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The Study and Improvement of Man in 
all his Relations, of Body and Mind is our object. 


The Natural History of Wan-—lInciuding 
- Manners, Cus Religions and Modes of Life in 
different Families, Tribes and Nations, will be given. 


Physiology, the Laws of Life and Health, in- 

cluding Dietetics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 

- - etc., will be presented in a popular manner on atrictly 
Hygienic principles with illustrative engravings. 


Phrenology.—The Brain and its Functions, the 
Temperaments, Location of the Organs, Choice of Pur- 
suits, what One can do best, etc. 


Phystognomy : or, The Human Face Divine,” 
with Signs of Character and How to Read Them.” 


The Human Soul— Psychology.—lIts Na- 
ture, Office and Condition in Life and Death: Man's 
Spiritual State in the Here and in the Hereafter. Very 
interesting and vitally important. 


Practical Delineations of Character of our most distin- 
guished public men, will be given in each number. 
Marriage forms a part of the life of every well-or- 
Fhe objects of Marriage stated All young people reqnire 
0 26 ou 0 uire 
instruction and direction in tho Select on! of suitable 
Hfe-companions. Phrenology throws light on the sub- 
ject. Let us consult it. Be ye not unequally yoked.” 


The Choice of Pursuits.—How to solect a 
ursuit to which a person is best iia aie Law, Litera- 
are, Medicine, Di , Invention, Mechanics, Agricul- 

ture, Manufacturing, merce, etc., Let us be sure 
to put the right man in the right place,“ as we may. 


Miscellaneous., —Churches, Schoole, Prisons, Asy- 
lums, Hospitals, Reformatories, etc., described, with 
Modes of Worship, Education, Training and Treatment, 
given in every number of the PHRENOLOGICAL J OURNAL, 
which is intended to be a FIRST-OLA88 MAGAZINE. 


Terme.—A New Volume, the 47th, commences 


January, 1868. Published monthly, at Ry a year in ad- 
cents. 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centess there ; 
To noue mau seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


MADAME ADELAIDE RISTORI. 


So long as Shakspeare, Goldsmith, Corneille, 
Goethe, Schiller, Racine, and other dramatists 
are so universally read—so long as the human 
Mind secks entertainments and amusements— 
so long as man possesses a love for music, 
poetry, and oratory—so long as he possesses 
imitation, sympathy, affection, and love of art, 
so long will the theater, the opera, and the 
concert occupy a place in society. That 
there is any necessary connection between the 
drama anda low lewd life, we do not admit; 
but it is palpable that the theater, as conducted 
at the present day, almost everywhere, caters 
to perverted human nature. Contemplate the 
Jasciviousatter-pieces, with their vulgar, bawdy, 
double entendres. Look at the ballet-dancers, 
with their iumodest dresses and still more im- 
modest gestures. Listen to the vulgar slang of 
the half-drunken clown. Lop off the excres- 
cences, weed out the worthless parts, and what 
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PORTRAIT OF MADAME ADELAIDE RISTORI, 
MARCHIONESR CAPRANICA DEL . i. l. 


would be left on the common thcatrical stage? 
Happily, now and then a moral, intellectual, 
and refined person, one who would do honor 
in any or every sphere of life, is to be found 
reflecting honor and sun-like radlance upon an 
otherwise decaying profession. We could 
name other ladies besides Madame Ristori who 
are believed to be of this description. But of 
the thousands who strut and blurt upon the 
boards, alas, how few there are who are not 
sadly perverted and hepelessly low! We say 
hopeless, knowing how strong the tendency 
downward is to those who are surrounded and 
impelled by such contaminating influences as 


_ pervade our play-houses. Look at the men 
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play-actors. Who and what are they? Bloats, 
the majority of them. But this is not the 
place for a review of the theater. Let us lock 
at Ristori. : 

Behold: a women! Not a weakly, effemi- 
nate, helpless, sickly apology of a woman, but 
a vigorous, healthy woman of mature years. 
Aside from her art, aside from her education 
and acquirements, taken simply as a human 
being, she is a rare specimen of an actress. 

First, she is well; free from aches and pains. 
There is no whining, complaining, or unnec- 
essary fault-finding. Her vital powers are 
ample—a good stomach, large heart, ample 
lungs. Being healthy, kindly, and loving, 
she is in fecling, hopeful, youthful, and joyous. 
The goneral make-up is symmetrical—in body, 
brain, and feature. 

The brain is somewhat above the average in 
size, but the body is sufficient to support it, 
and its contour is at once shapely and womanly. 
Instead of rising prominently at the crown, 
which is peculiar to most men, her head is 
highest in the region of Benevolence and in 
Veneration. That is a fine top-head; the 
organs in the moral and spiritual group are 
prominent. The social group, comprising 
friendship, love of children, of friends, of home, 


and of husband, is well evinced, precisely as it 


should be in a woman. 

The features, particularly frem the nose up, 
are evidently like those of her father, whom 
she, no doubt, most resembles, and they seem 
to be massive and slightly masculine. Observe 
the very prominent nose, with something of 
the Roman in it, yet not enough to indicate 
belligerency, Observe the full and ample chin, 
the full lips and mouth, indicating vigor, 
strength, and affection. How prominently and 
evenly developed the entire forehead! Then 
note how well set and expressive the eye. It 
looks as though there were something above 
and behind it; and theugh the features be in 
perfect repose, such an eye would reveal the 
strong character of which it is the instrument. 
The head is broad at the temples between the 
cars, through Ideality, Constructiveness, and 
Sublimity, while Time, Tune, and Order are 
prominent. See how conspicuous the brow at 
Individuality, Size, Weight, Colur, and Com- 
parison! What a face to cut in marble! Ris- 


tori has been true to nature and herself. Her 
pareutage, birth, education, and training have 
all been in the line of life she now leads, con- 


sequently there is a oneness in both organiza- 
tion and character such as we seldom meet, 
and there is a pointedness and concentration 
of mind and spirit which make her what she 
is—the queen of the drama. The following 
biographical sketch must conclude our descrip- 
tion of this gifted lady, whom weak and foolish 
people idolize. . 
* BIOGRAPHY. 

Madame Adelaide Ristori, Marchioness Ca- 
pranica del Grillo, was born in 1826 at Civita di 
Friuli, which is on the border of northern 
Italy, between Venctia and Lombardy. Her 
parents were poor, and attached to a company 
of traveling comedians, called the Cavichi 
troupe. Her first appearance on the stage was 
at the very early age of two months, when she 
was introduced in a basket, in a play entitled 
New Year's Gifts.“ In her fourth year she 
commenced to take child's parts, which she 
continued to do until twelve years of age, 
when the oe actor and director Mon- 
calvo engag 


er for soubrette rôles, under 
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whose managership she made her first appear- ; 


ance, in 1840, as “Francesca di Rimini,” in 
which character she achieved her first success 
and decided her future life. 

Mademoiselle Ristori then abandoned her 
wandering life, and joined a theatrical company 
playing under the especial patronage of the 
King of Sardinia (Charles Albert, the father of 
the present king), under the directorship of 
Gaetano Bazzi, and with the advice and assist- 
ance of an admirable actress and estimable 
woman, Madame Oarlotta Marchiona, under 
whose guidance she progressed rapidly. 

In 1844, while at the theater of Livourne, 
Leghorn, Ristori may be said to have really 
commenced to establish her reputation in those 
wonderful creations which are now inseparably 
connected with her name as an accomplished 
actress. Henceforth her course was upward 
and onward to success. 

In 1846, however, a marked epoch in Mad- 
emoiselle Ristori's life occurred. The Marquis 
Capranica del Grillo, the heir to one of the 
noblest Roman ducal families, became infatuat- 
ed with the pretty young actress, and their mar- 
riage was solemnized shortly afterward. But 
the young heir had not obtained the consent 
of his parents to a match which they consid- 
ered far below his station, and the consequence 


was a temporary estrangement between the 


families, which, happily, was soon restored. 
For a time succeeding her marriage Ristori 
withdrew from the stage, but returned to it as 
a tragic actress. Her success as a tragedian 
was not won in a single day. At first her im- 
personations in this new rôle were not very 
successful, but she studied to overcome the 
obstacles in her way, and at last was rewarded 
with a complete triumph, which was accorded 
for the first time on the occasion of her ap- 
pearance in the character of Francesca di 
Rimini,” at the Italian opera-house tn Paris, 
on the occasion of the opening of the Exposi- 
tion Universelle in May, 1855. The audience 
that greeted the débit was not a very large 


one; but by chance Alexander Dumas, Eugene 
Scribc, and Jules Janin were present. On the 
next day the former wrote: “ Last night I was 


at the . of Francesca di Rimini’ 
at the Salle Ventadour. I looked around the 
theater, but did not see Rachel. I beg that 
she will go and see how the death-scene is 
verformed.” M. Scribe called immediately on 

istori, and, in her absence, left his card, on 
which he inscribed: “ Eugene Scribe, in ac- 
knowledgment of lus admiration for Madame 
Ristori, and with thanks for the great pleasure 
he experienced last night.” Jules Janin was 
the most enthusiastic in her favor. Ristori, 
Ristori!” he wrote, “she is the rage of the day 
She is tragedy itself. She is comedy itself. 
She is the drama. She reigns—she governs— 
she commands, and the crowd obeys.” Her 
next appearance before a Parisian audience 
was in the more difficult part of Myrrha”"—a 
part in which the actress, as the impersonation 


of unnatural crime, has very little of the sym- | 


pathy of the audience. But Ristori, true to 
the Grecian ideal, represented the guilty hero- 
ine as beautiful, with a dignity and grandeur 
almost divine, though the victim of unalterable 
fate. Her success was immense. The situa- 
tion which ‘she represented was one which is 
so common in Grecian tragedies—in which is 
„ the confliet of the heart as moved by 

uman impulses, and the will as subject to 
destiny. She was no less successful as Mary 
Stuart, a character in which she was subject to 
comparison with other artists who had made 
the part peculiarly their own. But she created 
a new Mary Stuart, and her identity with the 
character was most complete. 

The first season ended on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. She gave thirty-six performances, the 
gross receipts of which amounted to half a 
million of francs. This success was so gratify- 
ing that she secured the theater for the three 
following years. During her residence in 
Paris she was the recipient of many genero 
testimonials of the estimation in which she 
was held by the most enlightened artists and 
literati of the country. 

Ristori has met with the greatest success in 
England, Spain, Germany, and Russia, and 
her arrival in this country naturally excited 

at expectations. Her first appearance on the 
merican stage was made on Thursday even- 
ing, the 20th of September, in the rôle of Medea, 
and her döbdt was a perfect ovation. She has 
since made her appearance in the characters 
of Judith, Elizabeth, Francesca di Rimini, 
Pheedre, Myrrha, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mary 
Stuart, Deborah, Lady Macbeth, Bianca, Nor- 
ma, and Semiramis, all with the greatest suc- 
cess. 

The character of Medea, in which Ristori 
made her first appearance in this city, was a 
part refused b hel; but Ristori, was so 
successful in this part, that the author of the 
ploy, M. Legouve, wrote in her album, “ Rachel 

illed me; you have restored me to life.” ` 

Ristori has led an unblemished private life. 
Not even the breath of scandal has ever been 
raised against her. She ia the mother of two 
interesting children, and is universally esteemed 
as a woman of piety and of gencrous instincts. 

Madame Ristori 1s about five fect five inches 
in height, well formed, and compactly built, 
yet with that delicacy of complexion which 
one usually finds associated with clevation of 
mind and excellence of character. Her eyes 
are dark, soft, and subdued naturally, although 
when under the inspiration of trayic represen- 
tation they glow with all the ifftensity of pas- 
sionate emotion. Off the stage, she appears 
the quiet, dignified, courteous, yet modest and 
unassuming woman. The adulation received 
wherever she has favored an audience with her 
unsurpassed personations, has failed to render 
her vain or in the least degree pompous. 
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ONO MORE—WHAT IS HDUOCATION ? 
BY HON. JOHN NEAL. 


Is that education which unfits a man for the 
business of life? that which breaks down his 
health and obliges him to become a teacher or 
a professor, that he may propagate error, and 
perpetuate the very system, whereby he has 
become emasculated ? 

Is that education, which, under the name of 
accomplishment, enfeebles the understanding, 
dissipates the time, and interferes continually 
with more serious occupation? Let us have 
embellishment, if you will—we need it, every 
hour and at every turn; let us have accomplish- 
ment, by all means, taking care that we do not 
misunderstand it ſor the business of lift; 
unless we mean to be musicians or drawing - 
masters, linguists or riding-masters, profession- 
ally, which is making it a business, and a 


business worth following. In other words, as 
we can not hope to learn everything, or to be 
accomplished in everything, let us choose that 
for which we have most inclination, the incli- 
nation being almost always the evidence of 
inherent natural aptitude. 

“Are you not ashamed to play so well!“ 
said Philip to Alexander, on hearing him blow 
the flute like a master. And the same Bs are 
tion, substantially, might be propounded to 
many of the accomplished around us, who, with 
something better ta do, have wasted their time 
upon trifles, not for exercise, not for the whole- 
some purpose of recreation—as Dr. Beecher 
split wood or fiddled, or Jeremy Bentham 

hae the organ, or John Pierpont turned 
itfle ivory boxes—not with a due regard to 
the proportions that should always be taken 
into view, between one study and another, or 
one amusement and another, when we con- 
sider that we have only so much time allowed 
us here; that every breath, every pulsation, is 
counted and predetermined for us, and that, 
inasmuch as we can not hope to be omniscient, 
whatever may be our inclinations or advant- 
ages, we should be satisfied with reasonable 
acquisitions. 

t often happens that we ourselves do not 
know what we are good fer. How, then, are 
others to know? Ask Phrenology. 

Most men have to go through a long course 
of. blundering experiment, only to be disap- 
pointed, baffled, and humiliated at every 
change, while the few, the very few, with a 
strong decided proclivity, launch into the very 
career a phronologist would have recom- 
mended. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO A CHOIOER. 


We are to choose for ourselves among all the 
arts and sciences, and all the accomplishments 
of life; and choose at our peril, or life is a 
failure, if not altogether, at least so far as we 
have misapplied our faculties and our time. 

How important, therefore, that we should 
understand ourselves; that we should know 
just what we are capable of, and what we nre 
good for. And the sooner the better. 

But how are we to know this? By interro- 
gating Phrenology and Physiognomy, poy 
the priesthood of these two sciences, and 
1 ourselves, in the light of their experi- 
ence. I know of no other way. 


EDUCATED FOR AN EMERGENCY. 

There is a story in the old “ Ameriean 
Preceptor,” or in “ Websters Third Part,” I 
forget which, not having seen either for sixty 
years, which may serve the mpor of illus- 
tration. A vessel was wreck upon some 
island inhabited by savages, with a terrible 


carried into 


reputation. A boats crew and a few pasgen- 
gers reached the shore—I give the substance of 
the story, and only from recollection, without 
remembering the words. The savages gather- 
ed about them with fierce countenances and 
lifted spears; and having made prisoners of 
the whole party, among whom were scholars, 
and naturalists, and learned men, were holdin 
a consultation together in a low voice, wi 
tures and looks not to be misunderstood. 
t this moment,a poor basket-maker, who 
happened to be among them, and who saw 
that they had no time to lose, if they hoped to 
conciliate the savages, to make signs, 
which arrested their attention. First touching 
his head, then pointing to theirs, and then at a 
wth of tall sedge not far off—he signified his 
esire to gather some of it. Curious to see what 
he wanted to do, they signified their assent, and 
he soon gathered an armful of the flags, out of 
which he wove a tall showy cap, like a helmet, 
and placed it upon the head of the chief per- 
sonage. He was delighted, and his followers 
were half crazy to see their leader crowned so 
adroitly, and so suddenly. The consequence 
was, that all the others, little and big, male and 
female, insisted on being capped and plumed 
in the same way. The basket-maker had his 
hands full. But what became of the others? 
of the scholars, and learned men, the sailors, 
and the naturalist? They were all spared for 
the sake of the poor basket-maker, who per- 
suaded their captors that only a particular 
kind of sedge would answer his purpose, and 
that it would take all their time to hunt it up, 
if the manufacture was to be encouraged, and 
all the tribe furnished wtth caps. I dare say 
the story as I tell it now may be somewhat 
embellished, but as I have said before, it is the 
substance I am after, when I ask which of all 
this large party was the educated man? Of 
what use to all the others was all their learn- 
ing and all their experience? By happening 
to understand the business of basket-making, 
the uneducated basket-maker, who it may 
well be supposed could neither read nor write, 
was able to save not only his own life, but the 
lives of all the rest. So far, then, was he not 
the only educated man of the whole ?—educated, 
that is, for the emergency that had occurred. 
Do not understand me to recommend the 
business of basket-making to everybody, with- 
out regard to his inclinations or aptitude; or 
the amusement of basket-making, to the over- 
tasked theologian or professional man. No, 
indeed—not I—I should as soon think of 
recommending Latin and Greek, or the mathe- 
matics te everybody, either as a business, or by 
way of recreation. Of course, too, it will be 
seen at once that, under different circum- 
stances, any of the others, even the sailors, 
might turn out to be the educatad, and the only 
educated persons among those castaways. 


ADVANTAGES OF MECRANICAL TRADE. 


Another little anecdote, and we shall be 
prepared for a definition, and then, perhaps, 
the question propounded at the outset will 
have answered itself. . 

A vessel was captured By the Algerines and 

port. On the prisoners being 
paraded before the Dey, they were several] 
questioned about their past lives and the 
occupations. l 

One was a sailmaker. The Dey ordered him 
off to the dockyard. Another was a cook, 
“ Away with him to the bakery!” said His 
Highness ; another was a carpenter, another a 
shoemaker, each of whom was instantly pro- 
vided for. At last they came to a pale, ca- 
daverous-looking body, who, when questioned 
as to what he was good ior, answered that his 
pursuits were sedentary. “ What kind of busi- 
ness is that?” said tbe Dey. On being an- 
swered 5 interpeter or dragoman, 
that he made books, and wrote magazine sto- 
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ries for a living, the Dey ordered him a pair 
of feather breeches and set him to hatching 
chickens. 

Of course, I shall not be understood to 
mean that everybody should learn everything, 
or that our unhappy author's education was 
neglected because he did not understand sail- 
making, nor the business of a pastry cook 
nor that of s carpenter, or a shoemaker; 1 
only 18 to ask if, on Er 5 5 . 
may not supposed, and honest epted, 
whereby all the rest of the party: might be 
shown to be educated men, while the book- 
wright was, for the time being at least, the un- 
educated ? 


THE DEFINITION. 


To the question, therefore, which has been 
reiterated two or three times already, “ What 
is education ? I answer, that only is education 
which best fits a man for the discharge ot all 
his duties in life, his duty to Ged, to his fellow- 
men, and to himself. 

Tried by this standard, how little is there of 
education among those who are called the 
educated! How little they knew of themselves, 
how little of others, how much less of what 
may be regarded as the business of life, 
whereby children are to be trained, families 
provided for, and a worthy inheritance be- 
queathed to coming ages! What dreadful mis- 
takes are made by having our business, 
our studies, and our opinions chosen for us, 
so that the professions are over-crowded, 
and ambitious young men are satisfied with 
being lawyers, ur politicians, or doctors, or 
poan mot because they have now, or ever 

ad,a predilection for either pursuit, but be- 
cause they are fitted for nothing else, want to 
be genteel and fashionable, and are, on the 
whole, rather ud of their helplessness, and 
small feet dainty hands, and are not 
5 of being paupers— family paupers, at 
e best. ö 


HOW TO CHOOSE A PURSUIT. 


These considerations have now brought us 
to another stage of ourinquiry. As we can not 
learn everything, and are not always able to 
choose for oursetves—to choose wisely, I mean 
—what are we to do, that our faculties may not 
run to waste ? that our talents, whether many or 
few, may not be buried in a napkin, only to be 
reproduced at the Great Day, when to have 
been “too late” will b down upon our 
heads a retributien too terrible to be thought of. 

I answer. We are to study ourselves; and 
as I have said before, by the acknowledged 
lights of Phrenology and Physiognomy. Let 
us beware of undertaking too much. One 
step at a time is always enough; and one 
thing at a time, if by thing we may understand 
serious occupation, such as may long con- 
tinued, and is fitted by the elective affinities to 
link itself with other cognate pursuits, like 

rts of a dislocated map, till the student 

comes a cyclopedia for himself, by a sort of 
spontancous growth—supposing always that 
he does no violence to his own predilections, 
and is faithful to the suggestions of his unda- 
standing and conscience. ; 
A MODEL SCHOOL. . 

And here let me give another very brief 
illustration. About five and forty y ago, 
Mr. Hill, an English barrister, son Of the 
celebrated Rowland Hill, and the origmator of 
cheap postage, set up a school at Bruge Castle, 


in England, where the scholars were encour- . 


aged to sit in judgment on themsclves, and to 
govern themselves as a community. Though 
everything was taught which was deemed 
indispensable and gentlemanly, at Harrow and 
Eton and other like institutions, there was no 
forcing, and no exclusive standard of scholar- 


-ship. A young man was not obliged to be 


either a mathematician or a blockhead, as at 


} 
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Yale, where John Pierpont himself passed for 
a nobody, because he fell behind with his 
demonstrations, or at West Point, or at the 
Naval Academy, as well as at Cambridge and 
Oxford, where not to be a mathematician was 
to be unfitted for all the best business of life, 
yet, under another: aspect, almost everything 
was taught; for in addition to their common 
school studies, which, of course, were to be 

ursued without much reference to aptitude or 
inclination, the boys were encouraged to try 
their hands, out of school hours, upon anything 
they bad a fancy for. 

Some betook themselves to whittling, and 
made kites, and cross-bows, built houses and 
boats; others to drawing or modeling in clay; 
others to dancing, or swimming, or rowing, and 
so on, till it was found, first, that there were no 
idlers ; next, that constitutional preferences 
were continually declaring themselves, in a way 
not to be misunderstood ; and thirdly, that in 
all these different occupations there was a con- 
tinual reaching after the unattainable—in other 
words, after excellence, and a rivalry so gene- 
rous, that every boy in the scheol seemed to 
share in the triumph of his companions, what- 
ever might be the nature of their achieve- 
ments. There seemed to be little or no jeal- 
ousy, or heart-burning; but inasmuch, as even 
the dullest and slowest were always found to 
be good for something, and often capable of 
doing, in some way, what many of the bright- 
est and cleverest could not do, all were 
encouraged and strengthened into self-respect 
and self-reliance. 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED UNAWARES. 


Here we have the great leading principles of 


Phrenology reduced to practice; and that 
unintentionally, by a man, who, with all his vast 
comprehensiveness and foresight, had never 
made himself acquainted with Phrenology, or, 
at any rate, who had no idea of working out 
the great problems involved in that science, at 
Bruce Castle. And yet he did all this—and 
most effectually, so that the demonstration, 
though quite overlooked at the time, was 
complete and satisfactory to all who had made 
themselves acquainted with the system. 

But how did he manage to stifle the instincts 
of jealousy, and to bring about such a feeling 
of brotherhood? Simply by having many stand- 
ards of excellence, tnstcud of one. 

For example. The boy who wrote Latin 
verses would receive a certificate with a num- 
ber upon it, corresponding to the degree of 
excellence. Another would have a similar 
certificate for good behaviour, for reading, writ- 
ing, or arithmetic; another for boat-building, 
another for playing the flute, another for gym- 
nastics, etc., etc. 

At the end of a month, all these items were 
added together, and as it was quite certain that 
no scholar would carry off the prizes in morals 
and manners, in languages and mathematics, 
in horsemanship and rowing, every one had a 
chance of being first in something; and as a 
‘natter of fact, almost every one proved to be 
trst in something—if it were only at cricket, 
© in manifestations of bodily strength, or 
swiftness of foot. 

Siperadded to all this, however, was a 
svstan of self-government, which contributed 
to thy growth of their conscientiousness and 
self-repect day by day. 

Cours of inquiry were organized ; judges 
or advoates and prosecutors appointed—or 
chosen, Ather—and all offenses against morals 
or mannes, or against what was understood 
as the comLon law of the school, were patiently 
tried, and pon conviction, the parties were 
fined, and te fines were deducted from the 
merit marks d the month or quarter, according 
to circumsfanes, 

This beautitu system—so wise in itself, and 
80 satisfactory k its results, year after year, has 


— 


been suffered to die out, probably on account 
of the death or absence of the originator. 
But something of its inherent vitality may 
still exist there as here. 

THE ROUND-HILL SCHOOL. 


It was introduced at Round Hill in this 
country, and the book, which the Messrs. 
Hills (brothers) published, giving the details of, 
their system, ought to be in the hands of all 
our reformers and philanthropists, for the 
authors gave me two or three hundred copies 
for distribution, Which I sent home while I 
was in England and had scattered “ broadcast,” 
as Mr. Everett would say, East, West, North, 
and South, all over the land. 

But the Round-Hill Institution is no mere; 
and although it did wonders for a time, I have 
had no opportunity of verifying there what I 
know happened over sea; nor D I know how 
much of the system was adopted, nor whether 
it was abandoned or improved upon here. 
But this I do know—that the Bruce Castle 
system ought to be substantially the ground- 
work of all our school education, from the 
lowest to the highest; for in no other way can 
the youth of our present generation ever be- 
come acquainted with themselves, before they 
are old enough to study Phrenology—or Physi- 
ognomy, which, after all, includes Phrenology 
so far as its external evidences are concerned, 
and lies within reach of all, without much 
regard to their ages, or qualifications, or oppor- 
tunities. 

THE INEVITABLE RECOURSE. 


But if all our institutions of learning are so 
pitiably deficient; if our systems of education 
are so preposterous, and if there is no such 
school now upon the face of the earth as the 
as established at Bruce Castle—what are we 
to do? 

We are to try our hands at self-education. 
But how ? 

In the first place, we are to make up our 
minds—we are to satisfy ourselves, once for 
all, about the meaning of the word education. 
Would it be education for a fisherman to be 
familiar with Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew? or 
with the laws of versification? If he were a 
whaler, to be sure, with a plenty of leisure and a 
long voyage before him, he might be encouraved 
—or if not encourage, allowed—to study He- 
brew or logarithms, if he had a fancy for either; 
provided, nevertheless, that he had first learned 
all that would be a help to him in the business 
of whale-fishing—navigation, for example, 
geography, and the relation of demand and 


supply, at least of spermaceti, in all the mar- | 


kets of the world; just as Elihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith, might be indulged in 
studying fifteen or twenty different languages, 
after he had learnt all that could be of use to 
him in shoeing horses or tiring wheels—so 
long as he stuck to the forge and anvil. Or 
how much advantage would it be to a shoe- 
maker to write poetry, to the neglect of his 
proper business, like Robert Bloomfield ? And 
yet, if he had leisure, and a sincere relish for 
poetry, like Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, why 
should he not be encouraged? It might pro- 
long his lite, and make hiin a better shoemaker, 
by making him a happier man. We are to 
cultivate all our faculties, we are to cherish all 
our wholesome propensities, Ff we can, that is, if 
we have time for snch self-indulgence, without 
sacrificing higher purposes. Otherwise, we 
are to subordinate even our aptitudes and pref- 
erences to the great business of life. 
BOUND COUNSEL, 

endly. We are to get introduced to our- 
selves, by studying Phrenology to begin with. 
But how? 

If you happen to find yourself in New York, 
drop into Fowler & Wells, and get a chart of 
your character; buy a phrenological cast of the 
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life-size, with the organs carefully- marked and 
the groups colored, if such a thing is to be had. 

3rdly. You must have a copy of the“ New 
Physiognomy,” by 8. R. Wells, and study it 
carefully—I do not say read it—for the same 
reason that I would not say read a treatise on 
fluxions; but I say, study it carefully and 
patiently. 

4thly. Subscribe for the PAHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and read it every month. This will 
keep you prepared, or booked up, as they have 
it on change, for whatever new discoveries 
may be made. 

Sthly. If you can not afford all this, even for 
so worthy an object as self-education, or ir 
your circumstances will not allow you to visit 
New York, then go to the best practical phre- 
nologist you can hear of, and get your head 
examined, and then call together two or three 
friends who may be disposed to put them- 
selves in training, and send for the book 
and the JOURNAL, by mutual contribution. 
Atter which, you will soon find out what 
you are capable of, and may act accord- 
ingly. For your encouragement, allow me 
to mention a little circumstance which oc- 
curred more than forty years ago. I had an ex- 
amination, by Deville, of the Strand, London, 
who told me that I wanted firmness, or, rather, 
that the organ of Firmness was deficient, or 
„ Nobod had ever suspected this 
before. I had often shewn great firmness, and 
Was even thought obstinate by some of my 
dearest friends. Nevertheless, J knew better; 
I had always had my misgivings, when great 
perseverance was called tor, though I often 
persisted, under the most discouraging circum- 
stances, till there were those who thought they 
knew me best, who used to say that one might 
as well undertake to turn the sun from its 
course with a straw, as me from any purpose I 
had once deliberately entered upon, And yet, 
if Deville was to be believed—if Phrenology 
was true, I wanted firmness! Deville was 
right! My perseverance was owing to the ac- 
tion of other organs—to self-esteem—to appro- 
bativeness—to the dread 1 had of myself; for I 
distrusted myself; I knew my own weakness, 
and often persevered, long after I wanted to 
give up, just as I have struck a bully when I 
felt pale and my tecih almost chattered, be- 
cause I had not a tenth part of the personal 
courage that others gave me credit tor, when, 
as a matter of fact, I was afraid of myself. 
afraid to be magnanimous, lest, upon after 
self-examination, I might find that my forbear- 
ance had been cowardice. And what has been 
the result? At this moment I have a large 
development of Firmness, a bunch half the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, just where Deville found a 
smooth, plain surtace, at the time I speak of. 

But enough; what I have said about your 
JouRNAL, and about Mr. Wells's book, must have 
taken you by surprise; but knowing what I 
do, and believing what I do, I could not with- 
hold what I believe to be the only means 
within reach for those who desire to educate 
themselves in the best possible way, in the short- 
est possible time, and the least possible cost. 

Conclusion of the whole. Bear in mind, 1st] 
that what our young people are now, that will 
our country be, after a few years. Hence their 
duty. 

2diy That most people spend the ater 
part of their lives in a course of blundering, 
hazardous, and costly experiment, while trying 
to find out what they are good for—in other 
words, what they are capable of. 

3dly. That if we would know the truth of 
ourselves, We must interrogute Phrenology, 
and follow out her teachings, as we would a 
course of religious training, after we had once 
become satisfied of the truth. And, 


4thly. That the more we do, the more we fA 


may. Q. E. D. i 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fearn, of high hopes infinite, 

Of giortous dreanie, mysterious teare, of slespluse inner sight; ° 
Lovely, bat salemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 


THE MIND. 


Wrrurm the brain lie mighty powers, 
If rightly used on earth, l 

Which the immortal soul endows 
With an imperial worth. 


But if perverted be those powers 
To weak and selfish ends, 

*T were better for this world of ours 
If thou hadst never been. 


Bridle thy selfish, sinful thoughts, 
And tightly hold the rein, 

For earnest zeal and faithful prayer 
The wildest passions tame, 


High in the dome is prayer and faith, 
Should they not guide the soul ? 
While Conscientiousness holds place, 
Each organ to control. Mary E. B. 
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OBEBEYING A PRESENTIMENT. 


A YounG lawyer, who had chambers in the 
Temple, had a nodding acquaintance with 
an old gentleman living on the same stair- 
case. The old man was a wealthy old bach- 
elor, and had a place in the country, to which 
he went for a week every Easter. His servants 
had charge of the place while he was away— 
an old married couple who had lived with him 
for twenty-seven years, and were types of the 
fine old English domestic. One Easter Tues- 
day the young lawyer was astonished to find 
the old gentleman on his Temple staircase, 
and made some. remark about it. The old 
man asked him mto his room, and said he had 
received a fearful shock. He had gone down, 
as usual, to his country place, had been 
received with intense cordiality, had found his 
dinner cooked to perfection, and everything 
as it had been from the beginning. When the 
cloth was removed, his faithful butler put his 
bottle of port on the table, and made the 
customary inquiries about master’s health, 
hoped master was not fatigued by the journey, 
had enjoyed his cutlet, and so on. The old 
gentleman was left alone, his hand was on the 
neck of the bottle of port, when it suddenly 
flashed across his mind, “ Here I am, a lonely 
old man; no one cares for me: there is 
no one here to help me if anything should 
happen to me. What if my old servant and 
his wife have been cheating and robbing me 
all this time? What if they want to get rid of 
me and have poisoned this bottle of wine?“ 
The idea took hold of him so strongly that he 
could not touch his port. When the man 
came in again, he said he did not feel well, 
would have a cup of tea; no, he would havea 
glass of water and go to bed. In the moming 
he rang his bell, but no one answered. He got 
up, found his way down stairs; the house was 
empty—his two faithful old servants had 
vanished. And when he came to look further, 


he found that his cellar, which ought to have 
contained two or three thousand pounds’ worth 
of wine, was empty, and the bottle they had 
brought him the last night was poisoned.— 
London Cornhill Magazine. 
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MAN, THE FREE AGHNT! 


“Tne world is what we make it.“ Each one 
of ita denizens has to a great extent his destiny 
in his own hands. Fate is but a relic of 
heathenism, cherished by some in these days 
of metaphysical enlightenment. We can, if 
we will, control our own circumstances, and 
we do. There are men who say that they dre 
obliged to do this or that by the mere force of 
concurrent events, and that it is impossible to 
avoid a particular result. In one respect, this 
is a virtual rejection of a great principle of 
human being—man’s free agency. To say, 
“Tam a creature of circumstance,” is substan- 
tially declaring myself a feather in the breeze 
—a cork in the stream—a machine—a mere 
walking and talking automaton. It is to 
declare myself an irresponsible entity, a slave 
of fate. Away with such reflections—they 
are unworthy of aman! No, there is no man 
sunk so low in moral depravity, so hemined 
in by brutalizing surroundings, who does 
not arrogate to himself individuality of opin- 
ion, individuatity of interest, and a certain 
degree of independenee of action. This 
would be best manifested by the attempt 
to restrict his liberty of action, or to con- 
vince him of weakness and servility. Go 
to the thief in prison and say to him, “ Poor 
fellow, you are here by the absolute concur- 
rence of events.” He will answer, Get out! 
Tam here for stealing a thousand dollars, which 
I preferred to take in that way rather than to 
earn it by honest effort.” The whole Scripture 
record, from Genesis to Revelation, abounds 
with evidences both illustrative and argument- 
ative of man’s free agency; the Spirit of God 
is given man, when he has made choice of 
the good, to aid him in carrying out his reso- 
lution. Man is held accountable for his acts, 
by his Maker, only on the ground of his 
individual will, and it is only so that he could 
be held responsible by a just God. Reason 
and Revelation are here in perfect correspond- 
ence. 

Apart from the sphere of religion, men. 
universally acknowledge their independence of 
choice. We daily hear men saying, If I had 
done so and so, as I had opportunity, instead 
of doing as I have done, I would have secured 
such and such results;” thus perceiving and 
testifying to the freedom of choice which they 
possess. We at times hesitate long on the 
threshold of some undertaking, which we deem 
important, before coming to a determination, 
feeling that we hold results in our hands; and 
if our election is unfortunate in the results 
obtained, our intelligence does not suggest to 


us that Providence is against us, but that our 


failure is attributable to some carelessness or 
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oversight on our own part. Providence is 
against nobody. God and nature fight only 
against those who take up arms against God 
and nature, and refuse to be governed by the 
laws which regulate the universe. St. James 
enunciates this idea when he says, Let no 
man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God; for God can not be tempted with evil, 
neither tempteth ho any man, but cvery man 
is tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed.” This f hes own lust indicates 
the man’s individuality of action. Things in 
nature, as ascertained by man, work by fixed 
laws, and can it be that man, the noblest work 
of God, is less considered than the mere herb 
or beast? Our reason and our experience 
indignantly answer No! We are conscious of 
the ability to attain to a higher degree of 
happiness than our present condition recog- 
nizes; and that by a closer conformity to the 
apparent rules and regulations which govern 
human being. We are not surprised when 
informed that this or that man is healthy and 
vigorous, when we know he is judicious in the 
choice of his food and prudent in his mental 
and physical exercises. To be healthy, we 
must live healthfully, avoiding extremes in all 
things. As with the physical man, so with the 
spiritual man. There will be health and vigor 
of mind and spirit in proportion as we observe 
the laws which govern spiritual being. To 
obtain a knowledge of these laws, we must 
study the Book of revelation and the book of 
nature, the former especially, and cull there- 
from what is written for our learning.” 
H. 8. D. 
— — — 


VENTILATING A CAR. — Prof. Hamilton, the 
horse tamer, of Hagerstown, Indiana, is an 
original genius, and as fond of a joke as he is 
of fresh air. The other day on the train going 
home from Cineinnati, he tried to raise a win- 
dow in the car where he was sitting, and could. 
not move it. He called the conductor to assist 
him, but with no better result. Instantly he 
knocked the pane of glass out with his cane, 
saying, “ Now we will have a little fresh air.” 
“Sir,” said the conductor, “ you must pay for 
that.” “How much?” asked the professor. 
“One dollar,” answered the conductor. Prof. 
Hamilton passed him a two dollar bill. The 
conductor was about to hand back a dollar in 
change, when the cool tamer of wild animals 
quietly said: Never mind, Til take another 
pane,” and with another stroke of his cane let 


God's atmosphere in through a second window. 
„Well,“ exclaimed the conductor, “ you can't 
have any more at that price. It's not first 
cost.’ 

[In the present improved modes of construct- 
ing railway carriages there would seem to be 
little to complain of. The facilities for ventila- 
tion certainly appear sufficient, but the trouble 
gencrally is, that after a car has been running 
a little while, the ventilating apparatus be- 
comes unmanagenble. To obtain a breath of 
fresh, cool air tor ourself and our panting fel- 
low-travelers, we have more than once tugged 
at a window sash, and found it either immov- 
able or so tight as to require unusual effort to 


raise it.] 
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On Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and fanctions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigatione of the various phenomena of 
lile.— Orbanin, 

My people are destroyed fur lack of knowledge.— Sessa iv., (. 
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AN APPEAL TO SEXTONS. 
O sextons of our churchee—who light the fires and gas, 
Remember we are mortals { and that all flesh is grass: 
Havo mercy on our noses, and turn the gas screws tight- 
ly— 

If you would have us come to church and learn to walk 
uprightly. 

We know you sweep and dust the churches; at least we 
suppose co l 

But sometimes we are skeptical when the dust flies in 
our noso £0; , 

Wo know your ealary's small — that in all sorts of 
weather 

You come and go, through rain or snow, for many days 


But, sextons, O forgive us! if now we dare to mention, 

That air costs nothing, and demands your most profound 
attention. 

It raps against the window panes, in pity on the people; 

It never sleeps, Wat as it sweeps and roars above the 
stceple, 

It wonders how the sexton can the audience so atifie; 

It screams out lond and lustily that murder is no trifie— 

To breathe cach otber's breath (and none are sweet as 

ö roses) , ~ 

Breath scrofulous, breaths feverish, that oft regales our 
noses 

Some fly times a minute, while we in church aro sit- 


ting, 
Gasping and yawning, fidgeting, our thoughts from ser- 
mon flitting. 
O sextons! you are certainly the blindest, queerest fel- 
lows, a 
Jf not aware that all our lungs are simply human bellows, 
By which tho fire of life is kept both bright and strongly 
blazing. 
Then how can bellows Noto, if there's no air to raise em. 
Have mercy on ua, sextons, and do let down the windows, 
Or else we'll be quito well inclined to deem yon worse 
than Hindoos. 
Air is to us as neceseary as milk is toa baby, 
We can not live without it—sextons ean, it may be. 
Ir we can't breathe, what care we for Apollos— 
Paul speaks in vain, for we arc all somnoles ; 
What eloquence can reach a sinner when he's soundly 


sleeping? 

He heeds no solemn warning— no friend who may be 
weeping. 

Let down the window, sexton! see how the preacher 
brightens 


With thoughts that breathe and words that burn! now 
ecathes, and now enlightens; 

Behold the thoughtless waken, no longer weit and falter, 

But listening to those brilliant words resolve their lives 
to alter. OBSERVER. 
By one who has suffered for want of breath, 
And who does not care to choke to death. 


OS 


HEALTH AT HOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS 
— * 
BY JOHN u. GRISOOM, M.D. 


To be well is to be happy, and to be happy 
is to be virtuous. The corollary dedueible from 
this axiom is, that ill health produces unhappl- 
ness and leads to misery and vice. This is 
equally true of individuals and communities— 
single famien, villages, cities, and states. It has 


been well said that “the sources of fever and 


crime ate identical,“ in other words, that a people, 
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community, or family exposed to general causes 
of ill-health will be found careless, reckless, in- 
different to order and virtue, and hence prone to 
misdeeds. i 

Take for instance a single household with every 
member in the enjoyment of robust strength, 
good appetites and digestion, sound sleep, and 
not afraid of exercise and open air; such will, as 
a general rule, be good-natured, free from de- 
pression, ready to participate in any good work, 
agreeable in social life, industrious, and hence 
prosperous, minding their own business, and 
therefore virtuous. On the contrary, how differ- 
ent, in almost every one of these particulars, are 
those with whom sound health is the exception 
and not the rule! Even when a single individual 
in a family is sickly, and requires more attention 
than the others, how does it detract not only 
from his or her comfort and ability, but from 
those of every other member of the household 
having the least interest in the invalid! A re- 
straint, greater or less, i3 thereby placed upon all 
in health—their freedom of action is curtailed, 
and their natures, restricted of their usual exer- 
cise, find vent in irritable tempers, restless de- 
portment, and discomfort to themselves and others, 
only to be avoided by that rare virtue, rigid self- 
control. 

It is therefore a duty for every one to keep weil, 
to avoid whatever may produce sickness, not only 
for their own sake, but that of those upon whom 
they must be dependent in case of illness. In 
proportion to the number sick in a family, aro all 
these discomforts increased and aggravated ; and 
it is easy to see that in a family in which the time 
and attention of one half the members are 
demanded for the nursing of the other half, the 
affairs of all must be more or less disarranged 
and neglected, and evils, more or less serious, 
of a moral as well as physical character, must 
ensue. 

How to keep well is therefore a most importeat 


‘study for every individual, whether in a private 


or family relation; and in a brief series of 
articles it is proposed to present a few plain 
facts and illustrations, relating to some of the 
more frequent aad manifest causes of ill-health, 
prevalent in the households of our land, and to 
point out the means of avoiding much of the sick- 
ness which prevails ; in other words, How to keep 
the doctor out of the house. 

It is to be observed, in the first place, that every 
animal on the surface of the globe is dependent 
for its life upon two things, which are always 
immediately and absolutely eesential—without 
which it can not live. These are Air and Food. 
There are two other influences, which, though not 
essential to animal life, are necessary for the main- 
tenance of good health and a vigorous, active 
existence, viz., Light and Exercise. 

These will be treated of in the order thus given: 

Ist, Air. The very first action of an animal on 
being ushered into independent existence is to 
inhale a portion of the great ocean of air which 
surronnde the globe. This ocean is estimated to 


be not less than forty miles in depth, and at the 


bottom of it we are placed, so that its whole 
weight, known to be about fifteen pounds upon 


every square inch of the earth’s surface, may be 


exerted to force its way into the deepest recesses 
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of the lungs. The instant that the mouth of a 
new-born animal is exposed to the air, the press- 
ure of the latter is exerted upon it, and by thc 
expansion of the chest a certain volume rushes 
in and enters deep into its organism, and this 
action is continued at the average rate of eightcen 
times a minute, until the last moment of life. 

This single fact is of itself sufficient to prove to 
even the most thoughtless, that the air which sur- 
rounds us is of the first consequence to life, and 
that its purity is of essential importance to 
health. While in theory tbese truths may bo 
universally admitted, in practice there are few 
facts so generally disregarded. It is remarkable 
that only within a comparatively recent period in 
the history of science have the mutual relation; 
of the air and the body become fully understood. 
As late as 1665 it was stuted, in a discourse on 
Respiration, by the President of the College cf 
Physicians of London, bimself a Fellow of tho 
Royal Society, that, it is not to this day knows, 
or concluded on among physicians, nor to be done 
either, how the action is managed by nature, or 
for what use it is. 

In the infancy of physiological science we can 
admit this statement of the then ignoranco of 
physicians on this important subject, but we can 
not so easily forgive the temerity of the assertion, 
that this item of knowledge was never to be 
acquired, which is evidently the meaning of the 
above words, quoted from Pepys’ Memoirs. 
Now, every school boy and girl, whose teacher 
has had the good sense to instruct them in the 
elements of Anatomy and Physiology, knows 
“how the action of respiration is managed by 
nature,” and “for what use it is.” 

We know that the action of the ohest in taking 
in and throwiag out air is on precisely the samo 
principle as that of the bellows in blowing a 
fire. We expand the chest, as we pull apart the 
sidea of the bellows, by muscular force, and the 
vacuum thus created enables the air to force iis 
way in by its own pressure, through the mouth 
and nostrils in the ono casc, and through tho 
valve and nozzle in the other. The chest, liko 
the bellows, becomes thus filled with air, which 
is forced out again after it bas done its work in- 
side; the chest is reduced in size by muscular 
contraction, and the air forced out, just as wo 
force it from tho bellows by pressing its sides 
together. 

The amount of air inhaled at each expansion of 
the chest averages about ono pint, and we there- 
fore imbibe eightwen pints each m‘oute, or 1,080 
pints every hour, making about fifty hogs- 
heads every twenty-four hours. This great amount 
is necessary for overy human being of average 
age, to sustain his life and health. 

Can any one believe that this enormous 
amount of air is taken into the body in such a 
continual stream without some exceedingly im- 
portant work to perform? And what is that 
work? For what purpore does the atmosphere, 
without any thought or care on our part, force 
its way down deep into our living frames? Surely 
it must be for something more tban the mero 
pleasurable sensation of breathing, which, with a 
different construction (like that of the fish, for 


Instance), we might never have known, and would 


therefore not have missed. 
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The answer to this question is, in truth, con- 
nected with the very existence of our lives from 
moment to moment. Let any one attempt to 
close his mouth and nostrils for thirty seconds. 
and he wiil realize how essential is every single 
act of breathing to his comfort, to sy nothing of 
bis existence. 

In proportion to the importance of this question 
has been the depth of the knowledge of chemis- 
try and physiology necessary for its answer; but 
modern science has fully unraveled the great 
secret which, less than two centuries ago, it was 
thought never would be revealed; and we can now 
give the solution in few words. 

The principal objects of the atmosphere, in its 
relation to animals, are two, viz. : 


First. The conversion of the food into blood.. 
Second. The continual purification of the blood. 


There is another result of respiration, which, 
thongh quite as important as these, may be 
called secondary, inasmuch as it flows, as it were, 
from tbe second one above mentioned ; it is, the 
maintenance of the waRMTH Of the body. 

These general results of inhalation of the 
atmosphere which surrounds us in limitless 
wbundance, will be hereafter considered more 
in detail, and we conclude this article with this 
double axiom : | 


T de air was made for the lungs, and the lungs 
were made for the gir, as certainly as the eye for 
the light, and the light for the eye, and it is as 
. absurd as it is unnatural to separate them. 
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Musica, NATIONALITY.—Among the nations 
of antiquity, the people of Judea were, per- 
haps, the greatest cultivators of music. Their 
temple worship was on the largest scale of 
musical magnificence; and for that worship 
they had the two most magnificent instruments 
known to antiquity—the trumpet and the harp. 
In later times, the horn is the instrument of 
the Swiss and Tyrolese mountaineers. Its long 
and wild modulations, its powerful tones, and 
its sweet and melancholy simplicity, make it 
the congenial instrument of loftiness, solitude, 
and the life of shepherds. The guitar is the 
natural instrument of a pcople like those of the 
Peninsula—the piano like those of England 
and America. The lightness, yet tenderness of 
a guitar, its depth of harmony, yet elegance of 
_ touch, its delicacy of tone, yet power of expres- 
sion, adapt it to a race of men who love pleas- 
ure, yet hate to toil in its pursuit. 

The rich genius of Ireland has transmitted 
to us some of the noblest strains in the world. 
But they are essentially strains of the harp— 
the modulations of a hand straying at will 
among a rich profusion of sounds, and inspir- 
ing them with taste, feeling, and beauty. 

The violin is Italian in its birth, its powers, 
and its style—subtile, sweet, and brilliant 
more immediately dependent on the mind 
than any other instrament—inferior to the 
voice in vividness, and superior to all else in 
tone, flexibility, and grace. The violin has a 
soul, and that soul is Italian.— Watson's Art 
Journal. ' 
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Our Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—the happiest of their kind 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, und thele beuge blend. — Themen. 


OUR NEIGHBOR—WHO IS HH? 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIE. 


That's what we would like to know. Who 
is our neighbor?” and what are we expccted 
to render up to him as our quota of the great 
“internal revenue” system of every-day life? 
In the country, everybody is supposed to be 
your neighbor, as far as you can see the smoke 
curling up from red-brick chimney tops or 
hear the cheerful sound of Sabbath-bells; in 
the city, the man that lives next door to you 
has no title to the name, for ten to one you 
know no more about him than you do about 
the Emperor of China. Is it the man who 
leaves his card at our front door once in a 
twelvemonth, and invites us to a party once 
in eighteen? Or is it the woman who “ runs 
in” with her knitting and repertoire of scandal 
so perniciously often, that, contrary to the 
established rules of cause and effect, it seems 
as if she “runs out’ again only ene half as 
frequently? Is it the people who are forever 
watching our proceedings from the half-closed 
slats of their Venetian shutters—who practice 
the private detective system, and know to an 
ounce how much mutton you consume, whether 
you eat fish on Fridays, and how often your 
cook enjoys a Sunday out?” Or is it the good 
soul who comes to tell you, in a spirit of the 
greatest kindness and affection, that deacon So 
‘and So thinks you little short of a heathen 
because you attend divine service only once a 
day instead of twice, and that Mrs. Faultfind 
says you really ought to give up wearing that 
old suit that looks as if it might have come out 
of the Ark ? 

After all, we don’t think that good Samar- 
itan, who figured in the early dawn of the 
Christian centuries, deserved so much credit. 
It was only subscribing to a charitable institu- 
tion in embryo, and contributing a little oil 
and wine. Oil and wine don’t cost much now- 
a-days, and charitable institutions are thicker 
than hops; but who can describe the amount 
of moral and menta? heroism it takes to endure 
the neighbor of modern times, who is perpetu- 
ally touching you up on the sorest points and 
overturning your most cherished projects and 
tormenting you with a dull repetition of plati- 
tudes, until you are ready to say with poor 
Rebekah, “I am weary of my life!” 

Are we not all uncredited “ good Samaritans” 
to a certain degree? If not, then there is no 
such thing as poetical justice in the world. 

Do be neighborly ' says the representa- 
tive man or woman of this irritating class of 
society, which, freely translated, means Do 
give up all your originality and individuality, 
and yield yourself a meek sacrifice to their 
claims.” It means that you should hold your- 


self in readiness to be invaded at all times and 
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seasons that you give up your delicious book 
or no less delicious revery to“ drop in socially” 
and hear about the children's measles and the 
price of tallow, starch, and candles—that you 
trim yourself off exactly according to their 
pattern, and attire yourself, figuratively speak- 
ing, precisely to their key-note ! 

No! better far a cheerful and contented ex- 
istence in the Owhyhee Islands, where, at 
least, you can preserve your identity, un- 
troubled by the vague doubt whether I be I” 
—which assailed the old woman famed in 
nursery lore—than this state of “neighborly” 
servitude. Better a crust of bread in your own 
garret, with your old coat worn in your own 
way, than a banquet which imperatively in- 
volves a surrender of your pet characteristics, 
and a clanking of allegorical chains. 


If one could only reduce society to an asso- 
ciation, and pay in one’s quarterly dues to be 
rid of the false and hollow things, what sum 
of money would be too formidable to purchase 
peaceable exemption? But, alas! no such 
compromise can be effected. We must pay, in 
our own selves—in the precious portions of our 
lives that can not, be coined or minted. My 
neighbor is a consciengeless vampyre, who is 
content to prey upon humanity alone! Like 
Shylock, nothing but his* pound of flesh” will 
satisfy him! 

Again, there are no clearly defined Hmits to 
endurance. My neighbor is to me what the 
ocean was to King Canute, and there is no 
more help for me than there was for his Saxon 
majesty! What-do I owe him? How far am I 
to sacrifice my ewn rights and possessions to 
his? How am I to discriminate between my 
neighbor and the herd of social impostors that 
sai under the same colors? If he comes to 
me, seedy and importunate, and wants, in a 
husky whispet, to borrow five dollars (which 
he is certain of being able to repay next week); 
am I to ignore the fact that he has done the 
same thing half a dozen times before, without 
the least symptom of reimbursement, and lend 
him the five dollars, thereby nipping the ten- 
der bud of a new hat for myself? And if he 
comes the next week and wants five more, 
what then? Or, supposing me to be a woman 
and a housekeeper, am I obliged to get out 
my best china, and rub up my nicest silver, 
and sacrificc all manner of light biscuit and 
amber jelly and fragrant eolong tothe social 
Moloch, onte in so often? Shall I give up all 
my nicely planned morning, and let baking, 
washing, and mending go at loose ends, during 
all the weary hours that these tyrants choose 
to exact from me? I may declare stoutly that 
I won't, but then I know. that's all mere empty 
sound and fury! When next my neighbor 
comes in her panoply.of bonnet, shawl, and 
card-case, I shall go meekly down and lay my 
head under the Juggernaut wheels just the 
same as ever! 

Slavery is not entirely abolished Just yet! 
Jam a slave, and so are you, unsuspecting 
reader, and Congress don’t recognize our rights 
to relief! 
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Our social life is just at present slightly 
tinctured with the universal essence of hum- 
bug, and we confess tu a rabid desire for Re- 
construction. We should like to shake Our 
Neighbor” into his proper place—to keep 
meddling gossips at a distance, and set weari- 
some twaddlers at defiance, and boldly assert 
our own individual privileges. Our Neighbor 
should be the poor and suffering who have 
fallen by the wayside; has not the Saviour 
himself spoken it? he should be the weak- 
hearted and struggling in the great strife of ex- 
istence—the bereaved and desolate! We need 
such neighbors as this, to keep alive the char- 
ity and tenderness that God implanted in our 
hearts. We need neighbors whose natures 
are congenial with our own—whose noble 
qualities excite our affectionate emulation— 
who are not afraid totell us our faults and 
virtues alike, and who will love us and trust us 
through good and ill report! Not mere “ fair- 
weather” neighbors, who guage us by money 
and rank, but strong, true hearts on which we 
may lean without fear of wearying or changing 
the steadfast support! Have not we all one 
such neighbor, to whom we may confide our 
troubles and carry our trials, confident of help 
and tenderness? And when we ask ourselves, 
What is my duty toward my neighbor?“ can 
we do better than remember what He was to 
the blind and the mained, the poor and the 
outcast ? ; 

If we were ali just such neighbors as God 
meant us to be, what a cosy, comfortable sort 
of world this would be to live in! There 
would be no quarreling, no discord, no petty 
jarring of the sweet bells of humanity! But 
just so long as I coax up my little selfishness, 
and he indulges his darling egotism, so long 
will my neighbor and I secretly yawn over 
each other’s dullness and grumble, sotto ro, at 
the social arrangements that bring us into per- 
petual contact! And we shall both be to blame, 
and there will be no help for either of us! 


— oe 
“FORHVER THINS.” 


BY H. M. G. 


“ Forever thinc,” whate er this heart betide, 
Forever thine,“ where' er our lot be cast; 

Fate that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love till life itself be past. 


The world may wrong us—we will brave its hate; 
False friends may change, and falser hopes decline; 

Though bowed by cankeriug care, we'll smile at fate, 
Since thon art niue, beloved, and I am thine. 


Forever thine, when circling years have spread 
Time's snowy blossoms o'er thy placid brow, 

When youth's rich low its purple light is fled, 
And (ives bloom where roses flourish now. 


Say! shall I love thy fading beauty less, 
Whose spring-tide radiance haa been wholly mine? 
No! come what will, thy steadfast truth I'll bless, 


In youth, in age, thine own, forever thine ! 


Forever thine at evening's dewy hour, 
When gentle hearts to tenderest thoughts incline ; 
When balmiest odors from each closing flower 
Are breathing rvand iis, thine, forever thine! 
——— ipo 
He who never changed an opinion, never 
corrected any of his errors. 
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PORTRAIT OF REV. 


REV. F. MAHONY—“FATHER PROUT.” 


Tuis countenance beamed with good humor. 
There was a vein of the jolly closcly interwoven 
with his mental and moral organization. His 
imagination was extensive and varied, as indi- 
cated by the wide-spread head in the regions 
of Ideality, Sublimity, Causality, and Mirthful- 
ness. Hecould live in his thoughts and imag- 
inations, and enjoy himself. 

His nature was evidently an emotional and 
sensitive one, deeply impressed with a high 
sense of honor and integrity, and at all times 
alive to the claims of truth and propriety; but 
his Caution was not so influential as to cast a 
shadow over his love of the humorous, and to 
check his tendencies to an indulgence in the 
laughter provoking. His Benevolence was large, 
leading him to active charity, yet he would 
look upon poverty, squalor, and rags through 
the telescope of a good-nature, radiating 
warmth and cheerfulness. 

He possessed larze Hope, which gave to his 
disposition that earnestness of happy expecta- 
tion which seemed to shed sunbeams where- 
ever he went. 

Possessing a large intellect, he appreciated 
keenly the merits of literature. There would 
be breadth and depth of thought in his compo- 
sition—sound sense, sharpness, and the logic 
of utility in his sayings. 

His head had considerable breadth in the 
region of Sceretiveness and Acquisitiveness, 
showing that he was politic, shrewd, and eco- 
nomical, not caring to waste his time, or make 
any expenditure of mental or physical effort 
without its conducing to some substantial re- 
sult. 
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He was evidently social in his 
tendencies; strongly appreciative 
of the good things of the table, and 
disposed to fraternize with those 
who did not look upon life from 
the restricted stand-point of the 
probationist. There was, in his 
opinion, something worth living 
for in this world, much of happi- 
ness to be experienced and af- 
forded, and all things considered, 
he was one who would seek to 
live, not as an ascetic, but well 
and happily. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Rev. Francis Mahony, better 
known as “ Father Prout,” whose 
death in Paris was recently an- 
nounced, was a remarkable charac- 
ter. He was born in Cork, Ireland, 
e and received his education at the 
hands of the Jesuits in France, but 
he cared less for religion than 
literature, and to the latter he 
mainly devoted his life. He soon 
became a leading member of that 
curious body known as Bohemians, 
his pungent wit and marvelous 
facility in writing giving him ready 
access to magazines and public 
journals. 

He made his home in Paris, where his slash- 
ing Irish wit and rollicking Irish humor made 
him the nucleus of a large circle of admirers. 
His animal spirits were so exuberant, that when 
he got a chance to exercise his wit, his hitting 
was reckless. He lived by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the pocts and wits of classical 
antiquity, and showed great ingenuity in taste- 
ful or whimsical applications of quotations to 
the occasion of the hour. But he had higher 
claims to the favorable regard of his cotem- 
porarics. Though not a great original genius, 
he was a genuine humorist in his own peculiar 
way, an able champion of the liberal cause in 
politics, social ethics, and religion, a pleasant 
comrade, and a man of genial, kindly temper. 

The greater portion of his life’s labors took 
the form of letters published in the London 
Daily News and Globe, wherein for twenty 
yevsrs he discussed the passing topics of the 
day. He was for a time a regular contributor 
to “ Frasers Magazine,” in which his spirited 
and witty articles, written in the interest of the 
Tories, gained much popularity. Here he came 
into opposition with such liberal writers as 
Tom Moore and Sydney Smith, at whom his 
criticisms were aimed somewhat sharply, but 
whom he afterward learned to estecm and de- 
fend. It was most natural that he should 
single out Tom Moore,” the pet Irish poet 
and jester of the hostile party, for the object of 
his most particular attentions. A more mag- 
nificent literary joke was never conceived by 
mischief-loving wits than his critical essay on 
“The Rogueries of Tom Moore,” in which he 
gravely and indignantly accused that minstrel 
of having stolen his most popular songs from 
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the French, Italian, Latin, and Greek originals, 
whereof true copies, ascribed to several half- 
forgotten authors, were supplied by the dexter- 
ity of Father Prout. This skill in the versifi- 


cation of different languages, though not very |. 


remarkable, considering the practice of our 
classical schools, was employed by Mahony 
with such an amusing effect in producing sev- 


eral versions of the most familiar ballads, that 


none of his performances are more likely to be 
kept in recollection. “ The Groves of Blarney,” 
“ Judy Callaghan,” and other popular composi- 
tions of his native Ireland, as well as the am- 
atory lyrics of Moore, were thus disguised in 
the picked phrases of Catullus and Pindar, of 
Béranger and Ariosto, till the Muses of all na- 
tions seemed dancing a jig in a motley mas- 
querade. | 

His pseudonym of “ Father Prout” was one of 
his own invention. His “ Reliques of Father 
Prout,” began in Frasers Magazine” in 1834, | 
collected into a volume in 1886, and reprinted 
in England in 1860, were a characteristic series 
of humorous sketches and learned disquisitions 
which met with great success, though they 
contained a great amount of nonsense, and 
many of the allusions have now lost their in- 
terest by the change of circumstances and of 
the public mind in thirty years since the Prout 
Papers were written. 

He is described by an English biographer as 
a little elderly man, with an intellectual head, 
whose keen bluish eyes had a queer way of 
looking up sharply over the rims of his spec- 
tacles ; his peculiarities made him a notorious 
person in Parisian society. He was “a club- 
able man” as well as a skilled theologian; a 
song-writer and a profound Latinist, a gossip- 
ing old man and a companion of wild royster- 
ers. He was also an indefatigable traveler 


and a linguist. He composed verses in vari- 


ous languages, wrote much on all sorts of 
subjects, and died in newspaper harness in 
Paris at the age of sixty-one, and has left a 
bright trace of his presence behind him in quit- 
ting this duller world. 

—— — — 


NOvRL FUNERAIL. RTTE.— The fall Mal- 
Gazette gays: The Queen's late huntsman was 
buried at Sunninghill. Lord Colville, the 
noble master of the buckhounds, Major-Gen- 
eral Hood, Major-General Seymour, and Col- 
onel R. H. Vyse met the body at the church. 
The favorite hunter of the deceased was shot 
previous to the funeral, and the ears of the 
animal were placed upon his coffin when in 
the grave and buried with him. A large num- 
ber of the neighboring gentry were present at 
the funeral.” 

[We should infer from the above that some 
of the heathenish practices of India had been 
imported and grafted upon the remnant of the 
old English customs. ] 


A COUNSEL being questioned by a judge to. 


know “ for whom he was concerned,” replied, 
“I am concerned, my lord, for the plaintiff, 
but I am employed by the defendant.” 


- native. 


THOMAS HUGHHS. 


Tus excellent profile of the noted Liberal 


evinces among other things the following: 


A ready appreciation of facts, a clear percep- 
tion of the material, a sound judgment, a 
mind remarkable for its critical acuteness, 
a ready appreciation of men and measures, a 
steady determination, a firmness which is not 
easily shaken, a feeling of self-reliance, and a 
solid, utilitarian practicality. 

We would not consider him a great talker, 
nor at all disposed to prolixity of speech or 
copiousness of diction. He is one who, when 
fully bent upon an undertaking, can scarcely 
be checked or put down in his course. 

He has a strongly social nature, a deep ap- 
preciation of domestic ties, and of the relations 
of the home to the state or nation. He has 
strong moral feelings, particularly in the direc- 
tion of Benevolence. The brain large at the 
base, and well-supported by a good physique, 
renders him vigorous and thorough in the ac- 
complishment of his purposes. The nose is a 
strong one. It impresses one with the idea of 
solidity, power, and indomitability. He is 
patriotic, strongly appreciating the ties of home 
and country, and rather inclined to make much 
of the place and the nation of which he is a 
The arch of the top-head is a fine one, 
showing strong sympathy with religious things, 
and a nature deeply pervaded with moral and 
religious truth. 

l BIOGRAPHY. 
Thomas Hughes, well known as the author 


of “Tom Brown’s School-Days,” etc., and at 


present member of Parliament for the district 
of Lambeth, London, was born at Uffington, 
Berkshire, England, in 1823, being the second 
son of John Hughes, Esq., of Downington 
Priory, Newbury, in that county. He was 
educated at Rugby under the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold, and at Oriel College, Oxford. In 1845 
he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 


subsequently that of Master of Arts. Having 


decided to embraco the legal profession, he 
entered, as a student, Lincoln’s Inn; in 1848 he 


was called to the har, and afterward practiced 


as a barrister, though social and political ques- 
tions appear to have possessed greater charms 
for him than the solution of legal problems. 
In 1856 he gave to the world “ Tom Brown’s 
School-Days,” the publication of which, at the 
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age of thirty-three, elevated him at once toa 
high position in English literature. In 1858 
he published “The Scouring of the White 
Horse,” and in 1861 Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
which have also won a world-wide reputation. 
He was a frequent contributor to the peri- 
odical literature of the day, and edited for 
English readers editions of “ Whitmore’s 
Poems” and “ The Biglow Papers.” 

In all his writings and speeches, Mr. Hughes 
was the firm friend and advocate of the work- 
ing-men of London. The science of political 
economy was then comparatively unknown to 
the great bulk of the community. Many em- 
ployers would recognize only such economical 
truths as told against the employed, who in 
their turn regarded with suspicion and dislike 
a science which was repeatedly used as a 
weapon against them. It was Mr. Hughes’ aim 
to remove this feeling, to show to working- men 
that instead of denouncing political economy, 


. they should make themselves acquainted with 


its principles, and turn the knowledge thus ob- 
tained to the advancement of their own inter- 
ests and welfare. 


At one period of his life he lived almost 
among London working-men, and was in con- 
stant and close social intercourse with many 
of the foremost leaders of the co-operative 
movement; and this insight into the routine of 
the working-class life was of immense advant- 
age to him in his advocacy of their cause. 
He was a powerful defender of the working- 
class trade organizations, and in 1862, at the 
Glasgow Congress of the Social Science Asso- 
clation, during a discussion on “strikes” and 
“ trades unions,” made an eloquent and earnest 
defense of that system—and he has since, at 
various mes, expressed his views on the same 
subject in several of the leading. periodicals of 
London. In 1866, Mr. Hughes was induced to 
stand as candidate for member of Parliament 
for Lambeth. His constant advocacy of their 
cause had tended to make him extremely pop- 
ular, and no sooner was it known that “Tom” 
Hughes had consented to stand as candidate, 
than every working-man seemed ready for 
action. There was no money spent in bribery, , 
no free public houses opened, no paid commit- 
tee men, as is generally the case in English 
elections, but the working-men had set their 
minds on electing “ Tom” Hughes; the can- 
vassing was all done by them gratuitously, and 
Mr. Hughes was elected member for Lambeth 
without a farthing of expense to himself. No 
doubt Mr. Hughes owed his election in part to 
the popularity of his books and to his quiet 
and unostentatious labors for the benefit of the 
working-classes of England. It was a fair ad- 
vantage, however, and one that should not be 
grudged to him. Theconfidence of the people 
gained by Mr. Hughes is well shown in the 
following lines, which were sung in the streets 
of Lambeth at the time of his election: 

Nov, it’s not alone your book, Tom, 
Straightforward, pure, and true, 


Nor your kind and firmly look, Tom, 
That won our hearts to you. 
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Nor yet alone that in the fight 
‘You've fearless been and strong, 
To help the poor man to his right, 
To strive against the wrong. 
0 d s * $ e 
Those count for mach, I know, Tom, 
Bat there's something stronger, too— . 
You've trusted us—and so, Tom, 
We'll show that we'll trust you.” 
Mr. Hughes has long been an able and au- 
. thentic literary champion of “ Muscular Chris- 
tianity,” which he has both preached and prac- 
ticed from his youth up. In all his works he has 
magnificently expounded and illustrated its 
doctrines; and his deeds in private have been 
no less earnest and useful in establishing them. 
A few years ago, in connection with a few 
friends, he established a Working-Man’s Col- 
lege in Bloomsbury, London. In this college 
Mr. Hughes was the inspirer of a gymnastic 
department, which has been found of the 
greatest advantage to the pupils. He is 
said to be an ardent admirer of the gloves, 
although he is a detester of the prize ring, and 
does not disdain to take a round” or two when 
he calls to look at the gymnastic department 
of the college. l 

We can not altogether pass over without re- 
mark his many expressions of good-will toward 
Amcrica. He has shown that the staunchest 
English patriotism is consistent with a cordial 

affection for the citizens of our own country, 
whose, mighty struggle he watched in a sym- 
pathizing spirit, From the preface of the 
“ Biglow Papers,” edited by him in 1859, we 
select a few choice sentences, written a year 
. before the election of President Lincoln, and 
no American need to be told that the man who 
could pen such lines could not be otherwise 
than a firm friend to the United States. 

“Greece had her Aristophanes; Rome her 
Juvenal; France her Rabelais, her Molicre, her 
Voltaire; Germany her Jean Paul, her Heine; 

England her Swift, her Thaekeray, and America 
her. Lowell By the aide of all these great 
masters of satire the author of the Biglow 
1 holds his own place, distinct from each 
and all. The man who reads the book for the 
first time, and is capable of understanding it, 

has received a new sensation. In Lowell, the 
American mind has for the first time flowered 
out into thoroughly original genius. For real 

- unmistakable genius, for that glorious fu. ness 
of power which knocks a man down at a blow 
for sheer admiration, and then makes him rush 
into the arms of the kuocker-down, and swear 
eternal friendship with him for sheer delight 
the ‘ Biglow Papers’ stand alone. * * d 
It is satisfactory, indeed, to think that Mr. 
Lowell's shafts have already, in a great meas- 
ure, ceased to be required, or would have to be 
aimed at other bull’s eyes. The servility of 
the Northern States to the South, which 
twelve sear raised his indignation, has 
well-nigh ce to be. The vital importance 
o€ the slavery question is now thoroughly 
recognized by the great Republican party, 
which, I trast, is year by .year advancing 
toward an saswred victory. 

One of the first voices raised in England to 
cheer us was the voice of Thomas Hughes; on 
the platform, in the lecture-ruom, in the draw- 
ing- room, and through the columns of the 
magazines he Ras ever bravely and powerfully 
sustained our cause, and even now lie is heard 


. 


appealing to his countrymen and entreating 
them to seize the greatest opportunity that will 
ever be given of making stronger the bands 
which tie them to the American people. At 
a meeting in London last April, for the purpose 
of promoting the Freedmen’s Aid Society,” 
Mr. Hughes gave utterance to these noble 
words F 


“ But there is another reason why we should 
come forward on this occasion heartily and 
warmly, and that is the extraordinary impor- 
tance of a cordial alliance between the two 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race to the future 
of magkind. It does seem to me that two 
great nations, possessing and glorying in the 
same traditions and the same history, struggling 
at this minute with the same trials, both politi- 
cal and social, and animated, I trust, by the 
same hopcs—I say it does seem to me that two 
such peoples as these, enjoying too, as they do, 
the freest institutions that ever have obtained 
in great nations upon the face of the earth, 
should go forward, not with jealousy, not with 
distrust of any kind, but with a cordial and 
rational wish to advance civilization and 
Christianity over the whole of this carth, and, 
as far as peaceful efforts can do it, to impart to 
all down-trodden people, and to all people who 
are in need of them, the glorious ideas of free- 
dom, and the glorious hopes, which we who 
speak the English tongue in all climates of the 
world possess and enjoy—I do think that we 
ought to be stirred up to great exertions in this 
matter. 1 do think that when we look at the 

nd, the magnificent way in which the 
mericans have met their own great trial, 
English men’s and women’s hearts ought to 
be warmed toward them, and that we should 
show, as emphatically as we possibly can, our 
deep respect and reverence for the work which 
they have done, and the way in which they 
have done it.” 


Willmgly will every American echo back 
the shout raised by the working-men of Lon- 
don of Glorious Tom Hughes!” That name 
will never be forgotten by a country who 
know full well how to appreciate the noble 


_deeds performed in its darkest hour. 


Mr. Hughes is of medium height, neither slen- 
der nor stout, with a ruddy, genial, carnest face, 
whiskers of sandy hue at the side, and altogether 
having a look of ample health, vigor, elasticity, 
kindliness, intelligence, and success. He is 
said to be no orator. His style is quiet, simple, 
colloquial, full of point—not a word too much. 
He often hesitates, stumbles, gets into a maze, 
and comes ont backward. He speaks only 
wlic:1 he has got something to say, and he is a 
man whom the people always welcome upon 
their platforms and listen to with attention. 
Ile is no demagogue; he stands aloof from the 
vain turmoil of common political agitation ; he 
does not set class against class, or appeal to 
the narrow prejudices and interests of one por- 
tion of the community to disparage and con- 
temn the others. His chief aim, on the con- 
trary, is to foster those sentiments of mutual 
respect and Kindness antong them all, without 
which the freest political institutions are but 
means of mischief. ~ » 

The reports which reach us daily from Eng- 
lahd indicate great activity on the part of the 
“reformers,” and “Tom” Hughes is not the 
man, at such times, to be “ off duty.” 
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BLEEP.—A gentleman writing to a New 
York paper from Storkville, N. Y., recently, 
says: The following very strange and anom- 
alous circumstances have just transpired in 
our community. Mr. Gabriel Ellis, a flourish- 
ing ay goods merchant, had frequently re- 
marked that he could sit up three weeks with- 
out any detriment to his health; and that 
after the expiration of that time he could go to 
sleep, and sleep without waking until the loss 
was made up. He was led to believe this fact 
from experiments made on a small scale. In 
the early part of February he sold out his store 
and invested the capital thus raised in a farm, 
which gave him leisure; and in compliance 
with the wishes of several scientific gentle- 
men, he began on the 11th day of February to 
abstain from sleep. Gentlemen sat up by turns 
to satisfy themselves of his strange faculty, and 
to preclude the possibility of being accused of 
momentary snatches of slecp, he would read 
audibly all night long, and keep his feet 
all day—watched all the while at his own 
request. He would comment in a clear, for- 
cible, and intellectual manner upon what 
he read—deploring the  heartlessness of 
“Tago,” laughing at the imitable drollery and 
humor of the “ Army Straggler,” etc. On the 
16th day of March, at the urgent solicitation of 
friends, he went to sleep for the first time, and 
did not wake until the ninth day of the present 
month. 

He expressed the opinion that he could stay 
awake a year, and then sicep in proportion, 
without injuring his constitution. He never 
gets sleepy until he closes his eyes and resigns 
himself to slumber, at which time he gets 
asleep almost instantly, without regard to the 
noise or excitement around him. 


Periodicity is the order of nature. This 
order can not be reversed or long violated with- 
out fatal consequences. The eccentric re- 
ferred to above may stand the racket a 
little while, but he would soon fetch up 
in an insane asylum, or sleep to wake no 
more. This going a long time without sleep 
may be classed with other strange feats, such, 
for example, as going a long time without 
food, and then gorging. All such experiments 
are fool-hardy, and a challenge to the Almighty. 
We have night and day, summer and winter, 
a time for sleep and repose, and a time for work 
and study. We must conform to all the ordi- 
nances of God, or suffer, sooner or later, the 
inevitable conse quences of their violation. 


en U 


To give brilliancy to the eyes, shut them 
early at night, and open them early in the 
morning; let the mind be constantly intent on 
the acquisition of human knowledge, or in the 
exercisa of benevolent feelings. This will 
scarcely ever fail to impart to the eyes an in- 
telligent and amiable expression. 

A WEATHER INDICcCATOR.—A very cheap and 
reliable barometer may be made by mingling 
two drachms of camphor, half drachm of pure 
saltpeter, half drachm of muriate of ammonia, 
and two ounces of proof spirits in a glass tube 
or narrow phial. In dry weather the solution 
will remain clear. On the approach of change 


minute stars will rise up in the liquid; while 


stormy weather will be indicated by a very 
disturbed condition of the chemical combina- 
tion. 
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Religions Department. 


“The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Gr bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Je wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For bim the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be dulit ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the ecorn and wrath of men 
Porsue with deadly sim ; 

Aud malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate hie name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
Aud ever is jébtice done.” 


TO MY MOTHER. 


BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA. 


I Know thon art safe in the mansion of peace 
Thy gracious Redeemer has given ; 

Then why should I weep at thy spirit's release, 
Since thou are accepted in heaven? 

Thou hast left us, and gone to thy dwelling above, 
Where sorrow and grief can not come; 

Thou hast sought and obtained a bright mansion of love, 

_And angels have welcomed thee home. 


Thou art gone to that land where they need not the sun 

To banish the shades of the night; 

Where God, the all-seeing, omnipotent one, 

- Je the life, and the heat, and the light. 

“ And there is no night there,” for darkness and gloom 
Can not enter that far-away sphere, 

Where daybeams celestial forever illume, 
And summer encircles- the year. 


I never beheld thee, dear Mother, these eyes 

Having barely been oped to the light, 

Ere thon hadst in fondness looked up to the skies, 
And thy spirit had taken its flight; 

Yet, oh! I believe thou didst gaze upon me 
With a fondness that could not be told, 

Ere heaven had opened its portals to thee, 
Or thy form had grown lifeless and cold. 


T love thee, dear Mother; and well do I know 
. I shall freely partake of thy love, 
When, no longer a pilgrim and stranger below, 
Isball go to be with thee above. 
Grown weary of life, of its cares and its woes, 
My father has gone to abide l 
With thee, in that land where no blast ever blo.vs, 
And is sleeping in peace at thy side. 


And some of thy offspring, in life’s early morn, 
Were doomed like the flowers to fade; 

And now they lie, wrapt in a slumber forlorn, 
Near the spot where thy ashes are laid ; 

And I, too, am coming to join thee at last, 
(All my sins and my follies forgiven,) 

When life with its cares and its suff rings is past, 
And will view thee the first time in heaven. 


—— — —— 


THE HEAVENLY OHRONOMEPTERS. 
A NEW YEAR'S SERMON. 


BY REV. B. J. GETTELHEIM. 


Text: And let them be for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days, and for years.”— Gen. 1. 14. 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

Tue heavens and the magnificent display of 
the starry host have at all times been appealed 
to as the highest testimony to the existence of 
a Creator, as wise as he is omnipotent. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firm- 
ament showeth forth his handy work,” is not 
only an axiom of Revelation, but an intuitive 
truth to every thinking mind. Who, in a calm 
N unclouded night, can lift up his eyes and gaze 


. 
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at the immense canopy spread above, studded 
with millions of twinkling lights, the lesser of- 
ficered by the greatcr, all brigaded in groups, 
on parade—as it were—before their general, the 
moon, riding majestically over the vast arena, 
“telling the number of the stars, and calling 
them all by their names ;” who can behold that 
thronging host, all living, moving, shining, 
dazzling, crossing each other’s path, and yet al- 
ways in their right place, none impeding the 
other; who, adding to the wonders of the night 
the continuous display of the greater luminary 
of the day, shedding down light and life on 
this lower world, can avoid becoming eonscious 
of his own insignificance, or resist the inmost 
persuasion that there must be a Being of im- 
mense power and wisdom to control and har- 
monize such countless hosts of vast worlds ? 
THE UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 


But prot still than this array of marvels 
painted on the sky is the argument drawn from 
the mathematical relations which the heavenly 
bodies sustain among themselves and bear to 
this sublunary globe. Deny it who may, yet 
it is an indisputable fect, that the sun, moon, 
and stars are in intimate, almost organic con- 
nection with each other and with this earth. 
Who has placed them in this admirable reci- 
procity? Who but the great Creator of all, in- 
tending and ordaining them to be for seasons, 
and years, and days, and to give light upon the 
carth. In vain will caviling philesophy try to 
ersuade even the shallowest mind that matter 
uncreated. If so, each globe is a separate 
and independent Eternal, in itself an absurd- 
ity, and rendering their harmonious co-opera- 
tion quite inexplicable. Have sun, moon, and 
stars, impelled by reason or moved by charity, 
each assumed such positions in space as to 
make them mutually helpful to one u:. other? 
When and where had they a conference to 
limit their respective orbits and agree wpon an 
eternal peace? The unquestioned ham.ony, 
then, and the reciprocal, dutiful services of the 
immense globes 0 10 the universe, though 
separated by inconceivable distances, must al- 
ways stand forth an irrefutable evidence of the 
oneness of the whole visible universe, and the 
conclusion of its common origin be inſerred 
from its common subjection to the same con- 
trolling powers. 


PROOF OF THE DIVINE HUMILITY. 


We have here, also, a presumptive evidence 
of a great gospel-principle, namely, that the 
less is blessed by the greater,” without deroga- 
tion to true dignity. Human pride and anbe: 
lief may indeed wonder at the condescension of 
Jehovah, and question the amazing humility of 
the Highest displayed in the problem of redemp- 
tion, and scarcely consider if proper that the 
lofty Eternal should trouble 1. imself at all about 
such perishing worms as we tro. Yet the phys- 
ical world demonstrates that the huge flaming 
globe of the day is the scrvant of this. little 
planet we inhabit, though but a wee homeo- 
pathical globulus compared with the sun; the 
vastly greater stars are our handmaidens, 
marking on the heavenly dial the hours of our 
short day, the seasons of ov: fleeting years, and 
the age tet cycles in the history of our frail 
race. If, then, the heaven’y bodies, however 

rand and majestic, lose none of their luster 
in being bodyguards of this humble earth, shall 
it be against reason that the great Soul of 
heaven, the Eternal Himself, shall revolve 
round the souls he has 1175 ed upon earth, and 
become their light and life? 
all the cavils of that school that places the 
Creator so high above his creatures as to make 
it unbecoming his grandeur to think of or care 


~. 


Away, then, with 


for them. To us here, sun, moon, and stars, ap- 
parently, have no other reason of existence but 
to serve us, and se likewise has God willed i, 
that the moral purity of heaven should in 
Christ bodily appear on carth to serve our 
humble race, thereby giving the children of 
man the true idea of greatness, for who has 
to stoop most evidently is the Highest. 


THE ETERNAL MEASURES TIME. 


What appears still stranger to the human 
mode of thinking is, fhat God, who inhabiteth 
eternity, should condescend to regulate time 
for short-lived mortals, and more, should ordain 
this the primary use of our satellites above. 
For the law: “ Let them be for scasons, and 
for days, and for years” (i. 14), precedes their 
destination to “ be for lights, to give light upon 
the earth” (i. 15). What can this mean but to 
impress us deeply with the importance of time, 
and the duty of its systematic subdivision in 
all our doings? ‘The greatest element in our 
existence is time. Life is-time.. So searching- 
ly did God look into the affairs of this world, 
and so weli did he adapt it, to the need and 
comfort of his creatures, as to provide a uni- 
versal time- piece, never erring the least part of 
a second, whereby all our enterprises should be 
measured and regulated as to time and season. 
Labor of every kind, husbandry, navigation, 
commerce, science, all would languish, if not 
utterly fail, without attention to time and sea- 
son. It is sun, moon, and stars that herald the 
return of smiling spring; and forewarned of the 
approach of the young year, the farmer pre- 
pares implements and seed, thus being ready 
to begin and finish his work in the proper sea- 
son. And so of his summer, and 30 of his 
harvest. To whom the “ ordinances of Heav- 
en” are not “for scasons,” he may begin too 
late and protract seed-time into the peried al- 
lotted to growth. But what sort ef a harvest 
will xis be? The day-laborer jooks up to the 
sun to know when the time of refreshment has 
come; and again he looks up when the sky 
wanes into night, to ask for a full day’s well- 
earned wages. The merchant princes who 
send, and the navigators who sail, valuable 
ships and cargoes, depend on seasons fur favor- 
able winds, and on the stars for safe guidance 
on the trackless ocean they traverse. And 80 
do traveler and pilgrim in the sand-fiei.'s cf the 
desert. Ah, what would frail mortals do with- 
out that kind provision of Heaven whereby 
their hours, days, and years are measured wit 
utmost correctness and their steps guided into 
the desired haven? Take away dates and 
years from our historical records, what chaos 
of jumbling facts would all the past present to 
the inquirer after practical truth, whether be- 
longing to science, morality, or national life! 
Truth is established by experience, by repeat 
ed observation, and often by periodically re- 
turning coincidences and similitudes How 
could a correet record of the past activities of 
our race be kept without reference to time and 
its subdivisions? How gracious, then, of the 
great Artificer in constructing this vast uni- 


x verse to introduce a self-registering apparatus 


to mark times and seasons of every event! 


_ OUR BODILY DEVELOPMENT SUBJECT TO 
SEASONS. 


No less can it be doubted that our very indi- 
-vidual bodies, as to their development, are 
strictly bound to time. What but time makes 
infaney, manhood, and oÑ age? As the tree 
requires certain periods to grow, flower, and 
fruit, se docs man. You can not hurry ar in- 
fant into bulky manhoed; do what yon may. 
Time alane can do it. Successive months and 

ears are required to harden soft masses into 
nes, develop teeth, strengthen and stiffen 
limbs for locomotion, increase the masa of the 
brain, expand. the chest and abdomen, and 80 
bring on the period of puberty, gradually slid- 
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ing into manhood and womanhood, and then 

in softly descending the declivity of waning 
life till it stops at the grave. All this is the 
work of God by immutable laws and relations 
established between our bodies and the revolu- 
tion of sun, moon, and stars. Then, my friends, 
“let them be for seasons; do not artificially 
push forward the natural development of your 
bodies. You will surely. fail and hurt your- 
selves in the attempt. Which of you by tak- 
ing thought can add one cubit unto his stat- 
ure ?” hy, then, force unnatural precocity ? 


SEASONS FOR MORAL AND MENTAL PROGRESS. 


But while not many—if indeed any—will 
doubt the truth of the position assumed, name- 
ly, that God has ordained seasons both for our 
individual, social, and historical life, few may 
ever have given it a thought, that the stars, as 
time measurerr, are to mark also the seasons of 
our moral and mental progress, so that 7 0 
age may have . degree of devel- 
opment both in body and mind. Every period 
of life, no doubt, has its own natural features, 
both bodily ang intellectual, which will be pre- 
dominant in their season, and these must there- 
fore pre-eminently be developed. Infancy, for 
example, is emphatically the season of obedi- 
ence. It is helpless, dependent on others in 
every respect—natural indication enough that 
the child, so fur from being blindly indulged in 
unbecoming liberties, should be mainly trained 
to patience and submission. Progressive age, 


culture, and example will, carly enough—alag,. | 
too nd ret it to know it has a mind of its 


own. hy then forestall what will come in 
its own natural season? Why, while yet in its 
teens, allow or even teach a child to revolt 
against its destiny, which is to submit cheer- 
fully to what is reasonably imposed on it. If 
any “powers that be are ordained of God,” 
surely that of the parent and appointed teacher 
not only, but of any reasonable adult person 
should be allowed full moral weight with the 
child, which in this way only will learn the 
laws becoming its age. 

With equal certainty we may assume, that 
sinee feeling and affettions precede mental ca- 
pacity, the age of boyhood and girlhood is the 
season for moral and religious training much 
rather than for scientific instruction, even of 
the simplest kind. The grown-up child should 
be taught to love God and fellow-men, to re- 
strain anger, to be supremely truthful, and to 
show mercy and kindness, even before it so 
much as hears of an A B C. 

In the subsequent season of mental culture, 
objective knowledge should for years treasure 
the fresh memory of adolescence before specu- 
lative thought is allowed to fascinate the mind. 
Let our youth learn to know the physical world 
around them, stones, plants, and animals, geog- 
raphy, and even the heavenly map, and no ef- 
fort be spared to draw lessons therefrom to 
strengthen their moral rectitude, built on the 
foundation of responsibility to an all-seein 
God. Let them be trained to enjoy beauty anc 


art in nature, to guard against expensive tastes; 


let personal cleanliness and neatness, frugality 
and self-sacrifice, be taught as laws of human 
happiness, and their neglect be reproved as 
crime; let recitations and examinations be 
daily held in moral actions and feelings, and 
every subterfuge and erroneous principle be 
laid bare; let modesty, humility, zeal for good, 
good temper, peacefulness, loving kindness, 
and forbearance be entitled to reward and 
praise, and success not sought, but only acknowl- 
edged ns unmerited favor from God to tune the 


heart to. gratitude and cheerfulness; let the 
mind how to guard the heart and assi 
reasons 0. doing good and hating evil; this 


will be a mental culture adapted to the season 
of inteHectual spring, on which alone a well- 
poised character can be built up, if indeed our 
educational efforts are to help forward the solu- 
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tion of the great problem—the reformation of 
the world! 

The next epoch, which may be comprised be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and twenty, having 
due regard to out-spokon individual tendencies 
flowing from their respective.organizations, our 
youth should be directed to employ in concen- 
trating mental effort in the direction of their 
probable livelihood. In a new country, like 
ours, it js true, an unexpected chance may open 
new aver#igs of life even for men ln advanced 
age, and give a new turn to old activities. But 
as a general rule, he who has not chosen his pro- 
fession—learned or otherwise—in the morning 
of life, will ever continue a play-ball of circum- 
stances. Let this season, then, be conscien- 
tiously employed for acquiring a thorough 
theoretical understanding of that branch of 
business we have concluded our youths are fit 
for; let them feel it morally Just to make an 
honest living, and employ special God-given 
abilities in advancing certain human indus- 
tries. This will sustain them under the fatigues 
of study, and give the growing tree time to be- 
come sturdy while preparing for fruit. 


UNSBEASONABLENESS TO BE DISCOURAGED. 


I have dwelt with some minuteness on the 
season of childhood and youth, on the right 
employment of which alone rests the hope of 
a thorough amendment of our race. Time for- 
bids to follow the subject further up, nor would 
it be easy to subdivide life into distinct com- 
partments and point out exactly the limits of 
every season for its appropriate activities, see- 
ing that every one of its periods impereepubly 
fuses with the preceding and following,so as to 
preclude correct demarkation. What is intend- 
ed is merely to invite attention to the fact that 
human life, as well as any other growth, has 
its seasons, and should not be expected, much 
less trained, to produce but what is befitting it. 
And were we to examine ourselves Aabitually 
as to fitness of uge and station to particular ac- 
tions we would svon acquire a proper sense of 
what is suitable or not, and be shocked at the 
many aberrations and inconsistencies in this 
respect of which society is guilty, and which 
are at the bottom of a load of human misery. 
Were our tastes well practiced in that direction, 
it would not appear more absurd to sow in the 
winter or plow in harvest-time, than to see 
“the child behave himself proudly against the 
ancient, and the base erect his head against the 
honorable,” and we would be shocked at hear- 
ing an old man swear and curse, just as we are 
amazed on being told he married a maiden of 
sixteen. Contrast and incongruence are as 
striking in the one as in the other, only that 
the common sense of society is not yet trained 
to intuitive perception of moral as it is for that 
of physical disproportion, and it would there- 
fore be doing good service to humanity in 
every age and condition of life to discourage 
what is out of season, and on the other hand 
to establish a habit of self-examination as to 
the relation of duty to age. 


THE STARS TO BE FOR SIGNS. . 


It is in this view alone that we can fully 
comprehend the otherwise obscure phrase: 
“and for signs.” What are we to understand 
hereby? Are we to look up to the stars with 
astrological superstition? Certainly not. (Deut. 
xviii. 10.) The stars are our servants, they arc 
to be for lights and for the measurement of time, 
and not at all objects of veneration, or omens 
for good or evil. (Jer. x.2.) No countenance is 
59 0 by revelation or science either to the 
reathenish practice of inferring human fate 
from any combination of the heavenly bodies, 
all moving according to fixed laws. 

We readily admit that, as testified in sacred 
history, the heavenly bodies often served to 
verify that the God of heaven rules also on 
earth. (Josh. x. 12, Is. xxxviii. 8.) The rain- 


[Jan., 


bow in its loveliness, offspring of the sun and 
the cloud, will always continue a token of a cov- 
enant between God and bis creatures here. 
(Gen. ix. 9.) The Star of Bethlehem was a 
mark in the sky crowning with radiance the 
spot underneath where the infant Saviour first 
touched the earth, and the promised sign of“ the 
son of man” (Matt. xxiv. 30) to appear in heav- 
en, and we may presume it will again range 
among the celestial bodies. In so far the stars 
literally were and will again be “ for signs.” 

The polar and other stars serve as guides 
to lonely travelers in the woods and in the des- 
ert and become way-murks to the mariner on 
the trackless ocean, and no doubt they may 
also have been included in the scope of the ser- 
Vice assigned to the stars. 


When from the bright azure vault, by day or 
night, the upper luminaries smile down on any 
human gathering or festive procession, we 
usually take it as a favorable mark of Provi- 
dence. Let a golden ray of the sun, suddenly 
breaking through the surrounding gloom, beam 
on a saintly face in its last gasp, or in its fu- 
neral bier, few would doubt but it was a smile 
sent down from Heaven expressing complacen- 
cy with the departed and sympathy with the 
bereaved. To believe in such signs can hardly 
be charged to superstition. 


But still more completely will the meaning 
of the phrase, “and let them be for signs,” be 
exhausted, and the whole addition best 
suit the context if we take it as a direct ap- 
pointment of the stars to be signs to us in our 
moral and religious life. Sunrise and sunset 
make each a noteh in time, which none with 
open eyes will not acknowledge as a sign re- 
minding us of the rapid flight of time. Each 
marks a measured portion of existence irrevoc- 
ably gone. Day after day the same phenom- 
ena occur, but we heed them not. et sun, 
moon, and stars have a divine charter, which 
says, “and let them be for signs.” God or- 
dained the stars to cut time up into measured 
portions, and to draw our attention to it, daily, 
monthly, and yearly, and be unto us a standing 
exhortation for its careful employment. As 
the sun rises to run his daily course, so should 
we with each morning gird ourselves to renew- 
ed moral and religious offort, and his setting 
should be the sign to calm reflection on the 

ast day’s work. The new moon is another 
interpunctionary stop in the longer annual 
period, and should be heeded and suitably 
marked. And were it not for our too utilitarian 
education, utterly forgetful of what is above the 
earth, our briglit-eyed children could easily be 
taught to look up and make acquaintance, at 
least, with the zodiacal groups, and recognize 
the various constellations the sun traverses in 
his annual course, so that the very fixed stars 
would be unto us a sign, warning us, like the 
more familiar new sun and new moon, against 
heedlessly rushing by the divinely measured 
subdivisions of time without examining into 
the manner of our employing them severally. 
Ah, how can we lift up our eyes unto heaven 
in the face of that cloud of witnesses sone 
and telling us: The morning cometh, an 
also the night; if ye will inquire, inquire ye, 
(Is. xxi. 12) and not solemnly determine that 
every period of our life should bring forth fruit 
corresponding with its season | 

Come, then, friends and readers of whatever 
age we be, let us at the beginning of this year 
resolve, there shall be no “snow in the sum- 
mer nor rain in the harvest” of our life, but 
that our youth be an uninterrupted course of 
warm-hearted and full-souled activity, and then 
in the evening of our day we shall gather in 
our sheaves with rejoicing, till ourselves shall 
be gathered to our fathers, and thus there will 
be evening and morning, according to God's 
ordinance, one day, every hour spent to its pur- 
pose, to God’s glory, our own and others’ good. 
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POPULAR GYMNASTIOS. 


PaysicaL exercise of some kind is absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of substantial 
health of mind and of body, but it is important 
that such exercise should be natural—that is, 
adapted to man’s peculiar organization. It is 
sufficient that we exercise just enough to keep 
ourselves in good condition, preserving a 
healthy balance between brain and body. To 
do this requires much care and attention, much 
more than most persons are aware of. Many 
of our eminent physicians are strongly oppos- 
ed to gymnastics, as conducted in our public 
gymnasia, on the ground mainly that in those 
places of youthful resort there is too much of 
that spirit of emulation which leads young 
men to attempt to outvie each other in the per- 
formance of difficult feats, in the course 01 
which, oftentimes, an external or internal in- 
jury of a serious character is sustained. Even 
under the eye of a careful leader, in a place 
where apparatus is put up of such a nature 
that the simplest attempt to use it requires the 
exertion of great strength, a youth will some- 
times imperceptibly overdo or strain himself 
severely. Although immoderate exercise of 
any sort is injurious, and therefore to be care- 
fully avoided, yet simple muscular movements 
and attitudinizing, if carefully practiced, are 
productive of much benefit to those whose em- 
ployments are such as preclude them ftom out- 
of-door activity. Much can be said, and much 
has been said, adversely to the popular gym- 
nasia because of their introducing artificial 
and extraordinary movements totally unneces- 
sary to the maintenance of health. A few in- 
discreet persons there are who enter our pub- 
lic gymnasia for healthful objects, who take 
their simple exercise daily, and do not attempt 
any of the “ airy flights” and “ lofty tumbling” 


of the ambitious. These few are really im- 
proved in health and spirits for the very reason 
that their exercises have been natural and 
simple. 

Man, as is evident from his physiological 
conformation, was made to walk upright, with 
his head 


— erectus ad eidera, 


and not designed to imitate the gyrations of 
the elastic monkey or the agile cat. To hang 
with the head downward, suspended by one 
leg or foot; to stand on the head, turn double 
somersaults, or bend backward until the head 
touches the ground, are distortions of and gross 
insults to the human frame. Even those per- 
sons who visit circus performances and gym- 
nastic exhibitions go away deprecating the vio- 
lence of the muscular efforts and strange con- 
tortions of the acrobats as necessarily danger- 
ous to health or limb. What a fine monkey 
that man has made of himself!’ we overheard 
a person remark to a friend as they were leav- 
ing Niblo’s Garden, one afternoon after the 
conclusion of a matinée by the Ravel jumily. 
Yes, such is the fact; men by carrying the mat- 
ter of physical exercise to an unnatural limit 
deteriorate the Auman in them and enhance 
the animal. It is notorious that circus actors 
and contortionists are not long-lived, and we 
have known private individuals who excelled 
as gymnasts complain bitterly of rheumatism 
and other affections of the muscles and nerves. 

What exercise is taken should be had in the 
open air or in a well-ventilated apartment. 
Those artisan employments which require men 
to work out of doors a great part of their time 
are the most conducive to health. We remem- 
ber reading of a young man who came, by the 
death of a wealthy relative, into the possession 
of a large fortune. So prodigal was he in expen- 
diture, so lavish of costly favors on friend and 


acquaintance, that in the course of a few years 
he reduced himself from affluence to poverty. 
Finding it necessary to do something for his 
support, he applied for a clerkship to the mer- 
chants and store-keepers of his native place. 
They knew of his late dissipated carcer, and 
refused peremptorily to empley one whose 
reputation was anything but commendable. 
Almost despairing, he rushed from the town to 
a part of the country where he was not known, 
and meeting with a gang of laborers breaking 
stone on the road, he applied to their overseer, 
who gave him a place among them. Some 
time afterward, a party of gentlemen returning 
from a pleasure excursion cncountered a man 
on the road, with his hat off and hair stream- 
ing in the brecze, industriously applying a 
heavy hammer to the large pieces of stone 
which had been brought thither for the im- 
provement of the turnpike. They recognized 
him immediately, sunburnt and dirty though 
he was,as the young man, formerly so wealthy, 
at whose table they were wont to make them- 
selves comfortable and hilarious, and stopping, 
offered him money and assistance, urging him 
to throw down the toilsome hammer and ac- 
company them to the city, where they would 
find some more respectable occupation for him. 
The inducement was strong, but after a mo- 
ment’s silence he resumed his stone-breaking 
with the reply, “I am obliged to you, gentle- 
men, for your kind offers, but I feel that I will 
be happier in remaining where I am. I get 
enough wages for my comfortable support, and 


when I go home at night, my supper tasten 


good, and I sleep soundly until morning, end 
never awake with a headache or a feeling of 
dullness. I fear should I go with you that my 
former wakeful nights and morning headaches 
would return, and I should then be miserable 
indeed. I now know what it is to be healthy 
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and happy—let me remain so.” He no doubt 
had by stress of fortune, or ill luck,” as many 
would say, fallen into an occupation which well 
accorded with his physical organization, and 
appreciating its beneficia] results was loth to 
leave it lest he might suffer in health by the 
change. But we would not advise all those 
who find their vocations ill adapted to the 
wants of their physical natures to go to break- 
ing stone or wielding the blacksmith’s ham- 
mer, for many of them have not the constitu- 
tion or the large frame required for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a severe manual employ- 
ment. Such should take moderate exercises 
during the day. But those who need the most 
urging on this subject are the.females, old and 
-young, of our larger towns and cities. Many 
complain of their ignorance of the subject and 
the want of proper instruction. Many from 
diffidence shrink from the riding academy or 
the gymnasium. We are glad to know that 
for two-or three years past physical culture in 
connection with mental training has received 
considerable attention from many of our pub- 
lic educators. Some schools have been estab- 
lished where the body as well as the brain is 
instructed and developed. The. success with 
which these schoels have been attended is sur- 
prising, and most happily in keeping with the 
views of the health reformers. Books, too, are 
not wanting, in which carefully prescribed 
modes of exercise are given. One of the best 
we have seen is Watson's Manual of Calis- 
thenics,”* which is adapted to the use of both 
sexes, old and young. 

It contains an extended and varied course of physical 
exercises, without apparatus. The Introduction em- 
braces all necdful directions, rules, and explanations for 
instructors ard pupils, with sections on phonctics and 
respiration. Throughott the book the exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known printiples of 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. These exercises, 
practiced habitualiy and energetically, can not fail to 
yield to youth grace, agility, suppleness, a ready hand, 
as weil as a robust health, solid strength, and power of 
endurance. Almost any echookroom or parlor will suf- 
fice fer the exercises. For those who wieh to use the 
plano to enliven the exercises, there are several pieces 
ef music prepared by the best masters. 


The book is profusely and richly illustrated from orig- 


nal designs. It is printed on superior tinted paper, and 
. is bound in the best style. A reviewer writes: The 


work has evidently been prepared by one who is con- 


golous.of the requirements of the learner, and has stud- 
fed the most effectual way of meeting and supplying 
them. To those in authority, whose influence would be 
effectual m promoting the oiroulation of this book, it be- 
comes a positive duty so to do by every means in theip 
power. All who have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, aud understand how powerless the intel- 
lect is to contend against the burden of a feeble and 
emaciated frame, ure equally interested in ite teachings, 
and uns werable, each in his own sphere, however small 
it be, for the consequences of neglecting them. 


Our illustration, “ A Gymnastic Charge,” is 
taken from this work, and were it not that the 
dumb-)ells held forward so menacingly by the 
joyous boys are representcd to be af wood, in- 
stead of heavy iron, we would be led to fear 
some serious results from their gallant assault. 


$ This ‘truly oile 555 an be abe from us, 

ice $2 WW Wa can also Bu vmnastic apparatus, 
mech us Indian cubs aud dumb-bel s of various weights, 
wooden rings. etc. 
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On Ethnology. 


Troe Chriathanity will galin by every step which is made in the 
kueowledge ef man.—Spurshein. 


THE} ABORIGINAL GRAPHIO 8SYS- 
TEMS OF AMHBRIOA. 


+ Bx E. G. SQUIER, M. A. 


TIE object of the following observations is 
to illustrate the true character of a portion of 
the so-called Mexican Manuscripts” or paint- 
ings, which have been sent to Europe, at differ- 
ent periods, since the Spanish conquest of 
America, and which, falling into the hands of 
superficial investigators, have given rise to 
much erroneous speculation, and led to many 
absurd conclusions. I refer to a class of man- 
uscripts and paintings, sometimes executed on 
prepared skins or paper of the maguey, but 
often on cloth and paper of European manu- 
facture, which are the work of the early Span- 
ish missionaries, or of natives employed by 
them, and originally designed to convey doc- 
trinal instruction, the legends of the Church, 
and the mysteries of the Christian religion, to 
the minds of the Indians, through the medium 
of a system of representation already in exist- 
ence, and with which the Indians were acquaint- 
ed. In other words, the early missionaries made 


‘use of the Mexican hiereglyphical system, if I 


may adopt the term, for purposes of their own, 
in their communications with the Indians; and 
there is little doubt that considerably more 
than half of what are called Mexican Manu- 
scripts now known had their origin in this 
practice. The we'l-informed student, there- 
fore, will not be surprised to find in them those 
confirmations of Christian doctrine, and the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which so impressed the 
mind of Lord Kimgsborough, and which are 
constantly adduced, in unscientific books, as il- 
lustrations of the various hypotheses of the 
unity of human origins, descent of the Ameri- 
can aborigines from Asiatic tribes, a universal 
primitive religion, etc., etc. It is only requisite 
that the history and true character of this class 
of alleged Mexiean MSS. shall be understood, 
to prevent future errore cf this kind, and to 
put a stop to the unprofitable speculations of 
zealous but uncritical writers, who scek to sup- 
port a system of religion and morals which 
needs no prop, by supposed confirmations, 
loosely drawn from the traditions and compli- 
cated systems of barbarors or but partially 
civilized nations, imperfectly recorded and im- 
perfectly understood. 

It is easier to advancc from ignorance to 
knowledge than from erur to truth; and 
hence it is, that American archeology, which, 
as a scienee, is just emerging from the chaos of 
idle speculation, fantastic |. vpothesis, and dog- 
matic assertica, has really to contend less with 
natural than with ai tificial difficultijs. It has, 
at the outsct, to grapple with prejudices and 
pre-occupations, an.! many Uf the minds which 
it addresses are less concerned to know if its 
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results be true, than if they confirm or oppose 
a favorite hypothesis or a forcgone conclusion. 
For instance, the notion of the carly coloniza- 
tion of Amcrica from the northwest, by Beh- 
ring’s Straits or the Aleutian Islands, and the 
origin of Central American and Mexican civil- 
ization from that direction, has been almost 
universally accepted; yet it had its foundation 
only in the presumed necessity of deriving the 
American nations from the Old World, and on 
the supposition that it was here that the mi- 
gration could be most easily effected. It was 
not suggested, nor is it supported by a single 
well-authenticated tradition, by a single paint- 
ed record, nor by a solitary architectural or 
other monument. But once accepted, on other 
grounds, the priests and monks were not slow 
to suppress and distort traditions, interpolate 
and misinterpret manuscripts, and altogether 
divert facts from their true significance to sus- 
tain an hypothesis which should, in turn, sup- 
port their ideas of human origins, founded on 
the dogmas of the Church, and on their inter- 
pretation of Scripture. As a consequence, the 
manuscript which records the migration of 
the Aztecs from lake Michoacan to the valley 
of Anahuac, a distance of less than 400 miles, 
was not only interpreted as recording a migra- 
tion from the plain of Shinar, but it was sub- 
jected to such emendations as should make it 
conform more exactly to the popular hypothe- 
sis. Traditions which referred to events or in- 
cidents, as occurring south and east, were alter- 
ed with equal facility to refer to the north or 
northwest. The figure of Cinteotl, the goddess 
of abundance, the Mexican Venus, was as 
easily altered, in the ritual calendar, into that of 
the Virgin Mary, and the symbolical serpent of 
the benign Quetzalcoatl converted into the scaly 
tempter of the garden of Eden! 

Thus, in addition to that large class of Mexi- 
can Manuscripts, so-called, which owe their 
origin to a period subsequent to the Conquest, 
we find a certain number of authentic Mexican 
Manuscripts, changed in copies, or altered in 
the originals which further embarrass investi- 
gation, and which require a special examina- 
tion. Such an examination, however, is foreign 
to my present purpose, which is only, as I have 
already said, to direct attention to these man- 
uscripts or paintings composed by the early 
priests and monks for the purpose of teaching 
the Christian doctrine, through the aid of the 
Mexican system of representation. 

It is well known that among the semi-civil- 
ized of Mexico and Central America, previous 
to the discovery of America, there existed a 
system of representation by some called hiero- 
glyphical, and by others denominated “ picture 
writing.” Careful investigations have convinc- 
ed me that no single terms can adequately char- 
acterize this system, or rather systems, for there 
was more than one, and satisfied me also, that 
among the nations which had their principal 
seat around Na-chan or Palenque there existed 
a pure hieroglyphical system, while among the 
vations around Mexico, in the valley of Anahu- 
ac, a less perfect or mixed system prevailed, 
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which was composed of condensed pictures, an 
arbitrary or derivative representation of things, 
having a hieroglyphical approach, and a clear 
phonetic value. The capacity even of this im- 
perfect or mixed system was considerable. By 
means of it the Mexicans compendiously re- 
corded their history, composed their rituals 
and civil and religious almanacs, recorded 
titles to property, the judgments of courts, 
assessed taxes, defined gencalogies, etc. When 
Cortez landed, full accounts of him, his equip- 
ment, men, and so far as he indicated them by 
word or action, of his purposes, were thus re- 
corded and sent to Montezuma. The Spaniards 
were not a little surprised at the accuracy at- 
tained under a system obviously so imperfect; 
and the ecclesiastics who followed in the train 
of the conquering armies, animated by a zeal 
not surpassed, if equaled by the martial spirit 
of the military chiefs, readily conceived the 
purpose of using this system among nations 
whom it would have been a hopcless task 
to instruct in the Spanish language and 
alphabet, as a means of communicating and 
disseminating their doctrines. A very con- 


siderable, in fact, all the influential part of 


the native population, the officers and sacer- 


dotal body, were thoroughly instructed in their 


hieroglyphical system, and the Catholic priests 
rightly valued the influence which their faith 
would have, if it could be conveyed to the 
Indians in what might be called a native garb. 
They therefore used their utmost exertions to 
acquaint themselves with this system and 
adapt it to their purposes. 

The first attempt toward this adaptation, or 
perhaps the first use of pictorial representa- 
tions in teaching the Indians, out of which 
this adaptation gradually grew, was within 
eight or nine years after the capture of Mexico, 
by Testera of Bayonne, brother of the cham- 
berlain of Francis L According to Tor- 
quemada, “ Not being able to learn the lan- 
guage of the Indians so quickly as he wished, 
and impatient of delay, he took a new mode of 
preaching, by means of an interpreter, taking 
with him the mysteries of the faith, painted on 
a cloth, which the interpreter explained to the 
Indians as instructed by the servant of the 
Lord, and thus he converted numbers, availing 
himself greatly of the representations of pictures 
which he carried with him.” 

Testera became afterward commissary-gen- 
eral of the Indies, and his followers, the cele- 
brated Sahagun, Motolinia, Peter of Ghent, and 
all the Franciscans, adopted his example of 
using pictures in their teachings. They ex- 
tended the application of these paintings (which 
were doubtless originally simple exaggerations 
of those which to this day fill the churches of 
Italy, Spain, and Mexico) and incorporated 
with them many of the native figures. And as 
Testera went all over New Spain, through 
Central America and Yucatan, and even to 
Peru, it is not improbable that many traces or 
remains of his paintings may still exist in all 
those countries, where, according to Gonzaga, 
“ the memory of Testera was long preserved,” 
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and where in the time of Barezzo Barezzi, the 
Indians every year celebrated a {vast “ in honor 
of their holy and glorious friend.” œ 

In the provinces near Mexico, as soon as the 
Franciscans commenced this adaptation, the 
interpreters and a great number of natives em- 
ployed as missionarics, lent themselves zeal- 
ously to promote it. Motolinia, in his MSS., 
informs us that he was literally overwhelmed 
with Indians, who presented themselves with 
their confessions in figures. From this time 
the adaptation advanced, and Valdez, in 1579, 
and Torquemada, nearly a century after the 
Conquest, received similar confessions. In 


their time, indeed, this system was preferred - 


to alphabetical writing by Indians, who were 
perfectly versed in the latter. 

There still exist, in the museum of Mexico 
and clsewhere, several kinds of catechetical 
compositions, under a more or less advanced 
adaptation of the native system, some of them 
approaching so nearly to absolute native orig- 
inals, dating beyond the Conquest, as only to be 
distinguished from them by the material upon 


which they are painted. They exist of all 


dates, from the arrival of Testera in 1529 until 
1600, the time when the industrious J. Baptista, 
still making use of the paintings, wrote his 
work, entitled “ Hieroglyphics of Conversation, 
in which, by Means of Prints and Figures, the 
Natives are Taught to desire Heaven.“ These 
Christian paintings seem to have been of three 
kinds: 

First: Those of Testera and the first Fran- 
ciscans, which were simple paintings, more or 
less adapted to Indian conventionalisms, in 
their style of execution. 

Second: Those of a mixed kind, in which 
some simple paintings were preserved, largely 
illustrated by Indian arbitrary and other 
figures, which, for lack of a better term, might 
be called hieroglyphics. 

Third: Those in plonetto characters, in 
which there was a complete adopton of the 
Mexican system. 

The mixed MSS: were only Testeran MSS. 
touched up by the natives, with proper and other 
names in phonetic rebuses, and sometimes with 
a sign illustrating the action represented in the 
painting. The proper manner in which these 
paintings should be made, led to in‘rrminable 
quarrels among the monastie erders, and, in 
Peru, ended in a battle, in which the Jesuits, 
on their side, had more than four hur ‘red of 
their number slain. 

In Mexieo it required the energetic inter- 
position of the secular arm to prevent them 
from coming to blows. 

The third class of Christian, or post-Mexican, 
paintiags phonetic in character are described 
as follows by Torquemada, who, Ixtlilxochitl 
assures us, was the first who succeeded in in- 
terpreting the pictures and poems of the Indi- 
ans. After speaking of.the mode in which 
some Indians learned the Pater Nester, he 
adds: Others translated the Latin into words 
in their own language, whieh resembled them 
in sound, representing them, not by letters, but 
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by the things themselves signified—tor they 
had no letters besides pictures, and it was by 
these that they understood each other. This 
will be more clear by an example. The word 
most nearly representing Pater being Panti, 
the name of a sort of small flag, which served 
to express the number twenty, they put this 
small flag for pater. In place of noster, a word 
resembling their nocht, they paint a tuna 
(cactus), fig, the name of which, sochdi, recalls 
the Latin nostèr, and so they proceed to the end 
of the prayer. By a similar process and similar 
characters they wrote down what they wished 
to learn by heart. This was during the first 
period of their conversion, for now (between 
1502 and 1614) they no longer require to use 
these ancient characters.” 

This passage, which pives the true key to 
the Mexican writing, confirms what: Torque- 
mada elsewhere says of the real letters or hiero- 
glyphics in use in his time. He speaks of the 
existence of a class of Totonac menks. who 
were employed to compose, to. put in good 
style, and to write in figures the discourses which 
the pontiffs pronounced in public. Sahagun 
also assures us, as well as other authors, that 
there were school-books “ containing poems in 
ancient characters.” 

Of course Testera’s ignorance of the native 
languages preciaded anything like phoneticism 
from his first compositions. On the other 
hand, they were toe ungonnected to deserve 
the name of ideographic. As I kave · said, they 
were only rude paintings, without any special, 
significance in themselves, but imply expres- 
sive as illustrations of verbal discourse. It 
was practically these awkward exaggerations 
or Scriptural caricatures which led te the con- 
troversy between the Dominicans, to which 
order Testera belonged, and their rivals the 
Franciseans, for when the last, improving on 
the paintings of Testera, assimilated theirs 
more and more to the native paintings or 
records, the Dominicans attémpted to appro- 
priate the improvements to themselves. Now, 
although the frtars became very expert in 
their use of the native systems, there were 
many things they could not express, either for 
want of a knowledge of the system or in con- 
sequence of its own defeets. The more ab- 
stract ideas connected with their doctrines de- 
fied their ingenuity to render them, and in these 
cases it will be seen from the following passage 
from Acosta, they were compelled ta resort to 
fWreign, European, Greek or other characters, 
most likely, from their pedantry, or, in order 
tá preserve stricter exactitude, Greek or He- 
brew characters. In rendering any portions of 
the Bible, it is almost certain the CETACEI 
last- named would be used. 


The language of Acosta is as follows: 


One of our Jesuit fathers, n experienced 
and skillful man, assembled the old men of 
Teacuco, Tula, and Mexico, and conferred much 
witlrthem (in reference to the paintings), They 
showed. him their libraries, their histories, their 
calendars, and othcr things worthy to be seen. 
They had figures and hicroglyphieg which were 
thus employed $ in their petting which 
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had a figure were répresented by their own ef- 
figy, those which had not were rendered by 
other significant characters, and by this means 
they expressed all they desired. For dates 
they had complete signs, etc. But as their 
figures and characters were not so copious and 
efficient as our letters and writing, they could 
- not go accurately render the words, but only the 
substance of the ideas. And as they still re- 
cite the harangues and discourses of thelr an- 
cient orators and rhetoricians, and many poet- 
ical chants which it was impossible to learn by 
means of these hieroglyphics and characters, 
we must infer that the children were taught 
these by heart. | 
Nevertheless, they wrote the same discour- 
ses by images and characters; and in order to 
convince myself of it, I have examined the 
prayers of Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo, 
etc., written in the same mode with the In- 
dians, and they may well astonish whoever 
sees them. For, in order to express these 
words ‘T confess myself, they paint an Indian 
confessing on his Knees at the feet of a monk; 
then, for the words ‘to God. Almighty, they 
paint three heads crowned, to represent the 
inity ; for ‘ to the glorious Virgin Mary,’ they 
paint the face and bust of our Lady with a 
child; for St. Peter and St. Paul, two heads 
surrounded by a halo, with keys and a sword; 
and in this way the whole Confiteor is written 
in figures. Where figures are wanting,” con- 
tinues Acosta, “ they put characters, as for 
‘which I have sinned ei 


Acosta has not told us what kind of charac- 
ters he means, and they are variously supposed 
to have been Eurepean, Greek, or Hebrew, and 
ideographic. De Brosses, in his treatise on 
the Mechanica] Formation of Languages (c. 7, 
8. 14), translates the chapter of Acosta from 
which I have quoted, and throughout under- 
stands Acosta to mean by caracieres,” Mexi- 
can characters. But when he comes to the 
passage in question, he suddenly translates the 
word “characters in our letters,” and proceeds 
to say that the figured writing of the Mexicans 
never advanced as far as Acosta pretegds, and 
that it failed the moment it became necessary 
to express some intellectual or moral idea, or 
anything relative or abstract. But De Brosses 


evidently underrates the capacity of the Mex- 


ican system, for if they were obliged to resort, 
as often as he pretends, to foreign alphabets, 
the accurate and scrupulous Acosta would 
have qualified his assertions and mentioned the 
fact. 

Nevertheless there are paintings composed 
partly of figures, and partly of alphabetical 
Writing, such as De Brosses meant. Such were 
the confessions which Torquemada mentions, 
in which the nonfigurative part is in European 
characters, well formed and perfectly legible. 

Monastic Christianity is not always the same 
with ours, and sometimes is not over-scrupu- 
lous. For, in some of their painted prayers, 
etc., the monks took great libertics ; St. Francis 
is interpolated by the Franciscans, after St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in the Confiteor. Instead 
of “in thought, word, or action,” they said or 
painted “in eating, drinking, etc.,“ in figures 
not wholly decent. In some, Jesus Christ does 
not ġie on the cross, but has a battle with 
Herod, cuts in pieces his army, and then as- 
cends into heaven. In others, he is delivered 
from the Jews by the Spaniards, by force of 
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arms. As late as 1853 I saw a sacred drama 
or representation at Soyopango, Central Amer- 
ica, on Goed Friday, in which the Spainards 
were represented as interposing in behalf of 
Christ in the same manner. This explains the 
reproach of Remesal, “that the Indians never 
knew of the passion or death of Christ, be- 
cause it had not been taught to them, the rea- 
son of which was that the Spaniards giving 
themselyes out to be immortal, did net wish to 
admit that their God could die.” 

My friend M. Aubin, of Paris, has five of 
these Christian books, more or less in the Mex- 
ican figures, some of them having Spanish text 
interposed, others Otomi and Mexican text, in 
European characters. They have nearly the 
same figures, chiefly Testeran, and are evident- 
ly of Franciscan origin. But they differ from 
those purely Testeran, inasmuch as the inter- 
mediately abstract terms, or those which have 
no proper image, are sometimes represented by 
phonetic characters of undoubted Indian ori- 
gin. The best book of this kind in the mu- 
seum of Mexico is in the Nahual or true Mex- 
ican language. In this two altars, or rather 
the figures of them, stand for daily bread, in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Now, daily bread rendered lit- 
erally in Nahual is momoztle, while an altar in 
the same language is momoztli. In other paint- 
ings of thig prayer, the same phrase or term is 
represented by the figure of a roll of bread and 
that of the sun—e sun under the tropics being 
equivalent to a day. We even find Spanish 
phoneticism in paintings of this kind in the 
native languages. Thus in the title of the Ave 
Maria we observe a bird, Ave in Spanish stand- 
ing for its first part. 

The phonetic signs were sometimes sustain- 
ed through whole prayers, without the slight- 
est resort to ideography, and this fact gives us 
some idea of the capabilities of the pure Mex- 
can system. Such is the case with a Pater 
Noster preserved in the museum of Mexico. 
It throws great light upon the Mexican paint- 
ings, and is avery good example of them. The 
manner in which the title Pater Noster is reh- 
dered, may serve to illustrate the whole: 


Pa-te-noch-te. Pa-tetl-noch-tetl. 
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First is the figure of a little flag, or panttl, 
the root of which is pan or pa, second, the 
sign of stone, tell, root te, thus making, syllabi- 
cally, pate for Pater, the r being wanting in 
Mexican. Next we have the sign of the fruit 
of the cactus, nochtli (root noch), and stone, teti 
(root fe), as before making nosfe—the r, for the 
reason already given, being wanting. The 
whole is therefore the nearest possible approach 
to the Latin, represented by Mexican figures, 
of exact and unmistakable phonetic value. 

A general comparison of the ancient and 
positively Mexican paintings leaves no doubt 
that this mode of representation, by syllabic 
phonetics, in which the wofs of words only were 
to be understood by the figures, or sounded in 


reading, was the mode universally accepted, 
more or less mixed up with ideographic signs 
and simple pictures. 

And here I may observe, that although all 
the painted historical records, and civil and 
ritual calendars, on skins or paper of the ma- 
guey, Which have been brougbt from Mexico 
and Central America, are loosely called Mexi- 
can, yet there is a wide distinction to be drawn 
between those found in Mexico and those ob- 
tained from Central America, Of those from the 
country last named, unfortunately but few ex- 
amples are known to exist. The so-called 
Dresden MS., published by Lord Kingsbor- 
ough, is perhaps the only perfect manuscript 
of this kind.in Europe. But happily at Palen- 
que and Copan, and those other Palmyras hid- 
den among the tropical forests of America, 
we have left to us a great number of sculptur- 
ed tablets and other monuments, bearing in- 
scriptions, which equally illustrate the graphic 
system of Central America, as distinguished 
from all others, and which will ultimately re- 
ward the perseverance of the student with au- 
thentic revelations of the history and religion 
of the people who carved them in the stone. 
The elements of this Central American system 
seem to be few, and very exact in their appli- 
cation, not admitting of that variation which 
would naturally result from the caprice or vary- 
ing individual conceptions or tastes of the per- 
sons employing the Mexican system. We dis- 
cover in it no proper representations of things, 
except as pictures illustrative of what may be 
called the text of the manuscript; or in minia- 
ture in the text, when employed as signs or 
characters, having a fixed and constant value, 
or modified only by the addition of arbitrary 
signs, like the points in Oriental writings. Such, 
at least, is the hypothesis I have been led to 
form of the graphic system of Central Amer- 
ica. And believing that the existing aborigi- 
nal population of that country is chiefly com- 
posed of the descendants of the authors of 
this system, the builders of the monuments 
to which I have adverted, and consequent- 
ly speaking the same language which they 
spoke, or one but slightly modified from 
it, I conceive that as the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt could only be interpreted through 
the Coptic, so those of Central America 
can only be understood through that lan- 
guage of which the Maya, Kachiquel, Quichi, 
etc., are but dialects. Until these are carefully 
studied, and grammars and dictionaries of 
them obtained, I believe no real advance can 
be made toward the reading of the Central 
American inscriptions and manuscripts. Indi- 
vidually, therefore, I have confined my exer- 
tions to procuring accurate copies of the in- 
scriptions, and such information respecting the 
languages referred to, as shall serve, in mili- 
tary phrase, as a basis of operations, Those 
interested in the subject may be gratified to 
know, that through my own exertions and the 
zeal of friends, I have been able to procure, be- 
sides many detached vocabularies and gram- 
matical notices, complete grammars of the 
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Quiché and Kachiquel dialects, and also a dic- 
tionary of the Maya, of 27,000 words, and one 
of the Kachiquel of 16,000. Of the Maya, 
grammars are in existence and in print. 

After these somewhat desultory references 
to two of the graphic systems of América, that 
of Mexico and that of Central America, I may 
perhaps be indulged in saying a word on that 
ruder system practiced by those Indian tribes 
occupying an intermediate position between 
the absolute barbarism of the Esquimaux and 
the Root Diggers of California, and the rela- 
tive civilization of Mexico, and which more 
exactly than any other answers to the descrip- 
tion of “ picture writing.” 

The scope of this system, and the extent to 
which it was applied, have not been generally 
understood nor fully recognized. Without, 
however, going into an analysis of its princi- 
ples and elements—an inquiry of much inter- 
est—it may be claimed, upon an array of evi- 
dence which will admit of no dispute, that 
under it the Indians were not only able to com- 
municate events and transmit intelligence, but 
also to record chants and songs, often contain- 
ing abstract ideas—allusions to the origin of 
things, the powers of nature, and to the ele- 
ments of their religion. “ The Indians,” says 
Heckewelder, have no alphabet, nor any mode 
of representing words to the eye, yet they have 
certain hieroglyphics by which they describe 
facts in so plain a manner, that those who are 
conversant with their marks, can understand 
them with the greatest ease—as easily, indeed, 
as they can understand a piece of writing.” 
This author also asserts that the simple prin- 
ciples of the system are so well recognized, and 
of so general application, that the members of 
different tribes could interpret with the great- 
est facility the drawings of other and remote 
tribes. 

Loskiel has recorded his testimony to the 
same effect. He says: “The Delawares use 
hieroglyphics on wood, trees, and stones, to 
give caution, for communication, to commemo- 
rate events, and preserve records. Every In- 
dian understands their meaning, etc.” It has 


- also been observed of the Ojibways, that “every 


path hath its blazed and figured tree, convey- 
ing intelligence to all that pass, for all can un- 
derstand these signs, which are taught to the 
young as carefully as our alphabet.“ Testi- 
mony might be accumulated upon this point, 
to an indefinite extent, were it necessary to 
to my purpose. 

Most of the signs used in this system are 
representations of things; some, however, were 
derivative, others symbolical, and’ a few arbi- 
trary. They, however, were not capable of do- 
ing more than to suggest classes of ideas, which 
would not be expressed in precisely the same 
words by different individuals. They were 
taught in connection with certain forms of ex- 
pression, by which means they are made es- 
sentially mnemonic—a simple or compound 
sign serving to recall to mind an entire sen- 
tence, or a series of them. A single figure, 
with its adjuncts, would stand for the verse of 


‘beaver skins. 


a song, or for a circumstance which it would 
require several sentences to explain. 

Thus the famous Metai song of the Chippe- 
ways, presented by Mr. Catlin, although em- 
bracing but about thirty signs, occupied, in the 
slow, monotonous chant of the Indians, with 
their numerous repetitions, nearly an hour in 
its delivery. James observes, respecting the 
recorded Indian songs, “ They are usually carv- 
ed on a flat piece of wood, and the figures sug- 
gest to the minds of those who have learned 
the songs, the ideas and the order of their suc- 
cession. The words are not variable, but must 
be taught; otherwise, though from an inspec- 
tion of the figure the idea might be compre- 
hended, no one would know how to sing.” 
Most of the Indians lore being in the hands of 
the priests or medicine-men, the teaching of 
these songs was almost entirely monopolized 
by them. They taught them only to such as 
had distinguished themselves in war and the 
chase, and then only upon the payment of 
large prices. Tanner states that he was occu- 
pied more than a year in learning the great 
song for “ medicine hunting,” and then obtain- 
ed his knowledge only at the expense of many 
After the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, among some of the Western tribes, 
prayers were inscribed on pieces of wood, in 
mnemonic symbols, in the making and teach- 
ing of which to their followers some of the 
Christian chiefs obtained a profitable mo- 
nopoly. 

Admitting then, as we must do upon this 
evidence, that the American Indians had the 
means of imperfectly recording their traditions, 
songs, etc., we can readily understand how 
these might be taught by father to son, and 
perpetuated in great purity through a sucession 
of priests—the sages of the aboriginal races. 
The fact that they were recorded, even in the 
rude way here indicated, would give them a 
degree of fixedness, and entitle them to a con- 
sideration which they would not possess if 
handed down in a simple oral form; and in 
this sense, the importance of preserving these 
“singing boards,” as they were sometimes call- 


ed, in connection with the songs of which they 


furnished the key, can not be over-estimated. 
For however much we may differ as to their 
historical value, yet they must always have the 
highest interest as illustrating a rude system of 
representation, which may be taken as the first 


advance beyond a simple oral transmission o 


ideas, and from which we may trace upward 
the course of human invention to its highest 
and noblest achievement, in the present per- 
fected form of written language. 


— d 0- Gi 
WORTH OF A HOMH. 


BETTER tban gold is a peaceful home 

Where all the fireside charities come; 

The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 

Hallowed by mother, or sieter, or wife. 

However humble the home may be 

Or tried with sorrow by Heaven's decree, 

The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
` And center there, are better than gold. 


EDINBURGH PHRENOLOGICAL. ASSOCIATION. 
—Through the polite attention of Mr. J. C. 
Smith, of Dundee, Scotland, we received the 
following account, copied from the Daily Re- 
view of Edinburgh : 

This Association held its annual social. meet- 
ing in the Phrenological Museum, Surgeon 
Square, on Monday evening (being the seventy- 
eighth anniversary of the birth of the late Mr. 
George Combe)—the President, Mr. A. Reid, in 
the chair. Among those present were Mr. J 
W. Jackson, Glasgow ; Mr. Wm. Brodie, R. 8. 
A.; Mr. W. Neilson, W. S.; Messrs. Ferguson, 
Vernon, Laing, etc. After an excellent ser- 
vice, the secretary read letters of apolo 
from Dr. W. A. F. Browne, Comasissionee tn 
Lunacy; Francis Farquharson, Esq., of. Fin- 
zean; A. Trevelyan, Esq., etc. The President 
delivered an address, in which he gave an 
account of Mr. Combe's phrenological works 
and the important influence they had exercised 
on the progress of society, concluding with 
some remarks on the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year, and the establish- 
ment, by the trustees, of the late Mr. W. R. 
Henderson, of a valuable lending library of 
works on mental and social science. Mr. 
George Dowie delivered an address on The 
Influence of Language in the Development of 
Character,” followed by Mr. J. W. Jackson, who 
spoke on “ The Importance of Phrenology in 
Anthropological Investigations,” in which he re- 
viewed the whole of the controversy regarding 
the relationship of man and the lower animals 
asserting that the Huxley-Owen controversy 
was totally devoid of interest unless the com- 
batants associated with the examination of the 
cranial structure an inquiry into the functions 
of that organ. Phrenology: he stated, wa8 the 
instrument which showed the wild chasm be- 
tween man and the lower animal. Tke 
audience, which completely filled the museum, 
were entertained at intervals with a number of 
songs by a sclect party of amateur vocalists. 
The meeting closed with votes of thanks to the 
speakers and singers. 


ES Spe 


DOTTINGS AND PERSONALITIBS. 


DR. B. H. Wasuineton, of Augusta, 
Ga., bas sent us copies of bis recent articles on Phre- 
nological Hypothesis concerning Consciousness and 
Mental Action.” His views are in some respects new, 
and well worth the attentive perusal of all who are inter- 
ested in mental philosophy, We purpose to publish 
them seriatim. 

Mr. J. Woop Davinson, a good theo- 
retical phrenologist and a versatile writer, is on the eve 
of his departure for Europe. He will remain in Paris 
during the great Exposition, acting as correapondent for 
prominent Northern and Southern newspapers. 


Ovr recent pupil, Mr. J. W. String, 
has made a very successful début before the Chicago 
public. The press report favorably of him. 


AMONG the many elegant and ap ro- 
priate gift-books for the holidays, Professor Longfellow's 
“ Evangeline," illustrated by F. O. C. Darley; Mr. 
Whittier's Maud Muller,“ illustrated by Mr. Hennessy ; 
and Mr. Lowell’s “Sir Launſal,“ illustrated by Mr. 
Eytinge, are well calculated to win popular favor, because 
of the neat style of their bindings, the artistic finish of 
their engravinge, and, above all, the reasonableness of 
their prices. 

Rev. Henry Warp Breceer has 
been announced a contributor to The Methodist. That 
paper will publish fortnightly a fresh sermon of the un- 


‘doctored celebrity. 


Rev. Cuacncey Gres, for some time 
pastor of the New Jerusalem Church in this city, will de- 
liver a course of six lectures on the Theological Writings 


of Emanuel Swedenborg. in the church, tae Street, be- 
tween Fourth and Lexington avenaes. This is a 


opporsanity for those who would know something of the 
great Sweden 


seer, and the church which he founded. 
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“Ir I might give a short hint ta an impartial writer, tt would be to 
tell Luim hie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiawed truth, let him proclaim war with manukiod— 
neither to give nor to take quarte?. If he tella the crimes of great 
men, thoy fall upan him with the fron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when thay have any, then the mcb attacks him with 
slander, But tf he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
blies, and then he may go on fearless, and this fs the course I tske 
myself” De Fee. 
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THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lirr ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
ad vanee; single numbers. 20 cents. . Please address, 
Messrs. FOwLER AXD WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


SALUTATORY. 


Harry New YEar, dear readers, one 
and all. May this volume—FoRTY-FIVE 
—of our PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL open 
as auspiciously to your approval as the 
best volume of past years. The future 
—the ever glorious future is before us. 
Hope, with bright wings.and rosy smile, 
beckons us on in the course we have 
chosen. Causality and Comparison bid 
us to cull from the stores which Individ- 
uality and Eventuality have been indus- 
triously gathering, from far and near, 
such material as will best illustrate the 
Mirthful- 
fulness suggests that it is well, now and 
then, to be witty and facetious; that it 
is the most direct way to some hearts by 
an excitement of their risibles; that to 
make our adversary. laugh is a point 
gained. Ideality and Sublimity urge the 
introduction of metaphor and figure, the 
use of our rhetorical acquirements, and 
an occasional sally in the “ grandilo- 
quent.” Fine language, say they, is po- 
tential with those who are. skilled in 
the “‘accomplishments” of society, and 
of course the Eprror is not wanting 
in the refinements of the beau monde. 
Agreeableness indorses the counsels of 
these inspirers of the imagination, and 
suggests the propriety ef a careful ob- 
servance of the delicate prescriptions of 
etiquette. Cautiousness whispers, “ Be 
careful that you do not get yourself into 
trouble by che too bold assertion of prin- 
ciples and facts which may be adverse to 
public sentiment.” “ Yes,” chimes in 
Approbativeness, “keep as much as possi- 
ble on the popular side, for you know that 
is the speecdiest route to applause and 
distinction; besides, you know, Custom 
the world’s great idol we adore.’ ” 


best for the occasion, and do not permit 
prejudice or favor to influence you; count 
your experience and opinions of the first 
importance, and announce them with the 
air of assured confidence in their superior 
worth.” Staid Conscientiousness advises 
us to “be sure that we are right, and 
then go ahead,” not sparing evil in what- 
soever place we find it; giving and ask- 
ing no quarter. Firmness blurts out, 
“Stick to what you say, right or wrong; 
don’t budge an inch, and the world will 
be the more obsequious.” Continuity 
would bolster up Firmness by urging us 
to “ sift everything to the bottom; make 
sure work of finishing it before giving 
attention to anything else; and do not 
allow yourself to be drawn hither and 
thither by contending influences.” Ven- 
eration enjoins respect for things old 
and things sacred, and would have us 
acknewledge a superintending Provi- 
dence, and inculcate the requirements of 
piety. Faith gently murmurs, “ Trust in 
the Lord, and he will do thee good. All 
things are possible to them that believe.” 
Benevolence offers her most cordial sym- 
pathy, and thinks it consonant with true 
nobility of soul to be generous and kind 
in our comments, that “ the gentle word 
quelleth the storm,” and that it is best, 
if we err at all, to err on the side of 
mercy. Destructiveness forcibly prompts 
us to “act with vigor and effectiveness, 
to strike hard while the iron’s hot, and 
not be sparing of our blows. If there 
be any opposition, rip it through, anni- 
hilate it, and don’t stop to pick up the 
pieces.” Combativeness says, “ Be cour- 
ageous, be bold, be irrepressible, and you 


will wrest the victory from the enemy 


in the midst of his camp.“ Ah! hush,” 
whispers Secretiveness, a word in your 
ear—don’t be caught napping, be shrewd 
and cunning if you would be successful. 
Bait your hook wisely. Ply your lines 
skillfully, and you will soon have enough 
fish in your basket.” Acquisitiveness 
would have us consider pecuniary results, 
and ‘pats the question, “ Will it pay ?” 
urging that we should set a good price 
on our wares, awd make the “‘end and 
aim’ of our business identical with those 
of the world—the acquisition of wealth.” 
Ganstructiveness kindly offera to plan 
ttle undertaking we may have 
_ Friendship, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, and Amativeneds urge the necessity 
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of giving attention to the home and so- 
cial circles if we would enjoy much of 
real happiness in this terrestrial sphere. 
They also have to suggest many good 
things in the way of the improvement 
of society, which good things we will 
request them to present through our 
columns as occasion may offer. Tune 
sings in our ear of the delights of musio, 
and entreats us to say a word in her 
favor, so that joy, gratitude, and pleasure 
may find their fitting expression through 
her appropriate measures. Language 
owns the important part she has to bear 
in the realms of discussion and instruc- 
tion, and offers her valuable instrument- 
alities in communicating our thoughts to 
world. Our little friends Time, Form, 
Size, Weight, Color, Order, and Number 
kindly offer us the privilege of calling on 
them for information in their respective 
lines whenever we need it. 


What a host of assistants we have 
here, and how grateful we should be for 
their proffered aid! We will make them 
available, each, if we can, in his or her 
proper department, and as many simul- 
taneously as the nature of the occasion 
or the subject demands. There is a pos- 
sibility that one or more of these valu- 
able coadjutors may now and then exer- 
cise too much influence in our considera- 
tions, overawing and preventing others 
from giving full expression to their views, 
and so forcing a verdict to a greater or 
less extent er parte, and not in strict ac- 
cordance with equity and candor. This 
possibility we must seek to avoid, at all 
times insisting that Benevolence, Caus- 
ality, and Conscientiousness shall have 
the precedence in the debate. No 
knowledge is useless to the editor. The 
more he knows of all things, the better 
he can do any one thing. This axiom we 
have frequent occasion to appreciate. 
Persons write us from differeat sections 
of the country asking all sorts of ques- 
tions, and had we the fabled wisdom of 
Apollo we would sometimes be at a loss 
to answer an inquiry. It is a very simple 
matter to ask questions—quite another 
to answer them. 

What important events have taken 
place during the past year! The brief 


-but weighty contest between- Austria 


and Prussia has necessitated a oonsider- 
able change in the map of continental 
Europe. Prussia has taken an advanced 
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position among the world’s monarchies ; 
Austria, hitherto recognized as a superior 
power, has receded into comparatave in- 
significance; while poor, misguided, 
down-trodden Italy has emerged from 
the meanness and obscurity of centuries 
and taken a respectable stand among the 
nations. Glorious Garibaldi! But the 
most significant and the most important 
event of all, an event which looms up in 
the horizon of 1866 like some vast meteor 
of surpassing brilliancy, is the successful 
laying of the Atlantic cable. A pure 
triamph of science, and a marked ad- 
vance in the measures of civilization. 
This new and magnetic bond of union be- 
tween the Old and New Worlds will not 
be without its beneficial effects upon 
both. It will tend to maintain the iden- 
tity of human nature on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The doctrine of “equal rights,” 
as upheld in America, will through the 
agency of the telegraphic wire electrify 
the “ men” of Europe, and prompt them 
to an assertion and maintenance of their 
rights as men, and so aid in bringing 
about that amelioration for which the 
lower classes there are sighing. The great 
Papal hierarchy, which for ages has issued 
ite imperial mandates from the hills of 
the “ Eternal City,” seems unsteady and 
falling. The once proud disposer of 
thrones and principalities now holds the 
ancient seat by the sufferance of a single 
monarch. Whatever inferences may be 
drawn from prophecy with respect to 
this remarkable religious phenomenon 
we leave to the. theologian, venturing no 
hypothesis on our own account, but feel- 
ing that the “just God, who presides 
over the destinies of nations,” will make 
“all things work together for good.” 

In America we have had political 
thunder-storms which threatened serious 
results, but which passed by without 
damage, save to those who stood in the 
way of justice aud progress. If bad men 
have been elevated to high places, they 
must themselves come up to the high 
plane demanded by the office, or they will 
be cast aside as so much useless lumber. 
If they were simply perverted, they may, 
nay, must, reform. Education, morality, 
religion, temperance, liberty, and pro- 
gress will triumph. Enterprises are go- 
ing forward; railways from the Atlantie 
to the Pacific are being pushed through; 
wild lands are being subdued and put 
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under cultivation; miners are bringing 
down from the mountains gold, silver, 
copper, and iron; farmers are flourish- 
ing; manufacturers are making money ; 
and all classes of the temperate and in- 
dustrious are thrifty and prosperous. 

We now begin a new year and a new 
volume. May that beneficent.Brovidence, 
who has cheered and prospered us in the 
past, graciously vouchsafe His direction 
and counsel in the future, that we, and 
all who help, may be enabled the more 
efficiently to perform the great work as- 
signed us of promoting the physical, 

mental, and moral well-being of others. 
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YOU HAVE COME. AGAIN. 


Ir was painful for us to say “ farewell,” and to 
think of parting company with our old readers, 
which we did in the concluding number of the 
last volume — December; 1866. Our “ good- 
bye” to former subscribers was uttered in a 
low mental whisper, and in sorrow at parting. 
We had come to feel a nearness to those with 
whom we had exchanged thoughts, and whose 
familiar names were on our books and con- 
stantly in our minds. Frequent mental inter- 
views had begotten a feeling of sympathy and 
support. We should have claimed each, on 
meeting, as a friend, and felt “ perfectly at 
home” in his or her presence. : 

But the parting word was said, and we turn- 
ed again to our work, feeling grateful that we 


had met, and hopeful that we should meet 


again. How quickly have our hopes been re- 


alized! The “good-bye” was but for a day. 
Again we are 1 with those cheering and 
welcome words, How do you do?” Here 
we are again!' Put ug on your book for 
life.” “I am in for the campaign.“ The 
JOURNAL just suits me.” “ We can not kee 

house without it.” “Make it weekly.” “It 
does not come often enough.” “How I regret 
I did not know of it sooner?” “Wer it 
aloud in the family.” “It is instructive and 
entertaining.” As good as preaching.” ‘ Will 
the EDITOR please give us his likeness in the 
JOURNAL ?” [He would, but wife objects; 
fears others may fall in love with it—as she 
did—at first sight! Whata whopper! Then 
how could she avoid being jealous? Wait 
awhile, till he gets a little gray and less fasci- 
nating, then it may be safe to put his picture 


in the JOURNAL.) Portraits of the great, the 


good, and the weak, and the bad will continue 
to appear—as formerly. Questions will be an- 
swered, as usual, by our oracle, who alwa 
has several dictionaries and encyclopedias in 
his head, having graduated in several schools, 
on sea and land. New books will be descri 
inventions noticed, and everything new an 
useful in our department of science and philos- 
ophy placed before our. readers. It shall net 
be our fault, then, if the JoURNAL be not a 
welcome visitor in every family. We repeat 
to all former subscribers a hearty welcome, 
thrice welcome to a place in our new subscrip- 
tion books, and to our ‘hearts. Toward new 
comers we teel like parents who have welcome 
additions to the family; while loving the first- 
born, we have no less affection for the last; 
and all- who feel an intensst in the cause we 


advocate, and who are with us in thought, 


spirit, and sentiment, we extend the hand of 
welcome. We greet you, we 


rasp you, we 
welcome you. And may our frequent inter- 
views during the year 1867 prove alike to all 
most “ pleasant and profitable.” 
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THE] GREAT RAILROAD EXCURSION 
TOWARD THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


— — 


Tue Eprror is preparing for an early num- 
ber of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL an ac- 
count of the recent great railroad excursion to 
the one hundreth meridian of longitude, 250 
miles west from Omaha, Nebraska, in which 
he was a most happy participant. Portraits of 
the leading railroad men, and of the members 
of Congress who formed part of the two hun- 
dred or more invited guests, are now being 
engraved. When ready, we shall try to “show 
up” this, one of the greatest of modern events 
in its true colors. 

We of the East, with all our book know- 
ledge of geography, do not comprehend the 
vast magnitude of the West! With our best 
conceptions, our view of the country may he 
likened to our looking at the great globe 
through a keyhole. e shall try to describe 
just a little of what we lately saw on the road 
to the Rocky Mountains. 


PAWNEE INDIAN SRULLS.— To the Hon. J. 
E. Kelly—member of the Legislature of Nc- 
braska, and president of the Columbus (Ne- 
braska) Phrenological Society, the first one 
established between the Missouri River and 
the Rocky Mountains—the Editor is indebted 
for polite attentions when on his recent excur- 
sion to celebrate the opening of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and for a fine specimen of a 
Pawnee Indian skull; also to Mr. Smith, post- 


master of Omaha, for similar attentions, and 
for- another skull of the same tribe, both of 
which now fonn a part of the lerge collection 
at 389 Broadway, New York. The Editor 
would also make his grateful acknowledgments 


| to the American Express Company, for kindly 


franking to his address the package containing 
the skulls. ae j 
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Pror. Acassız IN NEw York.— The N70 
York Association for the Advancement of Sei uce 
and Art, which has for the past two years been 
industriously engaged in bringing before the 
public numerous subjects of interest, is now 
making preparations for a course of popular 
lectures by the distinguished naturalist, Prof. 
Loris AGassiz, whose recent thorough inves- 
tigation and study of the geographical, botan- 
ical, zoological, aquatic, and ethnological char- 
acter of Brazil has furnished him with an 
amount of material for the purpose unequaled 
by that of any other individual. The course 
is to consist of six leetures, which will afford 
the learned gentleman an opportunity to illus- 
trate, in his peculiarly happy and attractive 
style, a large variety of interesting topics. The 
size of the audience will be limited to the seat- 
ing accommodations of the Lecture Hall of the 
Cooper Institute, and those who may be so 
fortunate as to secure tickets for the course 
will be treated to a very rare and profitable 


entertainment. The lectures will be delivered 


some time in the month of February. 
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SING AWAY YOUR GRIEF. 


WE can sing our cares away easier than we 
can reason them away. Sing in the morning. 
The birds are the earliest to sing, the birds are 
more without care than anything else that I 
know of. Sing at evening. Singing is the 
last thing that robins do. When they have 
done their daily work; when they have flown 
their last flight, and picked up their last 
morsel of food, and cleaned their bill on a 
napkin of a bough, then, on a topmost twig, 
thev sing one song of praise. I know they 
sleep sweeter for it. They dream music; for 
sometimes in the night they break forth in 
singing, and stop suddenly after the first note, 
startled by their own voice. O that we might 
sing evening and morning, and let song touch 
song all the way through ! 

As I was returning from the country the 
other evening, between six and seven o'clock, 
bearing a basket of flowers, I met a man that 
was apparently the tender of a mason. He 
looked brick and mortar all over! He had work- 
ed the entire day, and he had the appearance of 
& man that would not be afraid of work. He 
was walking with a lithe step, and singing to 
himself as he passed down the street, though 
he had been working the whole day, and 
nearly the whole week. Were it not that my 
good thoughts always come too late, I should 
have given him a large allotment of my flow- 
ers. If he had not been out of sight when the 
idea occurred to me, I should have hailed 
him, and said, “ Have you worked all day ?” 
“Of course I have,” he would have said. 
“ And are you singing?” “Of course I am.” 
Then take these flowers home, and give them 
to your wife, and tell her what a blessing she 
has in you.” 

O that we could put songs under our bur- 
dens! O that we could extract the sense of 
sorrow by song! Then these things would 
not poison so much. Sing in the house. 
Teach your children to sing. When troubles 
come, go at them with songs. When griefs 
rise ip, sing them down. Lift the voice of 
song against cares. Praise God by singing ; 
that will lift you above trials of every sort. 
Attempt it. They sing in heaven; and among 
God's people upon earth song is the appropri- 
ate language of Christian feeling. BEECHER. 

[Sensible. Do we not sing the restless baby 
to sleep? Do we not sing “ Hail, Columbia,” 
to express our love of country, and sacred 
songs to express our gratitude to God? 80 
we may drive away melancholy, and divert 
the mind from painful subjects, by the aid of 
music. We vote for music, morning, noon, and 
night. Should a mad man attack us, we might 
try to sing him down, as did the fiddler when 
chased by a wild bull. 

“ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 


— « i> o -Ol 
BraverY.—“ Now, then, my hearties,” said a 
gallant captain, you have a tough battle before 
you. Fight like heroes till your powder’s gone; 
then—run! I'm a little lame, and T'U start now. 
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PORTRAIT OF ELIZA COOK. 


AUTHOR OF “THE OLD ARM CHAIR.” 


ELIzA Cook. well known as a metrical and 
prose writer, author of The Old Arm-Chair,”’ 
was born in London about the year 1818. At 
the age of fifteen she lost her mother, a woman 
of culture and refinement, much above her so- 
cial condition. Her own disposition and tastes 
being of an elevated character, she thereafter 
found little in her domestic associations in sym- 
pathy with those feelings. Actuated by the desire 
to emancipate herself from the uncongenial cir- 
cumstances by which she was surrounded, she at- 
tempted the expression of her feelings in poetry, 
and was successful, meeting with a cordial recep- 
tion. 
„Eliza Cook's Journal,“ a weekly publication, 
and achieved fortune and reputation with her 
vigorous pen. She now contributes, both in 
prose and verse, to several British periodicals 

In Eliza Cook we havea happy illustration of 
a full vital temperament associated with author- 
ship. which is quite in contravention of the gen- 
erally received idea of “spare and lean writers.“ 
She is, however. truly English. The head is ev- 
idently much larger than the average of woman, 
especially in the regions of Ideality, Sublimity, 
and Mirthfulness. She should be known for im- 
agination and sprightliness conjoined to a strong 
vcin of the mirthtul and humorous. The emo- 
tional and reflective organs predominate over the 
perceptive and merely passional ; still, the base- 
of-brain is large enough to render her hold on 
life and socicty tenacious. Hope is also strong, 
which renders life attractive in its many phascs. 
Buoyancy, elasticity, and exhilaration should be 
characteristics of her disposition, and impart 
their inspiration to her pen. That is a jovial, 
happy face, almost rollicking. Good-humor and 
good health are clearly expressed in this full- 
formed English woman. 
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STERNE says,“ The grand error of life is, we 
look too far; we scale the heavens; we dig 
down to the center of the earth for systems; 
and we forget ourselves. Truth lies before us: 
it is in the highway path, and the plowman 
treads on it with clouted shoes.” 


From our Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Phys- 
lognomy for 1857. Sent post-paid for 20 cents. 


Subsequently she became the editress of | 
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TWO CAREHRS OF WOMANHOOD. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


In our January number of the PHRENOLO- 
GICAL JOURNAL we published an article 
entitled “ The Two Paths,” or, a portraiture of 
the lives of two boys reared under different 
auspices, the one terminating happily and 
successfully, the other making a total wreck of 
life. That article excited considerable atten- 
tion, and was favorably commented upon by 
the press at large. We now present our 
readers with a brief description of female life 
in its two most marked phases. Our hypo- 
thesis is as follows: Figures 1 and 2 repre- 
sent two little girls just in the dawn of life, 
fresh, joyous, and pure in their childish sim- 
plicity. Yet we must mark a difference in 
their infantile faces, and the source of that 
difference can be traced in their parentage, 
birth, and surroundings. The parents of the 
first are plain, retired people, possessing strong 
religious principles and considerable intellec- 
tual culture. Their child is the object of 
tender solicitude. Her playmates are carefully 
selected for her, and the utmost regard is paid 
to her moral and mental training. Surrounded 
by the best influences, she becomes a quiet, 
unobtrusive, sweet-tempered girl. The parents 
of the second, although on the same plane in 
society with those of the first, are more worldly 
people. They are free and easy in their mode 
of life, fond of company and indulgent, allowing 
their child the utmost latitude. She “ runs the 
streets,“ picking up any one she fancies as a 
playmate, in fact, associating promiscuously. 
She becomes dashing, pert, pleases the adult 
visitors at her parents’ house, to say nothing of 
the inward satisfaction which her parents feel, 
by her smart “speeches, forwardness, and so 
cunning” ways. 

Time passes on—eighteen years have gone 
by, and No. 1 has grown up into the sweet 
modest maiden. She is simple and unaffected 
in her manner. Her mind; though not over- 
tasked with study, under judicious culture, is 
well stored with such information as is neces- 
sary to the performance of the duties apperte- 
nant to woman. She is quiet and unosten- 
tatious, with enough of dignity to prevent 
insolent familiarity. To be sure, she knows, 
personally, little about vice and crime as it 
exists in the world; but she has been taught 
its nature, and her high moral tone renders 
sina matter of the deepest abhorrence to her. 
The spiritual instruction of her parents and 
teachers, and the precepts of-the sacred Word 
of God, are kept as the most valuable of her 
treasures. At home, among ber friends—at 
school, among her associates, she is loved and 
respected. Her health having been well cared 
far, nick-nacks, confections, and the whole 
host of poisonous sweets which, unfortunately, 
go many children are allowed to riot in, having 
been excluded from her dietary, she is well 
fortified by a substantial constitution against 
the common ailments of life. Happy are her 
prospects ! 
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Meanwhile, No. 2 has grown up 
in her own way, according to her 
own devices. She is now a wild, 
fly-away “ young lady.” Her asso- 
ciations, which her parents allowed 
her to choose, or rather to “ pick 
up,” have brought her in contact 
with sin. Look in her counte- 
nance (fig. 4), and behold those 
voluptuous indications which are 
distinctive marks of the young 
woman of pleasure. There is no 
mistaking that face. And yet so 
young! Yes! She chases the 
gaudy bauble of pleasure as the 
only joy of carth. Permitted in 
her youth to have her own way, 
self-willed and capricious, without 
those high and holy influences 
which would have tended to draw 
her up and beyond temptation’s 
snare, her propensitics have at- 
tained the ascendency over her 
moral nature, and she only finds 
delight now in what she terms the 
joys of life. Excitement, the giddy 
throng, the swell of passion, se- 
ductive musics, and the mazy 
whirl of the dance are her delights. 
We pause, and gaze upon her face, 
pityingly, when we meet her in 
the crowded thoroughfare. We 
can not but experience a pang of 
sorrow, for her countenance tells 
unmistakably of her downward 
course. 

Many years have passed by, and 
we find her, whom we last con- 
sidered as an amiable and intelli- 
gent girl of eighteen, now become 
a fully matured woman (fig. 5). 
She is married, and that discreetly; 
for, considering the careful culture 
of her youth, and the kind sugges- 
tions which she has doubtless re- 
ceived on so important a subject as 
marriage from interested friends, 
and the carnest thought which 
she herself has bestowed upon it, 
she could not hastily make a choice 
of her life’s partner; but, deliber- 
ately considering the consequences, 
she has given her hand with her 
heart to him whom she could 
honor as well as love. It is pro- 
bable that she has not been with- 
out her share of life’s trials and 
disappointments. Perhaps be- 
reavement has visited her bright 
home; but being sustained by a 
strong faith in that Saviour whom 
she was carly taught to love and 
confide in, she can be resigned yet 
cheerful under the severest afflic- 
tion. Her house is a place of quiet 
domestic enjoyment; her children, 
trained up carefully, do not annoy 
visitors by their rudeness ; but all 


— 


who visit her desire to go again. 


Her husband while with her finds 


the cares of his business grow lighter, and his spirits rise under the 


influence of his wife’s cheerful voice and sweet inspiring smile. 
does not seem to grow old; the girl is, in fact, impressed upon that 
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fresh countenance, and imparts buoyancy and dignity to the woman. 
In fig. 6 we see the reckless, cold-hearted, miserable woman ; surviv- 


Fre. 6. 


ing the exciting and pernicious course of her early years, she has be- 
come a gloomy, indifferent, and apparently heartless woman, caring 


nothing for others, and thinking that others care nothing for her. 


She 


has had her fill of worldly pleasure. But how unsatisfactory it has all 
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been! How painful its conse- 
quence! She regards the world 
as mean, sordid, and corrupt. Her 
days of youth and happiness are 
past, for her manner of lifo has 
rendered her prematurely old. The 
fiery draught is now her only 
friend, for in its intoxicating depths 
she can temporarily forget the 
maddening recollection of her 
shame. Perhaps she, too, has been 
married. But what man, except 
he be as abandoned as herself, 
could live with her? In the street 
she is regarded with loathing 
and contempt by the passers-by. 
“Friends she has none!” There 
is no kind word of sympathy ex- 
pressed for her! She has lost all 
friends, and misery, only misery, 
scems to be her inevitable portion, 
for she lives obstinately and will- 
fully, without repentance and with- 
out grace! We see no encourage- 
ment in that half-frenzied face, and 
we turn from it with a sich of reliet 
and of sadness. 

In the midst of her home, among 
the many friends whom her kind- 
ness and ready sympathy have 
closely attached to her, No. 1 
grows old indeed “gracefully.” 
The silver threads, which passing 
years have imperceptibly inter- 
woven one by one with her shin- 
ing tresses, announce her advanced 
age. How beautiful she appears, 
the aged Christian, the admired,’ 
the revered center of an extensive 
circle! Her presence is ever wel- 
come, and her counsel gratefully 
received ; and when the sun of her 
earthly existence shall set, in what. 
a halo of glory it will tako place! 
What sweet memories will linger 
on earth to console those in whose 
hearts she was held so dear! Her 
life, while she lives, is the life of 
faith, and her death, when she 
dies, will be a joyful transition to 
a blissful immortality. 

But how different is the picture 
presented by No. 2, in the closing 
scene of her career, supposing that 
she has been suffered to live and 
She is probably the 


hospital, or asylum, a tax upon 
the slate, an object of care to those 
who will not regret her decease. 
She will go down to the grave un- 
cared-for and unmourned. If not 
under the care of the civil author- 
ities, she worries through the rem- 
nant of her days in some lonely, 
squalid, out-of-the-way garret, 
among wretches almost as iniser- 
able as herself. She is an object 
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of aversion to-her neighbors, and of dread to 
their dirty children ; for now and then, alcohol 
aud her unbridled passions drive her to the 
cxtremities of delirium, and in one of those 
paroxysms of madness, death comes, either 
by her own hand, or her diseased and broken- 
down body finally succumbs to its natural 
destiny, and her staring eyes are fixed until 
the last trump shall awaken her to judgment. 
Sad, fearful end ! the inevitable result of a life 
of sin! Reader, ponder well these two 
sketches, and gather therefrom the instruction 
we have sought to impart. Choose Wisdom’s 
ways, for her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and ull her paths are peace.“ 


— . —— 
RATTONALISM. 


RATIoxALIsx, strictly speaking, signifies what 
is conformable to reason; that which possesses 
the attributes and methods of reason. It is that 
method of thought which in matters of religion 
not only allows the use of reason, but consid- 
ers it indispensable. The term has now, how- 
ever, acquired a wider meaning, and stands in 
opposition to supernaturaliom, or the belief in the 
miracles recorded in the Bible, the genuineness 
and accuracy of which it questions. It procceds 
farther, and denies the presence of any element 
other than human in the Bible, or that there is 
any satisfactory evidence of the truth of its al- 
leged supernaturalism ; and the word Rationalism 
has now become synonymous with or a species 
of infidelity. This system of interpretation upon 
the principles of human reason has become fa- 
mous in the present day by the opposition in which 
it stands to Protestantism ; but to comprehend 
riahily the struggle between Rationalism and 
Protestantism, we must look at it from a histori- 
cal point of view. 

Much has been written on thig subject, and the 
most recent defense of it is by Mr. Lecky, fol- 
lowing closely in the steps of Mr. Buckle in his 
„History of Civilization.“ According to Lecky, 
human reason is the only factor of history; the 
agency of God is ignored; elaborate creeds and 
liturgical services are a barrier to the mind's 
prozess, because they shackle the intellect by 
iupure traditions; and Rationalism is the only 
rclicf of these later times; and he totally dis- 
cliiins the agency of the Holy Spirit in giving 
inspired truth to the world or in educating the 
Church, ete. 

That such views should be repudiated and their 
influence counteracted was a matter of necessity, 
and Mr. Hurst, in his late volume on the His- 
tory of Rationalism,’’ and which has called our 
attention to the subjeet, has come boldly forward 
to the self-imposed task in repelling the invasion 
of such skepticism. 

Mr. Hurst bases his discussion on the present 
theme on three great principles, namely : 1. That 
infidelity presents a systematic and harmonious 
history, 2. A history of a mischievous tendency 
is the very best method for its refutation and ex- 
o Hiatory of Rationalism, e embracing a Survey of the 
Present State of Protestant Theology, with an Appendix 


on Liverature. By the Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M., D.D. 
S cond edition, revised, New York: Carlton & -Porter 
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tirpation. 3. Of Rationalism it may be affirmed, 
as of all the phases of infidelity, that it is not 
in its results an unmixed evil, since God over- 
rules its work for the purification and progress of 
His Church. 

Upon these principles Mr. Hurst lays the foun- 
dation of his History. To do justice to the 
exccllent work which Mr. Hurst presents would 
require too much of our very limited space, and 
we must therefore content ourselves with pre- 
senting to our readers but a bricf synopsis of 
those interesting chapters which relate chiefiy to 
our own land and to Great Britain. 


RATIONALIGM NOT AN UNMIXED EVIL. 


The third great principle underlying Mr. 
Hurst’s work, namely, Of Rationalism it may 
be affirmed, as of all the phases of infidelity, that 
it is not in its results an unmixed evil, since God 
overrules its work for the purification and pro- 
gress of His Church,” is thus substantiated by 
him when he says: ‘‘A nation is never so pure 
as when emerging from the seven-fold heated fur- 
nace. * * The whole history of religious 
error shows that the Church is celd, formal, and 
controversial before the visitation of skepticism. 
When every power is in full exercise, infidelity 
stands aloof. God has so provided for his people 
that he has even caused the delusion by which 
they have suffered to contribute great benefits 
but little antiaipated by the deluded or the de- 
luders themselves. The intellectual labors of 
the German: Rationalists have already shed an in- 
calculable degree of light on the sacred books, and 
upon most every branch in theology. But thus 
has God ever caused the wrath of man to praise 
Him. Church history was crude and 
ill-written before the Rationalists expended their 
toil and learning uponit. They investigated the 
fountains ; made the storm-beaten monuments, 
old coins, and medals disclose their long-kept 
secrets ; and threaded the labyrinths of secular 
history, written in almost every European lan- 
guage, in order that nothing serviceable to their 
cause might be lost.’’ 

After defining the meaning of the word Ration- 
alism as accepted by other writers, Mr. Hurst 
proceeds to investigate the causes and results of 
the success of Rationalism. He says that it must 
be confessed that the German Protestant Church, 
both the Lutheran and Reformed, called loudly 
for reinvigoration. But it was faith; and not 
reason, that could furnish the remedy ; and had 
Pietism, with all tts extravagances, been fostercd 
by the intellect of the pulpits and universities, it 


would have accomplished the same work for 


Germany in the seventeenth century that the 
Wesleys and Whitfield wrought in England in 
the eighteenth century. The influence of Ration- 
alistic doctrines in Germany at that time is seen 
now even among the hum blest peasants, who step- 
ping on our shores at Castle Garden, will stare in 
wonder as you speak of the final judgment, the 
immortality of the soul, and the authenticity of 
the Scriptures. Thus bas Rationalism corrupted 
a land for several generations. But,” continues 
the author, the Church has proved herself able 
to depose many corruptions of her faith; yet 
this attack upon her faith she has still to van- 
quish thoroughly. Our task is simply 


to lift the finger of warning against the increas- 
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ing influx of Rationalistic tendencies from France 
and England; which lands had first received 
them from Germany. One of our great dangers 
lies in permitting reason to take our premises aud 
build her own conclusions upon them.“ 

ENGLISH RATIONALISM. 

The religious lesson taught by the condition 
of England during the eighteenth century is the 
inevitable moral prostration to which skepticisin 
reduces a nation, and tho utter incapacity of lit- 
erature to afford relief. Mr. Hurst, after having 
faithfully sketched the rise and progress of Ra- 
tionalism in Germany, Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, and the declination of thove powers 
during their periods of rcligious skepticiam, to 
which he devotes fifteen chapters. then procecds 
to discuss the present position of Rationalism in 
England, and to show how the soil was prepared 
for its introduction by the Deists, who were ever 
steady in the pursuit of anything which would 
help to maintain their cause. Another great in- 
fluence in promulgating skepticism is found in 
the literature of that day, of which he says: 
„The literature of England during the most of 
the last century presents a picture of literary os- 
tentation. The Deists had toiled to build up a 
system of natural religion which would not only 
be a monument to their genius, but serve as an 
impassable barricr to all such claims as were 
urged by the zealous and loud-spoken Puritans. 


.But early Deism lacked an indispensable element 


of strength—the power of adapting iteelf to the 
people. Its best priests could not leave the 
tripod, though many of the oracular responses 
were heard some distance from the temple doors. 
In time, there arose a group of essayiste and 
poets, who, with a similar coterie of novelists, 
dictated religion, morals, politica, and literature 
to the country. Their influence was so great, 
that when they flattered the heads of govern- 
ment, the latter were equally assiduous in play- 
ing the Mæcenas to them. Still 


other influences were at work. French society, 
French literature, French fashions, and French 
infidelity pervaded the whole land, mainly 
through the agency of the. aristocracy. ‘Tho 
attempt,” says Mr. Hurst, to rear a Paris on 
English soil was an immense success. The young 


were delighted with the result; the aged had 
been too ill-taught in early life to raise the voice 
of remonstrance, 


With the exception of the 
Puritan opposition, the gratification was univer- 
sal; and that took place in religion aud litera- 
ture which, had it occurred in warfare, would 
have kindled a flame of national indignation in 
every breast ; England fell powerless, contented, 
and doomed into the arms of France.“ 

Mr. Hurst then criticises the attacks of Hume 
and Gibbon on the divine origin of Christianity, 
whose mischievous influence imparted he classes 
with the elder school of Deists and French infi- 
delity, of which he says: The Church had not 
the moral power or purity to assert her own au- 
thority. She had lost the respect of the world 
because she had no respect for herself. She was 


.| therefore enervated at a time when all her power 


was needed to resist the skeptical and immoral 
tendencies of the day. But a new religious 
power, from an unexpected source, began to influ- 
enee the public mind.“ 

This was the movement inaugurated by Wcs- 
ley and Whitfield, the influence of which is to be 
seen even at the present day; the rise and pro- 
gress of which Mr. Hurst describes in a very lucid 
and eloquent manner. He then proceeds to crit- 
icise the philosophical and literary Rationalism of 
Coleridge and Carlyle; the critical Rationalism — 
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of Jowett ; the Essays and Reviews, and Bishop 
Colenso, and continues with a survey of the ex- 
isting church parties, and concludes his chapters 
on the English Church with the following exhor- 
tation: The Protestant Church of Great Britain 
has no time for idleness, and can not afford to 
waste any truth power while so many enemies 
are assailing its walls, When the crisis shall 
have passed, it will be seen that not a superfluous 
hand was lifted in the combat. What British 
and American Protestantism needs to-day is nota 
class of discoverers of new truth, but that the 
defenders of the old truth, availing themselves 
of every new step of science and criticism, be 
chivalricin opposing their adversaries and watch- 
ful of the interests which God has placed in their 
‘keeping. 
. RATIONALISM IN AMEBIOA. 
The author then turns his attention to our own 
country. He says: What, then, has been the 
reception in America of that system of skepticism 
which has produced ravages on the Continent and 
‘now forebodes evil in our English mother-land ? 
-Is Rationalism likely to run its destructive cycle 
in the United States? Has the American Church 
no antidote for the great theological errors of the 
present age?“ These are questions of vital im- 
‘portance to the prosperity of American Protest- 
antism, to which Mr. Hurst devotes a lengthy 
discussion. He considers it a matter of surprise 
that French infidelity bas not acquired a greater 
influence over our people. But it was not wholly 
without power, and the first twenty-five years of 
the history of the Church witnessed greater re- 
ligious disasters than have appeared at any sub- 
sequent time. Still, it may be said that skepticism 
has not yet gained a permanent foothold here. He 
urges the necessity of the American Church mak 
ing efforts against the inroads of this tendency. 
He warns them that the last effort of Rationalism 
may address itself to the American Church. The 
Church in this country has partaken of the pride 
awakencd by our unexampled national prosper- 
ity ; and many of her noblest sons had well-nigh 
come to the oonclusion, before the outbreak oj 
the late civil war, that she must inevitably pros- 
r, simply because of the remarkable temporal 
lessings which God had lavishly given. But 
without faith nothing can be accomplished, and 
three decades may be sufficient to so change the 
whole aspect of our religious life that the Church 
may become thoroughly Kationalistic * °* *° 
Our civilization is undergoing a complete revolu- 
tion. The field is newly plowed by the events of 
the last few years, and it becomes the Church to 
scatter the seeds of truth with an unsparing 
hand. If this land is to be blessed with pure 


faith, as in past years, a faith strong enough to 


repel every ow of skepticism, to the Church as 
an instrument, and not to our natural growth, 
shall be attributed this popular prosperity. If 
we would secure for future years an uncorrupted 
faith, the enaction of pure laws, the introduction 
of the Gospel into every social class, an increased 
enthusiasm in missionary labors, the intense 
union of all parte of our country, and the united 
progress of piety and theological science, the duty 
of the present hour must be discharged.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hurst takes a very hopeful 
view of the future of the Protestant Church, re- 
garding the most important successes of man as 
born of his severest trials; the wrath of man 
being made to praise Him.“ 

For a clear, concise, and truthful history of the 
rise, progress, atid consequences of Rationalism, 
and its influence upon civilization, written in a 
‘clear and strong yet fascinating style, and from 
a purely orthodox stand-point, we refer our read- 
ers to Mr. Hurst’s work. We have cndcavored to 
give an idea of what the author aims at in pre- 
‘senting his history to the world. 

Justice can not be done to a work of this de- 
scription unless it be thoroughly studied, as it is 
necessary that the circumstances which attended 


its inception and subsequent movement, its 


origin, character, effects, and apostles, should be 
understood. 2 


ALEXANDER POPH. 
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An intense mental tempcrament, a keenly 
susceptible and sensitive organization, and a 
bodily constitution weak and delicate from his 
birth, were the most prominent features of 
Pope’s make-up. The appearance of the face 
is that of ill health and depressed spirits. The 
ungainly cap or turban rather adds to the sad- 
ness of the expression. The prominence of 
the eyebrows indicates power of perception 
and a keen appreciation of material things. 
Imitation, Ideality, and Language were largely 
developed, imparting the abiligy to copy the 
models he admired, to cull from the world of 
fancy choice flowers, and to express his burn- 
ing thoughts in suitable language. He was ev- 
idently courageous, though very sensitive to 
criticism, and his courage imparted boldness 
in the execution of his ambitious projects. 
His sympathy appears to have been strong and 
his affection tender and impulsive. Vitative- 
ness was influential, and the basilar organs 
generally well indicated, giving him much te- 
nacity of life and an apprcciation of those 
things which are conducive to existence; 80 
that, notwithstanding deformity and a natu- 
rally delicate constitution, he attained to the 
age of fifty-six. | 

Alexander Pope, the author of the “ Essay 
on Man”—an installment of which we present 
to our readers in the present number of the 
JOURNAL—was born in London, May 21, 1688. 
His father was a wealthy linen-merchant of 
London, and his mother was of a “good 
Yorkshire family.” The former died in 1717, 
and young Pope went with his mather to re- 


side at Twickenham, on the banks of the 


Thames. 

Pope had not the advantages of a thorough 
education, but acquired a good knowledge of 
Latin, and some Greek, French, and Italian. 
He was a poet almost from infancy > he “ lisp- 
ed in numbers,” and when a mere youth he 
surpassed all his cotemperaries in metrical 
harmony and correctness. Several pastorals 
and translations of his appeared in 1709, but 
were written three or four years earlier. These 
were followed by the “ Essay on Criticism,” 
1711; “ Rape of the Lock,” 1712-1714; “ Wind- 
sor Forest,” 17183; Temple of Fame,” 1715; 
“ Epistle of Eloisa,” and “ Elegy on an Unfor- 
tunate Lady,” in 1716, 1717, two poems inimi- 
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table for pathetic beauty and finished versifica- 
tion. From 1715 till 1726 he was chie‘ly en- 
gaged on his translations of the “Iliad” and 
“ Odyssey,” which realized to him the sum o1 
$410,000. 

He next edited an edition of Shakspeare, 
which proved unworthy of his reputation. In 
1728, 1729 he published a satire called “ The- 
Dunciad,” an attack on some persons against 
whom the sensitive poet had conceived an en- 

mity. In 1737 he gave to the world a volume 
of Literary Correspondence.” Between the 
years 173! and 1739 he issued a series of po- 

etical es8ays, moral and philosophical, with 

satires and imitations of Horace, all admired 

for their sense, wit, spirit, and brilliancy. Of 
those delightful productions, the most celebra- 
ted is the “ Essay on Man,” the first epistle of 
which appeared, anonymously, in 1738. A 
general revision of his earlier. works closed the 
poet’s literary cares and toils. He died on 
the 30th of May, 1744, and was buried in the 
church at Twickcnham. 

Pope was of very diminutive stature, and 
deformed from birth. His physical infirmity, 
susceptible temperament, and incessant study 
rendered his life “ one long disease.” He was 
irritable, offended by trifles, never forget- 
ting or forgiving them; yet, when no literary 
vanity or rivalry intervened, he was gencrous 
and affectionate, and showed a manly and in- 
dependent spirit. As a literary artist, and 
brilliant declaimer, satirist, and moralizer in 
verse, Pope stands unstirpdssed. 


Ev@enrre’s ReLIQUARY.— La France, in its 
obituary notice of Count Baciocchi, who dicd 
in Paris recently, says that the Empress“ sent 
to him, as an act of unexampled favor, to keep 
in his room, so long as his illness should last, 
as she had kept it in hers at the moment of 
the birth of the Prince Imperial, a jewel which 
is assuredly the most precious of the crown of 
France. This is a reliquary, the skillful work 
of Froment Meurice, in which is seen a shred 
of the swaddling clothes of Jesus Christ, a bit 
of the Virgin’s vail, a strip of St. John the 
Baptists winding sheet, and in the middle, 
suspended in the manner of a pendulum, 
Charlemagne's talisman—given by the magis- 
trates of Aix-la-Chapelle to the first Napoleon 
—about the dimensions of a crown-picce, and 
formed of an agua marina, within which is 
seen, crossed, two fragments of the truc cross, 
This rare medley of powerful relics is rein- 
forced by a splinter af the bone of Charle- 
magne’s own right arm.” Nevertheless death 
was too powerful for the Empress’ famous rel- 
iquary. 

[Is this indicative of civilization and royal 
intelligence? Comment is accdless.] 


„Saur, Sammy, my son, don't stand there 
scratching your head —stir your stumps, or you 
will make no progress in life.” “ Why, father,” 
replied the hopeful, “ I’ve often heard you say 
that the only way to get on in this world was 
to scratch a head !” \ 
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Do Your Work WELI.— Training the hand 
and eye to do work well, leads individuals to 
form correct habits in other respects, and a 


good workman is, in most cases, a good citi- 

zen. No one need hope to rise above his pre- 

sent situation who suffers small things to pass 

by unimproved, or who neglects, metaphori- 

cally speaking, to pick up a cent because it is 

not a dollar. 
lO —— 
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Two dollars in greenbacks will pay for a single copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
a year, or from January, 1967, to January, 1868. Our club 
rates are as follows: Five copies, $9; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for premium, a copy of New 
Physiognomy,” vatue $5; Thirty copies, $45, and a 
Student's Set, value $10; Forty copies, $60, and a Stu- 
dent’s Set with New Physiognomy,” value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $20 dollars worth of our own publica- 
tions as a premium; Onc Hundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publications as a premium. 

CLUBS may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-offices, but should be sent in before, or as near the 
ist of January as possible, up to, which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on New 
Physiognomy,’’ when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or buets, must go by express 
or as freight. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 
1867. Let clubs be made up at once. 
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ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


For One Thqusand Dollara, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the JOURNAL to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of STEINWAY AND Sons’ best Rose- 
wood Seven Octave Pianos—manafactarers’ price, $625. 

For Four Hundred Dollars. Two Hundred JOURNALS 
to new subscribers, and one of GnovzarzEN & Co.'s 
dest $250 pianos. 

For Two Hundred Dollare, One Hundred copies of the 
JOURNAL to new subecribera, and one of MARON AND 
Hamuim's Fine Octave Cabinet Organa price $130. 

For One Hundred and Fffty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the JOURNAL, and a set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phrenology—value $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty JOURNALS a year, and one 
of HowAnb's New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thunderbolt. The best sporting gun ever madc—value 
$28. 

For Seventy Dollara, Thirty-five JocRNAI.s to new 
subecribers, and either Wheeler and Wilson's, Weed's. 
Wilcox and Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 
Dalton's Knitting Machine, as may be preferred—$55. 

For Forty Dollare, Twenty JouRNALS a year, and one 
of Doty's Washing Machines - value $15; or, if preferred, 
one of the beat Clothes Wringers—price the same. 
Every honse ought to be furnished with one of these 
labor-saving machines. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines have a world wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of their 
kind. 

Failing to obtain the fall number of subscribers to 
make wp a club for cither of the premiuma, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially successfal, will be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services: though many will work gratie for the good 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce our friends to place a copy of 
the JounNaL in the hands of every family. May God 
bless the efforts of ALI. who work in the interest of 
humanity. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish snch voluntary contiibutiona as we 
deem suffictently interesting or surgeetive to merit a place here, bnt 
without ludursing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


A PLHA FOR THE FINE ARTS. 


In glancing ever the columns of an old magazine, my 
eyes fell upon an article of rare merit, the production of 
an old poet-friend, who, rather than struggle with pov- 
erty in the pursuance of hie choice, had abandoned the 
life of a poet for that of a physician. And who is not 
aware that through the ages of the past, genius has often 
walked hand ip hand with want? It has become pro- 
verbial, that ‘‘ poets are always poor.“ and too often, 
alas! has the fear of such calamity diverted the young 
aspirant from the paths of superior usefulness and emi- 
nence to the ordinary walks of life. 

But this is a progressive age. The shadows that have 
hung eo darkly over the centuries gone are folding their 
wings and hiding themselves away. Many are the 
facilities of the present day for the spread of knowledge 
and the development of genius which the past never 
knew. Institutions of learning, reared upon a perma- 
nent and noble basis, are being rapidly multiplied, while 
every year large endowments are made to augment their 
numerical strength and usefulness. Every department 
of science has been duly regarded; the modern scholar is 
fully prepared to drink at the fountain of pristine lore 
and hold comununion with the sages of ancient Greece or 
Rome. 

But though the temple of knowledge is rapidly attain- 
ing proud dimensions, and casts its welcome shadow 
over our land, the admiring beholder must perceive with 
regret that its embellishment has been for the most part 
disregarded, and that the fine arts have hitherto received 
far less attention than their importance demands. It is 
true, Art has had many admirers; but seldom has it shared 
that substantial support which has been so freely be- 
stowed upon the ordinary academic course. And thus it 
is, that while many are enabled to bow at learning's 
shrine, artistic genius, one of the purest gifte of Heaven, 
is often permitted to ve trampled in the duet. But not 
until it shall receive among as its just desert, may Amer- 
ica hope to boast of a Milton, a Mozart, a Raphacl, or a 
Canova, ` 

But why delay? Why may there not be from among 
the millions that are dropping so freely from the hand of 
philanthropic wealth, a fund appropriated that shall 


nobly mect the present need, and prepare the way for the 
most ample results in the future—a fund that will not 
merely enable the needy pupil to acquire a knowledge of 
the principles of his favorite art, but will bear him along 
npon its beneficent tide until he shall have become 
eomewhat established in his peculiar sphere? 

Oh, ye of noble heart and willing hand! ye heirs alike 
of fortune and of taste! within whose homes, on orna- 
mented shelf, stands many a gilded volume inspired by 
the poetic muse, whose walls are decked with rare pro- 
ductions of the painter's pencil or the sculptor's chisel, 
amid whose halls the harp's sweet murmur or the organ'‘s 
prana swell awakes in the soul deep melody, to you I 
speak! , 

Amid the hills and valee of onr own loved land, in 
many a cottage home, dwells the germ of future pa 
nese! Nature hath planted her choicest gifte within our 


mental soil, hope hath watered them, and all that is 


needed are the means to facilitate their free development 
and ingure their highest success, 

Thus may the child of genius, so often of humble birth, 
be permitted to take his appropriate position amid the 
ranks of men! Thos wonld be placed a new gem in the 
crown of onr nation’s glory, which, illumined by the light 
of truth, might shed its effulgent beams far over the 


realms of earth! 
— OP ea — 


DEAR JOURNAL: Yon have asked for our best thoughts, 
and most surely our best thoughts are those on God; 
t Our Father which art in heaven,“ who is the same just, 
merciful Belog yesterday, to-day, forever, on him who 
in infinite love did provide for sinful man a way to 
escape the condemnation he so justly deserved, surely on 
such a Being eboukt onr best thoughts dwell. 

The same hand which can create can alao destroy, and 
if we are reserved for brighter scenes, it is all through 
infinite love, The love which placed man in Eden, the 
love which gave sinful man a way to eseape from death 
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eternal. the love with which Jeans forgave hia murderers, 
and which gave blessing for cursing—aye! the love 
which now says. He that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out,“ this love should have our firet, beet 
thoughts, and our heartfelt gratitude. And what do we 
do to return this boundless love? Alas! the best do but 
little, comparatively. Alas! there are nine out of ten, if 
not more, who receive the biesaings of God in great 
abundance, and yet never so much as think of thanking 
the Giver, and whore sole aim seems to be to get rich, to 
hoard up the almichty dollar, regardless both of body 
and soul. Well might Jesus ask of the leper. Where 
are the nine?“ Ten had received alike a great blessing, 
but one only gave God the glory. 

Well may the world cry. Miserable sinners !" (that 
mock expression, too often), for, indeed. all are sinners; 
yet far greater arc they who toil day by day, year by year. 
till life is forfeited, eternal life, for the sake of gold. 

Surely our thoughts should be centered on Him, for 
our thoughts should be pure; and who can make them 
pure but He whose life and daily walk was purity itself? 
„The pure in heart shall see God.“ is as true now as it 
was cighteen hundred years aco. We wish. many do, 
to see Him in our future existence, and yet can we ex- 
pect to if our thoughts are evil? Never; they of evil 
thoughts must take their lot with the fallen. Let us all 
be pure—pure in mind, pure in heart, pure as we can be 
with God's help in all things; and especially should the 
young cnitivate purity, for if their thoughts are pure 
while they are young, they will very likely be pure when 
older. Can grapes come of thorns?" Nax. good deeds 
spring alone from a pure heart, and a pure heart comes 
alone from God. Our best thoughts are onr pure thonghta. 

DERFI. A. 
— 2 —— 


WHAT MAKES A MAN. 


A TRUTHEUTL soul, a loving mind, 
Full of affection for its kind; 

A spirit firm, ereet, and free, 

That never basely beuds the knee; 
That will not beara featiers weight 


Of slavery’s chain for samahi or gront; 
That truly speaks from God within: 
That never makes n boarne with-in; 
That snaps the fetters i- t- tabs. 
And loves the truth for e= own sakes 
That worships God. and do aa atene, 
And bows no moc tian it his thrones 
And trembles at po trant eart} 
A soul that fears ne one nt Goa, 
And thus can ment ourse or ban: 
This is the soul that make aA mian, EX. 
——— e ¢- 
FRIENDSHIP. 
How often we ep ak of hi ud» as thoned thes might 
be found on every hand: ard yet how ee real Trieud- 
ship we find in this busy world! A true friend is one 


who will cling to „ou in adversity. symipatlnze with you 
in sorrow, and rejoice with vo un prosperity, He is @ 
being who feels, who thinks, who acts hom the purest 
motives, Friendship is one of the noblest fechas -one 
of the grandest privileges of humanity; it can only be 
found in connection with noble souls, of merit and vir- 
tue united. In faet, to possess true friends, vou need the 
most complete and nicest power of discrimination in se- 
lecting thein. a natural gift to cherish them, with the 
most unselfishoese. 

Young ladies, young men, and all, be generous; be 
kind to those around you, especially to those who are the 
least attractive, and who are ofi the least noticed, Try 
to merit the real name of friend; it will All you with a 
deeper joy than you have ever experienced: it will cause 
you to be beloved and esteemed by all around you. Prac- 
tice self-denial, and you will feel its ennobling infinence ; 
it brings the happy consciousness of having given pleas- 
ure to others, which is of itself ample remuneration for 
all the inconvenience you could have suffered by so doing. 

Life indeed ia sad and drear, 
When friendship's voice we never hear; 
On rank and wealth what joys attend ? 


They ne'er can buy a faithful friend. N. p. T. 
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Eo our Correspondents, 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this depariment. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the nett number. Your 
„BEST Tuovants’’ solicited. 


— — eee ee 


THE AvERTED EE. — Why 
is it that we meet persons who will not 
look us squarely in the eye while convers- 
ing Is ita depressed or uncultivated state 
o necientiousness ? 

Ans. There are various reasons for avert- 
ing the eye. One ia diffidence arising 
from small Self-Esteem, amall Combative- 
ness, moderate Hope, large Veneration, 
and large Cantiousness. Sometimes it arises 
from large Secretiveness, or excessive 
Approbativeness, and a consciousness of 
inferior culture or position, and sometimes 
from a guilty and base condition of the 
mind and character. 


DERBATTN Gd Socrery. — The 
folowing will serve for profitable consid- 
eration: 

1. The encouragement of freedom of 
speech among younger members, by re- 
pressing criticism, ridicule, uncharitable 
reflection, and the avoiding of attempts, on 
the part of the older and more experienced 
members, to overawe or intimidate the 
younger. 

2. The promotion of good fellowship by 
discouraging reserve, coldness, and pom- 
posity. 

8. The promotion of temperance, so- 
briety, and good habits generally, not dis- 
regarding the excellent rule of early to 
bed.” 

4. The discussion of questions of mate- 
rial interest to all connected with the 
society. Many of these questions will 
naturally suggest themselves. 


RELIGION. — Why are there 
so many different sects of religion when 
there is but one true God? and which re- 
ligion is considered the best, and why ? 


e Ane. The opinions of men differ with 
respect to the simplest known facte, and 
why should they not with respect to relig- 
ions subjects? The mental organization 
in one man differs more or less from that 
in all other men, consequently his rational | 
view of matters religious and secular | 
differs more or less from that of others. ! 
In regard to vour accond question, we can 
not take it upon ourselves to rate any one 
orthodox sect as superior and pre- eminent 
above all others. We are advised by St. 


clearly as to onr duty and privileges as | 
Christians ; read that Epistle, and follow its | 
teachings, and we will not be asked again 
to indicate a best“ sect or religion. 


CULTIVATION OF ORGANS.— 


Can Self-Esteem and Continuity be culti- 
vated? and how ? 


Ans. Yes. It is one of the prominent 
doctrines of Phrenology that organs are 
enlarged and their faculties strengthened 
by proper exercise. Not less than six times 
& year the JOURNAL announces and reiter- 
ates this statement in answer to-inquiries. 
We are surprised to have such questions 
propounded by persons who have had an 
examination of the head, with the Self- 
Instructor“ marked as a chart. That work 
sets forth how all the faculties and pro- 
pensities may be increased or decreased, 
cultivated or restrained. Toall who would 
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Paul, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, very | 


V 


learn how to improve the weak and repress 
the strong qualities of their mental nature, 
we recommend the perusal of that work. 
It will be sent by mail for 75 cents. Those 
who have it, will find in it answers to many 
of their questions. —— 


Cross-Evzep. — Would you 


be good enough to inform one of your 
readers what is the cause and cure of 
strabismus, or squinting? Is it true that it 
is cured in a minute or two by oculists ? 
If so, is the operation in any way injurious 
to the eye? Have you ever heard that the 
patient will be benefited or cured if he 
use only one eye, the other being kept en- 
tirely closed from the light Do you think 
8 would be any advantage in his doing 
80 


Ans. Go to an ocnlist, and he will take 
out the kink quickly, and that, too, without 
Injury. There is no truth in the statement, 
that a patient would be beneflted by using 
only one eye. 


SOUL AND Sprrir.—See arti- 
cle ‘* Man - Tripartite,” in the November 
JOURNAL of 1866, for a clear explanation 
of this subject. 


SKIN DISEASE. — You may 
have inherited the conditions which in- 
duce skin disease. The best remedy in 
addition to general good habits is a full 
warm bath three times a week in a warm 
room so as to promote vigorous circulation 
in the capillaries and to some extent pro- 
duce perspiration. 


— 
— —— — ——— — — 


Titerary Motites. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 


office at prices annexed. | 


Tne Sorprer’s OrpHANS. By 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, author of Fash- 
ion and Famine,” The Old Homestead,” 
Mary Derwent,” The Heiress,“ The 
Gold Brick, Silent Struggles.“ Re- 
jected Wife.“ Wife's Secret,” etc., etc. 
Cloth. Priee $2. ' 
No one can deny that Mrs. Stephens pos- 

sesses the power of producing a most ab- 
sorbing novel. The Soldier’s Orphans” 
is not unnatural, but is a tale of the chil- 
dren of a volunteer—a simple story which 
probably actually has occurred a score of 
times within the past five years. The 
scene of her story is laid in our very midst, 
and possesses much interest from dealing 
in facts still fresh in the public mind, and 
which have not yet lost their power to stir 
the enthusiagm of patriotism. In fact, the 
book is one of the better kind of novels, 
and worth the reading. 


— 


STORY oF A STOMACH: an Ego- 


tism. By a Reformed ap Ga %5 
cents. Fowler and Wells, New York. 


The chief merit of this elegantly printed 
brochure is its basis of fact. In a marvel- 
ously small space it develops a complete 
theory of hygiene, adapted to civilized 
life, founded on the personal experiences 
of the author, and illustrated by incidents 
in his history. 

While agreeing, in many essential re- 
spects, with the principles advocated in 
this JOURNAL, the “story” differs boldly 
from others, and strikes out on a line of 
reasoning adverse to many of our conclu- 
sions. We do not like it the less for this, 
and should be glad if all our readers could 
examine and jndge of the arguments for 
themselves. And if the author sometimes 
deals a blow at the hydropathic practice, it 
is consolatory to know that he hits the allo- 
pathists much more severely. 

If he is right in his belief, health is an 
easy and inexpensive luxury. quite within 
the reach of the mass of sedentary people 
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who now suffer from the afflictions of dys- 
pepsia. His remedies cost nothing, being 
simply an improvement upon our usual 
habits, and they are certainly incapable of 
producing harm. As the book can be 
read in an hour by any one interested in 
ita subject, and is published at a trifling 
cost, we abstain from any quotations or 
abstract of its contents. 


AFLOAT IN. THE FOREST; or, 
A Voyage among the Tree-Tops. By 
Captain Mayne Reid. With illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. $1 50. 


Afloat in the Forest“ is an account of 
the marvelous adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes incident to a voyage down the 
Amazon, and will be eagerly read by the 
boys” of aromantic turn of mind. Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid, however, does not forget 
to give instruction with entertainment. 
The scenery, the various and innumerable 
curiosities of natural history and vegetable 
life, etc., as seen in the tropics of South 
America, are interestingly described. 


Sroklks or Many LANDS. By 


Grace Greenwo author of History 
of My Pets,” " Merrie England,“ etc. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. ce $1 B. 


Grace Greenwood’s juvenile story books 
are always interesting and diverting. In 
this new collection she gives pleasing tales 
having reference to England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Home; here and thcre sprinkling a short 
poem, a rebus, or a charade. There are 
also scveral -neat illustrations, which add 
materially to the attractiveness of the book. 


FLOW ER-DE-LUcR. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. With Illustru- 
tions, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt. Price $2 50. 


Not only Flower-de-Luce, but twelve 
other charming little poems of our loved 
poet. Always happy, gusbing. and tender, 
remarkable both for his metrical variety 
and power of metrical adaptation, Profes- 
sor Longfellow never sends anything out 
to the world that is not well considered and 
warmly welcomed. The twelve other poems 
are — Palingenesis, The Bridge of Cloud, 
Hawthorne, Christmas Bella, Kambalu, 
The Win over the Chimney, The Bells of 
Lynn, Killed.at the Ford, Giotto’s Tower, 
To-Morrow, Divina Commedia, Noël. The 
neat illustrations are in excellent keeping 
with the sentiment. 


SARATOGA, an Indian Tale of 
Frontier Life. A true story of 1787. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Broth- 
ers, 306 Chestnut Street. Cloth. Price 


$1 50. 

This is an interesting love story woven 
in with incidents of frontier life. The 
book has found a ready sale in previous 
editions, and ita republication will proba- 
bly receive considerable patronage from 
the novel-reading class. 


Tur Jusuare: a collection of 
Sacred Music for Choirs, Singing-Schools, 
Musical Conventions, etc. By L. O. Emer- 
gon, author of the Harp of Judah,“ 
Golden Wreath,” etc. ston : Oliver 
rs & Co. Price $1 38; per dozen, 

12. 

We rather like this new collection of 
Sacred Music. It departs from the old 
method which has been practiced by most 
musical editors of collating and arranging 
under metrical heads the same tunes with- 
out mnch in the way of novelty. It pre- 
sents us with an array of new airs, many 
of them beautiful, bnt does not omit alto- 
gether those fine old tunes which never 


lose their inspirational power by repeti- 
tion, such as Palermo, Arlington, Hebron, 
Duke Street, Olmutz, ete. 
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Mop MULLER. By John G. 
Whittier. With Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennesy. Boston: Ticknor & Flelds. 


Large 8vo. Fancy cloth, gilt. $3 50. 

A handsomely gotten-up presentation of 
this charming pastoral by our loved Quaker 
poet. The engravings, of which each page 
has one, are admirable wood- cuts. Does 
any one meditate giving a neat and pleas- 
ing holiday present, which will cost but 
little. Maud Muller“ in thie new dress 
would serve his purpose. 


How ro GerRicu; or, A Key to 
Honest Wealth. Being a Practical Guide 
to Business Success. Applicable to all 
Trades and Profeesione. Asher L. 
Smith and J. W. Parkhurst. New York. 
Cloth. Price $1. 


This book is a compilation of business 
axioms, with excellent reflections thereon 
by the authors. Some of its best features 
are extracts from well-known works on 
practical economies, among which is in- 
cluded “The Way to Wealth,” by Poor 
Richard,“ which alone is worth the price 
of the book. 

Some extracts from the publications of 
Fowler and Wells appear at good advan- 
tage in the book, but what work is alluded 
to on the 124th page we are at a loss to 
conjecture. = : 


Tne NATTONAL Cook Book. 


By a Lady of Philadelphia, a practical 

housewife, and author of the Family 

Save- All.” sonang 578 New Re- 
8 


ceipts, never before published, for p - 
ing all sorts of dishes. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Cloth. ce 


As we are not epicures in the usual sense 
of the term, and have no desire to be, the 
„proof of the pudding” in the way of a 


— 


practical test of the merits of this ner 


Cook Book must be dispensed with on our 
part. The brevity and definiteness of the 
recipes are commendable; and with the 
space allotted to fruits and simple prepara- 
tions of the farinacea we are pleased ; yet 
the odors of lard and steaming batter in 
imagination assail our olfactories power- 
fully, and oar liver involuntarily grows tor- 
pid while we think of the billows of grease 
that are here prescribed as irresistibly 
tempting to the palate of the fastidious. 


/ESOP’S FABLES. Tilustrated. 


The People's Edition. New York: Fow- 
ler and Wells, Publishers, 889 Broadway. 
1857. Octavo Edition. Cloth, richly 
Price $1. 


This beautiful edition of the sayings ef 
the slave of Athens is the publication ina 
collected form of the Fables published in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL during 1866, 


The volume is complete, containing over 


two hundred Fables and upward of fifty 
fine-lined wood engravings, printed on 
tinted paper. The book is a cheap one, 
and well calcniated for a popular gift-book 
to old and young. 


Books intended for notice or 
review may be sent direct to the office, 880 
Broadway, or left with Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, 149 Washington Street, Boston; 
John L. apen 722 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. J. Burns, Nò. 1 Welington 
Road. Camberwell, London; or with ; 
William Twecdie, 337 Strand, London, w 
will forward the same to this affice, News- 
papers, magazines, music, pictures, aud 
pamphiets may be gent direct by post. 


New Music. — Mr. C. M. 
Tremaine, the snccoasor of Horace Waters, 


481 Broadway, has sent us the following - 


choice pieces: Do Not Heed Her Warn- 
ing.“ reply to the Gipsies’ Warning. music 
by Henry Tucker, rice 30 centa: ‘* Near- 
est and Dearest,” by W.C. Baker afid J. 
R. Thomas, 50 cents; The Bonnie Brown 
Cottage, by W. C. Baker, price 40 cents. 
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Ramon 1 to the One Hnn- 
dreth Meri October, 1866. Photo- 
151 bed and Published by Jobn Carbutt, 
ke Street, Chicago, IIlinols. 

List of Stereoscopic Views: Landing of 


the U. P. R. R. Excuraionists at Omaha 


` (1); Do. No. 2; Steamers Denver and Col- 


orado, U, P.. R. R.; Group of Excursion- 
ists. at Camp. No. 1, Columbus, Nebraska: 

Camp of Pawnee Indians on. the Platte 
Valley ; Group of Mounted Pawnee War- 
riors; Group of Pawnee Warriors, and 
Palate Cars of U. P. R. R.; The Excursion 
Train going West; Excursion Party 78 
miles west of Omahk, October 24, 1866 (1) 
and (i); Westward the Monarch Capital 
makes its war; Laying the Rails of U. P. 
R. R.- two miles a day; The Elkhorn Club 
on the batiks of the Platte; the Platte 
River opposite Platte City; The Platte 
River and Kin#fey’s Brigade; Commis- 
siouers dnd Directors of the U. P. R. R.; 
View of Camp No. 2 from Prospect Hill; 

Headquarters,, Platte City, October 25th, 

1866 ; Representatives of the Press, with 
the Excursion ; ~The Boys that made us 


Comfortable, ‘All Hall; The Train at the 


One Hundredth Meridian, returning from 
the Weet: The Directors of the U. P. R. R. 
at the One Hundredth Meridian ; Group of 
Distinguished Guests of U. P. R. R. at One 
Hundredth Meridian (1) and (); Burnetiz- 
ing Works of the U. P. R. R. at Omaha (1) 
and (3); T. C. Durant, Esq., and Heads of 
Departments, U. P. R. R. y Engine-house 
and Workshops of U. P. R. R. at Omaha : 
Soath end enet front U. P. R. R. Works at 
Ommha : North. end east front U. P. R. R. 
Woska, Omalm; U. P.-R. R. Works and 
Dépot, Omaha; Nerth end west front U. 
P. R. R. Works, Omaha; View of Omaha, 
N. T., tem. Capita) Hill (i) and (9); Hern- 
don House, Omaha, N. T.; Construction 
Train of the U. P. R. R. 

Dr. T. C. Durant, superintendent of the 
road, expressed his entice satisfaction of 
the views. The set of thirty-seven will be 
sent on receipt of ten.dollara, post free. 


Our THREE ANNUAIS, FOR 
1865-6-7.—The best booke for “baginners, 
througb which, to get ap outline of the first 
principles of Phrenoogy and Physiognomy, 
are these Iliustrated Annuals for the three 
years 1865-6-7. They contain the gist of 
ponderous volumes, with more than 50 

engraved illustrations. The three will be 
sent by return post on e of 40 cents. 
Address this office. 


Our School DAY VISITOR.— 
ENLARGEMENT.—That very popular young 
pecple’s magazine, Clark'e School Visi- 
tor.“ has been enlarged to double its former 
size, and otherwise materially improved. 
Our Seheolday Visitor.“ now entering 
upon the eleren year of its publication, 
richly merits thé very liberal patronage it 
wit! dverywhere recette. Terms, $1 Wa 
year. To elubs $1, with handsome premi- 
ums. Specimen numbers, ten cents. Ad- 
dress J. W. DavewipAr, Publisher, 1808 
Chestnut Street, Phifidelphia, Px. 


Tue Metric Syste“. Pub- 


- Heed for the useof school, and anthorized 


by the Board of Pubttc Instruction. Price 
50 cents. — 


Messrs. Hurp & Houcuton 
0f.459 Broome Street, bave announced a 
new magazine to be issued monthly under 
the name of The Riverside Magazine for 
Young People.” According to the terme 
of the prospectys this juvenile monthly 
will abound jn reading intended to inter- 
est, amuse, and improve. the youthful 


are doing well with it. 


a copy. 
article on BasarvciNess — Ite Causes and 


-y 


possess that sincere impressive character 
and that pure Christian sentiment which 
shall sow the seeds of piety and truth in 
tender hearts. 


We have received from D. 
Appleton & Co. “The Children of the 
Frontier.“ a story of Western life for the 
“young ſolks. It is full of varied 
incident, told in a sprightly and attractive 
manner. Indeed, aths, can find- much 
pleasure in reading this graphic story of 
the joys and trials of two children in the 
t far West.” It is illustrated from designs 
by the author, and issued in the Appletons’ 
usually neat style of binding, etc. 
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Wehave received the follow- 
ing magazines for December: The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Hunt's Merchant's Magazine 
and Commercial Review, Hours at Home, 
Beadies Monthly, American Educational 
Monthly, Dental Cosmos, Arthur's Home 
Magazine, Our Young Folks, Catholic 
World. We would also acknowledge the 
receipt of The Quarterly of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations of America, 
Journal de Médecine Mentale, of Paris, for 
October, Nashville Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery for November. 


Tue New ANNUAL OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND PuysioGNomy for 1867 
is having a very extensive sale. Agents 
We have already 
printed four large editions, and the demand 
is increasing. Every amy should have 
Sent post-paid for 20 cents. The 


Cure—is alone worth ten times its cost. 
CHAMBERS?” ENCYCLOPEDIA, a 


Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 


People, is drawing toward completion. 


We have received parts 111 and 112. In the 


latter the elaborate article on Telegraph" 
is well presented, both with respect to 


matter and illustration. No library in any 


well-ordcred household should be wfthout 
a copy of this most interesting and in- 


atractive compilation of the Brothers Cham- 
bers. 


Aen Pochs. 


[Among the late issues of the prora not 
elsewhere noticed in lhese pages, we may 
mention the follmoing. all of Ohick may be 
ordered through ua, as in carious ways and 
degress valuable and interesting . 1 


ARABIAN (Tux) Nients’ Ex- 
TERTAINMENTS. A New Editien, revised, 
with Notes, by Rev. G. F. Pownsend. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
688. Cloth, $2 25. = 

Ilistory OF THE UNITED 
Sratss, from the Discovery of the Ameri- 
can Continent. By George Bancroft. Vol- 
ume IX. (The American Revolution, Vol- 
ume III.) 8vo, pp. 506. Cloth, $3. 20. 


Tux Practice oF THE Su- 
PERIOR COURTS oF INDIANA IN CRIMINAL 
Casxs, By George A. Bicknell, LL.D., 
author of Indiana Civil Practice.“ gro. 
pp. vii., 518. 88 50. 


A WALK 10 THE Cowie: 
NION TaBLE. By Rev. J. R. Boyd. Sq. 


18mo, pp. 12. Cloth, $1 15. 
By 


_Currous QUESTIONS.. 
Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. 19mo, pp 
Cloth, $2 25. 


or, Charley's Disappointment. By Mrs. 
Carey Brock. 18mo, pp. 80. Cloth, 60 cts. 


Morr Ways THAN ONE; or, 
The Little Missionary. By Mrs. Carey 
Broek. 18ma, pp. 74. Cloth, eO cta. 


Ovr Artist IN Perv. [Fif 
ty Drawings on Wood.] Leaves from the 
Sketch-Book of a Traveler, during the 
Winter of 1865-66. By George W. Carle- 
ton. Sm. 4to, tinted paper, pp. vili., 50. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Tur Minor Propuets; with 
Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 
designed for both Pastors and People. By 
Rev. Henry Cowles.. 12mo, pp. X., 48. 
Cloth, $3 50. — 

RR D-LETrRR Days IN APPLE- 
THORPE. By Gail Hamilton (Mies M. A. 
Dodge). 8q. 16mo, pp. 141. Cloth, $1 75. 


THE CULPRIT r Fay. A Poom. 
By Joseph Rodman Drake. With 100 N- 
lustrations by Arthur Lumley. Sm. 4to, 
tinted paper, pp. 118. Cloth, gilt sides and 
edges, $5 60. Small edition, $1 50. 


Frank’s Hunr ror SEA- 


SHELLS. By H. F. P. i6mo, pp. 352. 
Cloth, $1 50. — 
MILLI; or, The Hidden 


Cross. By Lacy Ellen Guernsey. 12mo, pp. 
186. Cloth, $1 75. — 


Marryria; or, the Ander- 
son ville Prison. By Augustus C. Hamlin. 
Inustrated by the Author. 12mo, pp. 286. 
Cloth, $2 25. 


Tur PiLLARS oF TRUTH: a 
Series of Sermons on the Decalogne. By 
E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 240. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Horse (Tuer) Book; being 
Simple Rules for Managing and Keeping a 
Horse. To which are added a Few Words 
on the Horee’s Eye, Foot, and Stomach, 
with Hints on Draught. Bq. Mmo, pp. 62. 
Paper, % cents. 


Tux GolD BRACELET; or, 
Florence Archer's Temptations. By Caro- 
line E. Kelly. 16mo, pp. 252. Cloth, $1 25. 


NELLIE WARREN; or, The 
Lost Watch. By Lawrenco Lancewood, 
Eeq. 16mo, pp. 256. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tuk Lire or Simon BOLIVAR, 
Liberator of Colombia and Peru. By Dr. 
Felipe Larrazabal. With Two Portraits 


on Steel. Volume I. 8vo, pp. viii., 410. 
Paper, $2; cloth, $2 75. 
MeE.iscus-Hipponax. The 
Biglow Papers. Second Series. 16mo, 
pp. Ixxx., 258. Cloth, 81 78. 
‘Mapce Graves. By the 
Author of Bessle Lovell.“ 18mo, pp. 


288. Cloth. 81 50. — 


ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL 
Cuguustzy. By B. Howard Rand, M.D. 
12mo, pp. 309. Cloth, $2 25. 


' Roses AND IIoLLV: a Gift- 
| Book for All the Year. With Original Il- 
lustrations by. Steele, Herdman, Stanton, 
etc., etc. Sm. 4to, pp. xii., 146. Cloth 
| full gilt, $6 75. 

A Precrovs Saviour ; or, 
What Jesus is to Me. By Rev. Jd. B. Water- 
| bury, D.D. Sq. 18mo, pp. 160. Cloth, 
gilt edges, $1 50. — 

Prose Works OF Jonx 
GBEENLEAF WIUTTIER. Two Vola. Par- 


trait. 12mo, pp. 473, 35. Cloth, $5 50. 


Including also The Divine Trinity. A Trea- 
tise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, and 
Correspondence. From the Apocalypee 
Explained” of Emanuel Swedenborg 
12mo, pp. 390. Cloth, $2 25. 


Laus VENERIS, and other 
Poems and Ballads. By Algernon Charlies 
Swinburne. 12mo, pp. vii., 328. Cloth, 82. 


A Pracricat TREATISE ON 
THE Diseases OF INFANCY AND CEND- 
Hoop. By T. H. Tanner, M. D., etc. Second 
American Edition. 8vo, pp. 464. 88 B. 


Tue PorricaL Works or AL- 
FRED TzxNysonxn. Complete Edition. 84. 
16mo, pp. 90. Cloth, th, $1 50. 


Tue True Cuurcn. By 
Theodore Tilton. Dlustrated from Designs 
by Granville Perkins. Sm. 4to, pp. 3. 
Cloth, fall gilt, $4. 


THE ScikNCRER oF WEALTH: 
a Manual of Political Economy. Embrac- 
ing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Fi- 
nance. By Amasa Walker. 8vo, pp. XIXI., 
478. Cloth, $8 50. 


— — 


PRINCIPLES OF TRE LAW OF 
PERSONAL Property. Intended for the 
Use of Students in Conveyancing. By 
Joshua Williams. American Editors, B. 
Gerbard and S. Wetherill. Third Ameri- 
can from the Fifth London Edition. With 
Notes and References by 8. Wetheril. Svo, 
pp. ciii., 570. Sheep, $6 50. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE Law oF 
ReaLt Prorerty. Inter ded as a First 
Book for the Use of Students in Convey- 
ancing. By Joshua Williams. Third Amer- 
ican from the Seventh English Edition, 
with the Notes and References to the Pre- 
vious American Editions by W. H. Rawle, 
and Additional Notes and References by 
James T. Mitchell. 8vo, pp. 409. $5 50. 


aha 


THe Curren CENTENARY 
MrwontaL, or Exhibition Book. By Daniel 
Wise, D.D. 18mo. pp. 117. Cloth, VO eta. 


oS a Se 


Publishers Bepartnent 


ADVERTISERS Cram our pager, 
inside and out, with their announcements. 
The Evening Poet repeats ita demand for 
t free soil.“ free speech.“ free labor,“ 
“free men,“ and free trade.“ In ite 
proper —not party — sense., this JOURNAL 
has always been thoroughly democratic. 
Its prospectus states what are its sims, 
objects, and ends. 


Harrer’s WEEK I claims to 
give a complete pictorial History of the 
Times,“ and says of the Monthly, that it is 
the foremost magszine of the day.” With 
capital, talent, and enterprise, there is no 
good reason why there claime should not 
be made good. The Mceers. Harper ride 
no hobbies, project no new schemes, start 
no reforms, but simply manufacture news- 
papers, magazines, and books as others 
manufacture boota, shoes, and hats: tur- 
pentine. tar, and tobacco—or as farmers 


grow hog and hominy" —eimply to sell. 
Tue Galaxy is 


pusting 1 
popniar favor, and gets it. 

a month, its interest never cools, pity 
keeps alive that once awakened. Its pros- 
pectus speaks for it. 
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Tux Lrrree CoRrORAL.— 
Mr. Sewell's Western juvenile surpasses. 
both in real merit and in circulation, any 
similar attempt. East or West. Hts success 
excites the cupidity of others, and we now 
have a swarm of juvenile journals launch- 
ed on the uncertain sea of experiment. 
While we wish well to all good endeavors, 
we must award the credit tothe Little Cor- 
poral of leading the van. 


Tre CHRISTIAN INTELLIGEN- 
CER speaks moderately and modestly of its 
mission. It purports to be A Religious 
Family Newspaper,” with the venerable E. 
8. Porter, D.D., ae its editor. It must con- 
tinue to be in the fature what it has been 
in the past, conservative of the true and 
the good, and radical in uprooting and re- 
moving the false and the bad. As the long- 
established orgnn of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, it will command the respect of all 
who read it. 


Tut Metnovist blends, hap- 
pily, the religious and the secular in one 
large and handsomely printed double sheet, 
and serves np weekly enough of the true 
and the useful to save a nation—if a nation 
would but follow its counsels. Nor is it s0 
exclusively a Methodist“ as to obtain its 
substance or confine its teachings to this 
sect, but it draws inspiration from every 
source; even our Brooklyn Heights thun- 
derer, Henry Ward Beecher, is permitted 
to transmit his intellectual lightning 
through its pages. Of course the paper 
will live and flourish. 


THE AMERICAN Kraai is, 


$87 Strand, and other bookeellers. In 
Leipsic, F. A. Brockhaus; Amsterdam, 
Frederic Maller; Paris, Gustave Bossange 
& Co., 25 Quai Voltaire ; Brussels, Charles 
Muquardt; Naples, Albert Detken; Mad- 
rid, Henry Lemming, 9 Calle de la Paz; 
South America, George N. Davis, 119 Rua 
Direita ; Rio de Janiero, Brazil, California, 
and the Pacific Coast, A. Roman, San 
Francisco. Cal.: West Indies, Stephens & 
Co., 10 Calle Mercaderes, Habana. 


INSTRUCTION IN READING 
AND ORATORT.— Mrs. Lesdernier is giving 
inetruction to classes of ladies and gentle- 
men in New York, in these interesting 
subjects. She also lectures before literary 
and other socicties, always with. accept- 
ance. She may be addressed at this office. 


How. Carer L Lyon, of Lyon- 
dale, ex-Governor of Idaho, will 8 in- 
vitations to lecture on the resources of 
the Pacific Slope.“ We have evidence to 
warrant us in stating that the acientific ob- 
servations made by Mr. Lyon in the Rocky 
Mountains will enable him to impart a vast 
fand of valuable information to those who 
may be fortunate enough to hear him. He 
is thoroughly posted as to the minerals 
and the men of the West. 


A very Goop PRN.—Stim 
son's scientific steel pen, with ink-retain- 
ing-holders, is really a great improvement 
on the common sort. For $2 we can send 
by post a few dozen with holder—enough, 
with good usage, to last a year or more. 


Try it. 
Porr’s Essay on MAx.— 


perhaps, the most thoroughly radical of all | We give the first installment of this grand 


our religious journals. It favors no com- 
promise with error, no conditions but re- 
pentance and reform for wicked sinners. 
There is a large head in its editorial chair, 
and he deals in thonghts and principles, 
evineing a purpose. 


Do nEAR'S COMMERCIAL Iy- 
8TITUTIONS.—Who has not heard of these 
famous writing masters? What young 
thick-thumbed bungler in penmanship bas 
not looked at the specimens.“ hung up in 
the doorway, with wouder and admiration ? 
Reader, do you not almost envy the man 
who can perform such astonishing feats 
with pen and ink? The Dolbears—father 
and sons—have schools in several cities, 
and have probably taught more private 
pupils than any other half dozen men in 
America. . See their advertisement. 


Paper FASTENER AND BIND 
BR.—A most uscful and convenient inven- 
tion is advertised under the above title in 
our present number. We have used them 
for sayesal years, and find them well-nigh 
indispensable. All our written descrip- 
tions of character are fastened with this 
little metallic patent. 


THe Lorp’s Prayer Prc- 
TURE.—Mr. L. Cowles, No. 58 Fulton St., 
New York, has brought out a very fine 
picture, in which the Lord's Prayer, the 
Last Supper, and the heads of the Twelve 
Apostles are given. There isa vast amount 
of work in the picture, and the effect is 
both striking and impressive. The effect 
of the picture would tend to awaken a de- 
votional feeling even among children, and 
we cheerfully commend it to the heads of 
families, teachers, and others. 


Our AGENTS AnROAD.— In 
London. dùr publications may be had of 
Mr. James Barns, Nó. 1 Wellington Road, 
Camberwell, S., and of Mr. Wm. Tweedie, 


old poem in our present number. It will 
be continned, with illustrations, in future 
issues, Coming to the reader in this way, 


| it will be read by all. 


Tur Two PATHS Ix THE Lire 
or Woman is an impressive lesson, and 
must tend to warn the weak and fortify all 
in well doing. Would the young lady 
render be comely ’—eshe must be good. 
Would she be beautiful ?—she must be 
healthy and virtuous. The illustrations 
enforce the truth of our statement. 

Ovr PuRENOLOGICAL CLASS 
is now full. Students will be in attendance 
at the appointed time, namely, the second 
Monday in January, which is the 7th. 
Whether or not a second class may be 
formed will depend on the number of ap- 
plicants not admitted to the first. 


' Tuar New Ruirus. — The 
THUNDERBOLT is proving itself to be all, 
and even more than the inventors predict- 
ed for it. Reporta reach us from all qnar- 
ters to the effect that it carries off the prizes 
at the chootiug matches, and that it brings 
down the game at long or short range. 
Such improvements have been made In the 
gun as to compel an advance of $3 on each, 
1. é., from $25 to $28. At this price it is 
still the cheapest sporting rifle in the mar- 
ket. It is the intention of the manufac- 
turers to add such ornaments, in gold and 
silver, as will make ft more attractive to 
the eye, and suitahle for a present. For 
these the prices will range froth $40 to $50. 
But those of our subscribers who secure 
the rifle as a rnemiu™ will get one of the 
dess fur use. 


Boctnp Vol uuxs. — Copies 
of the PRRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1885 
and for 1966, nicely bound and lettered on 
the back, may be had post- paid at $3 50 
percopy. There is matter enongh in each 
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year’s numbers to make a common- sized 


12mo. volume of rich reading matter of 


more than a thousand nd pages, and it is worth 


saving. 

We Must Do Tr. — Until 
farther notice the subscription price of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be only $2 
a year. But—ah, those dreadful ‘* buts ! 


We must make such improvements in the 


JOURNAL as will involve the outlay of 


more money than f present profits will 
admit. We must make the JouRNAL bet- 
ter than it has been, in order to be “up 
with the times“ and keep the lead.“ 
We can winter horses, cattle, and sheep 
in cold latitudes on dry husks and straw, 
but they will come ont poor in the spring. 


If fed on rich hay, grain, and revts, they 


will thrive and shine. 


We can keep the Journal alive at the 


present price; but we will do more than 


this with the extra dollar we intend to ask 


for: we will make it fat and comely—good 
loeking—well filled and well dressed. It 


shall be open to all-knowledge the tenden- 


cy of which shall be onward and upward, 


attuned to the music of the faculties, re. 


sponsive to.the demands of the useful and 
the beantiful. 

Greenbacks are good, but gold is better. 
Give us $3 in greenbacks, or $2 in gold, 


and we will make a good JOURNAL, such a 


work as shall be creditable to the cause, 
and not unprofitable to ourselves. 

Our readers are generous as well as just. 
They would not bave us publish at a loss, 
nor diminish thé matter. 
preciate improvements. It is easy to fill 
cheap periodicals with cheap twaddle ; 


cheap teachers fail to call out the faculties 
of their pupfis; cheap preachers can not 
obtain books and other materials with 


which to make rich sermons; cheap mor- 


tar will not make strong walls; cheap 


sugar is dirty; cheap jewelry is tawdry; 


and cheap JOURNALS are no benefit to a 
community. We goon the principle that 


the best periodicals, the best teachers, 


preachers, mortar, sugar, and jewelry are 


what every one should have. Indeed, we 
will be satisfied with nothing lees. 


blood. Gead thoughts, paper, ink, types, 
engravings, presses, and so forth, make 
good JouRNALS, books, and newspapers. 


We want to serve up something respect- 
able; something weighty, yet lively ; some- 
thing goon, At $3 a year for single sub- 
scriptions, and at $2 in clubs of ten or 


more, we could realize our own wishes, give 
our readers something even more sound 
and sensible in the way of journalism than 
they have had before. 


The new terms will probably be an- 
nounced to take effect at the beginning of 


the next volume, in July of the present 
year. Those who subscribe previous to 
that date will, of course, be supplied at 
present rates. 


Tne Moon ProroGRaPueEn. 
—We recently had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing from Mr. Wakely one of those fine 
photographs of the moon which rank 
among the curiostties of science. It is 
marvelous how accurately the telescopic 
appearance of the ‘goddess of night,” 
with her hills and valea and other super- 
ficial irregularities, has been transferred to 
the paper. Every one who takes any in- 
terest in astronomy should bave one of 
these fine pictures of silvery Luna. 


— 


We have received valuable 
favors from time to time from Mr. Timothy 
C. Smith, United State Consul at Odessa. 
and wonld now take the opportunity to 
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They will ap- 


Good 
food makes good blood; poor ſood, poor 
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acknowledge them, The partienlars re. 
lating to the personale of Thomas Aldridge, 
the celebrated negro tragedian, which we 
published a few months back, were pro- 
cured for us by Mr. Smith. 


AN APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 
A correspondent says: 

I was presented with your “ New P 
ognom it the nest | by J.G. F.,0 C., 
ma think it the fines prevent I ever- re- 
ce 

Should any reader be yet nndetermined 
as to a suitable Christmas or New Year's 
present for his or her best friend,“ wa 
may name New Physiognomy' as overy 
way appropriate. Prices range as foilows: 
nicely bound in muslin, $5; in heavy 
calf, $8; in rich Turkey moracco, fall gilt, 
$10. May be sent by return post. 


General Stems. 


PHRENOLOGY IN PHILADEL- 
Para.—Mr. John L. Capen, phrenologist, 
has removed from South Street to 723 
Chestnut Street, in the ballding with 
Messrs. Lee & Walker, music publishers. 
In this, the main public thoroughfare, we 
doubt not Mr. Capen's services will bo more 
largely sought M. the good people of the 
Quaker City. 

A Pocaꝝr LANTERN —One 
of the moet ingenidus, convenient, and asc- 
ful little lanterns We ever sew—recentiy. 
invented—is now manufactured by Jahas. 
Ives & Co., 40 Maiken -Lane, New York, 
and sells for a dollar. « Circulars describing 
the same will, no doubt, be nont on appii- ` 
cation. — 8 

DEPARTED — Our Sten 
young friend Mr. Charles V. Begar, of 
Providence, R. I., for some time phono- 
graphic reporter tn eur employ, afterward 
in the Treasury department at Washington, 
as private secretary to Mr. Chase, and re- 
cently in the banking-house of Jay Cooke 


& Co., where hie services were highly ap- 


preciated. The Providence Journat saye, 
**So far human judgment céald decide, 
Mr. Segar had a bright future before him. 
with every prospect of acquiring fortune 
and distinction. He bad been suffering 
from intermittent fever. but had so far re- 
covered that he left Washington for home ; 
but at Weetarly, where he stopped on hfs 
wey, he was seized with a relapse, and died 
suddenly. Mr. Segur was 31 years of age, 
and unmarried. 


ACADEMY OF Prrysica, CUL- 
TURE. —-Mrs. L. R. Plumb has opened a new 
hall, No. 82 Fifth Avenue, for the reception 
and training of pupils in light gymnastics 
Her classes meet on Mondays and Tues- 
days, at 3.30 r.m. Mrs. Plamb also gives 
instruction in ladies’ seminaries, public 
schools, etc., and private lessons when not 
engaged with classes. We wish the lady 
the dest success, believing her mission to 
be most useful. not only to the youth of our 
city, but to adulte as well. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES. 


| —A recent writer in discussing tha proper. 


portion of one's revenue which ought to be 
allotted to the table, saya: In old times, 
one third part of one’s whole income wae 
always allotted to the table. Since women 
have grown zo extravagant of money on 
their drees, perhaps one may be excused if 
he allows only one fourth part of his rev- 
enue to the table, but no man 14 irae the 
least self-respect will consent to 

table allowance one farthing less than thie 
share of his Income, a 
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Business 

| Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belony to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
de LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rale of % cents a line.) 


TurkisH Baras. — No. 63 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN HeEtentTs. 
Encouraged by the favor with which the 
TURKIsH Baru has been received, the un- 
deraigned is now prepared to make it still 


more efficient and attractive, by the intro- ; 


duction of various improvements suggestod 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can he fur- 
nished to a limited number of persons. who 
may desire to avat) themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS, H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hours.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 p.m. 


Mas. E. Dz La VERGNFE, M.D., 


149 CARLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 


Tar HVYGEIAN Hoxe. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pHancces are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Etcetricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berka County, Pa. 


THe MOVEMENT - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may Jearn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated aketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 88th Street, New York City. 


Swartwovut’s Patent Me- 
TALLIC PAPER FASTENER AND BINDER, for 
fastening Law Papers, Specifications, Pat- 
eat Papers, Cloth Samples, Manuscripts of 
every description; and for binding Maga- 
zines, Sheet Music, Newspapers, Periodi- 
cals, Pamphlets, etc., etc., of all kinds. 
Combining Security and Durability with 
Rapidity and Economy. 

This article is detigned for fastening 
papers of all kinds, temporarily or perma- 
nentty, as may be desired. 

The advantages which wle madd of fast- 
ening presents over all others are as fol- 
lows: 

First—It binds the papers firmly and 
eccurely, without fear of their coming apart 
or fearing out, as in the case with eyelets, 
ribbon, ctc. 

Second—It gives additional strength and 
support to the papers. 

Thérd—It is easily applied, and as easily 
removed, without injury to the papers. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
will furnish Regular Contributions to the columns of 


THE METHODIST 


dusing thdéypresent year, consisting of Fortnightly Sermons, and “ Lecturc-Room 
Talks, reported expressly for The Methodist, revised by Mr. Beecher, and protected by 
Copyright. Also a series of valuable and instructive Sermons, by the most eminent 
Pulpit Orators of the Methodist and other Churches. 


THE METHODIST 

is an cight-page Weekly Newspaper, in its eighth volume. It is Religious and Literary, 
Independent, Fraternal, Loyal, and Progressive. 

Asa Family Paper it is unsurpassed, and is largely patronized by Christians of every 
name. It is editcd by 

REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 
Assisted by the following able Editorial Contributors: 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., 
REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D. LL.D., 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D. D., and 
PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 


It has a valuable Correspondence, both Domestic and Foreign; a fresh story every 
week for the Children, a Mnancia}, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, a ealuable Religious and Secular News Summary, brought up to the hour of going 
to press. 

Trras, $2 50 per year, payable in advance. 

Twenty cents must be added by Subscribers in the British Provinces; to prepay post- 
age.. . 

LIBERAL PREMIUMS are allowed to those forming Clubs of Subscribers. 
it Address THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tue FARMEkR'S RECORD AND Account Book, WITA APPROPRI- 
ATE Raammes AND Rull NSS. For Recording Business Transactions, Embracing Family 
and Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date of Bills Receivable and Payable, Names of 
Employees, when their Services Began, when Finished, Price Agreed on per Year, 
Month, or Day, and Entire Amount, ete. Also, the Number of Acres of each Growing 
Crop, the Quantity Raised, the Amount Sold, Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and the 
Entire Amount of each. 

The whole so classified, arranged, and consolidated as to present the result of each 
year’s business transactions in the smallest possible compass, and also so simple that 
the balance sheet can be easily and correctly adjusted. 

Together with Valuable Information for Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the Annual Report of Income Required to be made to the Assessor of Internal 
Revenue. 

DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 

Two sizes—alike in the forms, differing only in size—eent by mail, prepaid. Prices, 
$4 and $6. 
For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Premiums FoR HOURS AT 
Home.—For Twenty Subscribers ($60), a 
Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing-Machine, the 
cash price of which is $55. 

Lange’s Commentary: For fifteen sub- 
scribers ($45), the ¿hree volumes of this 
| great Commentary, post-paid. For five 


Fourth—It will bind from one to two | subscribers ($15), either volume. 


bundred pages; by the aid of the Binding 
Stripe, it can be made to bind one thou- 
sand. 

Fifth—Ribbon and seal can be used with 
aii the sizes, when required; the No. 1 
size is, however, especially adapted for it. 

Sil It presents a neat and ornamental 
appearance, and is eo compact as not to 
interfere with the smooth folding of the 
papers. 

Simple Cutting Tool and Humerus used 
on Lever Press, for applying. Sold hy all 
statloners. 


(See Illustrated book.) 


W. R ~ TARTWOUT, 100 Liberty St., 
New Yura. 


Flours at Home is admitted to be the beet 
Family Monthly in the country. It aims 
to afford pure and useful reading. It is 
sustained by more than 200 writers, many 
of them the most distinguished in Ameri- 
can literature. 

Terme, $3 a year; six copies for $15; 
twelve for $90, and one free to the one who 
gets up the club. Clergymen and students 
of Theology receive it for $2 50. 

Bound Volumes: The first three volumes, 
elegantly bound, will be cent post-paid for 
$2 50 each, or the three for $7. For $9 the 
three volumes and a year's subscription. 
For $5 either-volume and a year’s subscrip- 
tion. SCRIBNBR & CO., New York, 


Publishers. „ 


MANHATTAN Lire INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, No. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
New York. H. Stokes, President; C. Y. 
Wemple, Vice-President; J. L. Halsey, 
Secretary; H. Y. Wemple, Assistant Sec 
retary ; S. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 

Annual Income nearly $2,000,000. 

Important new feature in Dividends and 
modes of Insurance. 

Smallest ratio of Mortality. 

Expenses less than any Cash Company. 

Liberal modes of payment of Premiums. 


Insurers receive the largest bonus ever 
given. 

Dividends made annually on all partici- 
pating Policies. 

NO CLAIMS UNPAID, 

All kinds of non-forfeiting Life and En- 
dowment Policies issued. 

Policies incontestable. 

Loans made on Policies. 

All Policies after three years non-forfeit- 
able. dt 
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TuE AMERICAN BAPTIST.— 
A Weekly Religious and Family news- 
paper. Editors—Nathan Brown and John 
Duer. It is the only Radical paper in the 
denomination, and has been so since ite 
origin, twenty-three ycars ago. It dis- 
cusses fully all the great issues of the day, 
both in religion and politics, and is op- 
posed to all wrong. Published at 37 Park 
Row, New York, at $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

MadNUs MAHARBA, an allegory, pro- 
nounced the most graphic History of the 
Rebellion, elegantly printed, will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price, WS cents. 
Saxonized (phonetic) edition of the same 
work, 50 cents. 

Address BROWN & DUER, New York. 


A Denicate Supsecr DELIN- 
CATELY TREATED.—Why Not? A Book for 
every Woman. By Prof. H. R. Storer, 
M.D. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEw YEAR'S 
PRESENTS. 


Poetical Quotations, by Mrs. Hale. 3 50 
Webster's new Illustrated Diction- 

ary.. ieee seeds 13 00 
Southey’ s ` Poems, 10 vols., ‘fancy 

„// ĩ AAA 15-20 
Young ‘American's Library, 12 

vols., cloth ....... . . 1000 
Sewing Machine (recommended)... 60 00 
Howard's new Sporting Rifle (The 

under )) 28 00 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, 

with 235 Portraits, 425 Auto- 

graphe, and 75 Views of Colleges, 

Libraries, etc., 2 vols.. 8 vo 12 00 
Supplement to the same, 1 vol., 

....“ 8 2 00 
American Eloquence: a collection 

of speeches and addresses by the 

most eminent Orators of Ameri- 

ca. With biographical sketches 

and illustrative notes by Frank 
Weaver's Works for the Young, in 

Moore. 2 vols., 8 o 12 00 

// ³˙w--- Sig ees 3 60 
Albums, $2, $3, $5, to.. 10 00 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


Tre PLAcE TO Ger CLoru- 
INe. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would. find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL, 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS FOR 1866 
and 1867.—Post-paid for 60 cente. They 
contain over 250 engravings. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 Broadway, 
New York. tf 


JJ AA 
Woops PARLOR GYMNASIUM 
for developing and strengthening the chest, 
lungs, etc. Easily put up, requires but 
little space, and can be graduated to the 
use of the strongest man or weakest child, 
Send for illustrated circular to J. WOOD, 
Gymnastic Academy, No. 6 East Seth 
Street, New York. 3t* 
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Tue CHRISTIAN INTELLIGEN- 
CER is published every Thursday at No. 
108 Fulton Street, New York. Rey. E. S. 
Porter, D.D., editor. 

The Christian Intettgencer is what it 
purports to be— 4 Religious Family News- 
paper. As such, it bestows its chief at- 
tention upon -topics connected with the 
faith and the practice of citizens of the 
Divine Kingdom, believing these to be of 
more importance than any transient and 
secular interests. Yet while presenting 
Christian trath in its doctrinal and ethical 
phases, it does not and can not decline to 
point out what applications of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity should be made to all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of per- 
sons, society, and the state. In its char- 
acter of Religions Instructor, it conscien- 
tionsly aims to set forth and commend the 
doctrines, precepts, and spirit of the Im- 
perishable Word. It gives every week a 
report of the Fulton Street Prayer Meet- 
ing. As anewspaper, it endeavors to make 
a faithful report in its every issue of note- 
worthy events, withont regard to party, 
sect, or place. 

It is neither conservative nor radical, 
according to the common import of these 
terms, while it is both, if regard be had to 
chair true signification. It is conservative, 
im that it aims to defend what is orderly and 
wholesome and good, and radical in its 
desire to aid in the eradication from the 
habits of society and the policies of states 
of whatsover worketh an abomination or 
maketh a lie. Being in nosensea political 
organ, and allied to no faction, it is free to 
eure what may seem tọ be wrong, and 
to approve what it judges to be good, an- 
dpftaenced by the passions of mere parti- 
sanship, which ebb and flow with the 
changing tide. 

The next volume will commence with 
the first issue of January, 1867, but sub- 
scriptions may begin with amy number. 

Terms of subscription, $88 year by mail, 
$8 50 by carrier, in advance. 
1t CHARLES VAN WYCK, Publisher. 
New Music Book For GRAM- 
mam Scuoots.— The Grammar School 
Chorus, containing Wilhem’s Method of 
Teaching Vocal Music, adapted to schools 
dy John Hullah; also, selections for De- 
votional Exercises, Exhibitions, and Fes- 
tival occasions. Adapted and arranged in 
One, Two, and Three Parts, by J. B. 
Sbariand, Teacher of Music iu the Boston 
Grammar Schools. $1. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. It 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbole. Scriptura] Illustra- 
tions. Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
ean mn of Adopiive Masonry. By 
Ramm Macor, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beantifuily Illustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Iluminated Cover. 

This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beantiful system of 
Pemale Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is fonnded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five promment female 
characters, Mustrating as many Masonic 


virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
y set forth, with complete directions 

the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of stago, except the 
Territories. Dustra Descriptive Cata- 
cation. Addrese MA- 


sent on 
MANUFACTURING 
CoO., a oee St., New York. 


— 


Advertisements. 


[Announcement sor this or the preceding 

riment muat reach the publixhers by the 

let of the month preceding the date in which 

they are intended to appear. Terma for ad. 
verliaing, % cents a line, or $B a column.) 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
ADVOCATE,—THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION House pubjieh 
a new Monthly Temperance Paper. the 
object of which is to promote the interests 
of the Cause of Temperance, by dissemin- 
ating light from every quarter upon ite 
moral, social, financial, and scientific bear- 
ing. The beet talent in the land will be 
secured for its editors and contributors, 
and it will be conducted in an earnest, 
broad, and catholic spirit, becoming the 
representative of Churches and Temper- 
ance Organizations. It is the intention of 
the Society to make it such a source of in- 
formation and such an advocate of the 
Cause as shal] render it not only a welcome 
visitor in the family, but indiapensably 
necessary to every true friend of Temper- 


ance, 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, for one year, in ad- 
vance 


ee 2 2 


Mieses awn 8 as 
All over twenty copies at the rate of 80 
cents per copy. 


THE YOUTII'S TEMPERANCE 


BANNER. 

THe NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
AND PvusB.icaTion House also publish a 
new Monthly Temperance Paper, especially 
adapted to Children and Youth, Sunda 
Schools and Juvenile Temperance Organi- 
zations, It will be ably edited, each num- 
ber beautifully illustrated, and contain a 

iece of choice music, and no pains spared 
o make it a first-class paper for the chil- 
dren of America. 

The ovo ng ATE among the editors and 
contributors : v. T. L. CUYLER, Rev. 
JamMEs B. DUNN, Dr. CHARLES JEWETT, 
Prof. A. B. PALMER, Rev. Wu. M. Tuay- 
ER, Dr. Asa D. Suirn. R. G. PARDEE, 
J. N. STEaRNs, Rev. PETER STRYKER, 
Mrs. F. D. Gaar, Mrs. M. J. HARPER, 
Mrs. J. E. McConavany, etc., etc., etc. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, for one year, in ad- 


Ten copfes, to one address, in ad- 
vance, ....... „ 
Fifty copies, to one address, in ad- 
Mf 8 
One hundred copies, to one address, 
J. N SLE ARNS, Publishing Agen : 
. N. £ ARNS, 8 nt, 172 
William Street, ‘New York. ing oe A 
$2.—Tools and instructions 
complete for eoldering all materials. <A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulars address A. P. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. At v 
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BOARDING IN New YORK.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

Ponxren Bartne, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Bathe, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 
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Mrrry’s Museum. — The 
Children's Old Favorite. Time JANUARY 
NUMRER for 1867 commences the Twenty- 
seventh Year of this popular favorite of 
the young folks everywhere, and is tilled 
with the choicest Stories, Pictures. and 
Puzzles. Iu addition to its present un- 
cyualed list of writers for that clase in 
America, a number of others have been 
secured, and no pains will be spared to 
make it worthy of its reputation of being 
the best magazine for Young People in the 
land. Its moral tune will be unexception- 
able, and the literary matter interesting 
and instructive. Vedinable Premiums given 
for obtaining new subscribers. Terms, 
$1 50a year in advance. Single copies. 15 
cents. Send for it. 

Address E. H. FALES, Publisher, 172 
William Street, New York. 
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Dr. S. B. Smirws ELECTRO- 
Maenetic Macnives.—The only ones 
where a true unmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the “Six 
current’ contrivance, and where it is 
hhowu that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 
ower.” The book I alinde to will be 
ound interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 

N.B. The Magnetic power of my intensi- 
fied Direct Current raises nine pounds. 

~“ The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
ives a much stronger physiological effect 

I have eeen from any other apparatus. 
B. SILLIMAN, Jr., Yale College. 

Price. with single cup battery, 418; 
double cup, $20. : 

Address DR. S. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 


* AMERICAN NCHOOL INS Ti- 
TUTE.” AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, FOUND- 
ED 1855. 

(1.) To aid all who ecek well-qualified 
Teachers. Principale, School Officers, and 
Heads of Familice should send full partic- 
ulara of what Teachers they want, and ask 
for the Teachers’ Bulletin.“ 

(2.) To represent Educated Teachers who 
desire positions. The demand for experi- 
enced Teachers jie good. sepecially for 
those who teach Classics, Military Tactics, 
and Music. Professors of Music and eupe- 
rior Female Mule Teachers are always in 
demand. All Teachers should have the 
Application Form.” 

oP To give parents information of good 
Schools. Facts concerning Schools are 
properly elassifled and are promptly sub- 
mitted to those who seek Schools for their 
children and wards. 

The reliability of the American School 
Institute“ is amply vouched for by well- 
known Educators and bualness men in all 
sections of the country. The testimony 
will be sent when desired. 

J. W. SCHERMERIIORN, A.M., Actu- 
ary. 43) Broome Street, New York. 

Branch Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Savaunab. 3t 


CHICKERING & SONS. Es- 
tablisahed 1828. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms. 652 Broadway, New York. Mcears. 
C. & Sons have heen awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October. 1865. 


. LANsLEY’s VERMONT COMMERCIAL CoLLRGE.—Course of Study 
more complete, and Sharga less than at any other college. Send six cents for specimens 


of Penmanship. A fu 
Mathematics, Painting, bib hi 


er's Course in PEXMANSMIP, ruci 


Corps of Teachers. 
amp, ereach, English Branches, Classics, an 
one 


Circulars free. Fhonography, R, 
a 


each- 


r. 
A Boarving DEPARTMENT connected with the College, ao that Students may remain 


fram three months to three vears, and prepare for College, Business, or T 
washing, lights, fuel, furnished rooms cared for by servants, and tuition 


English, per term of thirteen weeks. 
Sprin 


ng and Fall, eako n 
inter Term ... nnn l 


Winter Term opens December 6. 


„ „ 4„„„%%%ꝙ „„ „„ 


caching. Board 
in common 


Taition—Commercial Courae till Graduation $35, in Advance. 


Telegraphing, $15; 


Piano, $10; Fhoncerap y, $10; Ornamentals, each $10. Our 
specimens of Penmanship have taken the First 


remilum at all the Fairs where thev have 


been exhibited thie season, among others at the Vermont State and New England Fair, 
at Brattleboro, Vermont, held October 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1866. 
SPECIMENS AENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENT4 AND STAMP. 
Students received at any time, either as boarders or otherwise. 
Address J. H. LANSLEY, Pealtney, Vermont. 


For 1865, 1866, AND 1867. 


Tu THREE ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND Parys10exoMy- Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, for these three vears, contain a mass 
of interesting scientific matter, With 
more than 150 engraved illustrations. Price 
for the three, post-paid, only 40 cents. 
Addrers FowLER AND WELLS, 889 Broad- 
way, New York. * 


Gh IIAIR.—IIow to Re- 
store it to ite ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH'S IMPERIAL POMADE 
8 PIE Sena ree H. gredi 
ompoxed of purely vegetable in - 
enta. The seen most Mcucious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 

manufactured. Krery Bottle Warranted. 


Cures Dandruff, prevente the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 


For sale by 

GaRANDAN & Marsn, 479 Broadway, 

CaswELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

HELMBHOLD, 5914 Broadway, 

Hrveman & Co., Broadway, 

KNA r, 362 Hudson Street, and 

Druygists generally. 

Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 

115 Franklin Street,. New York. 


8. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
E RASA R.I. 


GorTHIC FURNACES.—NTRAT- 
FORD, CONN. Aler. M. Lesley, 005 Sixth 
Avenue, New York: Dear Sin— We have 
had two of vour No. 10 Gothic furnaces in 
nse in Christ Church in this place, one for 
two yenrs, and one the year past. We have 
no hesitation in saying that they give per- 
fect satisfaction, and for economy, dura- 
bility, simplicity of construction aud aper - 
ation are nut surpassed by any furnace now 
in use. We have not as yet found it neces- 
sary to make any repairs to either of them. 
Yours traly, Jerome Dutcher, Robert H. 
Russell, Committee; Lewis H. Russell, 
Elbert Welle, Wardens. 


WATERS SQUARE AND Up- 
RIGHT PLANOS, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
Oreans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Maniy 
payana received for the same. Second- 

and Pianos at bargaing, from $60 to ee: 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and cle yen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New T-octave Pianos for 
po and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
way, New York. , 
} HORACE WATERS. 


Dr. JEromE Kipper’s High- 
est Premium Hoctro-Medleal Apparatus.— 


New improvements patented in the United 
States, nd, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 

tf. : 480 Broadway, New York. 
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New Music. 


Nint-Pins QA DRILLX. 
The set is formed the same as a plain Co- 
tinion, with an extra gentleman, the 
Nine. Pin.“ in the centre. Complete fig- 
ures and music ....... a5, E 35 cts. 

GUARD WAI Tz. by D. Godfrey. ..35 cts. 
MABLE WALTz, by D. Godfrey. 15 c. for 
violin; pifMo......... «hiv ite CLO 
TwiLicHt DREAMS WALTZ, by that cel- 


ebrated composer, Chas. D' Albert. 15. e. 
ſor violin; piano... .. . . . . . 0 Cte, 
THREE O'CLock GALOP, eary, elegant, 
and dansante. 15 c. for violin: piano. 5 cte. 
ARRAH-NA-POGUE Manch. 15 c. for vio- 
lin: piano e enlab 35 cts. 
WEARIN 0’ THE GREEN. 15c. for violin; 
Pings yas 0 cts. 


I Have HEARD Sweet Music BTEAL- 
15 c. for violin; 
30 cta. 
TIE HAUNTING Tron dg bx Alexander 
Reichardt, composer of Shou Art So Near 
and Yet 80 Far.“ with German and En- 
glirh words bk wads y 
“Sne SLEEPS, Tnovan Nor A STAR.” 
90 c. W eee e e e 
It Was My Morum's Voice. 30 c. 
guitar; piano Gina a8 cb U 
Excezsion Mesic for Flute, Violin. Fife 
or Cornet. The most Popular Melodies of 
the day—in 16 booke—price 15 c. each 
number. Seven numbers, $1. Music and 
Books sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


FREDERICK Bu 
208 Bowery Now York. 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


lx Four Er TLES TO Br. JOHN, LORD BOLINGBROKE. By ALEXANDER 
Porz. Writ Norza, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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[LooKED at from a phrenological stand-point, this Poem exhibits 
rare beauties not seen, or, rather, not fully appreciated, by other eyes. 
Rightly interpreted, no objection can rest against its scientific or theo- 
logical bearings. Skeptics and bigots are alike narrow-minded, and 
quarrel with that which they do not, or will not, comprehend. It is 
an casy matter for poets and philosophers to furnish sdeas, but not so 
easy to furnish brains with minds to understand them. The follow- 
ing must serve as our preface. | 


It may be proper to observe, that some passages in the Essay on 
Man having been unjustly suspected of a tendency toward fate and 
naturalism, the author composed the following prayer as the sum of 
sll, to show that his system was founded in free-will, and terminated 
in piety ; that the First Cause was as well the Lord and Governor of 
tue universe as the Creator of it; and that by submission to his will 
(the great principle enforced throughout the Essay) was not meant the 
suffering ourselves to be carried along by a blind determination, but a 
resting in a religious acquiescence, and confidence full of hope and im- 
mortality. To give all this the greater weight, the poet chose for his 
model the Lord’s Prayer, which of all others best deserves the title 
prefixed to this paraphrase. 


A UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou Great First Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself am blind ; 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
Te see the good from ill, 
And binding Nature fast in Fate, 
. Left free the human will; 


What censcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell-to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue. 


What blessings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away ; 

For God is paid when man receives ; 
To enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 


Let not this weak, unknewing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 

lr I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious discontent, i 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 


Or aught thy goodness lent. 


—— me wy — — A a RO BE A DENE . 


— I Ideo — 


(Jax, 


Teach me to feel another’s wos, 
To hide the fault I sec; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quicken'd by thy breath; 

O lead me, wheresoe’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death. 


This day, be bread and peace my lot; 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou know’st if best bestow'd or not, 
And let THY will be done. 


To thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies! 

One chorus let all beings raise ! 
All nature's incense rise! 


AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


Eriste I.— Or 1 NATURE AND 
STATE or MAN WITH RESPECT TO THE 
Universx. — Of Man, in the abstract. 
That we can judge only with regard to 
our own system, being ignorant of the 
relations of systems and things. That 
man is not to be deemed imperfect—as 
he came from the band of the Creator— 
but a being suited to his place and rank 
in the creation, agreeable to the general 
onder of things, and conformable to ends 
and relations to him unknown. That it 
is partly upon his ignorance of future 
eventa, and partly upon the hope of a future state, that all his happiness in the present 
depends. The pride of aiming at more knowledge, and pretending to more perfec- 
tion, the cause of man's error and misery. The impiety of putting himself in the 
place of God, and judging of the fitnese or unfitness, perfection or imperfection, jas- 
tice or injuetice, of his dispensations. The absurdity of conceiting himself the final 
cause of the creation, or expecting that perfection in the moral world which is not in 
the natural. The unrcazonableness of his complaints against Providence, while on 
the one hand he demands the perfections of the angels, on the other the bodily qualis- 
cations of the brutes. That to possess any of the sensitive faculties in a higher degree 
would render him miserable. That throughout the whole visible world a universal 
order and gradation in the sensual and mental faculties is observed, which causes a 
subordination of creature to creature, and of ali creatures toman. The gradations of 
acnee, instinct, thougnt, reflection, reason; that reason alone countervails all the other 
facultice—save the spiritual, How much farther this order and subordination of Hv- 
ing creatures may extend above and below us; were any part of which broken, not 
that part only, but the whole connected creation must be destroyed. The extrava- 
gance, madness, and pride of such a desire. The consequence of all, the absolute 
submission due to Providence, both as to our present and fature state. 


AWAKE, my St, Jonn! leave all meaner things 

To low ambition and the pride of kings; 

Let us (since life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us and to dic) 

Expatiate free o’cr all this scene of man, 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan; 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot ; 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit; 
Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore, 

Of all who blindly creep or sightless soar ; 

Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man.* 

I. Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason but from what we know? 
Of man, what sce we but his station here, 

From which to reason, or to which refer? 
Thro’ worlds unnumber'd though the God be known, 
Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 


* That is, to pat man in right relations with the laws of life, health, and 1 
See Spurzheim „Natural Laws of Man” for an elaboration of this thought. 
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He who through vast immensity can pierce, Why doing, suffering, check’d, impell'd; and why 
See worlds on worids compose one universe, This hour a slave, the next a deity. l 
Observe how system into system runs, Then.say not man's imperfect, Heav’n in fault; d 
What other planets circle other suns, Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought ; 


His knowledge measur’d to his state and place, 
Hie time a moment, and a point his space. 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 
What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 
The blost to-day is as completely so, 
As who began a thousand years ago.* f 
III. Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the last he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 
O blindness to the future! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heaven, 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar 


What varied being peoples every star, n Wait the great teacher, Death; and God adore: 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul Man never is, but always To BE blest: ` 
Look’d through? Or can a part contain the whole f The soul, uneasy, and confined from home, 
Is the great chain that draws all to agree, Rests and expatiates on a life to conte. ¢ 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee? Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor'd mind 
| II. Presumptuous man! the reason wouldst thou find, Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind; 
Why form’d so weak, so little, and so blind? His soul, proud science never taught tostray 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, Far as the solar walk or milky way; 


Why form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less? 
Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove. 
Of systems possible, if tis confest, 

That wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must fall or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 
Then, in the scale of reasoning life tis plain, 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man; 
And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 

| Is only this, if God has placed him wrong ? 

! Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, must be right, as relative to all.* 
In human works, though labored on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God's, one single can its end produce, 
Yet serves to second, too, some other use. 
So man, who here seems principal alone, 


I 
| 
{ 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, Yet simple nature to his hope has given 
: Touches some wheel or verges to some goal ; Behind the cloud-topp'd hill an humbler heaven, 
| *Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. Some safer world, in depth of woods embrac’d, 
! When the proud steed shall know why man restrains Some happier island in the watery waste, 
| His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains; Where slaves once more their native land bebold, 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
Now wears a garland, an Egyptian god; [TO BE CONTINUED. } 
$ 2 
Then shall man p pride and dullness comprehend God. Those who would understand their natnres, the relations which hey bear to the 
His actions’, passions’, being’s use and end; 1 world around them, must be willing to commence with the mjnutcst objects about 
them; must bring a simple. humble mind yearning for information to the task, not 
the pride and willfulness of lordly aseumption. They are most learned who in their 
* In other words, man was made to fill a certain pae on earth—was made just as appreciation of the infinitude of universal intelligence méckly acknowledge their 
God intended him to be, with all the faculties and functions necessary for his use in inorance. 


rpetuating his race. But man has fallen,“ become “perverted : has violated the The good man, the true man, finds a heaven here below, but the perverted finds 
awa of his being. and, by ope ata crime, and disease, in not permitted to live only torment, 
out half bis days.“ God made him man. He becomes, by his own perversity, what + Let the desponding try to cultivate the sentiment of Hope, or at Irast the spirit of 
he most assuredly is, a miserable sinner in more ways than one. acquiescence in the will of God. Let him learn to say, and to fal. Thy will be done,” 
t We are told in the inspired Word that worldly wisdom is but foolishness with and his troubles will depart and his happiness begin. 
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GREAT SEA SERPENT. 


SNAKES.. 


From time immemorial, or at least since the | 


day that our first parents sinned in Paradise, 
the serpent has been au object of abhorrence to 
the most of mankind. Especially is this the 
case with the refined and educated classes of 
civilized society. Sheatd one speek of 
“snakes,” when in company, there will be 
immediately manifested expressions of dread 
or strong aversion. Whether or not the ac- 
count of the “fall of ntan”? froin his first estate 
through the machination of the evil one in the 
forin of a serpent gave rise to this general 
detestation of the ophidian race, we would not 
presume to say, but certain it is, that the dis- 
like we entertain ward snakes is essentially 
different from the fear we have for any of the 
savage boasts which hatat the wilderness. 
Snakes, however, are not without some in- 
teresting features, and naturalists who have 
been to considere- trouble in studying the 
habits and pecuKatitms.of the serpent tribe, 
se fe homselegs amply rewarded by the 
Probably the most 


power possessed by some snakes to charm or 
fascinate their prey. Many are the instances of 
this charming property recorded in books of 
travel. Nearly every school-boy knows by 
heart the little poem about “ The Boy and the 
Snake,” which has a place in almost every 
“wader.” This boy was so fascinated by a 
gray snake, that every morning, until the 
spell was broken, he took his breakfast of 
bread and milk out back of his father's barn, 
and divided it with the reptile. A gentleman. 
residing in one of the Western States tells the 
following story of n recent experience in this 
line. He was walking across an unmowed 
field near his house, when his ear suddenly 
caught the sharp, clinking sound of a rat- 
tlesnake. On looking to the left he saw, 
not over twenty fect distant, a large ratge- 
snake, with its head erect, and britiant 
eyes. As it made no other movement 


Huan a gentle oscillation of its clistening neck, 
the man pansed in his walk and looked at it. 
e Hardly,” he says, “had I bent my eyes upon 
the snake, when I become conscious of the 
most singalar sensations, The rattle seemed 
to subside into music of the softest and most 
thrilling nature. As I continued to gaze ut 
the serpent, it seemed to change into the most 
brilliant hues, while feelings the most exquisite 
flowed over my soul. How long I stood there 
looking at the thing I can not say, but all at 
once a sudden movement on the part 
of the rattlesnake, perbaps to spring, awak- 
ened me to some realization of my sitt- 
ation, and by a great chort I sprang trom 
the spot and rushed away. The effect on 
my nervous system was such, that for a long 
time afterward the slightest noise would shock 
ine, and any sudden occurrence induce strong 
mental excitement.” In some of the Eastern 
countries the natives exercise astonishing con- 
trol over the most poisonous serpents. The 
snhake-charmers of Hindostan have n world- 
wide reputation. Lulled by their music, rude as 
it is at the best, serpents will crawl from their 
hiding-places and submit to be handled ad 
libitum by the charmer. 


THE BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 


Our large engraving above is taken frum 
“ Beadle's Monthly,” aud is intended to repre- 
seut that great monster of the briny deep 
which, some maintain, has a veritable exist- 
esce. The writer of the article descriptive of 
the sarpent in said monthly is a gentleman 


Whose statements are entitled to credit; but 


Whether his graphic portraiture is or is not the 
product of a vivid imagination we will not 
assert. Many years ago, when the stirring 
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pages of the “ Mariners Chronicle’ were our 
delight, the thrilling account of the sea-serpent 
commanded our wonder, bet we can not give 
our indorsement to the story a3 yet. The ap- 
pearances of the monster have been so infre- 
quent, and the secounts of these appearances 
have been so garnished with romance, that the 
practical reader is inclined to consider the 
whole thing a fabrication. The most satis- 
factory version of the sea-serpent is that given 
by Capt. Kidd. He says that which has been 
supposed to be a veritable reptile, was nothing 
more nor less than a echool cf porpoises fol- 
lowing each other rapidly in Indian file, each 
coming frequently to the surfice at short and 
regular distances, thus exbibiting the appear- 
ance of the coils of a single object, twenty 
or more porpoises extending from one hun- 
dred to three hundred tcet. We ourselves 
have frequently seen fia sort of sea-serpent, 
but nothing like that figured at the head of 


this article. The wigantic boa-constrictor 
of South America may have his ocean 
complement, aud we have little doubt of 


it; but when it is said that an immense 
ophidiun exists in the sea une hundreds of 
fect long, it certainly is a “fish story” on a 
grand rrie; and we would base a specimen in 
some accessible muscum to reter to, so that the 
rising sneer, when alluston is nade to a“ sea- 
serpent,” may be effectually suppressed. The 
most beautiful and the most poisonous varieties 
of snakes are found in the countries bordering 
on the equator. The rattlesnake is found in 
nearly all parts of America. though probably 
a native of a warm climate. The small 
illustration represents a rattlesnake prepared 
to spring or bite. Wild hogs are said to 
hold the rattlesnake in the utmost con- 
tempt, pursuing nud tearing the reptile to 
pieces wherever found, and spparently with- 
out harm to themselves. Is clearing new land 
in the West or South, pigs have been found 
valuable coadjutors in exterminating the 
dangerous rattlesnake trite. 
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SKULLS oF Brrps.—Mr. J. F. Le Baron, of 
Ipswich, Mass., kindiy proposes to send us a 
collection of the skulls of bircs forexhibition 
in our cabinet. Mr. Le Baren is engaged in 
ornithological researches, and is a taxidermist, 
from whom we hope to perfect our collection 
in this respect. 
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THE OZAREWITOCOH AND PRINCESS 
DAGMAR. 


In Scottish parlance we should say, “ Here 
is a handsome laddie with a handsome lassie.” 
The combination and blending of the robust 
Russian and the beautiful Dane must prove 
every way Satisfactory. Of course, being 
so young, they have developed but little in 
character; and nothing more can be said of 
them than that they come of good stock—nay, 
the best; that they are sound, healthy, vigor- 
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ous, sensible, and temperate; they have been 


well brought up; educated in the best schools 


| of their countries; and they would pass any- 
| where for “ nice young persons.” 
Tue Czarewitch has a broad, high head and 
| a comely face, with an intelligent.expression, 
an amply developed forehead, mouth, lips, chin, 
| etc., indicating a strongly social, and we may 
say a slightly voluptuous, nature. 
The Princess Dagmar is meek, modest, re- 
fined, and sensitive. She has such an expres- 
sion as would win one and all. Indeed,she is 
a sweel-looking girl—very much like some 
American girls whom we know ; and is some- 
| thing like our Mary, onr Emma, our Lizzie, 
| and our Sarah. Then, she dresses her hair so 
; sensibly, without those great, pendant what- 
+ you-call-‘ems. Those are pretty eyes, sweet 
| lips, a handsome chin, and a loving mouth. 
i We think she has kindness, integrity, and 
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devotion, also well developed Tune, Time, 
Haatity, Imitation, and A strong imagination. 
We repeat, she is a nice young lady, and will, 
no doubt, make the /young man an agree- 
able companion, a good wife, and # ou 
mother. A 7 

We shall doubtless hear more of them in time 
to come. We «hall now venture the predic- 
tion, that the Ozarewitch will improve on fur- 
ther acqunintance—thas he is reformatory, en- 
terprising, liberal, and progressiye. 

We can not withhold our best wishes for the 
future psefalness and happiness of this: truly 
handsome young comple whe start in wedded 
Kfe under auspices so favorable. 

BIOGRAPAY. 

His Imperial Highness the Czareviiteh, the 
hereditary Grand Duke Alexander—Alexan- 
drowitch—the future monarch of ait the Rus- 
sias, has as yet obtained but little reputation 
beyond his own country ; aH that is known of 
him as a public character is, that he has eom- 
manded a regiment of dragoons. He was born 
on March 10th (February 26th, old style), 1845, 
and is consequently upwards of twenty-one 
Fears of age. He is the second but eldest sur- 
viving son of Alexander II., the reigning em- 
peror, and of the Empress Maria, a princess of 
the Grand Ducal family of Hesse. His elder 
brother, the late Czarewitch, Nieholas Alexan- 
drowiteh, died at Nice last year. 

Princess Masia Sopltia Frederica Dagmar, 
late of Denmark, whose title is now the Grand 
Duchess Maria Feedorowna of Russia, is the 
fourth child but seed daughter of the King 
and Queen of Denmark. She was born Novem- 
ber 26th, 1847, and bas thus completed her 
-nineteenth birthday. Though still young, the 
Princess has not been without severe bereave- 
meat. She was to have occupied the same 
position to the late Caarewitch Nicholas Alex- 
androwitth that she now does to his younger 
brother. The ceremony of betrothal had taken 
place, and the time for the marriage was all 
but fixed, when death claimed the expectant 
bridegroom. She was then afflanced to his 
younger brother, her present husband ; but the 
recollection of her former love, it is said, still 
lingers, and though her hand belongs to the 
Czarewitch Alexander, her heart still beats for 
her lost love, the Czarewitch Nicholas, as the 
follewing story attests : 

On the day of her confirmation at St. Peters- 
burgh, the Princess, in passing along one of the 
` salons of the Winter Palace, accompanied by 
the Grand Duke Alexander, her future hus- 
band, found herself all at onoe in the presence 
of the portrait of the Prince to whem she had 
been first betrothed.. Happy remembrances, 
nearly forgotten in her present enjoyment, 
were immediately brought to mind, and she 
could not refrain from weeping. “You are 
right,” said the Grand Duke Alexander, “for 
he loved you dearly. We will weep fer him 


¢ 
' 


together, and we will often talk about him.” . 


Their marriage took place on the 9th of Novem- 


ber, 1866, at St. C 5 fes- 


tivities and rejoicings 8 
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PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN'S 
R . 


BY BEVERLY H. WASHINGTON 4A X., M.D 


METAPHYSICIANS have handed out to us 
from the temple of science a vast number of 
charts to guide us in our investigations into 
the nature of that “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made” creature, Man; but they are so defect- 
ive, confused, contradictory, an¢d‘incomprehen- 
sible, we have concluded to reject them alto- 
gether, and travel by a chart we have picked 
up by the wayside. Lieutenant Maury says 
that whenever, in his investigations into the 
secrets of the ocean or the air, he could find 
any hint in the Bible on the suibjéct, he always 
felt confident that he was in the right course, 
for all previous investigations had shown that 
all its allusions were in perfect harmony with 
the truths of natural science. A remarkable 
harmony of the Bible with phrenological rev- 
elations will be found wherever there are any 
allusions to the nature of man, and we may 
therefore feel the same confidence that we are 
in the right course, which Lieutenant Maury 
does, when we find the Bible holding out the 
finger-board to mark our course in phrenologi- 
cal investigations, for the Lord of truth is the 
author of both, and the truths of one can 
never be found to conflict with the other. 

The first hint from the Bible in relution to 
man’s organization which we shall examine 
is found in Romans viii. 7: cause the car- 
nal mind [Gr., minding of the flesh] is enmity 
against God ; for it is not-subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.” We shall not 
stop to examine any exposition of this passage 
by metaphysico-theological expositors, but will 
proceed to say that this passage presents no 
difficulty to one acquainted with phrenologi- 
cal revelations, which harmonize most admira- 
bly with it, and receive frem it a strong con- 
firmation. The organ of Tune takes cogni- 
zance of tune alone, and can not possibly attend 
to mathematical calculations, nor car calcu- 
lation take cognjzange of the form of any 
object; that is left to the organ of Form alone. 
Neither can the organ of Benevolence note the 
color of any object, nor the organ of Color 
appreciate any feelings of sympathy for dis- 
trees; and so on through the whole csta- 
logue, each organ is confined to its own ap- 
propriate sphere. Bearing thisin mind, let us 
examine the paseage again. It is said “the 
‘carnal mind is not subject te the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.“ This is clear enough, 
for the organs of the animal group have to 
attend to their own appropriate functions, and 


‘ean not possibly take cognizance of anything 


out of their own sphere, and of ceurse can-not 
comprehend anything addressed to man’s 
‘spiritual nature. For instance, the organ- of 
Amstiverress ean never apprehend of compre- 
hend anything addressed to Conscientiousness ; 
that is an organ of the spiritual group of fac- 
ulties, and ean alone imduce-one to- desire to 
“do right Nor can Combativeness feel in- 
pired dy any glorious hope of heaven; 
nor ean Destructiveness be seftened at the 
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sight of a praying saint; Benevolence steps 
in and drope the tear of sympathy; nor will 
Alimentiveness cause any “ watering of the 
mouth” where prayer is talked of. Those are 
objects included in the range of the faculties 
of the spiritual group. The spiritual group 
of organs, or “the spiritual man,” and the 
animal group of organs, or the animal man, 
are confined to their own appropriate spheres 
by the fiat of the Creator. Hence it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the carnal mind to become 
subject to the law of God, for these faculties 
can not comprehend anything intended for the 
spiritual faculties, but must remain within 
their own sphere. But because one of the at- 
tributes or natures of man is so organized in 
the wisdom of the Creator that it car not ap- 
prehend or comprehend spiritual truths, that 
portion of man which the Creator designed 
for the special purpose is not by any means 
debarred from apprehending or comprehend- 
ing spiritual truths, thereby enabling man to 
become obedient to the law of God. 

So much for that nature or attribute of man 
which can not become subject to the law of God ; 
now let us turn to that portion which - can 
become subject to the law. In the 17th chap- 
ter of Acts we have Paul's address to the 
Athenians, and it is said that “certain men 
clave unto him and believed,” havirg heard 
Paul speak. 

Ist. It is a fact which will admit of no dis- 
pute, that the Athenians were greatly addieted 
to religious worship. This establishes the 
point, then, that they possessed some.disposi- 
tion, desire, or faculty which, anterior to Pasts 
address, impelled them to wership the gods. 

2d. It is evident that they possessed some 
disposition, desire, or faculty which induced 
them to believe in gods and goddesses, ena in 
an existence after death. 

8d. It is evident that they deemed it right 
to build splendid temples and offer costly sac- 
rifices to their gods. The essays concerning 
right and wrong which have descended from 
that age down to the present time, show that 
they possessed some disposition, desire, or fac- 
ulty which impeHed them to try to do right. 

4th. It is evident from the traditions con- 
cerning the delights of the Elysian fields, that 
they had some disposition, desire, or faculty 
which led them to hope for something beyend 
the grave. 

- There can be ne dispute, then, that these fac- 
ulties of Veneration, Marvelousnees er faith, 
Conscientiousness and Hope were possessed by 
the Athenians anterior to Paul's advent, and of 
course that those faculties were not conferred 
on them by any extraordinary operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Paul was well aware that they 
possessed: those faculties, and addressed him- 


‘self directly to the task of showing them 


how they should be guided, and without 
any circumlocution made known to them 
the character and attributes of the true 
God; and when they, through their intel- 
lects, became acquainted with his character, 
they abandoned the worship of Bacchus, 
Venus, Mars, etc., and worshiped the true 
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evil and to cheese the good.” 
.fore, proves the phrenological proposition, that 
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God; and had not their minds been enlighten- 
ed, they never would have abandoned the 
worship of the gods and goddesses. 

Thus we find the organ of Veneration which 
impelled them to worship idols, guided by the 
intellect to the worship of the true God; and 
we shall also find, what Phrenology does not 
indicate, that the God of heaven has himself 
furnished the proper guide for each one of those 
faculties in his own infallible Word. 

Lét us now take the faculty of Marvelous- 
ness, Spirituality, or more properly faith, which 
yearns for something to believe in, especial- 
ly in regard to the spiritual and supernatural, 
and we find Paul providing for this faculty of 
the spiritual man by enlightening the minds 
of the Athenians.in regard to what they should 
believe. Again in Romans he writes: “ How 
shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed, and bow shall they hear without a 
preacher? * * So, then, faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
Thus the Bible proves Phrenology to be true, 
when it asserts that the faculty which yearns for 
something to believe in must be guided by the 
intellect, and in addition it goes one step far- 
ther, and informs us that the hearing which is 
to enlighten the mind must come“ by the word 
of God.” 

Paul also reached the faculty of Hope in 
the Athenians. Previous to his advent they 
hoped for the delights of the Elysian fields; 
subsequently, when their minds were enlight- 
ened, they hoped to obtain the bliss of heaven 
through the Saviour. Paul also writes in Ephe- 
sians : The eyes of your understanding being 
enlightened, that ye may know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his. inheritance among the saints.” 
Thus we find that the Creator has provided 
for the faculty of Hope through the intellect. 
In regard to Conscientiousness, there is a 
passage in Isaiah which shows clearly that 
knowledge is necessary for its guidance: For 
before the child shall know to refuse the 
This, there- 


conscientiousness is a blind desire which must 
be guided hy the intellect. 
Of Conscientiousness, our Saviour has given 


- the beat definition which has ever been given, 
ant it confirms the phrenological. He says: 


“ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 


-righteousness ;” as in the physical system hun- 


ger and thirst impel a man to suitable actions 
to gratify them, so hungering and thirsting after 


-Yighteousness impel a man to action; but the 


faculty of Conscientiousness can not tell any 
more than the stomaek what is not suitable. 
Paul's Conscientiousness led him to persecute 
the Christians; the Lord appeared-to-him by 
the way, and having enlightened his under- 
standing, that same conscientionaness, or hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousnesa, im- 


pelled him to suffer stripes, imprisonment, and 


finally death itself, for the sake of that cause 


which he had formerly opposed; in both cases 
his conscientiousness was blind, but impelled 
him to that course of action which his intel- 
lect decided was right. 
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Tue soul, the mother of dvep feare, of high hopes tofialte, 

Of glorious dreanws, mysterioun tears, of oe i sigit ; 
Lovely, but sulenin it arvse, 
Unfolding what na more might close.—Mra. mans. 


THE SUM OF LIFES. 


BY J. O. ROCKWELL. 


` 


SEARCHER of Gold, whose days and nights 
All waste away in anxious care— 
Estranged om all of life's delights, 
Unlearned in all that is most fair— 
Who sailest not with easy glide, 
But delvest iy the depths of tide, 
And strugglest in the foam— 
Oh! come and view this land of graves— 
Death's northern sea of frozen waves 
; And mark thee out thy home. 


Lover of Woman, whose sad heart 
Wastes likè a fountain in the sun, 
Clings most where most its pain doth start, 
Dies by the light it lives upon 
Come to the land of graves; for here 
Are beauty's smile and beauty's tear, 
Gathered in holy trust; 
Here slumber forms as fair as those 
Whose cheeks, now living, shame the rose 
Their glory turned to dust. 


Lover of Fame, whose feolish thought 
Steals onward from the waves of time— 
Tell me, what goodness hath it brought, 
Atoniug for that restless crime t 
The spirtt mansion desolate, 
And open to the storms of fate, 
The abseng.sonl in fear— 
Bring home thy thoughts, and come with me, 
And see where all thy pride must be: 
Searcher of Fame, look here! 


And Warrior, thou with snowy plume, 
That goest to the bugle's call— 
Come and look down—this lonely tomb 
Shall bold thee and thy glories all: 
The haughty brow—the manly frame— 
The daring deeds—the sounding fame— 
Are trophies Hut for death! 
And millions whe-have toiled like thee 
Are stayed, an they sleep; and see, 
Does glory lend them breath ? 


MIND IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


BY CHARLES B. TOWNSEND. 


[AurHoveH the writer does not add much, 
substantially, í the general stock of informa- 
tion relating to the mind, yet as his vicws 
of anima) intelligence are somewhat novel, es- 
pecially in the manner of their. presentation, 
we offer them to our thoughtful readers. The 
style of reasoning reminds one of Edgar A. 
. Poe's Sleep-walker.—Eprror A. P. J.] 

The animal body has no power in the ab- 

sence of mind, therefore mind, like. electricity, 
hes force, has power to move ponderabie mat- 
ter, and, like electricity, its action is instanta- 
neous; 80, too, mind and electricity are both 
~womething. As anything and everything are 
something, all things are, necessarily, material; 
the converse of whieh is nothing, a void,a 
vacuum, the absense of materiality, which is 
‘inoperative, without power; hence immatesial- 
ity ean ao more represent mental force,-than 
such vacuum can represent electric force. . 


all animate and inanimate combinations. 
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` MIND, AND TTS l CONNEOTIONS, / 
As there exists a materia connection befyéet , 
mind and inert: matter, threugh the bra ‘and 
the nerves, by whieh vdobtan all cn 


edge of creation, outside of our ingividual 


selves, it follows as a necegary seqaence, in 
the chain of operations, that mind, too, must be 
material, though of a high de of subtilty, 
possessing a comparatively expansion, 
pervasion, transmission, and powy as there 
can be no possible connection bet some- 
thing and nothing, exiatence and non · N 
of an abstract apirit-mind... If mind w 
ply a function or quality of -brain matted (as 
some claim), it could possgsang force of acti 
as all forces imply something in motion, 1. e 


material translation or evolution; whereas as an 


an undefined but marvelous force, as well as a 


capacity, far transcending, in- its sphere, that 
important. sebtile element Electricity, which 
permeates spare with its power of attracting 
and repelling all atoms and compound, bodies, 
helding great worlds in ite embrace; .as wl 
as in the construction, maintenance, and disso- 
lution of their material compounds including 
As 
such is the wondrous power of subtile electric 
matter, who can set bounds to the capacities 
of a still more ethereal matter, to the end of 
realizing all the powers of human intellectual 
capacity, and yet infinitely more, by and 
through the instrumentality of materiul minds? 
All parts of observed. creation, outside of 
mind, are known to be material, and as there 
is every grade of materiality, from that which 
we vulgarly conceive to be tle most groes, to 
almost inconceivable subtilty, so refined and 
pure, and yet unceasingly operative, as Elec- 
tricity and Gravitation, of which we can con- 
ceive no grossness, associated, or termination | 
of its existence, or force of action, it thence ' 
follows, that viewing mind as material, it may 
be so infinitely more subtile than Electricity, 


active, subtile, and refined material, it possesses | 
| 
| 


‘that it partakes of what we vagnely call spirit, 


which is but the essence of refined materiality, | 
that, therefore, there can be no derogation in 
conceiving the Infinite, as well as the finite 
mind, to be partakers of His ee materia! 
Universe. | 
EFFECT OF MIND ON MATTER - 
With such conception, we can comprehend | 
the operation of mind upon inert matter, and 
conversely of such matter upon mind, thus 
harmoniously connected, as well as we can 
understand the effect of Electricity, in its dual 
character of attraction and repulsion, both in 
construction and dissolution, which we know 
it is eternally effecting. I say, eternally, be- 


| cause we know that all matter, of which Elec- 
tricity is an essential ingredient, though sub- 


ject to change-in combination or phaee,can not 
by possibility cease to exist; and so, too, of 


-material minds, ever capable of refining, and 


always to be perpetuated. With such pros- 
pective eonsiderations of mind, it retrospective- 
ly follows, that incipient mind must have been 
lees subtile, leas refined, i. v., more gross, and 


— — 
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‘hat education, which is experience and knowl- 
eg virtue and aspfrations, which are the true, 
anctherefore the/desigved uses of education, 
are th mentgyfy refining and etherealizing; 
hence minds e<paad with a healthy growth of 


brain, a in kncwledge, having more brain to. 


connect wich, neompassing a large area; and 
more powerftl, because more ethereally opera- 
tive (all ements increasing in power with 
their incr@se in ethereallty) as we advance in 
the groP of observation and aspiration of 
thougit, until the mind becomes, by absolute 
grovth or expansion, as metaphorically ẹxpress- 
ed à giant intellect. 

As greater grossness and imbecility exist in 
- the infant than in the matured mind, it is in- 
conceivable that the same capacity for obser- 
vation and thought is present in each; and as 
we know that brain grows and nerve connec- 
tions become larger and more sensitive as we 
increase in knowledge, it is but rational to as- 
sume à corresponding growth, increase, and 
ethereallzing of mind, to enable it to encom- 
Dass and control the larger brain, and thus the 
greater sensitiveness of connection with mate- 
rial creation, as well as a necessity for expand- 
ing in abstract thought, through the greater 
compass of the mind. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BRAIN UPON MIND 


would seem sufficient to prove that the latter is, 
also, material; while thought is manifestly a ma- 
terial operation, since it is the product of activity 
or movement of the mind, involving motion and 
combustion in the brain, its immediate material 
connection; which has to be replaced, in the 
bodily organization, by new deposits of blood, 
to keep the animal machine m working order— 
though in the mere act of thought no muscular 
power is required, yet the brain moves when 
the mind only thinks—hence such movement, 
wear, and consumption of brain-material must 
be by mental material concussion of friction, 
which, like Electricity, is itself not consumed, 
bat by the rapidity of its movement changes, 
more or leas, that with which it eomes in 
contact. 

If the sentient principle of creation be a sub- 
tile material infusion, emanating from the self- 
animating First Cause of all wisdom, the Eter- 
nal God and Creator, as I believe, then such 
infused principle, as partaking of its Author, 
can never cease to exist, but through progress, 
only, changes its bodily connections. As this 
sentient principle educates itself, through bodi- 
ly organization, it becomes adapted to a higher, 
i. e., more sensitive, bodily organization, furnish- 
ed it through transition, by death, from the 
present body, thus to connect it by progress or 
advancement, in time, with a finer comprehen- 
sion of unlimited variety in creation, to the 
end of approaching the sublimity of Eternal 
Beauty and Truth. 

MIND NOT A MERE FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN. 

“Mind is claimed by Atheists to be a mere 
function of the brain, and as such necessarily 
dies with it” Mind ay be ostensibly a 
function of the brain, in 80 much that it is 
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dependent upon those organs to connect it 
cognizantly with material things; but that does 
not define that mind is a part of and dies with 
the brain, or that it may not connect with oth- 
er brain orgauizutions elsewhere, in endless 
succession. Mind may be, more philosophic- 
ally, claimed as an independent subtile materi- 
ality, and like all materiality changes in com- 
bination and place, but is never annibilated. 
Mind and its connection with bran can not be 
strictly solved by science, and therefore the 
theory of Atheists, who claim annihilation of 
mind, while they must admit the eternity of 
brain matter, in some form and place, is 
necessarily a gratuitous and absurd assump- 
tion. 


Animal organs, by nerve connections, are 
double in their actions and their functions, as 
well as causes of action, are, dqubtless, due to 
magnetic or electric force, which is constant 
so long as appropriate food and air are sup- 
plied, and a healthy nervous action is maintain- 
ed for their dissemination. These functions, 
as digestion, secretions, excretians, inhalation, 
exhalation, circulation, etc., are carried on, 
thus mechanically, without our volition. The 
function of the magnetic battery of the brain is 
to receive or centralize electric impressions, 
from its dual nervous connections with the 
out ward senses, and by the action of the mind 
to convey reflex action, through nerve and 
muscle, by electro-magnetic ferce to produce 
muscular action. Mind and brain, in their 
mutual action thus upon each other, serve to 
deceive the human reason into considering 
itself as only a function of the brain, living and 
dying with it; whereas the functions of the 
brain are only to receive impressions for the 
use of, and convey the reflex behests of a self- 
existing mind, dependent upon brain organiza- 
tion only for its material connections, through 
the animal senses, with the outer world, where- 
by it is instructed, and when Hius educated is 
capable of independent action in thought and 
reason—thus proving that mind is not a mere 
function of the brain. 


To claim that mind is a function of the brain, 
is to say that mere brain matter is capable of 
thinking and reasoning, which is too palpably 
absurd to deserve refutation, as we know to the 
contrary, for thinking ceases to manifest itself 
at death, although brain matter still remains 
intact; then such claim must be reduced to the 
peculiar organism, rather than to the matter; 
and here the refutation is again complete, since 
instantancous death may not in the least dis- 
turb that organism, and yet, the master worker 
having left, thinking has ceased to manifest 
itself through that stiU perfect brain. Hence, 
then, we must look to an independent cause 
which has animated that brain, the mind, which 
therefore can not be a function of the brain; 
but the brain is only the medium of operation 
for the mind, by communication with the senses 
and muscles, consequently of manifestation to 
other minds, or with the outward world; and 
as the tool can not be the master, therefore the 
mind can not be a function of the brain. 


MIND AND SENSATION, 

All machines work without fatigue, and so 
of that portion of the animal machine which 
works without our volition, as breathing, diges- 
tion, circulation, etc., whereas constant mental 
stimulus is requisite for locomotion and gener- 
al muscular action, which reacting upon the 
mind, together produce mental exhaustion. It 
is impossible to conceive of a bodily organiza- 
tion endowed with feeling, unless connected 
with mind. As the body has no sensation in- 
dependent of the mind, therefore all sensations 
belong exclusively to the mind; hence fatigue 
is a mental sensation, and by continuing mus- 
cular action when the full stimulus of mind is 
not adequately supplied to the muscles, for 
their healthy action, they become injured by 
further use. The nerves convey impressions 
from the five senses to the brain, the seat of 
sensation, where the connecting mind alone 
feels the effects, be it from external motion 
fatigue, disease, or wounds. Thus the mind 
only is made to feel the effects of over-ex¢rtion 
or injury to the bodily organs, thereby clearly 
proving that the mind is not a function of the 
brain, or part of the animal machine, but the 
independent master-worker of it, like an en- 
gineer furnishing to his engine the appropriate 
material, the stimulus for exertion, the ma ive 
principle of its operations; therefore the mind, 
like the engineer, has a separate existence, a 
vital self, an individuality, capable of infus- 
ing its behests into the body, as the machine, 
its mechanical organization and tool of 
operation. 

Science arrogates most unwarrantably, for 
the human being, the exclusive possession of 
an immortal soul and reasoning powers, based 
simply on the size, weight, and peculiar convo- 
lutions of his brain, as compared with the brain 
organization of all other animals. In fact, we 
know little of the precise governing connection 
between mind and brain, though Electricity is 
doubtless the medium ; still less of the necessity 
for peculiar form, size, or weight of brain, as 


infallibly corresponding to mental development . 


and capacity, since insanity may ensue without 
any apparent change in either form, size, or 
weight of brain; and certainly we know but 
vaguely of the capacity for thought, conscious- 


ness of responsibility, and mental destiny, in- 


volving immortality, with other animals, as 
compared to man’s similar characteristics, as to 
thus deny to animals whut we know so little 
of for ourselves. 

A noted anatomist, examining a fossil hu- 


man skull, said (in allusion to its size), It, 


might have belonged to a philosopher, or a 
thoughtless savage ;” so truly may a small brain, 
nervously sensitive, and of finer quality, be 
superior to a large brain, without a sensitive 
nerve organization. As Phrenology is an es- 
tablished science, so it should be understood 
that the highest development of mind is in a 
great measure dependent upon the quality of 
brain matter, as the activity of the nerves, con- 
centrating in the brain, alone constitutes its 
quality; hence such force develops the indica- 
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tive configuration of the brain, which science 
locates, and so successfully manipulates in 
determining character. 

Notwithstanding the boasted advantages of 
the human brain over all other brain organiza- 
tions, there is far more difference in mental 
developments with individuals of mankind, at 
various stages of growth, from the infant to 
the matured mind; and in the different capaci- 
ties of the human intellect in adults, from its 
highest manifestations in the Caucasian type, 
to the lowest in the Hottentot, than exists 
between the intelligence of an ordinary man 
and that of some animals. Hence we are not 
warranted in drawing conclusions adverse to 
mental capacity and future progress in other 
animals, as compared with our own, simply on 
the basis of comparative brain organization, 
seeing that the human mental capacity admits 
of all the variation which is claimed to sep- 
arate man from the lower animals. 


DESTINY OF MIND. 


Again, it is claimed by some that there can 
be no similar destiny or equality for animals, 
or idiot man, as for his intellectual, but tem- 
porarily favored, brother. If itis admitted that 
mind, like matter, once created, can never be 
annihilated, though both are subject to change 
in combination and place, then we will readily 
comprehend that all, from the highest to the 


lowest mental organization, may progressively- 


develop in time, and ultimately reach the same 
high destiny. 

Viewing all minds as immortal, the tem- 
porary advantages of an earlier perfected or- 
ganization of brain, in this short life, is but of 
small consequence in the lapse of eternity, and 
all our attainments in this world weigh but 
lightly on the results of progressive advance- 
ment to be continued through all eternity; 
which is; doubtless, equally applicable, as the 
grand feature of progress in creation, to the 
lowest as well as the highest mental organiza- 
tion; and to existing imperfections in individ- 
uals or species, as in the case of decease of in- 
fants with immatured minds. 

Mundane attainments in knowledge and vir- 
tue are but the initiatory steps in the progress 
of future schooling, which thus carlier prepares 
ws for advancement hereafter. So that well- 
applied hours here are so much gain there; 
while all deficiencies here must be rudiment- 
ally overcome there. As progress is marked 
by intellectual and moral attainment, both here 
and hereafter, the earlier the advance, the more 
rapid the progress in knowledge and happi- 
ness, the main objects of creation. 

The future advancement of all sentient beings 
is doubtless continued and perpetuated by new 
bodily organizations, having some analogy to 
those now farnished with organs of sense, 
there as here, to enable our minds, through 
these organs, to connect with and appreciate 
the mighty works of God everywhere, as well 
as thus to continue our usefulness, throughout 
all time, by aiding to improve, as co-workers 
in the arts and sciences, the useful and orna- 
mental adaptability of creation everywhere. 


Such usefulness, through all time, connects us 
intelligibly and intolligently with a boundless 
creation; and with His universal pervading 


beneficence associates all His sentient crea- 
tures, each in their attained sphere of develop- 
ment, with every prepared bounty, both here: 
and hereafter, which improving virtue and 


growing intelligence are capable of appre- 
ciating. 

Such rational oonclusions and charitable con- 
siderations should teach mankind humility, as 
being ourselves but individuals in the vast 
multiplicity of a wide-spread sentient creation, 
and admonish ug to acts of kindness toward 
other members of innumerable forms and char- 
acteristics, whose equal claims to consideration, 
in their sphere, man can not decide. 

Nor limit future bliss to man, 
Since all life has God's care; 

And-Hisrec love with equal span, 
Insures to each a share. 


— — 


THH OYNIO. 


THE cynic is one who never sees a good 
quality in a man, and never fails to see a bad 
one. He is the human owl, vigilant in dark- 
ness and blind in light, mousing for vermin 
and never seeing noble game. e cynic puts 
all human actions in two classes, openly bad 
and secretly bad. All virtue and generosity 
and disinterestedness are merely the appear- 
ance of good, but selfish at the bottom. He 
holds that no man does a thing except for 
profit. The effect of his conversation upon 
your feelings is to chill and sear them, to send 
you away sour and morose. His criticisms and 
inuendoes fall indiscriminately upon every 
lovely thing, like frost upon flowers. Ifa man 
is said to be pure and chaste, he answers: Yes, 
in the daytime. If a woman is pronounced 
virtuous, he will reply: Yes, as yet. Mr. A. 
is religious: Les, on Sundays. Mr. B. has just 
joined the church: Certainly, the elections are 
coming on. The minister of the gospel is 
called an example of diligence: It is his trade. 
Such a man is generous: Of other men’s money. 
That man is obliging: To lull suspicion and 
cheat you. This man is upright: Because he 
is green. Thus his eye strains out every good 
quality, and takes in only the bad—as the vul- 
ture, when in the highest heaven, will sail by 
living flocks and herds, but comes likes an ar- 
row down upon the smallest carcass. To him 
religion is hypocrisy, honesty a preparation 
for fraud, virtue only a want of opportunity, 
and undeniable purity, ascetism. The live- 
long day he will coolly sit with snecring lip, 
uttering sharp speeches in the quietest manner, 
and in polished phrase transfixing every char- 
acter which is presented ; “ His words are soft- 
er than oil, yet they are drawn swords.’—Ps. 
v. 21. All this to the young seems a wonder- 
ful knowledge of human nature; they honor a 
man who appears to have found out mankind. 
They begin to indulge themselves in flippant 
sncers; and with supercilious brow, and impu- 
dent tongue wagging to an empty brain, call 
to naught the wise, the long-tried, and the 
venerable.—H. W. Beecher. 


The phrenology and physiology of the cynic 
are in themselves a study. He is of the nervous- 
bilious temperament; is extremely sensitive, 
and very intense. His nerves are bathed with 
bile and steeped in bitterness. He never fecls 
well unless he feels badly. He craves to be car- 
ried against the grain, is never more happy than 
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when very unhappy, for then he has an excuse 
to pick at somebody, and find fault with 
“gocicty.” His brain, like his nerves, fed on 
bile, instead of gegerous blood, causes his facul- 
ties to pervert and distort all that is good and 
gracious in others, and to magnify all that is 
mean and unworthy. His Self-Esteem is not 
only large but perverted, and he looks with 
contempt on all who differ from himself. His 
Approbativeness is strong, but it gives him a 
mean jealousy of every .excellence in others. 
His Combativeness is not of the kind to inspire 
manly courage, but is bitter, cutting, and vexa- 
tious in its action. His Destructivenese, instead 
of giving steady strength and executiveness to 
his character and language, imparts a biting 
sarcasm and a relish for all that is pungent, 
cutting, and cruel. His wit, instead of being.a 
plaything and a joy, is made a scorpion lash to 
scourge innocent ignorance and purity, or 
becomes a kind of turkey-buzzard groping for 
purulent spots in the body politic, and delights 
to gorge its greediness in moral gangrene. His 
social organs take on a jealous and querulous 
action, and his unfortunate friends have a 
tough time with him. His criticisms are as 
plentiful as the quills of the porcupine, and 
quite as sharp. His Conscientiousness has but 
one eye, and that-magnifies the faults of others, 
and with large and active Secretiveness he 
doubts and mistsusts every good thing people 
do. The cynic is generally.a dyspeptic; aird all 
his functions of body are warped, and all the 
emotions of his mental life are depraved. 

In short, it is the result of the perverted ae- 


tion of all the organs of the brain and all the 


functions of the body. God pity and cure him. 
Reader, do you know anybody who eould 
fitly sit for such a picture! 


oe 


FREEDOM. ‘ 


T DREAMED of a spirit free, 
Released from mortal coile— 

Free as tiie light and as the air, 
From all earth's cares and toils! 


A spirit that through endless space 
Shall waft its onward way; 
No earthsome dusks, no drear shadows 
Shall end the light and day. . 


Oh, heart! take courage! pine not now! 
These clogs will lose their hold, © 
And thon shalt float. a spirit fair, 
Into yon bijasful fold. 


There countless years their chimes shall sing 
Round thy aspiring breath, i 
But to tho mines of knowledge there, 
The golden key is death. 


Then come, oh, death! and mako-me free ; 
Ope now my prison doors ! i 

The bolts fly back, the hinges cresk— 
Upward my spirit soars l“ 


EE OE OG re 


So fond is an Ameriean actor in Mebile of 
his profession, that he has actually bequeathed 
his head to the theater, to serve, when he has 
shuffled off this mortal coil, as a Torick's 
skull.” Alas, poor Yorick |” 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy eee bapPpleat of their has 
Whom gentio stars unite, aud in one Rte 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and theif beings blend. — Theme. 


WHIP HIM FOR HIS MOTHER. 


— 


Ler me whip him for his mother. 
He is such a naughty boy; 
Fe baby tried to smother, 
And he’s broketf Emma’ s toy. 
Of the doll I gavé to Ellen, 
He has melted off the nose, 
And there really is no telling 
To what length his mischief goes. 


Last night he put a cracker 
"Neath his Aunt Jemima’s chair, 
And he toid me such a whacker 
When I asked how it came there. 
Then when poor old Mrs. Toodles 
Was just starting off by rail, 
He tied her two fat poodles — 
Fast together by the tail! 


It-really is quite-shocking 

How ene’s-nerves he daily jars; 
- He puts pins into one’s stockings, 
And Cayenne in ene's cigars. 
Jou may guess that many another 

Boyish trick he’s daily at, 

So I'll whip him for his mother, . 
As @ tiresome little brat. „ an 


8 ; 


TRAVEL AND TRAVHLERS. 


‘BY MRS. CHORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Don’t tell us about labor being a hardship. 
That is entirely a misapprenension, as we know 
very well by experience. 
- there is nothing on earth harder to do than to 
keep still. Didn't we make that discovery 
long before we were put into our first ruffled 
apron, and‘ haven't we kept on enlarging our 
experience ever since? And can not we prove 
by the data of silent observation and diligent 
investigation, during all our succeeding years, 
that other people have very much the same 
failing, if failing it may be called? Those 
vagabond old people that we read about in 
the Bible, who were forever pulling up their 
tents, and packing up their goods, and trudg- 
ing round the country—whose nomadic life 
was a perpetual First of May—were stay-at- 
home and peaceable folk in comparison to this 
restless- -souled generation of ours! We live 
in one place, cat our dinners in another, trans- 
act out busincss in a third, and buy our shoe- 
strings and paper collars in x fourth, putting a 
girdle around the earth in a way that old Wil- 
liam Shakspeare never dreamed of. Half our 
existence is passed fn r$ pád Aépôtš, or on the 
promenáde-decks of st ts. We make no 
more of a fifty-miles journey ‘By steam than 
our ancéstors used to make of going out to 


toa. and not half so much as they did of the 
weekly journdy to church, when the shaggy 


brown horses were harnessed, and the wagon- 


We maintain that | 


| 


wheels washed, and the faded buffalo-robes 
brought out of their corner in the barn. Who 
wants to go back into a slow, dreamy existence 
of those last century days? Noone; and yet 
what a relief it is, sometimes, to close our 
eyes an instant on.the rush and whirl and 
perpemal tumult of to-day, and remember the 


. tranquil lives of which no trace remains save 
a row of graves in far-away country church-- 


yards. Peace to their ashes! Nut we do things 
after a different fashion. 
the standetill in our elements. And you 
woukl be astonished yourself, reader, were you 
seriously to compute how mueh of your time 
is spent in railroad cars, steamboats, ferries, 
and stages! Little worlds of humanity plow 
our waters aad thunder over the iron paths 
that thread our country villages: We button 
up our overcoats, and tie our, bonnet strings, 
apd say, Well, I think Tli take the one- 
o'elock train to New York,” with a coolness 
that would have furnished omr ancestors with 
strong collateral evidence for putting us into a 
lanatic asylum! What do we care for the 


miles of river and the acres of woodland that 


may separate us from the modern Babel? Per- 


‘haps a century hence our grandchildren may 


talk of taking the two-o’clock express to Pales- 
tine, and price oranges for dinner along the 
banks of the Niger! What slow old charac- 
ters they will think us! well, let em; it will 
make very little difforence, to us, one way or 


‘the other, that’s an all-sufficient consolation. 


There is no atmosphere in which one can 
study human nature to better advantage than 
that of travel. People develop their true 
characters with marvelous gapidity when they. 
enter a public conveyance. There is no neces- 
sity for subjecting our fellow-creatures to the 
ordeal of the Palace of Truth” as long as 
railroad cars are pomoni as fully and fteely 
as at present. 

“ Manners ie manners — the old lady of 
traditionary lore; but people who travel appear 
to be impressed with the idea that manners 
isn't manners, as far as they, personally, are 
concerned; why, we have seen more wild 
beasts in the course of half an hour's journey 
an a railroad, than Van Amburgh has got in 
his whole menagerie! d, what makes the 
matter more serious, they travel without any 
keeper to repress their strong brute instincts. 

First, there is the Hyena; generally, we re- 
gret to aay, of the feminine gender, who comes 
in with baskets and bundles and boxes inuu- 
merable, which she puts on the vacant seat 
beside her, and then sits eying the passers-by, 
as if she would N “Td like to see any one 
presume to take that seat!” To be sure, she 
has only paid for one seat, and she is occupy- 
ing two, while some one else is obligal to 
stand; but then she is a Hyena, and it takes 
more moral courage than most people possess 
to dislodge a human Hyengfrom her ſastnesses. 

Then there is the Bear, usually a fat man 
with caloric to spare, and overcoats, scarfs, and 
fur wrappings enough for three ordinary 
mortals, who comes in with a heavy step and 


There is nothing of 


immediately apens all the windows within 
reach of his bear-y paw. Fresh air is a fine 
thing, especially for bears who have long far 
and plenty of vitality; but the Bear's neighbor, 
in a thin shawl, with a consumptive cough and 
chattering teeth, may possibly entertain a dif- 
forent opinion. 

“ I suppose there are plenty of other seats 
in the car, if you don’t like it, ma am, says the 
Bear; “ J believe in sufficient ventilation.” 

So the Bear shows his teeth and reads his 
newspaper, and nobody else ventures upen a 
word of remonstrance, however they may dis- 
approve of his theory. 

Moreover, we frequently travel with an Ele- 
phant, clumsy of foot and ponderous of gait, 
who treads on your dress until the gathers 
“crack, crack” in a manner to make your hair 
stand on end, and hits his elbow against your. 
bonnet, and pushes his elephantine way on- 
ward without the little courtesy of “ I beg your 
pardon,” that sweetens so many a feminine cup 
of bitterness. We suppose he is decently polite, 
at home—if not, we feel sincerely sorry for his 
wife and sisters; but he is an aboriginal. 
savage, all but the scalp-lock and tomahawk. 

Then there is the selfish man, who crowds 
past you at the ticket office, and thrusts his 
arm over your shoulder, “ One, to New York.”. 
Yes, just one—the great, paramount, all-import-- 
ant one, to whose unity everybody and evesy- 
thing else must be content to become second- 
ary. So long as One gets his ticket in time, 
and secures the nicest place, at just the cosiest 
distance from the fire, all the other cight digita 
can shift for themselves. No matter how incnn- 
venient and disagreeable he makes it to others, 
One must. be promptly served and duly accom- 
modated. Now, two minutes make no partic- 
ular difference, and if Onc had stood back, 
and allowed the shrinking widow, and. the little 


girl standing on tip-toe, with her pennies wrap-. 


ped in her postage currency, and the shy young 


ladies and the feeble old woman to be served 
first, wherein would Qne have been perma- 


nently the worse? And then he rushes off with 
his hands in his pockets, and answers the timid. 
inquiry of the country people on the platform, 
„Does this train go to such a place! with a 


_erusty, “ Don’t know anything about it.” No, 


he don’t know, and he don't mean ever to 
know anything that does not directly concern 
Number One. 

To go to the opposite extreme, there are the- 
travelers, male and female, who settle down 
socially boside you, and take it for granted. 
that, you arc in a friendly mood, and talke-. 
talk—talk until you would welcome any inter-. 
ruption short.of an apopletic fit or a railroad: 
cident, with the utmost delight! And there 
ate the people somewhere in the middle of the 
car who are discussing domestic affairs in 
voices pitched considerably above. high C, and 
who unconsciously. enlighten all the other 
passengers with various items concerning 
Martha's wedding, Johnny's base- ball exploits, 
and Jotham’s narrow escape from the small- 
pox, until naps become impossible, newspaper 
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reading impracticable, and nothing but resig- 
nation remains to the victims. Mrs. Smith and 
Mr. Brown would be horrified at che idea of 
speaking so loudly in a private house; but a 
railroad car is quite `e a: different matter, you 
know. 

Then there is the—Beast (it is difficult to class 
him exactly), who chews tobacco and blindly 


expectorates right and left, heedless of ladies“ 


dresses or gentieman’s boots—the creature óne 
degree less respectable than decent quadruped, 
and two degrees mord intolerable than all the 
other nuisances put together. Why is he allowed 
to disgrace humanity by walking about, like any 
ether biped? Why isn’t he compelled to ride 
in the freight cars, with the other swinish 
multitudes? Isn't there & smoking-car spe- 
cially provided for those who are not decent 
enough to travel without the Virginia-weed 
appendage? And why don't the animal be- 
take himself thereto? We beg pardon’ of the 
Menagerie for reducing them to such a level of 
ebmparison, but this last specimen of the 
traveling community N does not deserve 
the title Human. 

We feel ourselves settee out of temper very 
rapidly, and we remember a maxim often re- 
peated to us in childish days, “ Never speak 
when ycu are angry!” So for the present we 
hold our peace; but don’t imagine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Public, that the subject of travel is ex 
hausted. There is plenty to be said yet, in 
due time. 

= — — — 


JOHN HENRY BENEDICT, SENIOR. 
i BY A. A. G.. 


Join liznry BExEDIOr came home again 
a few nights ago, not “from a foreign shore,” 
where it would be well for his family if he would 
go and stay for the next fifty years, but from 
his own little world, his office, No. 28 Liberty 
Row, 8 kind of heaven below, where he is at 
liberty to be pleasant or cross, sweet or sour, 
angelic or human, just as he pleases; a kind 
of earthly paradise, where he may not only do 
a great amount of business, and earn a great 
amount of money, but take a great amount of 
comfort in sitting with his heels on the highest 
elbow of the stove-pipe, dreaming blissful 
dreams about unmarried life, which was his 
before he doubled himself in Mrs. John Henry 
Benedict, and tripled himself in John Henry 
Benedict, Junior. 

Well, as has been said, he came home a few 
nights ago—poor man, he has to come home 
every night—in a shadier mood than usual, 
and with a firmer determination to have 
“that Httle nervous fly-about” keep still and 
not interfere with shin-toasting or newspaper- 
reading. Fortunately for John Henry Bene- 
dict, Junior, it was a pleasant evening, and he 
was out-doors. 

Out-deors! Surely it was made on purpose 
for- children. To them houses are too often 
Dismal Swamps, black holes, prisons, for there 
the John Henry Benedicts of the world cast 
their long, dark shadows; but there are no 
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such terrors out-doors. Blessed forever be ost- 
doors | 

Outdoors! pouring into the ears of children 
the sorg of the birds, and filling their laps 


with flowers, and giving them what they never 


can have in the house, plenty of room—room 
to play marbles, room to play horse, room to 
play hide-and-go-seek, room to ride horseback, 

room—room for everything. : 

John Henry Benedict, Junior, was out-doors, 

and out of sight too, as his solemn-faced sire 
passed into the house, saying to himself: '“ I'll 
send the child into the nursery if be is making 
his usual racket? for I've got a touch of the 
nervous headache.” 

You never need to do that, sir, whem“ John 
Henry” is out-doors, for out-doors never ob- 
jects te a racket. Out-doors can stand any 
amount of noise, and help to make it too, for 
he is continually stirring up his robins and 
orioles and wrens, dnd even his unmusical 
squirrels.and crows. He lets all ‘creation sing 
and shout. He has no nerves. - ` 

John Henry Benedict, Senior, was not awaré 
of the fact, that John Henry Benedict, Junior, 
was playing in the large, pleasant nursery of 
out-doors, or he wouldn’t have goné in with 
any nervous thought of sending him into the 
small, sunless ‘nursery of the house, but rather 


with a thankful thought of the great blessing. 


of out-doors. He would cvénħave paused a 
moment and raised his Ebenezer on the steps, 
and yet his mercies were not so many nor 80 
great as might at firat be supposed. 

He shut out the voices of nature, it's true, 
when he shut the door. No child’s or bird's 
song could reach tis cars; but he had no 
sooner taken his seat in the house than a wild 
Irish song was heard from the direction of the 
kitchen. Biddy had entirely forgotten that 
John Henry Benedict, Senior, was a nertous 


man, but he had not forgotten it. He never 


forgets that He has nerves, that they 
need constant looking after. 8 


He forgets to pick up what he drops on the 
floor; he forgeis to thank Mrs. John Henry 
Benedict for doing it for him; he forgets to 
take her out for a ride when she needs it; he 
forgets to give her a spille when it would cost 
him ncthing but a little good-nature ; he for- 
gets to humor her by using the scraper before 
he comes in; he forgets to say good-night 10 
his child; he forgets to say good-morning to 
Him; he forgets that home is the place where a 
man ought to make himself agreeable ; he for- 
gets that the world is a place where a man 
ought to show himself kind; he forgets the 
poor; he forgets the sick. Ah! and he forgets 
his God, but he never forgets his nerres/ He 
thinks there is nothing so good for nerves as 
everlasting silence, and if he had the or- 
dering of things, the whole universe would be 
made to hold its tongue. He would give all 
children, at the moment of their entrance into 
life, the lockjaw, and would have them so 
framed as not to be able to skip, hop, or jump, 
but only to walk. He would have all birds. 
born withont the talent or the desire for sing- 


ing, for they wake. him up mornings: He 


would have ali that exist in thé world he lives 


in, to say nothing about the existences of other 
worlds, carrying op their intercourse by signs. 
He wonld have ‘blessed, unbroken stillness 
from pole to pole, 5 it is so good for his 
nerves | 
What can be oe John Henry Benedict's 

nerves? Stuffed birdg, wax flowers, coral, 
shells, and a thousand other things can be pro- 
tected by a glass covering and kept secure 
from injury, but where be found a cover- 
ing for the neryes in questign ? What is there 
that will not convey sound, gnd in which Mr. 
John Henry Benedict may egcase, his nerves 
and find rest? Nothing — nothing. Sound 
travels everywhere, and travels Nast. It makes 


a lightning passage for itself through every- 


thing, and is very fond of going to Mr. John 
Henry Benédiet’s ears. What can be done 
for him ?- mae l 

All creation is growing noisier and noisfer. 
The birds, instead of getting tired of their own 
music—Mr. John Henry Benedict wonders 
they don’t—are datly composing something 
new, and dawvoting themeeives‘almost entirely 
to music. And children are refusing more 
stoutly than ever to be proper, well-behaved 
children, and sft in delicious silence. Their 
hearts are fuHer of musie, apd their throats 
are fuller of sound. They give their lungs and 
their voices less and less rest. They vie with 
each other, as never before, in saking a noise ; 
and how can Mr. John‘ Henry Benedict, hepe 
that the time will come when not only wars, 
but noise will cease im all the earth? He does 
not hope. Noise is so on the increase, espe- 
cially under his own roof, that his“ bump” of 
Hopé has fallen in. Everywhere, every thing 
that hath breath is full of note, and Mr. John 
Henry Benedict’s nerves are, therefore, full of 
pain and unrest, and his “bump” of Hope. 
goirig fast to decay. Could he only be trans- 
planted at once to the land where, it is hoped— 
nervous people hope so—children are devek 
oped ‘rapidly into men and women, and be- 
come superior to the folly of making a noise, 
and where there are no more children to bo 
born, as in this earthly sphere, it would be the 
best thing that could happen to him. But. this 
will probably not be at present. There are, it 
is true, sudden changes and sudden deaths, 
but Mr. John Henry Benedict, Senior, is re- 
markably well preserved. There is not a bone 
in his hody that is not nicely rounded over 
with fat. Beef and beer have been so assimi- 
lated that no one would suspect him of having 
an osseous system, But there are the nerves / 
They “continue as they were from fhe begin- 
ning,” and Mr. John Henry Benedict is a most’ 
wretched man, and the people who live with 
him are most wretched people, John Henry 
Benedict, Junior, should, however, be excep- 
ted. Although he has to endure the sorrows of 
those who may not make a noise in the house, 
he rejoices more and more in the conscious- 
ness that he has all out-doors to himself, and 
can, at any time, get at a delightful distance 
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from John Henry ‘Benedict, Senior. He has 
so long been called “little torment,” “ ttle 
plague,” “ little nuisance,” “ little scamp,” and 
sb many switches—not quite so little—have 
been brokén over him, that he has become 
used botk to hard names and switches, as eels 
get used to the process of skinning, or as sole 
diers get used to powder and shot. And more 
than this, he loves his mother, and she loves 
him, and they both love out-dvofs, and fit cach 
other exactly, so that nothing need be done for 
the boy. But what shail be done for the man? 
What shall be dong for John Henry Benedict, 
Senior? 3 

He might take all the quack medicines that 
have ever enriched newspapers, but not one of 
them would help him. And whatever he 
takes, the cure would doubtless be slow, he, 
has so long had neræs. 

But we would recommend to him to begin 
immediately to put himself in the way of a 
cure. We would advise him to try, for one 
hour, to enjoy other people's liberty as well as 
his own, and it may be that while he is trying, 
he’ll find he can. 

Just try this, Mr. John Henry Benedict. 
Compel yourself to tolerate pleasantly, if you 
can not positively enjoy, what others enjoy. 

Drive forever out of your head the notion 
that all of the race who come in contact with 
you, or who live in daily contact with you, 
must humor ycur taste for silence, and ever 
bear in mind that you have nerves. 

Get a larger heart as soon as possible, and 
you will find that that is doing much to 
strengthen and fortify. your nerves for the noise 
that must inevitably be made in this world. 

Cultivate in your heart the love of children, 
especially the love of John Henry Benedict, 
Junior, and you'll presently find that love 
makes all things pleasant, even a noise / 


— 


LITTLE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


Wr are you good for, my brave little man? 
Answer that question for me if you can 
You, with your fingers as white as a nun, 
You, with your ringlets as bright as the sun. 
All the day long with your busy contriving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driving ; 
See if your wise little noddle can tell 

What you are good for—now ponder it well. 


Over the carpet the dear little feet 

Came with a patter to.climb on my seat ; 

Two merry eyes, full of frolic and glee, 

Under their lashes looked up unto me ; 

Two little hands pressing soft on my face, 
Drew me down close in a loving embrace ; 
Two rosy lips gave the answer so true— 

“ Good to love you, mamma; good to love you.” 


— +e ae 


A SCHOOLMASTER, who had an inveterate 
habit of talking to himself when alone, was 
asked what motive he could have in talking to 
himself. Jonathan replied that he had two 


ood substantial reasons: In the first place, he 
iked to talk to a sensible man; and, in the next 
place, he liked to hear a man of sense talk. 


— a rt ete a a aa —— 


PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN E. B. WARD. | 
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iron-works, the tall chimneys of 
which, plumed with smoke, might 
fire the ambition of Vulcan could he 
emerge from the mythology of the 
past and be a part of the living pre- 
sent. 

It is not a matter of surprise that 
such surroundings have developed 
men who have been able to shape 
the material world within their 
reach to their own profit; making 
it yield to the pressure of their 
strength and skill, and getting from 
it wealth, and the ease, elegance, 
and independence which wealth can 
purchase; making the “ wilderness 
blossom like the rose ;” supplanting 
the log-house with the palace, and 
placing within their grasp the in- 
struments of labor, of instruction, 
and of refinement. 

Among those representative men 
of the West who have been able to 
create events, and then shape them 
to their own use, 80 as to secure 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
MICHIGAN. 
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BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


CAPTAIN E. B. WARD. 

A WELL-ORGANIZED human being, one who 
has a sane mind in a sount body, will be more 
or less educated by the events of his life, and 
sculptured into symmetry: and fitness by his 
surroundings. The mountains have ever been 
the fortresses of freedom, and the thrones on 
which liberty has been crowned with honor. 
Those who were born and cradled on the hills 
are pretty sure to have a taste for the pictur- 
esque and sublime, and massive ideas are as 
natural to mountain scenery as its giant shad- 
ows are when the unclouded sun is in the 
heavens. 

Prairie and lake views, like the water-scene 
of the ocean, have a natural tendency to broaden 
human nature whenever it is susceptible of 
expansion. Narrow notions of commerce, of 
culture, of religion, of progress, and of human 
development generally,are not normal to the 
West. Nature has widened the lakes to the di- 
mensions of inland seas, and you might drop 
some of the New England States into them 
without causing their waters to overflow; the 
vast prairies, walled by the blue horizon, sug- 
gest unmensured territory beyond, and the 
iron horse hastening over the iron road seems 
forever approaching yet never reaching the 
hill country in the distance. 

These great pages constantly spread before 
an active intellect, can not fail to greaten the 
nature of a well-organized man or woman, 
hence we find that the true man of the West 
is an Eastern man expanded—or a native to 
the manor born enlarged by his relationship to 
the broad meadows and waters about him. 

At the West we find farms whose bounda- 
ries embrace entire townships; floating-palaces 
that can carry a whole parish of passengers; 


thrift, and then win wealth and dis- 
tinction, Captain Eben B. Ward is conspicuous. 
When Michigan was considered the far 
West, and Detroit was in its infancy, Captain 
Ward, then a very young man, began his ca- 
reer as a seaman on Lake Michigan. As mas- 
ter of a humble craft he pursued his perilous 
adventures, year after year toughening his 
stout frame into healthy endurance and iron 
strength by hardship and exposure, and edutat- 
ing his natural courage by danger and ship- 
wreck, and the incidents of “life upon the 
waves,” so that he had the pluck to take hold of 
any new enterprise that promised a good re- 
ward for risk and labor. When the great rail- 
road, that epic of iron with its couplet of bars, 
touched the shores of the lake, he saw at a 
glance that water communication with the 
great West beyond would inevitably be a 
source of immediate profit, and the men of cap- 
ital, who knew of his seamanship and his 
trustworthiness, gave him all the material help 
he needed to start the enterprise. His energy, 
courtesy, and correct business habits won for 
him a large number of friends, and laid the 
foundation of the great fortune he has gained. 
With that vision and foresight which is so 
marked in some of our enterprising men of 
trade, he saw that the iron and the timber of 
Michigan must eventually be in great demand, 
that these treasures of nature were designed 
to build up great towns and cities at the West; 
and he might have used the language of the 
poet, and have said: 
The trees are teachers that I love; 
Their leafy book I oft have réad; 
Thelr boughs point to the world above; 
Their roots point to the world that's dead. 


O quickening thonght, the wood so lorn 
In winter, and in spring so fair, 

Holds in its trunks for the unborn, 
Cities and ships and coffins there.” 


With his rapidly increasing fortune, he pur- 


chased immense tracts of land and beds of 
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iron-ore, both of which he turned to 
the best account. His immense iron- 
works at Wyandotte, at Chicago, at 
Milwaukie, attest his enterprise. In 
these establishments he has invested 
immense sums of money, and in 
them he employs hundreds of men. 
From the period of his young man- 
hood up to the present time, the ra- 
dius of his business has been con- 
stantly widening, and it is a cause 
of astonishment, even to men deeply 
engaged in commerce and finance, 
that he can transact his vast busi- 
Ness, with its complicated relations, 
and yet remain self-poised at his 
desk; always ready and willing to 
receive and entertain those who call 
upon him, turning abruptly from 
columns of figures and packages of 
business letters and bank accounts 
to the discussion of the topics of the 
times, proving himself thoroughly 
posted on local, State, and national 
affairs. 

This Ajax of the Western business 
men bears upon his shoulders a weight of re- 
sponsibility that would utterly crush a common 
man, but he bears the burden without loss of 
temper or of sleep or appetite, and his smoothly- 
shaved and full-orbed face indicates an easy 
conscience and good digestion. The lines up- 
on his mathematical forehead show that he is 
a practical thinker, and that his thoughts run 
in a connected channel, and his emphatic ut- 
terances show him to be a brave and earnest 
man. It is evident that he is an absolute and 
hearty hater of shams and hypocrisy ; indeed, 
his outspeaking style of conversation must be 
startling to timid men, and offensive to those 
who are mean and given to dissimulation. His 
half-shut eyes seem to be condensed lens, 

-through which he looks into the future; and 
he sees more with these mere slits of light un- 
der his lashes, than most men do who look with 
open-eyed wonder at the world. His finely- 
cut mouth and chin are guarantees of that 
good taste which he has shown in the erection 
of his house, the planning and planting of his 
grounds, and the excellent collection of books 
in his library, all of which, save the books of 
reference, he has read. He is physically a 
massive man, weighing at least two hundred 
pounds, broad-shouldered and symmetrical, 
with a large head covered with abundant hair, 
now tinged with silver. His forehead is pro- 
minent, and marked with lines of thought; 
his eyes are half closed, as though they would 
concentrate the light of the brain in order to 
look into that which is distant, and see through 
the darkness of the present. 

He is fifty-five years of age, with a strong 
and vigorous body, and I have no doubt there 
art thirty years of good life in him yet. He 
does not belong to that class of men who 
feather their nest, and crow in luxurious indo- 
lence over their neighbors. He continues the 
active pursuits of life because it is his duty to 
Work; wealth is no excuse for idleness, be- 
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cause at least a thousand men are dependent 


on him for their daily wages and for their 
daily work; because he does not consider 
that the plans of his life are crystallized into 
completeness, Captain Ward has a good share 
of that uncommon attribute common sense, 
allied to shrewdness and. quickness of percep- 
tion and untiring-energy, and I may add cour- 
age. No disaster can conquer such a man. 
You may strip him of his possessions, but he 
will not yield—he will rub his hands and take 
a fresh hold. Should he fall and fracture a 
rib, he will be thankful that his neck is not 
broken. What a grand commissary of sub- 
sistence he would have made! He could feed 
and move armies as easily as he can kindle 
forges and push steamboats and locomotives 
about him. He has the enterprise of Van- 
derbilt, with more vigor and a larger brain— 
a brain cultivated by reading the best books in 
the language. In general intelligence, the fast 
old gentleman of New York would suffer if 
placed in contrast with our Western sailor. 
With his powerful physique and indomitable 
will, he would hawe risen to distinction in any 
useful vocation. Captain Ward isa millionaire 
His fortune is the fruit of industry and enter- 
prise. His steamboats have been commercial 
shuttles on the Western waters, weaving the 
warp of the East with the woof of the West. No 
man of the West has done more to develop 
the resources of this State and to promote its 
commercial welfare than Capt. Ward. No 
man is more widely known at the West, and I 
therefore present him to the reader as a repre- 
sentative man. At the great showcase of the 
world, the Exhibition at Paris, there will be a 
specimen of his skill—a piece of railroad iron 
encased in steel, an invention which will revo- 
lutionize the system of building railroads. 
Rails constructed on his new plan will wears 
much longer and be far. less liable to break 
than those now in use. 


JACOB, M. HOWARD. 
I have spoken of the influence of mountain 
seenery on the mind and character of man. 
The subject of this sketch was born and edu- 
cated in Vermont, and afterward expanded 
into greatness at the West, where he has been 
crowned with the highest honors the State of 
his adoption coujd bestow upon him. He, 
with Mr. Z. Chandler, represents Michigan in 


the Senate of the United States, and the State 


never had an abler representative. He has the 
culture of Cass, with a broader and more liber- 
al intellect, and a more generous nature. In- 
deed, it is not extravagant praise to say that, 
as an orator, he is a head and shoulders taller 
than the shrewd diplomatist was in the prime 
of his life. Cass was a statesman of the school 


the students of which were cynning politicians, 


and he devoted to.his own pecuniary interests 
and political advancement {he energies. he 
should have given to the country. By accept- 
ing office he entered into a cogtract to labor 
for the welfare of the nation, but he never lost 
sight of the golden opportunities which prom- 
ised him personal emolument; hence he died 
rich in money, but left only a small ee of 
political capital to his party. 

Howard is a good statesman, but a poor 
financier—his own interests seem-to be lost in 
the all-absorbing interests of the State and the 
nation. He represents Michigan, and not him- 
self, at the Capitol. 


General Cass, who had many excellent traits, 
could have used the language of Lord Erskine 
to Lord Eldon, who held high office fot many 
years, when he said, Seals afford a good ving.” 
Howard is in statesmanship what Ward is in 
business—a leafer—a head man—one who will 
be driver, and will not be horse. His opinions 
are sure to be sound, and he can express them 
with great power and eloquence. He has the 
vital, the emotional, and the intellectual force, 
and the flow of speech which the speaker myst 
have in order to be truly elqquent. Cold 
words may be correctly spoken and elegant, 
but if there be no heart-pulse in them, they 
fall like flakes of snow from a statue of ice. I 
do not over- praise the prototypeof this pen - and- 
ink type when I say that he has a Websterian 
mind. He has enlarged and lofty views of 
political economy and constitutional govern- 
ment, and looks beyond and above mere focal 
issues further and higher than the district 
which embraces his residence and the bank 
where he keeps his deposits. Without neg- 
lecting the interests of his constituents, he 
considers the needs of the entire nation, and 
when he speaks in the Senate, he has a 
nation for an audience, and his judgment is 


considered authority at home and abroad. He 


may be called a solid man—a man of weight; 
his words move the scale in which they fall, 
and they palpitate with thought and feeling. 


He is a scholarly man, has been a most indus- 
trious student of books, and has gleaned a great 
deal of useful learning, which he turns to good 
account in his public eſſorts. 


In speaking, he usually begins slowly and. 
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deliberately, as though he would caress his 
lips. into quicker life and feeling: When lie 
has measured his auditors, and fairly launched 
his voice, the blood hastens to the vital organs 
and the drain, and he warms with · the subject 
of discussion, every syllable coming clean cut 
and fervid from his tongué while his large 
eyes glow With magnetic fire, his whole face 
Hghting up with gleams of emotion. There is 
no haste in his utterance, and no hesitation ; 
it flows on like the Pontiac wave,” gather- 
ing volume and power,sas it proceeds, sweep- 
ing befere it the sophistry and even the argu- 
ment of his opponent, as thè waves do the 
weeds of the sea. His efforts are not of the 
spread-eagle style; there are no rhetorical Ais- 
plays of language; no sophomorical lugging 
of figures into his argument for the purpose ofi 
omamentation. What he says is pertinent, 
and in the plainest and most effective English. 
A few extracts from one of his best efforts will 
give the reader an idea of his style. 

Mr. Howard’s funeral oration in memory of 
our late President, Abraham Lincoln, is fully 
equal to the effort of Mr. Bancroft on the same 
subject: 

„Often during our country's yet unfinished 
trials we have seen in our streets the slow fu- 
neral procession with its gloomy hearse and 
sable trappings, and listened with sad hearts 
to the muffled dram as the remains of some 
hero lately fallen in our defense passed to the 
long rest of the grave. Martyrs to the holy 
cause in which we were forced to take up 
arms, our Richardson, Fairbanks, Roberts, 
Broadhead, Williams, Whittlesey, Speed, Buhl, 
and many—alas how many others! noble, 
brave, and gencrous—-have been returned to us 
from the battle-field lifeless, but proud and en- 
during proofs both of the obstinacy of the eon- 
ffict and the unconquerable spirit of freemen 
engaged in a righteous cause; and every town 
and hamlet in the land has witnessed the like 
pageants of sorrow, as the chances of war have 
enabled the friends of our slaughtered. soldiers, 


fallen under the blows of the enemy, to re- 


claim their remains, and entomb them where 
a mother or a sister's, father’s or a brothers 
tears could moisten their grave. The hero 
dust lends sacredness to the spot, and often, 
aye, for ages to come, shall the hand of friend- 

ip plant and nourish there the amaranth of 
undying love and gratitude. 

“Compared, however, with the multitudes 
who have succumbed on the field of battle, and 
in the midst of the crash and clamor of the con- 
flict, and have been lost sight of. those who 
are thus snatched from among the undistin- 
guished dead are few indeed. The memories 
of all alike are dear to our hearts; and the 
land has mourned, and still mourns as never 
nation mourned, for these her martyred chil- 
dren, whether in life they were high or low, 
rich or poor. And everywhere, whether in the 
costly mansion of wealth, or in the humble 
cottage of poverty, wherever the great grief 
has penetrated, the spirit of a just and sympa- 
thizing country has been present te whisper 
copsolation tó the mourner, and to bind up the 
wounds of private sorrow. Yes, we have a 
right to assert, and do here assert, a great and 
striking trath, that the passions aroused and 
put into activity by four years of war, the 

Inodiest of the century, have not in any per- 
ceptible degree hardened the sensibilities of 
the American people to scenes of private grief; 
but, thanks to the sound, peryacin moral and 
religious instruction which underlies our civ- 
ilization, those sensibilities, of which the love 
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of liborty is the greatest element, are as fresh, 
as kindly as ever.“ 
* * * 8 * * + 

“ The sun had set upon the wide-spread joy 
and the shades of night had closed over the 
land; but the flags of our gladness still flut- 
tered along every street, and from millions of 
homes throughout the continent, from the At- 
lantic to.the Pacific seas. The man in public 
employment had for a moment dismissed the 
anxietics of his position; the minister of God 
was on his knees, praying for his un his 
people and his race: labor had hid aside the 
implements of toil and was smiling joyfully in 
the bosom of home and family; fireside cir- 
clea were jubilant over the achievement of so 
many and such glorious triumphs, and the pale 
cheek of bereavement that had saddened over 
the death of heroic husbands and sons smiled 
from beneath its weeds, and in the general joy 
began to feel the relentings of forgiveness for 


their slayers; patriot fathers at countless 


hearths were returning fervent thanks to God 
for the salvation of their country gnd the sweets 
of peace, under whose smiles their sons were 
about to be restored to their arms. All was buoy- 
ancy of spirit, gladness, and hope. A nation 
retiring to rest was blessing Abraham Lincoln 
for the part he had acted in rhe: re al- 
most heavenly contentment and joy. Fatigued 
with the heavy cares of state he had as a 
means of relaxation—for which he had a fond- 
ness—repaired with his wife and only one at- 
tendant to the theater, where, in his box, he 
was quietly witnessing the play. Doubtless 
his active and benevolent mind, filled with the 
common gladness and enjoying in anticipation 
the glory of leadership in the great work of 
pacification, was at this supreme moment re- 
volving the means fitted for that end, and his 
soul reaching anxiously forward to grasp the 
highest prize to which humanity can aspire. 
He saw the wounds of a bleeding country 
staunched: he saw prosperity restored; the 
hand of industry again tilling the field it 
should reap; commerce again enlivening the 
land and the sea; labor and skill hiding from 
view the furrows of war; the masses of the 
people of the North and of-the South again 
united in the sacred bond of friendship, pro- 
tecting and protected by each other, both 
clinging to the principles and government be- 
queathed us by a common ancestry; and he 
saw—florious vision !—transtendent evidence 
of his greatness and goodness !—the blessings 
of LIBERTY given to every child of humanity, 
without reference to the color of his skin, 
throughout the broad possessions of the Re- 
public; calmly the great and good man sits, 
the center of a nation’s love and gratitude— 
the hope, the only sure hope even of his ene- 
mies; when suddenly, without warning, with- 
out the means of defense, and without even a 
moment to prepare for the Hereafter, he sinks 
under the blow of the malignant assassin.” 

+ + * * + * * 


“ Mr. Lincoln was a great man—not great by 
culture or study, for the necessities of his early 
condition deprived him of the means of educa- 
tion, but great in his moral nature and in the 
native powers of his mind. Cradled in honest 

verty. he was literally one of the toiling mil- 

ions. No family opulence came to his aid. 
Left motherless in his infancy, the father who 
reared him was too poor to give him instruc- 
tion in any art but that of earning his bread 
by the sweat of his brow. He labored with 
his own hands at the hard and rugged tasks 
of the early pioneer in the forest. The woods 
rang with the axe of Abraham Lincoln, and 
the strong division fence between neighbors 
was the work of his hands. The wants, the 
tastes, the habits, the amusements of the bard- 
working settler—he was familiar with them 
all, because he had participated in them all. 
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His character was molded by them: his sym- 
pathies were with them; and though by his 
own almost unaided efforts he obtained an edu- 
cation that lifted him above them and placed 
him in the legal profession, he never felt above 
them. The life of the pioneer is the school 
from which are drawn the true lessons of 
‘liberty, equality, and fraternity; and no one 
drank more deeply of this fountain of instruc- 
tion than he. It was the source of that per- 
petual flow of laughter-moving anecdotes, 
quaint comparisons, and piquant illustrations 
which filled his speeches, writings, and con- 
versations, and furnished aliment for that sin- 
gular love of the ridiculous and the comic 
which distinguished him, and which often 
showed itself in the most solemn transactions. 
His temperament was buoyant and hopeful, 
and his feelings remained placid and unruffled 
under the most perplexing and irritating cir- 
cumstances. He was resolute and courageous, 
but these qualities were modified by cautious- 
ness that often looked like wariness, and even 
timidity, for he was ambitious of success, and 
well knew the uncertainty of events. No man 
was more patient and circumspect in weighing 
the considerations on both sides of a question 
and coming to a just conclusion; and when 
his purpose was finally taken, he adhered to it 
with manly tenacity. His word was that of a 
man of honor and honesty: and be scorned to 
shrink from the responsibility it imposed. He 
resorted to no artifice or arrangements to 
avoid or evade it; and consequently he never 
allowed himself to make hasty or ill-consider- 
ed promises. Although slow in adopting a 
conclusion in matters of grave importance, 
his faculties were active and quick in their 
movements. His power of generalization was 
most vigorous and rapid, showing a keenness 
and justness of observation, a quickness and 
force of analysis, and a clearness of reasonin 
that fall to the lot of very few. This, uni 
to the habit of unceasing industry and atten- 
tion to the minutest details as well as the 
general effect of his plans, made him a most 
prominent counselor as well as actor. His 
self reliance was great because his sagacity 
was great; and those err egregiously who 
suppose that the leading features of his policy 
were merely the suggestions of other minds. 
This trait of his character was especially dis- 
played during the first two years of the war 
in his retention in command of Generals so 
violently opposed to his political views as in 
the opinion of the great mass of his party 
eatly to weaken the military efforts of the 
Goverment And it must said in his 
praise, that in this his object and intention 
were to unite all loyal men, whatever might 
be their mere party divisions, in one grand 
and cordial effort to crush the rebellion. I 


have formed the opinion that the quali-, 


ties of his mind were eminent those essegtial 
to the profession of arms. e was courage- 
ous without rashness, bold but wary, of a 
uick perception of the nature of his own 
sition and that of his adversary, and of a 
mind fruitful in resources, filled with a 8110 
found knowledge of human nature. ith 
proper education and experience he would 
have made a distinguished commander, for 
he had all the true elements of military genius, 
and he was not without some confidence in 
his ability to direct the operations of armics, 
as the history of his labors during the first 
three years of the war abundantly show; 
though they. also prove that his interference 
arose rather from his anxicty for the immedi- 
ate suppression of the rebellion than from the 
conviction of his own fitness to guide our mil- 
itary movents. With all his affabilijy and sim- 
plicity of manners he was gifted by nature 
with the spirit of command. You had but to 
look upon that deep eye, that calm, contem- 
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plative brow and tall, stately n, to feel 
that you were in the presence of one endowed 
by nature with superior qualities, with a will, 
a purpose of his own, fitted for some great 
leadership among men; though the plainness 
of his manners, and that native modesty which 
he wore as a garment, relieved you at once of all 
sensation of awe or uneasiness. A child of the 
people, a worshiper, himself, of liberty, that 
regulated liberty to which under God he owed 
all that he was, all the fame he had won, 


or could win, his soul yearned with but one 


ambition, the preservation of that people and 
their benign institutions, and the extension of 


‘that liberty to all the sons of men. 


“Look at him in his true light—the penniless 


boy laboring for bread in the coarse life of the 


settler, eking out by his own hard toil, with- 
out the compassionate aid of a friend, the 
scanty means of personal subsistence; rising 
‘at length to what was to him the raptures of a 


moderate education, won by the same means; 


then taking rank with the foremost of his State 


in a laborious, learned profession; then shin- 


ing as the most brilliant light in the discussion 
of the greatest question in which the liberties 
of this country were ever involved; then ele- 
vated to the chief magistracy by an unprece- 
dented majority of his countrymen : and then, 


` after four years of civil war of the greatest 


magnitude, and domestic dissensions of the 
most frightful type, again and by a far more 
numerous vote elevated to the same high trust, 
look, citizens of the Republic! look, ye judges 
of human character all over the world! and 
tell me, Was this man a tyrant? To brin 

such a charge is to accuse a whole people o 

hypocrisy when they say they love liberty and 


hate tyranny ; it is to pronounce them liberti- 


cides while they are pouring out their blood 
like water in the holy cause of their own free- 
dom and that of their children. It is an ab- 
surdity so great that human instincts, unaided 
by reasoning, rise up and rebuke it. 

„Mr. Lincoln’s moral character was without 
stain or suspicion. He loved justice, and was 
honest. I think no man can say that in the 
most difficult circumstances or in the most ob- 
stinate disputations he ever showed a want of 
frankness. He loved truth because its white- 
ness and purity were akin to his own nature. 
He was an utter stranger to what are called 
the arts of statesmanship. He loved simplicit 
of equipage and simplicity of living, for his 
condition had once been lowly, and he carried 
into public life the economical tastes which grew 
up with him; and his head was too sound to 
be made dizzy by the elevation. Temperate 
and abstemious in his habits, blessed with 
vigorous health and a physical frame capable 
of great endurance, the morning light found 
him devoted to his great task ; and no hour of 
the day found or left him unemployed in the 
eervice of his country. Plain but courteous in 
‘his intercourse and manners, retaining much 
of the honesty, simplicity, and familiarity of 
demeanor of his early life, his good sense and 
good taste never so far lost their control of 
him as to permit him to attempt to copy the 
manners of others. The humblest as well as 
the h’hest found himself “at home” in his 
presence, and his ear and his heart were open 
to both alike. 


„He loved his country. She first, she last, 
she ever, was the object of his care and his 
She was to him a revered mother, every 


sponse in his own. How did he weep over her 
slain children, his own brothers, his own flesh 
and blood; and when that mother, wringing 
her hands in agony, though not in despair, 
called upon him with her resistless voice to 
make further efforts to save her honor and her 
life, with what heroic, what almost superhuman 
fortitude did he obey her commands! With 


liberty, his Heaven 
home and left us to mourn him and to- pay 
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his hopes centred in the JUSTICE OF HBR OA UR, 
and his heart resting upon the undoubted 
favor of God, he executed her repeated man- 


dates; and with that confiding, weeping moth- 
er following him through clouds'and darkness 


and seas of blood, he held his onward way till, 
arriving at the light of complete triumph 
over her foes, asstired peace and doubly assured 

h Father recalled him 


these sad honors to his memory. 

Noble spirit!—he has finished his course— 
he has kept che faith; he has done his duty to 
his beloved country, and therefore the land 
mourns him. Farewell, hero of liberty, friend 
of the race! go to the companionship of 
Washington, Warren, and the great of other 
days! Prophet of the New Era! ascend to the 
rewards of a martyrdom hardly less dear to 
mankind than those which crowned the thron 
which came up out of much tribulation an 
washed their robes white in the blood of the, 
Lamb. Take thy seat in the midst of the 


great and good, whom in all ages the tears of 


ateful huthanity have followed to the tomb. 

hou art their peer! z 
Thy dust needs no stately mausoleum to re- 
mind posterity of thy deeds er thy character. 
Thy enduring monument is in the hearts of the 


friends of their country-and of liberty. Well 


fulfilled is thy mission. A thousand years shall 

pass and the name of Abraham Lincoln shall 

be as: familiar to the inhabitants of this broad 
continent as are the names of Numa Pompi- 

lius in Roman, Alfred in British, or Washing- 

ton in American story. Yes, gentle but heroic 

chief! we dismiss thee from the mighty task 

thou has performed, to the rewards which 

await good deeds in ‘a better world, and to a 

fame as immortal as the love of liberty!“ 


If any Amé@rftan has given the world a pu- 
rer and better utterance than this, I should like 
to read it. 


Mr. Howard is about fifty-five years.of age, 


and above the ordinary size and stature. His 
Atlantean shoulders are surmounted with a 
large and well-balanced head. His hair is 
brown and mixed with gray, and his face, 
which is broad and ruddy, is lighted with large 
dark eyes. The eagle nose and compressed 
lips show power, firmness, and the love of 
command. The symmetry of the face indicates 
evenness of temper, self-control], and steadiness 
which would not yield to an assault from the 
opposite side of the House. He is a most for- 
midable opponent, and when he strikes, his 
blows fall like the thunder of Thor. 7 


PE 
PROOFS OF PHRENOLOGY, 
DRAWN FROM PATHOLOGICAL DATA. 


WITHIN the past five years French and 
English: medical men have observed a number 
of cases of a very peculiar disease, consisting 
of. the deprivation of the faculty of express- 
ing certain ideas by the appropriate words. 
This has been called Aphasie; and it may 
suspend or destroy the capacity of the subject 
to command either or all of the four classes of 
signs by means of which man signifies his 
ideas—¢. e., speech, gesture; writing, and draw- 
ing. The peculiarity of it is, that this disturb- 
ance (forin some instances it is only temporary) 
is a direct though unanticipated proof of 
Phrenology. j 

The subject was recently 
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French Academy of Medicine, on the occa- 
sion of the reading of a memoir, upon the co- 
incidence of the derangement of. speegh with 


lesions of the left hemisphere of the brain. 


If. any one dpubts -that these oases farnished 
a proof, and, an indisputable one, of Phre- 
nology, let him find settled conviction thereof 
in the declaration of M. Sulet, a prominent 
member of the A demy, who-said “ the infer- 
ences of the auther from his numerous cases 
would lead to phrenelogical conclusions, and that 
as his mind was long since made up as to the 
fallacy of these, he declined to discuss the 
In short, sinee his mind was made up, 
M. Sulet refused to be Bothered with the faels 
collected by M. Dox, the author of the 
memoir. 


We all remember how the first, and as far as 
we know the only, book pretending te be 


-of scientific character, yet written in recanta- 


tion of Phrenology, was by a Frenchman, and 
yet here are facts which the French Academy 
can not dispose of without admitting the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, that there is a special 
location in the hemisp of the-brain for the 


different faculties, hone there is the alterna- 
et, 


tive that, like M. Sulet, the Academy may 
refuse to debate or consider them, because 
“they lead to phrenological conclusions,” as 


But fertunately for the cause of science 
(and Pkrenology can only stand or fail with 
that), other members of the Academy refused 
to accept:this dictum, and insisted that the 
“memoir” of facts should be discussed. 

This memoir, so far as we observe, consisted 
wholly of facts. In the a@iscussion, M. Beuil- 
land, who for the last forty years hasadvocated 
the localization of the faulty of articulate lan- 

uage in the anterior lobes, while be did not 
fat the time) contend for the tmth of crani- 
ology,” maintained that „ properly 


-80-Called, really possessed a-scientifie foundation. 


M. Trousseau, the greatest of French medi- 
cal men, in a remarkable discourse prolonged 
oyer two meetings, entered inte a complete 
exposition ef the disturbances of articulated 
language called Aphasie. He cited numerous 
instances from his abundant clinica] resources 
exhibiting this general or partial depriyation 
of the means of communicating ideas. Es- 
sential differences he showgd exist between 


.this condition and the impediment of. articula- 
tion consequent on paralysis. At first sight, 


the asserted localization of a function in one 
side of an organ so apparently symmetrical as 
the brain, seems highly improbable ; but sin- 
1 8 as it may seem, it must be accepted, M. 
rousseau said. -r a 
Taking the general statement. of M. Bouil- 
land and Dox, that the anterior lobes are those 
in which the faculty of language is seated, M. 
Trousseau is able to adduce eighteen cases 
favering this view. It may therefore be left 
undoubted, so far as this class of proofs is 
concerned (and this is the Aaghest class), that 


the localization of the faculty of language is 


certain, for if not, any independent research 
but pathology itself, seen from the stand-point 
of medical men, presents facts which can be 
*anderstood on no other ground than ihe admis- 
sion of Phrenology in ils proper and truest 
sense; and we may say that no better proof is 
possible to establish.any doctrine in science. 
If we are still uncertain, ar woul’ remain 
so, with M. Sulet, of the French Academy, 
we have only, as an alter natire, to make up our 
minds, first, as to the “ fallacy” of “ phrenolo- 
gical conclusions,” because,-the “ facts” lead to 
them, or, second, refuge to make up our minds 
about the fuets, because they lead to plirenolo- 
gical conclusions. ; R. K. BROWN, M.D. 
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4 kvowledge of the structure and fanctions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations uf the various phenomena of 
Life.—Cnbanis. . , 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. — Hossa Iv. 6. 


HEALTH AT HOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS. —No. II. 


BY JOHN H. GRISCOM, M.D. 


OUR previous number concluded with a brief 
announcement of the principal purposes for 
whith the air surrounding the globe is carried 
into the interior of the body. The first object, 
if we may be allowed to speak of either one as 
second, where all are so important, is to convert 
the Food into Blood. The particular part 
performed by the atmosphere in this operation, 
we will endeavor to make clear in a few words. 

Every one is at least aware of the pleasure of 
eating and drinking, of the gratification experi- 
enced in the act of appeasing hunger, that 
mysterious feeling which apparently has its 
seat in the stomach, but which that organ has 
no more particular interest in than any other 
part of the body. The sensation of hunger is 
manifested in the stomach merely as an 
indication that it is through that organ the 
wants of the whole body are to be supplied ; 
just as the sensation of sleepiness is manifested 
in the eyelids, as an indication that they must 
be closed to shut out the light from the eyes, in 
order that the whole body may obtain uninter- 
rupted rest. In that case it is not the eyelids 
only, but tke entire system which demands re- 
pose, as it requires afresh supply of food when 
hunger is felt. 

It is a popular supposition that the digestion 
of the food is confined to, and completed by, 
the operations carried on in the stomach. This 
idea has doubtless grown out of the fact, that 
by taking food into the stomach, hunger is 
appeased. It is certain that mo further sensa- 
tion is experienced in the process of digestion 
after huager is relieved by eating, except the 
stomack be overloaded with food, producing 
temporary inconvenience,.or when its power of 
performing its duty is impaired by disease, pro- 
ducing dyspepsia. The work of supplying the 
whole body with nourishment is at that mo- 
ment apparently, so far as all sensation is con- 
cerned, completed. But the reception of food 
into the stomach, and the action of that organ 
upon it, preparing it for other stages of the pro- 
cess, is in fact only the fifst step in a long and 
complicated chemico-physiological operation. 
It is not designed here to go into a description 
of the various parts of the process, interesting 
as they are to the student of anatomy and 
physiology, and might be to many readers; it 
is intended in this connection, merely to call 
attention to the part which the atmosphere 
plays in the process, for it is literally true, 
strange as it may appear to those who have 
not thought upon the subject, that Respiration 
is a part and the last act of Digestion. Without 


the admission of air into the lungs, and its con- 
tact and mixture there with the food, the most 
nutritious articles of diet, though carried 
through every other stage of the digestive pro- 
cess, would be as useless as so much sand or 
sawdust. It is, indeed, the vitalizing influence 
of the atmosphere which gives the food its 
power of nutrition, and enables it to impart its 
growing and strengthening properties to the 
body. 

The atmosphere, as every student of chem- 
istry knows, is an agent of the most powerful 
character in many operations, both upon ani- 
mate and inanimate matter. Its action is most 
strikingly illustrated in the phenomena of com- 
bustion. A piece of wood or charcoal, or the oil 
and candles used in illumination, when brought 
into certain relations with the atmosphere, are 
totally changed in character, and in the pro- 
cess of change give out great volumes of heat 
and light. This process of combustion, or the 
conversion of wood, coal, and gil into other 
and different combinations, is analogous to the 
conversion of food into the living tissue of the 
body. When the food, in a crude and bulky 
state, is admitted into the stomach, it is 
there, with the assistance of the liver, the 
spleen, the intestines, etc., prepared by a 
certain mode of refinement and distillation, 
to be bronght finally into contact with the 
atmosphere for its sanguification—in other 
words, its conversion into blood. 

This process may be compared to that by 
which gas is prepared for illuminating our 
houses. The raw material, oil or coal or 
resin, dug out of the bowels of the earth or 
gathered from the trees, is put through a pro- 
cess of distillation, or digestion, in crucibles and 
retorts, by which the useless dross is separated 
from the finer parts, and thus there is derived 


from it the invisible substance called Gas, which 


is collected in reservoirs and held in readiness to 
be conveyed to our houses for instant use when 
needed. It is plain to every one that without 
contact with the atmosphere, under such cir- 
cumstances as will enable them to unite chemi- 


i cally, the gas thus separated would be quite 


useless; but when thus united, a volume of 
light and heat is the consequence. So it is 
with the food of the body; introduced in its 
crude form into the stomach, digestion, as it is 
commonly understood, is but a preparation of 
it by the separation of the finer from the gross- 
er parts—the available from the unavailable 
—the rejection of the latter out “into the 
draught”—and the transmission of the former, 
refined and pure, to be united with the vital- 
izing property of the air, whence come life, 
and warmth, and strength. | 

Pure air consists of two distinct parts or 
gases, viz.: Nitrogen, composing about four 
fifths, and Oxygen, the remaining one fifth, of 
its volume. The latter, Oxygen, is the sole 
vitalizing power of the air, and possesses the 
most surprising properties. It is called, tech- 
nically, a supporter of combustion, as it is one of 
a small class of substances possessing that pro- 
perty; but it is in fact itself the cause of com- 
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bustion, in the way in which that action is 
generally understood: The combustion of a 
body in the air is nothing more or less than the 
union of the burning body with the oxygen of 
the air, whereby the oxygen disappears from 
the air, and its place is occupied by the result- 
ing compound gases, the chief of which is 
carbonic acid gas, formed by the union of the 
oxygen with the carbon of the burning sub- 
stance. In open-air-combustion there are 
other products, according to the nature of the 
burning body, such as light, heat, aqueous 
vapor, carbonic oxide, etc. The rusting of 
iron by its exposure to the air is also one form 
of combustion, i. e., a union of oxygen with the 
iron. In this the heat and light, if any are pro- 
duced, are imperceptible, because of the slow- 
ness of the process. 

The nitrogen in the atmosphere seems to 
have no other part to perform in the function 
of respiration than to distribute the oxygen 
and dilute its activity, which otherwise would 
be too great for the safety of the vital tissues 
with which it comes in contact, and through 
which it operates. 

The action of the oxygen of the air in the 
living body is chemically analogous to that 
of combustion out of the body, and within cer- 
tain limits has the same results. That part ot 
the food which has been properly prepared in 
the stomach and other lower organs, is trans- 
mitted upward to be mingled with the cur- 
rent of blood already in the body, and is sent 
to the lungs where it is immediately oxidized, 
and receives its living properties, 

The anatomist can trace the movements of 
the food, as it passes from the mouth, where it 
is masticated and insalivated, through the 
stomach, where the gastric juice dissolves it, 
into the duodenum or second stomach, where 
the bile acts upon it, into the small intestines 
lined with the mouths of innumerable little 
ducts (lacteals), which absorb the refined and 
useful, separating it from the dross and useless 
portion and convey it to a common duct, through 
which, in the form of a white creamy fluid, it 
is emptied directly in the current of venous 
blood, to be distributed through the lungs for 
the direct action upon it of the oxygen of the 
air. 

In the form in which the food is mingled 
with the current of blood it is called Chyle, and 
this is the analogue of the illuminating gas, in 
the comparison we have drawn. It is carried 
by the blood-current directly into contact with 
the oxygen, when, like the gas in our houses, it 
is burned by union with it. 

This phrase, “ being burned,” is not inap- 
plicable, as it may appear to some in this con- 
nection, but is strictly correct as.applicd to the 
action of the oxygen upon the food. Theonly 
differences between the two operations of burn- 
ing gas in the open air, and the oxidation of 
the food in the lungs, relate to the mode and 
the apparatus in which they are conducted, 
while the principle of the two actions ia the 
same. 

At the same time that the oxygen is impart- 
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ing its vitalizing properties to the new material 


in the great life-current, the old blood, which in 


the round of its circulation has parted with a 
large portion of its life-sustaining properties and 
absorbed much old and effete material, is at the 
same time and in the same place also sub- 
jected to the oxygenizing influence of the 
atmosphere. In fact, a large proportion of the 
impurity which it has taken up and brings to 
the lungs to be got rid of is carbon, identical 
in character with the carbon of wood, or gas, 
or coal. 

This carbon, when in contact with the oxy- 
gen in the air-cells of the lungs, unites with it 
to form carbonic acid, precisely of the same 
nature as that produced by the combustion of 
gas or charcoal. A simple experiment which 


any one can perform will demonstrate this. 


Take a vial full of common lime water, and in- 
sert to the bottom of it a pipe stem, or any 
other kind of tube (a stiff straw will answer), 
and blow the breath through it. In a few 
minutes the pellucid lime water will be- 
come cloudy and opaque, and if the oper- 
ation is continued long enough, the whole 
of the liquid will assume a milky ap- 
pearance. When allowed to stand still after 
this, the liquid will again become clear by the 
precipitation to the bottom of a fine powder, 
which is the carbonate of lime, formed by the 
combination of the lime of the lime water with 
the carbonic acid of the breath. 

We thus prove that there is carbonic acid in 
the air exhaled from the lungs, and this can 
only be derived from the union of the carbon of 
the venous blood with the oxygen of the air. 

It has already been stated that carbonic acid 
is one of the direct products of combustion, and 
we have therefore in this simple experiment a 
proof of the combustion or burning of the car- 
bon of the blood. But, some one may ask, 
where are the other products of combustion, 
the heat and light? We recall the statement 
about the rusting or oxidation of iron, to show 
that in a very slow combustion the visible re- 
sults differ from those of a rapid combustion ; 
and the combustion of the carbon of the blood 
is a much slower process than that of gas or 
wood in the open air, and can not therefore 
yield the same degree of results. Nevertheless, 
one of these products does ensue, viz., Heat, 
and it is by this means that the animal temper- 
ature is maintained above that of surrounding 
inanimate bodies. 


Thus are demonstrated the three physiologi- 
cal truths with which we set out, viz.: 1st. That 
the air serves to convert the food into blood ; 
2d. To keep the blood pure by removing its 
carbon and some other elements; and 3d. 
That by it the elevated temperature of the 
body is maintained ;—three operations essen- 
tial every moment to the life of the individual. 

This view of the use of the atmosphere in 
digestion demonstrates the need of its purity 
and abundance, and also that any diminution 
of either must proportionately impair the use- 
fulness of our food, and consequently the nu- 
trition and strength of the body. 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


Tus Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says that 
amusements should always be selected that pro- 
mote health, vigor, and skill. They should not 
be simple, aimless wanderings after mere pleas- 
ure. Itis the true doctrine of amusement, that 
it should be such as bo contribute to the well- 
being of the body. It is, therefore, important, 
especially in cities, that great provision should be 
made for athletic sporta of every kind. Boating 
is good. Riding and driving are good. Gym- 
nastics are good. Various games of ball are good. 
Bowling and bjlliards are good. And it is desir- 
able that they should be put within the reach of 
those that live by the taxation of the brain. The 
vast multitude of professional men—lawycrs, 
physicians, teachers, and, above all, ministers of 
the Gospel—ought to have an opportunity for 
cheerful, excitigg, physical exercise. 

It is said that these things tend to bring men 
into bad society. It is not necessarily sœ It is 
true that a man may join a yacht-club whose 
convivial habite are such that he will be in dan- 
ger perpetually ; but he ought not to join such a 
club. It is in the fact, not that yachting is bad, 
but that the man makes a bad choice. A man 
may go to the Astor House or the St. Nicholas ; 
and if he gocs to a disreputable house it is his 
own fault. He ought to go to a reputable one. 
It is the joining a bad club, and not the joining 
a club, that is dangerous. And there ought to 
be so many clubs under moral and Christian in- 
fluences that it shall be the fault of every young 
man if he joins a bad one. 

And that is true of almost all athletic games, 
of all gymnastic associations, of all clubs for 
ball-playing, of bowling alleys. And the time 
has come when if a man goes to a bad place, it is 
because he chooses to associate with bad com- 
pany. He may, if he chooses, go to places that 
are not bad. For there are some places where a 
man may go and play billiards, and not lose his 
reputation. The time has comc when gentlemen 
will have this and other amusements asa part of 
household economy; so that they shall not be 
obliged to go among professional gamblers to find 
healthful recreation. 

In cities, particularly, these athletic sports fur- 
nish -almost the Only exercise; and more men 
break down and die for want of some such relax- 
ation, than are corrupted by them even in their 
worst estates. ; 

All athletic sports that turn mainly on skill 
and exhilaration, and afford opportunities for so- 
cial enjoyment, are, as a general thing, bene- 
ficial, and should be so provided that a young 
man can choose them without choosing with them 
degrading company. And, further than that, 
if in any special instance it is found that a man 
is tempted into wrong and injured by them, then 
he should abstain from indulging in them. 
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NERVE TELEGRAPH. 


HELMBOTz and Du Bois Raymond have re- 
cently investigated and accurately ascertained 
the rate of propagation of the uerve-force. 
The latter first demonstrated that there really 
was something passing along the nerve; this 
something is to be conceived merely as a 
“ pulse” through the nerve. 

Du Bois Raymond has illustrated the way in 
which this pulse is transmitted. ; 

A number of double magnetic needles are 
suspended in a long row within a glass case, 
so that the end of each needle was in a line 
with and close to, but not touching, the needle 


in front. Pushing the initial needle obliquely 
aside, the attraction it exercised in its new 
position obliquely displaced the next adjoin- 
ing needle in a contrary direction. 

This displaced the next, and that in its turn 
the next, and thus a zigzag motion ran along 
the row of needles to the far end, where the 
movements of the terminal one rang an elec- 
tric bell. 

To show the actual transmission of the ner- 
vous agent, the Professor took a frog, and from 
the hind legs of this frog dissected a muscle 
with its attached nerve; stimulating the free 
end of the nerve by a feeble electric current, 
the muscle announced the reception of this 
stimulant by a violent contraction, rendered 
visible to the audience by the lifting of a col- 
ored disk. The nerve was now tied in the 
needle and again stimulated; this, time no 
contraction of the muscle ensued, for the liga- 
ture had prevented ita passage. 

This proves that the agent is quite different 
from electricity, for that force would not have 
been hindered in its transit by the mere tying 
of the conducting nerve. 

The next problem was, how to determine 
the rate at which this change proceeds along 
the nerve. A few years ago the solution of 
this problem was deemed impossible on account 
of experimental difficulties. Yet it has been 
accurately done by a method T suggested 
by M. Porćellet for measuring the velocity of 
its projectiles. 

hen a current of clectricity of very short 
duration is passed through a galvanometer, the 
deflection is proportionate to the duration, and 
hence the time taken by any transient phe- 
nomenon may be easily ascertained, provided 
its beginning and its end can be made coinci- 
dent with the beginning and end of an elec- 
tric current. 

This coincidence in time M. Poréellet accom- 
plished by a most ingenious experiment. This 
method has been successfully app ied to meas- 
ure the comparative duration of the passage of 
the nervous agent. N 

The result of these investigations on the 
velocity of the nerve- force is one which at first 
sight seems impossible, for as compared with 
light and electricity the propagation is very 
slow. The velocity of light is about 190,000 
miles per second, and of electricity even more; 
but the velocity of nerve-force is only 90 feet 
per second, yy the velocity of a cannon- 
ball, about yẹ the velocity of sound in air, 
and not exceeding, but equal to the speed of 
an express train. 

A very interesting fact connected with nerve 
transmission was mentioned by the experi- 
menter. f B 

This was the effect of temperature on the 
velocity of the nerve-force. hen the nerve 
was warm, the curves drawn by another mode 


| of measurement, identical in its results with 


that we have described, were close together; 
but when ice-cald water was flowed over the 
nerve, the curves were widcly separated from 
each other, showing that in the latter case the 
nervous force had traveled at a slower rate 
than in the former. ; 
Besides the time, however, required for 
the transmission of a stimulus through the 
nerve, the consciousness requires a certain 
time to appreciate the stimulus or impression. 
Thus the passage of a rifle bullet rete fe 
the brain would not occupy more than the 
1-1000 of a second; a stroke of lightning 
would pass through the body in inconceivably 
less time; and thus a person killed by either 
of these means would die without, conscious- 
ness having time to be produced. Fhe placid 
aspect of those. who have thus. ; and the 
testimony of those who have recovered from a 
lighting stroke, is now explained. 
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Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of uis kiad, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock aball distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

Nor bim the gibbet shall be built; 
Fe bim the stake prepared; 

Him sball the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

Aud malice, envy, ite, and llos 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the laat, 
For round and round ws run, 

And ever the right comer uppermost, 
And eve? 10 justigo donez’. 


YOUR LIEHNESS. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. & H. WESTON, 
vp. p., OF NEW YORK. 


Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love.— Rev. U. 4. 

AN Italian artist meeting a ehid of exqudaite 
beauty, wished to preserve its features, for fear 
he should never see such loveliness again. Se 
he painted the charming face upon canvas and 
hung it upon the walls of his studio. In his 
somberest hours, that sweet, gentle , counten- 
ance was like an angel of light to him. Its 
presence filled his soul with the purest aspira- 
tions. “If ever I find, he said,“ á perfect con- 
trast to this ‘beautiful face, I will paint that 
also, and hang them side by side as an ideal of 
heaven and heit!“ i 

Long years passed away. At length, in a 
distant land, he saw, in a prison he visited, the 
most hideous object he ever gazed upon—a 
fierce, haggard fiend with glaring eyes, and 
cheeks deeply furrowed with lust and crime. 
The artist remembcred his vaw, and imme- 
diately painted a picture of this loathsome 
form to hang beside the portrait of the lovely 
boy. The contrast was perfect. His dream 
was realized. The two poles of the moral uni- 
verse were béefere him. But what was the sur- 
prise of the artist, when on inquiring into the 
history of this wretch, to find that he was that 
once lovely little boy he had painted years 
before. Both of these pictures, the angel and 
the demon of the same soul, now hang side by 
side in a Tuscan gallery. Such is the alchemy 
of vice—such the transforming power of sin; 
a contrast which no mortal hand could transfer 


to canvas, but which the “archangel ruined’ | | 


may have furnished to celestial eyes. In his in- 
nocence the mighty seraph; with visage resplen- 
| dent with all the glory of heaven; in his fall a face 
darkened by immortal hate, with revenge and 
despair throned on his“ thunder-blasted brow.” 
But we need not go to the deathless pictures of 


a Milton or to the gallery of the Italian artist. 


for examples of the deforming, brutalizing 
power of vice. Alas! such instances are but 
too common in our very midst. In all coarser 
transgressions, soul and body sympathize. 
Sin, however concealed, writes hisautograph 
on his victim with a bold, légible hand that all 
recognize. The eye% ure the windows of the 
soul, and where once! ah angel smiled on you, 


Bo 


now a frowning fiend may look forth with a 
Gorgon stare. The pollutions of the heart are 
at last engraved in the face, and that image of 
God transformed into the likeness of Satan. 
Look on that bloated form, that frenzied look, 
that haggard brow! Could even a fond father’s 
eye detect in those disgusting lineaments the 
noble boy that once climbed his knees the 
envied kiss to share? Behold that shameless 
creature that nightly prowls the att for her 
prey! Could the fond mother in that incarnation 
of impurity recognize her angel girl whose 
little hands she once held in prayer? But this 
sad transformation in the face of that beautiful 
boy. was not wrought in a day. Time is a 
tardy painter, and works slowly but industri- 
ously. Had some prophetic hand drawn the 
curtain of the future, and shown this child his 
portrait in the ripeness of manhood, how would 
he have been startled and shocked at the rev- 
elation! , But had a faithful likeness been 
painted each day of his life and hung side by 
side, in the almost imperceptible changes could 
have been traced the slow but sure decline, 
shewing every shade of color, from the noon- 
day of purity to the midnight of depravity. 


There is an cloquent sermon in those two 
portraits in yon Tuscan gallery, and this is the 
lesson. That advance in iniquity is always 
gradual; it may not appear so, and the seeming 
saint may change at ence into the incorrigible 
sinner, like Satan.in Eden umdgr the touch of 
Ithuriel’s spear. But the hidden fires of guilt, 
like a slumbering volcano, had long been burn- 
ing within, until gathering force no longer to 
be repressed, they suddenly burst forth. 

The approach will be gradual. Satan is too 
wary an advorsary to tempt us by glaring sins 
that would shock and disgust us. He will bide 
his time, and sometimes retreat, but only like 
the hungry wave, to make a new advance. 
Even à lifetime is not too lang to secure his 
captive if he can enslave him forever. It was 
an aphorism of the heathen, that no one sud- 
denly becomes very base. No one becomes an 
inebriate, ar a profane swearer, a Sabbath- 
breaker, a thief, or a voluptuary at once. The 
germ isin the heart, but it does not, like Jonah’s 
gourd, grow up in a single,pight.. The cen- 


tury plant is of slow growth, but it blooms at | 


the end of a hundred years. We are not 
treading on fairy ground. 

There are young men and young women to- 
day who may necd this lesson. Perchance 
away from their natural guardians, their fond 
parents. dismissed from the Eden of home 
With many tears and prayers, they arc en- 
vironed by temptation—the young man mailed 
in honor, and strong in his integrity; the maid- 
en guarded by the memory of a mother’s virtue, 
and lovely in her stainless purity. But they, 
may have already insensibly given the artist 
his first sitting for the second portrait. Let 
them be warned, lest in the end they furnish 
the revolting contrast of our story. Young 
woman, be warned! you may be parleying with 
what at last will bite like a serpent and sting 
like an adder. Young man, beware! Her feet 
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go down to death, and her r 
hell!“ 


Fleshly sins deform body and soul, but 


spiritual sins may deface only the soul, and 


the latter may be the more dangerous, because 
they are less obvious to us and the world, aad . 
we wish to make use of our subject to illustrate. 


the deterioration that may take place in the 
spiritual likeness of Christians. This is a 
more subtile change, because the world will net 


be likely to observe it; ahd even we ourselves, 


through neglect of sclif-examination, may be 
unconscious that the finer lineaments of the soul 
are gradually growing coarse and unseemly. 
A look into the mirror, or the caution of a 
friend, might warn the inebriate that the clear, 
manly outlines of the youthful face were being 
blotted out. Men look oftener into their 
mirror than in their own hearts. Let us then 
scrutinize our inner life, and see if our moral 
portrait still retains the delicacy and symmetry 
of earlier years. Let us be honest with our- 
selves in probing the heart, and as we would 
wish our physician to be when probing a 
dangerous wound. 


Look back, then, to the period when you | 


first awoke to your responsibilities as Christian 
men and women. With many (it ought to be 
so with all) this will be the morning of life— 
while the baptismal dews yet sparkled on your 
browe-while the confirmation vows were yet 


fresh on the lips—when in that solemn era of 


your life you partook of your first communion. 
With others, this responsibility will be at a 
maturer age, when convicted of sin, through 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, they gave 
their hearts to God. Has there not with some 


been a spiritual degeneracy? Could photo- 
graphs of the heart, taken then and now, be . 
hung side by side, would not the contrast startle . 
and alarm them, and make them tremble for 


the last impression that the Searcher of hearts 
will reserve to confront them at the last day ? 
A friend after a long separation discovers 
how much we have altered in our personal 
appearance since the last meeting, and even 
we sometimes have the truth brought suddenly 


and powerfully home to us when we glance. 


into our faithful mirrors. We are admonished 
that we are advancing in age. There are. 
tokens that do not deceive—the silvering hair, 
the scarcely perceptible furrow on the brow, 
the bowing of the strong frame. Let us bring 
the soul to the mirror of self-examination and 
sec if we have grown in grace as in years. Let 
conscience paint us as we are, concealing no 
blemish, hiding no defect. That stern moralist 
is an artist that never flatters; and if the fresh- 
ness and purity of our moral image has been 
soiled and dimmed, the impartial painter will 
faithfully delineate the change and show us 
our deformity. In some, the second portrait 
may be almost a counterpart of the first—the 
tender purity and grace hardly obscured; in 
others, it may.exceed the loveliness of the first ; 

while in others, more essential features of true 
holiness may be effaced, and we, be scarcely 
able to recognize ourselves; and what are some 
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of the tests by which we try ourselves and hold 
the mirror up to nature? 

First. One of the well-defined features in 
the first portrait is that we were often carnest 
in prayer and the reading of God’s Word. We 
realize that prayer was God's appointed me- 
dium of intercourse with Him—by which we 
confessed our sins and sought their pardon, 
made known our wants, and returned our 
thanks; that the study of the Holy Scrtip- 
tures made us wise unto salvation. Is it so 
now? or have we become indifferent in our 
private devotions? Do we shorten them on 
the slightest excuse? Do we sometimes omit 
them altogether? Are we wearied by the ex- 
ercises, and glad when they are concluded? 
Do we read the Bible as a mere form, from 
habit, because conscience would upbraid us if 
omitted? Do we make the lesson as brief as 
possible? Have we less reverence for its 
teachings? Do we begin even to question 
some of its declarations and turn from it with 
alacrity to devour greedily the more fascinat- 
ing pages of fiction? If so, then have we 
cause to fear! The spiritual lineaments of early 
days are wavering, unsettling, and growing 
faint, and repulsive features are being impress- 
ed on the moral canvas of the soul. 


Or a second test in your public religious duties, 
in church attendance and church ordinances. 
In your first love, when the image of Christ 


—-was stamped fresh on your heart, how highly did 


you prize these inestimable privileges! You then 
realized the truth of the inspired declaration— 
“Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary !’ “ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles!” “I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord;” and when there, with 
what eagerness did you listen to the preached 
word, no matter how plain and simple the 
garb in which it was clothed! With what awe 
and solemn joy did you approach the table of 
your Lord! ‘You looked forward to the sacred 
season with a holy impatience, and yearned 
fer it as the hungry man does for the expected 
feast; you were not content to ferego'a single 
opportunity, and with what emotion did you 
kneel at that altar and partake of the conse- 
crated clements! You listened tothe preacher, 
not with critical ears, but with humility, re- 
garding him, however plain in speech, as an 
ambassador of Christ, and one in Christ's heart 
entreating sinners to be reconciled to God; 
and you allowed no ordinary obstacle to keep 
you from the sanctuary. Isitsonow? “Look 
on this picture, and then on that.” Do you 
sometimes make the most idle excuses for 
absenting yourself from public worship all day? 
Do you often attend but half the day, pleading 
in palliation of your absence ill health or indis- 
position that is not allowed to interfere with 
your ordinary secular duties? cot 

In the ordinance of preaching, once satisfied 
with the plain, simple truth, that without orna- 
ment or eloquence which showed you how you 


į could be saved, have you, with itching ears, be- 
; came fastidious, exacting? Do you demand ora- 
torical powers ? prize rhetoric more than truth? 
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poetical embellishments more than sound 
doctrine? Do you seek the gratification of your 
taste more than the edification of your soul? 
Do you put preaching above praying? Is the 
sermon “unto you as a very lovely song, of one 
that hath a very pleasant voice and can play well 
onan instrument?” We might instance many 
other tests, but will give only one or two 
more. One of the most ardent feelings of 
a sound, heathy Christian is a desire to dis- 
seminate the Gospel. He wishes others to en- 
joy the same privileges he is enjoying; his 
sympathy with humanity, gratitude för his 
own unspeakable blessings, and his apprehen- 
sion for the impenitent make him liberal in 
his gifts and ‘active in his efforts to diffuse 
Christianity among those ready to perish.” 

Now, have you become comparatively indif- 
ferent to the propagation of the Gospel? Do 
you give with a less liberal hand, or while 
giving, as usual, is it done grudgingly ?” Do 
you regard sin-with the same abhorrence you 
once felt? Do you draw the line of demark- 
ation between you and the world with the 
same strictness as in former days? Do you 
guard your thoughts with the same jealous 
care, or do you find that deeds which once 
shocked your moral sensibilities can new be 
regarded with complacency, and you conclude 
that you were once too exacting and ower 
strict in your estimate -of careless, worldly 
people? Do yoy admit idle, impure thoughts 
that were once rigidly excluded? If so, these 
are sure tokens that the delicate bloom of early 
piety—in the cold, uncongenial atmosphere of 
the world—is withering away like “ fern in the 
frost.” 


You will observe we are not supposing the 
case of the utterly reprobate or of the open 
avowed apostate or backslider, but of those 
who appear to others, and even to themselves, 
to have held fast 4 their Christian integrity, 
and who may stt be active m works of char- 
ity and liberal in their alms-giving. They may 
be doing all to satisfy their consciences, or main- 
tain their reputation for Christian liberality. An 
individual once remarked, while gazing on the 
painted image of one long dead: Blessed be 
the art that can dmmortalize.” This is the 
reality—we are the shadows; this remains in- 
tact—the original is dust and ashes. We are 
all limning the portraits of our souls, and they 
will wear the color and lineaments of the last 
touch of our pencil when we are in our graves. 
We may make them those ofan angel or a fiend. 
“In along time, but fora long time,” exclaimed 
a great master when reproached for the tardi- 


ness of his work. Lifeis eur time to complete 


the soul's features it must wear through eter- 
nity. We are sketching and coloring by re- 
peated touches every day. You may have 
mended or marred the likeness during Bre past 
week; you may add a trait of beauty and an 
expression of holy purity to-morrow. Let 
there then be no delay, oh, artist! for you paint 
for eternity! Work industriously, wisely, and 
well. Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect. Seek to be eonformed to 


— 


completed, and we shall 
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the image of His Son. Take Christ for your 
model, young artists; take the masters for your 
model; and then as we have borne the image 
of the earthly, we shall alse bear the image of 
the heavenly ; spd if we have been planted in 
the likeness of His death, we shall ‘also be in 
the likeness of His resurrection. In a few 
years the spiritual portrait of all here will be 

Hie to our long sleep; 
but when we awake in His likeness, we shail 
be satisfied. 


— 


A DAY’S MAROE. 


BY EMILY 8. ZAMNER. 


Tue night bends slowly down her somber face, 
The thousand clamors of the day grow dim ; 

The thonsand silences, low-breathing through the skies, 
Seem mufficd echoes of some angel's hymn. 


Through morning-purple mists, through noontide glare, 
Until the sunset fires were low, 

And each broad ember slow was quenahed 
Within Deeember's skies of snow, 


Have pressed my feet along the Great Highway, 
Watting the stars to hold their nightly trust; 
And now I lay my pilgrim staff aside, 
And from my sendals shake the dust. 


Oh, languid feet, what met ye on the mad? 
Oh, drooping eyes, what visions seen to-day? 

Oh, drowsy ears, what voicee have ye heard 
Along the dumy Great Highway! 


I only met a few worn traveler ; 
I only saw the Nght and shade of day; 

I heard one voice that sang this selemn song, 
Along the dusty Great Highway: 


„Thou art a day’s march farther, farther from 
Time's sitppery and narrow strand; 

Thou hast one less watch upon the shore to hp 
A few less footsteps in the sand. 


* Farther from strong, eweet ties of earthly love, 
From haunting griefs, from sin's deep goad ; 
And old bereavements hide their funeral robes 
A day's march backward, on the road. 


“ Farther from many a rough end heavy croes, 
Carried with teare through weary hours, 

And at each etep embalmed aad sprinkled with 
The blood and dews of passion-flowers. 


“ Farther ftom fields of wild, unequal a 
Farther from exile in a homesick land, 
Yet nearer, nearer to the gates of peace 
A day's march nearer Fatherland ! 


„A day's march nearer, nearer to the sea, 
The sea of Infinite mystery, 

Whose pulses beat the phantom shoals of Time, 
And thrill the borders of Eternity. 


* Nearer the place beside thy sleeping loves, 
Where Earth, above thy low-laid head, 

Sheli drop her perfumed flowers, and gently draw 
Her emerald cartains round thy bed. 


„A day’s march nearer, toa, ob, pilgrim feet, 
Where through the dusks of even, 

On the far slopes of the celestial bille, 
Spread the white tents of heaven! 


“Nearer, where each deep hunggy of the heart shall by 
Immortal manna be eupplied, 

Where tach long-baffied aspiration, he, 
Shall fold ite pinions, satiafled. 


This was the voice aprid the dust and dampe 
Tiat on the march sang sad and solemnly. 
And yet I felt no Presence near me stand 
There wasigp face or form revealed to me. 


But when the sang died to a holy hash, 
Through the deep silence of the evening sky, 
I heard the faintest rush of silver wings. 
And knew an angel passed me by. 
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OUR HMINENT DIVINES. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES WITH PORTRAITS. 


Mgrnopism may justly be called the pioneer religion, 
and is most strongly characterized by its intense mis- 
sionary spirit. It goes with the advancing army of civ- 
ilization into the new States and Territories, and holds 
forth on the border, along the water-courses, in the 
mountains, where the more fastidious and delicate 
worshipers have not reached. It takes hold of the 
rougher elements of humanity—mollifies and improves 
them. It appeale warmly to the feclings and emotions, 
while Unitarianism appeals to the colder reason, Epis- 
copalhanism to the ideal, the grand, Universalism to 
benevolent sympathies, Presbyterianism to a sterner 
and rigid justice, and some others appeal to blind be- 
lief —to images and gods of wood and stone. The 
Methodist considers the useful rather than the beau- 
tiful, and almost ignores mere ornamentation. In this 
he is almost Quaker-like in simplicity, regarding display 
in dress, in architecture, etc., as mere vanity. Hie rep- 
resentative house of: worship is a plain edifice—without 
eteeple or stained-glass windows; and he is a most em- 
phatic and zealous worker in the vineyard of the Lord. 
Hie head is high, long, and narrow rather than broad, 
and he has much more Benevolence, Veneration, and so- 
cial affection than Ideality or Sublimity. Benevolence in 
him exci.es benevolence in another, and it is through 
this feeling that Immense contributions for church and 
charitable objects are obtained. It has been ironical- 
ly stated, that wherever as many as three Methodists 
happen to mect, a collection is taken up. There is 
no Protestant denomination in a more thrifty condition 
at present than the Methodists. May all their good ef- 
forts be blessed with the beet success 


Rev. Epmunp SToner Janes, D.D., a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in 
Sheffield, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, April N, 
1807. At seventeen years of age he commenced to 
teach, and employed his leisnre time in the study of 
law. He subsequently formed an engagement to prac- 
tice that profess on, but the sudden death of his intend- 
ed partner interrupted his plan and changed his pur- 
pose. From this time he resolved to preach the Gospel, 
and tn April, 1830, he started for his appointment in the 
Philadelphia Conference. After studying of theology six 
years, and while engaged in the active duties of hie 
pastoral work, he took up the study of medicine, though 
with no intention of becoming a practicing physician. 
In 1833 he was ordained a deacon, and in 1884 an elder. 
In May, 1840, he was elected financial secretary of the 
American Bible Society, and continued in that office 
until be was elected Bishop, in 1844. Bishop Janes has 
visited the California churches and the Methodist mis- 
sions in Europe, and is one of the most efficient and 
laborious ministers in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Unless Physioznomy be sadly at fault, we discern in 
the features of Bishop Janes those qualities which would 
most likely secure for their possessor precedence in what- 
ever calling he might adopt. The characteristic of com- 
mand is crystallized upon his conntenance; yet there is 
a softness and delicacy permeating through the whole 
facial composition which renders it attractive. The in- 
telloctual faculties are of superior size and quality; and 
these co-operating with other large organs, impart force, 
ecuteness, and efficient activity to his operations. He 
has that mental organization which would have rendered 
him prominent in commercial life as a financier or gen- 
eral business man. Hie large Benevolence indicates no 
inconsiderable supply of the milk of human kindness. 
Suavity of manner, ease and aptness of expression, cor- 
diality. and fervor without affectation are among the more 
striking of his qualities. His head is large, but ia ans- 
tained by an ample vital power. He can labor assidnu- 
ously, and lahor long without suffering much from mental 
or physical depression. At all events, he has far more 
endarance than the average of clergymen. 


Rev. Matruew Simpson, D.D., a Bish- 
op of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is a native of Ca- 
diz, Ohio, and was born June 21,1810. His parents were 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and their 
houso was the home and preaching place of traveling 
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ministers, a frequent occurrence which bad much to do 
with hie subsequent religious tendencies. His intellec- 
tual training commenced very early. When but eight 
years of age he commenced the stady of the German lan- 
guage; and Latin, Greek, and French were studied by 
him when bat four years older. He entered Madison 
College as a student in 1827, and shortly after received an 
appointment as tutor. In 189 he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and immediately engaged in ac- 
tive religious duties as a teacher and class-leader. His 
health failing, howeven he turned his attention to the 
study of medicine, and was licensed as a physician in 
1838, but never practiced, feeling it to be his duty to 
preach the Gospel. His firet circuit was Weet Wheel- 
ing, and he was subsequently stationed at Pittsburg 
and Monongabela City. In 1888 he was ordained dea- 
con, and in 1837 elder. He then accepted the profes- 
sorship of natural sciences and the vice-presidency of 
Alleghany College, and 1839 was elected president of 
the Indiana Asbury University, which became under 
his auspices one of the strongest literary inetitutions of 
American Methodism. In 1848 he was elected editor of 
the Western Christian Advocate. Shortly after his elec- 
tion he was tendered. by the faculty of Dickinson Col- 
lege. the presidency of that institution, but declined it. 
The presidency of the Wesleyan University was subse- 
quently offered him. Dr. Simpson received the title of 
A.M. from Alleghany College in 1885, and that of D.D. 
from the Wesleyan University in 1843; and was ordained 
Bishop in 1852. He is now the president of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Tlinois. Dr. Simpson is 
one of the most powerfal preachers in his Church, His 
sermons abound in happy and brilliant illustrations; 
his voice is peculiar and monotonons, but his vigorous 
intellect and vivid sensibility give his sermons irresisti- 
ble power. 

There in genuine masculine vigor in this powerful Mo- 
tive temperament. The dense, compact, and vigorous 
frame, the deep chest and.dmple digeetive organs con- 
tribute abundantly to the maintenance of the large brain. 
There is an openness and directness of manifestation 
which unequivocally evince both moral and physical 
courage, Prompted by his sense of right, there would 
be no retreat; no fear of failure on his part when advo- 
cating a matter, either religions or secular. The promi- 
neut forchead, and very large perceptive ſaculties, nose, 
mouth, and chin, are in keeping with the character of 
the man. There is something of the Roman in that face. 
The penetrating eye evinces the desire to know for bim- 
eelf, to appreciate the realities of things. The organs 
which impart activity, executtweness and power to men- 
tal manifestation are large. He would not only be earn- 
est in the performance of the duties of his calling, but 
he would also be efficient in the assertion of personal 
and sociul rights. He wonld be direct, matter-of-fact, 
and when his feelings are interested, a warm speaker. 
Clearness and aptness should be leading features in his 
oratory. His perception of actual things, his apprecia- 
tion of the practical and the mechanical, and his acute 
discrimination make him potnted, positive, and success- 
fal as a preacher of practical truth. 


Rev. Tuomas A. Morris, D:D., of 
Ohio, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born 
in Kanawha County, Virginia, April 28, 174. His early 
advantages were few and his education mostly self-acquir- 
ed; yet he has, by his practical common sense, a natural 
and eaey diction, and by mcthodical and persistent effort, 
won an honorable position in hie Church. He became a 
member of the Church in 1813, and was soon after made 
a class-leader and exhorter. In 1814 he was licensed to 
preach, and was received as a traveling preacher into the 
Ohio Conference in 1816. He was subsequently ordain- 
ed deacon by Bishop George, and elder by Bishop Rob- 


erts; and purened his itineracy in Ohio, Kentucky, aud 


Tennessee until 1838, when he was elected editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, at Cincinnati—he being its 
first editor—which positlon he filled with great credit for 
three years. In 1836 he was elected a Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church by the General Conference; and 
in 1841 the degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by 
McKendree College, Hlinols. He is now the president 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Few men have traveled more extensively in 
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the United States and Territories in the service of the 
Church than Bishop Morris. Though naturally diffident 
when a youth, he is now warm and companionable in his 
social life, but not loquacious. He is an able, prudent, 


and exemplary member of his Church: extremely laconie 


in specch, brief, pointed, yet entertaining. As a pre- 
siding officer he is regarded as a patriarch rather than a 
prelate ; while in the council he is firm, yet courteous 
and obliging. 

The snowy hair of the venerable Bishop attests his age 
rather than the full habit, and the general freshness is 
hardly in keeping with his seventy-three years. He isa 
man of large experience, one who has mingled much 
with all classes and characters of men. His head is large 
and somewhat wider than ie usual. All the parietal or- 
gans are well developed. The basilar organs are large, 
indicating that the brain and body stand intimately relat- 
ed, the excellent sanitary condition of one supplement- 
ing the activity and strength of theother. The forehead 
is wide, the reflective organs being well indicated, es- 
pecially Human Nature and Comparison. Mirthfulness 


-is prominently shown. In hie discourses there would be 


a strong coloring of humor. He appreciates keenly the 
incongruous and ludicrous. He believeg in a steady ad- 
herence to fact as fact, and to truth as truth. What he 
firmly believes he earnestly indorees. He prefers the 
utilitarian and the direct to the fancifal and merely orna- 
mental. The actnal use and practical features of things 
he can appreciate. That which actually promotes the 
welfare of society he would be among tha foremost to 
adopt. It is a goodly expression, and he doubtless re- 
sembles most his mother. 


Rev. Epwarp RAYMOND Ames, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at 


Athens. Ohio, in 1806. He received hie education in the 


Ohio University, and was subsequently for three years 
instructor in a college in Illinois. He was liconsed to 
preach in 1830 by the Illinois Conference, and was soon 
after assigned to the Indiana Conference. In 1840 he 
took .part in the General Conference of the Methodists 
held in Baltimore.. In 1842 he officiated as chaplain toa 
council of Choctaws, being tbe first chaplain ever clected 
by an assembly of Indians. From 1844 until 1852, when 
he was made a Bishop, he traveled as presiding elder 
through various districts of Indiana. His pereonal ap- 
pearance commands respect, and he is noted for his devo- 
tion and sagacity in the affairs of his denomination. 

Strength, vigor, and indomitable resolution would 
charactcrize this head. The closely-set lips, the promi- 
nent noege, and the practical intellect indicate the earnest- 
ness, directness, and thoroughness of the man. He would 
be no time-server, no worshiper of forms and ceremo- 
nials. He would not respect the dogmas of antiquity, 
nor tread the paths of his forefathers if they had nothing 
in them of virtue other than their age. But he would be 
straight forward, bluff, and hearty in the performance of 
what he deems his duty and the requirements of hfs office. 
Hie head and body are symmetrical! and built for power 
and endurance. He would carry his polnt by heavy 
blows; he would make thorough work of his. mission, 
There would be no dallying, no kid-glove proceeding on 
his part. Were the whole fabric of error adjusted so as 
to fairly receive his assault, it would be thoroughly de- 
molished. He would not leave one etone upon another, 
He would not consider the destruction complete until 
the fragments had been literally groand to powder, scat- 
tered to the four winds so as to be utterly irrecoverable. 
He has a atrong and hardy constitution—the very man 
for a pioneer life. He thinks, not perbaps as rapidly as 
some, but there is power and depth in his thought. He 
understands men, and views matters in general from the 
stand-point of experience. 


Rev. Epwarp Tsosson, D.D., L.D., 
a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was barn at 
Portsea, England., in 1810, of highly respectable parents. 
In 1818 they, with young Edward, emigrated to America, 
where he subsequently attended medical lectures in 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and entered upon the 
practice of bis profession in 1839. In 168, however, 
he abandoned his profession, and entered the ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was station- 
od successively at Norwalk, Sandusky, Cincinnati, Woos- 
ter, and Detroit. In 1888 he was chosen president of ” 
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Norwalk Seminary, which position he occupied for six 
years. He wab then elected professor of mental and 
moral philosophy in the University of Michigan, but never 
entered upon his duties there, as at the time he expected 
to do so he was elected editor of che Ladies Repository. 
Subsequently he was called to the position of president 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University. At the General Con- 
ference in 1800 he was elected éditor of the Christian Ad- 


vecate and Journal. He was made a Bishop in 1864. 


Dr. Thomson- belongs to the progressive school, ecclesi- 
astically and politically, and is an adent advoeate for 
general education and universal emancipation. He is a 
polished writer and speaker, and is greatly esteemed. 
This eminent Methodist dignitary has a head striking- 
ly high, rather broad at the top, less than the average in 
width, and decidedly-long, with an exquisite Mental tem- 
perament. The moral sentiments predominate; Vener- 
ation, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and perhaps 
Firmness, are large or very large. He is not without 
ambition; Self-Esteem ts fairly represented; precodence 
is acceptable te-him, ahd he feels able to meet the re- 
quirements of position. He would be likely to press the 


claims of duty and moral rectitude with earnestness, and 


would feel the force of moral obligation. His Hope is 
not so much grounded upon development of the organ as 
upon his #piritusi discernment of revenled truth. The 
gospel which he preaches .farnishcs the basis of his hope, 
and therefore he would be rather serene, mild, and re- 
signed. The countenance is clear and expressive; the 
fovelicad prominent; the nose shapely; the lips firm; 
the mouth woll cut; the chin prominent; the eyes steady 
Vall of whiclz pronounce him a quiet, unpresaming, and 
graceful man; one whose movements would be charac- 
terized by evenness aad directness } rather than by spas- 
modic effort. 


Rev. J oN McCLINFOCK, D.D., was 
born in Philadelphia In 1814; be graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1885; entered the Methodist 
ministry, and became a member of the New Jersey 
Conference. Ma was then elected professor of mathe- 
matics tn Dickinson College, Pennsylvania, and in 1889 
was transferred to the chair of ancient languages. In 1818 
he was elected editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review. 


In 1966 he was appointed by the General Conference, ] 


coanection with Btehop Simpson, a delegate to represent 
the Amerigan M. E. Church in the English, Irish, French, 
and German Conferences. He was also sent as a delegate 
to the World’s Convention, heid in Berlin, during the 
same year. Yn 1957 he was elected president of the Troy 
University. In the interim of the college classes he was 
pastor of St. Papi's Church, New York. In June, 1860, 
he eailed for Paris, to take charge of the American Chapel 
there, n the auspices of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union. During his residence at Carlisle he 
erarmiated, in company with Professor Blumenthal, Nean- 
der’s Life of Christ,” and a number of Latin aud 
Gresk text boo, For several years past, in connection 
with Dr. Strong, of the Troy University, he has been 
preparing a “ Biblical and Theological Dictionary.” He 
has also published “ Analysis of Watson's Theological 
Institutes,” ‘ Power of the Pope,” and 
* Sketches of Eminent Methodist Ministers.“ 

The first inference drawn by the phystognomist with 
reference to this gentleman is that his appreciation af the 
delicate, the refined, the artistic, tm fast the whole resim 


of esthetics, is keen and influential, permeating his entire - 


organization, giving direction to the whole, and render- 
ing him attractive and agreeable in society. As a speak- 

er ho should be known for his observance of the propri- 
otics of langnage and his tendéncy to clothe his expres- 
sions with metaphor and polished phrase. He appreci- 
ates the requirements of social position. He aims to 


Perform his part in lifo acceptably to others. He has a 


warm heart, strong love of home and domeetic life. He 
has a fervent, sympathetic nature; is inclined to cordinl- 
ly respond to the requisitions of sympathy and human- 
and form ; he remem- 
bers appearances well ; can imitate or copy with more 
than averege ability, and would not be so mach known 
for originality or the tendency to individualize hig ac- 

gne as for imparting a superior finish 
to what he might derive from other 
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Rev. Joh P. Durs, D.D., was born 
in October, 1800. His pareate were in moderate circum- 


stances, and resided in Bourbon County, Ky. The Bible, 
Scott's First Lessons, and an old English History are said 


to have composed his father’s library. In 1818 he became 
a member of the Western Conference as a pioneer preach- 
er in Ohio and Indiana, a fortnight after his admission to 
church membership, and in 1819 he was appointed to the 
northwestern corner of Ohio by the Conference. He soon 
felt the disadvantages of his poor education, and com- 
menced to study English grammar, and jn a few years 
took up Greek and Latin, which de pursued advantago- 
ously at the Miami University. He completed his colle- 
giate course at Cincinnati College, and received the de- 
gree of A.M. He was then elected professor of an- 
cient languages in Augusta College, Kentucky. In 1531 
he was elected chaplain of the Senate of the United 
States, after being dcfeated in 1829 by one vote. In 1832 
he was appointed professor of natural aciences in the 
Wesleyan University. In 1833 he was elected editor of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal, and in 1834 was called 
to the presidency of Dickinson College. In 1845 he re- 
signed that position and removed to Philadelphia, hav- 
ing been appointed presiding elder of the churches in 
that city. In 180 he was unanimously elected corres- 
ponding secretary of the Missionary Socicty of the Meth- 
odiet Episcopal Church, which responeible position he 
still occupics. Dr. Durbin's name stands as one of the 
most powerful and controlling in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He is an eloquent and popular pulpit orator. 

Dr. Durbin possesses a temperament ossentially mental. 
His portrait evinces acute sensibillties, a quick and 
warm appreciation of the sympathetic and devotional; 
that which appeals to the sympathies of man meets with 
a fervent response from him. He has a strong imagina- 
tion, but it is an imagination through which pervades all 
the more striking elements of social life. Asa mission- 
ary he would feel the object of his mission, and present 
it with fervor and effect. Mere is a good deal of the 
poetic in his organization; the sentimental takes deep 
hold upon his feelings. He appreciates the gravity and 
importance of religious truth, and the necessity of ex- 
tending a helping hand to aid men in the way of salva- 
tion. True to the claims of his denomination and the 
spirit of orthodox theology,,ag would depict in vivid 
colors the happiness of the blessed or the misery of the 
lost. The activity of this life has been such that the 
vitaRty furnished by the nourishing organs has been ex- 
hausted as rapidly as made, eonscquently he does not 
appear to possess excellent health. 


Rev. Ase. Srevens, D.D., LL.D., was 
born in Philadelphia, Jan. 19, ‘i815. His parents dying 
when he was quite young, hewas thrown upon his own 
resources, and much of his later snccess is probably 
due to this fact. In his sixteenth year he commenced to 
study for the ministry at Wilbraham Academy, Massa- 
chusetts, and subsequently graduated from Middletown 
University, Connecticut. In 18% he left the University 
and preached in Boston for three or four years, purening 
his studies in the mean time. In 18387 he traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, and after his return was stationed at 
Providence, Rhode Island, where he attracted crowded 
audiences. In the same year he received the degree of 
A.M. In 1840 he again removed to Boston, where he 
took charge of Zton’s Herald, and was well known as a 
strong opponent of slavery and a staunch free-soiler. In 
1852 he was appointed editor of the National Magazine 
in New York; and in 1856, after a brief visit to Europe, 
was elected editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
which position be still occnpies. Dr. Stevens is one of 
the most prolific authors of his Church. Besides his 
editorials.and frequent articles for the Methodist reviews 
and magazines for the last twenty-five years, he has pub- 
lished the following volumes: ‘‘ Memorials of tha Intro- 
duction of Methodism into New England;“ * Memorials 
of the Progress of Methodism in the Eastern States; 
„Church Polity;" ‘The Preaching Required by the 
Times; two volumes entitled "Sketches and Inci- 
dents ;” a volume of Sketches by an Itinerant ;” a prize 
essay, called thë Great Reform. or Systematic Benef- 
cence ;* “A OCaifipiete History of Methodism from the 

„ in three volames; Victory of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church,“ in two volumes; * The Women 
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of Methodism ;” ‘Centenary of Methodism ;" Life and 
Times of Dr. Bangs,” etc. Dr. Stevens is considered a 
progressionist“ by his Church; an advocate of lay rep- 
resentation, and of other improvements in church 
government. He is one of the most eminent thinkers 
and writers in his dercmination. 

Dr. Stevens has a finc quality of organization. Hie 
head is decidedly high and long rather than broad, and 
his temperament Indicates mental vigor and sprightli- 
ness. He is disposed to rise; considers positien desir- 
able, and the accomplishment of something which would 
command the respectful attention of others, one of the 
true purposes of life. Conscientionsness is influential, 
giving him the disposition to maintain tbe right with 
persistent fortitude. Language is large, which enables 
him to be fluent as a writer and speaker. Those organs 
which give the appreciation of the beantiful are well 
marked, while his strong Spirituality leads him to love 
that which is new or derived from psychological sources. 
Intellectually considered, he appreciates principles, facta, 
and details; and has power to apply bis knowledge. He 
has vivid imagination, a brilliant fancy, a kind of poeti- 
cal, expansive spirit which gives enthusiasm. As a 
speaker or writer, his style would be clear, copious, and 
vigorous, abounding in argument, metaphor, and illus- 
tration 


Rev. WILLIAM Nast, D.D., “the Fa- 
ther of German Methodism,” he being the first Ger- 
man missionary of the M. E. Church, was born June 
15, 1807, in Stuttgart, tho capital of the kingdom of Wur- 


temberg. He was educated at the University of Tabin- 


gen, with the view to entering the Lutherau Church, but 
after completing a philosophical course devoted himself 
to literature. When twenty-one years of age he came to 
America, where he was for a time tutor in a wealthy 
Methodist family, and next held the position of toacher 
of the German language at West Point Military Academy ; 
subsequently he received a call to a professoreh{p . 
Kenyon College, Ohio. In 1885 he joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was soon afterward licensed to 
preach ; and at the Conference of the same Year was ap- 
pointed pioneer German miasionary in Cincinnati. Ohio, 
where he was successful in establishing a German mie- 
sion, which has been the nucleus of a large namber of 
German Methodist Episcopal Churches established, in 
the United States and in various parts of Garmany and 
Scandinavia. In 1888 he was appointed editor of the 
Christian Apologist, which has steadily increased in cir- 
culation and power under his charge to the present day. 
In 1844 the German mission work of the Methbodiant 
Episcopal. Church had grown to such proportions and 
aseumed such an importance, that Dr. Nast was ordered 
by the General Conference to proceed to Germany to 
commence the miasionary work of Methodism in Ger- 
many, which has since become such a wonderful field for 
Methodiem. Dr. Nast has translated a large number of 
Methodist books into German, besides writing several 
in that language. In 1852 he was commissioned by the 
General Conference to preparo a German commentary on 


the New Testament, which has since been translated 


into English, and bas received the highest commendation. 
Dr. Nast is distinguished as a fine scholar and a brilliant 
writer and pulpit orator. He has led an active and even 
toilsome life; indefatigable indastry and unreserved de- 
votion to his great work have been needed to carry him 
through it. At present he is the president of the Ger- 
man Wallace College, Berea, Obio. 

Dr. Nast has that class of countenance which pleases at 
first sight. We would judge him to be obliging, urbane, 
and liberal-minded. Wo vain conceits worry his 
anxious sonl,” but he ie one disposed to keep on the even 
tenor of his way, not allowing this or that circumstance 
to influence or to draw hie attention aside from the duty 
in hand. He possesses a good deal of nataral dignity. 
The patient scholar is cryatallized inthe features, andthe 
theoleglan of keen penetration looks out through the 
steady eyes. The mouth indicates strength of will and 
firmness of purpose. The prominent nose indicates de- 
velopment, In society he would be known for courtesy 
and refinement; at home, for his warm interest in all that 
belongs to domestic association. Asa writer he should 
de polished, presenting his ideas with clearness and 
freedom from tautology. 
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Rkv. DANIEL Denison WRBE DON, D. D., 
editor of the Afethodist Quarterly Review, was born in 
Onondago, New York, March 20, 1808. He was graduated 
at Hamilton College, New York, in 1828, and afterward 
studied law at Rochester. In 1831 he was appointed 
tutor in Hamilton College. In 1832 he was elected pro- 
feesor of ancient languages and literature in the Wesley- 


an University, Middletown, Connecticut, which office he 


held till 1843. In 1836 he was ordained as a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1845 he was elected 
professor of rhetoric, logic, and history in the University 
of Michigan, which post he filled for eight years. In 
1856 he was elected by the General Conferenoe editor of 
the Methodist Quarterly Review, and general editor of 
the Methodist Book Concern, a position which he still 
occupies. Dr. Whedon has published a volume of “ Pub- 
lic Addresses, Collegiate and Popular,” and a “ Com- 
mentary on the Gospels.“ besides numerous articles 
in the Methodist Quarterly, ‘' Bibliotheca Sacra,” and 
other religious reviews and periodicals. He ls oonsider- 
ed the metaphysician of his Church. 

Dr. Whedon possesses a considerable stock of nervous 
susceptibility. His perception is keen and accurate. 
The reasoning intellect is well-developed and strongly 
marked, especially Comparison, which adapts him for 
the employment of the analyst or literary critic. The 
countenance bears the impress of deep thought; not 
cursory or occasional meditation, but a continuous and 
steady application of the mental powers to the evolution 
of ideas. The nervous temperament is strikingly pre- 
dominant. The emotional or sensitive nature is also 
strong. He can enjoy ideas; he can with real zest live 
much in the realm of philesophy, faith, and imagination. 
He is a careful man, not inclined to attempt things which 
would be likely to embarrass or confuse him. He would 
see hie way clearly in the outset of an enterprise, neither 
would he be inclined to overreach himself or others. 
The large and mobile mouth readily responds to the 
_ Teguisitions of the intellect for expression. The full eye 
evinces lingual ability. With geod health hie memory 
would be retentive. His memory of thonghts, experi- 
ences, and objects is excellent. He should be ingenious 
in construction, and show power to plan and organize, 
as well as to execute. His forte would be in the. line of 
philosophy and psychology. 


Rev. CHARLRKS ELLIOTr, D.D., was 
born in Killvbegs, Donegal, Ireland, May 16, 1792. In 
his youth he hecame a member of the Wesleyan Metho- 
diet Society. and began a course of study preparatory for 
the ministfy. In 1816 he applied to Dublin University 
for admission, but was refused because he conld not 
conscientionsly submit to the established test. He then 
emigrated to America, and proceeded to Ohio, where he 
was received into the traveling connection of the Ohio 
Conference in 1818, and traveled in his circuit for four 
years. In 1822 he was appointed superintendent of the 
mission among the Wyandot Indians at Upper Sandusky ; 
and was subsequently for five years presiding elder of the 
Ohio district. In 1827 he was elected professor of lan- 
guages in Madison College, Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
where he remained four years. In 1831 he was stationed 
at Pittsburg, and was subsequently presiding elder of that 
district. He was afterward elected editor of the Pittsburg 
Conference Journal, and was subsequently transferred to 
the editorship of the Western CAristian Advocate at Cin- 
cinnati, and was re-elected to that position in 1852, which 
office he filled until 1856, making in all about fifteen years 
of editorial service. He has written a ‘Treatise on 
Baptism ;’’ " Life of Bishop Roberts; “ Delineation of 
Roman Catholiciem,” and History of the Great Seces- 
sion from the Methddiet EpiscopakChurch.” Dr. Elliott 
is now president of the Jowa Wesleyan University. 

Our inferior portrait of Dr. Elliott fails to convey an 
adequate impression of his character. The Motive and 
Mental temperaments are manifested, however, and 
furnish their stimuli to his mental manifestations, ren- 
dering him vigorous, earnest, and powerful. The tout 
ensemble indicates a close student, the man who has 
sought both fn reading and in writing the evidences of 
what he would believe. He is not the man to dissemble 
or evade, bat would be free in the utterance of opinion 
rather than show policy or cunning in the announcement 
of his sentiments. We do not mean that he would be 
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open to all comers, that he could be read and known of 
all men, but that what he considers valuable in doctrine 
and practice should be imparted sy others and not kept 
as the special property of any one. 


Rev. Erastus Oris Haven, D.D., 
president of the University of Miehigan, was born in 
Boston, November 1, 1620. He-graduated at the Wesley- 
an University of Middletown, Ct., with high honor, in 
1842, and soon after opened a private high school at 
Sudbury. He was then called to teach natural science in 
a large seminary at Amenia, N. Y. of which he was elect- 
ed principal in 1845. A few years afterward he entered 
the ministry of the Methodt&t Episcopal Church in the 
city of New York. In 1853 he was elected professor of 
Latin, and afterward professor of History and English 
Literature in the University of Michigan. While here he 
published a book entitled *“The Yonng Man Advised, or 
Confirmations of the Bible from History and Philoso- 
phy.“ and received the title of D.D. from Union College, 
in Schenectady, New York. In 1856 he was elected editor 
of Zion's Herald, published in Boston, and soon after 
took up his residence in Malden, where he served on 
the School Committee. In 1858 he was appointed, by 
Gov. N. P. Banks, a member‘of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education for six years. In 1860 he was elected 
member of the General Conference from New England. 
In 1862 he was elected a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate, and was re-elected in 1868. In 1963 he received 
the degree of LL.D. from Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and in the same year was elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He has since published a work 
entitled The Pillars of Truth—a Series of Discourecs on 
the Decalogue. Dr. Haven is a preacher of more than 
ordinary power—remarkably clear and methodical in the 


presentation of his subject, which he follows up calmly ` 


and persistently with Scripture and argument, to the 
universal conviction of his auditors. 

Dr. Haven has a happiness of expression whitch indi- 
cates peace within and without, a mind settled and 
tranquil, a disposition kind, Hearing, and perhaps in- 
dulgent. The prominence of the pérceptive faculties, 
the keenness of the eye, and the general sbarpness of the 
ſeatures indicate the man of activity and enterprise. He 
believes in the motions of the spirit, and that those 
motions are energetic and quick. He is the opposite of 
a languid, dull man. The tetivity and sprightliness of 
his mentality finds food for thought in al] things. He 
does not believe in a long- facod or cadaverous Christian- 


- ity. The sympathetic, the gefiial, and the humorous 


are alike appreciated by him. He has resolution, and 
considerable back-bone in the prosecution of those enter- 
prises which he deems import. Large Language and 
a keon appreciation of the hedicrons, combined with an 
acute crificism, impart vitality, sprightliness, humor, 


and clearness to his expressions. In the presentation of . 


religions truth he would exhibit both perspicuity and 
method., perceiving the practical bearings of his theme. 
He would not be dogmatic or merely assertatory, but by 
ant illustration substantiate his claim. 
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DOCTRINAL FEATURES. 


Methodism, viewed as an outgrowth from 
Episcopalianism, at a period when lukewarm- 
ness and infidelity characterized the Church of 
England, rests upon the same sound basis so 
far as doctrinal cssentials are conccrned. The 
infidelity and intellectual coldness of Oxford 
in the early part of ‘the eighteenth century 
found no sympathy in the earnest natures of 
men like Whitefield and the Wesleys, but drove 
them to seek in the pages of Inspiration 
spiritual warmth and energy they lo for. 
It was not novelty of opinion whicl»s®parated 
Methodism from the Anghean- Church, but 
rather the earnestness and -zeal which its 
pioneers evinced in deefaring the standard 


doctrines of the Church, that earnestness and 


zeal.provoking oppos.: on and censure instead 
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of support. Susanna Wesley, the mother of 
John and Charles, was a woman of fervent 
piety, and with earnest solicitude instructed 
her sons in religious matters. The early im- 


pressions thus received by the Wesleys devel- 
oped in them an evatgelical zeal which in 


time established the Arminian branch of the 


Methodist Church. John Wesley may be re- 


garded its chief apestle and organizer, while 


Charles Wesley was one of its ablest preachers 


and the author of its psalmody. Wesleyan 
Methodism is the Methodism -predominant in 
the United States. Its tenets. or articles of 
faith are fairly set forth in the Articles of 
Religion” prepared by Wesley from the 
“Thirty-nine Articles” of the Church of Eng- 
land, and they convey no tenet which is not 
received by that Church. Without qnoting 
from these, we present, in the words of Dr. 
Stevens, author of The Centenary of American 
Methodism,” a condensed statement of the ani- 
mus of the denomination. “Methodism has 


been described as ‘a revival church in its 


spirit, a missionary church in its organization ’;’ 
a resuscitation of the spiritual life and practical 
aims of primitive Christianity. This. ia its 
genuine stand-point, the only one from which 


its history and its theological and practival: 
systems can be interpreted.” The government ` 


of the Methodist Church is representative and 
episcopal. The legistative authority resides 


in the General Conference, which is composed ` 
of delegates from the several Annual Confer- - 


ences. The General Conferencé moets once in 
four years. The territory of aí Annual Confer- 


ence may constitute an entire State or more. 
according to the population, and ia divided . 
into presiding elders districts; and these dis · 


tricts are divided into circuits and stations. 


At the Annual} Conference, which is ‘presided 


over by a bishop, the main business transacted 
is the admission. and ordination of preachers, 
the appointment of Jocal and ‘itinerant minis: 
ters, and a review of the condition and general 
interests of he Church.work. Besides. bifhops, 
elders, and preachers, there are stewards and 
class- leaders, who are required to take n prom- 


inent part, under the preacher, in the regie 


conduct of the particular cong: aget! on, with 
which they are connected 

The latest reports frinish the f low ing 
statistics with reference to the growth of 


Methodism in the Unites States and Canada: 


1,972,770 eommynicane.. 13.650 traveling 


preachers, 15,000 Mal preachers, nearly 200 


colleges an’ atadcimies, and mors than 80 
periodical publications. In these statements 
we haré included tha mino: brer ches of the 
odist persuasion, the Methodist Pro--stant 
urch, the American Wesleyar Methodists, 


the African Methodist Episcopal Church, pæd- 


others the total membersl ip of A iiv iy 8 
not exceed 265,000. 8 
— > 

k THE work of a thougand pen for bur 

years” is th: insenptior` upor the inmense 

railroad bridge which nes t be cn erected 


across the Susquehanna er m Hove de 
Grace, Md. 
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Iv I might give a short hint to an {mpertial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let u prociatm war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If be telle the crimes of greet 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he telle 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, end this is the course I take 
myself.“ —De Fos, æ 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lre ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Mesers. FowLer axo Wa zs, 880 Broadway, New York. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


UNDER most monarchies, where a few 
privileged persons rule the great mass of 
the people, who have little or no voice 
in the government, and where free 
schools do not exist, there is little 
thought of self-government. In such 
countries it is the duty of the police, 
who are everywhere visible, to regulate 
the ignorant populace. How absurd to 
suppose that twenty millions of unedu- 
cated, landless paupets, who have noth- 
ing at stake—no chance or hope for cul- 
ture, promotion, or advancement—will 
try to tegulate themselves or to volun- 
tarily maintain a government that holds 
them in subjection! If it be aristocracy 
that withhold those rights and privileges 
from the people which would fit them 
for self-government, then aristocracy is 
wrong. If it be the priests, then they 
are wrong. No matter who it is, it is 
the duty of those in authority to enable 
the people to regulate themselves, to fit 
them for self-government. In the sight 
of God, each individual is personally ac- 
countable to Him rather than to men. 


The best government vu carth is that 


which governa least, and that which 
comes nearest to be a perfect govern- 
ment is that of á self-reguisting Re- 
public. 

The place to begin to fit persons to 
govern themselves is in the family and ix 
the pubiis school. We have advocated 
this doctrine for many years, and just 
new begin to see the fruits of our teach- 
ings. Here is > :tatement from the 

Henin, Post, w vith shows the working 
of the syswm. It will be introduced 
into other schools, and finally become the 
system throughout the world. 

It ts a singular fact, that scarcely one 
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of the admirers of self-government has 
thought of applying it in schools. An 
account of an experiment in one of our 
city schools may not be out of place. 

One morning, during a recitation, the 
boys of a certain school were asked: 
What is the government of our coun- 
try?” “A republic.” ‘ What is the 
government of our school?” A repub- 
lic.” “No.” „“What is it then, sir?“ 
“A limited monarehy.” “Why! we 
are not your subjects, sir!” “es, you 
are,” replied the teacher; “ your parents 
have delegated to me certain powers, 
and you must obey my orders as long as 
they see fit to leave you here.“ Well, 
sir, but we don’t like to be any one’s 
subjects; we prefer to be republicans.” 
“Do you think yourselves capable of 
self-government ?” ‘ Yes, sir.“ Well,” 
said the teacher, I have no objection to 
trying you; but we must go by degrees. 
I will try you at first for one hour.” 
“% What, sir, won't you mark us at all for 
anything we do?” “No; always pro- 
vided that you do not disturb the busi- 
ness of the school, for that must go on.” 
Very well, sir.” 

It was tried for an hour, then for two 
hours, then for a day, then for a week. 
At the end of the week the boys were 
told, writes the teacher, “that I was 
much gratified with their power of self- 
government, and osed as a reward 
that we should go on Tuesday afternoon 
to visit a large book-printing establish- 
ment; but, alas! on Monday they re- 
ceived two warnings, and were told that 
a third disturbance would cause the 
downfall of their republic. The warn- 
ing was not heeded ; athird came—crash 
went the republic, and the old mon- 
archy was restored upon its ruins. The 
contrast was disagreeable. The free re- 
publican of a moment ago, who had been 
‘a law unto himself,’ was a subject ` cab- 
in'd, cribbed, confined,’ his incomings 
and his outgoings noted, and all his 
shortcomings certainly marked. 

“ One bright, open-faced youngster 
soon came up, however, and said: It 
isn't fair to expect so much of us on 
Monday, because it comes right after 
Saturday and Sunday, and it takes us 
some time to get into the school ways 
again.“ Then you are not to be consid- 
ered as capable of self-government unless 
you can resist the influences of Monday 
as well as all the other days?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir.“ We tried again. They succeeded 
in governing themselves for the rest of 
tbe week and the Monday following. We 
went to the printing establishment and 
enjoyed it. ‘Then, however, graver ques- 
tions arose, 

„If the boys were to govern them- 
selves entirely, they must decide about 
everything ; yet the lessons must be 
learned and recited, order must be kept, 
and the school work must go on. To 
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satisfy these different ideas it was agreed 
that the teacher should be just as abso- 
lute as before; that the boys should be 
marked for conduct and lessons as be- 
fore; prompt obedience should be re- 
quired, and no discussions allowed dur- 
ing school-time; but at recess or after 
school, any boy might appeal from any 
one of the teachers’ decisions to a jury 
of three boys, one chosen by himself, one 
by the teacher, and a third by these two; 
and from the decision of the jury there 
should be no appeal.” The teacher 
writes : 

„This seemed a hazardous experi- 
ment, and it was so. Their virtue was 
not strong enough at first to resist the 
temptation. The troublesome boys ap- 
pealed to have their conduct marks can- 
celed, and the lazy boys to have their 
recitation marks increased. Their com- 
rades on the juries obeyed their fellow- 
feeling rather than their sense of justice. 
I protested against many of the decisions 
as outrageously unjust, and warned them 
that continued injustice would necessarily 
cause the downfall of their republic. 

«I submitted, however, to all the de- 
cisions of the juries, waiting patient] 
for the tide to turn; and it did so. 1 
had previously prepared their minds for 
this state of things by conversations, the 
drift of which they had not percetved: 
Their own consciences whispered to them 
of their own injustice to one who sub- 
mitted while he protested, and the in- 
dustrious boys began to see that the lazy 
fellows were getting just as high marks 
as they were, without the trouble of 
working for them. All these causes 
combined to turn the tide. My patient 
submission to unjust decisions was re- 
warded. 

“When the culprits grumbled at the 
jurymen who decided against them, I 
could say to them with unction, ‘ Pro- 
test if you choose, but you must submit 
as I did.’ 

“ Our experiment succeeded, and for 
seven years our school has been thus 
governed. There is an pe from every 
teacher to the principal, and an appeal 
from him to three jurymen, or judges, as 
they are more commonly called. 

It has proved an admirable method 
of training boys’ judgments, and in all 
cases where partiality is charged it has 
proved a specific, for when a boy is con- 
demned by his comrades also, all such 
charges fall to the ground. Some very 
droll scenes have occurred at these trials, 
and some curious developments of char- 
acter have been made. 

“On one occasion six boys were on 
trial for having detained another boy by 
force in the play-room. Our play-room 
is large enough to play base ball in, and 
several boys were playing after school. 
Four o’clock came, and one of the boys 
said he had orders to go home at that 
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time. His side had just been ‘ caught 
out,’ and the other side declared that he 
must stay, and let them have their ‘inn- 
ings.’ He resisted and they insisted, but 
finally let him go. Next morning my 
housekeeper told me that there had been 
a disturbance in the play-room; that 
some of the boys had been keeping an- 
other there against his will, and that he 
had been crying a good deal. She did 
not know his name, but pointed him out 
to me. I asked him if he had any com- 
plaint to make against any one? He 
said no, and of course I did not press the 
matter. After prayers, I asked those 
who had forcibly detained William 
to step forward. Six of them imme- 
diately did so. I gave all parties notice 
to appear before me at two o’cloek. The 
case was regularly tried, and my decision 
was, that the six young gentlemen in 
question were in the wrong, and must 
be excluded from the play-room for one 
week. 

“ They were dissatisfied, and appealed. 
One of the judges chosen was a chunky, 
lucky fellow, Gardiner S——, one of the 
est boys in the school. I happened to 
be standing behind the judges, as they 
took their seats opposite the criminals, 
and was quite amused at hearing Gardi- 
ner say, laughingly, to a brother judge: 
Harry, do you think we can lick“ those 
fellows over there if we decide against 
them?’ They did decide against them, 
and confirmed in all respects the decision 
of ‘ the lower court.’” 

The correspondent from whose letter 
we have taken this account, writes: 
«The results of our system, now tried 
for seven years, have been nothing but 
good, and I can cordially recommend this 
method of school government to all who 
care to try it, cautioning them at the 
same time that very careful handling is 
requisite to insure success.” 


[The first condition necessary to the 
carrying out of a plan of this sort is, the 
perfect self-government of the teacher. 
He must have patience, kindness, justice, 
authority, dignity, and intelligence to 
command the respect of his pupils. With 
all these properly exercised, he can teach 
children that most important lesson, 
namely, self. government.“ 
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Amonce the topics chosen for an early num- 
ber is that of Flogging in Families, Schools, 
and elsewhere. The subject will be examin- 
ed from a phrenological and physiological 
stand-point. Another is that inexhaustible 
theme “ Female Suffrage.” A member of Con- 
gress promises us an elaborate article showing 
up the subject, “ pro andcon.,” from every point 
of view. We may reach them in our next 
number. 


4 WOMAN'S COMPLAINT. 


“ A PLACE for everything, and everything in 
its place.” Yes, it is very easy to talk—so 
easy that we have not unfrequently seen words 
absorb deeds entirely. Mr. Green quotes the 
old proverb at you with appalling distinct- 
ness when you have committed the error of 
putting his slippers under the wrong corner of 
the sofa ; but when you ere turning the whole 
house upside down after the book that he 
has lost, you would imagine there wasn't such 
a thing asa proverb in the created world! 

Now, that is hardly even-handed justice. 
Fair play is only reasonable, even if you do 
happen to be a woman! Why should Mr. 
Green think himself privileged to grumble at 
the disorder of the room where you have 


. amused cross children, cut down big trowsers 


into little ones, patched, mended, and darned 
all day long, and then look surprised and per- 
secuted because you object to his tossing his 
newspaper into one corner, and his hat into 
another, and his bootjack into a third. No— 
it is not fair! There is a time for all things.” 
That's what Mr. Green says when you hint 
that you would like a little relaxation in the 
way of theater, opera, or concert—or when you 
ask him, meekly, when he is going to put a 
drop of oil on the creaking hinges of the parlor 
door, or sharpen the dull carving-knife. Zs 
there? Well, then, whenris the time coming 
for that jaunt to the Catskills that has been 
promised you ever since you can remember? 
When is the time coming for the reading aloud 
of newspapers and interesting extracts from 
spicy books? When is the time coming for 
him to set plants and shrubs in the deserted 
little back garden, instead of smoking an 
evening cigar on the front balcony with his 
heels considerably higher than his head ? 

“ Silks and satins put out the kitchen fire.” 
Mr. Green thinks you can make the old gray 
poplin answer very well for a year or two 
longer. It’s old fashioned and shabby, and 
Mr. Green wonders “ why his wife can’t look a 
little more like other people.” It is inappro- 
priate to wear on many occasions, and the 
impracticable Green “don’t see why you're 
not ready to go out with him when he asks 
you. Women never are ready!” If silks and 
satins put out the kitchen fire, what is the 
relative effect of broadcloth and cassimere, 
patent leather boots and diamond rings? 

“Take care of the cents, and the dollars will 
take care of themselves.” “ Be a little more 
economicalin yourshopping, my dear. Twenty- 
two cents a yard for calico, when I saw very 
decent on the Bowery for eighteen. I call 
that extravagant. Four cents a yard is worth 
saving.” And if you were to try until dooms- 
day, you could not persuade my lord autocrat 
that twenty-two cent calico is actualy cheaper 
for little frocks and sleeved aprons thän the 
elegant article he saw on the Bowery. But as 
for wearing anything less than the highest- 
priced hats, or denying himself two pair ot 
kid gloves per month—“ My dear, you don't 
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understand these things. A man must go well 
dressed down town!“ 

Now, you see, you can’t say anything in self- 
defense, because Mr. Green says “ a contentious 
woman is like a continual dropping on a very 
rainy day.” You can only shut your mouth 
and crowd back the rebellious answers, and 
wish in your secret heart that all the proverbs 
your husband has so ready at his tongue’s end 
were not so very applicable to one side of the 
question. What are all the antique old word- 
desiccations good for if they won’t work both 
ways? You never had a nice little plan yet, 
but Mr. Green cut its tender head off with one 
of these merciless packages of wisdom; and 
you are almost tempted to wish that Poor 
Richard had never been born, and that Solo- 
mon had died before he went into the Proverb 
business. 

It is hard to endure; but then, after all, it’s 
rather a consolation to be able to tell your 
troubles in print. You wonder what Green 
will say when he reads this article? Of 
course, though, he will never suspect it is he. 
Men never know themselves in such a very 
faithful looking-glass—more’s the pity! * 


A NEW WORK ON PHONOGRAPHY 

l AND REPORTING.* 

THe demand for shorthand writers is in- 
creasing with every year; and increasing even 
more rapidly than the supply. Ten years ago 
seme half dozen stenographers were able to 
do all the shorthand reporting that was requir- 
ed in the city of New Tork; and they were 
employed but a small portion of the time at 
that. Now the number of regular professional 
reporters in the city is probably not far from 
thirty, and most of these find constant work. 
In the future, however, reporters will find their 
widest and best field in the large towns and 
cities of the interior of the country, as they 
are there just beginning to understand, and 
consequently to appreciate, the benefits of ver- 
batim reporting, in recording the proceedings 
of courts, conventions, legislatures, political 
meetings, etc. 

Stenography is also used for many other pur- 
poses than mere reporting. Almost all our 
leading public officials who have much writing 
to do, many business co ndents for large 
houses, besides ne er editors and literary 
writers, etc., now håve their shorthand aman- 
uenses to relieve them front the drudgery of 
the pen. e 

The origin, growth, and development of the 
stenographic art is a very curious and instruct- 
ive subject for study ; and it is one in which we 
have always taken a great interest. Hence 
we have been pleased whenever any new work 
on the subject has appeared that was an im- 
provement upon its predecessors, We do not 

* The Complete Phonographer : being an Inductive Ex- 

sition of Phonography, with ite application to all 

ranches of Reporting, and affording the fullest Instruc- 
tion to those who have not the assistance öf an Oral 
Teacher. By Jamna E. Munson, Official Sten her 


to the Surrogate’s Court. New York: Fowler and Wells. 
Price, post-paid, $2 26. 
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hesitate to say that the publication of The 
Complete Phonographer marks an important _ 
epoch in the history of that art While Pho- 
nography has always been, since its invention, 
by far the best system of stenography in use, 
yet it can not be denied that in its details it has 
become so complicated with anomalies and ex- 
ceptional expedients, that the labor of learning 
it is very much increased, and, when acquired, 
its usefalness very seriously impaired. This 
fact, as well as the object of the book, is well 
stated in the fodowing extract from the preface: 
“The leading features of Phonography are 
the result of the labors of Mr. Isaac Pitman of 
England, who for nearly thirty years has de- 
voted much of his time to its development and 
propagation ; but the high degree of perfection 
to which it has been brought, is owing in great 
measure to the suggestions of thousands of 
practical phonographers, both in England and 
the United States. This mode of development 
has its merits and demerits. Coming as it has 
from the brains of such a vast number and va- 
riety of people, . possesses a rich- 
ness of material which could hardly have been 
obtained in nerd other way; but, on the other 
hand, this kind of growth has had a tendency 
to render the system less uniform and consist- 
ent in matters of detail than it would have 
been had it emanated from a single mind. 
Now, my first aim has been to restore, as far 
as possible, simplicity and harmony, by adher- 
ing to general principles‘and discarding all un- 
necessary expedients; and my second, to more 
completely adapt the system to the require- 
ments of the reporter.” . 
Mr. Mungon,,we believe, is the first writer 
on the subject of Penography who has had 
me boldness to seriously attempt, or the perse- 
verance to carry through, a reformation of the 
system in this respect. But he has done his 
work successfully and well. Indeed, he has 
: so shnplified the system, that we believe it will 
not require over half or two thirds the time 
now to learn it that has been heretofore neces- 
sary; and the number of those who commence | 
the study, but afterward give it up and fall out 
dy the wayside, will certainly be greatly re- 
duced, ; 
Onr space will not permit us to do more than 
allude to some of the leading features of the 
work. The rules are very full and clear, and 
fully illustrated. The arrangement of the les- 
sons is nearly if not quite perfect, they being 
presented in the erder that a good teacher 
would naturally adopt, thus making the book 
an excellent self-ingteactor. All the old anom- 
alous exceptions to general rules, such as turn- 
ing over F, V, TH, and DH, and shading A. 
to put on thar honk; halving some stems, and 
not others, # add ¢ or d, lengthening some of 
the curves to add certain sounds, and other 
€urwes to add other sounds, etc., are entirely 
_‘®bviated. The chapter on Phonographic Anal- 
Pois will be of great assistance to beginners. 
- The chapters en preparing copy, proof-read- . 


“fag, and reporting are novel, though very ap- 
propriate, features in a work of this kind, and 
theg render the book highly useful to any 

repořter, whatever system he may write. The 

mechataical execution of the book, especially 
as regi e engraved illustrations and exer- 

ng, etc., is superior to that or 
work of the kind. 


SMALL POTATOBS; 
OR, THE STORY OF A MAN. 


BY A. A. G. 


THERE was once & man who told this story 
of himself—of himself as he was when a 
boy. He did not tell it, so far as I know, until 
he became a man, so I call it“ the story of a 
man,“ although it might be better called the 
story of a boy. 

„When I was between the ages of ten and 
fifteen,” he said, I didn't bid fair to make a 
very smart man. My taste didn't run in the 
direction of books, but wound its way up 
in the air with the kites I used to fly, and 
down into the water after the fish I used to 
catch. It drew me to the circus, and to the 
juggler’s performances, and to shows of all 
kinds. 

„One or all of these diversions would have 
been well enough if I could have enjoyed 
them in moderation, but I didn’t. I gave my- 
self, body and soul, to them, and felt whenever 
I sat down with a book in my hand that 
I was losing just so much of life. And 
instead of studying, I was thinking of the man 
that pulled yards and yards of ribbon out of 
his mouth, and tore up fine pocket-handker- 
chiefa and handéd them back to the owners in 
the audience hole. I was thinking how I'd 
like to learh the strange art myself, and make 
heaps of money Wy surprising people with 
curious tricks. Or I was thinking of the next 
circus that was to come along in a week or 
two, and wishing I could ride tip-tog on a fust 
horse, and be a smart circus actor. If I didn't 
happen to be thinking of being a juggler or 


circus actor, I was thinking of the royal fun 


I'd have the next time that Charles Jenkins 
and Ben Wyles and I went a fishing. 

“In consequence of all this, I became cele- 
brated as a ‘booby. Indeed, it was so common 
for me to disgrace myself at my recitations, that 
I was often called ‘ Booby Powell, instead ef 
Harry. To be so nicknamed sometimes started 
my ‘dander;’ but one of my rich and various 
amusements soon made me forget the con- 
temptuous epithet, and I would think no more 
about it until I beard it again, when up would 
start my ‘dander;’ but from all these persecu- 
tions, as I called them, I sought relief in 
the things that pleased me most, and had 
what I always wanted, a good time, with 
scarcely a disturbing thought about the years of 
‘manhood. . 

„But a change came over me at last. I had 
been called ‘Booby Powell,’ and ‘Goose 
Powell, and ‘Know-nothing Powell; but 
‘the crowning title, and to me the most irritat- 


ing one, was not reached until I was called 


‘Small Potatoes” That had a sound that was 
a little beyond my powers of endurance. 
What made it still worse was, that it had its 
origin in the teacher himself. Mr. Crowley 
was very kindly disposed toward all the schol- 
ars, not excepting even me ; but he told one of 


the school committee, in my hearing, although 


he didn’t intend I should hear it, that he had 
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given me up for small potatoes.“ This hap- 
pened to be overheard by another boy, too. 
Jim Stokes, a boy I particularly disliked. I 
had a suspicion that he heard it, but didn't 
know it until the next morning, when, as I 
was on my way to school, he sung out from 
the opposite side of the strect, Oh, potatoes, 
they grow small over there!’ ‘Over there, 
he repeated, in a slow, melancholy tone, rolling 
his eyes across the street at me and putting 
his tongue in the corner of his mouth, as if he 
would say, ‘The secret’s out. I heard what 
Mr. Crowley said about you.“ This lighted a 
great tire in my blood at once, and before I 
wus half way to school it was a raging fire. 
I felt as if I would have killed that boy, if I 
had only been on the same side of the street 
and had had the proper tools. This fire, 
instead of going down, grew worse and worse. 
It grew down to the tips of my toes and up to 
the top of my brains. It wrapped me all 
around. It scorched me—it burned me. 
h, potatoes, they grow small over there! 
I repeated to myself. ‘ We'll see about that. 
I'll make Jim Stokes change his tune, and the 
words, too.” That night, when darkness cov- 
ered me, and all under my father’s roof were 
asleep, I lay awake, gnashing my tecth at that 
boy who had had the impudence to turn me 
into derision. ‘Small potatoes!’ I said. 
He'll see, before he’s much older, that small 
potatoes can grow large. I'Il get ahead of 
him, if I never fly another kite, or catch 
another fish, or sce another circus-actor ride 
tip-toe on a fast horse.’ My feelings toward 
Jim Stokes were far from being good aad’ 
noble, but I had had a very healthy stirring 
up, and the next morning I went to school 
determined to work at myself, just as people 
work at ‘small potatoes’ when they want em 
to grow. ‘And how do they work?’ I asked 
myself. ‘Hoe, hoe, hoe till they sweat“ I 
began the work without any delay—began it 
with all my aversion for books, an aversion 
I carried even so far as the art of printing. I 
had often called it the meanest of the arts, and 
wished that it had never been discovered, 
because it had introduced the fashion of books. 
I hadn't really changed my mind at the time. 
I vowed to pose over them and bone down to 
them and dig into them; but I had set my-face 
toward gue thing, and that was making small 
— 2 large. I did it, too. I geached 
he bicheat standard of scholarship in the 


Fchool— reached it, it's true, as some people 


reach heaven, ‘through much tribulation; 
but then I reached it, and had the satisfaction 
not only of knowing that I was a good scholar, 
but of knowing, too, that I had forever closed 
Jim Stokes’ mouth, and that he had sung for 
the last time: Oh, potatoes, they grow small 
over there? ” 


Ir is better to be the founder of a great name 
than its unworthy survivor. When a marshal 
of France was reminded by others of the ob 
scurity of his birth, he proudly replied, “I am 
my own ancestor.” 
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Eo out Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTRBEST’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
yespond.in the ‘next number. Your 
_“ Best TuouvenTs” solicited. 


AN ORDER FoR Books. JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
BPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slipa. 


SpreiAL Noticr—Quing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this Wepartment in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter te decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOL- 
or. PHYsIOGNOMY, PsycHOLoGy, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Scixxcx oF MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed Qf GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
a SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 


Bocus Prize CERTIFICATES. 


—Inclosed you will find a prize certificate 
for a seven-shooter silver-plated revolver, 
valued at $28, which Messrs. M. & Co., of 
your city, promised to send on the receipt 
of $3 50. I wish you to let the subscribers 
of your JOURNAL know if any such house 
exists in New York, and what is the char- 
acter of said house. i 


‘Ans. We have repeatedly spoken of the 
character of these so-called prize lotteries. 
The firm you mention, like all of their elase, 
are base swindlers. We again advise our 
friends not to have anything to do with 
meh Sems. When you need a silver-plated 
revelver, Duy one through us. or others, at 
the reguiar market rate, and thus make 
sure of getting your money's worth. 


ANdELS.— Is there anything 


in man's nature which proves the existence 
of angels ? 


Ans. Yes, fallen angels. From anything 
we know of man, there would not seem to 
be any hint of beings called angels ; and it 
is only through Divine revelation that any 
such idea is derived. Woman is poetically, 
and by lovers, called angelic, but she gen- 
erally has so mach of the father’s blood, 
that she is angelic chiefly in looks. 


NERVOUSNESS.—How shall I 
Cure nervousness and trembling? 

Ans. We have not the space to give all 
the symptoms and treatment which such a 
case e qulres. And it were better for per- 
sons to consult some responsible physician 
in their own neighborhood who knows 
their habits of life, and who could talk 
with them and give them extended advice. 
Three quarters of the nervousness origin- 
ates in bad habits and bad living, and it is 
impossible, without knowing a man's 
habits, to undertake to prescribe. Avoid 
stimulants, sleep plentifully, and live much 
in the open air. Avoid exciting novels and 
social dissipation. If you are nervous you 
had better not study phonography. 


Oxgstinacy. — What organs 
does a very obstinate person have largely 
developed 

Ans. Firmness with little intellect, or an 
uncultivated mind. Ignorance and obsti- 
nacy usually go together. - ‘ 


- Lasorers WANTED.— 
EDITOR AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOCAL JOUR- 
NaL: Not knowing whom to address 
for desired information, I write ta you. 
I wish to know if there is any chance of 
getting twelve or fifteen men to labor on a 

n this county. I want soder, honest, 
industrious men, and care not for their 
éttes, their religion, nor their nationality. 
will pay liberal wages per month, or will 
give one half of all the crops made, each 
party paying half the expenses of growing 
the same. Union men are as safe here as 
in New York. The only danger is that a 
radical Congress may legislate adversely to 
their interest. Yours e pee J. B. G., 
Woodville, Wilkinson Co., Mississippi. 
Ans. We have no fears that Congress 
will legislate adversely to the true interests 
of North or South. Noiey, blatant dems- 
gogues will strat, swell, and swear, to cai] 
attention to themselves, making mischief 
and stirring up strife rather than ‘* mind- 
ing their business, and thus keep the 
sections in a broil. Northern men, capi- 
talists, laborers, and mechanics will go 
South when they feel safe and welcome. 


But with a “great West“ open to them, 


where labor is respected, and where per- 
son and property are secure,“ men will run 
no considerable risks by venturing on in- 
hospitable ground in the sunny South. 
Settle your political disputes, come under 
the Stare and Stripes, and declare for the 
Union of these United States, and the 
North will go South as well as West, and 
the whole country be improved. 


Gray Harr.— What is the 


cause of people's hair turning gray? I have 
heard say it is caused b trouble. and I 
have heaid of two or three men's hair 
turning gray in one night. Also, what ie 
the cause of baldness ? 


Ans. When the hair is not sufficiently 
nourished at the roots, it becemes weak, 
and disposed to fall out or turn gray. See 
Jou. for 1865, for farther remarks on 
the same subject. 


LEAVES, AND OTHER GREEN 


TRHINos.— Why do leaves change their col- 

or and full off in autumn when house- 

lants do not? Is the sun the cause of the 
autifal color of ripe fruits ? 


Ans. This brace of questions we insert 
to show what questions intelligent adult 
persons ask us. Without attempting a 
ecientific solation, let us think a moment. 
Do the leaves fall in autumn from all trees 
that grow in a climate which has a winter? 


The pine, the cedar, the fir, the hemlock, - 


and the laurel are exceptions. Then it 
must be according to the nature of some 
trees to ripen and cast their leaves in 
autumn. The color of some leaves is 
gorgeous because of certain chemical qnal- 
ities which they possess, and in decay 
these colors appear. Other trees <n the 


same forest hwe leaves which quietly . 


turn brown in the midst of maples and 


oaks which have such richly colored leaves. 


House-plants cast their leaves when they 
are ripened, but not all at once fn autumn, 
like outdoor plants, and these are natives 
of warm climates, hence they must be 
kept indoors. The sun does not make all 
fruits of beautiful colors. The color de- 
pends on the kind of frait. The sun is 
primarily the eause of all vegetable growth, 
and secondarily of the color of fruits. 


What class of women make 
the best wives for professional men ? 

Ans. Those who have a good stock of 
health and common sense. It fe not de- 
sirable or profitable for their domestic 
welfare that the wife of a lawyer, clergy- 
man, physician, or editor be a “bdiue- 
stocking,"* but she should have a sufficient 
éducation to appreciate literature and the 
nature of her husbend’s calling, soaa the 


* 
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better to afford him that true sympathy 
which will encourage and strengthen him 
in difficulty. We have known more than 
one happy alliance where the wife wab un- 
cultured but sensible, while the husband 
was of superior intellectual mold; the 
former was a good housekeeper, an excel- 
lent mother, and an affectionate wife— 
what man could ask for more ! 


EYEBROWS, ETC.—1. What 
is indicated when the hair grows on a 
lady's nose, between the eyebrows? 2. 
What is the secret of successful local ad- 
vertising? 3. Is there anything in the 
hilosophy of proper names to indicate or 
etect their correct or {incorrect ortho- 
graphy ? 

Ang. 1. It indicates a strongly mascu- 
linc character, f. e., much will-power and 
executiveness. It is said by some to indi- 
cate irritability of temper. « 2. Tact and 
intelligence. 3. Yes—mnuch; see some 
good dictionary of proper names. 


„A true friend to the cause 
of health,” Brooklyn, did not give us his 
name. Our January number had ‘been on 
press ten days before his note reached us. 


MaGNnetism.—Are there any 
beneficial results to be derived from put- 
ting in practice the theory of sleeping with 
the heäd to the north? Do you believe 
there is anything in it? 


Ans. If a bar of iron by being placed 
horizontally north and south becomes ina 
few years polarized by the natural currents 
of the earth's magnetism, we see no reason 
why sleeping with the head to the north 
should not have a favorable effect on the 
brain. ` 


Heagr Diıseasr.—What is 
heart discase, and in how many ways does 
SY manifest itself? What are the influences 
and results to and on the person having 
it? Is ft curabte, and by what means? 
By answering which, Fully. you will very 
much oblige your subscriber and friend. 


Ans. Heart disease exists under a great 
variety of forms, to explain which * fully” 
«would require many pages of the JOURNAL. 
The heart is more often diseased function- 
ally than organically. The use of coffee, 
tobacco, spices, alcoholic liquors, unnatu- 
ral or excessive sexual excitement are the 
most common causes of the functional 
derangement of the heart. Organic disease 
of the heart exists under many forms, such 
as ossification, abscess, induration, atro- 
phy or wasting, aneurism, and many 
others. The treatment we can not enter 
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upon at length, but temperance, healthful: 


exercise, and such treatment as tends to 


promote general health, are the best that. 


can be recommended. Nine out of ten of 

those who are troubled with palpitation 
ind s paemodie and rheumatic derangement 
of the heart would: be cured by bathing, 
exercise. plain food, and the avoidance of 

coffee, spices, tobateo, and stimulants gen- 
erally. ea, N x, 
| COLOR. OF THE Harr.—Are 
the so-called hair restoratives injurious in 
their use? composed, as I su the 
all arc principally, of sugar of lead and snl- 
hur. If so, in what way are they so? 
ould you recommend a person forty-five 
years of age, whose hair has been growing 
y for five os six years, and now chang- 
ng to white, as white as the hair of a per- 
son eighty yeare old, to use any of the eo- 
called restoratives. say the use of 
them causes neuralgia in the face and 
gradually jnjuree the sight. Is it so? 
lease answer one who is perplexed. 

Ans. Be true to nature—put on no false 
tolors; you wilk be just as good, and as 
mach loved, with your complexion and the 
color of hair nature gave you, as with 
anything art can give. Be kindly, be 
honest, be loving, be humble, be good, and 
von- will be happy, no matter what may be 
the eolor of your hair, : 


SD 
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Exercise or BRAN. — 
Should brain be exorcised at regular 
intervals in order to its hi t and most 
healthy development? . ; 


Ans. We have no doubt that periqdicity 
is one of nature's laws, applicaole alike to 
brain-oulture and culture of muscle. Eyen 
plants grow by periods. Rose-duthés ghd 
geraniums will shoot up rapidly, and then 
stop growing at the top and begin growing 
at the roots. When a new set of roots aru 
developed, thé top takos a fresh start, and 
soon altergately. Health is best promoted 
if we eat, exercise, and sleep at particniar 
times respectively. ' 


Tue TREATISE ON THE OR- 
GANIC Laws has been out of print for sev- 
eral years. We can obtain threp or four 
copios, at $1 50 each. $ 


Tut SKguLL.—Does the in- 
ternal surface of the skull correspond 1 n 
the external ? es 


Ans. Yes, generally, except in malfor- 
mations, this is the case. Greater activity 
of one organ of the brain sometimes nfakes 


the skuil thinner in one part than in an- 


Other, and the reverse. A thick: skall is 
found over a dull and sluggish brain. It is 
the brain which gives shape to the skull, 
and not the skull’ which shapes the brain. 
As the bark fits the tree, and as the giore 
fits the hand, so the skn!].@%s the brain. 
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Literary Motites. 
[Au works noticed in Taz PurrxoLoa- 


ICAL -JOURNAL may be ordered from 
Mee at prices anpexed.] 


Tar NATURAL Laws or Maw. 


A Philosophical Oatechiami - By J. o. 


Srunz 
the following questions, and a thousand 
others. One volume, 18m. Price. in 
muslin, post-paid, 75 cents. New York: 
FowLxR AND WEt Ls. 


Many of the questions relating to Phre- 
nology, and its application to the various 
interests of life, are anticipated and an- 
swered in this work. The following are 
examples: What is the meaning of the 
word Philosopher? What is understood 
by Wisdom? What is understood by a 
Law? What is the signification of the 
word Nature? What are the chavactcris- 


dle to reagon? Is the study of man a study 
of great importance? Is mankind happy ? 
Whercin consists the happiness of man] In 
what does the misery of man consist f What 
natural laws of man are Vegetative? Does 
the quality of man's food demand atten- 
tion? Are the dietetic rules of the Jews of 


the nations OR ti North? What are the 
laws. of m ? and of hereditary de- 
scent? What is Intelligence, or Unger- 
standing? What can man know òf his 
own nature? What is Wm? How are the 
intellectual faculties defined? What is 


Judgment Is reason a fundamental 
by the Passions, and by the Affectione : 


ideas? What is actually innate in man? 


meant by a unjvereal genjue? What are 
the moral laws of man? What are the ad- 
vantages of Revelation? Who are Athe- 
‘its y How far ars. man's actions free! Is 
there a natural cause of moral evily Are 
there any bad facultica in mgn? What is 
man’s destiny? Is pleasure good or evil? 


Digitized by Google 


To what extent do extraneous clecwmstan-_ 
cee influence man's actiona? What e 


tics of natural laws ae established ‘by me 
Creator? Are the natural laws conforma- ` 


- 


Palestine and of the Egyptians adapted to 


power of the mind? What ie understood - 


How do sensations become conteptiona or 


M. D., contains answers vo 


Can pleasure be the end or aim of man's 
existence? How to be happy? What are 
the Divine Laws? What is Morality? 
What le man's duty toward his Maker! 
What effects attend on Celibacy? Is po- 
lygamy contrary to moral law? Who 
should and who should not marry? Is mar- 
riage an, institution of nature? Is divorce 
permissible? What are the duties of pa- 
rents, of children, of husband, and of wife ? 
Is courage in itself either virtue or vice? 
Has man a right to slay his fellow-men? 
Is capital punishment admiasible in soci- 
ety? Is belief natural to man? Why is 


man's ignorance so great? Is ignorance : 
despicable? What are the essential requi- ` 


sites fora legislator? Has the phrenolo- 
gist a right to inquire into religion ? What 
is Religion? What is Polytheism, Mono- 
theism, Atheism ? What is the differ- 


. ence between Natural and Revealed Re- 


! 
! 
i 
i 
i 
T 
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ances of drt, 
esthetic and sooial delight, Instead of min- 


enoug 


Hgion ? Gan God be partial, cruel, jealous, 
envious, vindictive, or can He contradict 
himself? Is reason opposed to the belief 
in Revelation? Should tho phrenologist 
decide about the truth of any religious be- 


‘Hef? What is a miracle? What is pure 


Christianity? and is Phrenology opposed 
to it? In what does Christian morality 


exist? What ie the Love of Godt”. 


Can any Church become univérsal and per- 
manent? What should form the ground- 
work for religion? All these, and a thou- 
sand other important questions relative to 
the natural laws of man, are answered in 
this excollent work. 


Tue Story oF a STOMACH, 


by a Reformed Dyspeptic. 12m0, paper 
50 cents, mushir cents. New York, 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 


A second edition of this wok has already 
been printed. It met at once a welcome 
andience, among whom we anppose not a 
few were sufferers from that distressing 

lady, dyspépsia. The rss, almost 

thout exception, noticed it kindly. W 
give a few extracts. The New York Trib- 
une says; 

A piquant contribution to the popular 


hygienic science which is now se much the 
order of\the day is presented in a little 
t e entitled The Story of a Stom- 


„ by a Reformed Dyspeptic. In a | 


fein of dry humor, which seems to have 


e a second nature with the writer, | 
he gravely.relates his experience under the 


miseries of dyspepsia, and the dietetic 
methods in which he found relief. He 
maintains that the duties of the table are 

sacred im 


should be embellished by all the appli- 
go as to be made a source of 


istering to merely sensual 
His remarks ate 
of commou sense as well as on 


gestions, not only to the chronic invalid, to 
whom daily life is a torture, but toall who 
wish to find true enjoyment in existence. 
The Christian Int The 
author narrates how he 


confidence in R. an 
mean servile work to do 
a prudent counselor an 
panton. 


The New Yorker says: If its revelation 
be carefully considered, it holds out as-. 
sured relief to all snfferers by remodies 
neither difficult nor disagreeable. 


The Nation says: Dyspepsia is always 
‘among the possibilities, and it may be well 
ugh to read books like this which “a 
reformed dyspeptic“ has written, and 
learn not only what things are to be done, 
and what uot done, but also see, if possi- 


ble, how stomach may be made a 
source of vo delight to its owner. 
The Ci y Gazelle says: The 


anthor’s reder of his experience in curing 


* 


2 
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t 


of no ea tance than those of 
otber buman relations, and that they | 


gratification. 
founded on the principles 
ersonal ' 
experience, and oder many valuable sug- | 


t 


from a good motive, to inculcate a moral. 
| This consideration may serve to cómpen- ` 


hig dyspepsia is very well told, and in the 
main sensible enough for all the afflicted 
to study and profit by. 

The Christlan Advocate says: This is 
one of the moat sensible treatises upon its 
subject that we have read. The writer 
from his own experience as a self-cured 
dyspeptic, deduced certain valuable laws 
of health, following nobody's theory, nor 
yet framing one. It must be read to be 
understood: 


A SUMMER IN LESLIE GoL- 
THWAITE's Lies. By Mrs. A. D. 
Whitney, author of Faith Gartne 
Girlhood," The Gayworthys,”’ etc., w 
inustrations by Augustus pin. Bos- 
ten: Ticknor & Fields. Cloth, $1 75. 
This sprightly volume will prove irre- 

eistible to the youthful reader. It relates 


T. 
8 
th 


in just the buoyant style calculated to 


please, the incidents of a visit tothe White |. 


Mountains by a young girl fresh from her 
school-books. The enthusiasm ofa thought- 
fo} maiden, for the first time brought in 
contact with some of the grandest scencs 
of nature, is portrayed with all the delica- 
cy of a cultivated pen. The book would 


may be added that The Dead Letter“ has 
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the avoidance of that intellectual precocity 
in children which is becoming the bane of 
respectable society. He would have boys 
be boys and girls be girls, laying up for 
themselves a good stock of animal! vitality 
which shall sustain them in mature age. 
We like the views set forth, and it would 
be well for society did all educated men 
appreciate the importance of physical 
stamina to the extent Dr. Osgood appears 
to appreciate it. 


THE Dean LETTER. An Amer- 


ean Romance. By Seeley Regester. New | 


— 


AN ILLUSTRATED CHART OF 
Prrsi1ocNoxy, in Map Form, with 57 En- 
gravings. By 8. R. WELLs. The Chart 
explaining What fs Phyeſognomy ? How 
to Read the Signs of Character; Firet Im- 
press ions; Temperaments; Faces Olassi- 
fled; Individual Features; Character in 
Action ; General Forms, and What they 
Mean; Length and Breadth ; Broad Heads 
te. Narrow Heads; Prominence and Sharp- 
ness; Signs of Character in partienlar Fes- 
tures: the Neck, the Chin, the Jaws, the 
Mouth, the Kars, the Eyes, the Noee; 


~ York: Beadle & Company. Cloth, $1 50. | Physiognomy Practically Applied; Per- 
A novel, twelve thousand copies of which | sonal Improvement; Matrimonial Hint. 


have been sold in three months, mast have 


some genuine merit in ite composition, | 


With Portraits to illustrate each particular 
feature. Printed an kandsome tinted pe- 


apart from the gloss which adorns the great | per, suitable for framing. Sent post-paid 


mass of modern novels. The new library 
edition is neatly bound, and illustrated 


for 25 cents. 
Our Scnoorpay VISITOR, 


with eix full-page engravings, and is cheap 
in price compared with other 12mo publica- 
tions. As some testimony of its merit, it 


, a Young People’s Magazine of thirty-two 
large octavo pages, published monthly, at 
' $1 2 a year, by J. W. Daughaday & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is one of the most at- 


make an excellent holiday present for any + mmanded an extensive sale in England. 


of our girlish friends, although we would | in a republished form. 


by no means advise them to make matri- 


monial engagements so easily and so early. 


How New York City 1s Gov- 


ERNED. By James Parton. 12mo, pp. 48. 
Price 30 cents. Tickaor & Fields. 


A searching review of the modus ope- 
randi by which this metropolis has been 


. Misgoverned and swindied. It would be 


well for our citizens, one and all, to read 


this document. Indeed, a fund should be 


raised by those who wish well to New York 


to print and place copies in the hands of 


every citizen. It would beget euch a feel- 
ing of indignation as would route every 


voter from his apathy and indifference and, 


determine him to do his duty. How 
long, O Lord, how long,” shall the govern- 
ment of New York be left in the hands and 
at the mercy of low, bad men? How long 
must we be subject to the rule of swin- 
dlers, thieves, and robbers? Read Mr. 
Parton's pamphlet, and remain longer pas- 
sive If you can! 


THe BRI ůUOGE or LLEWELLYN. 
-By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sonthworth, au- 
thor of Allworth Abbey,” * Deserted 
Wife.“ Lost Heiress,’ etc. Philadel- 
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Tux GiraFFE Hunters. By 

-Captain Mayne Reid, author of * The 
Deserted Home,” The Ocean Waifs,’ 
etc. With illustrations. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


Capt. Reid is a most prolific author, and 


has a department of story-telling quite to 


himself. His tales of huuting-life are graph- 
ic and absorbing. He does not appear to 
strain his imagination to produce some- 
thing beyond the real, but writes with the 
air of one who has been there, and un- 
derstands the nature of things. * The 
Giraffe Hunters” contains a sprightly de- 


' scription of sporting life in Africa, and in- 


forms the reader how ivory is obtained 


v 


there. 


Toe Vow AT THE Bars, and 


the Spire that led the Ship Astray. By 
Rev. Wm. M. Blackburn. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House. 18mo. Cloth, 50 cts. 


This little book, written with all the ten- 
derness of earnest effort to reclaim the 
inebriate, is a gem in its way. Besides 
the two life-like narratives specified in the 
title, there are two others, The Door in 
the Heart’ and The Man in the Well,“ 


hia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Prige, ' which are sufficiently pathetic to melt even 
| anice-ribbed h art. Such books as this, Ju- 


1 50 in paper; $3 in cloth. 
In light romance Mrs. Southworth has 
secured a highposition. Her narratives are 
always spirited and vivid, commanding the 


a 
! 
| 


reader's ready interest from introduction | 


to inis. The Bride of Llewellyn“ ranks 
among the best of the productions of her 
pen, and unlike must of the wordy novels 
of the day, it appears to have been written 


abe fer the very apparènt exaggeration in 
Hübe dents portrayed. 
„ 
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MERICAN Leaves. Familiar 
Notes of Thought and Life. By Samuel 
mye are author of The Hea tone,” 
t Studies in Biography,” etc. Harper 
and Brothers, N. Y. 12mo. Cloth, $1 75. 


* 


eate pen are very pleasant to read and re- 
read. He writes in no off-hand, sketchy 
manner, but thoughtfully, earnestly, and 
what we find in this collection of occasional 
essays is the preduct of close obeervation 
and reflection. The articles on American 
Boys,“ American Girls.“ and “American 
Nerve are not considered from a dry, 
abstract polnt of view, but from the stand- 
point of the careful “educator and humani- 
tarian. The modifications he would make 
in the general system of education look to 
the physical benefit of American youth and 


— = - 


| 
| 


diciously distributed, must avail much to- 
ward abating that terrible evil—drunken- 
ness. 
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tractive periodicals of the kind, and is cer- 
tainly one of the cheapest now published. 
We do not know a better man than the 
Rev. Mr. Clark, its editor, to cater to the 
minds of our youth. He has been a prac- 
tical teacher and an editor from his youth 
up, thoroughly understands the disposi- 
tions of children, anticipates their wanta, 
and supplies them. We adviee our read- 
ers to send to the publisher, at least for a 
specimen number of Our Schoolday Visi- 
tor,“ and judge for themselves ofits merits. 
It is now in its eleventh volume. We give 
a sample of ite contents, under the head of 
„The Fishes in Convention,“ in our next 
number. 


SIGNS OF THE TIAES.— There 
are movements, in the religious world, 
looking to a union of the Protestant 
Churches. A new weekly has jast been 
started in Brooklyn, N. Y.—that city of 
churches—which will represent the new 
order. We copy the following i 


BOND OF UNION. 
“ We, the undersigned, believers in the 


, doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as set forth 
in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, do hered 


pledge ourselves to secure, under God, an 
open communion, and the recognition of one 
evangelical ministry, by the interchange of 
pulpits, thus to make visible the unity Of 
the Church. 

“And we furthermore solemaly pledge 


Tuk PROTESTANT Eriscor AL ourselves to stand by cach other in securing 


ALMANAC for the year of our Lord 1867 ls 


a compact statistical record of the Church 


ı Of the clergy with their post-office address 


are given alphabetically, besides state- ; 
ments at length of the condition of the dif. lishers Church Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ferent dioceses. Pp. 104. Price 30 cents. 


Darry COMMUNINGS. WITH 
Gop. Selected chieily from the writings 
of Archbishop Leighton. By Halsted E. 
C. Cobden, M.A. A book for all Christians. 


| Eighth Edition. Revised and corrected. 


Fancy cloth, gilt. 16mo. 81 B. 


PETERSON’S PHILADELPHIA 
COUNTERFEIT Detector is issued on the 
lst and 15th of each month. Besides dis- 
tinctive articles upon forged Treasury 
Notes and imitations of. National Bank 


Notes, it shows the par value of all notes 


in every State in the Union, and gives reg- 


ular lists of all new Counterfeits and 
Broken Banks. Terms of subscription, 
for the Monthly isene (per annum), $1 50; 
Semi-Monthly (per annum), $3; single 
numbers. 15 cents. Terms cash in advance. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ A 
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these ends,” s 
Writers of every denomination, from 


| in the States and Territories. The names bishops to laymen, will write for the 


Church Union, which is to be published 
weekly at 2 50 per year. Address Pub- 


a 


Tne Protestant CHURCH- 


MAN is a new weekly jnet commenced in 
New York in the interest of the Episco- 
palians. It is a handsome eight-page 
paper, published at $4 00 a year, by Messrs. 
MeCALLA. Stavety & Co., 688 Broadway, 
New York. * 

Sermons by prominent clergymen will 
be given m the new journal. 


Tne AMBASSADOR, Univer- 
salist, has imbibed the spirit“ of progress 
and improvement.“ donned a new dress. 
and secured the best talent of that Church 
for ita editorial chair. The Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Chapin, the orater and author, will furnish 
a fresi sermon cach week for the Ambas- 
sador, which will, in itself, give the paper 
at‘ lin,“ and heip to place it in the ranks of 
first-class journals. 
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Tur Masonic EcLECrIO; or, 
Gleanings from the Harvest Field of Ma- 
sonic Literature and the Kindred Sciences, 
fer January, contains several intcresting 
features in the way of rcading matter. 


MonrTuiiEs.—The new ju- 


venile monthly, “The Riverside Maga- 
nine, comes out fresh and fair, as might be 
expected from so well-known a press. The 
illuminated title page, neat engravings, 
and simple stories will please young 
America mightily. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine turns over a 
new leaf for the new yoar, and for 1867 is 
well adapted to the general taste. 

The Allantic Monthly for January furnish- 
es a first-class list of writers, and barring 
the rarity of its theological air, is first-class 
reading. Jumping from the rare into the 
dense, we find the Catholic World, support- 
ed by decidedly superior talent. Ita col- 
umns are not all given up to religious 
polemics ; but he who dislikes sectarian 
egotisms will find other matter worthy his 
consideration therein. 


— 
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Hew Books. 


{Among the late issues of the presa not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting .] 


THE Pircrm’s PROGRESS 
‘FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH 18 TO 
Conz. Delivered under the Similitude of 
A Dream. By John Bunyan. 12mo, pp. c., 
440. Cloth, gilt, $5 50; morocco, gilt, $10. 
(London print.) 


THE Cotrer’s SATURDAY 
Nieut. By Robert Burns. Illustrated by 
~- F. A. Chapman. Small 4to, pp. 47. Thick 
tinted paper. Morocco, full gilt, $10; 
cloth, $5 50. — 

JENNY JUNE’s AMERICAN 
CooKERY Book, containing upwards of 
Twelve Handred choice and carefully test- 
ed Receipts. Also, a Chapter for Invalids, 
for Infants, one on Jewish Cookery, etc. 
by Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie June). 12mo, 
pp. vil., 848. Cloth, $2. - 


UNCLE DOwWNIE'S Home. 
The Boys and Girls at Donaldton. By 
Glance Gaylord. 18mo, pp. 156. Goth, 
60 cents. — 


ENGLAND Two HUNDRED 
Yzars Aco. ByE. H. Gillett. 16mo, pp. 
862. Cloth, $1 50. 


EVANGELINE ; a Tale of Aca- 
dic. By Henry W. Longfellow. With Il- 
lustrations by F. O. C. Darley. Sm. 4to, 
pp. 167. Cloth, gilt, $3 50. 


THE PoreticaL Works or H. 
W. LoNerELLow. In 4 volumes. 16mo, 
pp. 318, 968, 851, 372. Cloth, $11. 


Taz Prose Worxs or H. 
. W. Lonerettow. Revised Edition. In 
3 volames. 16mo, pp. 964, 301, 365. Cloth, 
88. pears 
THE Vision oF Sir LAUNCE- 
for. By J. R. Lowell. With Illustrations 
by 8. Eytinge, Jr. Small 4to, 30 folios. 
Cloth, gilt, $2 75. 


Folk Sones. Selected and 
edited by J. W. Palmer, M.D. Illustrated 
from Original Designs. A New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Sm. 4to, pp. xxxvili., 
806. Cloth, $16 50: morocco, full gilt, $20. 


MANUAL FOR THE INSTRUC- 
TION or Rix ds,“ Railroad and Political; 
with a History of the Grand Chicago and 
Northwestern Ring,” etc. Edited by Jas. 
Parton. Timo, pp. 74. Paper, 60 cts. 


On Democracy. By J. A. 
Partridge. 8vo, pp. xxii., 418. Cloth, 
84 50. (London print.) 


THE MAKING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN Nation; or, The Rise and Decline 
of Oligarchy in the West. By J. A. Par- 
tridge. 8vo. pp. xxxvii., 523. Cloth, 8 60. 
(London print.) 

WITH GENERAL SHERIDAN 
IN Lez’s Last Campaion. By a Staff-Of- 
ficer. Portrait. 12mo, pp. 288. Cloth, $3. 


Sie 


AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
Law; the Law of Religious Societies, 
Church Government and Creed, Disturb- 
ing Religious Meetings. and tbe Law of 
Burlal-Grounds, in the United States. With 
Practical Forms. By R. H. Tyler, Comasel- 
or at Law. 8vo, pp. viii., 539. Sheep, $6. 


Maupo MulLRR. By J. G. 
Whittier. With Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessy. Sm. 4to, 12 folios. Cloth, gilt, 


$3 75. 

Ho! ror Braz! Waar 
ABOUT BRAZIL? Question Answered. A 
Pamphlet of General and Special Informa- 
tion for American-Brazilian Emigrants. By 
Wm. Wallace W. Wood, of Natchez. 8vo. 


pp. 50. Paper, $1 B. 


WINNIE AND HER QRAND- 
FATHER; or, The Way to Overcome Evil 
with Good. 18mo, pp. 144. Cloth, 60 cts. 


Hops ann Have; or, Fan- 
ny Grant Among the Indians. A Story for 
Young People. By Oliver Optic (W. T. 
Adame). 16mo, pp. 283, Cloth, $1 50. 


CHARLIE CODMAN’S CRUISE. 
A Story for Boys. By Horatio Alger, dr. 
12mo, pp. 231. Cloth, $1 50. 


THE ÅMERICAN MINSTREL, 
Comprising a Choice Collection of Nation- 
al, Patriotic, and Popular Songe. 16mo, pp. 
300. Paper, 60 cents. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS FoR Boys: 
a Repository of Graceful Recreations fer 
Youth. Containing Instructions in Gym- 
nastics, Skating, Swimming, Rowing, Sail- 
ing, etc., etc. 16mo, pp. 174. Cloth, $1 B. 


BINDING THE SEA VES. By 
the Author of the Win and Wear“ Se- 
ries 16mo, pp. 416. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue Book oF House- 
HOLD Pets, and How to Manage Them. 
Containing Instructions about the Breed- 
ing and Management of the Canary, Pig- 
eons, Fancy Poultry, Rabbits, etc. With 
123 fine Woodcuts. 16mo. Cloth, 85 cents. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE STARS, 
and the Causes of their Motions and their 
Light. By Jacob Ennis. 12mo, pp. 901. 
Cloth, $2 50. l 


GuIDE ro HEALTH AND LONG 
Lirr: or, What to Eat, Drink, and Avoid; 
What Exercises to Take, etc., etc., with an 
Exposition of Liebig’s Theory on Life, 
Health, and Disease. By R. J. Culverwoll. 
M. D. 12mo, pp. 100. Cloth, $1 2. 


Tue History or Don Quix. | 


OTE DE LA Mancnta. From the Spanish 
of Cervantes, with Illustrations after Doré, 
12mo, pp. 431. Cloth, $1 %®. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE HOLy 
ScrIPTURES. By J. P. Lange, D.D. Trans- 
dated and Edited by P. schaff, D.D., and 
others. Vol. IV.: of New Testament; be- 
ing the Acts of the Apostles. Exegetical 
and Doctrinal Commentary, by G. V. Lech- 
ler, D.D., with Homiletical Additions, by 
Rev. C. Gerok. Translated from the second 
German Edition, with Additions, by C. F. 
Schaeffer, D.D. Large 8vo, pp. ix., 480. 
Cloth, $5 50. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR: being 
an attempt to Present, m a Concise and 
Systematic Form, the Essential Principle 
of the French Language; Including En- 
glish Exercises to be Translated into- 
French, etc. With a French; English, and 
Latin Vocabulary. By Edward H. Magill. 
12mo, pp. 287. Cloth, $2. 


Tue SANCTUARY : a Story of 


the Civil War. By George Ward Nichols. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 266. Cloth, 
$2 28. , 

AFLOAT IN THE FOREST; or, 
A Voyage Among the Tree-Tops. By Capt. 
Mayne Reid. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 292. Cloth. $1 75. t 


— 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DIsSTINGUISHED GENERALS. By W. F. G. 
Shanks. [2mo, pp. 352. Cloth. $2. 


How ro Ger Ricn; or, a 
Key to Honest Wealth. Being a Practical 
Guide to Business Success. Applicable to 


their social status was 
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tickets, comfortable apartments at a mod- 
derate charge during their stay in Paris. 
Guides will also be furnished to Cook's 
tourists, who will thas be enabled to see 
Paris and the fatr in an effective and shtie- 
factory manner without extra charge. For 
further particulars, fares, etc., ede Cook's 
circular, procurable at this offies. 


Mr. Georae R. Buneay, 
our frequent contributor, is now making a 
tour through the States of the great West, 
and will furnish for our columns sketches 
of distingaished Western characters as he 
proceeds. We give two such eketches in 
our present namber. 

AN esteemed correspondent, 
residing among the Pine Hille of Georgia. 
writes us very favorably of the feelings of 
Georgians toward Northerners who have 
settled among them, or who prapose to 
settle among thom. Georgia, for either 
agricultural or manufetturing entorprieom 
is ono of the finest States in the South. 
The climate is mild and equable. We 
rejoice in this happy state of affairs in 
Georgia; but we have. heard ‘from one or 
two other Southern States recently, . that 
not in all respects 
conyonial to the Nofthern immigrant. 
We trnst. that before long all animosity 
and all bitterness in every portion of the 


| country will give way to mutual friend- 


ship and genuine sympathy. Whe sooner 
social harmony is established, the sooner 


all Trades and Professions. By Asher L. ' will substantial advancement commences 
Smith and J. W. Hawxharet. Revised and 11 those things which constitute a state's 


Enlarged. 12mo, pp. 144. Paper, 60 cts. 


TRUE MANLHNESSͤHF; or, The 
Landscape Gardener. A Book for Boys 


. 0 5 | 
and Girls. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 16mo | till April, and J can make up a club of one 


hundred: another sayy; I can give but a 
{ portion of my time tp 


pp. 256. Cloth, $1 50. : 
A Lrrrve Dix NRR AT Tim- 


prosperity and happiness. 
Prexiums. — Many friends 


te as us to extend the time for 
closing up. One says: Extend the time 


e work, and have 


wins’, to which are added The Bedford- ; not thus far accomplished all I have hoped 


Row Conspiracy, the Fits-Boodle Papere, 


to do. Give me till March, and I will 


and A Shabby-Genteol Story. By W. M. | bave a club large enough to secure a pisno 


Thackeray. Copyright Edition, Sq. 16mo, | 


‘on acconist of the difficulty of getting 
| around” among the neighbors during the 


pp. 311. Cloth, $1 80. 


for my wife." Others ask for more time 


SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN; frosty and enowy eoagun. In view of afl 


Lox por, to which are added, Novels by 
Eminent Hands, and Character Sketches. 

By W. M. Thackeray. Copyright Edition, ` 
miums, up to the first of May. A Net of 


Sq. 16mo, pp. 38%. Cloth, $1 50. 


— — —.— — — = — 


these circumstances, we have concluded 
to furnish the JouRNAL at the rates named 
in the January number, including pre- 


each, se- 


= = — | Thirty-five sutecribers at 
: 7 cures to the getter-np of the lub a Fifty- 
Publishers Department. five dollar Wheeler & Wilson sewing 
| machine. 5 may be eafely 
made through the expfess. companies, b 
Tur crowded state of our | 5 or by checks payable to 
columns has precluded un from giving to; the ordor of Fowler and Welle, or 10 8. R. 


our readers several choice contributed Wells, New York. —— 


articles which we had intended to serve np 
for them this month. One, Visiting the 


Prant Trees—We would 


Sick,” shail certainly appear in our next] call the attention of readers to the adver- 
iesue, and we trust will receive the indorse- j tisement of Messrs E. G. Evans & Co., 


ment it richly merits. 


Dovusear’s COMMERCIAL IN- 
STITUTIONS.—We regret that a typograph- 
ical error cnnsced the advertisement of 


these institutions on the cover of the Jocr- | 


NAL of Inst month to read “stiffness, 
cramping, or tumbling,’ instead of which 
it should have been, “ stiffness, cramping, 
or trembling.” 


Our enterprising friend Mr. 
Cook, the excursionist and tourist con- 
ductor, has recently mado cytensive ar- 
rangements for tha transportation of those 
who intend visiting the great Paris Ex- 
position. He has been authorized by the: 
French Emperor, who has farnished a 
large block of new building for the purpose, 
to provide for those who travel with his 


York, Pa., relating to fruit and ornamental 
tréea, shrubs, vinss, etc., in our present 


number. Send stamps for catalogue. 


q * 

-Goov Pens, INK, AND PAPER 
are necessary for good writing. Poor 
matenals, rusty pens, pale ink, and coarse, 
alaxy paper are unfit forany writing. Let- 
ters written in pencil—which we had 
father be excused from reading—reflect 
no credit on the writer, and occasian 
much delay aud vexafion. Maay errore 
and lossas occnr by carelessness ta these 
things. Clear, short, well-written letters, 
with . post-office, county, and State 
given, properly signed by the writer, are 
aure to get prompt attention, while the 
moro wordy and indistinctly written epis- 
tles lie over. Our correspondents who 
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have read the hafd-béoke How to Write, 
How to Taik, How. to Behave, and How ùo 
Do Bnelness, write right; many who have 
not read them, write wrong, and then find 
fault with us when they are ¢hemesives to 
blame. Uncle Sam” miscarries some- 
times; gete blocked up by snow-storme, 
run into rivers, or burned on sallwaye. 
But proper care will secure to correspond- 
ente prompt attention, with the aforesaid 
extraordinary exceptions. 


eneral Iteus. 


CoMMERCE OF THE U: NITED 
Srates.—The annnal value of our trade 
with England and her North American 
Colonies amounts to something like 
3500. 000, 000 per annam; and if we take the 
average time of passage between England 
and America at about foarteen days, we 
may say that something like $20,000,000 
worth of property are at any given moment 
afloat between England and America. On 
an average 9,000,000 cwt. of wheat or wheat 
flour is exported to England from America, 
or about 35 per cent. of the whole of the 
wheat and wheat flour brought into Eny 
land, while importations of raw cotton used 
formerly to he 80 per cent., and are now 
something short of 80 per cent. America 
is produeing materials with which to feed 
and clothe our Old Country cousins. When 
our coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, and 
gold mines shall be fully developed, we 
can supply the world not only with food 
and clothing, but with fuel, and thb pre- 
cions metals as well. Isn't it comforting 
to bo an American f Á 


An Imposrox,.—A_ fellow 
annonncing himself as Professor,“ issues 
a show bill, proposing to lecture on Phre- 
nolog#s Physlognomy. Mesmerism, Psy- 
chology, and Fortuge-Telling. He adver- 
tises also as a ‘+ Preotical Physician for 
healing sti kinds of Diseases. Of course 
he is simply an impostor, totally unworthy 
of attention: 


How ro Ger ur a MONEY 
PaNntc.—Let all the long-faced, dyspeptic, 
desponding, tobacco-chewing, whisky- 
drinking“ miserable sinners” who edit low 
newspapers, start a prediction that every- 
thing is going to smash, hecanae they 
happen to be ont of office, and all the silly 
stupida echo the cry, and lo, the panic 
comes! Wo are an excitable, scary pedple, 
and opr fears are easily worked up by de- 
aiming knaves. ö 


How vo Have CLEAN 
CLornzs.—In Belgium and Holland linen 
ia prepared beautifully, because the wash- 
erwomen ude refined horax instead. of 
soda, ag a waching powder. One large 
handful of borax ig used to ofery ten gal- 
lons of boiling water, and the saving 1s 


gald to bo one half. Jor laces and cambrics 
an eXtra quantity is used. Born does not 


injure the linen, and it softens the hardest 
water, A teaspoonful of horax added to 
an ordinary-sized kettle of hard water, in 
which it 48 allowed to boll. will effectnally 
saften the water. 


Not Rrapy.— We could not 
got portralts of all the members of Con- 
presa and Rallway men, com y our 
great excursion party to the WE: OG 
Rocky Mountains, in time for tiw 
number. A pressure of busiugi 
one from aifting ; modesty 
other, and zo were kept i 
tleuen and perseverance 
end desired, we will have 


— 4 


— 


| Paper. 


“Do Tatry Miss ME ar 


Hon ?”’—It is gratifying to learn, through 
kind letters, that the A.. P. J. 


“missed” in many families, until the 


“ head center” renewed his subecription. 
We intend to make our monthly visits 
indispensable to the happiness of all intel- 
gent, reformatory, progreselve familles— 
to make it not only a luxury, but a necessity. 


A Lecrorer.—The Rev. Dr. 
Deems, of North Carolina, is now residing 
in this city, and preaching every Sunday 
morning to a congregation in the chapel of 
the Univereity. Lately he wae called to 
lecture in the Capitol in Raleigh, N. C., 


and from the criticism of the Raleigh Sen- 


“nel ou his effort, we aro led to think him 
a lecturer of no mean order. He is in- 
structive and entertaining, and very likely 
to gain the favorable support of the intelll- 
gent public. We cordially commend his 
name to associations seeking lecturers. 


We have before us the Ar- 


nual Report of the New York Central R.R. ` 


Company for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1866, which gives a clear statement of the 
condition of that extensive concern. The 
total amount of paid in capital stock is 
$24,801,000. Funded debt. $14,095,804 34. 
Total length of road, including branch lines, 
555.88 miles. Number of locomotive 
engines, 276; passenger cars, 292; other 
care of all kinda, 5,309. Tota) cost of road 
and equipment, $34,183,811 35. Receipts 
reported for the year, $14,596,785 68 ; expen- 
ditures, interest, and rent, $12,557,771 47: 
net earnipga, $2,039,014 21, equal to 7.83 
per cent. (and U. S. tax) on capital stock. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
—On the 13th ult., the annual meeting of 
the Association for the Advancement ef 
the Arts and Sciences was held in their 
rooms at Cooper Institate. From a report 
read by Professor L. D. Gale, it was ahown 
that the operations of the Assoetation dur- 
ing the past year had been-very successful. 
The election of officers for 1867 resulted 
as follows: President, Jahn H. Griscom ; 
Vice-Presidents, E. Hamilton Davia, Alfred 
W. Craven, Charles P. Kirkland, aud S. J. 
Prime; General Secretary, Leonard D. 
Gale; Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
Robert M. C. Graham : Domestic Corres- 
ponding Secretary, C. F. Hartt; Treasurer, 
Christupher Z. Wemple: Librarian, John 
Disturnell; Councik J. W. Richards, 
Lorenzo Sherwood, Henry O'Reilly, E. M. 
Barnum, R. H. Williams, Andrew H. 
Green, John Allen, Jos. B. Varnum, Ir. ii 
Harvey B. Lane, John Priestley, Charles 
A. Macy, Matthew Maury. Jeremiah Loder, 
S. R. Wells, Wm. E. Hagan. 


Cost oF ENGRAvINGS.—Or- 
dinary portraits, on block, say aix inches 
square, cost for engraving from $15 to $25, 
depending on how fine they are. Stereo- 
typed or electrotyped copies o; auch en- 
gravings may usually be obtained for 
about one third the first cost. We pay 
thousands of dollarg every year for av- 
inge to illustrate our works, and will sell 
to other editors copies of any except such 
as are copy-righted for special uses. 


— 


PHONOGRAPHY, OR SHORT- 
HAND WRiyNa.—When writing is a ne- 


— 


cessity, as in. this age it has become to. all 


percans of culture and intelligence, it. is 
certainty desirable to possess the beat and 
speedlest means of committing thought eO 
Phonography, a strictly philo- 
ropbic and legible system of phonetic 


— e e ee —ü—wBnꝙ 


shorthand provides ths means of writing 


“An.” — We would refer 


words as rapidly as they are spoken. Ifi our readers to the advertisement of Mr. D., 
you would secure the subtile theughts:that the agent for B. & Co.'s celebrated Ale. 


low iuto year u min, or that -you fael- 


worth» preserving while Heteming to the 
spoken thoughts of othera, learn phonog - 
raphy. If you are a physician, and would 
preserve &- record of your. cases, so that 


from. your accumulated experience you | 


may help to evolve the laws of health and 
disease, learn phonography. If you are a 
minister, and would save five sixths of the 
time you at present employ in writing your 
notes or elaborating your sermons in full, 
learn phonography. If you are a lawyer, 
and would secure the flecting testimony on 
which may depend the fortune, life, or 
honpr of your client, learn phonography. 
If you are a student, and would fully benefit 
by the oral instruction ef your professors 
and teachers, learn phonovraphy. Ifyou arc 
desirous of qualifying yourself for the nee- 
ful and honorable profession of a reporter 
—showd your edneation and abilities in 

er rexpects warrant such a determina- 
tia —learn phonography, for it is not only 
a lucrative calling, but to young men of 
talent it is one of the most certain stepping- 
stodes to a position of honor and emolu- 
ment.—Ben. Pitman. 

{We concur in the above, and add, that 
the means by which to learn phonography 
may be found in a circular sent from this 
office, on receipt of stamp with which to 
pay return portage. ] 

Long LIFE. Mr. Andrew 
Loveland and wife, of Otter Creek town- 
ship, are perhaps the oldest couple in Mer- 
cer County. Pa. Mr. Loveland was born in 
Maesachusetts in the year 1771. His wife, 
wew living, is in her nineticth year. He 
has heen married twice, his first wife hav- 
ing dled over half a century ago. He is 
father of twenty children, eleven of whom 
are yet living. His oldest son is still alive, 
and in his seventy-third year. Mr. Love- 
lang and lady live alone, and do their cook- 
ing and work. This fall he made over five 
thousand shinglés, and intends to make 
sufficient to cover his house. He worka, 
not because he has to, but because he pre- 
fera to. He has still an excellent memory, 
reade the newn of the day, and has not 
waged glasses for over twenty-five years. 
He voted for Gen. Washington the second 
timo he was a candidate for President, and 
hag voted every Presidential election since 
that time. Of course he isa temperance 
man. 


Cock-Figutine has its pa- 
trons = the country—England well as 
in town, At a petty sessions of Cheshire 
caton. held on Monday in Deiamere 
Forest, two dozen officers, equires, and 
sportsmen of less degree were summoned, 
at the instance of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crnelty to Animals, for taking 
an in a cock-fighting match at the Pee 
fall frm, near Tarvin, on the th ult. 
They all pleaded guilty to ono of the 
charges made against them, and were fined 
gums varying from $12 to $25. Aust rated 
London News. 

[Our dignified English cousins who 
lament the waywardness of their American 
children, atill keep up the custom of cock- 
fighting, pugilistic exhibitions, horse-rac- 
ing. and other genteel aporta. They charre 
us with being Mttle better than North 
American ravagea, und on the road to 
ewift and certain destruction. While we | 
candidly admit that ceMain recently im- 
ported ‘American citizens are no better 
than they ought to be, we can not see that 


the children of Unele Sam have fallen far 


In 
rome respects, we think the former the That every thonght and every deed 


befow thelr virtuous transatlantic kin. 


more circumepect.} 


SS 


Thore who wish to recommend ale to their 
patents will do well to examine the qun- 
y of the article offered for sale Pi ae 
i wT cago Medical Journal for Oct 

Tut. tut, tut. Mr. C. M. J. Arn't you of 
the track? Is thés the course to secure the 
best interests of the medical profession and 
the public? In California, seven out of ten 
of the best physicians have died drunk- 
ards! How is it th Mitmois? 

By the recommendation of bitters and 
other alcobolic stimulants to their patients, 
physicians are doing irreparable injury to 
the bodies and souls of men, women, and 
children. May God open their eyes to the 
evil they are doing! 

AMERICA IN MINIATURE.— 
A great national park is to be established 
in Washington. A correspondent says 
that it is proposed to make the park A. 
„working model“ of the United State 
eto delineate, if not to reproduce in mina- 
ture, the topography of the continent—to 
sct Huron and Ontario in ſrednced scale 
upon a living map some two miles long, 
not in water colors, but in the element ft- 
self—to lead a toy Misrissipp!, from ita 
baby nureery in the Rocky Monntaina, of 
real rock, throngh a little continent to a 
small Gulf of Mexico. The St. Lawrence 
and the Colorado, and all other great rivers, 
are to be represented by mimle streams; 
and without intending any allusion to the 
exclusion of the States lately in rebellion, 
all the States and Territories are to be rep 
resented, preeerving their relative position 
and proportion. It is proposed that mu- 
seums shall be erected upon edch of these 


natoral and artificial e e 
States represented. 

This is a grand scheme, aA will require 
considerable ingenuity and labor to. cary 


capital. 

Let the thing be done. It would assiet 
in teaching the geography of Uncle Sam- 
uel’s farm. There are few who can spare 
the time and money to go over the whole 
ground, but all would like to sce it in in- 
lature. 


TEMPER AND Horses. — 
Downing says that a person's temper de- 
pende a good deal on the kind o rw 
‘whietr he occupies. Downing ie ne 
you wish ta find a cross, crabbed, fret 
old fellow, call on some gentleman in the 
country who lives in a leaky house, unpro- 
tected by shade trees. We belicre that s 
dwelling is such a perfeet con 


nierpart 
the tenant that occupies it. that we think 


we could tell the residence of a small-soul- 
ed man by just examining his doorway. 
Such men always build their stoops with- 
out seats. Make a momorandum of it, and 
when you come across an ample po 
with all the convenienoes of shade an 
comfort, just eay to yourself—here dwells 
a g@erous heart and a fat kitchen. Knock 
and enter. Country Gentleman. 


Yee! The Indian lives in a rude hut oF 
wigwam; the border rufflan“ in a shen- 
ty: the low loat in a-hovel; and gipsies 
and Arabs. m tents. Cultivated people 
build: fine honses in beautiful situations, 

and eurround them with shrubs, vines, and 
trees. They make their homes as beauti- 
, fal and as happy as circumstances will pe» 
mit. And tds is an evidence of their cgl- 
; tivation,-refinement, ar and civilization. - 


Bo should we live, 1 that every hour 
Soud die, as dies a natural fo - 
A self-reviving thing of power: 


a 


May. hald y within itself the seed 
OF future good arti fature need. 


little representative tracte, and that u 
States and citizeneshall be invited to on- 
tribute to their cabinets specimeus of the 


it out. It would be altogether unique, and . 
a great addition to the attractions of the. 


- nfshed to a limited number of persons, a 


‘See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 


and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
hand Pianos at bargains, from 800 to 225. 


dieconnt to teachers and clergymen. Cash 


_ Yorx.—Printed by authority of the Gor- 
_ efnor and Senate of the State of New York. | Family Monthly in the country. It aims- 


N FOWLER AND WELES, 


1867. 


Business. 


[Under thie head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong lo 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. ‘Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 80 cents a line.] 


Entire Amount of esch. 


Turkish Barus. — No. 63 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN Hanes. 
Encouraged by the favor with which the 
Turkisg Batu has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attraetive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- | 


Revenue. 


$i and $8. 


don, Constantinople, and eleewherc, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that NEw enS S > OR, 
purpose. N Sioxs or CHARACTER—as manifested 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- | through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 iflustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In threg 
styles. Price, in one volume, muelf{n, 
handsomely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, 
gilt, $10. A very handsome prescnfa- 
tion book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS.. 
389 Broadway, New York. 

This work eystematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim reste. 
The Pe of Character” are minutely 
elucida and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most nsefni application. 
races und nations are described. The Teu- 


ton, Cek, Scgndinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has cach 


may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
Hoons. —For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 
For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P. x. 


— — — 


Mrs. E. De LA VERGNE, M.D.. D., 


` 149 CARLTON AVENUE, BuooKury. 


thia establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
neraville, Berks Connty. Pa. 


Tue Movement - CURE. — 
Chronic Inralids may learn the particulars: 
of this mode of treatment hy sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cnre, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 


Tor Hygeraxs Home, — At 


distingnished persons of ancient and m 
ern times, with biographical sketchee nd 
i delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drvnexs, ORATORS, 
STATESMEN, WARRIORS, ARTISTS, Por rs,“ 
PATLOSOrHERS, INVENTORS, PUGILIBTS, 
SURGEONS, Discovxnxns. ACTORS, Mus- 
oa 1 tikes It a an 2 
ÆDIA of biography. acquainting the 

er with the career and character. in Laat 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 


HiIRLANpDp WArRER-CURR.— 
H. P. Bardick, M. D. (Laughing Doctor. 


809, and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 


Physicians and Proprietors. instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cæsar, Shak- 
Send for a circular. re, Fake 15 Napoleon, Fratfklin, 
à ALFRED, l ncro n mgfellow, - 
aa Allegany Con N: Y. ving, Roxa Bonheur, eodosia Bnrr, Cob- 
1 Bright Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 

W ATERS’ Seu ARE AND Ur- Thackeray „bow, Knox. u. Weser, da 
Buckle. Dickens Victoria, Wesle yle, 
RIGHT Praxos, MELODEONS, AND CABINET Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, 
Organs, the best mannfactured, to Let, Alexander, etc. Every feature of 5 ay 


where practicable. has been illustrated sa 
neat and fincly-cxecnted engravings. 


payments received for the same, Sad. ANS Wonten, 


Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
Premicus For Hours at 
Home.—For Twenty Subscribers ($80), a 
mid repaired. New 7-ottave Pianos for 
$275 and upward: Warcrooms, No. 481 
Brewer: New York. | 
HORACE WATERS. 


paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned | 


cash price of which is $55. 

Lange's Commentary: For fifteen snb- 
ecribera ($45), the free volumes of- this 
great Commentary, post-paid. For five 

subecribers ($15), either volume. 


Houra at Home is admitted ta be the hest 


NAruR NH. History oF New 


As very important work, and not to be to afford pure and useful reading. It is 


` fonnd in the market at any price; We can sustained by more than 200 wrfters, many 
` supply the following .volumeg, got up in of them the most distinguished in Ameri- 


good and substantial binding,‘and in large enn literature. 
quarto volames,. EE E following | i 
subjects: “t | twelve for $30, and one free to theone who 

4, Zoology, by James 7. DeKay; 2. Bot- gets up the club. Cleymen and stndente 
any, by John Totrey: 1, Mihéraiogy, by ſ of Theology receive it for $2 50. 


Terins, $8 a year; nix a for $15; 


l Lawis C. Beck; 4, Geology. vy Wm. M. Bond Volumes: The PNE 
_ Mather, James Hat, ad Tardner Van- | elegantly bonnd. ‘will he eont papt-pald, for 
For $9 the, 


uxem ; 5, Agrlenltnre, by E. Emmons; 2, | $2 50 each, or the three for $i. Í 
Palaoatology, by Jamies Hall. All full of three volumes and a year's eubecription, 
costly Plates and Engravings—19 volumes, | For $5 either volume and a year's subsctip- 
tion. SCRIBNER & CQ., New York, 

. #39 Broadway, New Tork. Publishers. . 
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Tre Fanmer’s RECORD AND Account Book, WITH APPROPRI- 
ATE Rzapines anD RGI. For Recording Business Traneactions, Embracing Family 
and Farm Expenees, General Accounte, Date of Bills Receivable and Payable, Names of 
Employees, when their Services Began, w 
Month, or Day, and-ntire Amount, eto. Also, the Number of Acres of each Growing 
Crop, the Quantity Raised, the —— Sold; Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and the 


The whole so classified, arranged, snd consolidated as to present the result of each | 
year's business transactions in the smallest possible compass, and also so simple that 
the balance sheet can he easily and corvectly adjusted. 

Together with Valuable Information fof Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the ammi Report of Income Reqnired tobe made to the Assessor of Internal 


DESIGNED © ESPECIALLY FOR TEE USE OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 
Two eizes—alike in the forms, differing only in size—sent by mati, prepaid. Prices, 


Por sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 980 Broadway; New York. 


— 


| how to avoid them, and the beet and safest 


e various 


his representative. Portraits, in groups, of | 


‘Sihenbjects calculated to improve the con- | 


Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing- Machina. ‘tie best writers of the age will contribute 
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Toe New MAG ron 
1807.:-The R. for vo 
people. brilliantly” Miustrated by “the dest 


Finished, Price Agreed on per Year, 


82 kj 


` Janua and rebate aumbers now 
read. - SOOST 


114. 


Contents varied, instroctive, and amas- 
ing, by the ablest writers of the day— 
History, Biography, Natural History, 
Manners and Custams {n Foreign Lands, 
Stories of Adventure, Music and Verse, 
Charades, Puzzles, Rebäsee, ete., ete.) i 


TERMS oF SUBSCRIPTION. 

82 60 per year, in -advance ; 8 copios; 
$6 50; 5 copies, 810 10 copies, 620 and 
an extra 1 . 9 = 25 
cents. ` 

Agents and Canvassers winid in every 
part of the conntry. 

Addeess. HURD & er 
lishers, No. 450 Broome Sreet; New York, i 


Clergymen ‘and Teachers supplied. with. 
the Magazine one year for $2. 7 : 


Sample. numbers sent by mail, prepaid, 
on recetpt of 20 cents. 


or 
Logpon Socrery.:, a, Popu 
ular M. ne Brilliantly Illu 
Mesars. Hump & Hovonton beg to an- 
nounce an arrangement with the publish- 
ers of London Society for »retssue im this 
country of that richly illustrated monthly. 
The magazine wiii be cle printediat 
the Riverside Press, from daptieate planes, 
witheut omissiens-or algprations. * 
Poem rón 1080. >’ + 
Playing for High Stakes. By. Hes 
as; witbriliustrations.. Sieetches from the - 
Bench and the Bar; accompanied: bẹ- par- 
its. Apeodote and Gossip edout Clube. 
me “Qlub” Memoranda. ‘ Reeollye- 
i tidns of a Bachelor ;” by Jack Easel, Ee- | 
uire;“ illugtrated by C. Du Maurier. ae 
lish Caricature ; Notes on the Masters o 
er and promote the bappiners of men. Humoristic Art in England; with Uldetra- 
i tions drawn from tho, sallent points of fa- 
Each No. for 1867. will coptain an article of | mous caricatures. The Old Lhdon Ho- 
. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S- | telries, aud the Men who F 


regnentod them. 
Uron Sunmcrs RI AT MS To HAU TR. Artiste’ Notes from Choice Pictures the 
Dio Lewis, Horace Greeley, O. B. Froth- 


paintings rendered on wodd by W. Luson. 

Thomas. The Falconer's Lay; illusteated 

Ingham. Dr. BeHows, and many other of dy Birket Foster, The Private Life of a 
; Public Nulsance; by. dames . 
to ita columns. (the amateur Casual”). : l 
The articles m January number on | 3 readable =p ar 

„HIN DEVELOPMENT,” amply tiiustrated by eminent artists 
By Henry Ward Beecher: n : Tan or SUBSCRIPTION. 


Toe Heran or Hearru 
AND JOURNAL or Pkrsical. CULTURE. — 
Thie isa Monthly Magazine of forty-eight 
pages, devoted exclusively to the Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral regeneration and 
development of the race. ; 

Ir wri reacm the Laws which govern 


the physical organization of Man, and bow 
to obey them. 


Ir wit. TEACH the Causes of Disease, 


method of treatment, by the use of agents 
which do not impair the vitality of the 
tissues. A 


It WILL Teaca how Children should be 
born and reared, ao that they may become 
perfect Men and Women. 


Ir WILL TEACH the Structtird and Fone- 
tlonc of every organ in the body, and the 
best method of ee them in.a healthy 
condition. 


i ~ 


Ir writ. rRACRH the principles of Hygiene, 
Hyäropatby, Swedish Movements, etc. 


Ir wL TEACH ‘what is the natural food 
for man, and how it should be prepared. 


I? WILG cewram articles upon Bathing 
and Clothing, upon Exercise, Rest, and 
Sleep, upon Recreation, Amusements, and 
Social Enjoyments, upon Education, Top- 
ice-of the Month, Home Treatment of Dis- | 
ease, Answersto Correspondents, and upon 


“Tete GACREDRESS OF THE Bony,” Single nan. . e aor 
By O. B. Frothingham : and ne copy, one year . vas 
“How ro Tram ur a Carp," Two copier, one year: OA 80. 

By L. N. Fowler Five cone. one rr ..... -0 00 
are well worth a year's subscription. as ee 8 5 
Thia-Mavazsine ought to be in every fam- y gratis. 


dine with the Riverside Magazine for 
Young People: 

The Riverside Magazine ( 80 per an- 
num) and London Society ($A 50 per an- 
num) rent to one address for six dollar. 

All eubecriptions are payable t 4 
vance. i 
HURD & HOUGHTON., Publishers, 

454 Broome Street, New York. 
€f The January number la now ready 
for Alper and scht to my address, pro- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents, 


fly. It will eave many times ifs cost lu 
Physicians” fees, besides promoting health, 
prolonging life, and increasing the happt- 
ness of all who read ft, 

Agents wanted in every nelghvorhodd. 
Price t a year; 20 centa a number. For 
80 sttbecribers and 900 wo give a premium 
of Wheeler & Witeon's Sewing Machine. 
worth $55. Address 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
1t* 18 Laight Street, New York City. 
: } : X 
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SwarTwout’s Patent Mz-| Mannatran LIFE INSUR- 


TALLIC PAPER FASTENER AND BINDER, for. 
fastentng Law Papers, Specifications, Pat- 
ent Papers, Cloth Samples, Manuscripts of 
every description; and for binding Maga- 
zines, Sheet Music, Newspapers, Periodi- 
cals, Pamphlets, etc., etc., of all kinds. 
Combining Security and Durability with 
Rapidity and Economy. 

This article is designed for fastening 
papers of all kinda, temporarily or perma- 
nently, as may be desired. 

The advantages which this mode of fast- 
2ning presents over all others are as fol- 
lows : ` 

First—It binda the papers firmly and 
securely, without fear of their coming apart 
or tearing out, as in the case with eyelets, 
ribbon, etc. 

Second—It gives additional strength and 
support to the papers. 

Third—It is eaaily applied, and as easily 
removed, without injury to the papers. 

Fourth—It will bind from one to two 
hundred pages; by the aid of the Binding 
Strips, it can be made to bind one thon- 
and. 

Fifth—Ribbon and seal can be used with 
wi the sfzes, when required; the No. 1 
size is, however, especially adapted for it. 

Sixth—Tt presents a neat and ornamental 
ippearance, and is so compact as not to 
interfere with the smooth folding of the 
papers, 

‘Simple Cutting Tool and Humerus used 
on Lever Press, for applying. Sold by all 
stationers. 

(See Mastrated book.) r 


W. H. SWARTWOUT, 100 Liberty St., 
New York. 


Tue Maryland Farmer—a 
monthly p cal, published by 8. 
SANG. MILLS & CO., No. 24 S. Calvert 
street, Baltimore ; devoted to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Rural Economy, Household 
Affairs, and Mechanic Arts. 

It is a Reliable and Practical Joarnal, 
devoted to the different departments of 
Field Culture, such as growing Pield 
Craps, Orchard and Garden Fruits, Garden 
Vegetables and Flowers, Flowere for the 
Lawn and Yard, Trees and Plants, Care of 
Domestic Animals, ctc., together with all 
subjects of a kindred nature interesting to 
the Farmer, Horticulturist, and House- 
hold. 

The Farmer contains 48 donble-colttmn 
xctavo pages, with a 4-page cover, making 
in the 12 numbers, 634 pages—printed on 
fine paper and clear type. 

Published on the Srst of each month, at 
61 50 per yoar—or 6 copies for $7 50—or 
10 copies for $10, and a copy to the getter 
up of the club. "Specimen copies 
farnished gratis. 


Tue Ambassador, published 
at 119 Nassau Street, publishes a sermon 
from Dr. Chapin every week. Terme $2 50 
a year. Address N. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, New York, St 


WARRANTED GARDEN 
8zeps.—We offer a large and complete as- 
zortment, which we mail, postage free, at 
our catalogue rates. 


All our seeds are thorougAly tested before 
offered to customers, and if properly treat- 
ed are warranted to grow. . 

Descriptive priced catalogues mailed to 
all applicants, 

Address EDWARD J. 

2t* ‘ 


EVANS & CO., 
York, Pa. 


> + 
. . 
i — 
1 


ANCE Company, No. 156 aud 158 Broadway, 
New York. H. Stokes, President; C. Y. 
Wemple, Vice-President; J. L. Halsdy, 
Secretary; H. Y. Wemple, Assistant Seo- 
retary ; S. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 

Annual Income nearly $2,000,000. 

Important new feature in Dividends and 
modes of Insurance. 

Smallest ratio of Mortality. 

Expenses less than any Cash Company. 

Liberal modes of payment of Premiums. 

Insurers receive the largest bonus ever 
given. 

Dividends made annually on all partici- 
pating Policies. 

NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 

All kinds of non-forfeiting Life and En- 
dowment Policies issued. 

Policies incontestable. 

Loans made on Policies. 

All Policies after three years non-forfeit- 
able. 3t 


A Deuicate Sussecr DELI- 
CATELY TREATED.—Why Not? A Book for 
every Woman. By Prof. H. R. Storer, 
M.D. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Sold by all Bookeellers, and sent by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


New Yxrar’s Presents.— 
Poetical Quotations, by Mrs. Hale. 3 50 
Webster's new Illustrated Diction- 


ry forme ũ %% „ % % %% „„ „„ „ see 4 


a 
Southey’s Poems, 10 vols., fancy 


Young American's Library, 12 
vols., cloth .......... 9 9 
Sewing Machine (recommended)... 
Howard's new Sporting Rifle (T'he 
Thunderbolf) jj . 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
with 28 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, 
Libraries, etc., 2 vols.. 8 vo 
Supplement to the same, 1 vol., 


12 00 


2 00 
American Eloquence: a collection 
of speeches and addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of Ameri- 
ca. With blographical sketches 
and illustrative notes by Frank 
Weaver's Works for the Young, in 
Moore. 2 vols., Vo 


10 00 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 3889 
Broadway, New York. i 


Tur Piace TO Ger CLoTH- 
ING. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly en hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL, 
ReortTer or RURAL Arrams FOR 1866 
and 1867.—Post-paid for 60 cents. They 
contain. over 280 engravings. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. tf 


Woop's PARLOR GYMNASIUM 
for developing and strengthening the cheat, 
lungs, etc. Easily put up, requires but 
little space, and can be graduated to the 
ane of the strongest man or weakest, child. . 

nd for Illustrated circular to J. WOOD, 
Gymnastic Academy, No. 6 East 2th 
Street, New York. att 


ue elan. inquiry, and reference. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


LADIES’ FREEMASONRY.— 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Ropert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Ilustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 


EE” This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Mavonic protection. The Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
lognes sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 482 Broome St., New York. 


NEAT YN NG 
Tre COMPLETE PHONOGRA- 
PHER; being an Inductive Exposition of 
Phonography, with its application to all 
branches of Reporting, and affording the 
fullest instruction to those who have not 
the assistance of an Oral Teacher; also in- 
tended as a School-book. By James E. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Sur- 
rogate’s Court of New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, 82 25. Address FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Notices or THE Press. —‘' This is the 
st, and, in most respects, by far the 
book on Phonography that has yet 
been ppblished. It fully justifies its com- 
prehensive title."—N. Y. Daily Times.— 
‘Mr. Munson, from ample experience of 
{ta use, in a responsible official capacity, is 
well qualified to explain the character of 
Phonography, and to set forth ite advan- 
tages; and the volume which he has now 
given to the public, for its clearness of 
statement and fullness of detail, will doubt- 
less take the precedence of all previous 
manuals on the subject."—N. Y. Tribune. 
— The labor that has been expended on 
this work can hardly be realized by a casual 
glance at it; every sentence and almost 
every word must have been the subject of 
ut it 
as been conscientiously performed as a 
labor of love, and the benefit will be reap- 
ed by those who study it to become report- 
ers, as well as by those who read it to ob- 
tain some idea of a curious, useful, and | 
beautiful art." —N. Y. World. Nat only 
is this the best manual of Phonography 
with which we are acquainted, but there is 
no other book upon the same subjeet which 
will bear comparison with it."— N. Y. 
1. 


| 


Tne Rarip Sacre or Tun 
JUBILATE enables the publishere, at this 
early date after its firet appearance. to an- 
nounce the Thirtieth Edition of 1000 each. 
Price $1 38. Sent by mail, post-paid. $12 
a dozen. Sold by all Muric Dealers. OLI- 
VER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston. It 


PnoxOGRATnIC WORRKS.— 
u Qet the dest.” Graham's Hand-Book, $2; 
Graham's Standard Phonographic Diction- 
ary, $5; Pitman's Manual, 61; Pitman’s 
Reader, 50 cents; Pitman's Companion, 
$1 50. Any one interested in the subject 
of Phonography, by devoting two hours 
each day in roading and writing it, would 
in six monthe attain the proficiency or 
capacity of writing one hundred words per 
minute. Orders promptly filled for both 
Graham's and Pitman's works by FOWLER 
AND WELLA, 889 Broadway, New Tork. 


— 


[Fzs., 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the 
department must reach the e by the 
14% of lhe month preceding the date in which 


they are intended to appear. Terms for ade 
verlising, 35 cents a line, or $8 a column.) 


Tne AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 


MONTHLY. Devoted to Popular Instruction 
and Literature. 


Contents for January, 1867. 


I. Schooland Teachers in Germany, with 
a lively lustration— The German School- 
master on Pay-Day.” 

II. John Boyd, a Story of School Life, 
by William W. Tuſts. 

III. Radical Defects in Education, by Dr. 
Hooker, of Yale College. 

Iv. Pedagogical Law, The Law as to 
Teachers’ Morals, by M. McN. Walsh, Esq., 
of the New York Bar. 

V. Culture of the Imagination. 

VI. The Prize Poem, a New Dialogae, by 
Whitte More. - 

VII. Oceanic Phenomena, by J.J. Steven- 


son. 

VIII. Respect Dne to Pupils. 

TX. A Rare Case of Courage. 

X. Out of School.“ 

XI. New Music Book needed. 

XII. A Few Words." 

XIII. Have we a Standard of English 
Pronunciation!“ by D. H. Crnttenden. 

XIV. Letter from Oregon, by Alphonso 
Wood. ° 

XV. An Advocate for Flogring in School. 

XVI. Educational Intelligence in United 
States, Mexico, South America. Great Brit- 
ain. France, Prussia, Austria, Australia. 

XVII. List of Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the United States. 

LVI. Reviews of New Rooks: New 
Latin Books, The Giant Cities of J ashan, 
History of the Gipsies, ‘lhe Metric Sys- 
tem, Superstition and Force, Literature 
and Art, The Great Rebellion, Aids to 
School Discipline. 

LIX. What ie new in Science and the 
Arts. 

XX. New Inventions for Schools. 

XXI. Bulletin of Teachers who are Cam 
didates for Positions. 

XXII. Descriptions and Price Lista of 
School Books, uud ail Articles for nee in 
Schools. 


Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
mail, prepaid. Io nts, . 
CLUB KATES ARE LIBERAL, 
Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, {ff 
exchange for a little work in the Educa- 
tional feld, a copy of MEknATER's RovaL 
QUARTO Dic TIONARY, price $12. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
ite 430 Broome Street, New York. 


Tuk Mop. PARLOR MAGA- 
ZINE OF AMERICA, 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. 
Presenting a rare and heautiful combina- 
tion of Art and Literature, including mag- 
nificent Engravings. Original Stories and 
Poems, by the best writers. New aud 
lar Music, Model Cottages, Household 
latters, the latest and most reliable 
Fashions, Elegant Fashion Plates, Braid 
and Embroidery, useful and valuable full- 
size Patterns, together with a constant 
snccession of novelties. A model of 


Beauty and Artistic Excellence, or as tho 


New York Independent says, ** Univereally 
acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine 
of America.“ 

Yearly, $3, with either of the followin 

remiums: 8 pieces of Music, Initia 
Note Paper and Envelopce, package of 
superior Needles, Lily or Roneate Bloom for 
the Complexion, Syst: m of Drees Cutting, 
a package of Pens. or two fine steel Parlor 
engravings to each subscriber. Postage on 

the 


t premium, 6 cts. Two copies, $5 50; 
Three copies, $7 50; Five copies, $12. 
THE MONTHLY and YOUNG AMERICA 


together, $4. Splendid premiums for clube, 
consisting of vew and ular Books, 
Albums, other Magazines, Work Barkets 
and Boxes, Reticules, Writing Desks, 
Music Boxes, Dressin Cases, Clothes. 

‘ringers, Webster's onery, es, 
Sewing Machines, Melodeons, Organs, 
Pianos, etc., etc. Send for circular or 
epecimen COPY. of magazine. Published 
by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 473 
Broadway, New York. 

Now is the time to subscribe. Back 
pumber as specimen, mailed free, 10 cente, 

e January and February numbers, with 
rdinary attractions and novelties, 
ready. 30 cents each, post free. 


extrao 
now 
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Demorest’s YOUNG AMERI- 
ca.—A new artistic and splendidly illus- 
_ trated Monthly Magazine for boys and 
girls, presenting a museum of Fee 
art, science, literature, and fnn, to include 
stories. music, games, puzzles, toys, and 
other entertaining features. 
AMERICA 
vel dy e i 
Always Beautiful Combinations, Delight- 
ful Engravings, Funny Games, Historical 
Incidents, Joyous Knowledge, Literature. 
Music, Novelties, Original Poems, Queries, 
Riddles, Stories, Teaching Useful Virtues, 
While Xuberant, Youthful, Zealons, etc. 
January and February nambers of Young 
America, with splendid novelties, engrav- 
ings, stories, toys, and otber beautiful and 
entertaining things for the boys and girls, 
including music. , 
Single copies, 15 cents, mailed frec; 
pearly. $1 50. Each additional copy. 81. or 
age for $5; to single subacribers at 
$1 50. With a good Box of Paints, Pearl 
two-bladed Pocket Knife, Harmonicon, 
Microscope, Package of Magic Photo- 
phe, or a Compass as a premium. 
ostage on the proum 6 cents. Pub- 
lished by W. J NNINGS DEMOREST 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 8 lendid 
premiuma for Clubs, consisting of ks, 
bums, Spy-Glagses, Pocket-Books, Reti- 
culeasa, Magic Lanterns, Gold Pens, Skates, 
Dictionaries, Music Boxes, Tool Chests, 
Accordeons, Sleighs, Silver Watches, Furs, 
ovg Machines, etc., etc. Send for cir- 
cular. i l 


Watson’s MANUAL or CAL- 
ISTHENIOS : a systematic drill-book with- 
out apparatus, for Schools, Families, and 
Gymnasiums, illustrated from original de- 
signe, by J. Madison Watson. Price. 
post-paid, $1 25. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New Tork. 

Watson's Manual is one of the best works 
on gymnastics—all the exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known 
principes of anatomy, physiology, and 

ygiene. They have been thoroughly and 


obi aera tested in gymnasiums and 

oofs, invariably R the hap iest 
results. They are especially valuable in 
cases of incipient consumption, dyspepsia, 
and general muscular weakness, insurin 
the régulation of associated, and the equa 
development of antagonistic groups of 
muscles, 


$2.—Tools and instructions 
complete for soldering: all materiale. A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulars address A. P. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y 4t * 


BOARDING IN New Yorx.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
nese or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 16 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 


wholesome diet, and are located near street 


care that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

— Bartus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure 88 to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


- © AMERICAN School. INSTI- 
ma AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, FOUND- 
ED 

(1.) To aid all who seck well-qualified 
Teachers. Principals, School Officers, and 
Heads of Families should send full partic- 
ulars of what Teachers they want, and ask 
for the ‘* Teachers’ Bulletin.“ 

(2.) Torepresent Educated Teachers who 
desire positions. The demand for experi- 
enced Teachers is good, especially for 
those who teach Clasaics, MMitary Taética, 
and Music. Professors of Music and supe- 
rior Female Mus-c Teachers are always in 

All Teachers should have the 


de d. 
* A plication Form.” 


h 3 5 ses aro 
properly classified are mptly en 
Mit led to those who seek Schools for their 
children and wards. 

The reliability of the American School 
Institute“ is amply vouched for by well- 
known Educators and business men in all 
sections of the country. The testimony 


will be sent when desired. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actu- 
and Savannah. 


— — —— aea aae 


ary, 450 Broome Street, New York. 


Branch Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
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1 To give parents information of good 
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Dr. S. B. Szurn's Exvectro-| Mecuanicat and SciEntiFic| TRR Sroky or A Sromacn: 


Maenetic Macnives.—The only ones | COMPANIONS— ` by a Reformed ptic. Mietin, 75 cts. ; 
where a true unmixed Direct Current with | For the Bookbinder ..........eecsec- $2 2 paper. 50 cte. Address FOW AND 
stroug intensity and strong magnetic | Brassand Iron Founder.............. 2 50 LLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 
power is developed. Send for a circular | Breuer N 1 50 : 3 
wherein is exposed the trick of the ‘Six Builder . 1 50 eet , 
current“ contrivance, and where it is | Cabinet Maler. 1 50 Notice to CoLLEGES, Scren- 
shown that there is dut one current in | Chandler. 12 00 | TIFIc AND LITERARY SocrEtias.—A leeture 
electricity, and but one important medifi- | Cotton Spinner 1 75 on the new Philosophy of Ehronology. 
cation in that current; as well as the | Distiller CC . . 1 50 | This feature embraces philosophical 
falsity that the ev-called “Six current | Dyer's Companion 1 50 | discovered recently. For terme and eng 
machine has nearly double magnetic „ Instructooſrururr ... 3 50 ments address D. R. PERKINS, Pet. 
wer. The book I allude to will be | Horse-Shoeee r 125 keepaie, N. Y. 
sone eee and TCHS: No f Millers 2002.0... cece cece eens 1 7⁵ aS 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. Millwright and Miller 3 00 
NB. The Magnetic power of my intensi- | Painter and Gilder...........0.c.000- 1 50 For THE Deay.—Haslam’s 
Jed Direct Current raises nine pounds. Paper Hanger cee scenes 1 50 | Magnifying Tubes can be worn on the 
The arrangement in Smith's apparatus | R, R. and Civil Engineer 150 1 cat nine concealed from tfew by the hair, 
ives a much stronger physiological effect Survevorſur . Leonee 1 50 | and enable persons. to bear in church or 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. | The Art of Dyeing, et 3 50 | other public assemblies. Send for a pam- 
_ B. StLLI AAN, Jr., Yale College. Mar sss ke cocks ̃ͤ —ů 1 50 | phiet to E. HASLAM, 82 John Street, New 
Price, with single cup battery, $18; Tork. g a 6t 


TuE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 
ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Stecl, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. . (This 
work is scarce, and will not be reprinted.) 


double cup, $20. 
Address DR. S. B. SMITH, 809 Broad- 55 
way, New York. tf Pronocrapnig WORRS.— 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOG- 


D CHICKERING & Sons. Es- 
i . Price F „„ 15 (0 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, | Napier's Electro-Metallurgy....... = 2 yo | RAPHY. By Lo ngley - $. 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- |~@verman’s Metallurgy gz. 300| COPY BOOKS, without covers. 15 cts. 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. | Bourne on the Steam Engine 2 59 GRAHAM'S HAND-BOOK OF STAND. 


C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 


ARD PHONOGRAPHY. $2. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in 
Phonography. $1. 

PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Pit- 
man. Corresponding Style. $150. 


Tanning, Currying. and Leather ieee 
Ing SEE ESE -- 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


For 1865, 1866, AND 1867. VALUABLE BOOKS —for all} PHRASE BOOK, a Vocabulary of 
—THE THREE ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS oF | times. Phraseology. $i. 
PHRENOLOGY AND PuysioaNnomy, Nos. 1,2, | Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations .. . . 83 50 REPORTER'S COMPANION. By Pit- 
and 3, for these three years, contain a mass | Lifeand Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 % | man. $1 50. 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC DIC- 
TIONARY. Invaluable to the Student and 
Practical Reporter. 


Fout of the War. By Richard Grant 
White......... .. W 1 
The American Question. 


of interesting scientific matter. With 
more than 150 engraved illustrations. Price 
for the three, post-paid, only 40 cents. 


A > d- Rink a vendres 
ere | maoa'e Yong Ladi’ wioioaaty 1%, ATHE AMERICAN PRONETIO DIC 
3 Exhibition Speaker. . THE HRT OT SHORT-HAND. 
0 Re- 1 Eloquence. 2 voluines aud so 81 
store it to upplemen ii... : 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE und Times of the Revolution... 1 % By Hin wee ae a 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. d's English Dictionary............ 2 00 tman. New 2 $.. 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


In Four Epier.es TO ST. JOHN, LORD BOLINGBROKE. By. ALEXANDER 
Pore. Wrrs Norms, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLU@TRATIONS. 
i [CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUNBER.] 
b 


To BE, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph’s fire, 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.“ 

IV. Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection, what thou ſanciest such, 

Say, here he gives too little, there too much ; 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 

Yet say, if man’s unhappy, God's unjust. 

If man alone engross not Heaven's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there ; 

Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 

Re: judge his justice, be the Gop of (tod. 

In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies; 

All quit the sphere, and rush into the skies. + 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
-Asptring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel ; 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of order, sins against the eternal cause. 

V. Ask for what end ffe heavenly bodies shine ? 

Earth for whoge use? Pride answers, Tis for mine; 
For me kind nature wakes her genial power; | 


Buckles each herb, and spreads out every flower; ae 


Annual fer me, the grape, the rose, renew 
j The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; 
For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings; 
For me, health gushes from a thousand springs 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.“ 
But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 
“No,” ‘tis replied, “ the first almighty cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws; 
The exceptions few; some change since all began ; 
And what created perfect?“ — Why then man? 
If the great end be human happiness, 
Then nature deviates; and can man do less? 
As much that end a constant course requires 
Of show’ra and sunshine, as of man’s desires; 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 
As men forever temperate, calm, and wise. 
If plagues or earthquakes brenk not Heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? 
Who knows, but He whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms, 


* Without flre-water.“ and without the selfish interference of the bad white man. 
the Indian Is comparatively happy. Bat he will not readily adopt the manners and 
customs of civilization and conform. He has little Imitation., little Constructivences or 
Invention, little Benevolence; but large Firmnese, Self-Esteem. Combativeneas, and 
Destructiveness, with large perceptive and moderate reticctice faculties. Our North 
American Indians have m much wronged, and, except the few who become civil- 
tod and absorbed in the whites, are likely to soon pase away and become extinct. 

+ Men of towering inzellects and of the highest culture, nnicas they be softened by 
Christian grace, are a ruth into exccesen of rationalism. Certainly topics and sub- 
jects enough are furnished by the very nature of man's Koclal and physical condition 
for the investigation of the moet acute understanding: and in the investigation of 
these, true benefit may reeult to man. But those who ambitionsly leave the sphere of 
material things and soar into the régions of apeculation, are apt to lose themselves in 
the mages of infinity, and but wrestle to théir own destruction,’ and the injury of 
thore on whom thelr superior intelligence exerts a powerful infinence. Faith begins 
where reason ends. As the reflective faculties, which are peculiar to man, are located 
rceptivee—inetincts—so the moral or spiritual faculties are located adoce 
the refloctives, $4 reasoning faculties. Man is not all instinct, all reason, nor all spirit- 
ual, but he combines them all, and each should be permitted to exert its due Influence. 
4 Has this any application to our political relations ? 
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Pours flerce ambition in a Cæsar's mind, 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ? 
From pride, from pride, ouf very reas'ning springs ; 
Account for moral as for natural things: 
Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit? 
In both, to reason right, is to submit. 
Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind, 
That never passion discompos'd the mind. 
But all subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions are the elements of life. 
The general order, since the whole began, 
Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 

VI. What would this man? Now upward will he soar, 
And, little less than angel, would be more; 
Now looking downward, just as grieved appears 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his use nl creatures if he call, 

Say what their use, had he the powers of all? 
Nature to these, without profusion kind, 

The proper organs, proper powers assign'd; 
Each seeming want compensated of course, 
Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force; 
All in exact proportion to their state, 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 

Each beast, each insect, happy in its own: 

Is Heaven unkind to man, and man alone? 8 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleased with nothing, if not blest with all? 
The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
Ys not to act or think BEYOND mankind ; 

No powers of body or of soul to share, 

But what his nature and his state can bear. 
Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. ` 
Say what the use, were finer optics given, 

To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven ? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To smart, and agonize at every pore ? 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 

If nature thunder'd in his opening ears, 

And stunn'd him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The whispering zephyr and the purling rill! 
Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
Alike in what he gives, and what denies ? “ 

VII. Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends: 
Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass: 
What modes of sight, betwixt ench wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain. and the lynx's beam: 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

A hound sagacious on the tainted green ; 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood! 
The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine, 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 

From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew! 


* The poet has been answering certain general questions adduced by the skeptie, 


„and sow takes the five senses in order, asking, flrat. Why has not man a microecopic 


:* That is, why was not the eye of man formed to examine the minutest objects ? 
answer is, because man is not a fly.“ <A fly has a microscopic eye, but can only 
take ma small portion of space at a time, but that is sufficient for ita smal purpose. 
Man has an eye which can take in a large opace. and distinguish objects within it auf- 
s purpose. Were the sense of touch very acute, we would be startled by - 
motton, and it would be a source of constant agitation and pain to us. 
ore the nerves which gppreciate odors exceedingly sensitive, man would experi- 
ence much suffering in consequence: and again, all other things being the same as now. 
were the sense of hearing increased indefinitely, he would be overwhelmed by sounds. 
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while the anima bana a bra 


How instinct varies in the groveling swine, 
Compared, half reasoning elephant, with thine ! 
Twixt that, and reason, what a nice barrier; 
Forever separate, yet forever near! 
Remembrance and reflection, how allied ; 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide! 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 

Yet never pass the insuperable line! 

Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee ? 
The powers of all subdued by thee alone, 

Is not thy reason all these powers in one ?* 


VIII. See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 


All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no man can see, 

No glass can reach; from infinite to thee; 

From thee to nothing.—On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroyed : 
From nature’s chain, whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And, if each system in gradation roll, 

Alike essential to the amazing whole; 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole, must fall. 

Let earth unbalanc’d*from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'd, 
Being ou being wreck’d, and world on world; 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their center nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God. 

All this dread order break—For whom? For thee? 
Vile worm! O madness! pride! impiety! 

IX. What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread, 

Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? 
Just as absurd, for any part to claim 

To be another in this general frame; 
Just as absurd, to mourn the task or pains, 
The great directing MIND of ALL ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendows whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That, chang’d through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the carth, as in the ethereal frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full. as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns; 

To him, no high, no low, no great, no smal; 

He fills, he bounds, cénnects and equals all. 

X. Cease then, nor ORDER Imperfection name; 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: This kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 


-* Phrenology is the only.meane by which a line may be drawn between Instinct and 
reason. Animale have only the inetinct manifested through the percepiva. faculties ; 
man haw the same, with reason added—the reflective is ie esd add 
these he has moral sentiments—denied to all animals— 
allied to angola and to God. Man 
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Submit.— In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever 18, is RIGET.” * 


EPISTLE II. 
Or THE NATURE AND STATE or MAN, WITH RESPECT ro HIMSBLY AS AX Iprvwvat. 


The business of man, to study himself. His middle nature; bis powers and frail- 
ties, and his capacity. The two principles of man, eelf-love and reason, both neces- 
sary; self love the stronger, and why; their end the same. The passions, and ther 
use. The predominant passion, and its force. Its tendency in Mrecting men to differ- 
ent purposes. Its providential use, in fixing our pringple and aspertaining our virtue. 
Virtue and vice joined in our mixed natnre; the limi® near, yet the things separate 
and evident. What is the office of reason. How odious vice in itself, and how we 
deceive ourselves into it. That, however, the ends of Povidence and general good 
ape answered in our passions and imperfections. How usefully they are distributed to 


all orders of men. How useful they are to society and to individuals in every state, and 


in every age of life. f 
I. Know then thyself, presume 
not God to scan, 
The prop: study of mankind is 
Man 


Placed on this isthmus of a mid- 

dle state, . 

A being darkly wise and rudely 
great; 

With too much knowledge for the 
skeptic side, 

With too much weakness for the 
Stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act 
or rest; | 

In doubt to deem himself a Ged or 
beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to pre- 
fer; 

Born but to die, apd reasoning but to err; 

Alike in ignorance, Bis reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much; 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 

Still by himself abused or disabused; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of al? things, yet a prey to all; 

‘Bole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd ; 

The glory, Jest, and riddle of the world ! + 


(To RE CONTINUED. } 


~ 


$ ‘Whatever 1s, is mont,“ is true in the abstract, er ln relation to the laws by 
which God governs the universe. War ie an evil in lteelf. ene my grow ont of 
3 Disease la made a warning against dissipation and impr ving, and by some 
is regarded as remedial. Thunder-storms ard sab pg are counted evils, but we 
can prove that they are not blessings in di If we would not quarrel wi 
Pro oan we must accept the stateme that. Whatever 35 is Rent.” 
Referring to man's two-fold nature, There is a warring of the cab 
spite The animal propensities against the moral sentiments 
fons crave gratiacation, which the intellect and the 3 enwa 


ensities to the moral sense, he 


0 
“New Physiognomy’’ for a comprehensive article on this subject. nology alone solves the “ g dlo.” l úa.. 
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KERI-KERI, AN AUSTRALIAN CANNIBAL. 


CANNIBAL OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


— — 


Our readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing sketch of a veritable Australian cannibal. 
What a hideous countenance! and. yet in 
human form! There are even lower types 
than this, and more savage. Some of our 
North American Indian have broader heads, 
and even lea intellect. So among the Hotten- 
tuts there are lower specimens; and also 
among the Feejee Islanders, and the Caribs. 
But this is bad enough! Little can be said of 
his injelligence. The perceptive faculties seem 
to be immensely large; but the forehead recedes 
rapidly; and there is in reality less. intellect 
than is indicated in the picture. There is little 
space between the ear and eye, consequently 
little room for those faculties which are more 
largely indicated in the civilized brain, There 
would be some mechanical skill, and the nec- 
essary faculties to enable him entrap game 
without the higher order of mechanicism. 
Little can be said of the social nature of this 
specimen ; still less of the moral or religious. 
He is little more than an animal, and yet he 


has the same number of bones, muscles, facul- 


ties, and organs that the best of us have, But 
there is evidently work here for missionaries, 
If they can so manage as to escape the gridiron, 
they may, in time, produce some good effects 
on the character of these and other cannibals. 

Only « few years ago Central Australia was 
shrouded in mystery. It was then said that the 
foot of the white man had never trodden its 
desolate plains in the far interior. The sad 
fate of the Burke exploring expedition is well 
known, The subsequent discoveries of Me Kin- 
lay, in 1862, while searching after Mr. Burke, 


—— 
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have been of vast importance in giving 
us an insight into that dread interior. 
McKinlay and lris party discovered numer-. 
ous indications of the white man’s pres- 
ence in these solitudes—tin utensils, car- 
tridges, wearing apparel, horse-hair, and 
other relics, together with the sKcleton 
remains of white men. But they could 
not tell to what party these had belonged. 
They could not have belonged to Burke, 
as Mr. Howitt had discovered the remains 
of his expedition previously. The mys- 
tery his never been unraveled. Nothing 
by which to identify the bodies was found, 
with the exception of a nautical almanac, 
bearing date 1858. They were, undoubt- 
edly, the remains of a party of pioncers, of 
Whose movements no one has ever heard. 


Mr. McKinlay, however, did more than 
discover the remains of Europeans. He 
collected indisputable evidences that 
these Europeans had been massacred, and 
that the natives of the district were canni- 
bals, they having confessed to the murder 
of the party, and acknowledged that they 

had feasted on the remains of their vic- 
tims. 

From the diary of Mr. Hodgkinson, one 


count of their meeting with Keri-Keri: 


Oct. 22, Kadhi Bieri—We had just saddled 
the horses this morning, purposing to ride some 
three miles beyond Burke Swamp, when our at- 
tention was attracted by some natives walkin 
from the north toward the wurlies where I ha 
found the pannican and canteen. They were 
five in number, a man and four lubras (women), 
and did not at first perceive our presence on 
the lake. The flutter of our blankets, which 
were hanging on the branch of a tree, at length 
aroused their fears, and away they posted 
in the direction from which they had come. 
Mr. McKinlay, Bulingani (a native), and I were 
after them at ful gallop in an instant, but 
Bulingani, unaccustomed to such rapid motion, 


parted with his horse, which still continued. 


the pursuit. In about a mile we two riders, 
with our three horses, collared the dark individ- 


‘ual, and certainly a more expressive subject of 


mingled fear and rage could not be found. 
With hanging jaw to show his fear, distended 
nostrils his surprise, and glaring eye his hate, 
there he stood, covered by my gun, convulsive- 
ly twitching his waddy, as if meditating to 
hurl it at one or other. Bulingani coming up, 
however, somewhat assuaged his fears, and 


ultimately forced a maniacal laugh from him. 


With a few shrill cries he let his lubras know 
no immediate harm was intended, and forth 
from their place of concealment came these 
hideous objects of his solicitude. On being 
questioned as to the white fellows, he led us 
to an adjacent sandhill,and without hesitation 
commenced scratching on a spot from which 
he brought to view a quantity of burnt horse- 
hair, used for the stuffing of saddles. He was 
then taken to our camp, fed, and more closely 
examined. A wound on his knee attracting 
our attention, he showed how he had been shot, 
by pointing to my gun, and carried from the 
spot on another native’s back. Besides the 
wound on his knee, there was another bullet- 
mark on his chest, reissuing between the 
shoulders, and four buckshot still protrudin 

from the center of his back. He corroborated 
all Bulingani had said relative to the massacre 
and its cannibalistic dénouement, distinctly 


— — . 


of Me Kinlay's party, we extract the ac- 
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stated that four whites were killed, and ulti- 
mately departed, leaving his lubras as a host- 
age, for the purpose of fetching a pistol in the 
possession of his tribe. 

Kadhi Bieri, named by McKinlay's party 
Massacre Lake, on account of their finding the 
remains of murdered white men near it, is 
described as being a small lake, shallow, but 
with good water, envircled by a ring of thick 
box and polygonum scrub, and open at its 
northwest end, whence its feeder courses 
through a richly-grassed and wide flat. 


RBNAN’S AND STRAUSS’ LIVES OF 
JESUS. 


In his ‘‘ History of Rationalism,” Mr. Hurst 
thus sums up the influence produced by Renan 
and Strauss in their Lives of Jesus. 

‘Taking the past as n present instructor, we 
fear no permanent evil from the recent popular 
Lives of Jesus by Renan and Strauss. These 
men have written for the masses, and their ap- 
peal is to the plain mind. They would portray 
Christ in such a light that even the Jeast intel- 
ligent mind might be brought into living sym- 
pathy with his humanity. Now, when their 
view of him shall have been faithfully answered 
by presenting his divine character to the ccmmon 
understanding, who will say that the present gen- 


cration of Christ's skeptical biographers have 
written in vain? Those authors, having scen the 
necessity of a popular understanding of Christ, 
describe him as a man like ourselves. Phey have 
written from a wrong stand-point; but if their 
labors can suggest to evangelical theologians the 
immediate necessity of a popular view of Christ 
as our Redeemer, we will not believe that their 
labors, though exerted for a different purpose, 
are without good fruits. The people need to 
perceive clearly the character of Christ—not to 
look upon him as far off, but near at hand, not 
to regard him as the cold, indifferent observer f 
our conduct, but as that Friend who, being our 
Elder Brother, enters into sympathy with the 
humblest of his followers, and suffers not a spar- 
row to fall without his notice.” 

The author does not apprehend any ultimate 
disaster from the works of Darwin, Buckle, and 
others. In regard to the Darwinian theory he 
says: ‘‘ Mr. Darwin's theory of development 
seems to be in outright opposition to the Scrip- 
tural account of the animal creation. But there 
is no occasion for alarm at what he has said, for 
neither he nor all who think with him can in- 
validate the truths of Scripture. We should 
despise no theory that aims at our better coom- 
prehension of great truths ; for the day will oome 
when science, in its mature glory and strength, 
shall cast its human luster on all the pages of 
divine truth.“ 
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Man, know thyeelf. All Wisdom centers there; 
To none man seoms ignoble, but tu man. — Young. 


THOMAS G. DURANT. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tmas organization may be likened to that of 
a highly-bred race-horse, that would, if he 
could, go “a mile a minute.” It is active, 
wide-awake, restless, impatient, nervous, in- 
tense. It is a concentration of the eager, go- 
ahead spirit. The severest punishment that 
could be inflicted on such a nature would be 
restraint. He is lacking in that disposition to 
take repose which the physical processes of re- 
cuiperation require. Instead of being made up of 
coarse matcrial, heavy muscle, and ample adi- 
pose tissue, the predominant physical ingre- 
dients appear to be chiefly bone, nerve, and 
tendon. He is, perhaps, as good a specimen 
of the native Amcrican organization as can be 
found. In build, he is tall and slim, wiry and 
mobile. The framework is sufficient for a 
vigorous, long-lived man. The brain is quite 
large enough for the body, and possesses that 
intense nervous susceptibility which consumes 
with great rapidity the nourishment supplied 
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tion of premature exhaustion by over-mental 
action. He should live a very temperate life, if 
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by the vital functions. There is, in fact, a 
lack of vitality, and his danger lies in the direc- 
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he would live healthfully and long. There is 
no mud in this brain; nothing to impede the 
freest action of the mind. 

His Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness are only moderately developed. He 
is almost without the sense of fear, danger, or 
timidity ; has no cunning, or that foxy trait ot 
character which lies low and keeps dark, but 
is as transparent as daylight itself. He is as 
free, generous, and open-handed as he is am- 
bitious, enterprising, and venturesome. He has 
an ample base and a full crown to his brain, 
which give self-reliance, will, perseverance, and 
push. He is combative, resolutc, and execu- 
tive. He may listem to criticism, but he will 
not give much heed to objections. 

Intellectually considered, he possesses an 
intuitive readiness of perception which is sel- 
dom equaled. If he does not comprehend the 
source and all the bearings of a principle, he 
can trace its application in a line to the end. 
There are no indications of love for abstract 
theories or for the marvelous, but the scien- 
tific, the definite, and the exaet claim his 
closest attention. 

His is an eminently practical rather than a 
philosophical cast of mind. He is a natural 
engineer; navigator, explorer; would go to the 
ends of the earth to carry out a purpose or to 
gratify a desire which he believed to be practi- 
cally valuable. Nothing but death could stop 
him. He is inclined to subordinate all minor 
matters, all pleasures of the social circle, the 
love of gain, and the appetite itself to the de- 
velopment of a grand idea. If he fail, it will 
be owing to the incapacity of others to conceive 
and carry out his plans. | 

The hair, skin, muscle, bone, and nerve are 
more Hike silk than like emp or. flax; and 
the whole is tough, wiry, and enduring. The 
brain is especially developed in the following 
centers: in the crown, in the forehead, at the 
perceptives, and at Constructiveness, Com- 
parison, Human Nature, and in the executive 
elements of Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
The organs which relate to the affections, 
which give feeling and ardor to the whole man, 
are well indicated. ~Concentrativeness is mod- 
erate, hence he is never tedious or prolix, but 
is facile and versatile. Ideality, Sublimity, and 
Imitation are fully developed. Veneration, 
Benevolence, and Conscientiousness are full 
or large, so is Spirituality ; while rather strong 
Hope—unrestrained by Cautiousness—buoys 
him up and paints all things in vivid and 
attractive colors. He will not underrate his 
prospects, nor pay much respect to admoni- 
tions of restraint. He believes in action, agi- 
tation, pluck, and boldness, and that all things 
are possible to the earnest worker. 

Notice the features. See how prominent! yea, 
defensive and belligerent, the nose! How 
high at the bridge! See how large the nostril ! 
indicating copious breathing power and spright- 
liness of movement. How large and how ex- 
pressive the eye! indicating power of expres- 
sion, ability to say much in few words—if not 
affluence of statement. He has ability to 
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acquire knowledge, to receive impressions and 
to communicate the same. The upper lip is 
long, corresponding with his strong Firmness 
and Self-Esteem, while the jaws are iong and 
strong. The chin is prominent and pointed, 
and the mouth, though not fairly visible in our 
engraving, is perhaps one of the strongest 
indications of the powers of this very remark- 
able man. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Thomas C. Durant, M.D., Vice-President of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, was born in Berk- 
shire Co., Mass., in 1820. What influence the 
vigorous air of that rugged region may have 
had in molding his racy and enterprising 
mental character, it is not for us to say; but 
doubtless the Green Mountain climate exerted 
its powerful and animating tendencies in rap- 
idly developing his intellect and in sharpening 
his inherently quick perception. Selecting‘ 
medicine and. surgery as the field in which he 
might employ his natural and acquired talents 
advantageously, he entered the Albany Medical 
College at the carly age of eighteen, and was 
graduated therefrom with full honors at twenty, 
receiving his diploma a year earlier than it is 
customary for medical schools to grant such 
license. Dr. Durant did not find in the prac- 
tice of his prefession scope enough ; his mind 
yearned for larger fields, more extensive inter- 
ests, and more comprehensive considerations, 
and having an opportunity to engage in mer- 
cantile life, after but a brief experience of three 
years as aphysician, he accepted it, and became 
a partner in the firm of Durant, Lathrop & Co., 
of Albany. The business of this house was 
very extensive, having branches in Buffalo, 
Chicago, and New York, with nmumerons 
agents at different points, besides owning and 
employing a large number of vessels for the 
transportation of merchandise. Their opera- 
tions were chiefly in flour and grain, and their 
transactions were conducted on a scale unsur- 
passed by any other dealers in their line. Mr. 
Durant had special charge of the New York 
branch, and shipped very largely to all the 
principal European ports. 

The business was carried on with unexam- 
pled success until the breaking out of the French 
Revolution in 1848. Previous to that time the 
foreign demand for cereal productions had 
been very great, and the shipments of Durant, 
Lathrop & Co. were enormous. Soon after this 
contingency had been provided for, Mr. Du- 
rant directed his attention to railway matters. 
The knowledge of the resources of the great 
West, obtained in the course of his mercantile 
career, made him an earnest advocate of inter- 
nal improvements, especially in the line of 
land and water transportation. He appreci- 
ated, with all the clearness and foresight of a 
De Witt Clinton, the importance of bringing 
the East and the West—the Atlantic and the 
Pacific into a closer connection, strengthened 
by iron bands, and greatly improved commer- 
cial relations. He assisted very materially in 
promoting the interests of the Michigan, 
Southers, the Bureau- Valley, the Roek Island, 
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and the Mississippi and Missouri rallroads 
Exhibiting boldness, sagacity, and tact in ma- 
nipulating stocks, he became one of the most 
successful operators of the stock exchange, 
and invested the greater part of his capital in 
railroad sccurities. Interesting himself from 
the first in the scheme of a great medium of 
transit from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
at a time when the project appeared almost 
impracticable, Mr. Durant cherished and fur- 
thered it with all the enthusiasm of his ener- 
getic nature. As early us 1853 he was associ- 
ated in the management of extensive explora- 
tions and surveys west of the Mississippi River 
and among the Rocky Mountains, which under- 
takings were at his and others’ private expense. 
the government proffering little or no scientific _ 
or pecuniary assistance. In 1861 he was active 
in organizing the financial machinery of the 
Pacific Railway. He expended much money, 
time, and skill in negotiating with capitalists 
and railway authorities, until, in 1862, he 
paid down three fourths of the subscriptions 
for the great road, and the enterprise was 
taken out of the hands of the Commissioners, 
and the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
created. From 1862, the history of this great 
undertaking is too well known to require 
detailing at our hands. Under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Durant, the construction of the 
road has rapidly advanced. The Company built 
two hundred and forty-five miles of track in one 
hundred and eighty-two working-days—a feat, 
when the difficulties encompassed are con- 
sidered, unsurpassed in the annals of railroad 
construction. The line oxtends now over three 
hundred mites west of Omaha, making a con- 
tinuous railway of over sixteen hundred miles, 
and it is confidently expected that three hun- 
dred miles more will be completed before the fall 
of 1867, which will bring us in direct railway 
communication with the Rocky Mountains. 
Ere long the great band of iron will be com- 
pleted, and California, now a journey of weeks, 
will be but a few days’ travel from the far-off 
Atlantic seaboard. The shriek of the iron 
horse as he threads the Western wild, will 
awaken into life a cizilization and an enter- 
prise to those distant fastnesses never before 
known, and the rock-ribbed mountains, the 
theme of so many strange and romantic tales 
and legends, and which have so many centuries 
frowned down upon a few painted savages or 
an adventurous hunter, will be compelled to 
yield their stores of mineral asd vegetable 
wealth to a numerous population clustering in 
their very valleys. 
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PERILS OF RESPECTABILITY.— While open 
sin kills its thousands, worldly respectability 
kills its ten thousands; it is an inclined plane 
of unsuspected danger ; it is covered with green 
grass, yes, enameled with lovely, flowers to the 
very edge of the precipice, ending in eternal 
ruin. “Why will you spend money for that 
which is not bread, and labor for that which 
satisfieth not?” 
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PHRBENOLOGIOAL THEORY OF MAN'S Instead, then, of concluding, as some bewil- | promptly responding in its pulsations to the 
ORGANIZATION. dered metaphysicians do, that spiritand mind | emotions excited by the due appreciation of 
(CONTINUED. ] are convertible terms; if we say that the spirit of | God's truths by the intellect, the term heart is 


In regard to Benevolence, Phrenology says 
that this yearning of the spiritual man must 
be guided by the intellect, or else unworthy ob- 
jects of charity will be relieved; or wasteful 
and ruinous expenditure of money incurred ; 
but the Bible goes farther, and gives us more 
explicit directions, which must be compre- 
hended by the mind. “ Therefore when thou 
doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet be- 
fore thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues 
and in the streets, that they may have glory of 
men. Verily I say unto’you; they have their 
reward. But when thou doest thine alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” We thus find all the faculties of the 
spiritual man are to be guided by the intellect, 
and that intellect is to be guided by the infal- 
lible word of God, and we can easily appreciate 
the extraordinary force of our Saviour's declara- 
tion, that man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God,” for that word is exactly adapted to every 
faculty of man’s spiritual nature, and without 


| it, poisonous food will nearly always be pro- 
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vided for the hungering of the spiritual man. 
The emotional attributes or faculties of the 
spirit veneration, faith, benevolence, etc., have 
their own appropriate functions to attend to, 
and can never take cognisance of anything else. 
To learn what the law requires belongs to the 
intellectual department; hence the extraordi- 
nary phrenological precision of Paul's language 
should be noticed; he says, For God is my 
witness, whom I serve with my spirit.“ This 
phrase covers the emotional attributes, through 
which man holds sweet communion with his 
Maker, and by which his heart is filled with 
that fervor and zeal which in common par- 
lance is styled heart religion.” But when 
speaking of the law of God which requires the 
intellect to apprehend, he says, “ With the mind 
I myself serve the law of God.“ The extraor- 
dinary precision of Paul’s language accords with 
and confirms the phrenological exposition of 
man’s organization, and is therefore well wor- 


thy of noting, especially as the ordinary meta- 


physical expositions do not harmonize with rev- 
elation, and do not serve to throw light upon 
the learner’s path. 

When Paul says, For God is my witness, 
whom I serve with my spirit, Phrenology 
points to the faculties of Marvelousness, or more 
properly Faith, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
Hope, and Benevolence, and says these are the 
faculties which are brought into requisition 
when a man serves his Creator, and through 
their thrilling influences he is elevated and 
brought into communion with his Maker. 
Again Paul writes, that with-the mind the law 
of God is served; Phrenology points to the 
intellectual faculties which enable a man to 
ascertain what the law of God is, and says 
most emphatically that they must be called into 
use whenever any law is given to man by the 
Creator, or that law can not be 8 unless 
accidentally. 


man is endowed with the faculties of veneration, 
faith, consciengtiousness, hope, and benevolence 
through which God is served, and that the 
mind or intellect is an attribute of the spirit 
through which it obtains a knowledge ef what 
a man must worship, believe, and hope for, we 
shall sweep away a large proportion of the 
obscurities, perplexities, and enigmas which 
puzzled the brains of those who follow the old- 
school metaphysics and reject phrenological 
revelations. 

Furthermore we assume— 

Ist. That the spirit of man is endowed with 
certain faculties which are called into requist- 
tion whenever the Creator is served. 

2d. That those faculties, dispositions, de- 
sires, longings, hungering and thirsting, or 
whatever else they may be termed, are blind 
propensities or yearnings, which call for grati- 
fication, just as those of the animal man. 

8d. That the intellect, mind, or understand- 
ing is an attribute of the spirit of man. 

4th. That through the intellect appropriate 
food is furnished to each one of those faculties 
of man’s spiritual nature. 

5th. That such is the intimate union of spirit 
and body, that the Jatter furnishes, in the varied 
developments of the brain, the tools or instru- 
ments which the former uses in manifesting in 
this world the varied faculties of its intellect. 

6th. That precisely in proportion ceteris pari- 
bus to the quality and size of the various organs 
of the brain, will be the manifestation of intel- 
lect through them. 

7th. That the appropriateness of the food 
furnished to the hungering and thirsting of the 
spiritual man will depend on its source, whether 
derived from the word of God or not, and the 
quantity will depend on the capability of the 
intellect to N apd comprehend its 
truths. 

8th. That as the vitality and vigor of the physi- 
cal system depend not only on the quantity end 
quality of the food taken into the stomach, but 
also on the ability of the digestive and assimi- 
lative apparatus to properly dispose of what is 
taken into the stomach, so likewise the vitality 
and vigor of the spiritual man will depend, not 
only on the quantity and quality of the food 
furnished, but algo on the amount thoroughly 
digested and assimilated. 

9th. That in consequence of the brain being 
the organ of the intellect, and also at the very 
hoof the nervous system, nerves being sent 
directly from it, and the spinal marrow with all 
its derivative nerves being merely an appendage 
of the brain, whenever there is a due appecia- 
tion of the glorious truths of God's revelations, 
and a due digestion and assimilation of them by 
the faculties of Veneration, Faith, Conscientious- 
ness, etc., the brain, by the ramifications of the 
nervous system, thrills he. individual through 
with whatever emotions fhoge truths just 
apprehended by the intellect are calculated to 
produce, whether of love, hope, joy, fear, etc. 

10th. That in consequence of the heart so 


very frequently used as interchangeable with 
understanding, or mind, or with some one oi 
the faculties belonging to the group of spirit- 
ual organs; hence we are said to understand 
with the heart, to believe with the heart, etc., 
though in reality the heart is a mere lump ot 
muscle, and can not possibly perform any intel- 
lectual operation whatever. 

11th. That the group of animal organs can 
not possibly take cognisance of anything ad- 
dressed to the spiritual organs, but call for en- 
joyment through the flesh, and as these pas- 
sions must commenly lead us to sin, Paul 
writes with the flesh the law of sin is served.” 

12th. If we say that the spirit, with an 
immortal existence, with its various longings 
and faculties, to be guided by the intellect, and 
that intellect to be manifested while in this life 
through the variously developed organs of the 
brain, and more especially of the cerebral por- 
tion, and that the intellect is to be guided by 
the infallible word of God—if we-say that the 
spirit thus constituted is the “ spiritual man,” 
and 

13th. If we say that the soul (the anima of 
the Latins and the ob, peuchee of the Greeks) 
is subject to death with its various animal 
faculties located in the lower portion of the 
brain, but also requiring for the perfection of 
its existence the nerves of organic life, and for 
the perfection of gratification the sensational 
and motor nerves—if we say the soul thus con- 
stituted is the “ animal man.” 

14th. If we say that spirit, soul, and body, 
intimately united through the medium of the 
nervous system, the intellectual belonging ex- 
clusively to the spirit, which, as before men- 
tioned, operates more especially through the 
cerebral portion of ‘the crunio-spinal nervous 
system, while the nerves of organic life are 
allotted exclusively to the soul; and then again, 
spirit and soul are more intimately united still in 
the cranio-spinal nerves of sensation and motion, 
and thus united, dwell in one body, the “ spir- 
itual man” borrowing from the “ animal man” 
the uses of the body whenever it may be 
necessary, and the “animal man” borrowing 
in turn the use of the intellect from the 
“ spiritual man” whenever it may be neces- 
sary to provide means for his gratification, we 
shail have an extraordinary insight into the 
working of the spirit, soul, and body. l 

And from this elevated stand-point, with a 
cloudless horizon around us and the glorious 
light of God's Huth beaming brightly on us, we 
can take into one grand comprehensive view 
man’s nature and history, past and future, from 
the day when the breath of the Creator first 
thrilled him with life, to the day when united 
again to his loving Creator he shall sit down nt 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb. 

The above exposition of man’s organizati 
will be found to harmonize most remark I 
with Revelation, and with well-knowp facts 
which fall under our observation nes”y every 
day; while on the contrary, the old-echool 
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metaphysical ex positions of man’s organization 
are at war with Revelation, and with well - 
known facts; and we shall occasionally note 
some of them to corroborate the above, and 
also to show the falsity of the common old- 
school expositions. 

For instance, many comments have been 
made to explain why it is that Moses uses the 
term ves, instead of the singular form, life, 
when speaking of man’s creation. “ And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
leres.“ None have as yet given general satis- 
faction; yet it is not strange at all that the 
plural lives should be used instead of the singu- 
lar, when we consider there were really two 
lives given: the Tife of the body, subject to 
death, and the life of the spirit, not subject to 
death, but enjoying an inmortal existence ; and 
it really would have been inappropriate for 


Moses to have used the singular form, life. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE MENTAL TELEGRAPH. 


BY DR. R. K. BROWN. 


Every psychologist knows that instantly 
succeeding (or even briefer in time than that) 
every sensation or impression, to which wé are 
alive, there is a state, or modification” of con- 
sciousness, a changed state thereof from what 
was existing, having a specific relation to the 
precedent particular or individual sensation 
or impression. 

Tue determination, by experimental demon- 

stration, of the exact time of this change has 
been the attempt of numcrous ObséPvers from 
Johannes Maller onward ,to Douche and 
Jaager. The latter has accomplished it in a 
way that commands our fullest confidence. 
He has entitled the account of his experiments, 
“On the Rapidity of Thought and the Deter- 
mination of the Will.” 

The first part of the title represents the fur- 
ther and necessarily continued complement of 
the proof of the subsequent proceeding or act 
of the wire ensuing upon the consciousness. 
The reader should bear in mind that feeling or 
_ sensation is a purely physiological transaction 
from without inwardly, and that the ulterior 
one, called the “determination of the will,” 
though begotten of a specific state of conscious- 
ness of that precedent physiological transac- 
tion, yet takes form or distinctive character in 
a physiological act. It is, therefore, a transac- 
tion from wlthin outwardly. 

By means of an induction shock, ¢. e., a shock 
from the induced current of an electric battery, 
coetancously with opening of the current, and 
subsequent closure of the same, by pressure ot 

the subject's hand, the latter being the act or 

ill by means of the muscles, Prof. Jaager 
acerrately estimated the time, after the sensation, 
requbhng for the formation of a consciousness 
or definise idea of it, and for the expression 
thereof through the organs of the will, the 
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muscles. The time was accurately registered 
by an electto-magnet on a revolving cylinder. 
The mean time was 26.09 in a second. 

In the same way it was ascertained that the 
time varied slightly, whether the closing by 
pressure of the hand was done by the right or 
by the left hand; the difference, however, was 
very slight. 

Again, it was demonstrated that the time 
varied slightly, whether the elosing by press- 
tre with the hand was done by the right or by 
the left hand. 

Again, in cases where the person experi- 
mented upon was unprepared to anticipate 
precisely wheré the sensation would be, and 
the closing of the circuit which marked the 
time was effected respectively with the right 
and left hand, the difference in time of the 
idea of sensation and the act of will effected 
by the pressure of the hand which closed the 
circuit was 0.066° less than in the right hand. 
In this experiment the apparatus was so 
arranged, that if the pressure by both hands 
had been simultaneous, no closing of the cur- 
rent would have taken place. These experi- 
ments were made by instruments of touch. 

It appears, therefore, from all these experi- 
ments, that when a pugilist strikes an oppo- 
nent first, he can strike his second blow be- 
fore the stricken person can retort to his first, 
for the first person has not toawait the advent 
of a sensation before the act of will as the 


‘second. one has to, before he delivers his 


first blow in rejoinder, and thereafter during 
the rencounter the first man can always keep 
one blow ahead of his opponent. This is a 
decided gain, equivalent to-a psychological 
momentum, and, other things being equal in 
the parties, may determine in favor of which 
side the contest terminates. 

Precisely analogous would be the cases of 
two contending armies; the soldiery and posi- 
tion being equal, the attacking party, or the 
one striking the first blow, has far the best 
chance of victory. 
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REACENTS.—The delicate reagents used in 
chemical manipulation can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Todetect the presence of sugar in diabe- 
tes, make a solution of the sugar or glucosuria, 
add a little of the solution of sulphate of copper, 
and then some caustic potash, and instantly the 
solution will become red, even if there be only 
the fen-millionth of a grain of sugar present. 
Compared with the following, however, this is 
quite rough: Dissolve one grain of silver in a 
a small sae of pure nitric acid, and then 
pour this solution of silver into 3,250 gallons of 
water, or about eighty barrels. When well 
diffused through the mass, put one drop of this 
water upon a plate of glass, and touch it witha 
glass rod previously dipped into pure hydrochlo- 
ricacid. The drop ofthe solution will become 
turbid or milky, indicating the presence of 
silver, although there is contained in that drop 
only the two-hundred-millionth of a grain of 


| silver. 
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On Ethnalagy. 


True Christianity will gain by every atep which ts made in the 
kuowledxe of man. —Spaurshein. 


ABORIGINAL LEGENDS OF NORTH 
AMERIOA. 


BY E. 0. SQUIER, M.A. 

Tne following Indian legends, whatever may 
be their value in other respects, have the merit 
of being genuine. They are what they purport 
to be, lodge stories, still current among the 
remnants of Indian nations, which the tide of 
an advancing civilization has swept beyond 
the Mississippi. Some of them, like Neabe- 
kaybenais, or the Lone Bird,” are mere cre- 
ations of an exuberant fancy, in which “ airy 
nothings” have taken a habitation and a 
name. But others, like Manabozho and the 
Great Serpent,” and The Origin of the Indian 
Corn,” ete., embody in poetical, and almost in 
fantastic, forms some of the highest conceptions 
of the Indian mind. 

Among the aboriginal families of the United 
States, the Algonquins—under which desig- 
nation is included the Delawares, Chippeways, 
and the New England tribes gencrally—bad 
unquestionably most vivacity and animation. 
Not less martial than the Iroquois, their tem- 
perament seems to have been more active, their 
apprehension quicker, and their manners less 
reseryed. Their religion and their legends 
partook of their national peculiarities. The“ 
latter are more imaginative, and have a less 
somber character than those of most of the 
Indian families. Some are exceedingly airy 
and beautiful, and others not without a vein 
of humor, entirely their own, running through 
them. 

These Indians entertained a distinct idea of 
a Supreme Unity, a great, beneficent Creator 
and Preserver; and the inferior beings of their 
mythology were also, for the most part, bencf- 
icent—the friends and protectors of men, con- . 
stantly warring against, and usually victorious 
over, the evil beings, the enemies of the human 
race. Like the pastoral Sabians of Central 
Asia, they were close observers of nature and 
its manifestations. In the sun they saw the 
symbol of that Great Spirit from whom they 
believed all life proceeded. It was deemed 
to be his abiding-place, whence he looked 
down kindly on his Indian children. The 
Milky Wuy was the “ path of souls,” the bright 
roadway of the dead, leading to the blissful 
hunting-grounds, the Elysium of the Western 
world. The fitful Northern Lights (Aurora 
Borealis) was the dance of the dead,“ in which 
the disembodied spirits of emulous warriors 
and mighty medicine-men alone participated. 

The Mandans believed the sun to be the 
“Master of Life, and regarded the moon as 
the residence of “the old woman tbat never 
dies”— the goddess of maize and of fruits, 
“she who wears a white bend from the front 
to the back of her head.” She has six chil- 
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dren—three sons and three daughters who 
abide in different stars. The eldest son is the 
Day, the second is the Sun, and the third is 
the Night. The eldest daughter is the Morn- 
ing Star, and they call her “the woman who 
wears a plumc;” the second is the high star 
which revolves around the pole; and the third 
daughter is “the woman of the west, the 
Evening Star. The stars generally they be- 
lieved to be the souls of the dead, and the 
rainbow a beautiful spirit that attends the sun. 
The thunder is the “Lord of Life” when he 
speaks in his anger. 

The Minatarces adored the sun, and denom- 
inated the moon “ the sun of the night.” The 
morning star, Venus, they deemed to be “the 
child of the moon.” The Great Bear is an 
ermine, and the Milky Way is the “ path of 
ashes.” The thunder is supposed to be the 
flappings of the wings of “the great bird that 
lived at the beginning,” and the lightning is the 
glance of his eye, when searching for his prey.* 
They call the rainbow “ the cup of waters,” or 
the “cup of the rain.” Once, say they, an In- 
dian caught, in the autumn, a red bird which 
mocked him. This gave offense to the man, 
who bound the feet of the bird together with 
aline. The bird saw a rabbit, and pounced 
upon it, but the animal crept into the skull of 


* This idea of the Thunder Bird was well bronght out 
1 Dacotah chief, Walking Thunder, in a speech 
addressed to the Indian Commissioner of the United 
States, at Travers de Sioux, Minnesota, in the month 
of July. 1851. Nearly a thousand Indians had gathered 
to the Council, the subject being, of course, a treaty for 
cession of lands. The time was 0 rainy, as 
indeed the whole season had been, and the Indians were 
short of food. The Commissioner endeavored to supply 
their wants, as far as possible, giving out rations of 
pork, but reserving his beef—a circumstance to which 
the Indian orator did not fail to make a number of satiri- 
cal allusions. one morning, Walking Thunder 
came throngh the rain to the Commissioner's camp, and 
gave utterance to his complaints as follows; 

t This high water is unusual. The Great Spirit does 
not smile. He growls at us. Something does not suit 
him. Our corn-fields, where are they? Our young men 
can not hunt. The powder m our rifles is wet. It will 
not burn. We kill no game; nothing. Our Great Father 
has given us little beef and a little corn, since we came 
to the treaty. But we are poor, very poor. Our ribs 
may be counted like the poles of a lodge-frame, through 
the skin. Corn will not grow without sunshine, and if 
we have nothing to eat, we must starve. Our horses are 
thin. We thought they could run once; but even Shasta 
Waeta’s [Mr. Tyler's] horse can outrun our fastest buf- 
falo nag. Our dogs are lean, very lean. They are too 

r to bark. They howl a little somctimes, but 10 
eebly. We are glad our Father has come up here wit 
a little corn, and a little beef, and, it may be, a few slices 
of pork, for us to eat. We were very hungry, and we 
are still. The red man is always hungry. The white 
oung men are fat. They look very sleek and greasy. 

e reason is that tho Great Spirit gives them more 
food. We do not like so much rain; it is more tban 
there is any use of. (Ho! ho!) Our tents are soaked 
with water. It pains us to have our women loaded down 
with wet e when we travel. We can not bear it. 
It may be the steamboats drove this flood up the river 
when theycame. The boats bronght up a little corn and 
a little beef, and it may be a slice of pork. They are 
weleome. o! ho!) Our lodges are peaked: our Great 
Father's tents are not peaked. The Great Spirit rains 
on both. Bnt there is too much thunder, and rain, and 
sharp lightning. We want more beef and less thunder. 
They say the Great Thunder Bird has dashed his wing 
upon the head of the Blue Barth River, and broken n 
a fountain, out of which this freshet comes. It was whis- 
ored to mo in a dream, that we onght to have a round 
anos this oon. (Ho! bo!.ho!) It may save us 
much thunder, and lightning, and raln. If our Great 
Father wanta to buy our land, we will talk with him 
about itat a proper time. Our Great Father has several 
cattle left yet. reisnohurry. Beef is good for the 
red man, but cookeosh (pork) is nat very. our Great 
Father's children think so much of cookoosh, why do 
not they eat it instead of beef? Probably, because, like 
whisky, they think beef. is not wholesome for us. (Ho! 
ho! ho 90 Má; a Ana the round dance ue after- 
noon, an 0 parm, sad appease the Evil 
Spirit. The wing o the Thunder ird must be bro- 
ken.” (Ho! ho! ho!) 
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a buffalo and escaped; and as the line from 
the claws of the bird described a semicircle in 
in the air, so was the rainbow formed. 

The Housatonic Indians, Hopkins says, be- 
lieved the sun to be God, or at least the resi- 
dence of the Deity. “They also believed that 
the seven stars were so many Indians trans- 
lated to heaven in a dance, and that the stars 
in Charles’ Wain are so many men hunting a 
bear; that they begin the chase in the spring, 
and hold it all summer; by the fall they have 
wounded the bear, and the dripping blood 
turns red the leaves of the trecs; by winter 
they have killed it, and the fat makes the 


snow, which, being melted by the heat of sum- - 


mer, makes the sap of trees.“ , 

The semi-civilized nations of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico had similar legends, of more 
or less interest, connected with the planets, 
the constellations, and the elements, of which 
space will not permit the recital. If they were 
collected, so as to admit of comparison, they 
would open to the world a new view of the 
aboriginal mind in some of its most intcrest- 
ing aspects. 

As a specimen of the first variety of Indian 
legends, to which.allusion has been made, may 
be adduced the Ojibway story of 

NE-SHE-KAY-BE-NAIS; 
OR THE 


Lone Birp. 

Every one who has looked upon the face of 
the full moon, has seen there the faint outline 
of a human form. Many think it is the image 
of a man, whom they call the “man of the 
moon;” and some dull people, peering idly 
through glasses and long tubes, very learnedly 


protest that there is no man there, and that 


the outlines which we see are only mountains 
of scorched and blackened roeks, deep and 
gloomy caverns, where no life nor verdure is 
found, and not even a, blade of green grass to 
relieve the utter desolation. But the clear eye 
of the Indian can penetrate farther than the 
eye of the astronomer, and the Ojibway hunter 
and the Ojibway maiden can plainly see in the 
faint outlines on thé disk of the moon the 
graceful form of the beautiful Ne-she-kay-be- 
nais, the ‘ Lone Bird,” whom the Great Mani- 
tou transferred from the lodge of her father to 
the. heavens, where she dwells in the embrace 
of the moon. The story of the Lone Bird is 
known to the inmates of every Ojibway wig- 
wam, and thus it was told by Kah-ge-ga-gah- 
bowh, the “ Firm Standing,” as, seated beside 
our camp fire, on the shores of the great Lake, 
we watched the harvest moon slowly rising 
from the bright waters before us. . 

Very many snows ago, befere the pale face 
invaded the lands of the Indians, the Ojibways 
were great and strong, and numerous as the 
leaves of the trees, They chased the buffalo 
on the meadows of the West, they trapped the 
beaver and hunted the deer in the forest 
round the great Lakes, and struck the salmon 
in the rivers that flow from the mountains 
toward the rising sun. They were feared and 
respected by their enemies, and beloved by 
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their friends; the Great Spirit was pleased 
with his children, and tliey were happy. 

It was then by the shores of Ojibwakeche- 
gun, which the pale- faces call Superior, d welt 
Wah-bun, the Dawn of Day,” and his wife, 
Me-ge-seck, the “She Eagle.” They had an 
only child, a daughter, mild as the mourning 
dove and beautiful as the day. She was tall 
and graceful as the fir-tree, and her step was 
like that of the spotted fawn. Her cyes were 
dark and clear as the fountains in the shade 
of the forest, and her voice was like the song 
of the stream in the evening. Very beautiful 
was Ne-she-kay-be-nais, the “ Lone Bird,” and 
though the Ojibways were numerous as the 
leaves of the forest, and their daughters many 
and fair, yet among them all was none to com- 
pare with the daughter of Wah-bun. From all 
the. villages of the nations came the warriors 
to seek the favor of the Lone Bird, that they 
might bear her from the lodge of her father; 
but she looked coldly upon them all, and it 
was in vain they recited their prowess in war 
and their success in the chase. The fame of 
her beauty spread to the neighboring nations, 
and the sons of great chicfs brought presents 
to the lodge of Wah-bun, that they might gain 
the affection of his daughter; but the heart of 
the Lone Bird was like tie ice of the winter, 
and the young chiefs were compelled to return, 
lonely and sad, to their distant homes. 

Wah-bun saw the coldness of his child, and 


, expostulated with her; he praised the young 


warriors, whose bravery and skill he knew 
and trusted, and he told her that no daughter 
of the nation had so proud an array of lovers 
from which to choose a husband. But the Lone 
Bird laughed aloud when her father ceased to 
speak, and she asked: ~~ | 

“ What care I for the young braves? I love 
them not. Has not the daughter of the She 


Eagle her mother to love? Is not the arm of, 


Wah-bun strong? and can he not cherish and 
defend his child?” — a 

Wah-bun heard the laugh of his daughter, 
and was silent. But the next morning he 
went forth from the village of his tribe, and 
as the young warriors gathered round to ask 
concerning the Lone Bird, he proclaimed aloud 
that, at a certain time, they should all gather 
together on the smooth shore of the lake, and 
the fleetest of foot should bear her to his lodge. 
Great was the joy of the young braves, and 
much of the intervening time they spent in 
preparation, and in prayers to the Great Spirit 
that he might give them the swiftness of the 
prairie deer and the agility of the mountain 
cat. 

When the sun came up on the morning of 
the appointed day, fhere was gathered on the 
shores of the lake a great assemblage, for the 
news of the race that was to happen had 
spread all over the nation, and it was known 
that the beautiful daughter of Wah-bun was to 
be the prize of the victor. The young men 


- were all there, in their bravest array, painted, 


and plumed with the feathers of tee wild tur- 
key and eagle, and when jay moved, the 
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noise of their ornaments was like the fall of 
the dry leaves in autumn. The old men were 
there, for they were to judge the race and 
award the prize. The women, too, were there; 
the mothers to encourage their sons, and the 
daughters that they might look upon the young 
braves of their people and receive their admir- 
ation. But nowhere was the Lone Bird to be 
seen; she sat in the cabin of her parents and 
wept, for she loyed none but her father and 
mother, and desired not to leave them. 

The bounds of the race were fixed, and the 
judges silently took their places. The young 
men stood side by side, leaning breathlessly 
forward, every muscle quivering with excite: 
ment, and impatient for the struggle. The 
signal was given, and they dashed forward 
like the frightened deer when the hunter breaks 
from his covert,.and with a sound like that of 
the storm when it breaks oyer the mountains. 
But soon it was seen that Me-te-quab, the 
“ Bending Bow,” and Mazho-hungk, Who 
Strikes the Game,” both of whom had long 
loved the Lone Bird, gained widely on their 
companions. They were fleet as the wind, 
but neither could surpass the other, and when 
they came to the end of the race, the old men 
could not tell. which was the victor. Then it 
was that the two young braves ran again, but 
again they came in side by side. Again did 
they struggle, and still again the old men 
could not tell which was entitled to take the 
Lone Bird to his lodge. It was then proposed. 
that they should leap; they did so, but neither 
could surpass the other the breadth of a hair. 
They were directed to go into the forest and 
hunt, and the Lone Bird should be the prize 
of the most successful. They went, and next 
day the Bending Bow retumed, bearing the 
scalps of twenty bears that he had slain, and 
they all cried aloud: The Bending Bow will 
bear the Lone Bird to his home m. Just then 
an exulting shout was heard in the forest, and 
“ Who Strikes the Game,” bounding into their 
midst, also threw twenty scalps of the bear at 
the fect of the old men. 

Then was Wah-bun troubled, for he saw in 
this the hand of the Great Spirit. And he 
sought his lodge, and there he found his daugh- 
ter bowed to the ground, and her eyes were red 
with weeping. 

He raised her up kindly,and asked, Where- 
fore dost thou weep, my daughter!“ 

And the Lone Bird answered: Are you not 
iny father? Is not the lodge of Wah-bun large 
enough for his daughter? 

Then was the heart of Wah- bun moved ; 
he kissed his child, and he said: Never shall 
the Lone Bird leave the lodge of Wah-bun.“ 

And he returned to his people on the shore 
of the lake, and told them it was the will of 
the Great Spirit that his daughter should not 
leave him; and the old men responded: “ It is 
the will of the Great Spirit!” And the young 
warrii and women all returned to their 
homes. Then werc the eyes of the Lone Bird 
filled with gladness. 

The summer and the autumn passed, and 
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the snows of winter began to melt, and Wah- 
bun went forth on the sunny slope of the hi 
to make sugar. His daughter accompanied 
and assisted him, and in vessels of bark gath- 
ered the sweet juice of the maples. 

One day, when the smoke was curling slow- 
ly up from her father’s fire on the slope of the 
hill, and-the warm sun shone mildly down on 
the trees, that seem to live beneath its glow, 
the Lone Bird seated herself on a bare rock 
apd looked around her. And though all was 
bright and beautiful, yet she was sad. She 
thought of her father and her mother; they 
still lived, but their heads had grown gray, 
and their steps were slew, and she knew that 
they must soon-die. She leaned her head upon 
her hand, and felt that she was allalone. At 
her- feet the sun had melted away the snow, 
and the young flowers of spring looked mod- 
estly up in her face; and then she saw, for the 
first time, that they grew in pairs, two on a 
stem, and that they seemed to lend beauty, one 
to the other. 

“Tt is strange,” said the Lone Bird, “I have 
never notioed this before; it is very strange!“ 
Just then she heard a merry chirping. above 
her head, and looking up, she saw that the 
birds were returning from the South, and again 
spreading themselves through the forests of the 
North. She saw, also, that they nestled togeth- 
er, two and two, and she exclaimed: “ Neither 
do the birds sing nor the flowers blossom 
alone!” At that moment swept over a great 
flight of water-fowl, and with much noise they 
alighted on the bosom of the lake. She looked 
as they flung up the spray on their glad wings, 
and lo! they glided over the water in pairs !- 

And then the thoughts of the Lone Bird 
returned to herself again, and she felt her lone- 
liness mare than ever. And she reflected on 
her coldness to the young warriors of her na- 
tion, and thought of the reproof of her father, 
and she said, despondingly~ Oh! I love not, 
I love not! I am all alone! Alas! why did 
the Great Spirit fill the breast of the birds with 
that love which he denies to his daughter?” 
And she bowed her head and wept. 

The Lone Bird sat long, wrapped in her 
meditations, and when she roee to go home, it 
was evening. The full moon had just lifted its 
disk of silver, without a spot to mar its bright- 
ness, above the waters of the great lake, upon 
which the tiny waves leaped up joyously, as if 


to catch the slanting beams upon their crests.. 


The Lone Bird gazed upon the moon, and her 


_face grew radiant under its mild light, and, 


stretching forth her arms as if she would clasp 
it, she exclaimed; “Oh! how beautiful thou 
art! Would that I had such as thec to love; 
then would tbe-Lone Bird no longer sorrow in 
der lonelinesg.” 

The Great, Manitou heard the voice of the 
Ojibway maiden, and no sooner had she ut- 
tered these words, than he transferred her to 
the bosom of the moon, where her. image is 
secn to, this day. 

Great was the lamentation in the lodge of 
Wah-bun because the Lone Bird returned not; 
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but when, her father lifted his eyes to the Great 
Spirit in heaven, he there saw his daughter in 
the embraces of the moon. Then Wah-bun 
sorrowed no more for the loss of his child. 
Many, very many snows have: passed, and 
the Ojibways have become small and weak; 
the stranger occupies their hunting-grounds, 
and the graves of their fathers are unhonored ; 
but still the spring comes, the little flowers 
still blossom on the slope of the hill, the birds 
nestle together on the budding branches, the 
wild-fowls toss up the waters on their wings, 
and still the Lone Bird looks down upon the 
daughters of her nation, who trace her form in 
the disk of the moon, and tell her strange story 
by the light of the lodge fire, in the long nights 


of autumn. 
[TO BE CONTIXUED.] 


— oe 
YOUNG MEN. 

Many great men performed their greatest 
achicvements before forty! Alexander the 
Great died at thirty-three. Napoleon had 
achieved all his victories at thirty-five. Wash- 
ington was twenty-seven when he covered the 
retreat of the British army under Braddock, 
and not forty-five in 1776. At thirty-three, 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. At thirty, Hamilton helped to frame the 
Constitution of the United States. At twenty- 
three, Melancthon wrote the Loct Communes, 
which passed through fifty editions in his life- 
time. At thirty-three, he wrote the Augsburg 
Confession. At twenty-nine, Ursinus wrote the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Zwingle wrote his 
chief works before forty, and died at forty-six. At 
the Disputation of Leipsic, Lusher was thirty- 
five; at the Diet of Worms, thirty-seven. At 
twenty-seven, Calvin wrote the Institutes. 
Moses sent young men to spy out the land of 
Canaan, and Joshua sent young men, as spies, 
to Jericho, Saul, David, and Solomon achiev- 
ed their greatest works before they had reached 
middle life. 

John the Baptist and the Apostles did their 
life-work as young men, and Jesus Christ 
finished his labors and endured his sufferings 
as a young man. Not a decrepit, worn-out life, 
but the warm blood of manhood’s morning, 
did he shed upon the cross for the world’s re- 
demption. P 

—— — a 


Facts CoNCERNING Humax LITER. The to- 
tal number of human beings on the earth is 
computed at 1,000,000,000 (one thousand wail- , 
lions), and they speak 3,064 known tongues. 
The average duration of human life is 88} 
years. One-fourth of those born die before 
they are 7 years old, and one half befpre the 
age of 17. Out- of 100 persons, only six reach 
the age of 60 years. Out of 500 persons, only 
one attains the age of 80 years. Sixty persons 
die every minute. Tall men live longer than 
short ones. Married men are longer lived than 
the single. Rich men live; on the average, 42 
years, but the poor only 30 years. There is a 
drunkard to every 74 persons. 
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@ur Social Relations. 


Od, happy they the happiest of their kd 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in ove fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and t eir beings blend. — TAansen, 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS—AND WOMAN'S 
WRON GS. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


THESE terms are co-equivalents. Each is 
the measure of the other, like allegiance and 
protection. Disagree as we may about the facts, 
and the reasonings therefrom, all are ready 
enough to acknowledge, that denying a right, or 
abridging, or withholdig a right, is of itself a 
wrong, and may be a wrong of such magnitude 
as to endanger the whole constitution of soci- 
ety. Have we not found it so already with 
one form of human bondage ? 

The great problem—one of the greatest ever 
propounded to reasonable beings—that which 
involves the question of man’s supremacy and 
woman's subserviency, begins to be agitated 
under a new aspect, both abroad and at home. 
The solution can not long be deferred. The 
spirit of the age will not brook delay. How- 
ever men may differ, and conscientiously dif- 
fer, about the principles involved, or the pol- 
icy, or the expediency, of righting an acknowl- 
edged wrong, it is growing more and more ev- 
ident, by what we see in our leading newspa- 
pers, and in Congress, upon what is called the 
woman-suffrage question, that we may soon be 
called forth to decide it for ourselves. In a word, 
it is a question that can not be overlooked—nor 
thrust aside —nor trifled with nor answered 
by two or three quotations from tte Bible—as 
it has been heretofore, and we might say hitherto, 
by Statesmen, philanthropists, and theologians. 
Reduced to its simplest elements, the ques- 
tion is this: Have women souls ?—are they ac- 
countable beings? If they have souls, und are 
accountable beings, why should they not be 
free as men? Why not allow them to govern 
themselves as men do, by proxy—that is, hy 


‘representation? Are all men lawgivers from 


their birth, hereditary legislators, and rulers in 
perpetuity? and all women destitute of the 
qualifications for office, which are so abundant 
in man? 

“There!” said I, throwing down a paper, 
five or six years ago, from which I had just 
been reading aloud to my family a report of 
the proceedings of a Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion, held somewhere in New York, “there! 
you see what is brewing; but they have stolen 
my thunder.“ 

“ Well, I don’t mind that,” said my wife, “if 
they won't tell where they got it.” 

Here she represented, without intending to 
do so, the great body of.our worthiest and 
most intelligent women. To her and thou- 
sands like her at the time, all these Bloomer- 
isme were both preposterous and pernicious— 
unwomaealy—and affronting to the holier in- 
stinets of woman’s nature, if not absolutely 
shamefal and wicked. 

But she has lived to change her views; and 
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nòt more than two months ago I heard her ad- 
voeating, with uncommon earnestutes, the nat- 
ural and unalienable right of woman to vote, 
side by side with her husband, her father, her 
son, and her brothér;.subject nevertheless to 
the same conditions and qualifications. And 
why not ? 

I said nothing, for I saw that the: generous 
leaven of thought was astir, and that if she 
were let alone, she would be quite sure to 
“work out herown salvation,” though it might 
be “ with fear and trembling.” 

The oldest objection, and that which is most 
frequently urged to this hour against woman- 
suffrage, is founded upon her alleged inferior- 
ity to man; a false and foolisk-essumption, for 
if it were true, it could never be proved, and if 
proved, it would not affect the question. Hav- 
ing no common standard for both, and the 
type of womanhood not being the type of man- 
hood, you can no more compare them, with a 
view to logical results, than you could com- 
pare a rose-bush with an oak, the butterfly 
with a humming-bird, the Apollo Belvidere 
with Titian’s Flora, or the Mississippi with the 
Rocky Mountains. 

But if true, what then? Where is intellect 
a qualification? or bodily strength ? or stature ? 
or moral character? or a special aptitude for 
public affairs? If a man be not a driveling 
idiot or a town-charge, if he be neither an out- 
law nor a lunatic, nor under age, he is allowed 
to vote, if the people say so—to become a law- 
giver by proxy, if not in person, and a Presi- 
And why should it not be so with 
woman ? 


Give to the word “inferior” what meaning 
you will, you can not mean that all women are 
inferior to all men; though you reach that 
conclusion in a roundabout way, by refusing 
to them the privileges that men are allowed. 
Nor can you mean that there are not many 
women superior to many men, if not to most 
men. If you do not mean this, to be consistent 
with yourselves, you should allow suck women 
to vote, and to hold office. But enough; the 
argument, if argument it may be called, is not 
worth demolishing ; and I only mention it here, 
because I see it revived and urged with great 
earnestness, though under different disguises, in 
the Senate chamber of the United States. Be- 
cause some women are inferior to some men, in 
some things, or all women inferior to some few 
men in mathematics, or statesmanship and war, 
in architecture, eloquence, music, or poetry, 
therefore all men are so superior to all women, 
that no woman is entitled ta representation. 
What a syllogism ! It is in vain that we point 
them to Semiramis, to Maria Theresa, to Eliza- 
beth of England, or të hundreds who have been 
distinguished for administrative power; the 
answer is, Where women reign, men rule? Very 
true; but «ho chooses the men? Compare the min- 


‘ istry of Elizabeth, chosen by herself, with the 


mistresses of Charles or of George the Fourth, 
and you havea sample of what might be urged 
to show at least woman's equality with man, as 
a governing power. 


i equality, and to estat 
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But, say others—and among them the theo- 
logians—the husband is the head of the wife, 
because by God’s ordinance he is to“ rule over 
her.” Granted——after marriage, and with 
certain qualifications, which leave her account- 
ability undisturbed. We treat her as a free 
agent where she gets for herself; but under 
English law, and here and there under our 
law, if she transgress in the presence of her 
husband, or if she aid and abet him in the 
commission of acrime, the husband is punished, 
and the wifé goes free—thcreby showing that 
by law a married woman is no longer a free 
agent, and no longer responsible. But will 
God sanction these decisions? ‘God created 
man in His own image Male and fe- 
male created He them.” Is there’ any distinc- 
tion of rank here? And when he breathed into 
thenrthe breath of life, and man became a living 
soul, how Was it with woman? Was there 
but one soul for both, and that the soul of man? 

But are ali men to have dominion over all 
women, by virtue of this declaration, whether 
married or unmarried? It would seem so, 
judging from what we hear every day in 
courts of justice, as they are called, and in our 
Senate chambers. Non sequtturs are all the 
rage now, like chignons, and: might be classed 
with them, and called by the same name, tor 
they are both non sequiturs. 

And even after marriage, is the rule“ of the 
husband without limitation? Is it a blind, ab- 
solute despotism, demanding a blind, absolute 
submission? Is the wife to abandon her con- 
victions at his bidding? to have no opinions, 
and no conscience of her own? Is her hus- 
band tobe her representative, and she to lose her 
individualit ? that glorious prerogative which 
God himeelfeppeéats to revérence in his cres- 
tures, since he-never allows óne man’s to merge 
in that of anothef, and will not suffer it to 
be questioned or tampered with, from the be- 
ginning td the end of his career, on earth or in 
heaven—that property which lies at the very 
foundation of the system, whereby he admin- 
isters the affairs of the universe? that unshift- 
ing, unchangeable center to which all that we 
know of man's history and hope converges! ? 
—that wonderful microcosm we call salf? 

And why in politics, any more than in mor- 
als, or religion, or in matters of taste? Where 
are the limitations? aint Paul says so and 
so, said a man to His wife, who had somehow 
got an idea into her Read that she was not her 


own husband—nof he the wife—that one soul 
was not enough for both, and that they ought at 


least to have one soul apiece, with a corre- 
sponding conscience, and a corresponding ac- 
eountability. “That's where Paul and I dif- 
fer,” was het reply. And why not, if the 
words of St. Paul are w bet twisted from their 


everything? Who has a ph : 
over which the wife’s judgment or conscience 


may not be allowed to pass, if the judgment and 


conscience of her husband should happen to 
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differ from hers? In other words, is the wife i 
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a responsible being, or is tlie rere to an- 
swer for her misdecds before the tribunal 
above, as he answers here sometimes before 
earthly tribunals? Will God entertain such a 
plea to his jurisdiction? Will he be likely to 
defer to the authorities that men cite bcfore 
the judges of the land? If not, woe to the 
husband that would enslave, not the body of 
his wife only, but her conscience and her roul. 

Subordination there may be—there is—and 
there always must be, within certain acknowl- 
edged limits. But subordination does not im- 
ply inferiority beyond the relationship that ex- 
ists between the parties. “A man’s a man for 
a', that, and so is a woman a woman for a’ 
that, whether married or unmarricd. 

„Order is Heaven's first law,“ 

says Pope. 
„This stands conftest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest.” 


Granted ; but are the smaller, good-for-nothings? 
Are they nobodies? If so, then of the ten 
thousand millions that inhabit the earth, only 
one, and he the greatest (for there can be but 
one greatest), has dominion over all the rest. 

And even if it were a blind, unreasoning 
submission that God established for the 
wife, when He said that her husband should 
rule over her, how is it with the unmarried ? 
And how with the men who are not husbands ? 
Are they to rule over all women, because hus- 
bands rule their wives? And is not the ar- 
gument derived from this brief Scripture, 
rather too much of a piece with that which 
seeks to justify another kind of human bond- 
age, even slavery, by the curse pronounced up- 
on Ham? 

Does the right of self-government cxist only 
in man? If original and tMherért with mau, 
why not with woman? And if neither origi- 
nal nor inherent in all who are cndowed with 
understanding and conscience, how came it to 
belong to man exclusively? Because men are 
the lawgivers. 

Were it otherwise—did women make the 
laws, or establish ‘governments—the tables 
might be turned with a vengeance. By the 
courtesy of lawyers and lawgivera (and al- 
most all lawgivers have been lawyers in the 
the tadpole state) married women are always 
classed with infants, idiots, lunatics, and per- 
sons beyond sen, where their rights are in 
question. How would the men relish this, if 
they had women who chose to retaliate, for 
legislators ? 

That women are unlike men does not show 
that women are inferior, or that man is the 
type, and woman a degeneracy, or a departure. 
Yet it would seem to be so understood by 
some of her adversaries. But wherefore such 
infinite variety? No two of the whole human 
race are alike. Men do not differ from women 
more than men differ among themselves, in all 
the attributes of manhood, character, and pur- 
pose. Why such endless variety, therefore, 
but that our sympathies may be engaged, our 
affections enlarged and strengthened by exer- 
cise, and that we may become tolerant and 
charitable in matters of opinion, eschewing 
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prejudice, and cherishing what we call good- 
fellowship? In barbarous ages, and even 
among the civilized—like the Romans and 
Grecks—all strangers were enemies. The 
Chinese are no worse than were the Hebrews 
in the great commonwealth of Ismael. All the 
rest of the world were “ heathen” to the Jews, 
as they are “ outside barbarians” to the Chi- 
nese. 

At the beginning, the great human family, 
after the separation of tribes took place, were 
strangers. They were like a vast multitude 
gathered about the base of a mountain whose 
top was lost in the sky. They werc in groups, 
widely separated, not within speaking distance, 
and having little or no communcation with each 
other. But in their progress from barba- 
rism to civilization, and from civilization to 
Christianity, they. go up the mountain by 
tribes, and are brought nearer and nearer to- 
gether at every step, and often without know- 
ing it, or desiring it, lest their prejudices may 
be disturbed, until at last they get a glimpse 
of the great white throne, and begin to feel the 
glow of universal brotherhood. Shall this 
great distinguishing power and privilege, 
founded on man’s individuality, be denied for- 
ever to onc half of the whole human race? or 
shall they be encouraged and helped, whenever 
they stretch forth their arms toward the top- 
most elevation accessible to man? 

But we must go deeper, much deeper, and 
make thorough work of our investigation. A 
great principle is involved—the very germ of 
our nationality—the great seal to our char- 
ter of independence. If we have any real 
veneration for our fathers, if we have any 
regard for consistency, how can we refuse 
to or women the right of representation, 
so long as we tax them to the uttermost? We 
went through a war of nearly eight years with 
a mighty people, to establish the great funda- 
mental principle that representation and taxa- 
tion should go together. 

And when our fathers were told that they 
had nothing to complain of—that they were 
tirtuully represented by their brothera, whose 
interest was identical with theirs, what was 
their answer? The roar of artillery, the bay- 
onet charge, and red-hot thunderbolts. And 
what then? Why, then, having established 
the principle for themselves, and for their sons 
forever, they turn round upon their daugh- 
ters, and wives, and sisters, and mothers, yrg- 
ing the very arguments which they had tram- 
pled under foot in their fiery indignation, and 
declare that one half of their whole population 
shall be denied the privilege forever, and be 
doomed toa sprt of qualified bondage—only 
distinguished from slavery, by their not being 
sold in the public market-place to the highest 
bidder; not being allowed to share in the gov- 
ernment of themselves—to enjoy their own 
earnings—to acquire or transmit property as 
men do—and always subject to taxation with- 
out representation. And if they seem to be 
dissatisfied, or stretch forth their hands to us, 
we ask what thcy would have. We assure 
them that they are virtually represented, and 


by those who can have no Interest in wrong- 
ing or oppressing them—their fathers, and 
brothers, and sons. We tell them that their 
interests and ours are identical, as if all the in- 
terests of any two human beings, with a soul 
apiece, could ever be identical. But virtual re- 
presentation did not satisfy our fathers; and af- 
ter it comes to be understood, it will not satis- 
isfy their daughters. Already there are signs, 
both abroad and at home, cast, west, north, and 
south, which can not be mistaken—signs por- 
tentous and alarming, if they should be disre- 
garded. Only a few days ago, on motion of 
Mr. Eaton, the Committee on the Judiciary, in 
the Senate chamber of Maine,” were instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of so amending 
the Constitution as to allow suffrage to females. 
And so in other legislative bodies, there are 
signs of new life. 

„But women are never satisfied,” say their 
husbands and fathers, without stopping to ask, 
“Are we?” Let me give an illustration which 
just occurs to me. Many years ago, in look- 
ing over a pile of caricatures at a book stall in 
Paris, I lighted upon one representing a hus- 
band and wife taking a walk in a heavy shower. 
The husband wore high boots, a large over- 
coat with capes, and carried an umbrella, so 
that the rain poured down upon the shoulders 
of a delicate-looking woman wearing muslins 
and thin slippers, and trying to step daintily 
over the puddle, with her dress lifted to her 
knees. “ Tu n'es jamais contente!” says the 
husband, looking over one shoulder at her, as 
they plunge forward through. the rattling 
shower. Could a better illustration be fur- 
nished for aur legislation just now ? 

“ But,” say certain of our leading politicians 
and embryo statesmen, through the newspapers, 
“what would women have“ Will they never 
be satisfied? No longer ago than last week I 
saw, in the Boston Journal, a clever essay on 
the subject, in which the two following argu- 
ments were used, which, being new, deserve an 
answer: 

1. Women do not ask for the right of suf- 
frage. | 

Answer: Very true. Asa body, they do not; 
as individuals, they do sometimes, if not always. 
They are not sufficiently enlightened. They 
do not understand well the bearings of the 
question. They have been so long under bond- 
age, if not to the fear of death, to the fear or 
being laughed at, of being misunderstood and 
misrepresented—and miserepreseniad, « even more 
cruelly than they are now. 

But if none asked for the right of suffrage, 
what then? The Chinese women do not ask 
to be set free from the bandages that cripple 
their feet, and keep them from gadding ; with 
them, it is a distinction that they are proud and 
jealous of; they glory in their helplessness and 
submissiveness to long usage. And why should 
not our women glory in theirs? 

So, too, the Hindoo widow does not ask to 
be made free from the law that binds her, hand 
and foot, to the dead body of her husband, and 
roasts her alive. 

But are these good and sufficient reasons for 
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crippling one hundred and fifty millions of wo- 
men in China, more or less, and for roasting 
widows alive in Hindostan ? 

By far the largest portion of the slaves held in 
this country—the colored slaves, I mean now— 
never asked to be delivered from their bondage. 
But, instead of waiting until they were suffi- 
ciently enlightened to understand the question, 
we set them all free at a single blow, leaving 
them to ask at their leisure. 

The boys at Eton and Harrow who were 
loudest in their denunciation of the fagging 
system, when it came to the pinch, voted for it, 
because they wanted their turn. Should this 
interfere with the proposed abolition of such 
brutal barbarism ? 

If it were left for our children to ask for ed- 
ucation, before they were led or forced into the 
school, or the meeting-house, what would they 
know of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
what of algebra, and the higher mathematics, 
and the sciences, in after life? and what of the 
Bible? Are we to*withhold what we know 
they are entitled to, what they need, and 
must have, because they do not ask for it? 
They do not often ask for medicine; but we 
give it, nevertheless. And whenever they are 
incapable of judging for themselves as women 
are upon the subject of law, as well as about 
taxation and representation, and the inherent 
right of suffrage—what is our duty? Are we 
not bound to judge for them, and to act for them, 
taking care that the commonwealth shall suf- 
fer no wrong? In all other cases we do, and it 


is not only expected, but required of us, to en- 


lighten the ignorant, to help the helpless, and 
right the wrongs of all who are deceived or op- 
pressed. Let women understand how much 
they have at stake in the question of suffrage. 
Let them be made to see that voting is a bar- 


in, that salaries and wages and employment 
epend upon the elective franchise, and the 
will soon ask to have the bandages taken off, 
and the funeral pyre split up for oven-wood. 

2. But, says the Boston Journal, “ Men do not 
always vote.” 

Answer: Very true. A large portion of our 
people seem to regard the privilege as a tax, 
the distinction that others are fighting for 
throughout the Christian world, as a burden, 
except on great occasions, But then, observe, 
they always may vote, if they will. So, too, they 
do not always bear arms, nor keep arms in 
their houses, but they are allowed to do 80; 
deny the right, and a revolution would follow 
within forty-cight hours. 

And this is all we would ask for woman. Al- 
low her to vote—concede the right—and leave 
her to decide for herself, whether she will exer- 
cise the right or not; and if she should prove 
herself incapable or unworthy, by abusing or 
neglecting the privilege, the controversy will be 
ended forever, and we shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we have done all we could 
for her. 

But under this division of our subject, enough. 
Senator Morrill, one of our ablest and best men, 
has just been embodying the arguments against 
woman-suffrage, in the Senate chamber of the 
United States, with snch effect, that he deserves 
to be answered; and in my next, which will 
be my last, I propose to answer him—as he 
deserves. His positions are well taken, and 
well. sustained, but, in my judgment, are both 
unsound and inconclusive—I do not say un- 
satisfuctery, but unsound and self-destroying. 
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NO BABY IN THE HOUSE. 


No baby in the house, I know 
'Tis far too nice and clean; 
No tops-by careless fingers strewn 
Upon the floor are seen; 
No finger-marks are on the panes, 
No scratches on the chairs, 
No wooden men set up in rows, 
Or marshaled off in pairs; - 
No little stockings to be darned, 
All ragged at the toes; 
No pile of mending to be done, 
Made up of baby-clothes ; 
No little troubles to be soothed, 
No little hands to fold; 
No grimy fingers to be washed, 
No stories to be told; 
No tender kisses to be given, 
No nicknames, “ Love” and “ Mouse ;” 
No merry frolics after tea— 
No baby in the house. 
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PLAIN WORDS WITH THE BIG BOYS. 


BY REV. ALYRED TAYLOR. 


ABOUT SLUGGARDS. 

Ir is neither right nor reasonable to suppose 
that our Creator has made anything which is 
positively of no use at all. There are many 
things that seem useless when we first look at 
them, but on more careful investigation we 
find some wise purpose in their creation. If 
we ransack the universe for the most useless 
thing that is to be found, we find it in the per- 
son of the genuine sluggard—a fellow who 
appears to have no object to live for; who 
verily lives and has his being, moving in paths 
of activity only so much as is necessary to get 
enough to eat; dawdling and idling his time 


in thankless forgetfulness of the fact that so- 


ciety has a right to expect some service from 
him, at least in proportion to the amount of 
good food he consumes; without energy of 
body, and with only enough energy of 
mind to care for providing himself with “a 
little more sleep, and a little more slumber.” 
There is but one good use to which the poor 
creature can be put, and it is well, occasionally, 
to catch a first-class sluggard, and show him 
up, as animals are shown in moral menageries, 
for a sample of something which every right- 
minded young man wants to resemble as little 
as possible. Beyond this degree of usefulness 
the sluggard has no value, unless it is to be ap- 
pointed to office by some professional] politician 
who has offices in his gift, and so to be used for 
stuffing, just to keep other and better men out. 
It may be said that the Creator did not make 
the sluggard in all his sluggishness, exactly as 
we find him. To what extent laziness is “ orig- 
inal sin,” and to what extent it is actual trans- 
gression, we will not here discuss. That is a 
theological question, which may be discussed 
elsewhere by anybody who chooses to discuss 
it. Suffice it to say that the best of us have a 
little streak of lazy in our make-up. Very few 
of us are so made as to work merely because 
we love work. The sluggard is the poor crea- 
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ture who never fought against the laey in him, 
but looked on it as a lion in the way,” and 
yielded submission to it rather than take the 
trouble to fight it. The industrious person who 
has overcome it, has overcome only after long 
struggles with it, until industry has become a 
habit and a pleasure. 


Solomon must have had some sluggards 
about him. Most probably they were some of 
his own immediate relations, whom he did not 


like to turn out of doors. His energetic dispo- 


sition would have prompted him to part with 
any of his officials or servants who might prove 
to be of the slothful sort. From his allusions 
to them, and his graphic pictures of their char- - 
acter, in the book of Proverbs, it is easy to see 
that he had no respect for them. Lazy folks 
nowadays need not look to his writings for aid 
and comfort in their laziness. We can almost 
see Solomon pulling some idle chap’s ears, and 
bidding him to “be quicker, sir!” as he says 
“he that is slothful in his work is brother to 
him that is a great waster.” How true to the 
life is his description of the indolent young 
man waiting fora fortune! The soul of the 
sluggard desireth, and hath nothing ;” and the 
addition, by way of contrast, of the man who 
has toiled for his living, and, spite of obstacles, 
gained a competency—“ but the soul of the 
diligent shall be made fat.“ It is not difficult 
to imagme that we hear Solomon pounding at 
the door of the snoring laggard, and calling, in 
a pretty loud voice, How long wilt thou sleep, 
O sluggard? When wilt thou arise out of thy 
sleep?“ —and following up his call with the 
prophetic exhortation, “so shall thy poverty 
come as one that traveleth, and thy want as 
an armed man!” And when he photographs 
the drowsy fellow’s garden, with its dilapidated 
fence, its ungrufituplo crop of nettles and thorns, 
its generally antidy appearatice, its ragged and 
uncombed proprietor, aud fiis poverty-stricken 
surroundings, it is enough to make any young 
man who has brains, cycs, and hands cry out, 
“ O God, save ME from being a sluggard 1” 


Boys, let me tell you of a young man whom 
I know. A decent-looking fellow he used to 
be, except for a sleepy-looking pair of eycs, a 
shuffling gait, and a do-nothing way of getting 
along. In the morning he snored till breakfast- 
time, hurrying down stairs just in time to avoid 
having to eat a cold meal. At school he made 
it his rule to learn nothing that he could avoid 
learning, and to do nothing which he was not 
made to do. He was at the tail end of every 
class he was in, and had he sat in any seat but 
the tail seat, it would have brought forth the 
remark from some of his class-mates, “ Hallo! 
Sleepy, you ain't in your place!’ He was 


turned out of three or four stores, successively, 


because he was too lazy to be of use to the 
people who kept them; after which his father 
undertook the difficult task of setting him up” 
in business. But as fast as the father woud 
set him up, he would set himself down and by 
his indolent habits and miserable inattention 
to business lose all the capital the old gentle- 
man had generously intrusted him with. At 
last, in despair, papa said he would set him up 
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no more, but let him try his hand at paddling 
his own canoe. Poor fellow! He is too lazy 
to paddle. He is willing to float along, and he 
has floated into a “situation.” Isaw him the 
other day. Out at elbows, ragged at the knees, 


shabby all over, he occupies one of the very 


lowest stations in society, He might havo been 


in goad position, respected, esteemed, and with. 


money in his pocket and good clothes on his 
back. But he did not choose to fight the lazy 
in him, and all bis life he will reap the bitter 
consequences of his easy surrender. 

Boys, Ir DOESN’T PAY to be a sluggard. . It 
DOES PAY to fight against sloth, easa, and the 
disposition to sit down and rest before the work 
is done. Up with you, and work. like men till 
life's work is accomplished. And when the 
work is over,.and the results of the work are 
attained, then thankfully sit down to a rest, 
not of snoring indolence, but of. usefulness 
benevolence, and sunshiny old age. 

THH TEACHER. 

Nxt to the parent, the teacher may be said 
to exert the greatest influence upon the rising 
generation. In a country of school-houses the 
teacher is regarded by many as more than 
priest, more than magistrate; and we venture 
nothing in the assertion that every man or wo- 
man to-day, who was trained in early life ei- 
ther in a public or private school, will recall 
more facts in connection therewith that have 
stamped the character and guided the purposes 
and shaped the future life—will remember more 
that the teacher has said and done, than per- 
haps. all other incidents and influences com- 
bined—save always the admonitions, the af- 
fectionate soficitude, the gentle guidance and 
training of the mother. fi Gig the term 
mother, we mean aot only she who gave birth, 
but she who was also able to give the motherly 
culture and instruction. If a mother happen 


to be vicious, she can do more than all other 


agencies combined to pervert and mislead her 
child; and in this article we would be under- 
stood as using the word mother in its best 
sense, as we also use that of teacher. 

Giving birth and nursing to the babe does 
not comprise the whole of motherhood. Teach- 
ing a child to repeat its alphabet and to spell 
and read, is not all we mean by the word 


teacher. To be a mother is te brood over the 


child’s soul, to feed its opening intellect, to 
regulate its passions, to develop its powers, 
and to lead it, if we may so speak, hy the heart 
rather than by the hand. The teacher to a. 
comsiderable extent takes the place, for the 
time being, of the mother, and is to love the 
child, to regard it with the eye of prophecy, to 
see what it is capable of doing and becoming, 
and to lead its mind by proper eweouragenicnt 


and assistance to take hold on and appreciate 


the noble and the true. - : 
We have heard the question discussed, 
“Whether there should be anything taught 
in a school besides mere intellectual educa- 
tion?” While in this country it may not be 


good policy or at all necessary to teach dog- 
matic theolegy and sectarian forms of thought, 
still we believe that no school ought to exist 
where the cardinal principles of religion and 
the purest morality are not explained and in- 
culcated. The real teacher, like the mother, 
is not confined to the cultivation of the intel- 
lect alone, but has a mission to the moral sen- 
timents, to the heart, to the soul; to the social 
also as well as to the intellectual faculties. 
The teacher must regulate the passions, must 
guide and instruct the feelings. The world 
has suffered too much already from persons 
educated only in intellect. He who is only 
thus instructed, having neglected the moral 
feelings, may become an intellectual giant, but 
a moral pigmy; and he whose moral nature 
and passions are not instructed and guided, is 
the more to be dreaded in proportion as he has 
the sharper intellectual perceptions, for he is 
all the more fitted to “scatter firebrands, ar- 
rows, and death.” 

But what particular faculties does the teacher 
require? In the first place, the teacher should 
have a good constitution—should be healthy. 
Unfortunately, many teachers are not healthy, 
for those who have not an excellent supply of 
physical power are most apt to adopt a mental 
pursuit, and as life is adjusted, close study, of 
all human pursuits, tends most to sap the 
foundations of health. But when the whole 
man is educated, in the body as well as in the 
brain, the teacher may be as healthy as any 
other person. The teacher, then, should have 
a plenty of warm blood, an ample endowmegt 
of the vital temperament, to produce good-na- 
ture and an easy, mellow, pliable spirit. There 
should be enough of the motive or bilious 
temperament to give endurance and power, 
There should be a high order of the mental 
temperament, to give clearness of thought, 
vigor of judgment, promptness of mental ac- 
tion, and susceptibility. In short, the teacher 
should have a first-class temperamental organ- 
ization, high-toned and strong. 

In mental development there should be 
enough of Combativencss and Destructiveness 
to give courage and energy, and enough of 
Firmness and Self-Esteem to command the re- 
spect of every pupil. There should be courage 
enough to make the roughest boy feel that his 
master is present. We do not approve of 
harsh measures, or of fierceness and force. 
We simply want the tcacher to possess the 
power, and to impress those inclined to be 
rude and stubborn that the teacher could, if 
necessary, subdue them without much effort. 


Let the spirit of might in the pupil feel that | 


the teacher has,more might, and that is all that 
is necessary. It need not be brandished or 
shown up. 

The teacher should have a good intellect. 
It is fatal. to the teacher’s success if the pupil 
can think faster than the teacher. The teacher 
should. have good reasoning as well as good 
perceptive power; and there is no man who 
needs a better memory than the teacher, so 
that he can carry his knowledge constantly in 
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mind, ready for use wheneverrequired. Noth- 
ing gives pupils a higher appregiation of the 
teacher than his appearing to know every- 
thing; and there is nothing Hke prompt an- 
swers on the part of the teacher to inspire this 
idea. 

There should be a strong endowment of the 
faculty called Human Nature, in a teacher, to 
enable him to read the minds and dispositions 
of the pupils at a glance. There is nothing 
like knowing whom we have to deal with, in 
order to secure respect and influence. 

The teacher should also have large Benevo- 
lence, so that discipline and intelligence may 
be exercised with kindness. 

Authority or governing power is necessary. 
This arises from a good degree of Self-Esteem 
and Firmness, which give steadfastness and 
dignity; and these should be backed up by 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, which 
give courage and executiveness. These quali- 
ties impress the pupil in guch a way as to in- 
duce obedience without a contest. 

The teacher should have a good degree of 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness, so as to seem 
to know something that has not been told, and 
to keep in reserve penalties and pains that 
have neither been threatened nor shadowed 
forth. We think it is not well for the teacher 
to lay down laws and penalties. The penal- 
ties, especially, should be kept back, so that 
the pupil shall never know what kind of an- 
noyance, or pain, or privation will follow an 
act of insubordination. 

The social nature must be large in the teach- 
er, so as to enable him to feel a natural, draw- 
ing attachment and affection for the pupils un- 
der his care. We can instruct those we love a 
thousand times better than those we do not 
love. Besides, we feel an interest in those we 
love, and awaken in them a corresponding 
love for us; and when this magnetic connec- 
tion between teacher and pupil is established, 
government, instruction, reception, and obedi- 
ence come as a matter of course. There may 
be exceptions, but they are few and far between. 

The teacher should have a simple style. The 
Great Teacher in his parables made everything 
plain and simple to his disciples, and so far as 
the teacher can imitate the Great Model, in 
gentleness, kindness, paticnce, clearness of 


thought, and elevation of purpose, the greater 
will be the success. He who can enlist the 
moral and religious nature of the young, can 
employ and control all the other powers ad- 
vantageously. 
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STUDY OF THE BII. x. — Looking at the Bible’ 
merely as a historical fact; as a power in the 


world, which has influenced the opinions, and 
directed the life, and quickened tbe hearts of 
millions; which has been inspiration to the 
greatest minds of the race; which has lifted 
up nations from barbarism; which has been 
the spring of that philanthropy which is the 
boast of our civilization; und which is now the 
professed guide of three hundred millions of 
our fellow-men; surely these facts, apart from 
any consideration of its Divine oriyin, of its 
claims to be a revelation from God, demand for 
it a respectful attention and diligent study. 
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TRAVHL AND TRAVELERS. 
BEAR AND FORBBAR. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


PEOPLE travel as differently as they Tive. 
Can not every one number among his friends 
those who make hard work of life, and again 
those who enjoy it, and turn it into pleasure, 


and extract every ray of sunshine out of its 


prosaic atmosphere? Just so it is in travel- 
ing. Your sour-tempered, cross-grained old mis- 
anthrope rolls himself in his overcoat, pulls his 
hat down over his eyebrows, unfolds his news- 
paper, and woe to anybody short of a regularly 
badged conductor who shall attempt to inter- 
rupt him; while the fuir-faced woman behind 
him enjoys every step of the journey, takes in 
the lovely bits of woodland, and water-view, 


and nestling villages, and steep glens, that lie 


along the iron track like so many living pictures 
—reads the countenances of those around her, 
with a never-flagging interest in the great 
physiognomic volume, and treasures up every 
incident of the journey for future thought and 
discussion. Who do you suppose gets the 


most money's worth for their ticket, old Cross- 


grain, or his neighbor? 

Sometimes we think there ought to be a reg- 
ular Act of the Legislature to protect the 
rights and redress the wrongs of our traveling 
community. Is it ght for huge, stalwart men 
to occupy all the seats in the ladies’ cabin of 


_ferry-boats, while delicate women and fra- 


gile little girls stand? Is it right for them to 
crowd 'round the red-hot stoves of waiting- 


rooms, while women stand back by doors and 
windows and shiver in murderous draughts? 


„Or, again: is it right for women to pile up 


bandboxes and bundles on the seats beside 


them, while weary mechanics and teil-worn 
: business men fill the aisles of railroad cars, 


ry 


preferring one extra degree of weariness to the 


bold undertaking of claiming their own rights? 


The truth is, that American women are too 


apt to presume on the many delicate courtesies 


wo 


N — 


awarded them by the opposite sex, and de- 
mand as a right what is but a mere matter of 
option. It is not that we do not know better; 
the trouble is, we so seldom stop to think! I 
have no better right to a gentleman's seat in 
an omnibus than I have to the five-dollar bills 
in his pocket, or the piano in his parlor; why, 
then, should I look at him as if he were an es- 
caped convict, because he does not offer it to 
me the moment I enter an already over-crowd- 
ed vehicle? Little courtesies make life very 
sweet, but uo woman should lose her tem- 
per because they are oceasionally withheld. 
Another interesting and not altogether un- 
profitable study in traveling, is dress. Your 
practiced traveler wears something dark in 
color, serviceable in material, and, above all, 
something that will wash and won't spot. But 
the woman to whom a journey is a rare occur- 
rence, likes to wear her “best things,” lace 
bonnets, vivid shawls, and things appropriate 
only to a drawing-room! She looks with. 
rather @ pitying eye on the plainer guise of 


of their daily life! 


those around her; but by the time her skirts 
have been well trodden on by hurtying pas- 
sengers, her bonnet squeezed out of shape by 
the basket of the enterprising female behind 


her, and her shaw! neatly touched with widen- 


ing circles of grease from newly-oiled brakes, 
she views matters from quite a different stand- 
point! : 

After all, experience is the teacher from 
whom we learn most! | 


Here is the most fitting place for us to lift 
up our voice against an atrocious habit we have 
as a nation—that of reading in railroad cars, 
with the vehicles jumping and jerking and 
swaying from side to ste, and the printed 
Words dancing about the page, with our over- 
worked and over-strained cyes in reckless pur- 
suit. Take it as an average, every third per- 
son is armed with a book, or still worse (on 
account of bad type and obscure print), a 
newspaper. Just take note of them, and then 
afterward reckon up the number of eye-glasses 
and spectacles in the car. “ Put two and two 
together,” and at the end of ten years you may 
safely double the number! But what is to be 
done? It’s none of your business, nor mine, 
decides the indulgent Public, if a man chooses 
to ruin his eyesight! - 

“I can always judge of people's intellectual 
caliber,” says a would-be student of human na- 
ture, by the books they read in traveling.” 


Now, this is where our conceited friend is 
entirely mistaken. We happen to know that 
one of the Men of the Age—a giant in intel- 
lect, a chieftain in the world’s battles—laugh- 
ingly declares that he never travels without 
one of Eugene Sue’s or Victor Hugo's novels, 
by way of companion. Onec's mind can not 
always be on the tension,” he says. And we 


know poets, philosophers, and scientific men 


who generally travel with “ paper-covered liter- 
ature” in theircoat-pockefs! Perhaps this is not 
strictly according to the theory of consistency, 
but who ever knew a man who was wholly 
consistent? 7 

“ Bear and forbear” is perhaps the best 
inotto that could be inscribed over the door- 
ways of steamboat saloons and cars; for surely 
there is nowhere so great an occasion for 
Christian charity and uncomplaining good 
temper as here. We only wonder that con- 
ductors, ticket-agents, and official employces 


-are not canonized after ten years of duty! 


Just consider the perpetually-recurring trials 
Remember the fat man 
who has always put his ticket away safely, “ he 
don't just remember where,” and expects the 
conductor to stand patiently ten minutes, while 
he rummages the depths of his pockets and 
tarns his portmonnaie inside out! 
the old lady who keeps you waiting while’she 
wants to know just how far itis to Snailstown, 
and whether twenty-five cents isn’t rather too 
high for her ticket, and when the Company 
expect to reduce their rates, and whether’ you 
are. acquainted with Giles Hornby, who ‘used 
to be a ticket-agent on this road, twenty years 


ago, when her John used to travel a good deal: 


Remember 
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on it?” Think of the sharp-visaged old maid 
who is indignant because you decline to take 
her torn bills and jagged “currency.” Think 
of the helpless people who have to be helped, 
and ‘the ignorant who have to be instructed, 
and fhe behindhand who have to be hurried 
up, and the indignant who are to be reasoned 
with, and the foolish questions which are to be 
answered, not according to their folly! Think 
of all these things, we say, and then bless the 
lucky fate that made you a merchant, or a gro- 
cer, or a banker, or a rag-picker—anything but 
a conductor or a railroad agent! 

Bear and forbear!’ We do not mean you 
are to allow yourself to be crowded out of 
your seat by the encroaching elbows of your 
neighbor, nor to sit patiéntly by while some 
silly mamma's darling baby drags wet candy 
over yéur broadcloth, or wipes orange-juiced 
fingers on your wife’s dun-colored dress! 
That would be a little too much for human na- 
ture to endure without. remonstrance, We 
simply mean, try and late your conduct in 
some degree according to the Golden Rule. If 
children are noisy and disturb the even cur- 
rent of your thoughts, remember the time when 
you were a child yourself; if the old gentle- 
man in the corner snores too ea think of: 
your own white-haired old father at home, and 
be charitable! We have seen venomous glagces 
directed at the mother of a crying babe in the 
cars—aye, and from soft eyes, too, that could 
beam with gentle womanly light—that fairly 
made us indignant; as if the poor, nervous lit- 
tle woman was in any degree to blame—as if 
she were not already sufficiently worn out and 
fretted, without be < pan to` feel that she 
was obnoxious to all fellow-wavelers ; 

Not many months ago, the sleep of varions 
“ first-class lle a in A night ph WAS Bi 
broken by the wailing and crying of a young W- 
fant, who, like Rachel of old,“ refused bbe cae: ý 
forted, and jpt its 
Our readers | 


father welling up- and. 

mn the soior 9 55 wi all night, long. 
yy agine the only 

half. suppressed complaints hd comments of 


the other passengers, who foutid that sleep was 
a luxury to be wooed in Win. At one 
of the state room doors opened, and a choleric 
gentleman thrust forth his head surveyed 
the dimly-lighted cabin where fired - out 
father was vainly endeavoring: to quiet the 
restless little one. 

“I should like to know, sir,” said the indig- 
nant traveler, “where that child’s mother is, 
and why che is not here, taking care of it, 80 
as to give other people a chance to sleep? 
This noise is perfectly intolerable P” 

The poor, pale father paused an instant in 
his efforts to‘etill the little wailet; and answered 
quietly, “Do you wish to- Know where this 
child's mother is, se? Well, I will tell you. 
She is lying in her coffip, in the baggage - room, 
at this instant.“ . 

There was no word more of complaint, but 
a silence fell upon all who had been most 
ready to find fault. The:gentieman who had 
asked the question went back to his state-room, 
dressed himself, und caiié out once more. 

“Give mé the child, Be sald, I will take 
care of it white yon liè don and try toget a 
little rest.“ And all that night little crea- 
ture hag volunteer nurses en for ton ba- 

es 

Should we be as ready to tritictse our fellow- 
creatures, if we could always know-ẹl] the cir- 
cumstances? There is a deep meral‘in this 
little incident, told by a gentlemag who wae 


ali: to bear and forbear” more {yan we do. 
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VISITING THH SIOK. 


To visit the sick is a Christian duty; and to 
learn how to make these visits pleasant and 
profitable tp the sick, is another. Will you, 
kind friends, allow one who struggled with dis- 
ease upon a couch of pain, while days length- 
ened into weeks, the weeks to months, and 
even these to years—will you allow such a ones 
for the sake of her suffering friends, to offer a 
few suggestions on this subject ? 

It is a hard thing when the young heart is 
glowing with bright hopes forthe future, when 
fancy is painting its most beautiful pictures for 
the young eyes to gaze upon, to be suddenly 


stricken down, to see all your bright hopes and 


plans, all your beautiful fancy pictures, lying 
in ruins at your feet. It is a hard thing at any 
time or age to be laid aside from lifts busy 
work, to feel that the warid car get along just 
as well without you, to be shut away from 
even a ray of God's blessed ‘sunshine, to have 
the poor body racked with pain, but worst of 
all to know that long years may come and 
go ere health can return or death come to 
relieve. Such chastening does “ for a time 
seem grievous,” but through the loving-kind- 
ness of a merciful God, it can bring forth the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness to them that 
are exercised thereby.“ . 

But aside from the unavoidable suffering 
from disease, inconsiderateness and thought- 
lessness in a sick room have been the cause of 
much more. How often has the relating of an 
exciting piece of news in the presence of a sick 
person undone entirely a physician’s work of 
months! My dear friends, before you start on 
your errands of mercy to the sick, think of 


what you are going tosay. Do not enter the. 
house all out of breath and tell of a fearful’ 


railroad accident or horrible murder. Do not 
start back and utter an exclamation of surprise 
if the sick one seems nearer the “shining 
shore” than when you last saw her. Do not 
to an attendant at the bed-side and ask 
all manner of questions as to how she came te 
be worse, otc. It is not pleasant to hear our 
own sufferings rehearsed. 
But above all things else, do not beg to goin 
n sick-room, and then with a woe-begone ex- 
ression and a little snuffling stand and 
“look” at the invalid as though she were on 
exhibition. This is very provoking as well as 
ludicrous in the extreme. If you can not com- 
mand your feelings, you will do but little good 
in the sick room. A cheerful smile in sickness 
is often stronger proof of sympathy than tears. 
Avoid the other extreme. Do not talk and 
laugh loudly, and say to the patient, Why, 
how much better you look! you must be 
nearly well! You look nearly as well as you 
ever did,” fancying that this is the kind of 
cheerfulness a sick person needs. You can not 
deceive us. We sick ones learn to be physiog- 
nomists and clairvoyants, and the desired re- 
sult is nevet obtained by telling us what we 
know jg false, and what we know that you 
know to be false. You can not make us be- 


X lieve that we are well when we are sick, and 
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all efforts at such acception annoy us. And 
when you struggle with your feelings, striving 
for our sakes to bear with you calm, hopeful 
faces, though your hearts are anxious and sad, 
when for our sakes your voices are gentle and 
cheerful, though your souls are burdened, you 
do not deceive us even then. We are not un- 
mindful of your noble sacrifice, we appreciate 
the delicacy of your feeling, we respect you for 
your bravery and strength, we love you for 
your love and sympathy, proven to us in such 
a tender manner. We do not want those near 
who try to make us think that we are better 
or worse than we really are; that our sickness 
is all imaginary, or that death will soon end it; 
but we do want the pure, tender, delicate sym- 
pathy that a calm, hopeful, loving spirit al- 
ways brings us. We want the soothing, bless- 
ed influence around us that needs not words 
to give us strength and patience, and if words 
are spoken, the tuneful voice that calls a bless- 
ing from our hearts. 


But we have wandered, and will renew sug- 
gestions, When you leave the sick-room for 
fear that “talking may disturb the invalid,” do 
not sit down in an adjoining room, from which 
every word can be distinctly heard, and talk 
steadily for the next two hours; and when you 
go to “ watch” through the night, please do not 
take a friend with you for company, and after 
satisfying yourself that the sick one is sleeping 
because her eyes are closed, commence “ whis- 
pering,” till warming with your subject, which 
is usually the invalid herself, you reach a pitch 
about half-way between the buzzing of a swarm 
of bees and the screech of a steam-engine, and 
then in the morning tell her friends that she 
has rested “ very comfortably through the 
night.” <A long train of sick-room experiences 
comes thronging into my mind as I write, 
many of them very painful even now, others 
assuming only a ludicrous aspect. A few of 
these incidents, without exaggeration, shall be 
committed to paper, with the prayer and hope 
that they may spare some poor sick friend 
somewhere from a like experience. 


Many people seem to have the idea that a 
person to become very sick must necessarily 
lose all his senses, especially that of hearing. 
Just think how entertaining such a conver- 
sation as the following, to one lying helpless, 
without even the power to say “ Stop /” 

Do you think she'll ever get well?“ 

“Ono! I shouldn’t be surprised at all if she 
didn't live till morning.” e 

“Do you know what the doctor thinks or 
her?” 

‘Well, he didn’t say much, but then any one 
could tell plain enough that he didn’t have 
much hopes of her.” 

“ How do you suppose her mother will stand 
it? It'll almost kill her, won't it!“ 

“Itll be a terrible blow. Won't you just 
look and see if she’s warm ?” 

A pinch of the ear, and a not very tender 
rub of a hand across the face, brings the com- 
forting exclamation, “ Cold! I shouldn't won- 
der if she never knew anything again !” 
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But death does not come this time, and weary 
days and nights pass by, till at last the day ot 
triumph arrives, when the bed for a few mo- 
ments is exchanged for the arm-chair ; and with 
this day of victory a kind-hearted but very in- 
considerate old lady arrives too, to “cheer us 
up and help wait upon us.” Her words of 
cheer commence in this way. “ Well, poor 
child, you've been sick a long time, haven't you? 
Your folks must be all clear worn out by this 
time Ah! what a thrust that was. Do not 
all invalids feel that the cross hardest to be 
borne in sickness is the knowledge that other 
hearts must ache for them; that other hands 
must grow weary in caring for them; that pre- 
cious lives may be shortened by the effort to 
lengthen theirs. 

“ Do you know how much the doctor charges 
a visit?” is the next inquiry, closing with the 
remark, “ doctors’ visits count up in the bill 
dreadfully !” 

Oh, we had almost forgotten about the care, 
the anxiety, the expense, and our heart was 
full of hope—the blessed hope of being well 
again, and of repaying, if possible, all that had 
been done for us. But back it all comes, and 
the poor weak nerves can hardly bear the 
shock. We were not strong enough to reason 
then, and the thoughts born of these few words 
fever the brain, till all thought is lost in delir- 
ium, and days and nights pase ere conscious- 
ness returns. Then over the same road again 
we have to go, from the terrible prostration, up, 
up slowly to the day of victory once more. 

What do you think our friend said the next 
time we saw her. To our great astonishment 
she asked, Do you really think you'll be in- 
sane? I heard that the doctor told some one, 
that he didn’t know but you might be.” 

We to beg of you never to go to the sick 
and tell them what people are saying ot 
them. No one can suffer from disease any 
great length of time without calling forth re- 
marks not pleasant to hear, from those who 
have experienced but little bodily pain, and 
were cowards when they did, who have not 
mind enough to suffer mentally, nor heart 
enough to have a spark of pure sympathy for 
those who can, and who are strangers entirely 
to that quality which “ suffereth long and is 
kind ;” and if you hear one who has long been 
an invalid called “ fidgety,” “ melancholy,” 
“ disappointed,” “insane,” or “lazy,” do not 
think it a kindness to tell the victim. 

Those who visit the sick for the purpose of 
religious conversation and prayer, often from 
pure motives of giving comfort and doing 
good, somctimes make sad mistakes. Let not 
those who visit the sick for this purpose 
consider it a solemn duty to say all that 
they had intended to say, even though those 
who should be their listeners are almost ut- 
terly unable from pain and weakness to at- 
tend to a word that is said. Never shall we 
forget a severe ordeal through which we pass- 
ed one hotsummer afternoon, during the tierce 
burning of three blisters, the pain of which was 
even yet surpassed by that which they were 
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intended to cure. A chilly presence in the 
room caused us to look up, and just inside the 
door stood a man with whom we had but lit- 
tle acquaintance, but whose missionary spirit 


had prompted him to pay us a visit. After a. 


few words with another in the room, he sud- 
denly turned and asked, Are yon a professor, 
miss?“ We could not have been more start- 
led had he said, Have you a cow or a sheep 
to sell?“ so abrupt and business-like was his 
manner; and in spite of blisters, in spite of 
pain, in spite of the-solemn visage before us, 
we could not keep from smiling, while the 
wicked thought suggested itself, “ Ask him pro- 
fessor of what?” Question after question fol- 
lowed, then a long lecture upon the duty of 
bearing afflictions with patience and meekness, 
after which a very long prayer, the final exer- 
cise being the singing of two hymns. It was 
terrible then, and the recollection is terrible 
now, so we will turn to a more comforting 
scene for relief, and also to picture a Christian 
minister well fitted to offer consolation to the 
‘sick and dying. 

In imagination to-night we see his peaceful, 
sunny face and hear his gentle, soothing, con- 
siderate words. I see you are suffering and 
very weak to-day, so we will not talk much. 
Remember there is One who careth for you 
always. He isa precious Comforter. Look up 
to Him! Grow strong in His strength! Love 
Him, trust Him, pray to Him! To His love 
and care I commend you. Good-bye.” . 

We could remember these few words. They 
left no weariness with them, but taught us to 
look up more trustingly to the precjous Com- 
forter, to lean more heavily upon His strong 
arm, to pray more earnestly that our afflictions 
might “ work out for us an exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” = 

We do not forget the doctors, and will talk 
about them another time. HOPE ARLINGTON. 
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NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


WE condense from the Tribune the following 
interesting accounts of the last moments of 
this highly esteemed American author: The 
death of Mr. N. P. Willis, which took place on 
Sunday evening, January 21st, at his resi- 
dence, Idlewild, on the North River, although 
not an occasion of surprise to the circle of 
intimate friends who had watched the pro- 
gress of the chronic maladies against which he 
had so ‘bravely fought for many years, will 
awaken a feeling of tender regret over a wide 
portion of our country Which recognized the 
brilliant qualities of his mind, and the peculiar 
traits of character, that gave him such marked 
distinction as an American poet, a lively and 
sparkling essayist, and a popular journalist. 

Mr. Willis was born in Portland, Me., on the 
20th of January, 1807, and had just completed 
his sixtieth year. He received his early edu- 
cation at the Boston Latin School, and at 
Phillips Andover Academy, whete he was pre- 
pared for Yale College, at which institution he 
graduated in 1827. During his residence in 
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New Haven he published a series of poems 
entitled Scripture Sketches.“ After leaving 
college, he wrote ſor the periodical press until 
1828, when he established the “ American 
Monthly Magazine,” which was continued 
about two years, after which he joined Mr. 
George P. Morris in conducting the “ New 
York Mirror.” Soon after this he visited Europe, 
where he remained several years, writing for 
the press. While in England he married Miss 
Stace, an English lady. In 1837 he returned 
to America, and settled near Owego, in the 
State of New York, residing in a romantic 
spot which he named Glenmary. In 1889 he 
became one of the editors of a paper called the 
Corsair,“ and again visited England, where he 
published Letters From Under a Bridge,” and 
a volume of poems. He also contributed the 
letter-press descriptions to Bartlett's “ Views of 
the Scenery of the United States and Cannda.” 
He returned to America in 1844 and joined his 
former associate, Mr. Morris, in the editorship of 
the “ Daily Evening Mirror.” The death of his 
wife, and his own failing health, induced him to 
make a third visit to Europe, where he soon 
after published a Fork under the title of 
“ Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil.” Here- 
turned to New York in 1846, and married a 
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She : . 
PORTRAIT OF NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS; 


daughter of the Hon. Joseph Grinnell, of New 
Bedford, who survives him. Soon after this, in 
connection with Mr. Morris, he established the 
„Home Journal,” which rapidly won a large 
share of the public favor, and has continued 
from that time to the present, a popular and 
almost unique organ of literature, society, 
fashionable life, and the needs of the day. The 
reputation of this favorite journal was due, in 
a great degree, to the assiduity, tact, and ver- 
satile literary powers of Mr. Willis. He was 
never weary of his task, never at a loss for 
suggestive themes, never wanting in skill of 
adaptation, in curious surprises of expression, 
or in flowing wealth of original illustration. 
His devotion to his editorial duties was like 
that of a fond mother to her pet child. The 
languor of disease seemed to produce no effect 
on the fertility of his pen. His mental energy 
triumphed over the weakness of his bodily 
frame, and the dashes of quaint humor and the 
utterance of dainty conceits which constantly 
enlivened the columns of his journal were 
often produced in the intervals of-pain, or 
dictated amid the pangs of Hngering ilmess. 
Even until within a few days of his death he 
would not consent to relinquish his grasp of 
the pen, maintaining the same persistent energy 


— 
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which had kept him firm at his post through 
so many years of hopeless invalidism. 

No man caught with a quicker eye the fleet- 
ing aspects of social comedy, or reproduced 


their rainbow colors with a more dexterous - 


touch. His poetry shows that hé was not 
destitute of the deeper sentiment for the exer- 
cise of which he had little use in the airy 
sketches which charm alike by the frivolity of 
their tone and the piquancy of their diction- 
As wo have not seldom had occasion to remark 
before, his lightest compositions often betrayed 
a subtile delicacy of discrimination, an acute 
perception of evanescent differences and simi- 
larities of relation, which, if applied to the dis- 
cussion of graver and more profound topics, 
would have given him the name of a master in 
a sphere of intellect jn which he has now 
scarcely the credit of an imperfect initiatiog. 
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On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the etructure and functions of tue human body 
shoul guide us in all our investigations of the various phesemeaa of 
life.—Gubanis. 

My people are destroyed fur lack of knowledge. — Mose iv, & 


HEALTH AT HOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS.—No. II. 


BY JOHN H. GRISCOM, M.D. 


Ir in the preceding numbers the subject has 
been clearly presented, the reader must be con- 
‘vinced that so important a means of sustaining 
life as breathing, should be most scrupulously 
gearded against the possibility of deterioration, 
or the inhalation of impurities ef any kind or 
degree. We have seen Mat the very act of 
breathing itself not only deprives the air of a 
considerable portion of its vital properties, and 
thus unfits it for a second inhalation, but more- 
over puts in tH place of the temoved oxygen 
a certain amount of another gas, which is ab- 
solutely poisonous. Thus there are two sources 
of danger to the animal which breathes the 
same air more than once: first, the deficiency 
of oxygen, and second, the presence of car- 
bonic acid gas. The chyle of the food can not 
be thoroughly vitalized, or the blood thor- 
oughly purified, without the fullest action of 
all the oxygen that can be inhaled with the 
purest atmosphere in the Jargest amount. 

And here let. us stop to advert to a remark 
often uttered by people, viz., that the air is 
“too strong for them.” This expression does 
not convey any very definite idea, and is evi- 
dently derived from some erroneous view of 
the nature of the air. If by it, it is meant that 
the air is too pure, that it contains too much 
oxygen, then it is simply absurd, for in thig 
particular all parts of the general atmosphere 
are precisely alike. The chemical constituents 
of the frec atmosphere never vary. It is, how- 
ever, true, that what may be termed the me- 
chf! qualities óf the atmosphere differ in 
different localities. It is well known that the 
air is the vehicle of some of the most deleteri- 


ous agencies, such as marsh miasms, which 
produce intermittent fever, also the miasm of 
yellow fever, cholera, and other virulent dis- 
eases. But these are influences entirely inde- 
pendent of the chemical composition of the air 
itself, which is such as to yield good, and good 
only, to those who inhale it in itẹ purity. What 
is meant by “ too strong air,” therefore, proba- 
bly refers to such influences as too great abun- 
dance of aqueous vapor, emanations from the 
soil, from stagnant waters, etc., which are im- 
purities, and can not properly be regarded in 
any other light. 

The impurities here noticed are what may 
be called natural products, i. e., independent of 
any human agency. But the impurities result- 
ing from the wae of the atmosphere by animals, 
gnd their concentration in our dwellings and 
cities, where the poisonous products are increas- 
ed many fold by their long retention and the ab- 
sence of ventilation, constitute causes of sick- 
ness more abundant and powerful than those 
derived from natural sources, owing to their 
greater intensity and the larger number of 
persons exposed to them. 

Few are aware of the enormous amount and 
virulent character of the effete matters con- 
stantly eliminated from their own bodies, ot 
which the following calculations may serve to 
give some idea: 

“The average amount exhaled from the 
lungs and skin of a healthy adult of ordinary 
size, in twenty-four hours, is about forty ounces, 
and of this quantity, about ten dwt. (half an 
ounce) consists of animal matter.” 


From these data it is easy to calculate the 
amount of effete emanations from the bodies 
of any number of persons occupying one room, 


or one building; we have but to multiply the 


above amounts by the number of individuals, 
to convince ourselves of the highly deleterious 
nature of any atmosphere breathed by a num- 
ber of persons for a few successive hours, a 
fact which soon becomes apparent to the 
senses, as well as demonstrative upon the 
health. 

Take for example one of our public school 
buildings, in many of which not less than 
twelve hundred pupils are confined six hours 
a day, for five days in the week, and often a 
large number several evenings in the week in 
addition. Assuming the amount eliminated 
from the lungs and bodies of the chikiren to 
be equal to that above given for adults (which 
under their circumstances of exercise of bodics 
and lungs can not be very wide of the truth), 
there will every day be about one thousand 
(1,000) pounds of effete matter thrown out 
upon the air, and which, if there is no ventila- 
tion, muss remain to poison their delicate tis- 
sues. In the course of a single week there 
will be produced the enormous amount of two 
tons of these foul matters. And this is inde- 
pendent of the dust and dirt and moisture de- 
rived from other sources, or the gases from 


-eombustion of fuel, oil, and gas, or the emana- 


tions from the gutters, etc., ef the streets, 
which, to a greater or less extent, find their 
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way into the building. In such a school, witb 
no other means of ventilation than the acci- 
dental onc of the occasional opening of doors 
and windows, and their crevices when closed, 
it is not difficult to perceive that a large pro- 
portion of this foul and poisonous matter must 
be retained within the walls, to produce its 
injurious cffeets upon the blood of the children 
and teachers. 

But it is not the impurities thus eliminated 
in their primary state which alone poison the 
air. As before stated, a certain portion of 
these excrctions, ten dwt., or about two- per 
cent., is animal matter, that is, matter separa- 
ted directly from the animal tissues, und nav- 
ing an organized character, and which, though 
existing in the form of a vapor, is void of the 
diffusive property possessed by carbonic acid 
and other gases, floats about in the air, and be- 
comes attached to the clothing and persons of 
the inmates, or to the walis and furniture, and 
becomes decomposed and converted into a 
miasm or poison of an exceedingly offensive 
and deleterious character, productive of worse 
diseases than carbonic acid or the other more 
gascous matters. Any one who enters a close 
room which has been occupied a few hours by 
a large number of people, even the most clean- 
ly, cam not fail to perceive a peculiarly offensive 
odor, which the inmates themselves are uncon- 
scious of, because it commenced after their 
gathering together, and has increased gradual- 
ly, allowing their senses to become ai 
and herce insensible, to it. 

There is, however, very often oe ee a 
great sense of oppression, causing a copious 
breaking out of perspiration, requiring the use 
of fans even in cold weather, and culminating 
in headache, difficult breathing, and sometimes 
reaching to absolute exhaustion and swooning. 
All these result from the various causes we 
have noticed, viz.: the loss of oxygen, the 
presence of carbonic acid and watery vapor, 
preventing the proper decarbonization ef the 
blood, while the disgusting odor is doubtless 
for the most part from the exuded animal mat- 
ter spoken of. 

But if the effects above noted, which are 
temporary, and may be recovered from by the 
removal of the offending circumstances, by the 
admission of fresh air to the apartment, or by 
the removal of the oppressed and fainting 
person to the open air—if these werc all the 
evils of such unnatural circumstances we might 
be cuntent to let these foul practices go on 
unchecked, for only those who choose to 
endure them would be the sufferers. But 
unhappily the evil does not end with a recov- 
ery from a fainting fit, or with relief from 
oppression when the open air is gained. Im- 
pressions more durable and more serious are 
too often seen. In these circumstances we 
find the actual causes of a large proportion of 
the protracted fevers, and other still more 
permanent diseases, which prevail in cities, 
and from which are derived much of their 
great mortality. 

The matters eliminated from animats during 
life are no less poisonous to others than those 
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from dead animals, in proportion to the quan- 
tity. Every one is aware of the disgusting and 
injurious character of decaying animal sub- 
stances, and how important it is that all dead 
bodies should be buried, or otherwise disposed 
of, to avoid the effects upon the living of the 
putrefactive process. A dead animal, as a 
horse, weighing several hundred pounds, when 
undergoing decomposition, gives forth an enor- 
- mous amount of solid, liquid, and gascous 
material. The quantity given off by the living 
body is less, only because of the greater slow- 
ness of the changes during life, but-their pois- 
onous character, and their effects upon others, 
are the same, varying only in extent and intens- 
ity. Hence comes much of the typhus, intermit- 
tent, and other fevers, the consumption, scrofula, 
cholera .infantum, hydrocephalus, and many 
other disorders, both acute and chronic, which 
afflict mankind, especially in cities, where pco- 
ple and animals of all sorts are densely crowd- 
ed, where there is 30 much combustion of fuel 
and gas, where manufactories of all kinds add 
their taints to the air, and where artificial 
ventilation is so completely ignored and neg- 
lected. 

The decomposition of these excretions is 
greatly hastened by dampness, especially when 
combined with heat. It is for this reason that 
the occupants of cellars, and other apartments 
into which the sun’s beams never penetrate, 
obtain an odor of person by which they are 
easily detected ; a peculiar, disagreeable, musty 
smell pervades the clothing, and even the per- 
son, especially the hair, indicative of some 
damp, unventilated locality; and among such 
we may be sure to find pale, sallow faces, from 
unoxygenized blood, forms either emaciated 
by unvitalized food, or bloated from obstructed 
circulation; and when diseases prevail, they 
are of the low, prostrating, febrile, and disor- 
ganizing character; even trifling complaints 
produce in such places a mortality as great 
as ‘more serious ones in drier, purer, and bet- 
ter ventilated localities and apartments. 


But it is not the indoor atmosphere alone 
that is affected by the respiration, excrétions, 
and changes of structure of human and other 
animals; nor is the injurious influence of air 
thus depraved exerted solely upon the occu- 
pants of the household. In every large city, 
and in every village, the crowding together of 
human beings exerts a deleterious influence 
upon the general air. Even in different parts 
of a city, populated with’ different densities, 
this influence is observed, in proportionate 
degree, upon the health, longevity, and mor- 
tality of the -respective inhabitants. To be 
convinced of this, we have to consider, in 
addition to the effete matter excreted by the 
bodies of the inhabitants, the increased amount 
of refuse animal and vegetable substances 
which accompany an increased population. 

Thus, a family residing on a farm of twenty 
acres in the open country, have just as much 
air above and around them as five hundred or 
one thousand families living on twenty acres 
in. the city of New York. But what a vast 
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difference in the rapidity and extent with 
which the air of the two localities is used up 
in respiration, and in the amount of putres- 
cence discharged into the air from animal 
and vegetable decomposition, and from the 
emanations òf the animal bodies, both brute and 
human, and how vast the difference in the 
facilities of ventilation! The ratio of this dif- 
ference it would be impossible to calculate, but 
would be feebly expressed by a unit in the one 
case, and millions in the other. Nor is this 
all. Independent of the magnified circum- 
stances of deterioration, there is in cities a 
corresponding obstruction to the natural means 
of aerial purification. Into a large portion of 
the dwellings in a city, the direct light and 
heat of the sun never penetrate; and the 
winds, which are the great purifiers of the 
air the world over, are deprived of a great 
portion of their sanitary power, being excluded 
by the high walls and the compactess of the 


. buildings from freely visiting even the strects 


which traverse the inhabited space, while the 
interior of the houses are, in most cases, com- 
pletely closed against them. 
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EVILS OF THE SHWING-MACHINE. 


THE sewing-machine has proved itself a bless- 
ing to society in a thousand ways; but its use, 
like the use of everything else, can be made a 
source of much physical suffering to the opera- 
tor. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
furnishes some startling information with re- 
spect to the inje@rious results of constant work 
on this convenient instrument: 

“A French physician, M. Guibout, says: ‘A 
young woman, whom he. had known as the 
very picture of vigorous health, presented her- 
self at his office in such a condition of emacia- 
tion, and with such a change of countenance, 
that he was greatly shocked at her appearance. 
The Ng ena which she gave was.as fol- 
lows: For seven months, from morning till 
night, she had been working on a sewing-ma- 
chine known as the “American machine.” The 
constant motion of the lower extremities in 
propelling it had produced such weakness that 
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her place after working at the machine for a 
year, on account of the same symptoms. To 
the inquiry as to any local excitement produced 
by it, she answered in the affirmative. To 
translate her own words: Among 500 women 
who worked with me, there were at least 200 
who suffered. as I did; so that the operatives 
were constantly changing, none of them bein 
able to stay long. It is a constant going an 
coming of women, who enter strong and well 
and who go out weak and emaciated.’ ” 


Ladies, do not drive the sewing-machine too 
hard. Moderate use proves it a blessing; too 
frequem use-will make it. a curse, so far as 
health is, concerned. ö 


—— 


DRINKING UNPROFITA BLE. 


Ir has become a sort of popular, almost na- 
tional, faith, that it is not possible to be truly 
happy unless you drink. Among certain class- 
es—and they are by no means exclusively the 
lowest—drink is the beginning und end of ev- 
erything. The very name of liquor is held to 
be synonymous with enjoyment, and the dearer 
the tiquor the more it is prized and coveted. 
Yet every man who ig not a downright drunk- 
ard is well aware that the pleasures of drinking 
are, beyond a certain point, a mockery, a delu- 
sion, and à snare. I put it to any one who has 
stood half the night at a pewter bar, or sat half 


tho night in a club-room, drinking, smoking, 


and bandying reckless talk, if the enjoyment 
of such an evening has been anything like that 


of a few quiet hours spent at home with a book 
. or a newspaper? The evil influence of tavern 


pleasures on the health is too obvious to be de- 
nied by any one, and the illusory nature of the 
pleasures themselves. would be undemable also, 


if the persons who indulge in them did not de- 
, Ceive thame@tves and put thetruth out of sight. 


No one ever, brought any goed out of a drink- 


ing bout yet. It is a short, feverish spasm of 


she was often compelled to suspend her work; 


and to the frequency of this effect and the fa- 
“gua resulting from it, she attributed the loss 
of strength and flesh from which she was suf- 
sig A During the past year, he goes on to 
say, he found iñ the hospital Saint-Louis three 


similar cases; and during the present year he 


had already- faund five in the same hex6@pital. 
He also adds that within a month‘ tho fe- 
males, entirely unknown to each oher and 
working in different shops, called upon him the 
same day, to consult him for similar symptoms. 
The first of these;a blonde, in the most vigor- 
ous health when she began to work at the ma- 
chine, in seven or eight months had become 
enfecbled, her general health had declined, and 
she had become the. subject of a membraneous 
irritation which was daily increasing. She said, 
also, that many of the girls in the same estab- 
lishment were affected in the same way, by the 
aame canse, “the continual movement of the 
lower limbs, the jar and the swaying of the 
body,” and that many of them had been so an- 
noyed as to be obliged frequently to suspend 
their work and leave the shop for a time. 
The second of th®sé two patients was a bru- 
nette, of entirely different temperament from 
the other. She had been obliged to give up 
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animal enjoyment, which leaves nothing be- 
hind but moreseness, regret, dad temper, self- 
reproach, and headache. I should like to ask 
you, sir, if you say your prayers when you 
come home in that state? No—you don't. 
You are ashamed ta say them. You postpone 
them until you have purged yourself—your 
mind and your lips—by more sober and ra- 
tional behavior. Next night, when you pass the 
hours quictly at home with a book or a friend, 
you feel that you have had real enjoyment, that 
the time has passed pleasaptly, that you have 


learned something, and that you have not in- 


jured your health. You are not ashamed to 
say your prayers, and you get up next morning 
with a clear head, a good appetite, and an in- 
creased faculty for work and the enjoyment of 
life—AU the Year Round. 


ra 


CorLDREN are impartial judges, and their in- 
tuitive judgment should often be heeded. A 
little girl in a neighboring city had heard of the 
fame of a popular preacher, and destred ber 
mother to take her to his church. The mother 
gratified her request, and when the child was 
returning home, she looked up and said, 
„Mother, I don't like the preaching of Mr. 
-——.” Why do you not?’ “ Because, moth- 
er, he speaks of God just as Uf He was his cousin.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL BXCURSIONISTS. 


WE present herewith sketches of character, 
with portraits and biographies, of a few of the 
distinguished excursionists who were invited 
to celebrate the opening of the Union Pacific 
Railroad to the one hundredth parallel of longi- 
tude in October last. We had intended to give 
portraits and sketches of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the management of the Railway, 
but we were ‘unable to obtain the likenesses of 
many of them. We shall, however, try to do 
so at another time, and maust content ourselves 
at present with the following: 


HON. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WADE. 

This gentleman is not far from five feet ten inches in 
height, and his weight must be nearly 170 pounds. He 
is broad-shouldered, has a large chest, and is compactly 
bailt. The circumference of his brain 
is not so proportionally great as ite 
Jength and height. The whole organ- | 
ization is of good texture and quality. 
Observe the height from the ear to the 
top—it is immense. Firmness, giving 
decision and stability, Self-Esteem, 
giving dignity and self-reliance, are 
prominent traita in his character. Ap- 
probativeness is moderate, rendering 
him comparatively indifferent to the 
opinion of Mrs. Grundy. His integrity 
will not be questioned by those who 
know him, but his devotional feeling is 
not so strongly marked. He is decided- 
ly incredulous, requires positive proof 
before he will accept anything as true. 
His sympathies are strong and his af- 
fectione are ardent. He has the most 
perfect control over all his impulses, 
and he will turn neither to the right 
nor to the left, for fear or favor. No 
antount of opposition, no amount of 
flattery, would turn him from a pur- 
pose. He may be likened to a rock, 
against which the waves , popular ap- 
plause or denunciation wonld vainly 
dash themselves in the effort to dis- 
lodge him. He would remain proof 
against the ebbing and flowing of the 
tides of opinion. He has too little 
Cautiousness to make him irresolute or ` 
timid, too little Secretiveness to make 
hin cunning, and not enough Acquisi- 
tiveness to make him sordid; while his 
appetite is so modcrate that he 1s not 
much inclined to indulge in luxuries, as 
such, using only such substances for 
food as are healthful and Indispensable. 
His love for the beautiful and the fan- 
cifal are quite subordinate to his re- 
gard for the nseful; indeed, such an 
organization as this may well be de- 
nominated utilitarian. He ia a great 
observer, with decidedly Jarge percep- 
tive faculties, and withal a good thinker. 
Hie language is sufficient to make him a 
clear and forcible though not a coptons speaker. He 
should be very methodical, and prompt in keeping en- 
‘ gagements, and especially desirous of being among the 
foremost. That is a striking face, a very promincnt 
nose, a long. full upper lip, strong Jaws, a prominent 
chin, high cheek bones, speaking, nay, flashing, dark 
brown cyes, which when animated are electrical. But 
the power of the man lies in his cxcentiveness, resolu- 
tion, steadfastness, dignity, and force of character. It 
will appear in the following biographical sketch that this 
gentleman was thrown upon his own resources at an 
early age, that he has been the architect of his own for- 
tune, and as euch is a fair TOPICE PARTS of the great 
body of American citizens. 

Hon. Benjamin Franklin Wade, U. s. Senator from 
Ohio, was born in Springfield, Mase., October 27, 1800. 
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His father was a soldier in the revolutionary war. Being 
poor, his early education was obtained for the most part 
in the common schools during the winter, the summers 
of his youth being usually spent on a farm or in cutting 
timber. In 1826 he began to study for the legal profes- 
sion, and in 1828 was admitted to the bar in Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, where he has ever since resided. In 1835 
he was elected prosecuting attorney of that county, and 
in 1887 he was elected to the Senate of Ohfo, to which 
body he was twice re-elected. In 1847 he was chosen by 
the Legislature presidtag judge of tho third judicial dis- 
trict of the State, and in 1851 he was elected a member 
of the U. S. Senate, to which body he was again returned 
in 1857. In the Senate Mr. Wade bas been prominent as 
a leader, first of the anti-slavery Whigs, and afterward of 
the Republicans. In 1852 he voted, with only five other 
senators, to repeal the fugitive slave law; he also spoke 
and voted against Mr. Douglas’ bill to abrogate the Mis- 
souri Comp:omise ; against the Lecompton Constitution 
for Kansas in 1858; against Mr. Slidell's bill for appro- 
priating $30,000,000 for the acquisition of Cuba, and 
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HON. BENJAMIN F. WADE. 
against all schemes of compromise between North and 
South propounded after Mr. Lincoln's election. The 
Homestead bill, making a free grant of 160 acres of pub- 
lic land to every actual settler, he ndvocatedꝰ for years, 
and it was in his charge when Ít Anally passed the Senate, 
in 182. He has always voted on every measure for tho 
protection of American industry; he supported the Agri- 
cultural College bill. as well as the Pacific Railroad bill. 
He also favored the discontinnance of West Point as a 
military academy, on the grouud that it is essentially 
aristocratic, anomalous, and impolitic. In the very out- 
break of the war, Mr. Wad: advocated ita vigorous pros- 
ecntion by the Government. On the opening of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress he became chairman of the 
joint commitfee on the conduet of the war, appointcd 
by the two Houses, and also took an active pact in urging 
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the enactment of a law providing for the confiscation of 
all tho property of leading rebels, and for emancipation 
of their slaves. He spoke and votcd for the bill making 
Treasury notes a legal tender, for the bills abolishing 
slavery, and for the so-called black lawe of the District 
of Columbia. As chairman of the Territorial Committee, 
he reported a bill, in 1862, abolishing slavery in all the 
territories of the Government, and prohibiting it in any 


. that may hereafter be acquired. Mr. Wade has always 


insisted on the utmost economy being exercised in the 
public expenditures. and in halding officials to a strin- 
gent accountability. He ie now one of the oldest, ablest, 
and moat respected members of the United States Senate. 


HON. JOHN B. ALLEY. 


This is, perhaps, one of the elearest minded men in 
Congress; and yet it is not at all likely that he would be 
so judged from his personal appearance. In manner he 


AIs plain, without formaltty or the least attempt at display. 


He simply seeks the truth, accepts tie truth, and lives 
the truth. There is nothing about him of the. light or 

trifling, nothing of pretension or éyo- 
— tim; but the more he is known the 
more highly will he be appreciated. IIe 
is a most rigid economist. He saves 
hts time and saves his meane, wasting 
nothing. He sympathizes with those 
who suffer, and would help them to help 
themselves; bnt he is no Indiecrim- 
inato giver to indiscriminate appli- 
cants for favors. He has great natural 
shrewdness and eagacity in the die- 
cernment of motives and charncter, 
knowing human nature through and 
through, and ia the last man to be de- 
ceived or imposed upon. Judging from 
the portrait before us, one would infer 
that he was a quiet, easy, peaceful 
spirit, withont much pluck or perseve- 
rance; but-a more careful inspection 
revoals the fact, that he ie one of the 
most resolute and determined eptrits 
to be met with. Combativenees, Firm- 
ness, and Selſ-Eeteem aro very large. 
Cautionsness, Concentration, Secre- 
tiveness, and Intellect are also promi- 3 
nent. He is watchful, self-restrained, | 


defigtia practical. ‘The whiple nature is 
-üp by ardent tion, strong 
hips, and love of Kime and edun- 


try. ‘Observe the lips. How long, and 
how fall! See how high the bead is from 
the ear to the top! This we consider 
one of themost remarkable heads in the _ 
group. With a stronger body, with vi. 
tal powers unimpaired, he would be one 
of the most energetic and executive of 
men. It is such an organization that 
secures euccess in nearly everything it 
touches. 


Mr. Alley ie a Representative in Con- 
grees from the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. He was born in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, January 7. 1817. 
He received a common school edtica- 
tion in hie native town, and wae ap- 
prenticed while quite young to the 
shoe-making businens. Iis appren- 
ticeship expired when he was nincteen years of age. In 
the following year he entered largely Into the ahov-mann- 
facturing business, and in 1847 ho established himself in 
Boston as à hide and leather merchant, where he has 
been preemluently successful, He hae taken a leading 
part in the politics of his town and State: was a member 
of the City Council of Lynn, and owes hia present ad- 
vancement to genuine ability- and storliug integrity. 


HON. BENJAMIN MARKL Ky BOYER... 


has a finely formed head ona detieate- 
i „body, per the nher is fine yeild tough, 


aim will do their gllotted 
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working order, even to old age. His danger lies in too 
much mentality with too little vitality to sustain it. The 
most abstemious and temperate habits, with a careful 
avoidance of excesses, will be necessary to keep him ina 
healthy condition. This done, he will display rare tal- 
ents as a thinker, a scholar, an orator. He should be 
diligent in the pursalt of an object, faithful in the dis- 
charge of his studles. reliable in matters of honor and in- 
tegrity, reapectful, kindly, dignified, aud manly. Though 


witty and fond of fun. he will rarely lose sight of gentle- 


manly proprieties in the exhibition of his wit. Sarcastic 
he may bo, but not vindictive. He will be imaginative, 
poetical, with great love for that which is chaste, retined, 
tastcful, perfect. He is more affectionate than demonstra- 
tive, more resolute and executive than he appears, and has 
more policy and wiedom than many give him credit for. 
He is ambitious, aspiring, and will continue to rise. Our 
portrait of this gentleman is far from satisfactory to 
ourselves, thongh ¥¢ is a fair copy of the photograph from 
which we engraved. 

Mr. Boyer is the Republican Representative elect from 
the Sixth Pennsylvania Congressional Diswsdct. Tle was 
born in Montgomery County, Penn., January 22, 1822, 
and graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, in 

Philadelphia, in 1841. He then commenced to study law, 
and subsequently entered into the practice of that pro- 
fession. From 1848 to 1850 he held the important office 
of District Attorney for Montgomery County, Penn., 
and was subsequently elected Representative from 
his native State to the Thirty-ninth Congress. Mr. 
Boyer has been eminently succeesful in the practice of 
his profession. His Congressional career has alao been a 
marked success, and his constituents have shown their 
, appreciation of his talent and energy by re-electing him 
to the Fortleth Congress. 


HON. JAMES W. PATTERSON. 


This is a scholarly temperament, an open, freo, and 
G§exible nature., In stature he is tall and well propor- 
tiened. The body is ample-for ita purposes, bat is well 
subordinated by-the mind. He lives in his brain, as it 
were, rather than in the body, and all the animal nature 

_ ie subject to the higher mature. Though incredulons, 
even of the ‘ doubting Thomas“ sort, his mind is open 
to impressions, free from bigotry and superstition, and 
like tte plate of the photographer when held in right re- 
lation to the light, takes a clear truthful impression. 
Those featurgs Indicate a cult peal sprightly mind. 
Look at the ample forehead, notice the oratorical eye, the 
emphatic and hlmost aggressive rose, the long upper lip, 
the prominent chin, and the length, breadth, dignity, and 
expressiveness of the whole. There is ability to under- 
stand science and philosophy here. Mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and other natural sciences would simply be di- 
versions to such a mind. He would readily comprehend 
‘and as readily apply them. He will shine in statesman- 
ship, in oratory, and in general scholarship ; but his 
right sphere ie in teaching the teachers, in directing 
minds to the development of ideas and principles. He 
could excel in authorship, and ought to produce both 
prose and poetry, to be read, not for a day, but for all 
time.” He is something of a Seneca and a Cicero com- 
bined, though he may not realize it. He is emphatically 
a man with ten talente, the right use of which will be 
required of him. Hia Benevolence is specially large, his 
social feelings not less conspicnous, while Combative- 
nens, Firmnces, and Self-Esteem are prominent. Vener- 
ation, Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness are but moder- 
ately developed. IIe scarcely appreciates the trac value 
of property, regards doing right sag aging good cardinal 
principles. But he has no fi deference toward 
those whose claims for superio not based on per- 
sonal worth. In estimating anog the question with 
him would be, what has he done? not, who was his 
grandfather ur his grandmother? We predict a hopeful 

future for thie gentleman. 

Mr, Patterson, Senator from New Hampshire, was 
iker, Merrimack County, New Hampshire, 
duly: 1623. His ‘education was completed at Dartmouth 
from. y which institution he graduated in 1848. 
Foie years su ently he returned to the same college, 
‘where he AA the postition of tutor fora year or two. 
In 1854 be was appointed Professor of Mathematica, 
which post he held until 1859, when he was transferred to 
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the chair of Professor of Astronomy and Meteorology, in 
the same college. This professorship he occupied until 
1865. From 1858 to 1861 he was school-commissioner for 
Grafton County, and at the same time was Secretary of 
the Board of Education for the State. In 1982 he served 
in the State Legislature, and was afterward elected a 
Representative from New Hampshire to the Thirty-ninth 
Congress. He has served on the Committees on Expend- 
iture in the Treasury Department; on the District of 
Columbia; on Foreign Affairs, etc. In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed a Regent of the Smithsonian Institute, serving 
in that capacity until December, 1865. Mr. Patterson Is 
a Republican, and one of the new members of the United 
States Senate. He bas gained his present position solely 
by his own unaided efforts; having from eighteen years 
upward worked his own way, and secured for himself a 
thorough education and his present success. 


HON. JOHN H. FARQUHAR. 


This portrait represents a mont amiable gentleman. 
What can I do for you’ or what can we together do to 
best serve the public good ? would be the first questions 
with him. Seeing these traits conspicuously manifested, 
he would be first sought to serve. His own personal 
ends would be altogether secondary; and he would 
sacrifice more through a desire to do good, to confer 
favors, to improve the condition of his State and nation 
than the majority of men. In intellect, he is clear, prac- 
tical, scientific; in morals, honest, hopeful, philan- 
thropic. Social. he is friendly, atfectionate, and his 
love of home combined makes him traly patriotic. His 
executiveness is fairly indicated, but he is no belligerent 
from choice, and will only fight on the defensive ; not as 
an aggreesor—nor for pay or fame. As a judge, he would 
seck the golden mean between extremes, and see to it 
that justice modified by mercy be done unto all. He is 
no blind bigot, no worshiper of ideas or of men, but is at 


‘once a kindly, cautions, consistent Christian gentleman. 


If not a genius, he is amply stocked with strong practical 
common sense; and if not a shrewd, cunning, selfish 
politician, he is a concilatory, broad, liberal, comprehen- 
sive statesman. 

Mr. Farquhar, Representative in Congress from In- 
diana, was born in Frederick Couwty, Md., December 20, 
1818, and at fourteen years of age removed with his 
father’s family to Indiana. In 1837 he removed to 
Brookville, where he has since resided. From 1837 to 
1840 he was employed by the State of Indiana as civil 
engineer. He then commenced the study of law, and 
has practiced his profession since 1843. In 1852 he was 
appointed secretary of the Indiana Senate, and chief 
clerk of the State Houte of Representatives. In 1852 he 
was a candidate for Congress, but was defeated by Jim 
Lane (of subsequent Kansas notoriety). In 1861 he was 
commissioned as captain in the Nineteenth United 
States Infantry, in which capacity he served until August, 
1864, when he was elected a representative from his 
adopted State to the Thirty-ninth Cougress. In politics, 
Mr. Farquhar is a Republican. 


HON. R. B. HAYES. 


Mr. Hayes is a good-sized, well-formed man. He is 
between the extremes of large and small, or lean and 
stont. He ia cvery way well made, bas a bandsome head 
on a rather handsome body, and a face which would 
introduce him favorably anywhere. His complexion is 
light, skin florid, temperament composed of the vital- 
motive aud mental in almost equal proportions. He is 
neither too fast por too slow, cxcitable or sluggish, but 
he in at once sufficiently energetic, original, comprehen- 
sive, dignified, and resolute. He is more profound than 
showy, and hae more application than versatility. He 
will finish what he begins, and make thorough work. 
He bas a hopeful, happy, loving nature; is eminently 
social, fond of home and all that belongs thereto ; indeed, 
when surrounded by wife, children, and friends he is as 
happy as a king on his throne, and as hospitable to all 
as he is thoughtful and considerate. But to be more 
specific. This gentleman is comparatively young in 


years, and younger in spirit. Though he hae already 


accomplished much, he has by no means reached the 
climax of his fame. He is a rising young statesman, 
and, if spared, will, in the courge of a few years, be found 
in the front ranks of the best minds in the nation. We 
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base our prediction on the following points: First, he 
has a capital constitution, both inherited and acquired, 
with temperate habits. Secondly, a large and well- 
formed brain, with a cultivated mind; with strong in- 
tegrity, honor, generosity, hopefulness, sociability, and 
ambition, and all well guided by practical good sense. 
At present he may seem to lack fire and enthusiasm, but 
age and experience will give him point and emphasis. 
Mark us! this gentleman will not disappoint the best ex- 
pectations of the most hopeful. 

Mr. Hayes represents the Second Ohio Congresaional 
District in Congress. He was born in Delaware, Ohio, 
October 6, 1822, and graduated from Kenyon College in 
the same State. He afterward studied at and graduated 
from the Law School at Cambridge, and adopted law as 
his profession. From 1808 to 1861 he wae City Solicitor 
of Cincinnati. Then he became Major, and afterward 
Lientenant-Colonel af the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers, 
doing good service with that regiment. In 1808 be was 
promoted to the position of Colonel of the same regiment, 
and afterward Brigadicr-Gencral. In 1864 he was elected 
to the Thirty-ninth Congress from the Second Ohio Com- 
gressional District, and wae re-clected to the Fortieth 
Congress in 186, Mr. Hayes ia a Repabdlican in politieal 
sentiment. e 


HON. RALPH P. BUCKLAND. 


This is a quiet, modest, unassuming character, one 
that would as well become a white cravat and the robes 
as the sword or the scepter.’ That is a very high, long, and 
well-propurtioned head. It is comparatively narrow be- 
tween the cars, indicating much kindness, forbearante, 
and meckneas rather than a disposition to contend. He 
would settle his disputes by arbitration, by canciliatory 
measures, rather than by force or constraint. His char- 
acter centers in his Intellect and moral sentiments. His 
proper sphere in life would be in the prosecation of 
peaceful measures rather than In conducting warlike 
operations; in the broadest and highcst philanthrophy, 
rather than in sectional selfishness. He would manifest 
a missionary spirit, seeking the good and the happiness 
ofall mankind. That countenance indicates a cultivated 
mind. With large Language, and such an intellect, he 
would be at once a good thinker, a good speaker, and a 
good writer. He would exercise authority conaiderately, 
would command respect by being respectful and digui 
fed, would be trusted becanse trusty, would be loved 
because loving. He is evidently his mother's son; has 
taken on her spirit, and will be animated, elevated, and 
guided by the same. If called to be a soldier, he would 
fight fora principle which he believed right, but not for 
cogquest or for fame. To be known, he would be hon- 
ored. He is intelligent, thoughtful, hopeful, trusting, 
kindly, loving; and living a temperate, circumspect life 
he muet continue to rise in public favor and esteem. f 

Mr. Buckland is the Repnblican Representative. fem 
the Ninth Congress ional District of Ohio. He wae born 
at Leyden, Mass., January 20, 1812, and in the following 
year was taken with his parents to Ohio. He received 
his early education at Talmadge Academy, aud subse- 
quently at Kenyon College, Ohio. In 1887, after having 
studied for the law, he was admitted to the bar, and 
commenced the practice of hia profession at Tremont, 
Ohio, where he still resides. In 1855 he was elected rep- 
resentative to the State Senate, and served for four 
years. In the fall of 1861 he entered the army as Colonel 
of the Seventy-second Ohio Infantry, and commanded a 
brigade at the battle of Shiloh, and at the siege of 
Vicksburg, under General Sherman. In Movember, 1963, 
he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General. 
During the year 1864 he was placed in command of the 
District of Memphis, and during his absence in the field 
he was elected to Congress. IIe wes re-elected in 1866 
as representative to the Fortieth Congtess. After the 
close of the war he was breveted Major-General, 


HON. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


A peculiarly-shaped brain on a snbstantial body, with 
a good physical constitution, The whole make-up indi- 
cates great endurance, activity, toughness, flexibility, 
and long life. He evidently comes from a hardy stock, a 
vigorous and long-lived family. Notice the breadth be- 
tween the ears; see how largely the development of the 


propelling powers; see how prominent the perceptive / 


e 


faculties; how pointed, how expressive, and how empha- \ 
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tic the features; how quick to observe and how penetra- 
ting and far reaching sucha mind mnst be! How fall 
of facts, statistics, and practical knowledge! How little 
of the abstract, and how much of the exact! That isa 
literary and scientific cast of brain. How such a mind 
would revel in the investigation of physical phenomena ! 
It isa hungry mind, hungering and thirsting for informa- 
tion. Itis unbelieving. doubting, yet asking, soliciting 
for light, light. more light.” Individuality, Eventnality, 
Causality, Comparison, Constructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness are large, or very large, Firmness, ‘Self-Esteem, 
Combativencss, and Destructiveness impart energy and 
force to his character, and-keep him constantly at work. 
More Cautiousness, more hopefulness, with something 
moro of love for repose; mofe faith and huniflity, would 
inclino him to take life mote calmly and quietly. -His 
tendency is to overdo, to wear out, and prematurety ex- 
haust himself. That is the head of a practical economist. 
He would acquire property and enjey it. Would neither 
waste anything nor indulgo in-mere luxuries. In all his 
purchases for whatever purpose. utility would be the firet 
consideration. Whatever other fault he may be charged 
with, it will not be that of prodigality, either with his 
own or the funds of others. As a writer, he will be 
elear, terse, and vigorous; as a speaker, pointed, definite, 
emphatic. Do what he may, go where he may, he will 
gain knowledge. facts, figures, history, science, and use 
it, too. In his pursuit or line of investigation, what he 
does not know can scarcely be found in books. His so- 
cial nature is strongly marked, and he is more affection- 
ate than would be generally supposed. 

Mr. Lawrence ia the Representative in Congress from 
the Fourth Ohio Congressional District. He was born at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, June 2%, 1819. His youth was 
alternately employed in agricultural pursuits on his 
father’s farm, with the benefits of a common schoo! edu- 
cation in the winter, and in mechanical operations. In 
the fall of 1836, after spending the eummer in his native 
village in a merchant's office as clerk, he entered Franklin 
College, Ohio, from which institution he graduated in 


September, 1838; subsequently he received the degree of 


M.A. In the same year he commenced the study of law 
at McConnelsville, Ohio, teaching school to defray éx- 
penses, and in March, 1840, he graduated from the Law 
Department of Cincinnati College. He then returned to 
McConnelsville, where he soon obtained an extensive 
legal practice, and took a prominent part in politics, fa- 
voring the clection of Gen. Harrison to the Presidency. 
He was &dinitted to the bar at Zanesville, Ohio, Nov., 
1840. During the session of the Ohio Legislature 1840-41, 
Mr. Lawrence acted as reporter for the Ohio State 
Journal, and correspondent for the Zanesville Repub- 
Hean and McConnelsville Whig Standard. Shortly after- 
ward he effected a law partnership with the Hon. B. 
Stanton, at Bellefontaine, Ohio, which continued for 
three years, and where he has since resided, enjoying an 
eatenstve and lucrative practice. In 18%2 he was ap- 
pofated Commissioner of Bankrupts, and in 1845 was 
elected Prosecating Attorney for Logan County. From 
1848 to 1847 he was editor and proprietor of the Lohan 
Gazette, when he was elected representative for Logan 
and Hardin counties in the State Legislature. In 1849 
he was elected a member of the Senate for Logan, Union, 
Marion, and Hardin counties, and served during the sea- 
sions of 1849-50 and 1850-51. In March, 1851, he was 
elected reporter for the Supreme Court of Ohio, and 
compiled the 2th Vol. of Ohio Reports. In 1858 he was 
again elected Senator for the term 1854-55. As a member 
of the Housc and Senate he was the chairman of sevcral 
important committees: on the Judiciary: on Railroads: 
on the Penitentiary; on Public Printing; and was a 
member of the Committee on Finance and State Libra- 
ry. At the session of 1016-47 Mr. Lawrence lutroduced 
the dill to quiet nd tities, which has been of vast 
importance to the real-estate interest, and 1s now known 

s Lawrence's Law.“ At the session of 1850-51 he 
made a report in favor of establishing a Reform School 
for the correction of juvenile offenders, instead of 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, a measure since 
adopted; and he has always taken deep interest in any- 
thing pertaining to the education and welfare of the chil- 
dren of the comimon schools of his State. Mr. Lawrence 
is the author of the Ohio Freo Banking Law, which is 
admitted to be the best State system ever devised, simi- 
lar in some respects to the existing National Banking 
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Law. In 1886 he was elected a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas and District Oourt, having jurisdiction in 
twenty-one counties; was re-elected in 1861, but resigned 
in 1864, when he was elected a representative fram the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ohfo to Congress. He 
has since been re-elected tothe Fortieth Congress. In 
Congress he is a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; and the legistation of Congress attests the labor 
he has performed. He has participated largely in nearly 
all the important debates. In politics he is an earnest 
Republican. 

During his eight years’ judgeship, Mr. Lawrence's de- 
cisions have been published in the Boston Law Reporter, 
the Western Law Monthly, of which he was one of the 
editors, and in the Cincinnati Weekly Law Gazette. 
In 1862 he was appointed. by Governor Todd, Colonel of 
the Sith Reet. Ohio Infantry Vols., mustered into the 
service for three months, and served with his regiment 
mainly under Gen. B. F. Kelley at Cumberland and New 
Creek. On the 9th of September, 1863, President Lincoln 
conferred upon him the unsolicited commission of Judge 
of the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Florida, which honor, however, he declined 
to accept. Mr. Lawrence has been engaged for some 
time in the preparation of a work on the Ohio Civil Code, 
and an elementary treatise on the Laws of Interest and 
Usury." 


HON. MARTIN WELKER. 


Our artist has not been so fortunate in giving the true 
expression to this portrait as with most of the others. 
The original has a much more amiable and quiet look 
than onr engraving. In this there is an expression of 
disquiet and of resistance if not of acrimony, which is far 
from true of the gentleman himself. Our description is 
based on personal inspection, and will therefore differ 
somewhat from the portrait. 

Mr. Welker has a large brain (compared with his 
body, it would be classed with the very large), and 
it is admirably balanced. His head is high, long, and 
broad ; the intellect is capacious, and well snstained by 
those organs which give energy, and by a temperament 
of great activity. It is of the mental- motive type, with a 
little infusion of the vital. He will be clear, compre- 
hensive, and correct. He will be honest, honorable, 
high-minded, and all his aims will be in the direction of 
progress and improvement. There ls economy and 
gencrosity combined, with devotion, hope, and caution. 
He has imitation and originality, intuition and reason. 
There is love for both the useful and the heautifiul—for 
art, mechanism, science, litcratare, history, and phi- 
losophy. He could do something in almost any calling, 
would do well as a teacher, a preacher, a lawycr, or a 
legislator. He has a warm, social nature, and will com- 
mand respect and make friends go where he may. 

Mr. Welker, Representative for the Fourteenth Ohio 
Congressional District, was born in Knox County, Ohio, 
April th, 1819. His father was an early ectticr of that 
State and resided on a farm, where voung Welker re- 
mained until fourteen years of age. going toa snbecription 
school (for there were then no district schools in Ohio) in 
winter, a distance of three miles, where he learned read- 
ing, writiny, and the lower branches of arithmetic. He 
then went as clerk In a etore, where he remained for 
some four years, studying the higher branches of educa- 
tion in the mean time, so that. at eighteen years of age, he 
entered a lawyer's office, and was considered a good 
scholar in the English branches. At twenty-one he was 
admitted to the bar, and commenced life's contest. as a 
lawyer, without one dollar in the world.,and somewhat 
in debt for his board. Having studied law longer 


than the time required by the etatute of his State, 


he had time to Improve his general education. He 
remained in practice until 1851, when he was elected 
District Judge of the Sixth District in Ohio, and eerved 
for a term of five years. Being a Whig in politics, and 
the district largely Democratic, he lost a re-electfon 
by some elghty votes. In the fall of 1867 he was 
elected Lientenant-Governor of bis State at the same 
time ChiefJustice Chase was re-elected Governor. He 
served one term, and declined a re-election. At the 
breaking out of the rebellion he was ted a Major 
on the staff of Gen. Cox, now Gore Ohio. and 
served out the time for which his troops called 
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out, He was then appointed Judge-Advocate-General of 
the State, and served nnti! the expiration of the term of 


Governor Dennison. In 1852, he was appointed Assist- 
ant-Adjutant-General of the State, and was the State 


Superintendent of the Draft in that year. While on that 
duty be was nominated for Congress in bis district, bot 
was defeated by a majority of only thirty-six votes, for the 
reasdn that he could not leave his business to canvass 
his district. In 1864 he was again nominated, and 
elected by a large majority. He was renominated by 
acclamation, aud re-clected ‘at the late election to the 
Forticth Congress. In politics he was always an old 
line Whig; went with the Republican and Union party, 
and is now a Republican. Since leaving the bench Ke 
has been in active practice of the Taw at Wooster, where 
he now resides, 

It will be seen from this eketch, that Mr. Welker has 
“ paddled hisowh canoc.“ and what he has accomplished 
has been through his own efforts, ta fittle incident in 
his history will illustrate what can be accomplished by a 
determined purpose. 

While clerk in a store, he was called to the connty- 
seat of his State as a witness before the grand jury. Hè 
had to remain there several days. At that time he had 
never seen a court or a live judge. Judge Dean, who 
now resides in Wooster, Ohio, was then npon the 
bench, and Welker thonght him the greatest man he had 
ever seen. His ambitlon war ‘aroused, and he eald to a 
boy who was along with him, “I will bea judge too.” 
But his Boy friend only .aughed at his ambitions eally. 
From that’ time he determined to be a Judge, and ‘fie 
never lost sight of that object. Twenty years afterward 
he was elected judge of the same district over Judge 
Dean, who was his competitor in the contest; and he 
enbsequently held court in the earne court-Kouse, and 
occupied the same chair occupied by Judge Dean when 
he first saw him. His boy-Srtepad went to the court-house 
at the first term to remind him of his youthful declaration 
made twenty years before. 

The life of Mr. Welker shows how our Western 
men“ have to fight their own way through tho world, 
and with what great disadvantages they have to contend ; 
aod nothing can bettor illustrate the indonritable energy 
and perseverunce of the sun than the little“ oaea 
which we bave recorded. * ~ 


HON. SYDSRKHAM F. ANCONX. 


This is sins a diin of iron. Ho comes frown an iron 
country, and has among iron men. “Strength, force, 
and self-reliance characterize this gentleman. He would 
be ready, prompt. and resolute, all his forces being avail- 
able in any emergency. He is ‘sufficiently worldly to 
appreciate the good things of life, to enjoy its luxuries, 
its realities, and {ts fancies. He is without love for dis- 
play, or regard for mere appearances. He comes to his 
own conclusions, forms his own opinions,. and quietly 
enjoys them. If you think as he thinke, all right; if you 
differ with him in opinion, it is all the same to him. Be 
would argue the point for vour {nformation, und corfect 
you for your good; not that it will in any way affect his 
own happiness or tend to change his course. Love of 
Hberty, sense of independence. disregard for popular 
applause, and 8 spirit at once confident and determined 
to succeed. animates him. He will defeud the right, bis 
honor, his property, and his life. If a farmer, he would 
have the best etock; if a business man, it would be in a 
wholesale line; 
large ship; and as a statesman, he muet come up and 
take a prominent place. 

Mr. Ancona is the Republican Representative from the 
Eighth Penneylvanin Congressional District. and was 
born in Warwick, Lancaster County. Penn., November 
20, 1824. He afterward removed to Berks County, and 
was for several years connected with the Reading Rail- 
way Company. In 1860 he was elected Representative to 
the Thirty-seventh Congress, from Pennsylvania, where 
he served in the committees on the Militia and Manuſwe- 
tures. In 196% he was re- electet to the Thirty-cichth 
Congress, serving on the same committees. In 1884 he 
was again elected to the Thirty-ninth Congress, ‘and 
served on the Committee on Military Affairs. Mr. An- 


dona was one of the representatives designated by the 


House to attend the funeral of General Scott. He is now 
a member of the Fortieth Congress. 


* 
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if a navigator, he would command a 
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MY TRIP TO OMAHA. 

_ A great railroad excursion, porhaps the grandest ever 
inaugurated, was that given by the Union Pacific Rail- 

road Company, In celebrating the completion of that road 

from Omaha, Nebraska Territory, westward to the one 

hundredth meridian of longitnde, between. the 15th and 

Sth of October, 1868." The invited guests numbered be- 
tween two and three hundred, embracing distinguished 

gentlemen, members of Congress and others, from Wash- 

ington, leading capitalists from New York, Boston, Phil- 

adelphia, and other cities, by whom $40,000,000 of capital 

ig said to have been represented; also clergymen, editors, 

artista, physicians, lawyera, actors, engineers, miners, 

explorers, and others, with a galaxy of beautiful ladies, 

and the Editor of the PHRENonogIcAL JOURNAL. In- 

deed, nearly all classes of American society and indus- 

try were represented. We also had a live English lord, 

French counts and princes, with a sprinkling of both 

aristocracy and. democracy, sandwiched with Africans 

and red Indians. The Railroad Company and the capi- 

talists farnished-the wherewith to defray all expenses; 

the statesmen made the speeches; the seditors and 

reporters recorded and published the same; the artists 

took beautiful views of the ecenery on river, prairie, and 

plain: the engineers managed thè trains and steamboats ; 

the actors rehearsed pieces, and represented characters 

ancient and modern; musicians, two brass bands, and 

ever so mauy vocalists, dlecoursed sweet music, morn- 

ing, noon, and night;” soldiers and patriots attended to 

the guns (every man went well armed); explorers and 

hunters went out on hanting expeditions and brought 

back game; clergymen each performed their func- 

tions, annctifying the enterprise; the lawyers had nothing 

to do; physicians were at a diecount, while the phrenol- 

Ogist examined the heads of the excursionista, the 

Africane, and Indlans, delineating their characters, point- 

ing out their faults, and giving them, of course, some 

excellent advice. 
We may. be pardoned for naming only a few of the 
chief actors in this grand affair, conceived and put into 
operation by Mr. Thomas C. Durant, the able manager 
of the road, seconded and assisted by the Board of Di- 
rectors, which included Messrs. Cook, of Iowa: Dillon, 
of New York; Lambard, of Bostan; Duff, of Massachu- 
setts; Sherman, of Ohio; Dodge, of Iowa; Seymour, of 
New Tork: Frost, of Omaha; General Simpson, of Wash- 
jngted, D. C.: Curtis, of Iowa; White, of Conneeti- 
cut. Mr. Hoxjp mmuaged tha . Messrs. Bunk- 
er and Gessner had charge of the special traine, while Mr. 
Carbutt, of Ghicago, assisted by Mr. Hien, took the 
pictures. Mr, George Francis Train was, as usual on all 
occasions, omnipresent, assisting in all departments of 
the grand entertainment. It wf be conceded by all that 
this gentleman possesses one of the most fertile and ver- 
satile characters to be met with, and that his presence is 
ever welcome by all who are fond of fan, and enjoy the 
lively, the grave, and the gay. It is our-intention to give 
a phrenological analysis, with portrait of this gentleman, 
at another time. Revs. Dr. Tattle, of New York, and 
Wiswell, of Wilmington, Delaware, will be kindly re- 


portraits of some of the honorable guests of onr party. 

The New Jersey Central Railroad placed at onr dis- 
posal their splendid palace sleeping cars, elegant as a 
Fifth Avenue drawing-room, and the train started from 
the depot in Jersey City at eight o'clock. evening, on the 
15th. Our route was over the Pennsylvania Central, via 
Harrisburg, arriving at Altoona the next morning, where 
we breakfasted. Ascending the Alleghantes on a beauti- 
ful October morning, the moat vivid imagination can 
scarcely conceive the beauties and grandeurs of that 
magnificent panorama, and the pleasurable experiences 
of one and all. With a clear track, other traine every- 
where giving us the right of way, we soon reached 
Pittsburg, where the same train passed on to the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne, and Chicage roads, arriving in the 
latter city on the mogning of the 17th, without change of 
cars. Stopping for the night at the Tremont Hotel, where 
a grand reception was given our party, a new train of 
the most elegant cars in America, manufactured by the 
Brothers Pullman, was placed upon the Chicago, Bur- 
Ungton, and Quincy road, and we were soon landed en 
the banks of the Missiselppl. Breakfasting at Quincy, 
we croseéd the river, and took a special train on the St. 
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membered by all the party. We give oo another page 


Joseph and Hannibal Railroad to St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Here two splendid steamers, the Denver“ and the ‘* Col- 
orado,” fired up, and illuminated, with bands of music, 
cannon, and flags, with a splendid display of fireworks, 
received the party. and proceeded up the Missouri River 
to Omaha, The first Sabbath was spent on the river, 
where the aforesaid clergymen, properly assisted, 
preached appropriate sermons, conducting religious ser- 
vices with all the sacredness of church or cathedral. 
Passing up this river, our party were kept in a somewhat 
excited state of mind by the new and strange sights 
everywhere visible. There were millions of wild fowl— 
such as geese, swan, ducks, etc., sometimes within gun- 
shot, but uenally at a safer distance, nevertheless 
most tempting to the sportsmen, who could not refrain 
from trying their rifles even at long range. Weulso met 
tribes of Indians, Sacs, Foxes, and Iowas. at the towns 
on the river at which we stopped, with whor we con- 
versed and trafficked to some extent. On reaching 
Omaha, we were met by the Governor of Nebraska, the 
Mayor, Town Council of Omaha, and other dignitaries, 
who, with horses and carriages, transported us through 
the streets of that enterprising city, now said to number 
eight thousand souls. The State Legislatare sits here, 
and the government buildings of Nebraska are located in 
this city, eaid to be the geographical center of the 
United States; and more than one member of Congress 
seriously proposes removing the National Capital to this 
locality. After visiting, feasting, and resting a day and 
a night in Omaha, we took a train of new cars on the 
U. P. R.R., with provisions, cooks, kitchen, and all the 
hotel accommodations attached, and proceeded across 
magnificent prairies to the new town of Columbus, more 
than a hundred miles west of the Missouri River, where 
we arrived in the evening. Here more than a hundred 
beautiful snow-white tenta were pitched to accommodate 
ns, with eplendid camp-fires burning in front of each, 
with a grand stand in the center, with Drummond lights 
fiiaminating the whole, and with the Stars and Stripes 
floating above, giving a sense of sccurity and a feeling of 
home to all, even in that far Western wild. 

A party of pioneers had preceded the excursionists and 
had arranged all things for their comfort. After a boun- 
tiful supper, the party visited gn Indlan camp near by, 
where had assembled large numbers of genuine Pawnee 
Indians, with their horses, squaw®,; add pappooses, armed 
and painted, some half naked, others in the most hideous 
conceivable costumes. The squaws, with an instrument 
something like a tambourine, kept up a strange sort of 
music, while the braves, with tomahawks and feathers, 
gave us their grand, war dances around a great fire. 
This was one of the most interesting and exciting epi- 
sodes during the entire excursion—civilization was visit- 
ing the savage in his native wilds. Some time before 
midnight our party returned to their tente, where, on 
prairio grass, under buffalo robes, blankets, etc., all 
retired to rest, save the sentinels, whose business it was 
to keep watch and to warn. But imagine our conster- 
nation, especially of the ladies, when, two or three hours 
later, between midnight and morning, the whole body of 
noble braves, in other words, wild red-skins. came rush- 
ing through our camping-grousd on horecback, with such 
unearthly yells as to terrify all. Of course every man 
grasped his gun, reeolving to defend his scalp to the last. 
Bat the Indians had no malicious fntent.,- They were 
simply led on by a party of excited Elkhorns,"’ from 
Chicago, who practiced this wickednesa on our innocent 
cautionsaners. Here the phrenologist had a aplendid field 
for the application of his science. Nor did modesty or fear 
prevent him from mixing familiarly with the Indiane. He 
examined the hende, faces, bodice, and even the teeth. of 
the natives and euch splendid forms afforded him the 
greatest treat. He saw magnificent heads on magnificent 
bodies among the old patriarche which he can never for- 
get. He went so far as to go into their tents, ride-their 
horses, and make himself perfectly at home among them, 
He owns, however, to parting with what small change he 
toopwith him, and for no other equivalent than dankee- 
dankee.“ (Thank you.) The Indiaus are great beggars; 
anticipating this, the Railroad Company generously 
procured in New York. several thousand dollars’ worth of 
presents, which the ladies of the party, assisted by 


the gentlemen, were permitted to distribute to them. 
The next day they gave us a splendid exhibition 
of a battle scene or sham fight un horeback on the 
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open pratric; which was witnessed from the cars 
and other eligible points. After thie display we pushed 
on to the end of the road. Did we say the end? In it 
was not 2^ easy to reach the end, for they were then build- 
ing at the rate of between two and three miles a day, one 
party following the engineers throwing np a ree 
another throwing down the ties, another throwing on the 
rails, another sp ing t em down at this rapid rate, all of 
which was a sight to be seen in this wild buffalo coing 
Jt is on this plain, in the valley of the Platte—a pla 
seven hundred miler long and many miles wide—where 
have been «eun droves of buffalo millions in number. ex- 
tending in an unbroken body over one hundred and 
twenty miles in length, together with antelope, prairie- 
chickens, partridges, quails, pratrie-dogs, etc., which with 
Indians inhabit it. But railways and permanent settle- 
ments disperse the former occupants, and claim the soil 
for civliization. ver io mee 
On returning. we sto an hour at Dogtown; w 

the grounds are occupied for miles around, in a sort of 
settlement or village through which the road passes, by 
prairic-doge, which are in appearance more like an opas- 
eum or woodchuck than the common dog. iri 
rattlespakes, and owls are said to inhabit the same hut 
or burrow. Our sportsmen, firing from the windows of 
the car, killed several prattte doga. Mr. Ancona, M. C., 
had one dressed and cooked. The taste of its flesh was 
romething like that of a pig coon, OF opossum. > 
Painter, of the Philadelphia Inquirer, killed a large rat- 
tlennake at the mouth of a prairie-dog's hole. 


Coming down from the base of the R Monntains, 
on our return, we came over a stretch of road eighty 
miles without a curve, at the rate of a milea minate. 
After this. we had a splendid sight of a prairie ori fire, ex- 
tending for many miles on our larboard. Returning to 
Omaha, we found lodgings at the Herndon House,” 
which is the * Tremont” of that city, where we were en- 
tertained by the ¿life of the town with a grand ball, m 
which citizens and excursionists vied with each other in 
making all welcome and happy. It was a delightful oc- 
casion. In the morning we crossed the ferry to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, soon to connected with by a 
bridge, where we beeen pace: paying our respecte to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloomer, of ** American costame“ fame, who 
reside here, and to Mrs. Bachelor, one of our farmer em- 

loyees, when our company took a long line of stages 
or a day's journey acrore a portion of Iowa, to intersect 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, then being rap- 
idly laid, to terminate at Council Bluff, putting Chi 
in direct communication, by way of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, with the Rocky Mountains and the Pacitic 
coast. Another day's ride by rail, which was the second 
Sabbath, brought us to Clinton, on the Mississippi River. 
Our train passed on to the iron bridge which spans the 
river here, where dinner was beiug prepared for the 
gudste on the train. Previous to this, religious services 
were. held in the two large saloon care, by the different 
clergymen; and with the aid of musical instruments at- 
tached to the cars, and choirs of singers, the servicer 
were appropriately rendered, in the one by the Rev. Dr. 
Tuttle. of At. Luke's Church, New York, Episco 
and in the other by the Rev. Mr. Wiswell, of Wilmington, 
Del., Presbyterian. Is it irreverend to say that on this 
occasion divine services were rendered at the rate of forty 
miles an hour’ And why not on the railroad as well ae on 
steamboat, on river, lake. or sea. We pushed on, pass- 
ing throngh Iowa, one of the grandest States iu the Union, 
and reached Chicago, where cight thousand honses were 
bailt last year. Here we fonnd propellers ready to take 
us out into the lake to visit the tunnel, one of the lions 
of Chicago; after which we found a long line of carriages, 
sufficient to give comfortable seat to all our party, wait- 
ing to take us through the streets to the elevators, pnbije 
buildings, monuments, etc., thence to the Opera and 
to be met and welcomed by the Mayor of the city, an@& 
band of music, where speeches were made by our Con- 
5 companions, with responsen by the Mayor, 

resident of the Board of Trade, and other prominent 
men. In the evening another grand ball at the Tremont 
was given. Mr. Train spoke from the balcony of the 
hotel to a few thousand people, who had aseembled for 
the purpose of listening to this rattling orator, In the 
morning we took a special train. provided by Mr. Le 
Grand kwood and the officers of the Michigan South- 
ern Railroad, for the East. We parsed over that excel- 
lent road, cia Sandusky and Cleveland, to Buffalo. 
Thence by way of Niagara Falls, on the New York Cen- 
tral, to Albany. Thence on the steamer St. John.“ 
down the Hudson to New York, with new and agreeable 
surprises every hour, from beginning to end—a par 
ney of nearly three thousand miles, over many lines 
of railroad, through several States. acro® rivers, and 
with less friction than one would suppose possible. 
It was indeed a great treat as well as a grand play-spell 
to all concerned. It gave us, of the Kast, a sight vie 
of the Great Wert, opening up for settlement millions o 
acres of rich land yet untouched, and in a measure anni- 
hilating distance. 

The Government give to the U. P. R.R. Company 
twelve thousand acres of land for each mile of road mer 
build, and in cash, from sixteen to thirty thousand 
lars a mile, depending on whether it be on the plain or 
in the mountains. 

Did space permit, we should describe more at length 
the operations of this and other railway companies now 
pushing westward from the Atlantic, and eastward from 


the Pacific. They will shortly meet and connect, and 


within four years we are promised direct communieation 
rall between Eastport, in Maine, and San Francisco, 
in California—en overland line across America—from the 
Atlantic to the Pacitic Ocean! Who can comprehend the 


' effects on civilization of this great enterprise! 
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‘IP I might give a short bint to an imparttal writer, it woald bo to 
toll him hie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, let him proclaim war with maukiod— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. Jf he tella the crimes of great 
men, fhey fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he telle 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slauder. But if be ragards truth, let him expect martyrdom oa both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this iw the course I take 
myself.“ - D For. 
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FLOGGING. 

OBEDIENCE to rightfully constituted 
authority is the basis of civilization, 
and it is imperative on all. A violation 
of the natural laws is followed by a 
penalty. If we carelessly fall over a pre- 
cipice, the law of gravity prevails, and 
bruises, broken bones, or death is the 
penalty. So, if we put our naked hands 
into fire, we get burned in accordance 
with the laws of beat. If we knowingly 


' violate a moral law, be it that of the 


1 


sentiment of justice, kindness, or godli- 
ness, we must suffer the punishment 
which those sentiments inflict. One can 
not escape from himself. A conscious- 
ness of wrong, be it injustice, selfishness, 
violence, or a trifling with sacred sub- 
jects, must be atoned for, sooner or later. 
So of the appetite; if we dissipate, we 
suffer. So of the affections; if we com- 
mit social excesses, or go to extremes 
by over-indulgence of whatever name or 
nature, we will be punished. Justice, 
mercy, obedience, and godliness are 
exacted alike from all. As it is with the 
natural, spiritual, and religious laws, so 
it is intended to be with the civil laws. 
Obedience to them is incumbent alike on 
all. But the laws of nature and of God 
are unalterable. Civil laws, manners, 
customs, modes of government, and of 
worship may be altered, revised, or re- 
pealed. Natural laws are God-made; 
civil laws are man-made. And each 
nation, state, or community may estab- 
lish such laws and regulations as they 
please——the majority governing. The 
objects of civil government are indi- 
vidual protection, enjoyment, improve- 
ment, and the administration of justice. 
The question. arises, How may we best 


1 perfectly attain these ends? Man is per- 
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verted. He is selfish, dishonest, cruel, : 
wicked. His children take after him.“ 
Waywardness is one of the earliest man- |. 
He may be. 
very “innocent;” he is certainly very 


ifestations of the child. 


selfish, and olamoreus for all he sees, 
even for the moon. 


ituality, etc.—are developed later in 
life, certainly not in babyhood. Nor do 
those higher organs come into full nat- 
ural action till the: period of puberty. 
In childhood, he lives ¢hiefly under the 
influence of the propensities, and the 
perceptives. Grace is both a gift and 
a matter of growth. The child is not 


yet self-regulating. His parents, guard- . 


ians, or teachers must guide, guard, 
direct, and train him. If they be wise 
and good; if they be thoroughly self- 
possessed and capable, they can manage 
the “little folks” through their superior 
wisdom, superior kindness, and authority 
—and that, too, without resorting to vio- 
lence. If one say he can not control or 
subdue a child, “ he simply confesses his 
unfitness for the duties of government 
devolving upon parent or teacher. Such 
persons resort at once to force, and appeal 
to fear, to cautiousness instead of con- 
scientiousness, refson, honor, or affection. 
The abuse or. misinterpretation of Solo- 
mon’s saying, “spare the rod and spoil 
the child,“ has brought more personal 
degradation and suffering on mankind 
than can ever be described. Bad Jews 
and bad Christians alike shield their 
inhuman acts behind this ancient author- 
ity. If “a little knowledge be a dan- 
gerous thing” in any case, it is so here; 
and we have often regretted that Solo- 
mon did not, in the same connection, 
charge parents not to flog their children 
in anger, nor in public. Those who flog 
the most, have themselves a violent 
temper, and do their flogging in the 
spirit of retaliation. It is through a 
love of power, through Destructiveness 
and Combativeness unmixed with Benev- 
olence, and a moderate intellect with 
very little self-government, that most 
whipping is done. Young physicians 
deal out more poisonous drugs in a given 
number of cases than older physicians. 
Young parents and young sthool-teach- 
ers flog more frequently and more severe- 
ly t than older teachers. Older parents, 
physicians, and teachers are themselves 


The moral senti-, 
ments— Benevolence,. Veneration, Spir- 


more considerate, wiser, and self-regula- 
ting. A brutal driver or overseer... will 
“thrash” and abuse a horse or servant, - 


“while a kindly, intelligent, self-regulating 


man would direct and control the same 


without ever resorting to violence. 


When a heartless human fiend is seen 
clubbing and goading a poor, helpless 


dumb animal, all geod men cry out 
These same bad men, 


against the act. 
having the legal right to flog, may 
vent their spite on children, maiming 
them for life, and thus reverse Solomon's 


precept; they use the rod and spoil the 


child, i.¢. ruin him by degrading him, 
whipping all feeling of true manliness 
out of him, and leaving him, not subdued, 
but a mean, sneaking, whipped dog who, 
if he have enough courage left, would 
wish himself unborn. Do not tell us 
that goodness or Christianity, can be 
whipped into anybody. Children- take 
after their parents, inheriting a tendency 
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to the same infirmities of body and mind. 


And this fact ought to make parents both 
considerate and merciful. Are parents 
wicked, ill-tempered, dissipated, godless 
creatures? Are their children likely to 
be natural-born sainta? And is the 
grace of God to be whipped into them? 
Compare the children born and educated 
at the Five Points, Mackerelville, St. 
Giles’, or in Garry-Owen, with these 
born under mot favorable č cireumstances, 
and say if there is mo difference. Then 
extend your observations, and learn what 
sort. of treatmen} answers best in the 
government of any class, be they high 
or low., Go into the insane asylums, to- 
day, and ask their superintendents what 
was the effect of leaving off the strait- 
jacket,-the chain, and confinement in total 
darkness. They will answer, that the most 
humane treatment answers every way the 
best. So itis in our prisons—kindnéss 
always begets kindness, cruelty always 
begets revenge. But do you not approve 


of the exercise of rightful authority? ` 


Yes, even that backed up by the guns; 
and we would put down a rebellion in 
ourselves, in the family, or in the nation 
by kindness if we can, by force if we 
must. 
A parent’ must govern, direct, educate, 
aod “train up his child in the way he 
should go.” But he Aimself must also 
both govern and go in that same way. 
How few, how very few do it! and yet 
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how prone parents are to complain that 
their children are ungovernable. 
take the’ ground, that the parents are 


wardness, their ungovernableness, or 
their imbecility. God’s laws are right. 

We conclude our statement by quot- 
ing the following from the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, on the subject 
of flogging girls: s 


“ Corporal pumishment, the most degrad- 
ing and least justifiable of all forms of correct- 
ive discipline, bad enough as it is when admin- 
istered to boys, is utterly revolting and abomi- 
nable when applied to girls. One might have 
su d that the common judgment of man- 
kind had forever cossigned it.to the tomb 
Of past ignorance and brutality as an element 
in our systems of education, had not the occur- 
rence of last summer, in the neighboring city of 
our oldest University, made tt too painfully 
apparent that · re ſurm was needed in this respect 
where we should have least suspected it. Much 
us that occurrence is to be deplored, however, 
and disgraceful as it was to all the parties 
‘directly or indirectly connected with it, we are 
not sorry that it happened just us it did, in a 
locality which made it especially conspicuous. 
It has Jed to such indignant protest from men 
whose voices are most likely to be heard the 
‘farthest, that the public. exposure thus_given to 


the- transaction: must have great weight in 


doing sway forever in this part of the country 
‘with the whole system of which 
We do not suppese for a ‘moment that such 
occurrences are common, and it is libelous on 


our New England character and our school 


‘syatem generally to quote the case in question 
as evidence of prevailing feeling or prevailing 
custom ere. 


2 2 


0 nar statutory provition had settled the 
‘quest onè app _that there was 
constant 1 ed temper of 


.a passionate teacher might åt any time revive 
a pustom which nevegaomid be characterized 
by any other name thau brutal. 

“ All friends af cdacation here must rejoice in 
the popular verdict of the recent election at 
‘Cambridge which has set the seal of universal 
. condemnation on the occurrence to which we 
have alluded. Its power must be felt far beyond 
the immediate locality where it took plaec. 
Some of the most eminent men connected. with 
the University have made their influence felt in 
this movement, and a gentleman of the medical 
proſesston, Dr. Morrill Wyman, has spoken 


seasonable words at a public meeting before the 
election, which must have had gréat effect upon 


his bearers. They wege words of a wise, benev- 


olent man; and they torcibly present theavhole . 
subject in its true light. ‘He regards it as a 


moralist and a physiologist. His remarks, as 
printed in the report before us, are so excellent 
that we can not refrain from giving our readers 
the following extract from them: 
‘Because girls are not boys. very parent 
shaving children of both sexes knows that they 
have moral characteristics which at onee distin- 
‘ guish them before they arrive ut the school age. 
5 in body and more sensitive in 


feeling, and are more occupied with the impres- 
sioh they make upon others long before they 
ENA alue.. Punt delicate sense of pro- 
nenen distinguishes the woman has 

„ aer in the girl. They seem to. 
„d neuneuye üg they can not rely upon 

ph ar 2 ; instinctively c ing to 

A O "for support Ad protection. They are 
+. 


We. 


‘responsible for their children—yea, for 
their dispositions, even for their way-, 


it isa part. 


till, it shows that neither public 


“< Why should not- girls be treated as boys? 


gentle, docile, confiding, and affectionate. They 
exhibit these gentler qualities at home and in 
school in a thousand ways; they hasten to meet 
their teacher as she approaches in the morning; 
they run by her side, they seize her hand, and 
evince their affection by kisses upon her cheek 
and roses upon her desk. The skillful and faith- 
ful teacher takes advantage of these qualities, 
especially of their docility, and so molds them 
that corporal punishment is not only unncces- 
sary but it is cruelty. 

“Physiologically she is different, and to this 
I would most earnestly beg your attention. 
Her blood corpuscles are smaller, her nervous 
system is of a more delicate structure, her brain 
is lighter, and her muscles smaller; she is made 
for quickness and vivacity, but not for strength 
and endurance. e same reasons which pre- 
vent her from sharing the rougher games and 
plays of boys should protect her from suffering 
the harsher punishments of boys. 
sensitive to internal emotions and external sen- 
sations; and I assert without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no physician can be safely trusted to 
advise for the preservation of health or its 
restoration who disregards even in the child the 
distinction of sex. The most eventful period 
of her physiological life is spent in schools. 
During this period there is not unfrequently 
mental uneasiness, irritability, and depression, 
easily mistaken for petulance and defiance by 
the unwise, and I greatly fear has sometimes 
produced punishment for that for which she is 
answerable to her God alone. 

With a rapidity of development unknown 
in the other sex, she becomes a woman, with all 
a womun’s refined sensibilities, hopes, and fears. 
She now instinctively knows that upon the 


good impression she makes upon others is- 


based her hopes for the future. If her physical 
organization is sensitive, her spiritual nature is 
doubly sensitive, and it is this that makes her 
what she is. It is in vain to count the number 
and weigh the severity of the blows upon her 
person, and note the houts that elapse before 
their marks disappear. Her pirit is wounded, 
she is disgraced and degraded; years may not 
efface the consequences. It is this that stirs 
the sensibilities and brings down the censure of 
che greater part of the civilized world, and from 
none is that censure morc sevcre than from 
cultivated women. Strike not a woman, even 
with a feather, is the motto of civilization, and 
is in accordance with the spirit of Christianity 
also. 


We submit whether it is not time to 
abolish the ancient and barbarous custom 
of flogging? But if mankind are not 
sufficiently advanced in civilization and 
Christianity to drop the practice, we sug- 
gest that all flogging be done, hereafter, 
by prayerful, temperate men. Let it be 
done by the clergy ; and let these be ap- 
pointed by the civil authorities of each 
town or district. Let it be a penal offense 
for a dissipated, petulant vagabond—of 
either s®x—to strike man, woman, or child 
white or black. 

— . — 


OUR LATE CLASS IN PRACTICAL 
PHRHNOLOGY. 


Ir gives us unqualificd pleasure to state that 
our recent session was, in every respect, satis- 
factory. The class was just large enough to 
give all the variety of character needed for 
practical illustration, and not so large as to be 


She is more ` 
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unwieldy, each student receiving his full share 

of personal attention, and all making decided | 
progress. We confidently predict for the young 
men who constituted this class the best of suc- — | 
cess. They will go into the field prepared to | 
speak the truth as it is revealed by the Science 
of Mind, and to disseminate widely a practical 
knowledge of the same. All of them are temper- ° 
ate, active, healthy, cnergetic men, under middle 
age, ripening into the strength of true manhood. 
Besides having received in this class instruction 
in Phrenology, Anatomy, Physiology, Physiog- 
nomy, and Psychology, as a means of compre- 
hending human nature and of reading char- 
acter, the students have been well drilled in Ho- 
cution by one of the most competent teachers in 
New York, and all that now remains to fit them 
for the practice of their chosen profession is the 
experience which comes from observation and - 
practice. Once having taken suth a step, What 
may we not predict? What may we not con- 
fidently hope for? We see the doctrines which, 
for a third of a century, we have labored to 
promulgute, being planted in the minds: of 
thousands by these new missionaries: We see ` 
them supplanting the impostors ‘and charlatans, 
and occupying the ground which they have dis- 
graced. We see them growing in wisdom and 
honor, and filling up a useful career with the 
happy consciousness of doing good. May God 
bless their efforts, and preserve them from the 
temptations of a perverted world. We append +- 
the names and addresses of the students. There 
sre others who-have taken only a partial course, 
but who intend, another season, to prepare 


themselves for their work. 
RESOLUTIONS OF APPROVAL BY THE CLASS. 2 

Wx, the undersigned students forming the professiona} 
class in Phrenology and Physiognomy, for 1867, at Mrsens. 
FowLER anD WII. Ia establishment, 389 Broadway, New 
York, under the able instruction of Mesers NELSON 
Sum and S. R. WELLS, offer the following Preamble 
and Resolution as a slight testimonial of our high ap- 
preciation of the invaluabie benefits derived : 

Wuerxas, it has been our aim and object to acquire a 
knowledge of that ecience which is the only besis of 
human improvement, the correct system of teaching mgm. 
to know himeelf, and mitigate the evils occasi NN 
ignorance of the laws of life as they pertain to mind an 
body, and thne promote the welfare of manking, we do 
cheerfully indorse the following Resolution : 


Ne, rec That the facilities afforded by our eminent 
teachers of human science were fully equal to our most 
sanguine expectations, and we cordially congratulate our 
preceptore on their ability to present the subject with so 
much clearness and efficiency, and that we owe them a 
debt ot 5 and shall ever hail with joy the pros 
perity of the nucleus which has radiated so much light, - 
and which is the pioneer Phrenological Cabinet óf 
America. (Signed. } , 


SAMUEL H. ANDERSON, Tarentum, Alleghany Co., Pa. 
H. VER Coxprr, Orange, N. J. N 
LovELL Dover, Philadelphia, fg. ' ` (Ohio. 
Rev. T. JeErrerson Downey, Shelby, Richland Co., 
Henry W. Evans, Pittston, Pa. [Mich. 
ELLIOTT A. HAMILTON, Grand Blanc, Genesee Ca., 
H. O. AMON D, Eaton, Canada East. 

Francis M. HENDERSON, Stanton, Maéoupin Co., N. 
JohN P. Jackson, Shefficld, England. - 
Davip Kine, Mantua Statia, Portage Co., Ohio. 

H. Q. MAck, New York city. 

Duncan McDonaLD. Lakeport, St. Clair Co., Mich. 
Jaurs McINrosH, Wellsville, Ohio. ' 

E. P. Mu. Lx. M.D., New York city, 

A. A. Newsan, Hillsboro, I. 

RoLLIN STEWART, East Clarendon, Vt. 

W. T. Stone, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Bexsamin THompeson, Amity, Scott Co., Iowa. 


2 
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GOING TO PARIS. 

Many Americans are getting ready to cross 
the Atlantic in the spring, to be present at the 
opening of the Paris Exhibition in April. 
Passages have already been secured by many 
on steamers, and hotel accommodations en- 
gaged in Paris. We write to admonish our 
countrymen to provide themselves amply with 
the means of defraying all necessary or ex- 
travagant expenses before entering upon this 
enterprise; for. we foresee large numbers. of 
improvident persons who, without sufficient 
cautiousness, will start off with barely enough 
means to take them across the ocean, trusting 
to luck for what will be necessary to defray 
their further expenses on the other side. Of 
all places in the world for a poor American the 
Old Country is the worst. He should not 
depend either on his wits or his labor, for he 
will find enough others as witty as himself, and 
a vast horde of laborers who can live and labor 
eheaper than he can in that country. 

We can furnish excursion tickets, to go and, 
return, by the different lines of steamers sail- 
ing from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Canada, etc., and all the necessary guide- 
books for visiting the Old Countries, and no one 
should start without first investing from ten 


to: fifteen dollars in these indispensable vol- 


umes, which are devoted respectively to Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, etc., 
showing all the routes, describing most of the 


interesting places of historical importance, and 


what is to be seen, and how to see it. But we 
can not indicate here all that the tourist will 
need to know. We published in last #ear’s 
JOURNAL something at length on this subject, 


to which the reader is referred. But we wish | 


now particularly to caution our enthusiastic 


and ambitious young American friends whese 


motto is “ Go-ahead,” first to be sure they are 
right, having a “ pocket full of rocks,” and a 
good sum to their credit in their banker's vault, 


against which to draw in emergencies. These 


emergencies are sure to occur. 

American newspapers and magazines will be 
flooded with voluntary and paid-for descrip- 
tions of everything relating to the great show, 
and it will be very difficult for new writers to 
find profitable openings in this direction. 
Many who go without being amply provided for, 
may go.in joy to return in sorrow. Others 
being disappointed will pronounce the whole 
thing a magnificent “humbug.” Still others 
will go into ecstasies over some new kink or 
¢rotchet, to be seen in that great store-house, 
which they had not seen before: Small brains 
with small minds will see many little things; 
while others of more comprehensive and per- 
haps less practical judgment will see more 
than they ean describe; while the thieves, 
pickpockets, and gamblers will rob and swindle 
the poor foreign gecse out of all their. funds 
and feathers. But let us not expend our pity 
in advance—“ A word to the wise.” The 
“ otherwise,” with more curiosity than judgment, 
will heed no one. l 
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INFIDELITY AND PHRENOLOGY. 


WE have heretofore striven to be open and 
aboveboard with reference to our religious senti- 
ments. From time to time we have had occasion 
to state our views on this or that theological topic, 
and we presume we are thoroughly understood 
by the great majority of our readers. At least 
we have reason to think so, from the numerous 
expressions of approval and encouragement we 
have received during the past year or two. 

A correspondent who resides in some greasy 
locality vaguely denominated Oildom, professes 
firm belief in Phrenology, and in the same 
breath does not see the neceagity of confound- 
ing the truths of Phrenology with.the false and 
dismal doctrines of Christianity and revealed 
religion.“ We are sorry for his dark and 


gloomy spiritual state, especially as his firm be- 


lief in Phrenology does not help him out of 
the depths into the genial, life-imparting sun- 
light of a certain faith. If he truly credits 
Phrenology, it teaches him the substantial real- 
ities of spirituality, and points him, through 
the organs of Veneration, Spirituality, and 
Hope, to a Power above and a world unseen. 
He may not heed the promptings of that sci- 
ence, and like the undevout astronomer,” be 
“mad” in his indifference. We think ourselves 
safer within the ark of true religion than, like 
our friend, adrift on the shoreless sea of infi- 
delity. He says further: “Why not confine 
yourself to the truths of Phrenology alone? If 
you did so, your journal would be held in much 
higher estimation by your. intelligent subscrib- 
ers.” How surprising if must be to our easy, 
self-collected—we may not say self-satisfied— 
friend, when we tell um that our religious 
views are based on ‘phrenological teachings, 
and are the result of special attention to our 
chosen field, and that if he will give the suh- 
ject the serious consideration. it merits, we 
have but little doubt of his final acceptance of 
those views. We must join issue with him in 
regard to his very extraordinary statement 
which intimates that all our intelligent sub- 
scribers are as unchristian as himself. We feel 
strongly inclined to use severe language in re- 
flecting upon this very unchristian opinion, so 
very coolly pronounced; but as he disclaims 
being a Christian, and therefore is not especial- 
ly observant of those precepts of forbearance, 
meekness, and charity which He who “spake 
as never man spake” enjoined, we will forbear 
critical acerbity. We will say that so far ás 
intelligence is concerned, we have received the 
most striking evidences of it from those on our 
owrrside of the question, and we are quite willing 
to trust our enterprise for weal or woe to the 
support of those who accept the doctrines of 
revealed religion” or Holy Scripture. 

We would not di the native and 


scholastic capabilities of these intelligent peo- - 


ple” in the section of country where our corre- 
spondent resides; but did we name that sec- 
tion, the intelligent among our subscribers who 
have reason to be indignant at so bold an as- 
sertion as the last quoted, would doubtless find 
more cause for intellectual amusement than for 
serious displeasure. 

‘We have now before us the letter of-a cler- 
gyman who writes warmly in favor of Phre- 
nology, and the tenor of the letter indicates a 
superior mental cultivation. With an extract 
from this we would. offset the remark aircady 
quoted... He says: 


“I am a Gospel minister, and the study of 
Phrenology has cast a flood of light on the 
science of Theology, and is the only reliable 
science of mental philosophy and of mora] obli- 
gation. * * # I believe in reform and prog- 
ress, and I am williag and anxious to do what 
15 to render all mankind wige, virtuous and 

Ppy. 


It is quite probable that our od friend sin- ` 


cerely means well, although his suggestions 
have not the tone most desirable; but we can 
not think of abandoning the standard which 


has many times proved a e us, and 


which we earnestly commend to all who seek 
consolation and mental peace in thts world, and 
who hope for immortality. : 


— o Oe 
PARENTAL INPLỌBNOR. 
How often do we find parents weeping over 


the dissolute,babits of a beloved son, and won- 
dering how their child could ever have fallen 


into such evil habits! Yet, if they go back and 


examine their actions and conduct in the pres- 


ence of and toward that son, too many a pa- 


rent will find, with bitter agony, that he bim- 
self has furnished a ruinous example to his own 
child. Has he not himself, from time to time, 


at the invitation of a friend, or on some con- 


vivial occasion,.been induced to take his-social 


glass? Has he not lent the aid of his name 


and character to enable that tavern-keeper 40 
procul a license to sell quor? Has he not of- 
ered wines, or other liquors, to his guests, at 
his own house, on the occasion of some social 
entertainment or New Year’s day anniversary ? 
Has he not withheld his name and infiuence 
from the ay temperance reformation, and b 
thus standing aloof been ie feet opposing- 


benign-element of regeneration to drunken ‘hu- - 


manity? If so, he may be assured that he has 
furnished a terrible example to lure his own 
child on to its destruetion. That son will nob 


think it wrong to tate his social glass with ¢ — 


friend after seeing father do so; dnd that 
very tavern forts h the iafivence of the 
father had procured a lioense, beoomaé a 
“gate of hell” to-hisquinad son. At the social 


board, in his own heme, that mether may pour 
out for her own son his first glass, and may 
kindle in his bosom that 5 hose 
devouring flames wiil blast destroy the 
happiness of herself and son forever. An aw- 
ful responsibility does indeed rest upon that 


parent who, either by exampte or othe 
countenances habits In his child which wil 
probably end in intemperance. 

We often, too, hear fathers mourning over 
the dissipation of their sans, and averring that 
they would be ready to lay down their lives if 
it would effect the reclamation of their chil- 
dren. They no doubt pray anxiously that 
their sons may ra ap o 7 tem- 
perance society; and yet, do they belong to 
any such society themattves? Have they ore 
done anything to advance the- interests of the 
temperance cause? Have they not rather, by 
declining to become connected with such agso- 
ciations, furnished an example to their own 
children and others to decline also? To them, 
then, we would say, jein first yourselves. Your 
names. and, influence may not only be the 
means of aah your own sons; but may help 
to give freedom and happiness to thousands of 
others who gfann under thè thralldom of in- 
temperance. Do not hope and expect that oth- 
ers will labor amid contamely and reproach, 
for the benefit of your sons, while you your- 

5 are virtaally opposing ars 9 and 
ending your countgnamce to those who are 
sneering at the benevolent enterprise of tem- 
perance men. g. 8. G. 
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' BNCOURAGEMENT FROM OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ir is most encouraging to an editor, espe- 
cially if he be one who labors for some worthy 
object in the conduct of his periodical, to re- 
ceive from those who regularly read his pages 
words of hearty commendation. Renewals of 
subscription from old readers of the JOURNAL 
are coming in rapidly, and in nearly every in- 
stance the subscriber has penned some remarks 
of approval. The few following extracts are 
fair specimens of the gencral tenor of hundreds 
of letters on file in our office, and we give them 
verbatim et literatim. . 

Accept hy thanks for the vast amount of information 
contained in your JOURNAL, of which I am a constant 
reader. I hope the time will come when it will be con- 


sidered a household necessity in every family, and Phre- 
nology looked upon in its true light.“ H. W. G. 


i I believe from what I have seen of it that, no mother 
can afford to be without it.“ -F. A. F. 


“What! do without the JourNaL? No, I can not 
think of such a thing as long as I am blessed with the 
means, and life. D. H. H. 


“Iam fully satisfied now that paying two dollars for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL was the most profitable in- 
veatment I have made during the year.”—A. C. 8. 


“I look upon it (the JOURNAL) as one of my most 
valued friends. Indeed, I would not exchange the twelve 
numbers which I have received—considering what their 
pages have taught me—for a whole year's free entertain- 
ment of any two of the leading magazines’ published in 
the United States."—L. J. P. 


“ My parents say that they see a marked improvement 
in me since I have been a reader. My father’s indorse- 
ment ie, that it improves evcry, month. My mother's, 
that we must have it if it costs twice as much. J. J. 

“I regard the JOURNAL as the best paper in circulation. 
If I were to do without it, I would be quite at a loss. 
8. R. L. 


“I have been a reader of Sour JOURNAL two years. 
The | I read it the bettecg like it."—L. G. M. 

„Permit me to acknowledge mo gratitude I must ever 
feel for the many useful leseone I have obtained in study- 
ing the JouRNAL's instrective columns. My JOURNALS 
are worn out from cougtant use in the circle of my 
acquaintance.""—J. A. T. 


I have read it attentively this year, and have come to 
the conclusion that it is indispensable. Set me down as 
4 lifetime subscriber and reader. —F. M. A. 


For the past yess I have purchased the JOURNAL reg- 
ularly, and prefer it to any other periodical in print. It 
contains general information, and withal such a high 
moral tone, combining the useful with the agreeable, that 
it makes its study doubly interesting. * è I send 
you my enbscription thus early, for I want to be among 
the first to get the Jounnax after its publication.”—N. 
P. T. 

“I wish it the most abundant succese, as it is from its 
teachings that I received the first correct impressions of 
the functions of the human body.“ E. C. 

“I must say in justice to you, that I have reccived 
much valuable information from the perusal of your 
JOURNAL, which I hope has made, and will make mo a 
wiser and a better man during the whole course of my 
lifetime; and my prayer is that its nsefulness may never 
cease. — B. A. 

“I have received the A. P. J. regularly through the 
past year. I have quit the use of tobacco, and have re- 
ceived more value from its teaching than I can tell.“ 
E. P. M. ° $ 

J feel lonesome without it."—M. J. B. j 

“ You will please find inclosed my compliments in the 
form of a two-dollar greenback, which I consider a trifle 
for so good a work. — T. J. R. ve 

I honestly think the JourNnaL one of the best and 
most useful publications in the country. I could not now 
content to do without it.“ — F. E. l 


Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions an we 
deem oenfficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without iudorasing elther the opinions or the alleged facts set forth, 


—— ey 


A VOICE FROM MAINE. 


PERH APs a few words from this ultima thule” of the 
Union and of phrenological domain may not be unwel- 
come. You give frequent expression to the hopeful 
views of your friends ; may-be this of mine will not prove 
valueless. 

Maine is a rugged State, but the hearts of its sons are 
true blue in their love for tho Republic, and science has 
its devotecs among them, despite its want of advantages 
and its unwilling soll. Your JOURNAL finds many a 
pleasant home in these parts, many an carnest student of 
your books, many a sympathetic disciple of Phrenology. 

There is an interest yearly increasing, a development 
of organs and incentives, even among the old echoolmen 
of the past, those old fogies who keep the same thread- 
bare coat and russet garb that their fathers wore before 
them, who follow in the same ruts of thought and chew 
the same cud of ideas from one year's end to another; 
even among these hard-fisted ones breaks a ray of light 
now and then, that knowledge is good, and that in 
Phrenology there is some truth.“ 

I believe Phrenology is the only system of mental phi- 
losophy that is worth anything; simple, plain, inductive 
in its teachings, it is the gospel of philosophy, the vis 
medicatrix nature” of medicine, of mightier import 
than Congressional debates or the strifes of party spirit. 

When Phrenology is understood, and somewhat enters 
into life and action, the negro will have his place and the 
white man his; the South will not be the North, nor the 
East the West, but all blending in one, with their vary- 
ing interests, one law, one language, form that unity that 
we find in man, in nature, and in the universe of God. 

As I said before, your JOURNAL circulates to a consider- 
able degree in this Down-East section. Where a few 
years ago not a single copy entered the place, now a large 
number are sold. : 

So, you sce, Phrenology ie making progress even here. 
That great wave of knowledge which is overspreading 
the world is breaking over us. The world is going 
ahoad, and Phrenology is on the move. 


We live in an age, 
A wonderful age, 
Of steam and the telegraph, 
Of the pripting-prees, 
And crinoline dress. 
And men may scorn and laugh 
As much as they please, 
For God's in the breeze, 
And knowledge is on the deep; 
There's an undertone,} 
Like the saddened moan 
Of a wave that can not sleep; 
‘Tis the promised sign 
Of that endless line 
That shall clasp the earth around; 
The cable is laid 
‘Neath Atlantic's bed, 
Huzzah! is the pealing sound. 
Wishing you God-speed in your efforts to disseminate 
Phreuology, which is one of the leading features of the 
age, I remain yours, earnestly, TILDEN. 


— 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAIN. 


For the conveyance of water we arc indebted to the 
winds. The greatest extent of water-surſace is in the 
southern hemisphere, and there we find the greatest 
evaporation. 
fall of rain excecds that in the southern by about twelve 
inches. This can be accounted for only through the 
agency ef the trade-winds. The southeast trade, laden 
with the burden of vapdr from the southern seas, as it 
proceeds northward becomes chilled and throwe off a 
large portton of its moleture. To this wind northwest- 
ern Europe owes its rainy climate. Ireland lies in the 


In the northern hemisphere the annual. 


[MAxcn, 


course of these southeast trades, which absorb much 
moisture in thelr passage over the north Atlantic, most 
of which is condensed by the headlands on the Irish 
coast. In Pern, west of the Andes, an umbrella is purely 
ornamental, because it Hes in the region of perpetual 
suuthcast trade-winds. There cross the Atlantic and 
strike the coast of Brazil, over which they pass, deposit- 
ing the vapor as they go, and at length reach the Andes, 
where the temperature is so reduced that the last par- 
ticle of moisture ls wrung out of them. They cross the 
mountains as dry winds, and receive no accession of 
vapor until they reach the Pacific. For like reasons are 
found raiuless regions in Asia, Africa, and western Mex- 
ico. The rainy seasons in tropical countries are caused 
by the motion of the trades as they follow the sun; at 
one season the trades prevail, and at another the surface 
winds, returning to the poles. In some districts lying 
on the weather-sidg of mountain ranges, the fall of rain 
is almost incredible. In Patagonia. where the north- 
west winds arc literally dessicated by the Andes, Captain 
King found the fall of water equal to nearly thirteen feet 
in forty-one days; and Darwin reports that the super- 
ficial sea-water along the coast is quite fresh. Herschel 
saye that nearly fifty feet of rain fall annually at Cherra 


Pungee. 
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THH LAST PAPHR DOLLAR. 
A PARODY. ` 


BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA, 


Tis the last paper dollar, 
Left folded alone; 
All it» former companions 
Mado use of and gone; 
No silver relation, 
Nor gold one is nigh, 
Wherewith I may purchase 
The things I would buy. 


I'll not leave thee thus lonely, 
Dejected and sad: 5 
Though I’ve none but thee only, 
Of all that I had; 
The others I needed, 
And ured all but thee; 
Thou only remainest, 
To buy aught for me. 


. And thon, toa, must follow 
Must go the same way; 
For I have occasion 
To use thee to-day; 
And ‘twere not in kindness— 
Thy kindred all lown— 
To let thee remain in 
The pocket alone. ` 


le 


— ot . 
OUR NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


TESTIMONIALS, oral and written, are extended dally, 
expressing satisfaction with the work. The Pruss, al- 
most without exception, commends the book. We may, 
at another time, put the gist of what they eay on record. 
Here is what Dr. B. W. Nicuona, of the Government 
Insane Asylum, at Washington, D. C., says of it: 

=I have no hesitation in certifying that I believe youre 
to be the largest and most claborately illustrated work 
on Physiognomy that hae appeared in any language. and 
that it is calculated to afford the philosophical reader 
much valuable instruction, It can not fail to greatly 
interest every intelligent reader. Nat being expert in 

ractical Physiognumy, I am not capable of judging 

ow far the miuute peculiarities of the fcatures of the 
face are reliable indications of character, but I think the 
general physiological principles laid down in the work 
are entirely sound, and that they should be carefully 
studied and applied to the great business of healthful and 
useful living.“ 

[Me claim for Physiognomy no more than every intel- 
Ugent, uubiased mind would willingly grant. Every 
statement we make, overy proposition laid down, will 
be found to be in harmony with Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Phrenology. and common sense. Probability is 
clearly apparent in every paragraph. Were this book 
generally read, we should hear lese of the incurability of 
insanity and otber mental infirmities. It would deter 
one and all from rash acts, from violence, crime, and 


suicide, and incline all to a truer and higher life. 
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fo our Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space lo gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions Qf personal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number. Your 
“ Best TuHovents” solicited. 


AN ORDER rox Books, JOURNALS, 
etc., must de written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slipe. 


SpECIAL Norice—Ovwing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in parlicular, we 
Mali be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relaling to subjects. not properly 
coming within the scope of thie JOURNAL. 
-Queries relating to PirrsioLoey, PHRENOL- 
ocy, PuysioegNomy, Psrcuo1oer, Eru- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
rat SCIENCE OF MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed Of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 


WAT CHURCH DO YOU BE- 
Lone To ?—Thoughtless and impertinent 
persons not only put such questions to us, 
but indiscriminately to whomsoever they 
meet. The most suitable answer which 
can be made in such cases is the Scriptural 
direction of answering a fool according 
to his folly,” or, we might say, imperti- 
nence, by saying nothing; or still better, by 
referring him to the little book we publish, 
entitled ‘‘ How to Behave.” A dull mind 
may not realize how painful it must be to 
a sensitive nature to be thus publicly cate- 
chized on a strictly personal matter. When 
it is considered how intense is sectarian 
animosity, it is no wonder that one should 
cringe under such vivisection. In this 
country, thank God! a man may not be 
persecuted or crucified on account of his 
religious convictions; but he may on all 
proper occasions proclaim them, and not 
be molested. Still, in strictly sectarian 
neighborhoods, one may be “left out in 
the cold.“ unless he belongs to a particnlar 
church. Our religion is between ourselves 
and oar God. We would that it were so 
with all. — 


Fairn, Hor. — One ma 
have weak Lope and strong Spirituality, 
and the reverse, according to the size of 
those organs. 


CHOREA, OR SAINT Virus’ 
Daxnce.—Of course the treatment of this 
disease will depend very much upon its 
character and stages. In the great major- 
ity of cases much relief will be derived 
from the simplestreatment of a thorough 
daily ablation, an occasional injection, and 
a free diet of brown bread, wheaten grits, 
potatoes, and a moderate quantity of fruit. 


— 
What is the use of studying 
algebra? 

Ans. Tho study of algebra is considered 
necessary as a preliminary to the higher 
branches of mathematics. We do not hold 
that algebra furnishes by any means the 
best modes of comprehending relations, 
elther quantitative or qualitative, and 
therefore is not superior as a discipline 
of the mind. For those who intend to 
pursue any one of the scientific profes- 
sions, such for instance as civil engineer- 


ing, chemistry, or astronomy, algebraic 
formularization is necessary. Algebra may 
be looked upon as the foundation of tech- 
nical formularics. 


“TN FORMATION ON THE 
Bnarx. - Wo are desired by two doubting 
Thomases to answer the following objec- 
tions to Phrenology, which we do, in 
brackets: 

Ist. That along under the organs of Time, 
Color, Order, etc., thore is no brain what- 
ever, and for this reason we can not deter- 
mine by the prominence of this portion 
anything in rogard to these organs. [Anes. 
Some folks can not.] 

2d. That the evolutions of the brain in 
no wise correspond with those of the skull. 
Indeed l] 

gd. That there ls a vacancy between the 
frontal sinus and brain, varying from 3 to 
X of an inch, and for this reason we can 
not tell by the exferior in this region of 
the skull anything in regard to the prom- 
inency of .the organs said to be located 
there. [We admit the vacancy. There are 
houses with large rooms and no furniture ; 
so there are skulls without brains. We 
can't supply them.] 

4th. The brain is the organ of the mind, 
and how are we to tell, in the regions of 
the skull where the brain and skull do not 
meet, anytbing about the organs said to 
be located there? [Echo answers, how? 
P.S. On second thought, why not cut the 
skull open and find ont all about it ?] 


Hors.—<As hops constitute an 
element of ale, can a man conscicntiously 
raise hops for that purpose ? : 

Ans. It depends on how his conscience 
hinges. If he is a temperance man, and 
believes in discouraging all kinds of intox- 
ication, we think he might just as well 
raise wheat and corn, with the express 
expectation that they shall be made into 
whisky, as to raiso hops. Men raise corn 
and sell it for whisky; men make whisky, 
and even may perhape sell it, and be en- 
tirely conscientious. In some European 
countries, nearly everybody drinks ale, 
beer, or ardent spirits, even ministers of 
religion—and their consciences do not con- 
demn them. For ourselves, we could 
neither raise tobacco; nor hops for ale, 
nor grain for whisky. Though in raising 
corn and selling it for breadstuff, it takes 
the place for bread that another man’s 
wheat would if hia grain did not go to the 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors. So that 
a man hardly knows where the influence 
of his products shall be exerted, either 
directly or indirectly. But the matter of 
conscience must always center in this— 
whether a man does this or that for such 
an exprese purpose, or knowing that it 
shall produce such results. 


Sex anD Minp.—Does sex 
exist in the mind? 

Ans. We do not know how much is 
meant by the question. Man’s mental 
organization, as it exists on the earth, 
contains within itself an element of sexu- 
ality. It is masculine, or it is feminine. 
If the question means whether the immor- 
tal soul will have a sex, we can only say, 
in the language of the Saviour, when ques- 
tioned as to whose wife the widow of the 
seven brothers should be, “for they had 
all had her,“ he replied: ‘‘ In heaven they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels of God.“ He simply 
gave a negative, and in telling us that they 
were as angels of God,“ he did not say 
positively what human beings were to be, 
what was their condition, only like some- 
thing we don't understand. But it is pre- 


sumptive that in the spirit-world sexuality | to each. We can not afford thus to spend 


will not have such a sphere of action as In 
this life, yet that there will be a duality 
thero as well as here; but it will havea 
spiritual refinement and a sphere of influ- 


ence adapted to the purified and spiritual 


state. 


FROSTED FEET—CHILBLAINS. 
—What is the best treatment for frosted 
feet and chilblains ? 


Ans. The best thing on thie subject is 
to keep from having the feet become cold. 
by wearing thick boots and stockings, and 
avoiding exposure as much as possible. 
Applications of water bandages are as 
good as anything to remove the sorenese 
and restore the circulation. 


THE Winp.— What is the 


cause of the wind blowing from the north 
or northwest in fhir weather, and from 
the sonth or eouthwest in stormy and wet 
weather ? 


Ans. This is not so in all cases. In some 
sections of the United States the big storms 
come from the northwest; in others, from 
the northeast; in others, from the south 
or southeast; in others, from the south- 
west. It depends npon the local currents 
of air, upon mountains, upon oceana, and 
upon electrical conditions. In New York 
and on the Atlantic seaboard, the north- 
west wind comes from the dry land; the 
northeast and eoutheast come from the 
ocean; and the warm, damp breezes meot- 
ing the cold northern breezes, the damp- 
ness is condensed into rain. 

Insaniry. — What change 


takes place in the braln of a sane man 
to produce insanity? and what treatment 
is necessary to restore it to reason ? 


Ans. Insanity originates generally in an 
inflamed conditian of the brain. Trouble, 
disappointment, over-exertion, over-study, 
dissipation, abuses, improper food, ctc., 
are among the causes of insanity. These 


‘acting upon the brain, produce in it ab- 


normal conditions—whether they be con- 
gestion, a state of irritation, or both, it 
may not he easy always to determine. 
Cold applications to the hcad, leechce, 
reducing the diet, have been efficacious. 
We remember a friend who received a 
blow on the external angle of the forchead, 
and he became insane, and exhibited his 
insanity by Immoderate laughter, and was 
taken to the Insane Asylum at Hartford, 
Connecticut, for treatment. Aecertaining 
that he was there, and that he had received 
& blow on the temple, in the region of the 
organ of Mirthfulness, we wrote to his 
father on the subject, stating our opinion 
and giving suggestions; he went to the 
physician with the letter. They made 
cold applications and leeches, and in a day 
or two the lunatic showed great improve- 
ment, and was soon entirely well. But 
the question of insanity can not be an- 
swered in a single paragraph. Ineanity, 
however, let {t be remembered, is a dleease 
of the brain, not of the mind. ; 


MATRIMONIAL Frrx ESS. We 
have before us letters from subscribers 
indeed, three letters on one sheet—contain- 
ing the phrenological development of the 
parties, as given by some phrenologist 
unknown to us, and ssking what organisa- 
tions ‘would be adapted to matrimonial 
alliances with the persons whose charts 
are sent. This sending Marked charts to 
us is no new thing. Indeed, it is coming 
to be a great tax on our time and patience. 
Wo are asked to study the developments 
as given, and then study out a character, 
and give in the Journax the develop- 
ments neceesary for a matrimonial mate 


our time, nor can we afford the room in 
the JOURNAL: besides, one of the charts 
sent us could not have been marked by a 
reepectable and intelligent phrenologist. 
By the way the temperament Is set forth, 
we know that he did not understand his 
business, and we are not inclined to pay 


any attention to such charts. Let oar 


readers understand, that if they wish to 
consult us on this very important subject, 
they may send us a three-cent stamp and 
ask for the “Mirror of the Mind,“ which 
will tell them all about having their like- 
nesses properly taken for examination, 
and what it is neceseary.for us to know 
in order to give a correct delineation of 
character from likenesses. 


LETTERS wiTHouT NAMES. 
—Persons write us anonymous communi- 
cations, very. often inclosing long lists of 
questions particularly interesting to them- 
selves, and expect to have them answered 
in the JOURNAL, when the room they ask 
would be worth $20. Many such letters 
(especially if they contained a three-cent 
atanıp) we should greatly prefer to answer 
privately, but not having thé name and 
address, we are obliged either to bore our 
other readers, and eecupy valuable space 
or throw the communications in the waste 
basket. We earnestly request all who send 
questions for the Jousxa. to give us their 
name and address (not for publication), se 
that we may give answers privately if we 
choose. We would also repeat our admo- 
nition for the benefit of some correspond 
ents who fairly overwhelm us with ques- 
tions, that one sensible inquiry at a time 
is all we care to notice. 


Dreawrxa.— What is the 


cause of continual dreaming, and how can 
it be prevented? 


Ans. One prolific cause of dreaming 12 
over-eating. There is a story told of a 
young lady jn England who complained to 
her physician of having a dreadſul dream, 
all about, Wer grandmother. ‘What did 
you At supper?“ inquired the physi- 
clan. Not much,” she replied, “a little 
boned turkey, pickled oysters, roast pork, 
a few sardines, and a half of a mince pie.” 
“Ugh!” says the old physician, if you 
had eaten the other half of the mince ple, 
you would probably have dreamed of your 
grandfather too!” Eating heartily of meat 
late at night, one may dream of droves of 
hogs, cattle, sheep, etc. Eat light suppors, 
not too late in the evening—say not later 
than efx o'clock. Take an hour's brisk 
exercise in the open air, or its equivalent 
out of doors, and avold exciting novels, 
plays, and games, winding up tbe day with 
a pleasant hymn, and the necessary devo- 
tional exercises, resigning youreelſ to God's 
care and keeping, and your dreams, if yon 
dream at all, will not be of a frightful or 
an uppleasant nature. : 


Ticktisu.— Why is it that a 


person ia susceptible of being tickled by 
another, when he can not do so by asing 
upon himself tho same manipniations ? 


Ans. Some persons can not wipe the 
bottoms of their own feet, or rub them in 
washing, without producing this ticking 
sensation, though goserally when one pur- 
poses to act upon himself in any way tt 
does not produce a tickhng sensation. We 
suppose that it fs the unexpectcdness or 
surprise which produces that peculiar sen- 
sation. A horse being unexpectedly touch- 
ed. in some parts of the body will jump and 
cringe; whereas if he be approached from 
the neck, and the ticklish places gradually 
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reached, he will not then ‘move or cringe: 
and we think he has similar sensations to 
those which a man has who is tickled about 
the neck, or under the arms, or on the eoles 
of the feet. There are few people who do 
not fee] this nervous susceptibility. . 

Why do persons close their eyes when 
they pray? 

Ane. Those who read prayers do not 
close the eyes; but generally persons offer- 
ing extemporancous prayers do close the 
eyes, and we suppose the reason for it is, 
that the prayer is addressed to an unsecn 
spirit, and when the eye is closed and the 
external world shut out, the imagination, 
the faith, the hope, the thought, more 
readily rises into the realm of the sacred 
and the spiritual. — ` 

Tur Loxe SLEEPER. — We 
clipped the statement relating to Mr. Ga- 
briel Ellie, which appeared in our January 
number, from a scientific periodical pub- 
ltshed some time in the latter part of No- 
vember, we think. not having the document 
before-tis just mow. Inferring, then, that 
` Mr. Ellis awoke from his trance-like slam- 
ber on the 9th of November, he had suffered 
_ almpst six months to slip by nnused and 


1 


unimproved. — ` 


Lorp’s' PRAYER. Picturs.— 
Have you seen, and if sọ, what is your oln 
jon of the Lord's Prayer Picture, published 
by Mr. L. Cowles, of New York city, and ad- 
vertised in the JouRNAL? 

Ane; Toer and our opinion 18, that it fs 
the work of a master penman in every 
sense of the term. To deseribe the picture 


according to its merits wald take mote of 


one-time and occupy more space than we 
can give · it; yet it isa subject stycestive 
of volumes. Not only have we the simple 
words ef the prayer exquisitely traced in 
various.atyles of letter, but intérwoven 
with it-are ‘tee leading incidents of our 
Sauiour’s life. The chief featuroe, to ne, 
of the work are the portraits, or busts, of 
Chest and hie twelve apostles, These are 
miniature copies from Da Vinci's Last 


Sapper,” are clear and c c in ont- 
line and &pregsioh. des. ese there 
are several other beautifal en ng from 


sothe of the choicest paingings in the world. 
A Key accompantes each. op- oi the pic- 
ture, and aleo a N monitoy,” intended for 
the use of children, acquaiating hom in 
simple language with the many Scripture 
lessons illustrated by the engravings. A 
picture of this character sheuid be in every 
family. A father could not invest his 
money to better advantage than by pre- 
senting it to his children. 


Literary Abotices: 


ö [Az works nélteed in THe PHRENOLOG- 
ical. Nun M may be ordered from tita 
es at prices annexed.) 


Tux Hesrory or a Mourn- 
FOL or Breav. ayd its effects on the 
organization of men and animale. By 
Jean Male. Translated from the eighth 
French edition by. Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
First American edition. Reprinted from 
the above, carefully revised and com- 
pared with the reventeenth French edi- 
tion, New Fork: American News Co: 
12mo. Cloth, $2. 

In this very neat American reprint of a 
very highly esteemed French hook, the 
Ruthar, M. Maie, treats of the human phys- 
fology in a way calculated to interest even 
children. He has endeayored to render 
the great principles of Respiratian, Diges- 
tion, Circa, ete., intelligible to the 
„ i ct, by using the slinpletzt 
Hustrationé and the very plainest lan- 


* 
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guage, and he has succeeded remarkably 
_well, if seventeen editions of the work 
_ which have been published to meet the de- 
mand for it, are any evidence of its practi- 
cal value. The translator has striven to 
render the English edition as simple as the 
French. and deserves much credit for the 
| recherche manner in which she has per- 
formed the difficult task. We need more 
of such books which will bring the great 
traths of science within the Intelligent 
grasp of the humbler mind. The staid and 
formal style of nearly all the books on 
scientific subjects published in this coun- 
try, tends to retard the general diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, and strengthens the 
: impression that science is a field which 
but a few favored by circumstances are per- 
. mitted to explore. The more the general 
public knew abont science, the more cr- 
tended and improved will be their facil- 
'{ties for social and private happiness. 
! Professor Youmans has done much toward 
: popularizing chemistry, but there is ample 
room for farther effort in that department. 
The author of Physical Perfection” wrote 
| his admirable treatise for the purpose of 
. disseminating generally the main features 
| Ofpbysiology, but his work is hardly simple 
enough for the child. M. Maie writes for 
| the child, and his childish phraseology 
| makes the subjects treated on all the more 
| clear to the mature intellect. 


Tne Hosur JOURNAL, edit- 
ed by Mr. Morris Phillips, evinces its 
prosperity by putting on a bran new 
| dresas.”, Always tasteful, always rich and 
racy, it now brings to ite service able 
writers—American and European—of both 
sexes, and pronounces in favor of female 
suffrage. Though the Home Journal rep- 
resents the upper ten thousand. it je in 
hearty sympathy with the best interests of 
society. A clean, handsome weekly; pub- 
lished at $3 a year. 

Six Hunprep DÓLLARS a 


Trax. A Wife's Effort at Low Living 
under High Prices. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. Cloth, $1. ? 


This account of a wife's effort in house- 
hold economics has nothing in it to clash 
with reasonable probability, and may be 
read by thoee who atrain to make ends 
meet’ now-a-days. We would like a book 
reciting the actual experience of a frugal 
housekeeper in New York city. We think 
it would approximate more to the char- 
acter of a standard authority than memoirs 
of domestic experience th the less expen- 
sive retirement of a country town. 


Recent Murpers IN Aus- 


TRALIA. We have received from Mr. 
Plunkett, of Nelson, New Zealand, an II- 
lustrated Narrative of the Dreadful Mur- 
ders on the Maungatapu Mountain, and on 
the Track between the Wakamarina River 
and Nelson, in the province of Nelson, New 
Zealand,” together with photographic 
portraits of the murderers, and biographi- 
cal sketches, for which he has our thanks, 
The ‘narrative’ doee not rive us a very 
flattering picture of Agetralian life; but 
shows unmistakably the evils that have 
been entailed upon thet. young and beanti- 
fulcpuntry by the trapseportation thither 
of convicts from England. 


VIck's Intusrrarep CaTa- 
LOGUE AND FLogat Guipgs. We feel con- 
strained to make a special notice of this 
beautifully peopared compilation. The 
floral and vegetable illustrations are no 
mean specimens of the engraver's art, but 
reflect credit on the artist for his skill, and 
on Mr. Vick for his taste and liberality. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


~ 


The catalogue constitutes a neat little floral 
album worthy of any library. Those in- 
terested in horticulture should send to 
Rochester for a specimen catalogue. 


. Tae American Paoro- 
ongruz ALMANAC for 1807 — by Jobn 
Fewler, M. D.; New York, Joseph H. add, 
publisher—contains information of valine 
to those interested in the work of the 
sunbeam" and some items which all can 
read with advantage. Price 56 cents. j 


Ture NEGATIVE AND THE 
Prixt: or, the Photographer's Guide in 
the ok and in the Field, being a 
text-book for the Operator and Amateur, 
containing Brief and Concise Inetruc- 
tions for the Preparation of the Different 

kinds of E Rolozraphs now in vogue. 

By John Fowler, M.D., Professor of 

emistry, etc., in Hobart College; 
author of The Silver Sunbeam,“ etc. 

New York‘ Joseph H. Ladd. 12mo. 

Cloth, $1 75. 

We feel safe in commending this book to 
the photographic profession. It is brief 
and condensed in statement, yet simple 
enough for the comprehension of the tyro. 
The author's name is a sufficient guaranty 


for the quality of the mannal. 


Tne MYSTERIES OF THE 


Porn: or, the Story of a Plebeian 
asc for 2,000 Years. By ne Sue. 
Translated by Mary L. Booth. New 
York: Clark, 418 Broome Street. First 
Series. Paper. Price $1. 


* The Mysteries of the People“ presents, 
in the garb of romance, the history of the 
French people through the ages of oppres- 
sion and monarchical despotism, till they 
became strong enough to assert their own 
sovereignty. This is a chapter in French 
life hitherto unwritten. The author, by his- 
toric example, shows the abuses and 
dangers which grow out of inequality, 
Klass, and privilege—a doctrine so well 


‘advanced by the author, that Louis Napo- 


Jepu. ordered the suppression of the first 
issue of the book, and imprisoned M. Sue. 


BROUGUr To Licutr. A Tale 


of England and America. By Thomas 

ight. New York: Hilton & Co., 128 

Ressu Street. 1867. Paper. Price 50 
cents. 


Like most of our paper- covered litera- 
ture, his novel opens with a deep mystery, 
which of course is gradually brought to 
light.“ Its descriptions of English aristo- 
cratic life are good, and in the main inter- 
esting; bnt the connection of the story 
with America is somewhat obscure; save 
that the villains introduced in the narrative 
escape to America. The interest of the 
reader is tolerably well enlieted throughout. 


Tne AMERICAN NATURALIST. 
A popular illustrative monthly magazine 
of Natural History is announced in our 
present number, to be published by the 
Essex Institute of Salem, Massachusetts. 
at $3 a year. If the promises of the pros- 
pectus be fulfilled, the new magazine will 
become a record of great valne, Send for a 
specimen number and judge its merits for 
yourself. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ITINERANT 
Lirx. including Early Reminiscences. By 
Rev. George Brown, D.D., of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & OO. 8vo., cloth, 456 pp. 
Price $3 00. 

Throngh the politencss of Rev. Alex. 
ander Clark, of Piitsburg. Pa., we have 
received a copy of this handsome volume, 
which, doubtless, wif be welcomed by 
every Methodist. We hope soon to give 
@ suitable critical notice of the work. 
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ScHootpay DIALOGURES. Com 

pee dy Rev. Alexander Clark. Phila 
elphia: J. W. Daughaday & Co. Price, 

$1 75. New York: Fowler and Wells. 


This is just such a book as every 
youngster who thinks himself a natural- 
born orator and actor would like to have. 
Indced,it would be accounted indispensable 
were ite merite known. The demand for 
a firet-rate book of dialogues has deen 
great, but that demand very inadequately 
supplied. We think Mx. Clark has been 
eminently successful in the work before 
us. He is nat only familar with schools 
and their requirements, bat he is also fa- 
miliar witb boys and girls, knowing their 
natures, wants, and capacities; and he is 
just the one to prepare mental food for 
their minds. A long experience as editor 
of owe of the best of juvenile periodicals, 
considerable experiente as a teacher, and 
more recently as a preacher, fits him for 
the work undertaken. The book contains 
over eighty pieces in prose and poetry, 
suitably dramatized by the best writers, 
making a volume of some three hundred 
and fifty 12mo pages. It must become at 
once A success. 


Tut NEW York Coaca- 
MakER's MONTHLY Magaza for Feb., 
with its usual assortment of information 
to the (rade, and some neat illustrations of 
new vehicles, is well worth the price eked: 
for specimen numbers—S0 cents. 
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THE LAWYER IN THE ScHOOL- 


Room, comprising the Laws of a the 
States on 
jects. By M. McN. Waleh, A.M., 

of the New York Bar. New York: J. 
W. Schermerhorn & Co. Cloth. 61. 


This book comes to us most opportunely 
at the time when the subject of school 
discipline is agitating the educational 
world. We have therein presented in 
brief the specific legislation of the leading 
States with reference to the conduet of 
schools. The respective rights of teachers 
and parents # affecting the education: of 
children are very clearly defised. & 
lengthy chapter is devoted to the consider- 
tion of that momentous eubject, ** corperal 
punishment.” All who have to do witir 
teaching the young idea” will, doubtless, 
bail the book as a volume long desired to 
set at rest the many prevailing uncertain- 
ties relating tò school jurisprudence. 


Parts 113 and 114 of Am- 
bers’ Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Un- 
iversal Knowledge for the People have 
come to hand, containing installments of 
historical and scientific matter. Any H- 
brary would be greatly enriched by the ad- 
dition of this encyclopedia to its catalogue, 
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Aew Hooks: 


[Among the late issuss Of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may. 
mention the following, all. a which may be 
ordered through us. as in various waysand 
degrees valuable and interesting] 


Paine Tug SECOND, OF 
SPAIN. A Companion Tolume to Prescott. 
By Charles Gayarré, Author of The 
History of Loulelana.“ With an Intro- 
ductory Letter by George Bancroft, and a 
fine Steel Portrait of Philip from the 
Titian picture engraved by Durt.. An 
elegant Octavo Volume. Extra Cloth, 
€3 50, Half Calf, 65 50. É 


Goop Excis : or, Popular 
Errors in Philology. By Edward S. Gould. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1 . 


mportant Educational Sab: 
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Tue History or LOUISIANA. 
By Charles Gayarré, being the American 
Domination, from 1908 (its Cession to the 
United States) to 1861. Comprising also 
The French Domination and The Spanish 
Domination. In three volumes. 8vo. 
Cloth; $4 50 per vol. Half Calf, $7 50. 
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Two Hunprep SKETCHES, 
Humorous and Grotesque. By Gustave 
Doré. Folio, pp. 86. Cloth, $4 25. 


THe FRENCH MANUAL: a 
New, Simple, Concise, and Easy Method 
of acquiring a Conversational Knowledge 
of the French Language. Including a Dic- 
tionary of over Ten Thousand Words. By 
M. Alfred Havet. Half Leather, $2. 


4 

“Swincin ROUND THE 
CIRKLE.” By Petroleum V. Nasby (D. R. 
Locke), late Pastor of The Church of the 
New Dispensation, etc. His Ideas of Men, 
Politics, and Things, as set forth in his 
Letters to the Public Press during the 
year 1866. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. 
12mo, pp. 209. Cloth, $1 75. 


MANUAL. OF Cuess. To 
which is added a Treatise on the Gidines of 
Backgammon, Russian Backgammon, and 
Dominoes. By N. Marache. 16mo, pp. 
156. Beards, 65 cents. 


Nores on Beavry, VIGOR, 
AND DEVELOPMENT; or, How to Acquire 
Plumpness of Form, Strength of Limb, 
and Beauty of Complexion. By William 
Milo. With additions, etc., by Handsome 
Charles, the Magnet. 16mo, pp. 23. New 
York: Fowler and Wells. Paper, 12 cts. 


PATRIOTISM AT Home: or, 
the Young Invincibles. By the Author of 
% Fred Freeland.” 16mo, pp. 320. Boston: 


W. v.-Spencer. Cloth, $1 WW. 
4 — 


Our STATES AND TERRITO- 
TORIES. Being Notes of a Recent Tour to 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Montana, Washington Territory, and Cali- 
fornia. Illustrated, by A. D. Richardson. 
Paper, 40 cents. 


ELEMENTS oF ART Ckrri- 
cin. Comprising a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Man's Nature as addressed by 
Art,. with a Historic Survey of the 
Methoda of Art Execution in the Depart- 
ments of Drawing, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Painting, Landscape Gardening, and the 
Decorative Arte. Designed as a Text- 
Book for Schools and Colleges, and as a 
Handbook for Amateurs and Artists. By 
G. W. Samson, D.D. Cr. 8vo. pp. 840. 


Cloth, $% 50. 


THe Sarparre. A Collec- 
tion of Graphic and Entertaining Tales, 
Brilliant Poems and Essays, gleaned chiefly 
from Fugitive Literature of the Nineteenth 
Cenfary. 16mo. pp. 319. Paper, 90 cts. 


THe: SEcRETARY’s SPECTAL 
HELP; a Monitor for the Secretary of the 
Lodge, with Directions for Keeping 
Minutes, Records, Accounts, etc., likewise 
Forms of Official Documents. 18mo, pp. 
9. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tur Drayrons ÁND“ THE 
Davexawrs; a Tale of the English Civil 
War. «By the author of The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.” Handsome 12mo. $. 00. 


P. O. OgpErs.—Our patrons 
will oblige us, and save risk, by geit. ug 
P. O. orders when remitting money for 
clubs and for books. 


E 


Publishers Pepartment. 


Our cotemporaries of the 


Tribune are becoming a little rnaty in aa- - 


atomiqal lore, if the following item clippe@ 
from a recent edition of that paper fue- 
nishes any evidence thereof. 

*, SKULLS EXHUMED IN City HALL Pars. 
—Yesterday, as the workmen were exca- 
vating for the laying of the water-pipes 
into the new Court-House, they tarned up 
two human skulls and a large number of 
other bones. One of the skulls was like 
the ordinary skull, with a suture across the 
top, while the other had a suture running 
entirely over the top of the head, from be- 
tween the eyes to the neck. It is known 
that the corner of Broadway and Chamber 
Street was used at the beginning of the 
present century as a negro burying- 
ground.“ 

The second skull mentioned was an ex- 
traordinary one, unlike the ordinary human 
skull, according to the views of the writer 
of that item, because it had a suture 
running entirely over the top of the head.“ 
etc. Our neighbor is evidently unacquaint- 
ed with the condition of human skulls at 
the earlier periods in life. The frontal 
bone of a child's skull will be found to 
have a very distinct suture running from 
the root of the nose upward to the fontanel. 
At twenty, the union of the osseous plates 
in the forehead becomes so complete that 
very little trace of this suture can be found. 

Mr. JosEPRH Lopes, of Me- 
tuchen, N. J., has our thanks for. the 
canine crania and specimens of peculiarly 
stratified pebbles. The notion which 
many entertain of the growth of rock ia 
erroneous; where there is no vital organi- 
zation, There can be no gradations of de- 
velopment. : 


Tae Southern Cultivator, 
speaking of the JOURNAL, says, among 
other things, How such a large, hand- 
some, profuscly illustrated and thoroughly 
edited papercan be got up at two dollars 
a year, passes our comprehension. Leav- 
ing out the Phrenological part, the other 
matter is worth the money.” It can not 
be done without loss. We have decided 
to make it $3 a year, commencing with the 
July number. The new rates will cover 
cost, and leave a small margin for profits. 


THE DrrrERRNCR. — We 
often receive applications Hke the follow- 
ing : 

t FOWLER AND WELLS— l 
t Mesara: With no other motive than a 
deep interest in the success of a penne 
college, I venture to solicit a favorfrom 
you without long explanations or useless 
apologies. I will say we would be as 
roud of the name of Fowler and Wells on 
e list of our donors, as any of the numer- 
ons friends of education and progress 
which are represented there. 
Please have the kindness to send us a 
yorum 15 useful information to put in ont 
college library, or any specimen of uae 
art for our cabinet, and it shall be recorded 
in your name, and a special acknowledg- 
ment forwarded to yourselves. - 
Tours, etc., J. H., Secretary.“ 


But not often letters like the following: 


‘* Dope svILLE, Wis. 


t Pub. PHRENO-JOURNAL — I inclosé 
herewith $2, for which please forward a 


‘copy of your JOURNAL for one year to the 
a 


ress of Dodgeville Literary Associa- 
tion.’ Yours, respectfally, 
° * B S., Secretary.” 
We are not behind any of our cotempo- 


raries in zeal for the promotion of learning 
and educational institutions; but shonld 


we respond to all the requirements of 
those who ask donations we would soon 
be obliged to suspend businces. We are 
willing to supply our JOURNAL at a rednced 
rate, and we do so supply it to some needy 
institntions, but to go into a general fres 
distribution, we could not think of it.” 
Besides, phrenological sciente has become 
so well disseminated and so much appre- 
ciated that our publications find a ready 
market at fair prices, and there ie no 
further need for broadcast gratuitous d!e- 
tributions. 


Many clergymen. have. our 
thanks for calling the attention of their 
parishioners to this JouRNaL. Whereas 
it was ence feared that Phrenology led to 
materialism, it is now conceded that it is 
one of the most powerful aids to the 
understanding of a better life, and in keep- 
ing with all truth. There are cases not 
easily reached by the preacher which may 
be touched by these more direct and per- 
sonal arguments, based on one's own 
temperament. It comes home with that 
emphatic charge — Thou art the: man!“ 
and none can get away from its all-search- 
ing criticisms. . Is the young man loose m 
his habita? Is he ill-tempered? Is he 
prodigal? Is vhe living without religion ? 
Is he perverting hie God-given gifts? 
Phrenology arrests, tries, convicte, and 
correcta him. Clergymen will find it uge- 
fal in bringing home to the minds and 
hearts of all who read, a consciousness of 
duty to God and man, and be enabled to 
make the most of themselves. E 


PronoGcrapuy. — Through 
the politeness of Mr. Burnham, of the firm 
of Ely, Burrett & Burnham, law report- 
ers, Chicago, we have received the ninth 

1 address delivered before the 
icago Law Institute, by Elliott Anthony, 
Eşq., President of the Institute, on Monday 
evening, November 5, 1866, in the course 
of which we find the following sensfble 
remarks respeéting the use of phonography 
in the law courts: 

It should be provided by law that each 
of the courts of superior jurisdiction in | 
this country should have a shorthand re- 
porter or. phonographer, who should be a | 
sworn officer of court, whose duty it should | 
be to take notes of evidence, exeeptions. 
and rulings of the court, etc., and preserve 


. them for the benefit, not only of the courts | 
| behind it. It would be wel! that publishers 


and lawyers, but the parties themselves. 
They should be paid a liberal salary, and a | 
portion of the expenses taxed as costs. -I 
think that every judge and every lawyer of 
any experience will indorse what I say, 
that the taking of testimony by stenog- 
raphy, phonography, or shorthand is one | 


of the greatest improvemente of modern | 


times, It saves time and Jabor, and is the 
only true and satisfactory mode of trying 
any case where the testimony of witnesses 
is required. ae: 

Ovr Pun.ications in W asu- 
INGTON.-A gentleman writes us from 
Washington, D. C., imbosing an order for 
books, and says: It 46 a lamentable fact 
that your excellent werks have no live 
agents here to bring their advantages to 
the notice of the public.” We are not to 
blame for this state of things. There are 
both booksellers and periodical dealers in 
that city of magnificent distarices, some of 
whom ought to consider their own interests 
sufficiently to kéep a supply of that witch 
would tend to straighten the minds of our 


erooked politicians. We hope to de able 


to send a delegation of phrenologists to 
that legislative center ere long, who wil! 
help sow the seed of truth. 


of pounds, 
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General Stems. 


THE RuLIxG OCCUPATION 
Stroxe ox Sunpar.—In a church in the 
north, not one hundred miles from Keith, 
& porter, employed d the week at the 
railway station, does duty on Sunday by 
blowing the bellows of the organ. The 
other Sunday, wearied by the long hours 
of railway attendance, combined it may be 
with the soporific effects of a dull sermon, 
he fell sound asleep during the service, and 
so remained when the peeling of the organ 
was required. He was suddenly and ratber 
rudely awakened by another official, when, 
apparently dreaming of an approaching 
train, he started to his Wet and roered 
out with all the force and shriliness of 
stentorian lungs and habit. Obange here 
for Elgin, Lasstemouth, and Burghead i” 
The effect upon the congregation, sitting 
in expectation of à concord of sweet 


eounds, may be ned; it is unneces- 
sary to describe it; bnt the occurrence 


may give pause to the promoters of 
organ pavement in Presbytérian chara. 


es.— Dumfries Courter. 


Inox ORE MADE BY INSECTS. | 
-I Medical News nd Library (Phila- ` 
delphia) refers to a singular discovery 
made by a Swedish naturalist, with re 
spect to the production of iron by insects. 
The insects in question are almost mioro- 
scopic, and live ‘beneath certain trees, es- 
pecially in the province of Smaland. They 
spin, like silk-worma, a kind of ferruginous 
cocoons, which constitute the mineral 
known as lake ore, and which is com- 
posed of from 20 to 6 per cent. ef oxide 
of iron mixed with oxide of manganese, 10 
per cent. of chioric acid, amd a small 
quantity of phosphoric acid. Tht depoutis 
of this mineral are npward of 200 yards fn 
length, & to 10 yards wide, abd from 8 to 
inches deep. a 


Newspirer Hpapisig. — 
The face of paper in this age must be 
emblem@@t of the fhtnre that is soon te 
come upon it; it met be typical of this 
age of progréss. In picking np a paper 
with which we are hhnacqua'nted, we hasti- 


——— 


ly glance at its face and title, and Judge of 


it, as w6 do of mankind, by thé appearance 
of their facial physiognomy. And as we 
read the lines there presented, so do wo 
judge of the character that ir shadowed 


look to the headings of their papers, and 
rightfally consider them as the outehining 
index of the literary life and soul that they 


are to represeht,— Aran. 


GEORGE ‘Franois TRAIN re 
ceives 2600 sterling royalty per mile on 
2,000 miles of Hnglish street raffways— 
about $5,000,000 in gold. 


WATERPROOF Boots. — A 
coating of gum-topal varnish applied to 
the solos of boots and Whoes. and repeated 
as it dries, until the pores are ed and 
the surface shines like polished mahogany, 
will make the soles waterproof, and also 
cause them to last three times as long as 
ordinary ones. 


Parer.—The quantity of pa- 
per used every year in England represents 
a weight of two hundred and twenty mil- 
Hons of pounds. France uses one hundred 
and ninety-five milllons of pounds; while 
the United States of America, with a much 
smaller populgtion, consumes more paper 
than England and France put together— | 
namely, four Hundred and forty milona 


a 
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Business. 

[Under Mis head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied. at the rate of 50 cents a line.) 


Tux Hycetan Howe, — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
piiances are given, with the Swedish Morc- 
ments and Electricity. Send for omr cir- 


cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 


nersville, Berks County, Pa. ; 


THe MOVEMENT - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cnre, B cents. Address 67 
West th Street, New York City. 


— 


Tue New Dany. 


THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE NEW PAPER. 

THE NEW PAPER. 
SINGLE COPIES THREE CENTS. 
SINGLE COPIES THREE CENTS. 
EIGHT DOLLARS A YEAR. 
EIGHT DOLLARS A YEAR. 


No. 1 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


HIGHLAND Water-Curk.— | wo. 1 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 
158), and Mre. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 

Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


Mrs. E. DE La VERGNE, M.D., 


149 CARLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 


Tre AMERICAN NATURALIST; 
A popular illustrated Monthly Magazine of 
Natural History. Published by the Essex 
Institute. The object of this Journal fs to 
supply a long existing demand for a popu- 


THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE EVENING GAZETTE, 
AN AFTERNOON RECORD 
or 
NEWS AND OPINION. 


The Gazette is intended to supply the 


Jar illustrated magazine of Natural History, | want for a Lively, Chatty, and Cheap 


devoted to the exposition of scientific top- 
fea in a free and familiar manner, without 
those technicalities which often render the 


maas of such reading tedious and difficult. | 


. The contents of the first number (March, | 
186%) will be as follows: Intrpductory; The 
Land Snails of New Encland with a plate); 
The Véicana of Kilang, Hawgiian Islands, 
in 1864-5 (with a plate); Tho Féesil Rep- 
tiles of New Jerscy;: The Ameritan Silk- 
worm (with illustrations); Winter Notes 
of an Ornithologist; Reporta of the Mect- 
ings of Scientific Societies; Natural His- 
tory Miscellany: Reviews; Natnral Ilistory 
Calendar; Answers to Correspondents; 
Glossary for the number. 

Trenms.—Q3 per year; Clubs supplied at 
liberal rates. Single copies 35 cents. 

Eprrons—Arpurxus S. PACKARD, Jr., in 
connection with Epwarp S. Morss, AL- 
PHEUS HYATT, and FREDERIC W. PUTNAM, 
Salem, Mass. The list of contributors em- 
braces the best scientific talent in the 
country. Prospectns sent on application 
to the Editors, 

Waters’ Sovangk AND Ur- 
RIGUT PIANOS, MELODRONS, AND CABINET 
Oraars, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if pnr€iased, Monthly 
payments reccived for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchango. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New ‘%-octave Pianos for 


$205 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
' * 


Broadway, New Tork. 
HORACE WAT ERS. 


Evening Paper, 
recording cspecially the thought and events 


current in New York. 


The Gazella is not a political journal, 
bnt seeks rather to be a welcome visitor in 
the Home Circle, making note particularly 
of matters pertaining to 

SOCIETY, FASHION, ETC. 


Two editions of the Gazette are publish- 
ed daily, one at two o' clock, and the 
second at four. All the 

COMMERCIAL, 

l MARKET, 
AND SHIP NEWS 
are given, togetker with 


THE DISPATCHES 
BY CABLE AND OTHERWISE. 


The best Writers, Reportera, and Corre- 
spendents have been engaged, and every 
effort will be made to present a 

COMPLETE AND ENTERTAINING 
NEWSPAPER. 

Jo à 


WAxTtED.—The services of The Paper is supplied by mail at Eight 


a man who thoroughly, practically under- 
stands Concrete Bniltding, as described in 
Fowler's ‘‘ Home for All.“ 

Address W. R. NORRIS, St. Albans, 
Vt. 1t® 


Dollars a year. 
Single Copies are Three Cents. 
Publication Office, No. 1 Vesey Street. 


Tux LEADING NEWSPAPER 
IN PENNSYLPANIA—The Press. 
The circulation of the Philadelphia Press 
is not exceeded in extent by any news- 
paper in the State of Pennsylvania. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Daily Press, published every morn- 
ing, price Three Cents. Mailed to end- 
ecribera at Eight Dollars per annum. 
Four Dollars for six months. Two Dol- 
lars for three months. Served to city sub- 
scribers at Eighteen Cents per week, pay- 
able te the Carrier. 

The Sunday Edition, Two Dollars per 
annum or Four Cents a copy, peyable to 
the Carrier. 

The Tri-Weekly Press, published cvery 
Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday. Mailed 
to subscribers at Tour Dollars and Fiſty 
Cents per annum. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS FOR 1867 EN- 
‘TIRELY REMODELED AND RE- 
NEWED. 

A Vigorons, Original Journal, devoted to 
Industrial Topics, Agriculture and Manu- 

facturing, Literature and Art. 
PROGRESSIVE, ENERGETIC, AND FRARLESS. 

Every department which can add inter- 
cst to a Journal devoted to practical in- 
dustry, literature, and news will be faith- 
fully and fnlly cared for by able writers. 
All questions from correspondents on every 
topic will reeeive especial attention, and 
be promptly answered. 


TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 


Single copies....... ... . $3 B per annum. 

Five copies . 10 00 ze 

Ten copies . 18 00 “ 

Twenty copies.......... 85 00 = 
Larger clubs than twenty in the same 

proportion. 


Postmasters are requested to act as 
agents for the Weekly Press. Journals 
copying this prospectus will be emtitled to 
an exchange. 

PREMIUMS TO CLURS. 

To any pereon sending us $225 for one 
hundred subscriptions, we will give one of 
Singer’s first-class family sewing machines. 
bronze and black walnut. 

To any person sending $112 50 for fifty 
subscriptions, we will give a set of Dick- 
ens's works (T. B. Peterson's edition), 
publisher's price, $44. 

To any person sending $56 & for twenty- 
five subscriptions, we will give a photo- 
graphic album for one hundred pictures, or 
a set of Dickens's works (T. B. Peterson's 
edition), publisher's price, $19. 

For every club of ten an extra copy of 
the paper will be given. Very liberal 
terms to agents. 

Address, JOHN W. FORNEY, Editor 
and Proprietor, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THe PLACE ro Gr CLorn- 
ING. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 


WARRANTED GARDEN 
Sreps.—We offer a large and complete as- 
sortment, whieh we mail, postage free, at 
our catalogue rates. 


All our seeds are thoroughly tested before 
offered to customers, and if properly treat- 
ed are warranted to grow. 

Descriptive priced catalogues mailed to 
all applicants. l 

Address EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., 

att York, Pa. 


(Marcu, 
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Mastatrran Lire PSU 
ances Company, No. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
New York. H. Stokes. President; C. Y. 
Wemple, Vice-President; J. L. Halsey, 
Secretary; H. Y. Wemple, Assistant Sec- 
retary ; B. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 

Annual Income nearly 92. 000. 000. 

Important new feature in Dividends and 
modes of Insurance. 

Smallest ratio of Mortality. 

Expenses lese than any Cash Company. 

Liberal modes of payment of Premiums. 

Insurers receive the largest bonus ever 
given. 

Dividends made annnally on all partici- 
pating Policies. 


NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 


All kinds of non-forfeiting Life and En- 
dowment Policies issued. 

Policies incontestable. 

Loans made on Policies. 

All Policies after three years non-forfelt- 
able. 2 3 


Tue Ambassador, published 
at 119 Nassau Street, publishes a sermon 
from Dr. Chapin every week. Terms $2 50 
a vear. Address N. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, New York. & 


Woops Pa RL. OR GYMNASIUM 
for developing and etrengthening the cheet. 
lungs, etc. Easily put up, requires bat 
little space, and can be graduated to the 
use of the strongest man or weakest child, 
Send for illustrated eircular to J. FOOD, 
Gymnastic Academy, No. 6 East 28th 
Strect, New York. 3t® 


$2.—Tools and instructions 
complete for saldering alt materials, A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulars address A. P WN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 4u* 


— — — ———9—ꝓ——— — — 
Boarpine IN New YorkK.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 


nees or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 18 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 


wholesome diet. and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part ot the 


city. 

TcrxKian Barns, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Bathe, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cnre apple’ to thoee needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CQ., Proprietors. 


NOTICE TO COLLEGES, SCIEN- 
TIC AND LITERARY SOCIETIES. -A lecture 
oh tbe new Philosophy of Phrenology. 
Thia feature embraces philosophical tru 
discovered recently. For termes and engage- 
ments address D. R. PERKINS, * 
keepsie, N. Y. 


New Musit. 


NIN E- PINS QUADRILLE.— 
The get is formed the same as a plain Co- 
tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
Nine Pin,“ in the centre. Complete fig- 
tres and mnaic........ 0 3S cts. 

Gvarpe WALTEz. by D. Godfrey... 35 cts. 
MARBLE WALTZ, by D. Godfrey. 18 c. for 
violin; planes Hoes ot G cta. 
Twittiant Dreams WALT;E, by that cel- 
ebrated composer, Chas. D' Albert. 15 c. 


for violin; piano 35 cta. 
Tunes O'CLOCK GA or. casy, elegant, 
and dancante. 15 c. for violin; piano. n cte. 
ARRAB-Na-Pocux Marcu. 16 c. for vio- 
lin; plano o 35 cte. 
WRARN' O' THE GREEN. 15c. for violin; 
piane F 30 cts. 


I Have HEARD Sweet Mrere STEAL- 
mo—Song and Chorus. 15 c. for violin; 
piano. cesses ee. SO CHS, 

TRE Ilacntine THorant, by Alexander 
Reichardt, composer of Thon Art So Near 
and Yet Far,“ with German and En- 
glish word. # cta, 

“Sue SLES. fnoron Nor A Star.” 
80.0. gaitar pano e 33 cts. 

Ir Was My Moruer's Voice. 0 c. 
guita’; piano AE 25 

3. M10 Musio for Flute, Violin, Fifi 
or C met. The mort Popular Melodies 
the ‘ay—in 16 books—price 15 c. each 
a a. 8 a t naid. and 

‘<p BeN any pos on 
recefpt of the price. 


FREDERICK ao 
208 Bowery, New York. 


1867.] 
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Adverti t 
isements. 
[Announcemeete for this or the-preced: 

department must enen the publishers 7 % 
14 of the month preceding the date in whieh 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad. 
verlising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 
Let the RIVERSIDE ” receive a hearty 
welcome all over the lund.— Toledo Blade. 


THe RriversipE MAGAZINE, 
FOR Youne ProrLr. Now is the time to 
subscribe. February number now ready, 
containing tie full-page Illustrations, be- 
sides numerous smaller engravings, and is 
in all respects a superior number. 


CONTENTS. l 
Frontispiece. “ The Piper and his Cow.“ 
By H. L. Stephens. 


. Pirate,“ and a Skirmish with the 
Townies. By Vieux Moustache (with a 
diagram by the Author). 

II. A Fire in the Woods. 
hott (with au illustration by H. 

III. An Iron Mine. 

IV. The Professor's For. 

V. Marrying for the Sake of a Dog. By 
the author of Picctola (with an illustration). 

VI. Only a Fly. 

VII. Lost on the Prairie (with an illns- 
tration by Courtland Hoppin). 

VIII. Full-page Illustration, by H. W. 
Herrick. A Run for Life. With Verses. 

IX. Stories from Shakspeare. I. Lear 
and his Three Daughters. By A. S. Mc- 
Farland. 

X. Yusuf and Lelia. By S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin. 

fy Cherub (with an illustration), 
Skating Chorus. Music by Karl 

Reden (with an illustration by De Haas). 

XIII. Hrym, the Frost Giant. By M. L. 


. Herrick). 


B. Illustrated. 
XIV. Frank Gordon: or, When I was a 


Little Boy. II. By F. R. Goulding (with 
‘an illustration by Courtland Hoppin). 

XV. Books for Young People. II. 

XVI. The Window-Seat : Eight O'Clock 
fm the Evening. By the Editor. 

XVII. Enigmas. - ' 

Terms of Subscription.—@2 50 a year, in 
advance; three copies, $6 50; five copies, 
$10; ten copies, $3), and an extra copy 
gratis ; twenty copies, $35, and an extra 
copy és to the getter up of the club; 
ane copies. 25 cents. 

pecimen copies of the first number sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 
Clergymen and teachers eupplied with the 
zine one vear for $2. 
URD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
450 Broome Street, New York. 


AMERICAN REPRINT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY, 
(1867.) 
Light and amusing Literature for hours of 


relaxation, 
FIVA FULL-PAG: ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Numerous Wood Engravings, 
by Eminent Artista, in every number, and 
n net ax pages of choice reading matter, 


cluding the first three chapters of a New 
Tale, by Miss Annie Thomas, called 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES, 


Other Articles are: 
BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. 
A SUMMER TRIP ACROSS THE AT. 
LANTIC. 
SKETCHES OF THE BENCH AND BAR. 
Etc., etc., etc. 


Terms of Subacription.—Single numbers, 
40 cents; one copy, one year, $4 50; two 
copies, one year, 5 50; five copies, one 
year, $90: ten coptes, one year, $40, and 
an extra copy go is. 
Clubbing with te Ricerside Magazine 
Jor Young —The RryznsibE Maaa- 
EINE (Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 1555 
annum) and Lonpon Socmty (Four Dol- 
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one address for Six Dollars. 
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cents. 
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Tux attention of the public is invited tq the claims of THE WORLD” as one of 
the leading public journals of the country, It is the chief organ of the Democratic Party 
of the United States, and the foremost advocate of the immediate restoration of the 
Union. Its highest merit consists in its character as 

AN ENTERPRISING AND TRUSTWORTHY NEWSPAPER. 
‘This year bids fair to be a more critical one in the history of our free institu- 
tions than even any of the eventful ones that have preceded it. The first reqnisite for 
an intelligent jndgment of public affairs is a full and authentic account of Acts as they 


transpire. These Tue Won always aims to give with conscientions accuracy, and 
with equal fullness and fidelity, whether they make for or against its own views of pub- 


1867. «Tur 


lic policy. Prompt activity in spreading before its readers every kind of news in which 


any part of the public takes an interest, is the firet duty of a newspaper, and the facil- 
ties of THE Wor Lp for discharging this obligation are unsurpassed by those of any jour- 
nal in the United States. Whatever else it may fail in, it certainly will not fail to fur- 


nish the news, nor to apply it with auch prompiitaqe, spirit, freshness, abundance, va- 
riety, accuracy, and candor, that no class of readers can mies anything of interest which 
they wish to find. Tur Wortp will publish documents and arguments prepared hy po- 
litical foes jurt as freely as those prepared by political friends; making its own com- 
ments on them, of course, but never suppressing or garbling them becausc 9255 are cal- 
culated to damage its own party. Ad verge arguments which it can not refute, it is con- 
tent to leave to make their full Impression. E Worvp adopts this rule because it be- 
lieves no other is honest: because it conceives that its first duty to its readers is to keep 
them thoroughly informed on yoy passing subject of importance. In politics, TBE 
WORLD will continuc to be the bold advocate of 


A LIBERAL, PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY, 


the maneni champion of Freedom, Justice, Order, and Conetitutional Rights. The 
inspiration of its politics is Frecdom restrained by Justice; or, to speak more strictly, 
Freedom pure and simple, in the largest. collective measure ; the office of justice being 
merely to protect freedom from encroachments: Freedom of the individual citizen in 
his righ's of thought, speech, religion, and locomotion ; in his Right to choose his own 
food and drink, in spite of meddlesome temperance laws; in his Right to make any 
money bargains he thinks proper, in spite of foolish usury laws: in his Right to buy an 
sell in all markets, domestic and foreign. in spite of unjust protective tariffs; in his 
Right to representation in the legislative bodies which tax him in spite of unconstitu- 
tional exclusions; Freedom of collective citizens to assemble for discnasion of griev- 
ances: Freedom of all local communities to manage their local affairs without central 
interference: Freedom in every section of the country from the arrogant and unconsti- 
tutional domination of other sections ; this large and comprehensive idea of Freedom 
sums up the politics of THe WoRLD, which will never be found wanting to this capital 
interest of the oountry and of the human race. 


IN ITS ACCURATE COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


and careful, reliable market repor, Tre WoRrLD will continue to maintain its present 
high reputation. A paper published in the commercial metropolis is naturally looked 
to for authentic information relating to trade, commerce, and finance; and this heing a 
feature in which THE WO. D prides itself, it boldly challenges comparison with every 


journal in the metropolis. 
EDITIONS. 


The WEEKLY Won p. a large quarto sheet, same size as Daily, is now printed through- 
out in lerge type. and has the largor! circulation of any weekly journal published, save 
one. Its extraordinary success since ite union with the New 
the most liberal expenditnres, which will make it unrivaled in interest and value to 
farmere. Published Wednesday. 

1. Its MARKET REPORTS embrace the New York, Albahy, Brighton, and Cambri 

LIVE Stock MARKETS; the New York COUNTRY PRropuce and GENERAL PRODUCE MAR- 
KETS; special and valuable HoP INTELLIGENCE; a department of Agricultural Reading; 
all together composing an unrivaled hand- book of current information for the Farmer, 
Live Stock or Produce Dealer, Country Merchant, ete. 
2. A page or more will be reserved for ENTERTAINING FIRESIDE READING FOR TRE 
Famity Crrcir, embracing the freshest and best Stories, Poetry, Religions Reading, 
etc., and a page for the Discussion OF ALL PROMINENT Topics of general interest, po- 
litical, agricultnral, financial, literary, ete., ete. 

3. Ite Diarst or THE News is not, like moet city weeklies, a mere waste-basket of 
the Daily; only matters of interest and importance are chosen from the Daily, while the 
mass of its contents are prepared especially for the Weekly. 

In every post-office district there should be found some active, public spirited Dem- 
ocrat, who will confer a benefit upon us, his neighbors, and the cause, by counseling 
with his Democratic friends and making a determined effort to form as large a club as 
possible for the WEEKLT WORLD. 

The Semi-WEEKLY Wor-LpD is a large quarto sheet, same nize as Daily, which, by 
omitting a great mass of city advertisements from the Dally, contains all its news, cor- 
respondence, editorials, commercial and market news, cattle market, and provision re- 
pons, and a fresh and entertaining miscellany of literature. Published Tuesday and 


The DaıLY Wor tp affords a complete compendium of, and commentary upon, the 
news of every day. P 


THE WORLD. 35 Park Row, New Tonx. 


TERMS. 

WEEKLY WORLD. SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD. 
Porrorles cnoger 320 ton| wocrewletnue yer 10.00 
Ten copies, one year.... .......... 15 00 | Ten copies, one yoar..........s.00- 20 00 
Twenty copies, to one address. % 00 |. CLUB -PRIZES. 

Fifty copies 50 00 For Cubs of 10 One W cakly, one an 
perenne a pon 50—One Semi ay eekly, one 
One copy, one yea $10 00 | For Clubs of 100—Onc Daily, one ycar. 
DIRECTIONS. l 


Additions to Clubs may be made any time in the year at the above club rates, 
Changes in Club Lists made only on request of persons receiving club packages, stating 
edition, post-office, and State to which it has previonsly been sent, and inclosing twen- 
ty-five cents to pay for trouble of the change to separate address. 

Terms, cash in advance. Send, if possible, Pust-Office Money Order or Bank Draft. 
Bills sent by mail will be at the risk of the sender. We have no traveling agents. Ad- 
dress all orders and letters to 

- THE WORLD, 88 Park Row, New YORK. 
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RoGusEs AND ROGUERIES, ex- 
porion all swindles and humbugs, W cts. 
and-book of Vcntriloquism, 15, How to 
Make Bad Memory Good and Good Better, 
15. Secrets Worth Knowing, medicines, 
perfumery, toilet articles, soaps, dyes, 
candies, delicious beverages, manufactur- 
ers“ secrets, and hundreds of others, B. 
Samples of our 8100 Prize Puzzles, Magic 
Webs, etc., 10. Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland. a charmin etory, . 
HANEY & CO., 109 Nassau Street, New 
York. ` 1t® 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


PATENT REcoRD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weckly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, enconrag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees, 

Each number containa nnmerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both America and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for nee in the field, the 
workshop, aud the honschold; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice.to farmers; 
“ Mechanical Movement.“ and other nae- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the ofticial 
list of claims of all patents isened weekly 
from the United States Patent Office: re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of ingtructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 

rress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six nnm- 
bers form a handsome half-vearly volume, 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendcred attractive by articles from the 

s of many talented American writere 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail; per year, $2 60 in advance. Single 
copics, by mail, six months, 81 W in ad- 
vance, 

The publi-hers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively enguged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patente, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent 
ees.” Address 

Bop eira ie inte ae 
Ors American Artian, 
tr. No. 199 Broadway, New Terk. 


Dr. S. B. Sserra’s ELECTRO- 
Maanetic Màchxes.— The only ones 
where a true enmixed Direct Gurrent with 

magnetic 
r a circular 
wherein Is exposed the trick of the ‘' Stx 
current’ contrivance, and where it is 
shown that-there is dud one current in 
clectricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called Six current 


machine has nearly double magnetic 
wer.” The book I allude to will be 
ound interesting and instructive. No 


charge, and sent postage prepaid. 
N.B. The Magnetic power ef my intenet- 
Ned Direct Current raises nine pounds. 
The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
gives a much stronger physiological effect 
n I have scen from airy other apparatur, 
; B. SILLIMAN, JF., Yale College.“ 
Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cnp, $20. i 
Address DR. S. B. BMTPH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 
Es- 


CHICKERING & Sons. 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, aud Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
roome, 2 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitore, fonrteen of 
which were awarded- in the months of 
September and October, 1985. 


Dr. Jerowrk KIDDEAH's Figh- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus. 
New improvements patented m the United 
States, England, and Frare, 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER. 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


For tHE Dear.—lIaslam’s 
Magnifying Tubes can be worn on the 
head and concealed from view by the hair, 
und enable persóns to hear in church or 
other public nasembliea. Send for Aes 
pua to E. HASLAM, 8 John Street, Koy 
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In Four EPISTLES To ST. Jonn, LoRD BOLINGBROKE. By ALEXANDER 
Porge. Wrrn Notes, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


[CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER.) 
— Q0 


Go, wondrous creature | mount where science guides ; 


Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 
Instruct the planets in what orbe to run, 
Correct old time, and regulate the sun ; 

Go, soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair ; 
Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 
And quitting sense eall imitating God ; 

As Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the sun. 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule! 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool! 
Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a NEWTON, as we show an ape. 

Could he, who rules the rapid comet, bind, 
Describe, or fix one movement of his mind ? 
Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 
Explain his own beginning or his end ? 

Alas, what wonder! man’s superior part 
Unchecked may rise, and climb from art to art; 
But when his own great work is but begun, 
What reason weaves, by passion is undone. 
Trace science then, with modesty thy guide; 
First strip off all her equipage of pride; 
Deduct what is but vanity or dress, 

Or learning’s luxury, or idleness ; 

Or tricks to show the strength of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain ? 
Expunge the whole, or lop the excrescent parts 
Of all our vices have created arts ; 

Then see how little the remaining sum, 

Which served past, and must the times to come 

II. Two-prinéiples in human nature reign ; l 
Self-love to urge, and reason fo restraim ; 

Nor this a good, nor that.a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to more or govern all; 
And to their proper operation still, 
Ascribe all good, to their suproper, ill. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 
Reason’s comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end. 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawless through the void, 
Destroying others, by himself destroy’d. 

Most strength the moving principle requires; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 

Form'd but to check, deliberate, and advise. 
Self-love, still stronger, as its object’s nigh ; 
Reason’s at distance, and in prospect lie 
That sees immediate good by present sense ; 
Reason, the future and the consequence. 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 
At best, more watchful this, but that more strong. 
The action of the stronger to suspend, 

Reason still use, to reason still attend. 
Attention habit and experience gains; 

Each strengthens reason, and self-love restrains. 

Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 
More studious to divide, than to unite ; 
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And grace and virtue, sense and reason split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit.* 
Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, ° 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 
Pain thcir aversion, pleasure their desire ; 
But greedy that, its object would devour, 
This, taste the honey, and not wound the flow’r. 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 
Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 
III. Modes of.self-leve the passions we may call; 
’Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all: 
But since not every good we can divide, 
And reason bids us for our own provide ; 
Passions, though selfish, if their means be fair, 
List under reason, and deserve her care ; 
Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take some virtue's name. 
In lazy apathy let Stoics boast 
Their virtue fix’d: ’tis flx'd as in a frost; 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast ; 
But strength of mind js exercise, not rest ; 
The rising tempest puts in act the soul; 
Parts it may ravage, but preserve the whole. 
On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 5 
Reason the chart, but passion is the gale; 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, N 
He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 
Passions, like elements, though born to fight, 

Yet mix'd and softened, in his work unite: 
These tis enough to temper and employ ; 

But what composes man, can man destroy ? 
Suffice that reason kcep to nature’s road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 


Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train ; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain, 
These mixed with art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind; 
The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and color of our life. 


* Sectarian animosity more frequently grows out of Combativeness and Compari- 
son, than Benevolence, Vencration, or Conscientiousness. If love of truth were the 
aim and end of discussion, there would be no Aimon. no ill-temper in it, but only 
kindness. A true Christian will be more zealous for the right and the of man- 
kind, than for the success of self, a party, or a sect. = 

t “ Reason the chart.“ Man's intellect may be likened to the rudder of a ship; and 
hie passions, including Combativeness, Destructivenees, Self-Esteem, Firmness, etc., 
the propelling powers. These are the same as steam to the engine; without them a 

erson would be tame, timid, and inefficient. With stron propelling powers and in- 
lect to direct, the person will accomplish something worthy of a man. The passions 
and the impulses need direction rather than restraint. 
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Pleasures are ever in our hands and eyes; 
And when in act they cease, in prospect rise; 
Present to grasp, and future still to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind, 

All spread their charms, but charm not all alike ; 
On different senses, different objects strike ; 
Hence different passions more or less inflame, 
As strong or weak the organs of the frame; 
And hence one master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death ; 

The young disease that must subdue at length, 


Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength ; 


So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 
The mind’s disease, its ruling passion came; 
Each vital humor, which should feel the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in soul; 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions spread, 
Imagination plies her dangerous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 
Nature its mother, habit is its nurse; 
Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse; 
Reason itself but gives it edge and power, 
As heaven’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour ; 
We, wretched subjects, though no lawful sway, 
In this weak queen some favorites still obey ; 
Ah! if she lend not arms, as well as rules, 
hat can she more than tell us we are fools ? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 
A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend ! 
Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made; 
Proud of an easy conquest all along, 
She but removes weak passions for the strong : 
So, when small humors gather to a gout, 
The doctor fancies he has driv'n them out. 
Yes, nature’s road must ever be preferr d; 
` Reason is here no guide, but still a guard ; 
Tis hers to rectify, not overthrow, 
And treat this passion more as friend than foe: 
A mighticr power the strong direction Bgnds, 
And several men impels to several ends! 
Like varying winds, by other passions tost, 
This drives them constant to a certain coast. 
Let power or knowledge, gold or glory, please, 
Or (oft more strong than all) the love of ease; 
Through life tis follow'd e’en at life's expense; 
The merchant’s toil, the sage’s indolence, 
The monk’s humility, the hero's pride, 
All, all alike, find reason on their side.* 
The eternal art, educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this passion our best principle: 
*Tis thus the mercury of man is fix’d, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d: 
The dross c@ments what else were too refin’d, 
And in one interest body acts with mind. 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 
On savage stocks inserted learn to bear, 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild nature’s vigor working at their root. 
What crops of wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear ! 


Envy, to which the ignoble mind's a slave, 
Is emulation in the learned or brave; 
Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 
Thus nature gives us, (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied ; 
Reason the bias turns to good from ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 
The fiery soul abhorr'd in Catiline, 
In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine. 
The same ambition can destroy or save, 
And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 
IV. This light and darkness in our chaos joined, 
What shall divide? The God within the mind. 
Extremes in nature equal ends produce. 
In man they join in some mysterious use: 
Though each by turns the other’s bounds invade, 
As, in some well-wrought picture, light and shade, 
And oft so mix, the difference is too nice, 
Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. 
Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That vice and virtue there is none at all.“ 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white? 
Ask your own heart; and nothing is so plain; 
"Tig to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 


V. Vice is a monster of so frightfal mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar to her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
But where the extreme of vice was ne’er agreed ; 
Ask where's the north? at York, tis on the Tweed; 
At Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord no where, 
No creature owns it in the first degree, 
But thinks his neighbor farther gone than he; 
Een those who dwell beneath ita very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own; A 
What happier natures shrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right., 


[To BB CONTINUED.] 


See anger, zeal and fortitude supply ; 

E’en av'rice, prudence; sloth, philosophy; 

Lust, through some certain strainers well refin'd, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; + 


*No one is all bad.“ If one be a thief, he may at the same time be kind and even 
generous. One may he a gambler, and not without a feeling of devotion. 

+ A criminal should be judged according to circumstances. What is the d of 
hisaccountability? Is he intelligent? Is he ignorant? Is he rich? or is he poor? Tem- 
peraté or dissipated? Saneorineand? A ſool or a philosopher? What, if any, are the 
extenuating circumstances? Did he inherit, from perverted parents. a natural ten- 
acy to this particular class of ctimes? Reader, what are your beretting sins? Do 

i 


* That is to say, each justifies himself in the course he pursues, not stop tag to take 19 e in the direction of wine, women, or money! or is your pitao so absorbing as 
counsel of God or his higher sense, bness. to lead you astray? Are you your own master? Can you say No to vourself, or to 
+ Lust is the perversion of pure spiritual love; emulation is noble; and envy is low others, and hold to it? 
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LANDING OF SELKIRK ON 


ALHEAND HR SHLE IRE. 


WE need hardly say that the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe“ was founded 
upon the remarkable life of Alexander Selkirk. 
He was a Scotchman, born at Largo, Fifeshire, 
about the year 1676. Being of a romantic 
nature, nothing could satisfy him but the life 
of a sailor, which pursuit he adopted, 
and in 1708 went from England as 
sailing-master of a privateer called 
the “Cinque Ports.” While on the 
voyage he got into a quarrel with the 
captain, and the consequence was 
that he asked to be put ashore. The 
first land sighted after this request 
was the island oft Ju Fernandez, 
and there he left the vessel. He took 
with him his clothes and bedding, 
with a gun and some powder and 
bullets, some tobacco, a knife, a Kettle, 
a Bible, with other books, and his 
mathematical instruments. Here he 
remained alone for four years and 
four months. He diverted himself as 
well as he could, but was very melan- 
choly for the first eight months, but 
in time he grew reconciled to his 
strange position. When his powder 
was exhausted, he was obliged to 
procure his food by other means. 
His mode of living, with the continual 
exercise of walking and running, had 
cleared him of all gross humors, 80 
that be could run with wonderful 
swiftness through the woods and up 
the hills and rocks, and in this way 
he was able to run down goats. He 
also tamed some kids, and, for diversion, would 
sometimes sing and dance witb them and his 
cats, which had escaped from ships that had 
called at the island. When his clothes were 
worn out, he made others of goat-skins, using 
a sharpened nail for a needle, and stitching 
them together by thongs made of skins. When 
his knife was worn out, he made another out 
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of some old hoop-iron 
which had been left 
on shore, which he 
beat out thin between 
two stones and then 
ground to an edge on 
asmoothstone. The 
rats were so numer- 
ous on the island that 
they would gnaw his 
ſeet and clothes while 
he was asleep, and he 
was obliged to culti- 
vate the friendship of 
all the cats he could 
procure, and he thus 
formed a large body- 
guard, which used to 
- lie beside him, and 
soon delivered him 
from the rats. 

On the 81st of Jan- 
uary, 1709, he was 
rescued from his soli- 
tary confinement by two English vessels which 
had been sent out to cruise against the Span- 
iurds. On the approach of the boats he dire&t- 
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ed the men where to effect a landing. IIe was 
clad in his goat-skins, and appeared more wild 
and rugged than the original owners of his 
He was taken back to England, 


apparel. 
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SELKIRK AND HIS GOATS 


where he arrived on the Ist of October, 1711. 
For a few years after his return he lived in 
his native place, but subsequently eloped with 
a girl whom he married, and went with her to 
London. Afterward he entered the English 
navy, and served on the ship “ Weymouth” 
until his death in the year 1723. 
His life goes to show, that man, in whatever 


position he may be placed, in whatever country 
he may find himself, can adapt himself to the 
conditions by which he happens to be sur- 
rounded ; and illustrates very clearly the force 
of necessity and the benefit of exercise upon 
the development of the body. By his fleet- 
ness of foot solely he wag enabled to secure 
his food. 
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THE SQUIRREL & THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


THE mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel; 

And the former called the latter “ Little Prig.” 
Bun replied, 

“ You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I'm not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. & 
Ili not deny you make 

A very pretty squirre] track ; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I can not carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 
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Nursing TROUBLES. —Some people are as 
careful of their troubles as mothers are of their 
babes; they cuddle them, and rock them, and 
hug them, and ery over them, and fly into a 
passion with you if you try to take them away 


from them; they want you to fret with them, 
and to help them believe that they have been 
worse treated than anybody else. If they 
could, they would have a picture of their griet 
in a gold frame, hung over the mantle-shelf for 
everybody to look at. And their grief makes 
them really selfish; they think more of their 
dear little grief in the basket and in the cradle 
than they do of all the world besides ; and they 
say you are hard-hearted if you say, Dont 
fret.” “Ah! you don’t understand me—you 
don't know me- you can't enter into my tri- 
als!” 
The above is a mirror in which certain per- 
sons may sce themselves reflected. As though 
others had not trials! They lack hope; they 
give way to foolish fear; are cowardly, without 
faith or fortitude. They are poor things; will 
not amount to much. Still, it is our duty to 
help get them out of the rut, and encourage 
them to throw off cares.— Ex. 

——— — eeu 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Wx have here a rather ponderous man—that 
is, a ponderous head on a ponderous body. His 
live weight must somewhat exceed 200 pounds. 
He is heavy ordnance—not light artillery. 
But what of him? Is he really great? Or, is 
he over-rated? In temperament, the vital prin- 
ciple is very strongly marked; the lamp of life 
is full up to the brim; there is no indication of 
dyspepsia or consumption here, but all the 
signs of a well-sustained vitality. What a 
chest! How ample the heart, lungs, and stom- 
ach! With him, food is readily converted 
into blood, lymph, and tissue; and he keeps an 
ample stock constantly on hand, to meet the 
heavy requisitions of his powerful mental 
machinery. Though a Swiss by birth and a 
Celt by blood, his general contour and make- 
up is Teutonic. His head is much larger than 
tae average size, exceeding twenty-three inches 
in circumference; is broad at the base, and 
surpassing ordinary heads in height. Observe 


PORTRAIT OF LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


the distance from the ear to the top. It may | It is not a rattle-head, with empty rooms. Then 
be likened to a four-story house, with many | observe the intellect. The entire forehead is 
apartments, all of good size and well furnished. | large, especistly the perceptive faculties, which 
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project considerably over the eyes. It is full 

in the middle, at Individuality, Eventuality, 
and Comparison, and rather large at Causality. 

Locality is immense, imparting a strong love 
for travel and adventure, especially when com- 
bined with moderate Cautiousness, and a mind 
naturally curious to investigate. The base of 
the brain is decidedly full, even heavy. The 

organs of Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Philopro- 

genitiveness, and Vitativeness are all prominent. 

He is not full in the crown; Self-Esteem and 

Firmnessare not specially strong, hence he is in- 

clined to he modest, sensitive, and even diffident.” 
Neither is he as large in Combativeness and 

Destructiveness as might be considered neces- 

sary to gave him great self-reliance, executive- 

ness, and force of character. More of these, 

perhaps, would indeed make him a power 

against which common men could not stand. 

But he is kindly, respectful, and sympathetic. 

He has inherited the mind and spirit of his 

mother, rather than the rougher and more mas- 

culine traits of the father. In the general 

conformation, his head is not unlike that of 
Audubon, or that of Herschel. 


But what of his physiognomy? This: 
That is a quiet, calm, benign countenance. 
There is nothing belligerent in the expression ; 
on the contrary, it has a friendly and inviting 
look. See how loving the lips, how meek the 
eyes, and how peaceful the whole! The nose, 
mainly, indicates culture and development of 
character. The eyes and the forehead indicate 
intelligence and availability of mind; the chin 
and the lips warmth and ardor of affection, 
and the whole vigorous health, a superabun- 
dance of vitality, with all the indications of 
long life, peacefulness, repose, happiness. Is 
there not just a touch of indolence in this 
temperament? He can not be altogether lazy ; 
but he may seek for repose of body, if not of 
mind. 

Such an organization can hardly fail to 
take 3 position, even in the front rank among 
men, and maintain it. It is true that there 
must necessarily be a powerful struggle here, 
between the flesh and the spirit; and when 
such persons give way to the appetite, resorting 
to stimulants as many do, they are very liable 
to go down. And it is no disparagement to 
this gentleman to state that his weakness or 
temptations lie in the directions of his appetite 
and his affections. Regulating and properly 
restraining these, he has little to fear and all 
things to hope for 

Professor Agassiz is no high-pressure engine, 
no race-horse, or greyhound; he is more like 
the low-pressure engine of a great manu- 
factory which can exert a tremendous in- 
fluence, and develop great power steadily 
and effectively. He considers the end—he 
looks to substantial and enduring results, and 
therefore would not be hasty in his conclusions, 
We see no indications of great precocity in 
this organization, but rather the steadiness of 
a studious mind, the diligence of which has 
been rewarded by the successful accomplish- 
ment of its undertakings. He may sometimes 
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require firing up, calling out, and urging on, 
but when in harness and fairly under way, he 
clears his own tracks. Had he been educated 
for law and for statesmanship, he could have 
stood in the front ranks. Butit is known to 
all the world that he gave attention to the nat- 
ural sciences, and he stands, to-day, at the head, 
in these studies and pursuits. 

The biography annexed must conclude our 
description. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Professor Louis John Rudolph Agassiz, the 
distinguished American naturalist, was born 
on the 28th of May, 1807. He is of French 
descent, his family having been among the 
Huguenots who were driven from France by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, some of 
whom afterward took refuge in the Pays de 
Vaud, Switzerland. Here, for six generations, 
the lineal ancestors of Agassiz devoted them- 
selves to the ministry. His father became the 
pastor of St. Imier, a Protestant parish in the 
ancient bishopric of Basel, and subsequently 
took charge of the parish of Mottier, in the 
valley between the Lake of Neuchatel and 
the Lake of Morat, where Louis was born. 
His mother was a lady of uncommon intelli- 
gence and talent, the daughter of a physician 
in the canton de Vaud. As may be readily in- 
ferred, young Louis was early taught the pre- 
cepts of holy living, which were carefully 
fostered and developed under the loving eye of 
a pious mother. It is said that, in his infancy, 
he exhibited the strongest love of knowledge, 
and would listen to the conversation of his 
father, and those friends who visited him, with 
a manifestation of intelligence quite remarkable 
in one so young, and when he had learned to 
read, the instruction books were rarely out of 
his hands. As early as ten years of age he 
evinced a decided predilection for natural his- 
tory, and seemed never happier than when 
threading the intricate and dangerous passes of 
his mountain home, or when climbing some 
sharp acclivity in search of some new fern, or 
flower, or fossil; the finding of the least of which 
filled his heart with delight, amply repaying 
him for all the labor and fatigue experienced. 

His father, appreciating the intellectual 
power exhibited by his son, determined to use 
every means within his reach for his proper 
development, and acting upon the principle, 
that a sound body is the only true basis for a 
sound mind, at the age of eleven sent him, 
with a younger brother, to the gymnasium at 
Vienne, a small town in the canton of Berne, 
where four years were passed in the study of 
ancient and modern languages, and in such 
muscular training, diversified by the amuse- 
ments of fishing and collecting insects, as was 
fitted to develop his body. In the mean time 
his father had removed from Mottier to the 
little town of Orbe, at the foot of the Jura; and 
here, during the vacations, under the influence 
of a young clergyman named Fivaz, who is 
now himself in the United States, the young 
student's attention was first drawn toward the 
technical study of the natural sciences, espe- 
cially the vegetable kingdom, but not yet with 


the intention of making it a life-task. At fifteen 
he entered the college of Lausanne, where he 
passed two years of close application to his 
studies. Having chosen the profession of med- 
icine, he went to Zurich in 1824, and two years 
after removed to the university of Heidelberg, 
where he continued his medical studies, 
giving some attention to zoology and botany, 
until 1827, when he entered the university of 
Munich. 


While pursuing his studies at Munich, Agas- 
siz formed intimate friendships with several of 
the most distinguished men of the day, among 
whom was Martius; under him he studied 
the organization of plants, and their geographi- 
cal distribution; he lived in the house of 
Dollinger, with whom he studied the embry- 
onic development of animals; he was intimate 
with Wagner; with Oken he discussed the 
principles of classification ; with Fuchs he stud- 
ied mineralogy; and for four successive years 
he attended all the lectures of Schelling on 
philosophy. He became the leading spirit in 
a sclect circle of young student who met to 
discuss scientific subjects. About this time 
Don Pedro of Brazil married an Austrian 
princess, and the Austrian and Bavarian gov- 
ernments seized the opportunity of sending to 
that country a scientific exploring expedition, 
to which was attached the distinguished natu- 
ralists Martius, Spix, Natterer, and Pohl. 
Martius, on his return from Brazil, set about 
the preparation of a report of his investigatiuns 
there, and intrusted the zoological department 
to Spix, who had also the charge of the ich- 
thyological part of the work. Spix dying, 
however, before the work was completed, Mar- 
tius selected young Agassiz to elaborate, ar- 
range, and classify the one hundred and sixteen 
species of fish which Spix had discovered, and 
so successfully was the task accomplished, that 
there has not yet occurred the necessity for a 
re-classification. This performance obtained 
for him good rank among naturalists. The 
study of medicine was now given up for the 
more congenial study of natural science. On- 
the conclusion of his part of Marcius’ work, he 
applied for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Erlangen, which he obtained after sustain- 
ing with credit a severe examination, and in 
the same year he took at Munich the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, on which occasion he 
maintained the supcriority of woman, in a 
Latin dissertation entitled, femina humana su- 
perior mari. In the mean time he was engaged 
in collecting materials for a Natural History 
of the Fresh-Water Fishes of Europe,” which, 
through the liberal-mindedness of Cotta, a dis- 
tinguished publisher, was shortly afterward 
issued, and which has since been pronounced 
a work of great thoroughness, and become a 
text-book for students in this department of 
science. Agassiz visited most of the rivers of 
Europe during the preparation of his work; 
and had his attention drawn to the fossil 
species, found in the fresh-water deposits of 
Oeningen and of Glaris in Switzerland, and of 
Solenhoten in Bavaria, the result of which was, 
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after several years’ study, the publication of his 
“ Researches on Fossil Fishes,” and his “ De- 
scriptions of Echinoderms,” which, continuing 
through ten years, was finally brought to a 
close in 1844. During the progress of this 
work, Agassiz formed a friendship with Hum- 
boldt, which lasted until the death of that 
distinguished man, and was of great service to 
him in his researches. 

It was while engaged upon his “ Researches 
on Fossil Fishes,” that a friend sent him a fish 
scale, of peculiar shape, which had been ex- 
humed from the chalk formations of Paris. It 
had once belonged to a race of fishes now ex- 
tinct, and this was the only available testimo- 
nial that had come to the hands of any scholar. 
Nothing daunted, Agassiz set to work to give 
from these slender materials the exact position 
and relation of this antediluvian among his 
tribes. He first drew a profile of the extinct 
fish, placing the acquired scale in its proper 
place, and then gave it a name and described 
its habits, etc. He then sent the drawing, to- 
gether with the description, to the Journal of 
Arts and Sciences, issued in Paris, where it was 
published at length. Five years subsequent to 
this publication, in which Agassiz had risked 
his reputation, his friend fortunately discov- 
ered a perfect fossil specimen of the defunct 
race of fishes, and sent it for his inspection. 
Upon examination, so accurately had he 
made his drawing, not a single line had to be 
altered | + 

It would be impossible in our limited space 
to give a sketch of each of Professor Agassiz’s 
writings. His activity and enthusiasm always 
kept him busily employed. Among the products 
of his pen are his Bibliotheca Zoologiæ and 
Geologie,” “ Critical Studies on Fossil Mollus- 
ca;” “ Memoirs on the Muscles in Living and 
Fossil Mollusca.” He superintended a German 
translation of Buckland’s Geology,” and re- 
vised the French and German translation of 
“Sowerby’s Mineral Conchology.“ Another 
branch of inquiry in which Professor Agassiz 
took an important rank, was the study of gla- 
ciers, and their influence in geological phenom- 
ena, the result of his studies on this subject 
appearing in two works, entitled “ Etudes sur 
les Glaciers,” and “ Systeme Glaciare.” 

From 1846, the biography of Professor Agas- 
siz belongs to the scientific history of the 
United States. In the autumn of that year he 
arrived in Boston from Paris, his object being 
to make himself familiar with the natural his- 
tory and geology of this country, in the fulfill- 
ment of a project suggested to the King of 
Prussia by the Baron Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, as well as for the purpose of delivering a 
course of Lowell Lectures in Boston. He then 
visited New York, Philadelphia, and Charles- 
ton, with the view of comparing the animals of 
the northern with those of the more southern 
latitudes of this continent; and on his return 
to New York was offered, by Professor Bache, 
the Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, the use of all the facilities afforded by 
the Government in the coast survey, for the 
further prosecution of his researches. An 
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offer so liberal, and of such vast importance 
in a scientific point of view, by means of which 
he could visit at will every point of the coast 
from Maine to Texas, and along the Western 
coast, made him exclaim, that this was enough 
to determine him to remain to the end of his 
days in the United States. In the summer of 
the same year he visited the coast of Nantuck- 
et and Martha’s Vineyard; and in the same 
year he visited, in company with Mr. John A. 
Lowell, Niagara Falls and the White Mount- 
ains, the immediate result of which was papers 
on the medusæ of Massachusetts, and upon a 
coral found near Holmes’ Hole. During the 
next three winters he lectured before the Low- 
ell Institute upon comparative embryology, 
and upon the successive development of the 
animal kingdom, repeating them in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston. 

In 1847, Lawrence Scientific School was 
founded at Cambridge, Mass., and the profess- 
orship of zoology and geology was offered him, 
which he accepted, after having first obtained 
from his government an honorable discharge 
from his obligations to it. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in granting his request, em- 
ployed these words: We well know that 
wherever you take up your abode, your time 
will be employed for the best advantage of 
science.” He entered upon his duties in 
Cambridge in the spring of 1848, and at the 
close of the academic year started, with 
twelve of his pupils, upon a scientific explo- 
ration on the shores of Lake Superior, where 
they passed the summer months, the result 
of which is contained in a volume entitled 
“Lake Superior.” In the same year, in con- 
junction with Dr. A. A. Gould, he published 
“Principles of Zoology,” for the use of 
schools and colleges. To give an account of 
all that he has done would require a minute 
examination year by year, and often month 
by month. His time has been chiefly em- 
ployed in delivering lectures in the winter, 
and in making scientific excursions during the 
summer. In this manner he has traversed the 
whole extent of the country from Lake Supe- 
rior to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
Atlantic coast to the valley of the Mississippi, 
delivering courses of lectures in Savannah, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, Cincinnati, and many other 
places. The winter of 1850 was spent upon 
the reef of Florida, in the service of the coast 
guard survey, with the view to ascertain the 


mode ‘of growth and the direction of the in-. 


crease of the reef. In 1852 he accepted a pro- 
fessorship of comparative anatomy in the 
medical college of Charleston S. C., but finding 
the climate injurious to his health, he again 
returned to the North. Since 1856 his chief 
employment has been the classification and 
atrangement of the immense amount of mate- 
rials he has collected during his various and 
extended scientific voyages, and by the dona- 
tions of friends and others interested in natu- 
ral history. This collection forms the founda- 
tion for the most important of his works now 
in course of publication, entitled, Contribu- 
tions to the Natural History of the United 
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States,” a work which is to be completed in 
ten volumes, and which has met with a more 
generous support than perhaps any publication 
of so purely scientific a nature and so expen- 
sive a form has ever before received. The 
subscription list reaches 2,500, an unparalleled 
number. 

The most recent voyage of Agassiz was to 
Brazil. He organized a scientific expedition to 

e Amazon, the entire expenses of which 
were paid by Mr. Thayer, a banker of Boston. 
Some of the minor results of this expedition 
have appeared in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and it is probable that it will be the 
basis for a more complete and perfect work. 
Some of Agassiz’s more recent popular publi- 
cations have met with severe criticism abroad, 
upon the ground that he has not found in this 
country the constant friendly emulation which 
is especially necessary to keep a scientific man 
fresh and bright. It is feared that he is degen- 
erating into the dogmatism and devotion to 
his own opinions, with a disregard, and per- 
haps contempt, for those of others, which is 
unfortunately too apt to characterize men who 
are almost isolated, and which is fatal to all 
real scientific progress. The real man of science 
seeks only the discovery and development of 
truth, and his personal aims and reputation are 
but secondary in this glorious pursuit. Whe- 
ther such criticism is in this instance unfounded 
or not, can be decided only by our readers for 
themselves after a careful study of the evidence 
in the case. We simply notice it as a fact. 
The influence, however, of Agassiz in this 
country, in fostering and extending the accu- 
rate and liberal study of nature, which, follow- 
ed in the right spirit is, par excellence, the 
liberal art, can not be too highly praised nor 
too gratefully remembered. 


— . —— 


A PowerFuLt Mronoscorx.— The most 
‘powerful microscope ever constructed has been 
made by Messrs. Powell & Leland, and de- 
scribed in a paper read before the Royal Society 
of London, England. The power of this instru- 
ment is fully double any which has ever been 
constructed previously, and altogether super- 
sedes what had before been considered the 
utmost attainable limit of perception in this 
instrument. This powerful microscope mag- 
nifies 3,000 diameters with its lowest eye-piece, 
and 15,000 diameters with its piece of the 
highest power—the latter being equivalent to 
magnifying no less than 1,575,000,000, or mak- 
ing an object appear that number of times 
larger than it really is! How immensely must 
such an instrument increase our knowledge of 
the lower organism; may it not even enable 
us, eventually, to determine the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter? Some of the most im- 
portant discoveries in comparative physiology 
have been recently made with the assistance of 
the microscope, and many old theories have 
been exploded. But with the increase of its 
magnifying powcr, the arcana of nature appear 
to multiply, as if there were no limit to the do- 
main of the infinitesimal. 
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PHRENOLOGIOAL THEIORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


HARMONY WITH REVELATION. 


THE common metaphysical expositions are 
almost always at war with revelation, while 
the phrenological one before given harmonizes 
with it in every particular, and also harmonizes 
with well-known facts in the history of man, 
and with what is known concerning his organ- 
ization. 

For instance, metaphysico-theological expos- 
itors, not knowing what other disposal to make 
of that carnal mind which could not become 
subject to the law of God, have taught us that 
it was destroyed. This common error can not 
be reconciled with revelation, for Peter writes, 
“Finally, my brethren, abstain from fieshly 
lusts, which war against the souL” Now how 
in the name of reason could individuals, whose 
carnal minds had been destroyed, feel any 
fleshly lusts? Neither can it be reconciled 
with the fact that the animal faculties present 
call for gratification until death. It is a clear 
case, therefore, that the common metaphysical 
expositions can not be in harmony with reve- 
lation or with facts. The discord between 
ordinary expositions and revelation is very 
grating on all ears not especially trained and 
educated to admire such music, and the ruin 
of thousands of souls is the disastrous conse- 
quence resulting from this false note in heay- 
enly music. But when we sound the phreno- 
logical harp, sweet, soft music, in exact accord 
with the notes from the great Creator of har- 
monies, is heard, and not a mortal on earth will 
ever mourn the day he heard the strain. 

There is a remarkable difference between 
the “spiritual man” and the “animal man.” 
With the former all is peace; no two of the 
faculties can ever come in conflict. For in- 
stance, Benevolence can never war with Ven- 
eration, and so on through the whole group. 
On the other hand, with the “ animal man” the 
various faculties are at war with each other, 
and not only at war with each other, but they 
war against the very existence of the physical 
system ; for almost all the passions, if inordin- 
ately indulged, bring on premature decay and 
death. The following commentary, by the Rev. 
John Pierpont, adinirably and truthfully por- 
trays the turmoil and warring of the faculties 
of the “animal man.“ But there may be 
perpetual discord—and if the moral sentiments 
do not sternly predominate, there will—between 
the animal propensities. See how Acquisitive- 
ness resists Alimentiveness. How offended 
Amativeness goads on Combativeness and De- 
structiveness to do its bidding! How sharp 


the struggle between Philoprogenitiveness and 


Acquisitiveness! Indeed, what one of them all 
is there that may not be easily pricked on to 
do battle with all the rest?” And if we read 
the passage in 1 Peter ii. 11 more correctly 
rendered, both the text and the commentary 
will be found to possess more force and beauty 
than with the common rendering; xara may 
be very properly rendered in, and the passage 
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will read, “ Finally, my brethren, abstain from 
fleshly lusts, aves Orparsvoveas xara ong 
Wuyng, which are marshaled in battle-array in 
the soul.” Beautiful and harmonious phreno- 
logical language. i 

For fear of misapprehension, perhaps it may 
be better for me to notice the word soul. It 
has in Hebrew and English a very indefinite 
use, and if a man says it means anything, it 
would be quite casy to prove from the Scrip- 
tures (s.¢., English) that it did not. For exam- 
ple, the term soul is frequently used to denote 
the immortal part of man, whatever that may 
be supposed to be, and yet in Numbers vi. 6 it 
is used to denote the body: All the days that 
he separateth himself he shall come at no dead 
body”—in Hebrew, “dead soul.” Hence it is 
quite evident that the term soul can not mean 
the immortal part of man. The same course of 
reasoning might be pursued with a great vari- 
ety of other meanings; in fact, if it should be 
said that the term soul denoted any one of the- 
following forty meanings, the thirty-nine others 
could be appealed to in proof that the meaning 
was erroneous. The Hebrew word for soul is 
said to be rendered in our common English 
Scriptures as follows: Breast, breath, dead, life 
in jeopardy, life, man, person, tablet, will, ghost, 
hath life, heart, her, fish, greedy, he, hearty, 
herself, myself, jeopardy of life, one, yourselves, 
self, appetite, body, creature, deadly, discon- 
tented, mortality, lust, me, pleasure, thyself, 
would have, things, themselves. 

The Greek term Yyyy, peuche, is also rendered 
variously by soul, life, person, heart, and 
mind. 

If to the above we add the frequent use of 
the words spirit, soul, and mind, as convertible 
terms by metaphysical expositions; and then 
again, their changing of the phrenological fac- 
ulty of Firmness into a grand incomprehensible 
myth, named Tne WILL, sometimes endowing 
it with the perceptive and reflective powers of 
the intellect, with the emotional faculties of the 
spirit, and the passions of the soul, we can very 
readily perceive the reason why there is so 
much mystification on the subject. If the 
reader has any ideas of spirit and soul derived 
from the above-mentioned mystifying sources, 
it is to be hoped that he will set them aside 
for a time, and not give to the words spirit 
and soul, as used in this article, the meaning 
he has previously adopted, for if he does he 
will have no more definite ideas of what is 
intended than he had before reading it. Sup- 
posing the reader is willing to examine patient- 
ly and impartially the views presented, we 
shall resume the consideration of the subject. 

St. Paul, in speaking of the resurrection of 
our bodies from the dead, says, “It is sown 
an animal body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is an animal body, and there is a spirit- 
ual body.” Our Saviour says, “In the resur- 
rection, they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God.” When 
we enter the grave, we but enter the ante- 
chamber to change our robes for the bridal 
supper of the Lamb, and our Saviour furnishes 
the key to the door, so that we can examine 
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our cast-off robes, and take a partial view, at 
least, of them before we actually enter the 
grave. According to our Saviour, the organ of 
Amativeness, belonging to the animal group, 
will be found stricken from existence when we 
arise from the dead; we may, therefore, very 
logically conclude that, if Amativeness is strick- 
en out, Alimentivencss, Combativeness, Destruo- 
tiveness, etc., will also be stricken out, and that 
we shall arise, as Paul says, with a “ spiritual 
body,” better suited for the dwelling-place of 
the spirit. 

As in this life, when we are paralyzed, we 
no longer use the part paralyzed—for instance, 
if the gustatory nerve be paralyzed, we taste 
not; if the auditory, we hear not; if the nerves 
of sensation, we feel not; or if the nerves of 
motion, we move not; and as paralysis fre- 
quently occurs without any perceptible change 
of structure, we may therefore logically con- 
clude from our Saviour’s remark, that our 
heavenly Father, by death, kindly lulls to 
sleep the facultics belonging to the animal 
group, so that we shall no longer be annoyed 
by their oft-repeated calls for gratification; 
while the faculties belonging to the spiritual 
group will enable us to enjoy, in their fullest 
intensity, the delights of heaven. 

Cases occasionally occur of paralysis of nerves, 
without our being able to perceive any destruc- 
tion or injury of the nerve paralyzed; if we 
say that in the glorious resurrection morn we 
shall arise with “ spiritual bodies,” the animal 
group of faculties having been paralyzed by 
death, we perceive that these changes can 
occur, without our personal identity having 
been in the least affected by death and the 
resurrection. Thus we learn from our Saviour 
that death mercly disrobes us of garments 
which would render us unsuited for the realms 
of bliss. We hear also from Paul that our 
vile bodies shall be changed and fashioned 
like unto the glorious body of the Redeemer ; 
Matthew informs us that on the mount of 
transfiguration “ his face did shine as the sun.” 
Now, we speak of death as a “ grim monster; 
then, we shall view it mercly as a dose of chlo- 
roform, which had lulled to an eternal sleep 
“the animal man,” so that we no longer cen 
feel hunger through Alimentiveness, a desire 
to marry through Amativeness, or to hoard 
treasures through Acquisitiveness, or grief for 
lost children through Philoprogenitiveness, 
and so on through the whole group. Nota 
single one of the old metaphysicians can pos- 
sibly reconcile their expositions of man’s or- 
ganization with the Scriptures. Let a skeptic 
ask one of them the following questions, and 
he is perfectly nonplused, and must be silent: 
You, sir, say you think a man has a eveuna, 
pneuma, a spirit, and a Yuyn, peuche, a soul, a 
life animal; that the spirit is from God, and 
the animal soul “the seat and center of the 
animal instincts.” If so, then the soul must 
be extinguished at death and can not be re- 
vivified at the resurrection, for the Saviour 
says, that in the resurrection there will be 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage, but 
we shall be as the angels of God. This, of 
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course, implies that animal instincts will not 
exist in the resurrection, and therefore there 
can be no soul to perish in hell. Yet that 
same Saviour, in Matt. x. 28, says, “ Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell,” and 
this, of course, implies existence of the soul 
after death, in punishment. Now, sir, how 
can you expect me to believe your Bible when 
it teaches on one page that the soul will not 
exist after death, and on another page implies 
the existence of that soul in endless punish- 
ment? I can not receive such contradictions. 
To such an address, the ablest of the old- 
school metaphysicians could make no reply 
without abandoning all their previous exposi- 
tions and seeking the aid of Phrenology. 

In this life, the spirit and soul are united in 
the body through the medium of the nervous 
system; the intellectual belonging exclusively 
to the spirit, which, as before shown, operates 
more especially through the cerebral portion 
of the nervous system; while the nerves of 
organic life are allotted exclusively to the 
department of the soul, while both spirit and 
soul are more particularly united in the cranio- 
spinal system of sensational and motor nerves, 
Hence, if we say that at the resurrection body, 
soul, and spirit are reunited again, the body 
changed, and better adapted to the use of the 
spirit, we can perceive that the intellectual, 
sensational, and motor powers of the nervous 
system may be carried on in full vigor in the 
new state of existence, while the animal group 
of organs may be paralyzed without any change 
of structure, and the whole can be accomplish- 
ed without any change in our personal iden- 
tity. This is not expressly declared in so 
many words, yet is clearly implied, and we 
are, therefore, perfectly justified in so con- 
cluding. It is clearly declared we are to be 
judged according to our deeds. It is evident, 
then, that no change can take place which will 
destroy our personal identity. 

In the second place, it is expressly declared 
that one at least of the animal faculties or 
instincts will be stricken from existence in the 
resurrection. We may then logically conclude 
that the others also will be extinguished, lulled, 
or paralyzed, else Paul’s declaration that it is 
raised “a spiritual body” will not be true. In 
the third place, it is expressly declared that 
the soul and body can be destroyed in hell, 
which implies existence after death, nor can 
we reconcile any other supposition with the 
clear declarations that the wicked shall be 
punished. 

Just here, our anatomical, physiological, and 
phrenological knowledge comes into play, and 
the foregoing remarks show that all can be 
accomplished without any perversion or con- 
tradiction of the language of Scripture, and 
without any of that extraordinary confusion 
of ideas with which the common metaphysical 
expositions always abound ; and we can readi- 
ly remove every appearance of contradiction 
from the above-mentioned passages of Scrip- 
ture, and remove a stumbling-block from the 
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path of a skeptic. And this exposition will 
present food for serious meditation to all evil- 
doers, for it will indeed be a fearful thing to 
be consigned to perdition with our nerves of 
sensation in full vigor, capable of feeling in 
full intensity the punishment inflicted. 

We can thus readily perceive the very great 
advantages of phrenological expositions of 
man’s organization over the common meta- 
physical expositions; the former are harmo- 
nious in themselves — harmonize with the 
Scriptures, and also with the well-known 
facts which come under our notice in every- 
day life—while the latter are generally con- 
tradictory in themselves, and are at war with 
the Scriptures, and with well-known facts which 
come under daily notice, and for many phe- 
nomena, they are candidly admitted as insuf- 
ficient for their exposition. Ask one of them, 
“You, my good friend, have devoted years 
to the intense study of the great laws of mind, 
will you be so kind as to tell me why it is 
that neighbor A. is a fine musician, while 
neighbor B., who is equal to him if not su- 
perior in talents, can not turn a tune? This 
is a great puzzle to me, and I should like to 
know.” The metaphysician gravely replies, 
it is owing to “a gift of nature” that A. has 
such fine musical talents. Ask again, why 
is it that Mr. C.'s son can make extraor- 
dinary progress in mathematical studies, while 
my son makes but a moderate progress? It is 
“a gift of nature,” replies the metaphysician— 
one of the secrets of nature. Ask again, why 
is it that D. has learned to draw admirably 
without any teacher, while E. has never made 
much progress, though he has an excellent 
teacher? It is “a gift of nature,” is the reply. 
Ask again, why is it that F. is an admirable 
painter, while G., with equal talents, can not 
paint well? It is “a gift of nature,” is the 
reply. Ask again, why is it that H. has an 
extraordinary fiow of language, and can speak 
well on almost any emergency, while I. is 
“slow of specch,” and can not speak extem- 
poraneously? It is “a gift of nature,” is the 
reply. Ask again, why it is that J. can tell 
the time of day without any watch, while K. 
seems scarcely to notice the lapse of time? It 
is “a gift of nature,” is the reply. Ask again, 
why is it that L. has extraordinary mechanical 
capabilities, and can make almost anything, 
while M. is but a “botch-workman,” though 
he has worked much longer than L. has? It 
is “a gift of nature,” is the reply of the meta- 
physician, and that is the length of his tether, 
through the thirty-five or forty faculties with 
which man is endowed; and to the fact that 
those very “ gifts of nature” are so many fac- 
ulties which have been properly classified and 
developed by the phrenologist, he still most 
obstinately closes his eyes. 

It is a clear case, then, that the old-school 
system is entirely inadequate to throw any 
light on a vast number of peculiarities of indi- 
vidual character, and as each faculty has its 
own peculiar memory, the old-school system 
is likewise inadequate to explain to us many 
peculiarities of memory; while the phreno- 
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logical system throws a flood of light on those 
very peculiarities of character. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
a 


GIVING WHILE LIVING. 


A most worthy example for our men of 
fortune is seen in the wisdom and practical 
sagacity of Mr. Ezra Cornell. Read the follow- 
ing: 

OPENING OF THE CORNELL LIBRARY AT 
Irnaca.—The founding of the Cornell Univer- 
sity is only one of Senator Cornell’s philan- 
throphic schemes for building up his town, 
county, State, and nation. Another, recently 
sct in vigorous operation, was duly set apart on 
the 20th of December last, by public exercises, 
which are thus described in an exchange: 


“ At the voluntary ringing of bells and firi 
of guns, about one thousand persons crowded 
into the beautiful and commodious lecture- 
room of the Cornell Library building, to be- 
hold one of the grandest ceremonies it could be 
their privilege to witness. Hon. John M. Sel- 
kreg presided. After prayer by the Rev. Wm. 
Searles, of the Methodist Church, Mr. Cornell, 
in a plain, unostentatious, but impressive man- 
ner, made over to the citizens of Ithaca ard 
Tompkins County the Cornell Library Build- 
ing and all its appurtenances, by paeng the 
deeds and keys to a board of trustees. B. G. 
Ferris, in an appropriate specch, accepted the 
prineri gift, and, so far as words could, thanked 

r. Cornell in the name of the trustees and 
citizens. A hymn was sung, and the dedica- 
tion prayer was offered by Rev. Thomas C. 
Strong, D.D.” 


Sensible Mr. Cornell. He will be his own 
executor, and thus save to the people that 
which otherwise would go into the pockets of 
quarrelsome attorneys. Such monuments as 
this, and the University now being erected by 
Mr. Cornell, will endure in the hearts of the 
people for all time. 

The building, one hundred and four by sixty- 
four feet, and four stories high, is imposing in 
appearance, and cost $61,000. It contains 
rooms let for the post-office, national bank, 
and other offices, the rents of which go to help 
the library and pay expenses. Also, an armory 
and drill-room, lecture-room, capable of seating 
eight thousand, ladies’ and gentlemen’s reading- 
rooms, besides the library and its appendages. 
In addition to this, Mr. Cornell placed upon 
the shelves four thousand dollars’ worth of 
books, and pledged himself to add one thou- 
sand dollars’ worth annually, until he should 
have furnished fifteen thousand dollars’ worth 
of books for the library. In his presentation 
address he remarked, that years ago he became 
convinced that it was a folly to hoard up 
treasures on earth, and to bequeath them in 
one’s last will and testament, to be disposed of, 
probably, by unwilling heirs or injudicious ex- 
ecutors; and he decided that he would act the 
better part, and give while he lived, and reap 
in his lifetime, at least, the satisfaction and 
pleasure of seeing his benefactions do good to 
those for whom they were designed. 
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Two things there are indicative of a weak 
mind: to be silent when it is proper to speak, 
and to speak when it is proper to be silent. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—the happieat of thotr kind— 
Whom gentle stars unita, and in one fate 
Their hearts, thelr fortunes, and t.eir belugs blend, —Thomeon. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS—AND WOMAN'S 
WRONGS.—No. 2. 


RY JOHN NEAL. 


THE leaven is working through and through 
the great unthinking masses, like subterranean 
fire. The earth is growing hot under the tread 
of our reformers. And now is the time of 
danger. We may be found going too fast and too 
far, if, in our hurry to reform an abuse, we do 
not weigh every word we utter, and calculate 
in advance, every step we take. To-day’s 
paper contains the following: 

„A memorial was presented to Congress on 
Saturday signed by Mrs. Stanton, Theodore 
Tilton, Frederick Douglas, and others, praying 
Sor the removal of all restrictions of color or sez, 
in regard to suffrage.” 

A trumpet this, which gives no uncertain 
sound. Let us prepare for the battle which 
seems to be close at hand—portentous in all 
its bearings—inevitable—and likely to divide 
the whole nation, before it is decided. 

The positions taken by Senator Morrill, in 
his late argument for suffrage in the District of 
Columbia, deserve to be treated with great 
respect. Universal suffrage,’ says he, “is 
affirmed by its advocates, as among the absolute 
or natural rights of man, in the sense of man- 
ind, extending to females as well as to males, 
and susceptible of no limitation, unless as op- 
posed to child or infant (or idiot or lunatic) 
“It is supposed to originate in rights independ- 
ent of citizenship. Like the absolute rights of 
liberty, personal security, and possession of 
property, it is naturat to man.” 

And why not? we ask in all seriousness. If, 
when such rights arc conceded, as natural to 
man, the right of governing himself is denied, 
and said to be “ dependent upon citizenship,” the 
question arises, Who shall say what constitutes 
citizenship? Are men to settle that question 
for women—without allowing women to be 
heard? Are majorities to determine, without 
regard to minorities ? 

If so, why may not a majority of men get 
together, and declare that the rights acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Morrill to be natural rights—the 
“rights of liberty, personal security, and the 
possession of property,” are like the right of 
suffrage, dependent upon the will of a majority 
—and a majority of males—or in other words 
upon citizenship, of which they, and they only, 
are the judges? 

How are natura rights to be distinguished 
from other rights—artificial rights—unless it 
be because they are inherent and essential to 
man’s nature? something, without which man 
is no longer man, nor woman, woman? What 
is liberty worth to him, who has no hand in 
making the laws? What are “personal secu- 
rity” and the “rights of property” good for, 
where a people are not allowed to govern 
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themselves, nor even to help choose their law- 
givers and rulers ? 

If all government is derived from the consent 
of the governed, as they tell us—with what 
face can a part undertake to govern the whole, 
without the consent of the whole? How dare 
the majority take a single step, without the 
co-operation of the minority, signified by their 
suffrages? If there be any such thing as a 
natural right—any right even to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” independent of 
human concession, then the right of self-govern- 
ment is clear and conclusive ; for what is the 
right of self-government, but the right of suf- 
frage? all other rights being merged in that, 
all, however modified, and however changeable, 
being dependent upon that. 

When a portion of the people have no other 
rights than such as are conceded to them by 
their lawgivers and rulers, how preposterous 
to talk about natural righte—they are slaves; 
and though theirs may be a qualified bondage, 
and somewhat more tolerable than other forms 
of human bondage, being dependent for all the 
rights they enjoy upon the will of their masters, 
like the woman of Turkey, or of Hindostan, or 
Timbuctoo, they are slaves. And if men were 
dealt with, in the same way, it would soon be 
understood, as a truth not to be questioned; 
and the debate of the Senate Chamber would 
be transferred to the battle-field, and there 
argued, with the shouting of the captains, and 
“ with garments rolled in blood.” 


Is it not shameful—is it not astonishing— 
that under the present constitution of society, 
throughout the world, there can be no rights 
for women, but such as man, the lawgiver, 
may choose to allow ?—no rights, in a word, 
which man is bound to respect ? 


“ It exists of course,” continues the Senator, 
speaking of universal suffrage, “independent 
of sex or condition, manhood or womanhood. 
To admit it in the adult, and deny it to the 
youth, would be to abridge the right and ignore 
the principle.” That, we say, depends upon 
the definition of universal suffrage. It would 
seem but reasonable that a time should be fixed 
for the exercise of any acknowledged right— 
the right of ownership, or of marriage, for ex- 
ample. Men and women alike have a common 
interest in such limitations ; and always concur 
in opinion, where they have the opportunity, 
as in household legislation, in guardianship, 
and trusteeship. There must be discretion; 
and the age of discretion, though differing so 
much in different individuals, that no two per- 
sons are altogether alike—has been determined 
from the first, and as if by universal consent, 
80 that the only variation to be found, is in the 
Roman law, which fixes on twenty-five, while 
under British and American law, twenty-one 
is the age of discretion. 

But nobody asks for unlimited—unqualified 
—universal suffrage—even the most thorough- 
going, like Bentham and Mill, when they come 
to the pinch, being always ready to acknow- 
ledge that they do not mean what their words 
appear to mean. There must always he ex- 
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ceptions; but for convenience, they employ 
the phrase, without mentioning the exceptions, 
believing they can not be misunderstood by 
anybody worth convincing. There are always 
qualifications, we see—such as residence—age 
—understanding—property— education—char- 
acter; idiots—lunatics—and felons being al- 
most always excluded, even in theory—and all 
these exceptions have their advocates among 
the most enlightened, zealous, and far-seeing 
minds of the day. 

“ And now, sir,” continues the Senator, after 
having almost conceded the right, in theory, 
“and now, sir, in practice, its extension to 
woman would contravene all our notions of 
the family—put asunder husband and wife“ 
the very ground that was taken at first, and 
maintained to the last by the law-givers and 
judges — the magnates of British law, who 
refused, generation after generation, to allow 
married women the control of their own prop- 
erty, or to testify against their husbands, whose 
interests, according to their theory, were always 
identical !—“ It would put asunder husband and 
wife, and subvert the fundamental principles of 
umi government, in which,” continues the 
Senator, “ the husband is”—is what?—“is by 
all usage and law” — the law being made by 
men without the consent of women, and the 
usage being founded on that law—“ is by ‘all 
usage and law, human and divine, the repre- 
sentative head.” 

Granted. But what then? Because the 
husband is the representative head of his own 
household, for a season—that is, until the 
children set up for themselves—and of his wife, 
until she give up the ghost, is that a reason 
why he should be the representative head of 
all other women, married or unmarried, after 
they are of age? any more than he should con- 
tinue to be the representative head of his 
family, after his sons and daughters are married 
off, and his grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children the males only—have begun to think, 
for themselves? Have unmarried women no 
rights, after they reach maturity? must their 
pupilage continue forever? their infancy 
through consummate womanhood, and old age, 
up to the last hour? 

“ Besides, it ignores woman, womanhood, 
and all that is womanly,” adds the Senator, 
“all those distinctions of sex whose objects are 
apparent in creation, essential in character, 
and vital to society.” Just what the Chinese 
would say, and the enlightened Hindoos—or 
Senators—would say, if innovations upon es- 
tablished usage were attempted there; and the 
crocodiles would continue to be fattened on 
live babies, and widows roasted alive“ these 
all disappear in the manly and impressive demon- 
stration of balloting at a popular election.” But 
why so?’—why need it be so? Setting aside 
the notion that seems to prevail with so many 
of our best men, and is fast coming to a head 
in our Halls of Legislation, that woman was 
made “to suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer’—may we not ask why the balloting 
might not be had at private houses? or in 
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places set apart for women, exclusively? and 
the votes be taken by suitable trustworthy 
persons in a quiet, womanly, unpretending 
way? “Here,” continues the Senator, as if no 
such idea had ever entered his head, Here 
maids, women, wives, men and husbands pro- 
miscuously assemble to vindicate the rights of 
human nature’—And why not? They do all 
that, in our churches, and theaters, and con- 
certs, and prayer meetings; and are found 
everywhere capable of managing our largest 
charities, when left to themselves. Time was 
when they were not allowed to go upon the 
stage—to sing in public, or to ride in a circus— 
to make speeches—to write books—or to preach, 
or to practice medicine; to save men, like 
Florence Nightingale, or Grace Darling, or to 
fight on horseback, or on foot, with the wea- 
pons of men; but how is it now? They do 
all these things now, and often as well as men 
—or better—though they are not half through 
with their apprenticeship, and are obliged to 
make their way through a host of prejudices, 
alike unmanly and obtrusive, clad “in golden 
panoply complete.” 

“ Moreover,” continues the Senator, “it as- 
sociates the wife and mother with policies of 
state, with public affairs, with making, inter- 
preting and executing the laws, with police 
and war’—And these are objections! As if 
women were not always so associated, though 
in a subordinate relationship—at second hand 
as it were—and, for that reason, perhaps, and 
for that reason only, are unequal to what we 
require of them, in shaping the minds and 
training the hearts of children. How much of 
our character depends upon the mother! Long 
before the father has much to do with the 
child, its temper is fixed for life, and its prob- 
able destiny shaped for lite; and yet we would 
impoverish and enfeeble our mothers, and 
utterly disqualify them for teachers, under the 
miserable pretence that it would unsex them. 
But the Senator has not finished: 

“ And necessarily dissociates her from purely 
domestic affairs, the peculiar care for and duties 
of the family, and worst of all, assigns her 
duties revulting to her nature and constitution, 
and wholly incompatible with those which 
spring from womanhood.” What are these 
bother duties, we should be glad to know, which 
dissociate the wife and mother from ber 
peculiar duties? antl assign to her others 
revolting to her nature and constitution? What 
more revolting, what more repugnant to 
woman's nature than hospital service? what 
more trying to her constitution, her sympathies 
and her delicacy? Yet everywhere in the late 
war, women—delicate, frail, highly educated 
women—went about through the camps and 
hospitals, with hidden wings—laboring, toiling, 
and ministering, night and day, in the midst 
of pestilence and death, to rough, and often- 
times unthankful men. Did they forego their 
womanhood ?—did they neglect their duties, to 
their husbands and children ?—Oh, but they 
were unmarried, or widows, or childless! Very 
well—then your objection does not apply to 
these three large classes. And as to others— 
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we would ask, why a knowledge of public 
aifairs should unfit them for the discharge of 
their houschold duties, any more than it would 
untit men for the business they follow for a 
living: Men are not obliged to become law- 
givers, and judges and soldiers; to cast their 
families upon the care of others, but when they 
do, it is counted to them for righteousness. 
Who ever thinks of objecting to a candidate 
for office, that he has a family to take care of? 
that he is of a feeble constitution, or that the 
people who choose him are beside themselves ? 
Why not deal with women as with men? If 
the people are so infatuated as to choose for 
their representative, a person wholly unfit— 
whether man or woman—whose fault is it? 
They have the right; and no power on earth 
can dispossess them of that right, so long as 
they are free. 

And then too, how preposterous to urge the 
disqualification of millions—their stultification, 
indeed—because a few thousands at the most, 
may be unfitted for law-making, and for office. 
Even if. the objections were well founded, and 
women were never fitted for lawgivers, there 
would always enough men be found, to take 
such burdens off their hands—not more than 
fifty thousand or so, would be required to fill 
the Executive, the Judiciary, and the Legis- 
lative departments of this great commonwealth 
of nations; being less than two per cent. of 
their number, if all our women were emanci- 
pated to-morrow, and all of a proper age were 
allowed to ballot, as men are. 

Why not object to men that they are unfitted 
for the discharge of these high duties ?—most 
men are so- probably nine hundred and ninety- 
nine hundredths of every thousand who are 
selected. But when then? “Ask my con- 
stituents,” John Randolph would say. If 
women are unfitted—and they are nevertheless 
elected, or appointed, who is to blame? And 
whose business is it? Ifthe voting masses are 
so ignorant, or so besotted, as to choose incom- 
petents and imbeciles—from among men—is 
there any help for it? “ Where the monkeys 
are gods, says Voltaire, “what must the 
people be?” How much worse would it be, 
if they chose their representatives from among 
women? If the people may be trusted to 
choose their agents and proxies from the 
males, why not from the females of the land? 
If they are not to be trusted in the latter case, 
with all their experience and knowledge of the 
female character, why should they be trusted 
in the former? In a word, if the masses are 
capable of self-government, if they have wisdom 
enough to choose their rulers, and their law- 
givers, why abridge the liberty of. choice? 
Why not throw open all the resources of the 
country, and allow them to judge for them- 
selves?—to pick and choose for themselves? 
Are you afraid to trust them?—or afraid to 
trust yourselves? You and they are onc— 
what you are, they are. If they are unfitted 
to judge, so are you. Otherwise your pre- 
tensions are a ridiculous farce, and self-govern- 
ment—representative government—a sheer 
hallucination. 
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But Jet us return to the Senator. “ Besides,” 
he says, “the ballot is the inseparable concom- 
tant of the bayonet”’—Denied—" Those who 
practice the one must be prepared to exercise 
the other. To introduce woman at the polls, 
is is enroll her in the militia” — not true; but if 
it were true, what then? Multitudes of women 
in the late war proved themselves to be some- 
thing better than the average male militia— 
there were no deserters, no bounty jumpers, no 
traitors among our women soldiery—“ to enroll 
her in the militia,” “to transfer her from the 
class of non-combatants to the class of com- 
batants.” 

Observe with what evident seriousness the 
argument is urged—no qualification appears— 
no misgiving. And yet, so far from its being 
true, that “ the ballot-box is the inseparable con- 
comitant of the bayonet,” or that to introduce 
woman at the polls is to enroll her tn the mili- 
fia,” it is absolutely without foundation—ab- 
solutely untrue. If women be what their 
adversaries pretend—and adversaries they are, 
whatever they may say to the contrary— 
though they were allowed to ballot to-mor- 
row, they would neither be enrolled in the 
militia, nor be allowed to carry the bayonet. 
And why? Because they would be classed 
among the exempts. And they would no more 
be called upon, than our males over forty-five, 
and under eighteen, our judges, our clergy- 
men, our public officers, and our physically 
or mentally incompetent or inadequate, the 
lame, the blind, the halt, the deaf, or the 
diseased. Without stopping to calculate or 
verify what we suppose to be the fact, we 
venture to say, that full two-fifths and perhaps 
one-half of our whole voting population are 
at this moment exempted from militia duty; 
and nobody thinks of complaining. But if 
the worse comes to the worst, and we should 
have to call upon our women to stand by us, 
even as the women.of Saragossa stood by 
their champions—and as thousands and tens 
of thousands, in the old Hebrew common- 
wealth, in Greece and Rome, in the British 
Isles, in Poland, Switzerland, and along our 
frontiers carried off the wounded, served artil- 
lery, and manned the ramparts, to say nothing 
of the Amazons, nor of the ladies who have 
got to be so formidable and so unmanageable 
at the Court of Dahomey, with their shields 
and bucklers, and glittering spears and yata- 
ghans—depend upon it, our cry will be heard 
and answered, and women will be found, like 
the Polish mothers, lifting their children into 
the saddle, and charging with them upon the 
black hussars of the adversary. 

But enough on this part of our subject. 
With two or three brief items, therefore, I 
shal] conclude. In last week’s Home Journal, 
I find a plausible communication from Prof. 
Taylor Lewis, entitled “ Household Suffrage,” 
wherein, after adopting the views of Aristotle, 
with regard fo the sovereignty of man in the 
household, as of necessity, absolute and un- 
questionable, since there must be uni 
unity of thought, feeling, and action,” he pro- 
ceeds to show that “monarchy is the govern- 
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ment of the soul” — and that man is the 
monarch, woman the subject, everywhere and 
at all times—which is simply begging the 
question; and then reasoning in a circle. Why 
not oblige the wife to think and believe what 
her husband thinks and believes, upon every 
other question, as well as upon that of woman 
suffrage, or household government? Why not 
enact, under the severest penalties, that man 
is not only the head and front, but the soul of 
woman? Why not make it felony without 
benefit of clergy, for a woman to differ from 
her husband—or from her next neighbor, if he 
is a man, and she unmarried, upon any subject 
whatever? 

And this reminds me of certain legal pro- 
visions, made by men—of course, in their 
affectionate solicitude and reverence for wo- 
men, to keep them out of mischief. 

For a wife to kill her husband, is petit treason 
under English law; while for a husband to kill 
his wife is only murder. Yet more, to show 
how profoundly sensitive, and how jealous 
of women’s rights men are—and how generous 
they are in the exercise of their manly prerog- 
ative, and how unlikely they are to abuse the 
trust they have taken upon themselves, with- 
out her consent or knowledge, let us look at the 
law which professes to make them “ one flesh,” 
and all their interests identical. 

The moment a man and woman enter into 
marriage (in some States), all her personal 
property goes to her husband—or to his cred- 
itors, and perhaps to pay gambling debts, or 
worse; and ad the profits of her real estate: 
and at her death, her husband has ali the rents 
and profits for life. 

But how is it with the wife? Not a dollar 
of her husband’s property, real, personal, or 
mixed, belongs to her without a marriage sct- 
tlement; and she continues through coverture, 
as they call it, wholly dependent upon her 
husband for cvery mouthful she eats, and for 
every rag she wears; and when he dies, she 
has, instead of the whole, only one-third of his 
personal estate, provided he does not make a 
will and give it all away to others; and one- 
third only of the rents and profits of his real 
estate, instead of the whole, for life. But men 
make the laws—and the interest of husbands 
and wives being identical, women have nothing 
to complain of! Within the last week or two, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts have de- 
cided that a bequest to secure the right of voting 
to women is not a legal charity, and that five 
thousand dollars left by Francis Jackson for that 
purpose, shall be divided among his heirs. Not 
a legal charity, forsooth! But may it not bea 
legal bequest, nevertheless, being specific and 
for a specific purpose? Void for unccrtainty, 
perhaps, though the grounds of the decision 
do not appear in the brief abstract I saw—nor 
was the language of the bequest given. And 
why call it a charity, unless it be for the very 
purpose of letting in the objection that it is 
against public policy, or that there is no such 
charity?’ Why not consider it as given for 
purposes of education—and not for education 
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in general, but for education within certain 
prescribed limitations? There being no organ- 
ized, nor incorporated body, having that object 
in view, the application of the funds might be 
safely left with the executor, subject, of course, 
to the approbation of the judge of probate. 
The purpose of the testator being evident, the 
language clear, and the meaning clear, why set 
the act aside by calling it an Wegal charity, 
and spilling it upon the sand? Is it against 
public policy ?—then, why not say so, that the 
people may understand you? But, as men 


` make the laws, and men administer the laws— 


being both lawgivers and judges, the decision is 
not to be wondered at. If women made the 
laws, and so administered the laws for men, 
how would the men like it? 

But, as I have said before, the signs are por- 
tentous, and not only portentous, but propi- 
tious. A great change is at hand. Men feel it 
in their bones. Even the spoon-drift from 
over sea is full of significance. It shows that 
the wind is rising there. The Westminster 
Review has just broken ground afresh, and 
here, while the Rev. Mr. Beecher is urging at 
the Academy of Music, with a sound like that 
of Thors hammer “closing rivets up,” uni- 
versal and impartial suffrage, “ without dis- 
tinction of color or race,’ according to the 
newspapers—meaning without distinction of 
color or sez, the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives are listening to an address from 
Mrs. Blackwell, of New York city, asking the 
Legislatures of the Southern States to allow 
not only blacks, but black women and white 
women to vote; “for then,” she says—and 
who shall gainsay her ?—“ then, the four mil- 
lions of Southern white wonten will counter- 
balance the four millions of negro men and 
women, and the political supremacy of the 
white race will remain unchanged.” Even so! 
The premises are clear the result inevitable. 
But are the eyes of the South opened far 
enough to see the consequences? Can they 
cipher? Have they courage enough, and will 
they bid promptly enough, to forestall the 
North? If so, then will they have their des- 


tinies in their own keeping, and become, of a 


truth, a regenerated people—a people re- 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled“ and 
forever. 

P. S.— But for the length of this paper, I 
should have something more to say about the 
alleged tnferiority of the female; but, as it is, 
I must content myself with calling the atten- 
tion of her calumniators and vilifiers to the 
fact that, among birds of prey, the female is 
the larger, stronger, and fiercer; that among 
the Arabs, who best know what horses are 


good for, the female is preferred for the se- 
verest work, and that the queen bee is more 
than a match for all her subjects put together; 
and among celebrated women there are—but 
enough—we need not waste words upon this 
part of our subject; for, instead of this alleged 
inferiority being self-evident, the equality of 
the sexes appears to be so, at least as much as 
the assumed equality of man with man, which 
nobody thinks of denying, so far as natural 
rights are concerned. 
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ALICE. 


BY FRANCES A. BAKER. 


ALICE is dead! As black clouds roll 
Upon the brow of morning, 

So fell these tidings on my soul, 
Without a word of warning. 


Stupor my senses did enfold, 
And heart and brain grew weary. 
I only knew ’twas dark and cold, 
And life was very dreary, 


Until the scenes of other years, 
Traced out by memory’s finger, 

Brought forth the holy soothing tears, 
And ’round my soul did linger. 


I saw again her childish grace, 
Her artless truth and beauty, 

The soul that smiled out through her face, 
That no one loved from duty. 


For as her heart was full of love 
For all below and bove her, 

When and wherever she might move, 
No one could help but love her. 


And while from childhood fair she grew 
Into a lovely maiden, 

The pure, unselfish life she knew 
With treasures rich was laden. 


Treasures that sometimes cost a price, 
Strong hearts alone can render, 

And those who knew her sacrifice 
Said, “ Angels do attend her.” 


I saw her on that happy day 
That smiled a blessing on her, 

And in bright sunshine clothed the way 
Of him whose worth had won her. 


Time had just bidden merry May 
Give up her crown and scepter, 
And June in loveliest array 
Of her sweet reign bereft her. 


The modest flowers, so lately crowned 
With all their charming graces, 

Uplifted from the nurturing ground 
Toward heaven their pure young faces. 


The tall trees wavered to and fro 
As sails upon the ocean, 

The happy birds sang soft and low 
To suit the gentle motion. 


And bird-like was the voice that fell. 
“Death, death alone can sever 

My soul from his who promised well 
To love and cherish ever.” 


Another May had danced o’er earth, 
New life and gladness bringing, 

And to new beauty giving birth 
While last year’s birds were singing. 

When God poured forth a greater good 
From out love’s golden chalice, 

And placed the crown of motherhood 
Upon the brow of Alice, 


- With trembling thankfulness and joy 


She took the treasure given, 
And prayed that God would bless her boy, 
And keep him near to heaven. 
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I saw her while that holy love, 
That seems far more than human, 
Clothed her with garments from above, 
And crowned her “ blessed woman.” 


And last I saw her when her God 
Had taken back her treasure ; 

She meekly bowed beneath the rod 
That smote in fearful measure. 


While with torn heart but tearless eye, 
The pale, cold clay caressing, 

Her heart was lifted to the sky, 
To crave a Father’s blessing. 


And soon it came. Through one short year, 
Her soul has nobly striven, 

But grown too fair to linger here, 
Is won at last by heaven. 


Dear Alice! pure in life and death, 
And strong in hope and sorrow, 
Oh, let me from your own sweet faith 

A little comfort borrow ! 


And when my earthly life shall gde 
Out in the vast forever, 

May I, loved Alice, from thy side 
Be separated never ! 


O E ——— 


MRS. VAN DBUSEN 
AND HER “THREE HUNDRED INVITATIONS." 


BY A. A. G. 


“ WRITE three hundred invitations. I owe 
two hundred and fifty, and there are as many 
as fifty people [ve only called upon—very 
nearly fifty more than I should have called 
upon, if I had not been compelled to—and 
now they must be invited. That’s the next 
thing, and the sooner it’s done, the better. I 
do so want to get through the operation!“ 

A young man, with pen in hand, sat stroking 
his whiskers, while he waited patiently for his 
aunt, the celebrated Mrs. Van Deusen, to de- 
clare her will. 

“< Three hundred invitations!” he replied. 
That's a great many. Suppose they should 
all come?” 

„All come! May we be spared that inflic- 
tien. Oh, dear! it’s a dreadful thing to be in 
our position! We are always expected to give 
the largest and most brilliant party of the 
season. Everybody expects to be invited, and 
there are a great many people who are positive 
nuisances—new-comers, for instance. There's 
only now and then one in our position, but they 
all soon find their way into general society, so 
one might as well call upon them and invite 
them first as last. I might as well, certainly, 
so long as I have such a husband as Mr. Van 
Deusen.” 3 


He's one in ten thousand,” again spoke the 


young man. 

“ Ah, Frank, that is a standing compliment— 
one you always have ready for Mr. Van Deus- 
en. I surely hope he is only one in ten thou- 
sand. It is fearful to think of there being nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
just like him. Whoever comes to town must 
be called upon and invited by his wife, and 
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made to feel as happy and self-complacent as 
possible. The simple truth is, he rules mc. 

„He is thought to be perfect.” 

“Yes, I know it, I am forever hearing about 
his perfections, and I suppose he has a few, but 
where he keeps them I can't tell.“ 

As Mrs. Van Deusen said this, she Jaughed 
heartily, and seemed very good-natured, al- 
though disposed to have a little fun at Mr. Van 
Deusen's expense. 

This the young man, Frank, did not heartily 
relish, and he at once dropped the conversa- 
tion, and began to write the invitations: 

“Mrs. Van Deusen will be happy to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Granger on Thursday evening. 

Tuesday, August 10.” 

“Lie No. One,” thought the writer of the 
invitation. Again the pen moved over the 
paper: 

“Mrs. Van Deusen will be huppy to sce Mr. 
and Mrs. Tomlinson on Thursday cvening. 

“Tuesday, August 10.” 

“Qh, youv’e written the invitation to the 
Tomlinsons, have you?” interrupted Mrs. Van 
Deusen, just as the writer was saying to him- 
self, Lie No. Two.“ Well, it's a good thing 
that those Tomlinsons don’t know my opinion 
of them. Mrs. Tomlinson is a very vulgar 
woman. She knows considerable, I suppose, 
but she has such an abominable way of shak- 
ing herself when she walks. She has never 
been to Paris, that’s certain—neither has Mrs. 
Granger. They are two as inelegant women 
as I have ever seen moving in socicty, and Mr. 
Van Deusen is to be thanked again that they 
are on my list of friends. But it’s no dreadful 
thing, after all, to invite them once a year. I 
manage to endure it, and I do it quite grace- 
fully, I imagine.” 

Mrs. Van Deusen might have said that she 
could not only endure inelegant women grace- 
fully, but that she could lie gracelessly. She 
didn’t say it, but the young man said it—said 
it to himself, and wondered that a woman 
could be so deceitful. As he threw off one 
invitation after another, he thought: Im 
glad these are not my falsehoods that are 
accumulating so fast. They'll make a huge 
pile before I get through. What a pity it is 
they couldn't be hid away in some sly place 
where the eyes of the good God couldn’t light 
on them! and what a pity it is that His ‘eyes 
are in every place, so that there isn’t any aly 
place!“ 

„It's only people in our position who know 
what a burden society is, interrupted Mrs. 
Van Deusen again. I am fond of the beau 
monde—at least, I wish to do what belongs to 
our position—but I sometimes envy the simple 
cottager, or any plain family, of whom society 
expects nothing. Mr. Van Deusen, however, 
feels very differently. He has a benevolent 
turn of mind, and positively likes to throw 
open his doors to everybody; but then he is 
not a very discriminating man, and not over- 
nice in his taste. Men have not, as a general 
thing, the fastidiousness of women—and then, 
too, they have no aristocratic feeling.” 
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“Mr. Van Deusen’s aristocracy is the aris- 
tocracy of the intelleat, replied the young 
man. 

“Well, he has a head of his own. I must 
admit.” 

“ And a heart, too,” added Mr. Frank. “ Ev- 
ery one speaks of it.“ 

“ But he is a little too condescending, I must 
say, although he is my husband. He has a 
word and a smile, and an tncitation, too, for 
everybody. He’s no respecter of persons. I 
have many a good laugh at him, or did have, 
until I found it made family jars. Well, that’s 
the last invitation, isn’t it? Why, bow fast 
you write! 

“ Yes, this is the last one. I’ve told three 
hundred persons—or rather six hundred, for 
the husbands are invited, too—how happy you 
will be to see them.” 

“ They'll never know that I’m not,” answered 
Mrs. Van Deusen, “for I know how to enter- 
tain company. Iim not quite so gracious as 
Mr. Van Deusen, it’s true, but then I don’t tell 
my guests that half of them would have been 
welcome to stay at home.” 

“If they only knew what I know they cer- 
tainly would stay there,” said the young man, 
Frank, as he laid away the “three hundred 
invitations.” 

— . 2 — 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


It is a sad defect when young ladies are in- 
capable of directing their own servants—soles 
without shoes or wristbands without a shirt 
are not more useless than one of these. One 
day, shortly after his marriage. a young mar- 
chant went home, and secing no dinner ready, 
and his wife appearing anxious and confused, 
asked : 

„What is the matter?“ 

“Nancy went off at ten o’clock this morn- 
ing,” replied his wife, “ and the chambermaid 
knows no more about cooking dinner than a 
man in the moon.” 

„Couldn't she have done it under your di- 
rection ?” inquired the husband, very coolly. 

„Under my direction? I should like to see 
a dinner cooked under my direction!“ 

“ Why so?” asked the husband in surprise. 


“You certainly do not think I could,” re- 


plied the wife; “ how should I know anything 
about cooking ?” 

The husband was silent, but his look of as- 
tonishment perplexed and worried his wife. 

“You look very surprised,” she said, after a 
moment or two had clapsed. 

“ And so I am,” answered he, “ as much sur- 
prised as I should be to find the captain for 
one of my ships unacquainted with navigation. 
You don't know how to cook, and the mistress 
of a family! Jane, if there is a cooking school 
anywhere in the city, go to it and complete 
your education, for it is deficient in a very im- 
portant particular.” : 

[A little less fashion and gossip, and a little 
more cookery and common sense, would be 
better, by way of fitting young ladies for wives 
and mothers. We sympathize with helpless- 
ness, and would entreat mothers to do their 
duty. ] 
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designation of the “Great Incarnation of the 
Northwest.” l 

Said the chief of the Potawotomies to the 
missionary De Smet: “ Nanaboojoo is our 
principal intercessor with the Great Spirit; he 
it was that obtained for us the creation of ani- 
mals for our food and raiment. He has caused 
to grow the roots and herbs which cure our 
maladies, and enables us, in times of famine, 
to kill wild animals. Ie has left the care of 
them to the great-grandmother of the human 
race; and in order that we shall never invoke 
her in vain, it has been strictly enjoined upon 
her never to leave her dwelling. During his 
different excursions over the carth, Nanaboojoo 
killed all such animals as were hurtful to us, 
as the mammoth and the mastodon. He placed 
four beneficent spirits at the four cardinal 
points of the compass, for the purpose of con- 
tributing to our happiness. He of the North 
procures for us ice and snow, in order to aid 
us in discovering and tracking animals. He 
of the South gives us maize and tobacco, and 
the seeds of melons and pumpkins. The spirit 
of the West gives us rain, and that of the East 
light, and causes the sun to make his daily 
walk around the globe. The thunder we hear 
is the voice of Manitous having the form of 
large birds, which Nanaboojoo has placed in 
the clouds. When they ery very loud, we burn 
some tobacco in our cabins as a smoke-olfering, 
to appease them.” 

Some accounts represent Manabozho as the 
first-born son of a great celestial Manitou, or 
spirit, by an earthly mother; but all agree in 
assigning to him the character of the friend 
and protector of the human race. He instruct- 
ed the Indians in the arts, instituted the rites 
and mysteries of their religion, taught them 
the cultivation of vegetables—in short, corre- 
sponded in his acts and attributes with the vari- 
ous personages already noticed. His terrestrial 
power was very great; he effected transforma- 
tions and controlled the elements. The mount- 
ains are the piles of stones which he raised to 
mark the days of his journeyings over the 
earth, and the valleys are the prints of his 
fect. By some he is supposed to be dead and 
buried in an island in Lake Superior; by 
others, still to live in the distant regions of the 
North; and by others, to repose on a great 
flake of ice in the Northern Sea, which retreat 
some of the Indians fear the whites will yet 
discover, in which case they suppose the earth 
will be brought to an end; for as soon as he 
shall put his feet on the earth again, it will 
burst into flames, and all living things will be 
destroyed. 

Though the object of no particular worship, 
Manabozho is nevertheless highly vencrated, 


ABORIGINAL LEGENDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


[CONTINUED.] 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 


Ir has been well observed that he is little 
imbued with the spirit of philosophy who can 
perceive in the fables of antiquity, and the of- 
ten rude traditions of primitive nations, only 
the extravagance of a fervid imagination. 
And itis not impossible that in the tradition of 
Manabozho ‘and the great serpent there are 
some who will detect confirmations of Scriptu- 
ral history. Others will see in the beneficent 
Manabozho only a character analogous to that 
discoverable in every primitive religion, who 
is the teacher of men, who instructs them in 
religion and the arts, and who, after a life of 
exemplary usefulness, disappears mysteriously, 
leaving his people impressed with the highest 
respect for his memory, and indulging the hope 
of his ultimate return among them. In all the 
mythological systems of America this demi- 
god appears with more or less distinctness. 
Among the savage tribes his origin and char- 
acter are, for obvious reasons, much confused ; 
but among the more advanced, semi-civilized 
nations he occupied a well-defined position. 
In Mexico he was called Quetzalcoatl, in Central 
America, Cuculeau, in New Granada, Bochiea, 
and among the Peruvians he was known as 
Manco Capae. Among the Cherokees he was 
called Wasi; “he taught his people all that 
had been from the beginning of the world, 
what would be hereafter, and gave them in all 
things instructions what to do. He appointed 
their fasts and feasts, and the ceremonies of 
their worship. He directed the mode of con- 
secrating their priests and choosing their chiefs, 
enjoining upon them to obey his instructions 
from generation to generation.” The Iroquois 

had also a beneficent being, uniting in himself 
the character of god and man, who was called 
Maratha. We taught them hunting, planting, 
the knowledge of medicine and the arts. Ile 
imparted to them a knowledge of the laws of 
the Great Spirit, and established their form of 
government. After fulfilling his mission on 
earth, and consolidating the five tribes in one 
confederacy, he went up to heaven in his white 
magie ao which moved at his wish. 
mong the Algonquins, this character ap- 
12123 Gader the names of Manabozho, Nanni- 


ve om sabot, or Michabozho. In some of the 
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Typhon is placed in antagonism to Osiris or 
Apollo, Kaliya to Suyra or the Sun, and Mid- 
gard to Woden, so does he bear a correspond- 
ing relation to Manabozho. The conflicts of 
Manabozho with Meshekenahek, or the serpent, 
are frequent, and though the struggle is often 
long and doubtful, he is in the end always suc- 
cessful against his adversary. 

One of these contests involved the destruc- 
tion of the world by water, and its reproduc- 
tion by the powerful and beneficent Manabozho. 
The tradition in which this grand event is 
embodied was thus related to the writer by 
an intelligent Ojibway chief; and though its 
substance has often been presented, it now ap- 
pears in its full and perfect form. 


MANABOZNO AND THE GREAT SERPENT. 
AN OJIBWAY TRADITION. 


One day, returning to his lodge from a long 
journey, Manabozho missed from it his young 
cousin, who resided with him; he called his 
name aloud, but received no answer. He 
looked around on the sand for the tracks of his 
fect, and he there for the first time discovered 
the trail of Meshekenabck, the serpent. He then 
knew that his cousin had been seized by his 
great enemy. IIe armed himself and followed 
on his track; he crossed the great river, and 
passed mountains and valleys to the shores of 
the deep and gloomy lake now called Manitou 
Lake, Spirit Lake, or the Lake of Devils. The 
trail of Meshekenabek led to the edge of the 
water. 

At the bottom of this lake was the dwelling 
of the serpent, and it was filled with evil 
spirits, his attendants and companions. Their 
forms were monstrous and terrible, but most, 
like their master, bore the semblance of ser- 
pents. In the center of this horrible assemblage 
was Meshekenabck himself, coiling his volumes 
around the hapless cousin of Manabozho. His 
head was red as with blood, and his eyes were 
fierce and glowed like the fire. His body was 
all over armed with hard and glistening scales 
of every shade and color. 

Manabozho looked down upon the writhing 
spirits of evil, and he vowed deep revenge. 
He directed the clouds to disappear from the 
heavens, the winds to be still, and the air to 
become stagnant over the Lake of the Manitous, 
and bade the sun shine upon it with all his 
fierceness; for thus he sought to drive his 
enemy forth to seck the cool shadows of the 
trees that grew upon its banks, so that he 
might be able to take vengeance upon him. 

Meantime Manabozho seized his bow and 
arrows, and placed himself near the spot 
where he deemed the serpents would come to 
enjoy the shade. He then transformed himself 
into a broken stump of a withered tree, so that 
his enemies might not discover his presence. 

The winds became still, the air stagnant, and 
the sun shone hot on the lake of the evil 
Manitous. By-and-by the waters became 

troubled, and bubbles rose to the surface, for 
the rays of the sun penetrated to the horrible 
brood within its depths. The commotion in- 
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creased, and a serpent lifted its head high above 
the center of the lake and gazed around the 
shores. Directly another came to the surface, 
and they listened for the footsteps of JIanabe- 
zho, but they heard him nowhere on the face of 
the earth, and they said one to the other, “ Ma- 
nabozho sleeps.” And then they plunged again 
beneath the water, which seemed to hiss as 
it closed over them. 

It was not long before the Lake of the Mani- 
tous became more troubled than before; it 
boiled from its very depths, and the hot waves 
dashed wildly against the rocks on its shores. 
The commotion increased, and soon Mesheke- 
nabek, the Great Serpent, emerged slowly to 
the surface and moved toward the shore. 
His blood-red crest glowed with a deeper hue, 
and the reficctions from his glancing scales 
were like the blinding glitter of a sleet- covered 
forest bencath tlie morning sun of winter. He 
was followed by all the evil spirits, so great a 
number that they covered the shores of the 
lake with their foul, trailing carcasses. ; 

They saw the broken-blasted stump into 
which Manabozho had transformed himself, 
and suspecting it might be one of his disguises, 
‘for they knew his cunning, one of them ap- 
proached, and wound his tail around it, and 
sought to drag it down. But Manabozho stood 
firm, though he could hardly refrain from cry- 
ing aloud, for the tail of the monster tickled 
his sides. 

The Great Serpent wound his vast folds 
among the trees of the forest, and the rest also 
sought the shade, while one was left to listen 
for the steps of Manabozho. 

When they all slept, Manabozho silently 
drew an arrow from his quiver; he placed it 
in his bow, and aimed it where he saw the 
heart beat against the sides of the Great 
Serpent. He launched it, and with a howl 
that shook the great mountains and startled 
the wild beasts in their caves, the monster 
awoke, and followed by his frightened compan- 
ions, uttering mingled shouts of rage and 
terror, plunged again into the lake. Here 
they vented their fury on the helpless cousin 
of Manabozho, whose body they tore into a 
thousand fragments; his mangled lungs rose to 
the surface and covered it with whiteness, and 
this is the origin of the foam on the water. 

When the Great Serpent knew that he was 
mortally wounded, both he and the evil spirits 
around him were rendcred ten-fold more ter- 
rible by their wrath, and they rose to over- 
whelm Manabozho. The waters of the lake 
swelled upward from its dark depths, and 
with a sound like many thunders, it rolled 
madly dn his track, bearing the rocks and 
trees before it with resistless fury. High on 
the crest of the foremost wave, black as the 
midnight, rose the writhing form of the wound- 
ed Meshekenabek, and red cyes glared around 
him, and the hot breaths of the monstrous 
brood hissed fiercely above the retreating Ma- 
nabozho. Then thought Manabozho of his 
Indian children, and he ran by their village, 
and in a voice of alarm bade them flee to the 
mountains, for the Great Serpent was deluging 
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the earth in his expiring wrath, sparing no 
living thing. The Indians caught up their 
children and wildly sought safety where he 
bade them. But Manabozho continued his 
flight along the base of the western hills, and 
finally took refuge on a high mountain beyond 
Lake Superior, far toward the north. There 
he found many men and anintals who had tled 
from the flood that already covered the valleys 
and plains; and even the highest hills. Still 
the waters continued to rise, and soon all the 
mountains were overwhelmed, save that on 
which stood Manabozho. Then he gathered to- 
gether timber and made a raft, upon which the 
men and women and the animals that were 
with him all placed themselves. No sooner had 
they donc so, than the rising floods closed over 
the mountain, and they floated alone on the 
face of the waters. And thus they floated for 
many days, and some died, and the rest became 
sorrowful, and reproached Manabozho that he 
did not disperse the waters and renew the 
earth that they might live. But though he 
knew that his great enemy was by this time 
dead, yet could not Manabozho renew the 
world unless he had some earth in his hands 
wherewith to begin the work. And this he 
explained to those that were with him, and he 
said that were it ever so little, even a few 
grains of earth, then could he disperse the 
waters and renew the world. Then the beaver 
volunteered to goto the bottom of the deep 
and get some earth, and they all applauded her 


design. She plunged in; they waited long, 


and when she rose to the surface, she was dead; 
they opened her hands, but there was no carth in 
them. Then said the otter, “I will seek the 
earth,” and the bold swimmer dived from the 
raft. The otter was gone still longer than 
the beaver; but when he returned to the sur- 
face, he, too, was dead, and there was no earth 
in his claws. “ Who shall find the earth,” ex- 
claimed all those on the raft, “ now that the 
beaver and otter are dead ?” and they despond- 
ed more than before, repeating, “ Who shall 
find the earth?” “ That will I,” said the musk- 
rat, as he quickly disappeared between the logs 
of the raft. The musk-rat was gone very long, 
much longer than the otter, and it was thought 
he would never return, when he suddenly rose 
near by, but he was too weak to speak, and he 
swam slowly toward the raft. He had hardly 
got upon it, when he, too, died from his great 
exertion. They opened his little hands, and 
there, closely clasped between his fingers, they 
found a few grains of fresh carth. These Ma- 
nabozho carefully collected and dried them in 
the sun, and then he rubbed them into fine 
powder in his palms, and rising up he blew 
them abroad upon the waters. No sooner was 
this done than the flood began to subside, and 
soon the trees on the mountains were seen, and 
then the mountains and hills emerged from the 
deep, and the plains and the valleys came iu 
view, and the waters disappeared from the 
land, leaving no trace but a thick sediment, 
which was the dust that Manabozho had blown 
abroad from the raft. 

Then it was found that Meshekenabek, the 
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Great Serpent, was dead, and that the evi 
Manitous, his companions, had returned to thi 
depths of the Lake of Spirits, from which fo 
the fear of Manabozho, they never more dare 
to come forth. And in gratitude to the beaver 
the otter, and the musk-rat, those animals wer 
ever after held sacred by the Indians, and the: 
became their brethren, and they never kille 
nor molested them, until the medicine of th. 
pale-ſuces made them forget their relations 
and turned their hearts to ingratitude. 


The late Mr. John Howard Payne, the autho 
of Home, Sweet Home,” passed several month: 
among the Cherokee Indians, and collected : 
number of their traditions and legends, beside 
making many observations on their manners 
customs, and religious rites and notions 
Some of these were communicated by him t 
the author in 1848, together with the followin; 
legend, which is now published for the firs 
time. It differs widely from the Ojibway stor 
of AMonda-min, or the origin of the India: 
corn, as presented by Schoolcraft, and is muc? 
more graccful. This, however, may be due t 
the better appreciation of the relator, and hi 
superior skill in putting the legend on record. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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OARBONIFEROUS AND GLACIAL 
PERIODS. 


THERE are but two reasonable ways of ac 
counting for the extreme heat of our globe ii 
its now temperate and frigid latitudes durin; 
the carboniferous period, as evidenced in trop 
ical plants and palms embedded in strata a 
high as Baffin’s Bay, and the extreme cold per 
vading our now temperate regions during thi 
glacial period, as evidenced in grooves an 
scattered boulders of enormous size, whicl 
nothing short of moving and transporting 
huge bodies of ice could have effected. Thi 
reason for the extreme heat may have been : 
much greater density of our atmosphere fron 
vapors produced by internal heat of our globe 
causing a greater absorption of the sun’s rays 
and the extreme cold of the glacial period fron 
a less dense and purer atmosphere than nov 
prevails in some latitudes, causing a less ab 
sorption of the sun’s rays. The second reasor 
is, that in our sun's translation through space 
carrying the planets through its immense path 
that our globe has thus passed through part: 
of space more or less thickly studded wit 
suns, and thus encountering alternate region: 
of space of greater or less degrees of heat 
which is not an improbable circumstance. 

Certainly this theory is much more likely 
than that the earth (which by the laws o 
gravitation must always have preserved thi 
samc relations to its primary, the sun) shoulc 
have had its axis changed to produce tropica 
growth so near the pole as Baffin’s Bay, u 
nothing short of solar light and heat can foste: 


vegetable growth, however much carbon there 
may have been in the air; or again have 
undergone an opposite change of axis to render 
regions frigid, now belonging to temperatc 
climes. CHAS. E TOWNSEND. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
MICHIGAN. 


PHILO PARSONS. 

Mr. Parsons is a representative business 
man—rising gradually, step by step, on the 
golden rounds of the ladder of independence 
and fortune. Leaving the State of New York 
soon after he attained his majority, he started 
for the West to seek a living and a competency. 
He had a few hundred dollars in his pocket, 
which he invested safely in Detroit, while he 
worked as a clerk for a small salary, always 
taking care to spend less than he earned and 
save something fora rainy day. In a few years 
he had money enough to start business on his 
own account, in partnership with an acquaint- 
ance. Discreet management and industrious 
habits were honored with prosperity, and every 
year fortune favored them with handsome 
profits. Being a man of courage and fore- 
sight, he purchased real estate, which rose 
very rapidly in value, and having more money 
than he required for present use, he loaned 
considerable sums on good security. “ Good 
luck” is generally the result of forecast and 
prudence, and not the creature of accident. 
He who waits for a meteoric shower to fill his 
coffers with gold and silver, will likely find 
himself looking up at astar which shines upon a 
poorhouse, or on some home of pity which gives 
him charitable shelter. Mr. Parsons never 
trusted to luck, never waited for a miracle to 
make him rich, but worked on as though every- 
thing depended on his own exertions, while he 
trusted in that Providence which is sure to re- 
ward honest work. Relinquishing merchan- 
dise, he became a banker, and during the war 
he did everything in his power to give strength 
to the government securities. When the ene- 
mies of our common country endeavored to de- 
preciate our currency, and urged him to get 
rid of his stocks and bonds, he patriotically 
stood by the government and exerted his best 
endeavors to encourage faith in our financial 
condition. A short time since, finding the 
burden of a public bank too great for his 
health, he gave it up and became a private 
banker—a business which leaves him leisure 
to go and come when and where he pleases. 
During the war he did a vast deal to support 
the army, and availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity to encourage the brave and splendid 
regiments of Michigan. His purse was open 
and his house was a home for the soldier. 
While his gallant and noble brother, General 
Parsons, was in the field and at the front, the 
subject of this sketch was equally active in 
looking after the welfare of the sick and 
wounded men in our hospitals; and his amia- 
ble and accomplished wife devoted herself day 
after day, week atter week, and month after 
month, to the care of the sick and suffering 
men in our hospitals. 

Mr. Parsons has proved himself the friend of 
literary culture by his gencrous donations, and 
his pecuniary aid extended to churches is an 
example which many other rich men might 
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follow with advantage to themselves and tlie 
cause of truth. 

Mr. Parsons is in the prime of a well- preserved 
manhood. His hair is somewhat frosted, his 
forehead high and square, giving him a“ math- 
ematical look.” He is of the common size and 
stature—nervously active—doing three days’ 
work in one. He is to all intents and purposes 
a worker, and he would have excelled in any 
calling of his choice. 

[Phrenologically considered, Mr. Parsons is 
of superior mold. The quality of his organi- 
zation is fine. He has a nobility of presence 
which impresses the beholder. He should be 
inclined to benevolence and philanthropy— 
naturally. His benevolence, co-operating with 
other mental evidences, should be of a practi- 
cal character. He docs not dwell much in the 
realm of Utopia, but is utilitarian and keenly 
appreciative of the actual. His taste is no 
doubt well cultivated; his appreciation of 
beauty, nature, and art is naturally strong. 
His Language is large, but he is not one to 
waste words. Socially considered—and it is 
evinced by the whole make-up of the features 
—he is warm, even ardent. His sympathetic 
feelings are strong, and operate upon his prac- 
tical nature in the way of their material appli- 
cation. He is frank and cordial rather than 
close or reserved. He is sprightly, brisk, and 
energetic in whatever he undertakes. He is 
the opposite of a dull, sluggish person.] 

AUSTIN BLAIR. 

Ex-Governor BLAln is one of the promi- 
nent men of Michigan. He is distinguished as 
a lawyer and legislator whose unselfish devo- 
tion to his clients and his constituents has won 
for him the honorable title of “ honest jurist 
and politician.” During the war his zeal, pat- 
riotism, and excellent judgment enabled him 
to place his noble State in the front rank of na- 
tional defense. Ninety-five thousand men 
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were equipped and sent to the 
front from Michigan, and their 
courage was exhibited on almost 
every battle-field. He commission- 
ed Sheridan, the hero of the Shen- 
andoah—and Custer, whose pluck 
was the pride of the army—and 
Pritchard, who captured Jeff. Da- 
vis; and he also commended and 
commissioned many others who 
won a grand renown during our 
struggle for nafional life. Governor 
Blair was equal to every task im- 
posed upon him by the war. In 
the time that tricd men’s souls he 
was sclf-possessed and prepared 
for every emergency. He was pop- 
ular, and his personal appeals al- 
ways commanded the respect of 
the people. He was prudent in 
the management of the financial 
affairs of the State—hence its credit 
was not allowed to suffer, even 
when gold was at its highest pre- 
mium ; in a word, he did his work 
well, and left the gubernatorial 
chair without any shadow of dishonor upon 
it. Mr. Blair returned to his profession five 
thousand dollars poorer than he was when he 
left it to govern the State. As a lawyer, Mr. 
Blair is conspicuous among the leading men of 
his profession; as a pleader, he has few equals 
and no superiors in the courts in which he 
practices. His nervous and impulsive elo- 
quence has the power to sway his auditors and 
move them to tears or laughter at his will. 
He is an electric speaker—whose touch makes 
us all akin. His great command of language, 
his vivid imagination, his knowledge of hu- 
man nature, his clear-ringing voice, his intel- 
lectual presence, and his splendid record place 
him in the fore-front of the noble men whose 
words have weight and whose advice is au- 
thority. There are many persons of superior 
ability themselves who unhesitatingly yield to 
him the palm as the off-hand orator of Michi- 
gan. If he has less power than Howard as a 
logician, he makes up in speed what he lacks 
in argumentative strength. He does not al- 
ways stop to intrench himself, but Jeaps into 
the thicket of the fight and takes the enemy 
by storm. 


Mr. Blair came from the East and settled in 
Eaton County about twenty years ago. He re- 
mained in that county a short time, when he 
moved to Jackson, where he now resides. 
is a member elect of Congress, and in the 
Fortieth Session of that body he will be one 
of the most efficient workers and one of the 
most eloquent debaters. He is about forty-five 
years of age, of ordinary stature, rather slender 
in build, but his wiry vitality and enduring 
temperament enable him to perform a prodig- 
ious amount of work, writing, speaking, study- 
ing, traveling, etc. The reader must bear in 
mind that the same faculties and energies, 
ability and culture, which command the pub- 
lic ear and move the public heart at the West, 
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would accomplish the same ends 
at the East. No third-rate man 
need indulge the hope that he can 
“astonish the natives” at the West. 
They are among the most fastidi- 


cult to please than the residents of 


and weigh and analyze every pub- 
lic man who asks their support 
and their votes. Your feeble men 
of literature, and political cripples, 
and professional dwarfs are slain 
as mercilessly at the West as the 
deformed infants were slain by the 
ancient heathen. While it is true 
of the West, as it is of the East, 
that “mighty mean men” some- 
times get office, they at least must 
be men of brains and force. When 
we look at the newspaper press of 
the West, and hear the eloquence 
of its pulpit orators and speeches 
of its statesmen, we find the ring 
of the true metal in them. If we 
glance at their libraries and the 
list of the publications they patronize, we see 
that they keep pace with the age of advance- 
ment. Weseestill further proof of this in their 
schools and colleges. The telegraph and the 
railroad have annexed Detroit, and Jackson, 
and Ann Arbor, and Kalamazoo, and Battle 
Creek, and Niles to the Atlantic cities and 
towns, so that the high civilization and culture 
of one belongs to the other—with the advan- 
tage of the wider area and more breathing 
room and fresher nature at the West. Such 
men as Howard and Blair, who commenced 
their career a score of years ago, had, 
at the very outset of their public efforts, to 
labor in the teeth of some of the most disheart- 
ening difficulties. The country was new and 
unsettled—railroads had not penetrated the 
country now swarming with a busy population, 
the telegraph was not there to translate the 
lightning into words, schools did not loom up 
and throw their shadows upon the temples of 
trade, churches did not everywhere lift their 
spires like the finger of faith toward heaven. 

These men, with others of the same indom- 
itable perseverance and decision, kept puslting 
on—moving nearer and nearer to the goal of 
their ambition. The world was their univer- 
sity—its inhabitants were the books they read 
—and they graduated masters of the science of 
human nature. The poctry of the West has 
the odor of violets, and the eloquence of the 
West has a wild-game flavor—pleasant to the 
unvitiated appetite. 

The following is a brief synopsis of his 
life. Mr. Blair was born in New York, 
February 8, 1818; graduated at Union College 
in 1839; studied law at Owego, N. Y.; moved 
to Michigan in 1841; was a member of the 
Michigan Legislature in 1846; made a report 
from the Judiciary Committee in favor of 
striking out the word white from the suffrage 
clause. In 1848, he was a delegate to the 
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Buffalo Convention which nominated Van 
Buren in 1854; he helped to organize the Re- 
publican party of Michigan, and was clected 
to the State Senate the same year. 
canvassed Michigan in favor of Fremont for 
the Presidency, and in 1860 he was elected 
Governor of Michigan. 

[Ex -Governor Blair is manifestly of the 
Mental-Motive temperament—the Mental being 
strikingly predominant. He is a man of strong 
purposes, vigorous enterprises, and thorough 
accomplishments. The whole physiognomy is 
characterized hy intensity. He can not be said 
to be off-hand, in the true sense of the term, 
for the reason that purpose and earnestness are 
ingrained into the very warp and woof of his 
mentality. The high and expanded forehead 
indicates depth of thought; and the broad 
side-head, anteriorly, evinces brilliancy. The 
straight-cut mouth, with its almost rigid lips, 
betokens the firmness and steadfastness of his 
character. He is self-reliant, independent, yet 
not without a well-defined vein of ambition. 
Large Conscientiousness, well-indicated Benev- 
olence, and rather strong Veneration impart to 
his character a religious tone, which serves to 
deepen the earnestness of his nature.] 

— — — 


ARTIFICIAL IVoRv.— Artificial ivory is now 
being made in France, from a paste of papier 
mache and gelatin. Billiard balls formed of 
this material, though hardly a third of the price 
of those made from real ivory, are yet so durable 
and elastic that they can be thrown from the 
top of the house on to the pavement, or vio- 
lently struck with a hammer, without injury. 
With this same paste, to which the name of Pa- 
risian marble is given, among many other things, 
the finest and most complicated molding for 
ceilings can be made, or capitals of columns 
can be constructed in any color so as to resem- 
ble the most valuable marbles. 


In 1856 he 
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On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the baman boty 
should guide us in all our investigations of the vai ſoue phenomena of 
life.—Onbanis. 

My people are destroyed fur lack of knowledge. Hosea Iv. 6. 


SIGNS OF HEALTH. 


——:0:—— 

II is an important requisite in a good physi- 
cian that he should be able to detect quickly 
the relative condition of his patient from the 
hue of the skin and the expression of the coun- 
tenance. In order to the skillful treatment of 
discase, the perception of functional improve- 
ment or depression in an approximate degree is 
necessary; and the success of a medicist is usu- 
ally proportional to his diagnostic ability. With 
each change in the sanitary condition there is 
a corresponding variation in physiognomy. 
Therefore every man, woman, and child bears 
unmistakable superficial indications of his, her 
or its healthy or diseased organization. One 
of the principal physiognomical signs of health 
is Beauty. Quoting from “New Physiogno- 
my” on this point, we have the following: 

“The first and chief indication of a healthy 


state of the body is beauty. In what does 


beauty consist, if not in harmonious physical 
and spiritual development? and how is this 
harmonious development attained, if not 
through the agency of health? The healthiest 
plant or the healthiest animal is most beauti- 
ful, according to its own standard of beauty. 
So in man the complete development of all the 
parts, constituting the most symmetrically or- 
ganized body, and thereby insuring the perfect 
performance of the bodily functions, is tho 
highest order of human beauty. If we partic- 
ularize with regard to the human organization, 
we find that head which combines the various 
organs in their highest condition of develop- 
ment, to be the finest in contour. That face 
which is made up of the finest physiognomical 
organs will be the handsomest. The healthier 
the organ the better it is adapted to perform its 
specific office. The finest and brightest eye 
sees best. The most regular and evenly bal- 
anced nose possesses the most delicate smell. 
The sweetest mouth is that which has the 
most nearly perfect teeth and the best formed 
lips. Those limbs, that arm or leg, is the finest 
and best fitted for its natural duty which has 
the best muscular development. We may 
therefore say that where perfect health is found. 
there also will be found perfect beauty, in the 
broadest and truest sense of the term, as its in- 
separable concomitant, and the most admirable 
adaptation of the part to its special office. 

“The farther the departure from this stand- 
ard of beauty, the less the harmony of the or- 
ganization, the more incomplete the develop- 
ment, and the more marked the evidences of 
disense and premature decay.” 

There are individuals who scoff at and ridi- 
cule, so far as they may, personal beauty. But 
we hold it cach one’s duty to be beautiful, or 
by making use of all legitimate means, to at- 


tain “good looks.” Beauty—attractiveness of / 
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EMINENT AMERICAN OLERGYMEN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES WITH PORTRAITS. 


Tre general outline of organization which appears to 
predominate among the clergy of the liberal school is a 
large development of the anterior brain, including the 
organs of Causality, Comparison, Benevolence, and Lan- 
guage. Marvelousness and Veneration, comparatively 
speaking, do not loom up so strikingly as these organs 
we have specified, although in the case of some of these 
so-called unorthodox Christians we have scen magnificent 
specimens of Marvelousness and Veneration. Intellectu- 
ally, the leading men of these denominations are unsur- 
passed. Theirs is an intellectual, or, to uee their own 
words, a rational religion,” and in the maintenance of 
their pecaliar doctrines they bring to bear all the argu- 
ment and testimony of highlv-cultivated intellectual 
facultien. 


Epwin Huse. Cna- 
rin, D.D., the cloqnent pastor of 
tho Fourth Universalist Society, 
New York, was born at Union 
Village, Washington Co., N. Y., 
December 29, 1814. He never 
received the benefits of regular 
collegiate training, but complet- 
ed his formal education in a sem- 
inary at Bennington, Vt. At the 
age of twenty-four, after a due 
course of theological study, he 
accepted an invitation from the 
Universalist Society of Rich- 
mond, Va., and was ordained as 
their pastor in 1838. Two years 
afterward he removed to Charles- 
town, Maseachusetts; in 1846 he 
was invited to asenme the pas- 
torate of tho School Street So- 
ciety, in Boston; and in 1848 he 
scttled in New York, as pastor of 
the Fourth Universalist Socicty, 
the church of which was then 
located in Broadway. Here he 
labored for a period extending 
over eighteen years, drawing 

; ARR 

large congregations by the mag- RANN 

netiem of his eloquence. The old gy wS 5 
church had become a landmark NN} 
in the city, but yielding to the ENER: 
encroachments of trade, it was ¥ 
sold, and a new church was re- 
eently erected on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue sud Forty-tifth N 
Street, and dedicated on the 8d RNAS . 
of December, 1866, wherein the aA 5 
Society now worship. Dr. Cha- 
pin is distinguished as an elo- § 
quent pulpit orator, as a public BẸ 
lecturer, and as an author. His W 
literary labors are mostly of a KASS 
moral and practical character. & AER 
His chief works are the “Crown ‘\\> 

of Thorne,” Disconrees on the 
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“eat, ae 


the Gospel, illustrating phases of A 
the present day.“ Moral Aspects of City Life.“ Human- 
ity In the City.“ ete. Among Dr. Chapin's finest efforts 
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as a speaker are his great speech in 1850, at Frankfort- . 


on-the-Main, before the World's Peace Convention; at the 
Kossuth Banquet; at the Publishers’ Association Fena- 
tival, and at the opening of the New York Crystal Palace. 
As a temperance lecturer hc has no euperior, and he is 
undoubtedly one of the most eloquent and polished pul- 
pit orators in America. His beautiful culogies on our 
departed heroes, in his well-known lecture The Roll of 
Honor,“ command universal admiration. The degree 
of D.D. was conferred upon him in 1856, by Harvard 
College, which had previously conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of A.M. Dr. Chapin has always been 
connected with the Universalist Church, and is one 
of the chief actors in what is called the Broad Church 
Movement.” His sermons are thrilling oratory; and 


\ his grand eloquence has thrown into the background 
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the former successful policy of doctrinal discnesion. The 
influence of his overshadowing and just reputation is 
felt in every church of his denomination in the city, and 
he is now the acknowledged representative in the popu- 
lar mind of Universalism in the United States. 

Dr. Chapin has by nature a strong physical conetitu- 
tion. The brain, no matter how active, is fairly sustaln- 
ed by the nutritive processes. He should be buoyant, 
pliant, elastic in every sense of these terms. Following 
a pursuit eminently literary in its character, the mind 
in its manifestations evinces all the qualities specified. 
The organs of Perception, Reflection, Imitation. Con- 
etruction, and lingual power are all extensively developed. 
He should be known for the versatility of his ideas, 
and for unusual capacity to adapt to those ideas orig- 
inal methods of expression. Comparison ranks among 
the largest of his reflective organs, rendering bim 
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exccedingly critical and comparative. The essence of 
things is inquired into first, their application is the next 
feature of his ra@/iocination. The head ia large, and de- 
veloped mainly in the anterior cerebral portion. Sélf- 
Esteem ja not strongiy developed, therefore he has less 
dignity and assurance of manner than sympathy and 
cordiality. He ie attractive, impressive, rather by the 
influence of the atmosphere of kindness which snrrounds 
him, than hy any exbibition of studied grace or em- 
presscment, i 

THOMAS JEFFERSON Sawyer, D.D., 
pastor of the Uuiversalist Church, Woodbridge, N. J., 
was born in Reading, Windsor Co., Vt., January 9, 1804. 
He received the rudiments of an English education 
in the common district school of hia native place, 
and prepared himself for college in an academy at 
Chester, and graduated from Middlebury College in 1824. 
Immediately after leaving Middlebury, he commenced 
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the study of theology, and entered the ministry in the 
spring of 1830, first assuming the charge of a small Uni- 
versalist Society in New York, where he spent the 
greater part of his life. In the autumn of 1645 he resigned 
his pastorate and accepted the principalship of the 
Clinton Liberal Institute, Oneida Co., N. Y., but returned 
to New York in 1852, and in the following year again 
took charge of bis old parish, with which he remained 
until the spring of 1861. In January, 1863, he was ap- 
pointed editor of the Christian Ambassador, which 
position he held jointly for three years, his connection 
with that paper terminating last year. Dr. Sawyer isa 
frequent contributor to the periodical literature of his 
denomination; a work entitled “ Discussion of the 
Doctrine of Universal Salvation,” is the report of a 
debate with the Rev. Isaac Westcott, a Baptist clergyman, 
upon that subject. Dr. Sawyer was instrumental in call- 
ing together the educational con- 
vention which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of Tufts’ College, 
Mass., the presidency of which 
institution was offered to him 
and declined; and subsequently, 
the same positions in Lombard 
University, IIl., and St. Lawi ence 
University, N. Y., were proffered 
to him. He was efficient in 
founding the Theological School 
at Clinton, N. 1. As secretary of 
the Universalist Historical Soci- 
ety, becoming acquainted with 
several German theologians, he 
was, through them, madea mem- 
ber of the Historico- Theological 
Society of Leipsic. He received 
the degree of D.D. from Harvard 
College. In regard to Dr. Saw- 
yer’s standing in his denomina- 
tion, Rev. G. H. Emerson thus 
speaks of him in the Christian 
Ambassador: The man who 
can write the best octavo of Unl- 
versalist divinity; who can write 
it in the best English; and make 
a book that shall have most dura- 
ble fame; a book, too, that shall 
do most to command the atten- 
tion and tho reapect of thinking 
and appreciative minds outside of 
our denomination, is Dr. Saw- 
yer. In writing these words, we 
only repeat words that brethren 
in the East have heard us speak 
on many occasions; and this, 
$ too, though in rome particulars 
his opinione and ours are by no 
means at agreement.“ 


No one can look at thie coun- 
tenance without being impressed 
with the air of serenity, mild - 
ness, and benevolence which is 
blended in every feature. There, 
too, are ingrained all the indica- 
tions of the well-cnltivated mind. 
There ta also in the photogrwph 
from which we engrave, an unwonted freshness for ose of 
sixty-three years of age. Decay has very elightly torched 
this frame. The fullness of the countenance, the puise of 
the head, the plampness of the lipe and chin conid be well 
associated with fifty years. There iz great scope of men- 
tal vision in thie intellect. As a speaker, he would be 
profound, philosophical, perhaps elaborate as s theorist. 
As a writer he would be definite and full. preciee and ex- 
tended. The head ts proportionately wide for ite height 
and circumference, hence he should be executive, vigor- 
ous, and thorough. Comprebensiveness of mind, the 
ability to think deeply and profoundly is generally found 
associated with much tameness of action, in the way of 
adaptation, but in Dr. Sawyer we recognize the capabil- 
ity to do as well as to think. 

SamtEL Oscoop, D.D., pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah (Second Unitarian Socicty), New 
York, was born at Charlestown, Mass., August 90, 1812. 
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He graduated at Harvard College in 1882, and completed 
his theological] studies at the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge in 1835. After two years spent in traveling and 
preaching, he was, in 1887, ordained as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Nashua, N. H., where he remained 
until 1841, when he was called to the congregation in 
Providence, R. I. In 1849 he accepted the pastorship of 
the Second Unitarian Society of New York, over which 
the Rev. Dr. Dewey ministered for many years. This 
Society is a large and important one, and is now build- 
ing aspacious church on Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street. In 1887, the degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
Mr. Osgood by Harvard College. 

Dr. Osgood's literary record is one of great activity and 
honor. His works have not been simply dry diecussions 
upon sectarian theology. They belong to the active liv- 
ing present.” His first publications were translations 
from Olshausen and De Wette, followed by The History 
of the Passion,” and Human Life.“ His original writ- 
ings are Studies in Christian Biography, The Hearth- 
stone,“ God with Men,.“ ‘‘ Milestones on our Life 
Journey,” Student Life.” The chief of his later works 
are Memorial of Edward Everett,” “New York in the 
Nineteenth Century,“ American Leaves,“ a work 
recently issued. This last work is a collection of fifteen 
essays upon subjects of daily interest. The articles 
therein entitled American Boys, American Girls,” 
have been called for in separate form for general dis- 
tribution. Dr. Oagood, in his writings, looks from the 
stand-point of the careful educator and the humanitarian, 
and he would have a system of education tending to 
benefit American youth physically as well as mentally. 
He would have boys he boys and girls be girls, laying up 
for themselves a good stock of vitality, which shall sus- 
tain them in mature age. Dr. Osgood has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the Christian Inquirer, which has 
published a series of letters of hie during a period of 
seventeen years, and to the ChristianRegister, both organs 
of the Unitarian denomination; to the North American 
Review, and other periodicals. The Christian Inquirer 
he edited from 1850 to 1854. He aleo edited the Western 
Messenger, in Louisville, Ky., in 1886 and 1837. 

Dr. Osgood is an ardent lover of nature, and generally 
passes the summer at his picturesque and quife unique 
residence in Fairfield, Conn. He has ever been active 
in literary and educational interests; and for several 
years bas been domestic corresponding secretary of the 
New York Historical Society. He is deeply attached to 
the young, and especially interested in fostering their 
moral and religious character. As a preacher he an- 
nounces boldly his own convictions on questions which 
enter into the daily life of his hearers. 

This portrait evinces emotion, sympathy, and refine- 
ment in its every lineament. There is nothing cold or 
repulsive abont the featnres; there is much of dignity, 
but no hauteur. A serene self-respect and a refinement 
of courtesy which imperceptibly command onr esteem 
must accompany this gentleman in his various rela- 
tions. Few countenances are more classic in expression. 
There is the unmistakable impress of the scholar, the 
man of close reading and of earnest thought. The fore- 
head, beautiful in profile, exhibits harmony of balance 
‘between perception and reflection. The former feeds 

tre latter amply; the latter suggeste the proper flelds for 
thi exercise of the former; hence the whole intellect is 
empoyed upon thore matters which have relation to 
utilit: either personal or social. His language is fluent, 
gracefu, and polished. The organs which supply senti- 
ments of beauty, grandeur, and sublimity are large in 
this head. and conspiring with the strong moral qualities 
of his brain induce breadth and fervor of philanthropic 
sentiment and carnest.sympathy with social progress. 


FRED ERIC WHITNEY Hepner, D.D., 
was born in Cambridge, Mass., December 12, 1808, his 
father being professor of logic and metaphysics in Har- 
vard College, and the author of a work on philosophy, 
which was quite popular in its day. In 1818, when 
thirteen years old, he was sent to Germany, and studied 
at Ilfeld and Schulpforte. Returning to America in 
1823, he graduated at Harvard in 1825, and after a threc- 
years’ course of study in Divinity College, was settled 
over the First Congregational Church In West Cambridge. 
After a seven-years’ ministry here, in 1835 he accepted a 
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call to the pastorship of the Unitarian Church in Paugor. 
Me., where he remajued fifteen years, devoting far the 
largest portion of his time and thought to historical and 
philosophical studies. Worn down by his proſessional 
and scholarly labora, in 1847 he revisited Germany and 
made a tour of Europe. On his return, in 1850, be was 
invited to the Westminster Church in Providence, R. I., 
and maintained his connection with it until 1456, when 
he was called to the pastorsbip of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Brookline, Mass., where he «till remains. 
The degree of D.D. was conferred upon Mr. Hedge by 
Harvard College in 1852, and in 1857 he was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Cambridge Divinity 
School, a chair which he still fills. In the same year he 
became editor of the Christian Eraminer, the leading 
organ of liberal Christians in this country ; his own eon- 
tributions to its pages were numerous, and many of them 
were Of a striking character. He was also president of 
the American Unitarian Association for several ycara, 
and has given a great number of discourses and addresses 
on public occasions; the last and most notable of these 
was delivered before the Alumni of Harvard College last 
summer on University Reform. Of Dr. Hedge's publish- 
ed works, the largest and best known is the Prose Writ- 
ers of Germany,“ which contains a biographical sketch 
and critical estimate of twenty-eight German authors, 
with appropriate selections from their works. His hwet 
published volume is Reason in Religion,“ a work which 
has met witha gratifying welcome from thinking men in 
all denominations. Dr. Hedge is in many respects one 
of the leading and most remarkable minds in the Uni- 
tarian ranke. In quantity and quality of mind, and in 
intellectual discipline and scholarly acquirements, ho has 
few superiors. His critical knowlcdge and appreciation 
of philosophical systema, his acquaintance with ecclesi- 
astical history, his literary attainments, his logical power 
and rhetorical brilliancy, each notable in itself, together 
place him in the first rank of clerical minds. As a public 
speaker, his manner and enunciation, academical and 
almost Germanic, somewhat impair the pleasure and dis- 
sipate the effect which his statements, often brilliant and 
bursting with thought, would otherwise produce. 

Dr. Hedge has a strong face. The organs of the crown- 
head are large—Firmnese is the most prominent. giving 
decision. His well-defined and compressed lips evince 
determination and strength of will. He has much origin- 
ality of opinion, yet his large organs of analysis and in- 
vestigation Incline him to explore all matters coming 
under his consideration before he decides. He is no im- 
itator. He does not pursue the paths made by others, 
but strikes out a course of thought and action peculiarly 
his own. He is an individual thinker, a practical ob- 
server, and therefore the results of his examination may 
be in most cases relied on. There is something in the 
character of the face which reminds us strongly of the 
author of Sartor Resartus,“ something of that iudifler- 
ence to external influences which is so striking a fenture 
in the character of Carlyle. He is well calculated for 
leadership. not only in religious matters but in «ecular. 
Whatever might have been his chosen pursuit, Dr. Hedge 
would never have acted the part of an imitator. 


Henry Witney Bettows, D.D., 
minister of All Souls Church. New York, was born in 
Boston, June 11, 1814. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1832, and received the degree of D.D. from that insti- 
tution in 1854. He was ordained to the ministry in this 
city, January 2, 1839, and has remained in charze of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church ever since that 
time. In addition to his duties as minister, he started 
the Christian Inquirer—a religious newspaper devoted 
to Unitarian Christianity—in 187, and for many years 
wae its editor, and for fifteen years ite constant: cor- 
respondent. He also contributed many important and 
valuable articles to the Christian Examiner and North 
American Reriew, delivered a course of lectures on 
Social Science before the Lowel Institute in Boston, and 
has given a large number of addresses, lectures, and 
sermons on important public occasions. Perhaps the 
most striking and memorable of these were a discourse 
preached before the Alumni of Harvard Divinity School, 
entitled The Suspense of Faith,“ and an address given 
in this city in defense of amusements generally and the 
theater in particular, entitled The Drama.“ In 188, at 
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the earnest request of parishioners and others, he pnb- 
lished a volume of sermons setting forth the more im- 
portant principles of Unitarianism, under the title of 
** Reetatements of Christian Doctrines.” 

Dr. Bellows has always been profoundly interested in 
social problems, and in whatever pertains to public wel- 
fare and advancement, taking large and advanced views 
upon the great questions of our age, country, and civil- 
ization. By constitution, culture, and association a 
conservative, while be deprecated the existence of 
slavery as much as any one. he shrunk from what he 
deemed the inevitable consequences of immediate eman- 
cipation. But the moment the South fired upon the flag 
of the nation, he flung away his scruples and threw bim- 
self heart and soul into the national cause. Without a 
moment's delay he set at work to Organize a commission 
which should assist the government in providing for the 
health and comfort of the soldiers in the camp and on 
the ficld, and completely systematize the immense 
charity of the nation. Of this sanitary commission, now 
so well and honorably known, he was the originator and 
animating soul as well as the president, and during the 
four years of the war gave himself up to the public ser- 
vice, traversing the entire country and even visiting 
California to raise necessary funds. During this period 
be still attended to his professional duties as minister of 
one of the most important parishes in the city; at its 
clore turned his attention to the denomination with 
which he had always been identified, and sought to bring 
its hitherto unorganized elements into practical relations 
and a working, effective fellowship. His efforts in this 
direction resulted in the New York Convention of April, 
1865, which formed the National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches, of the council of which he 
is president. As a writer, Dr. Bellows has a rich, almost 
florid style, abounding in beautiful imagery, yet always 
vigorous and grand. Some of his extemporaneous efforts 
are among the highest specimens of American oratory. 
In theology, he belongs rather to the conservative than to 
the radical school. 

Dr. Bellows has a powerful mental organization. His 
head is wide, prominent in the forehead, and high in the 
crown; hardly so prominent at the perceptive ridge as 
indicated in our engraving. yet sufficiently so to render 
him a careful observer. He should be distinguished for 
practical thonght, direct and thorough investigation in 
whatsoever subjects he conceives an earnest interest, 
and for that active humanitarianism which exhibits itself 
more in deeds than in words. His Language is largely 
developed, and did not his strong perceptives furnieh 
ample material as the subject-matter of discouree, his 
large Ideality and Sublimity co-ordinating with hie well- 
marked moral sentiments could alone supply the fund of 
remark; only the feature of practical application, which 
is now his leading oratorical characteristic, would be 
lacking in a great measure. 


WILIA Texry Ryper, D. D., pastor 
of St. Paul's Church (First Universalist Society), Chicago. 
was born in Provincetown, Mass., July 13, 1822. He 
obtained h's carly education in his native town, and 
iu Pembroke, N. II., and afterward studied classical lit- 
erature with the celebrated Dr. Clowes, of Clinton, N. Y. 
His first settlement in his profession was at Concord, 
N. II.; he preached his first sermon at the age of nine- 
teen; at twenty he had acquired quite a reputation. and 
at twuty-two was made minister of Concord Church. Not 
satisfied with his imperfect preparation for the great 
work of the Gospel, he determined to go to Berlin to 
complete his studies. There he spent eight months in 
cloxe study, receiving the benefit of lectures by Neander 
and others. On his return, after he had made the tour of 
Europe and part of the Holy Land; visited Athens, 
Smyrna, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Cairo, he was called 
to the pastorate of the Roxbury Universalist Church, in 
Massachusetts, where he remained ten years. In Jan., 
1860, he removed to Chicago, where he atill resides, 
The degree of A.M. was conferred upou him in 1860 by 
Harvard University, and in 1863 Lombard University, at 
Galesburg, PI., honored him with the degree of D.D, 
Dr. Ryder's chief literary productions have consisted ot 
quarterly articles, pamphlets, and published sermons. 
He did good service all through the rebellion, both by 
his strenuous advocacy in the pulpit of the Government 
and the Union, by his spoken and printed discourses, ano 
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by hie generous labors in the field of practical Christian- 
ity. He was sent to Richmond in aid of the Sanitary 
Fair, and reached that city a few days after its evacua- 
tion. It was daring this trip that be discovered the 
famous letter used by the Government in the assassina- 
tion trial. Dr. Ryder is distinguished for a fine analytic 
mind, for high culture, and scholastic learning. Ho bas 
an earnest and fervid nature, and is unremitting in the 
performance ofall good works. As a clergyman, he is held 
in high esteem by the members of his own community, 
and by all, indeed, who know him. During the war he 
was an earnest advocate for the Union. Traitors," he 
said, must be put down. The Union must be upheld. 
The Government must be sustained. There can be but 
one America in America—one Union from the Lakes to 
the Gulf.” 
Dr. Ryder has always been a sincere friend tothe slave 
and to general progress. 
Dr. Ryder has a keen intellect, which looks out scrati- 
nizingly from his deeply-set eyes. The whole counte- 
nance bodes forth a disposition to investigate and analyze. 
Theories must be bas: d on sound premises to receive his 
indorsement. A cursory glince at any subject of im- 
portance docs not content him, although the inference 
born of such a glance would be sufficient for most minds; 
so accurate is his natural insight, be would deliberately 
examine it and thoroughly determine its nature. As a 
friend and companion, he is inclined to be affectionate 
and cordial, generous in sentiment, and frank in expres- 
s-on. The temperamental conditions of Dr. Ryder are 
very favorable to the exhibition of power and endurance, 
both physical and mental, yet undue exercise of the 
nervous system may affect the harmonious relations of 
his body and brain, rendering the latter so active as to 
drain the vitality of the former. A little better condition 
of his physique would be an advantage to him. 


Rev. O. B. FROTHINauAu, minister of 
the Third Unitarian Church, New York, is the son of 
Rev. N. L. Frothingham, for thirty years minister of the 
First Church in Boston, and one of the most polished 
preachers and writers of the Unitarian denomination, 
and a hymnist of the first order. He was born in Boston. 
November 26, 1822, into the most cultivated, classic circle 
of American society, with Edward Everett for his uncle, 
and a class of scholars and /iferateurs for his associates. 
He passed through the Latin School, Harvard College, 
and the Divinity School, at an early age, with credit, and 
was ordained to the ministry in Salem, Mass., March 10, 
1847. In May. 1855, he was invited to Jersey City. to 
take charge of a Unitarian Socicty that had just been 
formed there—a position which he held four years, when, 
at the urgent request of a great number of friends, he 
removed to New York, and commenced preaching in 
Ebbitt Hall. In February, 1860, the Third Unitarian 
Society was incorporated, and in 1863 a church was 
erected on Fortieth Street. 

Mr. Frothingham has attracted considerable attention 
by hie bold, eloquent advocacy of rationalistic views of 
religion, and his unflinching application of them to the 
great questions of the age. He is, perhaps, the leading 
representative and exponent of religious rationalism in 
America. He cotistantly affirms what he thinks is true, 
criticising the old only to make room for a new and 
grender faith. 

As 4 writer, his style is ornate, abounding in well- 
chosen {mages and metaphors, yet vigorous in thought, 
and often brilliant. As a public epeaker, he {a distin- 
guiehed for elegance and carnestness. His manner is 
artistic, and somewhat restrained, conveying an impres- 
sion of coldness and artificiality to the superficial observ- 
er; addressing himself almost entirely to the reason and 
conscience and imagination of bis hearere, he seldom 
stirs those sentiments and emotions which are indicated 
by "the heart; and though he deeply interests a class 
of intelligent, thoughtful minds, he fa far less popular 
with the massee than many other less able preachers are. 
He has published a great number of sermons and articles 
in the magazines of the day ; the most !mportant of these 
are. The Chriat of the Jews,“ The Christ of the Gen- 
tilee,“ The Christ of the Apocrypha,” * Scientific Crit- 
leism,“ »Unitarianiem, Past, Present, and Future,“ 

“Imagination in Theology,“ ‘* Mystice and their Creed,” 
“The Drift Period in Theology,” in the Christian Er- 
aminer; a notable article on Theodore Parker in the 
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North Americas Review; “The New Religion of Na- 
ture,” in the Friend of Progress. le has also published 
“The Parables; Stories from the Lips of the Teacher, 
Retold by a Disciple,” and ‘Stories of the Patriarche,” 
books for children; Child's Book of Religion,“ a man- 
ual for Sanday-school and home use; besides a tranela- 
tion of the Critical Essays of Renan. 

The finely-cut features of Mr. Frothingham, as seen 
in the photograph we have, are but imperfectly repre- 
sented in the engraving before us. The closely com- 
pressed month, and the whole composition of the face, 
indicate the man of steadfastness. The perceptive facul- 
ties are large, and being complemented by the refiectives, 
indicate the ability to gather facts and to apply them to 
the elucidation of such questions as may come within 
the scope of his experience. The full-orbed eyes indicate 
power of language, the ability to give rcady expression 
to ibe thoughts and experiences he gathers, and his 
force of character enables him to urge his convictions 
upon the attention of bis hearers. Wis social nature is 
well indicated, which, together with Benevolence and 
the kindly expression of the face would make him always 
welcome in society. He wonld be kind-hearted, gen- 
erous, and devotional, and quite strict in the perform- 
ance of duty. The moral organs are large; it is, in fact, 
a good moral head. 


Rev. Ropert CoLLxRR, pastor of 
Unity Church, Chicago. was born at Keighley, near Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, England, December 8, 1823. His parents 
were work-people and, unable to send him to school, put 
bim at work in a factory when he was eight years old. 
Here he remained six years, picking up thoughts as well 
as threads, and learning to weave facts and fancies of his 
own, as well as yarns for his employers. At the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed, according to the English 
custom, fo a blacksmith, at Ilkley, in Wharfedale, York- 
shire, where he continued to work for a dozen years, 
acquiring a good capital of health and vital force, a well- 
developed and firmly-compacted body, and a good deal 
more—so much more that he longed for better air, more 
room, and opportunities than were possible there. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1850, with a large outfit of discontent and 
faith and hope, but with little elee, he came to America, 
and soon found employment at hammer-making in Shoe- 
makertown, near Philadelphia. Naturally serious, his 
thoughts were early turned into religious channels, and 
during the last year of bis English life he frequently ex- 
horted in Methodist meetings. After his arrival here, he 
preached regularly in the Methodist palpits of the circuit, 
receiving for ten years’ services a large return of grateful 
affection and enriching experience—and $7 50. During 
the last two years of his blacksmith life, Mr. Collyer be- 
came acquainted with Lucretia Mott, the gifted Quaker- 
ese, and Dr. Furness, the well-known preacher and phil- 
anthropist of Philadelphia. The words of the latter made 
a profound impression apon him, and opened up new 
views to hie mind. Accepting an invitation to preach 
in the Unitarian pulpit, the Methodists reſused to renew 
his license; and just at this time, 1829, receiving an in- 
vitation to the ministry-at-large in Chicago, he left the 
anvil for a more congenial fleld of labor. The mission 
prospered under his charge, and soon became a selſ-sus- 
taining, influential society, and Is now building one of 
the largest and finest church edifices in the city. Mr. 
Collyer has won public notice and a national reputation 
as preacher, philanthropist, and writer. His style is re- 
markably simple, but at the same time remarkably fresh 
and unique. It is thus happily described by Dr. Bellows: 

„Mr. Collyer is a poct, artist, and singer, in spite of- 
himeelf. His broad, sweet soul has dived into the deeper 
truth of things, and when he speaks, as he always does, 
out of his experience, his dainty lips refuse ali superfin- 
ous or unfit words, while tender, Burns-like images 
cluster round his thoughts, and his voice melts into a 
kind of song that, without the periods and pauses of ordi- 
nary specch, flows into the ear and heart, with the effect 
of a fugue by Bach. It is not oratory—it is oratorio.” 

We have here a strong organization. The vital organs 
are evidently vigorous, supplying without stint a full 
measure of healthy nutrition to nerve and muscle. The 
framework 1s massive and powerful, and the tempera- 
ment elastic and pliant, with littic irritability or rest- 
lessness. Ease of thought and ease of action, the one 
complementary to the other, must characterize this well- 
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known minister. We can not wonder that Mr. Collyer 
has risen from a comparatively low position in society to 
one of eminence and dignity, when we contemplate the 
symmetry and superior quality of his whole make-up.“ 
Our engraviug furnishes bat an ontline of the face, recog- 
nizable, it is true, but divested of those roft touches of 
expression which are conspicuously marked in the orig- 
inal. The organ of Order is quite large, rendering him 
inclined to method in the disposition of thought and 
things. He should possess an easy flow of language, and 
that warmth of expression which is the parent of clo- 
quence. He can be no strainer after effect, no sensation- 
alist as a speaker or writer; but easy, fervid, sympa- 
thetic, natural, he would speak to the purpose and ac- 
cording to the occasion. No epecial remark of ours is 
necessary to direct the reader's attention to the unwont- 
ed height of the forehead at Benevolence. Thie is an 
oratorical temperament, full of feeling and emotion. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., min- 
ister of the Church of the Disciples, Boston. was born in 
Hanover, N. H., April 4, 1810. Hie grandfather, Dr. 
James Freeman, was the first minister who publicly 
preached Unitarianism in the United States. Mr. Clarke 
graduated from the Boston Latin School in 1826, and from 
Harvard College in 1829, in the same class with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Prof. Pierce, Chief-Justice Bigelow, 
and other distinguished men. He then studied theology 
in Cambridge Divinity School, and was ordained pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., in 1883. He 
labored there seven years, dividing his time between 
professional duty and scholarly pursuits. In 1840 he 
went to Boston and gathered a church on what was con- 
sidered at the time novel and impracticable principles. 
It was a free church, the pews being open to whoever 
would occapy them, each paying what he would or could 
to defray expenses. This charch had a long and hard 
struggle, but finally became firmly established, and is 
now one of the most vigorous, presperona, and influential 
churches in Boston, numbering among its members Gov- 
ernor Andrew and many other cclebrities. Our readers 
may remember how pleasantly it is referred to by the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table as the church of the 
Galileans. 

Mr. Clarke has kept up his studies, and has given the 
public a translation of De Wette s Theodore the Skep- 
tic,” Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness,” Christian 
Doctrine of Prayer.“ Hase's “Life of Jesus," and, to- 
gether with W. H. Channing and R. W. Emerson. The 
Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli.“ one of his early 
frlends aud admirers. He bas also contributed a great 
number of articles to the Christian miner and other 
publications. His last work ies Orthodoxy, its Truths 
and Errors“ —a work which aims to discover and state 
the essential truths of that great system of falths which, 
nuder different modification of names, is held by the vari- 
ous evangelical sects. He has taken an active interest 
in all the great reforms of the age, and his name is par- 
ticularly identified with the anti-slavery cause and that 
of education ; at the present time he is member of the 
State Board of Education, and one of the overseers of 
Harvard College. 

We would recommend to our readers a careful study 
of this countenance, especially of it as existing in the 
original mold, if accessible to any of them. The fineness, 
dclicacy, and symmetry of the whole organization can 
not evince anything less than a harmonious and well- 
ordered mental constitution. There is thought, feeling, 
fancy, dignity, aspiration, and earnestness expressed iu 
the artistic finish of the head and face. Perhaps the 
tendency to thought, to the consideration of things hoped 
for by some longing minds—a near approach to perfec- 
tion in the ordinances of human society—is a predomin- 
ant feature in his mental characteristics. He has much 
résponsibility resting upon bim for the rare gifts and 
graces bestowed by a boanteous Providence. 


Rev. Georez Homer Emerson, the 
editor of the Christian Ambassador (the New York organ 
of the Universalist denomination), was born September 
3, 1822, in Roxbury, Mass. At the age of seven he 
was taken with his parente to Henniker, N. H., and 
four years after to Backsport, Me., where he resided 
until he was sixteen years of age, receiving the ad- 
vantages of a high school education, and the unusual 
facilities afforded by an excellent town library. When 
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the so-called ‘“‘Madawaska War,“ for the settlement of 
the northeastern boundary broke out, young Emerson 
started, at the age of sixteen, with the consent but 
against the wishesof his parents, for Charlestown, Mass., 
with a view to entering the navy; but to his bitter dis- 
appointment he was rejected on acconnt of a lack of 
physical strength. He then went to Lowell, Mass., and 
became clerk in a clothing aud hardware store, serving 
in that capacity three years. Here he came under the 
influence of Rev. Abel C. Thomas, a Universalist clergy- 
man, a man of extraordinary eloquence, and very fascin- 
ating to young men, and under his instruction he pre- 
pared himself for the ministry, preaching his first sermon 
August 7, 1812, at the age of nineteen. The following 
winter he preached at Ellsworth, Me. Two years after 
he received a call to Cleveland, O., where he preached 
for the first time in the West, on the day of his majority; 
and subsequently took the editorial charge of the Ohio 
Universalist, then just started in that city. In 1846 he 
removed to Dayton, O., where he was instrumental in 
building and establishing a church, but his health failing 
he was compelled to leave, and sought the softer climate 
of the South. He preached one year in Louisville, Ky., 
traveling much during that time, one itinerant tour 
taking him as far as the southwestern part of Tennessee. 
With restored health he returned to his native Massa- 
chusetts in 1849. The four next years he served as agent 
of the State Missionary Society of his denomination, and 
then settled over a society in Somerville, which, as mis- 
sionary agent, he had been successful in forming. He 
then succeeded the Rev. Dr. Ballou as editor of the 
Universalist Quarterly and Literary Review, where he 
published several elaborate papers on philosophy, the- 
ology, and history. His review of Hildreth's History 
of the United States” drew from the author a letter in 
which Mr. Emerson was complimented as being the only 
critic, on either side of the water, who thoroughly com- 
prehended the scope of his work. In 1862 the New 
England Publishing House purchased the Trumpet and 
Freeman, since called the Unirersalist, and Mr. Emerson 
was appointed editor, which post he occupied until the 
opening of the present year, when he was induced to fill 
a similar position on the Christian Ambassador. Under 
Mr. Emerson's managership, this journal has rapidly 
assumed the character of a flrat-class religious weekly 
paper. Mr. Emerson is a clear and carnest speaker, and 
confesscs that he owes much of his verbal perspicuity to 
an enthusiastic study of Combe's Phrenology’ and 
Constitution of Man,“ which he read and re-read quite 
early in life. As a writer he is forcible and fearless. 
The study of Locke gave, early in his manhood, a strong 
materialistic character to his theology. Hic became an 
carnest believer in the doctrine of necessity; rejected 
all notions of the possibility of sin or punishment after 
death. He, in folowing many of his seniors, has sought 
to introduce what he calls a more spiritual kind of thought 
into the denomination. He probably represents in this 
particular the younger laity and ministry. 

We feel inclined to say in the first blush of an examina- 
tion of this countenance, that we should take him as a 
fair representative of the clergy of the Universalist 
Church. The face is that of the scholar, the investigator 
of metaphysical questions, the critical examiner of prin- 
ciples and ideas. He is not one to be satisfied with 
superficial statements. The gloss of plausibility does 
not so soothe und charm his mental apprehension as to 
prevent tim from looking into the essential features of 
the subject presented for consideration. We can not 

think him remarkable for facility and copiousness of 
verbal utterance. He would be inclined rather to precise, 
pointed, direct statements of what were his views. 
Words to him have a meaning, and are not to be spoken 
or written without some definite purpose. He does not 
look so much to the persuasive influences of rhetoric as 
to the convincing and subjective power of solid argu- 
ment. He looks more at genuine practieality of things 
than to style or plausibility. 


Rev. Jous G. BARTHOLOMEW, pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer” (Universalist), Greene 
Avenue, Brooklyn, was born in Delphi, Onondago Co., 
N. Y., February 28, 1834. He received his education at 
the Clinton Liberal Institute, ín Clinton, N. Y.; pursued 
his theological atudies under a private tutor, witb a view 
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to the Christian minletry, and entered npon the duties 
of his chosen professi in 1853, at the age of nineteen. 
His first settlement was at Upper Lisle, N. Y., in 1554, 
where he remained two years, then accepting a pastorate 
in Oxford, N. Y. Two years later he was called to the 
pastoral charge of the Universalist Society of Aurora, 
III. In 1859, a vacancy occurred in the pastorate of the 
Universalist Society of Roxbury, Mass., by the reeigna- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Ryder, and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor was by no means an easy task. It happened, 
however, that a member of that society, having heard 
Mr. Bartholomew preach at Aurora, recommended him 
as the man who would come fully up to the standard 
required by the Roxbury parish. Mr. Bartholomew was 
invited to preach in Roxbury, and in leas than twenty- 
four hours after his first appearance was called to the 
pastorate. After a most successful ministry of six years 
in Roxbury, he was called to the position he now 
occupies, as pastor of the Church of the Redeemer,” 
Brooklyn, where his peculiar talents and power as a 
pulpit orator have attracted much notice. 

During the rebellion Mr. Bartholomew was an earnest 
patriot. From the pulpit and the platform he always 
pleaded the cause of liberty. Pursuing the same inde- 
pendent couree that he exhibited during the war, freely 
discusging the national problem, he has won the reepect 
of many who do not sympathize with him in religions 
conviction, and few ministers stand firmer in the affec- 
tions of their people than he. 

Mr. Bartholomew possesges that ripeness and raciness 
of anima! spirit which supply to a well-ordered mental- 
ity qnickness of apprehension and vigor of thought. 
His temperament is an excellent epecimen of the mental 
and vital elements in about equal proportions. There 
should be ingrained in the warp and woof of his entire 
constitution a marked degree of mobility and sprightli- 
ness. He has no sympathy with the hum-drum or torpid 
in life. Action, continuous action, is the aim and the 
natural tendency of his organization. He should possess 
much spontaneity and originality of idea, much inventive 
genius. Were he nota worker in the vincyard of truth 
and religion—secking by direct effort as an accredited 
minister to improve the spiritual condition of his fellow- 
men, we would aay that his labors in the cause of science 
or mechanical art would be attended with succees. Those 
organs which appreciate the material and exact, those 
which discriminate, analyze, and conetruct, are conspicu- 
ously marked. The fineness and regularity of the features 
are-fitting accompaniments of the symmetrical organiza- 
tion. We could not infer that harshness or bluntness of 
manner and expression were characteristic of this gentle- 
man, as the indications, much stronger in the original 
than in the poor print before us, are all in favor of 
geniality, softness, and kinduess. 


Rev. Georce H. Hepworth, minister 
of the Church of the Unity, Boston, was born February 4, 
1888. On his mother’s side he is of French descent, and 
some of his ancestors met the fate of the popular leaders 
in the French Revolution. From this stock Mr. Hep- 
worth has inherited a joyons, hilarious spirit, and the 
genial good-humor which tempers his seriousness and 
gives his deeper sentiments a humane and attractive 
setting. Ho may be said to have lisped in preaching,” 
for almost as soon as he was ont of the cradle he com- 
menced his professional labors, gathering his playmates 
around him and exhorting them to be good. After grad- 
nating from the Boston Latin School, he studied theology 
at Divinity College, Cambridge, from which he graduated 
in 1855. He was first settled over the Unitarian Church 
in Nantucket, in the autumn of the aame year, and after 
two years spent there among Quakers and their descend- 
ants, from whom he learned many valuable lessons, he re- 
turned to Cambridge, and studied several months as a 
resident graduate. In December, 1858, a few families 
residing at the south end of Boston made an effort to 
form a new society there, and invited Mr. Hepworth to 
preach for them. The society grew so rapidly that a 
spacious church edifice was soon erected on Newton 
Street, where the society continues to worship, some- 
times fifteen hundred people crowding to hear the gifted 
and popular young preacher. 

At the breaking gut of the war, Mr. Hepworth threw 
himself with the utmost earnestness and enthusiasm into 
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the national canse, preaching, lecturing, and exhorting | 
wherever he went to aronse the popular mind. In 1982 
he joined the expedition of General Banks, and was ap- 
pointed toa place on hia staff in the celebrated Louisiana 
campaign, having charge of the free labor system. The 
efforta made by the planters to have him removed, and 


even to take his life. aud the high estimation in which he 
was held by the freed people whose cause he so heartily 
espoused, furnished the beet gauge of his services in thia 
department. 

On his return he wrote a popular account of hie ex- 
periences, which was published under the title of the 
“Whip, Hoe, and Sword.“ His services were put in 
immediate requisttion by loyal leagues and lyceums as 
lecturer, and ever since he has been a favorite of lecture 
audiences. Asa speaker, Mr. Hepworth is exceeding! 
gracefu) and winsome. His naturally musical voice is 
finely modulated, and his style of utterance in easy and 
natural, varying constantly with the character of the 
thought. In theology. he is rather a liberal than a radi- 
cal. his appreciation of and reverence for what is old and 
aacred restraining his reason and holding in close rela- 
tions and active fellowship with the working mind of the 
denomination to which he belongs. He has the deepest 
interest in all social questions and reforms, caring more 
for humanity than for theology, for lightening the bur- 
dens of the poor and oppressed than for splitting meta- 
physical hairs or building up a sect. 

This gentleman must be distinguished for sympathy, 
affection, suavity, humor, and intuition. The profile is 
striking with respect to the great predominance of the 
organs of Benevolence and Human Nature. Pertinacity 
in opinion and persistency in action can not be laid to 
his charge, for there are all the indications of frankness, 
liberality of sentiment, and respect for the opinions of 
others which are likely to be found in one organization. 
He has much sensitiveness and susceptibility; in fact, 
far more of these sympathetic characterietics than is 
usually allotted to men; hence he quickly appeesiates 
those things which appeal to the finer feelings and re- 
sponds cordially to their demand. He is evidently buoy- 
ant and exuberant in fancy and facile in expression. 


Rev. Danie, BALL ou, pastor of the 
Universalist Society of Utica. N. Y., was born December 
9, 1838. at Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. His youth was 
occupied chiefly in agricultural pursuits, and his edu- 
cation was obtained mainly at the district school, and 
through his own exertions during the intervals not de- 
voted to labor on the farm. Naturally modest and diffi- 
dent, he was nevertheless ambitious. The great name and 
world-wide reputation of his great uncle, the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, of Boston, inspired him with a deep desire to 
become a minister of the Gospel. and to emulate, if poe- 
sible, the decds of his honored relative. At twenty years 
of age he had determined to enter the ministry. buta 
lack of education, and other serious obetacles, had to be 
met and overcome. But the embryo preacher was not 
daunted; the greater the difficulty the more necessity 
for conquering it, was his motto; and he earnestly set 
about preparing for the task which he had imposed upon 
himself, and such was hss success, that in 1858 he was 
enabled to enter the Theological Department of St. Law- 
rence University, at Canton, N. Y., where he graduated 
in 1861, being a member of the first clase graduated from 
institution. His first settlement was at Oxford, N. Y., 
soon after leaving the University. On October 1, 1864, 
he commenced his ministerial labors, having been or- 
daincd pastor of the Universalist Society of Utica, N. Y., 
to which place he removed. His labors there have been 
successful to a degree far beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. He is still young, being only a little 
over twenty-eight years of age, yet hia voice is heard 
with respect by those greatly his seniors in age and ox- 
perience. 

This gentleman, the youngest in the group, possesses 
those elements which favor rapid advancement in intel- 
lectual development. He has a superior organization. 
The head is developed very considerably in the upper 
lateral portion. Those organs which underlie imagina- 
tion, fervor, taste, wit, and elaboration of thought, are 
large. He has a good deal of poetical ability, and when 
his feelings are warmed by an earnest sympathy with 
his subject, his expressions should glow with the 
pathctic and figurative. He is evidently no stickler for 
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the precise. He does not look at things from the stand- 
point of fastidiousness, but he would be appreciative of 
beauty, ornament, and good taste. He enters heartily 
into the consideration of that which inspires mirth, 
cordiality, and good-will. He has a good deal of warmth 
in the way of social life; he believes in the domestic 
institution the home, companions, friends. He would 
be careful in the disposition of his affairs, and carefully 
observant of justice in bis dealings. He has an amount 
of mechanical talent which would render him succeseful 
in any pursuit requiring mechanical ability. And he 
possesses in a high degree that intuitive or Instinctive 
apprehension which enables some men to form instanta- 
neous and correct jadgments. 


DOCTRINAL FEATURES OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


The Unitarian denomination is unique in our American 
Eccleslasticism. Its history is considerably obscure. 
| The firet settlers of New England were Puritans and 
Calvinists. But they laid more stress npon religious 

independence than upon any tenet of their creed, and 
contended for the liberty of each separate congregation 
more stontly than a set belicf. With liberty came in- 
quiry, and a gradual modification of faith. To the end 
of the seventeenth century this process of modification 
went on almoat silently in the Congregational churches, 

a few prominent preachers, like Dr. Gay, of Hingham, 

Mr. Mayhew, of Boston, avowing their Unitarianism. 

Rev. James Freeman, rector of the Episcopal church 

known as King's Chapel, Boston, became a convert to 

Unitarian views, and, persuading his congregation of 

their cosrectnese, in 1782 it became the first distinctively 

Unitarian Church in America. From that time the dis- 

cussion became public, and for thirty or forty years the 

Congregational churches of New England were divided 

between the Unitarian and Trinitarian parties, the latter 

refasing to exchange pulpits and hold ecclesiastical 
fellowship with the former between the years 1806 and 

1825. 

The Unitarian body was a growth, a gradual formation 
in the ecclesiastical system of the country, and conse- 
quently its lines are not distinctly drawn. Ite some- 
what, as yet, indefinite theology waa not formed by a 
council, nor elaborated by one master mind. It has 
grown up, and is still in a formative state. The cardinal 
principle of the body is individual liberty in matters of 
belief. Consequently there are the greatest differenccs 
of opinion among them, ranging all the way from Evan- 
geliciam to Rationalism, and embracing the entire theo- 
logical district between Channing and Parker. 

Unitarians all agree in holding that Christ was the 
Son of God, and not God the Son;™ that is, inferior to 
the Father in power, knowledge, authority, and goad- 
ness. They differ among themselves as to his pre-exist- 
ence, authority, and rank, but all agree in regarding him 
as the head of our humanity, the most wonderfully 
gifted soul that has yet appeared on earth, the Provi- 
dential teacher, leader, inspirer of men, the head of a 
new order of civilization. Rejecting the doctrine of 

total depravity, they also reject the current doctrine 
that Christ's death pays the penalty of man's transgres- 
sion, or makes it possible for God to forgive thore whom 
he could not forgive before; they hold that God loves 
every soul with a perfect love, and will forgive all who 
are truly penitent, and do all that infinite wisdom can 
devise and infinite power can effect to bring every child 
to Himeelf in holiness; but that in love He has ordained 
that every man must suffer the penalty of his own sins. 
They agree in rejecting the notion that the Bible is in- 
fallibly inspired, but rather regard it as the record of 
the sayings and doings of remarkable and inspired men, 
the history and remaining literature of a peculiar people, 
and above all, of inestimable value as containing our 
only authentic account of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ and his first apostles—a human book, with human 
errors and imperfections in it, to be read in the light of 
reason, with all the aids of history, science, criticism, 
and experience—a book unspeakably precious as a help 
to the soul, but not the master of the soul. They also 
agree in rejecting the prevalent doctrine of the endless 
punishment of all who die impenitent, and almost all of 
them believe that under the Improved circumstances and 
holier influences of another world, all souls will recover 
from the sins and faults of this earthly life, and realize a 
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glorious destiny. They alse ayres in laying the greatest 
stress upon practical matters, nud regard doing as of 
more account than believing. a liſe of Chrietianu useful- 
ness as the consummate flower, the blessed fruit, in 
comparison with which forms of worship and sectarian 
dogmas are trivial, if not impertinent. 

The Universalist theology ig, in many respects, similar 
to the views held by the Unitarians. Taking their rise 
in the early ages of the Christiau dispensation, both 
these classes of liberal Christians have flourished side by 
nide, if they have not been identified in interest. The 
leading features of Universaliem are embodied in their 
“ Profession of Belief," which was adopted at the Gen- 
eral Convention of Universalists in the United States, 
held in 1803, and which ia still regarded with satisfac- 
tion by the denomination. This Profession” runs thus: 

“ ART. 1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of the 
character of God, and of the duty, interest, and final 
destination of mankind. 

t ART. 2. We believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is love; revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
one Holy Spirit of grace, who will finally restore the 
whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

“ ART. 8. We believe that holiness and truc happiness 
are inseparabiy connected, and that believers ought to be 
careful to maintain order and practice good works, for 
these things are good and profitable unto men.“ 

Universalists reject the doctrine of human depravity 
as degrading to the Deity, and, so to speak, impossible 
to Him. All men, they say, are formed in the image of 
God, which, thongh it may be disfigured by sin, can 
never be utterly depraved; that man Is liable to sin, but 
it is through ignorance and unbelief, and not at all on 
account of any original corruption of heart transmitted 
from Adam. The Almighty is so just that He will 
assuredly deal out impartial justice to ell. But the pun- 
ishment will not be of infinite duration. God is infinite 
in mercy, and it is the office of mercy to forgive offenses, 
and this forgiveness is accorded in His appointed way, 
through the mediatorship of Jesus Christ, who was sent 
of God to be the Saviour of the world. It is Christ’s 
final work to resurrect the soul into the glorified life of 
the angels ; for human salvation, according to them, does 
not cease at death, but is passed over by death to Christ, 
who consummates it in the eternal world. All mankind 
is to be thus saved, and not a soul lost, or Christ died in 
vain, and did not redeem a world, but only a fragment 
of it. Like the Unitarians, the Universalists reject the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, but they go further 
than the former in attributing to Christ qualities of a 
divine nature. He, say they, is subordinate to the 
Father, but posseesed of power and spirit beyond all 
other intelligence. He is God made manifest in the 
flesh, and was sent of God to save the world. They 
believe also in the eternal progression of the soul, that it 
will retain forever ita identity, clothed with e supernal 
body, and attain to heights of heavenly wisdom beyond 
all human conception. 

There are in the United States over 750 Universalist 
societies, and 534 ministers. Some of these societies are 
small, having services only a part of the time. All the 
large eocicties have church organizations connected with 
them, with a good number of communicants; and within 
the year quite a number of churches have been formed in 
the smaller societies of the denomination. There are in 
the interest of this denomination in this country six news- 
papere, five monthly magazines, and one Sunday-school 
paper—the Myrtle—and the Universalist Quarterly. 

The number of Unitarian socicties in the United 
States is about 300, with nearly the same namber of 
ministers. There are nine or ten newspapers and peri- 
odicals devoted to Unitarian literature and theology, the 
chief nuclei of which are Boston and New York, espe- 
cially the former. 


Our readers will perceive that the biographies 
of the group of divines published in this number 
are more elaborate than usual, our facilfties for 
their preparation having been unusually good. 
We have published thus far the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Mormons, Unita- 
rians, and Universalists, and there yet remain 
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other denominations to render justice to. It is 
our aim to be free from any scctarian scruples 
or prejudices in regard to these religious pub- 
lications. Differences of opinion have given 


rise to the various religious societies existing, 


and so long as men are permitted to exercise 
their differently organized moral and intel- 
lectual faculties without restraint, so long these 
differences of opinion will continue. The 
essence of true religion among men is charity, 
and the only way by which the much-desired 
union or co-operation in Christian effort among 
the different churches can be promoted, is by 
a liberal exercise of that virtue “ which is not 
easily provoked,” but suffereth long and is 
kind.” 
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THE VISITATION. 


Last eve, while many mortals slept, 
Alike indifferent to the claims of self and love, 
An angel to our dwelling dipped 
His golden wing, commissioned from the One above. 


His message breathed a holy grace, 
And with a radiant joy ‘twas lovingly performed ; 
And his departure left a trace 
Of beauty, which our hearts to higher instincts warmed. 
A spirit pure that angel's gift 
Enshrined within a casket delicately fair. 
Oh, God! to Thee our hearts we lift, 
And murmur forth our thankfulness in broken prager. 


May this young life, so spotless now, 

Ne’er lose the impress of Thy consecrating love ; 
Before Thy throne as servant bow, 

And closer weave the bonds by mercy knit above. 


And touch our hearts, dear Saviour, too, 
That we may rightly prize this precious, precious boon ; 
Give us of heaven a clearer view ; 
Our thoughts, our lives, to Thine in purity attune. 
New York, Jed. 19, 1867. H. S. DRAYTON. 
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OUR ARMY AND NAVY. 


WE give an instructive sketch of the Army 
in our present number, which should be read 
by all Americans. In our next issue we shall 
describe the Navy and its management. In 
these articles the public will get an exact view 
of the military and naval strength of the United 
States. We publish these as a matter of in- 
formation to the general reader, who is not 
supposed to be specially interested in military 
science, but who ought, nevertheless, to know 
something of the defensive and offensive ability 
of his country. Need we ask for a careful 
perusal? Let the suggestions for improvement 
therein made be heeded. We are.a progres- 
sive people. Let us improve our Army and 
our Navy as we improve our schools, our 
manufactures, our agriculture, and our com- 
merce. 


— . — 


A HORTICULTURIST advertised that he would 
supply all sorts of fruit trees and plants, espe- - 
cially pie-plants of all kinds. A gentleman 
thereupon sent him an order for one package 
of custard-pie seed, and a dozen mince-pie 
plants. The gentlemen promptly filled the or- 
der by sending him four goose eggs and a 
small dog. 
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“Iv | might give a short hlut ta an impartial writer, It would be to 
tell him bis fate. If be resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let bim procialm war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he telle 
them of virtues, when they have any, them the mod attacks him with 
slauder. But f he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go eu fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself." - De Poe, 
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THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lre ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $2 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Messrs. Fow_zr anD Ws 1s, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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CAN WE THINK OF TWO THINGS AT 
ONCE? 


HERE is an old question, which has 
been long discussed among the metaphy- 
sicians, physiologists, and phrenologists, 
without satisfying themselves or any- 
body else, whether we are so anatomically 
constructed that the mind can act in two 
entirely different directions at the same 
moment. 

If any of the learned parties who have 
been arguing the point, have the right 
of the matter, it must be the phrenolo- 
gists. With a prodigious amount of 
industry, they have brought out such 
curious facts in regard to the functions 
of the brain, that those gentlemen who 
deal in such specific articles as mental 
phenomena, must concede to them very 
much more than they themselves expect- 
ed to gain, when they commenced study- 
ing the contents of animal skulls. 

Dr. Griffin, formerly president of 
Williams College, was also a teacher of 
the senior class. He was once asked the 
question—Can a man think of two things 
at the same instant of time? In a very 
logical discourse, he made it clear that 
it would be impossible, because such is 
the rapidity of thought, there is ao ap- 
preciable measure of time between two 
thoughts, which—to a less critical philos- 
opher, might seem like two thoughts 
emanating ut one and the same instant. 
This was his theory. 

Both anatomists and physiologists 
admit that each of us is duplicated— 
though really and truly but one indi- 
vidual being. That is, we have double 
organs of sense, two of each—as two 
ears, two eyes—and to leap off abruptly 
from them—two arms, two legs, two 
hearts, two lungs, and so through a 
chapter of double organs. Ail the while, 
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it is taken for granted we have only one 
brain. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact, that every one has also two brains, 
and two large Z englions in the base of 
tile head, called the little brain, or, tech- 
nically, cerebellum. 

All the upper region of the skull is 
occupied by that anomalous compound 
of matter which no one has been able 
thus far to fully comprehend, in which 
all mental operations are performed. A 
large brain indicates great intellectual 
power. A small one is the reverse, and 
the brain-force is diminished till animals 
are reached, where most of their acts 
result from what is defined instinct, and 
not from any process of reasoning. 

Any man may instantaneously be 
stricken down with a palsy, to the utter 
loss of just one half of his body. He 
can exercise no volition over the muscles 
of one side. Not only the arm and leg 
on the smitten side, but even one half 
the tongue can no longer be made 
obedient to the behests of the mind, be- 
cause the battery from whence volitions 
emanate is out of order. On the un- 
affected side, all the cerebral functions 
remain in full activity. One brain, there- 
fore, has ceased to act. In the mean- 
while the other half of his body remains 
intact—all the vital processes go on as 
formerly. _ Fortunately, one set of di- 
gestive apparatus suffices for a double 
set of motive machinery. But the in- 
dividual thus smitten still thinks, reasons 
correctly, and ‘makes his wishes clearly 
known. 


In this case, one half of the brain, as 
we are accustomed to conceive of that 
poorly understood organ—or, rather, in 
a truer statement—one of his two brains 
has ceased to operate. It no longer 
transmits its mandates through the nerves 
arising from it, to the voluntary muscles. 
Therefore, in this condition of an invalid, 
there is conclusive evidence of the actual 
existence of two brains occurring in a 
normal condition of all parts of the sys- 
tem, in giving energy and completeness 
in the formation of thought, through 
impressions from without. 

A student intensely engaged with a 
book is annoyed by a fly on his face. 
The chain of his mental engagement is 
not broken, although without relaxing 
from the page, he raises a hand and 
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brushes away the insect. Two brains 
are thus in action in widely different 
directions, in this particular instance. 
No more conclusive demonstration of 
the real independent functions of the 
two brains need be cited, since anatomy 
exhibits them as entirely distinct as the 
two arms, but acting ordinarily in per- | 
fect concert. The suspension of the vital 
force of either settles the question as to | 
\ 


! 


the office of each. And it follows, there- 
fore, as a law, impressions may be recog- 
nized in one and not in the other, or 
they may be simultaneous in both. 
Then, with two brains, is it difficult to 
prove by numerous experiments, we can 
think of two things at the same instant? 
Impressions on the retinæ of both eyes 
call up but one idea in the mind. If | 
one eye is destroyed, the remaining one 
accomplishes precisely what it did before; 
but with two eyes, the impression con- 
veyed to the sensorium is stronger than 
when made by only one. Such is pre- 
cisely the case in regard to the harmony 
of the two brains. | 
By a piralysis of one brain, life is not 
destroyed. We do very well with the 
remaining one. We lose one ear, and 
still hear with the other; lose one eye, 
and see distinctly with one; lose a leg, 
then an arm, and even several other 
organs, yet live on. If with the loss of 
one brain, we had not another for an 
emergency of this kind, thousands upon 
thousands would be in their graves who 
are now useful members of society, con- 
ducting complicated affairs; and yet 
there is, de facto, but just half of the man, 
instead of the whole one, remaining. 
Thus a beneficent Creator has provided 
for a contingency that the records of 
medicine show to be very frequently 
occurring. Then who can doubt of man’s 
ability to think of two things at once ? 


—— . 
A CORRECTION. 


THE Methodist Home Journal,a weekly news- 
paper, devoted to religious intelligence, news, 
literature, and art, published by Adam Wallace, 
Philadelphia, at $2 50 a year, is an outspoken, 
independent shect, with a liberal advertisin = 
patronage; it is handsomely printed, and, im 
the main, well edited. In its own proper field 
we doubt not the M. H. J. is well posted; but 
we observe a few inaccuracies of statement 
in regard to Phrenology, which we feel in dut» 
bound to correct, and will ask the editor «+ 
that journal to publish the same. 
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The M. H. J. says: “The creators of Phre- 
nology were two physicians of Germany, John 
Joseph Gall, 1758—1828, and Gaspard Spurz- 
heim, 1776—1832.” 

[We had supposed, till now, that it was the 
ALMIGNTY who “created” Phrenology, and 
that Messrs. John Joseph Gall, M.D., and J. G. 
Spurzheim, M.D., simply discovered the loca- 
tion and functions of some of the organs of 
the brain. “Creating” is one thing, discover- 
ing what God has created, quite another.] 

“The following are the main points of their 
system: Ist. The brain [including the nervous 
system] is the great organ of life and of the 
mind, animal and intellectual. [All but the 
animal.] 2d. It is composed of organs, cach of 
which is appropriated to some special faculty. 
3d. The size [and quality, if you please] of these 
organs determines the power of the faculties 
inhering in them. 4th. The contour of the 
brain, shaped by the size and disposition of the 
organs which compose it, itself shapes the con- 
tour of the cranium, so that the elevations and 
depressions on the surface of the former are re- 
produced on the surface of the latter. [That is 


to say, the skull is the servant of the brain, and | 
that the shape of the brain determines and cor- | 


responds with the shape of the skull. The 
editor goes on to say :] 

„That the brain, in some sense, is the organ 
` of thought, is generally allowed (but, that it 
is the organ of thought in such a sense that the 
thought is entirely determined by it, is a posi- 
tion which it is impossible to support) [We 


know nothing of thought, or of mind, being 
manifested apart from body or brain.] We 
know not the intrinsic nature of mind, or its 


relations to matter. 
pendent of the body, it may contain within 
itself forces largely controlling its action. Or- 
ganization may be the least operative factor in 
the production of mental phenomena. 

“The composition of the brain by different 
organs is maintained by Spurzheim to have 
been taught long before Dr. Gall. ‘The Arabs 
placed common sense in the anterior cavity of 
the brain, imagination in the second, judgment 
in the third, and memory in the fourth ventri- 
ele“ Albertus Magnus, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Haller, Van Swieten, Platner, Tiedmann, 
and others, are enumerated as agreeing in the 
same general doctrine. ‘Thus it follows,’ says 
Spurzheim, ‘that the idea of the plurality of 
the seats or organs is very ancient.’ 

“ But it is not pretended that the separation 
of the brain into its organs can be accomplished 
through an anatomical process simply. The 
mass of the brain is continuous. It observes 
no termini in its several parts correspondent 
with the difference of function attributed to 
these several parts. The only evidence pro- 
ducible, then, for the hypothesis of the com- 
posite character of the brain is the observation 
which is supposed to locate certain mental 
manifestations in different sections of the en- 
cephalon. Two tasks here arise: the classifi- 
cation of the mental manifestations, and the 
distribution of the classes to fixed places on 
the brain. 


If it is substantially inde- | 
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In the classification, Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim meet with great difficultics. They do 
not take the general division into imagination, 
memory, judgment, reasoning ; but they contend 
that ‘every peculiar memory, imagination, and 
judgment, as of space, number, form, color, 
time, etc., have their peculiar organs. They 
look on the mind, not from an intrinsic, but 
an extrinsic stand-point. The faculties are 
separated, not in accordance with their inter- 
nal quality, but their objects. Memory for space 
and memory for color are two memories. [Two 
kinds of memory. | 

“Now, objects are infinite in number, and 
the special faculties that relate to them would 
likewise be infinite. But the human skull ad- 
mits but a small number of distinct protuber- 
ances. [Phrenologists are not governed by 
“ protuberances,” but by the general form of 
the head—temperment, quality, etc., being duly 
considered.] Hence Dr. Gall was obliged to 
limit to thirty-three the number of the facul- 
ties. And he succeeds in comprising in them 
the great multitude of mental operations by an 
artificial enlargement of the application of their 
names. [He simply discovered the location 
and function of a few of the organs.] One of 
Dr. Gall's fellow-students possessed, so excel- 
lent a memory for places, that he ‘never forgot 
the spot where he had found a bird’s nest.“ He 
had a protuberance toward the middle of the 
forchead which reached nearly half way on 
each side of it. It was therefore evident that 
this protuberance indicated the organ of local 
memory. Subsequently, Dr. Gall met an old 
woman of Munich, who had been all her life 
haunted with a most violent propensity to 
travel. She had a protuberance on her fore- 
head exactly similar to the one on the boy’s 
head. The faculty, then, of local memory and 
the disposition to travel are the same. Its name 
is ‘space!’ [Its name is Locality. ] > 

“In the assignment of faculties to parts of 
the brain a formidable trouble appears. There 
is scarcely any part of the encephalon which 
has not, in one case or another, been found 
defective. Large masses of brain may be ex- 
tracted. Gall mentions himself a clergyman 
who had lost one half his brain by suppuration. 
Yet in none of these cases do the intellectual 
powers appear to have suffered the slightest 
injury or interruption. We have, in such cases, 
mental action, without the cerebral organs sup- 


posed essential to it. [Indeed! How smart! 


Some folks can think and work without much 
brain. But the brain is double, and though one 
half be taken away, the other half remains to 
perform the function, as one eye may see, or one 
car may hear, though not quite so well as two.] 

“Gall and Spurzheim maintain that nature 
has ‘furnished us with double sets of faculties, 
one on one side of the head and another on the 
other.“ [And so she has.] But the two sides 
of the brain do not coincide in any onc respect. 
[What a whopper! Is not the eye on one side 
very much like the eye on the other? and so of 
ear, hand, foot, ribs, etc.? Then why not of 
the two sides of the brain? The M. H. J. fired 
at random, and hit nothing that time.] 
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s Compara e anatomy was employed to de- 
termine the location in the cerebral masses of 
the organs of particular faculties. ‘Dr. Gall, 
says Spurzheim, ‘observed in animals which 
have a great propensity to elevated situations, 
as in the chamois and wild goats, a protuber- 
ance which he identifies with the organ that, 
in mankind, produces pride and haughtiness. 
‘The instinct of physical height is confounded 
with the moral sentiment of self-love and pride.’ 
What science can stand on such a fanciful basis? 
[This was among the earliest of Dr. Gall's ob- 
servations, and was only an inference, not now 
maintained. ] 

“ Size is made the criterion of strength. Phre- 
nology knows nothing of quality of organism. 
Quantity is everything. But to state this is to 
refute it. It is without evidence; it is con- 
trary to evidence, that the mere bulk of a cere- 
bral segment should determine the intensity of 
the function suspended upon it. [This is a 
falsehood. The statement is either an inten- 
tional falsehood or the result of inexcusable 
ignorance. Our readers one and all will bear 
testimony to the fact that we make “ quality” 
an important matter.] 

„The last and essential claim of Phrenology 
is, that the peculiarities of the encephalon im- 
press themselves upon the cranium. [Well, 
do they not?] The outer surface of the crani- 
um is presumed to afford an indication of the 
development of what lies beneath it. [ Tes, the 
same as the shell of a clam presupposes that it 
had something in it) But against such poesi- 
tion we have the insuperable anatomical fact, 
that the contour of the brain does not accord 
with that of the skull. [But it does.) There 
are Often elevations on the one accompanied 
by depressions on the other. [We should like 
to see one instance in support of this bold asser- 
tion.] The brain is not, as the system of Gall 
assumed, the sole condition, determining the 
shape of its envelope. [But it is—except in 
abnormal excresences, of which any one with 
a little experience can readily judge.] 

“ Phrenology, then, is entitled to no position 
as a science. [“ How you talk T']! Like alche- 
my and astrology, it is the birth of a few obscure 
facts, which have given impulse to speculation, 
under the guide of the utilitarian spirit. [Dew 
tell!] To transmute all materials into gold 
were a great benefit. To foretell the future 
would confer immense good on man. Bo to 
pierce within the sanctum of the spirit, and see 
the history of that spirit prior to its actual un- 
folding, were a boon scarce to be refused when 
any promise, however faint, was made of it 
But we have no power, as yet, to pierce it. 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, with their successors, 
have not induced the soul to fling off from 
itself the eternal slag at A [Nor is it likely to 
do so to those who, having eyes, see not, or 
having ears, hear not,- To some minds, with 
small brains, but little can be comprehended, 
and even that but faintly. It takes ménd to ap- 
preciate Phrenology. It is palpable that the 
writer of the article commented on has very 
little acquaintance with Physiology, Anatomy, 
and Phrenolo He certainly has treated the 
subject from the stand-point of hypothesis - not 
of reality.] ` 
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THE NATIONAL MILITARY SERVICE. 
THE ARMY. 

THE military system of the United States is 
founded upon the proposition, that every citi- 
zen is bound to do service for the safety of his 
country, and is limited by the maxim, that a 
large standing army is likely to become a dan- 
gerous political power. The entire population 
of the United States able to bear arms is, thcre- 
fore, organized in a militia force, which is con- 
trolled by the several State governments. That 
this duty is not properly performed by the State 
governments is notorious, and it is this part of 
our military scheme that needs reform. 

The regular army is proportioned to the re- 
quirements of the public service. There is a 
long frontier to be guarded, with numerous 
tribes of Indians who reject civilization, and 
constantly harass the settlers and gold seekers, 
and threaten the military posts. There are for- 
tifications placed for the defense of our princi- 
pal cities, inland and on the sea-coast, which 
must be guarded, preserved, and multiplied ; 
and besides the troops required for these pur- 
poses, others are needed, so that, in case of in- 
vasion or threat from foreign powers, the coun- 
try shall not be defenseless, but have at hand a 
force strong enough to mect the first advance 
of the enemy. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


This scheme, which was formed by our an- 
cestors in their strong desire to establish a state 
where peace with all men should be the guid- 
ing principle of government, has been proved, 
in the history of other nations, as well as our 
own, to be sound and suflicient for the defense 
of any nation, however important. The Prus- 
sians have lately proved how excellent their 
military law is, a law which, like our own, 
keeps a comparatively small army in times of 
peace, but has its citizens trained and organ- 
ized in regiments and brigades ready for a 
quick reply to a call toarms. The Prussians 
carry out thgir system more carefully than we 
do ours. Their Landwehr have had better 
drill, and are more available than the majority 
of our militia, This is said in full knowledge 
of the fact, that in our late war 60,000 men 
were sent to the Peninsula in one month; and 
again, that 80,000 were mustered and sent to 
the field from five States in one month, as the 
Secretary of War showed, in his report for 1865. 
But this was done after one or two years of 
warfare had enabled the various departments 
for raising troops to get into an activity and 
method that in peaceful times they could not 
be expected to approach. With more attention 
to our militia organization, the United States 
would, undoubtedly, stand at the head of all 
nations for the rapidity with which she could 
raise very large armies. The proof of this is 
contained in the example of what she could do, 
with a very imperfect militia system, given in 
the early part of the war, when President Lin- 
coln’s call for 75,000 men was overflowed by 
many thousands, merely by the surplus ener- 
gies of the people. 
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THE REGULAR ARMY AND TIE WAR. 


When the war came upon us, our regular 
army consisted of about 18,000 men, who 
were disposed at such distances from the na- 
tional capital that it was with difficulty that a 
few troops were thrown into Washington. Im- 
mediately after the opening of hostilities, the 
authorities began to recruit it up to the maxi- 
mum allowed by law. During the war some 
changes were made in the army, and at the end 
of the rebellion it numbered 24,919 officers and 
men. <A greater force had been authorized, but 
the difficulty of procuring recruits for the reg- 
ular regiments, in the face of the various in- 
ducements offered to enlist in the volunteers, 
had prevented the organization of more than 
fifteen regiments—153 companies. 

The old army was composed of nincteen reri- 
ments of infantry, of which ten were made up 
of ten companies each, and nine had each twen- 
ty-four companics, distributed in three battal- 
ions; six regiments of cavalry; and five revi- 
ments of artillery. In addition to these, at the 
clese of the war, were nearly a hundred thou- 
sand soldiers of all arms, white and colored, 
who were the remains of the first volun- 
teer organizations and the veteran reserve 
corps. The first steps taken were to recruit 
the regular army, and to muster out grad- 
ually the miscellaneous troops which had 
been added to the regular force. Difficulty 
had been experienced, while the war was in 
progress, in filling the regular regiments, be- 
cause the volunteer organizations offered) more 
tempting inducements in the way of bounties. 
But when the time of disbandment came, a 


great many voluntcers naturally desired to be 
transferred to the regulars; and in eleven 


months, from December 1, 1864, to October 1, 
1865, 19,555 men enlisted, a greater number 
than the whole army was composed of in 1861. 
The army on the ist of January, 1866, num- 
bered 1,124 officers and 23,795 men, its author- 
ized strength being 952 officers and 41,819 men. 


THE NEGROES IN THE ARMY. 


The employment of colored men in our ser- 
vice, and the emancipation of the slaves, was a 
measure which has been of great importance in 
the past, and is likely to be of still greater value 
in the future. Before the emancipation procla- 
mation of Mr. Lincoln, this class of persons was 
not liable to military duty, as they had no citi- 
zenship, and we were justly deprived of the 
aid of more than 4,000,000 able and willing 
helpers because we denied them the protection 
of our laws. The number of colored troops in 
our service in the war was 178,975, and the 
fought gallantly on many fields. But this val- 
uable assistance was small to what we would 
have had if the blacks had been situated so as 
to be within our reach. In future they will be 
more available. The number of men sent to 
the field from the North was as nearly as can 
be estimated one in fifteen of the population. 
The negroes furnished only one in twenty- 
three of their numbers, and they belonged to 
a class of persons in which there were few ex- 
empts. Had they been able to enlist as read- 
ily as the Northerners, they would have sent 
1 300,000 men to the war for the North in- 
stead of 180,000. It is very, creditable to the col- 
ored troops that the prejudice which in the early 
part of the war existed against them among 
the officers of the army entirely disappeared be- 
fore the last year of the struggle. In 1865 
there were more than 9,000 applicants for the 
vacant commissions, although less than 4,000 
officers were needed. This improvement in 
Ph eta was not at all dependent on politi- 

favor, but was obtained by the good con- 
duct, both in the discipline’ and in the fighting 
of the troops. The officers who 198889 in 
obtaining the appointments saw fighting to 
their hearts’ content, for the battles before 
Nashville, the attacks upon Fort Fisher, and 
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the operations against Mobile witnessed their 
valorous exertions. At the close of the war we 
had 123,156 of these men in the service, dispo- 
sed in 120 regiments of infantry, 12 regiments 
of heavy artillery, 10 batteries of light artillery, 
and 7 regiments of cavalry. The present law 
authorizes the maintenance of two regiments of 
cavalry and four of infantry, composed of col- 
ored men, forming together less than 5,000 men. 


DISPOSITION OF THE ARMY. 

The country is divided in two divisions, of 
which Lieutenant-Gencral Sherman commands 
the division of the Missouri, and Major-General 
Halleck the division of the Pacitic ; and thirteen 
departments, commanded by Generals Meade, 
Hooker, Canby, Schoficld, Sickles, Thomas, 
Sheridan, Ord, Hancock, Cooke, Terry, Mc- 
Dowell, and Steele. 

The President of the United States is ex 
officio Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy. The Secretary of War is his adviser, 
and, especially in time of war, has delegated to 
him a part of the authority of his superior. 
He is then Adjutant-General, Judge-Advocate- 
General, and Paymuster-General all in one, and, 
in short, partakes of the duties of all the de- 
partments, exercising a more vigorous authority 
than any of the heads of sub-departmenta. 
These two officers form a sort of executive 
office in our military service. The highest 
military commander is styled a General, and is 
now Ulysses S. Grant. His pay in peace is 
$10,698, besides $50 a month commutation for 
forage if he desires. In war, or when on active 
duty, he receives $15,078, his rations bei 
doubled. The second in command is styl 
Lieutenant-General, now William T. Sherman. 
His pay, when on duty, is $13,518 a year, and 
$50 a month commutation for forage. When 
on leave, or not actively engaged in his duties, 
he receives $9,138 a year, and $50 a month 
commutation. There are five Major-Generals, 
ranking in the following order: Henry W. 
Halleck, George G. Meade, Philip H. Sheridan, 
George H. Thomas, and Winfield S. Hancock. 
Their pay is $5,800 50 a year. They are 
allowed four horses, but can not commute their 
forage. When commanding a separate army 
actually in the field, or a military geographical 
division or department, their rations are doubled, 
which adds $8 70 a day to their compensation. 
The lowest gencral officer is styled a Brigadier- 
General, and we have ten in the service. They 
receive $3,940 50 a year, and double rations 
when on duty in the field or. in command of a 
geographical department. This increases their 
pay $6 75 per day. These officers rank in the 
following order: McDowell, Rosecrans, Cooke, 


Pope, Hooker, Schofield, Howard, Terry, Ord, 
and Canby. The various executive depart- 
ments, as the Adjutant-General’s, the Inspector- 


General’s, the Quartermaster’s, and others, 
have at their head an officer who takes the 
rank and pay of a Brigadier-General. The 
subordinate officers mostly take rank and 

in the army—assimilated rank it is called—but 
two have a special regulation of salary. These 
are: medical storekeepers, $1,490, and pay- 
master’s clerk, $1,200 a year. Some of those 
who draw their bay by virtue of assimilated 
rank have an additional allowance of $24 or 
$20 a month, less one ration (80 cents), a day. 


THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


The Adjutant-General is the principal organ 
of the commander of an army in publishing 
orders, and takes charge of the correspondence 
with administrative departments in regard to 
the wants of the troops, publishes the com- 
mander's orders, receives reports and returns, 
and from them regulates the details of service. 
In the field he has to establish camps, visit out- 

ts and guards, muster and i t troops, 
orm parades and lines of battle, make recon- 
noissances, arrest deserters, and receive prison- 
ers. He also has the important charge of keep- 
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ing up the strength of the army by enlistments, 
Recruiting officers are established in cities 
55 the country, and before the war 
considerable exertion was necessary to obtain 
men enough. At present the work is much 
easier, and recruiting is very brisk. About 
15,000 enlistments expire this year, but in the 
four months succeeding October 1, 1866, the 
new recruits numbered 12,000, and if this rate 
keeps up, the minimum strength authorized by 
Congress will soon be reached. In consequence 
of the discontinuance of the Provost-Marshal- 
General’s office, which, during the war, had 
charge of the innumerable enrollment offices 
established in all the States, the Adjutant- 
General now has charge of the immense and 
perplexing accounts of the Government with 
the State governments relating to volunteers 
and drafted men. To perform these respon- 
sible duties, there are the following officers: 
one Adjutant-General, Brigadier-General Lo- 
renzo Thomas; six Assistant-Adjutants-General, 
Colonels E. D. Townsend and W. A. Nichols, 
and Lieutenant-Colonels Williams, Drum, Fry, 
and Hartsuff, and thirteen Assistant-Adjutants- 
General who rank as Majors of cavalry. 


THE PROVOST-MARSHAL-GENERAL 


was an officer of great importance during the 
war, but his dutics have now been transferred to 
the Adjutant-General’s department, where they 
roperly belong. But as an account of the 
United States Army in peace would give no 
idea of the military powers and real milita 
organization of the nation, the operations of this 
burem, which will doubtless be re-organized in 
a new war, require consideration. Congress 
the law creating the office, March 3, 
1863, and operations were commenced March 
17. The principal duties were the arrest of 
deserters, the enrollment of the national forces 
(that is, all the people) for draft, and the enlist- 
ment of volunteers. The first step was to make 
lists of all persons liable to military duty, who 
numbered 2,254,000 desides 1,000,516 who were 
under arms at the close of the war. When the 
bureau was established, nearly four hundred 
thousand troops were needed for the field. 
When it had got well at work, the Government 
never called for men without receiving all it 
asked for, promptly, and of good quality. The 
latter improvement was of great importance. 
In the early part of the war great losses and 
dangers were incurred by the acceptance of 
thousands who were physically incapable of 
service. Before the time of the bureau, the 
cost of recruiting 1,856,598 men was $34 per 
man. The bureau enlisted 1,120,621 at an ex- 
pense of $9 84perman. The deserters arrested 
and returned to duty numbered 76,526. Besides 
these duties the bureau did a vast amount of 
statistical work, which will be of great value 
to the Government in future times. The phys- 
ical condition of more than a million citizens 
has been ascertained and tabulated, the casual- 
ties by sickness, wounds, and death in the 
war have been ascertained, and above all a 
sound system has been derived and thoroughly 
tested for marshaling the immense military 
powers of our country in their greatest develop- 
ment. The casualties in the entire military 
force, as shown by official returns, are 5,221 
officers and 90,868 men killed in action or died 
of wounds; 2,321 officers, and 182,329 men died 
from disease or accident; total 280,739, which 
does not include deaths after the men left the 
army. . 
THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL 


is an officer whose duty is to ascertain the con- 
dition of the troops at frequent intervals, and 
note whether the army is kept in a state of 
efficiency. The inspection ascertains 
cipline of the troops and their proficiency in 
their duties, the condition of their camps, 
quarters, and all offices used by them or for 
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them; of the food, arms, and equipments sup- 
plied to them; of the management of the funds 
of the post, regiment, or company ; of the fidel- 
ity of the officers, in discipline, and upon courts- 
martial In short, everything that is done or 
which exists in the army is subject to inspec- 
tion. There are four Inspectors-General, Col- 
onels Marcy, Packet, Schriver, and Hardee, 
and five istant-Inspectors-General, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Davis and Totten, and Majors 
Jones, Baird, and Ludington. 


THE BUREAU OF MILITARY JUSTICE, 


as its mame imports, has the charge of the 
records of courts-martial and military commis- 
sions, which are sent to the bureau and there 
reviewed and filed. The pardon of military 
offenders, the remission or commutation of 
sentences, letters of instruction upon military 
law and usages, and similar subjects, occupy 
the labors of the officers. This department, in 
short, is designed to determine the regularity 
of military ae proceedings, and to secure 
the equal administration of law throughout the 
army. It also acts as an advisory branch of 
the War Department in reference to questions 
of military discipline. The effect of war is to 
give officers in the field a wide latitude of de- 
cision in all cases of discipline, an authority 
which is removed by a return to peace. Cases 
of importance, then, have to be referred to the 
Exccutive, which depends very much upon the 
counsel of this bureau. While most depart- 
ments have been shrunk to smaller dimensions 
by the finishing of the war, the bureau of Mil- 
itary Justice suffers little diminution. The 
officers of the department are: one Judge- 
Advocate-General, Brigadier-General Joseph 
Holt; one Assistant-J udge-Advocate-General, 
Colonel W. M. Dunn, and ten Judge-Advocates. 
During the last year, the records of more than 
8,000 military courts and commissions were 
received and reviewed, and more than 4,000 
special reports made by this department. 


THE QUARTERMASTER'S DEPARTMENT 


is charged with the duty of providing the sup- 
i of clothing, animals, equipage, forage, 
el, buildings, etc.; quarters and transporta- 
tion for the army, storage and transportation 
for the supplies, and has charge of all means of 
transport, from the building of a railway and 
stocking it with locomotives and cars to ae 
plying buckets in which to carry water. It 
has its pay department, where certain inci- 
dental expenses are paid, as the expenses of 
military commissions and courts-martial, burial 
of officers and soldiers, postage and telegraph- 
ing on public business, the hire of extra duty 
men, of spies, guides, interpreters, escorts, horse- 
surgeons, and purchase of horse medicines, and 
a host of other duties which, like the occupa- 
tions of Dickens’ begging letter-writer, may be 
said to have one-hundred-and-one other ter- 
minals. Its work is as necessary to success as 
eating is to life, and often becomes as danger- 
ous and onerous as the service of the most 
active body of troops. On the march, the 
3 selects the camping · ground, and 
all the bedding, tents, and other furniture of 
the camp are supplied by him. In retreat, the 
labor that was great before becomes doubl 
difficult. The trains have to be drawn off with 
great skill, or the animals will break down and 
leave the supplies in the road. In sieges, the 
quartermaster establishes the hospital, and at 
all times furnishes a great part of the hospital 
supplies. The organization of the department 
with the names of the present officers is as fol- 
lows: one Quartermaster-General, Brigadier- 
General M. C. Meigs; six Assistant-Quarter- 
masters-General, of whom three— Colonels 
Thomas, Swords, and Crosman—have been ap- 
pointed; ten Deputy-Quartermasters-General, 
of whom four—Lieutenant-Colonels Vinton, 
Babbitt, Cross, and Clary—have received ap- 
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intment; fifteen Quartermasters, and forty- 
our Assistant-Quartermasters. This was the 
staff organized by the bill passed last July, but 
it was then provided that no vacancies occur- 
ring should be filled till the numbers of Quar- 
termasters and Assistant-Quartermasters fell to 
twelve and thirty respectively. The greater 
number was authorized, because in breaking up 
there was a pa deal of extra duty to be per- 
formed. Miltary storekeepeers are appointed 
as required, not to exceed sixteen in number. 
During the war, the business of this depart- 
ment was as great as the entire commerce of a 
large empire. Lines of railway and steam- 
shipping on the ocean and on rivers, running 
with regularity, and wholly employed by the 
department, are the greatest items in its long 
list of works performed. Many of the enter- 
prises undertaken were new to armies, and all 
were carried on with an energy which has not 
been witnessed in military movements since 
the time of Napoleon. 


THE SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT 


provides the food for the army. The daily 
ration is fixed by the President, and is at 
present 3 Ib. of pore or bacon, or, in its place, 
14 lbs. of salt or fresh beef, 18 oz. of flour or soft 
bread, or 12 oz. of hard bread, or 13 Ibs. of corn 
meal, for each man; and for each 100 men, 
15 Ibs. of beans or 10 Ibs. of rice, 8 lbs. of coffee 
or 1} Ibs. of tea, 15 Ibs. sugar, 1 gallon of vine- 
gar, 1} lbs. of adamantine candles or 1 lb. or 
sperm candles, 4 lbs. of soap, 3} lbs. of salt, and 
4 oz. of pepper. Of course, the influences of 
climate and the requirements of special service 
sometimes dictate a change in the food of the 
soldicrs, and officers, therefore, have a certain 
latitude allowed them in making requisitions. 
The men can, also, when they desire, call for 
dessicated 5 for making soup in the 
proportion of 1 oz. of mixed vegetables per man, 
or for 14 oz. of dessicated potatoes. The best 
ration is a subject of great importance, and 
armies which are well fed with fresh meat and 
5 have a t advantage in health 
and vigor. It is fortunate that fresh beef 
transports itself, while salt meat requires a large 
provision of wagons and trains. There is not 
often, therefore, a good excuse for keeping an 
army on salt rations, which invariably keep 
the hospitals full. The head of this depart- 
ment is Brigadier-General A. B. Eaton, styled 
Commissary-General, who is assisted by four As- 
sistant-Commissary-Generals, Colonels Shiras 
and Kilburn and Lieutenant-Colonels Simpson 
and Clarke, and twenty-four Commissaries or 
Subsistence, of whom eight are majors and six- 
teen captains of cavalry. 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


has at its head a Surgeon-General, Joseph K. 
Barnes, an Assistant-Surgeon-General, R. C. 
Wood, one chief and four assistant medical 
purveyors. These are assisted by sixty sur- 
geons, one hundred and fifty assistant-surgeons, 
and five storekeepers. The duties of the 
medical department begin when the recruit 
presents himself for acceptance, and continue, 
under all circumstances, in camp, on the march, 
and in the field, often under fire, till the soldier 
throws off the blue coat and returns to his 
home. Surgeons did not hold rank in the army 
till the Mexican War, when the necessity ot 
having them form part and parcel of the army, 
and not be civilian additions to it, became 
manifest. At present, their position is peculiar. 
While they are, of course, entitled to direct the 
men in case of need, their orders are not of 
force against the contrary directions of the 
immediate commander. There is need of de- 
fining their position, as by the present uncer- 
tainty some are led to deny them privileges 
which are certainly their right. But the prac- 


tice is, that the surgeon is supreme in his hos- f 


pital, and that a wounded or sick man once in 
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his charge is not subject to the command of 
any one short of the highest officers, until the 
surgeon gives him his discharge. So positive 
is this power, that in the recent war a regi- 
mental surgeon successfully interdicted his 
colonel from entering the hospital. 


THE PAY DEPARTMENT 


is organized with one Paymaster-General, now 
Brigadier-Gen. Benj. W. Brice, two Assistant- 
Pay masters-General, two Deputy-Paymasters- 
General, Lieutenant-Colonels H. W. Leonard 
and N. W. Brown; and sixty paymasters of 
the rank of major of cavalry. They settle all 
accounts with the officers, except certain com- 
mutations for quarters and fuel, which with 
some other expenses are paid by the Quarter- 
master. Army accounts are proverbially per- 
plexing. Large amounts are disbursed in a 
multitude of small payments, and besides the 
ordinary risks of handling large sums of moncy, 
there are various dangers peculiar to the army. 
Besides the innumerable individual accounts 
with their drawbacks, allotments, fines, and 
debts to the sutler or the commissary, the 
method of increasing the regular pay of officers 
by extra rations is a source of great trouble. 
An inspector-general, for instance, has six 
rations a day and two servants. He may 
choose to live at home or at a hotel when he 
can, and commute all his rations and his ser- 
vants at a certain rate fixed by law. This isa 
fruitful cause of difficulty, and as the officer 
has to certify that he has employed so many 
servants and used so many rations, there is a 
legal fiction—that is, a legal white lie—intro- 
duced, which has a tendency to make officers 
think that it is fair to get all they can out of 
the Government. In some cases reprehensible 
practices have grown out of this, but, to the 

onor of the service, they are rare. The pay 
of officers is small enough when commuta- 
tions are counted in, and no one wants to see 
them smaller. But there is no reason why we 
should retain in our service practices which 
have grown up in foreign countries, where it is 
the fashion to invent roundabout ways for in- 
creasing the pay, instead of securing an out- 
right parliamentary vote to pay higher salaries. 
There is no reason why such methods should 
be resorted to in our army, and the time will 
come when they will be abolished. 

The dealings of this department in the war 
were so great that, at one time, more than 
$55,000,000 werc in the hands of the paymasters 
in the field and at the various rendezvous. 
This was while the army was disbanding. 
The money then paid out, mostly in June, July, 
and August, 1865, was 5270, 000, 000. In spite 
of the numerous reports in the newspapers of 
* enormous defalcations in official circles,” the 
losses in this way were but $541,000, of which 
one half will probably be made up by the 
sureties. Including this, the cost of disbursing 
$1,029,239,000 since July 1, 1861, has been but 
seven-tenths of one per cent. The work of the 
department includes a great deal of searching 
of rolls, records, and other documents, and an 
infinite amount of checking off the demands of 
one department by the reports of another. 
This kept 350 paymasters and 400 clerks busy 
for four years and four months. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


The engineers occupy the highest grade in 
the service. They are selected, as to the 
officers, for proficiency shown as cadets in the 
Academy at West Point, the highest students 
in the graduating claes being attached to this 
corps whenever vacancies occur. The enlisted 
men are chosen for strength, size, and intel- 
ligence, and are subjected to a very careful 
drill. By law the corps consists of the officers 
of engineers, ninety-five in number at present, 
the battalion of engineer troops, and the military 
academy, Their duties are of the most import- 


ant kind. They have the charge of fortifica- 
tions in regard to their planning, construction, 
and repair, perform topographical and survey- 
ing duties in the field, and present plans for 
the attack and defense of works; lay out field- 
works, roads, etc.; in the advance they form 
part of the vanguard to remove obstructions 
and lay bridges; in retreat, they form part of 
the rear-guard, to destroy bridges and works 
and erect obstructions. Their functions bein 

generally confined to the most elevated branc 

of military science, they are not allowed to 
assume, nor can they be ordered upon, any 
other duty, except by special order from the 
President. They are charged with the dis- 
bursement of all money connected with their 
corps. In times of peace, they are often em- 
ployed on important works, such as railroads, 
canals, etc. opographical engincers are a 
branch of the service which makes surveys 
and maps of the country through which an 
army is to pass. The officers of the corps are: 
Brigadier-General Richard Delaticld; Colonels 
Bache and Brewerton ; Licutenant-Colonels 
Cram, Bowman, Barnard, Cullum, Benham 
Mum hreys, Macomb, Simpson, Sitgreaves, and 

ruff. 
THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


has charge of all artillery, large and small, used 
in the service. It inspects and proves all pieces 
of ordnance, shot, shell, small-arms, side-arms, 
and equipments; directs the construction of 
all cannon, carriages, and their equipments, 
and the forges and traveling workshops, for 
their repair; inspects and proves the powder 
and other ammunition, and establishes arsenals 
for the manufacture and store of arms. To 
this department is committed the important 
charge of the weapons of the army. It carries 
on a constant course of experimenting, with a 
view to the perfecting of arms, which has 
become so important a question in late years. 
The officers of the department are: Brigadier- 
General A. B. Dyer; Colonels W. Maynadier 
and W. A. Thornton; Lieutenant-Colonels R. 
H. K. Whiteley, P. V. Hagner, and R. A. 
Wainwright; six majors, and nineteen captains. 


THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


of the Army is Colonel Benjamin F. Fisher. 
At present, the duties of his office are conlined 
to translating and recording the signal mes- 
sages sent by telegraph and otherwise, during 
the war. In active times, this bureau becomes 
a very important branch of the service. Not 
only are the officers employed to transmit mes- 
sages from the commander to distant stations, 
but they occupy the front of the army, and 
keep a constant watch upon the enemy. Great 
vigilance and shrewdness are necessary; they 
often engage in battle, and their service, even 
in times of quiet, are dangerous, from their 
exposure in advance of the army. 


THE MILITARY ACADEMY 


was located at West Point, in 1802, after the 
subject had been discussed for many years. 
So early as 1776, the establishment of a military 
academy was advised by a board of officers 
appointed to inquire into the state of the army. 
It suffered at first from a lack of organization 
and concentration, and has suffered almost every 
year since by unwise legislation. Even with the 

t lesson of the war before them, Congress 
or years systematically refused to adopt the re- 
commendations repeated from year to year by 
different boards of visitors, and there have even 
been strong efforts to do away with the school 
entirely. ith great exertions the number of 
students was raised from 150 to 292, a year ago. 
The last board of visitors recommended the 
increase of the cadets to 400, and the introduc- 
tion of competitive examinations as a means of 
obtaining cadets, in place of the present polit- 
ical method of giving a certain number of 
appointments to each Congressional district, to 


be disposed of by the Members of Co 
The competitive plan—the only one wo 
an intelligent and liberal people — will un- 
doubtedly be adopted in time, if not by the 
present Congress. The admission to the Acad: 
emy has been and still is absurdly easy —for a 
long time nothing but reading, writing, and 
arithmetic being required. A ward school in 
the city, or a district school in the country, is 
capable of fitting candidates for the highest 
school of science in the United States. The 
consequence of this is, that the course of study, 
covering four years, is overcrowded, and yet 
the officers are not satisfied with the character 
of the studies, but unable to lessen the unneces- 
sary minor branches, are still forever trying to 
crowd in more of the difficult sciences. e 
number of students since the commencement 
is about 5,000, and the number graduated is 
2,150. It is a popular notion that the disci- 
pline and tasks imposed at the Academy are 
tyrannical and injurious. But the contrary is 
true. The labor required is severe, but the 
care taken of the cadets’ health is such that 
they are almost certain to leave West Point in 
a condition of bodily vigor which can not be 
matched by any other school in the country. 
The five head students in each class are a - 
ed to the army register, and when vacancies 
occur in the Engincer or Cavalry corps, they 
are offered to the highest men in the gradu- 
ating class. The remaining students go into 
service as second lieutenants of infantry. 


CAVALRY. 


Of the ten regiments now in service, six were 
in the old army, and to these were added two 
white and two colored regiments. The first 
and second lieutenants of the new regiments 
were selected from officers and soldiers of the 
volunteer cavalry, who had served two years 
with a good reputation. Two-thirds of the 
higher grades were filled in the same way, 
and one-third by officers from the re 
who had served two years in the war. A 
cavalry regiment consists of twelve companies, 
organized in three battalions. It is commanded 
by one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel. and three 
majors. The colonel's staff consists of two sur- 
geons, one adjutant, one quartermaster, one 
commissary, one chaplain, seven regimental 
sergeants, musician, and veterinary surgeon. 
The company is organized with one captain, 
one first and one second lieutenant, cleven non- 
commissioned officers, and fifty privates. The 
strength of a company is 64 men minimum, 
and 84 men maximum. The total strength of a 
regiment is 786 minimum, and 1,186 maximum. 
The term of enlistment is five years. 

The President has authority to call out one 
thousand Indians to serve as scouts in the Ter- 
ritories, and these, when employed, receive the 
pay of cavalrymen. 


INFANTRY. 


There are forty-five regiments in the service, 
of which nineteen belonged to the old army. 
Nine of these had twenty-four companies each, 
and these, by adding six companies to cach 
regiment, became twenty-seven new regiments 
of the uniform standard of ten companies each. 
A regiment is officered by one colonel, one 
licutenant-colonel, one major, one adjutant, 
one quartermaster, and six non-commissioned 
officers. The company organization is one 
captain, one first and one second lieutenant, 
nineteen non-commissioned officers, and fifty 
privates minimum, or one hundred maximum. 
A company contains 72 officers and men at its 
minimum strength, and 122 at its maximum. 
The regiment contains 731 minimum, and 1,231 
maximum. 


[In our next we shall complete our sketch of 
the Army, and give an account of the United 
States Navy.] 
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Communications. 


. 
Under thie head we publish such voluntary contributions ss we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


THE ATLANTIO GOLD FIELDS.— 
CANADA MINES. 


Tue truth that “ distance lends enchantment,” is 
forcibly demonstrated by the fascination which remote 
enterprises exert over ambitious minds. Ventures of 
trade often seem desirable to the daring merchant just 
in proportion to the interval through which they extend; 
and foreign conquest has always found its strongest in- 
centive in this romantic cause. 

The quest for the precious metals is no exception to 
this principle. Distance has never failed to magnify the 
wealth of mines since the early days when Ophir became 
a word to kindle the imaginations of men. Peru and 
Darien were long ago able, reapectively, to dazzle the 
eyes of European peoples, the most diverse in character 
and purpose; and Mexico, within our own immediate 
knowledge, had a charm sufficient to draw dangerously 
from their cautious path the feet of the most impassive 
of European rulers. 

The history of our own wonderful colonization of the 
Pacific slope of our continent ie still being made; and 
a most curious feature of it is the fact, now rapidly being 
demonstrated, that the Atlantic slope is itsclf rich in the 
very wealth that tempted its citizens away from comfort, 
safety, and family ties, to found golden states in the 
midst of distant wildernesses, at a fearful cost of time, 
and toil, and money, and often of life itself. 

The precise value of the Atlantic gold mines is not yet 
known, so amazingly have they heen neglected; but 
enough is learned to show them to be of great extent 
and surprising richness. That a formation of gold- 
bearing rock reaches from the Gulf of Newfoundland to 
that of Mexico is as certain as the existence of the 
auriferons strata of California and Montana; and numer- 
ous foci have already been discovered, where the volcanic 
forces have collected the gold in such quantity and 
position as to warrant its extraction. This is true of 
the extremes in Nova Scotia and Georgia; the official 
reports from the former showing a large and steadily 
increasing profit from the aggregate of its mines already 
wrought; and private accounts from the latter rendering 
it sure that only capital and skill are nceded to make tke 
enterprise there equally remunerative. 

So far as known, however, the golden ore is found 
moet abundantly in Canada. The De Léry gold mines, 
near Quebec, have long been known, in a dim and indis- 
tinct way, as giving great promise; but, till quite lately, 
this impression has rested on the alluvial gold incidentally 
found in the soil, and not at all on any knowledge of 
deposits in rock. The abundance of this alluvial gold, 
however, has been something extraordinary, and was 
proven over twenty years ago; but the interest created 
by the discovery, and which reached as far as Paris, had 
no more important result than to secure for Charles De 
Léry, Eeq., the seignior of the tract, and his heirs, a 
cession from the crown of all the minerals contained in 
the soi]. This Royal Patent became an immediate bar- 
rier to private enterprisc; and the mining interest of the 
entire region suffered an almost total eclipse, which seems 
to have endured to a very recent period. It is but little 
more than a year since the control of the property passed 
into the hands of a strong corporation known as the 
“De Léry Gold Mining Company,” organized under 
Royal Lettere Patent, and composed of the best men in 
Canada and New York. 

This Company had a large amount of slow work to do, 
in negotiation, etc., before commencing operations on 
the property: but they have already extensively pros- 
pected their field, finding gold to be present nearly 
everywhere in the soil, often in startling abundance; 
and discovering immense veins of auriferous quartz, 
assaying verg richly. They have also constructed one of 
the beat quartz mills on the continent, with crushing 
and amalgamating machinery complete, which they pro- 
pose to put at work experimentally in the spring, in 
order totest by working process the qualities of their vari- 


` 


ous ores, preliminary to the erection of others more ex- 
tensive and efficient. The infancy of practical gold- 
mining in Canada may be judged by the fact, that this ts 
the first quartz mill ever erected in that province ; but so 
well are the Canadians themselves becoming convinced 
of the value of the mines, that other parties are already 
preparing to follow this example, and it can not be long 
before other mills will be at work in the same nejghbor- 
hood, and practical results be attained, which, if they 
justify the confidence of the investors, will make the 
Chaudière gold mines the focus of an excitement quite 
unparalleled on the Atlantic coast. When it shall once be 
demonstrated that mines, practically as rich as those of 
California or Australia, can be had on favorable terms, 
within twenty-four hours of New York, nothing can re- 
strain a flow thitherward of American capital, which will 
stir the valleys of Canada with unprecedented activity, 
and startle the quiet Rabitans from their slumbers 
among the traditions of two centuries bronght by their 
forefathers from the banks of the Seine and the Loire. 

Mining, like any other business, can be prosecuted 
either as an industry ora speculation. When prosecuted 
legitimately, and with caution and judgment, probably 
no other industry pays so richly or so surely, in spite of 
the unnecessary dangers encountered in rash and distant 
operations which merit the dieaster they provoke. It is 
this legitimate industry on which we mnst rely to de- 
velop the mineral wealth of the Atlantic slope; and we 
are assured that it may be done so safely as to make it 
desirable to use domestic capital, and retain the profits 
at home. 

— — — 


MODE OF CREATION.—No. 2. 


THE argument was used, in the firat paper on this sub- 
ject, that ‘‘all forms of creation, organic and inorganic, 
are by gradual stages of accretion, from the simple to the 
complex, i. e., from a single cell, germ, nueleus, or atom, 
with gradual additions made to each cell, germ, nucleus, 
or atom, before a compound organized system or inor- 
ganic mass is produced; or, in other words, nothing is 
made instantly whole, but always in parts accreted.” 

Such must, necessarily, have slways been the mode of 
creation, since in the very nature of things no other 
method was ever possible, as that which is compounded 
of parts could never have been made instantly whole, as 
there must have been time required in the accretion of 
each part; thus giving positive age to the matured com- 
pound—whcether organic or inorganic. Thus we observe 
of the blood, which is different from all other liquids, as 
the microscope shows it distinctly to be composed of in- 
dividual globules, which rot over cach other, like round 
shot, in circulating through our system. Now it is 
patent that there was a time, in the animal ſcetus, in 
which the very first globule of blood was acquired, then 


a second, third, and so on, through all the stages of 


development, unti] the matured form was acquired, when 
millions upon millions of such accretions of globdeles 
compoee the whole body of blood. Will any one say that 
time was not, necessarily, required for all such accumu- 
lations? and that in the very nature of all compounded 
things, being made up of parts, that the accretion of the 
parts (one added to another) is not an absolute sub- 
divided time for each accretion, and the measure of these 
times added, as requisite for the matured mass? 

The same inevitable rule applies to all cells, gradually 
accreted to form bones, muecles, tissues, etc., ere the 
matured animal, compounded of many organs, each with 
their myriad parts, could be acquired. And this same 
rale applies, with equal force, to all compound matter, 
being composed of once separate parts drawn together 
and assimilated, whether for organic or inorganic 
accumulations. 

It must now be apparent that all compounds, being 
made up of parts, must have acquired time in the com- 
pounding; therefore an organized body could not be 
made instantly whole, no more than a rock strata, a 
mountain, an ocean, or a world could be produced with- 
out accretions of the once separate parts, each with its 
minutely subdivided time in componnding, for the 
eventual production of the mass, with its corresponding 
accumulation of time; therefore no animal or tree, or 
even minutest detectable object (all evidently com- 


pounded and capable of further division, as science can 
not yet detect the ultimate atom) ever was created in- 
stantaneously whole. 

Now it follows, as a corollary, since no types, animal 
or vegetable, were ever created instantly whole, that they 
must have all derived their being from previous organ- 
isms; and thus by divergence, by varying accretions, 
must the different types have attained their exieting 
forms; and ao, retrospectively, have each derived theirs 
from preceding forms, successively back to the first de- 
rivative organized germ, cell, or globule. An organized 
being could not have its parts accreted unless sustained 
by another organization (nourishment from without 
being the individual source of accretion within), however 
much variatio or divergence may have taken place, in 
the form of accretion, to produce a new varicty by such 
changes. Thus our progenitors must have passed through 
the lower grades of creation. 

It must not be inferred that I necessarily mean the 
passage of one type into another type by gradnal develop- 
ment or divergence, as each type (foar only being recog- 
nized) may have had its original formulative germ: but 
that the development from their respoctive germs has 
by gradual divergence produced all the existing varieties 
of each ; and therefore, retrospectively, that the present 
complicated varieties have each arisen by divergence 
from the lower or less complicated forms down to the 
original germ of each type, as the only means of susten- 
tation for individual growth. 

None, I suppose, will dispute with Prof. Agassiz that 
the four primary types of animal organization had each 
their low acnle of representation in very early fossilifer- 
ous strata, ud perchance co-existing; but these early 
representativa forms, particularly the vertebrata, were 
so simple in construction as but very remotely to be 
classed with the advanced and highly complicated forms 
of existing mammalia, and finally of map. As Prof. 
Agassiz admits of only four types, does he also admit 
that the present highly organized representatives of the 


type, vertebrata for instance, have ascended by diver-: 


gence from their lower forms, successively from their 
lowest representative? or does he definitely claim that 
each new form or variety has hed a separate origin or 
creation? If the latter, the world of investigators would 
like to be informed how he imagines an instantaneous 
creation of a matured individual capable of reproduc- 
tion; or the creation of a complicated individual in any 
way short of parentage? How was it ever possible to 
create the first specimen of a warm-blooded animal, in 
full maturity, out in the cold, without parental sustenta- 
tion for his gradualty accreted parts? The many organs 
and myriad parts of each, comprising a complicated in- 
dividual form, are, necessarily, the growth, in time, by 
accretions from food originally furnished by vegetation, 
and always assimilated by mastication, heat, and diges- 
tion first supplied by the parent, and afterward continued 
by acts of the individual. 

By thie same process must all individuals have received 
their early growth by parentage, in each of the four types, 
retrospectively, through their inferior or less complicated 
forme, down to the lowest organism or simple formu- 
lative germ of each type; hence, in the ascending ecale, 
divergence must have been the order of progression to 
existing forma, or else the types could not have become 
more complicated ; and so derivatively has man a distant 


relation. in order of time and events, with all the lower 


forms of his type of organization. 
Such conclusions do not admit the carping questions 


assumed to divide scientists, as reported by Prof. 
Agassiz in his recent Brooklyn lecture, Whether the 
world wo self. or was the work of an intel- 
ligent tor.“ but thus concedes a higher formulative 
wer and forethought in creating all existing forme 
m a law of development governing a primary germ of 
each type, than creative superintendence of each indi- 
vidual production could possibly moly There must 
have, also, been a nucleus for every globe, by which at- 
traction upon the ultimate atoms of space has by accre- 
tion alone compounded their masees, through varying 
but always absolute subdivided time in each accretin 
atom. Herein consists that wondrous formulating law o 
creation, attraction, by which a single atom, as a nucleus, 
bas accreted atom upon atom, to form a mass, a cell, and 
a germ, each with its ordained-like accretions (ae a 
general fact), with occasional trivial variations, end 
of producing, in the lapse of incalculable ages, alf exist- 
ing masses and varied forms of animate and inanimate 
objecta, through Almighty Forethought, Beneficence, and 
Power. CHAS. R. TOWNSEND. 
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SHAKER COMMUNITIBS. 


Tue Society of Shakers originated in England in 1770; 
but now they are exclusively confined to the United 
States, where, in 1860, they had eighteen Communities, 
with some 4,000 adherents. These are located in five of 
the States, as follows: New York, three; Massachusetts, 
four; Connecticut, one; Ohio, four; Kentucky, two; 
Maine, two; New Hampshire, two. These communities 
are subdivided into families of from two to eight, each 
of which is distinct, having and managing its own 
pecuniary and temporal interests; so that the families 
in a Soclety do no more have their property In com- 
mon" than do the Societies themselves, except as they 
are bound together by the strong ties of a common faith. 

Shakers may (in some sort) be considered an offshoot 
from the Society of Friends. About the year 1747, some 
members of the Socicty of Friends, who had become 
eubjects of the extensive religious revival that followed 
the last great advent of Spiritualism which occurred in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, formed them- 
selves into a Society, of which James and Jane Wardley 
were the leaders. Of this little Society Ann Lee and her 
parents were members. Their worehip was remarkable 
for great physical manifestations and spiritual illumina- 
tion—“ going forth in the dances of them that make 
merry,” even on the Sabbath-day. This excited the 
opposition and persecution of the orthodox professors of 
the Established Church, who imprisoned Ann Lee as a 
Sabbath-breaker. 

In 1770. while in prison, Ann professed to have received 
special revelatione, by the inspiration of the same Christ- 
Spirit that had inspired Jesus at the time of his baptism 
by John. 

In virtue of this manifestation, her followers have ever 
since termed her Mother Ann, and they call Jesus Father 
Jesus; this (with them) being the marriage of the 
Lamb,” Ann bring the “wife who had made herself 
ready“ for the spiritual conjunction. 
In 1774, Mother Ann and eight followers, by the direct 
instruction from spirits to each one of the company, 
emigrated to Amcrica, and settled at Watervlict, seven 
miles from Albany, N. I.; and, in 1779, a violent religious 
excitement added greatly to the number of hor converts, 
and Mother Ann instituted the Shaker Ordcr, as now 
existing. 

Between 1787 and 1793 eleven Shaker settlements were 
made; aud since that time seven additional churches 
have been organized. Generally two or three familics, 
of from fifty to two hundred persons each, live near 
together. 

Everywhere their gardens and buildings are models of 
neatness. A large dwelling-house, divided through the 
center by wide halls, is erected for each family; the 
males occupying one side and the females the other. 
They have one excellent notion—that idleness is a sin. 

In their extensive gardens, they raise nearly all kinds 
of herbs, fruite, flowers, and vegetables. They are 
especially famone for their brooms and garden-seedgs, 
ketchup, and apple-sauce. They like fat cattle and 
handsome horses; and each Community has a school- 
house for the education of the children they adopt. 

They believe in spiritual manifestations, and exhibit 
their inspiration in a most striking manner, which has 
given them the appellation of Shakers. 

They have a ministry, composed of two brethren and 
two sisters, who have the oversight of one or more 
Societies; and each family in every Society has four 
elders, two brethren and two sisters, who have the charge 
of the family. The temporalities of each family are cared 
for by two deacons and two deaconesses. The property 
of a family is held in common. The members of the 
Socicty are not permitted to marry. 

The Shakers hold that God is dual, there being, in the 
Deity, an Eternal Father and Mother, the Heavenly 
Parents of man; and that the revelation of God is pro- 
gressive. That God was first known as a Great Spirit, 
to Abraham; then, to Moses as the Great I Am," the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and finally, to a 
select few, in the Holy of holies, as Jehovah“— He, 
She—Father and Mother. That the revelation of Christ 
was also progressive, being first known only as the 
Lord from heaven, a quickening Spirit,” visiting Jesus; 
then as his guardian Spirit, making him known as Jesus 
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Christ, Jesus the Anointed. But that, in the second 
appearing, or second influx of the Christ-Spirit, to Ann 
and her followers, Christ is known as the Resurrection 
Order of Angels, who dwell in the high and holy heavens, 
where no generative man or woman ever penetrated, or 
ever will, except as they pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, as did Jesus and Ann. By this, they 
mean that the reproductive spirit in male and female, 
beginning in childhood and ending in marriage, is 
crucified, and a heavenly spiritual union, like that of 
Jesus and Ann, is formed. 

Thus Christ, or a Christ-Spirit, was manifested in 
Jesus as Father, and in Ann ae Mother; the Two 
Anointed Ones that stand by“ (as mediators between 
God and man) the Lord of the whole earth.“ 

The doctrines of celibacy, non-resistance, non-particl- 
pation in earthly governments, salvation from sin, com- 
munity of goods, present revelation, and eternal progres- 
sion, they claim to have received from the Christ-Spirits, 
with whom all trne Shakers are in perpetual rapport. 

They believe in the existence of four heavens and four 
hells, in the sptrit-world, as having stood, and still stand- 
ing, like the substance to the shadow, in juxta-relation 
to the four grand Diepensations, by which they distin- 
guish one period of the religious spiritual progress of the 
race from another. The first three, the Antediluvian, 
the Mosaic, the firat (or Male) Christian Dispensations, 
have becn and are in fall tide of life, on the outward and 
inward earths; and these are all states and places of 
probation. 

Not so the fourth, or non-generative heaven, where all 
good Shakers go; as will also all those in the other three 
heavens and hells, who shall ultimately receive the 
Resurrection or Christ-faith, of “ forsaking all the 
rudimental principles and elements of those three Die- 
pensations, which are of the “lusts of the flesh, of the 
eye, and of life’’—the family relation of private property, 
of parents, brothers, sisters, kith and kin—for a celibate 
and a celestial property relation in the inner heavens 
with them. 

Spiritnalism has encouraged the Shakers to hope for 
abundant accessions to their ranks; but in this hope 
they have been disappointed, and their growth is very 
slow. But it is a fact worthy of note, that they are the 
only people on this continent, if not in the world, who 
have maintained for more than eighty years a system of 
living one of the fundamental principles of which is 
Community of Property. 

P.S. by a Shaker. The writer of the above is mis- 
taken. We are not ‘‘ disappointed” in regard to the 
increase to our Order from among the Spiritualists. We 
feel more certain now than ever before of that as a final 
result. P. w. EVANS. 

Mount LEBANON, Cot. Co., N. Y. 


— — 
OPPRESSED WOMAN S SOLILOQUY. 


[ALL questions have at least fwo sides, and many have 
more. Witty persons, who love the ludicrous, will have 
their fun, no matter whom they hit. Here is the ex- 
pression of a Buckeye on a political question. Just hear 
the sancebox talk:] 

To vote, or not to vote, that is the question.“ 
Whether ‘tis better for the sex to submit 
To be ground down by the lords of creation,” 
Or don the trowsers. go forth to all labor, 
And thus gain a chance to “ vote? 

To vote; to work ; 
Enoven! And by that work to say we reach 
The ‘‘dallot-boz."" That is more, aye, far much more 
Than we bargained for. We merely wished to vote,” 
But not to do your labor. To vote; to work; 
To wokk l to take man's place—aye, there's the rub; 
For in that place of his what trials come, 
When we shall have shuffled on the trowsers, 
Must make us pause. There's the respect 
That renders our fate go endurable ; 
For who could bear the task of providing 
The clothes for youngetere, the false hair for mothers— 
The bills of milliner’s, the laundress’ bills, 
The vermillon for her cheeks, and a thousand 
Other things that none but patient husbands know, 
When he would his own leisure buy 
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With a bare ballot? Who would office bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

While man,“ the theme of all our preaching, 
Would take our places in the drawing-room 
And at the piano, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear our petticoats, 
Than fly to trowsers and their labors ! 

Thus “equality” makes cowards of us all: 
And thus our native sem for “female suffrage” 
Is calm’d by equality of labor ;" 

And brilliant visions of our destiny, 

With this regard, fall again to earth, 

And leave us at our stations.” 


—_——=)>-04iP> ee — 


A Goop Lertrrr.—One of our recent 
graduaten, a young man from Wales, now residing in 
Pittston, Pa., sends us the following: 


Dear Frrenps: I feel very thankful to you for your 
kindnese—you have tied me in bonds of friendship; and 
whether I shall have the honor to be a co-worker in the 
. field or not, I shall remember you on the 
arturo p a foet, or wherever my lot of labor may be cast 

rou e. 

I am also very thankful to all the members of the class 
for their kindness toward me. My English. is too cold 
to express my erated. yet I am not able fully to do it 
in Welsh. I have nothing but best wishes with which to 
repay them, nor do I desire to see any of them in reed of 
nympathy : my hope is picturing a life of success to them 
all in apreading the good seed of truth, and I hope all of 
us shall be congratulated as faithful servants. Let us be 
honest, faithful, earnest, and industrious, having a desire 
and epirit to do and faith in God for progress. 

Yours, in a spirit of thankfulness and love, 

H. W. EVANS. 


O. F. L. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


BY FRANCES LAMARTINE KEELER. 


I rove the wild flowers that grow everywhere; 

They are chilled not by sorrow nor touched by despair; 
They bloom on the bill-top, o'er meadow and plain, 
And keep us not searching forever in vain. 


I Jove the pale lily, the violet bine, 

The wind - flower's frail blossoms of delicate hue ; 

The frost-flower that's kissed by the autumn’s cold breath, 
That fades not through tempest and yields not to death. 


I love the dear wild flowers so lowly and meek, 

My eyes eee thoir lips move, my soul heare them speak; 
They are sadly neglected by haughty and cold, 

And left in the silence to wither and mold. 


But dearly I love them! they lighten earth's gloom, 
And strew the dark pathway that leads to the tomb; 
And if in yon bright land they bloom fresh and fair, 
I will love heaven better because they are there. 


— 2 ——— 


SUFFERING IN THE Sourn.— The fol- 
lowing to our address explains itself. 


LANCASTERVILLE, S.C. This district is In a state of 
starvation, and unless émmedidée relief is afforded from 
out the State, numbers must perish. Moreover, the few 
horses left them by the desolating army must die. and 
leave our people the horrible picture of a famine in the 
coming year. 

I have written to the Southern Relief Committee,” 
and refcrred them to yon for character. Do, if 
please, callon these gentlemen, and direct their attention 
especially to our case, and advise them to direct whatever 
they may please to send us as I have advised in my letter 
to them. I have also written to the Rev. H. W. Beecher 
and Peter Cooper to exercise influence in our behalf. 
Please confer with them. 

I have much to say on acience, but the surrounding 
troubles suppress my scientific studies. You know from 
this that our people must be in great distress. 

Yours, etc., J. F. 0. M. 


{Measures have been adopted all through the North to 
send aid and comfort to the sufferers in the South. All 
who wish to contribute may do so, through the various 
reliable committces, and thus avoid falling into the hands 
of begging impostors who flood the country.] 


METAPHYSICS.—The term metaphysics orig- 
inated with the followers of Aristotle. They 
collected his treatises on natural science and 
called them ta Qvoima—physics. Then they 
arranged other treatises on philosophical sub- 
jects and entitled them ta perapufixa—beyond 
physics or not included in them. 


SAS 
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Literary Hotices. 


(AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 


office at prices annexed. | 
Tne BROTHER SOLDIERS. 


A 


Household Story of the American Con- 
flict. By Mary 8. Johnson. New York: 
N. Tibbals. Cloth. $1. 


A very well-written story. No attempt 
at glittering or passional description, but 
a clear, unvarnished portrayal of such 
natural events as occurred with multiplied 
frequency during our recent struggle. The 
book ls fitted for the Sunday-school library, 
being written with sufficient simplicity to 
convey to the juvenile mind some correct 
impressions of the nature of the great 
conflict, 


MARSHALL’S LINE ENGRAVING 
or Prestpent LINcoLN. Boston and 
New York: Ticknor & Fields. 


It is not difficult to find words of approval 
when a subject demanding consideration 
possesses genuine merit. The portrait 
mentioned challenges us to point out a 
defect either in the likeness or the style of 
execution. We must pronounce the India 

“proof sent us the best portrait, in all 
respects, that we have seen of the lamented 
chief magistrate. Thongh the honest fea- 
tures of Mr. Lincoln are delineated with all 
the ruggedness which was theirs in life, 
yet the masterly hand of the artist has in- 
vested them with a wonderful softnces 
which is indescribable. We have the 
honest, sturdy Abraham Lincoln, and also 
the genial, affectionate, sympethizing 
President; the varicd expressions of coun- 

tenance for which he was remarkable are 
admirably blended in this portrait by 

Marshall, Those who are in want of a 

truthful picture of President Lincoln will 
find this entirely satisfactory. 


TEMPERANCE CatecnismM, for 


Bands of Hope and other Temperance 
Societies. By Rev. James B. Dunn. 
New York: National Temperance So- 
ciety. Price, 12 cents. 


A capital thing, worthy the perusal of 
all. If our authorities would place a copy 
on the reading table of every family in the 
nation, it would be a good operation. 


Tut AuRkRIC AN Hoon rIcur- 


TURAL ANNUAL for 1867. Illustrated. 
New York; Orange Judd & Co. Price, 
75 cents. 


This beautifully iNustrated compilation 
>f useful agricultural and horticultural in- 
ormation arranged in concise paragraphe, 
leserves a cordial welcome from every 
griculturist. The many suggestions with 
vhich the AwnvaL abounds, founded on 
he experience of some of our best florista 
nd frulterers, constitute it a little ency- 
lopedia in its way. — 


YOUNTRY Quarters. A Love 
Story. By the Countess of Blessington. 
Three volumes in one. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. Paper, $1 50; 
cloth, $2. 
Some publishers in American literary 
mters seem to apply their energies and 
eans to the reproduction of cis-Atlantic 
eratar@of a character, in our opinion, ill 
apted to the tastes of the educated. We 
e to see good foreign books reproduced 
this country, but we would avoid the 
ish of the European publishers. Peterson 
others have lately reprinted in a neat 
m several English novels of considerable 
serit, and Country Quarters” is by no 


sans the poorest. The Countess of 


2ssington” has long enjoyed a reputation 
a powerful portrayer of social life, and 
s child of her pen well evinces her ability 


— 
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in that department. The locale of the story 
is Ireland, and the representations of Irish 
character are very natural, not to say 


amusing. 
Woopsurn GRAN GE. A Story 
Wiliam 


of English 1 Life. B 
Howitt. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street. Price, $2. 


English country life has seldom been 80 
successfully portrayed in its quict beauty 
and simplicity as Mr. Howitt has exhibited 
it in! Woodburn Grange.” The story has 
ite scene in that part of Nottinghamshire 
through which flows the beautiful Trent, 
and which includes Sherwood Forest, 
famed as the retreat of the outlawed Robin 
Hood. Among this romantic scenery the 
author lived for many years. He deprecates 
the unhappy influences of the detested 
game lawa, by which, in England, a man’s 
liberty is estimated as of less value than 
the life of a pheasant. This subject is called 
up by the extensive game preserves which 
abound in that locality—to be found in 
which is often a matter of years of im- 
prisonment, or even transportation. In 
pleat ant apposition to this are the descrip- 
tions of a fele at a Quaker's villa in the 
country, of Quaker life in London, and of 
a Quaker wedding. 

The mental deterioration of the English 
aristocracy, caused by a life of idlencss, 
luxury, and rank through gencrations, is 
strikingly shown; and all throngh the 
book the antagonism between hereditary 
noodledum and honest labor rising into 
wealth is well defined. In short, it is a 
picture of English country life, as interest- 
ing and instructive as it is truthful. 


Tur Postsumous PAPERS OF 


THE PicKWIcK CLUB. By Charles Dickens. 
With original Illustrations, by S. Eytinge, 
Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fielda. Diamond 
edition. Cloth, $1 50. Post-paid, $1 75. 


This, by some critics considered the best 
creation of the wonderfully fertile brain of 
Dickens, comes to us in a shape and at a 
price well calculated to increase ita popu- 
larity. When we look at the numerous 
engravings by which the edition {s en- 
livened, although they possess not the 
highest artistic merit, but are nevertheless 
executed in fair keeping with the text, and 
at the large amount of composition, we 
feel ourselves inwardly commiserating 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields for putting forth 
the volume at so low a figure. We sup- 
pose, however, that they think the demand 
for it will be heavy, and the ultimate result 
to their pecuniary advantage. Well, so 
mote it be. 


FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 


In six easy Lessons, on the Robertson- 
jan Method.” By A. H. Monteith, Esq. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Price, 40 cents. 


This text-book contains approximations 
in English orthography to the French pro- 
nunciation. It is said to be highly esteemed 
in England as a vehicle toward that very 
difficult attainment, a correct pronuncia- 
tion of the French. 


— 


CANNON FLASHES AND PEN 


DASHES. By. Claes Martenze. New 
York: W. H. Kelley & Co. Cloth, $1 50. 


Poetic language is generally considered 
or allowed to be beyond reason. It is 
more of leas fervid, extravagant, or gorge- 
ous, according to the frenzy of the poet 
This volume is made up of philosophy, 
speculation, legend, and narrative, all 
neatly and pleasantly inv: sted with poesy’s 
tripping measure. We have giimpses of 
the recent war from the loyal side; sharp, 
moral thrusts at society; a legend of an 
old New England colony five hundred or 
moro years before Plymouth Rock was 
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heard of, and other interesting features. 
Our poet, like many of his clase, evidently 
has Ideality and Marvelousness large, with 
moderate Continuity and Perception. 


Recorps or Frve Years. By 


Grace Greenwood. author of History of 
my Pets.“ ** Recollections of my Child- 
hood,” “ Merrie England,” etc. ston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Price, $1 50. 


Mrs. Lippincott's pleasant pictures of 
home-life are always attractive, but in this 
recent volume sho gives us glimpses of liſe 
as she caught them in various conditions 
and circumstances. Childhood, maturity, 
town, country, peace and war, receive the 
attention not simply of her intellect in cold 
abstract theorizing, but the inner regard 
of her heart, and are dealt with from the 
stand-point of the mother, the friend, the 
benefactor, who would have all things con- 
ducive to happiness. 

„A Few Plain Words,“ althongh written 
on the situation“ in the early progress of 
the war, is still fresh, sprightly, and enjoy- 
able, showing that some tcomen can ap- 
preciate great political questions, and write 
understandingly about them. A Taste 
of Camp Life” is an admirable pictare of 
soldier fare and soldier comfort. 


GARDENING FOR Prorrr. A 


Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. Ius- 
trated. By Peter Henderson. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. Price. % cents. 


Mr. Henderson, a gardener and horticul- 
turist well known to the horticultural 
world, has in this interesting volume 
given as the results of practical cffort. The 
work is no compilation of dry recipes and 
indeterminate theories, but a ripe exhibit 
of the author's own experience. He has 
been a successful gardener, and he is not 
unwilling, as most successful men are, to 
impart the real sources and essence of his 
success to others that they may be profited. 
Let every man who has garden room kcep 
this volume on his table for perusal and 
reference. — 

ArrLxrox's MATHEMATICAL 
SERIES. Of these text-books we have 
received: 

A Primary ARITHMETIC. By G. P. Quack- 
enbos, A.M., the well-known anthor of 
„School Text-Books.“ Price, 40 cents. 

AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, By the 
same author. Price, 60 cents. 

A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By the same 
author. Price, $1. 

The features which chiefly recommend 
these inatruction-books to us are simplicity 
and thoroughness. ‘Tie progress of a child 
in the study of arithmetic is exceedingly 
slow and tedious at the best. Mr. Quack- 
enbos has endeavored to accommodate his 
books to the respective grades of intelli- 
gence exhibited by the child, the boy, and 
the youth, making advancement sure but 
almost imperceptible. The numerous ex- 
amples for practice are interesting in them- 
selvee, and serve to fix all the more firmly 
the principles involved. In fact, the sub- 
ject iseven made attractive, being invested 
with pleasing illustration and witty re- 
mark, and that, too, in perfect keeping with 
the nature of the subject. Such are the 
text-books we want in every department 
of education, commencing with complete 
ignorance and very gradually rising to 
complete master. 

It seems to us that Mr. Quackenbos has 
so simplified the study of arithmetic, that 
the veriest child can take hold of it with 
genuine zest. 

THE COACR- MAKERSk 
Monru iy for March comes out with a new 
feature, a serial on English carriage-horses, 
by Charles Dickens. Besides this, thero is 
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the usual quota of interesting vehicular 
matter. Price 50 cte. specimen numbers. 


2 


Tux Catuoric WoRLD, a 
magazine of general literature and science, 
completed its fourth volame with the March 
number. The fifth volume commences 
with the April number. It is edited by 
the Rev. I. T. Hecker, and published, nt $5 
a year, by Lawrence Kehoe, 145 Nassau 
Street, New York. This is tho leading 
Roman Catholic magazine in Amcrica. 
Those who may wish to be informed as to 
the present state of that religions body, 
may find such information in the Catholic 
World. 


Demorest’s YOUNG AMERICA 
is a handsomely printed little magazine, 
amply illustrated, and filled with just such 
matter as will please young folks. It is 
published at $1 50 a year, single numbers 
15 cents. Address W. J. Demorest, 478 
Broadway, New York. Send for a sample 
number. 


Hew Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, ali of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting .] 


IN THE WORLD, NOT OF THB WORLD. 
Thonghts on Christian Casuistry. By Wm. 
Adams, D.D. Cloth, extra, 50 cts. 


JHE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGIGTER 
or RURAL AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR AL- 
MANAC FOR 1867. With 120 Engravings. 
By J. J. Thomas. % cts. 


Tux Mxrnobpisr ALMANAC FoR 1807. 
16 mo, pp. 58. Paper, 15 cts. 


Mrmacies or HEAVENLY LOVE IN DALLY 
Lire. By A. L. O. E. 16mo, pp. 197. 
Cloth, $1 10. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE PREPARATION, AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND PROPERTIES OF Ni- 
TROUS OXIDE, PROTOXIDE or NITROGEN, 
oR LaucHine-Gas. By G. T. Barker, 
D.D.S. 8vo. pp. 61. Cloth, $1 28. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEN- 
ISTRY, including Analysis. By Jobn Bow- 
man, F. C. S. Edited by Charles L. Bloxam, 
F. C. 8. With 107 Illustrations. Fourth 
American from the Fiſth Revised London 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 351. Cloth, $2 50. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
Practice or MEDICE. Designed for the 
uses of Practitioners and Students of Med- 
icine. By Austin Flint, M.D. Second Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 8vo, pp. 957. 
Cloth $7. 

STORIES or Many Lanps. By Grace 
Greenwood. Illustrated. 8q. 16mo, pp. 
viii., 206. Cloth, $1 75. 


ANNALS OF A Quir NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By George Macdonald. 12mo, pp. 381. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Tse History oy a Movururun op 
BREAD, and its Effect on the Organization 
of Men and Animals, By Jean Macé. 
Translated from the Eighth French Edition, 
by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. First American 
Edition, revised from the Seventeenth 
French Edition. 12mo, pp. 398. $2 W. 


AMERICAN Leaves: Familiar Notes of 
Thought and Life. By Samuel Oagood. 
12mo, pp. 880. Cloth $2. 

Tur War CLAIMANT'S GUIDE: a Man- 
ual of Lawe, Regulations, Instructions, 
Forms, and Official Dectaions relating to 
Pensions, Bounty, Back Pay, Prize Money, 
Salvage, Property Lost or Destroyed, cte., 
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etc., and the Prosecution of all Claims 
against the Government, growing out of 
the War of 1861-1865. By George W. Raff. 
Large 12mo, pp. vili., 477. Sheep, $4 50. 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER: a Manual of 
Typography, containing Complete Instruc- 
tions for Beginners, as well as Practi- 
cal Directions for Managing all Depart- 
ments of a Printing-office. With several 
useful tahles, etc., etc. By Thomas Mac- 
kellar. 12mo, pp. 336. Cloth, $1 7. 


Tur DEAD Lurren: an American Ro- 
mance. By Seeley Regester. Illustrated. 
` 12mo, pp. 308. Cloth, $1 7. 

Tus Binn or LLEWRLLYN. By Mre. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. 12mo, pp. 550. 
Paper, $1 75. 

Hisrogr oF THE UNITED STATES, 
from the Earliest Period to the Adminis- 
tration of President Johnson. By J. A. 
Spencer, D.D. Mlustrated with Steel En- 
gravings. 4to, pp. 2,000. New York: 
Johnson, Fry & Co. In Numbers, Monthly. 
Per No., 50 cts. (By subecription only.) 


THe MODERN PRACTICE OF AMERICAN 
Macuriniste AND Encrnegrs. Including 
the Construotion, Application, and Use 
of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for Bor- 
ing Cylinders and hollow Work gener- 
ally, etc., etc. Together with Workshop 
Management, Economy of Manufacture, 
the Steam-engine, Boilers, Gear, Belting, 
etc. By Egbert P. Watson. With 86 En- 
gravings. 12mo, pp. 276. Cloth, $2 78. 


THs CHURCH ALMANAC for the year of 
of our Lord 1867. 16mo, pp. 64. 38 cts. 


Toe Famity CHRISTIAN ALMANAG. 
10mo, pp. 60. Paper, 15 cts. 


‘Pare AMERICAN GARDENER's ÅBSIST- 
ANT. In three parts. Containing Com- 
plete Practical Directions for the Cul- 
tivation of Vegetables, Flowers, Fruit- 
Trees, and Grape-vines. By Thomas 
Bridgeman. New Edition, revised, en- 
larged, and illustrated. By G. Edwards 
Todd. 12mo, pp. 152, 211, 166. 82 75. 


Tas CHILDREN OF THE FRONTIER. 
16mo, pp. 290. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue CRITERION: a Means of Distin- 
guishing Truth from Error, in Directions 
of the Times. With four letters on the 
Eirenicon of Dr. Pusey. By A. Cleveland 
Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 12mo. 
pp. 128. Cloth, & cts. 


CONSERVATIVE SURGERY. as exhibited in 
Remedying some of the Mechanical Causes 
that Operate Injuriously both in Health and 
Disease. With Illustrations. By H. G. 
Davis, M.D. vo. pp. 314. Cloth, 83 50. 


A COMPLETE List or BOOKSELLERS, STA- 
TIONERS, AND NEWSDEALERS IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES AND THE CANADAS. By John 
H. Dingman (with C. Scribner & Co). o, 
pp. 118. Cloth, $5 50. 


Stvpixe, by John A. Dorgan. Third 
Edition. 12mo, pp. vili., 223. Cloth, $1 7%. 


Tne DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 
A story of the Civil War in England. By 
the Author of Chronicles of the Schon- 
berg-Cotta Family.” 12mo, pp. 509. $2. 

Tests or Tnurn. Replies to Letters 
of a Skeptical Friend, on the Teachings of 
Nature and Revealed Religion. By David 
Dyer. 12mo, pp. 209. Cloth, $1 50. 


GILBERT STARR AND HIS LESSONS. 
Glance Gaylord, 16mo, pp. 383. $1 75. 


Sermons, Experimental and Practical. 
An Offcring to Home Miesionaries. By 
Joel Hawes, D.D. 12mo, pp. 407. $1 75. 


HEAVENWARD ; a Collection of Hymns 
and Poems of Consolation. 8vo, pp. 516. 
Cloth, gilt, extra, $4 50. 


By 
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How ro BE BrAUrrror. 18mo, pp. 4. 
Cloth, 30 cts. 


Tue KETTLE CLUB. Christmas Tales 
for Children. By Cousin Virginia. 16mo, 
pp. 159. Cloth, $1 28. 


THE LITTLE Book AND ITs TRAVELS. 
18mo, pp. 21. Half leather, 85 cts. 


Reapvine WitHout TEARS; or, A Pleas- 
ant Mode of Learning to Read. Part 
Second. By Mrs. Mortimer. 8q. 16mo, 
pp. 292. Cloth, $1 50. 

My Scarust SHAWL. A Wife’s Story. 
18my, pp. 68. Cloth, 40 cts. 


Toe Psat Kme: a Collection of Sa- 
cred Music, consisting of Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, Chants, etc., etc. Including 
aleo a full Elementary Department, with 
sprightly and animated Glees and Choruses 
for convention and singing- school practice. 
By T. E. Perkins. Music 8vo, pp. 388. 
Boards, $1 75. 


Nuts ron Boys ro Crack. By Rev. John 
Todd, D.D. Sq. 16mo, pp. 287. Cloth, $1. 


Tne PLay-GrounpD; or, Out-door Games 
for Boys. A book of Healthy Recrcations 
for Youth. With 124 Wood-cats. 16mo, 
pp. 120. Boards, 00 cts. 


Tur Boox or Common PRAISE ; a col- 
lection of Music adapted to the Book of 
Common Prayer. By the Rev. W. Staun- 
ton, D.D. Music 8vo, pp. 386. $3 25. 


THE Story or 4 Stomacw. An Ego- 
tism. By a Reformed Dyspeptic. 12mo, 
pp. 60. Flex. cloth, % cts. 


Farra Unwin’s ORDEAL. By Georgina 
M. Craik. Sq. 16mo, pp. I. $1 50. 


Tue Hopson, from the Wilderness to 
the Sea. By Benson J. Loseing. Illus- 
trated by 326 Engravings on Wood, from 
drawings by the Author, anda Frontispiece 
on Steel, Sm. 4to. pp. vil., 464. Cloth, 
gilt, $11. 

Tue GIFT or THE FATHER; or, Thoughts 
for the Weary. By Rev. C. Batteraby. 
18mo, pp. 122. Cloth. 90 cts. 


First YEAR IN Europe. By George H. 
Calvert. 12mo, pp. 303. Cloth, $2. 


Srupigs oF OUR ExolLIsn; or, Glimpses 
of the Inner Life of our Langnage. By M. 
Schele de Vere, L. L. D. 12mo, pp. vi., 365. 
Cloth, $2 75. 

Pult. Ir II. oy Spain. By Chas. Gayarré. 
With an Introductory Letter by George 
Bancroft. 8vo, pp. iv., 906. $3 50. 


THe MacGnotia. By T. W. Parsons. 4to, 
pp. 58. Cloth, $5. 


A NEw GUIDE TO THE SHEET-IRON AND 
BoIter-PLaTE RoLLER: containing a Se- 
ries of Tables showing the Weight of Slabs 
and Piles to produce Boiler Plates, and of 
the Weight of Piles and the Sizes of Bars 
to produce Sheet-Iron, etc., etc. Estimated 
and Collected by C. H. Perkins and J. G. 
Stowe. $2 75. 


History ov THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
From CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO GREG- 
ory I. Completing the History of Ancient 
Christianity. In Two Vols. 8vo. Cloth, 


per vol., $4. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
or Human Natung. A Lecture before the 
London College of Preceptors, Oct. 10, 1866. 
By E. L. Youmane, M.D. 16mo, pp. 41. 
Paper, 30 cts. 

A YANKEE iN Cx ADA, with anti-slavery 
and reform papers. By Henry D. Thorean, 
Author of Cape Cod.“ etc. 12mo. Cloth» 
$1 50. 

Tae Gmarrs Hontrer. By Captain 
Mayne Reid, Author of The Desert 
Home,” etc. With illustrations. Price, 
$1 50. 
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60 our Forrespondents. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest wil be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we wili try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
‘Best THoueuts”™ solicited. 


An Orper vor Books, JOURNALS, 
elc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—anad communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slipa. 


SpeciaL Notice—Ovcing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating lo PursioLoeGY, PHRENOL- 
ocy, PurstocNomy, PsycHoLoery, Ern - 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral SCIENCE or Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shali be deemed Of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
a SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only one at a time. 


Ecce SHELLS AND CHICKEN 
Bonrs.—From what source does the chick 
in the egg derive material for its bones ? 
and how does it accomplish the necessary 
and proper arterialization of its blood: 
Ans. The shell of the egg is principally 
composed of phosphate of lime, the mate- 
rial which forms the bulk of the bones of 
all animals. The shell is porous to a lim- 
ited extent. During the earliest stages of 
incubation, thousands of minute follicles 
are formed on the inner surface of the shell, 
constituting media of communication be- 
tween the body of the chick and the shell. 
These absorbents take up tho microscopic 
atoms from the internal surface of the shell 
and convey them to the interior of the body, 
where they are built up into the bones form- 
ing the skeleton. In this way, as the chick 
increases in size and strength, and requires 
more oxygen, and consequently more air, 
the porosity of the shell is gradually in- 
creased; go the shell which forms the pris- 
on-house of the little chick is made weaker 
and weaker, while the chick is increasing 
in strength, till finally, having taken the 
material which forms his prison-walle to 
add to his own strength, he bursts from 
his prison, and enters the world of life and 
light. 


PotrrE Manners, — Will 


you please state the proper manner of in- 
troducing and being introduced to stran- 
gers—especially to ladies ? 


Ans. The answer to this question, and a 
thousand others tbat are useful and inter- 
esting, will be found in our work entitled 
“How to Behave.” Price 75 cents. 


APPETITE.—Can the organ 


of Alimentivenese, when unuenally large, 
he wholly restored to its natural condition 
by abstinence ? 


Ans. We think any abnormal develop- 
ment, and any abuse of any power of mind 
or body, so changes one's nature and des- 
tiny, that there is no such thing as thor- 
oughly eradicating the influences. For 
Instance, any wrong act is a fact, and it 
produces some effect, and that effect must 
modify the man's life and being. But this 
is an abstract idea. Practically, one can 
give up rum, coffee, or tobacco, and appear 
to recover entirely, and even come to dis- 
like with extreme disgust that which he 
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once was crazy to enjoy. Organs, by 
proper abstinence, will become weakened 
and changed. 


Heap MEASUREMENTS. — In 


measuring heads, say from ear to ear, over 
Firmness, where do you begin, and where 
do you terminate? 


Ans. We begin and end in the very open- 
ings of the ears. In measuring around the 
head, we begin about an inch above the 
root of the nose, and pass across the most 
prominent part of the middle of the back 
head 


So_prER.— What organs are 
required to make a good soldier ? 

Ans. A good soldier ehould be a good 
man, well organized in body, and have a 
strong will, strong energy, and good sense. 
A man could be what would be denomi- 
nated a good soldier, with good, fair 
common-sense intellect, and the fighting 
element strongly marked. But the soldiers 
that live in history are men of high-toned 
moral feeling, and fight only for glorious 
principles. — 


GARDEN OF EDEN. Where 


was the Garden of Eden supposed to have 
been located ? 


Ans. The description given in Genesis 
is brief, obscure, and, in appearance, le- 
gendary. The story of Eden has generally 
been accepted literally by scholare, bat 
many writers are of the opinion that the 
Garden of Eden is only a figurative ex- 
pression, not intended to indicate any 


actual locality on earth. In the Septua- 


gint it is called Paradise—that is, a park 
or pleasure garden. The Bible says it was 
watered by a river, which, issuing forth, 
branched into four streams, named Pison, 
Gihon, Hiddekel (or Tigris), and Euphrates. 
These rivers water a considerable extent 
of country, so that the geographical posi- 
tion of Eden has never been positively 
determined. Josephus and several of the 
fathers conceived that Eden was a term 
denoting the entire region between the 
Ganges and the Nile. Calvin, Huet, Bo- 
chart, and Wells have concluded in favor 
of Kornah, in Babylon, not far from the 
Persian Gulf; Reland, Calmet, Hales, Fa- 
ber, and J. Pye Smith, in faver of Armenia ; 
Le Clerc, in favor of the region of Damas- 
cus; while the modern German achool ot 
biblical critics have sought the cradle of the 
human race in Bactria, or Cashmere, or the 
region lying to the north of it, a part of 
which is to this day called Indyana; the 
„Garden.“ It may be mentioned here, 
that the Mohammedans believe Eden to 
have been in one of the seven heaverns— 
some say the moon—and that the expul- 
sion from Paradise consisted in Adam 
being cast down upon the earth. In the 
course of four thousand years, however, 
the course of rivers existing there has been 
so materially altered, that any hope of 
locating Eden te now past. It has become 
a general opinion, that the spiritual signif- 
cance of this story is what principally con- 
cerns Christians. 


ARE there any organs which 


aman can cultivate, by which he can fm- 
prove or make steady a fickle mind ? 


Ans. Yes; Firmness and Continuity 
minister to thie result. ° 


In Lovx.— Inquiries like the 
following are usually answered privately ; 
bat in the hope of setting other young 
men right, we publish this, with answer : 


„Can you tell me any way or cure, to 
set aside a chronic longing for the society 
of women? My Adhesiveness is exces- 
sively large, and there is one woman in my 
mind I can never cease thinking of—not 
evon for a single hour. My ta are 

ure—so is she. Mutual love animates us. 

am not at present ina condi- 
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tion to make her my wife. As the matter 
etands, what can I do to turn my mind in 
another channel? I believe actually if I 
can’t find other subjects to think of, a 
lunatic asylum will be the ultimate result. 
Oh, horrible! Give me advice, and send 
on your bill. Truly yours, etc. 

Ans. No harm can come from pure, un- 
selfish, well-directed affection. But when 
love becomes idolatrous, when it is all- 
absorbing,” and threatens to dethrone the 
reason, it is dangerous, and no longer pure 
or spiritual. Lust is love perverted. The 
way to manage such feelings is to bring 
them into subjection to the moral sense, 
and under religious influences. With 
Christ for one’s guide and constant soul- 
companion, the social feeling or affections 
will not monopolize the man. The affec- 
tions are to be sanctified by godliness, 
and subordinated to the religious and the 
spiritual nature. The above is inordinate. 


F per 
haps, is stronger proof of the truth of that 
phrenological principle which recognizes 
an organ in the brain for each mental pow. 
er than the manifestation of monomania. 
Some are insane through fear, some through 
Hope, some through Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness, some through Acquisitive- 
ness, some throngh the love element, some 
through the intellectual faculties, others 
through the religious feelings; and each 
specific kind of mania is referable to some 
organ or class of organs, one of which may 
be deranged, while all the rest are compara- 
tively healthy. No other system of mental 
philosophy explains at all these singular 
though very common phenomena. 


Girt ENTERPRISES.—To half 
a hundred inquirers, we beg to state that 
ali such concerns are not to be trusted.“ 
So of lotteries. Gamble in these games of 
chance if you will, but we beg of you not 
to ask our agency in this slippery, tricky 
work. We can not, must rot, will not do it. 


DRUNKEN PHRENOLOGISTS. 
A correspondent writes us from Warren, 
Ohio, inquiring about the reputation of a 
person calling himself a phrenologist, who 
recently visited that place, remarking that 
he was charged with drunkenness, and 
with something even worse than that. Who 
was he? We trust no one will hold this 
office responsible fur such conduct. 


Why is it that Phrenology must be cursed 


with some of the worst characters among 
men? Why do impostors, who fail in every- 
thing else, put Prof.” to their ugly names, 
and go forth to swindle unsuspecting peo- 
ple? It is said, the better the bank, the 
more numerous the counterfeits.” And the 
more difficult the profession, the more nu- 
merous the quacks dabbling in it. It is cer- 
tainly so in medicine, and it is so in Phrenol- 
ogy. Nor is the Church exempt. There are 
black sheep in all the flocke, just as there 
was a Judas among the twelve. We are 
in the receipt of letters daily, asking us 
what of this, that, and the other vagabond 
—eneh as the filthy fellow, self-styled 
* Prof.“ Livingston, recently turned ont of 
Barnum's monkey show—and of Prof.” 
somebody else, who cheated a poor printer 
out of his pay for advertising, and a hotel 
keeper out of his board. But we can not 
publish the names of these acamps who 
sail under false colors, and practice piracy 
on an over-credulous people. It will bea 
safe rule to count every phrenologist who 
dishonestly puts Professor to his name, 
an impostor. Boot-blacks, clowns, and 
chimney-sweeps may play the jackdaw, 
but honest men will not attempt to shine 
in borrowed plumes. 


Publishers Department. 


Getring Reapy.—Our en- 
gravers are at work on portraits for future 
numbers of the A. P. J. We are getting 
ready for the new volume to commence in 
Jaly next, when we shall enlarge our 
borders, give more matter, and increase 
our subscription rates. The editor is de- 
termined to make this not only a first-class 
magazine, but a MODEL MONTHLY in every 
sense. We would lead other publishers in 
mechanical execution, as well as the people 
in new ideas. Of course we shall keep 
economy in view, in all our projects; we 
should like to make a JOURNAL worth $4, 
$5, or $6 a year, but at present will try to 
be content with $3, which will be the sub- 
scription price after the first of June next, 
for vols. 46 and 47. —— 


Evrorean Guipr-Booxs.— 
See a list, on another page, of the best 
works for travelers and tourists through 
the Old Conntry. These works are all 
printed in the English language, and may 
be received by return mail, at any post- 
office in the United States or the North 
American British Provinces. If preferred, 
the books will be forwarded by express. 
No one should go abroad without these 
works. Ignorance in a foreign country is 
most expensive, while knowledge is econ- 
omy. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. —It is 
gratifying to be able to serve ourselves, 
our friends, and the public at the same 
time. The large circulation of our JOURNAL 
renders it a very desirable medium through 
which to reach intelligent, enterprising, 
go-ahead people. We try, by exercising 
considerable vigilance, to exclude from our 
pages anything calculated to mislead or 
deceive the reader. Of course, we can not 
hold ourselves in any way responsible for 
the promises of advertisers, or for the 
quality of the articles advertised. But we 
will not, knowingly, insert anything of a 
fraudulent character, like lotteries, gift en- 
terprises, patent medicines, etc. The 
thing must, at least, be useful or orna- 
mental to get into this JOURNAL, Readers 
will discriminate. It affords us special 
pleasure to fill the orders of our patrons 
with really useful articles, including good 
books. 


WE are indebted for many 
of the excellent photographe of eminent 
Universalist clergymen, engraved in our 
present number, to Mr. R. A. Lewis, 
photographer, 160 Chatham Street, New 
York, as well as for those of other dis- 
tinguished clergymen, whom we may, at a 
future time, take pleasure in presenting to 
our readers. — 


In an early issue of our 
JOURNAL an article, by our friend and con- 
tribator Hon. John Neal, on the Study 


of Languages, will be given to our readers. 


The perspicuous and convincing series of 
papers on the Phrenological Theory of 
Man's Organization“ will be continued 
until the subject has received a thorough 
handling from the theological, physiologi- 
cal, and metaphysical] points of view. In 


the course of this series it will be seen by 
the careful reader that the chief objections 
to Phrenology are dispassionately consid- 
ered, and their errors exhibi in the 
light of sober reason and common sense. 
ery many questions addressed to us from 
interested correspondents have already 
found, or will find, definite answers in the 
substance matter of these papers. 

We have also in preparation t Contrast- 
ed Sketches of Benam n Franklin and An- 
drew Jackson.“ which will appear in our 
next number, 


gear 


Mr. PETER KELLY, a young 
lawyer—formerly of New York, now of 
Iowa—is lecturing on Phrenology. The 
papers speak of him as an orator of great 
promise. He is too sensible to permit 
himself to be dubbed * Dr.” or ‘‘Professor,”" 
before having these honors conferred on 
him by the properly constituted authorities. 


Tur American Institute have 
resolved to hold an exhibition in 1876—the 
one hundredth year of American Indepen- 
dence — of American industry and art. 


They hope that by that time there will bea 

suitable building in the city for such a pur- 

pose. At present there is none, but nine 

187785 may produce great changes for the 
tter in this fast country. 


Correction.—Messrs. Boyer 
and Ancona, of Pa., in our last onmber 
should have been classed as Democrats in- 
stead of Republicans. 


ReEaDErs are referred to the 
list of cHoIcE BOOKs announced in our 
present number. We commend them as 
among the best of their class. Copies 
will be sent by return post or express, at 
prices annexed. 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, al the rate of 50 cents a line.] 


Wuat IS A SEWING MACHINE? 


It is a machine for making clothing and 
doing Sewing of all kinds. 

Does it make the same kind of stitch that 
a lady makes with her needle? 

No; it makes other kinds. 

What are they called? 

„Lock Stitch.“ Chain Stitch,” and 
**Double Chain Stitch.“ 

What is the difference ? 

Here is a picture of the Lock Stitch, as 
the thread looks when stitched into the 
cloth, only this is made larger and coarser 
that you may see it better: 


No. 1.—Loox Srrron. 
It is made with two threads, one on each 
side of the cloth, and ‘‘ locked” together in 


the center. Hence it is called the Lock 
Stitch.“ It can not be pulled out, nor 
raveled, and there is only a single line of 
thread on each side of the seam. 

Is the seam strong and firm? 

Yes; just as firm as the cloth when 
properly made. It is the principal stitch 
made by sewing machines since their first 
invention. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 
of seam ? 

About two yards and one half, 

What is the principal machine that makes 
the Lock Stitch? i 


THE WHEELER & WILSON MACHINE. 
What is the Chain Stitch ?” 
Hore is a picture of it. 


No. 2.—Caamy STITCH. 


It is such a stitch as the ladies make in 
knitting and crocheting, and it can be 
raveled in the samo way. 

Is it much used in Sewing? 


No; because the eeams made with it pull 
out so easily. Think of garments coming 
apart when one is in the street. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 


of seam? 

About four and a half yards, or nearly 
twice as much as the Lock Stitch.” 

What is the principal machine making 
this stitch ? 

The Wilcox & Gibbs. 

What is the Double Chain Stitch? 

It is very much like the Single Chain 
Stitch, but is made with two threads. 


Here is a picture of it. 
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No. 8.—Dovus.s CHAIN 8titcH. 


Can it be raveled ? 

Yes; and shows a ridge on one side. 

What makes that ridge on the under sido 
of the seam ? 

It is the looping and knotting of the two 
threads used. 

Does that do any harm? 

Yes; it wears off when garments are 
washed and ironed. It does not look well 
unless as embroidery. No one would Hke 
a handkerchief hemmed with it, or any 
seam made that shows. A handsome 
stitch, you know, only shows a single line 
of thread. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 
of seam? 

About six and one half (634) yards. The 
most of any machine. 

What machine makes this stitch ? 

The Grover & Baker. 

Who use Sewing Machines ? 

The Wheeler Wilson are used by 
Seamstresses, Dress Makers, Tailors, 
Manufacturers of Shirts, Collare, Skirts, 
Cloaks, Mantillas, Clothing, Hats, Cape, 
Corsets, Ladies“ Boots an Shoes, Linen 
Goods, Umbrellas, Parasols, etc. They 
work equally well upon silk, linen, woolen 
and cotton goods, with silk, cotton, or linen 
thread. ey will seam, quilt, gather, 
hem, fell, cord, braid, bind, and perform 
every series of sewing, making a beautiful 
and perfect stitch, alike on both sides of 
the article sewed. 

How many Wheeler & Wilson's machines 
have been sold? 

Nearly 300,000. 
st can the machine work? 

The Wheeler & Wilson Company has 
prepared tables showing, by actual expert- 
ments of four different workers, the time 
required to stitch each part of a garment 


Air namne 9 0 Sub ee ee & Wileon 
ng Machine. Subjo sa summary 
of several of the tables: 
BY MACHINE. BY HAND. 
Hrs. Min. Hrs. Min. 
Gentlemen's Shirts ...1....16....14....% 
Frock Coats .......... 2... . 388. . 16. 95 
Satin Vests esco „„ 1. . 14. 7219 
Linen Vests ..........0....48.... 5 
Cloth Pants........... O. . 51. . 5....10 
Summer Pants O. . . 88. 2. 50 
Silk Dress . 13. 8. . 
Merino Dress 1 .. 4.... 8. . N 
Calico Drees 0. 57 .. 6. . 37 
e mise ..l.... 1....10....31 
Moreen Skirt 0....35.... 7....27 
Muslin Skirt... . 0. 80. 7. 1 
Drawerrs . . 0 . 28 4.... 6 
Night Dress. 1.... 7....10.... 2 
8i A co) ss | 15 4....16 
Plain Apron ..,.......0.... 9. 1. . . 26 
NUMBER OF STITCHES MADE PER 
MINUTE. 
By With 
Hand. Machine. Ratio. 
Stitching fine Linen. 640. 28 
Stitching Satin 24 529. 2 
Stitching Silk ........ 2 50 . 18 
Seaming fine Cloth....18...... 6O4..... 15 
Patent Leather, fne 
Stitching ........... T.. 200.18... % 
Fitt’ es’ Gaiters. 28. 500 18 
Stite F 10. 210 21 
Binding ts. . 0 . 88. 74 11 
When the machines are driven by power, 
the ratio is much higher —1, 800 and 2,000 
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stitches per minute not being an unusual 
average. 

Think how much time is saved by using 
the machines. 


QuacKENBOS’s TExr-BOORS. 
The only books for progressive teachers. 

“The singular excellence of all Quack- 
enbos’s School-books is well known to the 
educational community. They are gener- 
ally admitted to be the dest manuals on the 
enbjects of which they respectively treat. 
—J. W. BULKLEY, City Sup't of Schools, 
Brooklyn. 

Quackenbdos’s Artthmetics. 
Practical, $1. ELEMENTARY, 60 cts. 
Primary, 40 cts. 

The best Arithmetics before the public. 
The fullest on all the branches of Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, teaching the methods 
actually used by business men. The brief- 
est in their rules and analyses, and the 
most practical and varied in their examples. 
The only Arithmetics that recognize the 
recent important changes in financial 
matters—the only Arithmetics in all re 
spects up to the times, 

Quackenbos’s Grammars. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, $1 20. Finest BOOK 
IN Grammar. 50.cte, 

Clear, consistent, philosophical, ingeni- 
ous in explanation, and bold in their re- 
forms, these books simplify the subject 
incredibly, and enable the leamer to speak 
and write correctly with one half the labor 
of any other system. Hosts of recommen- 
dations in our Circular, from prominent 
teachers, who pronounce these unqualified- 
ly THE BEST GRAMMARS EXTANT. 


Quackenbos’s Histories. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. 


The proportion of thread used in makin 
the various stitches is as follows: 

“Lock Stitch,“ 1; Chain Stitch.“ 1 
8-10ths; Double Chain Stitch,“ 2 5-10the. 

Prob. 1. Ifa Lock Stitch“ machine uses 
10 cents worth of thread and silk in a day, 
how much would it use in a year of 
working days? Ansa., $3) worth. 

Prob. 2. How much wonld a Chain 
Stitch“ machine uec in doing the samo 
amount of sewing? Ans., worth. 

Prob. 3. How mach would a Double 
Chain Stitch“ machine ure in doing the 
same amount of sewing? Ans., $75 worth. 

Prob. 4. There will be ultimately at least 
a mifiiion of sewing machines used in the 
country; at the above rate what valne of 
thread and silk would be used annually if 
all of one kind were used? Ans., Lock 
Stitch,” $30,000,000; . Chain Stitch,” $54,- 
Wacon ; Double Chain Stitch,“ $75,000,000 
worth. 

Prob. 5. What value of thread would be 
wasted by the Chain Stitch!“ Ans., 


000,000. 
Prob. 6. What value would be wasted 
by the “Double Chain Stitch?” Ans., 


$45,000,000. 

Prob. 7. If there be 6,000,000 of families 
in the Cnited States, how much would it 
cost to send each a weekly newspaper at 
$1 507 Anae., $9,000,000. . 

Prob. 8. Huw much to send a monthly 
N at $27 Ans., 312.000.000. 

rob. 9. liow much would remain of the 
. of waste for Missionary, Educa- 
34050 and Charitable purposes? Ans., 


Is it wicked to wasta things? Yes. 
Then, what sewing machine should be ILLUSTRATED History U. S. Brought 
used? Ans., '* WHEELER & WiLson’s Lock down to 1866. $32. 


Pamary History U. S. The book for 
beginners. $1. 

The City of Brooklyn has just introduced 
into its Public Schools, to the exclusion of 
all other text-books, Quackenbos's Arith- 
metics, Grammars, Natura! Philosophy, 
Composition, and Rbctoric. The Gram- 
mar is also officially adopted as the text- 
book for Common Schools in the States of 
Maryland and California, the cities of 
Rochester, New Orleans, Charleston, New- 
port, Columbus (Ohio), etc., etc. 

Specimen coptes mailed to teachers at half 
the above prices. Favorable terms made for 
introduction. 

Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publish- 
ers, 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 
Tur HYGEIAN Homer. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
mente and Electricity. Send for onr cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


STITCH SEWING MACHINE.” 


FOR tug Lapirs.—The 
Fashion Magazines are all recommending 
Bradley's celebrated Duplex Elliptic or 
‘Double Spring Skirt as the most graceful 
and elegant as well as the most durable 
and cconomical skirt made. 

See advertisement. - 


Our SCHOOLDAY Visiror.— 

A first-class Illustrated Magazine. 32 large 
dauble-column pages every month. Some 
of the ABLEST AMERICAN WRITERS 
contribute regularly. A most valuable 
aid in the cause uf Juvenile education.“ 
N. F. TRIBUNE. We uke pleasure in 
commending it.“ -V. Y. Independent. 
„A sound, healthful magazine for the 

' family and school.“ S. S. Times. One 
of the most attractive and cheapest peri- 
odicals published.”--PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Variety enough to suit 
every shade of juvenile taste."—Pitleburg 
Commercial. ‘The most sprightly and in- 
teresting of the magazines Hr the young.” 
-—Christian Standard, Cleveland, O. It 
has no equal to our knowledge." — Rural 
`: New Porter. The names of its contribu- 
tors alone give it character."'—Utica (N. F.) 


IIIaRLAND WArEkR-CURE.— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 
50), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M. D., 
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“pening Telegraph. “It is calculated to Physicians and Proprictors. 
instruct and smuds without filling the Send formeircolar.. 


mind with worthless fancies.”—Ph Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


phia Evening Tel The music is 
worth the subscription price.“ Canada 

Christian Advocate, - 
Terms $1 W a year. To clubs $1. 
n- 


Mrs. E. De La VERGNVR, M.D., 


149 CARLTON AVENUE, BRooKLyn. 


aane Ag 1 Hare Fea i ee ee 
FFF Sneveryschoo | WATERS’ Square AND Ur- 
5 — in the, U : RIGHT PriaNös, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 


Onoaxs, the best manufactured, to Let. 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 


5 


States. The attention of teachers 
ticularly invited. t 


Paane 124 Walnut te Y biladel payments received for the same. Second- 
- phia, Pa. 1t | hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $235. 


Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
unt te teachers and clergymen. Cash 
rha hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
Foni fepaired. New Toctave Pianos for 
dim and upward. Warercoms, No. 481 
Broadway, New Tork. 
A HORACE WATERS. 


$ e Morr 
HE EMENT - CURE, — 
eee may learn the partic l 
of this mode of treatment by sending for- 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
tha Movement, ure. 28 oenta. Address 67 
West 80th Strest, new York City. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
apariment muat reach the publishers by the 
lel of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended tio appear. Terms for ad. 
verlising, 3 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 
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Dr. Jerome KippkR's GEN- 
UTNE SIX CURRENT MACHINE received the 
Dienen premium at the American Institute. 

others pretending to have six currents 
are only tbe old trick revived, of the tor- 
pedo principle of one current taken over 
and over from the diferent metallic parte. 

Dr. Hammond, late Surgeon-General of 
U. 8. Army, in speaking of my improved 
apparatus, says that it is ‘the best yet de- 

d in any country, for the treatment of 
disease.” e magnetiam of the current 
AB is far greater In power than the so- 
called “direct and to and fro” current 
machine, which latter is proved by the 
records Aled at Washington, to be only an 
abortive attempt to get a patent for a new 
name applicd to the common machine, 
with two colle. Send for circular. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 490 
Broadway, New York. 


TRMPERANCE CuiImEs.—The 
National Temperance Society have just 
published a new Temperance Hymn and 
Tune Book, of 128 pages, comprising a 
great variety of New Music, Glees, Songs, 
and Hymns designed for the use of Tem- 
perance Meetings and Organizations, 
Bands of Hope, Glee Clubs, and the Home 
Circle. Many of the Hymns have been 
written expressly for this book, by some 
of the best writers in the country. The 
Odes of the Sons of Temperance and Good 
Templars are given in full, and set to ap- 
propriate music. The book is Edited by 

M. B. BRADBURY and J. N. STEARNS, 
and contains over 150 Hymns and Tunes, 
which will be found worthy of the great 
and noble Cause they are intended to ad- 
vance. Price, in paper covers, 3) cents, 
single copies; $25 per hundred. Price, in 
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HERA LD or HEALTE. 
ANNOUNCEMENT No. 1. Mre. R. B. Glea- 
aon, M. D., Is writing a series of 
TO LADIES, for the Herald 110 H. 
ANNOUNCEMENT No.2. Moses Coit Tyler 
is furnishing a series of papers, called 
MINUTES or aN ATHLETIC CLUB, for 
Herald of Health. They are ex 
fascinating and valuable. 
ANNOUNCEMENT No. 3. Professor Rufus 
King Browne is furnishing a series of 
illustrated papers, called the Prreror or- 
Cal. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN. 
ANNOUNCEMENT No. 4. Henry Ward 
Beecher is furnishing an article monthly, 
and the one in the April number is his dis- 
course on the dutſes of medical men, 
preached to medical studenta by request. 
Besides this, each number contains more 
than fifty other articles of great merit and 
value. See full prospectus, Feb 0 
ournal. Addresse MILL 
1 80 & CO., 15 Laight Street, New 
ork. 
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To Book Buyers!!! To 
Sunday-Schools, Our stock of Sunday- 
school books includes all the latest and 
best books from all the publishers. 

School Peien Family, and General 
Librarice—many times these Libraries can 
be made up for half the price usually paid. 


THEOLOGY 
is a epecialty with us. We do not hesitete 
to aay that ours is the place for the Theo- 
logian to buy his books, and also station- 
Bs Sermon Paper, aa | style and price. 
1 eels & Co., 37 Park Row, now 
Tor t 


AN ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, 
showing the facts in regard to the many 
different qualities of electricity, as now 
recognized by scientific men, will de sent 
to any address. free of expense. 

Address DR. JEROME EIDDER, 490 
Broadway. New York. 


Goop Books BY Mam— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 


ter where or by whom published, way be 
ordered at publisher's priora, from 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 


rd covers, 35 centa, single copies: $30 
r hundred. J. N. STEARNS, Publish- 
ng Agent, 172 William Street, New York. 


THe LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, FOR 1867. 


THE LIBERAL CnRISTrIAx, a weekly religious paper, contains a large amount and 
variety of original matter contributed by the most eminent writers in the Unitarian, 
Universalist, and other liberal communions; correspondence from various parts of the 
country and Europe; occasional discourses by the best liberal preachers; criticisms 
and abetracts of new books and current literature; the best family and children's read- 
ing which can be purchased or selected; diecussions of the most important and interest- 
ing questions of the day in an independent, fearless manner, but always in the light of 
Christian principles and in a Christian spirit; a summary of the religious intelligence 
most interesting to Liberal Christians generally, and a review of the principal events of 
the week. 


Tue LIBERAL CARISTIAN takes the place of the Christian Inquirer, which was estab- 
Ushed in 1847, and for twenty years was regarded as one of the best religious papers in 
the country. The new and enlarged paper is catablished to represent and advocate the 
ideas and principles of liberal Christianity in their intellectual breadth, spiritual 
catholicity, and practical applications; and aleo to urge the claims of political and social 
reform, and whatever relates to human welfare and advancement. It will set forth the 
great principles in which liberal Christians generally agree, and cultivate friendly rela 
tions, a fraternal spirit and co-operative action among the various branches of the liberal 
household —endeavoring to bring into practical and effective union all who believe in 
Christianity, pure and undefiled,” as a rational faith and a working power for tho 
redemption of the world. 


The Hartford Post says of Tax LIBERAL CHRISTIAN: In typographical appearance, 
in its literary finish, and in the gencral run of its contents, both in ite selected and 
original matters, it is unquestionably one of the ablest papers. published in the United 
States.“ This high estimate is indorsed by the New York Tribune. Evening Post, 
Boston Transcript, Norfolk County Journal, and other leading papers of the country. 


TERMS, $3 PER YEAR, PAYABLE IN ADvance. Specimens sent free when asked for. 
New York, February, 1887. : 
Published by the 
NEW YORK UNITARIAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


82 and 81 Nassau Street, New Tork. 
CHRISTIAN,” 


Address LIBERAL 
i Box 669%, P. O., New York. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
PATENT RecorD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
{ng the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign: 
relluble receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanica and advice to farmers; 
Mechanical Movements.“ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Fach number of the American Artizan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Drugi nuni- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American. Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six monthe, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publi-hers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engnged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

Proprio 0 1 & Os 
tors of the American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
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THe COMPLETE PHONOGRA- 


PHER; being an Inductive Exposition of 


Phonography, with its application to all 
branches of Reporting, and affording the 
fullest instruction to those who have not 
the assistance of an Oral Teacher: alao in- 
tended as a School-book. By Jamegs E. 
Munson, Official Srenopropher to the Sur- 
rogate’s Court of New York. 1vol. 12mo. 
Price, ag he 225. Address 
TOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


Notices OF THE Pres3s.—This is the | 
latest, and, in most respects. by far the, 


best book on Phonography that has vet 
been published. The book adheres closely, 
throughout, to general principles, avoiding 
all exceptional expedients; and in every 
part of it there are a clearness of arrange- 
ment and an exactness and conciseness of 
statement and illustration which peculiarly 
fit ic for use as a text-book in schools, and 
for a self-instructor.—N. Y. Times. 

The Complete Phonographer' gives a 
fall exposition of the principles and meth- 
ods of F honography, especially in its rela- 
tion to short-hand reporting. The volume, 
for its clearness of statement and fullness 
of details, will doubtless take the pre- 
cedence of all previous manuals on the 
subject. It is particularly adapted to the 
use of reporters, and can not fail to prove 
of great service to that important branch 


* 


of the profession of journalists.“ — V. F. 
Tribu 


ne. 

Mr. Munson’s work is not only a clear, 
intelligible, and complete exposition of 
Phonography, but it is also an attempt, 
and, we think, a successful one, to remove 
many of the incongruities of the petem as 
is has been written.—N. Y. World. 

»The Complete Phonographer' is by far 
the best book on Phonography that exists, 
and really establishes that which heretofore 
has been only a name with very little be- 
hind {t—the * American Standard System.“ 
— The * Nation” of Feb. th. 


ia h 
ue AMERICAN SchooL Di- 
ALOGUE Booxks.—No. 1, just published. 
contains: I. The Schoolboys’ Tribunal; 
II. The Straight Mark: . Fashionable 
Education; or, the Adopted Child; IV. 
The Eta Pi Society; V. The Rockville Pe- 
tition; VI. Pngge; VII. Ruffer, the Bore; 
VIII. Examination Day at Madame Savan- 
te’s; IX The Prize X. William 
Ray's History Lesson; XI. Slang; XII. 
Hominitic Geography ; XIII. Not at Home : 
XIV. The Queen's English. Price, by mail, 
paper, 50 cents; flexible cloth, 7 cents. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
Publishers. 
430 Broome Street, New York. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN Press, New York.—A new Baptist 
Paper, THE CHRISTIAN PRESS, was 
started in New York last February, and 
has been in successful operation since, far 
beyond the most sangnine expectations of 
its warmest friends. This has been done 
by the desire and advice of many pastors 
and influential laymen in and about the 
ciy wbo patronize it and wish it the 
! widest circulation as the organ of the de- 
nomination. 

It is designed to be a religious news- 
paper, In the true. broad sense of the term. 
and to report all the leading movements of 
the religious world, both at home and 
| broad, 


oth in Baptist and all Evangelical 
churches, and endeavor to enlist a power- 
ful. united influence of Protestant Chris- 
| tans against Rome, and tendencies toward 
| Rome, for which the Baptist Church, from 
| the simplicity of its faith and practice, is 
, peculiarly qualified to lead. It will have 
nothing to do with party politica, and yet 
will speak freely on tħe morality of politi- 
cal movements as involved in all parties 
and in all political action. It will deeply 
: sympathize with pastors and churches in all 
their relations and duties, speak freely of 
their labor and interests, try to aid them 
as far as possible, and open its columns at 
| all times and to any extent, in promotion 
of the same. 

It will rest on a broad platform as the 
organ of the Baptist Church, and aet the 

art of a faithful friend to all societies and 
Institutions connected with the same, and 
with entire impartiality. 

Distinguished correspondents have been 
engaged to aid in sustaining its columns, 
making it one of the ablest and best papers 

i published under the ey ta of Baptists, 

among whom are Drs. J. Dowling, Bab- 
ge, of New York; Revs. 
| J. B. Thomas and Lowy of Brooklyn ; 
Drs. Fish and Levy, of Newark; Rev. C. 
H. Malcom, of Newport, R. I.; Dr. Fuller, 
| of Baltimore; Dr. Robinson, of Rochester ; 
| Drs. Eaton and Arnold, of Hamilton; Drs. 
Hackett, Hovey, and Anderson, of New- 
ton; Drs. Neale and Eddy, of Boston; Dr. 
Gillette and Senator Anthony, of Washing- 
ton; Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn; 
and others in England and Paris. 
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a paper will be sent to subscribers by 
mail. 

Single cop &2 50 per year. 
Clubs, of five ur more 2 00 P 


P. S.—Any Pastor who will read this 
prospectus in his pulpit, with such remarks 
ie he may deem proper to make, shall re- 
ceive the CHRISTIAN PRESS one year, 
pratis; and ifhe, or any other person, will 
raise a club, of twenty or more, he shall 
have this paper for three years, gratis. If 
all the friends of the CHRISTIAN PRESS 
will aid in thia work, our list may be 
doubled in a few months. 
Address W. B. JACOBS, Editor. 


Dr. S. B. Surrn's ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC Macutnes.— The only oncs 
where a trne unmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for à circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the Six 
current’? contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important moditi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 
power.“ The book I allude to will be 
tound interesting aud instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 

N.T. The Magnetic power of my intensi- 
fied Direct Current raises nine pounds. 

“The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
gives a much strouger physiological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus, 

B. SILLIMAN, Jr., Yale College.“ 

Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 

Address DR. S. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 


ScaLEs.—A large variety of 


improved Weighing Scales for Stores, |. 


Markets, Factories, Families, etc., at re- 
duced prices—every Scale warranted. 

D. YOUNG, Agent, 56 Courtland Street, 
below Greenwich, New York. 

N and Howe's Scales always on 
hand. 
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Tur Second Part of Cox- 


CRETE MANUAL” is now ready. Price, 25 
cents. For sale at 389 Broadway, New 
York. S. T FOWLER, Fonrteenth Street, 
above Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tur FarMeEr’s RECORD AND 
Account Book, with Appropriate Read- 
ings and Rulings. For Recording Busi- 
nexs Transactions, Embracing Family and 
Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date 
of Bills Receivable and Payable. Names of 
Emploveces. when their Services Began, 
when Finished, Price Agreed on per Year, 
Month, or Day, and Entire Amount, ete. 
Also, the Number of Acres of each Grow- 
ing Crop. the Quality Riised. the Amount 
Sold. Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and 
the Entire Amount of cach. 

The whole so classified, arranged, and 
consolidated as to present the resalt of 
each year’s business transactions in the 
smallest possible compass, and also 80 
simple that the balance sheet can be easily 
and correctly adjusted. 

Together with Valuable Information for 
Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the Annual Report of Income 
Required to be made to the Assessor of 
Internal Revenue. 


DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE 
OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 


Two sizer—alike in the forms, differing 
only in size. Sent by mail, pre-paid. Prices, 
$4 and 36. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


THe PEOPLES JouRNAL— 
Rev. Rufus L. Perry, Editor, WiHam G. 
Hamilton, Assistant Editor. 

The PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, devoted to 
Christianity, Education, and Benevolence, 
is published every Saturday by the African 
Civilization Society at the African Civiliza- 
tion Building, Dean Street, near Troy 
Avenne, Rrooklyn, L. I. 

While professionally neutral in Politics, 
and denominational preron in Re- 
ligion, it is fearless and independent in the 
discussion of all matters, or questions per- 
taining to, and affecting the happiness and 
prosperity of man—particularly the negro. 


TERMS. 
One copy for one year. 41 50 
„Rix months 1 
One copy to Canada and the British 
Provinces, per ven. 2 
Single copies, at oflices............ 4 Cte 
TO CLUBS. 
Five copies, one year............. $7 00 
Ten on e ... 15 00 


With an extra copy lo the one that sends 
the len names. l 


Job Printing of every description exe- 
cuted at the offices of 

THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, 

in the best style, and at reasonable terme. 


THE Ambassador, published 
at 119 Nassau Street, publishes a sermon 
from Dr. Chapin every week. Terms $2 50 
a year. Address N. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, New York. t 


82.— Tools and instructions 
complete for eoldering all materials. A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulare a s A. P. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 4t* 

Boarprye IN New York — 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
Ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of. the 


city. 

Torxisu Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprictors. 


For tus Dear.—Haslam’s 
Magnifying Tubes can be worn on the 
head and concealed from view by the hair, 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assemblies. Send for a pam- 

sa HASLAM, 32 John Street, a 
or 
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TuE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 


MonTuLy. Devoted to Popular Instruction 
and Literature. 


Contents for March, 1887: 


I. Oceanic Phenomena—III. Tinted Wa- 
ters, Phosphorescence, Red Waters, etc., by 
J. J. Stevenson. 

II. Office of the Schoolmaster. 

III. An Improvement. by Dr. D. A. Douai. 

IN. Notes on District Schools, by H. T. 
Hickok. 

V. John Boyd A Story of School Life, 
by Wm. W. Tufte. 

VI. Culture. 

VII. Corporal Panishment of Girls. 

VIII. Rambling Talk, by F. A Horton. 

IX. Ruffer, the Bore—A Dialogue by 
Whitte Moore. 

X. Composition of Fnglich. 

XI. Hero Worship, by T. 8. Doolittle. 

XII. Eminent Foreign Educators deceas- 
ed in 186. 

XIII. Speaking and Readi 


XIV. School w Naturally Existent 
Within the Pupil. 
XV. On the Pronoun Who. 


XVI. Gerard on Schools. 

XVII. Model Compositions. 

XVIII. Educational Intelligence: United 
States, Urugnay, Great Britain. Bs varia, 
Prussia, Russia, Torkey, Syria Egypt, 
Cape Good Hope, New Zealand, ada- 


gancar. 

XIX. Reviews of New Booke: Phyei- 
olagy, Lawyer in the School Boom, World 
betore the Deluge, Hist. Monthfal of Bread. 
Woman's Work in Civil War, Patriotism 
at Home, American Family in Germany, 
College Library, 4sop’s Fables, Story ot 
a Stomach, Laboulaye’s Fairy Book, The 
Metric System, etc. 

Notes on Science and the Arts. 

XXI. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Poeitions. 

XXII. Descriptions and Price Liste of 
S 850 Books, and all Articles for Use in 

Onin. 


Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimene by 
mal. prepaid, 15 cente. 
CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 
Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in 
exchange for a little work in the Ednea- 
tional field, a copy of Wrssrxr’s ROYAL 
Quarto Dictionary, price. $19. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


Publishers. 
480 Broome Street, New York. 


WANTED], a good Hygienic 
Teacher, a Reformor in every seime of the 
word, one who if competent to teach tho 
common branches of the English laugnage, 
and is willing to help teach and train chil- 
dren to make nseſul men and women. Our 
family consiete of cleven children, eix girls 
and five boys, tbe oldest sixteen yeare, and 
the yonnyest cight months. I am willin 
to pay all that a teacher is worth. 4 

leasaut. comfortabie home assured. For 
rther pert cian apply to JORN KAER- 
CHER, Preston. Flmore County Minn. 


New Music. 


Come Back To ERIX— Words 
and music by Claribel. C; 
arranged for violin 5 cte, 

TuE Light IN THE WIN pow beautiful 
new song by Virginia Gabriel....... 40 cte. 
CoE Sine TO Mg Acain. For violin 
15 c.; words and music for piano.. 80 cts. 

“Hina, “a new waltz by Dan Godfrey. 
composer of Mabel and Guards waltzce, 
which are played at the Central Park con- 
certe, and have become immensely Us 


„„ „4 „1 


85 cte. 
ſor the 
III oho i eS | ees ae 15 cts. 
MEET ME IN TRR LANE, Schottiech ar- 
ranged for 
EVER 
Pill wipes EÀ 20 
L’Aynricarns Waltzes—confaining the 
principal airs from Meyerbcer’s celebrated 
opera, arranged by Dan Godfrey, compos- 
or of the ‘Guards,’ Mabel, and Hilda 
Waltzes... sason.. cee 40 cis. 
Arranged forthe violin 15 cta, 
Music sent by mail. scenrely wrapped, 
on receipt of the marked prices, 
DERICK BLUME, 
208 Bowery, New York. 
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AN ESSAY ON WAY, 


In Four EPISTLES To St. JoHN, LORD BOLINGBROKE. By ALEXANDER 
Pore. Wrrn NOTES, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUMBER. | 
—0 
ViInrrovs and vicious every man must be, 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise, 
And e’en the best, by fits what they despise. 
'Tis but by parts we follow good or ill, 
For, vice or virtue, SELF directs it still; 
Each individual seeks a several goal; 
But Heaven's great view is one, and that the Whole; 
That counterworks cach folly and caprice ; 
That disappoints the effect of every vice; 
That happy frailties to all ranks applied, 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride; 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief; 
That, virtue’s ends from-vanity can raise, 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise ; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 
Heaven, forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant, or a friend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call, 
Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common interest, or endear the tie; 
To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here; 
Yet from the same we learn, in its decline, 
Those joys, those loves, those interests to resign ; 
Taught, half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away.* 
Whate'er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will charge his neighbor with himself. 
The learn’d is happy, nature to explore ; 
The fool is happy that he knows no more; 
The rich is happy.in the plenty given; 
The poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 
The starving chymist in his golden views 
Supremely blest; the poet in his muse. 
See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend; 
See some fit passion every age supply ; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 
some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite; 
Scarfs, garters, gold, muse his riper stage, 
Aud beads and prnyer-books are the toys of age: 
Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before ; 
Till tired he sleeps, and lifes poor play is o'er! 
Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays, 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days ; 
Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 
And each vacuity of sense by pride; 
These.build as fast as knowledge can destroy ; 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble joy ; 


= — —— — — 


* For a treatise on the process of dying see * New Physiosnomy.“ The author 
takes the ground that it is not hard for the good man, fmi of years, ripe with 
works, and a settled faith in God. to die. That both the physical birth and death are 


natural, and in accordance with His plans and purposes. 


| + Playthings to the enild are equisalent to property to the man: and it is a trne say- 
A iuz of most of us, that we are “once a man and twice a child.“ Dotage is a second 
childhood. But man ripens into the spiritual. It is his body, not his mind or spirit. 


that grows old. The immortal part knows nothing of tine but of eternity. 
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One prospect lost, another still we gain; 
And not a vanity is given in vain ;* 
Eer mean -elflove becomes by foree divine, 

- ‘The seale to measure others wants by thine. 
Soe Fand confess, one comfort still must rise— 
“Tis this, though Max’s A Foor, yet Cop is wise. 


EPISTLE III. 


Or eum NATURE AND STATE OF MAN WITU RESPECT TO SOCTETY. 


The whole universe one system of society. Nothing made wholly for itself, nor yet 
wholly for another. The happiness of animals mutual. Reason or inetinct operate 
alike to the good of each individual. Reason or instinct operate alike to society, fu 
all animals. How far society is carried by instinct. how much farther by reason. Of 
that which is called the state of nature. Reason instructed by Instinct in the inven- 
tion of arts, and ‘a the forms of society. Origin of political societies. Origin of 
monarchy. Futriarchal government. Origin of true religion, and government, from 
the same principle of love. Origin of superstition and tyranny, from the same prin- 
ciple of fear. The influence of self-love, operating to the social and public good. 
Restoration of true religion and government on their first principle. Mixed guvern- 
ment. Various forms of each, and true end of all. 


p HERE then we rest: “ The universal 
z — A 
— — cause 
D — — Acts to one end, but acts by various 
laws.” 


In all the madness of superfluous health, 
The train of pride, the impudence of 


— wealth, 
, 2 Let this great truth be present night and 
Sec day, 
But most be present, if we preach or 
pray. 


L Look round our world; behold the 
-- chain of love 

Combining all below and all above. 
Bee plastic nature working to this end, 
The siugle atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbor to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one center still, the gencral good. 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 
Sce life dissolving vegetate again: 

1 turns that perish, other forms supply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die, 


We repeat. ren grows out of Approbafiveness, when in excese. It is akin 
to self-love, but @iilers much from dignity or true manliness. It gives only temporary 
enjoyment, te or no real happiness. 
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Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 

They rise, chey break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign; parts relate to whole; 

One all-extending, all-preserving soul 

Connects each being, greatest with the least; 
Made beast an aid of nan, and man of beast; 
All served, all serving: nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 
Has God, thou fool, worked solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spread the flowery lawn. 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his ewn, and raptures, swell the note. 


The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer: 

The hog, that plows not, nor obevs thy call, 
Lives on the labors of this lord of all. 

Know, nature's children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, “* See all things for my use!“ 
See man for mine!" replies a pampered goose: 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the powerful still the weak control; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole: 

Nature that tyrant checks: He only knows, 
And helps another creature's wants and woes 
Say, will the falcon, stooping trom above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? 
Admires the jay, the insect’s gilded wings? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings: 

Man cares for all: To birds he gives his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods: 
For some his interest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride: 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

The extensive blessing of his luxury ; 

That very life his learned hunger craves, 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves; 
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Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest: 
Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favor'd man by touch ethereal slain. 

The creature had its feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er! 

To each unthinking being, Heaven u friend, 
Gives not the useless knowledge of its end : 

To man imparts it; but with such a view, 

As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 
The hour conceal’d, and so remote the fear, 
Death still draws nearer, never sceming near. 
Great standing miracle! that Heaven assign'd 
Its only thinking thing, this turn of mind.* 

II. Whether with reason, or with instinct blest, 
Know, all enjoy that power which suits them best; 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportioned to their end. 
Say, where full instinct is the unerring guide, 
What pope or council can they need beside %4 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 

Cares but for service, or but serves when prest, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near ; 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o’ershoot, but just to hit; 

While still too wide or short is human wit; 
Sure by quick nature happiness to gain, 
Which heavier reason labors at in vain. 

This too serves always, reason never long; 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing powers, 
One in their nature, which are two in ours! 
And reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 

In this tis God directs, in that ’tis man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempest to withstand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? 

Who bid the stork, Columbus like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council, states the certain day ; 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 

III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds : 

But as he framed the whole, the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants build human happiness ; 

So, from the first eternal order ran, 

And creature linked to creature, man to man, 
Whate'er of life all quickening either keeps, 
Or breathes through air, or shoots beneath the deepa, 
Or pours profuse on earth, and nature feeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 
Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 

Each loves itself, but not itself alone, 


Each sex desires alike, till two are one. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


In early youth, when the animal propensities predominate, we think little of the 
spiritual, and lens of death. In middle age, our minds seem to balance between tho 
material of the earth and the ethereal of the spiritual. But in old age. if the spiritual 
eyes have been opened. we naturally tire of earth and its interests, ays yearn for “a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ It ia not hard for a good man 
to let goof earth. He contemplates the change with serenity and hope. It ls only 
the ekeptic, the infidel, and the animal part of man that shrinks, fears, and trembles 
at the thought of hie inevitable change. 

t It wonld be blasphemy to attempt to teach a dog to pray. His instinct could not 
comprenne ita signiticanee. He has no moral sense. 

$ We claim, on phrenological grounds, that reason is at least a step higher than 
mere instinct. But we also claim that man possesses all the instincts common to the 
lower animale, even Jn n higher degree than the animals themselves: that reason is 
superadded, and that the momp sentiments make man by nature a religions belne—- 
for are not all nations and trifes fnelined to worship tandin not man, by virtue of his 
reason and his moral or spiritual sense, rather than by aize or physical strength. lord 
of all created things? and who can place limits on the pouelbilities of his mental 
reach, or of development and improvement! 
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“OLD ABE” THE VETERAN EAGLE. 


Wuo of our young readers has not heard of 
“Old Abe,” the Veteran Eagle? We suppose 
nearly all have heard something about him; 
but for tlre benefit of those who have not, we 
present the following short account of the gal- 
lant bird, showing how nobly he did his duty 
in our late war in cheering on our brave boys 
to victory. 

“ Old Abe” is a native of Lake Superior, and 
when quite young was taken from his nest by 
O-ge-mah-we-ge-zhig, a wild Indian in Upper 
Wisconsin, in the month of July, 1861. The 
Indian children called him “ Mee-ke-zeen-ce” 
(Little Eagle). In the same year the eaglet 
was sold to a farmer for a bushel of corn, and 
who finding “Old Abe” grew very “fast and 
saucy,” and was given to many. belligerent 
freaks among his domestic animals, conceived 
the idea one day that his eagle should go to 
the war. Acting on this idea, he took him to 
Eau Claire, where he was sold. Subsequently 
he was presented to Company C, Eighth 
Wisconsin Volunteers, who made a standard 
for him, upon which he was carried beside 
the regimental flag. For three years he was 
in all the marches of the regiment, and in 
all their battles, cheering on his soldier com- 
rades, and valiantly doing good service in his 
way. So, in one sense, the brave bird became 
the leader of his regiment. 

A correspondent, who witnessed his appear- 


ance in battle, wrote: 


“When the regiment is engaged in battle, 
‘Old Abe’ manifests delight. At such a time 
he will always be found in his appropriate 
place at the head of Company C. To be seen 
in all his glory, he should be observed when the 
regiment is enveloped in the smoke of battle. 
Then the eagle, with spread pinions, jumps up 
and down on his perch, uttering such wild, 
fearful screams as an cagle alone can utter. 
The fiercer and louder the storm of battle, 
the fiercer, wilder, and louder the screams. 
What a grand history he will have — what 
a grand eagle he will be a hundred years 
hence! Pilgrims will come from all parts of 
the world to see the eagle that was borne 
through this, our second war for Independence.” 

Colonel J. W. Jefferson, who led the valiant 
Eighth in the Red River expedition, thus hap- 
pily describes the eagle on parade and in 
battle: 

Old Abe’ was with the command in nearly 
every action (about twenty-two), and in thirty 
skirmishes. He enjoyed the excitement; and 
I am convinced, from his peculiar manner, he 
was well informed in regard to army move- 
ments, dress parade, and preparations for the 
march and battle. Upon parade, after he had 
been a year in the service, he always gave heed 
to ‘attention With his head obliquely to the 
front, his right eye directly turned upon the 
parade commander, he would listen and obey 
orders, noting time accurately. After parade 
had been diamissed, and the ranks were 
being closed by the sergeants, he would lay 
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and make himself generally at home. 


friends. 


“OLD ABE,” THE VETERAN EAGLE. 


aside his soldierly manner, flap his wings, 
When 
there was an order to form for battle, he 
and the colors were first upon the line. His 
actions upon those occasions were uneasy, 
turning his head anxiously from right to left, 
looking to see when the line was completed. 
Soon as the regiment got ready, faced, and put 
in march, he would assume a steady and quiet 
demeanor. In battle he was almost constantly 
flapping his wings, having his mouth wide 
open, and many a time would scream with wild 
enthusiasm. This was particularly so at the 
hard-fought battle of Corinth, when our regi- 
ment repulsed and charged, or, you might say, 


‘made a counter-charge, on Price's famous 


Missouri brigade.” 

At the close of the war “Old Abe” was 
publicly presented to the Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, and accepted by him on behalf of the State. 
He was the people's idol for a long time. 
Thousands came to sce him from afar, and it 
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great was their success that Mr. Sewell was 
enabled to pay over sixteen thousand dollars 
to the committee of the Fair! 

But Mr. Sewell had become so deeply inter- 


ested in the success and happiness of his little. 


children’s army, and disliked to relinquish the 
hold he had gained on their affections so much, 
that he started the Little Corporal, through 
which he might correspond with them, and 
work with the children whom he loved; and 
to that gentleman we are indebted for this 
pretty little story, and the beautiful likeness of 
“Old Abe,” the Veteran Eagle. 


ee 


A NEGRo Discvssion hour Eccs.—In 


the fairest village of Western New York, the 


“culled pussens,“ in emulation of their white 
brethren, formed a debating society for the 
purpose of improving their minds by the dis- 
cussion of instructive and entertaining topics. 
The deliberations of the society were presided 
over by a venerable darkey, who performed 
the duties with the utmost dignity peculiar to 
his color. The subject for discussion on the 
occasion of which we write was, “ Which am 
the mudder ob de chicken—de hen wot lay de 
egg, or de hen wot hatches de chick?” The 
question was warmly debated, and many rea- 
sons pro and con. were urged and combated by 
the excited disputants. Those in favor of the 
latter proposition were evidently in the major- 
ity,and the president made no attempt to con- 
ceal that his sympathies were with the domi- 
nant party. At length an intelligent darkey 
arose from the minority side, and begged leave 
to state a proposition to this effect: “ Spose,” 
said he,“ dat you set one dozen duck's eggs 
under a hen, and dey hatch, which am de 
mudder, de duck or de hen?“ This was a 
poser, was well put, and nonplused the other 
side, even staggering the president, who plain- 
ly saw the force of the argument, but had 
committed himself too far to yield without a 
struggle; so, after cogitating and scratching 
his wool a few minutes, n bright idea struck 
him. Rising from his chair in all the pride of 


conscious superiority, he announced: “ Ducks 


became necessary that he should havea suitable 
residence for the reception of his numerous ` 


So the noble bird was placed upon 
the retired list; a beautiful residence was ap- 
propriated to his use, and now he lives at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and is one of the “ lions” 
of that city. 

Not only was “ Old Abe” of great service on 
the field of battle, but he has also been the means, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Alfred Sew- 
ell, the editor of the Little Corporal, Chicago, 
of aiding very much our sick and wounded 
soldiers left in the trail of the war. When the 
great Sanitary Fair was held in Chicago, that 
gentleman procured a likeness of the brave 
eagle, and organized a corps of boys and girls 
throughout the whole of America to sell his 
photograph. These he called The Army of 
the American Eagle,” and they numbered 
early twelve thousand loyal children, and so 


ee 


am not before the house; chicken am de ques- 
tion; derfore I rule de ducks out!’ and do it 
he did, to the complete overthrow of the oppo- 
nents. 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


8. R. WELLS, 


Is devoted to The Sctence of Man, tn all its branches, 
including PnuxaxxOLOOVY. Prraroveaey, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
ParcuoLtoey, ETrnNOLOOVY, SocroLouy, ete. It for- 
nishes a guide in Choosing n Pursuit, in select- 
ing a Wife or a Husband, and in judging of the 
dispositiors of those around us, by all the known 
external e Signs of Chirneter.” 

Trxus.— A New Volume, the 45th, commenced with 
January (1567). Published monthly, $2 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers, 20 cents. Clubs of ten or more, 81 50 
each. Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen every- 
where. Address, Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

$89 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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THE IMMENSE PROFITS OF 
THE TEA TRADE. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY becamo fully convinced, several years aga, 
that consumers of Toa and Coffee were paying too many and 
too large profits on these articles of every day consumption, 
and therefore organized THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, to do away, as fur as possible, with these enor- 
mous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them with 
these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the Ameri- 
can Honses, leaving out of the account onttrely tho profits 
of the Chinese factors. 

First: The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipmente—and some of the 
richest retired merchants in this country have made their 
immense fortnnes through their Houses in China, 

Second: The Banker makes large profits upon the for- 
eign exchange used in the purchase of Tea. 

Third : The Importer makes a profit of 80 to 50 per cent. 
in many cases. 

Fourth: On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 
to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per 
cent 

Fifth: The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Siwth : The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
eale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 
per cent. 

Seventh: Tho Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to G per cent. 

Eighth The Retailer sells it to the Customer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

Whon you have added to these EIGHT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, coopernges and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived 
what the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to 
show why we can sell so very much lower than other 
dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 


and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and waste, th 


with the exception of a small commission paid for pur- 
chasing to our correspondents in China and Japan, one car- 
tage, and a small profit to ourselves—which, on our largo 
sales, willamply pay us 


Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price (with the small ad- 
ditiona: expense of transportation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they como direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned at 
our expense within 80 days, and have the money refunded. 

The a aad continuo to sell at tho following prices: 
OOLONG (Black), 70, 80, 90, best $1 per lb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70, 80, 90, best $1 per Ib 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80, 90, $1, $1 10, best 


31 20 per Id. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80, 90, $1, $1 10, best $1 95 per Ib 


YOUNG | HYSON (Green), 80, 90, $1, $1 10, beat $1 25 
š er lb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 


COFFBE DEPARTMENT. 


Our Coffee Department is very oxtensive—the largest 
perhaps, in the country. We ran three engines constantly, 
and sometines four and five, in roasting and grinding our 
Coffee. Our Coffee buyers are experts, who examine most 
of the Coffees imported, and select the best and finest 
flavors for our trade. We employ the most experienced and 
skillful roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall 
be cooked in a perfect manner. It is always fresh, for our 
urders crowd our facilities to thoir utmost capacity. A 
considerable portion of the Coffee put upon the market of 
late years is picked while the pods are green, and subjected 
to artificial heat to open the pode. This is not so good as 
that which ripensin the natural way upon the plant. Our 
Coffee buyer thoroughly understands this business. and can 
readily distingnish the naturally ripened from the artificial- 
ly cured; snd he only buys the Coffee which {a naturally 
Fiponed. We examine the cargues as soon as they arrive, 


and our trade is so large that it requires all the finest lots, 
This is what gives our Coffee a superior flavor to many 
others, and the same flavor it used to have in days long gone 
by. It ie a common saying that most Coffee does not taste 
as well as it formerly did. The reason for it is, tbut a eon- 
siderable porron of it is picked before it is fally ripe. We 
sell none but the fully ripe, rich flavored Coffee. 


Coffee Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20e., 25c., 80c., 35c., best 40c, per 
pound. Hotels, Saluons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using onr FRENCH BREAKFAST AND 
DINNER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price of 80c. 
per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from SOc. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing thoir Teas of: ~” ` 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


Nos. 81 aud 33 VESEY ST., corner of Church St. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner of Bleecker St. ` 

No, 461 EIGHTH AVE., north cor. Thirty-fourth St. 
No. 399 SPRING ST. 

No. 205 FULTON BT., BROOKLYN, cor. Concord St. 
No. 188 GRAND ST., WILLIAMSBURG. 


— — 


COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddler» and 
small stores, (of which class we are supplying many thous- 
ands, all of whom are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled, and in case of Clubs oan have 
cach party’s name marked on their package and directed by 
sending thetr orders to Nos, 81 and 88 Vesey Street. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throngh- 
aut the Country, and for which we feel very grateful. 
Some of our Clubs send orders weekly, and somo not 60 
often; while others keep a standing order to be supplied 
with a givon quantity each week, or at stated periods, and 
in all cases, (where sufficient time has elapsed), Clubs have 
repeated their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for leas than 880 had 
better send Post-Office drafts, or money witb their orders; 
to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger 
orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who bave taken an interest 
in getting up Clubs: and when any of them come to New 
York we shall be happy to have them call upon us and 
make themselves known. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the Club. Our profits aro small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compHment- 
ary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 


N. B. All villages and towne where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together can reduce the cost of their 
Tons and Coffees about one-third by sending direotly to 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 81 & 33 Vesey St., Oor. Church. 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,648, New York City, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to got 
up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join ina Olub say how moch Tea or Coffee he 
wanta, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
publisbed in the paper or in our elreulars. Write the 
names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, and when the 
Club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each 
party’s goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon 
them, with the cost, so there need be no confnsion in their 
distribution—each party getting exactly what he orders 
and no more. The cost of transportation the members of 
the club can divide oquitably among themselves. 

Tho fuuds to apar for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery. 

We publish some of our Club lists to show how it is done 
and as matter of reference, 

After the first Club we send blanka. 


Direct your orders plainly, THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY, Nos. 81 and 88 Vesey street, Post-Office 


Box, 5,648—as some parties imitate our name as near as 
Tes as you sent before, and you will hear from us again. 


they dare to. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From the Methodist, New York City. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.—In no- 
ticing the operations of this large and enterprising 
establishment, it may be proper for ns to offer a remark in 
explanation of the reasons which induce us to call the at- 
tention of the community to a concern which has reached 
its erninence in public favor. It is our undeviating rule to 
exercise a scrupulous judgment In relation to business en- 
terprises—never recommending any except such as we 


believe have been proved worthy and reliable, and whose 
system of business, uprightness of dealing with their cus- 
tomers, and ample capital to fulfiii thefr engagements, are 
fally establisbed, Upon these principles we call attention 
to the advertisement of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, pnblished in our advertising columns. The 
Company bave several very l stores, located in differ- 
ent parte of the city, atucked with the best and most ser- 


viceablo goods, which they are content to sell at merely 
living profits, as they have proved by thelr prices for the: 
past five or eix years. They have but one price, which is 
no small consideration to those who are dependent to any 
considerable degree upon servants or children to make pur- 
chases, or to those who wish to order from the country. By 
these rules alone the Company propose in the futuro to con- 
duet their vast and rapidly augmenting trade. Belleving 
that tho ability and disposition of the 48 arv ample - 
to perfurm all thoy promise, warrants us in calling special 
attention to them in our columns. It is a trite saying 
“that tho honest strivings of honest men are sure to be com- 
mended, thoir business efiorts encouraged and ultimately 
adequately compensated.” 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS 
FROM CLUBS. 


Xenia, Dallas Oo., Iowa, Nov. 8, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company. 

Bres : The order that I sent to your honse the fore part 
of this Bummer gave univeral satisfaction, and all of the 
Club havo been trying for some time to get me to make up 
another. The complimentary package which I received 
was the best ten I have drank in Iowa. Please fill che 
following order, and Express me at Boonsborough. lowa. 

ZERAH E. COTTRELL, 


Franconia, N. H., Nov. 10, 1866. 
The Great American Tea Company. 

Gentlemen: My last order for Tea of 59 pounds camo to 
hand in due time all right, and has given entire satisfaction, 
and if you continue to send us as good Tea us you have 
sent, you are sure of a permanent trade in this place. The 
Iinporlal was the best of anything we have bad in this place. 
Several of the Clubs have told me that it was better than the 


Tea they had paid 82 a pound. I send you another order 
for $68 65. Please forward, ns before, by Express, to 
Franconia, N. H., Grafton County, I thank you for the 
complimentary package. Add rees 


PRIEST YOUNG, Franconia, N. H. 


— 


Elk Horn, Wia., Nov. 10, 1666. 
Great American Tea Com 


y. 
nee shi or Tes she ‘Aled and the T ‘yn We ately 
pr weight; a ovd quality. We are a 
Woll tattooed, anc others wished they had joined us. I 
shall doubtless send another order before long, for we bave 
paid large profits to small traders long enough. 
Kespectfully yours, &., 


O HAND. 


Fafrmount, III., Nov. 12, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company. 

GENTLEMEN ; Your Advocate fell into my hands yesterda 
morning, and I at once openod a Club in my shop, an 
hasten to send it now, as it bas reached the required size, 
(320) and it will take faster and easier after we receive the 

bill. I bave ent out and posted up in my shop the 
price list and some other items, and shall keep a Club open 
rpetually. My shop is in a public place aned adjacent to 
he depot, and I can, ere long, buy of you about all the Tea 
that is used in this town and vicinity. I shall aim to keep 
some Tea on hand to supply such persons as cannot walt 
for retarn bill, and also that I may 125 the Club open Jong- 
er, and thereby increase the size of the bill. I would say 
that we are heartily gled that your enterprise is in 
aetual success. 
Yours 


traly, 
H. M. ROBINSON. 


Cl. B ORDERS. 


Triumph, III., Jan. 7, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Company. 
Nos. 81 and 88 Vesey St., N. Y. 

Gents: My last order came to hand in good condition, 
and gave entire eatisfaction. I herewith send-you another 
order, all new names, and all farmers. Please send as good 
, Many thanks for the complimentary package. 

i Youfs truly. 
n. H. WORSLEY; 
Please ship to Mendota (by Express) Lasalle Co, IN. 


4 Ib. Young Hyson ..0. Billings..... . at 81 25.. $5 00 
4 “ ... . Win, Austin nt 125. 5 00 
4 4 . . T. Hitehens at 1 25. 3 00 
4 bag . . . J. Worsley. oii... at 12>.. 8 00 
4 S . . . . O. C. Webster. . . . at 125.. 3 00 
4 .. John Quigley.. . e. r: 1 25. 5 00 
4 ie .. . . James Quigiey.,..at 1 25. 5 00 
4 = . . . D. Westgate.....:.88 1 25.. 8 00 
; : .. A, Anstſu At 1 25... 5 00 

a . . . A. Chrvatier......a¢ 1 25.. 8 75 
8 * . . . 8. 1E. Uillet, . . .. at 1 95. . 3 75 
1 Oolong 8. $B; Ginet sekisi at 1 0... 1 00 
2 Young Myso s D. nB.......a¢ 1 25.. 2 60 
2 dJapan..............D Parsons........ at 125.. 2 50 
2 Young Hyson......H. Presher........at 1 23.. 2 80 
2 Young Uyaon......Mr. Hewlet....... at 1 25. 380 
51 Ibs. ° $68 60 
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A List of Works 


BY 


Fowler and Wells, 889 Broadway, New York. 


The following List, embraces most of our Books, save private Medical Works 
contained in our “SpeciaL List,” and those on PHONOGRAPHY, which are 
given in separate Catalogues, sent on receipt of stamp. Copies of these Works 


will be sent by Return Post, on receipt of price. Address as above. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Annual of Phrenology and 
Pavstognomy for 1867. By S. R. Weile. 
Fifty illustrats sessen cece eens 20 cts. 


American Phrenological Jour- 
14421 A ban soowiy ilustrated mon hly. 
Ediuved by S i Wells. a year... 04 00 


Combe’s Lectures on Phreno- 
logy. A cumplete course, In muslin...) 75 


the Duties of vlan. New Ed. revised ar 


Combe’s Moral Philosophy 3 or, 
enlarged. 1 9 8 8 8 1 75 


Geu. Come 


Chart for Recording various 
Developments. Designed zor Phrenolo- 
Kist eee core we ee e e won ce vs lOG. 


Constitution of Man. By Geo. 
Combes. Authorized Kd. Illustrations. 91 75 


Complete Works of Dr. Gall on 
Phronology, 6 vols., (Very scarce.) net. 613 


Defence of Phrenolo 


A gu- 
menis and Testimony. By Bua 


man. . 1 50 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on, 
ite ( oncurd and Discord. By N. Sizer,...25a 


Education Complete. Embracing 
Physiology, Avimal and Mental, Self-Cul- 
ture, and Memory; One large vol. 


Education, founded on the Na- 
ture of Man. ByDr.Spurzheim Muslin, 1 50 


Illnstrated Chart of Physiog- 
nowy, in map form A 


Matrimony, or, Phrenology and Phy- 
siulogy applied to the Selection of Congenial 
companions for Life. By Fowler,.......50c, 


+ 


| Memory and Intellectual Im- 


provement; applied to Solf-Euuration,..1 50 


Mental Science, Le on, 
according tothe Philos iv ot Phreno gr. 
By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Musiin,.,...... 130 


New Physiognomy, or, Signs of 
Churac ter— A neten throw tempera- 
Ment an Extarnay Faris. nud especiaity m 
fhe Homan Foe Divine Wi. more than 
1000 iltustrutione By 8. R. Wilis. Bt or 
Phrengosical dourual., Inoue large volume, 
handsomely bonnd. {n mustin, a... 2 40 
Heavy ealn W rde e. ses 
Turkey morocce, full git. 

The Treatise of Mn. WEI. .S. whieh ia r- 
ably printed, aud profuseiv sihist ated. is pr ne 
ably the most complete Haire ceon the 
subject in the lung unge. NOY ribun. 


Phrenology Proved, Illu, rated 
and Applied.  Trirty-reventh cd A 
standard work on the Sence, musim,. . 175 


Phrenology and tho Scriptures. | 


By Rev. Joun Pierpont,.......... 2.68 8 
Phrenological Guide. Designed 
for tue use Gi Studen... 2350. 


Phrenological Bust, Designed es- 
pecially for Learners, showgne the esae: lo- 
canon of all the Orcaus of the Brain fal y 
developed. Prive, tac wbt box bor puchine 
(Not naliable . 175 


Phrenological Specimens for 
Societies gud Privato Cabinets. 40 Custs 
nel. (ot MAPLE. ZII. 30 00 


Self-Culture and Perfection of 


Churucter. Musi cece eee ee 130 


Selſ- Instructor in Phrenology 
and Physiology. Illustrated with one hun- 
dred engravings Paper ** 00. 
The samo in muslin,................ e 


HYDROPATHY; OR, WATER CURE. 


Accidents and Emergencies, By 
Alfred Smee. Notos by Trall. I!lustrated,25c. 


Children, their Hydropathtc Manage- 
ment in Health und Disease. Dr. Shew, 1 75 


Consumption, its Causes, Prevention 
anl Cure. By Dr Shew. Bluslin,......1 30 


Cook Book, Hydropathic. With 
New Recipes, Hilnatruted. By Dr. Trall, 1 50 


Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, inald'e Diphtheria. By Dr Trall, 5c. 


Domestic Practice of Hydro- 
pathy, with 15 engraved illustrations or im- 
portant subjects. By E Johnson, M. D. 420 0 


Family Physician, Hydropa- 
thie, Ry Dr. Shñew. u large and valuabie 
work for home practice. Profusely ilins- 
FFII ͤͤͤ ⁵ u ea, MOOD 


Hydropathy, or, Water- Cure. Prin- 
ciples uud Modes of Treatment. Dr. Sew. 130 
© 


Hydropathy for the People. 
With otservations on Drones, Diet. Air, and 
Excreiscx, Notos hy Dr. Tra. 1 50 


Midwifery and the Discases of 
Women. A practical work. Hy Dr.Shew, 175 


Philosophy of Water-Cure. By 
J. Baliarne, M.D. A work tor lb inne fz. 500 


Practice of Water-Cure,. By Drs. 
Wilson and Gully. 4 handy popn'nr 
“ Schnee a 8 . 00. 


Mydropathic Eneyclopedia: il- 
lustrated. A Complete Svstem of Hydro- 
pany and Hygiene, embracing Anatomy. il- 
ustrated; Physology of the Human Body ; 
Hygiene Agencies, aud the Preservation of 
Health; Dietetics and Comkery > Theory 
and Practice of Treatment ; Spertal Patho- 
logy and Hydro-Therapenties, incioding the 
Natore, Cuusen. Symptons, aud Treatment 
of all known Diseases; Apolicslton to Sur- 
sical Diseases and to Hydropathy, to Mud- 
wifery and the Nursery, With Three Hnn- 
dred Bngrayiues, and nearly One Thousand 
Pages, incloding a Glo-eary, Tanlo of Con- 
teuts, and Index, complete. By R. T. Trall. 
J! ˙ͤ W 4 50 


Of all the numerous publications & hich have 
t tained such a wide popularity, af issued by 
FowLER R WELLS, perhaps none nre more 
i to general ntility than this neh, com- 
1075 ransive. and well- arranged Encyclopedia.— 
. Y. Tribune. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Dis- 
eases; an exposition of the Causes, i rogress, 
end Terminations of Various Chronic Dis- 

By Dr. J. M. Gully. An amber on 


• 9 H P eee so oso © saver 


Water and Vegetable Diet in 
Scrofnla, Cancer, Asthma, ete. By Dr. 
Lamb. Notes by Dr. Shew Sfusiin, .. 1 30 


Water Cure in Every Known 
Disease. By J. M. Rausse. Muslin, 1 50 


Water-Cure Manual. A Popular 
work on Hydropathy. Muslin ... 1 50 
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WORKS ON 


Alcoholic Controversy. A Review 


the Westminster Review ini the Phystotor- 


ical Evrers of Teetotalism., By Dr Sritt, 50e. 
Anatomical and Physiological 


Plates. Those Plates were arranged ex- 
pressi” for Lecturers on Health, Physiology, 
etc. B7 R. T. Trall, M.D.. of the Now 
York Hydropatbic College. They are six in 
number, represeuting the normal position 
and I. fu-size of all the interna! vise re, 
luaxsuified illostrattons of the organs of the 
specin! senses, and n view of the principal 
nerver. arteries, veins, muscles, ote. For 
pair wlay Instruction, far famines, schools, and 
or profesmonal reference, they will be found 
far superior to anything of the kind teret- 
fore piblished. xs they are more complete 
and p-rieet in artistic desen and finish 
Price for the set, fully colored, backed and 
mounted on rollers, (Not mailable),...20 00 


Combe's Physiology, applied to the 
Improvement of Mantal and Physical Edu- 
cation Notes by Fowler, Muslin. . 1 73 


Digestion, Physiolo of, The 
1 of Biete ien By te. Combe, 50e. 


Family Gymnasium. Wich nume- 
rous lilustratiens ; containing the most tm- 
rtant methel of applying Gymnastic, Ca- 

isthe ic. Kinesipathic, and Vocal exercises 

tu the development of the bodily organs, the 
luvigeration of their fanctions, the preserva- 
1% of health, and cure of diseases and defor- 
mities By R. T. Trall. M. D ⁊ 73 


Family Dentist, A Popular Treatise 
onthe Teeth. By B C. Warner, M. D., 1 50 


Food and Diet, containing an Abalip- 
kis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Dr 
J. Pereira. Edited by Dr. I. ee 175 


Fruits and Farinacea the Pro- 
per Fosi of Man. With Notes and engraved 
Ibustintivus. By R. T. ‘Trail, M.D. Mus- 
u,,“ etal on! eee a 175. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


| Human Voice, its Right Management 


lu Speaking aud Heading..... .......... 58e. 


Mereditary Descent, its Laws and 
Facts applied to Human Improvement, 1 30 


Infancy. or, the Physiological and Mural 
Management of Clildgen. Illustrated. By 
Dr. Cumbe. mesliu,.:........... . ...2 56 

Natural Laws of Man. 
Spurzheim. A good work,........ ..... 7 


Philosophy ot Sacred History. 
einher in relation to Human Aliment nad 
tie Wines of Scriptere. By Sylvester Grn- 
II 339 

Physiology, Animal and Men- 
tal, applied to Health of Body and Power of 
Mind. By Fowler. musiin,...4....... 1 30 


Sober and Temperate Lire, with 
Notes and There ti dy Lous re 
naro, eee „„ „46 „ 6 „20%. „%% „ „„ „ „„ 2 — 


The Science of Human Life. By 
Sylvester Graham, M.D. With a Portrait 
ant Biographical sketch of tho Author,..3 3 


Tea and Coffee, their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral effects. By Alcott,.. 240, 


Teeth, their Structnre, Diseases and Ma, 
nagement, with Engravings,............- 23e 


Special List. We have, in addition to 
the above, Private Medical Works and Tres- 
tises ou snbjects which,although not adapted 
to general circulauuen, are invaluable to 
those who need them. This Spoctal List 
will be sent on pre-paid app ution 


SLISCELLANEOUS. 


Aims and Aids for Girls and 
Young Women. By Rer. G. S. Weaver, 125 


Ænoma Fables. People's edition, 
benuCendly illustrated... 1 


Chemistry, applied to Physiology, Ag- 
nenitace aud Commerce. By Liebig. . . 50%. 


Fruit Culture ſor the Million, 
on Vind Book for the Crit ation and Mic 
racea oof Frat Trees Jitustrated with 
Nicov Busgravings. Be Thomas Grevg. 
mensi, . : 0⁰ 

Father Mathew, the Temper- 


nuce Apostle, Partran. Character, and No- 
mapay. By S. R. Wells. . I2c. 


Human nigate, and their Poli- 


tical Guaranties. By Judge Huribut,...1 50 
Home for All, The Gravel Wall, a 


New. Cheap. and Superior Mode of Buitd- 
tes, Will) Engravings. Plans. Views. ete., 1 50 
Hopes and Helps for the Young 
ot both sexes. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. An 
excellent work, mus in....... .. .....1 50 
Horace Mann's Works, his Lec- 
tures on various subjects, comprising many 
of his best addresses, with portrait,...... 3 00 
Immortality Triumphant. The 
Existeurc of a God, with the Evidence. Ry 
Rev. J B. Duda, muolin........ 2. ....1 
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Miovement-Cure. Embracing the 
History and Philosophy of this System if 


Medical Treatment. Iliustrated. G H. 
Taylor, M. D. an 173 
Notes on Beauty, Vigor and De- 
velopment. IIIuntrutodl .. . 38. 


Physical Perfection, or, the Philo- 


sooty of Homun Beauly: showine how to 


° Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry. Halt 


and Vicor: Secure Lone Life. and averd the 
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QS WHAT IS PHYSIOGNOMY? | NOW} N EW [READY.| BENEFITS OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 65, 
9 “I t Il is connection sacl harmony f “To find the mind's construction in the 
(645 ORITA R i: ‘ face. HART EAII 


Each external appoarance is the sign of an in- 
herent ø Jity; each point on the surface of a 
body I „cates the coudition of the interagi 
parts of tue structure.“ Dr LA SATIE 

In its most general sense, Physiogno- 
my (from raiç, nature, and yrruuoverog, 
knowing) signifies a knowledge of na- 
ture: but more particularly of the 
forms of things—the configuration of 
natural objects, whether animate or in- 
animate. But itis mainly to the hu- 
man form that physiognomy as a sci- 
ence or system, and as an art, is usually 
applied; though animal, and even veg- 
etable and mineral forms may be refer- 


facts. In this narrower application we 
may define it as—a knowledge of the 
correspondence between the external 
and the internal man — between the 
physical system and the spiritual prin- 
ciple which animates and controls it— 
between the manifest effect and the 
hidden cause— and of the signs by 
means of which this correspondence is 
expressed in the face and other parts 
of the body. As an art it consists in 
reading character by means of its indi- 
eations in the developments of the body 
as a whole, but more particularly of the 
lines of the face, 

We say, more particularly of the face, 
because it is there that the great num- 
ber of the signs of character are most 
clearly and legibly inscribed ; but phys- 
lognomy, as we expound it, embraces 
the wuorr Max. It takes into account 


“It is an Illustrated Encyclopedia.” 


` 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER, 


But, euro hemo? This question is 
sure to come up. and may as well be 
answered here as elsewhere, What 
good will it do? 

Know thyself !" is the injunction of 
the ancient philosopher; an wise men 
in all ages have considered self. knowl- 
edge as the most useful and important 
ofall learning. Physiognomy furnishes 
us with the key to this knowledge. Tt 
enables us to read our own characters, 
as legibly recorded on our physical 
systems, to judge accurately of our 
strength and our weakness, our virtues 
and our faults ; and this self-knowledge 
is the first atep toward self-improve- 
ment. Without a knowledge of our 
physical, mental and spiritual nature, we 
must go blindly about the work of de- 
veloping or disciplining ourselves in 
either department. One might as well 
undertake to repair a steam-engine or 
a watch without any knowledge of me- 
chanism. Knowing ourselves aright, 
we can, as it were, reconstruct ourselves 
on an improved plan, correcting un- 
handsome deviations, moderating ex- 
cessive developments, supplying def- 
ciencies, molding our characters, an l 
with them our bodies, into symmetry 
and harmony. 

Next toa knowledge ot ourselves is 
that of our fellow men. We are social 
beings, We gre brought into daily and 
hourly contact with other aorial beings. 
Much of our happiness and suceces in 


— ee ma a. 


As mantfested in Temperament and External Forms, and | 


the temperament; the shape of the 
body, the size and form of the head ; 
the texture of the skin; the quality of 


; ; ` rae life depends upon the character of the 
especially in the Human Face Divine. Large 12mo, 768 | intercourse we hold with them To 


pages. With more than 1,000 Engravings. New York: | make it pleasant and profitable we must 


the hair, the degree of functional ac- 
tivity, and other physiological condi- 
tions, as well as the features of the 
face. It embraces, in fact, in its prac- 
‘ical application, the wide domains of 
ethnology, physiology, phrenology, and 
their kindred sciences, 
THE FACE OF A WATCH. 


As the face of a watch presents to 
the eye signs of the movements going 
on within, and ceases to tell the hour 
whenever those movements cease, 80 
the“ human face divine” is an index of 
internal emotions und loses all power 
to change its expression so soon as the 
vital. powers are withdrawn. Behind 
the face of the watch is the machinery 
—which ix the watch. Behind the hu- 
man countenance are the complicated 
apparatuses of bones, muscles, and 
nerves, which form the human machin- 
ery; but behind this machinery there 


is what the watch has not, a control. 


ling intaUigence, which precedes the 
living organism to which it gives ration- 
al activity. 


O wad some power the giftie gio us, 
To see oursels ns ithers see us! 

it wad Gue mony a blunder free aa, 
An' foolish notion.— BURKE. 


only partial results obtained. 


FowLER & WELLS, Pubtishers. Price, prepaid, muslin, 
55; calf, marble edges, 88; turkey morocco, gilt, $10. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 
We know how widely tnankind differ in looks, in opinion, and in character, 
We find 
them in organization. As we look, so we feel, so we act, and so we are. But 
we may direct end control even our thoughts, our feelings, and our acts, and 
thus, to some extent—by the aid of grace—become what we will. We can be 
temperate or intemperate; virtuous or vicious; hopeful or desponding; gen- 
erous or selfish; believing or skeptical; prayerful or profane. We are free to 
choose what course we will pursue, and our bodies, our brains, and sur fea- 
tures readily adapt themselves and clearly indicate the lives we lead and the 


and it has been our study to discover the causes of these differences. 


characters we form. 

It has been our aim to present this aubject in a practical manner, basing all 
our inferences on well-established principles, claiming nothiag but what is 
clearly within the lines of probability, and illustrating, when possible, every 
statement. Previous authors have been carefully studied, and whatever of 
value could be gleaned we have systemized and incorporated, adding our own 
recent discoveries. For more than twenty years we have been engaged in the 
study of man, and in character-reading” among the people of various races, 
tribes and nations, enabling us to classify the different forms of body, brain, 
and face, and reduce to wetHop the processes by which character may be de- 
termined, Hitherto bnt partial observations have been inade, and of course 
We look on man as a whole—made up of parts, 


and to be studied as a whole, with all the parts combined. 


Footer. according to Act of Congress, in the vear 1866, bv Sanus R. Wera, in the (erk Office of the District Court of the (ited States, 9 the Ronthern istrict cf New 8 


be able to read men as an open book. 
Physiognomy furnishes the alphabet, 
which, once thoroughly learned, “ he 
| who runs may read.” 


— 


MATRIMONIAL HINTS. 


Mark you when you but speak to her, 
The amorous movement of her chin— 
That foir ronnd chin I” OLD PLAT. 


Would you choose a wife or a hus- 
band? It is too important a matter to 
be left to chance. If Love be blind, 
Reason should lead him. The head 
should guide the heart. Knowing our- 
selves, and having at command the 
means of knowing those around us, it will 
be our own fault, if we make an unwise 
choice, and wreck our happiness on the 
rocky headlands of conjugal discore 

All the young women who present 
themselves before the wife-sceking 
bachelor in society, bear their © charac- 
ters” about with them, plainly written 
on their faces. Were we all well In- 
instructed physiognomists, Margaret, 
the kitchen maid, would not find it. ne- 
ceasary to carry hers in her pocket alga. 

“The tiame of te Hfe to be, 
We weave with colors all onr ow 


And in the fleht of destiny, 
We reap us we have sow’ 


— 
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Introduction. — Fhyslognomy De- 
fined, A Historical Sketch, Advent of Lava- 
ter. Modern Writera, Physſognomy To-day, 
Universally Practiced, Emerson on Physiog- 
nomy, Solomon, Benefits of Physlognom 7, 
Matrimonial] Hints, Its Application to buri- 
ness, Self-Improvement, mony of Physi- 
ognomy with Phrenology. 


An Account of Previous Sys- 
tems.—System of Lavater, General Rules, 
The Forehead, The pyon. Tie Eyebrows, 
The Nose, The Cheeks, The Moutb, The 
Chin, The Forehead and Mouth, Stupidity, 
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The Smile. To be Avoided, Thinkera, Can- 
tious, Manly Character. Alexander Walker's 
System, General Rules, The Mouth, The 

ose, The Eve. The Ear. The Chin and Jaws. 
Dr. Redfield's System, Analysis of Man. The 
Twelve Qualities, Names of Phystognomical 
Signs according to Dr. Redfield, Claseification 
a eramen Practical Examples, with Illus- 
rations, 


Structure of the Human Body. 
—The Mechanica! System, TheBo 0 
Ligaments, The Muscles, Thorax and Pelvis, 
Vital System, The Lymphatics, The Blood- 
Vessels, The Glands, The Heart, Mental Bys- 
tein, The Organs of Sense, The Cerebrum, 
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unctions, Law of Latency. l 
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Anatomy of the Human Face. 
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Face, Bones of the Head and Face, Sinuses 
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rows, 
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ity, The Jawa and Diet, Destrnctiveness, 
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tions, Philosophy of Kissing, Friendehip, | 
Rospitality, Love in the Lips. Jealousy The | 
Lips of Contempt, Apprubativeness, Love 
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Gravity nud Gloominess, Mirtbfulness, Ani- 
male and Savages, Complacency, Self-Con- | 
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All About Noses, With Illu 
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Nose as a 81 of Development, Noses: 
Classified, the Roman Nose, Executiveness. 
The Greek 
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development, The Celestial Nose, Inquisi- 
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SIGNS OF CHARACTER 


AS MANIFESTED IN 


TEMPERAMENT AND EXTERNAL FORMS, 


AND 


cc, 


ESPECIALLY IN 


The Human Face Divine.” 


BY SAMUEL R. WELLS. 
Editor Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. 


NEW YORK: 
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800 pages, with more than 1 
badie hundeonie embossed 


000 Illustrative Engrav- 


muslin, $5; heavy calf, 


with marble edges, 83; rich turkey morocco, full gilt, elegant, $10. A beautiful 
presentat.on book suitable for the center-table. 


Noses, National Nosus, The American Nase, 
The Gerinan Nose, The Engllah Nose, The 
Irish Nose, The French Nose, Miscellaneous 
National Noses, Indian Nosea, Negro Noses, 
Mongolian Nose, Noses of the Pacific Island- 
era, Noted Noses, Photographed Noses, The 
Noses of Sculpture, Lord Broughuin's Nase, 
gome PoeticxlNoseg, A Double Nose, The 
End of the Nose. 
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nomy, Intel’cctual t „pacity, Perception, 

emory of Events, Reasoning Power, Wit 
or Mirthfulneas, Ideality, Benevolence, Con- 
aclentiousness. 


Signs of the Neck and Ears, 
Vitality, Tenacity of Life, An Indian’s Opin- 
fon, Masculine Energy, Children, Firmnesa, 
Self-Esteem,The Ear, Tune. 
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| nificance of Long Hair, The Beard, The 


Modern Orientals, Greek and Roman Beards, 
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Peter the Great, The Beards of To-day, Eth- 
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the Foot, Ligamenta, Muscles of the Foot 


jand Leg, Walking, Positions in Walking, 


Forins of the Feet. 
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Hands, Why du we Shake Hands, Churac- 

ter in the Walk, The Walk of Animals, 
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New Physiognomy. 
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Illustrated. — The Bourbons, The Aus 
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Queen of Scota Queru Victoria and Prince 
of Wales. The franklin Face, Remarkable 
Resemblances. Like Produces Like.” 
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and Eyes. — Matrimoni Mistakes, 
Phrenological Organ of Love, Modifying 


Conditiona, Temperament and Love, Love 
ad the Chin, Loving Lips, How to judge 
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Signa of Health and Disease, 
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tivity, Happiness, Sigus of Disease, Aspect 
of the Faro, Paleness, Expressions, 


Curious Changes of Coun» 
tema uce.— Assuming a Character, Can a 
Villain look like an Uonest Man? Kinna 
Stanley in DiiYerent Characters, Differences 
of Expression. 

Graden of Intelligence, Hu 


man and <Animal.—Lavater’s Re- 
marka, The Chain of Being. An Ascending 


i Series, from the Inſusoria to Man, A New 


Facial Angle, Man and Animal Compared, In- 
stinct and Reason. The Phrenological View. 
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row Heada, Strength vs. Cunning, Cats and 
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Lndividual Differences, Breaking Horses. 
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The Religious Ecfuriner, ‘The Priest and Di- 
lomatist, The Pulpit Orator, The Friend, 
e Philosophical Historian. The Delineator 
of Life and Character, The Physiognomust, 
The Founder of Phrenology, The Practical 
Religionist, The Theologian, “Sartor Besar- 
tus“, The Great Prussian, 


Interesting Miscellaneous Ad- 
denda.—Aristotle, Au Ideal Head, Head 
of St. Puul, Eyebrows, Life as Seen froin 
piaite Stand-points, Phy siognomical Anec- 
dotes. 

A Brier Recapitulation or 
e Up.— Synopsis of the 
Work, New Hlustrations Intrudneed, Addi- 
tional Hints, A Group of Fast Indiana, The 
Shapes of Heads Illustrated. How to Observe 
aud Huw to Read Character. It ipay be 
called an Illustrated Eso lor Dia of Phyei- 


ognomy, Biography, and Signs of Character. 
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Man, know thyself, All wiadem enters there ; 
Te nune pian seems Ixnoble, bul to inau, — Young, 


RULERS OF SWEDEN. 


— 


Ir is seldom that we are enabled to lay he- 


fore our readers so complete a collection of 


crowned heads as is here presented in the 
Scenska Regenter, which is, in fact, a pictorial 
representation in miniature of the history of the 
Swedes from the fifteenth century to the present 
time. Shakspeare has very truly said: 
There is n history in all men's lives, 
Fig' ring the history of the times deceased.“ 

By which, he continues, one may prophecy 
events based on the data of the past. It is not 
our intention, however, to make any predic- 
tions, but merely to present the picture, that 
people may see for themselves some reflecticn 
of “ the history of the times deceased,” in tlie 
biographies and in the countenances of those 
represented. 

In the United States, where the people rule, 
the preseht history and prosperity of the cour- 
try may be read upon the faces of the citizens ; 
but in despotic and monarchical countries, 
where the king rules, the state of the kingdom 
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fiuctuates with the personal standing of its 


NGS AND QUEENS 


— — — 
— —— - — 


1. GusrAvus VABA. 


ER o XIV. 
3.—Jonn III. 
4.—Siarawunp I. 
5.—CnARLXTS IX. 


6.—Gustavvus ADOLPHUS, 
7.—CuRISTINA, 


8.—CHARLES X. GUSTA- 
vus. 


9. —-CHARL SGS XI. 


10.—-CHARLNS XII. 
11.—ULRICA ELEONORA. 
12.—FREDERIC I. 


13.— A DOLI HUSBFREDERIC. 


14.~Guaraves III. 


15. Grsravus IV. ADOL- 
ru us. 


16.—CHARLES XIII. 


17. -CHARLES XIV. Joun. 


18.—OscAn l. 
19.—CHARLEa XV. 


his countenance. The immortal Vasa said, 


ruler, and may be said to be impressed upon | when his son, Eric, was spoken of as his suc . 
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cessor to the throne of Sweden, “ Alas, poor 
Gustaf! a soul in rebellion, a land in rebel- 
lion !’—meaning, of course, a rebellious-hearted 
king makes a country in rebellion—a prophecy 
which afterward proved true. 

Space does not permit us to say much about 
each individual portrait of the group, but 
enough to indicate an outline of their history 
and their influence upon the welfare of their 
country. We have but a slight foundation for 
any phrenological remarks, and therefore can 
give but bare outlines. Our readers can amuse 
themselves tn ertenso, if they will, in estimating 
the characters of the kings and queens repre- 
sented. 

It takes no philosopher to see in the face of 
Vasa the absolute monarchist, yet guided by a 
fine intellect; hence the comparatively happy 
condition of his country. while he reigned. 
The low-heuded Charlys IX., cruel and des- 
potic, obeyed only the behests of his vanity and 
prepensities ; but a Gustavus Adolphus, influ- 
enced by high-toned moral feeling and courage, 
brings up his eountry to the pinnacle of a glori- 
ous fame, and buries himself deep in the hearts 
of his people. The gay and frivolous Christina, 
the Cromwellian Carl IX, the incautious but 
brave Carl XI., the weak Ulrika, the stubborn 
Gustaf IV., the resolute Carl XIII., his prudent 
and warlike adopted sonf the polished and 
gentlemanly Oscar, have each left their mark 
upon the pages of history, which will be found 
upon examination to .correspond with their 
various degrees of phrenological development. 

The character of the Swedes as a nation has 
ever been marked with great depth of feeling, 
strenuous self-reliance, and ardent endeavor, 
together with great love of liberty. The basis 
of society there is the allodial right of proper- 
ty acquired by labor,” for Swedish soil was 
never won by foreign conquest. The early 
history of Sweden is full of mythology, legends, 
and tradition. But little of a reliable nature is 
known of the country before the ninth century, 
when the raids ef the Norsemen, or North- 
men, who appear to have been closely allied 


with the Vikings, or Sea Kings of Denmark, 


were a terror to the nations of southern Europe; 
but the heroic age of Sweden is not found in 
the days of barbareus anarchy, when the wild 
warrior-worshipers of Odin followed the for- 
tunes of their rude leaders, but in the glorious 
deeds of the great Gustavus Vaea, who rescued 
his country from a foreign wassalage, estab- 
lished the Protestant religion, and raised his 
country to an honorable position among the 
civilized nations of Europe. 
1.—GUSTAVUS VASA. — 

Gustaf Ericsson Vasa, called Qustaf I., was 
born at the castle of Lindholm, in Roslagen, 
Sweden, May 12, 1496, his father being Eric 
Johansen Vasa, and his mother Cecilia of Eka, 
both descendants of the ancient kings of Swe- 
den. After finishing his education in the acad- 
emy of Upsala, he lived at the palace of Sten 
Sture, who was Regent of the kingdom — for 
Sweden was then a dependency of Denmark, 
under King John. But the yoke of Denmark 


soon became hateful to the Swedes. Christian 
II. of Denmark had ascended the throne of 
Sweden, and took as hostages for his safe 
arrival in the capital six young noblemen, 
among whom was Gustaf Ericsson, who short- 
ly after made his eseape. Sten Sture, the Re- 
gent, had been murdered by Christian, together 
with the father of Gustaf, and a great number 
of peasants, the consequence of which barbari- 
ties was the open resistance to Danish authority 
by the Swedes, under the leadership of young 
Gustaf, who succeeded in establishing the Swe- 
dish independence, and was, in 1523, elected 
king. He found a kingdom desolated by war, 
an empty treasury, a haughty nobility and 
clergy, a people burdened with taxation and a 
bad government, and divided in regard to re- 
ligion ; yet on his death he left a well-organized 
country; the power of the nobles had been cir- 
cumscribed, Romanism abrogated, and the Re- 
formed Lutheran Church firmly established. 
His moral character was good, though he was 
despotic and arbitrary in will. He possessed 
great natural gifts of body and mind, and was 
highly accomplished. Trade, manufactures, 
arts, learning, and science owed their advance- 
ment in Sweden to him. He was thrice mar- 
ried, leaving by luis first wife, the Princess 
Catharine of Saxe-Jauenburg, Eric XIV., his 
successor. He died at Stockholm, September 
29, 1560. . 

We need not say much about Vasa’s pbre- 
nology. His own History and his phrenology 
are one. Will power and force of character are 
strikingly shown. tHe had energy, he had 
determination, but he had also the reason- 
ing faculties well developed, rendering him 
thoughtful and sagacious as well as executive. 


2.—ERIC XIV. 

Although we trace the lineaments of Gustaf 
I. upon the countenance of his eldest son and 
successor, and much the same characteristics of 
feature, we also find a look of vanity and of 
pride. He inherited his father’s intellect; he 
was handsome, intelligent, and a great lover of 
art, but had a passionate and suspicious dispo- 
sition. He was born Dec. 13, 1533; and ascend- 
ed the throne in 1560. He made overtures of 
marriage to Mary Stuart, afterward Queen of 
Scots, and to Elizabeth of England, but was re- 
fused, and finally married Katrina Mänsdotter, 
the daughter of a petty officer of the guards. She 
was a person of great beauty and rare virtue, 
but the marriage offended the nobles, by whom 
he was never afterward respected. His whole 
reign was occupicd in wars with Denmark 
and Poland, in the course of which the Swedes 
acquired the Baltiq provinces of Livonia and 
Revel. His trouble with his nobles inflaming 
his naturally suspicious nature, at length led 
him to surrender himself up to a career of 
tyranny and excessés. He killed sixty persons 
with his own hand, many of them being nobles, 
and for several days he wandered alonc in the 
forests in a state of insanity, and was finally 
deposed by the Swedish Diet, in the vear 1568. 
His brother, Johan, who then became Regent, 
immediately obtained from the Senate permis- 
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sion to take his brother’s life, and gave Eric the 
choice of being poisoned, choked, or having 
his veies opened. He chose the former, and 
died, it is said, after a pious preparation, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1577, and was buried, without any 
ceremony, in a little city named Westeras. 
He left two children, who were driven into 
exile, and died in Russia. š 


3.—JONN TII. 

Johan TII. ascended the throne February 26, 
1577, immediately after his brother's death. 
Wars with Denmark and quarrels with the 
nobles marked his reign. His conscience was 
his constant accuser. He sought relief in re- 
ligion, in pleasure, in vanity of every descrip- 
tion, but in vain. He attempted to force 
Romanism on the people, but unsuccessfully. 
His disposition was much like that of his bruth- 
er Eric. He was a splendid linguist, speaking 
the Latin, Italian, German, English, and Slavonic 
languages, and understood Greek and French. 
But his extravagance and love for show 
brought his country into great difficulty. He 
married for his first wife Catharine of Poland, 
and had two children, Sigismund and Prin- 
cess Ann, and for his second wife Gunlda 
Bzelke, a Swedish lady, by whom he had one 
son, John, Duke of Sodermanland. He died, 
heart-broken, November 17, 1592, having, with 
his brother, rendered the colossal labors of 
Gustavus Vasa almost useless. 


4.—-SIGISMUND I. 

Sigismund, the eldest son of Johan ITI., who 
had been elected King of Poland through the 
influence of his Polish mother, now succeeded 
Johan III. as King of Sweden and. Poland. 
His reign lasted through eight stormy ycars, 
and was spent mainly in attempting to restore 
Roman Catholicism. His uncle, Prince Carl, 
the youngest son of Gustaf I., placed himself at 
the head of affairs, looking upon Sigismund as 
ene who had forfeited the right to rule, and so 
managed affairs that his nephew, who was in 
Poland, had to resign the crown, and Carl be- 
came King of Sweden. Sigismund ried in 
Poland thirty-two years, and made many un- 
successful attempts to obtain his lost rights in 
Sweden. He was bérn in 1566, and died in the 
year 1632. 

The pointed beard and sharp features indicate 
something of the ascetic in this organization. 
There is not much in this face tocommand our 
respectful consideration. 


5.—CHARLES IX. 

Carl IX. showed himself during his nephew's 
reign to be both artful, shrewd, and revenge- 
ful. After compelling the resignation of his 
nephew, he capped his carcer by what is 
now known as the “Butcher's Bench of Carl 
IX.“ On the 2th of March, 1600, he invited 
his nobles to a dinner. Tradition and his- 
tory say “that every one went to the dinner 
rgluctantly, not knowing that he should re- 
tum.” Their suspicions were not unfotind- 
ed, for thirteen of the nobles were soon 
afterward beheaded, and many others were 
imprisoned. He was crowned in 1004. He 
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was a tyrant, self-willed and ambitious. He 
warred with Russia, Denmerk, and Poland. 
Not obtaining the love of his subjects, he 
endeavored to work upon their fears, and 
it is said that during hbis reign one hundred 
and forty persons werc led to the scaffold; 
besides, many distinguished men were im- 
prisoned. His word was law—he was a despot. 
Still he was economical in all things; he was 
successful in establishing eleven cities, and did 
much to encourage the trade, develop the 
mineral resources of his country, and retrieve 
many errors of his predecessors. He was twice 


married, leaving two sons and one daughter, 


the eldest of whom was Gustavus Adophus, his 
successor. He died October 30, 1611, aged 
sixty-one years. 

Although Carl is said to have inherited a 
good share of his father’s legislative and admin- 
istrative talents, unfortunately he did not 
receive any of Vasa’s great intellect. He had 
large perceptives, making him a practical ruler; 
but he was devoid of kindness, of sympathy, 
or forbearance. Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness were largely developed, while 
Veneration, Benevolence, and all the moral 
organs were considerably wanting. He was 
vain, petulant, cruel, and deceptive. 

6.—GUSTAVUS II. ADOLPHUS. 

Gustaf II., better known as Gustavus Adol- 
phus, surnamed the Great, was born at Stock- 
holm, December 9, 1594, being the son of Carl 
IX., and grandson of Gustavus Vasa. He 
assumed the scepter at the age of seventeen— 
though by his father’s will he was not of age 
until twenty-four—Sweden then being engaged 
in war with the Poles, the Russians, and the 
Danes, a war which lasted thirty years. The 
country needed a guide and a leader, and 
Gustavus, who had already shown his bravery 
and his benevolence, soon secured the love of 
the people. He knew how to heal the wounds 
left by his cruel father; he gained the affection 
of his nobles; he united his kingdom, and then 


_ prepared to do battle for his country. For 


thirty years he was the fond favorite of his 
soldiers, ever leading them onward to victory, 
until peace was secured with Denmark and 
Russia, and finally with Poland in 1629. The 
Protestants were engaged in a hard struggle 
against the Roman Catholic League in Germany, 
and Gustavus with 15,000 men set sail in 1630 
to aid them. Success followed the Swedish 
arms, and the Catholics soon ceased to despise 
the “snow king and his body guard” as they 
were called. In the spring of 1682 Gustavus 
crossed the Danube and m:ched in a con- 
tinued triumph to Munich, and on te 6th of 
November the two forces came face to face 
at Lützen. The Swedes began by singin : 
Luthers hymn, Eine ferte Burg ist unser Gott, 
and a hymn composed by the king. Gustavus 
addressed his army, and swinging his sword 
above his head, he gave the word of command, 
and with the cry of Onward! rushed forward, 
followed by his ¢ager troops. Victory was 
already on the side of the Swedes, when a 
strong reinforcement of Imperialists came up, 
and Gustavus, seeing the troops waver, rode 


hastily forward, when, having come too near a 
squadron of Croats he received a shot in his 


arm, and as he was turning aside, another in 


the back, which caused him to fall from his 
horse. The sight of the riderless horse spread 
dismay and fury among the Swedes. A party 
of Croats had thrown themselves between the 
king and his army, and it was not till after 
many hours’ hard fighting, and the loss of ten 
thousand dead and wounded, that they re- 
covered his body, which had been plundered, 
stripped, and covered with wounds. But the 
Swedes were finally victorious, having fought 
with an impetuosity that nothing could resist. 
The spot where he fell on the field of Lützen 
was long marked by the Siredenstein, or Swede's 
Stone, erected by his servant, Jacob Ericsson, 
on the night after the battle. Its place is now 
occupied by a noble monument erected to his 
memory by the German people on the occasion 
of the second centenary of the battle held in 
1882. His victories were gained, not merely 
by his strict discipline, but by his moral 
courage, his deep-seated piety, and the uncon- 
querable valor with which he inspired bis 
soldiers. His death would have proved an 
irreparable calamity to Sweden, had not 
Oxenstiern, to whom Gustavus had charged 
the care of the kingdom during his absence in 
the field, maintained the renown of the Swedish 
arms abroad, and the political reputation of the 
country among other states. Gustavus married 
Maria Eleonora of Brandenberg, and left one 
daughter—Christina. . 

Large Benevolence, Veneration, reflective 
and perceptive organs are shown in the head 
and face of Gustavus. Caution appears to have 
been but moderately developed. He gained 
the love of all, and died deeply lamented, not 
only by his own country, but by the whole 
Protestant world. 

7.—CHRISTINA. 

Christina, the only child of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, was but six years old when her father 
died, having been born December 8, 1826, at 
Stockholm. Count Oxenstiern still managed 
the affairs of the government until 1644, when 
Christina assumed the rights of sovereignty. 
Sweden was in a most prosperous condition; 
her army was victorious, and France had be- 
come her ally; but the queen’s love of pleasure 
soon plunged the country into debt and trouble. 
She had received a splendid education, was 
well versed in the classics and modern lan- 
guages, yet most of her time was spent in gay 
frivolity. She was fond of the sports of the 
chase. Her sleep occupied only five hours a 
day, and her toilette only a quarter of an hour. 
In her religious views she was skeptical; she 
scoffed at church services; grew reckless; em- 
braced the Roman Catholic religion, and abdi- 
cated the throne June 6, 1654, in favor of her 
cousin, Prince Carl Gustaf. She afterward trav- 
cled through Germany in the dress of a man, and 
subsequently tried to regain possession of the 
Swedish crown. But her people despised her. 
She died in Rome in 1689, and was interred in 
the church of St. Peter's. 

There is much of voluptuousness stamped 


upon this engraving of Christina, small and 
imperfect as it is. 
8.—CHARLES X. GUSTAVUS. 

Carl X. Gustaf ascended the throne of Swe- 
den in 1654, having been chosen by Christina as 
her successor. In him, Sweden found an Oliver 
Cromwell; like him, he was brave, fearless, 
and true t» his principles. IIe had extraordi- 
nary strength. His reign of six years was 
marked ‘by brilliant battles and acts of great 
personal bravery, one of which, his crossing the 
Great Belt on the ice, is unrivaled in military 
daring, and enabled him to dictate terms of 
peace to the Danes at the gates of Copenhagen. 
His victories, however, brought no advantages 
to Sweden, and only wasted her resources. He 
died in 1660, after a short illness, leaving his 
son, Carl XI., as his successor. His phre- 
nology indicates great natural force and will 
power, but not inuch of the reasoning faculties. 
His moral organs appear to be fairly developed, 
though without the height of those of the Pro- 


tector. 
9.—CHARLES XI. 


Carl XI., born November 24, 1655, was four 
years old when his father died, and was crown- 
ed at seventeen. His education was neglected 
in his youth, bat he ohtained a good knowledge 
of most branches of industry. He made him- 
self beloved and respeeted by his subjects, re- 
lieved the country from debt by-his prudence 
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and economy, invited strangers and manufac- - 


turers to settle in Sweden, built schools, and 
cared in many ways for the mora} good of the 
people. Only one war occurred during his 
reign. He brought the nobles and peasantry 
nearer together by settling their existing 
troubles, and prevailed upon them to make the 
regal power absolute. He ruled from 1660 to 
to 1007, and died on Easter Sunday, 1697. He 
married Ulrica Eleonora, Princess of Denmark, 
by whom he had two daughters and one son, 
Carl XII., who succeeded him. His phrenology 
shows more fntellect than his father had, but 
less force. The features are relaxed and soft- 
ened, while Mirthfulness is prominent. The 
moral and spiritual faculties were all quite 
large. 
10.—CHARLES XII. 

With the birth of Carl XH. it was predicted 
that Sweden would have a hero for king, and 
time proved the truth of the prediction. He 
was born in Stockholm, June 27, 1682. His 
father, Oarl XI., feelfay the dizadvantages of a 
lack of education, determincd that his son 
should not suffer from the same cause. His 
tutors were commanded first of all to make 
him thoroughly acquainted with his own coun- 
try, its resources, its wants, its laws, and its 
prospects; but above all they wcre commanded 
to give him a true reverence for religion ; every 


day his instruction began with prayer and 


reading of the Bible, and this habit, inculcated 
in youth, he praeficed during his whole life. 
He was a bold and daring youth, a fearless 
rider, and possessed a warlike nature, and at 
the age of twelve is snid to have killed a bear 
with his spear. When but fifteen his father 
died, and he received a kingdom powerful and 
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without debt; the army and navy were in ex- 
cellent condition; peace reigned in the land. 
In the second year of his reign a league was 
formed between Russia, Denmark, and Poland, 
and taking advantage of the quarrel of Sweden 
with Livonia, they determined to humble Carl, 
and to that end they occupied the shores 
of Finland with their forces. The Senate was 
greatly alarmed, but young Carl showed a de- 
gree of energy and courage in this crisis that 
astonished even the brave Swedes. He put 
himself at the head of his army, invaded Den- 
mark, besieged Copenhagen, and forced the 
Danish soveieign to sue for peace. He then 
turned to his other enemies, and at the head 
of eight thousand followers defeated eighty 
thousand Russians at Narva, under the com- 
mand of the Czar Peter, and then marched 
across, Livonia and Courland into Poland, and 
for nine years gained a successton of victories 
almost unequaled in the arinals of the world; 
but with the unfortunate battle of Pultowa, with 
the Czar, began a series of reverses which 
ended in the total defeat of the Swedes. 
Charles escaped with difficulty from the field, 
and sought refuge in Turkey, where he was hos- 
pitably received and sheltered during the five 
years he remained an exile, while his enemies 
were conquering his best Swedish possessions 
in Germany and on the east of the Baltic. At 
last he managed to join his struggling forces, 
Hand reached his native land in December, 1715. 
His people rallied round him, and soon he was 
at the head of a new army, and besieging the 
fortress of Fredericshall, in Norway, where 
unfortunately he met his death on the 30th of 
November, 1718. He was leaning at night on 
a breastwork, watching the operation of the 
siege by moonlight, when he was shot in the 
temples, and instantly died. With him the 
male line of the Vasas expired, and with him, 
too, Sweden declined from her high position 
into that of a second-rate power. His death 
was supposed to have been premeditated by 
conspirators, his own sister being suspected to 
be in the plot, but it was never proven. 
Charles was a hero in the true sense of the 
word. He detested vice in every form, and his 
name is venerated by every true Swede. His 
great deficiency was a lack of Cautiousness, 
which is not well shown in our engraving. 
(In our “ Self-Instructor” this lack is well in- 
dicated.) His ambition, unehecked by sufficient 
prudence during his warlike and almost reck- 
less career, well-nigh reduced his country to 
ruin. 
11.—ULRICA ELEONORA, 
the sister of Charles XII., was crowned in 1718, 


but after reigning two years resigned in favor 


of her husband, Frederic of Hesse Cassel. Her 
face is indicative of indecision, irresolution, 
and weakness. She died childless, after having 
suffered great humiliation for her supposed 
connection with the plot against her brother, 
Charles XII. 
12.—FREDERIC f. 

Frederic I. had an amiable disposition, but, 
like his wife, was too weak to govern his coun- 
try firmly.. Under his rule, the great polit- 
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ical struggle between the two factions of the 
“ Hats,” or French party, and the “ Caps,” or 
Russian party (the aristocracy and the people), 
prevailed and demoralized all ranks of society. 
He recovered Pomerania from Denmark in 
1720, on the payment of 600,000 crowns, but 
the following year was forced to cede Livonia, 
Ingria, Esthonia, part of Kariela, Viborg, and 
the islands of Dago and Oesel to the Czar. 
He died in 1748. 
13.—ADOLPHUS FREDERIC. 

After the death of Charles XII., the last of 
the Vasas, Sweden up to this time was dis- 
united by the weakness of its kings. Dissen- 
sion and misrule were rampant. The Bmpress 
of Russia had great control over the Senate, 
and through her influence, Adolf Frederic, 
bishop of Lubeck, was made successor to the 
throne of Sweden. His reign was one of dis- 
aster; he was even more weak than his pre- 
decessor; his nobles made of him a mere pup- 
pet, and through French influences in the 
Senate he was compelled to take part in the 
seven years’ war against Frederick the Great, 
of Prussia, whose sister he had married. After 
a turbulent reign of twenty years he died, Feb. 
12, 1771, leaving his eldest son, Gustaf IIL, as 
his successor. The same marked indecision of 
character seems to cling to his facial expression 
of countenance as to liis two predecessors. 
Still, he was haughty and proud. 

14.—GUsTAVUS III. 

Gustaf IIL, called tha)“ Illustrious,” son of 
Adolphus Frederic and Ulrica Louisa, Princess 
of Prussia, was born in Stockholm, January 24, 

746. Gifted with extraordinary talents, his 
intellect rapidly developed itself, but unfortu- 
nately outward elegance was more valued by 
him than either gentleness or goodness of heart. 
This, doubtless, was imbibed in the French 
court, where he lived on terms of great in- 
timacy with Louis XVI. He was a great lover 
of the arts and sciences; his eloquence was 
very persuasive, but he was vain and fond of 
fashion; still, he was amiable and full of life; 
and when, on the death of his father, he hast- 
ened to Stockholm, he was hailed with joy by 
the people, and crowned in 1772. France and 
Russia were then at war, and Gustaf hoped 
to retrieve the charatter of Sweden. His 
first step was to destroy the faction of the 
“ Hats” and “ Caps,” to reconcile the two great 
classes, the nobles and the people, and skillfully 
recover the Jost absolute'power of the crown. 
The first six years of his reign were devoted 
to the interests of the country; manufactures 
were established, and literature, poetry, and the 
fine arts cultivated. But Gustaf’s love of dis- 
play and desire to emulate the King of France 
in extravagance and magnificence Jed him into 
embarrassment, and created discontent among 
his nobles. He engaged in war with Russia, 
with Turkey, and Denmark, which lasted for 
three years, terminating in an honorable peace 
after the Swedish naval victory at Swenksand. 
On the breaking out of the French Revolution 
he attempted to assist the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and for that purpose applied to the 
Diet for funds; but they rejected his applica- 
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tions, and taking advantage of liis general un- 
popularity, caused him to be assassinated while 
at a masked ball held in an opera-house which 
he had erected in Stockholm. He lived thir- 
teen days after receiving the shot wound, and 


died March 29, 1792. His queen was Sophia 
Magdalena, Princess of Denmark. He was 
succeeded by his only son, Gustaf IV. He was 
a man of varied learning, and the author of 
several dramatic works and poems of consid- 
erable merit. He had by nature an erratic 
temperament, a combination of his mother’s 
greatness and the weakness of his father. He 
was talented, but improper training and gay 
habits tended to demoralize him. 


15.—GuUSTAVUB IV. Apoll. nu a 

Gustaf IV. Adolf was born November 1, 
1778, and was but ſourteen years old when his 
father died; his uncle, the Duke of Suder- 
mania, brother of Gustaf III., being appointed 
regent. Headstrong, impetuous, and stubborn, 
as his physiognomy shows him to have been; 
fitter subject to be governed than king to rule, 
he saon showed his incapacity to manage the 
affairs of Sweden. He was married to Princess 
Frederika of Baden, but was divorced from 
her soon afterward. Deep-set hatred of Na- 
poleon appears to have been his policy. He 
involved his country-in wars with France and 
with Russia, losing the possession of Finland. 
He had England fer an ally, but quarreled 
with Sir John Moore when he arrived with 
troops, and who accordingly returned. Tyran- 
nical; dreaded by his people; despised for his 
inability, he was dethroned by the nobles, and 
subsequently left Sweden and retired to an 
humble abode at St. Gall, in the Canton of 
Basel, where he lived as a private citizen, 
despised by all who knew him, an object of 
compassion, yet glorying in his privations and 
poverty. He died February 17, 1837. 


16.—CHARLES XIII. 

Carl XIII. was crowned King of Sweden 
June 20, 1809, immediately after the deposition 
of Gustaf IV. He was born October 7, 1748; 
received a naval education; made several 
cruises in his youth, and subsequently defeated 
the Russian naval fleet in the Gulf of Finland, 
for which service he was raised to the governor- 
ship. During his regency he preserved the 
kingdom internally and externally at peace, 
and united with the Danes for the protection 
of navigation on the northern seas. The early 
part of his reign was troubled by domestic and 
foreign intrigues to regulate the choice of an 
heir, he being childless, but was at last settled 
by the election of Marshal Bernadotte, one of 
Napoleon’s most celebrated warriors, to the 
rank of Crown Prince, who was adopted by 
Carl XIII. as his son, under the name of Carl 
Johan. Carl XIIL, already fecble and old, 
now deputed the management of affairs to Carl 
Johan, who guided Sweden with an unerring 
hand through the critical first years of the 
eighteenth century, and was successful in lead- 
ing the army victoriously through Norway, 
which now became united to Sweden. Carl 
XIII. dieq February 5, 1818 beloved and re- 
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gretted. In comparison with his predecessor, 
Carl's face has much of dignity and manliness, 
while Gustaf's is that of comparative imbecility. 


17.— CHARLES XIV. JOHN. 

Carl XIV. Johan’s life was an eventful one. 
Originally, Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, 
born at Pau, the capital of Bearne, France, 
January 26, 1764, the son of a lawyer, de- 
signed for the bar, he entered the French army 
as a common soldier; became an ardent partisan 
in the Revolution; greatly distinguished himself 


in the wars of Napoleon, and soon attained the 
highest military rank; but Napoleon becoming 
jealous of him, caused him to resign his position 
and return to Paris; and when he was elected 
Crown Prince of Sweden, the only condition 
imposed on him was that of joining the 
Protestant church. His regency during Carl 
XIII.'s later years was a decided success; and 
when he was crowned King of Sweden and 
Norway in 1818, his foreign extraction was not 
looked upon unfavorably by the nobles of the 
land. The breach between him and Napoleon 
widened; their interests opposing, Toy 
in regard to trade with England, which final- 
ly resulted in war, ending in the defeat of 
Gudinot at Grossberen, and Ney at Deunewitz, 
which victorics Carl failed to follow up, show- 
ing great reluctance to join in the invasion of 
France. He died March 8, 1844, in his cightieth 
year. He married Desirée Clary, the daughter 
of a rich Marsellaise merchant, and sister-in- 
law of Bonaparte, and left his son Oscar to 
rule. During his reign Sweden prospered. 
Commerce, arts, and manufactures made rapid 
progress, and the moral and social condition of 
the people was greatly adwanced. He won for 
himself the character of a wise and good king, 
and did much for the welfare of his adopte 
country. ` ; 
18.—OSCAR I. 


Oscar I. was born July 4, 1799, while his 
father was still in Paris, his name then being 
Joseph Francis Bernadotte, and after the elec- 
tion of his father as Crown Prince of Sweden, 
received the title of the Duke of Sudermania. 
In 1818, after a course of private instruction, 
he entered the university at Upsala, where 
his education was completed, the effect of 
which was seen in his remarkable pro- 
ficiency in science, literature, and especially 
the fine arts. Fora time, he gave himself up 
almost entirely to the study of music, and 
composed various picces, including an opera, 
several marches, waltzes, etc., besides compos- 
ing several songs and hymns which have been 
very popular in Sweden. He also imbued a 
thoroughly national feeling ; and when he was 
admitted to a share in the administration, he 
made himself immensely popular by his anti- 
Russian policy—Russia at that time having 
gained an almost overwhelming influence b 
the policy of his father—and when on Marc 
8, 1844, he ascended the throne, he was hailed 
with rapture by nearly all his subjects. Liber- 
ality and justice distinguished his reign; he 
introduced many tolerant measures, such as 
the removal of Jewish disabilities, freedom 
of manufactures, of schools and commerce. 
But all these changes were introduced with great 
caution and gentleness, and in most cases his 
prudence was crowned with the most gratify- 
ing success. When the Crimean war broke 
out, Oscar, in concert with the King of Den- 
mark, issued a declaration of armed neutrality, 
but would doubtless have engaged in a war 
with Russia, had not the Paris treaty so rapidly 
succeeded. His attitude toward Russia added 
greatly to his popularity with the Swedes, and 
enhanced the character of his nation in the 
eyes of the world. The cares and anxieties of 
government soon led him, however, to seek 
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retirement, and on September 25, 1857, he re- 
signed his authority into the hands of Carl, his 
eldest son, who took the title of regent. Oscar 
was married in 1823 to Josephine Beauharnais, 
the granddaughter of the Empress Josephine, 
and diod at Stockholm July 8, 1859. 

Oscar possessed a finely cultivated and ex- 
pansive mind, and had large Ideality, Sublimity, 
and Caution, hence he was prudent in the 
exercise of his prerogative; fond of the ideal 
and the beantiful, music, literature, and the 
finc arts being his chief delights. He was 
somewhat fastidious perhaps, yet he was dig- 
nified, polished, and commanding in appearance 
and manner. 


19.—- CHARLES XV. 


Carl XV., the eldest son of Oscar I., was born 
May 1, 1826, and succceded his father as King 
of Sweden and Norway July 8, 1859, having 
for many years previous aeled as regent during 
his father’s illness; and is now the ruler of that 
country, and is said to be more highly esteem- 
ed than either of his agcestors, being “ simply 
and plainly the idol of the people. person 
he is a most manly figure, with dark complex- 
ion, dark hair and eyes, and a beard of glossy 
blackness. He is a kind and genial gentleman, 
whose resentments are not lasting, and whose 
friendships are sincere, firm, and unexacting. 
His manners ‘are entirely democratic. e 
makes no ostentation of his royalty, but speaks 
with perfect freedom to all, requiring the like 
frankness from others He is courteous and 
agreeable. In the palace it is said that he 
greets his friends with the ordinary salutations, 
How are you, sir, to-day? Iam glad to see 
you; take a chair here, and let us talk a lit- 
tle ;” listens patiently to all applicants, and then 
answers promptly and fully without the slight- 
est reservation. On the street he rides right 
on to his destination, but returns heartily all 
the civilities offered Ima by the citizens ; if he 
wants anything, as he rides or walks, he will 
not always send a fogtman to procure it for 
him, but will frequently run into a store him- 
self, examine the articles presented, and buy 
what he desires, like any other gentleman. 

An American merchant gives the following 
account of a recent visit of the king to his 
store in Stockholm: 

“Tt was only yesterday that the king came 
into my store with a single servant. He desir- 
ed to look over my stock, but declined going 
behind the counters, when I requested him to 
do so, probably because he knew it was not the 
custom for merchants to allow such privileges 
to be taken with their establishments. But he 
inquired for everything he wanted ; he exam- 
ined everything himself, and twice stepped 
back from the counter to give room to ordinary 
people, who did not seem to know him. When 
examining the goods handed him, he asked a 
great many questions, and wished to know 
when such and such articles first came into use 
in America. IIe thus ran into quite a chit-chat 
about the United States, eulogized the people, 
and hoped to sce many more of them coming 
to do business within his dominions. The 
on selected by him were packed in a bas- 

et; his Majesty took out his pocket-book and 
paid for them like any customer. He told the 
servant to take them to the palace; and in what 
room to leave them; then, lifting his hat to the 
merchant, according to the Swedish manner, 
he stepped into the stréet, and thence hastened 
along the pavement, as if he had a score of 
similar things to do before his business ramble 
should be finished.” 

The king generally spends the summer in a 
beautiful palace known as Ulriksdal, about 
seven miles from Stockholm, which is consid- 
ered one of the finest places of the kind in 
Europe; here he may be often seen, when the 
burdens of government are thrown off, ram- 
bling among the grounds and park incognito, 
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taking great 5 in conducting visitors 
around the palace and gardens, and surprising 
them, when about taking thcir departure after 
regretting “ that they had not seen the king,” 
by saying “ I am the king,” in a most conde- 
scending and good-natured style, leaving them 
bewildered and amazed. 

Carl XV. has a well-balanced head, support- 
ed by an excellent physical constitution. Firm- 
ness and force of character are well marked, 
but much softened by large Benevolence, Hu- 
man Nature, Mirthfulness, and Agreeableness. 
He has a finely developed intellect, and looks 
as he is, a courtly and gentlemanly king. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


In conclusion, we give a few statistics rela- 
tive to Sweden and her standing at the pres- 
ent time. Her government is a hereditary 
and constitutional monarchy, the succession 
following in the male line, who must profess 
the Lutheran faith. The king is assisted in 
the administration by a council of ten, consist- 
ing of three privy councilors, and seven others 
who gct as ministers of justice; war, the marine, 
finance, religion, foreign affairs, and interna) 
affairs respecti he Diet formerly was 
composed of four chambers of the four different 
estates, viz.: oe clergy, burghers, and 
peasants or yeomen, which met once in three 
years in separate halls, sitting for three or four 
months. The king had the power of vetoing’ 
all acts of the chambers, which, in turn, con- 
trolled the supreme courts of justice, regulated 
the liberty of the press, supervised the national 
banks, and the administration of the public 
debt, and of the treasury. This, however, in 
May, 1866, was modified The legislative sys 
tem has been made to approximate nearly 
to that of Great Britain, the four chambers 
being amalgamated into a parliament as of 
lords and commons, with more definite and 
distinct features, . 

The Lutheran church is predominant in 
Sweden ; although al! sects are tolerated, none 
but Lutherans can hold any office of the state. 
Education is almost universaily diffused among 
the people, not only by the agency of the 
regular nationa) schools, which are well organ- 
ized, but to a great extent in consequence ot 
the national habit which prevails among the 
peasant and agricultural classes, of parents 
employing themselves, in the long winter 
nights, in teaching their children. e uni- 
versities at Upsala and Lund give instruction 
to the higher classes, besides numerous military, 
polytechnic, agricultural, and other special 
schools in Stockhelm and Gottenborg. 

Sweden keeps nominally an army of 130000 
men, but these consist principally of cantoned or 
quartered soldiers, being much like our militia 
system. Every Swede between the age or 
twenty and. twenty-five years is also bound to 
serve in the beraring, or national guard. In 
addition to these, there are companies of volun- 
teer free-shooters, who are commanded by of- 
ficers appointed by the crown. Her fleet con- 
sisted in 1864 of 171 veasels of war, including 24 
steamers and 28 sailing vessels of war, carrying, 
in all, 989 cannons and 9,620 men. In time of 
War, a coasting merchant fleet of 3,200 vessels 
can be called into requisition, together with a 
re-erve of 25,000 men. 

Next to commerce, wood-cutting and min- 
ing constitute the most important branches ot 
national 0 the finest quality of iron 
being procured there, which is usually shipped 
to England or the United States—in the pro- 
curation of which about 10,000 men are engag- 
cd. Ship-building is also an extensive branch 
of local industry. Sweden is now considered 
the fourth maritime power of the world, comin 
after Great Britain, the United States, aad 
France. The estimated area of Sweden is 
170,129 square miles, containing a population 
of 4,000,000 inhabitants. 
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MENTAL PHENOMENA EXPLAINED. 


CARPENTER repudiates Phrenology and says, 
“It appears to the author, however, to be a 


fundamental error to suppose that the entire 


intellect can be split up into a certain number 
of faculties; for cach faculty that is distin- 
guished by the psychologist expresses nothing 
else than a mode of activity in which the 
whole power of the mind may be engaged at 
once—just as the whole power of the loco- 
motive engine may be employed in carrying 
it forwards or backwards, according to the direc- 
tion given to its action. And if this be true, it 
must be equally erroncous tb attempt to parcel 
out the cerebrum into distinct ‘ organs’ for 
these respective fuculties; the whole of it (80 
far as we can form a judgment) being called 
into operation in every kind of intellectual 
process which occupies the attention at the 
time.“ (P. 680, S 639.) 
PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

We have attirmed that old-school expositions 
are frequently contradictory in themselves; 
now let us turn to p. 587, and we find the fol- 


lowing: We seem justified in proceeding 
further, and in affirming that the cerebrum 


may act upon impressions transmitted to it, 
and may claborate results such as we might 
have attained by the purposive direction of our 
minds to the subject, without any consciousness 
on our own parts. One of the 
simplest instances of it {s to be found in a 
curious phenomenon which, though most men 
are occasionally conscious of it, has been 
scarcely recognized by metaphysical inquirers, 
namely, that when we have been trying to 
recollect some namie, phrase, occurrence, etc., 
and after vaidly employing all the expedients 
we can think of for bringing the desiderated idea 
to our minds, have abandoned the attempt as 
useless, it will often occur spontancously a little 
while afterwards, suddenly flashing (as it were) 
before the consciousness; and this, although 
the mind has been engrossed in the mean time 
by some entirely different subject of contem- 
piation, and can not detect any link of associa- 
tion whereby the result has been obtained, 
notwithstanding that the whole train of thought 
which has passed through the mind in the in- 
terval may be most distinctly remembered. 
Now it is difficult, if not impossible, to account 
for this fact upon any other supposition than 
that a certain train of action has been set going 
in the cerebrum by the voluntary exertion 
which we at first made; and that this train 
continues in movement after our attention has 
been fixed upon some other object of thought, 
so that it goes on to the evolution of its result, 
not only without any continued exertion on 


our parts, but also without our consciousness: 


of any continued activity.” Now if each 
faculty, distinguished by the psychologist, ex- 
presses nothing more thah ° a mode of activity” 


in which the whole power of mind may be 


engaged at once—the whole of it, so far as we 
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name of reason, when “the whole power of the 
mind has been engrossed in the mean time by 
some entirely different subject of contempla- 
tion,” can there be any pdasibility for “ a certain 
train of action to be set going in the cerebrum 
which will go on to the evolution of results 
without our consciousness of any continued 
activity?’ In other words, he makes an Irish 
bull by affirming that while the whole power of 
the mind has been “engrossed by a different 
subject,” a part has been engaged in carrying 
on “a certain train of action in the cerebrum 
which goes on to the evolution of results,” and 


finally flashes the “desiderated idea” in the 


mind. 

According to phrenological exposition, there 
is no difficulty about the subject; while the 
other faculties were engrossed about other sub- 
jects, the faculty to which the “ desiderated 
idea” properly belonged, was busily engaged 
in examining everything preserved in its own 
storehouse of memory, and as soon as the 
„ desiderated idea” was found, it was announced 
by that flashing“ of it into the mind. Say, 
for instance, we are trying to remember where 
we saw a certain individual, but can not, and 
having given it up, turn our attention to some- 
thing else; the faculty of Locality will examine 
all the tablets in its storehouse of memory, and 
the very moment the picture of the exact spot 
is arrived at, the fact is Hashed“ into the mind 
at once, though our other faculties may have 
been engrossed on other subjects. Or we may 
have forgotten the words of a passage, and 
while engaged at some other subject, the 
faculty of Language will search out the de- 
siderated idea,” and when arrived at, will flash 
it into the mind at once, and so on with the 
other faculties. 

The phrenological exposition is consistent 
throughout, and harmonizes most admirably 
with the facts of the case, while Carpenter, in 
his expositions, contradicts himself, betrays the 
weakness of the old-school metaphysics, and 
furnishes an argument in favor of the phreno- 
logical exposition. 

Carpenter, when treating of awakening from 
sleep, also furnishes an excellent argument in 
favor of Phrenology, and also, as usual with 
the metaphysicians, contradicts himself. He 
says, “It is not requisite, however, that the 
sound should be one habitually attended to 
during the hours of watchfulness; for it is 
sufficient if it be one en which the attention 
has been fixed as that at which the slumberer 
is to arouse himself. * * To this influ- 
ence of previous impressions, whether habitual 
or but once forcibly made, we are also to refer 
the spontaneous termination of the state of 
sleep at particular times, without any sensorial 
excitement from external impressions. Thus 
many persons who are Accustomed to rise at a 
particular hour, wake fegularly at that hour, 
whether they have gone to rest early or late; 
so that the act of spontaneously awakening is 
no proof that the desirable amount of repose 


hour at which they shall risc, so as to wake 
from a profound sleep at the precise time fixed 
upon. In this, however, the desire to arise at 
a particular hour only induces a state of rest- 
lessness throughout the night, destroying the 
soundness of the slumbers; the individual 
awakes many times in the night, with the 
belief that the hour is past, and very possibly 
oversleeps it after all, the system being worn 
out by need of repose.” (Human Phys., p. 
614.) 

The last two sentences mention two facts, 
for the exposition of which the old meta- 
physical system is entirely inadequate, and 
Carpenter has to content himself with the 
simple statement that one of them at least ia 
“remarkable ;” he has stepped forward to en- 
lighten us, and especially in relation to the 
“remarkable” pomts in human physiology, 
and we presume he would have given us an 
exposition if his system of mental science 
would have enabled him to do it. 

The phrenological system, however, gives a 
clear, rational exposition, harmonizing admir- 
ably with the facts of the case; the first class 
of individuals who can rise at any hour they 
may decide upon, have the organ of Time 
largely developed, and when they fall asleep, 
they are under no anxiety about the hour, 
knowing that they ‘Wan and will wake at the 
appointed houf, and they can sleep soundly. 
The second class of persons who can not wake 
at an appointed hour, have the organ quite 
small, and they have to rely upon their faculty 
of Cautiousness, and the consequence is, their 
Cautiousness being coñfincd to its own peculiar 
function of warning, and knowing nothing of 
the lapse ef time, keeps jogging them every 
half hour, hence, frequently they are so worn 
out, they oversleep themselves. 

This is a beautiful and rational exposition of 
facts, harmonious within itself and with the 
facts, while the old-school metaphysician is 
“ headed,” and has to content himself with the 
exclamation remarkable!“ 

Carpenter, while treating of the subject of 
awakening from sleep, says, “ To this influence 
of previous impressions, whether habitual or but 
once forcibly made, we are also to refer the 
spontaneous termination of sleep at particular 
times, without any sensorlal excitement from 
external impressions; and then follows on 
with a statement of a “remarkable” fact which 
contradicts his exposition. “In others, how- 
ever, the desire to arise at a particular hour 
only induces a state of restlessness throughout 
the night, destroying the soundness of the 
slumbers; the individual awakes many times 
during the night with the belief that the hour 
is past, and very possibly oversleeps it after all, 
the system being worn out by the need of 
repose.” The supposition that the awakening 
at a particular hour without any “sensorial 
excitement from ‘external impressions” de- 
pends upon previous impressions, whether 
habitual or but once forcibly made, covers the 
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case of those who have the organ of Time very 
large, and in the absence of any better might 
be set down as plausible. But, then, as usual 
with the metaphysicians, Carpentepcontradicts 
himself by stating tbat there are others in 
whom that “ previous impression” is perfectly 
worthless so far as enabling the individual to 
arise at an appointed hour is concerned, for 
those in whom the organ of Time is small, may 
havc a very strong impression made upon them, 
so much, perhaps, as to be certain to lose money 
or “tniss the connection,“ by their failure to 
awake, and yet they can not awake at an ap- 
pointed hour, and their sleep is broken because 
their faculty of Cautiousness can not know any- 
thing of the lapse of time, and warns them so 
frequently that they are restless and oftentimes 
oversleep themselves. Neither can the meta- 
physicians explain the play of the faculty of 
Time while the individual is awake. While 
practicing in Kentucky, we directed a negro 
woman to give her child medicine every hour; 
at the expiration of the first họur we stepped 
into the cabin and found her with the child in 
her lap, just putting the spoon to.its mouth; 
upon looking at my watch, it wanted but half 
a minute to the exact completion of the hour; 
the second and third hours passed with not 
more than a minute’s variation. Supposing she 
had seen me approaching the cabin, and had 
thus ascertained the time (my watch being the 
only time-piece running on the place), about 
twenty minutes before the expiration of. the 
fourth hour we walked off into the woods and 
approached the cabin, keeping a-stable between 
us,so that she could not see us until we stepped 
into the door, and when we did so, we found 
the medicine already mixed, and she was in 
the act of taking up her ehild, and as in the 
previous administrations, with not more than 
a minute’s variation. Now if, as Carpenter 
affirms, it is a fundamental error to suppose 
that the entire intellect can be split up into a 
certain number of faculties—for each faculty 
that is distinguished by the psychologist ex- 
presses nothing else than a mode of activity in 
which the whole power of the mind may be 
engaged at once, just as the whole power of 
the locomotive steam-engine may be employed 
in carrying it forward or backward, according 
to the direction given to its action”—then, when 
the metaphysician is asked why can not another 
individual of superior abilities so engage “ the 
whole power of his mind” that he also can 
readily tell the hour without a watch? all that 
he can say in reply is the ever ready answer, 
“a gift of nature,” or he can take a pinch of 
snuff and exclaim “ remarkable ;” beyond that 
he can not go. 

The phrenological exposition that the mind 
is split up into so many faculties, each of which 
has its own peculiar functions to perform, and 
that the peculiarities of individual character 
depend in a creat measure on, the varied de- 
velopments of those faculties, is a clear, ration- 
al exposition, throwing great light on the sub- 
ject, and admirably harmonizing-with the facts 
of the case. The metaphysicians prefer main- 
taining that it is a fundamental error to sup- 
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pose that the entire intellect can be split up 
into a certain number of faculties,” and prefer 
that facts should not be explained at all, to 
their being explained by the aid of Phrenology. 

We recollect having read a story of an old 
Saxon king who kicked over the bowl of 
water from which he was about to be sprinkled 
by a Catholic priest, and said he would prefer 
going to the infernal regions with his old 
friends and companions, to going to heaven 
with his new friends who had unfolded to him 
a new way; so the old metaphysicians prefer 
to grope their way in darkness with their old 
friends and teachers, to leaving them for new 
phrenological friends who would unfold to 
them a better way. We much admire their 
devotion tu friends, but certainly can not com- 
mend the discretion of either the king or the 
metaphysicians. , ; 

Thus we find numberless peculiarities of 
character, as many peculiarities of memory, 
and likewise many of insanity, all of which are 
inexplicable by the metaphysicians of the old 
school, while they are all readily explicable by 
the phrenological system of mental science, and 
no good reason can be possibly assigned why 
we should still continue to receive the hypoth- 
eses and chimeras of the old metaphysicians. 

Man, or, as Paul more appropriately ex- 
presses it,“ the spirit of man that is in him,” 
has the power of volition or will: the old meta- 
physicians have ignored the possessor of the 
attribute, and have personified the attribute 
itself under the title of Wau, and have spoken 
of it as the spirit itself ought to be shaken of, 
i. e., as the responsible entity, and have pro- 
mulgated a vast number.of crudities con- 
cerning the WILL in consequence of their can- 
founding the attribute with the possessor of the 
attribute. The play of the faculty of Firmness 
in enabling a man to stand firm to his determin- 
ations was entirely beyond the reach of their 
philosophy, and instead of making the faculty 
of Firmness an attribute of the spirit of man, 
as it really is, they make it an attribute of their 
personified attribute, the WII. I., and from the 
misconception many errors have originated. 
The play of the faculty of Concentrativeness in 
enabling a man to “fix his attention” on any 
desired subject was not clearly developed in 
their philosophy, and not knowing what better 
disposal to make of it, they suppose it to be a 
purely automatic operation,.to be put in the 
same category with the secretion of bile, ete. 

Sometimes the will is properly spoken of 
merely as an attribute, but most frequently it 
is as before mentioned, personified, printed in 
capitals, and spoken of as the responsible entity 
in man, and from this, with their confused ideas 
of the faculties of Firmness aad Concentrative- 
ness, many confused and verbose expositions 
have originated, which serve as a setting of 
black to the diamond light of Phrenology. 
On p. 543, § 588, Carpenter personifics the 
„WILL, and speaks of it as a responsible, con- 
trolling entity as follows: “ On the other hand, 
in the control and direction which the WILL 
has the power of exerting over the course of 
the thoughts, we have the evidence of a new 
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and independent power which is entirely op- 
posed in its very nature to all the automatic 
tendencies, and which, according as it is habit- 
ually exerted, tends to render the individual a 
Fres agent.” i 
As the will, properly speaking, is nothing 
more than the power to determine, control, or 
direct, and is not the responsible entity, let us 
substitute for the word WILL its meaning, and 
we shall have the following sentence: “ On the 
other hand, in the.control and direction which 
the power to control and dérect has the power of 
exerting over the course of the thoughts, we 
have the evidenee of a new and independent 
power which is entirely opposed in its very 
nature to all the automatic tendencies, and 


which, according -as it is habitually exerted, 


tends to render the individual a. free agent,” 
which is quite an absurd sentence. 

Now let us make another change; aud instead 
of a personified attribute of the spirit of man, 
insert the spirit in proprid persond, and we shall 
read as follows: “Ona the other hand, in the 
control and direction which the spirit of man 
has the power of exerting over the course. of 
the thoughts, we have the evidence of a new 
and independent power which is entirely op- 
posed in its very nature to all the automatic 
tendencies, and which, as it is habitually ex- 
erted, tends to render the individual æ free 
agent,” and we shall leave it to the judgment 
of every reader to decide which is the most 
sensible sentence. 

Again, on page 637, we have the fullowing 
phrase: * * “and the determining power 
of the wILL in producing volitional movements 
is exercised through the same channel,’ Let 
us change the sentence, and insert the meaning 
for the word WILL, und we have the following 
sentence: “ And the determining power of the 
pewer to determine in producing volitional 
movements is exercised through the same 
channel:“ quite an absurdity. Now let us 
strike out the personitied attribute, and insert 
the term spirit, as follows: “And the deter- 
mining power of the spirit of man in producing 
volitional movements is exercised through the. 
same channcl’—a very decided improvement 
on the metaphysical phrascology. 

Again, on page 601, we have the following: 
“The importance of the directing power of the 
WILL may be best appreciated.” . Let us change 
as before, and we read: The importance of 


_ the directing power f the power to direct just as 


absurd as any of the other sentences; but if we 


insert the proper word, spirit, we shall have, 


“The importance of the directing power of the 
spirit of man may be best appreciated,” etc. 
Supposing the confusion of thought arising 
from confounding the personified attribute of 
the spirit of man with the spirit itself is suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the above sentences, 
we shall quote no more, though we could read- 
ily fill a volume with such phrases by examin- 
ing other authors. An article, entitled“ Man 
Tripartite,” published in the JOURNAL not long 
since, very clearly showed, at sume length, the 
distinction we have here drawn. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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MARK LEMON, EDITOR OF PUNCH. 


Tue fame of Punch, or the London Charicari, is 
almost co-extensive with the English language. 
Who has not read its witticisms? And we 
in America may inquire, Who has not felt the 
sting of its sarcasm? But we now have its 
“bell-wether” under our hands, and“ Revenge, 
oh, how sweet!” for the course he has taken in 
regard to America and Americans. We owe 
him nothing. 

Mr. Lemon is eminently “a jolly good fel- 
low,” and is g fair representative of that 
class of Englishmen who are fond of good 
living, who count eating and drinking among 
the fine arts, who go into ecstasies over 
roast beef and plum-pudding, with plenty of 
ale to wash them down, and puff fragrant 
cigars as an after-dinner solace. 

Mr. Lemon has a broad head, heavy at the 
base; a stomach equal to any task; and a 
brain large enough for the ordinary purposes 
of obtaining the means of supplying the bodily 
wants, and to make fun for pay. We should 
never approach a man of such a temperament 
on a mission of reform or charity. His motto 
would be, Take care of yourself;” and his 
plans would all have reference to the present 
life. It is just possible that he may have some 
slight psychological intimations as to a future, 
but he would be entirely satisfied could he 
remain here always. There is so much of the 
animal and so little of the spiritual, that the 
inclinations would be all in one direction. He 
would not be likely to quarrel with himself, or 
debate a question where physical enjoyment, 
as against his moral sense, was concerned. 


He possesses Self-Esteem sufficient to give 
him a happy consciousness of his own import- 
ance; a very comfortable degree of assurance 
which would make him feel everywhere per- 
fectly at home. If you think well of him, all 
right; if you think ill of him, it is a matter of 
not the slightest possible consequence to him. 

Intellectually, the perceptive faculties pre- 
dominate. He is a good looker, has a practi- 
cal cast of mind which enables him to acquire 
knowledge easily, and to communicate to 
others all he knows in a somewhat magnified 
form. A story would lose nothing in passing 
through his mill, but rather gain something. 

Were it not for the surplus beef on his bones, 
he might have been a good speaker. But his 
throat is too small, and it is a task for him to 
speak. High living and a somewhat indolent 
life will tend to make him still more corpu- 
lent; and his danger lies in the direction of 
apoplexy and gout. We should prescribe 
moderate diet and more hard work. If he 
would turn a grindstone a few hours per day, 
or wheel a barrow, climb a ladder with brick 
and mortar, or engage in other laborions and 
useful labor, it would tend to reduce the 
surplus adipose and bring him into trim. 

His sympathies are entirely with John Bull; 
and our “Bowery Boy” would call him a 
“bully bhoy.” Of course he claims to be a 
gentleman, and no doubt observes the rules of 
etiquette in his country. But he has alto- 
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gether too good an opinion of himself to care 
“shucks” for the opinions of others. His 
motto would be, “ Success to the strong, and 
“ Hurrah for our side!“ There would be little 
compunction for the sins of omission or com- 
mission; little sympathy for the vanquished. 
Let us come back to the temperament. Ac- 
cording to the old nomenclature, that is chicfly 
Lymphatic and Bilious, with a touch of the 
Sanguine, and less of the Nervous. In the 
modern nomenclature it is the Vital and Mo- 
tive combined. The mental is less distinctly 
marked. The sensuous tendencies predomin- 
nate. There is nothing specially original indi- 
cated in this organization, but it is such a one 
as would make itself available on all ordinary 
occasions. He is more imitative than origi- 
nal; more perceptive than reflective; more 
showy than profound. 

Let us look at the features. The nose is 
more Greck than Roman. The features gene- 
rally are somewhat Jewish in expression; the 
eyes dark and deep set; more piercing than 
inviting ; the mouth ample and the chin large, 
corresponding with the heavy cercbellum. 
His Self-Esteem, Firmness, Approbativeness, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Alimentive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Ama- 
tiveness are all large. So is Individuality, 
Eventuality, Comparison, Constructiveness, 
Human Nature, and Imitation; and he is what 
would pass in America for a smart man— 
capable of running a hotel or a first-class 
eating-house. His epitaph should be— 

He lived for his body and the senses, and 
received such reward as they could give; he 
had a sharp eye and a sharper pen for the 


follies, frailties, and sins of others, and a jocund 
leniency toward his own. 
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MARK LEMON, EDITOR OF THE LONDON 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Mark Lemon, the well- 
known editor-in-chief of 
the London Punch, a pro- 
lific dramatic writer and 
lecturer, was born in Lon- 
don in the year 1809, and 
received his education at a 
grammar-school in Cheam, 
Surrey. He early evinced 
n aptitude for dramatic 
writing; and he devoted 
himself entirely to the 
rapid construction of a 
series of pieces, most of 
which were successful at 
the time of their produc- 
tion, and many of which 
à`. are still acted. He has pro- 

r duced, either singly or in 
partnership with others, 

upward of sixty plays, 
farces, melodramas, and 
other species of dramatic 
composition. Of these, the 
best known and most pop- 
ular is probably The 
Serious Family.” He has 
also written considerably 
for the periodical litera- 
ture of the day, and 
some of his contributions have been repub- 
lished under the title of “Prose and Verse,” 
which obtained great reputation in England. 
Mr. Lemon's connection with Punch began in 
1841, when he became its joint editor and a 
regular contributor; and two. ycars later he 
was appointed sole editor, a position which he 
has continued to fill down to the present time. 
In this capacity he has displayed a tact and an 
abundance of resource which has materially 
aided in sustaining the reputation of that 
journal. 


The mode of conducting Punch is somewhat 
singular. The selection of “ matter” does not 
rest entirely with the editor, although his de- 
cision is always final. Almost from the foun- 
dation of that paper it has been the habit of 
the contributors to dine together every Wed- 
nesday. This is called the Weekly Dinner, 
and is usually held in the business offices of 
the proprietors. During the summer months, 
it is customary to have ten or twelve of these 
dinners in the neighborhood of London, at 
Greenwich, Richmond, Blackwall, or else- 
where, and once a year they attend the annual 
dinner of the firm, at which compositors, 
readers, printers, machinemen, clerks, etc., 
dine. This dinner is called the “ Way Goose,” 
and is often referred to in Punch. At the 
weekly dinner the contents of the forthcoming 
number of Punch are discussed. When the 
cloth is removed and dessert is laid on the 
table, the first question put by the editor is, 
“What shall the Cartoon be?“ During the 
lifetimes of Jerrold and Thackeray, the after 
dinner discussions ran very high, owing to tha 
constitutional antipathy existing between these 
two; but Jerreld being the oldest, as well as 
the noisiest, generally came off victorious. In 
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these discussions it required all the suavity of 
Mr. Lemon to calm the storm. His award, 
however, was always final. 

The third edition of Wednesday's Sun is 
generally brought in to give the latest intel- 
ligence, so as to bring the cartoon down to the 
latest date. On the Thursday morning follow- 
ing, the editor calls at the house of the artists 
to see what is being done. On Friday night 
all “ copy” is delivered and put into type, and 
o at two o'clock on Saturday proofs are revised 
the forms made up, and with the last move- 
ment of the engine the whole of the type is 
placed under the press, which can not be 
moved until the Monday morning, when the 
steam is again up. This precaution is taken 
to prevent waggish tricks on the part ef prac- 
tical-joking compositors. . 

As an illustration of the benefit arising from 
these meetings, we may mention that Jerrold 
used to say: It is no use, any of us quarreling, 
because next Wednesday must come round 
with its dinner, when we will all have toshake 
hands again.” By means of these meetings 
the discussions arising in all questions helped 
both caricaturist and wit to take a broad view 
of things, as well as to enable the editor to 
get his team to draw well together and give a 
uniformity of tone to all the contributions. 

We have somewhat digressed in our biogra- 


phical sketch of Mr. Lemon, but the modus 


operandi of Punch really gives more insight 
into his position, standing, and character than 
anything else that can be said-of him. As the 
editor of Punch, Mr. Lemon has been emi- 
nently successful. He pdssesses considerable 
ability as an actor, and has frequently partici- 
pated in dramatic performances. A few years 
ago he appeared before the London public as 
a lecturer, where he met with a most hearty 
welcome. In appearance, Mr. Lemon is of 
middle size, and inclined to corpulency. His 
hair is dark, almost black, and curly, now, 
however, tinged with gray. His lectures con- 
sist chiefly of selections from his contributions 
to Punch. His witticisms are not so patent as 
those of Jerrold or Hood ; he docs not aim so 
much at the follies of society as base his witti- 
cisms upon the play of words. He is a select 
rather than a popular lecturer. 


— — 


A SONNET. 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


TELL me, ye messengers of light, 
That dwell within the magic dome, 
And pour your silvery radiance down 
On many a happy home, 
What is this pure and calm delight, 
That warms the cot and gilds the crown, 
And seems an effluence from above? 
Oh, tell me what is love? 
With joy the deep cerulean rang, 
As stars, in happy concord, sang— 
Attuned in love— 
“ The mystic gem, that glows a shrine 
In many a heart, is love divine; 
For God is love!“ 


Religious Department. 


CHARITY. 


Let us look into our bosoms 

For the key to other lives, 

And with love toward erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives ; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

We can say, Dear Father, judge us 
As we judged our ſellow-men l' 

WI O, after a calm, honest, earnest searching 
of his own heart, after noting its weakness, 
Wwaywardness, and-sin, its burdens, temptations, 
and sorrows, pausing for a moment to think 
that every other heart is burdened, tempted, 
and wounded, too, and merits the same consid- 
eration in his judgment that he holds due to 
himself, will not see the great necessity of a 
command written in that Book which should 
be the guide of. every life Follow after 
charity.” And who, after such self-examina- 
tion, will not be ready to confess that it is 
easier to see the mote in his brother’s eye, than 
the beam in his own eye? 

There are certain kinds of applications of 
sermons, not made by the preachers, to which 
it is often amusing to listen. They are some- 
thing like these: “I wonder what Mr. A. 
thought of that?” “Mr. B. looked as though 
the coat fitted him.” That hit Mr. C. pretty 
close!” “It does seem as though that sermon 
was preached on purpose for Mr. D.,“ and soon 
Mr. E. and F. and G. and H. and all the rest 
except Mr. J. have their allotment. Mr. I is 
never hit. 

But there is a sermon, containing only a few 
words, too plain to be misunderstood, which 
was meant for every human heart, because 
prone to sin, falling from the lips of Him whose 
name and life were love, in behalf of a poor 
criminal, trembling with her guilt, surrounded 
by her persecutors, ready at a bidding word to 
take her life— He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her!” Every 
hand was arrested, every heart self-condemned, 
and they went out one by one, till the woman 
was left alone with Jesus. The command was 
not, “ Let him that is without the same sin,” 
else the brutal law might have been fulfilled ; 
but it was clear, positive, searching, “ Let him 
that is without ez among you.” 

Could a human heart be perfectly pure, it 
would not even then have the right to con- 
demn another human heart, unless with its 
purity it had the All-seeing eye to know every 
circumstance of life, evefy motive and passion, 
every temptation and trial, every sorrow and 
its cause. Only the All-just, the All-merciful, 
the All-pitiful can see into the depths of a tried, 
suffering, sinning soul. He alone knows what 
thorns the tired feet have had to press, what 
pangs the aching heart has had to bear. He 
alone can see the “grape in the flower, can 
hear the life-blood dripping in the merriest, 
maddest hour.” There is nota heart beating 
to-night, this side of childhood, but has ex- 
perienced pangs of anguish and disappoint- 
ment, blighting of hopes and stings of despair ; 
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not a heart but has had pure motives and as- 
pirations, unknown to any but to Him who 
knoweth all things; and unless these can be 
weighed in the balance, there can be no just 


judgment of actions. 


If we knew the cares and croeses 

Crowding round onr neighbor's way, 

If we knew the little losses 
Sorely gricvous day by day, 

Would we then so often chide him 
For his lack of thrift and gain, 

Leaving on hie heart a shadow, 
Leaving on our lives a stain ? 


If we knew the silent story 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our womanhood dare doom it 
Back to haunts of guilt again ? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing, 
Joy hath many a break of woe, 
And the cheek’s tear washed nre whitest— 
This the blessed angele know.” : 

“Charity never faileth, and the man who 
truly loves his brother, thus proving love for 
his God, will never strive to raise himself by 
ruining him. He who tempts another down- 
ward in the dark, for the purpose of crushing 
him more effectually in the daylight, so that on 
his ruins he can exalt himself, has but little of 
the charity that never faileth, and stands pot 
upon asure foundation. “ With what measure 
we mete, it shall be measured unto us again. 

“Charity suffereth long and is kind.” If a 
brother trespass against her, she gocs and tells 
him of his guilt, between him and her alone, 
and does not proclaim it from the house-tops. 
If a man be overtaken in a fault, she restores 
such a one in the spirit of meckness, consider- 
ing hersclf lest she also be tempted. She asks 
the wanderer, not “ whether he has a name, 
but whether he has a sorrow;” not whether he 
has riches, but whether he has a burdened 
heart; not whether he has a home, but whether 
he is weary; not whether he has friends, but 
whether he is hungry and thirsty; not whether 
he has sinned, but whether he has a yearning 
in his soul for something better and holier than 
he has ever known. H 

Every society has its galley slaves, but few 
have their bishops. Misfortune and povérty 
are the yellow passports that have sent many 
to worse than the galleys, and no good bishop 
in all.the dreary way to say “ my brother” or 
“my sister.” 

There are too many devoted followers of the 
self-righteous “ Mistress Glenare,” the chief 
object of whose life it is “to expose in poor 
sinners the faults and bad traits which she fears 
that the Lord may not happen to see.” She 
passes coldly by the fallen one, with holy fear, 
lest by a touch of the hand, a word, or a look 
she may pollute herself, or show that she coun- 
tenances sin, when it may be that the look of 
sympathy, the word of love are the very things 
for which the hungry soul is reaching out and 
crying to save it from deeper ruin. ö 

She fears to give a word of honest, well- 
earned praise to the heart, worn, weary;and 
discouraged in its work, lest she may possibly 
make some one think that he is a little smarter 
than he really 1s, when perhaps this encourag- 
ing word is the only thing that can save the 
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despondent heart from utter despair. If she 
ventures a word with the sinner at all, it is not 
to point the sick soul to the Great Physician, 
or the care-burdened heart to Him who carcth 
for it; but it is, in her own words, to give him 
a sound talking to,“ after which she thinks 
her duty done, and washes her hands forever 
of all obligation. | 

Charity does not strive to make wrong ap- 
pear right, does not excuse sin, nor lessen 
justice; but with gentle hand she docs pour 
balm into the wounded heart, lifts up the fallen, 
strengthens the tempted and the weak, gives 
joy to the sorrowing, hope to the despairing, 
courage to the faint, thus removing the cause 
of much sin, for which, alas, those who most 
loudly condemn are too often guilty. 

The man or woman who holds a young soul 
in the iron grasp of tyranny, depriving it of the 
light and warmth and love and sympathy 
which must be its food and drink and very life, 
till, goaded to madness with its fetters, it bursts 
them and plunges out into the darkness alone, 


only to be bewildered, only to faint and to fall, 
such a man or woman, though never stained by 
a touch of the hand, or even a brush of the 
garments, will some time be roused to the 
memory of a very sad mistake, if not to that 
of a bitter crime. 

The man who turns away from the plead- 
ings of a young heart, for something that the 
slender hands can do to earn the daily bread, 
who afterward refuses from his abundance a 
crust of bread to the same little pleader because 
he does not like to harbor beggars, and who, a 
little later, as an officer of justice (abused word), 
sends the boy to prison for stealing, bears a far 
greater stain of guilt upon his soul than the 
little criminal whom he condemns; and yet it 
may be that God, who knows all the circum- 
stances which surround each human heart, is 
looking with pity and compassion upon even 
this cold, hardened one. 

We know that while our own souls are in 
closest communion with the Great Spirit, while 
our feet are walking most humbly and obedi- 
ently in the path of duty, we have even then 
reason to cry,“ God be merciful to us, sinners.” 
Then jet us, while we commend ourselves to 
His love and mercy, forget not the love and 
mercy that we owe to others. 

The purest motives of the heart may be mis- 
understood by men, but to Him who frameth 
it, all is known. 

Comfort, comfort, sweet and holv. 
In this preclous thonght is found, 


Courage for the fainting spirit. 
Healing for each sore heart- wound. 


There are motives back of actions 
Which the world may fail to read; 

But the Judge of earth and heaven 
Sees the thought more than the deed— 


Sees each silent inward struggle, 
_ _ Heare the soul's most feeble oy 
Knows each trying, strong temptation, 
In the conflict waiteth nigh ; 


Every hidden pang of sorrow, 
Every wound from envy's dart, 

Every eting of slighted friendehip, 
Every bitter, cruel smart. 


Scorn and pride know how to waken, 
And the poor know how to feel; 
All is aeen of God our Father. 
He has the power to heal. 


Every earnest, true endeavor, 
Though by men misunderstood, 

Gains from him a quick approval, 
And by Him is counted good.” 


Trnth to eelf, to man, to heaven, 
Often brings the sconrging rod ; 

Inward peace costs ont ward conflict. 
Scorn of men carne praise of God. 


HOPE ARLINGTON. 


80 much less brains have mankind. 


Our Social Belations. 


On, happy they —the happtest of the'r kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, thei: for unes, and t eir belags blend. —Themesa. 


ROSALINE. 
mi 
BY MAURICE BINGHAM. 


WHILE musing oft in solitude, 
O’er life’s past sunny hours, 
When free from care we wandered forth 
To cull the simplest flowers, 
As fertile mem’ry paints the scene, 
Again I’m with thee—Rosaline. 


In happy days from present bliss 
We drew a future pright, 

But Time hath drawn aside the vail 
That erst bedimm’d our sight. 

Yet in thy gentle breast, I ween, 

Dwells sympathy—sweet Rosaline. 


Then what though stern, unyielding fate 
Decreed that we should part, 
Let hope and faith in One above 
Still cheer thy weary heart. 
The journey through life’s closing scene 
Shall reunite us—Rogaline. 
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THE THEORY OF SHOPPING. 
(INTENDED FOR WOMEN TO READ) 


— 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Is there not some kindly mathematician who 
would undertake to a es the number of 
hours, days, we may even say months, that the 
women of America spend in stores, looking at 
bright-colored fabrics, discussing the compara- 
tive merits of silk and grenadine, and trying to 
make their purses stretch out to an indefinite 
extent? Of course nobody would believe his 
estimate, until its not-to-be-contradicted facts 
were placed in solid columns of figures before 
the very cyes of the incredulous! Nobody has 
any idea how much time she spends in shop- 
ping—nobody has ever pansed to think whether 
it was & good investment of the precious mo- 
ments. Our women don’t systematize much. 

Men have their billiard saloons, their read- 
ing rooms, their political meetings. Women 
“shop? Men throw out their wide-spreading 
nets of trade, commerce, and speculation to 
draw in the golden weight of dollars. Women 
industriously go forth with their appropriation 
of the harvest to scatter it abroad again as fast 
as possible. Money sould be kept in circula- 
tion, says the political economist, and no one 
is better calculated to carry out this theory than 
a tolerably enterprising woman. 

We would not for an instant have it under- 
stood that we depreciate the practice in itself. 
By no means. Shopping is an institution! 
If it is a standing joke among mankind, then 
Do flannel 
drawers, hosicry, and new shirts spring up like 
mushrooms by the domestic hearthstone, we 
should respectfully like to know? What would 
become of the men, poor, helpless beings that 


they are, if the women left off shopping? 
Sometimes we have known solitary and mel- 
ancholy instances of men’s going shopping, 
but they invariably returned depressed, victim- 
ized, and reduced to their own proper level. 
Such men usually regard their wives and 
sisters with marvelous respect and apprecia- 
tion for a few days, until the keen edge of the 
thing is worn off! 

Therefore don’t let us hear a word against 
shopping, unless the caviler is prepared to take ° 
up the gauntlet in good earnest, and fight the 
question through à [outrance! Either it is 
right or it is wrong, and we say it is right! 

Right, we mean, to “ put money in our purse” 
and go out really intending to buy something 
that we really need. That is our idea of the 
correct theory of shopping. As the cast-off- 
clothes dealers say in their advertisements, 
„All others are humbugs!” 

But, ladies, beware how you allow your- 
selves to be tempted into going shopping, un- 
less you are actually obliged. If the day hap- 
pens to be beguilingly fine, let it beguile. If 
you need exercise, go out and take a brisk 
walk round the block. If asister woman comes 
and invites you to go with her, answer her 
(only in a more courteous form of words), Get 
thee behind me, Satan!” Don't be over-per- 
suaded. A woman who gets adrift on Broad- 
way, without a clear and definite idea of what 
she wants to buy, is like a ship without a 
compass. If she gets wrecked, financially 
speaking, whom has she to blame but her- 
self? 


And when you sally forth to purchase dry 
goods for the work room, or crockery for the 
kitchen, or toys for the nursery, don’t dress as 
if you intended to call on the -Empress of 
Russia or shine at a morning reception in Fifth 
Avenue. Turn the key on your best silk and 
cashmere shawl. Lock up your diamonds, if 
you happen to have any. Dress like a lady, 
but not like a Sandwich islander who imagines 
the more wampum she can pile on, the more 
charming her toilet becomes. A dark dress, 
an unobtrusive shawl, a pair of nice kid gloves, 
and feet, as the French say, bien chaussée, sig- 
nify the lady, in these days, much more than 
gaudy colors or expensive accessories. 

Don't take a man with you! If you have a 
husband, it were better that a millstone should 
be tied around his neck than that he should 
accompany you, swinging your bag, and tread- 
ing ruthlessly on your skirts, and asking in 
loud whispers if you aren't almost ready to 
go,” and why the mischief you don’t buy that 
plaid stuff, and done with it?” and “ if this sort 
of thing isn’t about played out?” A man ona 
shopping excursion always seems to have left 
eyes, ears, and common sense at home. If one 
article is ten cents a yard cheaper than another 
article, he loses sight of all inferiority of quality, 
all inappropriateness of material. and urges you 
with irritating whispers and maddening nudges 
to“ buy it!” If the clerk tells vou black is 
white, and grass-green scarlet, he blindly be- 
licves the clerk, and “ thinks you must be mis- 
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taken, my dear, because isn’t it the man’s busi- 
ness to know about such things ?” 

Moreover, while you are calculating the 
number of yards and half yards required, in all 
the fervor of mathematical absorption, he is 
certain to break in upon your revery with, 
“Just look at tnat girl by the door, isn’t she a 
clipper?” or, “I should really like to know, 
my dear child, how much longer you intend to 
keep a man waiting in this hot hole!” Then 
he is sure to whistle ominously when the sum 
total is reckoned up, and deny that he meant 
anything when you turn upon him; Can't a 
fellow whistle without being called to account 
for it? He thought this was a free country, 
since the Emancipation Proclamation !” 

Do not forget that the people behind the 
counter are human, not mere automatons, 
placed there for your convenience. Speak to 
them with an intonation of courtesy in your 
voice, avoid the imperative accent of command 
that is sometimes, almost uncunsciously, as- 
sumed. A little kindness or consideration goes 
a great way with these overworked, worn-out 
machines, and it costs you nothing. Of all this 
world’s rates of exchange, nothing is cheaper 
than a courteous manner and a pleasant word ! 
Pity tis, people do not deal in them more! 

If clerks are bold and obtrusive, trying to 
talk you into foolish purchases, and obviously 
speaking falsely for the benefit of their busi- 
ness, you are justified in a manner which will 
repel. But, on the other hand, a quiet, respect- 
ful clerk who shows you all-that you desire to 
see, and then stands by without a word while 
you make your own selection, deserves some 
degree of credit! 


But we do not blame a clerk, nor any one 
else, for losing all respect for the females—she 
hardly deserves the name of woman—who 
comes into a store as the Alabama cruised into 
Federal ports, and when she is told such and 
such a ribbon is a dollar a yard, exclaims, 
promptly, “Pll give you seventy-five cents a 
yard for it!’ Cheapening is her greatest pleas- 
ure—haggling her forte. She wants the shop- 
man to “ throw in” a paper of needles because 
she has bought a paper of pins; she parleys an 
hour, and then perhaps buys half a yard of lin- 
ing cambric, perhaps nothing at all, telling the 
wearied-out clerks “she will call again P 

Not much better than this feminine freeboot- 
‘er is the young lady who comes languidly in, 
tumbles silks and baréges about, looks at this, 
and inquires for that, and has no more idea of 
buying anything than she has of contracting 
for the Pacific Railway! She only wants to 
pass away her time, and get an idea of the new 
spring fashions! 

It is strange, however, how quickly a clerk 
can detect whether ladies are shopping in all 
good faith? or only making believe! I never 
will zo into ——’s again,” says the ruffled fair 
one, “ they are so impertinent.” But did it 
never occur to you, my friend, that you were 
guilty of some little impertinence toward them ? 
Is it nothing to impnse new labor on their 
already over-tired frames, to take up their time, 
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and try their patience when you do not intend 
to buy the least thing? 

Therefore, having gravely and thoughtfully 
considered the important question of shopping, 
we may reduce its theory and practice into 
sundry brief rules, as follows: 

RuLE I. Go shopping only when you are 
actually necessitated so to do! 

Rue II. Dress appropriately for the occasion. 

Rowe III. Never take a man shopping with 
you! 

Rute IV. Treat clerks like ladies and gentle- 
men, until they themselves give you sufficient 
reason to consider them otherwise. 

Rur. E V. Buy only what you need for present 
use. 

RLE VI. Avoid bargains and cheap stores” 
as you would avoid the plague ! 

Rue VII. Never buy an article without 
considering how it is going to correspond with 
the rest of your wardrobe. 

RuLE VIII. Don't cheapen !” 

With some people an innate talent for shop- 
ping, like poetry, is born! For those who are 
less favored, these rules may be worth consider- 
ing and acting upon! Having tried them our- 
self, we can warrant them! 


— . 


NATIONAL SALUTATIONS. 


oan 
FRENCH. — Comment vous portez vous ? — 
which literally signifies, “How do you carry 
yourself?” = * 
GERMANS.—In some parts of their country 
they invariably kiss the hands of all the ladies 
of their acquaintance whom they meet.. 
GrREEKS.—The salutation among the ancients 
was, 7%ipé—* Rejoice?’ Among the modern, 
What doest thou?“ 
HoLLAXDERS.— With their proverbial love of 
good living, salute their friends by asking, 
„Have you had a good dinner?“ 
TrALIANSs.—On meeting, kiss the hands of 


ladies to whom they are related, with the strange |. 


inquiry, How does she stand!“ 

JArANESE.— They remove their sandals when 
they meet a superior, exclaiming, “Hurt me 
not!” i 

LAPLANDERS.— When they meet on the ice, 
press their noses firmly together. 

MOHAMMEDANS.—“ Peace be with you!” to 
which the reply is, “On you be peace!” to 
which is added, “ And the mercy and blessings 
of God.” 

Moors.—They ride at full speed toward a 
stranger, suddenly stop, and then fire a pistol 
over his head. 

PERSTANSs.— They salute by inclining the 
head over each other's necks, and then bending 
cheek to cheek, with the extravagant greeting, 
“Is thy exalted high condition good?” and 
„May thy shadow never be less!“ 

PoLESs.— They bow to the ground with ex- 
treme deference to friends they meet, with the 
significant inquiry, Art thot gay ?” 

RomaNns.—In ancient times exclaimed, “ Be 
healthy P” or Be strong,” when it was custom- 
ary to take up children by the ears and kiss 
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them. The Pope makes no reverence to mor- 
tal, except the Emperor of Austria, by whom 
he is kissed. 

Russtans.—The ladies permit not only their 
hands, but their foreheads to be kissed by 
friends. The men salute by inquiring, “ How 
do you live on?” Be well!” 

SiIAuESE.— They prostrate themselves before 
superiors, when a servant examines whether he 
has been eating anything offensive; if so, he is 
kicked out; if not, he is picked up. 

SpANISH.— The grandees wear their hats in 
the presence of the sovereign, to show that 
they are not so much subject to him as to the 
rest of the nation. When the royal carriage 
passes, it is the rule to throw open the cloak, 
to show that the person is unarmed. 

SwEDES.— They are by no means demonstra- 
tive in their courtesies. On meeting they sim- 
ply inquire, How can you?“ 

Tunks.— They cross their hands, place them 
on their breasta, and bow, exclaiming, Be 
under the care of God “'! Forget me not in 
thy prayers ! “ Thy visits are as rare as fine 
days!“ —an ancient greeting, as it is by no 
means applicable to their present country. 

WasHOE.—People here no longer say, How 
d’ye do?” when they meet. It’s “ How's your 
suit progressing ?” and the reply, Pretty well, 
thankee, how’s yours?” A man without a 
lawsuit is looked upon as a vagrant in the 
State of Nevada. 

AnABA— They are very ceremonious. If per- 
sons of distinction meet, they embrace, kiss each 
other’s cheeks, and then kiss their own hands. 
Women and children kiss the beards of their 
husbands and fathers. Their greetings are 
marked by a strong religious character, such 
as God grant thee His favors!” “If God will, 
thy family enjoy good health!” “Peace be 
With you,” etc. 

BENGALESE. — They call themselves the 
“most humble slaves” of those they desire 
to salute. 

BoHEMIANS.—They kiss the garments of the 
person whom they wish to honor. | 

BurMEsE.—They apply their noses and cheeks 
closcly to a person’s face, and then exclaim: 
Give me a smell!” attributable to their great 
use of perfumes. 

CEYLONESE. — On meeting superiors, they 
prostrate themselves, repeating the name and 
dignity of the individual. 

CnIN ESE. They are most particular in their 
personal civilities, even calculating the number 


of their reverences. Of equals they inquire, 
“ Have you eaten your rice?“ “Ts your stom- 
ach in order?’ and “ Thanks to your abundant 
felicity.” * 

Eayptrans.—They kiss the back of a supe- 
rior’s hand, and as an extra civility, the palm 
also. Their fevered country is strikingly por- 
trayed by asking, “How goes the perspira- 
tion?” “Is it well with thee?” and “God 
preserve thee.” 

ExGiisH.—An old-salutation in polite society 
was, Save you, sir“ an evident abbreviation 
of “ God save you, sir!” 

EtTHiopian.— They take the robes off the 
friends they meet and place them round their 
own waists, leaving the new-comers alinost 
nude, 
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TOTAL DEPRAVITY OF INFANTS. 


I po not like children as an institution, not 
even babies, about whom so many falsehoods 
have been said and sung, but look on them as 
little pink, pulpy abominations whom nothing 
but strong maternal instinct implanted for the 
preservation of the species, could induce any 
one to undergo the vexation of rearing. 

As to the total depravity of these little speci- 
mens, I leave that to be decided by innocent 
outsiders who have been annoyed by the un- 
earthly yells of a petted darling in public 
places, and looked on with a strong desire of 
complying with Solomon’s prescription, while 
the mother tried to hush and coax into silence 
a kicking, screaming, dirty-nosed, wide-mouth- 
ed abomination who could by no means be 
reduced to quietness. 

Can any one enjoy a friendly visit at a house 
infested by these small sinners? If a lady re- 
ceives you as company in the parlor, have you 
not often had the mortification to perceive that 


a description of something where you prided 8 


yourself on, your style, brilliancy, and so on, 
has been delivered to deaf ears, while your 
hostess was listening to the suppressed cries of 
Master Johnny, who has been fished out of the 
tub of rinsing water by Biddy—bad luck to her 
for the same. 

Who ever saw a house in a neat or comfort- 
able condition where children were not strictly 
prohibited? If you find rooms littered and 
unsightly, destitute of plants, books, and orna- 
ments, the furniture finger-marked, and the 
Holland covers sticky with sweets, does not. 
mistress smilingly account for it by the one 
word, Baby ? ANON. 


[The author of the above did well to sign 
his execrable remarks Anon(ymous). He must 
be some fussy, nervous, sour old bach—one 
whom the ladies can not ‘endure, and for whom 
those dear little lights of the household he 
affects to despise, entertain a natural an- 
tipathy. 

Poor fellow! no social sweets can ever be 
his; exiled from the domestic penetralia, he 
must spend his weary days and nights in 
dreary, hopeless bachelorhood. But can not 
something be done for him, ladies? Must he 
be left out in the cold ?] i 


— ———— 


A WISOONSIN POHTESS, 
MISS ALLIE ARNOLD. 

AT Fond du Lac, Wis., there is a young lady 
sixteen years of age, the daughter of a widow 
in humble life. She has been in the habit of 
writing verse and prose for private reading 
and for the press for four or five years. Some 
of her efforts would be creditable to men and 
women of mature life who have won distinc- 
tion in the world of letters. The following 
extracts from poems written by her will give 
the reader a better idea of her talent—shall 
I say genius?—than any comments I can 
make. They were read at the closing ex- 


ercises of the Fond du Lac High School, June 
29, 1866. 
“HOW MANIFOLD ARE THY WORKS!" 


oO Thon, in whose Almighty hend 
The earth's foundations firmly stand, 
And heaving oceans rise and fall, 
Thee, the Creator, man ehall fear. 
So manifold Thy works appear! 
In wisdom hast Thon made them all! 


The heavens are Thine—stars apeak Thy praise, 
Point with a thousand trembling rays 
The pathway where Thy feet have trod! 
They roll along the deep blue arch, 
And seem in their eternal march 
The glittering armies of our God! 
$ + * * + 


How grand the ever-drifting cloude ! 
How beautiful those enowy shrouds 
That float along ‘twixt earth and heaven ! 
And yet—how fearful in their wrath, 
When lurid lightnings mark their path, 
And they by tempest win@s are driven! 


But when Thy hand hath hushed the storm, 
And thrown the ennbeanis bright and warm 
Upon the tearful carth again, 
How like an emblem of Thy love 
The bright-hued rainbow bends above, 
And spans the misty vail of rain! 


VALEDICTORY. 


Life hath ita partings—when the ties 
That years have bound togcther, break— 
And slowly, in their sad surprise, 
Hearts from their quiet dreaming, wake. 
Such is our parting, and to-day 
We feel the loos' ning clasp of handa, 
And eadly hear the farewell lay 
That our long friendship here demande. 
Now, from these long familiar walls, 
Whose vory echoes have been dear, 
We must depart—while severed falls 
The silver cord that bound us here. 
Now on the threshold, we, in thought, 
Look back along the chatn of years 
Whose every mystic link seems fraught 
With lights and shadows, smiles and tears. 


_ be better imagined than described. 


Who will forget when morning bright 
Streamed through the eastern windows there, 
How oft it fell like wings of light 
On youthful heads here bowed in prayer ! 
How oft at morn, the playful call, 
The much-loved greeting met the ear, 
The laughter ringing through the hall 
With all its music and its cheer. 
All visions of the sunny Past 
Cling lovingly about the heart, 
To cheer the lonelinees and cast 
Their sunshine ‘round, as we.depart ! 

Miss Arnold has a brother who is a 
printer and newspaper carrier, and the fol- 
lowing lines are extracts from an address 
she recently wrote for him: 

As the silver from the fire, 
Came ehe from her past ordeal 
Purified, with purpose higher, 
Strong to battle with the real. 
Stronger are the hearts of men, 
Building up her temples shattered— . 
Gathering to themselves again 
All that war hath rudely scattered. 
2 $ 2 2 s 8 


Stretched out in thy valleys, the ripe bearded grain 
Has nodded in thick golden ranks to the breeze, 

Has caught the rich sunshine, and faded again 
Like quivering waves in the warm Southern reas. 


The corn-fields have risen like crowns on the bills, 
And covered broad prairies with mantles of green, 
Whose light rustling folds as they waved in the wind 
Disclosed the bright ears that the autumn would glean. 


The strong hand of labor still steadily moves, 
With vigor that even a nation may feel ; 

In the stroke of the anvil, the rush of the stream, 
The clash of the engine, and roll of the wheel. 


Miss Arnold is a flower of the prairie, but 
she has not “blushed unseen,” nor “ wasted 
her sweetness on the desert air.“ She is ap- 
preciated by a constantly increasing circle of 
friends and admirers, who point with pride. to 
her literary efforts. A school-girl, she has had 
nô opportunity to improve her mind by general 
reading, and the productions of her pen are 
not modeled after the patterns which the 
masters have left in our libraries; they are 
rather the results of her own thought and 
emotion. She is petite of stature, finely formed, 
and she has a well-balanced womanly head 
crowned with soft brown hair. Her eyes are 
large and spiritual, and seem to have a tele- 
scopic glance into the future. I hope our 
literati will afford this young lady a chance to 
win her way to public favor. As a people we 
are now beginning to acknowledge the fact, 
that whatever a woman can do well without 
sacrificing her womanly nature, she has a right 
todo. If she can carve like Harriet IIosmer, 


carving marble is her sphere; if she can paint 
like Rosa Bonheur, painting pictures is her 
sphere; if she can write a “ Principia,” the 
starry heaven is her sphere; if she can write a 
“Paradise Lost,” in her society paradise is 
found again. G. W. B. 


Ir is related that when Emma, Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands, visited Dublin Castle, during 
her recent tour in Great Britain, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ordered the leader of the regimental 
band to play the Hawaian national air, when 
he at once struck up with the soul-stirring 
strains of Hokey-pokey Winky-wang, King of 
the Cannibal Islands!” the effect of which can 
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OPEN YOUR BYES. 


BY C. 8. 


OPEN your lovely eyes! 
Chameleon-like, they seem to take the hue 
Of all the passions in your soul that rise. 
Joy makes them like the skies, serenely blue; 
Love purples them with those delicious dyes 
The ‘modest violet wears, when with the 
spring 
She breaks abroad from winter's icy ties, 
And crowns the woods with her bright blos- 
soming. 


Sweet meditation fills 
Their inmost depths with a subduéd light, 
Like the brown current of the aldered rills, 
That roileth on unto perpetual night: 
Or the dim shadows underneath the hills, 
Where sober evening broodeth like a dove, 
And the charmed air to sudden silence stills 
By the repeated story of her love. 


I would not know your face, 
Did not those eyes, like stars, light up its 
heaven 
With a serener and diviner grace 
Than marks the planetary orbs of even. 
Oh, how I love the various thoughts to trace, 
That from its soft horizon slowly rise, 
As clouds we see preceding clouds displace 
Upon the changing but eternal skies. 


Open your eyes for me! 
Lift the long lashes from your crimsoned 
cheek; 
Vail not their luster, for I long to see 
The passionate hopes that in their glances 
speak. 
Were not these lips a murmuring melody; 
Did not this forehead flush beneath my kiss— 
Your eyes were still a matchless joy to me, 
A world of beauty, and a heaven of bliss! 


— —— 


ACTIVE AND THE PASSIVE. 
—:0:— 

In modern society there are two orders or 
classes the line of distinction between which 
is so clearly drawn that no mistake can be 
made as to their respective composition. One 
is the active class, the other the passice class. 

They might also with correctness be termed 
respectively the radiate or reflectent class, and 
the absorbent class. 

The first class is composed of those who are 
the originators, leaders, and agents in all en- 
terprises, whether progressive, reformatory, or 
opposed to the true interests of the community, 
and clogging the wheels of civilization under 
a false device of onward !” 

It is thus seen that the active class is con- 
stituted of very different and discordant ele- 
ments, and that there is much violent conten- 
tion for the supremacy among them; yet out of 
all this agitation, disorder, and strife there is a 
resultant, the influence of which is happy for 
the community, for the nation, and for the 
world There was a period in the history of 
Greece when she was free and prosperous; 
but the strifes between Athens and Sparta, 
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between blatant aristocracy and determined 
democracy, were frequent, and sometimes severe 
in results to one or both. The agitations be- 
tween states developed resources previously 
unknown; and even those arts, like painting 


and sculpture, which are thought to accompany — 


peaceful legislation, flourished in a surpassing 
degree. Greece, Rome, and other proud na- 
tions had their eras of progress and glory and 
then declined, to instruct those who came after 
them—us—by their examples, and by the epi- 
taphs written upon a thousand prostrate monu- 
ments, to communicate the esprit which animat- 
ed their founders—the desire to advance. Suc- 
cessive ages down to the present have caught 
this esprit, and the active men of each have 
wrought out fold by fold its tendencies and 
made advancement. 

The passive or absorbent class, by far the 
larger numerically, is composed of those who 
from choice, from circumstances, or by ne- 
cessity merely look on as the world moves, 
and tacitly reccive the impressions of their 
active fellow-mortals. They are the wax of 
humanity, the soft tablet upon which are 
inscribed the succession of public events. 
On the long roll of the passive may be read 
the names of men and women who, for natu- 
ral talents and education, stand not 4 whit be- 
hind the foremost of the active. “They should 
be on the other side,” you will say. Yes, they 
should; but they have long been waiting for a 
good opportunity to assert themselves—wait- 
ing, like the redoubtable Micawber, “ for some- 
thing to turn up” worthy of their sympathy 
and hearty co-operation. Now and then one 
of these talented laggards is roused into life by 
some unlooked-for disturbance, and becomes 
one of the most vigorous champions of the 
active party. It may be for principle, integ- 
rity, justice; it may be for wrong, falsehood, 
tyranny. 

The passive operate as a clog upon the 
wheels of progress, because their slow sensi- 
bilities can not appreciate the favorable ten- 
dencies of substantial innovation. They cling 
to old customs, old habits, and old things be- 
cause their fathers considered them sufficient ; 
and social convenience in their ways of think- 
ing after all is not so important a matter as the 
innovator claims. The aphorism “Let well 
enough alone” is one which they find especially 
handy, when they are interested so much as to 
consider a new thing. They opcrate, too, as a 
check upon social retrogression and political 
intemperance; upon the former, because they 
may not be stirred frem the well-worn tracks 
which they inertly move in; upon the latter, 
because the scheming and corrupt demagogue, 
while he contemns their listlessness, is fully 
aware of the latent power in their serene 
depths, which might be aroused by some ex- 
cessive imposition, and utterly destroy the 
fabric of aggrandizement raised by his already 
achieved success. Their passivity, therefore, 
has some influence indirectly manifested for 
good. Though there may be little or no sym- 
pathy between the two classes (for how can 
activity and inactivity, opposites, mutually 
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sympathize H, there can be some reciprocity — 
a reciprocity in the way of performances oy 
the one party, impressions or indicative effects 
by the other. Some prefer the ranks of she 
passive class because there are influences at 
work among the active which at heart tney 
condemn, and their disgust inclines them to 
include the whole class in their anathema. 
Some there are who in the chargin and dis- 
comfiture of defeated effort have withdrawn 
from the active throng and taken a place among 
the indifferent. 

Wearesaid toliveinanageofactivity. There 
certainly are Titan energics at work: steam 
and electricity do their work, and properly 
directed by mind will do their work well; but 
there are too many men and too many women 
who do nothing more than absorb instruction 
—truth, and lack the animus to radiate or im- 
part it toothers. Their culpability lics in thelr 
inertness, in their do-nothingness. Opportu- 
nities for doing good lie “thick as autumnal 
leaves,” and as but few of the active engage in 
the good work of ameliorating the social and 
moral condition of humanity at large, the ca- 
pable passive can come out of their burrows and 
bestir themselves. 

We would in a measure reverse the common 
grammatical rule—we would turn the passive 
into the actire-we would have all be doers, 
each in some sphere peculiarly adapted to him- 
self or herself, and that sphere one pervaded 
by virtue and benevolence. A few earnest 
spirits may accomplish much; but when the 
great mass of those who can and might co- 
operate in hastening forward that work of 
social improvement which all acknowledge so 
desirable, stand coldly aloof, extend no hand, 
proffer no aid, their spirit of indifference is 
likely to dampen the zeal of the self-sacrificing 
philanthropist and increase his difficulties. 
Active men of the right stamp are needed. 

A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands ; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spolls of office can not buy: 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who will not lle; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking: 
Tall men eun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking— 
For while the artful, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 


Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice keeps.“ 


— ——— 


A Wir g. Jeremy Taylor says that if you 


are for pleasure, marry; if you prize rosy 
health, marry. A good wife is Heaven’s last best 
gift to man; his angel of mercy; his minister 
of graces innumerable; his gem of many vir- 
tues; his casket of jewels; her voice his sweet- 
est music; her smile his brightest day; her 
kiss the guardian of innocence; her industry 
his surest wealth; her economy his safest stew- 
ard; her lips his faithful counselors ; her bosom 
the softest pillow of his cares, and her prayers 
the ablest advocates of Heaven's blessings on 
his head. 
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FASHIONABLE ABSURDITIES. all the rest. We see no greater objection to | not have a little boat with a man in it, going 
this, than to the enormous bustle of a few years | down with the strean? Would not this 
8 N 1 h we ago. heighten the effect, anc increase the admira- 
A WICKED wag has been plying his art in No. 4 seeks to re-introduce an ancient style | tion of the beholder? Here is a large field for 
the production of what was, what is, and what | of head-dress, of which we find many illustra- inventive genius. 
may be. These verities, probabilitics, and | tions in old prints; and we may, ere long, see 
possibilities, in the way of ladics’ dress, are | our young ladies topped off in this aristocratic 
not much more absurd than the fashions of the | coiffure. o 
other sex, especially that of their great, heavy, 
bungling stove-pipe hats, or the fantastic man- 
ner of shaving and trimming the beard. 


— 


— 


se ad NA 
` 


Fria. 8. 


No. 8 is a pretty girl, after our own heart, 
and “aintshe neat?” Her hair—in wavy ring- 
lets—is quite as ornamental as any in the 
group; nay, the very naturalness of her style 
exceeds them all, for is not “ beauty unadorned, 

Fre. 8. adorned the most?“ 

No. 5 is plainly inadmissible, except for | ==> + >= 5 5 
special occasions, or where ambitious mammas i ‘ 
wish to show up their daughters, with a view © N x by 510 | 0 9 p ° 
to—what you call it? 


Cut No. 1 shows whence the present fashion 
of huge chignons or waterfalls may have 
originated. We had some admiration for the 

rather neat style of wearing the hair in a net, 


4 knowledge of the structure and functinna of the bumana body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
.- Oban. 


My people are destroyeil for lack of knowledge. — Hossa lv. 6. 
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RECENT RBSHAROHES ON MUS- 
OULAR POWER. 


BY PROF. RUFUS KING BROWNE, M.D. 


Ir has long been questioned what the seat 
of the working power exerted by the human 
frame was—that is to say, if the products of ex- 

4 ertion, during the evolution of forcc, were 
Fra. 6. traceable, in what part of the tissues or other 

No. 6 is simply absurd, and the man who | ingredients of the body did this change, dur- 
drew it knew it. He ought to have his ears | ing exertion, take placc? The first who 
pinched for such a marked attempt to ridicule | broached a pointed opinion on the subject was 
the ladies. an English physician, 200 years ago, who 
stated the supposition, that the neccssary con- 
ditions of muscular motion were the convey- 
ance of combustible substances by the blood to 
the muscles, and the access of oxygen by res- 
piration; but this was not exact. Liebig, 
Playfair, and other chemists and physiologists, 
contended that the source of mechanical power 
in the muscles was due wholly to the combina- 
tion of oxygen with the muscular tissue—or, as 
it was termed, the combustion of the muscles. 
Assuming that there is an agreement, that 
muscular power is dependent on the mutual 
action of the food and the oxygen, it was 
wholly undecided whether that food must first 
be converted into the actual organized sub- 
stance of the muscles before its oxydation can 
give rise to mechanical force, or whether mus- 
cular power may not be derived from the oxy- 


which was the mode a few years ago—especially : 
for girls and young women. 85 
No. 2 is evidently an exaggeration; the bag 


„ Fic. 3. 
—unlike the tail of the otter—is supposed to 
be stuffed with wadding of some or any sort. 
No. 3 is merely an expansion of the present 


Fio. 7. dation of ſood which has only arrived at the 

No. 7. We presume this is intended to repre- | condition of blood, and not of organized mus- 

Iie. l. sent a genuine waterfall. See the trees and | cular tissue. The answer to this question 

style, ecmmended to those who are dound to | shrubbery on the banks, with the cataract ; affords the key to the process of animal nutri- 


lead the fashions, by getting a littie ahead of | pouring down in graceful showers. But why | tion. 
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It has been recently shown, by careful ex- 
periment, that the sum of force evolved in 
muscular action, measured by the mechanical 
work performed, is far greater than could be 


— — — u— 
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generated by the quantity of muscle oxydized . 


during the same period, and hence that the 
power of the muscles is not derived from the 
oxydation of their own substance. Frankland 


has recently announced the conclusions, that 


the muscular power is the product chiefly, if 
not exclusively, of the oxydation of matter con- 
tained in the blood itself, and not from the ox- 
ydation of muscles themselves; that the chief 
material used for the production of muscular 
power are non-nitrogenous absorbed matters 
of the food; that the constant renewal of the 
muscles, like every other part of the body, is 
not more rapid during great muscular activity 


than during repose; that the transformation 


of potential (or latent) energy into muscular 
power is accompanied by the production of 
heat within the body, even when the muscular 
power is exerted externally, and that this is 
the chief if not the only source of animal heat. 

But plausible and however readily accepted 
this view now is, there are well-ascertained 
facts which qualify it. Smith has shown the 
amount of carbonic acid exhaled during rest 
and exercise. His experiments show that the 
greater amount of this is derived from the 
blood in which it is dissolved. This conclusion 
accords with Frankland’s, who used Smith’s 
data. It is exhaled in greater quantity during 
the greater activity of the work of respiration. 
But Matteucci has shown that the muscular 
tissue itself, when entirely deprived of blood, 


will yield carbonic acid when caused to contract 


by galvanism. He found that the muscles of 


frogs, which had been several times washed, 


exhaled carbonic acid, and th idable 
xhaled carbonic acid, and the unavoidable | poms OF A BAD DREAM. 


conclusion was, that during contraction the 
muscular fiber itself is oxydized, the result 
being carbonic acid. He found that heat also 
is developed at the same time. In employing 
the most feeble galvanic currents possible to 
excite muscular contraction, it was easy to de- 
termine the quantity of zinc oxydized in the 
battery during the passage of the current which 
is employed to excite the nerve, to move the 
muscle, and produce contraction. He ascer- 
tained that the work of muscular contraction 
induced in this way is enormously greater than 
the amount of work done in the battery as 
measured by the voltameter. 

These experiments, although they do not 
exactly represent the exact elements of muscu- 
lar work as done in the living body, yet furnish 
data well worthy of confidence in making up 
our general estimate of the problem of muscu- 
lar power. 


In Matteucci’s experiments, it was found 
that of two equal and opposed muscles (of the 
thighs) of a frog, the one having been galvan- 
ically excite:!, and the other being at rest, the 
electro- uiotor force of the latter was considerably 
superior, that of the former, an exhausted 
muscle, showing an actual loss during the act 
of contraction. These experiments indicate 
that when deprived of all blood, the muscular 
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tissue does, by being contracted by an artificial 
stimulus, undergo change of substance and 
evolve certain proportions of energy in the 
form of one or more kinds of force, i. e., heat. 
But between this and the natural contractile 
effort there is a very wide distance—a differ- 
ence of two kinds. In the first place, the 
physiological or living stimulus to the nerves is 
not electrical; and in the second place, when 
removed from its complete investment by the 
living parts in the body and brought into the 
air, muscular tissue undergoes immediate oxy- 
dation and yields carbonic acid. 

Matteucci, whose experiment#*were physi- 
cally of the most delicate character, concluded 
that in the case of irritation of muscle by gal- 
vanism to the nerve, as above related, “ that 
the nervous irritation [by galvanic excitation 
of muscles deprived of blood] can not act with- 
out having previously given rise to the com- 


bustion or oxydation of organic matters accom- 
panying muscular contraction.” On this theory, 
the change or disturbance in the muscular 
tissues occurs before the irritation initiated in 
the chemical work of the battery becomes a 
strictly nervous irritation, and although the 
nerve is its track, to begin with, the muscular 
tissue must react upon, the nerve in an inverse 
direction. This latter irritation is, in a certain 
sense, not mere conduction from the battery to 
the muscle, but physiological irritation. 

It results from a great number of experi- 
ments, that the work produced by muscular con- 
traction is enormously greater than the corre- 
sponding chemical or calorific work in the 
battery. It necessarily follows from this, that 
the nervous irritatieg can not act without hav- 
ing previously giveh rise to the combustion of 
the organic matters, azotized or non-azotized, 
which accompanies muscular contraction. 

“The muscular fiber is also burnt and oxy- 
dized during contraction.” (Afatteucet.) 
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THE five leading journals of Paris contain 
long and circumstantial accounts of a distin- 
uished engineer whose head was turned per- 
fectly white by a most frightful dream. The 
engineer had visited a rough and unfrequented 
mineral region for the purpose of exploring and 
reporting to a company of capitalists upon the 
richness of a certain mine. The night of his 
arrival, and before he descended into the mine, 
he lodged at a small inn, and after 5 
pound or two of pork chops, went to bed. He 
dreamed that he had visited the mine, and was 
being hauled up, when he discovered that the 
rope was almost severed, and there was only a 
single strand to support his weight and that of 
the bucket in which he was being drawn up. 
Suddenly, when he had ascended two hundred 
feet, the rope, he dreamed, gave way, and he 
uttered a fearful shriek, which aroused the in- 
mates of the house, and when they burst open 
the door of the dreamer’s room, they found a 
white-headed man in the place of the black- 
haired young gentleman who had retired a few 
hours before. The stegy is well authenticated, 
and his is the first instance on record of a man’s 
hair having been turned white from the effects 
of a dream. 


[It is not at all wonderful that the man had 
the nightmare, after eating two pounds of pork 
at supper; but that a dream should have in- 
duced such a metamorphosis in the color of his 
hair is a startling commentary for: those to 
digest who indulge in late and hearty meak.] 
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TIGHT LAOING. 


WE have a letter before us asking some 


advice on the effects of tight lacing; and with- 
out attempting to give an elaborate analysis of 
this destructive custom, we offer a few hints 
for the use of those wise enough and true 
enough to themselves to appreciate them. 

We introduce four engraved outlines. Fig. 
1 shows the natural proportions of the different 
parts of the trunk~of woman; No. 2 shows the 
skeleton in its natural condition. 


Fie. 1. 


The Jungs and heart are located within the 
cavity formed by fhe ribs. That these organs 
should be protected from external injury, a 
bony frame-work has been thus thrown around 
them. The stomach and liver are located just 
below the ribs, at that point where the belt is 
generally placed, These organs require free- 
dom, especially the stomach, in order that di- 
gestion may be carried on efficiently. 

We have an idea, though we do not wish to 
insist upon it too strenuously, that the Crestor 
understood what form was best for man, for 
woman, and for all the members of the animal 
kingdom. 

In Nos. 1 and 2 we find the God-given form, 
with ample room for the lungs and heart to do 
their work, and with abundant room for the 
stomach, liver, and other organs essential to 
life and health located in that region. 

Now, let us turn to art and see how she has 
improved upon God's work. Woman is called 
„God's last, best gift to man;” but here we 
find, in figs. 8 and 4, what Dame Fashion has 
given to mankind. l 

No. 8 is a laced, pinched-up, contracted waist, 
reduced nearly one half in diameter and three 


Fie. 2. 


Fie. 8. Fre. 4 


quarters in room. Look at No. 4, the skeleton 
of No. 3; see how those ribs Are squeezed down! 
how narrow! how contracted! the lower part 
of the lungs reduced to less than one third their 
proper capacity, and the region of the stomach 
and liver is so small as to induce great physical 
weakness. Woman as well as man needs to 
digest food in order to be healthy. Sho can 
not live on fashion and flattery. 

There seems to be a mania among ladies who 
are too slim by nature for substantial health, to 
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lace themselves as small as possible; and we 
are sorry to see there are men of good sense, 
in most respects, who are so ill-informed in re- 
gard to what a woman ought to be for a wife 
and mother, fora healthy human being, indeed, 
that they praise a small waist. 

But women say, “ My clothes don’t feel tight 
—they are not uncomfortable.” But we beg 
to remark that they are tight enough to prevent 
the proper expansion of that part of the system 
which contains the vital organs ; and while thus 
cramped up, a woman can neither digest food 
enough to maintain her health or properly 


vitalize the blood, and the consequence is that 


her large and active brain and her nervous sus- 


ceptibility exhaust life-power faster than she f 


manufactures it. 

We regret to see that lacing is again coming 
into fashion. Young girls seem to be crazy to 
get on corsets which can be girded up. The 
shop windows indicate what are in the market 
and what are in use; tbough nothing of this 
kind finds a place in the writer’ family, or has 
for the last twenty-five years. The unphysio- 
lugical, unnatural waists and stiff figures seen 
On the street, and in the shop windows afore- 
said, where these stiffening apparatuses are 
kept for sale, tell us plainly that the present 
generation of women are committing suicide, 
and that the mothers of the next ten years will 
often be called, with Rachel of old, to “ mourn 
for their children, because they are not.” 

If woman would be fair, healthy, and happy, 
and hold her youthfulness far on in life, let her 
avoid lacing, whether with or without stays. 

If men would have healthy wives who will 
not break down within ten years after marriage 
and become invalids for life or go to an un- 
timely grave, leaving behind them a family of 
puny children, let them seek for wives those 
who do not lace. Moreover, if women would 
avoid the thousand ills to which she is of late 
years apparently the heir, let her avoid lacing ; 
insist on room for her lungs and her stomach, 
and she may be the wife of a happy husband, 
and the mother of healthy, happy children. 
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FRANKLIN AND JACKSON. 
THE MAN OF IDEAS AND THE MAN OF ACTION. 


— 


THE two faces illustrating this article we 
have chosen as the types of two prominent 
and characteristic classes of Americans. It is 
doubtful whether in the whole range of our 
biography there could be selected two who 
have left so deep a mark upon the generation 
in which they lived and acted, between whom 
the contrast is so entire and striking, as between 
the inventor of the lightning-rod and the hero 
of New Orleans. 

Both these men attained great age, both 
reached fame at an early period in their lives, 
and both spanned a very wide arc in American 
history. 

When Franklin first went from Boston to 
Philadelphia in 1728, 9 lad of eighteen, that 
city was then a pleasant country village. 
Bears were shot within sound of the nine- 
o'clock bell. He lived a long and prosperous 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
life under the Georges of England, accumulat- 
ing one of the largest fortunes that were made 
by the industry of one man in colonial times; 
was an old man of seventy when the first vol- 
ley was fired from behind the earthwork on 
Bunker Hill, and throwing the whole weight 
of his great character, his splendid reputation, 
and his consummate diplomatic genius into 
the struggle, he fought that contest through, 
leaving it doubtful whether he or Washington 
did the most toward the grand result, and died 
at the age of eighty-four, just after the final 
adoption of the constitution; the molding of 
which was the last of his public labors. 

The first figure that Andrew Jackson makes 
in our national annals is during the last year 
of the Revolution, when he appears as a long, 
gaunt, red-haired, and blue-eyed stripling of 
twelve, fleeing with his mother from a raid of 
the red-coats, but even then breathing threat- 
enings and slaughter against the enemies of 
his country and the authors of the disasters 
that overtook his family. From that time on 
till the close of the Mexican War, a period of 
more than sixty years, Andrew Jackson was 
emphatically the fighting man of this country, 
and the most distinguished citizen of this re- 
public. 


The lives of these men, taken in the order of 
time, cover almost the whole of our history from 
early colonial days till the beginning of the last 
epoch in our public affairs. But with these 
circumstances, the extreme age which both 
attained, the powerful influence which cach 
wielded during almost the entire period of 
their lives, all resemblance between them 
ceases. At all other points the contrast is 
striking and total. 

Jackson is the type of whatever is strong in 
volition, prompt in decision, vigorous in execu- 


tion. A powerful and indomitable wn. L char- | 
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acterized the man through every period 
of his history, and in every prominent act 
of his life. His intellectual faculties, 
whether we take the testimony of Phre- 
nology or of his biographers, though good, 
were not of a high order. Here he had 
many superiors. In fact, every public 
man with whom he came in competition, 
and especially his two life-long antagonists 
Calhoun and Clay, far surpassed him in 
volume of brain, clearness of mental vis- 
ion, extent of acquirements, and ability 
in public debate; yet in a sagacious esti- 
mate of the political future and in the 
skill of party tactics he invariably foiled 
or crushed his opponent. 

What appeared to be wisdom in Jack- 
son was only a certain intuition. Having 
himself strong passions, and being swayed 
by violent prejudices, he was able to esti- 
mate the force of these in others; and as 
men are more frequently and more en- 
tirely governed by passion than by prin- 
ciple, his judgment as to the extent to 
which the masses would be or could be 
swayed, was more correct than if he had 
himself been guided more entirely by reason. 
His intellectual powers being not much above 
the average of intelligent American citizens, 
never lifted him out of sympathy with the 
uneducated and unthinking crowd. None of 
the organs that make man pre-eminently 
an intellectual being are largely developed on 
the head of Jackson; Causality and Compari- 
son, Ideality and Wit are all moderately de- 
veloped. Only the perceptives are large. His 
memory of localities, dates, and faces was 
excellent. But knowledge with him was a 
collection of dry and perhaps isolated facts, 
not data from which wise conclusions and im- 
portant truths could be drawn. A man with 
a head shaped like his does not care for the 
abstract principle, but for the fact on which it 
rests. Such men are not fitted to discuss and 
defend principles in debate, but are always 
prepared to fight for a position once taken, and 
to execute a policy once determined upon. 

We have had no great man whose tendencies 
were so irresistible in the direction of active 
life. When Jackson was about thirty years of 
age he was a senator in Congress and a judge; 
but he resigned all these high and honorable 
positions in order to become a trader, a farmer, 
and a horse-racer. He was satisfied with no 
mode of life that did not allow him to pass the 
most of his time in the open air on horseback. 
He enjoyed a morning gallop on Truæton, his 
famous race-horse, far better than to sit all day 
on the mahogany and red morocco of a sena- 
torial chair. 

With Franklin, the tendencies were all in 
the other direction. He was a sedentary man 
by nature, and a philosopher by constitution. 
His mind was ceaselessly vigilant, restless, and 
acquisitive, but he was content to pass wecks 
in his library and at his fireside writing and 
talking, and taking his exercise in an hour's 
pacing of the floor. Though a great traveler. 
and at one time an Indian fighter. he. uot 
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through a long and stirring life pass more 
than thirty days in the saddle; while from 
1788, when Jackson first crossed the Alle- 
ghanies, till 1828 when he went to Wash- 
ington as President, a period of forty year 

he was hardly ever out of the saddle for 


more than half a day at a time. 

Observe the wide and striking contrast 
in the intellectual regions of these two 
heads. The face and head and figure of 
Jackson taken together give as strong an 
impression of superiority as the person of 
Franklin. In fact, Jackson has the more 
kingly bearing. But looking at their fore- 
heads alone, one bears the stamp of genius 
and the record of long bright years of suc- 
cessful application to science, literature, 
music, fine arts, everything that decorates 
and ennobles our nature; while the other, 
though ample enough, has an arid and 
unused expression. Both were keen and 
vigilant observers, but how different as 
to the objects that came under their no- 
tice! With Jackson, everything was sub- 
ordinated to a single and controlling pur- 
pose. If he was campaigning in a wild 
country he would have no thought that 
was not connected with warfare. He 
would observe the face of the country and 
learn all the roads and 7 traversing it; 
aside from that, he would care for nothing. 


Franklin, on the contrary, was interested in 
everything that could aid his fellow-men, every- 
thing that could in any manner promote their 
interests or enlarge the domain of man over 
nature. He could ‘not pass a new plant with- 
out wondering if it was known to the botanists, 
or if it had any valuable properties; he took 
lessons from birds and bees, from running 
streams and rolling clouds. If he rode over a 
ledge of rocks, he was interested in knowing 
whether or not it might prove useful as a 
building material ; if the chimney of the room 
in which he was staying did not convey away 
the smoke, he at once set about discovering 
the reason and removing the eneu if a 
thunder-storm swept over the town, he was 
devising some way in which the lightning 
could be stripped of its terrors ; observing how 
much heat was wasted by the old open fire- 
place, he invented that admirable arrangement, 
which for cheerfulness, ventilation, and econ- 
omy has never been surpassed—the Franklin 
stove. Whenever he crossed the Atlantic, he 
was studying the ocean currents, and making 
the most valuable suggestions as to the theory 
of storms, and for the improvement of naviga- 
tion as an art. No man since Bacon has been 
so thoroughly imbued with the system of that 
great English philosopher, so constant and suc- 
cessful a devotee of “ the philosophy of uses.” 

Observe how evenly and how admirably the 
forehead of Franklin is developed from the 
eyes upward. For a man with such a head no 
fact can long remain dry and unproductive in 
his memory. The law of his mental organiza- 
tion draws him ever from the special to the 

eneral, from the phenomenon to its cause, 

om the isolated truth to its connections, its 
history, and its lessons; in a word, a Franklin 
is always climbing up from the details of things 
to their philosophy, from effect to cause, from 
the arid plains of dry knowledge to the serene 
and sightly mountain-tops of wisdom. 

In Jackson, on the other hand, the indiffer- 
ence to learning was remarkable. Though for 
many years a lawyer and a judge, it is doubtful 
if he ever read Blackstone or any other legal 
anthority through in his life. He came near 
losing all his property at one time from igno- 
ruue of the familiar principle in our system, 
the when plaintiff and defendant are both non- 


jy, residents of a State, a suit between them is 
„ jiproperny brought in the United States Dis- 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 


trict Court. When he was senator he wrote 


in the grammar and style of a back woodsman, 


and it is doubtful whether he ever believed 
that the world is round. 

There was but one branch of knowledge in 
which he was proficient, but for winning suc- 
cess in life the man who understands this, and 
knows how to use his knowledge, can dispense 
with schools and all their lore. enn knew 
men. The certainty with which he selected 
honest men in. his business transactions and 
successful men in politics, was equaled only by 
the correctness of his judgment at the race- 
course and in the cockpit. 

Combined with this knowledge and spring- 
ing from it was the ability to adapt himself to 
any company in which he was thrown. From 
the circle of rude wagoners around the camp- 
fire to the most polished society of city parlors 
he could pass at once, and secm equally at 
home in each. There were but two men of 
his time that could equal him in dignity of 
bearing and courtliness of address, these were 
Aaron Burr and Henry Clay. Yet his conver- 
sation was more entertaining than instructive, 
consisting as it did of fact, anecdote, and per- 
sonal adventure, the stories of the frontier and 
the camp-fire. 

The colloquial powers of Dr. Franklin have 
seldom been surpassed by any of whom history 
gives account; certainly by no American. He 
could talk delightfully with any human being 
from a child to a sage, for he was himself at 
once child and sage. He possessed that rare 
faculty, a gift that not more than three or four 
in the history of the world have displaycd, that 
enabled him to illustrate every important truth 
by a most felicitous anecdote. To-hear one of 
Franklin’s anecdotes was to be most exquisitely 
entertained by a well-told story and, at the 
same time, to have some valuable truth in 
morals or philosophy brought home to the 
understanding and fastened in the memory. 

He was emphatically a laughing philosopher. 
He believed in growth, in acquisition, in 
studiousness, and in industry; but he believed 
still more strongly in happiness. If Oliver 
Goldsmith had not said it, we should believe 
that Franklin was the author of that golden 
sentence: As some men gaze with admiration 
at the colors of a tulip, and others are smitten 
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with the wings of a butterfly, so I was b 
nature an admirer of happy human faces.” I: 
was said of Burke, that one could not step 
under the shelter of a gateway with him. to 
escape a shower without discovering that he 
was in the presence of an extraordinary man. 
It might have been said of Franklin. 

Until he was about fifty years old, he was a 
methodical, enterprising, and successful printer, 
editor, and publisher. Then he retired from 
business with a fortune of something more 
than a hundred thousand dollars, and devoted 
the rest of his days to acquiring and imparting 
knowledge, and to the public service. A great 
part of the time he spent in travel both in this 
country and in Europe, and in conversation 
with the most witty and learned men and the 
most charming women of his time. Thus for 
nearly forty years his life was one long festivity. 
He was in affluent circumstances, his health 
was perfect, his temperament sanguine and 
joyous, his mind stored by years of unremitting 
industry, his memory rich with the experience 
of a long, varied, and crowded lifetime. How 
could the conversation of such a man fail of 
being in the last degree charming ? 

Jackson was the warmest and most devoted 
of friends. He always proceeded on the con- 
viction that he could not have been mistaken 
as to the worth or courage of any man whom 
he had trusted or who had served under him. 
The following anecdote illustrates at once his 
belief in his friends and his heroic bearing 
when excited. Some time not long after the 
last war with ier when the fame of his 
battles was still fresh, he rode into Nashville 
one morning and found the topic of the day 
was a duel, in which his old protege Sam 
Houston was one of the parties. 

Houston, the least irascible of men, had 
shown himself reluctant to bring the “ diff- 
culty” to a crisis, and some doubts had been 
expressed as to his courage. Remarks to that 
effect reached Jackson's ears. Instantly the 
old soldier was all aflame. With hair erect 
he paced backward and forward on the flag- 
stones in front of the old Nashville Inn, bring- 
ing down the iron ferule of his walking-stic 
with a ring that was heard all over the square, 
and shouting :. Gentlemen, you’re mistaken, 
Sam Houston is no coward. I know him, and 
he'll) fight. He was with me at Talladega, at 
Emucfau, and Horseshoe, and I tell you HE 
WILL FIGHT |” 

The contrast in the personal appearance of 
these men is as striking as in their character. 
One reason why Jackson was always so in- 
tensely popular with the masses of the people 
was because he was in many respects the ideal 
and typical American. They saw in him their 
own qualities and their own personal charac- 
teristics exaggerated and made heroic. Six 
feet und two inches in his stockings, angular, 
bony, restless, and swift, “ as straight as though 
he had swallowed all the ramrods in the army,” . 
the backwoodsman never saw a more perfect 
leader. He had that passion for swift, intense, 
and sometimes aimless or thoughtless activity 
which is one of the besetting defects of the 
American temperament. . 

The style of man to which Franklin belongs 
is English, and disappears in two or three 
generations when brought to these skies. Our 
climate and manner of life does not permit the 
development of this full, mellow, rounded 

hysique, muscular in youth, anng to corpu- 
ence as age advances. It is seen, but most] 
in families where the descent is direct on bot 
sides from English stock. It is the tempera- 
ment peculiarly fitted for social activity and 
social success. Somewhat Jess strenuous than 
the other, it is equally persevering and effective, 
accomplishing as much while sitting by the 
fireside or standing behind the counter as the 
other can do iy the constant activity, long our 
neys, and swift rides of which he is so fond. L. 
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‘Ir I might give a abort bint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tefl him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telllug unblased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have auy, then the mob attacks him with 
slauder. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the couree I take 
myself” - De Foe, 
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PHRENOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. 
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WE have received the annual report 
of the City Superintendent of Schools 
of the city of New York for 1866, and 
are pleased to find Within its covers such 
a recognition of the advantages derived 
from the application of phrenological 
principles to scholastic training as must 
commend our science to those educators 
who have heretofore regarded it with 
coldness. 

Recognizing the importance of a cor- 
rect system of classification, careful in- 
„vestigations. have been made with a view 
to ascertain the best basis or the proper 
conditions for such classification. One of 
the school inspectors, Mr. John Hecker, 
especially interested himself in this in- 
quiry, and, in the language of the report, 
has come to the conclusion “ that a clas- 
sification of the pupils of our public 
schools, based, partially at least, upon 
temperamental characteristics and phys 
ical conditions [the italics are in the 
report] affecting character, disposition, 
and intellectual development, might ad- 
vantageously be adopted. In 
accordance with the soundest principles 
of ‘physical science, he recognizes the 
strongly-marked and clearly defined ex- 
ternal characteristics which discriminate 
the Nervous, the Sanguine, the Lym- 
phatic, and the Bilious temperaments,* 
and recommends .a subdivision by the 
teacher of each class into four portions, 
according to the ‘predominance in the 
pupils of these four temperaments re- 
spectively.” ; 

Then follows a description of the char- 
acteristics exhibited by those children 


Mr. Hecker seems to adhere to the old classification 
of the temperaments. We now recognize three, the 
Mental (Nervous), the Motive (Bilious), and the Vital 
(comprehending both the Sanguine and Lymphatic) 
temperaments. 


possessing these temperaments respect- 
ively in predominance; and though it 
may be somewhat tame reading to those 
of our readers who are familiar with 
temperamental differences, we give it 
verbatim for the purpose of showing that 
some of our metropolitan educators have 
got their eyes open to the fact that men- 
tal phenomena are greatly influenced by 
temperamental condition; and that these 
same educators have bestowed sufficient 
attention to this matter to obtain an 
excellent idea of the nature of tempera- 
ment. | 

“ Children in whom the Nervous tem- 
perament predominates are distinguished 
by quick intelligefice, aptness and facility 
of apprehension, rapidity of conception, 
and readiness to acquire instruction; 
while, at the same time, they are less 
able to retain what they learn, and need 
frequent and thorough reviews. Those 
of a Sanguine temperament are more 
readily affected by external sensation 
than by mental impression—requiring 
the constant interchange of physical 
exercise with intdlectual training, and a 
high degree of patience and perseverance 
on the part of the teacher to enable them 
to retain and àèsimilate instruction. 
Those of Lymphatic temperament are 
easily swayed, and led by the will of the 
teacher, receiving impressions as dis- 
tinguished from ideas easily, but are slow 
of comprehension intellectually, inert 
physically, and deficient in retaining 
impressions. The Bilious temperament 
gives permanence and retentiveness to 
all instruction, when once acquired, al- 
though its acquisition is very slow and 
difficult.” | 

The report goes on further to state 
substantially, that it is quite palpable 
that children differing in mental power 
and physical condition should not be 
subjected to a like standard of instruc- 
tion, but that their different capacities 
for learning should be carefully con- 
sidered, and those, only, of similar or 
nearly similar mental apprehension and 
physical condition should be graded 
together. — 

The teacher should be careful to study 
the qualities of his pupils, and so adapt 
himself and his instruction to them, that 
each scholar may be developed intel- 
lectually according to his or her capacity. 
The principles laid down in those works 
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which treat of education as related to 
physical and mental conformation are 
worthy of careful study and observation. 
Those principles have heretofore been 
much ove: looked, but their importance 
has been shown to be such that no can- 
did mind, if it be at all interested in the 
training of youth, can ignore them. 

The above official recognition of the 
value of Phrenology when employed in 
the classification of pupils in the district 
schools of a metropolis like New York 
is worthy of more than a mere passing 
notice. There are many private teachers, 
some engaged in a small way and some 
conducting large seminaries, who recog- 
nize the utility of our science and employ 
it with the most happy results in tie 
mental discipline of their scholars. Not 
long since we examined, phrenologically, 
a young man who stated that he was the 
principal of a large seminary in Massa- 
chusetts, having attained that position, 
he believed, solely through the knowl- 
edge of character and the correct notions 
of education which he had obtained by a 
careful study of Phrenology. He had 
entered the seminary as a subordinate 
teacher, and determined from the first 
to make practical trial of the science 
which had interested him. His success- 
ful management of the children intrusted 
to him was marked; and although a 
stranger in the place, and with no outside 
personal iufluence, he was rapidly pro- 
moted to positions of greater and still 
greater responsibility, until his advance- 
ment culminated in the principalship. 
‘I found,” he said, “that a system of 
classification based on the principles of 
Phrenology was the best, and in the 
very outset paved the way to successful 
training.” 

Mr. Hecker, whose deep interest in 
educational matters is only equaled by 
the attention he has given to phreno- 
logical investigations with the view to 
their practical. application as already 
indicated, is highly commended by the 
Superintendent in his report, as will 
appear by the following extract: 

The interest thus manifested by In- 
spector Hecker in the practical working 
of the various schools under his immedi- 
ate jurisdiction, and in those of the city 
generally, is praiseworthy in the extreme: 
and a lasting debt of gratitude is due to 
him from the large body of teachers for 
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whose welfare and success he has so per- 
severingly and energetically labored.” 

We are content that New York shall 
take the lead in thus introducing into her 
public school system the healthful princi- 
ples of that science which is so eminently 
fitted to improve society at large; and 
we are confident that the more generally 
those principles aré applied in the school 
systems of the different States, the better 
will become their details of arrangement 
and the more thorough the scholarship 
of the pupils. Of the beneficial influ- 
ences flowing from a system of education 
which recognizes the disparities in char- 
acter, mental caliber, and physical con- 
dition of yoath, and grades them accord- 
ingly, it is hardly necessary for us to 
speak; they will be at once acknowledged 
to be incalculable to the State and the 
nation. 

— 0 


PHRENOLOGY. 


BY A. A. G. 


“ PHRENOLOGY,” says one, “is the worst of 
all ologies.” 


“ Phrenology,” says another, “is a money- 


making science, and that’s all.” 

“ Phrenology,” says still another, “is one of 
the greatest of humbugs, and destined, sooner 
or later, to be exploded.” 

“ Phrenology,” says yet another, “ makes fa- 
talists and infidels.” 

And, after all these foes of Phrenology, there 
rises up another, who says: “The man who 
believes in Phrenology is a slave to his bumps,’ 
for he is nothing more or less than his bumpe’ 
will let him be.” 

Another says: “No man who believes in 
Phrenology can be a cheerful man, for he car- 
ries about with him the consciousness that he 
has one or more dad ‘bumps,’ which, like an 
evil genius, must always lead him whitherso- 
ever he would not go. Despair goes hand in 
hand with Phrenology, and the devil follows 
after, as hard as he can go.” 

Truth always seeks to manifest itself, and to 
make revelations of good to man, and the truth 
of Phrenology, we think, longs to be recognized 
by all the race. 

So far from being “the worst of all ologies,” 
it is one of the best. It presents as respectable 
an appearance as any of them, and is as earnest 
a toiler in the field. It meets persecution, too, 
with as much fortitude as any of the “ ologies,” 
and waits as patiently for its time of complete 
triumph. 

If it be a “ money-making science,” we should 
be glad to know it, as it is very seldom that we 
hear of anything good being “ money-making.” 
It is truer than we want to haye it, that almost 
everything good that people do brings more 
happiness than money, in spite of the fact that 
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equal parts of each are very desirable. It was 
the devil, if we rightly remember, who said: 
“ All these things will I give thee, if thor wilt” 
do thus and so. He generally stands ready to 
pay well for fraud and cheating, and all kinds 
of dishonesty, while those who toil unselfishly 
for the great brotherhood of man have to wait, 
usually, for “the good time coming,” when 
every noble work shall be made manifest, and 
receive great “recompense of reward.” Seri- 
ous doubts may well be entertaincd whether 
Phrenology is a very “ money-making science.” 
Whether it is, or is not, nothing can be more 
certain than that it is no humbug. Reams of 
paper might be covered in proof of this asser- 
tion, but it is only necessary to say that hum- 
bugs generally live a short life. They run their 
race quickly, and are gone and seen no more. 
Phrenology seems to hold on its way without 
any abatement of vigor, and its sight—its in- 
sight—improves rapidly, if the testimony of 
some men, who have had their ‘dumps’ exam- 
ined, may be received as reliable. If it be a 
humbug, it will die at least a very old humbug,, 
and one that has accomplished great good in 
the world. 

It will never be said truly of it that it has 
“made fatalists and infidels.” It is not the 
phrenologist who says: “ What is to be will 
be, and I will not raise my hand to work for 
myself or others.” The phrenologist and the 
fatalist are two different beings. Light and 
darkness are not more unlike than they are. 
Neither are the phrenologigt and infidel more 
nearly related. Infidel* and fool are synonyms. 
It is the infidel and fool who work together to 
prove that the great revelation of God to man 
is not what it pretends to be—not the infidel 
and phrenologist. 

The believer in Phrenology is also as far 
from being a slave as he is from being a fatal- 
ist or an infidel. He does not propose to let 
his “dad bumps,” as many name some of their 
“bumps,” be conquerors. He proposes to be 
conqueror himself—not that he intends to kill 
any of his “ bumps,” for this he has no thought 
of doing; but he means to have the mastery of 
them all, and keep each in its appropriate 
place. And so he says to Secretiveness: “ You 
are quite too large a ‘bump; you hold your 
head too high; you must go under!” 

To Acquisitiveness he says: “ You take up 
too much room; you are too prominent; you 
swallow down everything, and are never satis- 
fied. I mustn’t give you more than half as 
much, and I must make you give half of that 
away!“ j 

To Benevolence he says: “ You are small 
and puny and sickly; you need exercise. You 
must have daily activity, and then you will 
get to be a bump’ of respectable size!“ 

To Conscientiousness he says: I am asham- 
ed of you. You, who should be the greatest 

* Infidels, so-called, are merely unbelieving querists, 
having the frontal or reasoning organs larger than those 
of Veneration and Spirituality, hence are erratic in 
coming to conclusions which need aid from those 
higher organs, which are not large enough in their cra- 
niams.—Ep. 
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of all, are the least of all. You are so small 
that no one knows that you even have an ex- 
istence. Rise to vour true position. Follow 
my: orders!“ 

And so the man is king over all his bumps,” 


‘and “a slave” to none. In other words, he is 


intelligent with regard to himself, and knows 
what needs to be cultivated, and what has al- 
ready been too much cultivated, and he uses his 
knowledge to make himself better. The result 
is a symmetrical, harmonious character. The 
“bumps” of our believer in Phrenology are 
soon on the best of terms, and all work to- 
gether to make a beautiful and perfect life. 
Who shall say, then, that the man who believes 
in Phrenology is a slave, and, more than all 
other men, lives under a cloud? Surely the 
man who believes in Phrenology, and uses it 
for his own renovation, is on the way, at 
least, to being a free man, and neither despair 
nor the devil love to have much to do with 
him. 

Cheerfulness is, with few exceptions, the 
blessing of every man who strives after the 
full development and dignity of manhood. 
And the devil is always shy of the cheerful 
worker, as he is of everything good under the 
sun. 

Phrenology, if thoroughly believed in and 
understood, and applied to the greatest work 
a man has to do in this world—cultivating 
himself—is a blessing beyond all price, and 
never brings infidelity or slavery, darkness or 
the devil. Let its light and truth once enter a 
heart, and that heart is made better. 

Phrenology has blessed us, and we would 
therefore reach out our hands and bless it, bid- 
ding it God-speed through the world. And we 
would call upon all men, everywhere, to wel- 
come it as a purifier and helper and friend. 


e—a 


In our next issue we purpose giving the por- 
trait, with biographical sketch, of M. Ernest 
Rénan, the French author. Several corre- 


spondents doubtless will be pleased with the 


installment of the Phrenological Theory of 
Man’s Organization,” published in the present 
number. Many persons kindly disposed to- 
ward Phrenology have been very seriously 
puzzled by the views of the English phys- 
ician, Dr. Carpenter, relative to that science. 
His statements in “ Principles of Human 
Physiology,” which is regarded as a great 
work by the medical profession, are very 
neatly and fairly refuted, as the reader of the 
“Phrenological Theory” will perceive. The 
series of articles under that heading deserve a 
careful reading. i ; 

Owing to unexpected difficulties connected 
with its preparation, we are obliged to disap- 
point our subecribers and friends by not pub- 
lishing in this number the article on “The 
Navy,” as promised in our last. A third 
article in the series on the “Characters of 
Shakspeare,” and a very interesting sermon’ on 
“The Gospel Among the Animals,” by Rev. 
Dr. Osgood, of New York, will be presented 
to our readers in our next number. 
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THE METRIO SYSTEM. 


In 1795 the Corps Legislatif of Francesadopt- 

ed a system of weights and measures founded 
upon the decimal.system of notation, and called 
it the “ Metric” System. Itis now used in all 
business transactions in France, where it is 
regarded as a great improvement upon the old 
methods, and it has since been adopted, either 
wholly or in part, by Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, and 
by considerable portions of Germany. In 1864 
Great Britain passed an act authorizing its use, 
and the United States Congress, on July 27, 
1866, passed a bill which, though it does not 
make the system compulsory, establishes it as 
legal. . 

The Metric System, as adopted by France, 
is based upon a fundamental unit or measure 
of length, which received the name of meter, 
from the Greek metron, signifying measure. 
This standard was sought for and found in the 
sublimest of sciences, namely, Astronomy. It 
is approximately the one ten-millionth part of 
the distance between the equator and the north 
pole. A bar of platinum was carefully pre- 
pared to represent this length, and was depos- 
ited in the archives of France as the perpetual 
standard. Other bars have since been copied 
from it and distributed throughout France and 
other countries, and thus it has become the 
recognized metrical standard; although the 
astronomical measurement then taken has been 
found to be slightly incorrect. Thus the dis- 
tance of 10,000,000 meters from the equator to 
the north pole, as established by the French 
observers, is too small by 935 yards, according 
to Bessel; by 1,410 - yards, according to Buis- 
sant; and by 1,967 yards, according to Chazal- 
lon. Sir John ` Herschell has also testified 
against the accuracy of this result. There- 
fore, for all practical purposes, the meter is 
really nothing else than a bar of platinum of a 
certain length. But the Metric System is none 
the less beautiful and free from inaccuracy in 
its elaboration, notwithstanding the mistakes 
of astronomers. 

Let us now look, at the system. The meter, 
which is assumed to be one ten-millionth part 
of the distance from the equator to the poles, 
is, in fact, 39$ inches or 39.87 inches in length. 

It is especially the unit of length, but it is also 
the unit from which al) measures of weight 
and capacity, square or cubic, are derived. 
Multiplied by 10, by 100, by 1,000, and so forth, 
the meter supplies all needed linear measures, 
measures of area and surface on the one hand, 
and of solidity and capacity on the other. 

The unit of measures of surface or land mea- 
sures is the are; from the Latin area, and is the 
square of ten meters, or, in other words, a square 
of which each side is ten meters in length. 

The unit of solid measure is the stere, from the 
Greek, and is the cube of a meter, or, in other 
words, a solid mass one meter long, one meter 
broad, and one meter high. 

The unit of liquid measure is the liter, from 
the Greck, and is the cube of the tenth part of 
the meter, which is the decimeter, or, in other 
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words, it is a vessel, of which, by interior 
measurement, each side and the bottom are 
square decimeters. i 

The unit of weight is the gram, also derived 
from the Greek, and is the one-thousandth part 
of the weight of a cubic liter of distilled water 
—at its greatest density—this being just above 
the freezing-point. 

Such are the main elements of the Metric 
System. But each of these has its multiples 
and its subdivisions. It is multiplied decimal- 
ly upward and divided decimally downward. 
The multiples are derived from the Greek. 
Thus, deca, ten; Aecto, hundred; kilo, thou- 
sand; and myria, ten thousand, prefixed to 
meter, signify ten meters, one thousand me- 
ters, and ten thousand meters. The subdi- 
visions are derived from the Latin. Thus deci, 
centi, milli, prefixed to meter, signify one-tenth, 
one-hundredth, and one-thousandth of a meter. 

These same prefixes may be applied in as- 
cending and descending the scales to the are, 
the liter, and the gram. Thus, for example, 
we have in the ascending scale, decagram, hecto- 
gram, kilogram, and myrtagram; and in the 
descending scale, decigram, centigram, milligram. 

In this brief space we have the whole metri- 
cal system of weights and measures. Its details 
and nomenclature may be best studied under 
the following tables as adopted by Congress: 


MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


Metiſc Denominations and Values. Eq ulvalenta. 
Myriameter...... 10,000 meters... . 6.2137 miles. 
Kilometer....... 1,000 meters.... 0.62137 miles. 
Hectometer..... 1 “100 meters... W feet and 1 inch. 
Decameter....... 10 meters... .393.7 inches. 
METER.......... 1 meter.... 39.37 inches. 
Decimeter....... 1-18 of a meter... 3.997 inches. 
Centimeter.. .... 1-100 ofa meter ... 0.3937 inches. 
Millimeter....... 1-1000 of a meter... 0.0394 inches. 


MEASURES OF SURFACE. 


Metric Denominations and Values. Equivalente. 
Hectare. ..10,000 equare meters... 2.471 acres. 
ARE....... 100 equare meters.... 119.6 square yards. 
Centare.... 1 square meter... .1550.52 square inches. 

MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
METRIC DENOMINATIONS AND VALUES. 

Names. No. of Liters. Cuble Measure, 
Kiloliter, or Stere.. 1,000.. 1 cubic meter. 
Hectoliter.......... 100. .1-10 of a cubic meter. 
Dekaliter ......... 10..10 cnbic decimeters. 
Hirn. 1.. 1 cubic decimeter. 
Deciliter........... 1-10 ..1-10 of a cubic decimeter. 
Centiliter.......... 1-100 ,.10 cubic centimeters. 
Milliliter........... 1-1000 .. 1 eubic centimeter. 


The equivalents of these measures in com- 
mon use are respectively as follows: 


Dry Measure. Liquid or Wine Messura 


1.308 cubic vardd ss 264.17 gallons. 
2 bushels and 3.35 pecks............ 26.417 gallons. 
9.08 quartnee cs essseeoose 2.6417 gallons. 
0.908 QMArts..... 2c eee e.. 1.0607 quarts. 
6.1022 cubic inches.................. 0.845 gills. 
0.6102 cubic inches........ „ 0.338 fluid ounces. 
0.001 cubic inches 0.27 fluid drams. 
WEIGHTS. 
Names. No. of Grama. 

Miller, or Tomnea@a........0-.ceeecos cone 1,000,000 
Qn Ill! 8 100.000 

xringram seco ee eeee eer eeee canes 10.000 
Kilogram, or Kilo ........ cess eee ceeees 1,000 
HectOgram ......-ccceccccccsessoecsees 100 
Dekagram .......-ccccescccccncsceces 8 10 
GR ð oe ion i 1 
Decigraaꝛꝝaxsmmmmmmm 4 1-10 
Centigram e 1-100 


Which are equivalent respectively to the 
following : 


[Mar, 
Weight of Water at Maximam Density. Avoirdupois Weight 
1 cubic meter ............. cece eee ness 2204.6 pounds. 
1 heetolitenn 220.46 pounds. 
Oer... 8 22.046 pounds. 
II... 8 2.2016 pounds. 
Ldeciliteric so . 8.5274 ounces. 
10 cubic centimeters................66. 0.8527 ounces. 
1 cubic centimeternrnrnrnr 15.432 grains. 
1-10 of a cubic centimeter............- 1.52 grains. 
10 cubic millimeterrrekeks . 0.1543 grains. 
1 cubic millimete r 0151 grains. 


For the measurement of small surfaces, the 
are, which is the unit of surface (land) measure, 
would be found too large. Therefore the square 
meter has been adopted as the unit of surface 
measure not including land, and equals 11.9603 
square yards. The other denominations used 
in this measure are the square decimeter, the 
square centimeter, and the square mulimeter. 
The meter contains ten decimeters, hence the 
square meter contains one hundred square 
decimeters. Thus a square meter contains 


100 square decimeters. 
10,000 square centimeters. 
1,000,000 equare millimeters. 


In accordance with this principle, in order to 
represent decimally a surface composed of sev- 
eral square meters and several square deci- 
meters—for example, 8 square meters and 6 


square decimeters—we should write 8.06, be- 
cause the square decimeter is the hundredth 
part of a square meter; 48 square meters, 6 
square decimeters, and 4 square centimeters, 


would be represented by 48.0604, because the 
square centimeter is the ten thousandth part 
of a square meter. 

The only subdivision of the are, or unit of 
surface (land) measure, is the centiare, the one 
hundredth part of the are, which will be found 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

For the measurement of solids, as firewood 
and lumber, we have the stere, which is the 
cube of a meter, and equals 35.3166 cubic feet, 
or 1.308 cubic yards. The only multiple of 
the stere is the decastere, and the only subdi- 
vision of the stere is the decistere. 

The beautiful simplicity and directness of 
the relations between weights and measures 
and volumes in this system can be seen at once. 
A little study will place it all as clear as day- 
light even to the dullest comprehension. 

The manner of expressing weight or measure 
will be readily comprehended by comparison 
with our manner of reading decimal currency. 
Thus we read $105.00 one hundred and five 
dollars—not ten eagles and five dollars. So in 


the Metric System we read 12 dekameters, 9 
meters, 7 centimeters, 4 millimeters, as 129.074 
meters, and so throughout the whole system, 
the unit being the basis, except where custom 
shall adopt a different one, as in France, where 
the kilogram is the basis of weight instead of 
the gram itself, which would be too small for 
commercial purposes. All computations under 
this system are made with decimals, thus doing 
away with the compound and fractional system. 
The advantages to be derived from the adop- 
tion of the metrical system of weights and 
measures are incalculable. It may prove a 
little difficult at first to substitute a new sys- 
tem for one that has been learned in childhood 
but practice will overcome this obstacle, and 
the Metric System become popular because of 
its harmonious simplicity. he utility of a 
system recognized b civilized nations in 
eir home and foreign trade needs no argu- 


ment to sustain it. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Chilatianity will gain by every atep which fe made lu the 
kuowledze of manu.—Sparzheim. 


LEGENDS OF NORTH 
AMERIOA. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


ABORIGINAL 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE; OF GAME 
AND THE INDIAN CORN. 


A CHEROKEE LEGEND. 


In the earliest days of the world there were 
two superior beings—a woman and a man. At 
that time two sons by this pair were the only 
children on the earth. These sons were under 
the uncontrolled charge of their mother. When 
the boys got old enough to observe, and began 
to reason, they wondered why their mother 
left them every day, for a short time, and 
whither she went. They began to watch her. 
As they grew older they watched her more 
intently. It now occurred to them that she 
disappeared when their provision was exhaust- 
ed, and always returned with a new supply. 
Thereupon they determined to find out how she 
came by the food with which she fed thtm. 
They hid themselves and followed her unseen 
through a dense forest to a mysterious and 
secluded structure of logs, into which she shut 
herself. Peeping through the interstices be- 
tween the logs, they saw her go through cer- 
tain movements, to them entirely inexplicable, 
followed by an outgushing of corn and beans, 
from underneath her arms and from her loins. 
They were terrified and fled. They could not 
comprehend the power by which their mother 
enabled them to be thus supplied from her 
own person, and they determined to slay her 
as an enchantress. She discovered their dark 
design, and told them that they plotted against 
her life, because their minds were bewildered 
by their incapacity to understand her power; 
and she added: 

“ Sons, your minds are bewildered; your 
sense is gone, and your mother must be slain 
by her own sons! But I found food for you, 
and I was your food; and in killing your 
mother, under the pretense of her being evil, 
you will fill yourselves with evil. But your 
mother will remain a mother to you always, 


even though you slay her; take heed, there- 


fore, and treasure up her words.” 

She then informed them that though they 
would incur the guilt of her murder, they 
would not be able wholly to destroy either her 
or her love for them; that she would still be 
alive, both on earth and in the skies; that in 
the skies she would occupy the place whence 
she descended on her coming to the earth, and 
in which place she would forever dwell. But 
she added that her death by their wickedness 
would entail upon them the necessity of earn- 
ing their own subsistence, by overwhelming 
labors, under hot suns and amid pinching 
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frosts. ' Still, if they attended to her injunc- 
tions, they would not labor in vain. She in- 
structed them at stated periods to draw her 
body slowly over the earth, and promised that 
she would return to them in a growth of corn 
from the places over which her body had thus 
been drawn; while, at the same time, she 
should observe from her unseen abode in the 
skies, whether or not they complied with her 
further instructions to attend the fields through 
which they drew her, at the various stages of her 
uprising, in the shape of corn, by rooting out the 
weeds and lopping away the superfluous husks, 
and at the same time uttering thanks and 
prayers in a series of devotional chants, which 
she would teach them. 


“When you have discharged these duties, 
and when you shall have sung these songs,” 
she added, “you will at length see me fully 
grown. I shall lift my head proudly. You 
will look upon me and be glad; and be sure 
that you are careful of me, for elsewhere you 
will find no milk whose source is inexhausti- 
ble—like mine; and when you discover that 
my bosom is full of nourishment, and when 
my head towers on high, so that no foot can 
step over my crest as it waves toward the sun, 
then you are to set apart seven days and seven 
nights, and on the morning which shall follow, 
at the time of the rising sun, you are to prepare 
me for a feast; and when the feast is ready, 
you are to make your invocations, first toward 
the cast, secondly toward the north, and third- 
ly toward the west, and finally toward the 
south; then you are to stand in the center of 
the four points and call to me above—for I 
shall be there, and shall hear you if you call— 
and when I hear you I will take fast hold on 
your minds, and bring them back to what they 
ought to be. As you increase in strength and 
numbers, take heed that you observé these 
things, for I shall know if you observe thein 
not. But if you forget to think of me, and of 
these things which I enjoin, and shall make 
use of me without remembering my words, I 
will fling among you the Desolator! I will 
do this, but you will not think whence comes 
the scourge. It will be my work, and you will 
feel me when you can not know me.” 


It seems, however, that the sons, after com- 
mitting the murder of their mother, disobeyed 
her instructions, and were presently without 
food. Their father returning from the chase, 
discovered their crime, and was shocked by 
their perverseness in protesting that their 
mother was justly slain, because she was an 
enchantress and “ full of evil.” 

“In killing your mother,” he said, “you 
have filled yourselves with evil. By your 
mother you lived; by your mother you con- 
tinue to live. She could not he full of evil 
when the sole business of her life was to sus- 
tain her sons.” 

And so he left them in anger. But knowing 
they were entirely destitute of food, he present- 
ly brought them venison, and made bows and 
arrows for them, telling them what particular 
birds they were to shoot when he was away 


— no 
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from them, and directing them at such times 
to keep within certain bounds. One duy they 
complained to him that they could not find 
certain birds where they ranged, and he or- 
dered them to obey his first instructions, and 
not to overpass the limits he had set for them. 
Now and then, for four successive days, he 
would return without game, but would not 
explain the cause; he nevertheless prepared 
bitter, mystical drinks for them, saying that 
after they had taken these the game would be 
more plenty. Their curiosity was aroused by 
the strangeness of these proceedings. Day 
after day they secretly stole out after their 
their father, gradually exceeding thcir bounds 
more and more. On the last day they watched 
him as far as a mighty cave, just opposite to a 
high precipice, on which they themselves stood 
concealed to observe what passed. They saw 
their father roll a rock from the mouth of the 
cave, shoot a deer as it sprung forth, then care- 


fully close up the cavern, and afterward sling 


the deer over his back, and go homeward with 
it. They were in great exultation in having, 
as they fancied, over-reached their father and 
possessed themselves of the secret source of 
their supply, whence they now thought they 
could always obtain as much venison as they 
might wish. So they rolled away the stone, 
and out sprang a fine deer, which one brother 
shot; and then leaped forth another, which 
was shot by the other brother. But not dcer 
only; animals of every variety now darted out 
of the cave, each moment in quicker and 
quicker succession, and filling the air with 
hideous howlings. Eye-balls glared on all 
sides, the earth quivered with trampling and 
bounding hoofs; and at last there streamed 
forth a horrible rush of serpents and an inter- 
minable variety of other reptiles. 

The disobedient sons, who had been turned 
giddy by the first outburst, reeled and stag- 
gered about, and finally lost all knowledge, 
even of themselves. Their father heard the 
tumult, flung down his game, and ran back 
to his sons. Though he was deeply wounded 
and mortified by their wickedness, he could 
not forsake them, but gave them herbs to 
bring them back to their senses. Being much 
troubled about them, after leaving them long 
enough by themselves to have had time for 
reflection, he called them to him one night and 
remonstrated with them on their murder of 
their mother, who had been their nourisher, 
and on their disobedience to him; but they 
were surly and said nothing. He told them: 


_ “Sons, you have said in your hearts, We can 
do even without our father.“ Beware lest your 
father leave you to yourselves!” 

Finding no change in their deportment, the 
next night he again reproached them for hav- 
ing trifled with the ample means provided for 
their support, and told them that he had at 
length resolved to punish their waywardness 
by withdrawing from them altogether. The 
sons did not believe that their father was quite 
in earnest, but they had no objection to being 
relieved from the restraint of his presence. 
Besides, they said, one to the other, that their 
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father, being an old man, could not see 80 
clearly as they; the game they had set at large 
in the forest must always more than supply 
them; and the pursuit of it would keep them 
in good health and spirits. So they went 
abroad light of heart, but wandered all day 
and found no game. Their father was not at 
home when they got back, weary and hungry, 
at night, and they felt disappointed and cha- 
grined. The next day passed in the same 
fruitless effort, and the next night they again 
wished in vain for their father. They were 
nearly famished. “What has become of our 
father?” exclaimed one; “ We must seek our 
father!” cried the other. “If we seek him 
diligently, we shall be sure to find him,” re- 
plied the first. And so they took up their 
bows and arrows and went forth to seek their 
father. 

Said one, pointing eastward, “ Perhaps he is 
in this direction,” and he shot an arrow east- 
ward; but the arrow returned and stuck in the 
ground before them. Said the other, pointing 
to the northward, “Perhaps he is in that 
direction,” and he shot an arrow north- 
ward; but the second arrow returned as did 
the first, and they exclaimed: “ Lo! he is west, 
then. Is it thitherward that he is gone?” in- 
quired they, pointing toward the west; but the 
arrow returned from the westward also, and 
they cried despondingly: “No! he is not this 
way!” And when they tried the south, the 
south too sent the arrow back, and they ex- 
claimed, “ Alas! where can our father be?” 
And now their minds were filled with fear and 
wonder. Is it possible that he can be gone 
above?” They looked upward to the sky. 
The arrow which they shot thither never re- 
turned. “ We have found our father!” cried 
they exultingly to one another; “joy, joy, we 
have found our father!” 

The father was melted when he saw how 
earnestly his sons had sought for him, and he 
took pity on them, and came down to them 
from the skies. He talked with them much, 
and gave them much good counsel. But he 
told them that in consequence of their offenses 
against him and their mother, they must not 
again hope to be fed without hard and anxious 
toil. He then imparted wise instructions to 
them, which being ended, “I must now,” he 
added, “rise up to my rest again, and leave 
you; but remembér, when you are in want of 
game, the instructions I have given you; and 
if you should ever slight them, purify your- 
selves by the medicine I have told you of, and 
then strive afresh to do as I have taught. I 
retum now to where your mother is, and 
where we dwell together. Against both of us 
you have offended; but take heed of what we 
both have told you, and if you do so, whenever 
you are in need of succor call on us, and you 
will find that the ingratitude of the sons to the 
parents is lost in the love of the parents to 
their sons.“ And having said this he was seen 
no mere. 

Among their other traditions, adds Mr. Payne, 
they have one to the effect that the world was 
created by three beings who came down from 
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on high for that purpose, at the commencement 
of the autumnal new moon, when the fruits 
were all ripe. Hence that moon begins the 
year, and is called the Great Moon. From this 
moon time is reckoned, as far as respects the 
festivals of the new moons. All beings were 
at first red; serpents were not poisonous, nor 
were any roots unfit for man’s use. He would 
have lived forever; but the sun in passing over 
perceived that this earth was not large enough 
to support all men in immortality. Poison 
was therefore inserted in the tooth of the 
snake, in the root of the wild parsnep, and 
ferocity was given to wild beasts. One of the 
first family was soon bitten by a serpent and 
died. All possible efforts were made to bring 
him to life again, but without avail. Being 
overcome in the first instance, the whole race 
was doomed, not only to the death of the body, 
but to eternal misery. 

Not long after, the Creator ordered men to 
build high places, on which to erect structures 
for purposes of worship, where they might 
offer sacrifices, assemble for religious instruc- 
tion, and perform their dances. On certain 
days, it was ordained that they were to assem- 
ble in the temples they had erected obediently 
to the command of the Creator. 

According to their tradition, the priests who 
officiated in these temples offered sacrifices at 
sunset, on an altar consisting of an elevated 
flat stone. The sacrifice was a piece of flesh, 
sprinkle over with powder of old tobacco. 
The fire was each time newly kindled by fric- 
tion. a 

They have a tradition of the deluge coin- 
ciding suspiciously in its details with the 
Hebrew account, and evidently, so far as these 
are concerned, derived from the whites. They 
relate that long ago the Indians, having trav- 
eled a great distance, came to a great water. 
Dividing here, a part went north and a part 
went south. Those who went north settled in 
two towns, called Ka-no-wo-gi and Nu-ta-gi. 
Those who went south settled at Ka-gu-li, or 
Old Town, because they took the lead in the 
journey, and were considered the grandfathers 
of all the Indians. 

Though the holy fire which the Indians 
originally obtained was not brought with them 
to this country, they afterward procured it, and 
kept it, until about a hundred years ago, in the 
council house at Ta-gu-la. In a war With the 
whites, their council house was destroyed, and 
some of the people suppose the holy fire was 
extinguished ; but others think it is still burn- 
ing in the ground. 

Besides the sun and moon, they have many 
inferior deities; but the sun and moon were 
considered as supreme over the lower creation, 
and all the rest were regarded as having been 
made by them, subject to their direction, and 
employed in their service. Special dutics were 
ascribed to each. 

The most active and efficient agent appointed 
by the sun and moon to take care of the earth 
was fire. When therefore especial favor was 
needed, it was made known to Fire, accom- 
panied by an offering. Fire was considered 
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the intermediate being, nearest the sun, and 
received the same sort of homage from the 
Cherokees that the same element did from the 
Eastern Magi. This reverence was extended 
to smoke, which was esteemed Fire's messen- 
ger, always in readiness to convey the petition 
on high. A child immediately after birth was 
sometimes waved over fire; children were 
brought before it, and its guardian care solicit- 
ed for them. Hunters also waved their moc- 
casins over it, to secure protection from ser- 
pents. Some consider fire to have descended 
direct from heaven. Others speak of it as an 
active and intelligent being, in the form of a 
man, dwelling in distant regions, beyond the 
waters whence their ancestors came. Some 
represent a portion of it as having been brought 
with them and sacredly guarded. Others pre- 
tend that after crossing wide waters, they sent 
back for it to the “ Man of Fire,” from whom a 
little was conveyed by a spider, wrapped in 
his web. It was thenceforth, they say, kept in 
their national heptagon, or rather in a hole or 
cave dug under it. But this edifice being cap- 
tured by enemies and destroyed the fire was 
lost; but some suppose it only sunk deeper in 
the ground, to avoid unhallowed cyes, and that 
it still exists there. Since its disappearance 
new fire has been made at particular times, 
with various ceremonies, which are yet con- 
tinued. 

The Cherokees also say that the original or 
superior Creator, of whom the sun and moon 
are emblems, and whose abode is in the center 
of the sky, immediately overhead, in the be- 
ginning directed certain lines upon the earth, 
which we call North, South, East, and West. 
To each of these points he sent newly-created 
beings of different colors. In the north he 
placed the Blue Man, in the west, which is 
called the region of the setting sun, the Black 
Man was placed, who is called Kah-waisk-hu 
“the Fearless; to the south was sent the 
White Man, the man of purity and peace; but 
the first and original of all was the Red Man, 
who was placed in the cast (supposed to signify 
the seat of the sun). These four beings are 
now existing on high, as the Vicegerents of the 
Great Supreme Being, and the mediators be- 
tween him and their posterity, of whom the 


Red Man (the sun) was the first born. To 


these four beings power is given over the 
world. To each one of them our first suppli- 
cations are to be addressed in succession. 
Whatever is addressed to the Black Man, the 
Fearless, will forthwith be attended to; for 
all that relates to goodness, the White Man is 
to be invoked. But over all the Creator rules 
supreme, enthroned at the point where the 
four cardinal points intersect each other. His 
eye beholds them and us, and to him, after 
first invoking the man of the east, the man of 
the north, of the south, and the west, to him, 
the greatest of all, the last and most fervent of 
our prayers are to be addressed. It sometimes 
happens that the four beings usually invoked 
as men are prayed to as four dogs—the Great 
Black Dog of the West, etc. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


CoMPOUND or complicated forms of life are 
only traceable as the product of parentage, and 
so, necessarily, retrospectively throngh simpler 
forms, down to the first simple organized de- 
rivative germ, cell, or globule of each type. 
All complicated forms of life are built up and 
sustained in constant repair by blood globules, 
or cells with nuclei, which alone have the 
power of selecting from surrounding or intro- 
duced nutrition the appropriate and assimila- 
tive materials for the ultimate production of 
bone, muscle, tissue, etc., which are carried by 
these active globules to their various deposito- 
ries, to build and keep in repair the wh xc 
animal organization, in all its varit: and com- 
plicated parts. Now what are all these very 
important globules or cells, of which the red 
or vital parts of the blood are composed, with 
their observed internal organisms, or nuclei 
and nucleoli ? 

Jean Macé, in his admirable “ History of a 
Mouthful of Bread,” believes that each of these 
globules is an animated being (an opinion I 
have long entertained); and that their vitality 
has not been detected by the microscope, as he 
says, because they have been studied only in 
the clot or dead state. In their living condi- 
tion of circulation through animal systems, 
these globules, in the frog's foot for instance, 
where they have been most investigated, their 
passage is so rapid, and the forms so minute, 
that the interposing films of the blood-vessels 
render their individual examination for evi- 
dences of life almost hopeless of detection. 

In no liquid but the blood do we find any 
globules with nuclei, except such as are abso- 
solute low forms of cell life, as the monad, 
amaba, etc., whose vitality, under the micro- 
scope, are casily recognized, frisking and scek- 
ing food from the surrounding liquid; and even 
their mode of reproduction is noticed by fissure, | 
gemination, conjugation, and, perhaps, other 
still undiscovered processcs. These facts ren- 
der the similar forms or character of the blood 
globules, floating in their scrum liquid through- 
out the circulatory systems of all animals, as 
probably low forms, too, of cell life, or individ- 
ual vitality. 

In the case of simple celled monads, etc., 
there exists some intelligence, inseparable from 
life, as evidenced in their observed modes of 
enjoyable play, as well as maneuvers adopted 
in securing their nutrition from the surround- 
ing protoplasm, and perhaps from still lesser 
organisms. This varied cell life probably has 
different habits in the forms of their work, as 
well as different selections for their nutrition, 
and the materials requisite for their varied habi- 
tations, our organs; hence the varied and seem- 
ing intelligent sclection which the blood makes 
from food introduced into the animal digestive 
organs, whose globules alone carry to divers 
parts of the frame the necessary matcrials to 
build up or keep in repair the various forms 
and materials of the orguns, of which compound 
animals are constructed. These characteristics 
of cause and effect, so like the intelligent oper- 
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ations of minute forms of life, forcibly remind us 
of the habits and wondrous accomplishments 
of the tiny polypus, who by their ciliated evo- 
lutions, draw currents of water to themselves, 
and from which they extract the materials out 
of the great ocean for their sustenance, as well 
as with their different habits, for their various- 
ly-constructed homes, in many beautiful forms, 
conjointly to produce great frameworks of cal- 
careous stone for reefs, islands, and future con- 
tinents. 

Here then is, probably, a world of little in- 
telligent globules, or nucleous cell life, con- 
stantly at work in our circulatory systems for 
our benefit, and in which alone, as intelligent 
operators, can we assign a cause for the varied 
selection which the blood makes from our in- 
troduced food, which is as variously applied to 
build up and keep in repair our variously posi- 
tioned and constituted organs. Here, too, may 
be explained why these globules, after coursing 
through our systems as arterial and venous 
creatures, partially exhausting themselves by 
contributing to the building and repairing their 
homes, our bodies; carry away the refuse char- 
coal, or burnt carbon, in their now little black- 
ened cells or bodies, in returning through our 
veins, as venous animalculæ, to seck the sur- 
face again, in the little pores of our lungs, to 
breathe, or be saturated with, the pure vital 
oxygen, in exchange for their load of carbon. 
Thus invigorated and lightaned in celor by 
this exchange, they return to the appointed 
work in their great’ ocean and its estuaries, the 
heart and arteries, as the now refreshed arte- 
rial creatures, or arterial blood (so called), car- 
rying their full supply of stores for their own 
sustenance on their journey, and to build up 
and keep in repair their priged resorts, their 
appointed labor, which are our various organs. 


Here, too, is a further evidence of the useful- 


ness of all creatures, however humble; none 
being made for drones — creation being all 
activity. * 

Thus in an endless round of such intelligent 
globular action are we alone enabled to ac- 
count for such otherwise inexplicable processes, 
which selects always the appropriate material 
for each organ to build up and sustain by 
repairing the continued waste of all animal 
organizations, the various parts of which are, 
doubtless, the peculiar attraction and ambition 
of these various cell animalculæ. 

To attain to the most comprehensive view 
of the origin of animal life, all that man can 
hope to do is thus to trace their most compli- 
cated forms by parental origin, and through 
vast periods of time, retrospectively, into less 
complicated progenitors, down to their simple 
derivative globule or cell; whose presence as 
very blood relations, pointing to our origin, we 
probably still carry in our veins, as the primal 
link in all animal creations, down to these 
infinitesimal existences, whose adaptability, 
through wondrous formulative laws, impressed 
on cach of these little derivative creatures by 
Almighty Forethought, Power, and Benefi- 
cence. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 
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A SPRING IDYL. 


On, brightening skies, siow reaching through, 
In warm and royal robes of blue. 
The deep-drawn shadows that the Winter knew, 


Give in fity heart your radiance room, 
Unlock thercin eack hidden tomb, 
And in the sunshine bury all the gloom. 


Oh, truant birds, fast hovering near, 
Whose golden drops of song I hear 
With April rain fall through the atmosphere, 


Bear me a new-born melody, 
A deep, high breath of harmony, 
That wakes, and Jives, and laste etcrnally. 


Oh, breath of flowers, that bloom below 
The leaves that faded long ago, 
Where lingers yet the laet light prſht of snow! 


Wake from beneath the frost and mold, 
Life's vernal buds will sure unfold 
In perfect blooms and beauties manifold. 


Oh, young capricious winds, whose wings 
Hang eweet with balms of tropic Springs, 
Captured in your far eouthwafd wanderings, 


Touch all the soul as by some gracious chance 
With fragrance and a higher excellence— 
Waft back the dreams of youth, and all life's sweet ro 
mance. 


Ob, plenteous showers, that sob to rest 
On beds, your tears keep greenly dressed, 
That kiss the graves of those loved most, and best, 


Let fall the tender dews om mo 
Of loftiest truth, of largest charity ; 
Wash from all earthly dross the gold in purity. 


CENTREVILLE, R. I. Emir 8. TANNER. 
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Want or Decision.—A great deal of labor 
is lost to the world for the want of a litile 
courage. Every day sends to theiregraves a 
number of obscure men, who have only re- 
mained in obscurity because their timidity has 
prevented them from making a first effort, and 
who, if they had only been induced to begin, 
would in all probability have gone great lengths 
in the career of fame. The fact is, that in do- 
ing anything in the world worth doing, we 
must not stand shivering on the bank, think- 
ing of the cold and danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. It will 
not do to be perpetually calculating risks and 
adjusting nice chances; it did all very well 
before the flood, when a man could consult his 
friends upon an intended publication for a 
hundred and fifty years, and live to see its 
success for six or seven centuries afterward ; 
but at present a man waits and doubts, and 
consults his brothers, and his uncles, and his 
particular friends, till one day he finds that he 
is sixty-five years of age, and that. he has lost 
so much time in consulting first cousins and 
particular friends, that he has no more time to 
follow their advice. There is so little time for 
over-squeamishness at present, that the oppor- 
tunity slips away. The very period of life at 
which a man chooses to venture, if ever, is so 
confined, that it is no bad rule to preach up 
the necessity, in such instances, of a little vio- 
lence done to the feelings, and efforts made in 
defiance of strict and sober calculations. Ad- 
ney Smith. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we pubitsh euch voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without ludorsing either the upinious or the alleged facts set forth. 


—— 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


War WE THINK or TRE Quacks.—Could we publish 
the letters sent us exposing wicked swindlers, who rob 
and poison their victims under the most benevolent pre- 
tenses, it wonld startle the incredulous. One poor fellow 
—an indiscreet young man—writes us, that he paid the 
proprietors of the Anatomical Museum one hundred dol- 
lars for worse than useless medicines, and when he 
assured them that he was getting no better, but rather 
worse under their treatment, they had the coolness to 
ask him for an additional sum, in all, four hundred 
dollars! For this, they promésed positively to cure him. 
Bat what were their promises worth? Should the victim 
follow their prescriptions yet longer, the probability is 
they would hear nothigg more of him forever. These 
quacks—and a hundred others—deceive, rob, and poison 
whom they can entioe into their traps. 

The Howard Assoclation' is a shameless cheat, and 
its owner gets money by selling staff which he calle 
medicino— to be procured nowhere else.” He charges 
$20 to start with, and then so much a month—as long as 
he can hang on to his deluded victim. 

Then there are numerous smal! quack medical swin- 
diers, who charge only $10 or $15 for worthless trash. 
These advertise no cure no pay,“ or anything to catch 
young men who are green enough to fall into their nets. 

We repeat the waming. Beware! Trust them not! 
Their show of nude figures, morbid and other anatomical 
specimens, are simply baita; and their private lectures 
to gentlemen” intended, first to excite and pervert the 
passions, with the hope of catching a victim. All these 
advertising doctors are wicked quacks. We do not know 
of a single reliable physician who advertises for practice. 


— <> oo 
A PHENOMENON EXPLAINED. 


Two gentlemen recently addressed to me the following 
query: Why does the aun, in summer, shine on the 
north eide of a house, or other raised object, at rising and 
setting?“ I gave my solution, and received from the 
same parties the following response: That is the best 
and only eolution of that difficult problem we have ever 
seen, and are anxious that the same should be pub- 
lished.” „ as 

As such phenomenon is little noticed, and less generally 
understood by the observing, if you, Mesera. Editors, 
think my solution js worth publishing, the following is 
submitted. 

The sun comes north, that is, shines perpendicularly at 
the summer solstice 23° 29’ north of the equator, conse- 
quently his rays then fall the same number of degrees be- 
yond the true pole; showing that the pole of the carth 
then leans that number of degrees toward the sun, as the 
south pole correspondingty does at the winter solstice. 

At the summer solstice every parallel of latitude, 
viewed as a plane cutting through the earth, rises or be- 
comes more elevated as it recedes from the sun, so from 
his meridian on that parallel to the east and west quad- 
ratures (the points of sunrise and sunset) there is a cor- 
responding elevation of one half the entire plane of that 
latitude. From anch elevation of the plane of each lati- 
tude, it will be apparent that objecte situated near the 
quadratures, and having a north exposure, mast then re- 
ecive the sun's rays on that side. Example: Imagine a 
thin and very flaring hoop, placed edgewise around the 
globe, to represent a parallel of latitude, and its raised 
face, all around, to represent a continuous elevation, as 
a range of mountains or a continuous row of houses on 
that latitude, the side facing the pole, all around, being 
the north face. Now it must be apparent at and near the 
summer solstice, the pole then leaning toward the sun 
23° 28/ (equal to his perpendicularity north of the equator), 
that if we elevate the hoop on the side from the sun 23° 2, 
each of such parallels of latitude correspondently repre- 
sents a plane, cutting through the earth, which rises as 
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it recedes from that lumluary to the extent of 23° 29/; 
hence at the quadratures, half way (the farthest eastern 
and western points of sunrise and sunset), that there the 
sun must then shine on the inner or north face of that 
hoop; while at and near meridian his rays will exclu- 
sively fall on the outer or south face of the hoop (the 
meridian or side nearest the sun), as, on all raised 
objects, upon every parallel north of the sun's perpen- 
dicularity, at and near the season of summer solstice. 

Asa further illustration, hold a narrow strip of paper, 
coiled into a circle, before a light, and raise the farthest 
side about 23°, and you will observe that the light shincs 
on the outer face of the strip which is nearest the light, 
and its south or meridian side; while it also shines, at 
the quadratures, on the inside of the strip, which repre- 
sent the points of sunrise and sunset, and are the north 
faces of such raised objects on a parallel of latitude. 
The farther half of this hoop, of course, is the non-lumin- 
ous half of that parallel, or the then night portion of the 
globe. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 
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SUCCESS. 


BY FRANCES A. BAKER. 


How shall we measure that which men have called suc- 
cess, 
And by what standard shall we test its worth? 
That which is sought with yearning none can quite re- 
press, 
- And watched and waited for throngh all the earth. 


To one the dream of counting golden treasures o'er, 
Makes bright the future, lends a charm to life; 
The heart grows strong at thought of adding store to 
store, i 
Until at last sweet peace shall crown the strife. 


But adde weight of gold brings added weight of care. 
With heart to mammon“ given too late, he finds 
That that which he had deemed succees is but a snare 
Whose chains arounå the soul Time closer binds. 


Too late he finds that wealth alone can never bless: 
Peace has no song to drown his spirit's wail; 
Gold has no charm, when looking back with sore dis- 
tress ; 
And bitterness, he sees what tis to fail. 


Another looks upon the glittering etar of fame, 
And fondly worships its unsteady light, 

Firmly resolved to gain at any cost a name 
That Time shall bear forever in its flight. 


The prize seems won, but ob, at what a fearful cost ! 
Soul-wealth. heart-treasure, hopes, and joys. all, all 
That might have been, now in the past forever lost 
For waat? To reach a giddy height, then faint and 
fall. 


It is not he who strives to meet a selfish alm, 
Whom God crowns with the noble word success ; 

‘Tis he who freely from his own pure life and name 
Gives most his brother-man to cheer and blese, 


*Tis he who struggles boldly, manfully throngh life, 
Who rules that one strong city, his own heart— 
Who nobly stands amid the tempest, toil, and strife, 

Taking his Master's word for gnide and chart. 


‘Tis he who will not shrink from burdens hard to bear, 
Whose beart is strong to suffer and to love 
Whose feet will tread dark paths since God would lead 
them there— 
Whose eye is firmly fixed on things above. 


‘Tis he whose heart is ever kept in perfect tune 
With tearful, joyful sympathics of earth, 

So that sweet harmony shall tremble in his own, 
When other hearts are touched to give it birth. 


Trusting and loving God more than all else beside, 
Thongh earthly power and wealth to him are given, 
They will be hallowed, consecrated, sanctified 
Till angela write upon his brow success,“ in heaven. 


[May, 


PERPETUAL MOTION! 


A CORRESPONDENT writcs as follows: 

JAMESTOWN, GREENE Co.; Omo. 

S. R. WeLLa—I announce the inyention of perpetual 
motion! The inventor is a man by the name of Havens. 
Providence not preventing. this man will soon astonish 
the scientific world. After thirty years’ labor, he 
perfected, or rather produced, what no other man has 
done, and if it should stand the test, it will produce a 
revolntion in modern philosophy. 1 merely make this 
early announcement, that you may seek an opportunity 
to sec him. He expects to be in New York shortly, as 
it will be on his way to the World's Fair, where his in- 
vention will be exhibited. I might say much more about 
this remarkable man, but I desist, hoping you will have 
have an opportunity to see him. 

From here he goes to Canada, from thence to Wash- 
ington, D. C., from thence to New York, and from thence 
to Paris. Respectfully, . 

P.S. This is not for publication. 

But how in the world“ can we be expected to keep 
such a discovery as this from the world? No, indeed. 
We keep the namé of the above writer in the most pro- 
found confidence; but his sublime discovery must be 
announced in the A. P.J.! We await the visit of the 
inventor of perpetual motion with awe! Wonder if he 
wears spectacles and long hair! How wise he must be! 
We shall never forget our carly experiments in this line 
of investigation; ‘nor the investments of a weak and 
amiable man to forward the enterprise of one Heaton, 
who spent twenty years of valuable time, and all the cash 
he could borrow, in *' perfecting’ a machine, almost 
ready to go ite. What has become of Heaton? Has 
his spirit been transported from the Sixth Avenue, New 
York, to Jamestown, Greene County, Ohio? We shall 
report further when we find out. Till then, hold your 
breath ! 

i> 6 —— — 


TOLL NOT THE BELL. 


— BY FRaNCES LAMARTINE KEELER. 


TOLL not the bell for me when I am gone, 

When o'er life’s stormy sea this soul hath fown ; 
Too solemm doth it sound for epirits blest, 
When they have ceased to grieve and are at rest. 


Toll not the bel for me when life is riven; 
Then I shall speed away pure and forgiven ; 
Let not the bell's deep tones ring o'er my bler, 
Smile when you look farewell, weep not a tear. 


Toll not the bell for me if, in the spring, 

Death fanneth out my life with his dark wing ; 

Then murm’ring streams will glide ewift on their way, 
Telling of brighter things than earth's decay. 


Toll not the bell if, in the summer hours, 

Death steals my breath away with fading flowers; 
Then summer birds will sing o'er my retreat 
Songs I have loved to hear, gentle and sweet. N 


Toll not the bell if, in the autumn time, 

Death knocketh at my door whispering, ‘‘ mine ;” 
For autumn crickets then, sadly and low, 

Will chant above my tomb when night-winds blow. 
Toll not the bell if, winter, cold and chill, 

Shall hid my life-pulee cease, my heart be still; 
Then dreary winds will moan their requiems sad— 
Toll not the bell for me when I am dead. 


A Mississirri newspaper copies the 
following, and adds remarks: : 

RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERING WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
OF THE SoutA.—An association co sing many of the 
most Influential Indies of New York, and called The 
Ladies’ New York Southern Relief Association,’ has 
been organized for the purpose of receiving and dis- 
tribating contributions in aid of the suffering women 
and children in the Southern States.— Aychange. 

Remarks.—If these New York ladies will persuade 
their husbands, brothers, and sweethearts to cease their 
persecutions of the South, and return or pay for such 
articles as they stole from oar widows and orphans, we 
can get along very well without their charities. Northern 
people may call it charity to take a fine gold watch or 
diamond pin from a helpless woman, and two years after 
subscribe two bits to buy her provisions, but we can't 
sce It. 

{In other worda. We want none of your charity.” 
Fic, fle, Mr. Mississippian. How sure are you that it was 
not the bad men of vonr own State who stole the jewels ? 
Besides, you can not eat watches and diamonds. ] 
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Literary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in TRE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 


office at prices annexed. ]} 


THOUGHTS SELECTED FROM THE eases 
Writines or Hon. Horace Mann. Pp. THE AMERICAN FRUrr Cu- 


240. 18mo. Cloth, gilt. Price 81 50. runisr; containing Practical Directions 
Boston: H. B. Faller & Co. reas Par tios snd Soei of 8 
A beautiful volume of beautiful thoughts. es in the Nursery, Orchard, and Gar- 
den. With descriptions of the principal 
The editor has condensed the writings of | American and forelgn varieties cuitivated 
this prolific educator and given us the gist | in the United States, By John J. Thomas. 
of the whole in this handsome, handy vol- | 480 illustrations. New York: William 
; Wood & Co. Price 
ume, which should have a place not only in 
The author is one of our most scientific 
every library, but on every center-table. frui He has bl 
We have met with nothing new for years t-growers, become venerable 
which pleased us more than this rich com- 


in his calling, is learned in the school of 
pilation, which is, indoed, multum in parvo actual practice, and knows from his own 
—much in litle. — 


knowledge whereof he speaks and writes. 
Since Downing, perhape no author in 
THe TENT ox THE BEAch, and i 
Other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whit- 


America is more thoroughly posted in all 
tier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. C 
Another gem from the Quaker poet. 


Mr. Thomas was long connected with tho 
How gratifying it is to meet with such 


Frrenp. It is handsomely illustrated, and 
of the same style of binding as The Pick- 
wick Papers.“ Price $1 50. 

Between Messrs. Tieknor & Fields and 
the Peterson Brothers, poor folks have a 
fine opportunity to add an occasional good 
book to their thin libraries. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Tne DRUddISsT's CIRCULAR 
AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE is well worthy 
the patronage of all interested in materia 
medica. The Febrnary number contains 
excellent articles on “Public Hygiene” 
and The Water We Drink.” 
PicrortraL History oF THE 

Crvin, WAR IN THE UNITED STATER OF 
AMERICA, By Benson J. Lossing. Illas- 
trated by many hundred engravings on 
wood by Lossing and Barrett, from 
aketches by the author and others. Vol. I. 
N George W. Childs, Pub- 
lisher. 8vo, pp. 608. $5. 


An examination of this volume has con- 
vinced us of its permanent value. In Mr. 
Lossing aa its author, we have a gentleman 
of acknowledged literary and practical 
ability. His numerons historical publica- 
tions have ever received the approbation 


of the intelligent for their clearness, au- 


thenticity of detail, and liberal handling. 
Besides, Mr. Lossing writes for the people 
generally and not for a class, and therefore 
his books are entitled to universal consid- 
eration. The firet volume is well brought 
out, abundantly illustrated, and will, we 


Albany Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 

He has al h cultural 
genial, happy thoughts so sweetly ex- e has also written for other agri 
pressed! How much Benevolence! how 


much devotion! and what a vivid imagina- 
tion are marked in the poems of Whittier ! 
And yet how clearly all his images are de- 
scribed by the intellect to the intellect. 
He lifts us up to the ethereal world, and 
yet in contemplating the beauties of the 
supernal, the relations of the earthly are 
not lost sight of, but are invested with the 
charm of affinity with the spiritual. 


periodicals, and we have here the gist of 
his whole experience. His work is beauti- 
fully illustrated by accurate drawings, and 
handsomely printed by the veteran publish- 
ers of Walker Street. Whoever buys this 
book will buy a good one, one from which be 
may learn much. It is a work which ie 
thoroughly reliable. Following its teach- 
ings be can not be misled, but will be put in 
the way of the best success. We wish a 
copy could be placed in the hands of every 


doubt not, command a ready sale. 


ALCOHOL: its Place and 
Power. By James Miller. 


Tue Use anp ABUSE or To- 
Bacco. By John Lizars. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publi- 
tation louse. Cloth, $1 25. 

These powerfully-written essays, by two 


distinguished Scottish scholars, exhibit the 


agriculturiet, horticulturist, and gardener 
in America. It would tend to the produc- 
tion of an abundance of those delicious and 
healthful fruits which all unperverted ap- 
petites so much enjoy. r 


WE take occasion to thank 
Mr. Seymour for the copy of his very in- 
teresting ‘‘ Western Incidents Connected 
with the Union Pacific Railroad,” which 
has recently come into our bands. Our 
own recollections of the excursion to the 
100th meridian are so vivid, and onr rela- 
tions with several of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the management of the U. P. 
R.R. are eo pleasant, that a reading of the 
book is doubly agreeable. 


Paris Social. A sketch of 


every-day life in the French e 
By {tentenant-Colonel H. R. Addison, 
author of Belgium As She Is,” etc. Lon- 
don print. Price 82. 


For those who are desirons of knowing 
the manner in which French people actu- 
ally live; how to locate themselves pleas- 
antiy while in Paris, for a longer or shorter 
time; how to secure a good living withput 
being ‘* bled to death ;” how to procure the 
necessities and comforts of life; and how 
to conduct themselves generally, this book 
is the best book that has come under onr 
notice. It is rather a compendium of advice 
for the conduct of one’s domestic affairs 
while in Paris, than a general guide-book. 


Pepacocics. By H. M. Cri- 
der. Published by Kephart & Crider, 
York, Pa. Cloth. Price 75 cts. 


This is a very readable little book. The 
metrical composition, after the style of 
“Hiawatha,” invests it with a charm 
which renders the really interesting matter 
more interesting. Old style, tyrannical, 
lazy, stupid, love-sick, inefficient, and ca- 
pable preceptors, or pedagogues as our 
author would style them, are graphically 
described. 

By 


Our Murvat FRIEND. 


Charles Dickens. With Forty-two Ilus- 
trations from original des FEE 8vo. 
Cloth, $1 25. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
gon & Brothers. 


TEMPERANCE Essays AND SE- 


LECTIONS FROM DIFFERENT AUTHORS. 

Collected and edited by Edward C. Dela- 

van, South Ballston, N. Y. Fourth Edi- 

tion. Published by the National Tem- 
erance Society and Publication House: 
ew York. Cloth, $1 50 


This collection, which may be considered 
a compendium of statistical information 
relating to the use and abuse of intoxica- 
ting liquors, will prove of great service to 
the temperance reformer. The history, 
the physiolagical, moral, and religions 
aspects of liquor drinking are so condensed 
in it as to be of practical use to him who 
would actively combat with the fiery de- 

P mon—rum. Letters, essays, addresses, an 

Peterson Brothers are certainly book- selections 5 the e 5 


makers for the people. Bringing out, as 
| guished clergymen, statesmen, physicians, 
they constantly are, editions of standard etc., conetitute a considerable portion of 


| 
authors at prices quite within the pecun- the volume, and enhance its value. A full 


lary ability of the middle or working i account of the celebrated Beer trial” at 
classes, they contribute in no small degree | 4 many in 1840 is given; in which the testi- 


to the intellectnal improvement of those mony offered is of an exceedingly interest- 
Classes. Their efforts in producing books ! ing character, especially to those who are 
at low prices have a favorable influence fond of ale or beer. 
upon the trade at Jarge, in the way of — 
cheapening books. The diminished profit) ENGINEERING: an illustrated 
arising from the sale of one book will be weekly journal, conducted by Zerak Col- 
more than compensated by the increased burn, of London, is republished by D. Van 
sales resultant upon the reduction. | Nostrand, of New York, and is doubtless 
We have also received a copy of Ticknor the best periodical on the subject indicated 
& Fields’ Diamond Edition of Our Murual by its title. 


men to read. 


pernicious tendencics of the use of Alcohol 
and Tobacco in the clearest light concelv- 


‘able. We, although long convinced of the 


dangerous character of these social evils, 
find ourselves more convinced by the 


‘weight of evidence adduced in this book. 


They are fairly considered in their various 


‘ aspecte, and the conclusions are irrefutable. 


This is emphatically the book for young 


DAvID COPPERFIELD. 


By Charies Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 


The fertility of the press-rooms of the 
above publishers is becoming a matter 


_worthy of admiration. Volume after vol- 


ume is sent forth in quick succession, and 
the public are instructed by these enter- 
prising gentlemen to expect more. We 
suppose that before long we shall have 
Great Expectations” with their imprint. 
One commendable feature of their reprints 
of Dickens’ novels is that the original illue- 
trations, which served so much to popular- 


,jze the English editions, are reproduced. 
of 


THe IxrrraLls. A story 
Modern Life. By the Baroness Tant- 


hous, author of Quilts.“ ‘*Cyrilla,” 
ete: Philadelphia: 5 B. Poterson & 
Brothers. Paper, $1 50; cloth $2 


The lovers of fiction who have not read 
this likely volume, will find the above new 
republication of it iasned in a style quite 
to their taste. The cloth edition is bound 
and ornamented in a style well adapted to 
the library. As a literary production, 
„The Initials” will compare favorably with 
any modern romance. 


Messrs. BLANCHARD & 
Crax’s Hand-books of Iowa and Minnesota 
are excellent publications in their way. 
Those who contemplate removal to the 
West will find much information in these 
interesting hand-booke respecting the agri- 
cultural, commercial, manufacturing, and 
other resources of the Statcs specified. 


Common SENJSk. A Moral, 
Philosophical, and Political Poem. By E. 
Searle. Mr. Searle has selected a style of 


versification which is somewhat difficult to 
manage with acceptance to the learned 
reader. His matter, however, reads pleas- 
antly, and hits off the social and political 
aspecta of the times with considerable 
accuracy. This is a good specimen of his 
verse: 

We've had our manias and our crazy 

dreams 
Of wealth and fashion, till the publie 
mind 
Has grown diecased with speculating 
schemes, 

And Folly.is on Folly's self refined. 
Like old age in her dotage—fickle, blind, 

She leads us onward in a madcap chase, 
Some fancied or some latent good to find, 

In some far distant and Utopian region, 
Where dwells that alchymist whose name 

{3 legion.“ 

Within the same covers we find a good 
paraphrase of a portion of that glorious 
poem in the Bibfe, the Book of Job, and 
also a lyrical attempt to expose the per- 
nicious tendencies of tobacco using. The 
last we can fervently say Amen to, because 
it strikes at e root of neach moral evil in 
society to-day. ` 

Mr. S. T. FowIxx has issued 
a second paft of hies Manual of Instruc- 
tion for an Improved Method of Building 
with Concrete; or, How to Make the Best 
House at the Least Cost,” which may be 
obtained from us for 25 cts. 


ree 


Hew Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 


Tux PictuRE or Sr. Jonx. By Bayard 
Taylor. A Poem. Cloth, Library style, $2. 

Broruer So.rprers. A Household Story 
of the American Conflict. By Mary 8. 
Robinson. $1. 

Rep LETTER Drrem AFPLETHORPE. By 
Gail Hamilton. $1 50. 


THE NEGATIVE AND THE Print; or, the 
Photographer's Guide. By John Towler, 
M.D. Cloth, $1 75. 

War Lyrics awp Oruk Posms, By 
Henry Howard Brownell. Cloth, $1 25. 


Wasnmorox AND ms Masomwic Cox- 
PEER. By Sidney Hayden. Dlustrated. 
Cloth, $2 50. 


THE CENTENARY OF AMERICAN METHO- 
Disa. By Abel Stevens, D.D. $1 d0. 


Tue Human Ham, and the Diseases 
which Affect It. By B. C. Perry. Illus- 
trated, $2. 

THE GIFT or THE FATHER; or, Thoughts 
for the Weary. By Rev. C. Battersby, 
18mo, pp. 122. ‘Cloth, 90 cents. 

Finst YEAR N Evrors. By George H. 
Calvert. 12 mo, pp. 808. Cloth, $2 


A SEQUEL ro MINISTERING CHILDREN” 
By Marie L. Charlesworth. Cloth, $2. 

STUDIES OF OUR ENGLisH; or, Glimpses 
of the Inner Life of ohr Language. By M. 
Schele de Vere, LL.D. Cloth, $2 W. 

Punir II. or Sparx. By Charlies Gayarré. 
With an Introductory Letter by George 
Bancroft. 8vo, pp. iv., 866. Cloth, $3 50. 


GARDENING For PRorrr: a Guide te the 
Succeasful Cultivation of the Market and 
Family Garden. By Peter Henderson. 
Cloth, $1 73. 

Correw Cuimes; or, Thonghts for Life's 
Eventide. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. Second 
Edition. Cloth, 90 cents. 
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HısTORY oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH Tue Siver War: a Collection of 


FRON CONSTANTINE THE GREAT ro GREG- 
ORY I. -Completing the History of Ancient 
Christianity. In Two Vols. 8vo. Cloth, 
per vol., $4 


Sıx HUNDRED DOLLARS a YEAR. A 


Wife's Effort at Low Living under High 
Prices, Goth, 81 90. 


Toe LAWYER IN THE ScHoo.-Room. 
Comprising the Laws of all the States on 
Important Educational Subjects. Compiled 
and Explained by M. McN. Walsh. Cloth, 
$1 20. 


WoopwarRp's ARCHITECTCRE, LAND- 
S8CAPE GARDENING, AND Runa ArT. No. 
1. 1867. By G. E. & F. W. Woodward. 
Ilustrated. Paper, 90 cents. i 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF Iluman NATURE. A Lecture before the 
London College of Preceptora, October 10, 
1866. By E. L. Youmans, M. D. 16mo, 
pp. 41. Paper, 30 cents. 3 


Catena Dominica. A Series of Sunday 
Idyls. By Johu H. Alexander. Second 
Edition. Cloth, full gilt, 22. 

INJURIES OF THE Srixx. With an Analy- 
sis of nearly 400 Cases.“ By J. Ashhurst, 
Jr., M.D. Cloth, $1 75. 


Bsapie's Daun Huxondus Breaker. 
18mo, pp. 96. Paper, 30 cents. 

ScuooL-DaY DraLocuxrs. Compiled by 
A. Clark. Cloth, $1 75. 


ELEMENTS oF Loerc. Comprising the 
Doctrines of the Laws and Products of 
Thought, and the Doctrine of Method: to- 
gether with a Logical Praxis. By Henry 
N. Day. Cloth, 81 75. 

TRE MARKET AsatstanY. Containing a 
brief Description of Every Article of Human 
Food sold in the Public Markcts of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn. 
With Incidents and Anecdotes. By Thos. 
De Voe. Cloth, $2 75. : 


New America. By W. H. Dixon. With 
Illustrations from Original Photographs. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 495. Cloth, $3 25. 


Fenian (THE) CATECHISM, From the 
Vulgate of St. Laurence O'Toole. Designed 
for the Use of the Fenian Soldier, at Home 
and Abroad. Paper, 35 cents. 


Tur Lire or Janus. According to the 
Original Biographers, with Notes. By d. 
R. Gilmore (Edmund Kirke}. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tae Paracr; its Historic Origin and 
Primitive Relations: with the Eastern 
Churches. By the Abbe Guettee, D.D. 
Translated from the French; with a Bio- 
graphical Notice ef the Author. With In- 
troduction by A. C. Coxe, Bishop of West- 
ern New York. Cloth, $2. 


Tse INDIAN CLUB Exercise. With 
Explanatory Figures and Positions, Photo- 
graphed from Life. Aleo, General Remarks 
on Physical Culture. Illustrated. By Sim. 
D. Kehoe. Cloth, $2 %5. 


Tue PICTURE AND THE MEN. Being 
Biographical Sketches of President Lincoln 
and his Cabinet, an Account of the Life of 
F. B. Carpenter, author of the Picture of 
the First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, an Account of the Picture, 
etc., etc. Compiled by Fred. R, Perkins. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

POPULAR PaSTIMES FOR FIELD AND FIRE- 
SIDE; or, Amusements for Young and Old. 
By Aunt Carrie. Cloth, $2. 

Raone. Coxroarsp. Thoughts for the 
Consolation of Bereaved Parents. Cloth, 
@ cents. 

History oF tHe CARISTIAN CHURCH. 
Vols. 2 and 8 (eompleſtag the work), 8vo, 
pp. xiv., 588; viii., 580 to 1,087. Cloth, per 
vol., 64 B. 


AMERICAN 


pre and con. 


. 


Songs, Ballads, Dueta, and Trios, with 
Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. For 
Home, Classes, and Singing Schoola. 
Boards, $4. 

Tur SPARKLING STREAM: a Collection 
of Temperance Melodies. Compiled by M. 
F. H. Smith. Music. Paper, 60 cents. 

THe 'PENT ON THE BRA. and Other 
Poems. By John G. Whittier. Cloth, 
81 50. 

Tne CumpRxw's TreastRy or NRW 
Stones. By A. L. O. E. Cloth, $1. 

THe Souitupes or NATURE AND OF 
Man; or, The Loneliness of Human Life. 
By W. R. Alger. Cloth, $2 25. 


Hours or Work AND PlAT. By Frances. 


Power Cobbe. Cloth, $1 75. 


Our or IIaRNese. Sketches, Narrative 
and Descriptive. By Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D. Cloth, $2 25. 


ON THE ACTION OF MEDICINES IN THB 


System. By Frederick William Headlagd.. 


Fifth American from the Fourth London 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth, 
$3 35. 

A CoMPLETE MANUAL OF ENGLISH Lrr- 
ERATURE. By Thomas B. Shaw. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by Willi 
Smith, LL.D. With a Sketch of American 


Literature, by H. T. Tuckerman. Cloth, 


$2 W. * 
Tue RESTORATION OF BELIEF. By Isaac 
Taylor. New Edition, revised, with an 


Additional Section. Cloth, $1 7. z 


HEALTH IN THE COUNTRY AND CITIES. 
With Tables of Death-Rates, Sickness 
Rates, etc. By W. F. Thoms. Extracted 
from tbe Proceedings of the American 
Medical Association. Fl. cloth, 90 cents. 


A TREATISE ON THE PracTicE or MHD 
CINE. By George B. Wood, M.D., LL.D. 
Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1,002, 982. 
Sheep, $14. 
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and that still, small voice which whispers 
to every one, we may overcome our evil 
tendencies and inclinations, and live in 
accordance with our highest attributes. 
We have inet splendid heads with decidedly 
bad characters, and indiferent heads with 
decidedly good. characters. Nor will any 
phrenologist undertake to say, from any 
man's head, what he has done, nor what he 
will do. He can simply state what are his 
inclinations, tendencics, and capabilities ; 
one is mechanical, another musica: or artis- 
tic, another more inclined to count coppers 
than to seek the good of others. In our 
_professional interviews, we frequently 
meet men who acknowledge how strong 
are thelr temptations in this or that direc- 
tion, but by the grace of God they are en- 
abled to overcome them; still others, who 
boast of their wickedness, and think it an 
honor to be able to cat or drink more than 
other men, and who brag of the prowess of 
a plucky dog or the achievement of a barn- 
deor cock. No, Jet not thuse less favor- 
ably organized despair, but rather let them 
be thankful that they are no worse. I. et 
them make the most of the talent they 
have, and strive to add to what they have 
rather than complain of what they have 
not. Every henest effort in the right di- 
rection will be rewarded, and God’s bless- 
ing will attend all who do their best. 


BATHING. — The Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia” gives all necessary 
directions for the use of water—of all tem- 
peratures—in the treatment of disease, 
and in health. By post, $4 50. The or- 
gans of the brain will grow by exercise. 


~: Dr. Wispsuip, of Boston, 


fe working, not writing. He has published 


-nothing of late, and we have no new reve- 
; lations in regard to his growth in strength. 


MoHAMMEDANISM.— Will you 


inform me whether there were revivals or 
times of special interest in the Moham- 
medan Church, in its more prosperous 
times, similar to the religious revivals we 
now have, and did Mohammodans suppose 
they were influenced by the spirit when 
they embraced that faith of their own free 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST" | wijl? 


will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“ Best THoucuts”’ solicited. 


Mirturutness. — Large 


Mirthfulness is indicated by the breadth’ 


rather than by the height of the forehead. 
You will find it illustrated at length in 
New Physiognomy,” or in. The Self. 
Instructor.” Animal food is approved by 
the majority of mankind—disapproved by 
afew. We have in our catalogue works 
on Vegetarianism, and also on a mixed 
diet, which discuss the whole question, 


Bap Heaps AND Goop CHAR- 


ACTÈRS8S.—Can a person with what is called 
a low, bad head, where the animal propen- 
sities predominate over the intellectual 
and moral sentiments, manifest a good 
character A 


Ans. Yes: And this is the most encour- 
aging feature of phrenological science, viz., 
that although we may be over so strongly 
inclined to vice, that the tendency pulls or 
pushes strongly in the wrong direction, 
still there is something within most men— 
indeed, we may say in ali men who are not 
imbeciles or idiota—which will enable them 
to master themselves and steer a course 
contrary to their strong, natural inclina- 
tions. In other words, by the aid of grace, 


* to comprehend the Creator. 


Ans. The chief instrumentality used by 
the “ prophet’? Mohammed and his earlier 
followers in the propagation of the religion 
of Islam was the sword.. Afterward mis- 
sions, if we can call them such, were estab- 
lished here and there in the East by the 
Saracens and Turks, who planted schools 
and taught their attractive doctrines. 
Wherever coercion was practicable, the 
Mohammedan teachers did not fail to ap- 
ply it to expedite conversions, and in that 


way they have been very successful. Such 


conversions, however, have not the char- 
acter of our modern religious revivals. 
The Moslems are very earnest in prayer, 
and ‘‘pious’’ ejaculations are often on 
their tongues ; as for their being influenced 
by the spirit, we have no doubt that the 
sincere disciple communing with his one 
God feels nearly all the fervency and en- 
thasiaem of the devout Christian. 


Tut Triniry.—The doctrine 
Of the Trinity is accepted as a matter of 
‘beltef by all orthodox Christians. Its ex- 


‘ planation is beyond the capability of the 


finite mind. In the days when the Almighty 
revealed himself to holy meu by direct in- 


. terpositions, it was said, as we find in the 


eleventh chapter of Job. Can man by 
searching find out God!“ intimating there- 
by the utter futility of a creature like man 
To-day, with 
all our much-lauded advantages for im- 
provement in religious things, men can 
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not be said to be in closer communion 
with God than were those Old Testament 
saints who walked with God.“ or to have 
better opportunities than they had for know- 
ing the Eternal One. The reat apostle to 
the Gentiles. whose strung fith seemed to 
grasp with the zest of fruition the other 
life, says. Now we ecc through a glass 
darkly.” 

E. S. P.—Twentv-two inch- 
es is considerably above the avcrage size 
for a lady. A high crown is indicative of 
much perseverance and steadiness of will. 


“Minn yorur Srors.”—The 
hook which ia well snited to yonr purposes 
is WIlron's Treatixe on English Puncta- 
ation.“ Price, postage paid, $1 50. 


Tur Forsmpen FRUrr.— 
There is no cnd to the speculations of 
writers on ethics with reference to this 
subject. Some are inclined to accept the 
account literally as given; othera, viewing 
it figuratively or allegorically, prefer vari- 
ous hypotheses. We are content to be- 
lieve that man fell from bis first estate of 
purity through tranegresston of moral law, 
disobedience of those commands clearly 
expressed in the laws which govern buman 
nature. Having no other account of the 
fall than the Scriptural one, we are at a 
loss to suggest one more probable. 


InquirER.—Onr contributor 
in his discussion of the Phrenological 
Theory,” quotes from the Hebrew and 
Greek the original language of the Old and 
the New Testaments respectively, giving 
the literal rendering of apecific passages. 
He finds tfut the closer the approximation 
of the English translation to the full sig- 
nification of the original, the nicer the 
adaptation of the principles of Phrenology 
—and this, too, without any hair-splitting 
sophistry or metaphysical balderdash. 


IMPROVEMENT OF Mrmory. 
—How can Language and Memory be im- 
proved ? - 

Ans, Thie question, or similar ones, rela- 
tive to the different organs, are being ask- 
ed almost every week by correspondeuts, 
and we wish to state that we cnn not every 
month take up the space in the JOURNAL, 
giving instruction how to increase or di- 
minish the strength and activity of the 
different faculties and propensitics of the 
human mind. For the information of those 
who have not read much of Phrenology, 
who have only recently subecribed for the 
JOURNAL, we may say that our work enti- 
tlec Memory” teaches how ali the intel- 
lectual organs can be strengthened and 
improved; while ‘* Self-Culture’ shows 
how all the passions, emotions, sentiments, 
and feelings can be regulated, educated, 
trained, guided, and restrained, and also 
gives valuable hints how to cultivate and 
restrain each one of the mental powers. 
To those works we refer all inquirers on 
the subject. 


PAWNBROKERS’ THREE 


BaLis.—What is the signification of the 
three golden balls suspended as a sign over 
the door of a pawnbroker’s office ? 


Ans. We have nothing at hand which is 
authority on the subject, but have a vague 
recollection of an explanation of this fact: 
That pawnbrokerage was established by a 
broken-down Italian nobleman, and that 
the three golden balls were his coat o1 
arms, and he put them up over his door. 
We have also heard of quite a different 
explanation, namely, that the three balis 


signify that there are two chances to one 
that you never will get back what kan put 
into the office; and we think this last ex- 
planation the best. 


vigitzed by Google 


1867. 


Wu. H. LAaMRBDIN. of Wert 
Wilmington, Del., wishes information in 
regard to the working of the Dalton knit- 


. ting-machiue. WH] some one who knows 


reply ? 


Is it correct to say “Southern 
Indiana,” when you mean the southern 
part of Indiana? Ans. Yes. Is coal oil 
goed for the hair? Ans. No. The least 
objectionable oily substance is good sweet 
oil, scented to your taste. It is better, 
however, to abetain from all oily prepara- 
tions in dressing the hair, as they tend to 
heat the scalp and impair the action of the 
hair cells. 


Si6ens or Cuaracrer— 
Why is it that some persona whom I shake 
hands with grasp my hand tightly within 
theirs, while many othere merely touch my 
hand? 2. Why is it that some persons can 
lie down and go to sleep without difficulty, 
apparently, when sume one of their dearest 
friends is dangeron ill, while others seem 
almost deranged with anxicty, and are in- 
capable of rest? 3. Why ia It that some 
pereons can not cry, even at the lose of 
a dear friend, while others can cry with 
ease, etc. ? 4 

Ans. A strong character exhibits itself 
by a vigorous pressure and an earnest 
grasp ; a weak character permits the strong 
one to shake it. Large Cautiousness re- 
mains wakeful; while smal! Cautiousness 
goes to sleep more readily. One with 
small Secretiveness weeps spontaneously ; 
while one with it large is thereby restrain- 
ed, and the emotions controlled. These 
questions, or similar ones we have an- 
swered over and over again. The whole 
subject is pretty thoroughly elucidated in 
the various works on Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. Men do but act out their 
organic constitutions in accordance with 
natural laws. Education and social condi- 
tion modify to some extent organic mani- 
festation, but do not entirely change it. 


ConsciENTIOUSNESS. — Does 
and wrong? or doce it elmply give. the 
wro 
impulse to do right, while Intalſock deeides 
the question of right or wrong ? 

Ans. They act together. Idiots have 
meither will nor conscience. Some men, 
who have plenty of intelligence, have but 
little conscience, and they reason spon 
right and wrong very much as one reasons 
upon mathematical questions. without any 
feeling or emotion on the subject. The 
mother loves her children, and reasons as 
to what will be beat for them. One feels 
a similar emotion respecting right and 
wrong. Intellect aids us in coming tojust 
conclusions. 


Deraminc.—1. Does a por 
son ever sleep sonnd while dreaming 
Ans. No. 


2 Why ie it that I dream almost every 
night, and 7 sleep all night without Inter, 
ruption? I fall arleep very soon after retir- 
ing, and the hardest storms rarely wake me. 


Aas. The fact that you are conscious of 
dreaming is evidence that your sleep is 
not profound—that the faculties are not in 
& state of perfect repose. In dreaming, we 
are partially awake. e., some of the facul- 
tiee are conscious and others unconscious. 


A Mopksr REQUEST. — A 
correspondent writes us as follows: I 
greatly re to know all the * wonders of 

worid;“ will you please give them in 
your next number of the JOURNAL? Very 
reepectfally. : 

Ans. We ean not get them all into a 
single number, but will spread ourselves” 


during the year, and come as near to it as 
we can. 
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Publishers’ Department, 


Curcks, drafts, and post- 
office money orders for books or JOUBNAL# 
should be made payable to 8. R. WII Lo. 
New York. 

Tuk Journan will be en- 
larged at the commencement of a new 
volume, in July, when the subscription 
price will be $3 a year. Present rates 
rule up to the first of Juno. 


— 


Goine ro PARIS. We pub- 
ish a list of best European guide-books, 
with prices, on cover of present aumber 
A. P. J., to which we call the attention of 
those intending to viait Europe. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.— A respect- 
ed correspondent suggests that in the pro- 
posed change in the JouRNAL, to take place 
in July, we omit all advertisements from 
the body of the Journat, inserting them 
on fly leaves, so that they may be removed 
at the end of the year, before binding. We 
will consider the matter, and though we 
may not act upon the suggestion at present, 
we may do so at the beginning of another 
year. If our subscribers will put our list 
up to the respectable number of 100,000, we 
will give them a journal entirely free from 
advertisements. As it is, we are careful 
to exclude whatever may seem to be de- 
ceptive, and we eeck only that which we 
deem instructive, or in sume way useful. 
We can not, however, be supposed to in- 
dorse anything in this department except 
that which appears over our own name. 
We regard the announcement of new books 
not in the light of advertisements, but as 
useful information to all who would be 
posted in regard to science, literature, and 
general intelligence. We have the thanks 
of many readers for these announcements. 


Goop W oRDS FROMTHE W EST. 


—A pore cian writes us from Tennessee 
as follows: Inclosed find forty cents, for 
which you win Pere send me your three 
“ Annuals” for 1865-'6-"7. You say the 
are the best books for beginne hrough 
which to get an ontline of the first prin- 
ciples of Phrenology and Physiognomy.” 
ow, although a payee an of nearly 
twenty years’ practice, I am (or desire to 
me, rather) a nner in Phre- 
nology.” Taught by the schools te oppose 
and ridicule it, I have only recently become 
a thorough convert to its teachings; and 
would like, even at this late date, to mopar 
as far as may be this error of my life 
But I am so thoroughly ignorant of the 
science, and having access to no one that 
can teach me, I don't know how or where 
to begin. Would you kindly give mea few 
suggestions? Ido not aim at becoming a 
thorough: phrenologist, but I desire to learn 
the location of the o 8, and how toim- 
rove thoee that are deficient, for my own 
mprovement and that of my children. I 
have just received the January number of 
the JOURNAL, and Am D ted pleased with it. 
I expect to be a eub r Jor life. 

Can you recommend me to any reliable 
teacher of Phrenology in thie part of the 
country? If you could only sce the need 
of such teachers here, yon certainly would 
send us some. * Verily, the harvest is 
great but the laborers are“ not to be found. 

For fear my questions may be too nu- 


_ merous for you to answer in your JOURNA 


I llaen an envelo oe my address, an 
must ask you to oblige a poor benighted 
ler the truth Ke much as to answer 
"opin ill pard ti 
oping you w on my presumption 
in thus troubling 125 I subscribe myself, 
Yours, most respectfully, J. M. B., M.D. 


[We trust some of our recent graduates 
will find their way into Tennessee, and aid 
in disseminating the truths revealed by 
these sciences. Naw Prrsieenomy, based 


on Anatomy, Ethnology, Physiology, and 


ewe . —— WE 


Phrenology, covers the ground. and brings 
the subject down from the beginning to 
the ‘test discoveries— we may say to the 
present date.] 


For the information of those 
who may be contemplating a vieit to the 
Paris Exhibition, we would announce that 
Cook's excursion tickets for the trip to and 
from s by the best transportation lines, 
at a price little above the ordinary rates for 
a single passage by steamer, can be pro- 
cured at our ofice. We are prepared to 
furnish the particulars relating to the 
excursion on the application of those 
interested. 


General Stems. 


HvaIENIC MEDICAI. COLLEGE, 
—The winter term of the above College was 
brought to a close on the 25th of March, at 
Na- Sixth Avenue, when Dr. Tran ad- 
dressed the meeting and stated that since 
its commencement much had been done to 
promote its success, especially during the 
last term, and that the school had much to 
be proud of, diplomas having been given 
in all directions. He deaired it to be 
understood, also, that the school claims | 
equality of the sexes, and that men and 
women have been paid equally for services, 
and that, in fact, if he had to select six or 
even a dozen of his best pupils they would 
be women. In conclusion he alluded to the 
wholesale poisoning that goes on daily 
under the present general system of medical 
p and to the opposition that would 
be mët with in prosecuting the hygienic 
treatment. A song and a thesis by Miss 
Clog followed, when Professor Lyon 
offenen a fag remarks to those of his au- 
diencg who had .yeceived diplomas and 
were about to practice and lecture. Mrs. 

n next spoke at some length and 
7 eloquence on the woman ques- 
tion, and on the style of dress they should 
adopt. She said that if they would have 
their equal rights they should prove their 
capacity, and that there have been and are 
instances where they have equaled men 
intellectually and physically—that no mind 
could be healthy in an unhealthy body— 
that what was required was the mens sana 
in corpore sana. This was what her hearers 
were fo advocate and accomplish on vege- 
tarian principles. After informing those 
present that Dr. Trall had purchased ten 
thousand acres in Ohio for a vegetarian 
colony, called “Hygienia,” the meeting 
was diamigsed. i 


Creap Ocean POSTAGE.— 
The present rate of letter postage bet woen 
the United States and Great Britain 
(twenty-four cents) is not only unreason- 
able, Dut acts unfavorably upon the trade 
and commerce, and upon the intimate rela- 
tionship that should exist between the two 
countries, being, in fact, a restriction upon 
the free and social intercourse of the two 
peoples. It will be seen how preposterous 
this exorbitant charge is when we com- 
pare it with the rates between other conn- 
tries. The rate between England and 
Aut Mia, being six times a greater dis- 
tance, is only half that amount; between 
England and Canada, it is one half; and 
between New York and San Francisco, 
a longer distance than from New York to 
England, with greater expenses, the price 
is only three cents. To obviate this ox- 
orbitant charge of twenty-four cents per 
letter, the public send newspapers, the 
charge on which is four cents (two cents 
being paid in America and two cente in 
England) for every four ounces, while a 


. 
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letter of the came wuight costs nearly 811 
The enormous quantity of newspapers sent 
off by the Engtigh mail, compared with the 
number of letters. plaiuly show that a 
cheaper rate of postage would increase the 
number of letters; and it would be found, 
should a uniform raie of twa cents, or ane 
penny English, he adopted, that instead of 
the governments having to vote large sub- 
sidie yearly for the carrying of the mails, 
that a large surplus would be the result. 
It is a parallel case to the postal ayetem of 
England before the reform introduced by 
Rowland Hill, when, inetead of inflicting a 
pecantary loss upon the exchequer, there 
was a positive gain. The increase in the 
number of lettere would far more than 
compensate the redaction which we advo- 
cate. The two countrics are so closely 
linked together by the ties of relationship 
and commerce, that it must come to thie 
ere long, and we ehli upon the government 
to give the matter a close and careful con- 
sideration. 


Printing ParER.— The quan- 
tity of paper used gvery year in England, 
represents a weight ut about two hundred 
and twenty millions ot. pounds. France 
uses one hundred and ninety-five millions 
of pounds, Wale the United States of 
America, with a much smaller population, 


— 


| consumes more paper than England and 


France put together, viz., fonr hundred 
and forty milljons of paunds, In a free 
country, where common schools abound— 
where newspapers, magazines, and books 
are read by all the natives, it follows, 
that more paper would be used than in 
monarchical countrieg, where a few aris- 
tocrats get all the land and learning, and 
keep the mass of people in poverty and 
ignorance. If bad government, bad whisky, 
and bad religion were aboliehed in the 
“old country.“ and free schools, free 
religion, and free-soil established, they 
would soon use as much printing paper as 
we, in a l 
* The land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 


Our Grapuatss.—We are 
receiving letters from the gentlemen who 
composed our recent professional clase: in 
Phrenology, and who are now in the 
lecturing field and meeting with quite as 
much success as they could reasonably ez- 
pect. We hope their efferta to dleseminate 
the man-reforming truths of science will 
receive the cordial co-operation of the 
public. Mr. Evans lectures principal in 
his native language, Welsh, to his country- 
men, and is generally allowed to occupy 
their churches. Wherever we have been, 
we have found this people very mach in 
favor of Phrenology, and hearty supporters 
ofits teachers. Wecongratulate the Welsh 
people on their acquisition of Mr. Evans as 
a teacher of these useful truths. Mr. 
McDonald, of Michigan; Mr. Stone, of 
Indiana ; Rev. Mr. Downey and Mr. King, 
of Ohio; Mr. Newman, of Ilinois; Mr. 
Hammond, and others eend us words of 
enceuragement in regard to their success. 
There is ample room iu America for a 
thousand good and true f€cturers and ex- 
aminers, where we now have scarcely a 
dozen. Help, help! we want missionaries 
to help dlaseminate the truth. 


— 


SARTALN’S five steel engrav- 
ing of Our Saviour“ is meeting with 
merited success. Mr. J. 8. Thomson, 436 
Pearl Street, New Tork. is agent. The 
picture sells at $5 withemt frame, and at 
$10 in an elegant gilt frame. Descriptive 
circulars sent on application to the agent. 
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Business. 


(Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.) 


Tur HVYGEkIAN Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersvillo, Berks County, Pa. 


Hicntanp WATER-CURE.— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 
88), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 
Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGRR, M.D., 


149 CARLTON AYRNUE, BROOKLYN. 


Tur Movesent - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, % cents. Address 67 
West 88th Street, New York City. 


WATERS’ SQUARE AND Up- 
RIGET PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
Oreans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed tf purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargaing, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos, Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New 7-octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS. 


For THE LAPDIES.— The 
Fashion Magazines are all recommending 
Bradley's celebrated Duplex Elliptic or 
Double Spring Skirt as the most graceful 
and elegant as well as the most durable 
and economical skirt made. 
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[Announcements for this or the preceding 
55 must reach the publishers by the 
lat of the month preceding the dale in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad. 
rortising, % cents a line, or $35 a mn. 


TEMPERANCE CHIMES.— The 
National Temperance Society have just 
ublished a new Temperance Hymn and 
ne Book, of 128 pages, comprising a 
great variety of New Mnsic, Glees, Songs, 
and Hymns designed for the nse of Tem- 
prance Meetings and Organizations, 
nds of Hope, Glee Clubs,. and the Home 
Circle. Many of the Hymns have been 
written expressly for this book, by some 
of the beet writers in the country. The 
Odes of the Sons of T rance and Good 
Templars are given in full, and set to ap- 
propriate music. The book. Is Edited by 
x, B. BRADBURY and J. N. STEARNS, 
and contains ayer 150 Hymns and Tunes, 
which will be fonnd worthy of the great 
and noble Cause they are intended to ad- 
vance. Price, in paper covers, 30 cents, 
single copies; per hundred. Price, in 
board covers, 35 cents, sts copies: $30 
r hundred. J. N. ST NS. Publish- 
ng Agent, 172 Willlam Street, New Tork. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, 
showing the facts in regard to the many 
differen togna of electricity, as now 
recogni by acientific men, will be sent 
to any address, ffee of expense. 

Address DR. JERO KIDDER, 480 
Broadway, New York. 


Contatnin 


NEw AND ATTRACTIVE Books. 


THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 


A Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery to- 
ward the North Pole, In the schooner 
United States.“ By Isaac I. Hayes, 
Commander of the Expedition. Embel- 
lished with six fall- illustrations, 
drawn by Darley, ite, and others, 
from Dr. Hayes's sketches; three fall- 
page charts; Caeni os sht vignettes, and 
a fine portrait of the Author, engraved 
an hesa 1 vol. 8vo. Price, $3 75; half 
calf, $6. 


“Written in a style peculiarly clear and 
elegant. — Troy Times. 
What we have said of Dr. Hayes’s book. 
will, we trust, send many readers to its 
e. The Doctor's heroism is remark- 
able, and he well deserves to be bracketed 
with tho late Dr. Kane in Arctic honors. ”— 
London Athenaeum, 


MRS. CAUDLE'S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


By Douglas Jerrold. With appropriate. 
illustrations from designs by Charies 
Keene. 1 vol. 16mo. Price, cloth, $1 50. 


A perpetual, ironical lay sermon ¢e all 
viragos and Tantippes. Boston Tran 


script. 

„The Lectures.“ as many married men 
know. never lose their freshness, and there 
are those, we presume, to whom tbey al- 
ways will have the charm of being true to 
life. The present edition is very elegantly 
printed, and profusely illustrated.“ Vo. 
wich Bulletin. ` 


VENETIAN LIFE. 


Including Commercial, Social, Historical, 
and Artistic Notice of i 1 5 5 By 
William D. Howells. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
Price, extra cloth, $2. 


Probably no book of the seasen has 
given so much delight as Mr. Howells’s 
Venetian Life.’ Mr. Howells hag pro- 
duced a volume which is worthy tó stand 
with Irving's Alhambra.“ — Hertford 


„Mr. Howelle's reminiscences of Venice 
are worthy of more than a passing glance, 
for he is not to be confounded the 
crowd of superficial otwervers w an- 
nually floats through the city. Saturday 


„There is a continual etream of aalight- 
ful humor minning through this book. — 
Ohio State Journal. 

For a book which exhibits the whole 
panorama of Venetian life so faithfully and 
strikingly as Mr. Howells's we do not know 
where to turn.“ -u Mall Gazette. « 

“It ie Venice directly presented to the 
imagination, steeped in its own peculiar 
atmosphere, so that we see what the writer 
sees, share his emotion, and are made 
the companion of his walks rather than 
the reader of his pages.“ - Boston Daily 
Transcript. w 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT. 


a brief description of every 
article of Human Food sold in the Public 
Markets of the Cities of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn ; includ- 
ing the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, etc., etc., with many 
curions incidents and anecdotes. By 
Thomas F. De Voe, Author of the“ Mar- 
ket Book,” ete. With numerous ex- 
planatory illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. Price, 
cloth, $2 50. si 


*The Market Assistant“ is a thick and 
well-filled volume, prepared by a New York 
butcher, and is e -what it pretends to 
be—a plain account of every article of hu- 
man food sold in the great city markets, 
with practical instructions of how and what 
to buy, diagrame of animals showing how 
they are ‘cut up.“ and all the information 
that one needs in going to market.”— 


Haora Presa. : 

»Indging from the sheete which came 
noder our notice, it gives evidence of a 
remarkable fund of knowledge, on the part 
of the author, in Natural History as well 
as in the odd aud out-of-the-way paths of 
literature; and yet the author is a butcher, 
having his stall in the market where he 
daily deals out ronsting-pleces and steaks. 
He is proud of his vocation, too, for the 


book will contain hie portrait, exhibit! 
bim in market coe ame.” — Cleveland 
Published by HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 Broome Street, New York, 


And for sale by all Booksellers, 


MANHATTAN Papers. No. 
LXXIX.—One of the best known, most 
enterprising, and honorable houses now 
engaged in business in the metropolis, is 
the firm of Benepicr BrorueErs, at No. 171 
Broadway. This house was established by 
S. W. Benwepror, on the corner of Maiden 
Lane and Broadway in 1821, and a few 
years latcr was removed to the sonthwest 
corner of Wall and William streeta, and it 
has ever eince that time—embracing a 
period of forty-six years—been successfully 
engaged in the jewelry business. 

And we find them to-day among the 
noble array of merchants who have stood 
staunch and firm through every conflict 
and crisis that has visited the mercantile 
community, and who can point with com- 
mendable pride to the honorable record 
they have sustained in the past. 

The Merchants’ Exchange—now the Cus- 
tom House—was erected on the ground in 
part purchased of S. W. Benxnict after the 
great fire of 1835, but at the sale a reserva- 
tion was made giving Mr. Brenepicr the 
right of room for his store on the same 
property. Since then the affairs of the 
heuse have prospered wonderfully, and 
many of our leading Jewelers graduated 
here. Careful business habits, honorable 
dealing, promptitude, and a perfect knowl- 
edge of their entire affairs, arc the leading 
characteristics of the establishment of 
BENEDICT BROTHERS. No better school 
was needed to educate and fit young men 
who have since developed an honorable 
career. 

The members of the firm have taken a 
zust pride in the accuracy of their time, 
and every known improvement has been 
adopted to give efficiency to thie-desirable 
purpose. Benedict's Time” is the watch- 
word of our business community; and a 
man who is regulated by such careful and 
pains-taking exactncss can not go far 
amiss. This house furnishes hotels, rall- 
roads, steamboats, and public buildings 
with correct time; while for the conveni- 
ence of the traveling public they publish 
time-tables of the exact hour of arrival and 
departure of all the varions stcamboats 
and railroads that center in our city. 

Many European inventions and improve- 
ments in the construction of watches were 
introduced into this country by the house 
of BENEDICT BROTHERS. A number of these 
1 were again improved upon, 
and in process of time the accuracy and 
completeness of their system became the 
established authority that now culminates 
in the perfection of the watches of the 
present day. 

The clock and regulator department of 
the house ia very complete, and is under 
the supervision of T. H. Smyth and D. G. 
Hodgins, two gentlemen every way com- 
potent to give satisfaction in their line. 

hey attend to the winding, miation, 
and oversight of office and public clocks by 
the year, thus securing a nniformity of time 
which can be attained in no other way. 
This is a very important feature to the 
business public, and such complete confi- 
dence is felt in the system described, that 
nearly all the principal banks, railroads, 
and public office clocks are regulated by 
Benedict's time. 

One of the most useful and satisfactory 
improvements in clocks has recently been 
introduced by this firm; it is a modification 
and arrangement of the lever watch move- 
ment, on a peculiar plan, enabling them to 
apply it to clocks to overcome the diaad- 
vantages of porion caused by endden 
jarring, at railroad depots, ferry-houses, 
etc. Fhe improvement works admirably, 
and its practical advantages can be seen at 
the offices of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. 

With a store fitted up in the most ap- 
proved style, a fine fashionable jewelry, 
and with hosts of friends, this house of the 
growth of nearly half a century is as young, 
energetic, and alive to the demands of the 
times as the most indomitable of its con- 
temporaries. Watches ranging in price 
from $100 to can be purchased at this 
estabilshment.—FJyum the Christian Press. 


Swarrwours PATENT ME- 


TALLIC PAPER FASTENER AND BINDER.— 
Patented March 1850 


22, ; 
Diploma from the American Institute of | 


New York, September, 1863. 

Diploma from the Maryland Institute of 
Baltimore, October, 1868. 

Silver Meda! from the American Institute 


of New York, October, 1868. 


IT PASTENS yr BINDS 

Law PAPERS, MAGAZINES, 

SPECIFICATIONS, Sneer Music, 

PATENT PAPERS, NEWaPAPERS, 

CLOTA SAMPLES, PERIODICALS, 

MANUSCRIPTS of PaMPHLETs, etc., 
every description; etc., of all kinds; 


combining Security and Durability with 
Rapidity and Economy. 


It binds firmly and ry” and by ite 
long bearing gives additional support to 
the papers, ides being easily applied. 

It can be removed without injury to the 


papers. 
fe will bind any number of from 
four to one thousand, and presents a neat 
and ornamentai a rance. Ev 
d tai appea Every family 
who has a piano should have a Music 
Set“ for preserving their Sheet Music. 
The Fasteners are uscd in Railroad, 
Express, Government, and Corporation 
ces. Aleo, by Lawyers and others. 
Cutting Tool and Hammer used for apply- 
ing; also Lever Prensa. 
Sold b 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Book. 
W. H. SWARTWOUT, New York. 
Bee cut on corer. 
For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
399 Broadway, New York. 


Stationers, 


NRW York HYOEIAN Homa 
AND SWEDISH Movement Cuns.—N. D. 
Thompson, M.D., has rented bouse No. 117 
Waverley Place, New York, a few doo 
weat of Washington Square, where ents 
can promenade in the ve at eure, 
and convenient to Sixth Avenne care. 

e has secured the services of compara 
associate physicians, male and female, and 
effigicut help in all departments; and is 
prepered to afford the bes! facilities for the 
eueceasſul treatment of all forms of disease. 

He is aleo prepared to visit patients in 
city or conny: and to lecture on Hygiene 
at any convenient point where all necessary 

reparations have been made, and from 
wenty to thirty days’ notice has been given 
him. He may also be conenited by letter, 
stating fully the patient's symptoms, man- 
ner of living, and age, inclosing five 
dollars for prescription. 

The table fe strictly vegetarian, but freely 
supplied with the best fruits and vegotables 
that can be procured in this market. 

The cooking department ie under the 
direct 1 slon of a mate of the 
Hygeio-Therapeutic College, one of superior 
ability and experience in that department. 

The moral and religious influence of a 
Scriptural Christianity will. eo far ae pos- 
sible, be encouraged throughout the entire 
Institution, and devotional exerciees will 
be conducted daily, to which all are kindly 
Invited to attend. 

For further iculars addrees N. D. 
THOMPSON, M.D., 140 West Sixteenth 
Strect, until the firat of May, 1867, after 
that 117 Waverley Place, New York. 


THE FARMER’s RECORD AND 
Account Book, with Appropriate Read- 
ings and Rulings. For Recording Busi- 
nees Traneactions, Embracing Family and 
Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date 
of Hills Reccivable and Payable, Names of 
Emplovees, when their Services Began, 
when Finiehed, Price Agreed on per Year, 
Month, or Day, and Entire Amount, etc. 
Also, the Number of Acres of each Grow- 
ing Crop, the Quality Rujeed, the Amount 
Sold, Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and 
the Entire Amount of each. 

The whole eo classified, arranged, and 
consolidated as to present the result of 
each year’s businees transactions in the 
smallest possible compass, and aleo eo 
simple that the balance sheet can be easily 
and correctly adjusted. 

Together with Valuable Information for 
Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the Annual Report of Income 
Required to be made to the Assessor of 
Internal Revenne. 


DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE 
OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 


Two sizee—alike in the forme, differing 
only in size. Sent by mail, pre-paid. Prices, 
$4 and $6. For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS 

380 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 
‘Patent Recorp.—New Series. 
The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interesta 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protec 
the rights of Patentees. 
Each number contains numerous origina 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign: 
ipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
Mechanical Movements.“ and other nse- 
ful lessons ſor young artisans; the official 
list of clalms of all patents issued wegkly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 
Each number of the A, neriean Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar lauguage. pent num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by artieles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 
Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


vapce. 
The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also exteneively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei atents, and will 
promptly forward to ali who desire it, per 
mail gratis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address . 
aea a ike 3 & Tor 
Proprietors merican Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Tue COMPLETE Puonocra- 


PHER; being an Inductive Exposition’ of 
Phonography. with its application to all 
branches of Reporting, and affording the 
‘fullest instruction to those who have not 
the assistance of an Oral Teacher; also in- 
tended as a School-book. By James E. 
Muneon, Official e topher to the Sur- 
te’s Court of New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price, pose pele 2 25. Address ia 
OWLER AND WELLS,- 

380 Broadway, New York, 


Noticss or TRE Press.—This ie the 
lateat, and, in most respects, by far the 
best book on Phonography that has yet 
been published. The book adheres closely, 
thronghout, to general principles, avoiding 
all exceptional expedients; and in every 
part of it there are a clearness of arrange- 
ment and an exactness and conciseness of 
statement and illustration which peculiar? 
fit it for use as a text-book in schools, an 
for a self-inetructor.—¥. Y. Times. 

The Complete Phonographer“ gives a 
full exposition of the principles and meth- 
ods of planer Mal hk „ in its rela- 
tion to short-hand reporting. The volume, 
for its clearness of statement and fullness 
of details, will doubtless take the pre- 
cedence of all previous manuals on the 
subject. It is particularly 55 to the 
use of reporters, and can not fail to prove 
of great acrvice to that important branch 
of the profession of journalists.” -. P. 
Tribune. 


AND 


reliable rece 


Mr. Munson's work is not only a clear, 
intelligible, and complete exposition of 
Phonography, but it is also an attempt, 
and, we think, a successful one, to remove 
many of the lncongruitics of the system as 
is has been written. V. Y. World. 

»The Complete Phonographer“ is by far 
tho beat book on Phonography that exists, 
and really cstablishes that which heretofore 
has been Only a name with very little be- 
hind it-the American Standard System.“ 


— The * Nation” of Feb. 


To Book Buyers!!! Zo 


Sunday-Schoole. Our stock of Sunday- 
echool books includes all the latest and 
best books from all the pifblishers, 

School District, Family, and General 
Libraries—many times these Libraries can 
be made up for half the price usually paid. 

THEOLOGY 
isa specialty with us. We do not hesitate 
to say that ours is the place for the Theo- 
3 buy he booka, aud aiso W 8 5 
ery. Sermon r, every style and price. 
we: TIBBALS & Qo., 27 Park Bow, New 
ork, 


re 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


INDEPENDENT, FRATERNAL, LOYAL, AND PROGRESSIVE. 


Tus Merrnopisr: 


An eight-page Weckly Newspaper. Religious and Literary. 


This Journal commands some of the best literary ability of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and represents Jayaliy and courageousl he prent religions interesta of the age. 
Nothing is admitted into its columns calculated to offend the enlightened sentiment of 
any Christian of whatever name. It is edited, as heretofore, by Rev. George R. Crooks, 
D.D., assisted by an able corps of editorial contributors. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will furnish regular contributions, consisting of Fortnightly 
Sermons, and Lecture-Room Talks,” reported expressly for THE METHODIST, and pro- 
tected by copyright. Aleo, Sermons by eminent Methodist Pulpit Orators. 

Other experienced writers contribute to the various special departments. 

The News Department is under the supervision of an Editor who makes that one 


thing a be EA 
: m ildren’s Department contains a fresh story every week, written expressly 
or it. 

The Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultura) Columne are crowded with 
invaluable information for business men, mechanica, manufacturers, and farmers. 

Terms to Mail Subscribers. Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per year, in advance; to all 
Minieters, for their own Subscription, Two Dollars. Postage prepaid at the post-office 
where received, Twenty Cents per year. Twenty Cents must be added by Canada sub- 
scribers, to prepay postage. Liberal premiums to those getting up Clubs. Subecrip- 
tions received at any time during tne year. Address 

HE METHODIST, 114 Nassau Street, New York. 
H. W. DOUGLAS, Publishing Agent. one 
Send for a Specimen Number. 


Aut the Requisites for Phys-| Prosprcrus or THE CHRIS“ 


iological and Phrenological Lecturers and 
Practitioners may be ordered of FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

A beautiful set of Anatomical and Phys- 
fological plates, six in number, mounted 
on canvass and rollers. By Dr. Trall. 
Price, $20. l 
Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, 
colored, six in the set. . 

Also, Weber's Anatomical Charts on 
Tollera, colored. size of life, eleven in the 
set. Price, $100. 

Skeletons—wired—ready for use, $40, 
$50 to $75. 

Set of forty Portraits (including the 
Temperaments). Price, $80. 

Set of forty specimens, size of life, in- 
cluding. casts from the heads of John 
quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, 

. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Thomas A. 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, etc., etc. They can 
be packed and sent as freight. Price, $30. 

Algo, all works on Phrenol and Phys- 
tology. The Student's Set for Learners. 


Crayon Heads or Portraits, $2 50 to $5. 

Manikins, $400 to $1,500 in gold. 

We furnish lecturers on Phrenol with 
Charts for recording the phrenologieal de- 
velopments, as also all our publications at 
our lowest wholesale prices. Price list 
sent on Roe De or stamp. Address 
: WLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


ABIE P. D. Maury, late 
widow of Jeremiah Maury, please send 
address to your attorney, 

B. FRANK BOYER, at Reading, Pa. 


MIRTH FORTHE MELANCHOLY! 
Gravities for the Gay! Fun, Fact, and 
Senze alx months for 25 cents. Address 

HOUSEHOLD MESSENGER, London 
dge, N. H. It 


Dr. JEROME KIDDER’s GEN- 
UINE Six CURRENT MACHINE received the 
ete preminm at the American Institute. 
All others pretending to have six currents 
are only the old trick revived, of the tor- 
pedo principle of one current taken over 
and over from the different metallic parta. 

Dr. Hammond, late Surgeon-General of 

U. S. Army, in apeaking of iny improved 
ehpe reine says that it Is the yel de- 
| viæd in country, for the treatment of 
disease.” ' i as of the current 
A B is far greater in power than the so- 
called dlrect and to and fro” current 
machine, which latter ie proved by the 
records filed at Washington, to be only an 
abortive attempt to get a patent for a new 
name applied to the common machine, 
with two coils. Send for circular. 

Address DR. JEHOME KIDDER, 490 

Broadway, New York. 


ScaLes.—A large variety of 
{mproved Weighing Scales for Stores, 
Markets, Factories, Families, etc., at re- 
duced prices—every Scale warranted. 

| D. YOUNG, Agent, 56 Courtland Street, 
_ below Greenwich, New York. 
! Fairbanks’ and Howe's Scales always on 


TIAN Press, New York.—A new Baptist 
Paper, THE CHRISTIAN PRESS, was 
started in New Tork February, 1866, and 
has been in successful operation since, far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
its warmest friends. This has been done 
by the desire and advice of many pastors 
and influential laymen in and about the 
city, en patronize it and wish it the 
widest Circulation as the organ of the de- 
nomination. 

It is designed to be a religious news- 
paper, in the true, broad sense of the term 
and to report all the leading movements o 
the religious world bor at home and 
abroad, both in Baptist and all Evangelical 
churches, and endeavor to enlist a power- 
ful, united influence of Protestant Chris- 
tiana eee Rome, and tendencies toward 
Rome, Tor which the Baptist Church, from 
the simplteitpof ite faith and practice, is 
peculi ualifled- do lead. It will have 
nothing to do with party politica, and yet 
will speak freely on the morality of politi- 
cal m ts as involved in all parties 
and In all political action. It will deepl 
sympathize with pastors and churches in all 


eir relations and duties, speak freely of 


their labor and interests, try to ald them 
as far as possible, and open its columns at 
all times and to any extert, in promotion 
of the same. 

It wil rest on a broad platform as the 
organ of the Baptist Church, and act the 

rt of a faithful friend to all cocieties and 

stitutions connected with the same, and 
with entire sal bili 

Distinguished correspondents have been 
engaged to aid in sustaining its columns, 
making it one of the ablest and best papers 
published under the e of Baptists, 
among whom are Dre. J. Dowling, Bab- 
cock, and Armitage, of New York; Revs. 
J. B. Thomas and Lowry, of Brooklyn; 
Drs. Fish and Levy, of Newark; Rev. C. 
H. Malcom, of Newport, R. I.: 
of Baltimore; Dr. Robinson of Rochester; 
Drs. Eaton and Arnold, of Hamilton; Dra. 
Hackett, Hovey, and Anderson, of New- 


ton; Drs. Neale and Eddy, of Boston; Dr. 


Gillette and Senator Anthony, of Washing- 
ton; Héary Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn ; 
and otbers in rg pee and 8. 

ahe paper will be sent to subscribers by 
mail. 

Single copy....... 50 per year. 
Clubs, of flve or moro 2 00 ss 
Clubs, of twenty or more... 1 50 85 

These clubs may be formed at any time, 
‘and the money sent with the names. 
Names of those wishing to subscribe, or 
enter aclub, may be left with the Pastor of 
the church. 

P. &—Any Pastor who will read this 
prospectus in his pulpit, with such remarks 
as he may deem proper to make, shall re- 
ceive the CHRISTIAN PRESS one year, 
gratis; and ifhe, or any other person, will 
raise 4 club, of twenty or more, he shall 
have this paper for three o fean G oni if 
all the friends of the CHRISTI PRESS 
will aid in thie work, our list may be 
doubled in a few months. 

Address W. B. JACOBS, Editor. 


26001 


Tur Ambassador, published 


at 119 Nassau Strect, publishes a sermon 
from Dr. Chapin every week. Terms $2 60 
a year. Address N. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Pa New York. Rt 


Dr. Fuller, 


165 


Dr. S. B. Surrn’s ELECTRO- 


Maenetic Macutnes.— The only ones 
whero a true unmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and stro etic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the Six 
current contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
0 that the so-called Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 
pona The book I allude to will be 
ound interesting-and instructive. No 
charga; and sent postage prepaid. 
N.B. The Magnetic power of my intensi- 
Ned Direct Current raises nine pounds. 
The arrangement in Smith’s apparatne 
pive a much stronger phyelological effect 
n I have seen from any other n 
“ B. SILLIMAN, Jr., Yale College.” 
Price, with single cup battery, 618; 
double cup, $20. 
Address DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. b tf 


$2.—Tools and instructions 
complete for soldering all materiale. A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulars addesess A. P. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. E ey 4t* 


. 5 


Boa n DING IN NRW LORR.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
th e Nos. 13 and 15 
t Street. e ve good r 
wholesome diet, and are located near 8 
cars that will take yon to any part of the 


city. 

—— Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Bathe, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such, 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


AA E E 
For TIE Drar.—Haslam’s 
Magnifying Tubes can be wom on the 
head and concealed from view by the hajr, 
persons to bear in church or 
m- 
ew 
6t 


and enable 

other public assemblies. Send for a 

per to E. HASLAM, 32 John Street, 
or 


Tur Second Part of Co- 


CRETE MANUAL” jis now ready. Price, %8 
cents. For eale at 399 Broadway. New 
York. S. T. FOWLER, Fourteenth Street, 
above Fifth Avenue, Brooldyn, N. Y. À 


For Home ExERCTISE.—In- 
dian clubs, made by the best manufacturera, 
of various sizce and weights, from 2 lbs. to 
25 Ibs. Prices from $2 to $16 per pair. 
The exercise with these clubs is most 
beneficial—stimulating the circulation and 
drawing out the latent muscolar powers. 
Also Dumb belle, iron or wood, croquet- 
balls and bats, and other gymmastic ma- 
terials supplied. 

FOW AND WELLS, 389 Broadway. 


New Music. 


Comer Back TO ErIN—words 
and music by Claribel. For plano 35 c.; 
arranged for violin 15 cte. 

Tae Liaut N THE Winnow—beantiful 
new song by Virginia Gabricl....... 40 cte. 
Comt Brno TO MR Again. For violin 
15 c.; words and music for piano... 30 cts. 

“ HiıLDAa,”a new waltz by Dan Godfrey, 
composer of Mabel and Guards waltzes, 
which are played at the Central Park con- 
5 and have become immensely pr 

Beeesevens 2 6 %% „%„%%/% ese vee „ 06 „ „„ „„ „„ „.ö „ Cia, 

Witprane (Wild Youth) Galop, by C. 
Faust. For violin 15 c.: for piano. .35 cta, 
Ur anp Down Galop, by C- Faust. For 
violin 15 c.; plano 80 cts. 
Meet ME ix THE Lax the most popu- 
lar song lately iasued................ cte. 
MEET ME IN THE LANE, arranged 15 the 
cts. 
MEET ME IN THE Lang, Schottisch ar- 
ran for piano 20 a 
or 


vnn 
Plano vdise sed esse barisi zs 25 . 
L'ArnicamE Waltzee—containi the 
principal airs ftom eyerbeer's celebrated 
opera, arran y Dan Godfrey, com 
ng of the “Guards,” Mel. aud Hilda 
Waltzennnnn . 40 cts. 
Arranged for the violln . . 1B cts. 
Music sent by mail, securely wrapped, 
on receipt of the marked prices. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
206 Bowery, New York. 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


In Four Epter.es TO St. JohN, Lorp BOLINGBROKE. By ALEXANDER 


Pore. Wrru Norre, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
[CONTINUED FROM APRIL NUMBER.) 
Nor ends.the pleasure with the first embrace ; 
They love themselves a third time in their race. 
Thus beast and bird their common.-charge attend, 
The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend: 
The young dismissed to wander earth or air, 
There stops the instinct, and there ends the care ; 
The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace, 
Another love succeeds, another race.* 
A longer care man’s helpless kind demands ; 
The longer care contracts more lasting bands; 
Reflection, renson, still the ties improve, 
At once extend the interest and the love: 
With choice we fix, with sympathy we burn ; 
Each virtue in each passion takes its turn; 
And still new needs, new helps, new habits rise, 
That graft benevolence on charities. 
Still as one brood, and as another rose, 
These natural love maintained, habitual those: 
The last, scarce ripened into perfect man, 
Saw helpless him from whom their life began: 
Memory and forecast just returns engage ; 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 
While pleasure, gratitude, and hope combin’d, 
Still spread the interest and preserve the kind. 
IV. Nor think, in nature’s state they blindly trod ; 
The state of nature was the reign of God; 
Self-love anct social at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of man. 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid ; 
Man walked with beast, joint-tenant of the shade; 
The same his table, and the same his bed; 
No murder cloth'd him, and no murder fed. 
In the same temple, the resounding wood, 
All vocal beings hymn’d their equal God: ! 
The shrine with gore unstain’d, with gold undrest, 
Unbrib’d, unbloody, stood the blameless priest: 
Heaven's attribute was universal care, 
And man’s prerogative to rule, but spare. 
Ah! how unlike the man of times to come 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 
Who, foe to nature, hears the general groan, 
` Murders their species, and betrays his own. 
But just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And every death its own avenger breeds: 
The fury-passions from that blood began, 
And turned on man, a fiercer savage, man. - 
See him from nature rising slow to art: 
To copy instinct then was reason’s part. 
Thus then to man the voice of nature spake— 
“ Go, from the creatures thy instructions take: 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 
Learn from the beast the physic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.t 
Heré, too, all forms of social union find, 
And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind : 
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Here subterranean works and cities see ; 
There towns aerial on the waving tree. 
Learn each small people's genius, policies, 
The ant's republic, and the realm of bees; 
How those in common all their wealth bestow, 
And anarchy without confusion know ; 
And these forever, though a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells, and properties maintain.* 
Mark what unvaried laws preserve cach state, 
Laws, wise as nature, and as fixed as fate. 
In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 
Entangle justice in her net of law, 
And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 
Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
Yet go! and thus o’er all the creatures sway, 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey. 
And for those arts mere instinct could afford, 
Be crown'd as monarchs, or as gods ador'd.“ 

V. Great nature spoke; observant man obeyed ; 
Cities were built, societies were made: 
Here rose one little state, another near 
Grew by like means, and joined through love or fear. 
Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend, 
And there the streams in purer rills descend ? 
What war could ravish, commerce could bestow ; 
And he return’d a friend who came a foe. 
Converse and love, mankind might strongly draw, 
When love was liberty, and nature law. 
Thus states were form’d: the name of king unknown, 
Till common interest placed the sway in one. 
"T'was VIRTUE ONLY, (or in árts or arms, 
Diffusing blessings, or averting harms.) 
The same which in a sire the sons obey’d, 
A prince, the father of a people made. 
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VI. Till then, by nature crown’'d, each patriarch sate, 
King, priest, and parent of his growing state ; 
On him, their second Providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 
He from the wond'ring furrow call'd the food, 
Taught to command the fire, control the flood, 
Draw forth the monsters of the abyss profound, 
Or fetch the aerial eagle to the ground ; 


* This ie according with the Divine injunction, to multiply and replenish the earth. 
There are no commands, no obligations on man, in Divine or natural law, which he 
ta not capable of fulfilling. 


* Man is a social being, adapted to society, and must have it, to develop all his ns- 


1 Is it to be inferred from these words of the puet, that man was intended to live ture. Hermits are exceptions. and are eccentric or insane. 
without animal food? that he was to subsist on fruits and farinacca? and is he a mur- . + It is natural and right for parents to govern their children, and for wise men to 
derer if he partakes of fiah, flesh, or fowlf Did not animals from the beginning feed enact laws to govern such as can not or do not properly govern themselves. 


on each other; 


ł In America, we choose or ciect our President and public servants fora term. In 
3 See the illustration of the nautilus at the head of this Epistle. tary rulers. 


Europe, and in the East, they have monarchies, with beredi 
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Till drooping, sickening, dying, they began 
Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as man: 
Then, looking up, from sire to sire explor'd 
One great First Father, and that first ador'd. 
On plain tradition that this all begun, 
Convey' d unbroken faith from sire to son. 
The worker from the work distinct was known, 
And simple reason never sought but one: 
Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 
Man, like his Maker, saw that all was right: 
To virtue, in the paths of pleasure trod, 
And own'd a father when he own'd a God. 
Love, all the faith, and all the allegiance then, 
For nature knew no right divine in men: 
Nor ill could fear in God, and understood 
A sovereign being,, but a sovereign good. 
True faith, true policy, united ran, 
That was but love of God, and this of man. 

Who first taught souls enslav'd, and realms undone, 
The enormous faith of many made for one; 
That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 
T' invert the world, and counterwork its cause. 
Force first made conquest, and that conquest law; 
Till superstition taught the tyrant awe. 
Then shar'd the tyranny, then lent it aid, 
And Gods of conquerors, slaves of subjects made: 
She, midst the lightning’s blaze, and thunder's sound, 
When rock’d the mountains, and when groan'd the ground, 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray 
To Power unseen, and mightier far than they: 
She, from the rendiag earth and bursting skies, 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise : 
Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods ; 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust :* 
Such as the souls of-cowards might conceive, 
And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide; 
And hell was built on spite, and heaven on pride. 
Then sacred seemed the ethereal vault no more: 
Altars grew marble then, and reek d with gore; 
Then first the flamen tasted living food, 
Next his grim idol, smear'd with human blood; 
With heaven’s own thunders shook the world below, 
And played the God an engine on his foe. 

So drives self-love, through just and through unjust, 
To one man’s pow’r, ambition, lucre, lust ; 
The same self-love,’in all, becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, government and laws. 
For what one likes, if others like as well, 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
How shall he keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take ? 
His safety must his liberty restrain : 
All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Forced into virtue thus, by self-defense, 
E’en kings learn'd justice and benevolence : 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursu'd, 
And found the private in the public good. 

*T was then the studious head or generous mind, 
Follower of God, or friend of human kind, 
Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 
The faith that moral Nature gave before ; 
Resumed her aneient light, not kindled new ; 
If not God's image, yet his shadow drew; 


The advent of Christianity changed all that, and the attributes of the Chrietian’s 
God are all virtues in their infinite essence; and whereas the heathen 
high attributes, the Christian professes to be influenced, if not governed, by Fai:u, 
Hope, and Charity, the graces of a pure human life. 
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Taught power's due use to people and to kings, 
Taught not to slack, nor strain its tender strings, 
The less or greater set so justly true, 
That touching one must strike the other too; 
Till jarring interests of themselves create 
Th’ according music of a well mix'd state. 
Such is the world’s great harmony, that springs 
From order, union, fall consent of things: 
Where small and great, where weak and mighty, made 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade ; 
More powerful each as needful to the rest, 
And, in proportion as it blesses, blest ; 
Draw to one point, and to one center brieg 
Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king.. 

For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate'er is best administered is best:?ů 
For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right; 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, »~- 
But all mankind’s concern is charity: 
All must be false that thwart this one great and; 
And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. 
Man, like the generous vine, supperted lives ; 
The strength he gains is from the embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
To make at once their circle reund the sun ; 
So two consistent motions act the soul ; 
And one regards itself, and one the whole. 
Thus God and nature link’d the general frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same, ----- 


EPISTLE IV. 
OF THE NATURE AND STATE OF Man WITH RESPSCT TO HAPPINESS. 


False notions of happiness, philosophical and populdr, answered. It is the end of 
all men, and attainable by all. God intends happiness to be equal; and to he so, it 
gmat be social, since all particular happiness depends on general, and since he gov- 
erns by general laws. As it is necessary fur order, and the peace aud welfare of so- 
ciety, that external goods should be unequal, happiness is not made to cunsist in 
these. But notwithstanding that inequality, the balance of happinces among man- 
kind is kept even by Providence, by the two passions of hope and fvar. What tho 
happiness of individuals is, as far as itis consistent with the constitution of this world; 
and that the good man has here the advautage. The crror of imputing to virtue what 
ave only the calamities of nature or of fortune. The folly of expecting that God should 
alter his general Jaws in favor of particulars. That we ase not judges who are good: 
but that whoever they are, they must be happiest. That external goods are not the 
proper rewards, but often inconsistent with, or destructive of, virtue. That even 
these can make no man happy. without virtuc—instanced in riches, honors, nobility, 
greatness, fame, superior talents. Pictures of human infelicity in men possessed of 
them all. That virtue alone constitutes happiness, whose object is universal, and 
whose proepect is eternal. That the perfection of virtue and happiness consists in a 
couformity to the order of providence here, and a resignation to it here and hereafter. 


Ons, Happiness! our being’s end and 


aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate’er 
thy name: 

That something still which prompts the 
eternal sigh, - 

For which we bear to live, or dare to 
die: . 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us 
lies, . 

O’erlook’d, seen double, hy the fool and 
wise. 


Plant of celestial seed ! if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow: 
Fair opening to some courts, propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine f 
Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or reap’d in iron harvests of the field? 


[TO BE CONVINUED.]} 


ey m 


* Providing it is just, granting equal rights to all, including life, Hberty. a1 the 
parsat of happiness as ib n democratic republice. No mona which denice cqual 
ts to all her citizens can ust. 
Which is consistent with Christianity, aud with all good. Benevolence, or broth- 
erly kindness, is the source of all real charity. 
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EGYPTIAN ARABS. 


HGYPTIAN ARABS. 

THE population of Egypt is of a strangely 
mingled character. There is the Turk, who 
rules, and the various races who are subject to 
him—Egyptian Arabs, Bedouins, Copts, besides 
fragments of natives who have wandered to 
this central land from Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
The Egyptian Arabs are believed to be de- 
scended from the old inhabitants of the land, 
mixed with their Arab conquerors, and hence 
partake to a certain extent the peculiarities of 
the two races; the one, full of energy, restless 
activity, changing many times their manner of 
existence—sometimes nomadic, feeding their 
flocks in desert places, now settled and cul- 
tivating the earth, and filling their land with 
populous villages and towns and fenced cities, 
then spreading themselves by the love of glory 
and zeal of proselytism over distant countries; 
the other, reposing ever in luxurious ease and 
wealth on the rich soil watered by their slimy 


river, never quitting it for a foreign clime, or 
displaying, unless forced, the least change in 
their position or habits of life. The physical 
characters of these nations are also different. 
In the wandering Arab are seen the sharp fea- 
tures, restless visages, and lean and active 
figures. In the Egyptian Arab, the full, but 
delicate and voluptuous forms, round and soft 
features, dark complexions—the whole aspect 
displaying a state of inactivity and degenera- 
tion. 

The Egyptian Aras are usually tall and well 
made. Their complexion is very dark, and 
their eyes black. The wealthier sort in the 
towns pass their time in idleness; the fellahs, 
or peasants, are occupied in agriculture ; some 
being employed in keeping sheep, goats, or 

, buffaloes, or carrying water, while others sit in 
the dust gossiping. The dress of the latter 
consists of a pair of loose blue or white cotton 
drawers, with a Jong blue tunic -which serves 
to cover them from the neck to the ankles, 
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and a small red woolen skull cap, round which 
they occasionally wind n long strip of white 
woolen manufacture. In addition to the long 
flowing robe, which comes down to the heels, 
the women mostly use the face vail. 

The Egyptian Arab has a finely-formed 
physique and head, though by years of inac- 
tivity and sloth his intellectual caliber has very 
greatly deteriorated. Mr. Wells, in his recent 
work, “ New Physiognomy,” thus speaks of the 
Arab proper: 

“In the Arab of the desert we have the 
pure, wild Semitic stock, of which the Jew, 
the Syrian, and the Saracen are cultivated 
tribes. The genuine Arab skull is thus de- 
scribed by Baron Larry: ‘It indicates a most 
harmonious development of all the internal 
organs, as well as those which belong to the 
senses, Independently of the elevation of the 
vault of the cranium, and its almost spherical 
form, the surface of the jaws is of great extent, 
and lies in a straight or perpendicular line. 
The orbits are wider than they usually seem 
in the crania of Europeans, and they are some- 
what less inclined backward. We are eon- 
vinced that the bones of the cranium are 
thinner in the Arab than in other races, and 
more dense in texture, which is proved by 
their greater transparency.’ The Arab has 
undoubtedly the finest brain and the best- 
formed head of any nomadic and uncultivated 
man, indicating the nobility and purity of his 
blood. He is swarthy but handsome, with 
black eyes, hair, and beard; an arched nose, a 
firm mouth, a prominent chin, rather spare but 
muscular limbs, and dignified and courteous 


bearing.” 
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BRROR CONTAGIOUS. 


Tne mischief of giving a child an erroneous 
principle of action, or habit of association, is 
not to be measured by taking the dimensions 
of that one error. No error is infused into the 
young mind to lie there dormant, or to be re- 
produced only when the subject of thought or 
action recurs to which the error belongs; but 
the error becomes a model or archetype, after 
whose likeness the active powers of the mind 
create a thousand other errors. Some leading 
idea in our minds being the mold in which 
our views are cast, it becomes of inconceivable 
importance what those patterns or formative 
ideas are.—Jlorace Mann. 
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Fig. 1019.—JuLius Cæsar. 


Among the new Books of the year, none have been more kiwdly received by the Press than this, We clip brief extracts from a few jour- 


nals, which show the general tenor of the whole. 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY 


The most complete hand-book in the language; n inan who cannet find amuseinent and 
instruction in Mr. Wells’ book, must bave a very stupid face indeed.—V. Y. Tribune. 

It is by far the best work ever written on this subject It cannot be read without in- 
Bruction and profit, and its suggestions are of great value. ba + [It were itnmensely 
better for us if we underrtond that, however we may conecal vur thoughts and loves, and 
abut ourselves within ourselves, we are known and read of all inen here and vow; and It 
would be far better fur us in life, if we kno 7 how to rightly interpret the signa of char- 
acter.—Ciristian Inquirer. l 

Our extracts last week ‘rem this popular work, proved 0 acceptable thut we have been 
Induced to extend our approbstions to some kindred tupica— Home Jow nal, 

This exhaustive and sdwiradle work defines Physiognomy und shows its benofits. It 
contains a vast amount of intelligence, aud ought ty find its way to every private and public 
Ubrary iu the land.—Meradd af Health, 

“New Physiognomy' is a useful bouk, and wo view it as a worthy addition to our 
library. Ed ucutionuc Monthly. 

Mr. Wells has put the thougut, the practical experience, the close observatlon, and the 
professional collection of a life-time lato this inportant physiological work. He troata, as 
Lavater did, of Physiognomy, shows its harmony with Phreuology, aud explains, to eluci- 
date both sclences, the whole structure of the human body.—PAtladelphia Presa, 


We cannot help treasuring tho book as a highly valuab le ropos - 


itory of practical wisdom, and of vast use to us in our course of 
lifo and section. —N, Y. Jewish Messenger. 


“New Physiognomy ™ is a work of science, art and literatore 
whose purity of tone will commend it to all classes of readers — 
Wide World, 

Abounding as the volume dces in portraits of men and women, 
who are, or have been prominent, with brief analyses or descrip- 


tions of their charncteristica, it will take a place among the cu- 
riosities of literature and scionce.— Worcester Pallud lum. 


Amung those who have contributed to the advancement of the 
ecience of Physiognomy in this country, the author of this book 
is honorably distinguished, and we feel pleasure in bearing testi 
mony to the conscientiousnees und ability with which he has ex- 


This is, probably, the best work now extant upon the seul ject of 
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The Werk contains upwards of a thousand Portraits and illustrative Engravings. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Physrtognomy, unl that it is the must interesting ono of the kind ever published cannot be 
questioncd.—Chicugo Evening Journal. 

No one can read the book with any degree of attention without derivirg much benefit 
‘from it, and its thorough study would furnish one with a knowledge of the signa of char- 
acter indispensable to success in any walk of lifeu.u—New Jerusulem Messenger. 

Tnke such a volume as this, and overy one must acknowledge that Physiugnomy opens 4 

wide field for interesting investigation —W. F. Dily Times. 

A volumiaous and very comprehensive work, taking the student by a thousand paths to 
a Conclusion as to Its entire correctness of theory, demonstrated by multitudes of tho apt- 

est il'ustrations.— Boston Gazette. f 

This is the largest, and undoubtedly by far the best and most comprehensive work upon 
the subject of Physiugnuomy ever pablished. We bespenk for ita rapid sale, as it contains 
matters uf interest to all classes of people.— Prairie Furmer. 

Mr. Wells has done ample justice to the history of bis favorito science, and drawn to- 
gether from obscure sources a creat deal of useful Information, while his own theory is ably 
expounded, * We trust Mr. Wells's book will recuive the attention it deserves 
and be the means of advancing a science which is one of the greatest importance on ac- 
count of its close relation to mental philosophy.—ScoftishA American. 


Mr. Wells's new work on Physlognemy covers the whole ground more thoroughly thea 
any book before issued.— The A ield und Fireside. 


Our merchants and mechanies, as classes, read too little, and 
often suffer thereby. A careful perusal of this work woald, 
doubtless, enable them to escape what is called “bad luck,” giv- 
ing them the basis upon which to form a judgment of character. 
. Y. Dia pateh. 


The Volume before us is abstractive in many respects, The 
author has thoroughly popularized his language, and is at home 
in his subject, and the volume is full of materials from which 
thuugbts are generated. Its grouping of portraits with reference 
to particular styles of character or the tendencies to particular 
pursuits, is ingenious and good.—Cinoinnaté Daily Ingwutrer. 


Mr. Wells's work should be pernsed by evorybody. It is learned, 
curious, amusing, enlightening, profound, aid as excellent a pro- 
ductlun fur the center-table an the library. If we could give it a 
better character we would, for it deserves all the guod we can 
k iV uf it. V. Y. Suatay Times, [Agents Wanted. 
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Man, knew thyself Al wiadem centos there; 
To uone man srems Ixuoble, bui to mun, — Vousg, 


ERNEST RENAN. 


“To write the history of a religion, it is neces- 
sary, first, to have believed in it (without that, 
we could not understand by what it has charmed 
and satisfied the human conscience); in the 
second place, to believe in it no longer im- 
plicitly ; for implicit faith is incompatible with 
sincere history.” 

This is the basis upon which M. Renan has 
constructed his “ Life of Jesus,” a work which 
perhgps created more sensation in the religious 
and literary world, when first announced, than 
any previous book of a like character. 

And what an index is this of the character 
of the man who thus sits down to write a his- 
tory of Christianity as exemplified in its great 
founder, coolly asserting that a man must be 
an apostate before he can fully comprehend it 
in its origin and varied relations. Should not 
this very assertion at once preclude us from 
placing much confidence in the statements of 
such a man? Would we trust the writing of 
the history of the American people to one who 
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PORTRAIT OF ERNEST RENAN. 


has expatriated himself, or to a traitor? No! 
But, according to Renan, none but an infidel is 
fit to treat of the glorious principles of Chris- 
tianity, which, by the way, he finds it impossible 
to comprehend! This is Renan, an imitator 
of that class of German theologians who attempt 
to understand the truths contained in the Bible 


| 


by the aid of reason alone; who totally ignore 
the existence of the faculty of spiritual appre- 
hension or faith; who reject evervthing that 
docs not appear to their intellect probable 
or possible; and who accept only that which 
they can fully grasp in their finite mind; there- 
fore they deny the presence of any other ele- 
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ment than the human in the Bible and in the 
character of Christ! 

These are the men who are the strongest 
opponents of religious truth; these are the rank 
and file of the rationalistic army who stand 
opposed to the advancement of Christian 
theology in the present century, and who 
attempt to bar the way of religious belief by 
presenting Christianity in the garb of their 
own philosophy. It is the old war between 
rationalism and supernaturalism, between iu- 
fidelity awd religious faith or belief, which is 
even now being hotly contended by the theo- 
logians of Germany, of England, and of Amer- 
ica. 

Considered from our stand-point of Phrenol- 
ogy, we find in both the intellectual and moral 
organization of man the infinite wisdom of a 
beneficent Creator. Faith begins where rea- 
son ends.” Reason alone can never comprehend 
the sacred and spiritual character of Christ. 
Spirituality, alone, however, unguided by rea- 
son, would soon degenerate into mere blind 
superstition. But, on the other hand, when 
reason dethrones faith from her true position 
and attempts to grasp the sublime idea of God, 
it loses itself in the mazes of vague speculation, 
and floats down the stream of rationatistic 
infidelity. Reason was given to man, not as a 
leader, but as a guide; as Bryant has said: 


— 


I would make 
Reason my guide, but she should sometimes sit 
Patiently by the wayside, while I trac'd 
The mazes of tho pleasant wilderness 
Around me. She should be my counselor, 
But not my tyrant; for the spirit needs 
Impulses frat a deeper source than hers; 
And there are motione in the mind of man 
That she mnst look upon with awe. 


It is not our intention, however, to plunge 
into the depths of theological discussion; but, 
rather, to see, by the aid of Phrenology, wherein 
consist the defects in the character of Renan, 
which make him, instead of portraying Christ 
in all His divinity, write up his biography as 
an “incomparable man,” and write himself 
down a pantheist. 

Renan is lacking in some of the essentials of 
a devout Christian. His phrenological organ- 
ization, as indicated in our portrait, shows that 
the organs of Veneration and Spirituality are 
but moderately developed—in fact, small, as seen 
by the low forehead and slanting crown. With 
the aid of rather strong Ideality and Sublimity, 
he can only sublimate Christ intellectually as 
“this sublime person, who each day still presides 
over the destinies of the world; whom we may 
call divine, not in the sense that Jesus absorbed 
all divinity, or was equal to it (to employ the 
scholastic expression), but in this sense, that 
Jesus is that tndividual who has caused his 
species to make the greatest advance toward 
the divine.” He places Jesus upon the highest 
pinnacle of humanity; makes him the embodi- 
ment of all that is good and lofty in our human 
nature, yet says “he was not sinless; he con- 
quered the same passions that we combat; no 
angel of God comforted him, save that which 
each bears in his heart. „ There never 
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was a man—Sakya-Mouni perhaps excepted— 
who so completely trampled under foot family, 
the joys of the world, and only temporal cares. 
He lived only for his Father, and for the divine 
mission which he deliered it was his to fulfill.“ 

According to his theory, Jesus is to Chris- 
tianity what Socrates was to philosophy; what 
Aristotle was to science—the founder. Renan 
can not comprehend His divinity. To him 
Jesus stands in the same light as a Mohammed, 
a Luther, or a Calvin, “a superior person, who 
by his bold initiative, and by the love which he 
inspired, created the object and fixed the start- 
ing-point of the future faith of humanity.” 
Renan is unable, with his materialistic tenden- 
cies, to rise into the atmosphere of Christ's 
lofty ministry, which he describes as the 
period of His developed fanaticism, the time 
when “ His brain was disturbed by the great 
vision of the kingdom of God which flamed 
before his eyes.” 


Renan’s belief in God is limited, if not entirely 
wanting. Those faculties which link man with 
his Creator, through which we look from 
nature up to nature’s God, seem to have little 
influence upon his positive intellectuality. 
A human being who ignores or discourages 
what spiritual emotions there may be within 
him, can not apprehend the connection bet ween 
himself and his God; and, as if in confirmance 
of this principle, Renan says: “If God is a 
being apart from man, then it is visionary to 
dream of any personal and intimate relations 
between him and aman.” Christ himself, he 
says, had no more “pnnection with God other 
than that “he Pre. with God, just as 
Plato, Paul, Augustine, and other great leaders 
felt God in themselves. The fullest conscious- 
ness of God that ever dwelt in human breast 
was that of Jesus. He conceived God as the 
immediate father; and he drew from the depths 
of his own heart all he says of his Father.” 

We can hardly bélieve Conscientiousness to 
be a leading faculty of Nenan's organization. 
What he has appears to be like his religious 
organs, subverted to the reason; and in the 
following extract we do but find the echo 
of his organism, when in speaking of the prop- 
agation of new ideas he says: “The strife of 
life leaves none of its combatants immaculate. 
It is not enough to conceive a grand or benefi- 
cent idea—one must propagate it among men. 
Pure means do not suffice for this” Renan is 
here unconsciously painting himself, and not 
Christ. Pure means certainly do not suffice 


for Renan. 


Renan has a fine development of the intel- 
lectual faculties, especially the perceptives; he 
is talented, and having large Approbativeness, 
he betrays much learned vanity. The reasoning 
faculties are rather large; but these are held 
somewhat in subjection by the predominant 
development of the observing organs. True to 
his organization, Renan does not reason deeply 
or broadly; he first assumes his position, and 
upon that assumption builds his theory. He 
is plausible and attractive, but far from pro- 
found. In his introduction he says: Let the 
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gospels be in part legendary, that is evident. 
since they are full of miracles and the super- 
natural.” These are his great stumbling- 
blocks. He can not see, and feel, and hear the 
supernatural; he believes nothing that is not 
material, that is not apparent to the senses; 
hence he rejects miracles as untruc, but does 
not attempt to reason them away. He makes 
use only of that part of Christian history which 
will serve his purpose; he takes as true what 
suits his preconceived theory, and throws the 
rest aside as legendary. It is this preconceived 
opinion which compels him to degrade “ the 
incomparable Jesus” into a mere thaumatur- 
gist. It is this which compels him to call the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead a contrivance 
of the Apostles, connived at by the Master for 
the sake of enlarging his influence. He rejects 


‘miracles and the supernatural, not in “the 


name of any school of philosophy, but in the 
name of universal experience.“ He rejects 
them logically, because he is a pantheist. His 
mind is shackled; it can not rise to the grand 
idea of anything higher than the physical; 
hence he makes all things suburdinate to the 
physical and the material, 

Of Renan's intellectual attainments, we shall 
let his biography speak. Born at Tragyier 


Brittany, February 27. 1523, nt fourteen be 
entered the seminuiy of Sii Niho, Gans, 
with the intenioen of prepacine himself ror the 


service of the Church, and showed a remark- 
able degree of intellectual ability, but at the 
same time an intractable disposition. Always 
reading, writing, talking, he seldom shared in 
the youthful sports of his fellows. At seven- 
teen he gained the prize of History by an essay 
on Alexander the Great; subsequently he went 
to a seminary at Issy, where he completed his 
academical studies, his time being chiefly 
occupied in morals, mathematics, and, most of 
all, the German language. The theologia 
moralis of the school, taught after the old or 
orthodox Roman fashion, soon disgusted him ; 
he read Jouffroy, and became his disciple. 
After leaving Issy, he commenced his theo- 
logical studies proper at. St. Sulpice; but the 
seeds of skepticism had already been sown, 
and he is said to have never learned much of 
theology as a science or history, but found 
solace in the study of the Oriental languages— 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. The Hebrew 
language, however, was never fully mastered 
by him. So said his eminent Oriental instructor, 
Le Her. Religious instruction and skepticism 
had been battling for two years in Renan’s 
breast; he had received the tonsure and the 
minor orders; the time of his ordination as 
sub-deacon was approaching; but his doubts 
growing every day, he opened bis mind frankly 
to his superiors, who, as if fearful of the influ- 
ence of his eccentric views, advised him to 
abandon his ecclesiastical career, which he 
did, and went out into the world to begin his 
life anew. Renan soon gained the friendship 
of Dupanloup, who secured him a position as 
tutor in the College of Stanislas. He published 
a “History of the Semitic Languages” at 
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twenty-three; he obtained the Volnay prize for 
an “Essay on the Semitic Languages;” and 
two years later he was crowned by the Institute 
for a historical essay on the “Study of Greek 
in the Middle Ages,” thus securing for himself 
an early fame. Shortly afterward he was sent 
to Italy on an antiquarian mission by the 
Academy of Inscriptions; in 1850 he was made 
keeper of the MSS. of the Impcrial Library, 
often writing brilliant and learned reviews in 
the meantime. In 1860 he was sent to explore 
the antiquities of Phoenicia, the result of which 
was a report to the Academy, in which Renan 
get forth a number of discoveries, which, how- 
ever, were disputed by a Jewish savant. 

It was during this tour that Renan collected 
the matter for the “Life of Jesus.” In the 
course of his travels he spent a good deal of 
time on the borders of the Lake of Galilee ; 
‘traversed the whole region covered by the 
Gospel history; visited Jerusalem, Hebron, 
and Samaria, and made himself familiar with 
all the sacred localitics ; and during a summer's 
rest on the top of Lebanon, wrote the “ Life of 
Jesus.” IIe was not alone in his travels, how- 
ever. His sister, Henriette, was his companion, 
who, it is said, implanted in his heart the seeds 
-f infidelity. She had spent several years in 
Germany as a teacher, and had drank deeply 
the intoxicating and blinding philosophy of 
Hegel. She, too, was talented; and these two 
beings trod through the beautiful scenery of 
the Gospel narrative, pilgrims of science, and 
not of faith. But pilgrims as they were, one 
came to the enchanted land to die upon its 
borders. Renan loved his sister devotedly. It 
is one of the redeeming features of his life. The 
story of her death as told by himself in his 
introduction to the Life of Jesus” is very 
touching. It brings out the finest portions of 
his nature. It is a cry from the heart to the 
heart. He does not reason when Henriette is 
swept from him by the tide of fever. He says: 

“To the pure spirit of my sister Henrictte, 
who died at Byblos, September 24, 1861. Do 
you remember, from your rest in the bosom of 
God, those long days at Ghazir, where, alone 
with you, I wrote thèse pages, inspired by the 
scenes we had just traversed? Silent by my 
side, you read every leaf, and copied it as soon 
as written, while the sea, the villages, the 
ravines, the mountains were spread out at our 
feet. When the overwhelming light of the sun 
had given place to the innumerable army of the 
stars, your fine and delicate questions, your 
discreet doubts, brought me back to the sub- 
lime object of our common thoughts. * * * 
One day you told me that you should love this 
book, first, because it had been written with 
you, and also because it pleased you. In the 
midst of these sweet meditations Death struck 
us both with his wing; the sleep of fever seized 
us both at the same hour; I awoke alone! * * 
You sleep now in the land of Adonis, near the 
holy Byblus and the sacred waters where the 
women of the ancient mysteries came to mingle 
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master Death, prevent us from fearing, and 
make us almost love it.” 

Here, Renan, elsewhere pantheist and unbe- 
liever, to whom the human soul has no exist- 
ence apart from matter, for whom God is the 
monstrous All, or a shadowy Nothing, invokes 
the spirit of his sister from “ the bosom of God ;” 
and yet this tender outburst of love finds its 
channel in heathen phrase — in the land of 
Adonis, near the sacred waters with which the 
women of ancient mysteries mingled their 
tears.” 

The great feature of Renan's book is its style. 
Language, perfect in description, graceful, 
limpid, yet full of color. His words are apt 
and expressive; his sense of the beautiful is 
large; and he paints the localities of the sacred 
narrative in veritable pictures. The landscape 
of Judea stands before the reader in all its full- 
ness of life. He paints in exquisite language 
the smiling valleys of Samaria; the silver waves 
of Galilee; the billowy mountains of Judea; 
the desolate plains ahout Jerusalem. IIe is 
intoxicated by the glories of the Galilean land- 
scape—the true land, as he calls it, of the 
“Song of Songs, and the Chants of the Well- 
Beloved.” He sought repose from the hot sun 
on the top of Mount Lebanon, and with a brain 
burning with the scenes which he had passed, 
as he himself says, “fixed in rapid sketches 
the vivid image of the ‘ Life of Christ,’ which 
the marvelous harmony between the Gospel 
story and the actual secnes of the Galilean 
landscape had imprinted on his mind.” 

This is beautiful langgage; and none the less 
beautiful, too, is its hafmeny with phrenological 
development. Look auyhis portrait, and note 
the large development of Language and the 
perceptive organs, and the fullness of Ideality 
and Sublimity, the latter especially. . The 
occurrence of events with him is remembered; 
the locality of places becomes impressed 1n- 
effaceably upon his mind. He sees the whole 
Galilean landscape smiling in beauty; and 
with his large Language he is enabled to paint 
the scenes he looks upon in glowing, fervid 
words. 

But how does he describe Christ? He can 
not bring to bear his spiritual nature, but sim- 
ply describes him, stripped of all its artistic 
coloring, as “a young peasant of mild and 
even captivating manners, who appeared in a 
corner of Galilee, in the reign of Augustus 
Cesar. His education was but scanty. There 


is no ground for belief that he ever learned to 


read even the Old Testament in Hebrew. Of 
the Greek culture, philosophy, poetry, history, 
art, he knew absolutely nothing. As fox tlie 
exquisite Greek mythology, his Jewish mono- 
theistic training would not have allowed him 
even to comprehend it. Nature was his great 
teacher; the smiling valleys, the swelling hills, 
the brilliant sky of Galilee made him what he 
was. Of laws, society, government, ethics, 
psychology he was not only ignorant but in- 
different. His book learning was confincd to 
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ditions, that were incorporated two centuries 
after in the Talmud. Of polities he knew no- 
thing, save that Cesar reigned. Destitute of 
the knowledge of physical science, he believed 
in demons, angels, and marvels of all kinds. 
Though of a gentle nature, he despised the 
family tie; imbibed at an early age the idea of 
a divine mission, and abandoned the cottage in 
which he was born and the parents who nur- 
tured him. A few susceptible peasants like 
himself hailed him as Messiah. An enthusiast 
named John favored his pretensions. His am- 
bition grew, and, by-and-by, in spite of his 
lofty nature, he pretended to work miracles. 
After a few years of wandering he was arrcst- 
ed, tried, and executed.” 

Such is M. Renan’s Christ ! 

On his return from Syria in 1861, M. Renan 
was appointed Professor of Tebrew and Ori- 
ental Literature in the College of France, al- 
though his skeptical tendencies were well 
known to the Government. His inaugural 
lecture was fixed for the 22d February, 1862; 
the college was crowded to excess to hear 
him; the first words were greeted with hisses, 
but these were drowned by the cry of the 
young students, “ Dawn with the Jesuits!” M. 
Renan conquered, but his triumph was of short 
duration, for the next, day his lectures were 
suspended. This lecture was soon published, 
but it was no miracle either of learning or style, 
and was soon forgotten in France. In the 
summer of 1863 appeared his noted work on 
the “ Life of Christ,” which has been followed 
by his Lives of the Apostles.” Renan intends 
also to treat of Christianity under the Antonines, 
and a fourth work to the progress of the new 
religion up to its establishment under Con- 
stantine. 

Renan has a strongly-marked organization, 
and one strongly animal in its maniſestations. 


The cast of the countenance and features is 


somewhat Jewish. [Is he not of Jewish blood? 
In appearance he is thus described by a recent 
biographer: Renan is a thick-set man of 
moderate height and stooping shoulders, He 
has a strongly-marked face, somewhat Jewish 
in cut, flecked with red spots, not wanting in 
signs of resolution, but yet preoccupied, and 
with an undescribable air of uncertainty. The 
man seems to be disputing with some invisible 
opponent, and shakes his hand, and even 
clutches his fist now and then.” 

His nose is aggressive; the mouth has an 
appearance of pride or assumed dignity, which 
corresponds with his large development of 
Firmness and Approbativeness. The social 
organs are well shown in the large chin, 
especially the animal propensities ; ; while 
Destructiveness, Combativeness, Secretiveness, 
and Caution are all well indicated. 

Renan needs to exercise his moral and 
religious faculties, to look to God through his 
intuition rather than attempt to grasp Him 
witlr his intellect. 

Nore. — For the portrait aeronpanying the above 


their tears. Reveal to me, O my good genius! | a part of the Jewish sacred writings. His | sketch, as well as the biographical a connected with 
; ; ; ; Renan's life, we are indebted Harper’s Monthly 
i to me whom you loved, those truths which | practical wisdom was derived from Jewish tra- Magazine. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 
[CONTINUED.] 


METAPHYSICAL ABSURDITIES. 

We shall next proceed to show the vast 
superiority of phrenological exposition, in a 
labor-saving point of view, over the old-school 
expositions, by comparing the bungling, ver- 
bose expositions in which the play of the 
faculties of Firmness and Concentrativeness is 
confounded. We must, however, notice a con- 
trudiction: on page 573 § 628, Carpenter says: 
“In regard to every kind of mental activity 
that does not involve origination, the power of 
the Will, though limited to selection, is otherwise 
unbounded =" and then continues on a few 
pages further, and maintains that the influence 
of the Will, so far from being. unbounded in 
every kind of mental action not involving 
origination, is absolutely ni, and that mental 
actians capable of evolving very astonishing 
results, are not under the influence of the Will, 
but are automatic. Such contradictions among 
writers of the old school are too common to 
require any additional comment, and we shall 
proceed with our quotation to show how ver- 
bose and awkward are the metaphysical ex- 
positions when compared with the phrenologi- 
cal. Carpenter, p. 586 § 650: “Two striking 
instances may be adduced, of men distinguish- 
ed, the one for intellectual, the other for artistic 
ability; in both of whom the mental action 
which evolved the result seems to have been 
almost entirely of an automatic character. All 
accounts of Coleridge’s habits of thought, as 
manifested in his conversation (which was a 
sort of thinking aleud), agree in showing that 
his train of mental operation, once started, 
went on of itself, sometimes for a long distance 
in the original direction, sometimes with a di- 
vergence into some other track, according tu 
the consecutive suggestions. of his own mind 
or to new suggestions introduced into it from 
without. His whole course of life was one 
continued proof of the weakness of his Will; 
for with numerous gigantic projects continually 
in his mind, he never could bring himself, even 
seriously, to attempt to execute any one of them; 
and his utter deficiency in self-control rendered 
it neegesary for his welfare that he should 
yield himself to the control of others. 

“The composition of the poetical fragment 
‘Kubla Khan’ in his, sleep, is a typical ex- 
ample of automatic mental action; and almost 
his whole life might be regarded, in consequence 
of the deficieney of that self-determining power 
which is the pre-eminent characteristic of every 
really great mind, as a sort of waking dream. 
One of thé most characteristic examples of his 
extraordinary deficiency ef Will was displayed 
very early in his career, for when he had found 
a bookseller (Mr. Cottle) generous enough to 
promise him fifty guineas for poems which he 
recited to him, and might have received the 
whole sum immediately on the delivery of the 
manuscript, he went on borrowing for his daily 
needs, in the most humiliating manner, until 
he had drawn from his patron the whole of the 
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promised purchase money, without supplying 
him with a line of that poetry which he had 
only to write down to free himself from obliga- 
tion. Yet there was no man of his day who 
surpassed Coleridge in the combination of the 
reasoning powers of the philosopher with im- 
agination of the poet and the inspiration of the 
seer; and there was perhaps not one of the last 
generation who has left so strong an impress 
of himself in the subsequent course of thought 
of reficctive minds engaged in the highest sub- 
jects of human contemplation. So, again, the 
whole artistic life of Mozart, from his infancy 
to his death, save in so far as the earlier part 
of it was directed by his father, may be cited 
as an example of the spontaneous or automatic 
development of musical ideas, which, under the 
guidance of his intuitive sense of harmony 
[$ 607], expressed themselves in appropriate 
language. When only four years old, he began 
to write music, which was found to be in strict 
accordance with the rules of composition, al- 
though he had received no instruction in these ; 
and when engaged, during his after-life, in the 
production of those works which have rendered 
his name immortal, it was enough for him to 
fix his thoughts in the first instance upon the 
subject (the Mbretto of an opera, for example, 
or the words of a religious service), so as to give 
the requisite start and direction to his ideas, 
which then flowed onward without any effort 


of his own, so that the whole of a symphony or 


an overture would develop itself in his mind, 
its separate instrumental parts taking (so to 
speak) their respective shapes, without any in- 
tentional elaboration.: Ip fact, the only exer- 
cise of Will that sse to be required on his 
part, consisted in the weting down of the com- 
position when complete, and this, under the 
temptations of social intercourse and a dislike 
to anything like werk, he would postpone 
until the last moment. Thus it is well known 
that his overture to Don Giovanni was only 
written out (although it must have been pre- 
viously composed) during the night previous to 
its performance, which took place without any 
rehearsal. It is recorded of him, that being 
once asked by an inferior musician liow he set 
to work to compose a symphony, he replied : 
If you once think of how you are to do it, you 
will never write anything worth hearing. I 
write because I can not help it.’ 

„Mozart, like Coleridge, was a man of ex- 
tremely weak will. He could neither keep 
firm to a resolution nor resist temptation, and 
when not under the guidance of his excellent 
wife, was the sport of almost every kind of im- 
pulse. But there was probably never a more 
remarkable example than his musical career 
presents, of the automatic operation of that 
creative power which specially constitutes ge- 
nius; and his:life is altogether a most interest- 
ing study to the psychologist as well as to the 
musician. On the other hand, in the life and 


literary career of Southey, we have a striking 


example of what a determined Will, acting 
under a strong sense.of duty, may do in utiliz- 
ing and turning to the best account acquire- 
ments of a comparatively mediocre order. Al- 


(June, 


though few of his poems may retain a lasting 
celebrity, yet his prose writings will always be 
models of excellence in composition; and he 
had his powers under such complete command, 
that he never failed (save from physical in- 
Capacity) to execute those engagements which 
are too often made by men of genius ‘only to 
be broken,’ and never shrank from what he felt 
to be a task of disagreeable drudgery, when 
once he had undertaken it.” 

This long quotation will serve to show the 
great superiority of phrenological over meta- 
physical expositions in clearness and terseness, 
for all this waste of words which we have just 
copied could have been expressed in two or 
three lines had the writer used the phrenological 
system of mental nomenclature. Coleridge and 
Mozart had very large Concentrativeness, and 
they could apply their minds continuously for a 
great length of time, and their other faculties 
being of a suitable type, they could elaborate 
astonishing results; but being very deficient in 
Firmness, they became the “sport of circum- 
stances,” and were unstable in all their ways; 
while Southey had large Firmness combined 
with his Concentrativeness, and he stood true 
to his engagements, and carried through un- 
flinchingly his undertakings. We can thus 


— 


readily perceive that if Carpenter instead of 


presenting us with that long-winded waste of 
words had said, “ Coleridge and Mozart had 
very large Concentrativeness, but were deficient 
in Firmness, while Southey possessed both 
faculties large,” every readér—supposing the 
phrenological nomenclature generally in use— 
‘would have known just exactly what kind of 
beings those three men were, so far as that 
myth the Will is concerned, without the addi- 
tion of another word. 

We have called the above quotation a waste 
of words. Now for the proof. On page 573 
he tells us that “In regard to every kind of 
mental activity that does not involve origina- 
tion, the power of the Will, though limited to 
selection, is otherwise unbounded. For al- 
though it can not directly bring objects before 
the consciousness which are not present to it, 
yet it can concentrate the mental gaze (so to 
speak) upon any object that may be within its 
reach, and can make use of this, as we shall 
hereafter see, to bring in other objects by sug- 
gestion or association,” and then turns around 
and informs us that the power of the Will, so 
far from being “ unbounded,” and “ able to con- 
centrate the mental gaze upon any object,” is 
absolutely worthless, and that the operations 
of the mind are “automatic,” and go on of 
themselves. 

These cases of Coleridge and Mozart will 
serve to show the confusion of thought from 
their confounding the personified attribute with 
the spirit itself, and their misapprehension of 
the play of the faculties of Firmness and Con- 
centrativeness. Since Coleridge and Mozart 
could “concentrate their mental gaze” for a 
great length of time on any given subject, we 
might logically conclude that it was an attribute 


of the Will to“ concentrate the mental gaze ;” 


their wills were very strong and determined ; 
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but this would not suit, for it would be con- 
tradicted by the fact that they had very weak 
wills, and were “the sport of circumstances.” 
Hence it was necessary to invent some other 
theory to get rid of this trouble, and the opera- 
tions of their minds were supposed to be taken 
from under the care of their wills, and made 
“purely automatic.” This, however, only ex- 
changed one contradiction for another, for this 
automatic exposition contradicts his affirma- 
tion on page 573, that the Will can concentrate 
the mental gaze upon any object, and “ can 
Virtually determine what shall not be regarded 
by the mind, through its power of keeping the at- 
tention fixed in some other direction.” What is 
such a system of mental science worth which 
gives us no more light than that which we 
derive from such contradictory expositions ? 
Yet Carpenter really deserves considerable 


. credit for not wasting any more words, for 


some other expositors would have given us 
twice as many words and no more light. 

We would inquire, in passing, what is the 
use of a man’s denying Phrenology, when he 
has to use language to disguise his expression 
of phrenological principles ? Carpenter speaks 
of Mozarts “intuitive sense of harmony.” 
Now, what is the difference between the phre- 
nologist’s organ or faculty of Tune and Car- 


penter's intuitive sense of harmony?” We 


can not tell the difference. Phrenologically, | 


Coleridge did not distinguish himself as a 
musician, because his organs of Time and Tune 
were not so largely developed as Mozart’s, and 
metaphysically it was because his “ intuitive 
sense of harmony” was not so large. On page 
573, Carpenter says: Thus no one has ever 
acquired the creative power of genius, or made 
himself a good artist, or a good poet, or gained 


by practice that peculiar insight which char- 


acterizes the original discoverer; for these 
‘ gifts’ are mental instincts or intuitions, which 
may be developed and strengthened by due 
cultivation, but which can never be generated 
de noco.” When the metaphysician has to 
stand and acknowledge the existence of thirty- 
seven “ gifts,” or “ mental instincts,” or “ intui- 
tions,” one after the other as he is questioned, 
what in the name of reason is the yse of his 
saying it is “a fundamental error to suppose 
the entire intellect may be split up into a cer- 
tain number of faculties?’ Carpenter, so. far 
from proving that it is a fundamental error to 
suppose that the entire intellect is split up into 
@ certain number of faculties, actually furnishes 
proof that it is a fundamental truth, by his in- 
ability to explain phenomena on the supposi- 
tion that the mind is a unit, while those very 
phenomena are readily susceptible of clear and 
harmonious expositions on the supposition that 
the intellect “is split up into a certain number 
of faculties.” | 
Again, we frequently see men who are per- 
fectly sane on every subject except one, and on 
that they are perfectly wiid—monomaniacs. If 
the mind is a unit, “ the whole of it (so far as 
we can form a judgment) being called into 
operation in every kind of intellectual process 
which occupies the attention at the time” 
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(Carpenter, page 580), it is absolutely impossible 
to give any rational exposition of insanity, for 
if deranged on one subject, the man must be on 
all. If, however, we say that the mind is not 
a unit, but is endowed with a plurality of 
faculties, and that some particular faculty is 
diseased, and hence the manifestations of dis- 
ordered intellect on that particular topic, we 
have a clear, rational, harmonious, and satis- 
factory exposition of the whole subject. And 
it was not until the advent of phrenologists 
that any rational indications were laid down 
for the treatment of the insane; on the suppo- 
sition that the mind was a unit, whenever an 
individual manifested clearness of intellect on 
some subjects, and was insane on another, he 
was supposed to do whatever was objectionable 
through “ deviltry,” and the roughest measures 
were planned to cure him of his evil disposi- 
tion, and many a wail of woe and anguish has 
arisen from the suffering monomaniac in con- 
sequence of the erroneeus charts handed out 
from the metaphysical temple of science for the 
guidance of the physician. 


Again, on the supposition that the mind is 
not endowed with a plurality of faculties, the 
phenomena of memory are inexplicable. We 
often find men whose memory of figures is ex- 
traordinary, others whose memory of words is 
remarkable, while others, of equal ability in 
other particulars, can not remembe) figures or 
words half so well. On the supposition that 
phrenological revelations are true, we have a 
beautiful exposition. In one class the organ 
of Calculation, Language, Locality, or Individ- 
uality, as the case may bes is largely developed, 
and the individual pessegmes a tenacious mem- 
ory of figures, words, places, or individual 
objects, accordingly. In the other class these 
organs are small, and the¢udividuals possess a 
very defective memory on those particular suL- 
jects. My grandfather was well acquainted with 
a man whose organ of Language was so large 
that he was an accomplished scholar, thorough- 
ly versed in Latin and Greek, yet his organs of 
Individuality, Size, and Color were so defective, 
he could not distinguish the horse on which he 
rode to church, but was obliged to apply toa 
friend to point out his horse, or wait until all 
had departed and take the horse that was left. 
On the supposition that “it is a fundamental 
error to suppose that the entire intellect may 
be split up into a certain number of faculties,” 
such a case is perfectly inexplicable; but on 
phrenological principles the mystery is removed 
at once. 

Since, then, old-school metaphysical dogmas 
can not be made to harmonize with or explaip 
many well-established facts, but on the con- 
trary are directly antagonistic to anything like 
a rational exposition of them, and phrenologi- 
cal revelations harmonize with and give a 
beautiful exposition of these very phenomena, 
we will presume that the reader will adopt. 
without further comment, the phrenological 
revelation that the mind is endowed with a 
e of faculties, and will proceed to show 


urther in our next paper that the phreno- 
logical exposition of those faculties, mstead 


of being “pretty much humbug,” and at war 


with the 


ible, is emphatically sanctioned b 
the Bible. p 7 7 
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On Psychology. 


The s00), the mother of deep feara, of high ln, pes infinite, 

Of glorious dreama, mysterſous tears, of sleaplese inner stylet ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding wha: no more might clone.—Mre. Hemane, 


SHAKSPBARE’S SUPERNATURAL 
CHARACTERS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


THE subject of supernatural beings mani- 
festing themselves in human affairs has ever 
been most fascinating to genius. In the grand 
epic poems of the ancients, the human and the 
superhuman divide the field; Milton made 
the action of his celestial and infernal powers 
the very body of his immortal poem ; and even 
our atheistic Shelleys amd Byrons can not 
keep out of the charmed circle. The subject 
of the metaphysical agencies of the world—the 
good and evil—incarnating themselves in the 
action of human life, gives to the poet at once 
such a vast field for his capacities, and such a 
unique character to his work. Hence it is a 
favorite with genius; but it requires the great- 
est masters to handle it, or it will fall into con- 
tempt. And it is vastly more difficult to give 
the supernatural an extensive treatment in an 
acting drama than it is in the epic poem. 

Shakspeare in several of his plays, such as 
Hamlet, trod on the boundaries of the meta- 
physical world and introduced a ghost. He 
also in the “Tempest” still made further in- 
roads upon it, and introduced the magician 
Prosprro, with his familiar spirit Ariel, and 
othem. of the spirit class; but this was only a 
drama of magic on an uninhabited island. 
Even Shakspeare did not fully succeed in 
reaching the great epic theme of supernatural | 
powers manifesting themselves in the affsirs of 
nations, until he embodied them in his play of 
Macbeth, which as a dramatic composition is 
his masterpiece. 

An. fe. `t must be noted that Shakspeare’s 
Witches are not mere hags, but supernatural 
beings; yet the subject is so nicely managed, 
that these unreal things not only originate the 
theme and shape the action, but they dem- 
selves form so much of the body of the play. 
They are as much realities wpon the stage as 
Macbeth and Banquo: Thus our dramatist 
has brought into palpable relation, performing 
before the audience, the beings of two worlds. 
Herein is Shakspeare's triumph, that he has 
given his spirits a dramatic substanee. ` 

There are other pieces put upon the stage in 
which the deities of mythology are introduced, 
but they never impress The audience with the 
feeling of reality. We see in them nothing but 


| old classical references. They are more of the 


fairy class of pieces, suitable only for the 
Ohristmas holidays, and are not presentable as 
solid dramatic performances. This is some 
what the case with Shakspeare’s play of the 
“Tempest,” which, if preserited at all with due 
effect, requires al that a Charles Kean can do 
for it in fairy-like embellishments. In this 
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drama of mayic, Shakspeare has not evolved a 
legitimate subject of supernatural beings enter- 
ing into the action of human life. They smack 
too much of a defunct mythology. They are 
Homeric in their class and references, without, 
to us, the reality of personages, which made 
them to the Greeks much what the God of 
Israel and his angels were to the Hebrews—at 
once a part of their rcligion and their history. 
Iris, Ceres, Juno, nymphs, etc., are introduced, 
but they are too remote from the class of 
spirits, either good or evil, who will harmonize 
with the Hebrew or Christian theology, and 
they take too little hold of the superstitions of 
modern times. A fiction of supernatural beings 
brought into a modern play must be in harmony 
with the theology and superstitions of the 
times. It must be decidedly of Hebrew or 
Christlan origin. Our poet evidently felt much 
of this when composing the “ Tempest,” which 
called forth from Prospere, as an apology for 
the creatures of his magic charms, one of 
Shakspeare’s most splendid passages, in which 
we here get a deep vein of our own meta- 
physics: | 
These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted inte air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits. shall dissolve, 

And, like this uneubetantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a-rack behind. We are such staff 

As dreams are made of: and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. l 

But in the play of Macbeth, though the 

witches also melt into thin air, yet we have 
substance in effects. Between its supernatural 
beings and action and our own spiritual essence 
and drama of life there is both a metaphysical 
and common harmony. The audience has 
almost as intense a relation with the super- 
human of the play as Macbeth himself. In it 
we have the souls of evil incarnating themselves 
in the drama of human affairs, and the duplex 
subject held between the beings of two worlds 
move together in the unity of a common action, 


They are not far removed from our own race, 


but seem like the spirits of evil beings who 
once were mortals, now continuing their wicked 
parts in the other world, manifesting themselves 
through the mediums of this. They are still 
taking part with us on earth; and there is a 
fiendish attachment in them toward mortal 
existence and acts, as though the drama of this 
life was also theirs in its relations and issues. 
They are neither the offspring of heayen nor 
hell, but as the incorporeal evil powers of the 
earth. The weird sisters are typed more from 
the Witch of Endor than from the heathen 
deities, and they are made more modern in 
their character and tone. Indeed, this famous 
Witch of Israel, who was potent enough to call 
up the spirit of Samuel, might very consistently, 
in the supernatural fiction of Macbeth, be given 
a leading character among the weird sisters. 
They also remind us of the evil spirits who of 
old are said to have possessed people, and who, 


np to this day, are believed to have often in- 
ZÑ sinuated themselves into human tabernacles, 
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and more frequently, in fact generally, to have 
influenced human action. These scemed to 
have such a predispcsition for the tabernacles 
of flesh, that, when they were cast out of men, 
they implored Jesus to let them enter into the 
herd of swine, which, doubtless, was in our 
poet's mind, for he makes one of the sisters 
answer the other that she had been 
Killing swine. 

Moreover, in the present day—in this age of 
Spiritualism—when millions upon millions of 
people firmly believe that departed spirits take 
part still in our affairs, and manifest themselves 
through various ways and many mediums, 
Shakspeare’s dramatic fiction, bringing into the 
play of Macbeth a class of spirits of the type 
of the Witch of Endor, is very effective and 
matter-of-fact-like. 

It is just in this taking hold of the religious 
faith and superstitions of the people that makes 
the supernatural part of Macbeth so effective 
upon the stage; for, in all ages, the belief has 
obtained that the evil powers do work up the 
direful events among mortals, and that the 
agencies of darkness have the mission to tempt 
souls to their ruin. In thus giving his super- 
natural beings a semi-human character, and 
making them so intensely a part, though the 
evil part, of the spiritual agencies of our own 
world—in making them so tangibly related to 
our witches of Endor, and surrounding them 
with so much reference in our theology and 
superstition, our great poet has been most 
happy. Mankind cer has been, and ever will 
be, deeply interesigal in the real or fancied 
Visitation of beingg Spiritual, whose existence 
is prophetic of our,hercafter life, and whose 
continuation in the drama of mortals fore- 
shadows our own continuation. Nor does the 
evil quality of the superhuman lessen the in- 
tensity of the interest, for wicked and dircful 
plays are ever performed in real life, and it is 
a certain explanation, aye even satisfaction, to 
believe them to be inspired and worked-up by 
evil spirits, who are taking part with us and 
managing the issues against human good. 
The Arch Tempter ever has been, and ever 
will be, a potent center of interest and terror, 
not because he was once as a god in light, and 
now “archangel fallen,” but because he was 
cast down into the very heart of human affairs, 
and is the great Tempter with his agents lead- 
ing mankind to their perdition. As long as 
this state remains, he will share the dominion 
of the world with God, and be even a person- 
age of more fascinating interest, for the dark and 
terrible in life is always the most bewitching. 
In Milton, Satan is the hero, and his wing is 
broader to overshadow us, because it has night 
as its fringing. So is it in the great drama of 
practical life. It was not Milton’s design to 
make Satan his hero; but splendid genius finds 
its greatest triumphs on the dark sides of 
Nature. Thus with Shakspeare, and in show- 
ing us, with all the strength of his matchless 
genius, a soul, big In its twinship of good and 


evil, drawn by this fascination native in us, 


intensified by the patency of fiends, into the 
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whirlpool of a drama worked up around him 
by infernal powers, he enters deeply into our 
human sympathies. In much we are all 
Macbeths, and like him we have not only to 
fight against ourselves, but the fiends also, and 
upon their own ground. The sun-tipt Michael 
himself can not hold the field on earth, though 
he did in heaven, against the Power of Dark- 
ness. Jude tells us that when these two great 
archangels were contending over the body of 
Moses, Michael was in himself worsted, and he 
dared not bring a railing accusation against his 
sable antagonist, but resigned the field of strife 
with “the Lord rebuke thee, Satan.” How 
would it have stood had it been Macbeth, 
instead of Moses, that Michael and Satan were 
contending for? There is suggestiveness here 
that brings the interest directly home to our- 
selves; and hence Shakspeare in his Macbeth 
seizes strongly hold of our theological faith and 
our superstitious fears. As we are not chiefly 
interested in “ Archangel Fallen” because he 
was once as a god in light, neither are we in 
Shakspeare’s superhuman beings because they 
melt into thin air, but that, like the Arch 
Tempter, they are concerned with us and are 
working themselves out through our dramas. 
Herein was Shakspeare most happy in chove- 


‘ing a supernatural subject having so much 


reference to all mankind, and in creating beings 
like the souls of the weird dead, who when in 
life were potent enough to call up by their 
charms the spirif of a Samuel. Macbeth is 
Shakspeare's Saul, who, finding himself outside 
the circle of the Power of Good, seeks unto Ais 
Witches of Endor to know his destiny, and 
they call up spirits, not like the faithful Samuel, 
who will rebuke him, but those who will 
Palter with us in a double sense, 


That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 


This supernatural] fiction of the play of Mac- 
beth is most consistent, and, therefore, most 
happy. 

Had Shakspeare in this play brought on the 
stage the gods and goddesses of a defunct 
mythology, he would have failed, and more so 
because of the nature of the subject which he 
had chosen, and yet it is this subject which has 
given birth not only to a splendid drama, but 
also to the type of character of Macbeth. He 
might let these old classic deities take part in 
his Tempest’—a play of magic—but dared 
not let them take part in the great drama of 
humanity. Christian nations could not accept 
Pluto as the Arch Fiend, nor allow any of the 
Greek deities to meddle in our affairs. They 
might do it among the ancient Greeks, but not 
ainong modern Christians. It is true that 
Shakspeare brings on Hecate as the mistress of 
all the witches, and she is the goddess of the 
moon; but it is the weird sisters who fill our 
mind from first to last, and Hecate is but one 
of them with a classical name. They have all 
the Hebrew or Christian type of witches. 


earth, and to affect people as s ruling power 
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in their fits of insanity and madness. Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make mad ;” 
and Hecate, the most potent spirit of night, 
and her subordinate spirits of darkness, make 
Macbeth mad, and draw him down to perdition. 

But this happy choice of subject and typing 
of his superhuman powers would not have 
realized such great and manifold effects, both 
dramatic and metaphysical, had not Shakspeare, 
in his play of Macbeth, given all its weird tone 
and tangibility in effects, at the same time so 
masterly weaving the action of supernatural 
beings in the unity of a literal drama. There 
is more dramatic science unfolded by Shak- 
speare in his play of Macbeth than in any other 
of his works. Metaphysical methods wonder- 
fully abound in this play, and its dramatic 
machinery is most elaborate and well fitted. 
As a musical theorist testing the Messiah can 
seo.in it not only Handel's power of genius, 
but also his profound knowledge of counter- 
point, so the critic can see in Macbeth that 
Shakspeare has put there all the might of his 
genius and all his dramatic science and skill. 
Here is the master as well as the matchless mind. 
All the effects which Shakspeare has put in 
_ this play he has done with design, and his 
methods are traceable. Let us analyze some of 
its supernatural portions, which is the most 
difficult part of his subject in treatment, and 
upon the effects of which all the rest hung, and 
we shall at once see the great dramatic master 
+ evolving his science, as well as the capacity of 
his genius. We have the prophecy of both at 
the very opening. 

ACT FIRST. 


Schxk 1.—An Open Place. Thunder and Lightning. 
Enter three Witches. | 
When shall we three meet again— 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
When the hurlyburly’s done, 
When the battle's lost and won. 
That will be ere set of sun. 
Where the place ? 
2 Witch. Upon the heath; 
3 Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 
1 Witch. I come, Graymalkin | 
All. Paddock calls: Anon. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 
[ Witches vanish 


1 Mic. 
2 Witch. 


8 Witch. 
1 Witch. 


Here is preparation, and then the quality 
and tone of that preparation! The scene is 
brief and abrupt, but it is a great prophecy of 
the drama and issues to come. Take it away 
and the play will not be perfect in dramatic 
art. And yet the action has not begun; it is 
the overture to the supernatural, and at once 
gives the subject into the hands of those 
designed to hold it and to work up the action. 
Had they come on in the second scene instead 
of the first, the method would not have been 
perfect nor the preparation there, neither in 
dramatic nor metaphysical effects. Again, that 
the weird sisters should meet in thunder and 
lightning, any writer of plays might conceive, 
but that bricf scene has all the quality of 
_ Shakspeare’s dramatic genius. There are the 
unique forms and weird tone in it, and in its 
very. brevity there is quantity. Had the scene 
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been ten times as long, but destitute of those 
forms and tone, it would not have been as 
much, either in quality or quantity for dramatic 
development; and even with both, it would 
have been less artistic, for the play must grow 
upon us—the greater must come hereafter. A 
less masterly dramatist, even though a great 
poet, would most likely have produced some- 
thing more splendid and elaborately infernal, 
and then he would have failed in an acting 
play. It is more tham probable that this would 
have been the case with Milton. Out of that 
bit of supernatural subject the rest has been 
developed. The critic analyzing the whole 
will find in it the same quality and tone. De- 
velopment always proves tlie master’s science. 
The second scene is held between the 
humans, in which the wounded soldier tells of 
the victory of Macbeth. Here we see more, 
unfolded of the method of treatment, and that 
Shakspeare is, very properly, giving the man- 
agement into the hands of his superhuman 
powers; for that battle and its issue was 
worked up by them; so was the defeat of 
Norway and the rebel Thane of Cawdor, and 


also the arrival of this news, directly. upon that. 


of the victory, that from Duncan might come 
the command— N 


Go, pronounce his death, 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 


And not only had they in their programme 
of performance the issue of that battle, which 
was to be lost and won” ere set of sun,” 
with the defeat of Norwa and the uprooting 
of the Thane of Cawdor toplufit Macbeth, but 
they have also Duncan’s øg seat for him, and 
much more premanaged in their programme. 
Hence they must have the opening scene to 
foreshadow the action, and · prepare the move- 
ments; and they time and shape the second 
scene, for they are immediately going to give 
in the next a dramatic surpfise. We see them. 
in the play throughout, even when they do not 
appear on the stage. 

Scene third, the witches hold on the heath, 
according to appointment, to meet Macbeth. 
And here we have another rich illustration of 
Shakspeare's nice treatment of his most difficult 
subject. He first gives the weird tone to the 
scene, before he brings about the meeting, and 
yet the witches’ dialogue has but very little 
reference to the action of the play; it is to 
stamp their type, and give the supernatural 
quality. See the character and unique forms 
of it: 

A Heath. Thunder. Enter three Witches. 


1 Witch. Where hast thou been, sister ? 
2 Witch. Killing swine. 
3 Nich. Sister, where thou? 
1 Hitck. A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
And mounch'd. and mounch'd, and mounch'd. 
“ Give me,” quoth I: 


Arint thee, witch!’ the ramp-fed ronyon 


cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gona master o' the 
Tiger: 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
TI do, PTH do, and Tl! do. 


2 Witch. Til givo thee a wind. 


— ——— — 
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1 Witch. Thou art kind. 
3 een. And I another. 


1 Pich. And I myself have all the other. 
s * > s 


è 
Look what I have. 
2 Witch. Show me, sbow me. 
1 Witch. Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. 
3 Witch. A drum, 2 drum; 
Macbeth doth come. 


All. The weird sisters. hand in hand, 


Posters of the soa and land, 

Thus do go about, about ; 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine: 
Pease !—the charm’s wound up. 

That bit of composition shows more of 
dramatic gentus and art than would fifty great 
soliloquies. This will surprise many who will 
sec not much in it, and that of a very common 
quality. But there is more painting in two 
tuuches—seeming daubs—given by the brush 
of a great master, than in many a large picture 
which would delight the eye of the crowd, but 
which would not have on its yards of canvas 
enough even to provoke the contempt of an 
artist, much less draw out his admiration, and 
yet, perchance, he would give his left hand to 
purchase the power for his right to give those 
two touches on the master painter's canvas. 
What a witchy picture of type of character 
there is in the two daubs the sisters give: 

1 Witch. Look what I have. 
2 Witch. Show me, show me. 

It takes us in its performance with its eager- 
ness and wicked simplicity. It is like a group 
of innocent girls running together, the leader 


with the burden of interest, “Look what I- 


have!” to be tollowed with the eager exclama- 
tion of desire from every tongue, “Show me, 
show me!” But then there is in this simplicity 
and eagerness such a volume of fiendish sub- 
ject, that its very suggestiveness of something 
related to a group of innocent maidens is a 
master touch of weird painting; two more 
daubs of the same character immediately 
(animate in the action) Here I have a pilot’s 
thumb, wreck’d as homeward he did come,” 
and our minds are filled at once with a thousand 
wicked dramas of the fiends, while the quick 
breaking off, by the 8d Witch— A drunr, a 
drum; Macbeth doth come,” hurries on, with 
weird music in the rhythm, the soul of the 
drama of Macbeth, even before he has made 
his entrée in the action of the play. The phys- 
ical picture of direful wrecks of home-bound 
mariners, and the metaphysical picture of the 
wreck of the soul of Macbeth, home-bound 
from victorious wars, leap together into the 
scene to strike our mental vision. 

All through the verse of the witches’ parts 
there can be detected a weird harmony, not 
only in the rhythm, but in the very fone of 
its metaphysics. This doubtless suggestea to 
Locke the design of composing to those parts 
his. celebrated music. He saw that he could 
imitate the peculiar metaphysical chords and 
forms which Shakspeare had given to his 
supernatural theme, and that he could embody 


in harmony the weird subtilty of its qualitics, 
and, by making palpable to the car the strain / 
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of subject, help to bring out in the performance 
its rare effects. Had the magician Beethoven 
elaborately worked upon every bit of Shak- 
speare’s supernatural subject, by way of testing 
what quantity and quality was in it, he might 
have given a still grander illustration, in a more 
extensive form, and composed a great weird 
musical drama, strictly imitating Shakspeare’s 
subject and treatment. All that can be done 
to make palpable in the performance the 
demoniac theme, of the play of the witches, 
whether of musical accompaniment, scenic 
effects, or dramatic rendering, can not more 
than illustrate Shakspeare. Our matchless 
dramatist has not only given so much meta- 
physical theme to be embodied in harmonic 
effects, but he has incarnated his supernatural 
influences in every conceivable form of the 
drama, as though he was aiming everywhere 
to make his weird chords tell. Sometimes it 
is his peculiar preparation and sudden resolu- 
tion of the action and plot that catches us with 
a charmed power, and throws us into the 
demoniac interest of the play, and Macbeth it 
draws down as though he was in a whirlpool 
of infernal influences. See the cxample of this 
in Macbeth's first meeting with the witches. 
We have noticed their typing of themselves, 
the preparation, and the bringing on of Macbeth. 
Banquo describes them, but it is to Macbeth’s 
“ Speak if you can:—What are you?” that they 
answer : 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hall to thee, thane of 

Glamis! 

This he knows, but it is to intensify a sur- 
prise burdened with wicked design in their 
programme. 

2 Witch. All bail, Macbeth! bail to thee, thane of 

* Cawdor! 

He is in the whirlpool now, and the climax 
drowns him in his perdition. 

8 Witch. All hail, Macbeth t that shall be king here- 

after. 

Their “ Hail” to Banquo is but to sink Mac- 
beth deeper, and there is much development to 
come of it in the play thereafter. The result 
reached, they vanish. No tarrying now, for 
the subject is working in. 

Macbeth. Your children shall be kings. 

Banquo. You shall be king. 

Macbeth. And thane of Cawdor, too; went it not so? 

All is timed in the management of the fiends, 
and now their evil drama comes on with a rush. 

(Rosse and Angus enter.) 
Rosse. And, for an earnest of a greater honor, 


He bade me, from him, call thee thane of 
Cawdor! 


In which addition, bail, most worthy thane ! 
The rush of the fulfillment is overwhelming, 
But mark, this is not like the mere stage- 
managers denowements. It is strongly dramatic 
In metaphysical effects, which only genius can 
produce. See how in that quality it immedi- 
ately fills Macbeth’s mind. 
Glamip. and thane of Cawdor. 
The greatest iz behind. 
* + * + 0 
Two truths are told. 


As happy prolozues to the swelling act 
Of the imperia! theme. 
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This supernatural soliciting 

Can not be ill; can not be good. If ill. 

Why hath it given me carnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? Iam thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seuted heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings: 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Ir smothered in surmise; and nothing is 

But what is not. 


The play moves on, and all its direful issues 
grow into a great drama; but though the super- 
natural powers have been “ behind the scenes,” 
moving the whole along, yet they do not. 
appear in the. play again until the V. scene of 
the Third Act, when Hecate, their mistress, 
comes into the action rebuking them. 


The Heath. Thunder. Enter Hecate, meeting the Three 
Witches. 
1 Witch. Why, how now, Hecate? you look angrily. 
Hecate. Have I not reason, beldames as you are, 
Saucy and overbold? How did you dare 
To trade and trafic with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death ; 
And J, the mistress of your charms, 
The close contriver of all harms, 
Was never call'd to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of our art? 
[The “art” of the Evil Powers to lead man- 
kind to their perdition; another proof that this 


was Shakspeare's principal subject.] 


But make amende now: Get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron 

Meet me l' we morning; thither he 
Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels, and your spella provide, 
Your charme:and everything beside. 


There is sv much of the semi-human in this— 
so much of our ancient and modern Witch of 
Endor class and matter. They are as wicked 
spirits going to practice professionally, as when 
in mortality. But, as before dwelt upon, it is 
these human references, and their sceming 
kindred to the spirits of human beings, that 
catches such a deep hold of our interest, and 
gives to the whole the character of a legitimate 
play, and not that of a mere dramatic phantas- 
magoria. But there ts a dignity directly added 
to the caste of these supernatural beings, by the 
rank of Hecate as mistress, or Spirit of the 
Moon. 


I'm for the afr; this night I'll epend 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end. 
Great business must be wrought ere noon. 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vnporoun drop profound; 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground: 
And that, distilled by magic slights, 
è Shall raise such artificial sprites, 
Ags, by the strength of their illusion, 
Shall draw him on to his confusion. 

Here we have reference to the supposed evil 
influences of the moon, and the fiction that 
brings Hecate into the play is thus nicely sus- 
tained, by this shaping toward modern super- 
stition and popular belief. 

The principal witch scene is at the opening 
of the Fourth Act. Every one who has seen 

Macbeth performed will remember the scene 
at the “Pit of Acheron” around the magic 
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cauldron. The performance is not more strik- 
ing than the text. In fact, the critic would 
revel more in the text. Read it again to test 
its witchy tone; mark its dramatic weird sub- 
ject and coloring, and then fancy what “ hell- 
broth” was ever mixed with such acceptable 
ingredients—what witches could offer such a 
drink offering to the infernal deities, as did 
Shakspeare’s witches ? 


A Dark Cave. In the middle a Cauldron Boiling. 
Thunder. Enter the Three Witches. 
1 Witch. Thrice the brindled cat hath mew'd— 
2 Witch. Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whin'd. 
8 Witch. Harper cries: ‘*’Tis time, tis time.“ 
1 Witch. Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison'd entrails throw. 
Toad, that under coldest stone, 
Days and nights hast thirty-one. 
Swelter'd venom, sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i' the charmed pot! 
Double, double, toil and tronble; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork, and blind-worm's eting, 
Lizard's leg, and oulet's wing, 
For a charm of powerfal trouble; 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
Double, double, toil and trouble 3 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
8 Witch. Scale of drazon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches’ mummy: maw and gulf 
Of the ravin'd salt-rea shark; 
Root of hemlock, digg’d i' the dark; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew; 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Silver'd in the moon's eclipse; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips; 
Finger ef birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and stab; 
Add unto a tiger's chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron, 
Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


Enter Hecate and the other Three Wehe. 


Tecate. O, well done! 1 commend your pains, 
And every one shall share i' the gains; 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 


All. 


2 Witch. 


All. 


Au. 


Then their characteristic revelry song. 

Black spirits and white, 
- Red spirits and gray: 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 

2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes: 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. 


The charms are complete. Macbeth is drawn 
on to his destiny, which he comes to them to 
have revealed, and he is further entrapped into 
the meshes of the drama of the Evil Powers 
among mortals. Having, by his deeds, sold to 
the fiends his “eternal jewel,” and run his 
chosen course, he closes the tragic action of 
his life with the burden of the moral of the 
play: 

And be those juggling fends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 


That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it. to our hope. 


The play of Macbeth is a great sermon 
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HON. E. O. SCRANTON. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER.* 

THe general build and make-up 
of this organization indicated, first, 
a good framework and an excellent 
constitution. The chest and all 
the vital organs were well develop- 
ed; large lungs, with ample breath- 
ing power; a large heart, with good 
circulation ; a capacious stomach, 
with excellent digestion. We infer 
that he was out of a hardy and 
long-lived stock; that his progen- 
itors must have attained very old 
age, possibly near a hundred 
years; no indication of disease or 
premature decay was apparent in 
his whole organization. In fine, 
all things favored the inference 
that he, too (accidents except- 
ed), might live healthfully and 
long. So much for the body. But 
what of the brain? This: it was 
one of the largest class, and well 
supported by a healthy physiology, ZR 
and amply developed in nearly SESS 
every part. It was broad between } 
the ears, giving executiveness ; high 
in the crown, giving decision, per- 
severance, and steadfastness ; high 
in the top, indicating integrity, de- 
votion, faith, hope, and kindness; 
and broad through the temples, 
indicating mechanical ingenuity, 
economy, constructiveness, and love 
for the beautiful in art. 

He was large in the intellect, the perceptive 
faculties predominating, rendering him at once 
a practical, matter-of-fact, and a common-sense 
man. The reflective faculties, including Caus- 
ality and Comparison, were also large, enabling 
him to comprehend and apply principles in a 
definite manner. He could appreciate the 
value of property, realizing its worth and the 
best way to use it. He understood mechanism; 
was ingenious in planning, contriving, and de- 
vising ways and means to accomplish difficult 
ends. Was methodical and systematic, accurate 
in his estimates as to values; could measure 
well by the eye in judging of formas, sizes, pro- 
portions, and of distance; had an excellent 
memory of faces, places, thoughts, experiences, 
and all things which he saw. He was prompt, 
off-hand, and could decide a question as satis- 
factorily in a moment as in a week. Was the 
opposite of an irresolute, timid, procrastinating 
spirit, ana disposed to strike while the iron was 
hot. 

His Cautiousness was but moderately de- 
veloped, and if he failed it was likely to be 
through indiscretion, or venturing where a 
more cautious or prudent man would hesitate 
to go. He may have made investments or 
engaged in speculations beyond his control; 
but aside from this we see no reason why he 
was not eminently successful in almost any 


* From Appleton’s Railway Guide. 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. EBASTUS C. SCRANTON. 


department of business, and well adapted to 
take a leading position even among leading 
men. As a banker, a broker, a merchant, or a 
manufacturer, he would have excelled. He 
was at once a dignified, intelligent, honest, 
frank, straightforward, manly man. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Hon. Erastus C. Scranton, late President of 
the New York and New Haven Railway—says 
a cotemporary, the Journal and Courier of New 
Haven—was born in Madison, Conn., about 
the year 1808. In early life, he, like most of 
the enterprising young men of that vicinity, en- 
gaged in the coasting trade, gradually extend- 
ing his business until he became largely inter- 
ested in commercial adventures, from Connec- 
ticut to Florida. He was extensively engaged 
in commercial and banking business in Georgia 
and Florida, and accumulated a handsome for- 
tune, with which he returned to his Madison 
home. His active and energetic nature still 
demanded occupation, and from his reputation 
for financial sagacity and resoluteness of pur- 
pose, he was sought out by his Connecticut 
friends to take the laboring oar in many of 
their public improvements and enterprises. 
He was an active friend of the New Haven and 
New London Railway. With his brothers 
and other capitalists he founded the town of 
Scranton, Pa., and developed that system of 
mines and railways which has given wealth to 
a considerable portion of the State of Pennsyl- 
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vania. On the organization of the 
Elm City Bank (now Second Na- 
tional Bank), of New Haven, he 
was elected its president, and held 
that office till his death, managing 
its large capital of one million of 
dollars with great sagacity and suc- 
cess. In 1858 he was offered the 
nomination for Governor by an 
American party, but he declined 
the honor. In 1860 he was elected 
to the Senate from the Sixth Dis- 
trict, and in several Legislatures 
he represented the town of Madison 
in the House of Representatives. 
Though New Haven was his winter 
and business residence for several 
years, he did not make it his per- 
manent home till 1864, and imme- 
me": diately afterward he was elected 
Mayor of the city by the Republi- 
== cans. He was a candidate for re- 

election last year, and, though de- 
= feated, his popularity was evinced 
= by the fact that he ran five hun- 
dred votes ahead of the Republican 
candidate for Governor. Last year 
he was elected President of the 
New York and New Haven Rail- 
way, and under his untiring and 
sagacious oversight great improve- 
ments and reforms were being de- 
veloped in its management. His 


Madison, was at the same time 
elected President of the Shore Line 
Railway, and by the energetic and 
harmonious action of the two, the 
railway along the Sound was being 
managed with greater ability and success than 
ever before. This interest will severely feel his 
loss. Probably no man in the State surpassed 
Mr. Scranton in business capacity. It seemed 
to be a pleasure to him to do the work of half 
a dozen men. He was always cheerfully kind 
and inspiring, and work in his hands seemed 
only a healthy recreation. His social life was 
like his business life, free, gencrous, frank, and 
cordial, gathering friends and garnering friend- 
ship, till the whole city knew and loved him. 
In giving an account of the sudden death of 
Mr. Scranton, which occurred on Dec. 29,.1866, 
the same paper says: “ As President of the New 
York and New Haven Railway Company, Mr. 
Scranton was obliged to make frequent trips 
over the road, and at six o'clock and thirty 
minutes A.M., on the 29th inst., he left this cit 
on one of those trips, accompanied by his 
daughter, an only child, a young lady of about 
twenty years. At Norwalk depot he got out 
of the cars and crossed the street north of the 
depot, to transact some business at a store. 
The train started before he got back, and he 
ran around the west end of the depot to catch 
the cars. He seized hold of the rails of a plat- 
form, and at that moment his foot slipped and 
he fell partially under the car. He seemed to 
the spectators to roll over two or three times, 
apparently endeavoring to get away, but was, 
almost in an instant, caught under the wheels, 
and two cars, passed over him, the wheels 


literally severing his body. To a person who 


ran to his aid he said, ‘I am cut in two, and 
almost immediately expired. So sad a termina- 
tion of an honorable and useful life: plunged 
the whole city into grief, and everywhere the 
event was discussed in deep sorrow for the 

ublic loss, and heartfelt sympathy for the 


reaved family and friends of the deceased.” 
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Oh, happy they the bappiest of their kind 
- Whom goutle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their helngs blend. —Thomson, 


ALTOGETHER WRONG! 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Th other day we bethought ourself—a very 
unusual and unpreccdented proceeding, no 
doubt—to ask a question. Being a woman, 
we are curious; being naturally of an enter- 
prising disposition, our curiosity is pretty cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to find an outlet. 

We had pondered the subject within ourself 
for some time, and finally concluded to carry 
it straight to headquarters, and have the matter 
decided at once, by the very best authority, a 
man. (Men are supposed, you know, Public, 
to be able to answer all the questions women 
can conjure up—a popular fallacy, as any one 
can speedily find out for him or herself, by 
asking enough questions!) However, we watch- 
ed our opportunity, and cleverly propounded 
our subject to a gentleman who supposes him- 
self, and probably ia, quite up to the average 
of Adamkind. 

“Do you know we have been listening to 
your conversation for the last ten minutes?“ 

“ Have you?” And he looked as if we ought 
to be very much edified by the sublime privi- 
lege. None the Jess we carried our destroying 
sword into his camp, however! 

“ Yes, and we want to know why you always 
talk such nonsense to ladies?” 

“Nonsense!” with an injured air. 

“ Yes—what was it but nonsense ?” 

Our gentleman: stroked his whiskers retro- 
spectively—he hadn’t much to say for himself. 
Looking back upon his conversation, it didn't 
sound much like the Proverbs of Solomon! 

„Why, I am sure I talked about the weather 
—and the fashions—and—and—lots of things! 
What else could I talk about, I'd like to 
know ?” 

“What do you talk about in the society of 
gentlemen ?” 

„Oh, that's a different thing. We talk of 
politics—news—current topics of the day, I 
suppose.” 

“But why don’t you talk about the same 
things to women ?” 

“ Because there isn’t one woman in twenty 
who reads the newspapers, or keeps up with 
the general literature of the day—that’s why!“ 

We were silenced, pro tem., but not con- 
vinced, so we carried the question still farther 
—to the ladies themselves. 

“It is true,” confessed one. “I never pre- 
tend to read newspapers; as for the books of 
the day, their titles are all I know anything 
about!“ 

“ But why is this ?” 

“I never get time to read, now-a-days !” 

“ Never get time!” we pondered. And what 
becomes of all the time? Have the days wax- 
ed shorter than when you were a bright, intel- 
ligent girl? or do the hours contain fewer 
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minutes? Yes, we know the answer you 
would make; you are married now, with a 
husband and little ones to claim your atten- 
tion, and a house to overlook; but surely hus- 
band and children and little ones need not eat 
up all your time! When once a woman gets 
so that she has no time to read, she might as 
well go a little farther, and have no time to 
live! When the Brain stops growing and the 
Mind has its gates shut, life becomes a tread- 
mill sort of affair at the best. Time should 
never be allowed to govern us; we should 
govern time. 

Just look at the house of my friend who 
“never gets time to read!“ It is not only neat 
—it is distressingly clean. You can not walk 
in without feeling painfully conscious of the 
three grains of mud that may have adhered to 
your soles; you sit down, aware that your 
hostess is nervously hoping the chair covers 
won't get dragged down. Dust is a thing per- 
secuted and driven forth — all the furniture 
stands by rule and plummet—the piano is 
opened merely for show, and the books on the 
center-table are put there only to be looked at! 
„All my house is just like my parlor!” says 
our friend triumphantly, and we have no doubt, 
more’s the pity, that it is so! All the rooms 
are scrubbed and swept and dusted and turned 
downside up and upside down once in so often, 
no matter whether they are used or not! If 
there is an atom of dust in the southwest cor- 
ner of the scuttle-stairs, our friend is miserable ; 


if a spider weaves its gossamer thread across 


the cornices of the ceiling, step-ladders, ser- 
vants, and long-hand}ed brooms are ordered to 
the rescue! It is her ambition to be a model 
housekeeper, and she, is determined to reach 
that ambition if she dies at her post! 

Look at her little children they are like so 
many wax dolls. 1 worked a week on that 
braided apron, says the mother, exultantly 
turning Wax Doll Number One around, the 
better to display her elaborate finery. Think 
of it, ye who count the days by the good works 
ye accomplish therein—who call the hours 
your Master's, not your own! A whole week 
of God's long bright days wasted on a child's 
useless adornments! And this is the woman 
who is subsiding into a mere animated drudge, 
because, forsooth, she has “ no time to read !” 

“ I have finished Helen’s skirts,” goes on our 
devoted slave—what else can we call her? 
“Six of them, and I put nineteen tucks on 
each, and scolloped them all round the edge. 
I had to sit up nights to do it, though! And 
I don't know when I ever shall finish the 
baby’s cashmere robe !” 

Now we like to see pretty things, dainty 
embroidery and trim stitching, as well as any 
daughter of Eve in the land. But we don’t 
like to see these crushing and elbowing Soul 
and Mind out of all existence. There is—or 
ought to be—a time for all things, fancy needle- 
work included. But as for making ourselves 


slaves to the miserable frippery of flecting 
fashion, that we don’t believe in, no, and never 
shall ! 

We know there is a class of conservatives, 
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mostly in black silk dresses, false “ fronts,” and 
spectacles, who disseminate much mischief by 
perpetually holding up past ages tous. “ Wo- 
men don’t begin to work as they did when I 
was a girl!” is their cry. Well, why should 
they, when you come to think of the matter ? 
Neither do men. Machinery has stepped in 
to our aid. Invention is at work all the time 
to lift the heavy burden from overworked 
shoulders and wearied hand’. We should be 
more than foolish, we should be wicked, if we 
persisted now in working as they did in the 
days when our grandmothers were girls. 

No time to read!” Male time] Put a few 
tucks less in the elaborate garments, a few 
stitches less in the long, long seams that con- 
tinue to devour your leisure hours. Buy a 
sewing- machine, even if you go in calico a 
year to pay for it. Your family will be none 
the worse if you mix less cake and beat fewer 
eggs and conserve less sugared fruit; in fact, 
they will be rather the gainers, as far as dys- 
pepsia and headache and annual doctor’s bills 
are concerned. And if your husband is any- 
thing on earth but a spoiled epicure, he would 
far rather have an intelligent companion, who 
can converse with him on equal grounds, than 
a table full of sweets and indigestibles. As 
for his clothes, bless the man! do you suppose 
he knows or cares whether the stitches in his 
shirt-sleeves are miscroscopically small, or that 
his stockings are darned in the old laborious 
way, “when you can’t tell them from woven 
work?” Let the work be done neatly and strong- 
ly, and tell us, if you can, most exigeant [exact- 
ing] of housekeepers, what else is necessary ? 

Men say of the woman with whom they are 
brought in contact, “ She is an intelligent per- 
son; she has read extensively; she is posted 
in what is going on in the world!” They 
never say, “ She is a beautiful seamstress ; she 
cleans house eight times a year,” or “she gets 
breakfast over by candle-light!” You may 
immolate yourself soul and body on the altar 
of the housekeeping Moloch, and ten to one 
they won't appreciate the sacrifice! They do 
not see the necessity of it—neither do we. 

We ought to be past the age when women 
make mere drudges of themselves out of a mis- 
taken idea of duty, but it seems we are not. It 
is so easy to neglect book and pen and daily 
paper, because this thing and that thing and 
the other thing “must be done.” Must is a 
marvelously elastic word, sometimes! Don’t 
give way to it when the interests of your 
mental and intellectual nature are concerned! 
Once more we say, make time! The hour you 
devote to the living, moving history of to-day 
—to the books that fill your memory with 
pleasant things and new ideas—will never be 
missed when sunset comes. 

Set open the chambers of your mind—sweep 
them, brush away the dust and cobwebs of 
antiquity, let in the free fresh air of the nine- 
teenth century, and invite guests from every 
land and clime! Don’t fall into the miserable 
refrain of “no time!’ We can respect a ma- 
chine as a machine—we owe deference to the 
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honest, bard-working drudge as a drudge—but 
we have neither respect, deference, nor pa- 
tience with the educated woman of the year 
1867 who finds no time to read the newspapers. 
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PLAIN WORDS WITH THE BIG BOYS, 
ABOUT PRYING AND SNEAKING. 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


THERE used to be an old gentleman in busi- 
ness here, who, though wealthy, and at the 
head of a well-established house, had an ugly 
habit which caused him to be generally de- 
spised. Like all the bad habits that ever fasten 
themselves on people, it had evidently attach- 
ed itself to him when he was a boy, and had 
grown up with him. In going into anybody’s 
counting-house on business, this old gentleman 
would cast his eyes about him to see what in- 
formation he could pick up. Instead of stand- 
ing at the counter, he would edge up to the 
desk and look over the top of it to see if there 
were any letters lying open which he could 
read. If he came to receive a check, he would 
furtively glance over the margin of your check- 
book while you drew the check for him, so 
that he might see the names and amounts of 
other checks which you had entered there. 
His particular delight seemed to be to pry over 
an open account book. By long practice he had 
accustomed himself to read upside-down as 
well as in the ordinary way, so that if you 
were careless enough to leave your books or 
papers exposed on your desk, they were sure 
to be the victims of his investigating disposi- 
tion, while he would stand quietly waiting and 
as quietly gratifying his curiosity at your ex- 
pense. 

The amount of information which this old 
fellow picked up in this way in the course of 
a long business career must have been stupen- 
dous. A sly glance may often have given him 
information which he could have acquired in 
no other way. A few moments spent in eaves- 
dropping, where other men were talking on 
what did not concern him, may have afforded 
valuable suggestion for the day’s operations. 
A peep at a half-opened telegram may have 
furnished hints which served as a basis for a 
profitable purchase of stocks or merchandise. 
But with all this old person’s industrious 
searchings for knowledge, with all his wealth, 
and his success in business, and in finding out 
all about other people’s business, the name of 
“ Old Sneak” so firmly cemented itself to him 
that it became a part of him, in the estimation 
of all who knew him. Men who dealt with 
him would often close books which were lying 
open on their desks, and cover letters and 
papers which were exposed when he entered 
their doors. 

There are few boys who would like to grow 
up,with such a character for prying and sneak- 
ing as this old man had. But there are many 
boys and mcn who, while they are not habit- 
ual meddlers in other men’s affairs, do not 
hesitate surreptitiously to acquire information 
which is none of their business. 
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Here is a lad who has been to the post-office 
for letters. He brings half a dozen or a dozen 
to his employer. What is contained in those 
letters is none of the boy's business; nor does 
it concern him who wrote them, what are the 
places and dates post-marked on them, whether 
they contain inclosures or not, or whether the 
handwriting is that of regular correspondents 
or of somebody who has not been heard from 
before. All those things are his employer’s 
business, and not his; and the boy or man who 
will fumble over a letter intrusted to him, hold 
it up to the light to see if it contains an in- 
closure, or to try to discover the style of the 
handwriting, or who will study the post-mark 
carefully to obtain from it information which 
he would be afraid to ask for openly, is but a 
step removed in perfidious criminality from the 
sly rascal who breaks the seal of the letter, or 
the bolder villain who actually robs the mail. 


A lad in a lawyer’s office in this city was in 
the habit of opening letters which were in- 
trusted to him to deliver, whenever he found 
the gummed envelope sufficiently moist (from 
its freshness) to enable him to do so. The 
lawyer had reason to suspect him, and one day 
set a trap for him. He gave him a letter, with 
instructions to take it to a neighboring lawyer, 
and wait for an answer. The lad started off 
with the letter, but presently came back, look- 
ing very blank indeed, and confusedly stam- 
mering out something about, “Did you want 
me to deliver that letter?” The question and 
the confusion revealed the fact that the youth- 
ful sinner, having ſoukd the gum so moist that 
he could safely open the envelope, had opened 
it, of course with the intention of sealing it 
again, and had found, to his dismay, that the 
letter read, “ Please give the bearer a good thrash- 
ing!” Had he retained his self-possession on 
making this discovery, he might have left the 
letter as directed, and hurried away without 
the “answer;” but his sin found him out, and 
his confusion overcame him, and, guilty and 
abashed, he returned to his employer and re- 
ceived a severe reprimand and a dismissal. It 
is more than probable that his prying habits 
never gained him any information worth hav- 
ing. It is certain that they lost him a very 
good situation. 

A prying sneak is no gentleman. He will 
sacrifice the interests of his best friend in order 
to gratify his desire for procuring knowledge 
of that which is none of his business; and he 
who will stoop to this will stoop to any mean 
trick, no matter how low or contemptible. He 
may acquire an expertness in such things 
which will make him a good burglar or pick- 
pocket, or even a detective policeman. He 
may reach such a degree of skillfulness as to 
be sent abroad to listen at the key-holes of the 
door of foreign ministers, to catch and report 
so much as he can steal of their private con- 
versation. But, as he stoops to these things, 
he puts himself in position to receive from 
society the moral kicks which his unprincipled 
conduct deserves. 

Boys! remember that nobody respects one 
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who is continually spying into other people’s 
affairs — who is sneaking and prying and 
nosing into what does not concern him. He 
is known as a mean fellow, and though he may 
be made use of by the unscrupulous and 
designing to further their purposes, and though 
he may in consequence boast himself of his 
ability in the way of picking up what does not 
belong to him, yet he is despised by the very 
people who would thus make use of him. 

The world is full enough of information 
which can be honorably and fairly acquired, 
without sneaking into that which is the ex- 
clusive property of other people. Success in 
life is vastly more apt to follow a manly, open 
course, than the despicable course of the sneak. 
Hold up your heads like Christian gentlemen. 
Go honestly and straightforward to work at 
getting information, and manfully making use 
of it after you have obtained it, and you will 
the better enjoy your success, and be the more 
respected as you enjoy it. 


— e ͤ—ñ—‚.x— 
ENOOURAGEBMENT. 


Work while you can— 
Time’s flitting by; 
Gather the moments, 
Quickly they fly. 
Cheerily labor ; 
Workmen are few, 
Large is the harvest, 
There’s plenty to do. 


The enemy soweth 

Tares in the field; 
Thistles and thorns 

Doth the wilderness yield. 


Cast with a bounteous 
And plentiful hand, 

Seeds that shall cover 
The length of the land. 


Work while you can, 
And work while you may; 
Soon the night cometh, 
Soon passeth the day. 
— Moravian. 


— ———— 


Wrrnour Gop In THE WORD. There is no 
other conceivable privation to be compared 
with an ignorance of our Creator. If a man 
be blind, he but loses the outward light. If a 
man be deaf, he but loses music and the sweet 
converse of friends. If a man be bereaved of 
companions, and the nearest and dearest kin- 
dred are plucked from his bosom, —if he be per- 
secuted and imprisoned, and torn limb from 
limb, by the hatred and malice of men, —he is 
only beneath a temporary cloud which will 
pass away like the vapor of the morning. But 
if he is without God,“ he is a wanderer and 
a solitary in the universe, with no haven or 
hope before him when beaten upon by the 
storms of fate; with no home or sanctuary to 
flee to, though all the spirits of darkness should 
have made him their victim.— Horace Mann. 
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THE GOSPEL AMONG THE ANIMALS. 


A Sermon Preached in the Church of the Messiah, January 18, 1867, 
BY SAMUEL O8GOOD, D.D. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Messrs. FowLer anp WELLS: In reply to your request, 
I send you my sermon on our true relation to the animal 
world, and am encouraged to believe that it may be of some 
use at the present time, when so much attention is given to 
the subject, and we are looking horses, sheep, and cattle in 
the face with new interest, alike for our health and profit and 
their welfare. The handsome volume on Physiognomy that 
you were kind enough to send me, bears somewhat on the 
same subject, and shows that there is something of the human 
face in animals, and that they have their claims to something 
of our countenance. 

It is very clear to me that we are to ed pe the unity of 
the plan of. creation as never before, and study out reverentl 
the connection of all elements, laws, and beings with each 
other. It is utterly vain and foolish to shut off nature from 
the spiritual world, and say that natural laws have nothing to 
do with our moral and spiritual life. Body and soul are very 
near to each other, and immortality itself 1s not the annihila- 
tion, but the glorification, of the body, by a process which 
every true soul begins on this earth. We need the animals 
to educate both body and soul, and our substance is built up 
by the tissues that they develop, and our muscles and spirits 
are trained and quickened by their discipline. We have 
found food and that great medical secret, vaccination, from 
the cow, and learned much of our manhood as well as our 
ease from the strength and speed of the horse. 

We have much more to learn of God by the study of His 
creation, and I know no subject in the Scriptures more inter- 
esting than that of the manifestation of God in the animal 
world, and the future relations of the natural and spiritual 
kingdoms. The cherubim that were the insignia or cipher 
of God in the Hebrew temple presented the ox, the lion, the 
eagle, and man in combination, and thus taught the manifes- 
tation of God in the whole compass of creation. 

Allow me to express great interest in your work as the 
popular advocates of the study of natural laws in America, 
and my wish that you may continue and enlarge your sphere, 
and do what you can to give fair play to body and mind 
among our people, and interpret nature as the creature and 
servant of God. 

This sermon was suggested by a conversation with the 
President of the Society for the Protection of Animals; and 
the preacher will think himself favored if his words shall add 
any interest to that movement, or do anything to start simi- 
lar associations in our other great cities, and turn the minds 
and laws of our people in mercy toward the dependent crea- 
tures who too often are treated with neglect, and even with 


cruelty, in return for their great service. S. O 
NEW York, March 28, 1867. 


SERMON. 


PsaLM CXLVII. 1, 10.—Praise ye the Lord, 
Beasts, and all cattle; 
Creeping things, and flying fowl. ` 
Marr. 1. 2.—Where is he that is born King of the Jews? For we 
have seen his star in the East, and are come to wor- 
ship him. è 
RoMANS vm. 19.— For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God. 

We say, in our age of large fellowship and universal ideas, 
that Christianity is the universal religion, and throws its light 
not only upon all men, but upon all nature, and looks to the 
consummation of all things under its merciful yet mighty 
sway. The New Testament does not use our language, and 
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bears no trace of the science of the nineteenth century, yet it 
expresses, in its own way, the convictions that we have so 
much at heart. It does not speak of the laws of nature, and 
the philosophy of nature, and the progress of arts and sciences, 
and the approaching integration of all races, interests, nation- 
alities, and religions in one broad and godly humanity; but 
it suggests all that we have at heart by expressive symbols 
and devout yearnings. Thus all creation seems to gather 
around the cradle of Christ, and show forth the universality 
of his empire. The shepherds heard the angels sing his na- 
tivity, and came to do him honor. The Magi were fed by a 
star to his feet, and brought in their homage the tribute ot 
Eastern faith and the treasures of Eastern wealth; gold from 
the mines, frankincense and myrrh from the forest. The 
brute beasts were not forgotten, and although there is good 
reason to believe that his birth was not literally as usually 
described, among the oxen, and the manger was not an ox 
crib, but an outbuilding for servants, or a reserved apartment 
of the inn, yet the cattle were near his cradle, and , they 
shared in the benign promise of his reign. The whole scene 
thus connected with the birth of Christ, and that especially 
which is associated with what is usually called the Epiphany, 
or the Manifestation to the Gentile Magi, has a very large 
and far-seeing significance, and furnishes favorite topics for 
the liberal thinkers and preachers of our time. St. Paul 
struck the key-note of all such generous aspirations when, in 
his deep experience and great heart, he felt the pulses of all 
mankind and all nature answering to his own, and said: “The 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God.” | 

Let us touch to-day this chord of faith and love, and try to 
illustrate the manifestation of God in Christ to all nature— 
especially to what we call the animal creation—and to rise to 
a new and blessed sense of the unity of all things in Christ. 
No realm of creation, indeed, is to be left out of the account; 
end the mineral and the plant come in with the animal for a 
hare in the ministry of reconciliation. The gold of the Magi 
stands for all the products of the mines, and pays tribute in 
their name to the Gospel for all the merciful and exalted uses 
of the mineral world. Of what service gold itself has been 
and is in giving a fixed standard of value, a reliable currency 
for trade, charity, and piety! And how marvelous are the 
adaptations of its pure and imperishable and flexible sub- 
stance to the various purposes of the arts of utility and 
beauty! How much of the Gospel has gone into gold, and 
represents the spirit of Christ in industry, healing, benevo- 
lence, and faith! Well may devotion delight to express itselt 
in the cross of gold, for that bright creature of the earth has 
been lifted by the Gospel into its best honor, and been made 
the almoner of the bounty of Heaven—whether in gilding the 
letters upon the Bible, or illuminating the pages of the missal 
or prayer-book; whether in giving to surgery its incorruptible 
substance for restoring lost or injured organs, or supplying 
charity and devotion with their most effective bounty. 

Who shall say what the mine has not done under the mer- 
ciful hand of true civilization? It gives us the fuel that warms 
our homes, and the light that pours forth from its vast 
reservoirs to make our streets and houses bright at night as 
the day. How wonderfully the metals have been evangel- 
ized, and have learned to sing, in their way, the angel song ot 
the nativity !—whether they tremble in the harp or organ 
with divine melody, point out the sailor his way on the sea, 
in the magnetic needle, or flash the message of good-will 
under the ocean beds from continent to continent. It is not 
an unworthy illustration of our subject, that one of our own 
families was relieved of painful anxiety since we last met 
here, by word from Paris, on the submarine wire, that the 
son and brother was recovering from alarming illness; and so 
that piece of metal was evangelized, and was God’s own mes- 
senger of glad tidings. 
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And the world of plants! Who shall exhaust the story ot 
their service under the blessed ministry of Christ? ell 
were frankincense and myrrh, precious products of aromatic 
trees, brought to his cradle, for his 8185 has educated 
the gentle and refined and merciful tastes that have given 
the flowers and shrubs and trees their true 5 


How much of the Gospel do flowers speak now in fields and 


gardens, churches and homes — whether to express sympathy 


to the sick or afflicted, give joy to the festival, or lend poetry 
to love, whether to throw comfort over death, or express the 
rising of life and immortality in the Easter altar. Frankin- 
cense and myrrh we all give to Christ, when we read in the 
flowers and trees the interpretation of his truth and grace; 
and our affections rise to his Father and our Father in the 
devotion which is incense and the remembrance which is 
myrrh. 

The old tradition is, that on Christmas night all the cattle 
bow down in awful homage to Christ, in gratitude for his 

reat condescension in being with them in his birth and 
infancy. We need not urge such superstitions in order to 
establish our position of his ministry of mercy to the animal 
creation. Mrs. Browning touches the true note in her charm- 
ing poem of “The Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus: 


“ He sate among the stalls at Bethlehem: 
The dumb kine from their fodder turned them, 
Softening their horned faces 
To almost human gazes, 
Toward the Newly Born!“ 


That would be an interesting and novel book that would 
give adequately a history of the influence of the Christian 
religion upon the relation of man to the creatures below, 
especially to those nearest to his uses, such as the dog, the 
ox, the cow, the horse, the camel, the deer, the elephant. It 
would be made to appear that animals have shared in the 


evangelizing of man, and have caught themselves from him, 


something of the gentleness of the Gospel. 


* 
I. First of all, it is very clear that the animal kingdom ha 


found protection in Christ from the cruelty of barbaric pas- 
sions, and that in his name a great work has been done, and 


is still doing, for the dumb creatures who can not plead their 


The record of it is not very full, because they 


own cause. 


that have received the mercy have not had power to tell their 


own story or write their own gratitude. What a record it 
would be, if all the poor creatures who have been saved from 
cruel usage by Christian hands could say what they feel, and 
all those mild eyes of sheep, oxen, dogs, and horses, that have 
looked love and gratitude to benefactors, could be translated 
into words or break forth into song ! 

The old Hebrew religion was merciful to beasts; forbade 
masters to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn; and 
gave a kind of majesty to animal life even when used for 
ood, by offering it up first to God in solemn sacrifice instead 
of brutally destroying it in the slaughter-house. The Greeks 
were kind to animals, and the great court of the Areopagus 
at Athens sometimes condemned citizens for cruelty toward 
beasts. But Christianity is love itself, and took all creation 
under its mighty yet gentle empire. It did for the beasts 
what it did for men, and repeated the Blessed Mary’s Mag- 


nificat in stables and fields, in parks and coliseums, as well as 


in camps and palaces: 


“ He hath shewed strength with His arm; 
He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts; 
He hath put down the may from their seats, 
And exalted them of low degree.” 


How far the game of torturing tame and kindly animals by 
savage beasts and more savage men was carried, we can 
not fully tell; but we may be quite sure that the same cruel 
temper that cast men and women to the tigers and lions, did 
not spare the lamb and the dcer, the cow and the ox, the 


camel and the horse. When the Christian met the wild 
beasts in the arena, these were but manifestations—represent- 
atives of the lust, pride, and rage that ruled the heathen 
world ;—and often, in dying for the faith under the wild 
beast’s fangs, the martyr conquered the wild beast that 
lurked in the spectator’s heart, and the bloody Coliseum sent 
many a convert to the Church in penitence and prayer. The 
cross that now stands in that arena speaks more eloquently of 
the power that has subdued that old empire of blood, and 
declared, in a new and mighty civilization, the sway of love, 
and repeated Christ’s beatitude: “ Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth.” 

The day of wild animals, as well as wild men, has gone; 
and we measure our power and prosperity now, in great part, 
by our judicious and kindly care of the more gentle and use- 
ful orders of creation. Wild beasts are for the menagerie, 
where it is most instructive to see them; but the mild crea- 
tures of the pasture and the stable are now the companions 
and ornament of the farmer and the farm, and the helpers 
and hope of industry and wealth. They are the wealth and 
8 of nobles and princes, who no longer boast of their 

easts of prey. 

Of course there is a large element of calculation and thrift 
in our mercy to the dumb creatures under our influence, and 
our horses, sheep, and cattle are a large part of our private 
and national property. Recognize the utility of these crea- 
tures, and do not forget the true principle that should preside 
over the vast interest. Remember that this State alone, in 
1865, numbered 64,486 working oxen, 1,147,251 milch cows, 
and 1,824,221 neat cattle of all kinds. We made over eighty- 
four million pounds of butter, and sold over seventy-two 
million pounds of cheese, and over twenty-nine million gallons 
of milk in 1864, In 1865 we numbered 584,930 horses of all 
classes, and 5,515,610 sheep and lambs. 

But the element of mercy also comes in, and a great senti- 
ment of good-will toward these creatures appears in our 
manners and speech, and has been embodied in our literature, 
and, in some cases, it has established especial institutions of 
protection and healing. Surely there is still need enough for 
nurturing this sentiment, and ni peta T for bringing it to 
bear upon the ruder class of men, and the less favored order 
of animals. Still, a sad amount of cruelty exists, as the streets 
of our city show every day and every hour; and many who 
are not willfully cruel are so by neglect, and allow dumb 
creatures to suffer wretchedly from want of due care for their 
food and shelter. 

We have reason to express great satisfaction at the good 
work that has been done in this city to save animals from 
suffering ; and it is clear that a great change has been effect- 
ed. e no longer see loads of calves and sheep piled upon 
each other, like bags of corn or sticks of wood, with tongues 
protruded in agony, borne to the shambles as if to receive our 
curses in return for yielding up their lives to keep our tables 
supplied with food. The good work should go on until all 
such and the like acts of cruelty are done away; until the 
brutal passions and coarse temper at the root of the wrong 
are thoroughly rebuked, and the wild beast that is in man is 
subdued into good-will toward the almost human heart that 
lives in our domestic beasts. 

II. It is not enough thus to protect the animal species from 
harm, but we owe them more—even full protection in their 
proper faculties and sphere, /¢derty to fulfill their functions and 
destiny, so far as consistent with the welfare of their superi- 


ors. here the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty; and all 
creatures should be free to develop their natural gifts. Let 
asture 


the bird sing and the bee make 1 let the cow 
and give milk, and the horse feed and run, all according to 
their true nature. Let us interfere as little as possible with 
the native ways of God’s innocent creatures, and how pleas- 
ant it is to hear the birds sing and the squirrels chirp in our 
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parks and rural cemeteries, and to see the deer and the lambs 
gambol, and the ducks and swans swim! All creatures have 
some talent of their own, and it is right and pleasant to see 
its proper manifestation. 

A lover of nature will find great delight everywhere; and 
an Izaak Walton or Audubon find history, and drama too, 
among the birds and fishes. We may all sce things that 
surprise us, and I confess to being an especial admirer of all 
rural creatures that are not noxious by their bite or sting, 
and even the venomous reptiles and insects I can admire at a 
safe distance. I have seen a little humming-bird show fight 
and drive away a sparrow of ten times his weight, and have 
known the little crested lord of the barn-yard march out to 
meet a fierce hen-hawk most valiantly, and be torn in 1 
in defense of his frightened family, and prove himself thus 
as General Scott was fond of saying, in his favorite tribute to 
the gamecock— to have the elements of the hero and the 
gentleman.” 

In our care for our favorite domestic animals, especially the 
horse, we are to give him all reasonable liberty, and study 
his true nature in food and training, harness and usage. We 
probably often pain and worry him ignorantly, and there is 
need of studying anew the whole subject of his discipline. 
He is to have a new and large share in the science and edu- 
cation of his masters, and will well repay the care by new 
intelligence, docility, gentleness, and force. He has more 
talent than we commonly think, and we may learn something 
of the Mohammedan Arabs in bringing out the love and help- 
fulness of this noble creature. We must be generous in our 
estimate of him, and remember that he has pride and ambi- 
tion as well as appetite and-strength. Let him walk and 
trot and pace and run according to his gifts, and it is cruel 
alike to push him to feats beyond his power and health as it 
is to keep him from putting forth his native speed. God 


made the racer as well as the farm horse, and it is well to let 


the creature run the race within the limits of reason and 
humanity. A free field to all innocent faculties, the career 
open to all good -talents, whether in man or beast! Down 
with all tyranny over God’s creatures, whether in the cham- 
bers of the Inquisition or the stable, the kennel, the pit, or the 
street or field! I hate not the Pope, but the Pope’s Encycli- 
cal Letter, with its gag religion; and I hate the bad spirit of 
tyranny that carries out its temper anywhere, whether in 
chaining a slave or torturing a beast. = 

Especially bring out the loving traits of God’s creatures, 
and so carry the Gospel out in the widest compass, and brin 
creation into harmony with the manifestation of the sons of God. 
How much these creatures can love, we do not know; nor 
are we obliged to set any limit to their capacities. We know 
that they do rise sometimes into a certain human quality, and 
the dog who pines over his master’s grave, or the horse that 
bears in the funeral procession his brave master’s empty 
saddle, has a certain human worth about him, and our hearts 
beat and our tears flow at the sight. 

I made a visit, the day after Christmas, to Van Amburgh’s 
collection of animals—a pastoral visit to the animals—the 
first that I ever made, or that I ever heard of any minister 
making to these orders of our fellow-creatures. I hope that 
I got some good from them, and shall be able to do some 
good to them and their kind. The collection is large, various, 
rich, and most instructive. We may learn to interpret anew 
the vast range of animal forms, natures, and gifts, and also to 
dismiss many prejudices and illusions. We may admire the 
lama, while we see that he does not weep and die at a harsh 
word, but has his share of spite. We may marvel at the 
elephant's sagacity and strength, yet not ignore the fact that 
he needs discipline, and his good-will comes not without 
severe training. 

We must beware, indeed, of the weak sentimentalism that 
expects: to evangelize the whole animal world, and even 
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change the nature of wild beasts by kindness. Some beasts 


are apparently untameable—like the hyena; and others are 
subdued mainly by terror; and even the mildest of animals, 
such as the ox, the dog, and the horse, must be made to see 
the master’s superior power. The great horse-tamer, Rarey, 
dealt gently with his mighty pupils; but he began by making 
them feel his superior force, and getting the creature’s limbs 
into subjection. It is so, indeed, with the whole training of 
the willful element in man or beast. All discipline implies a 
certain power; not necessarily physical power, indeed, but 
some kind of force; and society rests upon firm law alike 
as an armed power and a force. of public opinion. Who 
would like to live here, or payne in a great city, without 
a strong police? And they who have never felt its arm upon 
them may be all the more peaceful for the assurance that the 
arm is there, and may strike them the moment the bad spirit 
goes out into the overt act. For the whole animal world 
there is need of discipline, both strong and gentle, to curb 
the self-will and bring out the better nature. The thorough- 
bred horse and the well-trained soldier both illustrate the 
workings of the same essential law. 

III. The last thought that we could urge in relation to the 
world of animals is the duty of regarding and treating them 
not only for what they are in themselves, but for what they 
are to God, as Creator and Preserver, and as mantfesting His 
mind and will, Our point of view now is wholly practical, and 
I will not treat such speculative questions as whether animals 
have souls, or whether species exist by development and 
transformation, or by direct agency of God, once for all. 
There is no time now for these inquiries, and we must be 
content with the more obvious aspects of the subject. 

The profound theologians have long taught us that the 
universe is not only the creature, but, in a high sense, the 
image and child of God, and shows forth His attributes in 
the all of nature—from the star to the flower; from man, who 
is little lower than the angels, to the insect of an hour’s span. 


` According to this idea, each creature shows us something of 
‘the mind of God, and we are therefore to study the struc- 


ture and instincts and habits and uses of all creatures rev- 
erently, and read them as parts of the book of nature, the 
word of God. How vast and pictorial is that alphabet of 
creation, as you may read it here and there in nature, or see 
it gathered in some great collection of creatures like that now 
in our city! What variety, compass, and power in all that 
range of life, from the gentle lamb to the untameable hyena; 
from the little guinea-pig to the huge elephant; from the wee 
mouse to the great lion; from the chattering parrot to the 
solemn owl; from the cold and crawling crocodile to the tall 
and frisky giraffe; from the gentle deer to the bloodthirsty 
tiger! The grandest of these creatures say little or nothing ; 
and their silence, that is perhaps the reason of their being 
sometimes worshiped as mysterious, should lead us to study 
them more carefully, and read God’s mind within them. 
God’s mind is eminently shown in animal instinct, and natu- 
ral history is a vast illustration of the intellect of the Creator. 
That the animals reason as man does in the highest sense, we 
can not say; but it is very clear that there is much reason in 
them, and many of their motives and acts are infallible, and 
show certainty where man is in doubt, as in the bird’s fore- 
sight of the seasons, and the migrations of beasts and fishes. 
There is reason in animals that do not seem to stop to reason, 
and it is more God’s mind than their own. 

Some creatures we can not understand ; and it is not easy 
to see the design of rattlesnakes, scorpions, and sharks; yet 
even these creatures are perfect in their way and exquisitely 
organized; and Holy Writ has some of its most powerful 
illustrations from the more fearful aspects of nature; and 
these may be God’s illustrations of the objectionable traits of 
character in their obvious manifestation, and therefore import- 
ant parts of our study of man and His types in creation. 
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The book of Job and the Apocalypse are proots of what 
powerful use may be made of the grandest and the cruelest 
creatures in illustrating the Word of God and the duty and 
destiny of man, while the masters of fable, from Asop to 
La Fontaine, are ample proof of the treasures of wisdom and 
amusement that God has placed before us in the air and 
earth, the fields and woods and waters. Who of us would 
give up those old favorites of the nursery for any of the new 
moralists or story-tellers? Let us keep the new science, and 
study the anatomy and physiology and all the natural his- 
tory of animals, yet we aed not abandon the old drama in 
which they were actors, nor cease to hear the wisdom of ages 
speaking through their odd ways and funny habits. All pure 
and true literature is from God, and helps us own His mind 
in nature and in man. 

A distinguished author asked me, last evening, if I thought 
that our fathers adopted the eagle as our national symbol 
from my prevalent notion of the place of that bird in her- 
aldry. I replied to him that I had not studied heraldry much, 
and cared little about its antiquated conceits, but it was my 
belief that our national progenitors knew more of the Bible 
than of the books of chivalry; and they were more likely to 
have taken their idea of the eagle from seeing the noble bird 
for themselves in the air or in the forest or on the mountain, 
and to have interpreted his place in the arms of our Union 
according to such passages of Scripture as these words from 
the swan song of the Hebrew Washington, Moses, just be- 
fore he went up into Mount Abarim to die: 

“For the Lord's portion is His people: 
Jacob is the lot of His inheritance. 
As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
Fluttereth over her young, 
Spreadeth abroad her wings, 
Taketh them, beareth them on her wings: 


So the Lord alone did lead him, 
And there was no strange god with him.“ 


-s r: 


What a picture of the States of our Union under their 
Providential rule as they have been, and God grant that 
they shall be! 

We must, however, study animals not only ideally, but 
dynamically ; that is, we must not only see the ideas or pur- 
pose of God, but the power of God in them. In ways partl 
seen, and, as yet, partly unseen, they are doing God's wor 
in evoking the mighty forces of nature, and maturing it for 
its great consummation. We can see how it is that essential 
forces of nutriment and strength are ripened for great uses in 
the plants and animals that are used for food, and in the 
grass and corn, the sheep and the ox. Material atoms are 
taken out of the dust and brought up to assimilate with 
the musole, nerves, and brain of man. Ti the year 1863 this 
city receiyed nearly two millions of butchers’ animals for food 

1,927,203); ‘among them 264,091 oxen and 529,316 sheep. 
hat is this but bringing the strength of the pastures and 
hills to repair t te and build up the energy of our peo- 
le? It is the od of God, and His is the strength of the 
ills and the wealth of the flocks. 

I confess to a feeling of gratitude and obligation in view of 
the dependence of a great community like ours upon the herds 
that supply our market. The great prize-ox that is decked 
with ribbons and paraded through the streets with shouts, is 
but the stately leader of the great procession of creatures 
that bring the fresh life of the country to repair the wasting 
energies of the city. What is the huge wholesome creature 
but a living Koh-i-noor, a mountain of light and warmth, a 
reservoir of sunshine, a treasury of sweet juices and flavors 
distilled under the bright or the shaded heavens from the rains 
and the dews, the grass and the clover, that are God’s bounty 
to the pastureg, for the cattle, and through the cattle to man? 
Thank God fof the ox, and let mercy to the creature go with 
thanksgiving to the Creator ! 
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But who shall set a limit to God's economy in developing 
force for higher uses? Probably all creatures have a part in 
the mission, and are bringing on the consummation of all 
things, or preparing powers for tlie true civilization, that shall 
be the final manifestation of the sons of God. N othing shall 
be lost, but every power, like every atom, shall exist, how- 
ever transformed. Perhaps even venomous reptiles are evok- 
ing elements that are needed for new uses, or else keeping 
them out of combinations that might poison the air or the 
waters; and when they are extinct, those bad elements may 
be transferred to benign uses. The fierce beasts hold powers 
that shall not die, and they carry the forces as well as repre- 
sent the poetry and drama of God; and the men who slay 
or tame them inherit their might; and so the igh of savage 
nature passes up, and is exalted and evangelized in the mind 
and will of man, who is more and more a microcosm, or world 
in miniature, and ever enriching his powers, as he enriches his 
gardens and museums, with the treasures of all climes and the 
forces of all kingdoms of nature. The gentler animals shall 
more and more help their lord—like the horse, that, in return 
for his care, gives man so much of his courage and maj- 


esty. 

We ought to lay far more stress than we do upon this dy- 
namic aspect of nature as connected with the plan of creation 
and the education of the human race. The great fact of the 
continuity and correlation of forces that our modern science 
so insists upon, runs through the whole plan of the universe; 
and it is evident that the energies that are embodied in the 
animal kingdom do not end with the animals themselves, but 
act upon the training, and pass into the motive powers of men. 
God means to give us strength as well as wisdom, and he is 
as much opposed to idleness and inefficiency as to folly and 
improvidence. He keeps his rational creatures ever on the 
alert; and in ruder ages he set the wild beasts about men as 
a kind of watch to keep them awake; and sometimes it was 
the stern destiny of the backwoodsman either to slay or be 
slain, or to eat the bear or be eaten up by him. Even the 
annoying insects that we so little love and so readily commit 
to Beelzebub, the demon of flies as of lies, have a use, 
and are, like the musquitoes, a sort of police-guard to keep 
sluggards awake, especially on warm days; and undoubtedly 
those little imps, whom I do not love, add to the wealth and 
health of the nation, by spurring the lazy and sleepy to work, 
and keeping many a lounger from a perilous nap in malarious 
oe 

o it is that God is educating us, and his powers as well as 
his thoughts manifest themselves to us in the animal king- 
dom. Reptile, insect, bird, beast are his agents, and are in- 
tended to help us to our own vocabulary of expression and 
our stock of energy. The powers that have existed never 
die; and we can see in actual history how marvelously the 
races that conquer brute beasts inherit their courage or utilize 
their strength or their gentleness. In this way, the lower 
creatures carry out the great plan of Heaven, and connect 
themselves with the character and destiny of man. 

In this way the golden age shall come, and all powers shall 
be concentrated in man, and the creature shall find the mani- 
festation of the sons of God by training his children to their 
higher powers and service, even if we do not accept the 
opinion of those Christians who have claimed for the animals 
that men cherish and love, a share in the immortal life which 
the established faith regards as the exclusive prerogative of 
man. In some way the prophecy shall be fulfilled. 


“The wolf also shal] dwell with the lamb, 
1 the leo pE lie 15 1 ee ; 
And the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together, 
And a little child shall lea them. 


They shall nòt hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; 
For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of God, 
As the waters cover the sea.” 
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FEBLING. 
BY BERTHA MASSELTINE. 


Ix the gladsome sunshine sparkling. 
Or in somber shadow darkling, 
Element of smiles and tears, 
Through life's widening valley stealing, 
Flow ye limpid floods of feeling; 
From your gushing fountains welling, 
Evermore your story telling 
Of the past and future years; 


And with hopes and mem'ries teeming, 
Floats.my soul awake or dreaming, 

By thy vision isles of thought; 
Where eprings bloom, and light falls golden, 
As I've read in stories olden, 
That around elysian bowers, 
Bloom enchanting spirit-flowers, 

Which to mortal touch are not. 


Bat my soal with spirit-fingers 
Twineth these; and loving lingers, 
Bathing in the waters bright, 
Till the current ceases flowing, 
Through its depths no motion showing, 
Save when heart-enraptured dreamer, 
With a bliss-o'erflowing tremor, 
Stirs the surges with its might. 


Or unto a pang of grieving, 
The responsive tide upheaving, 
Moans an answer to its sob, 
Till the billows waked from sleeping 
Shoreward roll; and backward sweeping 
With a power beyond its staying, 
Rocks the heart vibrating, swaying 
With tumultuous thrill and throb. 


And with gathered echoes sounding, 
With new motion onward bounding, 
Sweeps it onward to its goal; 
Ah, its goai! Oh! whither tending 
Is thy swelling current bending ? 
And beyond this life’s commotion, 
Into what eternal ocean, 
Wilt thou final lannch, my soul? 


— > 


THE AUTHORESS AND THE 
ACTRESS. 


LUISE MUHLBACH AND CHARLOTTE BIRCH 
PFEIFFER. 


—— 


Nor to WOMAN, but to women, do I deny the 
talent of men, Rousseau has said; perhaps 
one of the finest compliments which a man of 
genius has paid to the feminine Corypheans 
of literature. There has always been one 
species of literature, especially, in which women 
have at times excelled, namely, romance. 
Miss Kavanagh, the well-known authoress of 
„Nathalie and Rachel Gray,” in two pretty 
books has narrated the history of the French 
and English authoresses of the last century ; 
in her preface she says: “ The novel is not 
only the great characteristic of modern litera- 
ture, but it is also the only branch in which 
women have attained undisputed excellence. 
Here they owe nothing, either to indulgence 
or courtesy.” What tle woman asserts of 
women with such universality, a newer critic, 
Rudolf Gottschalk, in his excellent work on 
“ The German National Literature,” has made 
a little more sharply precise when he says. 
„What to the novelist is indispensable ?—a 
happy comprehension of social life, sharp 
observing talent, tact, agreeableness of descrip- 
tion.” These are exact distinctions, and are 
peculiar to the more passive and reproductive 
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talent of women. Their proper circle for 
representation, to which their experiences, 
observations, intuitions, yes, and nature itself 
seem to refer them, is, the world of the heart 
and the life of society. All the brilliant female 
names of all literatures move in this circle; in 
France, Scudéry, Stael, Sand; in England, 
d’Arblay, George Elliott, Miss Muloch, and 
Miss Braddon; in America, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Augusta Evans; 
in Sweden, Mrs. Bremer, Flygare-Carten, 
Schwartz; in Spain, Fernando Caballero; and 
in Germany, the names of Luise Mühlbach 
and Madame Pfeiffer take high rank in this de- 
partment. 

The works of Miss Mühlbach have gained 
for her a notoriety in America which has 


never been surpassed by any foreign authoress. 


Her novels are to Germany what Sir Walter 
Scott’s are to Scotland and England, and 
James Fenimore Cooper's to the early days of 
America—history pleasantly interwoven with 
romance, truth with fiction. This class of 
novelists are undoubtedly the most. successful 
in the end, though the mere sensational writer 
may gain immense popularity for the time 
being; but, unlike the novelist-historian, the 
works of such writers are soon forgotten. It 
is to the perusal of historical novels alone that 
many thousands of men and women are in- 


po 9 —— — — 


PFEIFFER. 
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debted for their knowledge of 
history. The history of the 
Scots, and manners and cus- 
toms of the days of Bruce, 
would have been quite lost to 
us had it not been for Scott 
and Miss Porter; and how 
little of the aboriginal nature 
of the North American In- 
dian, untainted by contami- 
nating influences, would have 
been shown to us but for 
James Fenimore Cooper! and 
| the perusal of the works of 
Miss Mühlbach will tend to 
| give us an adequate knowl- 
edge of the German father- 
land, of which the greater 
portion of Americans are ig- 
norant. The writings of this 
lady bring us into more inti- 
mate connection with a people 
who are with us and for us, 
and where still may be found 
the germs from which sprung 
many a strong element in our 
own giant Republic. 

Luise Mühlbach is the 
maiden name of this talented 
German lady. She was born 
January 2, 1814, and was mar- 
ried to Professor Theodore 
Mundt in 1837, who died in 
the year 1860. She did not 
gain her present popularity 
in a single day; but almost 
unnoticed she emerged from 
her obscurity in mature years, 
her first romance being A 
Pupil of Nature,” which appeared in 1842. 
Some of these early writings indicate very 
extreme views of life, ultra liberal political 
impressions, and an unbridled imagination. 
In 1858 appeared her “ Frederick the Great 
and His Court,” a work which met with 
almost unparalleled success. But, unlike too 
many of our writers, she knew how to retain 
the favor of the public. Its extraordinary 
adulation did not dazzle her; on the contrary, 
she became more careful with each new 
success; and her next work, “Germany in 
Tempest and Oppression,” published in 1856, 
besides an unaltered richness of imagination 
and power of production, exhibits a conscien- 
tious endeavor for artistic consistency. 

Among her other works; may be mentioned : 
“Joseph and His Court;’ “Berlin and Sans 
Souci, or, Frederick the Great and His 
Friends;” “The Merchant of Berlin;“ “Two 
Life Paths;’ ' Emperor Leopold and His 
Time ;” Empress Josephine ;” Napoleon in 
Germany;“ Henry the Eighth;” Prince 
Eugene and His Time ;” “ The Great Elector 
and His Children; Louisa of Prussia; 
“Count Bénjowské, or, Frederick the Great 
in Bohemia ;” Old Fritz and Modern Time ;” 
„Frederick the Great and His Family,” and 
others, all of which are deservedly popular. 

The portrait of this lady, though accurately 
transferred from a German illustration of her, 
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does not exhibit the degree 

of fineness of texture that is 

seen in a photograph. In 
her organization there are 

strength and substance rather 

than shadow and show. If 

she be not handsome, she has 

power. It is an organization 

that looks to results; that has 

an object beyond temporary 

gratification. She is a woman | 
of many talents and of great {ff 
versatility. While others are 
so constituted that they can 
do but one thing, and that 
indifferently, she can do al- | 
most anything, and do it well. 
She combines the masculine } 
and the feminine, the resolute 
atid the executive, with the 
genial and kindly. 

She has both economy and 
generosity, concealment and 
candor, imitation and origin- 
ality. Ideality, Sublimity, and 
Constructiveness are all prom- 
inent, while Cautiousness and 
Approbativeness are not so 
large as to restrain or prevent 
her from manifesting herself 
fully. She would exhibit more 
of tragedy than of comedy, 
and yet there is a gentleness 
which would greatly modify 
her naturally resolute nature. 

Miss Mühlbach resides in 
Berlin, where she is prized by 
a select circle of literary, art- 
istic, and political celebrities, 
who are wont to associate in her salon as with 
a kind and amiable friend. 

In contrast with Miss Mühlbach we have a 
lady of quite a different stamp. Madame 
Charlotte Birch Pfeiffer 1s a fair specimen of 
the feminine Teuton, with a strongly marked 
vital temperament. Her power lies in her 
affection and devotion, while the other ex- 
hibits more force of character. This lady’s 
head is high in the crown, broad at the base, 
and large in the cerebellum; while the other 
having all the latter qualities, has not so large 
a development of the top-head. The intellect 
is that of an observer, a practical, definite, and 
descriptive nature. She has a large brain, 
well associated with a large body, by which it 
is amply sustained. She would exhibit more 
feeling, emotion, and intuition than reason 
or philosophy. There is eloquence of expres- 


sion, poetry, and music in her countenance; 


and her large Language furnishes excellent de- 
` seriptive powers. But humorist, tragedienne, 
or dramatist though she be, it is through her 
moral and spiritual sense that she derives 
her greatest ability and exerts her chief influ- 
ence. 

She is eminently fitted for social life in its 
various departments, and those more masculine 
traits which she has derived from her father, 
whom she probably resembles, give her much 
self-reliance, decision, ambition, and individual- 


PORTRAIT OF LUISE MÜHLBACH. 


ity of character. Her massive chin corresponds 
with the vital temperament; the lips indicate 
strength and fullness of affection; the nose 
shows development and culture of mind, and 
the whole physiognomy a strongly marked 
character. ' 

Madame Pfeiffer is not unknown to the 
American public, as will be seen by a perusal 
of her biography. She was born in Stuttgart, 
in the year 1800. She early displayed a pas- 
sion for the stage, and for about twenty years 
performed in the various theaters of Germany, 
and made excursions to Petersburg, Pesth, 
Amsterdam, and other cities, until 1837, when 
she undertook the management of the Zurich 
Theater, which she retained until 1843, when 
she received an appointment at the Royal 
Theater at Berlin. In Germany she is the 
sovereign of every repertoire, from the court 
stage to the wandering temple of art which 
builds itself in a barn. She, too, has also 
written some novels and romances; but she is 
best known by her dramatic writings. She is 
a dramatist of great industry, and she produces 
as many as two plays a year. Criticism was 
at first backward, shy—she did not wish to 
criticise her, but only to shut her out by a 
quarantine. But she made her way through, 
and criticism, like the old abbé before great 
Richelieu, at last took off the hat. Her vigor, 
aptness, yes, indispensability, as Gottschalk 


says, are now fixed facts. Not the dramatic 
making, but the dramatic nerve and quintes- 
sence of her being; that is the secret of suc- 
cess. She has mastered the most difficult 
tasks, inasmuch as she has put such extensive 
matter as the Orphan of Lowood” and The 
Woman in White” in the narrow limits and 
form of five acts; and has not been less 
fortunate in her original dramas, “The Mar- 
chioness of Villette” and “ A Child of For- 
tune.” Always amusing, always lively, excited, 
and inciting, she shows the moat solid quali- 
ties of the German mind. 

Americans will best recognize her as the 
writer of the play of “ Fanchon, the Cricket,” 
which has been so well impersonated in 
its chief róle by Miss Maggie Mitchell; “The 
Woman in White,” dramatized after Wilkie 
Collins’ novel of the same name; and the 
drama of “Jane Eyre,” which alone would 
gain her the reputation she justly enjoys. 


— — — 


UTILITY OF BHARDS. 


THERE are more solid inducements for 
wearing the beard than the mere improve- 
ment of a man’s personal appearance, and 
the cultivation of such an aid to the every- 
day diplomacy of life. Nature combining, as 
she never fails to do, the useful with the 
ornamental, provides us with a far better res- 
pirator than science could ever make, and one 
that is never so hideous to wear as that black 
seal upon the face that looks like a passport to 
the realms of suffering and death. The hair 
of the mustache not only absorbs the moisture 
and miasma of the fogs, but it strains the air 
from the dust and soot of our great cities. It 
acts also in the most scientific manner, by tak- 
ing heat from the warm breath as it leaves the 
chest, and supplying it to the cold air taken in. 
It is not only a respirator, but, with the beard 
entire, we are provided with a comforter as 
well; and these are never left at home, like 
the umbrellas, and all such appliances, when- 
ever they are wanted. Moffat and Livingstone, 
the African explorers, and many other travel- 
ers, say that in the night no wrapper can equal 
the beard. The remarkable thing is, too, that 
the beard, like the hair of the head, protects 
against the heat of the sun; but, more than 
this, it becomes moist with the perspiration, 
and then, by evaporation, cools the skin. A 
man who accepts this protection of nature 
may face the rudest storm and the hardest 
winter. He may go from the hottest room 
into the coldest air without any dread ; and 
we verily believe he might almost sleep in a 
morass with impunity; at least, his chance of 
escaping a terrible fever would be better than 
his beardless companion’s.— Anonymous, i 


— . —Bᷣ 


THe ErLS.— The drooping of the upper 
eyelids generally accompanies the expression 
of humility, and indicates pentience, the dis- 
position to repent, to feel sorry for our sins, and 
to do “ works meet for repentance.” 
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‘Ip I might give s short hint to an tropartial writer, it would be to 
fell him hie fate. If he resolved to ventere upon the dangerous preci- 
ice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give uor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he telle 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him witb 
slamlor. Bat if he regarde truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myoseli.’’-—De Foe. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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END OF VOLUME FORTY-FIVE. 


Tus (June) number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL completes the semi- 
annual volume, Forty-FivE. With the 
JULY NUMBER we enter upon the Forrty- 
SIXTH Volume, which terminates with 
the year, in December, 1867. 

The present period forms a convenient 
half-way stopping-place in the year’s 
journey. Here we halt, take breath, 
and feed. To-morrow, being refreshed 
and renewed in body, and replenished in 
pocket, we re-commence our journey 
around the world; and, we trust, toward 
the “better land.” Many who have 
journeyed so far with us, who took 
tickets to this Jux station, leave the 
train here. Others, having paid in 
advance for the round trip, from January 
to December, will continue with us. 
We shall part from any with reluctance. 
A continuance of our frequent cordial 
“ yood-mornings,” and our always happy 
“ good-nights,” have come to be almost 
necessary to our growth and well-being. 
We grow strong or weak in bone and 
muscle by virtue of what we eat and 
drink. We grow mentally, morally, 
socially, and spiritually by virtue of our 
surrounding influences, by what we see, 
read, and hear. Bad books, bawdy 
pictures,.and vulgar conversation lower 
the tone of mind and morals. Good 
books, good journals, and refined con- 
versation elevate and improve. If we 
would truly beautify our features, we 
must beautify our characters. We are 
constantly changing; and to grow in 
grace, we need all the instruction we 
can get from revelation and science. If 
our interpretations of nature—if Ethnol- 
ogy, Phrenology, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology throw 
new light on man and his destiny, let us 


avail ourselves of this light. Other fields 
are being worked. Earth, sea, and 
heaven are explored in our interest; but 
how few, how very few, study them- 
selves! Who among us is satisfied with 
his lot? Who is making the most of 
himself? Who comes up to his own 
highest capability ? Show us one such, 
and we will point to a thousand who are 
dragging out miserable lives, whose 
tendency is down, down, pown! Why? 
Simply because they are “ off the track,” 
running in the wrong direction, out of 
their sphere, employed about that in 
which they can take no interest; tied to 
a clog, they can not elevate; discouraged, 
disheartened, they sink to rise no more. 
The advent of Phrenology helped the 
world to think on a sound basis, and to- 
day we see its fruits on every hand. 
Boys are selected and educated for pur- 
suits to which they are adapted. Men 
will be chosen for responsible positions 
who are by organization and qualification 
fitted to fill them. Schools, asylums, 
and prisons will be conducted on prin- 
ciples more in accordance with the 
organization of man. Religious bigotry, 
sectarian animosity, social inequality, 
will all be modified in accordance with 
our clearer knowledge, and the evident 
will of God. But this is not the time to 
expatiate on the merits of our theme. 
Present readers know how to regard this. 
As to our enlargement; we find ourselves 
cramped for space. Twenty-four pages, 
equal to forty-eight octavo pages, were 
too few to admit the variety we wished 
to serve up; we enlarged to thirty-two, 
equal to sixty-four octavo pages, and the 
cry continued for “room, room, more 
room!” Wenow propose to give thirty- 
six quarto pages, equal to seventy-two 
octavo per month—or, say, a volume of 
864 octavo pages a year, at the very 
moderate price of $3. Counting cost 
for engravings, we believe this to be 
giving an ample equivalent for the sum. 
Other improvements are contemplated, 
which will render the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JovuRNAL still more desirable—may we 
not say, kind reader, INDISPENSABLE ? 


Club rates for generous-hearted co- 
workers who wish to aid in extending 
our circulation, and in disseminating a 
knowledge of these principles, are given 
on another page. 

Premiums are also offered as induce- 
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ments for zealous efforts in placing the 
JOURNAL in the hands of all. 

In conclusion: To those who now 
elect to stop, we bid an affectionate 
though regretful farewell. To all who 
decide to go on to the end of the journey, 
we cordially welcome, and re-enroll their 
familiar names among the loved ones. 
To all, we wish a happy, prosperous, and 
joyous future. 


— ———— 
WHOM TO ELECT. 


PoLrrical agitation is not peculiar to 
America, nor to republics. All mankind 
participate or feel an interest in the 
governmental changes continually going 
on in the world. In Europe, it is the 
anxious care of a king or queen to keep 
the crown. And no bad, ambitious 
emperor or usurper sits easily or safely 
on his throne. The people everywhere 
demand their inherent rights. They 
will not be kept in slavery, nor willing 
subjects to selfish rulers. They ask for 
the franchise—a right to choose their 
officers and their servants; and they 
want the best. They also demand the 
right to worship God according to their 
own consciences. In America, uni- 
versal suffrage is likely to become the 
rule. Were all as intelligent as the 
native born, or were all capable of read- 
ing and understanding the laws which 
their votes would help to muke, and 
were each possessed of even a moderate 
property, no objection to universal suf- 
frage could be urged. Each having an 
interest to protect and defend, each 
would use his best judgment in selecting 
the “right man for the right place.” 
No gamblers, no boxers, no tricksters 
could get a nomination, much less an 
election to a post of honor or profit. 

Political parties disgrace themselves, 
and bring contempt on a state, by 
obtruding bad men into responsible posi- 
tions. There are honorable, competent, 
and honest men in every state, men 
worthy of the highest trust—religious 
men, who neither gamble, fight, get drunk, 
or even use tobacco or drink liquor! 
Why not select and elect such as these ? 
What are good men about that they 
passively permit low-lived, bullet-headed 
swaggerers to play the statesman? Why 
nominate clowns and showmen—persons 
chiefly known for their low cunning and 
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dishonesty. It is only the partisan, the 
ignorant, the indifferent, or the oorrupt 
who will support such a character. Let 
all Americans, of native or foreign birth, 
see to it that they trust only the true. 
Let them not hope for peace, for pros- 
perity, or for the perpetuity of our glori- 
ous institutions, with bad men in our 
councils. Then let us be mindful as to 
whom we elect. Noisy office-seekers 
are not wante2; professional gamblers 
and corruptionists should be sentenced— 
and seut—to State’s prison—drunkards to 
asylums. Boxers should be put to work 
brz- xing stone, or at something more 
nseful and ornamental than in smashing 
each other’s countenances. And good 
men, temperate and religious men, should 
be elected to administer the law and the 
government. Let our Fourth-of-July 
orators, let the clergy, let editors, let all 


good men look to this, now and always. 
—— e 


OUR NEXT PRESIDENT. 


ALREADY political newspapers are canvass- 
ing the country to determine who shall—not 
rule, but—be the servant of the people when 
the present incumbents term shall expire. 
We are not among the number who believe 
that all great statesmen are departed. On the 
contrary, we know very well that in looking 
at men of the past, it is, to the view of many, 
“ distance’ which lends enchantment. Some 
there are who Ue in the past. Such see noth- 
ing favorable in the present. Others, more 
prophetic, live chiefly in the future; and some 
live only in &nticipation of happiness beyond 
the tomb. Comparatively few live in the ever 
most wonderful present. We hold that the 
highest statesmanship ever displayed is being 
displayed in this our own day and generation. 
We need not instance examples. The future 
historian will put this in its proper place on 
the page of history. Let us not be deceived 
by the hopeless croakers. There is an unseen 
power, greater than that of man, which shapes 
our destiny, which is “ onward and upward.” 
Let us trust in God and do our duty. Light, 
rattle-headed nobodies will sometimes elbow 
modest worth out of his place, and thus wrong 
a nation. But if honest, sensible men will 
agree and unite, they may lead, mold, and 
elevate the public mind for its good. Among 
those most talked about for the Presidency are 
the following: Mr. S. P. Chase, who has filled 
various offices, from State Governor to U. 8. 
Senatur, Secretary of the Treasury, and Judge 
of the Supreme Court. He is an able man; we 
propose to give a portrait, with some account of 
him, in an early number of this JOURNAL. Mr. 
B. F. Wade, now president of the U. S. Senate, 
is an able and an honest man. See our March 
number for his portrait, biography, and char- 
acter. Mr. Schyler Colfax, chairman of the 
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House of Representatives, is a rising man and 
an excellent executive officer. Then there are 
Messrs. Stanton, Harland, Sumner, Wilson, 
Yates, Morgan, and half a dozen generals who 
can be had for the asking, who would, no 
doubt, with a suitable cabinet, serve the coun- 
try acceptably. But our choice will be a 
thoroughly honest, temperate, religious, intel- 
ligent, good man—who will hold to the truth, 
the right, and the good of the whole country, 
regardless of all mere personal or party 
interests. Let us try to choose such a man to 
serve us. 
——— a 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


THOUGHTLESsS and indolent persons will 
reply “ Nothing,” or, “ Nothing in particular.” 
But they are mistaken. Though not engaged 
in any regular employment,: they are form- 
ing character. There is no standing still in 
life. We advance or recede—growing in 
grace, or going to waste. A thoughtful and 
industrious person will reply, I am trying to 
improve myself, that I may be more useful to 
others, and thus increase my own happiness.” 
A thriftess young man will “ wait for some- 
thing to turn up,” instead of going to work 
and turning something up. One “ waits for 
dead men’s shoes,” while another more enter- 
prising earns his own shoes. What are you 
doing? Are you improving in mind or in 
pocket? You should do both at the same 
time. We can work and think, or, machine 
like, work and not think. 

Elihu Burritt, the learnad blacksmith, is 
said to have studied many languages—more 
than fifty—while working at the anvil. Shoe- 
makers have become legislators and statesmen; 
and a good tailor may be promoted to a high 
office. General Grant was a tanner and currier. 
All great men, or men who rise in life, have 
been real workers and hard students. Nor is 
it wise to be over-nice as to the calling, so that 
it be useful and honorable. Too many, who 
are not fit for them, aim for the learned 
professions- -not realizing the fact, that it is 
better to be a good mechanic, farmer, or mer- 
chant, than a poor lawyer, doctor, or preacher. 
The question should be, “ In what calling can 
I do the most good?“ “be the most useful!“ 
“succeed the best?” But if you would not 
become a dependent pauper, a miserable vaga- 
bond, go to work and do something—make 
brooms or baskets, fish-nets or fanning mills— 
and thus call the faculties into use, and develop 
them. It is wicked to be idle. What are you 
doing: 

— - 
PHONOGRAPHY IN ILLINOIS. 


TE legislature of Illinois have quite recently 
passed a bill for the “ appointment of official 
reporters, and for the preservation of evidence 
in certain cases in Cook County.” This act 
has special reference to the necessities of legal 
proceedings in Chicago, where the chief part 
of the judicial actions in the State are con- 
ducted. The act provides for the number of 
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reporters who shall be appointed, and their 
compensation. By virtue of this act, Messrs. 
Ely, Burnham, and Bartlett have been ap- 
pointed the “ official reporters” to the Superior 
Court of Chicago. Messrs. Burnham and Ely 
were formerly reporters in our office. The 
passage of the act referred to has been greatly 
due to the interest taken in it by Messrs. E. B. 
& B., and the official position which they have 
secured will enable them to further the ends 
of shorthand, by making their office a sort of 
Western nucleus for the shorthand reporting 
interest. 

These gentlemen contemplate the establish- 
ing of a reportorial bureau, where shorthand 
writers can be obtained by those needing their 
services. We certainly wish them well in the 
enterprise. The advantages of shorthand for 
expediting business of all kinds in which 
much writing is requisite, are becoming more 
and more generally appreciated, and we have 
no doubt that in a few years it will be one of 
the questions merchants will put to young men 
seeking counting-house situations, “ Can you 
write shorthand ?” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. . 


AMONG other good things on the tapis for 
publication in the July number are, an elabo- 
rate paper treating of the various species of 
monkeys, and profusely illustrated; an excel- 
ent article on Eloquence,” by our senior con- 
tributor, John Neal; a philosophical review 
of the life of Queen Elizabeth, by Tullidge, 
and some unique physiognomical contrasts. 
We have also in course of preparation a bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait of Hon. Salmon 
P. Chase, Chief Justice of the U. 8. Supreme 
Court. 

We have received letters from time to time 
during the publication of the Phrenological 
Theory of Man’s Organization, in which the 
writers express the strongest approval of the 
points taken in that serial treatise. The 
clearness and force of the reasoning which 
mark those passages wherein certain funda- 
mental principles of our Science, which have 
been contested by clever anti-phrenologists, 
are maintained, have won over to complete 
discipleship many who before were hesitating 
and doubting. : 

The article on the Navy in the present issue 
will prove interesting to all our readers, as it 
presents, in a condensed form, nearly all that 
is of value in that department of governmental 
affairs. In fact, one would have to examine at 
some length into national statistics to procure 


all the information which is comprehended 
within our one article. 

Some pains have been taken to prepare a 
list of premiums under “our new terms” of 
subscriptions, calculated to command the at- 
tention of all our readers, young and old, male 
and female. The variety is considerable, and 
the arrangements most liberal. We think the 
inducements offered are sufficient to swell our 
subscription list to one hundred thousand, and 
should that aggregate be attained, we might 
then be induced to return to our old rate $2, 
without decreasing the size of the JOURNAL. 
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OUR NATIONAL MILITARY SYSTEM. 
THE NAVY. 


In a previous article we gave a sketch of the 
United States Army, and this month we pre- 
sent to our readers a similar account of the 
Navy. It is difficult to say in which service 
the force of modern innovations is most felt. 
Industry and invention have not merely given 
the soldier better tools to work with, but, by 
railroads and innumerable bridges spanning 
streams formerly impassable except by boats, 
they have changed the very face of the coun- 
try. New tactics are needed in the Army, and 
a greater grasp of resources is demanded from 
the commander. In the Navy, the ordnance 
men wage war upon armor as if it were a good 
thing to find a gun that can send all our ships 
to the bottom, while the constructors are try- 
ing to make a ship that can maintain a fight 
under any circumstances until her timbers rot 
behind her armor. Our previous article was 
so long, that we left the consideration of the 
ordnance used in the Army to this article, and 
a description of some army guns, with speci- 
mens of their performance, will be found in 
the paragraph relating to the Navy ordnance. 

The guns used in the Army have assumed 
proportions as great, and even greater, than 
those adopted by the Navy authorities. Mc- 
Clellan woke up the rebel army in Yorktown 
one morning by plunging into their camp 
rifle shells weighing 250 pounds. After that, 
in the splendid bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
the same guns, and others of less caliber, were 
used effectively. These weapons were made 
by Captain R. B. Parrott, at the West Point 
Foundry. 
cast iron, with a reinforce or strengthening 
band of wrought iron put in one piece around 
the breech. The sizes, charges, and weight of 
the projectiles used in those guns at the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter and of Charleston 
are given in the next table, which also shows 
the weight of shot thrown from the smooth- 
bore of the same size: 


Bize of Parrott. Pounda? Pounda Shot same Caliber. 
10-pounder,..... ere 10 rear 8 
290-pounder...... 2 11 8 6 
90-po under 80. 3 9 
100-pounder...... 0 ( o D 33 
200-pounder...... 14 35 64 
300-pounder...... 288 250. 12⁵ 


The rifle guns throw their shot to enormous 
distances, as is shown in the following table of 
ranges, with varying charges and angle of in- 
clination. The guns were posted on Morris 
Island, and at high elevations threw their shot 
into the city of Charleston: 


Gan. Elevation. Charge. Range. 
800-pounder...... 199 900⸗wvuʒu 2 4290 yds 
200-pounder...... 119 Ai see csoe: 16 sds cies 470 
100-pounder ...... 18° 8300 10° 1 472 
900 - Ppounder S Dx . 1950 
200-pounder.. i 8 1750 
100 pounder 49 07 100 1750 


The range of the ten- pounder gun at twenty 
degrees was 5,000 yards; of the twenty-pound- 
er at fifteen degrees 4,400 yards; and of the 
thirty-pounder at thirty-five degrees 8,453 


They are simple constructions of 
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yards. Such ranges as these for continuous 
lengths of time have not been reached before 
in actual war. Very much has been said of 
the lack of strength which is supposed by 
some to unfit cast iron for rifled guns. Sev- 
eral of the large rifles burst after a few rounds. 
But General Gillmore thinks the defect was 
in the shells, which burst prematurely and 
knocked off the muzzle of the gun. He says 
the endurance of the guns improved as the 
workmen at the foundry became more accus- 
tomed to casting the shells. 

The United States Army possesses the heavi- 
est gun in the world, of modern make. It is 
the twenty-inch smooth-bore, of which there 
are two in the service. One of these was lately 
tested with two hundred pounds of powder and 
a shot of 1,080 pounds weight. The size of the 
gun is not near so remarkable as the enormous 
charges it endures. With such a gun defend- 
ing a harbor, it is decidedly a matter of doubt 
whether any hostile ship, iron-clad or not, 
could enter. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The Navy, like the Army, expresses in its 
organization the principles of economy and 
peace which govern the Republic when not 
imminently threatened by an enemy, and at 
the same time contains the root which can be 
quickly fostered to a growth ample enough to 
shield our country in any storm. Among the 
triumphs which our republican system won in 
the rebellion, one of the greatest was that we 
were not merely able to do as much in war as 
any other nation of equal numbers, but that 
we did not need to*change our groundwork to 
do it. The provision we had made for the 
contingencies of war were proved under trying 
circumstances to be sufficient. 

Our old Navy, if small, was worthy even of 
so large a country. Nothing impresses for- 
eigners with so lively a sense of a nation’s 
powers as the possession of fine war ships. 
We had these, and we had, besides, the pres- 
tige of having, by boldness in war and skill in 
science, advanced the standard of naval sea- 
manship all over the world. For though our 
Navy has always been, and is to-day, after our 
great war, exceedingly small in proportion to 
our sea-coast and our marine, yet in building 
vessels our officers have ever studied the ad- 
vancement and dignity of the service, and it 
has happened that enemies who professed in 
peace to despise us, had occasion to give us 
their respect in war. Both in speed and weight 
of offensive armament we early made such 
progress that other nations have been glad to 
follow in our steps. 

Our naval service is made up of the combat- 
ants and the department of administration. 
The first is composed of the ships, the men, 
and the guns. 

THE SHIPS. 

The old Navy, when the war commenced, 
comprised seventy-six vessels, carrying nearly 
1,800 guns. But most.of these vessels were 
unavailable, being either on foreign service, or 
so old as to be of no value, though their names 


were still on the navy list. The guns, too, were 
of a size and description that now are entirely 
obsolete. When the tidings of war came so 
suddenly, the Secretary of the Navy had diff- 
culty to get together a fleet of half a dozen 
vessels, The first step toward the increase 
of our strength was the purchase of sea 
and coasting steamers, which were hurriedly 
strengthened at the navy yards and armed 
with all the guns they could bear. At the 
extra session of Congress in 1861, the Secretary 
was authorized to purchase and build new 
vessels of war, and among other appropriations 
a million and a half of dollars was allotted for 
iron-clad ships. The wooden vessels begun 
were mostly what are called gunboats—small, 
narrow, swift steamers, carrying armament 
which, for the time, was very heavy, and well 
fitted for river and harbor service, though not 


‘fitted for the sea. These were built at private 


shipyands, and have done good service. The 
rapidity of their construction, however, indi- 
cates that they will not last long, and some 
have already been broken up, some made over 
nearly new, and some sold. Some vessels of a 
larger size were built or finished after having 
been on the stocks for years. The appropri- 
ation for iron-clads produced the Monitor, New 
Ironsides, and Galena. With the exception of 
the last, these are now gone, the victims of 
disaster by water and by fire. 


THE IRON-CLA DS. 


The victory over the Merrimac, achieved 
within a few weeks after the Monitor left the 
builder’s hands, gave great prominence to that 
style of vessel, and determined the adoption of 
them into our Navy. She was a novelty from 
keel to turret, novel in principle, and novel in 
nearly every detail. With great boldness, con- 
sidering the fact that she had had but one 
trial, the Department determined ‘to build ten 
new monitors of larger size. The first of these 
was called the Passaic, and the ten are known 
as the “ Passaic class.” The necessities of the 
time threw these ships into the hardest service, 
and often it was of a kind for which they were 
not fitted. Many faults were developed, but 
they were patiently remedied, and with con- 
stant progress we were able, in the last years 
of the war, to build vessels of this class which 
were not only fitted for sea service, but which 
have commanded the admiration of the world. 

The New Ironsides did good service all 
through the war, but there were certain faults 
of construction which condemned her as a 
type vessel, and she never was able to accom- 
plish anything which could rival the brilliancy 
of the first Monitor's victory in Hampton 
Roads. She has never been duplicated, though 
there now lies in New York a veseel which 
far surpasses her in size and power, and which 
is armed on the same broadside principle. 
This is the Dunderberg, built by Mr. W. H. 
Webb. The Galena has been unfortunate, and 
inevitably so from the very nature of her make. 
It was attempted to combine the broadside 
method of carrying guns with light draft and 
an armored side. But to do all this thre armor 
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had to be made very thin, and in the first 
action in which she was put to the test she 
suffered terribly in killed and wounded, and 
was repeatedly pierced by heavy shot. 

THE MONITOR SYSTEM 


alone found favor. And here it is well to 
explain briefly the distinction between the 
“broadside” and “turret” methods of con- 
struction, and their peculiar merits. In the 
former, the guns, as in the old sailing vessels, 
are ranged round the sides of the deck. The 
only difference is that the sides have a thick 
covering of iron, and in order to accommodate 
this increase of weight, the three decks of old 
ships of the line are cut down to one. The 
guns on this deck, too, are not more than half 
the number of those on one of the decks of an 
old liner; but they will be many times more 
powerful ; and the Dunderberg, with her twelve 
eleven and fifteen-inch guns, is infinitely more 
formidable, even without her armor, than any 
of the three deckers famous in former times. 
In order to make the surface which must be 
covered with armor as small as possible, the 
gun-deck is much smaller than the other decks 
of the ship, and all of the latter but one are 
under water. Thus the Dunderberg again, 
which is 385 feet in length, has a covered gun- 
deck only 256 feet long, and under that, below 
the water-line, are the engines, boilers, living- 


rooms, and every other attachment of the ship. . 


The vessel really consists of a hull, which is 
almost entirely submerged, carrying on its back 
a box strongly made of wood beams and heavi- 
ly plated with iron, in which are the guns. 
The monitors themselves are not more re- 
markable in appearance than the Dunderberg. 

The turret vessels are precisely like the 
broadside ships in construction, with the ex- 
ception that the casemate which protects the 
guns is replaced by a circular turret, and which 
can be revolved by suitable machinery. In 
this comparison only the American types of 
the two constructions are referred to. In Eu- 
rope, instead of a casemate mounted on a hull 
nearly submerged, it is more common to plate a 
vessel nearly of the old familiar shape, so that 
those iron-clads do not present the remarkable 
contrast in appearance to the old forms which 
the American styles do. 

BROADSIDE AND TURRET. 

However they may be constructed, the dis- 
tinction between broadside and turret is well 
marked. The former carries so many guns on 
each side, that a volley from them al] together 
would throw as much metal as half a dozen 


turrets. But the large extent of surface to be 


covered with iron compels the armor to be 


made very thin, or the vessel to be made very | 


large. With the size of the ships the difficul- 
ties and expense of their construction increase 
very rapidly, and their usefulness is also limit- 
ed to sea service, or to those harbors which 
have deep waters. Vessels of this class in 
England, where much more attention has been 
paid to them than in this country, now reach 
the size of more than 6,000 tons, and carry 
armor eight inches thick in a solid piece. 
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The monitors are limited in the number of 
guns, the largest number carried by any tur- 
reted vessel being six. But these are available 
at all points of the compass. To deliver her 
full strength of projectile, a broadside vessel 
has to present her side a fair mark to the 
enemy. A monitor can lie with her prow to 
her foe and present only the narrow curved 
line of the bow and the rounded turret to the 
hostile fire. These are difficult things to hit; 
and when they are struck, the shot finds them 
covered with a thickness of armor which can 
not be approached in other vessels. The Dic- 
tator carries fifteen inches of solid iron in her 
turret and six inches on her sides, the latter 
being backed with strips of iron running 
lengthwise the vessel and four inches thick. 
This armor is unmatched in the world, and 
there is little hope that a broadside vessel can 
be made to carry such a heavy shield. Another 
great advantage of the monitors is that their 
‘dimensions do not need to be large to enable 
them to carry turrets which are almost impreg- 
nable. The first monitor was only 172 feet in 
length and 776 tons measurement. 

The following tables give a comparison 
between our monitors and foreign iron-clads. 
In the table of the latter it is plainly seen by 
what means the British naval authorities man- 
age to build such large armor-plated vessels. 
With the exception of our light draught vessels, 
which are an acknowledged failure—the fruit 
of mismanagement—we have not a vessel afloat 
on the Atlantic coast with defenses so weak 
as the best of these great foreigy. ships. 

TABLE OF MONITORS. 


Class. Veen Tona Mpt Fest Turret, Bide, FUNS 
Monitor ........ 1... T76...172...10 ...—...— ...2 
Passaic .. . . 10. . 844...200.. . 10. . 11... 5 ...2 
Tecumse .... 9. . . 1. 084. . 2. . 14 . . 11. . 9 ...2 
Light Draught . . 20. . 614. . 25. . 636. 8... 3 ...2 
Wlunebago 4... 970. . 170. — 
Monadnock ..... 4...1,564...260...14 .11... 9 ...2 
Kalamazoo...... 4. . . 3. 200. . 2828. 19 ...15...14 ...4 
Dictatorr 1... 3.083... 920. . . 1 . 15. . 1036. . . 2 
Puritan 1. . . 3.268. . . 841 . . 21 20. . . 10. . . 2 


FOREIGN IRON-CLADS. 


— wer wet“ ge 
Warrlooſrrr 8.089 38800 20 436 
Defence ............... 3.66. 280. . 10. 43% 
Achilles 6,089 3880. N eer 43g 
Northumberland ...... 6,621...... 890...... N 51 
Prince Consort 4.048. W.. e oo 4 


The magnificent structures built in England 
have had no trial more severe than a month's 
cruise in the Channel. Our monitors, on the 
contrary, have had the hardest service, and 
there can be no doubt that we know every 
defect in them. The men who have fought 
them in their most trying moments are those 


who are most willing to meet vessels of the 


broadside kind in action. 

It would not be proper to leave this subject 
of armored ships without mentioning those 
which were built for service on the Western 
rivers. We have about 6,000 miles of river 
there, which during the war was constantly 
patrolled. It is true that the ships which did 


* The Puritan’s guns will be twenty-inch, throwing 
1,060 Ib. shot with 178 to 200 pounds of powder. 
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this work were for the most part hastily im- 
provised and hurriedly built. But if another 
war comes, there is no question but that we 
shall do the work again in just as great a 
hurry. None of these iron-clads, except three 
monitors of the Tecumseh class, were intended 
to be impregnable. One or two inches of iron, 
with twice as much on the more important 
parts, was all that could be applied to vessels 
which were restricted to four and five feet 
draught. This accounts for the loss of life in 
the Western river battles. The boats were 
broad, flat-bottomed, with side or stern wheels. 
The armor, if penetrable: to gun shot, was a 
protection against rifle balls, and saved many 
a valuable life. The boats were all made 
heavy about the bow, and most of the battles 
there were decided by ramming. They were 
mostly 180 to 200 feet in length and 60 to 75 
feet in breadth. They carried a large number 
of heavy guns, and this was the secret of their 
power. 


The subject of American iron-clads has in 
this article been merely outlined. To discuss 
the monitors alone, and the changed’ made in 
them, would require a much larger space than 
can be allowed now. Our vessels have been 
made to fit a particular case, and to do this, old 
ideas have been unhesitatingly cast off. As 
might be expected, the result is remarkable. 
The selection of the best form of iron-clad for 
our service has been greatly simplified by the 
character of our harbors and the peculiar ser- 
vice required of them in the war. The foreign 
armor-clad ships draw, almost without excep- 
tion, twenty-five feet and more. Very few of 
them could enter New York, and none of them 
Charleston harbor. But we wanted vessele 
that could engage forte built far inland on 
rivers, the approaches to important. cities. 
Hardly anything but the monitors would serye, 
and we therefore made them in great numbers. 
It might have been well to have given more 
attention to vessels of the New Ironsides type; 
and if we had studied this kind of battery as 
enthusiastically as we did the monitors, we 
perhaps would have souner seen the inside of 
Fort Sumter. One of the objections to monitors 
is the difficulty of using them against forts, 
which are usually placed on hills or bluffs. 
The guns in a turret have very little vertical 
range, and to reach a fort placed a hundred or 
two feet above the water-line, they have to lie 
off so far that the shot are robbed of a large 
part of their destructive power. 

The first vessels built to meet the great 
nécessities of the war were a fleet of gunboats, 
so called. Fourteen of these were of about 
1,200 tons each, and carried 7 guns apiece; 
twenty-three were of 500 tons measurement, 


and carried 4 guns; and twelve were 700 tons 


measurement, and carried 4 guns, These did 
good service patrolling rivers and guarding 
bays and harbors, but now there are but few 
of them in the service, the vicissitudes of War 
and the economical habit of the Government 
in selling its useless vessels having lessened 
their numbers, 
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When the first pressing hurry was over, the 
Government exerted itself to construct larger 
vessels, A number of steam sloops of war, of 
& pattern that for size and excellence of model 
is not equaled elsewhere in the world, were 
built. Effort was also made to produce very 
fast screw vessels, which would be able to 
overtake anything on the ocean. These, with 
the vessels significantly called “double enders,” 
are perhaps the most characteristic of the ves- 
sels built by the Department during the war, 
and which were of a great many varieties. 
The last-mentioned ships have a rudder at 
each end, like our river ferry boats, and are 
thus able to navigate the narrow rivers of the 
Southern coast without difficulty. These ves- 
sels have done far more than could be expected 
of them. One went around Cape Horn to San 
Francisco. Another ran full tilt at a rebel iron- 
clad in Albemarle Sound, and came very near 


sinking her. 
THE MEN. 


The highest officer in the service is Admiral 
David G. Farragut, who had spent fifty-six 
years in the Navy when he received his present 
commission. His pay is $10,000 a year. 

Next in grade is the vice-admiral, now David 
D. Porter. His present service is as Superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academy. Pay on sea 
duty, $7,000; on shore duty, $6,000; on leave, 
$5,000. 

Of rear-admirals there are ten on the active 
list—Admirals Goldsborough, Davis, Dahlgren, 
Bell, Thatcher, Godon, Palmer, Radford, 
Rowan, and Craven. Pay at sea, $5,000; on 
shore duty, $4,000. On the retired list there 
are seventeen— Admirals Stewart, Shubrick, 
Smith, Stringham, Breese, Paulding, Sloat, 
Mervine, Crabbe, Montgomery, Stribling, Sands, 
Bell, Pearson, Wilkes, Bailey, and Lardner. 
Pay, $2,000. 

There are twenty-four commodores on the 
active list, who receive when on sea duty 
$4,000, and on shore duty $3,200. On the 
retired list there are also twenty-four, whose 
pay is $1,800. 

The captains number forty-six on the active 
list, and twelve on the retired list. The former 


O & ⏑⏑ & list which numbers seven. 

The comifianders are ninety in number on 
the dctive list, twenty-seven on the retired list, 
and eleven on the reserved list. The first are 
paid $2,800 when at sea, and $2,240 on shore 
duty. The others receive $1,400. 

The lieutenant-commanders on the active 
list are one hundred and sixty-five, and on the 
retired list are four in number. The first 
receive $2,348 at sea, and $1,875 on shore duty. 
The pay of the latter is $1,300. 

Of lieutenants who are next highest, the ser- 
vice contains twenty-two on the active list, 
eight on the retired list, and nine on the reserved 
list. Pay of the first, at sea, $1,875; on shore 
duty, $1,500; of the others, $1,000. 

A j The masters number on the active list fifty- 
i three, and on the reserved list seven. Pay of 
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the former, at sea, $1,500; on shore duty, 
$1,200; of the latter, $800. 

The ensigns are fifty-four in number on the 
active list, and two on the reserved list. Pay 
of the former, at sea, $1,200; and on shore duty, 
$960; of the latter, $500. 

The midshipmen are seventy-two in service, 
besides those not yet graduated, four hundred 
and twenty-one in number. The first are paid 
$800, and the others $500. 


THE SURGICAL DEPARTMENT 


is composed of surgeons, who rank with cap- 
tains, commanders, and lieutenant-commanders, 
according to the length of their service; passed 
assistant surgeons ranking with lieutenants, 
and assistant surgeons who rank with masters. 
Of the first there are one hundred, of whom 
seventy-nine are on the active list. The pay 
of these is $2,200 for the first five years, and 
increases $200 with each succeeding five years 
of service. Passed assistant surgeons receive 
$1,500, and assistant surgeons $1,250. 
THE PAY DEPARTMENT 
is composed of paymasters, whose pay begins 
with $2,000 and increases as follows with each 
succeeding five years: $2,400, $2,600, $2,900, 
$3,100; assistant paymasters $1,800 for first 
five years, and $1,500 thereafter. 
THE GUNS 

The position of the United States is especially 
prominent in regard to the subject of ordnance, 
for while other governments have hastened to 
throw away the smooth-bore cast iron guns 
in order to replace them with rifles, usually 
made of wrought iron or steel, we have clung 
to the old form. This, however, has been per- 
fected in our hands until results have been 
reached which no other nation has obtained, 
and which a few years ago were thought im- 
possible. The great question of the day, in 
gunnery, is how to overcome iron armor, 
whether on ships or on forts. The practice in 
Europe is to use guns which will throw a shell 
through the armor into the vessel, and explode 
it in the heart of the enemy’s stronghold. To 
do this they use rifles with high charges of 
powder and shot which are long but have a 
small face, so that they do not have to cut 
away much material in order to do their work. 
In this it must be said they are very successful, 
and their experiments have produced some 
very remarkable penetrations of thick iron 
plates. 

We, on the other hand, trp to get a shot so 
heavy, and to throw it with such force, that 
though it can not, on account of its size, go 
through the armor, yet by the force of the 
tremendous blow it delivers, it will break down 
the defence before it. Eleven and fifteen inches 
are therefore the diameter of our guns now, 
while six and seven and a half inches are the 
diameters of corresponding rifle guns, though 
they are made as high as ten and a half inches. 
Indeed, there is to be a fourteen-inch steel rifle 
at the Paris Exposition; but as it has never 
been fired, it is much more an experiment than 
are our twenty-inch guns. Of our system, we 
have it to say that it has produced the best 
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results, not merely in easy experimental trials, 
but in the important test of war. The fighting 
of our monitors has been almost entirely dane 
with smooth-bores. 

But we have by no means neglected the rifle 
system. We have used in the war with con- 
siderable success rifles throwing 300 pounds. 
100 pound bolts have been thrown from rifles 
with the greatest success. The breaching and | 
destruction of the walls of Fort Sumter at a 
distance of between four and five miles were 
done mostly by 100 pounders and by 30 pounders. 
That achievement lost some of its brightness 
by the subsequent failure to capture the fort. 

But the victory of the guns working at such an 
immense distance should be separated from 
operations that they could not influence, and 
it will be seen in its true light as a deed that 
no other war in the world can equal. The 
guns that did this work were made of a cast 
iron body, strengthened by having a thick 
band of wrought iron put tight around the 
breech end. These are the famous Parrott ; 
guns. Almost coeval with them were the 
Armstrong guns of the British service, which 
were made entirely of wrought iron by a tedious 
process. They were very expensive, and after 
all have been discarded for their many de- 
ficiencies. They have cost about twenty 
millions of dollars. When the war broke out, 
our largest guns in use were nine-inch, and 
threw shot of about ninety pounds weight. 
The change from these to fifteen inches leads 
to the expectation that there is to be a still 
greater increase in the future. But the old 
sizes are not altogether discarded. Nine-inch 
and thirty-two pounder guns were used with 
good effect on the smaller gunboats with which 
our Navy swarmed during the war. But it is 
very likely that rifle guns will replace these, as 
they are farther reaching and more effective; 
for the crushing effects of very large shot can 
not be expected from balls of thirty-two and 
ninety pounds weight. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 


is divided into eight bureaus, as follows: 

1. Of Yards and Docks. 

2. Of Equipment and Recruiting. 

8. Of Navigation. 

4. Of Ordnance. 

5. Of Construction and Repair. 

6. Of Steam Engineering. 

7. Of Provisions and Clothing. 

8. Of Medicine and Surgery. 

The head of the Navy Department is Gideon 
Welles, who is assisted by William Faxon as 
assistant secretary, John A. Bolles as solicitor, 
Edgar T. Welles as chief clerk, and eighteen 
others. 

There are eight Navy Yards in the country, 
at the following places: Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Boston, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Washington, D. C.; Norfolk, Va.; Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; and Mare Island, Cal. In these 
yards are stored the timber, materials for rig- 
ging, and all other things used in building |, 
vessels. They also contain dry docks for re- f 
pairs, machine shops, and store houses for i) 
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ordnance and ammunition. They are very 
important, though almost insignificant in extent 
when compared with foreign yards. But they 
turn out the best of work, and during the war 
accomplished a vast amount. The Secretary 
has for three or four years urged the increase 
of the canacity of the yards, and the addition 
of a yard for iron vessels, which is certainly 
needed; but the head of the Department desires 
to locate this at League Island, a little below 
Philadelphia. Twice this has been examined 
by Naval Boards, and both times condemned 
by majority reports. A bill passed one branch 
of Congress last session to make a yard there 
in spite of this, but it fell through by the neglect 
of the Senate to take itup. The Portsmouth 
Yard has been extended by the purchase of 
Seavey’s Island, and arrangements are making 
to incorporate the Ruggles estate into the 
Brooklyn Yard. These establishments are of 
great importance, for upon the efficiency of 
these depots of supply the power and activity 
of the Navy in a great measure depends. The 
Naval Asylum and the Naval Insane Asylum 
are under the charge of this bureau. The first 
of these was established to provide a comfort- 
able home for disabled and decrepit naval 
officers, seamen, and marines. The applicants 
are obliged to prove a twenty years’ service in 
the Navy. Last year there were 182 inmates, 
and the expenses were $62,282. 

The Bureau of Navigation has under its 


charge the Naval Academy, Naval Observatory, 


Hydrographic Office, Nautical Almanac, and 
the School for Naval Apprentices. The second 
highest officer in the service has the direction 
of the Naval Academy, which is located at 
Annapolis, Md. He has seventy-four assistants 
of various grades and eight vessels, one of 
which is an iron-clad, for the purpose of giving 
practical instruction in seamanship. Until 
lately, the instruction besides the customary 
studies of advanced schools was mostly in sea- 
manship, navigation, and gunnery. But with 
the exclusion almost of sails from the Navy 
and the substitution of steam, it was obviously 
necessary to teach engineering, and a school 
for that purpose has been added to the Academy, 
in which “ engineer cadets” are taught all that 
is necessary in their branch of the profession. 

The Hydrographic Office was established in 
Washington last year for the purpose of issuing 
charts, sailing directions, and other nautical 
works to the Navy. 


NAVAL APPRENTICES, 


An old custom of the Navy was revived 
during the war, in the establishment of a school 
of boys who desire to enter the service. It is 
established on the frigate Sabine, which is 
stationed at the Naval Academy. The boys, 
of whom there are nearly three hundred, are 
taught all that is necessary to sailors. 


THE NAVAL PENSION FUND 


now amounts to more than $10,000,000, which 
has been derived entirely from the Government 
share in prize money... It is sufficient for the 
wants of the service, and the necessity of taxa- 
tion is thus avoided. The yearly interest in 
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1865 was about $800,000 in currency, and of 
this $249,000 was paid over to the pensioners, 
of whom there were 2,027. 

The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery does a 
work precisely similar to that of the medical 
department of the army. The tables of casual- 
ties during the war show that 4,030 persons 
were wounded, of whom 3,266 received their 
injuries from gunpowder, 456 were scalded in 
battle, and 308 were drowned in battle. The 
casualties not connected with battle amounted 
to 2,070. The number of deaths was 2,272. 


THE MARINE CORPS 

is a sort of ocean police. It is indeed neither 
navy nor army. Its officers are graduates of 
the Naval Academy, but they have nothing to 
do with the management of the ship they may 
be on. They are a watch upon the seamen, 
and in case of mutiny, the jealousy which 
always exists between the marines and the 
sailors is trusted to make the former faithful to 
the officers. It is proposed to detail one of the 
officers of each ship to command the marines 
on board instead of having their organization 
so entirely separate, and it is also proposed to 
do away with them altogether. The utility of 
the organization is disputed, but it is still 
maintained. The corps numbers some thirty- 
six hundred men, under the chief command of 
a colonel. The other officers also bear the 
same rank and title of army officers. 


THE DISPOSITION OF THE SHIPS. 
The ships composing the active naval force 
are disposed in squadrons which are named 
according to the station they are on, as follows: 


1. Ao Atlantic Squadrog, Rear Admiral 
mer. 5 

2. Gulf Squadron, Commodore Winslow. 

3. say Atlantic Squadron, Rear Admiral 


on. 
4. European Squadron, Rear Admiral Golds- 
89 ta 
5. North Pacific Squadron, Rear Admiral 
Thatcher. 
6. South Pacific Squadron, Rear Admiral 
Dahlgren. 

7. Asiatic qimi, Rear Admiral Bell. 

8. On special service, seven vessels. 

These squadrons contain altogether seventy- 
seven vessels. They maintain the dignity of 
our diplomatic agents all over the world, and 
protect our commerce. In civilized countries 
this duty is peaceable cnough; but the ships 
on the China and Japan station have at times 
a lively skirmish with pirates, or a refractory 
Daimio or Mandarin to subdue. 

In the first paragraph of this article it was 
remarked that our Navy, though small, was 
very expansihle. How elastic it is may be 
seen in the history of the service during the 
six years past. In 1861 the entire force of the 
service was 7,600 officers and men; when the 
war ended it was 51,500. At the beginning 
there were 3,844 artisans in the yards; at the 
end there were 16,880, and perhaps as many 
more in the private shipyards to which the 
Government demand gave their principal work. 
We commenced with fifty or sixty vessels 
nominally, but with an available fleet of not 
more than ten. We built or commenced 208 
ships, and purchased 418 more. The latter 
cost $18,366,000, and 340 of them were sold for 

621,800. Such figures as these show to what 
a development our small nucleus can reach in 
time of necessity. i ö 
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Phusiology. 
4 kuowledge of the stiucture and functions of the buman body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 


I!fe.—Cabanis, 
My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. — Hoses Iv, 6, 
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HEALTH AT HOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS. 


BY JOHN H. GRISCOM, M.D. 


CARBONIC ACID GAS IN THE HOUSE. 


ONE more consideration relating to the air 
requires attention. The carbonic acid gas 
which has been proved to be one of the results 
of respiration, and thrown off from the lungs 
at every breath, is a virulent poison, to inhale 
which, in any considerable quantity, is certain 
death. Air which has been once respired is 
therefore unfit for a second inspiration, not 
only by reason of the diminished proportion 
of oxygen, but also because of the presence 
of carbonic acid gas. Hence there is a double 
cause of sickness in air which has been once 
breathed. A simple experiment will exhibit 
to the eye the evidence of the incapacity of 
such an atmosphere to sustain life. It is a fact 
that no person can safely breathe an atmos- 
phere in which a candle will not burn. That 
the air which has been exhaled from the 
human lungs will not support the combustion 
of a candle may be proved by the following 
illustration: 

Fill a small glass jar (pint or quart) with 
water, and invert it in a basin of water with 
its mouth below the surface, so, that when 
inverted the jar will remain full. Then insert 
a tube under the mouth of the jar, and blow 
into it from the mouth, until the water is all 
displaced and the jar filled with the breath. 
Then turn it upright with the hand over its 
mouth, and dip into it a lighted candle sus- 
pended on a wire. The candle will be im- 
mediately extinguished, a sufficient proof that 
an animal could not live in it. : 

A distinguished authoress (Catbarine Sin- 
clair) tells us, that “an eminent chemist wish- 
ing to prove what a poisonous atmosphere is 
endured by crowded congregations in Edin- 
burgh, carefully bottled off a specimen of the 
air of various churches after the audience had 
dispersed. The result was that a fly could 
scarcely survive upon the polluted air which 
had been breathed successively by a dozen 
persons at least;” and she adds, in allusion to 
the unaccountable dread which many people 
entertain of pure air, under all circumstances, 
“ Some of our friends, if they lived in a bottle, 
would wish to put the cork in.” l 

The history of man is full of examples of the 
deleterious effects of impure air—air made 
impure by himself. The story of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta is too well known to be 
repeated here, though it was a striking proof 
of the rapidly destructive effects of foul air. Nor 
need I cite any other of hundreds of well- 
known instances in which death has followed 
similar exposures. I will take it for granted, 
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after what has been written, that every reader 
is convinced of the necessity of the purity and 
abundance in every breath drawn into the 
lungs. Let us then briefly review the manner 
of life and education of the human family in 
this respect, and see how near they generally 
come to inhaling pure air at every breath. 

In the first place, how fares the tender tnfant? 
. He has scarcely made his entrance into the 
great ocean of air, ere he is tucked away under 
the bed-clothes, lest the already too close air 
of the chamber should be “ too strong” for his 
lungs; and there he is left to swelter in the foul 
air of his own little blanket prison, to generate 
scrofula from his own poison. Should he, in 
his suffocating throes, penetrate an opening 
through the woolen walls, and utter an in- 
stinctive cry for air, it is but the signal for the 
careful nurse to protect him against the danger 
of “ taking cold,” by hiding him again out of 
sight, and covering him head and ears. The 
louder the little Oliver cries for more oxygen, 
the closer is he confined to avoid it. As a 
consequence of this almost universal mode of 
treatment, in part, it is an appalling fact that 
one third of the children born in cities die 
before they are one year old, and one half 
before rcaching their fifth year. 

If he chance to survive his infancy, then 
how as a shool boy is he treated with respect 
to pure air? Who ever saw a properly and 
well-ventilated school-house? If such a one 
exists, itis an exception to the general rule. 
Inclosed within four walls, and a roof impervi- 
ous to air, with several hundred others, he has 
little else to breathe than the air which has 
become tainted in a few minutes after entering 
with the faul gases from the lungs and badies 
of his schoolmates. Yet his brain, which 
requires a larger proportion of good blood than 
any other organ of his body, is stimulated to 
exertion by ambition, by competition, or by 
the ferule. Can we wonder that too many a 
one should “ creep, like a snail, unwillingly to 
school,” where the artificial stimulus of the rod 
is substituted for the natural stimulus of oxy- 
gen? and that so many break down in health 
before reaching maturity ? 

Should he survive till the period of appren- 
ticeahép, happy for him if opportunity is given 
him to learn an ovt-door trade or profession. 
A ventilated workshop is likewise an unknown 
thing. Where is the journeyman printer, 
tailor, shoemaker, or operative of any other 
kindred occupation, with the ruddy cheeks 


and stalwart frame of the carpenter, the 


mason, or the blacksmith? These classes of 
operatives, when living temperately, respec- 
tively demonstrate the relative values of in- 
door and outdoor life. 

But, sad to say, even the followers of those 
occupations, which of all should be the most 
healthful and most conducive to longevity, 
viz., those of the sailor and the farmer, are 
deprived of a great portion of their advantages 
by being confined at night in close, unventilated 
dormitories, In the one case, the salubrity of 
his life “ on deck” is counteracted during the 
hours of his being “turned in,” in a low, 
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crowded, damp, “ forecastle,” where the sun 
never enters but by chance, and the atmosphere 
of which is never renewed by full ventilation. 
While in the case of the farmer, his nights are 
passed in chambers almost proverbially small, 
low ceiled, and whose ventilation is never 
thought of, the air being renewed only when 
“sweeping day” comes round to the house- 
wife, when the windows are opened for an 
hour or two a week. 

But these evils are by no means confined to 
the laboring classes. The humble toiler has 
no monopoly of foul air in his workshop or bed- 
room, nor do the costly furniture, the gilded 
mirrors, nor the downy carpets of the million- 
aire maintain the purity of the atmosphere of 
his dwelling, or exempt him from the perni- 
cious effects of its foulness. Employer and 
employée are alike subject to the laws of 
nature, and suffer equally from their violation, 
while in many instances the indolence induced 
by luxuriousness aggravates the evil. 

Nor is it alone as a cause of ill-health that 
the general breathing of our self-made foul air 
is to be deprecated. In the medical treatment 
of a great number of the diseases which “ flesh 
is heir to,” the impure air of private chambers 
and hospital wards, where there is insufficient 
ventilation, is one of the greatest obstacles that 
the physician has to contend with. Especially 
is this the case in the treatment of fevers, and 
such cutaneous disorders as scarlet fever) 
measles, small-pox, etc. But in no one place 
is the aid of a pure atmosphere more essential, 
or a close, confined, and impure air more 
injurious, than: in the lying-in room. There is 
scarcely a phyaifjan who has not experienced 
in his practice the depressing and injurious 
influence of non-ventilation in this branch of 
his profession, upon both of the parties who 
most demand fresb air in the freest quantities, 
the one to avoid puerperal diseases, the other 
for growth and strength. 

Let then the cry go forth from family to 
family, from children to parents and teachers 
and from workmen to employers, “ Ventidate ! 
Ventilate your chambers, your schools, your 
churches, your workshops, your everything! and 
keep up the cry till over the whole land it 
shall be as fashionable to do it as it is now not 
to do it; until it shall be the rule when you 
visit, or meet a friend, instead of the universal 
question, How is your health?” it will be, 
“ Is your house ventilated ?” 

— ——— 


INTEMPERANCE.—If all the wealth now sunk 
in the bottomless pit of intemperance were ap- 
propriated to the purchase of libraries, philo- 
sophical apparatus, or cabinets of natural 
history; if all the time, that element of price- 
less value, which is now worse than lost in the 
various haunts of dissipation, were devoted to 
the reading of well-selected books, to lyceum 
exercises, to music, or other social and refining 
arts, it would give to society a new moral and 
political sensorium. How can any man wit- 


ness without pain this great deformity, where 
there should be beauty and divine grandeur !— 
Horas Mann, 


THE NUTRMENT OF BeER.— People who 
drink their ale and beer are very fond of tell- 
ing how much nutriment they derive from 
them! Because they are manufaetured from 
grain, many have the idea that the concentra- 
ted virtues of the grain are in the drinks. 
This is an entire fallacy. Professor Liebig, 
one of the most eminent chemists in the world, 
assures us that 1,460 quarts of best Bavaria 
beer contain exactly the nourishment of a 
two-and-a-half-pound loaf of bread! This beer 
is very similar to the famous English Allsopp's, 
and our more popular American beer. The 
fact is, the nutritious portion of the grain is 
rotted before beer can be made; and if the 
fermentation of the beer has been complete, 
Professor Lyon Playfair declares that no nour- 
ishment whatever remains in the fermented 
liquor; and, as the English Alliance News says, 
“No chemist now disputes these assertions ; 
for, except in flavor and amount of alcohol, 
the chemical composition of all kinds of beer 
is alike, and brewers must laugh to hear doc- 
tors advising porter as more nourishing than 
beer, when porter is nothing but beer colored 
by burnt malt; and often when beer goes 
wrong in the making, and is unsalable as beer, 
it is converted into fine porter, the mere color- 
ing covering many defects !"—The Nation. | 


————ap- ap oe 
WORK AND WASTH. 


EvERY manifestation of physical force in- 
volves the metamorphosis of a certain 8 
of matter. Prof. Houghton, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, asserts as the result of his investiga- 
tions, that in the human organism there is a 
definite relation between the amount of force 
exerted and the amount of urea generated. The 
urea formed daily in a healthy man, weighing 
150 pounds, fluctuates from 400 to 650 grains. 
Of this, 300 grains are the result of vital work ; 
that is, of force expended in the motions of the 
digestive organs and the heart, and in sustain- 
ing the temperature of the body at a uniform 
rate. This amount exceeds all other force gen- 
erated and expended in the system, and is equal 
to that required to raise 769 tons one foot high, 
In addition to the mere act of living, the work- 
ing-man undergoes bodily labor equivalent to 
lifting 200 tons one foot high dally, which re- 

uires the formation of 77.38 grains of urca. 

he force expended in two hours of hard mentat 
labur invoices an expenditure of power equal to 
lifting 222 foot-tona, and a generation of urca 
weighing 86 grains. Thus we have a minimum 
formation of urea during 24 hours, amountin 
to 477.38 grains, for which there is expend 
force equal to 969 foot-tons.—Annual of Scien- 
tific Discovery for 1865. 

[According to the above statement, the stu- 
dent or writer exerts a much greater degree of 
actual force with his brains, than the mere 
laborer does when engaged in the severest 
manual toil; and consequently the former ex- 
pends physical vitality more rapidly than the 
latter. Can we wonder any longer that the 
man of letters, the brain-toiler, is generally 
spare in ficsh and weak of limb? And have 
we not here a substantial reason, couched in 
terms of statistical exactitude, for urging the 
studious to cultivate their bodies as well as 
their brains ?] 
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On Ethnology. 


Troe Obristlanity will gain by every stop which fe made in the 
knowledge of man.—Gpursheim, 


ABORIGINAL LEGENDS OF NORTH 
AMBRIOA. 


[CONCLUDED FROM MAY NUMBER.) 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 


Various other fantastic conceptions exist 
among the Cherokees, from which we select 
those which appear to be least recent. 

A female, for example, is held in special 
honor, and identified with Indian corn. Most 
of the night dances refer in some way to her, 
as did some of the ceremonies of the Green 
Corn Festival. A legend relating to her is 
copied elsewhere. The woman of the East is 
also held in much reverence. 

Thunder was adored, or rather thunders, for 
there was supposed to be many stationed in 
different places, and each charged with a spe- 
cific duty. They paid also a sort of veneration 
to the morning star, but rather as an object of 
fear. They say that long ago a very wicked 
conjuror committed murder by. witchcraft. 
The Cherokees combined to slay him. Hear- 
ing of their purpose he gathered his shining 
implements of mischief and flew upward to a 
certain height, where his apparatus made him 
seem a star. He then became fixed in his po- 
sition, and is prayed to by all who seek to kill 
others by necromancy. 

The cluster usually called the“ seven stars” 
was regarded with peculiar reverence. There 
are no prayers addressed to it, but there is a 
wild legend of its having sprung from a family 
of eight boys, who were wont to steal into the 
town council-house and beat the drum, which 
was kept there for public solemnities. Some 
of the elders reproving them for it, they took 
offense, and seizing the drum sprang upward, 
beating it in defiance as they ascended. On 
the way, however, one came down with so hard 
a fall that his head stuck deep in the ground. 
He was immediately transformed into a cedar, 
which is to stand forever, and which bleeds 
like a human being when cut. The others 
mounted on high, where they now are. There 
are many other celestial personages denomi- 
nated “ ancients,” varying in figure, color, and 
office. They are said to be stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the firmament, and prayers are 
frequently addressed to them. May they not 
have been heroes deified after death? Cer- 
tain animals also received some degree of hom- 
age, but only as intermediates. The Cherokees 


believe in various superhuman existences not 


properly coming within the range of their re- 
ligious theories. 

They have warious crystals for purposes of 
divinations. They constituted part of the ap- 
paratus of the ancient Cherokee priest, and 
were indispensable to his vocation. They were 
called ooh-limg-sah-tah, which signifies “ light 
that passes through,” as through a glass. So 
sacred were these stones, that it was death for 


any one who had not been sanctified and initi- 
ated for the purpose to touch them. The priests 
would sometimes wear them on their breasts, 
suspended by a string, but always hidden from 
view. They were sometimes carried, wrapped 
in a weasel’s skin, by the great warrior of the 
nation; and if he was killed in battle, it was 
the first aim of his followers to snatch the crys- 
tal from his bosom and guard it reverently ; but 
it was the first object of the foe to wrench it 
away and crush it between stones. All who 
were permitted to carry the talisman, the great 
warrior alone excepted, concealed even the 
knowledge of where it was worn. Such as 
were not borne about the body of a priest, were 
treasured up in a holy box or ark, or carefully 
folded away in deer-skins. Accounts are given 
of four different sides of this talisman. It was 
in the shape of a hexagon, of crystalline quartz, 
but many fancy this was only a substitute for 
the carly diamond. How the supposed mag- 
ical properties were imparted to it is not ex- 


plained ; we only know that each priest was 


possessed of one, and that all sizes were con- 
sulted with equal confidence and held in equal 
honor. The larger were used for divining the 
results of war; those used by civil priests were 
a size smaller. The latter were devoted to as- 
certaining whether sickness was to be appre- 
hended, either by an individual, or a family, or 
a tribe. When consulted for that purpose a 
sacrifice was first made. This over, the stone 
was set either upon seven deer-skins folded, 
or on a post covered with a fawn’s skin, or in 


some crevice of a house, so as to catch the first 


rays of the morning sun. If the omen was 
favorable, a bright and umouded blaze would 
appear in the stone; but if unpropitious, the 
stone would look blue and smoky, and just as 
many would die as there appeared figures ly- 
ing in its right side. The stone was consulted 
by the people in large bodies on certain occa- 
sions—for example, on the Great Moon, as it 
is called, when the ancient Cherokees com- 
menced their year. The time being come, be- 
fore sunrise in the morning the priest of each 
town would gather all the men, women, and 
children of the place in onc building, and seat- 
ing them in rows, with their faces turned to- 
ward the east, would open a crack in that side 
of the house and so set his crystal as to catch 
the rays of the rising sun. Receding a few 
feet, with his eyes riveted upon the stone and 
his face toward the sun, he would make a 
prayer ; as he prayed, it is asserted, the crystal 
became brighter and brighter, till it attained a 
brightness equal to that of a mirror with the 
glare of the mid-day full upon it. The re- 
flected beams would first strike the under 
side of the roof, then move back and forth, 
and then descending would at length glance 
toward where the people sat. Over such as 
were to die before another Great Moon, the 
light would pass without the least illumina- 
tion. Credible witnesses of this superstition 
aver that they have actually known instances 
wherein this brightness failed to rest upon 
those it passed among, who all died before the 
termination of the stated period. During these 


ceremonies the priest never touches the crystal, 
but simply utters prayers. A smaller crystal 
is used for detecting theft; another still small- 
er is used preparatory to hunting expeditions ; 
and the least of the five is used in ascertaining 
the length of life. It was also applied to the 
detection of adultery. 

So highly did each priest value his own 
particular crystal, that when he found death 
approaching, if he had no favored disciple to 
whom. to consign it, he would totter to the 
woods, and as soon as he discovered a tree in 


the side of which some bird had picked an 
opening: he would bury the crystal there, and 
stop up the cleft, so as to render its discovery 
impossible. He did this, for if the stone were 
found lying about after his decease, with no 
properly authorized person commissioned to 
take it, it would be the death of everys person 
who had resided beneath his roof. 

Some singular customs prevailed as regards 
the initiation of boys in the mysteries of life 
and of manhood. Not only in cases of a birth 
being expected in a family where the priesthood 
is hereditary, but in others where it has been 
predetermined that an expected child, if male, 
should be devoted to any sacred office, it ap- 
pears that a priest was always forewarned, 80 
as to receive the infant upon its coming into 
the world. If a son, the first thing adminis- 
tered by the priest was a consecrating drink. 
As the child was then unable to fast, the 
parents were bound to fast in its place, and 
during seven days to taste nothing but a certain 
root, and even that not more than once during 
the twenty-four hours after sunset. Such sons 
were trained up with peculiar care. On the 
approach of the regular monthly disqualifica- 
tion of the mother for coming in contact with 
holy things, she delivered the infant to its 

dmother, or some aged matron, for the pro- 
tection of his purity. He was never permitted 
to wander about like other children, nor allowed 
to sit or eat in the hut of a neighbor, lest he 
should chance to come in contact with some 
female under the term of exclusion, or some 
male included for any cause in a similar inter- 
dict. But though the child was thus rigidly 
reared by his natural guardians, the priest to 
whom he was committed at his birth always 
kept him in view. As he grew in years, the 
ho 7 monitor increased in assiduity; and many 
a day of fasting and night of watchfulness 
would be employed in impressing upon the 
young pupil the various duties to which he 
was destined. Among them, even a knowledge 
of the divers articles of food from which cer- 
tain orders of the sacred brethren must abstain, 
exacted no little time and attention; for par- 
ticular officers were bound to particula 
prohibitions; a child intended, for example, to 
be made chief speaker in the war (Ma- li- lo- ali), 
must never taste of frogs, nor of the tongue or 
breast of any animal whatever, and so on 
through a larger 5 of exceptions than 
can now be remembered. Most generally tlie 
devoting of sons to sacred offices did not take 
place, however, until they had reached the age 
of nine or ten. Those thus set apart, when 
infants, were carried through the same course 
with the others, during some stage of, their 
discipleship. 

In such cases, the priest to whose care a bo 
was committed, would lead him at daybrea 
to a mountain’s top, give him the purifying 
drink, and bid him plant his eyes upon the 
spot where the sun was to rise, so as to catch 
the first beams of that luminary, from which 
he was not to withdraw his e until the 
light died away in the weet. If he never once 
took his eycs from the sun during the whole 
course of the day, he was supposed to be quali- 
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fied forever after to fulfil his duties during the 
AEN! as well as the day; but were his eyes 

thdrawn, even for a moment, all previous 
labor was lost. During the first day’s proba- 
tion and the succeeding night, the instructing 
priest remained with the pupil, and both fasted 
rigidly, and the night was passed in walking 
and in giving and receiving knowledge upon 
high and holy themes. 

On the following morning the priest took 
the boy to some more secret part of the moun- 
tain, where no female eye could penetrate, and 
there taught him the mysteries of the divinin 
crystal, how and when it was to be ustd, an 
what must be said in ali the ceremonics when 
it was consulted. In this retreat they con- 
tinued six days, making in all a seven days’ 
fast. During the first two days and the suc- 
ceeding night they ate nothing; on the even- 
ing of the second day, a little after sunset, they 
only chewed a certain root; then, till the next 
day after sunset they fasted; subsequently 
during the whole period they were allowed to 
chew the specified root only once in the twenty- 
four hours, But on the seventh day and night 
the fast was unbroken, as was the watching; 
and on the morning of the eighth day the pricst 
consulted the divining crystal, to see how long 
the boy would officiate in the place for which 
he was destined. 

Setting the stone so as to catch the first sun- 
light, the priest prayed forinstruction. Ifthe boy 


was to live, the symbol considered as referring 


to that destiny would appear in it in the form 
of an aged man, with gray hair and a white 
beard ; if not, a man would be seen there with 
hair and beard both black. The priest would 
then take the boy to a creek, and direct him to 
stand in the water with his face toward the 
east, while he took his own place on the bank, 
with his face in the same direction and prayed. 
He would then order the boy to plunge entirely 
in the water seven times in succession, first 
with his head toward the east, then to the west, 
and so on alternately. This being done, the 
priest took him to a certain house where he 
offered sacrifices for him. He cleared a place 
and lighted a holy fire, and placed over it the 
tip of a deer’s tongue and a little flesh, When 
the destination of the boy was for service 
among warriors, if the meat crackled, casting 
a piece or two toward the boy, he would: be 
slain by his enemies; but if the pieces were 
cast from him, he would be victorious. When 
the destination was for the civil and not for 
the military priesthood, or for the office of 
boiler of the sacred herbs, or for any other of 
the various orders, the appearances of the sac- 
rifices and the inferences from them would 
vary accordingly. | 
One priest might have seven youths under 
his tutelage, but no greater number. After 
initiation they would continue occasionally to 
visit their holy guide. He would then pass a 
day and night with them in watching, fasting, 
and teaching. When he perceived that his own 
death was approaching, he would gather all 
his pupils around him and repeat his instruc- 
tions, selecting some one of them to be his 
immediate successor, and to receive his miracu- 
lons crystal as a last beqnest. Sometimes the 
pupil thus honored took the talisman atethe 
moment, but generally not until after the death 
of his master. ‘It was only to such persons as 
have been described that the sacred mysteries 
were disclosed by the ancient Cherokees. To 
make them known to the uninitiated was con- 
sidered as provoking sudden or not long to be 
avoided death, both to the betrayer and listener. 
Hence it is with extreme difficulty that any 
information upon these subjects can be brought 
out from the old meñ at this day; but more 
particularly if imagined to be sought for by 


any white person—all of whom are 1 9 poang ; 
to feel a contempt for such forms and faith. 
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will entitle the person procuring them to a premium, 
must date from that time. 


OLUB RATES, WITH PREMIUMS. 
5 copies, $12, pr. one copy to getter-up of club. 


10 24, — one copy New Physiognomy,” $5. 

20 “ 48, — Student's Set’? of Phrenological 
Works, $1), or any books amounting 
to that value which may be selected 
from our own list of publications. 

25 360. — “Physiognomy," with Student's 
Set.“ or other books selected as above 

to tee value of $15. 

3 6370. — $% of our own publications. 

40 rs $85, — and $35 “ te ry 

50 a6 $115, — and $50 it} (23 66 


Here is a superior opportunity for parties to add a con- 
siderable number of valuable books to their private col- 
lectiones without much or any cost to themselves. 

CTubs may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-offices, but should be sent in during July and August, 
if possible. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on New Physi- 
ognomy.““ when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger pre- 
miume, in¢luding books or buste, must go by express or 
as freight. We are now ready to record new names or 
re-enter present subscribers on our new books for Vol- 
ume 46. Let clubs be made up at once. 


REGULAR RATE PREMIUMS. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


Persons sending us Nets of new subscribers at the 
regular rate of $3 for the year, commencing July next, 
will be entitled to phmlums as indicated in the follow- 
ing echedule, accordiqg to the number of said sub- 
scribers; t 


1. 350 subscribers, at $8 each, will entitle the sender to 
a seven octave rosewood piano, of Steinway & Sons 
or Chickering & Somes’, as preferred. Value $625. 

2. 800—a seven octfive rosewood piano, of Decker's, 
Boardman & Gray. Berry's, or N. Y. Plano- forte 
Co. s manufacture (among the best in New York), or 
an excellent Stuart's parlor organ. Value $500. 

3. 225—a seven octave rosewood piano, Grovesteen & 
Co.’s, or a Mason & Hamlin's cabinet organ. 
Value 8350. 

4. 200 a Grovesteen seven octave rosewood piano—$300. 

5. 17%5—a Grovesteen seven octave rosewood piano—$250. 

6. 170—an excursion ticket to Paris and back by the best 
ocean steamers—$290.. 

7. 160—a Mason & Hamlin cabinet organ—$225. 

8. 150—a handsome suit of parlor furniture, rosewood or 
black walnut—$200. ` 

9. 125—a cabinet organ or harmonium, of Mason & 
Hamlin’s, Estey's, or Carhart & Needham's man- 
ufacture—$150, ; 

10. 100—a superior suit of parlor. dining-room, or bed- 
room furniture. wamut or oak—$125. 


II. 80—a iady’s or gentleman's gold American lever 


watch, fall jewe:ed, warranted—$100. 

12. 7%—a $90 library, your own selection from any pub- 

.- lisher’s regular catalogue. 

23. 70—an $30 library, your own selection, or Apple- 
ton’s new American Cyclopedia, 16 vols. 8vo. 

14. 65—a $75 library, your choice or selection. 

13. 60—a Carhart & Needham melodeon—$70. 

16. 55—a gold lever watch, hunting-case, full jeweled, 
warranted—$65. 

17. 80—a Florence or Weed sewing machine—$60. 

18. 47—a $60 library, your selection. 

19. 45—a French china dinner set, good quality, about 
135 pleces 858. 

20. one of Wheeler & Wilson's, Grover & Baker's, 
Willcox & Gibbs’, or the Empire sewing machines, 
as may be preferred--$55. 
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A. 3%—a complete silver-plated tea set, 6 pieces, war- 
ranted of the best quality—@6. 

AA. 3—a complete set of carpenter's tools, best quality, 
with chest—$45. 

#3. 30—a silver hunting-case American watch, fall jew- 
eled, warranted—$35. 

24. a superior double-barreled shot-gun—$30. 

25. 28—a set of 40 portraits, intended for lecturers on 
Phrenolory—$30. 

26. Bone of Howard's beautiful new breech-loading 
rifica— $28, 

AT. 2%—a china tea set, about 45 pieces, good quali- 
ty—$27. 

28. 22—85 library, your choice 

29. 20—a fine violin, with case, complete, or a silver- 
keyed finte, or a music-box playing five tunes $72. 

30. 18—a $20 library of your own aelection. 

31. 15—heavily silver-plated water or ice pitcher, or a 
music-box (four tunes)—¢18. 

32. 13—Doty's celebrated washing-machine—$15. 

33. 12—eet of fine ivory-handled knives and forks—@12. 

34. 12—Webster’s great quarto Dictionary, unabridged, 
latest edition, 3,000 ilinstrations— $12. 

35. 10—the Universal Ciothes-wringer, best In nee—$10. 

36. 8—a gold pen (beet quality), with fine silver case 
and pencil, or copy of New Physiognomy”—@s. 

Single $3 subscribers will receive our illustrated chart 
of Physiognomy, suitable for framing. 

Piangs and other musical instruments will be accom- 
panied with all necessary appendages, stool, cover, etc. 
By sending to the manufacturers specified for catalogues, 
parties competing for premiums will be enabled to make 
their own selections. 

All goods, instruments, books, ete., will be carefully 
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selected and packed at our own expense, and eent z 


express or otherwise as the premium creditor may dhì 

Persons at a distance may obtain catalogags of books 
from which to make selections, by inclosing stampe to 
any preferred publisher. 

We wish it to be positively understood that the value 
of the premiums offered are in accordance with the regu- 
lar manufacturers’ or retail pricos, and not in accordance 
with any advanced or invented standard of our own. 
Those who would prefer, instead of the premiums Nos. 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, to receive suits of parlor, dining- 
room, chamber furniture, or libraries of the same value, 
can signify such preference when sending their lists, and 
it will be faithfully observed. 

We seck in the offering of this somewhat elaberate 
premium list to subserve some of the substantial wants 
of nearly every family or person in the land. Articles of 
a merely ornamental character find no place in the order, 
for the reason that our JOURNAL essentially aims to pro- 
mote the substantial good of its readers, and ite regular 
subscribers we know esteem more highly the good, the 
true, and the useful, than a toy which only flatters the 
taste for a while and confers no practical benefit. 

The premiums, too, are rated on a very liberal bazis, 
leaving ecarcely any margin in the way of profit. Mere pe- 
cunlary profit is not our object. We wish the agent to be 
liberally remunerated for his services ; though many will 
work gratis for the good they may do. But we especial- 
ly desire to enlarge the circulation of the only publica- 
tion in this country which has professedly aught to do 
with the great subject of Anthropology. Will our friends 


—some of those many who are enthusiastic in their a 
prova of our course—take this matter in hand? Should 

nt a hundred or eo energetically set about procuring 
subscribers among their acquaintances, it would not be 
long before we had Fifty Thousand names on our sub- 
scription-books. Now is the accepted time; let all who 
believe in, and would help forward, the cause of social 
improvement, in ita mental, moral, and physical consid- 
erations, bear a hand and disseminate the truth by bring- 
ing about a more wide-spread circulation of the PHBE- 
NOLOGICAL JUURNAL. 


—̃ — —a 
HXOUSES FOR DRINKING. 


Owe drinks because he's very hot, as we are often tald ; 

Another must a tankard take because he's very cold; 

Another drinks because he's wet, ita benefits to try; 

Another, sure, a beaker gets because he's very dry: 

Another must a bargain make, and have a glass to strike 
it! ` 


V 


While one and all the liquor take because, in fact, the7 IN 


like it! 4 
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Witerary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Mee at prices annered.] 


A Criticat HISTORY oF THE 


Doctrine or A Future Lire. With a 
completo Bibliography of the Subject. 
B 
e 
W 


illiam Rounseville Alger. Fourth 

ition. Thoroughly revised. New York: 

. J. Widdleton, 1866. Price $5, post- 
paid from this office. 

We are so much accustomed to being 
questioned on tho aubject of the hereafter, 
that we of necessity feel a lively interest iir 
any good work that treats of the future life 
on natural, philosophical, and religions 
grounds. Mr. Alger has filled a chink in 
our library by the preparation of this moat 
elaborate volume. The subject was never 
so well and so thoroughly handled before. 

Part First contains a résumé of the various 


theories concerning the soul's origin, death, 


the grounds of the belief in a future life, aud 
the soul's destination, entertained by vari- 
ous nations of ancient and modern times. 
Part Second treats o? the doctrines of a 
future life held by the more prominent 
nations of historic times and by the prin- 
cipal religious systems, other tham the 
Christian, existing. This is an exceedingly 
interesting portion of the work, and well 
repays the perusal. Part Third is devoted 
to the teachings of the New Testament 
with respect to the resurrection and the 
‘better life.) The viows of Christ and 
the more distinguished among the Apostles 
are clearly and ably presented. In Part 
Fourth we have the opinions and practices 
of the different Christian societies or de- 
nominations; and in Part Fifth, historical 
and critical dissertations treating of the 
doctrine of a future life in the ancient mys- 
teries, metempsychosis, or transmigration 
of souls, the resurrection, future punish- 
ment, recognition of friends, and cognate 
subjects. 

The book, as a whole. is characterized by 
much “impartiality, fairness, and philo- 
sophical discrimination. One of the finest 
portions of the whole volume fe that ap- 
propriated to the considerntion of the 
grounds, moral, intellectual, and physical, 
for a belief in the future life; and we have 
no doubt that many who now grope in 
darkness and uncertainty concerning im- 
mortality, would find much mental relief 
in a careful reading of thie portion. Inthe 
course of the philosophical grounds ad- 
vanced by the author, he says: In the 
material world, so far as we can“ judge, 
nothingis ever absolutely destroyed. There 
is no euch thing as annihilation, Things 
are changed, transformations abound; but 
essences do not cease tu he, * * * Now, 
as a solitary exception to this, are minds 
absolutely destroyed? are will, conscience, 
thought, and love annihilated? Personal 
intelligenoe, affection, identity aro in- 
separable components of the idea of a soul. 
And what method is there of crushing or 
evaporating these out of being? Wirt 
force is there to compel them into nothing! 
Death is not a substantive cause working 
effects. It is itself merely an effect. It is 
simply a change in the mode of existence. 
That this change puts an end to cxistence 
is an assertion against analogy, and wholly 
unsupported.” f 

Again, we fnd evidence tħat life integral, 
sentient, is not terminated by that change 
called death, in the nature of man’s ptr- 
suits and ſeelinga. Our whole life here 
in a steady series of growing preparations 
for a continued and ascending life hero- 
after. è © There are wondrous im- 


pulses in ns, constitutional convictions 
prescient of futurity, like those prevising 
instincts in birds, leading them to take 
preparatory flights before their migration.” 
The more one lives for immortality, the 
more confirming tokens of a deathless in- 
heritance his faith finds. Thousand “ hints 
chance-dropped from nature's sphere" re- 
assure us. The belief in a life beyond 
death has virtually prevailed everywhere 
and always; no matter how low in the 
scale of moral and intellectual apprehension 
a nation or tribe may be, there will be 
found instinctive notions more or less 
strongly exhibited of a future state. This 
argument, from universal consent, should 
be and is one of the most convincing of 
testimonies. Who can refute this believing 
instinct? God and nature deceive not.” 

A full list of the books published up to 
the present time on the subject of a future 
life, arranged according to their definite 
topics and in chronological order, prepared 
by Mr. Ezra Abbot, is bound with the book, 
and greatly enhances its value. 


On Force. Its Mental and 


Moral Correlates, and on that which is 
supposed to underlie all phenomena; 
with apeculations on Spiritualism, an 
other abnormal conditions of Mind. By 
Charles Bray, author of The Philosophy 
of Necessity,” etc. London: Longmans, 
Reader & Dyer. 8vo. 


The author of this work takes a forcible 
view of physical things in general; he 
resolves all material phenomena by his 
doctrine of Force. Heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical affinity, matter 
whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, and the 
sense of Feeling are but examples of Force 
under different conditions or in different 
relations. The general term Force includes 
both what we have been accnstomed to 
call matter and spirit. Life and mind, 
therefore, according to this theory, are 
merely correlates of Force. These are the 
main premises on which Mr. Bray bases 
his argument. He endeavors to show, 
further, that changes or differences in form, 
quality, quantity, etc., ef matter, and dif- 
ferences in quality, degree, conetitution, 
power, etc., of mind, depend upon the 
peouliar phenomena and modes of opera- 
tion of farce, Accepting the phrenological 
structure of the brain. he goes on to say 
that force is developed in the structure and 
size of the different organs, rendering them 
more or less influential according to their 
greater or less size respectively. 

Mr. Bray evidently belongs to that class 
of free-thinkers among whom we find the 
names of Hame, Mill, Bentham, Edwards, 
and Lecky, and therefore his psychological 
discussions breathe much of the esprit of 
liberalism. A third of the book is occnpied 
by the speculations on Spiritualism, in the 
course of which some ‘manifestations’ 
are introduced, with the view to showing 
their correlation with force. Taken alto- 
gether, the book is of an interesting cbar- 
acter to those metaphysically inclined, and 
decidedly uniqne in the treatment of the 
subjects considered. . ` 


Tun Rep BRIDGE. A Temper- 
ance Story. By Thrace Talmon, author 
of Edith Hale.” Captain Mollig.“ 
The New Clerk.“ etc., etc. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House, 172 William Street. 1867. 
Price, 87 cents. 

This is a very interesting temperance 
story, full of good moral maxims, and 
showe the evils of the ‘fashionable wine 
cup.“ in its tendency to pave the way to 
the drunkard’s grave. It is a book that 
should have a place i every household, 
whero the ultimate welfare of Its younger 
members is at all a matter of concern. 
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A NEw AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM 
OF THE CULTURE OF VOICE AND ACTION, 
and a complete Analyeis of the Human 
Passions, with an appendix of Readings 
and Recitations. esimed for public 
speakers, teachers, and students. By 
Prof, J. E. Frobisher. $1 75. 


Americans are nearly all good talkers, 
but very few are known as good public 
speakers or orators, for the reason that 
sufficient attention is not given to the 
artistic culture of the voice. How often 
have we been pained by the wretched 
delivery of a well-written sermon, or by 
the uncouth grimaces of a public spoaker, 
whose words, though eloquent and appro- 
priate to his subject, lost nearly all their 
meaning and force from the disagreeable 
character of his voice and gesticulation ! 
This book is well adapted to the instruction 
of those who would speak gracefully and 
acceptably. Considered as a manual of 
instruction in elocution, we feel warranted 
in pronouncing it a superior work. The 
author has struck the key-note of the whole 
subject in the very commencement of his 
treatise. He eaya, ‘‘ BE NATURAL.“ 


Davip CorprERBPIELD. By 


Charles Dickens. Diamond Edition, II- 
lustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Thia, one of the most interesting among 
the clever works of Dickens, is well brought 
out, both as regards the character of its 
illustrations and the clear and beautiful 
typography. The illustration of Uriah 
Heep and his mother is in excellent keep- 
ing with the pen portraitures of those 
„marked characters.” 

THe Exes OF SIAKSPEARE; 


Illustrated in a Philologtcal Commentary 
on his Julius Cæsar.” By George L. 
Craik, Professor of History and of English 
Literature in Queen's College. Belfast. 
Edi frem the Third Revised London 


ion, by W. J. Rolfe, Master of the 
Ha senoc Cambridge, ‘Mase. Boston: 
y & Ainsworth. Cloth, $1 75. 
Préfeseor Cenik did a good work for 
those who are interested in philology when 
he prepared his English of Shakepeare. 
Hie luctd renderings and explanations of 
intricate or obscure passages, his references 
to historical incidents and to well-known 
phrases in common use, have contributed 
largely to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the writings oſ the great dramatist. 
The American edition brought out by Mr. 
Rolfe is exceedingly creditable, and of ger- 
vice to teachers and students who are 
interested sufficiently in the history of the 
English tongue to avail themselves of the 
extended researches of others in philology. 
By a careful study of the commentary on 
“Julius Cæsar,” one will learn more about 
Shakspeare than he could if he read the 
entire series of Shakspeare’s plays without 
such Jearned assistance. 


A Taz or Two Cimes. By 


Charles Dickens. With Sixty-four Illus- 
trations. From Original Designs by John 
McLenan, Cloth, gilt back, $1 B. Au- 


'. thor’s American edition, Philadelphia: 


T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

This volume contains one of the best 
written stories af the distinguished novel- 
ist. The publishers appear to have enter- 
tained that impression, since the number 
of illustrations which spice it is quite 
large, viz., sixty-four, and the paper and 
gcneral appearance of the book an improve- 
ment upon former Issues. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


has reached its third monthly number. lt 
jmproves on acquaintance, and promlsés 
to become a standard work. It is hand- 
somely illustrated and clearly printed. See 
advertisement. 
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Bacon’s Descriptive Hawnp- 
BOOK OF AMERICA: CompHeing Histurę. 
Geography, Agrienlture. Manufacturer, 
Commerce, Railways, Mining, Finance, 
Government, Politics, Education, Re- 
ligion, Characteristics. Public Lands, 
Lawns, ete. By George Washington Bacon, 
F. R. (3. 8S. With Colored Maps. London 
edition. 12mo. Supplied by Fowler and 
Wells. $3 25. 


It was suggested to us that every Ameri- 
can, before visiting Europe, should procure 
a copy of this work; and on thinking the 
matter over, we have come to that con- 
clusion ourselves. There are very few 
Americans, even, who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the vast resources of their 
country. They have a vague idea of its 
vast extent; its unbounded commerce; its 
illimitable agricultural capabilities; ite 
ever increasing population; ita endless 
railways, telegraphs, rivera; its religion; 
its schools; ite army-and navy, and its 
glorious history; but they know compara- 
tively little of the detaile. But here we 
have an industrious Englishman who bas 
collected a store of information for us, 
classified it, and now presents it to us ina 
compact and readable volume, for which 
he deserves the thanka of all Amoricans. 
It is not a mere dry collection of atatixtics, 
gathered on the run, but the work contains 
evidences of deep and earnest labor. 


Tur Rien Hvspanp. By Mrs. 


J. H. Riddell, author of George Geith,” 
„Maxwell Drewitt,” ‘*‘ The Race for 
Wealth,” * Phemie Keller.“ etc. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Cloth, $2. 


This is the reprint of a novel which has 
commanded an extensive sale in England, 
and doubtless will meet with alike success 
here, The publishers have alwuys exer- 
cised admirable discretion in their selec- 
tions from the ficld of English novelists, 
and The Rich Husband” does no diecredit 
to their Jndgment. The work is tastefully 
and neatly bound, as usual. ; 


Warson’s RAII. ROAD Mar of 
the United States, Mexico, etc. Pocket 
style. Cloth. Price, post-paid, $1. 


This is a new and very neatly drawn 
exhibit of our country and its network of 
railwaye. The map is large, nearly five 
feet square, represenfing ‘the States and 
Territorics with thetr counties, principal 
cities and towns in a style of completeness 
adapting it for general purposes. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowle for 
the People; on the basis of the latest 
edition of the German Conversations 
Lexicon, Mustrated by wood engrav- 
ings and maps. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.’ 

Parts 115 and 116 of this invalnable work 
have come to hand. The prescnt numbers 
contain excellent articles on Trichina 
Spiralis,” “ Trichiniadis," * Turkey— Her 
Language and Literature; and others; 
bringing the work down tọ the word 
“ Union.” 


Tne Rounp TABLE, a first- 
class literary weekly, made. a handsome 
start during the war, but found it prudent 
to reef sails and lig-to fer 4 time until the 
storm subsided. ‘The Round Table was 
subsequently newly manned with a capital 
crew of well-tried men, and again set sail 
on a voyage around the world. Regular 
weckly trips are naw made. The craft is 
well freigbted with the staunchest and 
best materials, and is just such an enter- 
prise as all sensible people, who wonld 
keep up with the progress of the age should 
take stock in. It is one of the best adver. 
tising mediums for authors and publishers 
in America, and should have a place in 
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every private and public library. Terms 
of subscription are $6 a year. Address 
Tus Round TaBLE, New York. 


Tue Dentat Cosmos for 
April is at hand, and is replete with in- 
structive matter of special interest to the 
dental profession. We notice in it the 
publication of an excellent article, from an 
exchange, on Temperamente; their In- 
fluence upon Mentality and Disease in 
General, which sets forth the distinctive 
influences of the different temperaments 
recognized by Phrenology with consider- 
able accuracy. The Dental Cosmos“ is 
published by 8. 8. White, Philadelphia. 
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Hew Books. 


[Among the late ies Of the press not 
elsewhere noticed tn these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting. 

Rigxrsipge Eniriox of the Works of 
Charles Dickens. Twenty-six volumes, 
8vo. Containing all the English and 
American Hilustrations. Price in cloth, 
per vol., $2 50; half calf, $4. 

Hovusrnotp Eprrion. Fifty-three Vols. 
Illustrated, Price per vol., cloth, $1 25. 

Hurd & Hoverron, Publishers, New 
York, have recently brought out the fol- 
lowing: 

LavaTER's Puysioaxomy, printed in the 
German Language. 8 vols. Half calf, 
$1 50 each. 

Tur Sionet or Kine Sotomon; or, 
the Freemason’s Daughter. By A. C. L. 
Arnold. New Edition, revised and en- 
larged. Mustrated. Cloth, $1 50. 

MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY Loeic. For 
Teachers and Learners. By Lyman H. 
Atwater. Cloth, $1 B. 

Tug Brsiz-Beaper’s Harr. From the 
Religions Tract Society, London. Revised 
and Enlarged. Cloth, 45 cents. 

Hanv-Book or MronsorA; Describing 
its Agriculture, Commercial and Manufac- 
turing Resources, etc. By Rafus Blanchard. 
Paper, 35 cents. 5 

A Srqvet ro MINISTERING CHILDREN." 
By Maria L. Charlesworth. Cloth, $2 05. 

Tae Rev. Mr. SOURBALL'’s EUROPEAN 
Tour; or, the Recreations of a City Parson, 
By Horace Cope. Illustrated. Paper, 90 cts. 

Tue Evnetiso or SHAKSPEARE; Illus- 
trated in a .Philologieal Commentary on 
his Julius Cæsar.” By G. L.Oraik. Edited 
from the Third Revised London Edition, 
by W.J. Rolfe. 12mo, pp. xiv., 386. $1 75. 


Mossy AND His MEN: a Record of the 
Adventures of John B. Mosby, etc. By J. 
M. Crawford. Cloth, $2. 

Eooz Dave. Eseays on the Life and Doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ. With Controversial 
Notes on Ecce Homo.“ Cloth, $1 75. 

Pracrica. Dissectiows. By Richard M. 
Hodges, M.D. Sccond Edition, thoroughly 
revised. Half sheep, $2 25. i 

IrvrNo's SALMAGUNDI. [Putnam's Rail- 
way Classice.] Paper, 90 cents. 

Tun Hopes or Horr Caste; or, Times 
of John Knox and Qucen Mary Stuart. By 
Mra. Martyn. Cloth, $1 0. 

Famous AMERICANS OF Recent TRIBES. 
By James Partou. Clog. $3 . 

Tur EXPEDITION oF HUMPHREY CLINKER, 
By T. Smollett. Sg. 16mo, pp. 387. $1 50. 

Tuk ADVENTURES OF RODERICK RANDOM. 
By T. Smollett. With a Memoir. $1 50. 
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A Mornzn's Lecacy. By Mrs. 8. A. 
Sproat. Cloth, 40 cents. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. By Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. Demy 8vo, pp. 453. 
Cloth, $2 80. Small edition, $1 50. 


GULLIVER’sS TRAVELS INTO SEVERAL RE- 
MOTB NATIONS OF THE WORLD. By Jona- 
than Swift. With a Sketch of the Author's 
Life. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tux AMERICAN FRUIT CuLtrrist. Con- 
talning Practical Directions for the Propa- 
gation and Cultivation of Fruit-trees in the 
Nursery, Orchard, and Garden. With De- 
scriptions of the Principal American and 
Foreign Varieties Cultivated in the United 
States. By John J. Thomas. 40 cuts. 
Cloth, $3 35. 


WELLS’ Every MAN uis OWN LAWYER 
AND Foxx Book. A Complete Guide in 
all Matters of Law and Business Negotia- 
tions, for every State in the Union. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. §2 B. 


Goop ENGLIsn; or, Popular Errors in 
Language. By Edward S. Gould, Author 
of “ Abridgment » Alison's Europe.” 
12mo. $1 75. 


To our Correspondents. 


Qcesrioxs OF t! GESNBRAL twrenesr’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions @f personal tnierest will be 
promptly anmcered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the nert number. Your 
* Best TuHoucuts” solicited. 

AN ORDER ron Books. JouRNAIS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To QumReE- 
SPONDENTS—and communécations for the 
Editor, must be writtenon ET AAN A. 


` Specian Notrcs— Owing io the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to suljects not properly 
coming toilain the scope of this JOURNAL, 
Quertes relating to PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOL- 
ovy, PHYSIOGNOMY, Psycno.oery, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral SCIENCE OF MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shali be deemed Qf GENERAL 
INTBREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only one at a time. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL PRrRopor- 
TION.—The several features are quite dis- 
tinctive, and seem to depend chiefly upon 
the parentage for their respective charac- 
teristics. For instance, where the parents 
possess features of very different types. 
their child will probably exhibit a blend- 
ing of those features. He may have eyes 
Hke the father, a nose like the mother, or 
the mother’s mouth and the father’s ears. 
Nature alms at barmony and proportion, 
but there are generative laws or derivative 
influences which are in accordance with 
nature and our own reasonable dednctions. 
Artists cndeavor to present perfect types 
of human beauty, i. e., what is generally 
regarded as approximating to perfection 
by the community in which they move, 
and with the views of which they natural- 
iy sympathize. The old Greek masters 
admired a low forehead in woman, and so 
represented their goddesses in the marble 
and on the canvas. They also admired a 
nose mathematically straight and nearly on 
a line with a vertical forehead. Artiste tọ- 
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day,althongh cherishing a deserved admira- 
tion for classic talent and beauty, seem to re- 
gard a high, broad forchead, in woman as 
well as in man, as an element of physlog- 
nomical beauty. As phrenologists we in- 
dorse them in this. Large eyes are cer- 
tainly more expressive than small ones 
and a small mouth more human than a 
large one. Considering the features as 
distinctive, we hardly sec how, in a head 
and face well organized, large ‘eyes should | instructed in all the branches. Among 
be associated with a large month, a large these, very different modes of practice are 
nosc, or large ears. We would look for purened. It would not become ue to de- 
harmony among the several features. If, cide for others which is best, though we 
the mce he large, we should expect a large may etate, we agree with those experienced 
nove, rather large mouth, eyes, etc. Eyes ages who affirm that "(Ae las medicines 
bear a nearer relation to the upper portion | we lake the better.” We keep the works of 
of the head than the lower, and in fact, ao | the different schools, which may be found 
far as actual size is concerned, vary less in our “ Spsctat Lier," sent on receipt of 
than other features. stamp. 


Increase OF Ong ANS. — DRG Mepictyes.—Why do 
: : you generally disconntenance drug medi- 


Does an organ ever increase In size ao as „ Wi j 
pel cinen? Witho ed a ca ron- 
to prone a protuberance half the size of | 10 seanca be a Meines, how can chron 


a plgeon'a egg? or any protuberance ? 
What fa the postage on the JOURNAL? Ans. Drug medicine never cores—it may 


Ans. We don't look for lumpa and pro- aid nature, or provoke it to act, but nature 
tuberances. but for fullness and expansion Works the cure. or it is never obtained. 
from the center of the brain ontward; | People think salve cures a wound, when it 
though sometimes an organ is so much "imply serves to keep the wound warm and 
larger than those surrounding it as to pro- | Moist, and excludes the air, while natare 
duce a positive protuberance. 2 The does the healing; a cloth or lint, kept wet 
postage on the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL with water, is found to be just as good as 
to any part of the United States is six ' alve. Correct methods of living, of eat- 
cents per year, if paid in advance, or halfa ing, drinking, exercising, sleeping. and 
cent per number. If paid by the single sunshine, will cure chronic diseases, if 
number, the postage is one cent each. anything will. Drugs have nearly rutned 

— ine health of the world, and those who 

Frost.—Is it true that after take the least of them are the beet off. 

a part of the body has been frozen, that it The best physician Ohio ever had gave 
will get cold or freeze sooner than a part nothing but bread pille. with correct hy- 
that has mot? Ans. Nes. gicni¢ regimen, for thirty rears; bnt the 


3 ; people were angry when they found they 
Pictures, Iporatry. — Do had been cured in so simple a mauner. 

the Scriptures teach that a poronga not 

have his likeness taken? If eo, what por- 

tion does teach us so? I have frequenti 

been told that it would not be in accord- 


were there euch a thing known. At 
one time bleeding was the great specific: 
later, mercury was largely adminietered for 
almost everything; and at present quinine 
is a fashionable remedy with a class. Con- 
sider the different medica! schools—not the 
isolated portable concerns which sell diplo- 
mas for so much a copy, but thoee having 
colleges where hundreds are graduated 
every year—whose students are thoroughly 


Hypropuosra.—W here does 
the discase originate? What is the best 
ance with the Scriptures to have a likences method of cure? Are all animals liable to 
taken. be affected by the bite of one which ia 

Ans. We know of no injunction in the , rabid? What is the“ mad stone!“ 
Scriptures against one having his like-! Ans, The disease is supposed to origis- 
ness taken. In the Cgmmandmente, how- ate with animals of the dog and cat kind, 
ever, man is forbidden to ‘‘make any 
graven image.“ ete., to worship it—that is 
the only shadow of a dissuasion that we 
ever heard of in the Bible. If you do not 
have a likeness taken for the purpose of, 
worshiping it, or keeping it as an object of ; ble. 

{ 
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parted by the bite, or perhaps by the saliva 
applied to a fresh wound. The bite may 
be only an incident to furnish the raw 
lleah in which inoculation becomes possi- 
A steam bath is lately reported to be 


worship or idolatry by others, you need an ceffectual remedy. All animals are liable | 


have no fears in the matter. to be poisoned by the bite of one that is 
rabid. The mad stone“ is, in oar judg- 
ment, a popular delusion—at least as to any 


effect to cure hydrophobia. 


Tarpy DEVELOPMENT. — I 


am nearly nineteen years of age. Nine 
years ago it was nearly impossible to in- 
duce me to attend school, or to read a book 
or paper. If I did read anything I could 
hardly remember it till the next morning. the locality of a sentence on the page bet- 
Now, there ia nothing I like better than ter than the number of the page, because 
etudy and reading, especially history; and | , 

whatever I read f remember. What is the Locality is more exercised In the matter 
cause of this? Ias the brain undergone than Number. Another seldom notices the 


any change? if so, what? Iam conscious 
of no change, except as I look back and E RMR Deb OF Une Page And doce. Bor Temes Vee 


compare my disposition then and now. it. 

Ans. Some of the faculties and propen- 
sities matnre later than others. The love 
clement comes to its strength not before 
puberty; the reasoning organs seldom act 
with as much vigor as do the perceptives 
until twenty or twenty-five years of age. 
Sometimes the organs of perception and 
meniory are slow to ripen, and are brought 
into action through the influence of the 
ripened reasoning organs; the moral sen- 
timents never, or very rarely, reach their 
summit'of vigor and activity before adult 
age. 


Best MEDICAL TREATMENT. 
—Inquiries as to the best treatment for 
epecific diseases reach us from subscrt- 
bers. We shouid be happy to epecify, 


Mrmory.— One remembers 


Thick Skulls denote less 
activity of brain and mind than thin skulis. 


naana 


ANIMOsITY.— What is an an- 
tidote for *‘ sectarian animosity !“ 
Ans, Charity, which comes of Christian 
kindness. In otber words, cultivated Be- 
nevolence. — 


BASHFTULN ESS. - We have 
given the causes and cure of this mental 
infirmity in the Annual of Phrenology 
and Physlognomy for 1867." Price, post- 
paid, 20 cents. The perusal of this will 


put you in the way to overcome the weak- 
ness, and to prevent the embarrassment 
of which you eomplain. The remedy is 
eheap and effective. Try it! 
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Publishers Depnrtment. 


How TO Appress THIS 
Ovricz.—Among the literary curiosities 
of the day are many important packets 
lying in the dead-letter office, which failed 
to reach their intended destinations, owing 
to their singular addresses. Fortunately 
for us, being so generally known through- 
out the country as phrenologists and pub- 
lishers, however imperfectly our firm 


name may be written, providing either of 


these designations be added, post-masters 
can readily guess.if a letter be intended for 
us, and forward the same. The usual ad- 
dress for many years has been Fowler and 
Wells, but many transpose this, and write 
it Wella & Fowler; still others get it 
mixed as follows: S. R. Fowler and U. L. 
Wells; Fowler, Wells & Co.; and Wells, 
Fowler & Co. Of late, the more frequent 
address is Wells’ Phrenological Journal. 
Office of New Physiognomy. For The 
Phrenologlst on Broadway. 
Natural Waists or no Wives.“ Phre- 
nological Cabinet.” ‘*Craniological Mu- 
seum.“ When our No., 389 Broadway, is 
‘added, all such letters come direct; but 
when directed to Boston, Philadelphia, or 
nowhere in particular, there may be, nay, 
often is, delay. It is not unusual for our 
letters to cross the ocean, and after reach- 


ing the city of York, in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, London, Mexico, and even China 
—a year’s pilyrimage—to be returned to 
us. + For thesg delays we get letters of 
complaint—properly addressed—and hints 
that there must be a screw loose” in our 
machinery. Is it net surprising that we 


should be supposed to know which of the 
twenty or thirty Washingtons, Jeffersona, 


Franklins, or Mount Vernons is meant, or 


what county and State our correspondent 


hails from? He is supposed to know where 


we reside, and why should not we know 


where že resides? O that everybody would 


read and leurn How to Write.“ and how 
so address those whom they wish to reach. 
In fature, to secnre prompt attention, 


it may be as well to address all letters re- 


lating to this publication. as follows : 
8. R. WELLS, 
Editor Phrenological Journal, 
889 Brondway, 
New York. 

If for books, or for anything connected 
with thia office, it may be the aame. Let- 
ters will reach us, finally, if addressed in 
any of the ways named above. While one 
or more of the three who formerly com- 
poscd the firm may be away, in Europe or 
other where, the EDITOR ls expected to be 
always at home. Hence letters addressed 
to him will recelve Immediate attention, 
and all orders be promptly filled. 


+ 


Oun New TERIIS. - We en- 
arge the JOURNAL, commencing with the 
JuLy number. by mereasing its pages. 
The new terms have been fixed, as fol- 
lows: Yearly subscriptions, payable in 


advance. 

Single copies....... e .. . . . 8 300 
Clubs of Five. oe cces 12 00 
Clubs of Ten os. 200 


and an extra copy to the getter up of the 
club of fice, on receipt of $12. No premiums 
can be allowed at the above prices. See 
premium Het in another place. 

Remittances may be made by check, 
draft, or poet-office order, made payable to 
S. R. WELLS, New Vork. 


To Sunscenlukhs.— We can 
furnish all the back numbers of the JOUR- 
NAL from January, 1906-¢, to all who wish 


| —— 
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them. Subscribers should always specify 


what number they wonld like their sub- 
scriptions to commence with. 

CANADA SUBSCRIBERS will please add 
twelve cents, the amonnt of the yearly 
Canada postage on the JOURNAL, to tho 
subscription price, when remitting. 


Back Numpers of the Jour- 
NAL, unbonnd, can be supplied for the 
years 1861, 1865, 1866, and up to present 
date, with the exceptions of the July and 
December numbers for 1865. Bound vol- 
umes of the same may be had, extending 
from 1819 to 1866. Prices on application. 
$3 to subscribers. —— 


EXCHANGES will please note 
our new terms. Instead of $2, our terms 
will be, from present date, $3 a year. Ed- 
itora, who may wish to do so. may adver- 
tise and club this JOURNAL with their own, 
at 82. This proposition will hold good up 
to December, 1867. 

Messrs. BELDING, Kern 
& Co., American bankers in London, have 
published a pamphlet furnishing the rates 
at which United States bonds and secur- 
ities are bought and sold over the sea; and 
besides the special monetary data therein 
given, they generously offer to render any 
assistance in their power that may add to 
the comfort and happiness of their Ameri- 
can countrymen who may call upon them; 
will afford the conveniences of their read- 
ing-room, and receive and forward letters 


in behalf of those availing themselves of 


the opportunity presented. 


Popz's Essay on MAN. —It 
is our intention to reprint this work in 
handsome book form, with all the notes 
and illustrations. We may defer it until 
the autumn. When ready, it will be an- 
nounced in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


WE have received a copy of 


the Premium List and Regulations for the 
Illinois State Fair of 1867.“ The Fair is 
open to the world, and competition afford- 
ed without reserve. The number of pre- 
miums is very large, including all classes 
and species of manufactures, agricultural 
products, domestic animals, cte. The 
locality of the Fair will be Quincy; the 
opening, September 23. 


DR PHRENOLOGISCHE JOUR- 
NAL ist eine erste Classe monatliche Schrift, 
gewidmet zu der Ethnologie, oder Racen- 
beschreibung, Physiologie, oder die Natur- 
lehre des menschlichen Körpers, Physiog- 
nomy, oder Gesichtskunde, mit Zeichen 
des Charakter” und wie aie zu lesen. Nur 
$3, das Jahr; oder 30 cents das einzelne 
Heft. Zu addressiren an S. R. Wells. No. 
339 Broadway, New York. Ein gutes 
Mittel fir auserlesene Annoncen. 


ProrsssionaL CLASS OF 
1868.—Next winter we expect to instruct 
another class in theoretical and practical 
Phrenology. The gentlemen who gradu- 
ated last winter are mecting with good 
success as lecturers and examiners. Some 
of them had been in the field before as 
phrenologists or as speakers in other pro- 
fessions. These have enlarged their field 
of knowledge, and thereby greatly enhanced 
their power of doing good, and of course 
improved their ability to secure pecuniary 
success; but those who went for the first 
time on the rostrum are doing well, some 
of them much better than their most san- 
guine hopes had led them to expect. Our 
new circular is just out, and ready to be 
sent to all who wish it. Please inelose a 
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stamp and ask for circular entitled Pro- 


fessional Instruction in Practical Phre- 
nology. Address this office. 


of sending to Miss Eliza Jones, of Pittston, 
Pa., a blind girl, who has long taken a 
lively interest in our works, a superior 
piano-forte valued at $450, as a premium 
for subscriptions obtained for the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


subscription rate, $3, will apply only to 
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General Items. 


GOING TO THE RocKy 
MOUNTAINS.—We are pleased to hear that 
many sensible Americans will spend their 
summer vacations in our own great West, 
inatead of ranning after the French show. 
They would learn something of the extent 
and resources of Uncle Samuel’s Farm— 
something of his big mountains, big lakes, 
big trees, and big—newly acquired—ice- 
house. By the way, why not organize a 
company, charter a steamer, and make a 
summer excursion to the Big Cool? Parties 
can be made up in the East, and go over- 
land to California, thence by steamer to 
the new territory, which, out of respect to 
Ben. Franklin, who, with his kite, sug- 
gested the eloctrical telegraph, we would 
venture to name FRANK-LAND. 


We have had the pleasure 


Many Inquirers.—The new 


subscriptiona received after June let. All 
who have paid &? for their yearly subscrip- 
tion, dating from January last, will receive 
the JOURNAL regularly as before, until the 
close of the year. 

Le “ PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAI.“ et la Vie Illustrée“ est une revue 
de premier ordre, parvenue à sa 42me 
annee, conaacré à la Physionomie, aycc les 
t signes du carnctère“ l'Ethnologie l'his- 
toire naturelle de rhomme, la Phrénologie 
et les temperamenta, la Physiologie, les 
lois de ła vie et de la sante, la Psychologie, 
la science de l'àme. Amplement illustre. 
Mensuel, $3 par an. Numeros simples 30 
cents. Adresse: S. R. Wells, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. —— 


Our thanks are tendered to 
Hon. N. P. Banks and Lieutenant J. L. 
Andem, of Washington, for valuable public 
documents. l 

Hox. WILI IAT LAWRENCE, 
M.C., from Ohio, will please accept our 
warmest thanks for a copy—complete—of 
that very valuable work, The United 
States Coast Survey.” 


Dr. Lewis, of Boston, an- 
nounces the eleventh annual session of his 
gymnasium, commencing on the first of ` 
July. The importanee of physical training 
is being felt by a world of invalids, and 
those who can should avail themselves of 
this excellent means by which to better 
their constitutions. - 


CRINOLINE CoNTRACTING.— 
It is a relief to note the change, for the 
better, in the fashions, reducing the long- 
worn wiry expanse. Women’ will wear 
hoops. They insist on the convenience, 
gracefulness, and healthfulness of the airy 
cage. Its uee enables them to walk more 
freely; and when reduced to proper timits 
we shall let them pass. 


TEA AND CoFFEER.—Theee - 
are simply luxnries,“ not necessaries, 
and are indulged in very extensively— 
probably, in many instances, in such ex- 
cess as to cause nervous headaches, mental 
irritability, sleeplessness, and probably in 
some degree to warp the mind. if not to 
increaee a tendency to insanity. We eay 
its excessive use may produce these resulte. 
We have never, in any instance, recom 
mended the uee of these substances, and 
we sincerdy believe the leas used tho 
better. But who will heed our opinion 
when all the world are against us? Seeing 
these things advertised in the JoURNAL, 
have led some to suppose that we approve 
them. People with common sense must 
judge for themselves what they will eat 
and drink. If we advertise pork. cod- 
liver oil, or quinine. it does not follow that 
we approve their ase, or that we use them 
at all. If tea and coffee be used as we use 
them, no serious harm can come of them. 


— 


AN Error Correcrep.—A 
lady sends us the following, which shows 
what W] Ie will vote, one of these days: 

Mr Firon—Imagine my surprise upon 
openi -March JeurnaL, to behold the 
portrait of our townsman, Sydenham E. 
Ancona! But enrprise gave way to con- 
sternatjon to find him denominated as 
the Republican Representative from the 
Eighth Coggressional District.“ Poor old 
Berks County! would that she conld have 
a Republican candidate! But that can not 
be until this generation are gathered to 
their fathers. Why, Berks County Is that 
benighted region, of which you may have 
heard, the inhabitants whereof stifl vote 
and cheer for Andrew Jackson! By the 
way, J was nol born in Berks! I chong ut 
of writing at once to inform you of the 
error, but not wishing to be thought pre- 
sumptuous, concluded not fo; but two of 
my friends were so surprised and indignant 
that such a mistake should appear in the 
JOURN AL—foryetting that we all are Hable 
to err—they forthwith declared a lack of 
confidence in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NaL, and (hen determined to write. Know 
then, all men, that to S. E. Ancona does not 
belong the honor of belonging to the ppe- 
ous Republican party. * * Hie is 
now a member of the Fortieth Congress!’ 
Excuse me, for saying that he is not; he 
was defcated Inst autumn by J. Lawrence 
Getz, who takes his seat as the member 
from Democratic Berks in the Fortieth 
Congress. Iam most respectfully yours, 

READING, Pa. A. G. d. 


We admit and regret our error, and doubt 
not Mr. Ancona will do the same. when the 
ladies take him in hand as they have us. 
Our fair correspondent speaks ont with 
little reserve, and when ehe takes the field, 
we advise Mensrs. Ancona and Getz to get 
on the other side of the fence. 


SEARCHING Your BAGGAGR. 
—We think Napoleon has made a great 
mistake by refusing to permit a visitor 
whom he has invited from other coun- 
tries to attend his show, to enter hie 
territory without the humiliation of 
having his baggage overhauled by po 
Uce, av though such visitor were a thief 
or a smuggler. When he said to all tho. 
world, Come to Paris, and. bring your 
friends,” it would naturally be supposed 
that he would be glad to welcome them 
with something more cordial than with a 
body of ‘‘ baggage searchers.’ But so it 
is, every American, every Englishman, and 
everybody else who visits and departs from 
France, must submit to the humiliating 


diegusting, degrading search, Ladies will 
be stripped and their under clothing ex- 
amined to see if they haye laces, jewelry, 
nl so forth, coneealed— which proceeding 
will leave anything but an agr:cable im- 
pression on the minds of Napoleon's 
guests. When will this nuteanco be abated ? 


— 
Digitized » Google 


TESTIMONIALS. — We have 
printed a neat three-page circular contain- 
ing testimonials in favor of Phrenology by 
learned and eminent meu. These may be 
used by lecturers and others as-hand-bilh, 
to great adeautawe. We can furnish these 
to lecturers by the thousand, at the cust of 
paper and printing. Those wishing a copy 
may a stamp. ` 


Tue Enp oF a GoURMAND.— 
A celebrated character has disappeared 
from the Palais Royal, Paris. Réné Lar- 
tique was a Swiss, and a man of about 
al xty. 
dinner. Every morning at ten o'clock he 
was to be seen going into a restaurant, and 
in a few moments was installed in a corner. 
which he only quitted about three in the 
afternoon, after having drunk six or seven 
bottles of different kinds of wine. lie then 
walked up and down the garden till the 
clock struck five, when he made his ap- 
pearance again at the same restaurant, and 
always at the same place, His second 
meal. at which he drank quite as much as 
at the first, invariably lasted till half-past 
nine. Therefore be devoted nine hours a 
day to eating and drinking. ` 


(What a task the poor fellow performed ! 
and what a uscless life he led! What of 
his future ? lct us leave that to his Maker. 
But we may consider the worthless life he 


led, and hold him up as an example to be 


shunned. 


[Exrer Ricu Heress.]— 
“ Good-morning, aunt, haw doers thee do?“ 
“Very well, I thank thee. And how docs 
thee do?“ Very well. Does thee sce my 
new diamond ear-rinvs?? Ahl are they 
real diamond!“ Fes; they cost three 
thousand dollars. My lover gave them to 
me. How does thee like them?“ * Well, 
I must bear my testimony according to my 
convictions, and I must say that I would 
rather know that thee wore clean linen. 
than to see thee with those diamonds in 
thy ears!” 
Standard. 

“Clean linen“ indicates charactor—a 
clear conscience, for example. Diamonds 
are as often worn by rogues, jockcys, 


gamblers, etc., as by honest persons. 


— 


Pure Marte SUGAR. — Al- 
though our lot is cast far Krom the sap- 
bush,“ in the noisy, bustliug, enterprising, 
wicked city, where head work” absorbs 
us. our friends do not forget that we, like 
other children, have a sweet tooth.” 
Messrs. N. C. MEEKER, of New York, and 
PauL C. Hows, of Plattsburg, kindly 
favored us with choice packages of maple 
sugar from Cortland and Steuben counties. 
in Western New York. Tothese gentiemen 
we return the thanks of all our happy 
circle who partook of the same; and O 
what a sinacking of lips there was when 
the rich, luscious saccharine dissolved 
under their tongues! The following note 
accompanied one of the packages: 


S. R. Weis: Dear Friend — When 
Montaigne entitled one of his cseaya, * We 
Taste Nothing Pure,” he had not eaten 
any maple sugar from Cortland County, 

Lour ago used to think that nothing 
would be tinge than for a paper to print 
Standard English poctry. Your beautiful 
production of tae Essay on MAN carries out 


my ideaa . After all said and written, there 
is no poetry in gur tongue eqnal to 
Pope's. Ever thine, N. C. M. 


* [We are now getting our mouths ready 
for * strawberries and cream,“ and shall 
eave a little maple sugar to swecten them. 
Won't that be nice? Why don't folks 
plant more snyar-maple trees and straw- 
berry vines, 60 that everybody could have 
enough ?] 

Curck Your BAGGAGE.— In 
England, no checks are used; trunks, 
carpet bags, pelisscs, bandboxes, and 
bundles are piled on top of railway trains, 
and the whole covered over with heavy 
canvas. When the train arrives at a 
station, cach one ig expected to point out 
his own baggage. If he fails, be has no 
Meaus of tracing it. Americans are more 
inventive, aud have used Checks for years. 
Bat we now have something new in this 
ling, recently patented by Mr. G. F. 
Tuomas, editor, of Appleton's Railway 
Guide, which is the most safe and satis- 
factory of anything of the kind introduced. 
It must be adopted at once by railway 


— 


Ile spent the third of his life at 


Curtain falls.—New Bedford | 
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companies who keep the comfort and 
convenience of passengers in view. Mr. 
Thomas will send descriptive circulars to 
those who apply. —— 


A New Broom Sweeps 

CLEAN.—All women who sweep—not with 
costly dresses—give thanks for a boon in 
the shape of a new broom, recently invent- 
ed by Mr. Silver, and now being introduced 
by Messrs. C. A. CLEGG & Co., of 206 
Broadway, N. Y. We bave seen it, tried 
it, and like it. All who are interested all 
the women of course—should induce their 
other selves to get one of these new 
: brooms at once. It will do no harm to get 
half a dozen to give away. What more 
appropriate present from a young man to 
a young lady? We know two or three 
among the phrenological fraternity who 
have tried them, who now refuse to usc 
avy other kind. See advertisement, and 
send for a circular. 


— 


THE New York MEDICAL 
. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN was chartered April 
14. 1863. The following compose the pres- 
| ent Board of Trustees: 

President, Mrs. Wm. H. Greenough; 
Vice - President, Mrs. Edward Bayard ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Elvina A. Lang; Secretary, 
Mrs. C. F. Wells. Mrs. R. B. Connolly ; 
Mrs. V. C. King; Mra. L. M. Ward, M.D.; 
Mrs. E. C. Stanton; Mrs. D. E. Sackett; 
Mrs. R. T. Haines; Misa M. B. Dewey; 
Mrs. M. E. Winchester; Mra. S. L. Porter; 
Mrs. J. W. White; Mre. H. G, Blinn. 

FacuLTY.—Hon. J. V. C. Smith, M. D., 
Lecturer on Anatomy; J. R. Andrews, 
M. D., Prof. of Principles and Practice of 
Surgery; F. L. H. Willis, M. D., Prof. of 
Materia Medica; S. L. Kilborn, M. D., 
Prof. of Physiology; E. P. Fowler, M. D., 
Prof. of Theory and Practice of: Medicine ; 
Anna Inman, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics; 
Chas, S. Stone, Prof. of Chemi-fiy ; Mrs, 
C. S. Lozier, M.D., Prof. of Diewases of 
Women and Children, and Dean. 


There were graduated at the recent com- 
mencement a number of ladics, who will 
enter at once into general practice. 

It is said there are now some three hun- 
dred lady physicians in the United States 
in full practice, the proceeds of which are 
from $2,000 to $15,000 a year each. One 
young lady, near New York, has a practico 
amounting to upward of $10,000 a year! 
Her medical education cost not far from 
$300, besides her time. 

We can name no other calling at present 
which promises better remuneration than 
this; nor one in which an unincumbered 
lady can be more usefully employed. Of 
course, some men will “pooh, pooh,” and 
charge the ladice with unsexing them- 
nel ves, becoming * strong- minded,“ etc.; 
but what of that? Are not dd new move- 
ments opposed ? Is not Phrenology oppos- 
ed? Is not Temperance opposed? Has not 
the Christian religion been opposed from 
the start? We must expect opposition, even 
martyrdom, for all brave pienecrs. But 
truth and right will eventually triumph. 
Our accountability is to God rather than 
to Mrs. Grundy, or what will people 
say. So, who's afraid? The managers 
of this College want moncy in order to 
increase its facilities and its usefulness. 
Here is their Appeal: 


To ALL WOMEN TO WHOM THIS MAY 
comE—GngeETine— Ladies: We, the Board 
of Trnstees of the “ N. X. Medical College 
for Women and Hospital for Women and 
Children.“ do most earnestly and hopefully 
appeal to you for aid. 

Our Fourth Collegiate Year terminated 
with Commencement, March tst. und our 
College walls are yet unbuilt, baviug pe- 
titioned moneyed and intluentiat men in 


vain: sure of success, we turn to you. 
Build for yourselves and sisters a metro- 
politan monument, of which the entire 
nation shall be justly proud. 

Our Appeal ia to all. Follow yonr first. 
our best impulre, and send usa Donation, 
ndividually or collectively, as may bert. 
anit your pleasure or convenience, of $1 or 

more each, and the work in done. one 
sums, $5, $10. or $50. not declined. 

We are not unmindtul of the generous 
sympathy and aid of noble-hearted men; 
and we shall uot refuse their donations 
when proftered: besides. a Hospital Fund 
will always be needed, to relieve and aid 
suffering. helpless women and children, 

Gratefully acknowledging the guidance 
and care of our heavenly Father in the 
past, with trustful hop: for the future, we 
doubt not that vour aid as well as sym- 
pathies and prayers will be ours, 

Will Editors and Clergvinen’s wives 
please nid y Direct to Mus. C. P. WELLS, 
Secretary, care of Fowler & Wells, N. X. 
City, or to either of the Trustees, 

[It may be proper to add, that young 


ladies with limited means, desirous of 


fitting themselves for practice, may attend 


the College on casy terms, by making | 
Those | 


arrangements with the Trustees, 
who favor thix enterprise may form aeroci- 
ations in towns and neighborhoods, select 
their candidate, raise the meaus to defray 


expenses, and send the lady student of 


their choice to the College, who, when 
yvraduatcd, may settle and practice at 
home. This ix one way to secure the 
services of a lady physician, and help 
forward the cause.] 


A BULLET in THE Bratn.— 
About nine months since, a boy residing 
near Buflalo, N. V., while amusing himself 
with a pistol, accidently discharged it, and 
the bull entered his brain. The boy came 
to hin senses after a while, and is still 
alive, though all attempts to extract the 
ball have been unsuccessful, and would 
probably result in death. He can not 
speak, and the ability to read is gone, but 
the accident resulted in increasing the 
power of the organ of Calculation, aud he 
now ficures up with marvelous celerity 
very abstruse sums. The above is voached 
for.— Eachange. 

[This is interesting if it be a fact, but it 
ie altogether too vague to prove anything. 
Name, date, and place should have been 


stated, to make it satisfactory.) 


ae 

Barsuws PHRENOLOGIST.— 
When we named that degenerate specimen 
of humanity, Barnum's Prof. Livingston, 
under the head of Drunken Phrenologists, 
in the April number, we could not predict 
how soon he would come to grief, although 
it was evident that his career would not be 
a long one, judging from the life he led. 
It is not many wecka since his low con- 
duct disgusted even the virtuous Museum 
man—the would-be M.C.—who turned him 
into the streets. The police report in the 
New York Tribune of the 19th April 
fnisties the story of Buarnum's bad phre- 
nologist. 

HOMICIDE ix THE SEVENTH Wanp—In- 
QUEST BY CORONER Witpey.—Shortly be- 
fore one o'clock yesterday morning a row 
occurred in the © Library’ [drinking] 
saloon, NO. 17 Jefferson Street, kept by 
Marcus II. Tallman, between John R. 
Livingston. residing at No. 31 New Canal 
Street, and Vincent Cody of No, 393 Cherry 
Street, and Edward Allen of No. 01 East 
Twelfth Street. During the fracas, Cody 
shot Livingston in the head with a pistol, 
causing a wound that terminated fatally in 
a few moments. Cody and Allen left the 
saloon immediately after the occurrence, 
but were met soon after in Madison Street, 
hear Jefferson, in company with a number 
of those who had witnessed the affray. by 
roundsmun Whitcomb, and were by that 
officer taken to the station-house to await 
the action of the coroner, In the mean 
time, Police surgeon Bliven bal been 
notitied to visit the wounded man, and was 
soon in attendance. but before his arrival 
life was extinct. The body was then cou- 
veyed to the station-house 

Coroner Wildey was notified, and at 
eleven o'clock proceeded to the station- 
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honse and held an inquest on the body. A 
number of witnesses werg examin 
From their testimony it appears thar there 
were present in the back room of the 
saloon, just previoas to the disturbance, a 
number of persons, most of whom were 
partially intoxicated. After the-party had 
taken several drinks, one of the number 
proposed that they should throw dice. To 
this Livingston first objected, but finally 
cousented, After a time Cody accuse 
Livingston of fingering the dice. This the 
latter denied, and with oaths called the 
rty liars and loafers. [This was like 
Satan rebuking sin.) He then turned to 
ro out into the front room, when he was 
knocked down by Allen, Cody and Alien 
then attacked him, and kicked and beat 
him about the face and head. Livingston 
attempted to escape them by getting under 
the connter, but was drasced out, and the 
j attack continued by Cody and Allen. The 
| proprictor of the saloon attempted to stop 
the row and release Livingston from his 
assailants. Some of the bystanders called 
to Allen and Cody to be careful or Living- 
ston would shoot. Cody said: He'll shoot, 
will hey” and producing a pistol fired at 
Livingston, The shot took effect in the 
forehead, and the wounded man at once 
fell back and expired in a few minutes. 
Tallinan attempted to detain the assuilanta, 
| but they shook him off and left the store. 
(Groggerv.] It was claimed by one or two 
of the witnesses that the pistol used by 
Cody was taken by him from the deceased. 
Sergeant Babcock, ou examining the body 
soon after it was conveyed to the station- 
house, found in one of the coat ‘kets 8 
pistol holster and a pawn ticket for a 
pistol, which had heen ptedged on the 
2d inst. Cody and Allen, soon after the oc- 
currence, entered the Seventh Precinct 
station-house and surrendered themstivea. 
Deputy Corouer Wooster Beach, M.D., 
made a post-mortem examination of the 
body, and found that tbe ball had pene- 
trated the left temple and passed into the 
brain, causing death. The jury, afier a 
short deliberation, rendered a verdict in 
accordance with the evidence, Cody bein 
returved as the principal in the affray, an 
Allen as an accessory before the fact. On 
the rendition of this verdict, the coroner 
committed the prisoners to the Tombs 
without bail, to await the action of the 
Grand Jury. 
Cody ix a native of Ireland, aged twenty- 
nine veara, He has long been known to 
the police as a rough character, and a bully 
at elections, and has, on several occasions, 
been arrested for being engaged in pugil- 
istic encounters at primary meeting and 
elsewhere. On being questioned as to his 
guilt, he made the following statement: 
VDecensed pulled a pistol from his pocket. 
and while I waa trying to get it away from 
him, it enapped in my hand and went off 
and shot him.“ The prisoner exhibited a 
mark on his hand which he said had been 
made by the hammer of the pistol, Allen 
in aged twenty years, a native of Ireland. aud 
| by occupation a boatman. Like his com- 
i panion, Cody, he is known as a rough and 
emer, He made the following statement: 
Im not guilty of the change. The de- 
pected cocked the pistol at me, and Cody 
atc mptel to get it from him, when it went 
0 A 5 
The deceased was a native of the western 
part of this State, and aged about thirty- 
tree vears. (He had been attached to 
Rarnum'n Musenm for several years, and 
was known to be not only a drunkard, but 
something worse, Let other self-styled 
professors take warning.) 


ScONOMY OF Cigar Enps.— 
Two veare ago a society was established in 
Hamburg. the membors of which agreed te 
preserve all the points of their cigars, in- 
stead of biting them off and throwing them 
away. These ends are collected, and then 
sold in large quantities, either for the 
manufacture of snuff or for emoking in 

ipes. The sum thus raised ia applied to 
the maintenance and education of orphans, 
and some idea of the extent of the society, 
and the intensity of its affection for the 
weed, m ty be gained from the fact that the 
cigar ends of two years’ saving have 
broucht in a suficient sum for the majin- 
tennnee of twenty-two children. —- TAe 
papers. 

Beautiful. Now ifthe Hamburgers will 
gave all the money they soulishly spend on 
tobacco and lager beer, they will have 
enough to educate ali the children of that 
wicked city. Our remarks are equally ap- 
plicable to the Manhattauers.) 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


In Four ErISTLES To ST. JOEN, LoRD BOLINGBROKE. By ALEXANDER 
Porr. Wirra NOTES, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[CONCLUDED.] 
a © peemneneeed 


WHERE grows? where grows it not? If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil: 

Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere, 

*Tis nowhere to be faund, or everywhere: 

*Tis never to be sought, but always free, 

And fled from monarchs, St. John! dwells with thee. 

I. Ask of the learn'd the way! The learn’d are blind: 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind ; 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain: 
Some, swell’d to gods, confess e’en virtue vain ; 
Or indolent to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in everything, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ?* 

II. Take nature’s path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive : 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 
And, mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, the Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;” 

And inakes what happiness we justly call, 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 

There’s not a blessing individuals find, 

But some way leans and hearkens to the kind: 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd hermit rests self-satisfied. 

Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. 
Abstract what others feel, what others think, 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink: 
Each has his share, and who would more obtain, 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heaven's first law; and this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, R 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 
Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness ; 
But mutual wants this happiness increase; 
All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace. 
Condition, circumstance, is not the thing ; 
Bliss is the same in subject or in king, 
In who obtain defense, or who defend, 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend: 
Heaven breathes through every member of the whole 
One common blessing, as one common soul. 
But fortune’s gifts, if each alike possest, 
And each were equal, must not all contest? 
If then to all men happiness was meant, 
God in externals could not place content. 
Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 
And these be happy call'd, unhappy those; 
But Heaven's just balance equal will appear, 
While those are placed in hope, and these in fear; 


* Physical enjoyment results from the normal exercise of all the faculties and cane 
of body and brain; but real happiness is only found in the subordination of the 
passions and selfish propensities to the moral sentiments, or the spiritual part of man. 

appiness results from perfect trust in and submission to God, and from that serene 
meekness, repose, and obadience which says, Thy will be done.“ 
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Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 

But future views of better or of worse.“ 

Oh, sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 

By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

III. Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence, 
But health consists with temperance alone; 
And peace, O virtue, peace is all thy own. 
The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain ; 
But these less taste them, as they worse obtain. 
Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 
Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right? 
Of vice or virtue, whether bless'd or cursed, 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first ? 
Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 
*Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains; 
And grant the bad what happiness they would, 
One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 
Oh, blind to truth, and God’s whole scheme belew, 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe! 

Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be blese’d, 
But fools the good alone unhappy call, 
For ills or accidents that chance to all 
See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just! 
See godlike Turenne prostrate on the dust! 
See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife ! 
Was this their virtue, or contempt of life? 
Say, was it virtue, more though Heaven ne'er gave, 
Lamented Digby ! sunk thee to the grave ? 
Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 

Why, full of days and honors, lives the sire? 

A Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 

> When nature sickened, and each gale was death f 
Or why. so long (in life if long can be) 
Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me? 

What makes all physical or moral ill ? 

There deviates nature, and here wanders will 

God sends not ill, if rightly understood, 

Or partial ill is universal good, 
Or change admits, or nature lets it fall, 
Short, and but rare, till man improved it all. 
We just as wisely might of Heaven complain, 
That righteous Abel was destroy'd by Cain, 
As that the virtuous son is ill at ease 
When the lewd father gave the dire disease. 
Think we, like some weak prince, the Eternal Cause 
Prone for his favorites to reverse his laws! 

IV. Shall burning tna, if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires ? 

On air or sea new motions be impress'd, ’ 

Oh, blameless Bethel ! to relieve thy breast ? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation cease if you go by ? 

Or some-old temple, nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall? 

V. But still this world (so fitted for the knave} 
Contents us not. A better shall we have? 

A kingdom of the just then let it be: 
But first consider how those just agree. 
The good must merit God's peculiar care! 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are ? 


* Those with lucrative offices, or with great riches, four they may lose ther, whip 

those without either office or fortune hope to obtain them; and tals reminds ns of 

con, 3 dy young men, 9s follows: Which is most enjoyed—antictpation, ar 
on 
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One thinks on Calvin Heaven's own spirit fell; 
Another deems him instrument of hell: 

If Calvin feel Heaven's blessing, or its rod, 
This cries, there is, and that, there is no God. 
What shocks one part, will edify the rest, 

Nor with one system can they all be bless d.“ 
The very best will variously incline, 

And what rewards your virtue, punish mine. 
WHATEVER IS, Is RIGHT.—This world, ’tis true, 
Was made for Cæsar, but for Titus too; 

And which more Sless’'d ? who chain’d his country, say, 
Or he whose virtue sigh’d to lose a day ? 

VL “ But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed.” 
What then? Is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil; 

The knave deserves it when he tills the soil; 

The knave deserves it when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 

Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 

But grant him riches, your demand is o'er? 

“ No—shall the good want health, the good want power!“ 
Add health and power and every earthly thing 
“Why bounded power? why private? why no king? 
Nay, why external for internal given? 

Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven ?” 
Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 
God gives enough while he has morc to give ; 
Immense the power, immense were the demand; 
Say, at what part of nature will they stand ? 
What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize: a better would you fix? 

Then give humility a coach and six, 

Justice a conqueror’s sword, or truth s gown, 

Or public spirit its great cure—a crown. 

Weak, foolish man! will Heaven reward us there, 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here? 
The boy and man an individual makes, 

Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes? 
Go, like the Indian, in another life, 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife, 

As well as dream such trifles are assign’d, 

As toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 

No joy, or be destructive of the thing; 


When it is known and realized that no two persons are organized precisely alike 
—that we differ in size, sħape, height, breadth, quality, capacity, and complexton, the 
reason why we do not agrec in belief, in tastes, in acconntability, and in religions 
opinions becomes at once apparent. It mnst be clear to all, that though we may re- 
semble each other very closely in general appearance, yet a marked difference between 
us exists, and a knowledge of Phrenology aud Pliysiognomy makes thoee differences 
moat rere Then. how can it be expected that we who differ in degree of knowl- 
edge, In powers of comprehension, in modes of education and development, shail be 
perfectly agreed with regard to religions opinions? One is born and educated in a Ro- 
man Cathoh try. another in a Protestant country, another among the heathen—one 
among Ubrigtie af ad another among Jews; and ls it not natural to infer that each 


will ps an According to the teachings of their kin and country? May not the 
differe of ion in rogard to religious matters be accounted for on these grounds? 


Do not * birds of n feather flock t her?” Why is one a Roman Catholic, and an- 
other a Protestant? Why one Presbyterian, and another Baptist? Why one Epieco- 
palian, and another Mcthodist 9 Why one Unitarian, and another Univerealiet? Is 
the God of the Calvinist a God of rigid justice and eevere punishment ! (Conecien- 
tlonanesa and Destructivenese] and ts Benevolence or unbounded mercy the chief at- 
tribute in the God of the Univeraliet? Is blind belJef more commun to the Catholic 
than to the Protestant? Does the Episcopalian manifest more taste and refinement, 
more Ideality and Sublimity in his: church edifices, in his music, in his decorations, in 
hia personal dress. equipage, and surroundings than the piain Methodist? Who is it 
builds the finest churches, and enriches them with painted windows, etc.? How is 
it with the Swedenborgians ? Have they more of the spiritual clement in (their phre- 
nological composition! 

If we admit an organic difference in the nature of different persons; if each looks 
at subjects through colored glasses facultles-pecullar to himself; and if each is sin- 
dere, let us at least be tolerant, and not persecute each other on account of honest dif- 
forences. Itis not. prohable that all the world will come to be perfectly agreed on all 
põnts; but it é probable that we may he agreed on general principles. All will agree 
that each ie accountable for the right use of every power of body and mind with which 
he has been blessed, and that he ia to cnitivate among other virtnes, * the grent com- 
mandment in the law: “Thon shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy eoul. and with all thy mind. This ia the first and creat commandment. 
And the second {a like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, On these two 
commandments bang all the law and the prophets.— Vall. xxii. 37. 
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How oft by these at sixty ure undone 

The virtues of a saint at twenty-one ! 

To whom can riches give repute or trust, 

Content or pleasure, but the good and just ? 

Judges and senates have been bought for gold; 

Esteem and love were never to be sold. 

Oh, fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 

The lover and the love of human-kind, 

Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear, 

Because he wants a thousand pounds a year. 
Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honor fies. 

Fortune in men has some small difference made, 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 


The cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown’d, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 
What differ more,” you cry, “ than crown and cowl ?” 
Vl tell you, friend! a wise man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk; 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunello. 
Stuck o’er with titles and hung round with strings, 
That thou may'st be by kings, or whores of kings. 
Boast the pure blood of an illustriogg race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece :; 

` But by your fathers’ worth, if yours you rate, 
Count me those only who were good and great. 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoblo sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.“ 

Look next on greatness: say where greatneas lies: 

“Where, but among the heroes and the wise?” ~> 


+ In some countries men are estimated by their ancestry. In republican America 

the question ta not. Who was your grandfather or grandmother ?"’ but What have 

one? Have you achieved by your own atudies. Investigations, or labors saccesa ? 

f s0, you will be appreciated accordingly; but that which your forcfathers may have 

achieved counts nothing to you. Here, men are judged by thelr merits; there, dy 
their lineage. 

“Homar and shame from po conditqen ting; 
Act welt yer part -there ul the henar lirs," 


This is eminently democratic in ita true sense, as may he seen by the elevation 
of men of bumble ephere to posts of the highest honor and responafbility, who sre 
supposed to be intefloctnally and morally competent to fill those high positions. In 
America, every mother is supposed to teach her won that any of the offices in the giſt 
of the people, from corporal to commander, or from path-master to President. are 
rt y within the possibility of his reach. Š 
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Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede ; 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find, 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! 
Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 
Yet ne’er looks forward further than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise ; 
All sly slow things with circumspective eyes ; 
Men in their loose ungarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat; 
Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great; 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 
What’s fame? a fancied life in other’s breath, 
A thing beyond us, e’en before our death. 
Just what you hear you have; and what's unknown, 
The same (my lord) if Tully’s, or your own. 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends ; 
To all beside as much an empty shade 
A Eugene living, as a Ceesar dead ; 
Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod: 
An honest man's the noblest work of God. 
Fame but from death a villain’s name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave; 
When what to oblivion better were resign’d, 
Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 
All fame is foreign but of true desert, 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Cæsar with a senate at his heels. 
In parts superior what advantage lies ? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 
*Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To see all others’ faults, and feel our own; 
Condemned in business or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second, or without a judge : 
Truth would you teach, or save a sinking land 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 
Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too. 
Bring then these blessings to a strict account: 
Make fair deductions ; see to what they mount: 
How much of other each is sure to cost; 
How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these: 
How sometimes life is risk d, and always ease: 
Think, and if still the things thy envy call, 
Say, wouldst thou be the man to whom they fall ? 
To sigh for ribbons if thou art so silly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life!? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind: 
Or ravish'd with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn'd to everlasting fame! 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 
From ancient story, learn to scorn then all. 
There, in the rich, the honor'd, famed, and great, 
See the false scale of happiness complete! 
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In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 
How happy ! those to ruin, these betray. 


Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 

From dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose; 

In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And ali that raised the hero sunk the man: 

Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 

But stain'd with blood, or ill exchang'd for gold: 

Then see them broke. with toils, or sunk in tase, 

Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. 

O wealth ill-fated! which no act of fame 

E'er taught to shine, or sanctified from shame! 

What greater bliss attends their close of life? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophied arches, storied halls invade, 

And haunt tbeir slumbers in the pompous shade. 

Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

Compute the morn and evening to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blends their glory with their shame! 
Know then this truth, (enough for man to Know,) 

“ Virtue alone is happiness below.” 

The op'y point where human bliss stands still, 


And tastes the good without the fall to ill; 


Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is bless'd in what it takes, and what it gives; 
The joy unequal’d, if its end it gain, 

And if it lose, attended with no pain: 
Without satiety, though e'er so bless'd, 

And but more relish'd as the more distress’d : 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears: 
Good, from each object, from each place acquired, 
For ever exercised, yet never tired ; 

Never elated, while one man’s oppress’d ; 
Never dejected, while another’s bless'd : 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. l 
See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow ! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know; 

Yet poor with fortune and with learning blind, 
The bad must miss, the good untaught will find ; 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 

But looks through nature up to nature’s God ;* 


e Becta are simply organized societies, regulated. though not 5 governed, 
in the strictest senso of thie tem. by by-lawk—in other words, creeds. 
no objection to this, save when pushed to extremes, and when liberty of faith iv de. 
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Pursues that chain which links th’ immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees that no being any bliss can know, 
But touches some above, and some below ; 
Learns from the union of the rising whole, 
The first, last purpose of the human soul; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 
All end in love of God and love of man. 

For him alone hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthened on to faith, and unconfined, 
It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 
He sees why nature plants in man alone, 
Hope of known bliss, and faith in bliss unknown ; 
(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 
Are given in vain, but what they seek they find :) 
Wise is her present; she connects in this 
His greatest virtue with his greatest bliss ; 
At once his own bright prospect to be bless'd 
And strongest motive to assist the rest. 
Self-love thus push’d to social, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbor's blessing thine. 
Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part; 
Grasp thexwhole world of reason, life, and sense, 
In one close system of benevolence ; 
Happier as kinder, in whate’er degree, 
And height of bliss but height of charity. 
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That reason, passion, answer one great aim; 
That true self-love and social are the same; 

That virtue only makes our bliss below ; 

And all our knowledge is, OURSELVES TO KNOw.“ 


* SELF-KNoWLEpar.—A distinguished American statesman remarked: “ When 3 
man properly understands himself, mentally and physically, his road to happiness is 
smooth, and society has a strong guarantee for his good conduct and usefulness.” 
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God loves from whole to parts: but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Belf-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The center moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace; 
His country next, and next all human race: 
Wide and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind ; 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty bless'd, 
And Heaven beholds its image in its breast.* 

Come, then, my friend! my genius! come along ; 
O master of the poct and the song! 
And while the muse now stoops, or now ascends, 
To man’s low passions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise ; 
Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer, 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe ; 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with case, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 
O! while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursué the triúmph, and partake the gale? 
When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes, 
‘Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ? 
That, urged by thee, I turn’d the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart ; 
For wit’s false mirror held up nature's light, 
Show’d erring pride, WHATEVER Is, IS RIGHT; 


* 


nied to its members. We have by-laws in business corporations, and why not have 
man-made creeds or by-laws equally binding in religious organizations ? 

Men are not 20 likely to look through nature np to nature's God" who have only a 
* private road.” Kindness, sense of justice, socia 1 mutual sympathy, and de- 
votion are awakened by assembling in congregations. e should probably grant all 
the poet claim» in this relation tothe matter of looking through nature, but we should 
supplement to this that higher sentiment which we denominate the Spiritnal, which is 
above the reach of reason and the senses. 

è Narrow- minded. and bigoted persons indulge a foolteh prejudice against those not 
of their own country, not on their own plane, not of their own color; bnt the Almighty 
will judge all charitably—of whatever nation, race, or color—and impartially. 
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The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
grows steadily in variety and valne. It is 
not confined to discussions of Phrenology, 
but deals with all questions affecting 
health, progrese, and the good of society. 
— New Pork Evening Post. 


It is not necessary, we trust, to 
accept the doctrines of Phrenology in all 
their fullness in order to enjoy the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Perhaps no publi- 
cation in the country is guided by clearer 
common sense or more self-reliant inde- 

endence. Certainly none seems better 

esigned to promote the health, happiness, 
and usefulness of its readers; and although 
we can not imagine a person who could 
read a number of it without dissent from 
some of its opinions, we should be equally 
at a loss to fancy one who could do so with- 


out pleasure and profit. — Round Table.. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is alive, wide-awake, and progressive in- 
stitution. Its talk about. Phssiognomy, 
Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiology, etc., 
is both interesting and instructive, and its 
numerous illustrations add to the beauty 
and value of the magazine. It is the stand- 
ard in ite sphere of journalism, and deserv- 
edly popular all over the land.—<foore's 
Rural New Yorker. 


Few books will better repay pe- 
rusal in the family than this rich storehouse 
of instruction and entertainment, which 
never fails to illustrate the practical phi- 
losophy of life with its lively expositions, 
appropriate anecdotes, and agreeable 
sketches of distinguished individuals.— 
New York Tribune. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
has portraits and biographical sketches of 
prominent persons, both of thia aud for- 
eign countries. It is a magazine convey- 
ing knowledge that can not easily be ob- 
tained from any other source.— Providence 
(R. I.) Erening Press. 

` 

The PHRENGLOGICAL JOURNAL 
should be lu the hands of every one inter- 
eated in the study of human character,— 
Rock Inland Dully Union. 

No other journal in America im- 

arts in one fear so much valuable in- 
ormation ak dees this. and certainly no 


Other teaches mar -o weil to Know himself. 
Each ~iri monner is worth the entire 
amonu! ofa vei -ist ptien.— Cumbec- 
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The AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LIFE [LLUATRATED is one of 
the most pleasant periodicals published. 
It contains an amount of reading matter 
far more sensible and instructive than can 
be found in many journals of greater pre- 
tensions. Even those who disapprove of 
the science of Phrenology as taught, can 
not fail to perceive the high tone of the pa- 
per. Its articles show careful selections. 
— National Union, South Bend, Ind. 


This scientific monthly is one of 
the most useful and beneficial works leeved 
from the American press. It should be read 
by every family in our country.—Myslic 
Star, N. Y. 


This is a journal full of interest 
to thosc who are fond of the study of man 
“fearfully and wonderfully made;" and 
we all surely are or ought to be.— Lutheran 
Obserrer. Philadelphia. 


There are few periodicals more 
truly valuable as household companinns 
than this publication, issued by Fowlerand 
Wells, New York city. We always find it 
readable thronghont, and always up to a 
high standard of instructive family litera 
ture. The specialties are health and eda- 
cation, and on these topics its editorials 
and selections are invaluable.— Wheeling 
(W. Va.) Intelligencer. 


It is replete with pages of edifi- 
cation and instruction, and we have seldom 
perused a periodical in which every line 
afforded such entertainment for the mind. 
—Jewish Record, N. Y. 


The PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is one of the best monthlies published in 
the United States, and when spoken of in 
connection with useful. instructive, and 
intere- mung reading matter, the very best. 
This ina, be con-‘dered strong language. 
but it is „ opition, Wo have been a sub- 
kcrihbe> of tris pev alia for -ome yeare, 


gud. ii sisting. our alesi fo aee and 
read ene: seceemng epy is stronger than 
when ve 6 ¢ looked fer it, You may say, 


“Oh! Perot belk ve in Po trnotogyt Itz 
a humbh un.. That is sear nion, but 
enbecrity fur the ent NAH. a: d our word 
forit, vo. wel or stepli. This notice 
in entien o siotens, ‘We do aot even ex- 
change wih ae donal. Send fora speci- 
men copy, and Hee het vou like It. Ad- 
drese Furl: ano Wert, 339 Broadway, 
New York - -Hlaérevidde Pu. Press. 
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Han, know thywelf. All wisdom centers there; 
To noue mau seeme ignoble, but to man, — Young. 


HON. SALMON P. OHASE, 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Ir has been said that Americans are long, 
lank, sallow, and skinny ; that they lack stam- 
ina; but we present as a refutation of that 
transatlantic idea, the person of Hon. Salmon 
P. Chase, the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, whose portrait we present. 

In addition to a splendid frame, we find a 
fully expanded chest, a large heart, ample lungs 
and stomach, and a brain almost ponderous in 
bulk, but fine in quality and full of electnicity. 
And what is quite as important, it is symmetri- 
cally developed, plump and full in all its parts. 
There are no hills, hollows, mountains, or val- 
leys, but a grand whole. There are no crevices 
to be filled up; nor is there whereof to spare 
all is in place, and harmonious. 

And yet, we would not put such a man at the 
head of a regiment to lead them on to battle. 
We would not send him out on an exploring 


PORTRAIT OF HON. SALMON P. CHASE. 


expedition; but we would put him in a respon- 
sible pluce, where judgment, integrity, dignity, 
and prudence were required. We would make 
him a spokesman in the councils—an adviser. 
What of his phrenology ? Intellectually he 
is great—great in observation and in reflection. 


He would be both philosophical and practical. 
Nor is he wanting in the ideal, in moral senti- 
ment, in social feeling, or in executive ability. 
It would be entirely safe to trust him with any 
responsibility. He will be true to his judgment 
and true to his integrity. Lis justice will be 
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tempered with mercy. There is no malice, 
vindictiveness, or revenge in his nature. To 
do right, to do good, to Kft the world up and 
set it forward would be in keeping with his 
desires. There is strong sympathy combined 
with practical judgment, devotional fecling 
guided by reason, while Hope and Faith will 
be sufficient to buoy him up and sustain him 
in times of trial or adversity. There is good 
mechanical if not inventive ability here; so of 
economy, appreciation of property ; so of appe- 
tite and love for the good things of life. In 
short, he is a complete manly man. 

If Mr. Chase be no musician, it is simply 
because those faculties may not have been 
called out; if not an artist, it is for the same 
reason. But he has all the organs which go to 
make up a well-formed human being in accord- 


„ance with the design of his Creator. 


But what are his faults? Simply these. He 
is more kindly, amiable, and obliging than 
steadfast, distant, oi willful. Were there more 
Self-Esteem and Firmness, he would probably 
be a stronger character, would be more abso- 
lute, authoritative, and commanding. He is 
more like Franklin than like Jackson; more 
like a philosopher than like a ruler. But he 
has sufficient love of liberty to defend it at any 
cost, though his nature is to conciliate, to 
oblige, if not to yield. That he appreciates 
the good opinion of others is also truc; but 
that he would sacrifice principle to secure it, 
would not be in accordance with his make-up. 
Taken all in all, there fs far less to criticise 
than to approve; much more to admire than 
to deprecate. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Our biographical sketch, though brief, pre- 
sents with distinctness the leading facts and 
features of a character and a career that has, 
under the pressure of the times, become as 
clearly and conspicuously a portion of the his- 
tory and the glory of the United States, as the 
impress of the die upon the gold is a portion of 
our coin. The subject of this sketch is yet in 
the prime of life,a model of manly size and 
physical proportion, fresh with the juices of 
health, and warm with the blood of the kindli- 
est humanity. This country expects much of 
him yet; and here ypon this page, and in few 
words, we desire to express our belief, that his 
country will not be disappointed. 

Salmon Portland Chase was born in the 
town of Cornish, New Hampshire, on the 18th 
of January, 1808. At the age of seven years, 
on the removal of his father to Keene, he was 
taken to that town and placed at school. At 
the age of twelve, his father having in the 
mean time died, he sought the home of his 
uncle, Philander Chase, then Bishop of Ohio, 
at Worthington, in that State, and under that 
excellent and active man pursued his studies 
for some time. Bishop Chase, having been 
elected to the Presidency of Cincinnati College, 
removed to that city for the purpose of enter- 
ing upon the discharge of the responsible 
duties thus devolved upon him, taking his 
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nephew with him. Salmon entered the college 
forthwith, and was soon raised to the Sopho- 
more class. He continued at Cincinnati only 
about a year, when he returned to the home cf 
his motherin New Hampshire, and in 1824 
entered the Junior class of Dartmouth College, 
where he was graduated two years after. 

These several changes were not the most 
favorable to Mr. Chase’s education, but he im- 
proved his opportunities well, and graduated 
with honor. The world was now before him 
where to choose, and he was to be the artificer 
of his own fortunes The winter succeeding, 
he went to Washington city, and, receiving 
good encouragement, opened a classical school 
for boys. This school was prosperous, and he 
continued it for about three years, pursuing, at 
the same time, a thorough study of the law, 
under the direction of the distinguished William 
Wirt. Having been admitted to the bar of the 
District of Columbia, and closed his school in 
1829, he removed to Cincinnati in the spring of 
1830, and took up his permanent residence in 
that city—engaging in the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

Working in that probation through whieh 
many sleep, Mr. Chase soon made himself known 
as an earnest thinker, a good writer, and a forci- 
ble speaker. He was an accepted contributor 
to the pages of the North American Review, an 


‘occasional writer for the Western Monthly 


Magazine, and a favorite member of the intellec- 
tual associations and social circles of the city. 
Among his contributions to the former periodi- 
cal, which was at the time regarded as the 
model American work in its department, an 
elaborate article on Brougham,” and a disser- 
tation on“ Machinery,” are remembered as hav- 
ing been received byithe newspaper press and the 
literary public with great favor. At this time 
he prepared an edition of the “Statutes of 
Ohio,” with copious annotations and a prelimin- 
ary sketch of the history of the State, in three 
large octavo volumes. The manner in which 
this work was performed gave him an immedi- 
diate reputation among the members of the 
bar, and secyred him almost at once a most 
desirable position in the active commercial 
community by which he was surrounded. A 
valuable practice soon sought him out; in 1834 
he became solicitor of the Bank of the United 
States in Cincinnati, and not long after that 
assumed a like position in ene of the city 
banks. 


The first important case that brought him 
distinctly and prominently before the public, 
outside of commercial practice, occurred in the 
year 1837. This was the “ fugitive slave case,” 
in which Mr. Chase acted as counsel for a col- 
ored woman, claimed under the law of 1793. 
The same year, in an argument before the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, in defense of James G. 
Birney, prosecuted under a State law for har- 
boring a ro slave, Mr. Chase so acquitted 
himself as to add materially to his already hon- 
orable reputation, and inspire general confi- 
dence in his learning, skill, readiness, and 
power as a jurist. His status at the bar was 
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now an undoubted one. He took rank with 
the oldest and ablest of practitioners. But the 
very zeal with which he entered into the cases 
referred to, and others of a kindred nature— 
the thoroughness of his preparation, and the 
ability of his argument—while they fixed his 
reputation as 8 lawyer, and rapidly increased 
the business commited to his charge, at the same 
time tended to draw him aside from the legiti- 
mate and most successful practice of his 
profession, and start him in a new and untried 
career. 

The extension of the anti-slavery sentiment, 
and his prominent connection with a class of 
cases so nearly allied to it, together with the 
fact that this sentiment was fast receiving vital- 
ity in organized forms, gradually drew him 
into politics. Previous to the year 1841, he 
had never taken anything like a prominent 
part in political movements. During this 
year, his anti-slavery sentiments having been 
strengthened by observation and reflection, 
and it appearing certain to him that legitimate 
aims, which he regarded as of paramount import- 
ance, could hope to be attained only through 
the instrumentality of party organization, he 
united in a call for the State Liberty Conven- 
tion of Ohio, and subsequently for the National 
Liberty Convention of 1848, in the proceedings 
of both of which he took a part whose promi- 
nence was surpassed by that of no man. 

Mr. Chase's political career was now fully 
commenced, and continued with activity and 
ability. He was chosen a Senator of the United 
States from Ohio in the year 1849, and served 
his full term with much distinction. In 1855 
he was elected Governor of Ohio, and in 1857 
re-elected—administering affairs with great 
ability and prudence, and by his wisdom and 
devotion to the interests of the State, com- 
manding reapect at home and abroad. In the 
beginning of 1860 he was again elected to the 
Senate of the United States. 


Throughout the Senatorial service which he. 


had already rendered, the most abundant evi- 
dence was afforded of his attachment to the 
great and free Northwest, whose interests he 
watched over with the most zealous care. No 
narrow feelings of sectionalism, however, con- 
trolled his actions; and when his responsibil- 
ities as Senator were about to be renewed, his 
vision, which was keen and steady, took a 
broad national sweep. 

Mr. Chase took his seat for the second time, 
as Senator from Ohio, on the 4th of March, 
1861. Two days thereafter, however, yield- 
ing to a very general and urgent demand, 
made by both personal and political friends, 
and by some who had not till then been either, 
he resigned that exalted position for the pur- 
pose of accepting the laborious and hazard- 
ous one of Secretary of the Treasury, to which 
he had been invited by Mr. Lincoln. His 
brilliant career in this department, the nerve 
he displayed, the breadth of intellect he mani- 
fested, the ardor of his patriotism, and the 
wonders wrought by his financial wisdom 
and skill throughout the first three years of 
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the rebellion, are so recent and so well 
remembered, and live so freshly in the hearts 
of his grateful countrymen, as to render un- 
necessary anything more than this simple 
reference. His enduring monument is built of 
his measures; his best eulogy is written in his 
acts. He vindicated the wisdom of the Presi- 
dent’s choice; he both justified and rewarded 
the confidence of the people. 

Much as had been done, the times were still 
perilous; and when, through death, the high- 
est judicial seat of the nation, if not of the 
world, became vacant, the same patriotism, the 
same judgment, the same voice that had in 
1861 given into his keeping the seals of the 
Treasury, in 1864, with confidence strength- 
ened, not diminished, called him to fill that 
vacant chair. Commissioned by Mr. Lincoln 
as Chief Justice of the United States on the 
6th of December, Mr. Chase was at once con- 
firmed by the Senate, and took his seat upon 
the bench on the 13th, “ having previously,” 
as the records state, “ on the same day, taken 
the oath of allegiance, in the room of the 
judges, and the oath of office in open court, 
at his place upon the bench, in the presence 
of a large number of ladies and gentlemen, 
wrd had assembled to witness a ceremony 
which, in this nation, had taken place but once 
in sixty-three years preceding.” 

The visit made by Mr. Chase to the South, 
after he was commissioned Chief Justice—his 
tour down the Atlantic coast and up the Missis- 
sippi River, undertaken for the purpose of wit- 
nessing for himself the condition of the people, 
and of conversing unreservedly with such, white 
or colored, as might choose to avail themselves 
of the knowledge of his presence—the accounts 
he sent back in his correspondence with the 
President and others, and the measures he 
suggested as necessary and expedient for pur- 
poses of peace and reconstruction, of order 
and justice, are strongly calculated to remind 
one of the fact, that Chief Justice Jay, in the 
spring of 1794, went out to England as envoy 
extraordinary, and in the autumn of that 
year (November 19th) concluded the cele- 
brated treaty which bears his name, while yet 
Chief Justice of the United States: and of the 
further fact, that Chief Justice Marshall, though 
nominated, confirmed, and commissioned as 
such in 1801, and although he presided on the 
bench of the Supreme Court during the Feb- 
ruary term of that year, yet continued to act 
as Secretary of State till the 3d of March fol- 
lowing. 

Another parallel may be worth running 
here, and it as astriking one. In the dignified 
eulogium so handsomely pronounced by the 
Senior Associate of the Court, on the occasion 
of officially announcing to that body the 
decease of Chief Justice Taney, Mr. Justice 
Wayne said: 

“ As his predecessor, our great Marshall, had 
been, he was made Chief Justice, having but 
recently held high political éffice. Both were 
leaders in support of the policy of the Admin- 
istration of which they had been Cabinet offi- 
cers. Each had to meet opposition of talent 
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and eloquence— Marshall, from those who had 


the impress of services in our long Revolution- 
ary struggle with England for national inde- 
pendence, and for their conspicuous agency in 
the formation of the Constitution of the United 
States; his successor, the opposition of men of 
talent and virtue who had, as legislators and 
in arms, carried the nation through a success- 
ful war with the same power in support of its 
commercial interests and its rights of naviga- 
tion.” 

And his successor (completing the parallel), 
the opposition of the men of “ talent and elo- 
quence” who plunged our nation into its third 
and bloodiest war,combined with“ the opposi- 
tion of men of talent and virtue” who have not 
scrupled to aid, countenance, and sustain those 
who bear “the impress,” “as legislators and 
in arms,” of having begun and made necessary 
that desolating struggle, the end of which, 
whether yet reached or not, restores to our 
nation “its commercial interests,” and estab- 
lishes throughout our dominions, for all time 
to come, not only the “rights of navigation,” 
but also the rights of MAN. 


While a student of law, and during the first 
years of his practice at the bar, history, biog- 
raphy, mechanics, politics, and general litera- 
ture, each received a due share of Mr. Chase’s 
attention. And during the period embraced 
between the first three or four years after 
attaining to his majority, few men of his years in 
the country had as nobly stored minds, or ex- 
hibited more striking marks of good mental dis- 
cipline. With a mind comprehensive, discrim- 
inating, and sufficiently retentive, he brought 
to whatever task he undertook the graces of 
learning and the force of logic: and when he left 
it, whether complete or incomplete, the eviden- 
ces were abundant of keennets of insight, extent 
of view, thoroughness of reffettion, and strength 
of reasoning. The same breadth of premise, 
exactness of statement, logical sequence, com- 
pleteness of consideration, aud power of con- 
clusion that have since, in a more remarkable 
degree, characterized his career as a jurist and 
a statesman, marked all his better efforts 
during the period under view. In public dis- 
courses, newspaper writings, occasional lec- 
tures, and contributions to periodical litera- 


ture—in each of which departments he did a 


few things carefully, and not many things, 
“hastily and with a bad pen”—these traits are 
observable. 


During his student life, Mr. Chase often 
wooed the muses successfully; and in later 
years, as a recreation, and from early love, 
he has indulged in similar pastimes; and 
amid the turbulence of politics has often 
retired for peaceful enjoyment to the quiet 
of a library stored with the master songs 
of the world, ancient and modern. Among 
recent literary recreations in which we have 
known him to engage, is the translation 
of various specimens of the Latin poets into an 
English form, which presents with striking 
excellence the wit and beauty of the original. 
One such effortis that of the eleventh Epigram 
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of the sixth book of Martial, with which we 
conclude this sketch. 
“IN MARCUM.” 


No real friendships now-a-days,” you say: 
„Pylades and Orestes, where are they!“ 
Alike Pylades and Orestes fare: 

The bread and thrush of each the other shared ; 
Both drank from the same bottle; both partook 
The self-same supper from the olf dme cook. 
You feast on Lucrines; me Peloris feeds; 

In daintiness your taste not mine exceeds. 
Cadmean Tyre clothes you; coarse Gallia me; 
How loved by sackcloth can rich purples be? 
Who wants me in Pylades, Mark! must prove. 
To me Orestes :—who wants love, must love. 


Nore.—Lucrines ; the finest oysters were taken from 
the Lucrine Lake. Peloria; a Sicilian promontory near 
which shell-fish of inferior quality but large size were 
taken. Cadmean Tyre; Tyre, named from Cadmus a 
Pheenician, celebrated for purples. Gallia ; whenco wero 
brought coarse woolen cloths for servants’ wear, by a per- 
miesible license, perhaps, called sackcloth. 


— — — 


PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAS 
ORGANIZATION. l 


[CONTINUED.] 


For the benefit of those of our readers who 
have but recently given attention to the sub- 
ject of Phrenology, we shall examine those 
faculties as now defined, arranging the name 
of the faculty in small capitals, and the defini- 
tion of it in italics, and it will be perceived that 
there is no ground whatever for ‘the foolish 
notion which some entertain, that Phrenology 
and Revelation are antagonistic, but that the 
Bible recognizes the existence of those faculties 
in man, and lays down rules for their guid- 
ance. 

AMATIVENESS, ” Reciprocal attachment and 
love of the sexres—sexual ; love. Be fruitfal and 
multiply.“ —Gen. i. 28. Restriction Whoso 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery already with her in his heart.“ 
Matt. v. 28. 

CoNJUGAL Love Union for life—thè pair- 
ing instinct.— Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife, and they shall be one flesh.” — Gan. il: 24. 
Restriction What therefore God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” —Matt. xix: 6. 
„Moses, because of the hardness of your heart, 
suffered you to put away your wives, but from 
the beginning it was not so. And I.say unto 
you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, except 
it be for fornication, and shall - marry another, 
committeth adultery: and whoso marrieth her 
that is put away, doth commit Mio = 
Matt. xix. 8. 

PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. Porental affection 
and tendernesa—tlove of offspring and of children 
gencrally— fondness for pets, especially young ani- 
mals—and for the infirm and helpless.— The 
existence of this faculty is recognized from 
Genesis to Revelation. For its guidance we 
have: And, ye fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath, but bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.”—Ephes. vi. 
4. “ He that spareth the rod hateth his son.” 
Prov. xiii. 24. Noman ever hated his own 


flesh. —Ephes. v. 29. 
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ADHESIVENESS. Friendship, susceptibility of 
attachment, sociability, union, and clinging of 
Friends. A friend loveth at all times.”—Prov. 
xvii. 17. “There is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.” Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.” “He that hath friends 
must show himself friendly.”—Prov. xviii. 24. 
“Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart, so 
doth the sweetness of a man’s friend.” 

INHABITIVENEss. Love of home and country. 
—“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat 
down; yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zion. We hanged our harps on the willows 
in the midst thereof. For there they that car- 
ried us away captive required of us a song, and 
they that wasted us required of us mirth, say- 
ing, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 
if I forget thec, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget hercunning. If I do not remember thee, 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 
—Ps. exxxvii. The younger widows who do 
not love home are condemned: “ And, withal, 
they learn to be idle, wandering about from 
house to house, and not only idle, but tattlers 
also, and busy-bodies, speaking things which 
they ought not” The young women were 
taught to be “ keepers at home.“ — Tit. ii. 5. 

CONCENTRATIVENESS, CONTINUITY. Appli- 
cation, the power of mental concentration and 
continuity. —Our Saviour continued “all night 
in prayor.”—Luke vi. 13. Give attendance 
unto reading. —1 Tim. iv. 13. Apply thine 
heart to understanding.” — Prov. ii. 2. The con- 
tinual round of ceremonies in the Jewish law 
required a high degree of exercise of this 
faculty, and the Christian likewise is required 
to exercise it constantly; we are to pray with- 
out ceasing,” and the Saviour’s difection to 
watch and pray can never be obeyed without 
a high degree of exercise of this faculty as well 
as of Cautionsness. i l 

VITATIVENES. Love of. lifo as such ; unodl- 
ingneas to die. W e presume few will controvert 
the remark of Satan as recorded in Job ii. 4: 
“ All that a man hath will he give for his life.” 

CoMBATIVENESS. Propensity to resist, defend, 
and oppose.— The existence of this faculty is 
recognized throughout the greater part of the 
Old Testament. David says, “ Blessed be the 
Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands 
to war and my fingers to fight.”—Ps, cxliv. 1. 
The Jews were commanded to fight to exter- 
minate the idolatrous nations from the land: 
but the Christian is under a different law. He 
is not to return evil for evil; he is, however, to 
fight “ the good fight of faith,” earnestly con- 
tend for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and to dispute, as Paul did, with the enemies 
of the cross of Christ.” 

DESTRUCTIVENESS. Propensity to destroy, ez- 
terminate, inflict pain —The Jews were com- 
manded to exterminate the idolatrous nations 
in Canaan, but though they were thus com- 
manded to exercise this faculty, yet ita undue 
exercise was restrained by the law which said, 
„Thou shalt not kill.“ The Christian is also 
under the law. Instead of exterminating our 
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enemics, we have the command, “ Love your 
enemies; bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, snd pray for them that 
despitefully use you.“ Whoso hateth his bro- 
ther is a murderer, and ye know that no mur- 
derer hath eternal life abiding in him.” We 
are also urged to the proper use of this faculty 
by St. Paul, who says, “ Be instant in sea- 
son, out of scason.”—2 Tim. iv. 2; and the 
Preacher saith, “ Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with thy might.”—Eccles. 
ix. 10. 

ALIMENTIVENESS. Appetite for sustenance, 
desire for nutrition, relish for food and drinks.— 
Behold I have given you every herb bearing 
seed that is upon the face of the earth, and 
every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed, to you it shall be for food.—Gen. 
i. 29. Every moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat for you; even as the greenherb have I 
given you all things. Gen. ix. S. Restriction 
— This our son is stubborn and rebellious; he 
will not obey our voice; he is a glutton and a 
drunkard. And all the men of his city shall 
stone him with stones that he die.”—Deut. xxi. 
20. “Be not drunk with wine wherein is 
excess.“ —Eph. v. 18. Among the enemies of 
the cross of Christ are those “ whose end is 
destruction, whose god is their belly.” 

ACQUISITIVENESS. Propensity to acquire sub- 
stance, desire to amass wealth.—The Jewish law 
regulated to a considerable degree the extent 
to which this faculty might be exercised. “If 
thou lend money to any of my people that is 
poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him a usurer, 
neither shalt thou lay any usury upon him.”— 
Ex. xxii. 25. If thy brother be waxed poor 
and fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt 
relieve him, yea, though he be a stranger or a 
sojourner, that he may live with thee. Take 
thou no usury of him.” The inordinate exer- 
cise of this faculty (ecovetousness) is frequently 
condemned in the Old and New Testaments. 
“ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor 
his man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his 
ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor’s.”—Ex. 
xx. 17. Covetousness is condemned as idol- 
atry.—Colos. iii.5. There is, however, a covet- 
ousness which is lawful: “ Covet earnestly the 
best gifts.“ —1 Cor. xii.31. Nothing like fraud 
in the acquisition of property is allowable: 
“defraud not.” 

SECRETIVENESS. Self-control ; propensity to 
secrele, to conceal, and to suppress the expression 
of the other mental operations, policy; tact.— 
Any exercise of this faculty not bordering upon 
guile or deception is allowable. Joseph at the 
meeting with his brethren exercised this facul- 
ty within due bounds. Our Saviour, when 
walking with the two disciples near Emmaus, 
also exercised this faculty within proper 
bounds: “ And they drew nigh unto the vil- 
lage whither they went; and He made as 
though he would have gone further. But they 


constrained him, saying, Abide with us.” Of 
the improper exercise of this faculty there are 
many examples mentioned in the Bible— 
Jacob's deception of his father to obtain the 
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blessing of the first-born, and many other cases 
too numerous to mention. 

CAUTIOUSNESS. Solicitude about consequencea ; 
apprehension ef danger, instinct of fear, care ; 
anxiety. —Of cautions intended for this faculty 
the Bible is full, The Saviour says, “ Rather 
fear him who is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell ;” and for those whose fears pre- 
vent them from serving the Lord, it is expressly 
declared that the “ fearful” shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth fire and brim- 
stone, which is the second death. 


APPROBATIVENESS, Dore of approbation ; 
desire for the favorable estimation and good 
opinion of others ; ambition for distinction and 
popularity, love of fame.—Of the existence of 
such a faculty, we presume none will doubt; 
political history and numberless essays on 
“ ambition” attest too well its existence. The 
pernicious influence of this faculty has an ex- 
ccedingly wide range, and we shall not attempt 
to trace it, but merely present, as we promised, 
clear Scriptural proof of its existence. In John 
xii. 43, we read that some of the chief rulers 
did not confess their faith in the Saviour be- 
cause “they loved the praises of men more 
than the praises of God.” For its normal cxer 
cise we have the following in Rom. xiv. : 
“For he that in these things serveth Christ is 
acceptable unto God and approved of men.” 

SELF-ESTEEM. Self-respect ; dignity; ` self- 
reliance ; independence. This faculty in excess, 
and in combination with others, degencrates 
into pride and arrogance, .and overbearing 
dogmatism. The Bible is full of condemnations 
of pride too numerous to quote. Humility is 
especially acceptable in the sight of God, but 
this does not imply absence of self-esteem; for 
in that case the individual would not possess 
self-respect enough to prevent him from de- 
grading himself frequently. A due degree of 
self-esteem is absolutely necessary, hence 
we have the explicit command, “For I say, 
through the grace given unto me, to every man 
that is among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think; but to 
think soberly, according as God hath dealt to 
every man che measure of faith.”—Rom. xii. 3. 

FIRMNESS. Stability ; perseverance ; decision. 
—This faculty large (other things being equal), 
renders the possessor very acceptable in the 
sight of God. He chose the most obstinate 
nation on earth as his own beloved people; 
and the Lord carries his disapproval of waver- 
ing, fickle-minded persons to such an extent 
that he will not hear their prayers. James 
commands us to ask in faith, “ nothing waver- 
ing.“ For he that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea, driven of the wind and tossed. For 
let that man not think that he shall receive 
anything of the Lord.”—James i. 6. Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.”—1 Cor. xv. 58. Similar injunctions are 
found in 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Gal. v. 11; Phil. i. 27; 
1 Thess. iii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 15. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. Moral principle, sense 
of justice, regard for duty; feeling of moral 
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accountability.—Our Saviour gives the best def- 
inition of this faculty ever given : “ Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.”—Matt. v. 6. One of 
the qualifications of a deacon was holding fast 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. 
There are many other references to this faculty: 
we are told that in the latter times there will. 
be some having their consciences seared with 
a red-hot iron.“ —1 Tim. iv. 2. And with refer- 
ence to those who disregard the promptings of 
this faculty, Paul says, in 1 Tim. i. 19, which 
some having put away concerning faith have 
made shipwreck (of themselves implied). 

Horr. Expectation, anticipation; tendency 
of the mind to contemplate the future with bright 
anticipations of happiness and success.— Paul 
(Rom. viii. 24) says, “ We are saved by hope. 
But hope that is seen is not hope, for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for?” “ Hope 
to the end for the grace that is to be brought 
unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
(1 Pet. i. 13.) 


MARVELOUSNESS or SPIRITUALITY. Won- 
der ; credulity ; disposition to believe what is not 
proved, or what are considered supernatural mani- 
feddlions, faith“ But without faith it is im- 
possible to please him, for he that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him.“ 
(Hcb. xi. 6.) The normal scope of faith in- 
cludes the whole of revelation. In the exer- 
cise of our faith we must take heed that we be 
not led astray by any false doctrines. “ Neither 
give heed to fables and endless genealogies, 
which minister questions, rather than godly 
edifying which is in faith.” —(1 Tim. i. 4.) 

VENERATION. Worship; adoration ; devo- 
tion, deference ; reverence for what ta considered 
above us. — IJ am the Lord thy God which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me. Thou shalt nat make 
unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above, or that is in 
the earth beneath, or that is in the water under 
the earth; thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them, nor serve them, for I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me.”—Ex. 
xx. For the exercise of this faculty in our 
earthly relations we have, “ Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long in 
the land which thy Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
“ Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto 
the elder. Yea, all of you be subject one to 
another, and be clothed with humility, for God 
resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble. Humble yourselves, therefore, under 
the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you 
in due time.”—1 Pet. v. 5, 6. 

BENEVOLENCE. Desire for the happiness of 
others ; sympathy ; compassion ; kindness ; 


charity. — Take heed that you do not your 


alms before men to be scen of them, otherwise 
ye have no reward of your Father which is in 
heaven. Therefore when thou doest thine 
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alms, do nət sound a trumpet before thee as 
the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may have glory of men. Verily, 
I say unto you, they have their reward. But 
when thou doest thine alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth, that 
thine alms may be in secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret, himself shall reward 
thee openly.”—Matt. vi. The correlate func- 
tion of this faculty—gratitude—holds a most 
important place in the plan of redemption. 
“ In this was manifested the love of God to- 
wards us, because that God sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world that we might live 
through him. Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he first loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. We 
love him because he first loved us.”—1 John iv. 
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BLOQUENOE.—ITS DIVERSITY. 


BY HON. JOHN NEAL. 


CoNTENTS.—W hat is Eloquence ?—Diversity of Opinions 

A Lexicographer's Definition—Its Indefiniteness—lIl- 
lustrations of Eloquent Sayings—Demosthenes. and 
Action—Pericles, ichard Brinsley Sheridan, Rufus 
Choate. Edward Everett, Mirabeau, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, William Pinkney, etc., their Style, with 
Inlustratlons True Eloquence based on Probity— False 
Eloquence. the Politician, the Lawyer. the Actor—An 
apt Definition difficult—Is Virtue or Vice to be encou- 
taged— Where should we look for Oratorical Examples 
Admonitory—How Jean Jacques Rousseau reasoned 
Himeelf into Error—First . Profitable.— The 
Fromptings of Conscience should be Respected—The 
Popular Idea of Eloquence, and its Effect. 

Wuar is generally understood by eloquence ? 
We are all acquainted with it, as we think, 
and are ready to acknowledge its power—the 
power, that is, of what we call eloquence; but 
who will undertake a definition? a compre- 
hensive and satisfactory definition? What it 
is not, we all know, whether we have to do 
with the thunder and lightning of Pericles, the 
calm, subtle, insinuating logic of Demosthenes, 
accompanied with outbursts of magnificent 
declamation; or with Chatham, Burke, or 
Sheridan; or Patrick Henry, Webster, or Clay, 
each wholly unlike all the others. It / is not 
rhetoric. It is not oratory. It is not declama- 
tion. It is not acting. It is not pantomime, 
like that of Roscius, when he challenged Cicero 
to a trial of their respective merits upon the 
stage—Cicero to speak, and Roscius to illus- 
trate by action. 

We have eloquent looks, eloquent written 
language, eloquent attitudes, without sound 
or speech. Paintings are eloquent; and the 
statue “ that enchants the world ” is said to be 
eloquent. And so, too, thought may be elo- 
quent; and we have all heard of eloquent 
blood, eloquent eyes, and eloquent tears, and 
many of us have seen the eloquent bearing of 
those who were speechless, or too far off to be 
heard. Are these mere figures of speech? and, 
if so, are they not conclusive? Do they not 
show the greatest confusion of thought among 
a people who believe eloquence to be, not only 
a gift, but a power in the land, amounting 
sometimes to inspiration ? and that while poets 
are born, orators are only made? 
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A LEXICOGRAPHER’S DEFINITION. 


In acountry like ours, where public speakers 
have the whole world for a stage, and all our 
public men are obliged to talk face to face with 
the people, either in person or by proxy, it 
would seem that we ought to have somewhat, 
clearer notions of what is called eloquence than 
appear to prevail just now. 

Let us see how it is understood by our high- 
est authorities? Dr. Johnson says it is the 
power of speaking with fluency and elegance. 
Then Paul himself was not eloquent, for he 
was “in bodily presence weak; in speech con- 
temptible ;’ and he who stood upon Mars’ Hill, 
and declared to the philosophers, and rhetori- 
cians, and scoffers and blasphemers of Athens, 
that Unknown God” whom they ignorantly 
worshiped, preferred writing to speaking. 

And Jeanie Deans, with her incoherent 
broken-hearted appeal in lowland Scotch, 
could not have been eloquent, whatever else 
she may have been, though we have always 
thought her so. Nor Meg Merrilies, though 
she may lift us off our feet with her terrible 
denunciations. Nor Robert Burns himself, 
when he tells of the murderer, and of the mur- 
derer’s knife with grey hair steckin’ to the 
haft.” 

And Scipio Africanus,, when he interrupted 
the judges on the second day of his trial, say- 
ing, “ Tribunes and fellow-citizens! on this 
day, this very day, did I conquer Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians—let us go to the Capito} 
together and offer thanks to the immortal 
gods; and was instantly followed by the whole 
body of the people, leaving the Tribunes “ alone 
in their glory, was anything but eloquent, 
there being no display of eleganes or 
“ fluency.” is 93 85 

And when the dying Opechuntanough, then 
drawing nigh to his hundredth year, heard the 
trampling of many feet in his lodge, and com- 
manded his attendants to lift-his eyelids, and 
rising up in his bed saw Sir William Berkely 
among the erowd, and said to hih, “ Had it 
been my fortune to take Sir William Berkely 
prisoner, I should not have made a show of. him 
to my people,” the reproof, though terrible and 
burning, was not eloquent, since it could not 
have been characterized by “ fluency” or 
“ elegance.” 


DEMOSTHENES OPINION—ITS APPLICATION. 

According to Demosthenes, eloquence was 
action—that is, action was the first, second, and 
third requisite; and so it seemed to be with 
Roscius, and with that Athenian orator who 
gesticulated like a man in a boat; and so with 
Hortensius, who was nicknamed Dyonisia, after 
a celebrated stage dancer, on account of his 
extravagant action. 

Yet with the ancients, eloquence and oratory, 
instead ‘of being what they are now, unpre- 
pared, or at least unwritten, and in a measure 
spontaneous outflows of the overloaded heart 
and brain, were neither more nor less than dra- 
matic exhibitions. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Rufus Choate, and Edward Everett, and even 
Mirabeau (some of whose best speeches were 
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written for him by Dumont), committed theirs 
to memory, and acted them before the people. 
But how few are thcy that can do this, what- 
ever may be the time allowed. Not one out of 
a thousand, perhaps, could learn a speech by 
heart, as Everett and Choate did, by reading it 
over once, after having written it carefully out. 
Consider the labor of Demosthenes and the 
preparation of Cicero, both being trained as the 
wrestlers and runners were, day after day, and 
year after year, before the time of exhibition— 
the former haranguing the sea, clambering 
. heights with pebbles in the mouth, and rehears- 
ing underneath a naked sword. 

But we are a busy people—and the. business 
we have on hand admits of no such delay. 
What we do in our halls of legislation, or in 
our coarts of justice, or on the platform, must 
be done quickly. And therefore we must 
either adopt a new definition of eloquence, or 
give up the idea of being cloquent, as the 
ancients were. 

According to Webster, rhetoric is “ the science 
of oratory ; the art of speaking with propriety, 
elegance, and force; the power of persuasion 
or attraction ; that which allures or charms ;” 
and oratory is “the art of speaking well, or of 
speaking according to the rules of rhetoric ;” 
and eloquence is “the power of expressing 
strong emotions with fluency and force.” Are 
not these definitions almost interchangeable? 
And if so, ought we to wonder at the confusion 
of thought I compiain of, which everywhere 
prevails upon the subject ? 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF STYLE. 


“If I mistake not,” says Hume, our modern 
eloquence is of the same style or species with 
that which ancient critics denominated Attic 
eloquence, that is, calm, elegant, and subtle.” 
How unlike the general idea entertained of 
Demosthenes, who is held by our rhetoricians 
to have thundered and lightened at will, like 
the Olympian Pericles—‘ ealm, elegant, and 
subtle, which instructed the reason more 
than affected the passions, and never raised 
its tone above argument or common discourse.” 
Lord Erskine and Lord Mansfield were illus- 
trations of this style; and Burke and Grattan, 
Curran and Sheridan, especially where the 
latter introduces, according te Moore, the MS. 
exclamation of “ My God !” as if carried away 
by a suddefi outburst of indignation, were 
samples of that eloquence which we are 
so fond of, and which led William Wirt 
astray, and even William Pinkney at times; and 
Webster himself, when he prepared for a cast 
that should astonish the natives, while he was 
trout fishing. “I made that,” said he to a 
friend, who was complimenting him on the 
fine effect of the passage where he mentioned 
the morning drum-beat of British military 
power, as the earth revolved upon its axis— 
“ I made that while I was fishing in this neigh- 
borhood.” And of course that portion of his 
great speech was adapted to the illustration, 
instead of the illustration being a sudden 
flawering of the speech itself. With Curran it 
‘was not so—nor was it so with Wirt—for both 
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were constitutional poets, and neither could 
help illustrating, as he flashed along on his way 
upward; and though Curran prepared the 
celebrated passage, No matter whether an 
African or Indian sun burned upon him; no 
matter in what disastrous battle his liberties 
may have been cloven down; no matter with 
what ceremonies he may have been doomed 
upon the altar of slavery,” etc., long before he 
used it, it was not because he felt himself un- 
able to do as well spontaneously, under excite- 
ment or provocation, but because he was not 
sure of the excitement or the provocation. 
With Mr. Pinkney, it was always downright 
labor—sheer drudgery. Having no imagin- 
ation, he had to elaborate, and forge and ham- 
mer his metaphors, and lay them aside for 
use like so many unlighted thunderbolts; for 
Pinkney was a logician and a giant, and had 
no business with poetry or embellishment. 
Erskine was the model he kept in view, and 
all his wandcrings from that standard were 
spurious and counterfeit, and wholly out of 
place. 

Yet all these men were eloquent; and while 
no two were alike, the fame of their eloquence, 
whether studied or unstudied, spontaneous or 
prepared, has filled the world with admiration. 
What then is eloquence? Or, in other words, 
differing as they did among themselves in most 
things, what had they in common? Was it 
earnestness, or truthfulness, or imagination ? 
Were they all alike entertaining, or persuasive, 
or convincing, and each in a way of his own ? 


A SOLUTION OF THE ANOMALY. 


Perhaps we may be helped to a solution by 
referring to the written eloquence of a great 
and good man whe seemed to have pretty de- 
cided notions upon the subject, though he had 
not the gift of spcceh. John Milton says, and 
“there were giants in those days“ —“ True 
eloquence, I find to be none but the serious and 
hearty love of truth * * * When such a 
man would speak, his words, like so many 
nimble and airy servitors, trip about him at 
command, and in well-ordered files, as he 
would wish, fall aptly into their places.” 

And why not, if such a man would write in- 
stead of speaking. Is speech indispensable ? 
If so, what is to become of written eloquence ? 
and who shall venture to speak of eloquent 
thought? Must we have the sound of the 
human voice, gesticulation, rhetoric, and at last 
declamation? Are wailing and anguish and 
inarticulate cries to go for nothing ? 


A BOUND BASIS. 


Blair says, “ In order to be a truly eloquent 
or persuasive speaker, nothing is more necessary 
than to be a virtuous man. This was a favorite 
position among the ancient rhetoricians.” 
Undoubtedly Milton was right—“ a serious and 
hearty love of truth” must lie at the foundation 
of all that deserves to be called eloquence, 
whether written or oral; and so was Dr. Blair. 
“ Nothing can be more necessary for the speaker 
or writer, who desires to be eloquent, than to 
be a virtuous man.” 

And yet, how little do we see of that “ serious 
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and hearty love of truth,” on the platform 
or off; and how little of the virtuous man, 
among those who are renowned for eloquence, 
either at the bar or in the senate chamber—in 
speech orin writing! From Pericles down to 
Mirabeau, and from Mirabean down to the 
captivating Sargent, Prentiss, William Pinkney, 
Henry Clay, or Daniel Webster, how often 
have we found the miraculous gift of speech 
employed to make “the worse appear the 
better reason,” and the splendid gifts of the 
orator blinding us to the faults of the man ! 

Of course, therefore, the pre-requisites in- 
sisted upon by Milton and Blair, and the an- 
cients, are wholly overlooked, or lost sight of 
by the millions who are forever celebrating 
the eloquence of these men. But however 
much they may disagree among themselves in 
their preferences and reasons, they all agree in 
this, that define eloquence as you may, these 
men were all eloquent, and each in his own 
way—each holding fast by his individuality, 
however much he might affect, or counterfeit, 
or pretend. 


AN APT DEFINITION DIFFICULT. 


Is it not clear, then, that the received defini- 
tions of eloquence are worthless? And quite 
as clear, that no definition is likely to be 
framed comprehensive enough, and yet suf- 
ficiently distinguishing, to satisfy the admirers 
of men so Wholly unlike in their style of speak- 
ing? At the least, we can only say what true 
eloquence should be, founded on a serious love 
of truth, and upheld by a virtuous life. 

We are often told that we have no business 
with the private character of those who “ play 
well their parts;“ that, if a tragedy be well rep- 
resented, whether it be by Edmund Kean or 
John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neil, or 
Madame Vestris, we have nothing to do with 
their business off the stage. But, surely, if we 
hear virtuoys sentiments from the lips of a wan- 
ton, of a protligate, we feel outraged. The un- 
faithful wife. can not play Portia or Cordelia; 
and the shameless, heartless wretch, who, as a 
wronged husband, demands our sympathy on 
the stage or off, when everybody knows that 
his own wife has more to complain of, instead 
of bringing tears into our eyes, provokes a 
smile of derision, and converts the deepest 
tragedy into a miserable farce, and the finest 
moral lessons into something worse. 


IS VIRTUE OR VICE TO BE ENCOURAGED. 


And yet people ask, and people too of pretty 
good common sense are not ashamed to ask, 
if they can buy as good beef and mutton of the 
fellow that abuses his wife, and get as good a 
speech from a lawyer who abuses other 
people’s wives, why they should not buy of 
the former and employ the latter? In other 
words, they ask whether it may not be good 
policy, or at any rate convenient, to encourage. 
brutality and vice, if thereby a few pennies or 
a few steps may be saved? Are examples o1 
any worth in this world? Are we permitted 
to overlook the essential distinctions between 
the virtuous and the vicious? And will not 
“the Judge of all the earth” hold us to a strict 
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account, if by our thoughtlessness we confound 
such distinctions? Will not our children suf- 
fer at first—aud then our neighbors—and then 
our whole country, before the reckoning is 
finished ? 


Just so with our orators. They are public 


performers. In general, if they have a great 
reputation, they are the indiscriminate defen- 
ders of right and wrong, ready for a fee to 
counterfeit all the passions—to trample on the 
truth, to browbeat witnesses, and bamboozle 
juries, for the help of murderers and burglars, 
and pirates and thieves and highwaymen, the 
more atrocious the better, since the worse their 
cases the more money they get, and the more 
reputation. And this they call obedience to 
the oath they have taken, and being faithful to 
their clients. As if a man might not defend 
the foulest murderer, reeking with his mother’s 
blood, according to law, and with due rever- 
ence for the privileges of humanity, without 
sacrificing the truth; as if, in short, because 
the law permits an advocate to share the plun- 
der of a highwayman, or a bank robber, or a 
deliberate murderer, without reproach, though 
all but lawyers would be held answerable if 
they but touched the blood-money or sheltered 
the criminal, therefore the advocate is bound 
to lie the case through, to misrepresent the 
facts, and set aside the law, if by so doing he 
can save the culprit, and send him back to his 
did business, abundantly a and 
strengthened for new enterprises. 

Now, as most of our public speakers are law- 
yers; and as most lawyers—perhaps we might 
say all—have these notions of duty to their 
clients, or their cause, what beeomes of that 
“serious and hearty love of truth’ which 
Milton supposes to lie at the foundation of all 
true eloquence ? 


ADMONTTORT. 


Young man, beware! You gre about join- 
ing, or you have already joined, a debating 
society. Of course, upon every question that 
comes up, there are at least two sides. Gener- 
ally speaking there is most truth on one side, 
and most untruth on the other. Beware! You 
are at liberty to choose either side, neverthe- 
less, and may do so, and argue on either side 
without offending your conscience. But how? 
By professing to believe what you do not 
believe? By pretending to be much in earnest, 
and thereby misleading others? No, indeed. 
But you may present, with all the clearness and 
force you are master of, all the considerations 
that occur to you in favor of the wrong side— 
taking care to urge them, not as convictions, 
but as arguments, and leaving others to answer 
them if they can. 

ELOQUENCE. . 

The truth—plain wholesome truth—is not 
often attractive or palatable. Brilliant para- 
dox and startling untruth are always captivat- 
ing. It is for you to guard against the witch- 
ery of untruth, by exposing it, honestly and 
fairly. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau had a great prize 
question propounded to him. I forget the 
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terms, but he was at liberty to attack or defend 
civilization. His first thought was to launch 
forth, in his eloquent way, in support of civili- 
zation; but after considering a while, he saw 
that anybody might manage that side of the 
question; but who was sufficient for the other? 
And so, the self-torturing sophist, wild Rous- 
seau,” undertook the defense of barbarism, 
and succeeded——in convincing himself. Cer- 
tainly the essay was very clever, amazingly 
eloquent, and so ingenious, that onc is lost in 
admiration of the man’s adroitness. But he 
paid the penalty for taking such a delusion to 
his heart; for he lived and died in the belief 
that he had only championed the truth, and 
that savage life was altogether preferable to 
the civilized. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS PROFITABLE. 


Let no man belie his first impressions. His 
views may change, and if so, he need lose no 
time in saying so; but let him never belic him- 
self. nor tamper with his understanding or con- 
science, lest he may be found at last nearly 
destitute of both, although celebrated for his 
eloquence. I have known such cases; and I 
see about me, every day, men whose under- 
standings and convictions are for sale—whose 
consciences are “up for Cowes, or a market;” 


who take sides upon every great question that 


arises, not according to their honest convic- 
tions, but according to their interest, or, in 
other words, according to the pay they are to 
receive; which pay may be in money or fame, 
in place or power. Eloquent men are they in 
the judgment of the people they abuse ; and 
at the worst, very amusing, when we see them 
trying to swallow themselves, after having un- 
dergone all sorts of. eee in social 
or political life. 
THE POPULAR HA OF ELOQUENCE. 

And now, once more, what is understood 
by eloquence? “ Only this, and nothing more,” 
—namely, that some persons have the power 
of entertaining, and of almost persuading, or 
convincing, their friends and associates, and 
those who entertain similar opinions, hour 
after hour, without falling asleep themselves, 
or allowing others to full asleep; and this 
power the multitude mistake for eloquence. 

But what should be eloquence? Ask Milton. 
Ask Blair. And then ask yourself, as in the 


presence of God, and abide by the answer, if | 


you ever hope to ne distinguished for true elo- 
quence. 

One word more. Do not be discouraged, if 
you feel a desire to be distinguished as an 
orator, to make.a noise through the newspapers, 
or to be talked about for your eloquence. Any 
live man who is able to convince or persuade 
while sitting, may do better standing, after he 
gets the hang of the school-house ;” in other 
words, he may if he will, become an advocate, 
a platform-speaker, a preacher, or a lecturer, 
and be courted and followed, if he will only 
consent to talk instead of declaiming—to be na- 
tural instead of being artificial. But he must 
never tmifate, much less adopt, the style, voice, 
or bearing of another. Itis always easier to 
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imitate an imitator than to copy the original. 
Hence the caricatures of Kean. They are only 
the successive stages of exaggeration. Edward 
Everett spoiled half the Unitarian preachers of 
the country ; and they the other half, with a 
few glorious exceptions; like Holly and Pier- 
point and Channing; and Daniel, Webster 
scores of young lawyers, who insisted on being 
ponderous and solemn, or unwieldly and slow, 
without regard to the magnitude of the subject 
or the thought, because Daniel Webster, unlike 


Milo, began life with carrying, not the calf, hut 


the bull. 

Be yourself: and be nobedy else. Maintain 
your individuality, at all hazards; andin time, 
you will not-only be understood but respected. 
An imitator can never go beyond a certain 
point. At best he is only a penumbra: at the 
beginning, the shadow of a shade—and only a 
shadow at last, without substance, muscle, or 
character. Conventional tones, such as almost 
always distinguish different classes of Christian 
preachers, the Methodist, the Quakers, the 
Episcopalians, the Unitarians, and the ortho- 
dox, for example, are not only disastrous but 
preposterous; and so with conventional pauses 
and repetitions, and cadences and gestures. 
All gesticulation should be characteristic and 
spontaneous, unstudied and unprepared, like 
intonations. Above all, reverence yourself— 
cultivate “a serious and hearty lore of truth,” 
and then, if you are not truly eloquent in the 
estimation of your fellew-men, you will be 
something better. Bear in mind, that public 
speaking is painting. There must be light and 
shadow, with alternations at every change of 
thought; that eniphasis is contrast; and that 
whether yos raise or lower the voice —or hurry 
or slacken your speed contrast is always em- 
phasis. en 
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THE MORAL BXCHANGH. 


Tux latest reports from this quarter exhibit 
the following summary. We trust that before 
long the several ratings will undergo material 
changes more favorable to gencral investment. 

Honor—Scarce. Old stock exhausted, and 
the new will be å complete failure. 

Virtuc—Old growth nearly consumed ; young 
growth, prospects very unpromising. 

Honesty—None in market. 

Patriotism—First quality scarce, and none to 
be disposed of. Second quality easily bought 
on spcculation at 100 per cent. discount. 

Prudence—All in the hands of old stock- 
holders, and held close. 


Modesty—Stock badly damaged. None for 
sale to street speculators. 

Vice—Market overstocked. 

Pride—Market glutted. 

Politeness — Cheap. “Holders unwilling. te’ 
dispose of any at present rates. 

Scandal—None at wholesale. Dealt in chief- 


‘ly by hawkers and peddlers at retail. 


enuine on hand. Stock 
Very few investments. 
Love None offered, except for greenbacka. 
Talent—Scarce article. ` Controlled mainly 

by the PARENOLOGICAL JorRNAIL. Sold ex- 

clusively for greenbacks, at $3 per annum. 


Religion — None 
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Ob, happy they —tdbe happiest of their kind— 
Whom geutle stam unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and thelr beinge blend. — Themesa. 


DOMESTIC ARITHMBETIO; 
OR, STRIKING AN AVERAGE. 


BY MR&S. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


“ ‘WoMEN are re-mark-ably extravagant now- 
a-days!“ 

So Mr. Pinkster says, and Mr. Pinkster 
ought to know, if matrimony and milliners’ bills 
can post a man up in such things. Twicea 
year Mr. Pinkster takes an account of stock 
at the store, and great is the turmoil thereof. 
Of course it is necessary to know just how 
much he is worth; but it never occurred to Mr. 
Pinkster to investigate matters at home, and 
attach a proper valuation to his wife ! 

How much is Mrs. Pinkster worth, en grande 
toilette (in full dress), “anyhow?” as the little 
ones say—that is, setting her own intrinsic value 
(Golconda is nothing to it) astde. Take out your 
pencil and tablets, meditative husband, and 
see! Silk dress, seventy-five dollars at least— 
Mrs. Pinkster is not a believer in “cheap silks” 
—cloak, fifty; bonnet, twenty — Mr. Pinkster 
selected it himself—don’t like to have Ais wife 
looking like a dowdy. Furs—nice mink that 
will last ten years—one hundred 
watch and chain, one hundred more. Jace 
vail, five; gloves, two; linen collar and sleeves, 
two; sleeve buttons, six; crinoline and other 
sundries, about ten dollars; boots five (and 
very neat little Number Twos they are !); and 
you have Mrs. Pinkster complete, valued at 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars! 

“Three hundred and seventy-five dollars 
says Mr. Pinkster to himself, slowly wagging 
his head backward and forward over the in- 
controvertible numbers—“ that’s a great deal of 
money—a—great—deal—of—money !" 

Bo it ia. Nobody thinks for an instant of 
denying that fact. And now, Mr. Pinkster, 
since you are so mathematically inclined this 
evening, suppose we go into another little cal- 
culation. 

Who made your last set of new shirts? 
“Why—Mrs. Pinkster; but that is nothing.” 
Nothing, eh? Do you happen to know that 
the making of a dozen shirts at a dollar and 
half each—the least you could have hired them 
made for—is eighteen dollars? Who nursed 
you through the weary six weeks of typhoid 
fever last spring? “ Mrs. Pinkster; but it was 
her business.” Yes, and if it had been a hired 
nurse's business, it would have cost you seven 
dollars a week. There's forty-two dollars on 
the per contras.” Who has kept house so 
daintily for you during the last year? “ Mrs. 
Pinkster; but isn’t she my wife?“ Yes; but you 
must remember that Jenkins’ honsekeeper— 
Jenkins is a forlorn wretch who has never 
marricd—demands twenty dollars per month, 
and grumbles ominously at that. Let us sce— 
twelve months, at twenty dollars per month, 
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dollars; 
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is just two hundred and ſorty dollars! Who 


ripped your overcoat all to pieces last week, and 


re-lined and re-trimmed it so neatly? a job 
that your tailor would have asked ten dollars 
for, and not have completed it half so artisti- 
cally? Mrs. Pinkster, to be sure. Who made 
your last summer's suit of white linen, with such 
exquisite finished and pearly stitches, to save 
the seamstress’ bill of fifteen dollars? Who 
goes into the kitchen and burns her pretty face 
to the color of carmine, to make the pies and 
puddings you delight in? because a rerular cook 
would demand fifteen dollars a month for wages, 
and Brideet does very well at ten. Is five 
dollars a month, for twelve months, nothing! 
Verily, it is a saving of sixty dollars in the 
Pinkster pocket! 

There is three hutidred and eighty-five dol- 
lars at once! What does that look like? Is 
Mrs. Pinkster an advantageous possession, or 
is she not? Regarded merely as an invest- 
ment, does not Mrs. Pinkster “ pay?“ 

It would take ink enough to fill the river 
Styx to detect all the trifling little economies 
that she practices about the house, while Mr. 
Pinkster is reading the newspaper down at the 
store, with his heels several inches higher than 
his head; and no pen that ever was manufac- 
tured could describe the small, encouraging 
ways she has, and the cheerful atmosphere she 
diffuses around her, like a perpetual stream of 
artificial sunshine! Ah, Mr. Pinkster! you 
might hire your shirts made, and your plum 
puddings seasoned, but money won’t buy those 
other things. They don’t happen to be mark- 
etable commodities ! 

And now, Mr. Pinkster, do you entertain any 
objection to “being added up” yourself? You 
arc not extravagant, oh, no! Men never are. 

Your suit—a very nice quality of broadcloth— 


a gentleman can't well wear anything com- 


moner— was eighty- five dollars; your over- 
cont, a year ngo, cost sixty. Your big “ Cooper” 
watch, with its cable chain, was “a bargain” 
at two hundred and fifty, and your pet seal 
ring was ten. Your hat cost eight dollars, and 
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your double-soled boots fourteen; gloves, 
three, and gold-headed cane, twelve; while 
your scarf was four, and the carved coral head 
of Bacchus that fastens it, was ten. Put down 
ten dollars more for flannel under-garments, 
super extra hose, and other necessaries for 
keeping the“ human form divine” comfortable, 
and you will find that the outer case inclosing 
Mr. Pinkster amounts to nearly four hundred 
and seventy dollars! 

“You never would have supposed it could 
count up so?” Perhaps not, but when you 
made that sweeping assertion aboat women 
being so “remarkably extravagant,” did you 
take the trouble to make any supposition on 
the subject ? 

Mr. Pinkster, there are too many of your 
stamp in the world. Women have enough 
faults to criticise, and enough mistakes to atone 
for, without bearing the burden of your unneces- 
sary comments and false assertions! A woman 
can’t very well defend herself unless she hap- 
pens to own a pen and knows an editor. Then, 
indeed, she stands some little chance! But 
women in general have to suffer these floating 
slanders ineckly and in silence. Job was un- 
doubtedly a patient man; but if the manifold 
endurances of woman in this century could 
be made known, Job would be nowhere at all! 
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A LITTLE PRINCE. 


WHAT a pretty little pet! We have here a 
sprig of royalty indeed, the first-born of the 
beautiful Princess of Wales, formerly Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark. The name of the lit- 
tle prince is Albert Victor Christian Edward ; 
he was born January 8th, 1864, and baptized 
with this long name on March 10th, 1864. Heis 
now a little two-year-old, and no doubt enjoys 
his bread-and-butter and his playthings the 
same as other little boys who have no royal 
blood in their veins and were not born with 
silver spoons in their mouths. It is rather 
an attractive face, thoughtful and “ cunning.” 
But he has a will of his own, and very much 
likes to have his own way. There are possi- 
bilities here of some magnitude, but we will 
not predicate anything very remarkable. It is 
scarcely possible that he will greatly surpass 
his parents, who may be very good, if not 
very great. Who would think such a pretty 
little fellow would be a great king of a great 
nation—a ruler over thirty millions of intelli- 
gent people, whose scepter should sway them 
all? 

In France, they have another little boy very 
much like this, who is being fitted for an 
emperor. We are informed that he rolls his 
hoop, flies his kite, and rides his hobby-horse 
the same as other little boys. The little French- 
man is an only son, while the little Englishman 


has already two or three little brothers and sis- 


ters, for whom places or thrones are to be pro- 
vided. But where is our little Andy Johnson ? 
Ought we not to be looking after a successor ? 
On second thought, we have it. Instead of one, 
two, or three royal babies, we have several 
millions equally competent, all of whom cat 
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pudding and milk, and 
hurrah for the “ stars 
and stripes.” The little 


Englishman has his lion, 
the little Frenchman his 
eagle, and the little 
Americans alsu have 
their bird, which is equal- 
ly ugly, and can screech. 
Wonder if the eagles 
will ever pull the hair 
of the lion and make him 
roar ? 

What pretty eyes! 
What a pretty mouth to 
kiss! How every moth- 
er’s heart throbs when 
she thinks of her own 
little cherub! and how 
proud, ambitious papas 
walk up aud down in 
contemplation of their 
succession! Wonder if 
they shut the little bo, 
up in a dark clos’t to 
punish him, or do they 
use the birch? We don't 
believe in boxing ears, in 
dark closets, or in whip- 
ping. Mr. Beecher once 
remarked, that“ to strike / NS 
children about the head | X 
is barbarous, unchristian, 
brutal. This should nev- 
er be done, especially as 
nature has provided a 
good deal better place.” 

Oh, what a little rose- 
bud! Isn't he sweet? 
How pretty his hair curls! 
But we must kiss him 
good-bye for the present. 
We may in a few years 
try him again. 
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CRUSHED FLOWERS. 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON, 


“On, mamma, see! we dot a pitty botay 
eagerly cried a bright little boy of four years, 
holding in his chubby hands the spoils of a 
long and patient search through the fields on 
a hot August afternoon. 
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“We dot a pitty botay ™” again he cried, 


reaching it out toward his mother, who stood 
in the doorway of her pleasant cottage. 

The little hands clasped only the blossoms 
of a few common weeds; but the large blue 
eyes looked at them so tenderly, so exultingly, 
as though they had been the choicest flowers, 
then turned to seek a look of sympathy in the 
mother’s face. From my window I watched 
the two. What will the mother do? I thought. 
Will she clasp the little tired, heated form to 
her heart, and thank God that he has placed 
within it a soul filled with such love of 
beauty that it can find it in the simplest or the 
rudest of his works? Will she thank him for 
showing her so plainly the way by which this 
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young soul, intrusted to her care, may be led 
very near the Author and Creator of beauty ? 

She did not do this. She said, Oh, you dirty 
boy! Throw those poison things right away, 
and don’t you ever let me see you with any 
more!” The “pitty botay” dropped, the lips 
quivered, the eyes filled with tears. God saw 
the struggle, but the mother did not. She 
turned away, and gave no soothing word to 
soften the disappointment and sorrow of her 
sensitive child. 

The little feet had run, and the little hands 
had toiled in vain; ah! worse than vain, for 
the flowers so reluctantly thrown away at 
the mother’s harsh bidding were not to be 
compared with the beautiful soul-blossoms 
withered and crushed by her want of appreci- 
ation and sympathy. 

Poor, tired, little boy! unless God folds you 
soon in his arms of love, there are lonely hours 
of bitter anguish in store for you—darker ones, 


it may be, of temptation and sin! So I thought 
as the little grieved face came up before me 
that night, and my pillow was wet with tears 
before I slept. Oh, mothers! strive to under- 
stand and appreciate your children, for unless 
you do, their young lives will be desolate ! 
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EDW'D CARSWELL, 
THE ORATOR. 


PHRENOLOGICAL 
ACTER. 

Mr. CARSWELL has a 
large-sized brain of the 
best quality on a moder- 
ately-sized body. His 
head measures something 
more than twenty-three 
inches in circumference, 
while the weight of the 
body probably does not 
exceed 150 pounds. In 
order that the brain 
might be well balanced, 
this weight should be in- 
creased to 180 pounds; 
but the quality being fine, 
and his habits temperate, 
he is tough, wiry, and en- 
during. We can not, 
however, predict long life 
for such an organization 
if living amid the whirl 
of mental excitement in 
public life. If he would 
tone down, cool off, and 
take life more passively, 
avoiding excessive excite- 
ment, he could hope to 
live into old age and es- 
cape both disease and the 
doctors. But he is im 
pulsive, full of enthusi- 
asm and enterprise. He 
is even impetuous, and 
might properly be call- 
ed a “perpetual motion.” 
There is no mud in his 
brain — nothing dull, 
slow, or stupid. He is 

— sharp, keen, wide awake, 
and intense. His danger lies in overdoing 
rather than in not doing enough. 

Mr. Carswell's prominent phrenological de- 
velopments are those of Benevolence, Ideality, 
Sublimity, Approbativeness, Mirthfulness, In- 
dividuality, Eventuality, Human Nature, and 
Language. Imitation is also decidedly large. 
He can do anything he sees done, though far 
from being simply an imitator. Indeed, he 
is an inventor—full of plans, projects, and 
schemes as a watch is full of wheels. 

His social nature is strong, and he would 
become much attached to wife, children, home, 
and friends. But such a man would make 
himself at home everywhere, adapting himself 
to all conditions and circumstances, for he is 
indeed a “ universal genius.” 

Should we be called upon to give this gen- 
tleman a professional prescription, it would be 
this: . 

Exercise the brain less and the body more. 
Abstain from stimulants and narcotics, includ- 
ing tobacco in all its forms; sleep regularly 
and abundantly; eat moderately of the most 
suitable vitalizing food, and avoid sedentary 
life. Live much in the open air; ride a borse, 
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row a boat, climb the hills, work on a farm; 
for recreation take occasional voyages at sea, 
or trips across the Rocky Mountains, and you 
may make life more a happiness to yourself and 
a blessing to others. 

Mr. Carswell evidently inherits many of his 
better qualities from his mother, such as 
benevolence, kindness, mirthfulness, ideality, 
language, and the social affections. It is 
probable, however, that he has his father’s love 
of liberty and sense of independence. A; toa 
pursuit, he can do one thing as well as another; 
but his more appropriate sphere would be in 
literature or in the natural sciences. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Edward Carswell, the celebrated Canadian 
Temperance Orator, well known in the United 
States as a lecturer and moral reformer, was 
born at Ware, England, February 19, 1832. 
His father, who was a jeweler, emigrated to 
Canada when young Edward was only four 
years of age, and there he received his early 
education. Naturally gifted by nature with 
wit and extraordinary power of conversation, 
and being of an open and lively disposition, 
when entering upun manhood he was eagerly 
courted by society, which, as is too often the 
case, resulted in laying the foundations of 
habits of intemperance. Happily, however, 
his moral nature did not become entirely 
blunted; and from this youthful folly may 
perhaps be traced the commencement of a 
eareer which has since been so honorable and 
so successful. Sober thought convinced him 
of the perils that‘such a course would inevitably 
bring, and he resolved to, become a total ab- 
stainer, and in 1852 he joined the Oshawa 
Division of the Sons of Temperance, a conneo- 
tion which he has ever maintained. 

When Mr. Carswell entered the Temperance 
cause, he did not intend to remain simply. a 
““member’—he became a worker;” and in 
1857 we find that he held a high position in 
his Division, and was sent as one of its repre- 
sentatives to the Grand Division of Canada 
West; and four years afterward was elected 
G. W. A.—the second highest office in the gift 
of that body. The election to this office ren- 
dered him eligible for membership to the 
National Division—the supreme deliberative 
body of the Order—and in the following year 
he was initiated into that body at a conference 
held at Hamilton, Canada West; and at the 
same session was elected M. W. C. 

Mr. Carswell was then well known in Canada, 
and for some years, as an able and popular lec- 
turer on Temperance; but he distinguished 
himself at that session by a powerful and elo- 
quent address which at once introduced him 


to the highest and best minds of the Order 
who were there as representatives from nearly’ 


all the States of the Union and the British 
Provinces. 

Since that time Mr. Carswell's voice has been 
heard in nearly every city of the North Ameri- 
can continent from Halifax to New Orleans, 
with the best results to the cause he advocates 
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and his own enviable reputation. His evidences 
of success and usefulness are not to be found 
merely in the ephemeral eulogies of the press, 
but he has built up a memento of his visit in 
every place where he has ever lectured, that 
had proviously no Temperance Society, by 
organizmg one before he departed. Nothing 
but the severest illness ever prevented him 
from keeping an engagement to lecture; and 
he has been known to walk forty miles through 
the roughest part of Pennsylvania in mid- 
winter, when he could not obtain a convey- 
ance. . i 

By profession Mr. Carswell is a scenic artist, 
and many of his paintings have obtained a 
deserved popularity. He has, however, what 
New Englanders term a, faculty,“ and can 
and has employed himself in some depart- 
ment of almost everything. A very amusing 
and truthful instance of this versatility is re- 
lated by a gentleman who one day came a 
distance to see him. “In the morning,” he 
says, “I found him icing and ornamenting a 
wedding cake; in the forenoon he took six pic- 
tures in a photograph gallery; at noon he sold 
a man’s furniture by public auction; in the 
afternoon he engraved a coffin-plate, wrote a 
humorous poetical sketch for the local paper, 
and painted part of a scene of a panorama, and 
concluded the Iabors of the day by delivering 
a temperance lecture in the evening.” 

Mr. Carswell has a Canadian reputation as a 
prose writer, und some poems of his have an 
extended reputation. The following, “I wish 
I was an Editor,’ “Our Church is clad in 
Mourning,” and Maine,” have gone the rounds 
of the press. He has also written songs which 
have been set to music and become very popular. 

Much of Mr. Carswell’s success in portraying 
the dreadful effects of intemperance—ita many 
phases, and characteristic effects upon the 
human form and featares—is due to his having 
been, like his compeers Gough and Hewlett, 
numbered with the “knights of the buskin.” 
He performed several engagements in Canada 
and the United States under an assumed name. 
This association has been of great service to 
him, and was fortunately severed in time to 
prevent his jovial, open-hearted, and generous 
nature becoming a prey to the many tempta- 
tiuns which beset such a life. As an actor, Mr. 
Carswell was very successful. Time and tem- 
perance would have given him a leading place 
in that profession. Fortunately his energies 
have been devoted to and employed in the 
production and exposition of his own clear, 
vivid, and fervent thoughts and feelings upon 
the great subject of Temperance, rather than 
in reproducing the thoughts and words of 


, dramatists. 
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ALONE I walked the ocean strand, 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year and day; 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 
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POETICAL MOSBATIO. 


THE curfew tolls the knell of parting day 
In every clime from Lapland to Japan ; 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
Tell—for you can—what is it to be wise ? 
Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain ; 
The Man of Ross, each lisping babe replies, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain. l 
Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ? 
Procrastination is the thief of time, 
Let Hercules himself do what he may. 
'Tis education forms the common mind, 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul; 
I must be cruel only to be kind, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 
Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alone, 
Where'er I roam, whatever lands I see; 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 
In maiden meditation fancy free. 
Farewell, and whereso'er thy voice be tried, 
Why to-yon mountain turns thy gazing eye? 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
That teach the native moralist how to die. 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast ; 


Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 


Man never is, but always to be blest. 
OCTAVIA. 
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STUDIES IN PHYSIOGNOMY—No. 1. 
— 0.— 

WHEN we find material for physiognom- 
ical contrasts among living heads, or persons 
whose names and characters are parts of the 
world’s history, there is certainly a substantial 
ingredient wae comparisons drawn which 
renders them ‘especially interesting to the 
reader. That substantial ingredient—reality— 
sometimes, however, is fruitful of displeasure 
or annoyance. Displeasure to a reader who, 
from his reading or acquaintance, has formed 
a different opinion of the persons contrasted 
from that ef ourselves; annoyance to our- 
selves lest we have been unjustly severe in our 
strictures, or have deduced erroneous inferences 
from premises which we had been led to 
believe on trustworthy evidence to be correct. 
It is difficult to tell the truth at all times. It 
is an undesirable task to delineate the charac- 
ter of a notorious villain, even when he bears 
“the mind’s expression in his face.” There is 
the sentiment of mercy which would soften the 
asperities of criticism when we sit calmly down 
to scientifically develop the nature of even a 
Jeffries, a Robespierre, a Palmer, or a Probst. 
Suciety is accustomed to regard the disciples 
of Science as an order of men without senti- 
ment or feeling merely delving among the ar- 
cana of nature in a manner zealously but coldly 
intellectual. When, however, we consider the 
true nature of the occupation of these delvers— 
primarily, opening up to view the marvelous 
works of the Infinite God ; secondarily, adding 
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to their own accumulations of worldly wisdom, 
though it may be in some cases without a fer- 
vent recognition of the mercies of Providence 
who has piled up the great store-house of na- 
ture for his creatures’ use and good—we are 
constrained to exclaim, “Truly the undevout 
astronomer is mad !” 

Like Dante's sinner, who though immersed 
in water to his chin can not swallow a single 


Fic. 1.—Tue STUPID. 


drop in alleviation of his burning thirst, so 
these cool philosophers amid the innumerable 
testimonials of a Divine hand ministering to the 
necessities and enjoyments of man, while they 
with apt Causality perceive their adaptation, 
they discern not spiritually their origin. There 
is something that savors of enchantment in the 
realms of natural philosophy. The beautiful 
organisms, the striking correlations, the won- 
derful combinations which are to be constantly 
met with in the realm of matter, excite an in- 
terest and an enthusiasm for their examination 
which none but those who have pursued a 
scientific profession can comprehend. The 
intellect runs riot in the expanse of knowledge, 
and absorbs all interest to the negféct of the 
spiritual nature. Yet there have been Newtons. 
and Mitchells among the savants, whose learn- 
ing helped them to a more comprehensive and 
therefore more adorable estimate of the “ Father 
of lights.” 

Even in Phrenology, a science which recog- 
nizes and points out man’s relation to his 
Creator, there have been men, zealous, earncst 
investigators, who have drowned the spiritual 
in the physical; but from the very nature of 
the calling, such men are few among those who 
have carefully investigated the doctrines of 
Phrenology. Discerning, then, the humane and 
spiritual in our practical applications of scien- 
tific principle, it is next to impossible to wield 
a trenchant pèn in treating of the foibles and 
shortcomings of dead or living subjects. Has 
one an inferior organization, a meagre develop- 
meut of the moral faculties, a powerful devel- 
opment of the propensitics, we can not but com- 
passionate him; although we must acknow- 
ledge that he might have done better had he 
perseveringly endeavored to Improve himself. 
We censure such a one for not trying to mod- 
ify his nature—for sullenly permitting his pro- 
pensities to draw him into the pit of degrada- 
tion. 
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We purpose in this article to present some 
contrasts of an extreme character, to the end 
that they may be the more striking; and it 
is to be hoped they will not hit any of our 
readers in any respect. The ancient physiog- 
nomists were disposed to thus depict anger, 
jealousy, hatred, lust, avarice, etc., approxima- 
ting apparently to the climax of those passions 
as they supposed them to be personified in the 
man over whom these respective vices had 
obtained complete dominance. 

Theophrastus of Eresus, a pupil of Plato and 
the successor of Aristotle in the Lyceum at 
Athens, was conspicuous among the ancient 
philosophers for learning and a general know- 
ledge of human nature. Among the writings 
of this great teacher, which have survived the 
lapse of ages, are his Characters.” In their 
succinct portraitures of marked dispositional 
tendencics and confirmed mental organizations, 
he exhibits a comprehensive knowledge of men 
not often met with in the elaborate details of 
modern analysis of character, and his subjects 
are as fresh to-day as they were 2,000 years 
ago. Man isthe same congeries of dispositions, 
freaks, fancies, and desires—the same impress- 
ible and susceptible “ mold of clay.” Oppor- 
tunitics and privileges have changed much 
with the revolution of centuries, but the same 
motives, the same passions, propensities, the 
same incentives practically influence the great 
round of humanity. There has been no change 
in the organization of man. Therefore we can 
introduce the pen-pictures of an ancient physi- 
ognomist with the strong expectation of their 
receiving due attention from the reader. 

Morbid or abnormal conditions of tempera- 
ment usually accompany deranged mental 
manifestation. The cerebral Permony being 
destroyed, the physiognomy or external phy- 
sique in its entirety shows a correspondent 
state of aberration. Slow and torpid in phys- 
ical and mental constitution, man at first may 
be characterized by great gravity and deliber- 
ation in thought and action. Yielding to the 
tendencies of his nature, making no decided 
effort to overcome the lethargic influences 
which are creeping upon him, because efforts 
of all kinds are distasteful, he becomes weari- 
some and annoying to his associates on account 
of his slowness and inaction; and then the 


vital temperament having altogether degener-. 


ated into the lymphatic, he becomes stupid and 
ungainly. His slothful mind can not take clear 
impressions of daily events in their quick tran- 
sitions. He lives rather in the past than the 
future. When he does attempt to grapple with 
the present, his uncertain stsceptibilitics and 
blunted senses lead him into all sorts of absurd- 
ities, and make him a butt for the arrows of 
the witty and mirth-loving. Such a man the 
stupid face in fig. 1 indicates. II is one of this 
sort who, after he has laboriously made seme 
simple calculation, turns to his neighbor to ask 
What is the amount. When attending any 
place of amusement or religious services, he is 
often left asleep by the departing assembry. 
He mislays articles of value, or puts them away 


becomes most strikingly apparent. 


in his endeavors for security, so that he can not 
find them when wanted. He makes his appear- 
ance to pay obligations before or after their 
maturity, and forgets to cancel the bond which 
he has paid. In conversation, his stupidity 
He bursts 
into a horse-laugh at some passing remark of 
an acquaintance which is far from challenging 
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the mirth of others, and makes most irrelevant 
and incoherent replies to questions addressed 
to him—joining often ın a laugh which is at 
his expense, but which he stupidly considers 
the effect of a witty remark of his own. Lib- 
eral dinners and much wine have worked their 
will upon him, and converted his brain into 
gravy and his body into fat. 

Turning to fig. 2, we see a lean and hungry 
wretch—a man of nerves, of acute sensibilities, 
of painful impressions. His large and over- 
wrought brain is a prey to himself. He scarce- 
ly lives; the unremitting nervous anxiety which 
besets him speedily exhausts all the energy and 
vitality he can obtain. He is restless, impa- 
tient, peevish, fearful His tendencies have 
grown upon him, as in the case of the “ huge 
mountain of flesh” already described, but have 
made him cadaverous and gaunt. Hib large 
Oautiousness renders him apprehensive of dan- 
ger and misfortune and uncertain of his wealth, 
if he has any. His Marvelousness js large 


‘ enough to furnish the back-ground of his dark 


mysterious forebodings, and lend a .color of 
fascination to the horrible in his thoughts; and 
his large Secretiveness contributes to render 
him suspicious and unconfiding. His Hope is 
blighted ; he sees nothing in life to encourage 
or animate him; but gloomy and despondent, 
querulous and impatient, he castsa cloud upon 
all those who approach him. Miserable in 
himself, he comprehends not joy in others, and 
would have others even as himself. 

How great the contrast presented by these 


_two portraits! How repulsive, both ! 
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THOb wouldst my guardian angel be? 
Alas! thou know’st not what the task. 

The ange, that shall guardian me 
Must suffer more than I can ask. 

I would nat have one pang of mine 
Pasa from this bosom into thine. 
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HARRIET BHECHER STOWE AND 
OCTAVIA WALTON LE VERT; 

OR, THE WOMAN OF THE NORTH AND THE 
WOMAN OF THE SOUTH CONTRASTED. 


PARTIAL or partisan judges will see all the 
graccs and virtues in the person who represents 
their own opinions. It will therefore be quite 
natural for our Southern brethren and sisters 


to see in the face of the Alabama beauty all 


that is lovely and lovable; and even with- ` 
out bias, all may see in that intelligent ex- 
pression great kindness, devotion, integrity, 
and affection. Madame Le Verts person is 
gracefully modeled ; she is neither too large 


nor too small, but is between the extremes, 


and is just such a character as one and all 


would admire and love. That is a handsome - 


face and a nicely modeled head. It is even 


rather than angular, and so is the character. 
The face speaks generous hospitality; the 


mouth cheerfulness; the lips affection; the 
chin, nose, eyes, cheeks, etc., true womanly 
delicacy. There is nothing repulsive or ob- 
jectionable. All is calm, serene, placid, obedi- 
ent, humble, hopeful, and trusting. 

‘In the likeness of Mrs. Stowe, something 
more emphatie may be seen. There is strength 
and force in every feature. The artist, how- 
ever, has failed to do justice to his subject. 
To our cye, this face indicates amiability as 
well as great executiveness. But the engraver 
represents her organization less fine in texture 
than is the fact. Among the more prominent 
organs in this brain may be named Conscien- 
tiousness, Benevolence, and Veneration ; while 
Imitation, Causality, Comparison, Ideality, and 
Sublimity are next in prominence. The entire 
group of perceptive faculties may be classed 
with the first named as among the largest. 
The love element, or social nature, though 
strong, would be subordjnate to intellect and: 
moral sentiment. She is a woman of thought 
rather than of impulse; and her motto would 
be “utility” rather than display. 

Is she radical and reformatory? She is sin- 
cere and just. Is she resolute and courageous ? 
She is meek and kindly. Is she severely crit- 
ical and intellectual? So she is imaginative 
and emotional. Ifnot a beauty—she is a power. 
If not delicately feminine, neither is she help- 
less or effeminate. Ifshe represents the rugged, 
the strong, and the resolute, it is simply in 
keeping with her own nature and organization. 

[Our worthy contributor L. L. continues the 
analysis from another stand-point.] 

As the physiological laws of different lati- 
tudes are becoming better understood, our 
philosophers and thinkers incline more and 
more strongly to the belief, that climate exer- 
cises as potent an influence upon the formation 
and developement of character as even race 
itself. Without stopping to illustrate this idea 
by examples, we may say that the wide con- 
trast between the two representative women 
whose names stand at the head of this article, 
is, to a great extent, the result of the contrast 
between the climate of Florida and that of 
Massachusetts. 
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This effect of zone is probably more marked 
in woman than in man. It is his prerogative 
and glory to brave and conquer every variation 
of temperature from the equator to the pole. 
It is her destiny to adjust herself to the skies 
under which she is born. If these are mellow 
and warm, she will unconsciously and instinct- 
ively open her heart to all the gentle impulses 
and balmy breath of nature. She will en- 
joy the beauty and fragrance of flowers, the 
melodies of song, the gushing life of tropical 
exuberance, and become in her being and 
character at oncd a type and a reflection of the 
gorgeous fullness and the pervasive fragrance 
amid which her days ‘pass. 

What but a life of social brightness, mellow 
sympathies, and unclouded joyousness could 
we expect as a sequel to a childhood passed on 
the coast of Florida, where, in her own vivid 
words, Mrs. Le Vert says her first memories 
were“ of the orange and live-oak trees shading 
the broad veranda; of the fragrant acacia, 
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‘oleander, and eape- jasmin trees which filled the 


parterre sloping down to the sea-beach; of 
merry races with my brother along the white 
sands, while the creamy waves broke over my 
feet and the delicious breeze from the Gulf 
played in my hair; Of the pet mocking-birds in 
the giant oak by my window, whose songs 
called me each morning from dream-land.” 
Turn now from such a childhood to the 
household of the New England minister im 
Massachusetts forty years ago. For nearly half 
the year the streams are sealed with frost; the 
trees are leafiess, and apparently dead; the air 


is cold; nature is forbidding; and however 


man may breast the severities of the climate, 
woman must seek her enjoyment by the fire- 
side in the amenities of household life. In 
addition to this, the limited income of a Con- 
gregational minister in those times made in- 
dustry and economy prime laws in such a 
family. While the daughter of the Governor 
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of Florida was frolicking with her brother on 
the sea-beach, and romping through the orange 
groves,or playing hide-and-seek among the roses 
in January, or picnicking with army officers 
beneath the magnolia groves, the child of the 
New England divine—the great champion of or- 
thodoxy—was carefully economizing her time, 
so that between the making of beds, the sweep- 
ing of floors, and the washing of dishes she 
might eke out time for the mastery of her 
lessons at school. Be sure her dress pocket 
was ample and ever filled with some interest- 
ing book to be read in every moment of leisure, 
and the stores of knowledge thus at all times 
and everywhere laid away in the cells of 
memory were kept fresh and ready for imme- 
diate and constant use. A mind like Mrs. 


N Stowe’s, naturally active and vivid, living at 
the very focus of controversial theology, must 


have been rapidly developed by the perpetual 
stimulus of the fireside discussions and the 
public ministrations to which she was a con- 
stant listener. Accustomed to hear the abstract 
principles of right and of justice laid bare and 
analyzed by the master-hand of her reverend 
father and his compeers, she would naturally 
inquire with respect to all social and moral 
questions into their essential merits, and con- 
sider, not what was agreeable or pleasant or 
profitable for one’s-self, but only what is in 
accordance with truth, justice, and the highest 
reason. Such a brain, with a heart inclined to 
love virtue, and inheriting benevolence and 
faith from a pious parentage, could find plea- 
sure only in intense intellectual activity, and 
that activity ia the direction of beneficence and 
moral improvement. A childhood and girl- 
hood thus passed must have resulted in giving 
ideas, activity, effectiveness, and humanitarian 
convictions, which are, as we think, the dis- 
tinguishing- characteristics of representative 
Northern women. 

If we turn now to the sunny-tempered child 
of the South, we find as much benevolence in 
the composition of Mrs. Le Vert as in that of 
Mrs. Stowe, but vastly different in its manifes- 
tation. Instead of striving to ameliorate the 
condition of large classes of degraded or suf- 
fering humanity, she devotes herself with un- 
tiring assiduity to dispensing happiness to 
those immediately within the charmed circle 
of her voice and her presence. She is the 
light, and warmth, and brightness of the circle 
in which she moves. She soothes the heart of 
the sorrowful, and breathes repose and sympa- 
thy upon the restless and way-worn, suggests 
the lighter occupations that give relief from 
life’s endless toil and endeavor, and seems her- 
self the embodiment of the sentiment, the 
amiability and grace, and the humanitarian 
feelings which are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of representative Southern women. 

But it will never occur to her to write a book 
exposing the little vices of virtuous people, for 
she will throw around her an atmosphere re- 
pressing or concealing them, and evoking what- 
ever is amiable and agreeable, so that neither 
she herself nor those around her shall see or 
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suffer from aught unpleasant or ill- 
timed. 

The genius of Mrs. Le Vert is soctal 
genius. Nearly forty years since she 
began to figure as a favorite and a 
belle in the gay and polished circles 
that graced the hospitable mansion of 
the Governor of Florida. From that 
day until the present moment no 
woman in America has been more re- 
markable than Mrs. Le Vert for the 
immense number of persons whom she 
could call by name, and with whose 
history she is acquainted, both in this 
country and in Europe; and the 
throngs of personal admirers of all 
ages and both sexes amid which she 
has lived, and moved, and had her 
being. Let us look at her phrenolog- 
ically. Individuality, or the faculty 
of remembering persons that one 
mects, their names and faces, and the 
general facts of their persona) history, 
is largely developed. One of the 
most remarkable characteristics of 
Mrs. Le Vert is the smoothness and 
facility with which all her mental operations 
proceed. She not only never forgets, but she 
never makes an effort to remember. The 
names of that immense number of acquaint- 
ances which a fashionable lady is likely to 
make, secm ever present in her memory. If 
she converses with a person five minutes, and 
then does not see him for five years, she will 
call his name instantly upon meeting him, and 
probably resume the topic of conversation 
which was broken off five years before. Num- 
berless instances of this sort are related by all 
her acquaintance as proofs of her astonishing 
memory. In this way she is always able to 
bestow that most delicate and insinuating of 
all flatteries, the conviction that you have 
made a deep and favorable impression upon 
her mind. Combined with this marvelous 
power of recollection, Mrs. Le Vert has the 
most exuberant social fertility. She is never 
at a loss for a suggestion as to what amuse- 
ment, what excursion, what trip or journey, or 
what sort of a party, or what style of entertain- 
ment will be most agreeable with the group of 


friends of which she is the cynosure. If she is 
at a Southern watering-place, one day she will 
suggest a picnic, to be followed on the next 
by an excursion to some remarkable locality ; 
this to be succeeded by a sailing-party, and the 
next day a grand dinner. If she is with a 
traveling-party, her advice as to when to go 
to Saratoga, and when to visit Newport, when 
to make the tour of the White Mountains, and 
under what circumstances to visit Niagara, is 
incomparable. In connection with these bril- 
liant social characteristics, Mrs. Le Vert has 
always displayed qualities of heart gis amiable 
as her mental powers are remarkable. In one 
of the numerous sketches of Madame Le Vert, 
she is described as “ made up without antipa- 
thics.” The legend of the old Italian sun-dial 
seems to be written on her heart: Joras non 
numero nist serenas” (Hours I do not count, 
unless they are sunny). Probably no promi- 
nent social character in the United States has 
ever led so Jong and brilliant a career, and yet 


inflicted so little pain, either by exciting envy, . 


by invidious comparison, by a convenient rcc- 
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ollection, or by the severer stings of irony and 
sarcasm. Domestic affliction she bas had; and 
sometimes, no doubt, she has found that detrac- 
tion and scandal are the thorns upon the rose 
of popular esteem, or, as Cicero savs, “ Envy 
is set over against glory ;” but all this has 
thrown no cloud upon her sunny spirit. One 
of the warmest of her eulogists, herself a glow- 

ing writer, thus portrays this characteristic of 
Mrs. Le Vert: “ Prejudiced by no sectarian 
dogmas, influenced by no sectional jealousy, 
she opens wide the portals of her heart, and 
folds the whole world of humanity in her 

loving and kindly embrace. With her a 
humane eclecticism has taken the place of a 
partial creed. She. looks upon all her race 
with an ‘infinite pity and infinite love, and 
therefore the arts, literature, society, and sys- 
tems of all countries through ` which she has 
journeyed are kindly viewed and liberally 
interpreted.” 

Yielding to the fascinations of her presence, 
and warmed by her ever vivid sympathy with 
all the joys as well as the sorrows of life, one 
does not miss in her the restless, and earnest 
intellectual activity of a high and strenuous 
soul. Yet, in summing up the intrinsic value 
of such a character as Madame Le Vert’s, we 
can not but compare her to the magnolia gran- 
diflora of her own native groves he perfume 
that exhales from her language and her writ- 
ings is evanescent rather than penetrating— 
delightful rather than permanent—sweet, not 
lasting. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe must be pronounced, 
on the whole, the most brilliant and the most 
famous of American female prose writers now 
living. ‘Though a constant contributor to 
various magazines, and the authoress of several 
books, her fame will rost upon the work which 
immediately after its publication gave her a 
national reputation. ler brain teems with all 
sorts of valuable social ideas, and the range oi 
her activity takes in alike the delicate fireside 
problems and those of larger import and wider 
scope. 

In society, Mrs. Stowe has never been, and 
can never be, the burning and shining light 
that has for so many years illuminated Southern 
avons e but nobody carries into socicty an eye 
keener to detect or a pencil more facile to pòr- 
tray the various Characteristics and the different 
phases of life there represented. Receiving and 
retaining every impression which social life is 
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| capable of making upon a finely organized 


intellect, she retires to her composing-room, 
and with brilliant grouping and. artistic color- 
ing weaves her conclusions, her convictions, 
and her lessons into stories which fascinate by 
their natural grace, delight by their beauty ot 
language, and tend to elevate society by their 
high moral tone. 

Iow many thousands have wept over the 
death of Eva! How many thousands, as they 
lingered over the fascinating page, have found 
their teeth clenched as their eye ran down the 
lines which recite the fearful story of Uncle 
Tom's torture! And ten years ago, how many 


‘hundreds of voters, who had up to that time 


been conservative, rose from the perusal of that 
book thoroughly radical in their political con- 
victions! While the giant wrong was being 
smitten by a hundred sledge- hammers wielded 
by brawny arms, the wit ‘of this one woman 
dealt it a home-thrust which proved to be like 
the word of the Lord, a “ dwider between the 
joints and the marrow.” Her delicate bodkin 
reached the heart of the monster, and slavery 
never recovered from that stab. 


In person, the authoress of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is slender but agile, compact and 
highly organized. Her faculties are so har- 
monized as to work with the utmost smooth- 
ness. No one of her mental powers is so 
wonderful as the memory of Mrs, Le Vert; 
but in poise and effective vigor of mind Mrs. 
Stowe has probably no superior among the 
writers of her sex. Her mental concentration 
and endurance are very great. She can carry 
on her trains of thought and weave one of her 
char ee narratives while engaged in domestic 
duties. Michelet speaks of the manner of her 
labor as follows: “ Some one asked the charm- 
ing and illustrious Mrs. Stowe under what cir- 
cumstances she had written ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ? ‘While I was keeping the pot boil- 
ing. she replied.” 

Vhen the future literary historian of this 
country sums up the performances of the first 
half of this century, the names of Prescott and 
of Bancroft will stand first in their depart- 
ments. In fiction, he must pronounce “ Uncle 
Tom” as the most charming, and at the same 
time the most effective, novel which the times 
produced. Mra. Le Vert is also an authoress, 
but her style is as different from that of Mrs. 
Stowe's as the splendor of a Brussels carpet is 
from the beauty ofn parterre of roses. : 


One recerds her convictions, the other dashes 
off her impressions ; one tells us of countless 
pleasant things she saw and innumerable kind 

eople she met, while the other gives us the 
lesson and the wisdom of foreign travel—tells 
us what Enrope is, and what it is not; delights 
us with little cabinet gems of pen- -and-ink 
painting and trenchant outlines of character. 

The difference between these two women is, 
to a great extent, a sectional difference. One 
is a good type of the Northern woman, the 
other as fair a specimen of the Southern lady. 
The contrast isa radical one. The Northerner 
regards life a failure if it is not effective, and 
his ideal of woman is of a person fitted to aid 
and advance all the prime interests of society. 
The Southerner, on the other hand, regarding 
life mainly as a scene of enjoyment, looks upon 
Woman as a creature of je ene and woman 
in that society rarely rises above the standard 
there fixed for her. Hence a person like Mrs. Le 
Vert, forined to captivate Southern hearts and 
to be the delight of Southern society, appears 
to us of the northern clime more splendid than 
useful, more ornamental than valuable. 

On the other hand, ù herson Nike Mrs. Stowe, 
dimqent and reyging in weneral soc lety and 
somewhat eccentric, musi seem toa Southerner 
far more strenuous and earnest than is con- 
sistent with his ideal of the loveliness and the 
repose he seeks in the society of woman. L. L. 
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“Tp | might give a short hint to an impartial writer, It would be to 
tell him hie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; If he tells 
them uf virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,” — De Fee, 
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THE NEW VOLUME. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL now 
enters upon its Fortry-stxtrn Volume! 


_Never before was it so large, so highly 


appreciated, nor so liberally patronized. 
Whether its mission has been nearly ac- 


‘complished, or only just begun, the fu- 


-ture will disclose. 


Its doctrines are now 
so generally accepted, that we have no 
further controversy. It is only the ig- 
norant, the prejudiced, or the bigoted 
who ever attempt to throw crooked 
sticks in the way of its prosperous and 
onward march. When all we claim is 
understood and conceded, what more is 
there for us todo? This: we are not 
only to show its truth, but the applica- 
tion of PHrENoxoey to all the great in- 
terests of life, and to apply it. There 
is the great Common Scbool interest— 
that incomparable civilizer—that wonder 
of modern times, with its academic, sci- 
entific, and classical departments, to be 
reformed and improved. There is the 
question of a correct theology—a reli- 
gion in harmony with man’s organization 
and necessities—in which all may be 
more nearly agreed, and work together ; 
of government—whether it shall be de- 
spotic, monarchical, or self-regulating, 
representative, republican ; of the causes, 
right treatment, and management of the 
insane; of the cause and prevention of 
crime; of the choice of pursuits—call- 
ings the most appropriate to each; and, 
most important of all, its application to 
personal development and self-improve- 
ment, 

Our best educational systems—great, 
and even glorious, as they are—are yet 
faulty, inasmuch as the temperament, 
natural disposition, and capabilities of 
the object to be educated are not prop- 


—— 


ed, managed like machines, and educated 
alike, as though there were not the most 
marked constitutional differences among 
the pupils of every school. These differ- 
ences PHRENOLOGY points out, and indi- 
cates the manner in which each mind 
may be called out, and the faculties of 
each more fully developed. 

Then the question of MARRIAGE must 
be settled on scientific principles, so that 
it shall be determined who are and who 
are not adapted to each other, and how 
to harmonize where differences exist. 
All these, and a thousand other matters 
which concern every human being, be- 
long appropriately te our investigations, 
and come within the scope of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Onur field is large, 
the harvest is ripe, and the laborers are 
few. This is the only serial publication 
in the language devoted to these objects. 
It has found favor with many good men ; 
is received into the best families; is 
largely patronized by the clergy, law- 
yers, physicians, naturalists, artists, teach- 
ers, authors; students, merchants, me- 
chanics—indeed, by all intelligent class- 
es, and its influence is steadily increasing 
in all parts of the world. That it has 


been the forerunner of important changes 


in the intellectual, social, and moral con- 
dition of man, those who have read it in 
the past will readily grant. That it shall 
in future be even indre potent for good 
is the fixed desire and determination of 
its conductors. 


Reader! our case is stated; the mat- 
ter is before you. What part, if any, 
do you propose to take in this work? 
Will you simply sip honey from the flow- 
er, or pluck the fruit from the vine, and 
quietly enjoy these luxuries? Or will 
you assist in fertilizing the shrub and 
vine which produces the fruits, that oth- 
ers may also partake thereof and be re- 
fyéshed ? Will you selfishly read the 
JOURNAL alone, and, sponge-like, absorb 
its contents without giving thereof to a 
neighbor? If it be “more blessed to 
give than to receive,” what a capital op- 
portunity is here offered to obtain a great 
blessing! We know very well that the 


“laborer is worthy of his hire,” and that 


one can not work “free, gratis,” and 
“ find himself.” But something may be 
done. on the score of benevolence, friend- 
ship, affection. Would you show your 


erly understood. All are governed, treat- ' gratitude for favors received? Send the 
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JOURNAL a year to the one whose kind- 
ness you would repay. Would you he 
kept in constant remembrance of the 
most beloved? Order the JourNnaL to 
be sent a year to that one’s address. Is 
your son or your daughter from home, 
or away at school? What frequent vis- 
itor would prove more welcome or cheer- 
ing than the JournaL? Is your minister 
a subscriber? Do not ask him if he 
would dike it, but send it to him. Is it 
among the magazines in your public li- 
brary or reading- room? No other jour- 
nal among a hundred would be more 
studied. Can you not place it there ? 
Are you foreman, assistant, accountant, 
or an apprentice in a large shop where 
there are twenty or more operatives at 
work? Can you not get up a club 
among these men and women? Has 


your fellow-student ever read a number? 
Then there are your. 


Show him this. 
neighbors, Mr. Brown, Mr. Siva, and 
Mr. Joxxks, who would subscribe for it 
on your recommendation. What do you 
think? Is it worth your while to do so? 
You may get no thanks, or you may get 
more kicks than coppers, for meddling 
with the matter. Then of what account 
to you is this thing? However, show 
them your JournaL, and then if they 
wish to subscribe, they may do so on 
their own account. Will you do it? 

This JOURNAL can not consent to go a 
begging; nor is it a subject of charity. 
It proposes to give an ample equivalent 
for all it gets. It will do more than this. 
Not ouly shall every dollar of its receipts 
be expended on its pages, but the time, 
talents, and best energies of its conduc- 
tors shall be put with its receipts. Its 
terms, of subscription shall not much 
exceed its actual cost of production. 
All its profits shall be divided among 
its subscribers and co-workers. More 
than this we will not promise. Is it 
not. enough ? Can any do more, or 
better ? 

We make an early start for the next 
station, — December, — with a well-pro- 
vided train —conductors, engineers, sto- 
kers, brakemen, porters, baggage-mas- 
ters, iced-water boys—reporters, news- 
men, phrenologists, physicians, preach- 
ers, housekeepers, and all the parapher- 
nalia for a most enjoyable (six months) 
excursion through and around the world. 
The bell rings. Shake hands! All 
aboard! Weare off! Good-bye! 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 


Tue Spirit or tHE AGE is “ electricity 
and steam.” The TELEGRAPH and the 
LOCOMOTIVE are emblems of the nine- 
teenth century. How soon the modes 
of using these may be improved or su- 
perseded by something superior, now 
unknown, we can not predict. All the 
elements of nature—water, air, light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, and so forth 
—are to be subjugated to the use of 
MAN. All these God-given powers will 
be used as means for a still higher 
and more universal civilization and de- 
velopment. Just in proportion as man- 
kind are brought into a more intimate 
communication and contact, will they 
rise. Barbarism is seclusion and exclu- 
siveness. Civilization is education, art, 
commerce, invention, mechanism, navi- 


: gation, railways, steamers, and the like. 


The world progresses. The present sur- 
passes all previous periods for mental 
activity and for the celerity with which 
material improvements are being made. 
Till now, who ever heard of new rail- 
ways being laid in à wild, unsettled 
country at the rate of three miles a day! 
Look at that incomparable work now go- 
ing forward across the Rocky Mountains! 
Look at that other wonder, a five-mile 
railway tunnel through the Hoosac Moun- 
tains! The Atlantic and other ocean 
cables have been laid, and still other ca- 
bles will soon wire the world together. 
Suspension bridges cross &tupendous riv- 
ers, and city is united to city, and people 
to people. ö 

But what of our moral, social, and po- 
litical condition? Here, too, under God, 
there are evidences of progress dnd im- 
provement. Serfdom in Russia and sla- 
very in America have been abolished. 
The right of self-government is every- 
where asserted. A “divine right” for 
any one man to rule is everywhere de- 
nied. Equal rights for all are every- 
where demanded. 

The education of children is no longer 
optional with ignorant or indifferent pa- 
rents, but for the good of the state and 


the nation, God be thanked ! is now, and’ 


is to be, COMPULSORY. 

Scientific organizations are reaching 
out in all directions. Explorers are on 
every sea, lake, river, and mountain. 


Minerals, men, and monkeys are alike 
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bronght into view, and our knowledge 
increased. 

Missionary work at home and abroad 
is progressing ; Sunday-schools are flour- 
ishing; church-building and religious 
enterprises are liberally encouraged. 
Barbarism must give way to Christian- 
ity. Every human being has an interest 
at stake. Each should do something, 
and come up promptly to do the work 
allotted him. There is no place for 
idlers in God’s great vineyard. Let each 
put his shoulder to the wheel and help 
set the world ahead. Reader, what are 
you doing? Are all your faculties being 
used ? or, are they dormant? Remem- 
ber the parable of the talents! Zhe 
right use of what you have will be the 
measure of your reward. He who does 
little or nothing for the good of himself 
or his fellows will find little or nothing 
to his credit in the Book of Life. You 
who have realized the truth, that it is 
more blessed to give—and to do—than 
to receive, will need no urging from us. 

Are you inventive? Give the world 
the benefit of it. You will be none the 
poorer, but much richer, in gratitude 
to God. Are you mechanical? Build 
yourself a monument in the hearts of 
the people. Are you a preacher? ex- 
hort, preach, and pray, “ Let thy king- 
dom come!” Are you rich? “Let 
your light so shine that others may see 
your good works, and, glorify your Fa- 
ther in heaven.” Are you a publisher? 
Print only good books. A merchant ? 
Weigh your goods on the scales of just- 
tce. Aparentorateacher? Remember, 
example is more powerful than precept. 
A phrenologist? Thank God for the 
good it may do you, and for the good 
you may do with it. Use it wisely, 
humbly, meekly, truthfully: Avoid flat- 
tery, egotism, vanity, tricks, and even all 
appearance of evil. When called on to 
describe an unfortunate, do it carefully, 
kindly, but truthfully ; neither magnify, 
“nor set down aught in malice.” En- 


courage the weak and timid; restrain 
the wiliful and careless. To the down- 
cast, desponding, and hopeless; to the 
proud, arrogant, and haughty; to the 
dissipated, selfish, and sordid; to high 
and low, rich and poor, educated and ig- 
norant, preach the true gospel it declares. 
Point all to the Great Exam Edad 
came to guide and to save, and the Wld 
shall be the better for your haying lived 
and labored in it. , 
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MoxoroLx.—It has been said that “two of 
a trade can never agree.” It is natural for 
selfish men and women to want all the glory, 
all the money, and all the attentions. So it is with 
certain animals. The little petted poodle snaps 
and snarls if the mistress kindly notices another 
dog. The little canary and Pretty Polly show 
marked indications of jealousy when other birds 
ging and are praised. It is the same with chil- 
dren. How “ tempery” little Charley becomes 
when a little sister takes the place on mamma's 
lap he formerly occupied. He wishes, the red- 
faced little thing somewhere else. So in art- 
tistic circles—each wishes to be regarded as the 
bright particular star. Is it not the same in 
every circle of singers? Would not many an 


orator, poet, painter, author, lawyer, physician, ° 


surgeon, or preacher liké t be preferred? 
Will not merchants sometjmes sell at less than 
cost to monopolize the trade? Do not steam- 
boat men and stage proprietors sometimes carry 
passengers “free gratis,” and give them their 
dinners, to command the traffic? Yea, verily ! 
it is simply unregencrated human nature. 
But to what extent is this thing justified? 


Is not he the best Christian who first looks 
after the comfort and happiness of others? 
We know two or three small-minded, though 
much puffed phrenologists who are so foolish as 


to feel annoyed at the success of others whom 


they fear may eclipse them. As though Phrenol- 
ogy belonged to them! They are “ would-be 
monopolists.” The globe will not cease ite 
nccustomed revolutions when they depart, 
pay there will be so much less egotism 
and bombast in the world. It is the present 
policy of this office to “lend a hand” to every 
good effort, by whomsoever made, in the inter- 
est of any good .cause. Our readers know 
very well what we think of both quack doctors 
and quack phrenologists, of counterfeits and of 
the genuine article.’ We will have nothing to 


do with self-entitled “ Professors,” big or little, 


high or low, old or young, except to expose 
them ; but all intelligent, sober, good, religious 
men shall have our best encouragement and 
support. Let all guard against low, mean jeal- 
ousy. The more magnanimity a senior shows 
to a junior the better. Reader, are you a 
would-be monopolist? “Live, and let live.” 


STAD 


AMERICAN ORATORY AND STRONG DRINK.— 
During the late session of the American Con- 
gress, a Temperance Society was organized, 
composed of Cabinet officers,’ Senators, and 
Representatives. The members: met in the 
House of Representatives, and gave expres- 
sion to their views in speeches and orations 
which for stirring eloquence, strong sense, and 


pathos have seldom if ever been surpassed. In- 


—_ 


deed, the utterances by several of our ablest 


statesmen on that occasion must become the 


sentiment of civilization. So profoundly were 
we impressed by these briefand pointed speech- 
es that we at once determined to put them into 
the hkndsomest print, and give them the 
world. They are-now beautifully embalmed 
“by the art preservative of all arts, and may 
be had by the hundred or thousand, at the 
cost of -—faperet printing. The book makes 
Pela duedecimo, and single copies 
2. BER mo any address for twen- 
ty-five cents: ‘Grdere<hc 
R. Wells, 389 B: 


in public. 
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EMINENT AMBRIOAN OLERGTMEN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCHES, 
WITH PORTRAITS. 


Tus Baptiet denomination has acquired a position 
which may be compared with the High Church Episco- 
palian, or Old School Presbyterian, with reference to the 
standard of morality raised, and the rigid system of ordi- 
nances and requisitions laid down. This is especially 
the case with that branch of the order which is known 
by the term Close Communion Baptists.” 

Large Firmness, Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
rather influential Self-Esteem, with an active intellect, 
are among the prominent faculties fonnd in most of the 
representatives of this Church. So far as earnestness, 
piety, and sincerity, in the prosecution of Christian work 
is concerned, it can not be denied that the Baptist is un- 
surpassed; and as regards social intercourse, friendly 
attachmei ts, and co-operative parish work are concerned. 
this denomination ranks in importance and influence 
with the first. 

Besides our ordinary group of distinguished American 
clergymen, we present Rev. Dr. Spurgeon, who is the 
most popular representative of this de- 
nomination in England. 


Barxas Sears, D.D., was 
born in Sandisfield, Mass., Nov. 19th, 1802, 
He graduated at Brown University, Prov- 
idence, R. I., in 1825. In 1829, having com- 
pleted his theological studies at. Newton, 
Mass., he became the pastor of the First 
Baptist Charch in Hartford, Conn., where 
ho remained for two years, when he was 
appointed to a professorship in the Hamil- 
ton Literary and Theological Institution 
(now Madison University), N. Y. In 1633 
he went to Europe, and studied for several 
years at Halle, Leipsic, and Berlin; aud 
upon his return he was appointed to a 
professorahip in the Theological Seminary 
at Newton, where he remained twelve 
years, during the latter part of that period 
being President of the Institution. In 
1848, on the resignation of the late Horace 
Mann, he was made secretary and execu- f 
tive agent of the Maseachusetts Board of 
Education. In Aug., 1855, he was unanl- 
mously elected President of Brown Uni- 
versity. Dr. Sears has published an edi- 
tion of Nohden’s Grammar of the Ger- 
man Language? Classical Studies.“ 
consisting of essays on ancient literature, 
andart, with the biography and corre- 
spondence of eminent philologists, pre- 
pared in conjunction with the late Prof. 
B. B. Edwards of Andover, and C. C. Fel- 
ton of Harvard; ‘‘ Ciceronia. or the Prus- 
sian Mode of Instruction in Latin;” 
Select Treatises of Martin Luther in 
the Original German ;” ‘ Life of Luther, 
with special reference to its earlier periods and the Open- 
ing Scenes of the Reformation ;” a revised and enlarged 
edition of Roget's Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases ;"’ together with numerous reports on education, 
occasional addresses, and contributione to the Christian 
Review,” Bibliotheca Sacra,“ and other periodicals. 
Dr. Sears was several years editor of the Chréstian Re- 
view. He has lately resigned the presidency of the Brown 
University to accept the general agency of the Peabody 
Southern Educational Enterprise. 

Dr. Sears’ features manifest much dignity and self-rell- 
ance, together with forbearance and modesty. He has a 
close, atudions expression, dwelling more in the sphere of 
thought than in the domain of observation. Thongh the 
organ of Language is large, the influence of other facul- 
ties is euch, that he is probably more a thinker and 
writer than a speaker—more given to the carefully word- 
cd statements of the manuscript than to free and un- 
trammeled extemporancous expression. He posscsres 
qualities which admirably adapt him to a literary 
or philosophical pursuit. Fle possesses method, discrim- 
ination, taste, and ready Judgment. Benevolence is one 
of his most prominent phrenolovical devciopments. 
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See how his head towers up at this point! and its infla- 
ence ls all the greater because of the comparatively small 
side head—Acquisitiveness, Destructivenesx, Secretive 
ness being modcrate. Wecan safely state, that in select- 
ing this gentleman for the philanthropic work just 
entered upon, that the right man will be found in the 
right place. 


Ricnarp Futter, D.D., pastor of the 
Seventh Baptist Church, Baltimore, Md., was born 
in Beaufort, S. C., in 1808, his father being a planter 
there. IIe was early gent to Harvard College, where he 
applicd himself diligently to his studies, and took his 
degree with his class, althongh he had left college at the 
end of his jnnior year. On his return to Maryland he 
commenced the study of the Jaw, and was admitted to 
and practiced at the bar. During a eevere attack of ill- 
ness, his mind was turned toward religion, and on his 
recovery he became a member of the Episcopal Church. 
He afterward became a convert to the Baptist persuasion, 
was baptized, abandoned the Jaw, und devoted himself 
to a preparation for the ministry ; and after pursuing his 
theological studies for a year he was ordained, and took 
charge of the Beaufort Baptist Church, where, besides 
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his regular duties as pastor, he found time and cnjoy- 
ment in making excursions as an evangelist, preaching 
the Gospel among the elaves. In 1836, his health having 
become impaired, he spent a year in Europe, and on his 
return with recruited energies, reanmed his labors in 
Beaufort with great success. In 1817 he took charge of 
the church over which he is now pastor. 

As a pulpit orator, Dr. Fuller bas few eqnals; and a 
marked feature of his preaching is a highly epiritual and 
evangelical element. He has a fall, round, manly form, 
tall and dignified; a frank, open conntenance ; a clear, 
deep, and musical voice; and with warmth, earnestness, 
and depth of pathos he carries his andience along with 
him, and awakens in the ‘heart of even the hardest a 
responsive throb. When not in the pulpit, he is 
generally engaged in visiting and praying with his 
peapte ; and being remarkably easy and pleasant in his 
manacrs, though dignified, he thus wins his way to the 
hearta of his hearers. 

Dr. Fuller's is an open, earnest, ardent nature. The 
temperament is one of unusual susceptibility. What- 
ever interests and is entertained by him, he is inclined 
to become enthusiastic in ita advocacy. He has unusual 
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ability to discern character. He reads those with whom 
he comes in contact literally as he would a book, and 
therefore is able to adapt his manner and language so as 
to secure the desired result. He is strongly emotional. 
In discourse he is not so much marked by argument as 
by fecling. He appeals to the moral sentiments rather 
than the intellect, and his efficiency is therefore all the 
more striking. He should be known for his social 
qualities, for the readiness with which he becomes 
attached to others and others to him. Tie has large 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Consclentiousness, while 


Human Nature appears to be decidedly prominent. 


There is oratory in that face, and Ideality, Sublimity, 
and executiveness in the Brain. Nature blocked him 
out on a liberal scale. Speaking after the manner ot 
the world, we should aecribe to Dr. Fuller the qualities 
of an actor, in which all the various shades and phases 
of human character would be portrayed. 


Isaac Westcott, D.D., pastor of the 
Bloomingdale (Forty-second Street) Baptist Church, 
New York. was born at Plymonth, Mass., April 10, 1904. 
He pursued his academic and theological studies at 
Methuen, in that State, and subsequently preached 
three ycars asa licentiate in the Baptist 
ministry at Dunbarton. In 1831 he was 
ordained, and took the pastoral charge of 
the Baptist Church at Whiting, Vt., where 
he remained also three years. He was 
next called to Stillwater, where his pas- 
torship extended over the long period ot 
eighteen years. In 1850 he was called to 
the Laight Street Baptist Church, New 
York. He next went to Gloverville, Ful- 
ton Co., N. Y., where after a service ot 
four ycars he was called to Newbnrg, 
where he labored other five years, after 
which he was called to his present posl- 
tion in New York. He received the degree 
of D.D. from Rochester University a few 
years ago. In appearance, Dr. Westcott is 
somewhat nnder the average height, and of 
round, full pereon. He is popalar with all 
classea and ages, and is a great favorite 
with the young. He may be regarded as 
a representative in his denomination. He 
is a self-made man, raised to the ministry 
out of the body of the church. He is 
known for his eminent piety; bis life has 
been a practical one; he has labored for 
the goad of his fellow-men, and hta suc- 
cess has been marked. It is a fact worthy 
of record, showing the natural energy of 
Dr. Weatcott, that in every field of labor, 
with the single exception of Laight Street, 
New York, a new church edifice has been 
erected daring his pastorehip, and more 
than fifteen hundred persons baptized. 
As a preacher, his style is common eense, 
and partakes largely of the pathetic. 
Whatever he says is the result of the 
living feeling within, and in this way 
his ministry is especially effective. Dr. Westcott has 
now been forty years engaged in the Gospel ministry, 
and is still hale and energetic in hia work. 

Dr. Westcott’s brain ia large and active, and the qnal- 
ity good. He is evidently his mother’s son, partaking 
largely of her spirit and disposition. The head is high 
in Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Benevolence. 
He is practical in every sense of the word. His 
organization is not developed in the direction of the 
visionary or the superstitious. He has a very warm, 
even ardent nature. His social attachments are strong, 
and these manifeet themselves in his religions work. 
He is an earnest, hearty man, both in speech and action. 


Hie Language is large: he clothes his thoughte in ready 
words: and stimulated by an emotional nature he would 


epeak eloquently. The perceptive faculties are large. 
He is the opposite of a fastidious man. He looks to 
purposes and appropriateness rather than to ornamenta- 
He has a sense of his own 


against opposition. He is not easily influenced by oth- 
ers; not easily ewerved from a chosen line of conduct. 
Uniformity and conalstency are marked on every feature. 
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Gerorce W. Earon, D. D. LL. D., Pres- 
ident of Madison University, N. Y., was born in Hun- 
tingdon Connty, Ponn., July 8, 1804. In the following 
year his parents removed to Ohio, and settled on a farm 
in Delaware County, then om tho frontier. From early 
childhood he manifested great intellectual quickness ; 
which together with no great fondness for the narrow 
sphere of action on his father’s farm, he belng the ninth 
of a family of twelve, resulted in his being sent, at the 
age of fiftecn, to a collegiate school in Worthington, 
Ohio, wherc he attained great proficiency in classical and 
mathematical studies. Here he formed a warm, boyish 
friendship with Salmon P. Chase, the Chief Justice of the 
United States (whose portrait graces our present number) 
which has continued to the present. In 1822 he entered 
the Freshman Class of the Ohio University at Athens, 
where he remained twp years; but discovering the dif- 
culties experienced by a kind father in furnishing means, 
he resolved to relieve him, and with commendable epirit 
left the College, went to Virginia, tanght for three years, 
and with accumulated earnings retarned North. entering 
from the Junior Class of Union College in the fall of 1327, 
which institution he graduated in 1829, with all the hon- 
ors of the College. In the same year he was elected Fel- 
low, the highest honor that could be conferred upon a 
gtaduate then, and spenta year ae tutor. In 1830 he 
accepted the principalship of Union Academy, Belleville, 
Ohio, and in the following year received simultaneously 
the appointment to the professorehip of Rhetoric and 
History in Hampden Sydney College, Virginia, and to 
the professorship of Ancient Languages at Georgetown 
College, Kentucky, the latter of which ho accepted. In 
1833 he was called to the professorship of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in the Collegiate Department 
of the Institution at Hamilton, N. Y., now Madison 
University. There he has been ever since, successively 
occupying the chairs of Mathematics in the University 
proper, of Ecclesiastical History and of Biblical Theology, 
in the Theological Seminary. In 1856 he was appointed 
President òf the University, succeeding Stephen W. Tay- 
lor, LL.D., which position he still holds. In 1840 his 
Alma Mater conferred upon him the degree of D.D.; and 
some years subsequently the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by the Union University in Tonnessec. 
Dr. Eaton's published productions consist mainly of 
Discourses, Lectures, and Eeeays, which contain evi- 
dence of eminent literary ability and a high order of 
eloquence. His religious life is inepired by a sincere 
desire to spread the triumph of the cause which he 
advocates; more especially to ralee the standard of 
Christian education and culture, general and ministerial. 
Unbigoted and unscctarian in his feelings, loving all 
who love Christ in sincerity, loving man as man, and 
ardently desiring that all may be good and happy, an 
enemy to none, and delighting to render any one a good 
service, are the chief elements of Dr. Eaton's religion. 
Dr. Eaton's organization ie eminently delicate, both 
with regard to ite sueceptibilities and adaptability. He 
should be an earnest and usually au accurate student of 
human nature. His perceptions of character are keen 
and clear. Although appreciative of the refinements 
of life, his whole character is so thoroughly pervaded by 
a sense of the practical, that he may be said to be a prac- 
tical man, to look upon life tw its varied aspects from 
a practical stand-point. His religious nature is developed 
more in the direction of active measures, whether co-op- 
erative or tndividual, than in the direction of sentiment 
and emotion. He has more Benevolence than Faith or 
Veneration. He eppreciates public sentiment, and is 
much influenced by that appreciation in the carrying out 
of whatever enterprises he may inangurato for the benefit 
of society. He has a stronger sense of personal obliga- 
tion and duty than a disposition to he stif, precise, or 
domineering. While he would have his views cordially 
accepted by others, he is not one to insiet upon them 
with the stiffuess of the dogmatist. He should be a cordial 
courteous, frank, genial man in society. A spirit like 
thie would imprese itself og all with whom it comes in 
contact. 


WII IIa R. WILLIAUuS, D.D., pastor 
ofthe Fifty-fourth Street Baptist Church. New York, 
was boro in New York city, October 14th. 1804. After 
the usual academic stndies hë entered Cotambia College, 
where he graduated with the highest honors of his class, 
in 1628. Subsequently he studied law, and fur a time 
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practiced it. In 1829, or 1830, he became a member of the 
Oliver Street Church, New York, and on Dec. 17th, 1882, 
was ordained at the conetitution of Amity Street Bap- 
tist Church as pastor, where he labored for many years. 
In 1867 he aseumed the charge of the congregation in 
Fifty-fourth Street, over which he now ministers, 

Dr. Williams has published ‘ Religious Progress,” 
“ Lectures on the Lord's Prayer.“ a volume of Miecella- 
nies,” with several Introductory Eesays to books of other 
writers and various occasional sermons and addresses. 
His writings are peculiar for their spirituality and devo- 
tion, affluenoe of iNustration—especially historical illus- 
tration—for a vigorous, racy, figurative style, remarkable 
fur breadth, variety, and power, and a brilliant and fer- 
vid imagination. Dr. Williams’ theological position is 
that of a Calvinist of the school of Andrew Fuller, with 
liberal feclings toward all evangelica) bodies. His lead- 
ing characteristics are fervor and depth of plety. unaffected 
modesty and simplicity of style, coupled with inflexibility 
of principle. He is ofstudiousand retiring habits, pro- 
found in his attainments, an excellent lingnist, and takes 
delight in the study of authors among the English Puri- 
tans, the carly Methodists, and the Jansenists of the 
French Catholic Church. In appearance he is of middle 
size, pale, thin, contemplative, and intellectual. 

A distinguished divine of the Presbyterian Church in 
New York maid of Dr. Wiliiame, on being asked by an 
individual from abroad as to who deserved to be placed 
foremost among the eminent ministers in that city, re- 
plied: “If piety, humility, comprehensive scholarship, 
wide acquaintanceship with history, unusual attainments 
in literature, together with a refined taste and rare genius 
as a writer. constitute a great man, then William R. 
Williams, of the Baptist Church, is the man for whom 
you inquire.” 

The countenance of Dr. Williams indicates great sus- 
ceptibility and intensity, the mental temperament pre- 
dominating. There is an exhibition of considerable 
wear upon his constitution, from the undue activity of the 
Brain and nervous system. Dr. Williams possesses, too, 
a strongly marked will. Fortunately, he has inherited 
a tenacious physical constitution. There is much of 
gteel wire and gristle in him. Were not this the case, he 
would have ere this succumbed to the preseure of his 
mental aselduity. His apprehensions are quick; his 
thoughte are quick; his actions are quick; his conclu- 
sions are rapidly drawn. He must think quickly to 
think accurately. Observe how nicely and sharply those 
features are chiseled f - Notice his large Causality and 
Language; the latter eupplemented as it is by large 
Ideality. Sablimity, Spiritanlity, Mirthfulness, and a supe- 
rior intellect in generet, he should be known as a writer 
and speaker of cminence. He should, however, be care- 
ful to guard against undue cerebral activity, by judi- 
clously selected diet, by plenty of sleep and moderate out- 
door exercise. Would not riding a horse be useful to 
one of this temperament ? 


Joux Dowrinc, D.D., pastor of the 
Berean Baptist Church, Bedford St., New York, was firet 
scttled as a pastor in New za ei in the year 1836, and 
is one of the oldest and most pop of the Baptist clergy. 
lle was born and educated in Engjand, although he has 
spent by far the larger portion of his life in Amerisa. 
The place of his birth was Peveneey, on the sea-const of 
Sussex, in England, memorable as the landing-place of 
William the Congueror in 1066, and near the town of 
Hastings, where, at the memorable battle of Hastinge, 
the Norman Conqueror, soon after landing, triumphed 
over the Saxon monarchs of England. Overhanging the 
house in which Dr. Dowling was born may still be seen 
the ivy-ero d walle of Pevensey Castle, which once 
sheltered tf soldiera of King William—even in hie day, 
an gien / ruin of Roman origin, covering several acres. 

The date of Dr. Dowling's birth was May 12th, 1507, 
and he has therefore just completed his sixticth year. 
Removing at an early age to the city of London, al- 
though his parents and his ancestors, for several gene- 
rations, had been zealoue adherents of the Established 
(Epiecopal) Church, he became a member of the Eagle 
Street Baptist Church at the age of seventeen, under 
the care of the Kev Joseph Ivimey, the historian of the 
Engish Baptiste. His youth was devoted chiefy to 
studs and literary puranits. At the early age of nineteen 
he accepted an appointment as instractor in the Latin 
Janguage and literature. at the Clapham Rise Classical 
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Institute, in the suburbs of London: and two years later 
he became instructor in the Hebrew, Greek. Latin, and 
French languages. in a similar institution in Backing- 
hamshire, under the care of Rev. Ebenezer West. 

Soon after hie marriage in 1829, Mr. Dowling estab- 
lished a classical boarding-echool in Oxfordshire, a few 
miles from Oxford University, which continued in a 
flourishing condition until he dieposed of it to his euc- 
ceseor for the purpose of removing to America. While 
principal of that academy, he published three school- 
books, which for many years were in general use, and 
are still in use in some of the schools of Great Britain. 
During all this time, also, he frequently officiated as a 
preacher in the pulpits of the neighboring pastors. 


In 1882 he resolved to make America his future home. 
He was induced to this course in part on account of the 
fearful commotions and riots which then prevailed in 
his native land relative to the Reform agitation, and in 
part on account of the taxation and oppression insepar- 
able from a monarchical government, and from the unton 
of Church and State. He preferred a republican govern- 
ment, and was much Influenced by the fact that America 
was a promising field of uscfulness, and preeented 
greater facilities to a father in bringing up a family ot 
children and settling them comfortably in the world. 
Upon arriving in America, he received a- unanimous 
call to the pastorate of the Baptist Church at Cats- 
kill, and was ordained over that charch November 14, 
1832, where he preached the Gospel with great enccess 
for two years, and afterward for two years at Newport, 
R. I. In 1836, he commenced hie ministry in New 
York city, where he has, from that time, continned to 
labor, with the exception of a few years in Providence | 
and in Philadelphia. In August, 1836, he was installed 
as pastor of a Baptist church then worshiping in the old 
Gothic Masonic Hall in Broadway, at that time standing 
opposite the New York Hospital. On this occasion, the 
installation sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Spencer 
H. Cone, and the other services were performed by 
Doctors Archibald Maclay, Charles G. Sommers. William 
R. Williame, and Jogathan Going. Dr. Dowling also 
preached for some two or three years as pastor of the 
Broadway Baptist Church in Hope Chapel. 


In 1844 he first became pastor of the Berean Baptist 
Church, Bedferd Street, New York, where he still con- 
tinues to preach the Gospel to large congregations. He 
is now m his second pastorate with his present charge, 
having accepted è call to Philadelphia in 1882; bat in 
1856 resumed the charge of the Bedford Street Church, 
at their urgent and unanimous request. 


The guccess of Dr. Dowling as an author has been no 
less marked than his success as a preacher. In addition 
to frequent ¢ontribntions to our religious periodical 
literature. introductory essays to several works, and 
several anniversary sermons and college addresees, he 
hae, during that time, written and published several 
works which have obtained a very large circulation and 
a wide celebrity. Among them are the “History of 
Romaniam,” a large octavo volume of TH pages, of which 
some thirty thousand copies have been published and 
sold: Power of Instration,” Nights and Mornings,” 
“Judson Offering.“ etc., etc. Twice, since his settle 
ment in America, Dr. Dowling has been made the re- 
cipient of collegiate honors. In 1834, soon after his re- 
moval to Rhode Island, the honorary degree of Master 
of Arte was conferred upon him by Brown University, 
under the Presidency of Rev. Dr. Wayland; and in 
1816, soon after the publication of his History of Ro- 
manism,” the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Transyl- 
vania University, under the Presidency of Rev. Dr. Bas- 
com. 


A Baptiet clergyman thus describes him: Jndomé- 
table persecerance and untiring industry in endeavoring 
to do good are striking traite in Dr. Dowling's charac- 
ter, Ille preaching, when he has time to thoroughly pre- 
parc his discourses, is ratiocinative, pathetic, and power- 
ful. Large audiences flock to hear him. We muet not 
omit another characteristic, which we believe to be very 
eseential for every minister of the Gospel, and that is 
the remarkably kind manner in which he treats his 
brethren. He is always ready to take a brother in need 
by the hand, and go ont of his way to introduce such a 
brother into a place of usefulness.” 
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Dr. Dowling is probably the largest man in the group. 
He stands six feet and three inches bigh, and weighs two 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. In build, he ie not 
unlike the late General Scott. His brain is large in pro 
portion, measuring twenty-four inches in circumference. 


All the conditions for health and long life are clearly in- 


dicated. He is erect, active, and vigorous. His circu- 
lation, breathing, and digestion are excellent. There 
are no indications of consumption or premature decay 
here. Socially, he is one of the most loving and affection- 
ate of men. Though somewhat combative, he is the 
opposite of a belligerent who would seek controversy. 
His love for money is very moderate. He is cautions, 
guarded, and prudent. Ambition is subordinate to 
Benevolence, Conecientiousness, and a desire to do good 
and do right. Is steadfast and true to his convictions; 
is moderately hopeful, though never desponding; is 
eminently devotional and trusting. Though Ideality 
and Sublimity are prominent, their influence is second- 
ary. He is mirthful, playfal, jovial, and even witty. He 
will scarcely ever outgrow a boyish youthfulness, He is 
a good observer, a profound thinker, and a capital 
writer and speaker. With more ambition for worldly 
honors and display, he could have taken a foremost 
piace even in the councils of a nation. He is the enemy 
of no man, and can have no enemies. 


SaMUEL Francis Smita, D.D., was 
born in Boston, October 21, 1808. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1829, and studied theology at Ando- 
ver for three years, and for the next eighteen months 
wae editor of the Baptist Missionary Magazine, published 
in Boston. In 1884 he was ordained pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Waterville, Me., and at the same time 


elected Professor of Modern Languages in Waterville 


College, both which posts he filled till 1842, when he re- 
moved to Newton, Mass., and became pastor of the First 


Baptist Church, and editor of the Christian Review. He 
continued his charge of the latter till 1849, when it was 


removed to New York, and rematned in the pastorate at 
Newton till the summer of 1681, when he resigned, and 
has since been engaged in liter&ry pursuits and editing 


the publications of the American Baptist Missſonary 
‘Union. From his early youth Dr. Smith has contributed 


largely, both in prose and verse, to periodical literature. 
During his collegiate and thcological course he was a 
large contributor to the “Encyclopedia Americana.” 
The well-known national hymn, ‘My Country, tis of 
thee,” le one of his · earlier productions. In 1848, in con- 
nection with the Rev. Baron Stow, he compiled the 
Pualmist.“ a rich collection o” psalms and hymne. His 
other publications are rice Gems,” poems original 
and selected, and“ Life of Rev, Joseph Grafton,” besides 
occasional sermons, He al<o contributed a large portion 
of the songs in the “Juvenile Lyra’ edtted by Lowell 
Mason. Í , 

Dr. Smith possesses a atrongly marked organization. 
There te much positive dacisjon and matter-of-fact in his 
character. Tle has an exceedingly high head. The tem- 
perament being of the nervous or mental cast, he is in- 
clined to exalt the practical, to perceive in the relations 
which exist between man and man in society a quality 
which partakea strongly of the spiritual and devotioral, 
and indicites the workings of Providence in the affhirs 
of men. Mis piety is that of benevolence, veneration, 
and conscientlousness, guided by a cultivated intellect 
rather than by blind snperstition. He has a keen insight 
into character. He ia the clear, earnest, apt speaker 
rather than the verbose talker. He does not ignore the 
His social feelings are warm and 
earnest. He discerne in society the true field of Christian 
labor. His tastes are refined, his imagination fervid, but 
he does not overflow with emotion, go that his expres- 
sions mark a spontancone disposition. His productions 
would be characterized by care and critical acamen. 
That ie an expresive face, indicating a definite, analyti- 
cal, descriptive, racy mind. There is nothing dull, heavy, 
or opaque. All is clear, animated, and sensible. There 
1s dignity, decision, perseverance, and will-power here. 
His poetry will be more descriptive than imaginative. 


RokERr Turnauut, D.D., pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Hartford, is by birth and 
education a Scotchman, having been born in Whiteburn, 
Linlithgowshire, Scotland, September 10, 1800. He re- 
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ceived a liberal education, and procecded while young to 
the University of Glasgow, where he graduated, after 
which he attended the lectures of Chalmers, Wilson, and 
others, at Edinburgh. His theological] course proper was 
pursned at Glasgow, on the completion of which he was 
led to adopt the views of the Baptists, and, after preach- 
ing for a short time in Scotland and England, came to 
the United States in 1888, where he was for about two 
years the pastor of the Baptist Church in Danbury, Conn. 
In 1835 he went as a home missionary to Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and became pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
that city. In 1887 he returned to New England, at the 
call of the South Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn.; and 
in 1839 he was called to the Boylston Street (now the Har- 
vard Street) Baptist Church, in Boston, where he labored 
till 1845, when he received and accepted a call from the 
Hirst Baptist Church in Hartford, Conn. He has re- 
mained pastor of this church since that time, winning 
with each year a stronger influence, not only among his 
own people, but in other denominations. As a preacher, 
Dr. Turnbull is eminently scholarly, with great breadth 
of culture. He is at the same time highly evangelical 
and earnest. Some of his sermons, for beauty of style 
and grandeur of thought, are seldom equaled, and hardly 
ever surpassed. He has much of the fervor, glow, and 
eloquence of his countrymen, rare command of lan- 
guage, great facility as an extemporaneous speaker, and 
a most retentive memory. His more elaborate and care- 
fully prepared dlecourses are models of a nervous and 
polished English style. He bas been, amid all his pas- 
tora) and pulpit labors, a very diligent student, and has 
made himself thoroughly familiar with the metaphysical 
theories of the German, French, and British schools of 
philosophy. He has also devoted much attention to gen- 
eral literature and to the discussion of theological topice. 
His principal published works are The Theatre,” 
“ Olympia Morata,” Vinet's Vital Christianity.“ a trans- 
lation, The Genius of Scotland.“ The Genius of Italy.“ 
“Theophany, or the Manifestations of God in Christ.“ 
“ Vinet’s Miscellanies,” ‘* Pulpit Orators of France and 
Switzerland,” Christ in History, or the Central Power,“ 
and Life Pictures. or Sketches from a Pastor's Note- 
Book.” He also edited Sir William Hamilton's ‘ Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy,” with a historical introduction, 
conducted for several years the Christian Review, a 
Baptist quarterly periodical, and has been a large con- 
tributor to religious periodical literature. His ‘‘ Genius 
of Scotland” has been reprinted in Scotland, as high a 
compliment as could have been paid to its accuracy and 
worth. His Christ in History“ has shown most fully 
the “hiding of his power,” as ope of the best thinkers 
and writers of our times. He received the degree of 
D.D. from Madison University in 1851. 


Dr. Turnbull is one of the most genial of men, high- 
minded, and ever true as a friend. His mild eye, beam- 
ing with kindness, and his pale intellectual face alike 
indicate the man, the scholar, and the minister of Christ. 
In a word, he ranks as one of the ablest writers and 
preachers of this generation, honored of all, and beloved 
of the good. 


Dr. Turnbull pogseeses to a considerable extent the 
intensity, earnestness, and application of the Scoftish 
character. The intellectual lobe is largely developed, 
the reasoning organs being large, and susceptible of high 
cultivation. He is possessed of much critical and dls- 
criminating acumen. His natural tendency is to studi- 
ousness. He is more a thinker than a talker, and on 
this account his statements, whether they be extempo- 
raneous or carefully prepared before delivery, exhibit 
marks of deep thought and attention. He should be 
deeply verecd in the relations of society, of the infiu- 
ences which men naturally exercise. Although endowed 
by nature with much agreeableness, or ability to please, 
he may exhibit at times abruptness, because his mind 
becomes thoroughly occupied by a line of thought, so 
that he can not immediately transfer his attention to any 
new eubject which may be presented. His Language in- 
dicates decision, definiteness, avd force rather than 
finency. Work, work, is clearty depicted here, The 
mind or spirit which uses this brain is restless, ac- 
tive, and impatient. It is wearing out the vital i- 
nery, aud unless mental repose be soon obtained t 
body will be exhausted. There is something of the 
Cicero and something of the Cassius here. 
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Thomas Arrracxk, D. D., pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, was bom in 
England in 1819, and came to America at the age of nine- 
teen. He is a descendant of Sir John Armitage, of 
Barnsicy. Yorkshire, whose descendants hold good rank 
among the English nobility. The precepfs of a pious 
mother, who was a member of the Methodist persuasion, 
made a deep impression upon his mind; and at the 
extremely early age of fifteen we and him licensed to 
exhort in the Methodist Church. Six months after he 
was licensed to preach, and delivered his first discourse 
at Attercliffe Common, near Sheffield, with such marked 
success that it was the means of converting quite a 
number of his hearers. After three or four years of suc- 
cessful labor as a local preacher m England, his attention 
was turned toward the liberal institutions and the 
promising field of religions labor in the United States. 
After coming to this country, he preached first in Suffolk 
County. L. I.: then in Watervliet, Albany County. N. T.; 
and next in the Garretson Station Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Pearl Street, Albany, and subsequently in other 
places, inaugurating extensive and extraordinary re- 
vivals. He soon attained an eminent and influential 
position in the Methodist Church. In 1839, having 
occasion to attend the ceremonial of baptism as per- 
formed in the Baptist Church, he was so deeply im- 
pressed that he commenced a series of careful investiga- 
tions into the doctrine, practice, and government of the 
Baptist Church, and after eix months’ careful considera- 
tion he became fully persuaded that in that denomina- 
tion he would find a more congenial religious atmosphere. 
Withdrawing then from the Methodist Epiecopal Church, 
he was baptized by Rev. Dr. Welsh into the fellowship 
of the Pearl Street Baptist Church, Albany, and was 
shortly afterward ordained as a minister, and was called 
to the Norfolk Street Church, New York, ovor which 
congregation he is stili settled, who now worship in the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, corner of Forty-sixth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. The honorary degree of A.M. 
wae conferred upon Dr. Armitage by Madison University 
at the age of twenty, and fourteen years jater the degree 
of D.D. was conferred by Georgetown College, Ky. 
Since 1856 he has been the president of the American 
Bible Union. He ig an eloquent and powerful preacher ; 
a splendid orator —with a voice beautifully clear and 
musical—often soaring into the ideal, or the realme of 
wild and impassioned eloquence. -His thoughte are 
highly original; and beipg endowed with the g. ar 
gifte of eloquence, a man of extended learning and hie 
highest social culture, he is enabled to hold one of the 
foremost places among the incumbents of the Baptist 
pulpit. } 

Dr. Armitage has au intense, earnest nature: bis life 
is fall of enthuslaem and fervor. Inheriting the feminine 
cast of intellect, his intuitive knowledge of truth flashes 
npon him instantly; his mind is full of facts and reia- 
tions, which are always on hand; and though his 
Language is only fairly indicated, yet thie peculiar, 
intuitive character of his intellect enables him to bring 
his ideas clearly forth with only a moderate amount of 
colloquial talent. Firmness is large; he is positive, 
and strongly inclined to take a position of independence 
and authority. As a preacher he would be more cthical 
in his teachings than subservient, more Inclined to 
instruct people how to do justly and love mercy than to 
walk humbly. Dogmatic theology is no part ‘of his creed. 
He is a leader, not a follower of men; he would make 
innovations as a reformer, yet would vot be averse to 
adopting unpopular truths, Whatever Dr. Armitage 
thinks to be duty, he performs for the earnest love of it, 
with a spirit of philanthropy and love for his fellow-men 
which gives him great fofluence in swaying the minds and 
molding the character of others. There is a free, frank 
openness, without concealment, which introduces him at 
once into the confidence of another. Such a tempera- 
ment is capable of almost constant effort without ex- 
haustion, there being so little mental friction. Kindness 
and affection are his more prominent traite of character. 


Rev. Srpney A. Corey, pastor of 
Murray Hill Baptist Church, New York, was born at 
Leroy, Jefferson County, N. Y., October 6, 1822. In his 
early life he was an actor, but becoming seriously in- 
wrested in religious matters, he abandoned the stage, 
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and finally completed his education and studied theology 
at Madison University, where he graduated. In 1841 he 
was ordained to the Baptist ministry at Sing Sing, N. Y., 
where he preached for eighteen months. In 1843 he 
came to New York. where a church was erected for him 
in Eleventh Street; afterward removed to Twelfth Street 
for increased accommodations. In 1856-7 a magnificent 
church edifice was erected for his congregation at the 
corner of Fifth Avegue and Thirty-fifth Street; but in 
the following year, bringing with it the great financial 
crisis, the congregation, unable to pay fora debt incurred 
of one hundred thousand dollars, the church building 
was sold, and Mr. Corey's congregation removed to a 
church in Thirty-fifth Strect. In 1862 the congregation 
again removed to a commodious edifice in Twenty- 
eighth Street, near Broadway, and subecqnently to 
the church on Murray Hill, where they now wor- 
ship. As a preacher, Mr. Corey's style of address 
{a thus stated by a lady critic: Ile illustrates his text 
with lively anccdote, spicy commentary, and solid 
facts—now warming up into the realms of imagination, 
now descending again into the prosaic reality. If we 
were called upon to describe his pecullar eloquence, 
we should say it was the fowery style. He garlands 
every sentenco with rhetorical flowers—he polishes and 
reſlnes—there is a soft, romantic, sentimental atmos- 
phere around his discourses. There is a delusivo, unreal 
radiance around his eloquence, like the strange super- 
natural light of the winter moon. He covere his subject 
with blossoms of fancy and ideality, as the robins in the 
nursery tale covered the babes in the wood with forest 
leaves. In all his sermons there is deep religious fervor 
and earnestness of appeal, sometimes dramatically ex- 
pressed, but always appropriate and seldom surpassed.” 

Mr. Corey has highly distinguished himself also as a 
religious lecturer. In appearance he is kindly, courtly, 
and gentlemanly. Cheerful and hopeful, he is always 
welcome. Polished and gentlemanly, fluent and enter- 
taining in conversation, his companionship is sought for 
the profit and pleasnre it imparte. 

Mr. Corey stands not far from six feet high, is well 
proportioned, erect, and stately. He is blessed with a 
good degree of self-reliance, a high degree of firmnese, 
anda strong love of approbation, and is not wanting in 
self-esteem. These qualities combining with a fine 
intellect, which is highly cultivated, with mirthfulness, 
imagination, and an aptitude for any calling, fit him for 
a leader. His Benevolence is large, and his sympathies 
active and strong. Veneration, Hope, and Spirituality 
are aho large; and he is proſoundty devout, eminently 
spiritual, with exalted hopefulpess. He is full of fecling, 
impnlse, and emotion, and could scarcely prevent him- 
seif from manifesting these strong characteristics always 
ant everywhere. He is without cunning or concealment, 
nnd entera instantly into the nature of those he meets. 

here is poetry, music, art, and oratory combined in him. 


kev. WM. H. PENDLETON, pastor of 
West Fifty-third Street Baptist Church, was born in 
Stonington, Conn., in the year 1832. He spent his early 
years in academical pursuits and the study of law. Hav- 
ing located himself in California, he was called to the 
work of the Chrietian ministry in the year 1855. His first 
pastoral charge was assumed in the city of Brooklyn 
in the year 1888. in which he spent eighteen months, 
when he was called to the care of the Cannon Street Baptiet 
Church, and continued to labor as its pastor for five 
years. It is now nearly four years since he assumed his 
present charge. In all these positions his ministry has 
been eminently successful. The aggregate of conver- 
sions under his preaching reaches nearly six hundred. 

As a speaker, Mr. Pendleton is attractive and effective. 
His arrangement of a discourse is lucid and striking; 
his argument is cogent, his etyle elegant, sometimes verg- 
ing toward the florid. His manner is fervent and 
deeply impressive. Few pastors in thie city are more 
highly esteemed by their churches, and few individuals 
have warmer or more devoted friends, 

Mr. Pendleton has been much distinguished as an ad- 
vocate of the American Bible Union, of which he has 
been an influential manager for a considerable number 
of years. One of his most brilliant platform speeches 
was delivered before that body about four years ago. 
The flashes of poetic eloquence by which it was flus- 
trated evinced that, if he should direct his attention to 


platform speaking, he would not have many competitors 
for the palm. His mind is essentially poctic. but with 
sound discretion he has chastened it to the more sober 
shade of thought suitable to the character of the Chris- 
tian ministry 

The evidences of power of expression are marked on 
this countenance. He should talk fluently, copiously. 
The eyes are full, the head wide in the region of eugges- 
tlon and ideality. The social affections are influential ; 
and there is, too, a vein of the controversial, all of which 
qualities in combination nourish discussion and dis- 
course. He should be a firm adherent of his denomin- 
ation. The organs of Firmness, Spirituality, Conaci- 
entiousness, and Veneration arc well developed. He 
has a practical cast of intellect, and should be correct 
in his discriminations and descriptions. The temper- 
ament supplies activity and elasticity. He is impressi- 
ble, yet his impressions are rendered neeful and effica- 
cious. He hasastronz sense of the humorong, the witty, 
the elegant, and the eloqnent. Although one who 
would exhibit a powerful defense when his liberties 
were invaded, he vet is cautious and calculating. As 
a clergyman, be should exhibit a profonnd acquaintance 
with the main characteristics of his people, much affa- 
bility in society. and euffickent regard to their interests 
to render himself acceptable. He is genial, social, kindly, 
self-assured, and confident. 


Rev. Henry M. GAL AnER, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. X., the 
youngest in the group, was born in Castlebar, Ireland. 
September, 1833. He received but the rudiments of an 
education at his native place, being apprenticed at the 
age of twelve. At the age of seventeen he emigrated to 
this country, and after a few years’ eojourn in the East 
he settled in Illinois, engaging in his occupation of car- 
riage painting. Being possessed of a mind thirating for 
knowledge, and having a very strong desire to enter 
the ministry, he entered Shurtleff College, Alton, Mi- 
noia, there receiving the benefits of a regular theological 
training. Mr. Gallaher had then been married about a 
year: and despite his great reaponsibility, he managed to 
support his wife and child during the period of his 
collegiate course. He accepted a call from the Baptist 
Church at Quincy, Ilinois. and continued his ministra- 
tions there for three years. In 1864 he was appointed 
asa delegate to the Baptist Convention at Philadelphia ; 
and while East, the First Baptist Church of Brooklyn, 
being without a settled pastor, invited him to occupy 
their pulpit during one of the Sabbaths of his visit East. 
An enthusiastic receptinn met the young preacher; and 
eoon after a unanimons call was extended to him, 
which was accepted only after mature deliberation, and 
in October, 1964, he assumed the pastorate of the Church. 
From that time until the present the caregr of his 
Church has been one of uninterrupted prosperity; the 
original congregation of one or two hundred was soon 
swelled to fifteen hundred, and the charch is now too 
small. Mr. Gallaher is a fluent and polished speaker ; 
his language is full of apt illustration and originality of 
idea, and he is fearless in announcing his convictions. 
Naturally talented, Mr. Gallaher has by cultivation and 
close application and earnest thought become one of 
the most effective workers in his denomination. His 
abilities as a lecturer have aleo caneed him to be in uni- 
vereal demand; and few lectures have been so acceptably 
delivered as his Ireland and the Irish,“ America and 
the Americana,” and A Summer's Trip to Europe.“ 

Mr. Gallaher has a supcrior intellect. His perceptive 
faculties rather predominate, thus indicating ability to 
portray and describe. He would be brilliant rather than 
profound. He belong: to that clasa of ministers who 
are eminent for their ability to rivet the attention of an 
andience by a warm and enthusiastic style of address. 
Hia moral orzanization ia finely developed. Veneration, 
Benevolence, Spirituality, and Conscientieusness are 
well marked. He is not remarkable for independence of 
character. He is rather diffident than forward. The 
nature of his vocation, the moral status of the commu- 
nity, are the stimuli which urge him forward to take 
a conspicuons position. He must believe in his work 
earnestly to act in a position which draws the attention 
of others. There is much breadth of mind, much liber- 
ality of eentiment in this organization. There is also 
much humor, and in his discourses there may be quaint- 
ness of atyle, or a vein of facetiousness which inclines 
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the hearer to smile. He is an easy, tender, and accessible 
man. The more be may be known, the hetter he will be 
beloved. 


Rev. CHARLES Happon SPURGEON, one 
of the most popular ministers of the Baptist Church in 
England, was born at Kelvedon, Essex, June 19, 1884. 
His father and grandfather were preachers in the Inde- 
pendent denomination In England. At the age of six- 
teen he commenced teaching, as an usher, at New market, 
and afterward at Cambridge. While at the latter place, 
he connected himself with a Lay Preachers’ Associa- 
tion,“ and went out almost every evening to some one 
of the adjacent villages, to conduct religious meetings. 
Soon he commenced preaching, and before he was eight- 
een became pastor of a small Baptist congregation at 
Waterbeach, one of these villages. In 1454 he wae called 
to the New Park Street Baptist Chapel, in Southwark, 
London, where his preaching attracted such crowds that 
the congregation removed, first to Exeter Hall, and then 
to Surrey Music Hall, the largest pablic room in London. 
This proved to be totally Inndequate, however, and in 
1841 a chapel called the * Tabernacle” was crected for 
his immense congregation, Here he has preached ever 
since; and sometimes in the Crystal Palace, at Syden- 
ham, where he draws together larger audiences than any 
other preacher in England. A writer in the Christian 
Advocate gives the following interesting etatement re- 
specting Mr. Spurgeon and his work: 

“Mr. Spurgeon has added to his Church dnring the 
year 1866 between three and four hundred members. 
llis success depends upon his simple faith in Gospel in- 
strumentalities, and the power with which the Holy 
Spirit honors his unetudied and uupretending meseages. 
There is an utter abandon in his manner, as if it were of 
no account what his hearers thonght or eald of him, or 
whether he appeared as an intellectual and eloquent man 
or otherwise. Hie sermons are delivered with great di- 
rectness and confidence of immediate results in the con- 
version of sinnera. His efficiency lies in his administra- 
tive ability. His power to do and make others do, prob- 
ably excceds that of any man in England. He preaches 
twice on the Sabbath to seven thousand people, and ad- 
ministers to them the Lord's Supper; has a prayer-meet- 
ing in his church every morning and evening; haa bap- 
tism two cvenings of the week; lectures, I am told, 
somewhere, about every day; manages a theological 
seminary of one hundred students, for whose subsistence 
he chietly provides: publishes a monthly magazine, and 
one sermon every week; has just issued a hymn-book; 
ia about establishing an orphan asylum; manages a 
Church of 8,000 or 4,000 membera; makes frequent jour. 
neys to preach abroad; and how many more enterprises 
he has on hand I know not. 

„Of course be has to do much of this work through 
the agency of others, keeping two clerks to do his 
writing, twenty or thirty deacons to do the pastoral 
visiting and other work, a corps of theological teachers, 
and other co operators, upon all of whom be has the 
faculty of so impreseing bimself as to direct thelr work 
and be the animating soul of the whole movement. It 
is said that a commercial firm of London were to m- 
preseed with his administrative ability, that they offered 
him fifteen thousand dollars a year to embark his influ- 
ences in thelr enterprise. He can so infuse his own 
spirit into others as to make them one with himeelf in 
his peculiar lines of labor and activity. There is noth- 
ing in Mr. Spurgeon’s person to indicate hie career. In 
a crowd, one would pick out hundreds as apparently 
better fitted for his work. He is short, chubby, with 
distended cheeks and apoplectic neck, receding forehead, 
and other characteristica of person setting at defiance 
the doctrines of Phrenology. His voice, though clear, 
and well suited to be beard by a multitude, lacka variety, 
depth, and pathos, and has in some cases a wiry (wang, 
which is by no means specially captivating.” 

[We disagree with the foregoing statement as to there 
being nothing in Mr. Spurgeon's person to indicate 
character. To our mind it is quite the contrary. He 
would be a marked man anywhere; nor is it trac that 
his voice lacks depth or pathos, nor bas it a wiry twang. 
This writer may have beard him under peculiar circnm- 
atances, when the speaker may have labored under some 
temporary infirmity. No man's voice is always the same. 
A bad cold“ makes a great difference. We heard Mr. 
Spurgeon during our summer in London on many dif- 
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ferent occasions. We have heen seated near him and 
far from bim, in the fartherest extremity of his irimeneo 
Tabernacle, and his voice filled the house as completely 
as that of an ordinary speaker would fill an ordinary 
room. Is It not strange that diferent observers and He- 
tenera come to conclusions respecting others ao various ? 
Each, no doubt, tries to tell the tmth. But the colored 
glasses through which we look at each other makes the 
Cifference.] 

Mr. Spurgeon has a plump, well-formed body and a 
good-sized brain. There is nothing colossal in either, 
but the whele is healthy and well proportioned. Those 
who try to make Mr. Spurgeon ont a superhuman char- 
acter are as much in error as those who represent him 
to be less than a man. He is neither a philosopher nor 
an idiot. He would claim nothing for himeelf which the 
‘world would not readily concede. We see nothing in 
his character or carecr at all wonderful or puzzling. 
He is a spiritually illuminated preacher, and the pay- 
chologist would count him a capital medium for the 
manifestation of religious impressions. That he makes 
the best possible use of what there is of him is clear; but 
this only goes to show how much less more capable men 
make of themselves and accomplish in life than their 
Creator intended and expected them to do, whereas 
many fritter away their lives and come to nanght. Mr. 
Spurgeon improves almost every moment of his time, 
and turns all his faculties to tho best account. He is 
simply trne to his nature, doing what he finds to do with 
his might. Mr. Spurgeon has a top to his brain ae well 
as a base, and a fairly developed intellect. He takes 
impressions from above and beyond, and he com- 
municates those impressions in a clear, concise, and 
practical manner. 

His strong social nature, with his ardent, impulsive 
temperament and his great executive power, warms him 
np, impels him on, and with hie high moral sense he 
devotes himself to what he conccives to be the best and 
the highest interests of humanity. We have not space 
at present to go into a detailed analysis of Mr. Spurgeon's 

character. Should we take him up again we will 
analyze more minutcly, and show the various phases as 
well as the eccentricities peculiar to him. 


DENOMINATIONAL FEATURES. 


The Baptist Church in the United States is 
one of the largest, numerically, and most power- 
ful among the denominations of Evangelical 
Christians. The peculiar tenet which dis- 
tinguishes Baptists from other sects is that 
relating to the mode of administering the 
sacrament of baptism. They insist on the im- 
mersion of the entire person as the proper per- 
formance of this rite; and claim this mode 
was originally practiced ang (except in case of 
the sick) universally observed throughout 
Christendom for 1,300 years. In substantiating 
this claim, they urge the signification of the 
Greek word Harig, (baptizo) used in the New 
Testament in relation to the rite; the example 
of Christ himself and of his Apostles; and the 
allusions of the evangelists when explaining 
the spiritual import of it. 

They maintain also the necessity of an intel- 
ligent belief in the mediatorial sufficiency of 
our Saviour, to render baptism of effect to the 
recipient. Those only who profess repentance 
for sin and faith in Christ are eligible candi- 
dates for the sacred ordinance. 

There are several bodies of Baptists; but 
the Regular or Associated Baptists form the 
most numerous body. The character of their 
church government is congregational, each 
society or assembly being complete in itself, 
and managing entirely its own affairs. This 
principle of independence is balanced by an- 
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other principle which they highly esteem—that | 


of intercommunion. This intercommunion be- 
tween their churches is regarded as the visible 
expression of unity; and in the furtherance of 
this principle they frem time to time hold 
councils or conferences to which the different 
churches send delegates. Through these coun- 
cils, societies are organized for extensive benev- 
olent or missionary enterprises. Church asso- 
ciation is also maintained by them for mutual 
advice and co-operation in such measures as 
will promote their general interests. These 
councils or associations, however, can exercise 
no judicial or appellate power; their measures 
may be adopted, or not, by individual congre- 
gations as the latter elect. 

Baptists are sometimes called “ close com- 
munionists, for the reason that they do not 
admit the members of other denominations 
who have not been baptized in their way to 
unite with them at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. They profess, however, that in this 
restriction they do not judge the consciences 
of others, but seek to preserve their own invio- 
late. 

The Declaration of Faith with the Church 
Covenant, published by the Baptist Convention 
of New Hampshire, expresses at some length 
the general sentiments of the Associated Bap- 
tists; to that we beg leave to refer our readers 
for further information respecting doctrinal 
features. 

The Baptist Almanac for 1865 gives 1,039,400 
as the number of Regular Baptists in the 
United States. The Disciples, or Campbellite 
Baptists, number 300,000. 
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QUAKER COURTSHIP. 


[A wewser of the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, gives us for the PHBENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL this account of their courtship and marriage.) 

There is no relation in life that exerte so important 
an infinence over oar happiness, here and hereafter, as 
that of marriage. Youth should thercfore be guarded 
with a jealous care, if possible, to prevent the affections 
from becoming entangled in a manner that might lead to 
unhappy consequences. The practice of the Friends in 
this respect is somewhat peculiar. Their regulations 
forbid young persons associating together with a view 
to matrimony without consent of parente. This may 
appear quite unromantic, and in a very few exceptional 
cases attended by no good result. But let any one 
familiar with that Society remark the general prevalence 
of domestic happiness, and the extremely rare cases of 
separation, and he will see good reason to conclade that 
there is some unusual preserving element. Before 
marriage, the parties appear in a meeting and state that, 
with Divine permission and the approval of Friends, they 
intend marriage with each other. The meeting then 
appoints a committee to see that there are no similar 
engagements between them and othera, and about a 
month afterward, if reported clear, they proceed. Ina 
public meeting for worship. after a considerable time of 
silence, they rise, and taking each other by the hand 
solemnly declare that in the presence of the Lord and the 
assembled people they take eath otber to be husband and 
wife, promising, with Divine assistance, to be loving and 
faithful until death. A formal certificate setting forth 
these facts is then produced and read, and the parties 
sign it. and as many of the company as desire to do so, 
subscribe their names as witnesses. 

Thus a religious sanction is thrown around this most 
important engagement, undér which it is hoped those 
entering into it will be led to feel, that however ardently 


attached in the bonds of love, a higher Power ajono can 
preserve from the discord incident to so close an asko- 
ciation of two Individual wills. 

[That the Quakers are among the most orderly people 


in the world must be conceded. That they are quite as 


loving and as happy in wedlock, is also true. That their 
children are as well constituted and as well behaved is 
undoubted. It has been said that Quaker babice do not 
cry; but we doubt the statement. As for music, which 


they ignore, the less said by them the better. We belleve 


in the Art divine,” and insist on the legitimate exer- 
cise of the organs of Time and Tune. We rather like 
their courtship and marriage, and think wel of the Qua- 
ker girls; they make good wives, good mothers, good 
Friends, and good neighbors. 

—— 


OVER THE RIVER. 


— 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


THE river is dark and the waves are cold, 

The boatman is pale and the bark is old ; 

’Tis the burden that’s breathed from lips of clay, 

And the spirit shudders to launch away, 

To ungrapple the chains from the shores of 
Time, 

With an outward bound for an unknown clime; 

To loose its grasp from the realm of Real, 

And be drifted away to the dim Ideal. 


But a mystical voice that the deep life hears, 

Would scatter such doubts and would banish 
the fears; 

It talks to the soul in a different way, 

And it says that the rays from the regions of Day 

Give warmth to the waves that we dream are 

80 cold, 

And the river is glinted with glimmers of gold; 

That the ripples are bronzed by a brilliancy 
bright, 

Unswept by the shadows that darken Time's 
flight. 


And it says that the bark, though a fairy thing, 

Is a masterpiece of the heavenly King ; 

And though light as a cloud in the ether blue, 

And clear as the air, it is strong and true. 

And angels’ wings are the sails that fan 

The longing Life to a lovelier land; 

And the music that drifts from the world of 
bliss, 

Makes the spirit forget all the music of thes . 


And this is the way our bark shall ride 
Over the murmuring, musical tide ; 

And a host of souls on the other side, 

So pure and fair, and so glorified, 

With anthems of rapture shall welcome in 
Another Life from the land of sin; 

And the spirit released shall nevermore 
Regret its change to the fadeless shore. 


— o „» 


THEATERS N EUROR.— There are in the 
whole of Europe 1,480 theaters. Of these 
there are 887 in France, 168 in Spain, 159 in 
England, 152 in Austria, 115 in Germany, 76 
in Prussia, 44 in Russia, 34 in Belgium, 28 in 
Holland, 20 in Switzerland, 10 in Sweden, 8 
in Norway, 16 in Portugal, 10 in Denmark, 4 
in Greece, 4 in Turkey, 3 in Roumania, and 1 
in Servia. In Italy there is one theater for 
every 75,000 of the inhabitants. ` 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without fudorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


ORIGIN OF VEGETABLE LIFE. 


Tux two great organic departments of our globe are 
exclusively monopolized by the animal and vegetable. 
These great families have each their land and water 
varieties, and respectively form a nctwork of beautiful 
constructions entirely surrounding the globe. There is 
probably not a spot of sarface, on land or water, but is 
occupied by some of the maximum or minimum species 
of these two great kingdoms of nature. 

When we trace these organisms of both departments 
down to their minimum forms of simplest construction, 
the microscopist is puzzled to say where animal life 
ends and vegetable life begins, or the absolute demarka- 
tion or line of separation takes place. Simple cell life 
comprises the beginnings of both, while cach by mechan- 
{cal (so-called) division of their respective cells multiply 
arithmetically—as one into two, two into fonr, four into 
eight, eight into sixteen, ctc.—and thus into more com- 
pound organisms and complicated forms. As cach pro- 
gresses in complicity, the distinction becomes marked 
in the compound animal organization, possessing its 
own individual sentient or intelligent principle, which 
is more or less traceable in their very minute micro- 
scopic forms; while in the most complicated forms of 
vegetation this distinctive characteristic is nowhere 
found, except perhaps in its most simple cell forms, 
floating in their circulatory systems. 

In plants, as in animals, from introduced or surround- 
ing materials, are extracted the assimilative nutrition 
to build up and keep in repair their varled compounds, 


as well as forms, of which their respective organs are 


constituted, and each possessing its reproductive powers. 
Each, too, has its circulatory system, through which are 
carried the assimilative materials for their varied con- 
structions; as have, also, each their sccretions, excre- 
tions, inhalation and exhalation, constituting their lung- 
breathing apparatus. The animal absorbs into its lungs 
atmospheric air, separates its components, retaining its 
oxygen and giving back the carbon, in the form of car- 
bonic acid gag; while the plant also absorbs into its 
lungy—the leaves—the same vitalizing air, separates its 
constituents, retaining the carbon and giving back the 
oxygen. l 

We have suggested as highly probable that the animal 
frame, with its attached intelligence, has within its body 
innnmerable animalculx, with their sentient principle, 
coursing through our veins, to intelligently select mate- 
rials for building up and keeping in repair our animal 
machine in all its complicated parts. Why is it not also 
probable that minute organic intelligence performs the 
same offices to build up and keep in repair all vegetable 
organs and their compounded forms? There is the cor- 
responding assimilative materials for secretions, the 
circulatory system, the digestive and the lung-breathing 
organs in the vegetable, as in the animal, in which ani- 
malculæ in both may become ærated and refreshed, and 
the same opportunities in both cases for the display of 
limited intelligertee and nsefulness in supplying their 
own necessities, and using the surplus in building up 
the varied vegetable forme; jnat as the polypes, in build- 
ing up their diversified cellular homes, as frameworks 
for future islands and continents, obtain such materials 
from the surropadlog ocean: only that in the two former 
the animalculw have a wider range of materials to eclect 
from for their nourisbment snd more complicated struc- 
tures, compound animal and vegetable orfanizations. 

Microscopists find in all vegetable infusions, however 


much pains are taken to exclude animalcuie or thete. 


germs from the air or associated water, that many forms 
of infusorial life are rapidly developed and multiplted; 
which rather points to the overlooked probabilities of 
their being indissolubly associated in all vegetable con- 
structions, either as retaining life even in dried vegeta- 
tion, or their germs there left, ready to spring into 
existence as soon as the sap is Hquefied by warm water 
penetrating their capillary or circulatory systems, in 


c> 


which, in living plants, moving colored globnles are scen 
passing up and down in the cellular tissues of chara, 
caulinia, etc. This probability is lost sight of by micro- 
scopiets, in their eager belief that such antmalcule exist 
exclusively in the water or air, and from thence intro- 
duced, despite all precauttons, into all vegetable infu- 
sions, never apparently dreaming that such profuse cell 
or globular life is probably the ineeparable accompani- 
ment, as well as origin, of all vegetable forms which 
comprise the homes and scenes of industry of a vast 
variety of infusorial life. 

The gensitiveness of vegetation, so marked in very 
many species, as well as other pecullaritles of many, has 
some more direct association with contained intelligent 
life and feeling than could possibly arise from mere 
vegetable crystallization. Again, the temperature of 
vegetation in winter ie maintained but little below that 
of its season of growth, and in the winter, too, it Is far 
above that of surrounding inorganic matter, which pre- 
serves it from damage through inclement periods, thus 
clearly evidencing a vitalizing warmth within far above 
that of mere cold crystallization. Again, animal industry 
and intelligence are apparent in surrounding their vege- 
table constructed homes in the capillary veseels with 
thick coatings of bark, as non-conductors of heat, to pre- 
serve themselves and their vegetable constructions from 
the destructive cffects of more direct exposure to the 
elements. 

Thus I infer that all vegetable constructions, fiber, 
tiaane, fruit, flower, and reproductive organs, are but 
materials which animalcule intelligently select, carry, 
aud assimilate; from the parent stock to the bud or ker- 
nel, as in the animal to the foetal embryo, there to multl- 
ply its growth by their industry, and by the same order 
of progression, through a countless succession of genera- 
tions, for the perpetuation of species. 

Some of the same modes of reprodnetlon which char- 
acterize the lower forms of animal liſe—as the monad, 
hydra, actinia, etc.—stich as mechanical division of the 

cell. budding, branching from the parent stem, ctc., are 
aleo observed as equally characteristic of vegetable cell 
reproduction or multiplication. Poth animal and vege- 
table remains in a state of decay, when placed in favoring 
circumstances, invariably exhibit an immense amount 
of animalenlæ or {nfusorial Nfe, probably reproduced 
from the remaining germs in each, when death or de- 
struction stayed their circulatory systems. 

The very many similar characteristics of construc- 
tion, composition, and growth, existing in animal and 
vegetable organfaationse, clearly point to some uniform 
mode of origin and progression, from the simple to the 
complex; and ws kwow of no other mode so likely 
and so congenial with known facts as that both are 
built up and sustained by the intelligent actions of 
globules, or simple cells, found floating in liquids con- 
tained in the circulatory systems of each; and, as in both 
casce, these globules are found to have a rapid motion 
of oscillation, and an up-and-down movement in the 
capillary vessel. that therefore they consist in beth cases 
of living animalcule. As intelligence more or less is 
inseparable from all life, so the appointed and intelligent 
labor of these minute creatures is expended in keeping 
in repair their homes, the organs and entire frames, 
which constitute the varieties of these two great depart- 
ments of organic life. In farther confirmation of this 


i- view, the laticiferons tissues of some plants abound with 


colored globules in a constant etate of motion, and when 
separated from the plant coagulate and leave a finid 
lymph, or serum, like animal blood, which certainly are 
thus proved to partake of similar origin. 

The rise of sap in the circulatory systems, or capillary 
vesacls of many tall trees, is much more readily account- 
ed for on the supposition that it resultes from the labors 
of living intelligent bodies, which probably construct 
intervening valves in these capillaries, as in the anima 
system, to prevent its rethrn by the same passage, than 
to any theory of mere capillary attraction performing 
such anomalous hydrostatics. 

Simple cells of cellular tisene in the lower plants per- 
form all the functions which, in higher forms of vegetable 
organization, are performed by particular parts; there- 
fore cells are the prima) living principle of vegetation. 
The functions of plants can nut be considcred ar a mere 
mechanical process, as those functions immediately 
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cease on death of the plant, as with the animal; eo, 
necessarii connected with vit.vity, from which intelli- 
gence In tome degree is Inseparable; hence a cell is an 
animal or-anizetion. The «toring or secreting of more 
aseimilative ‘osterial or food Iu eome parts of planta, as 
in the bi. than fe requ red for immediate use, is evt- 
dently pr. d to ere as aitatonance for fature growth, 
and can Lo: by possibili t> >< a mere mechanical opera- 
tion, but muri oe the desivn and performance of a provi- 
dent inte! eure within che circulatory system; hence 
such operat:.n- must he : erformed by animal organisme. 
The spiral arrangement o, many plants to cling for eup- 
port can not be eimpiv 1 nanical, varying as they do 
with scrrounding cir un ~tauces, but a recognized ne- 
cessity, for lich contained or associated intelligent 
action fe ale: + adequate to effect. 

Vegetali- us wll as animal cells or globules (both 
originally nvcralen'as mut by mechanical division, 
adhering :/ ‘he parent wall or capable of a separate 


existence. ording to ciren’i-ances, Now it is in the 
highest de. ce probable that .«..- branching from ani- 
malculæ, fiche ci: un' atoryr - tas of plants as well as 
animala, 1 left by the parent attached to the organs, 
whether v v table or animal, tunt they are constructing 
(us with tie polype to his ceiiu'ar matrix), and thus 
themselve with their assip sative materials, form the 


cell-like at: uctures of many vegetable and animal organs, 
making an appointed sacrifice of their simple organiza- 
tions to build up more complicated structures, doth 
vegefbie and anima). Thus, wheel within wheel, are 
animal and vegetable existences dne to the multiplication 
of these formulative individual animal cells. 

Here it remains to be observed that with such inteli- 
gent animalcule life. engaged in the construction of both 
vegetable and animal forms, may be readily assigned (he 
cause of the variation in growth of the same species, 
under varying circumstances and requirements, by the 
primary adaptable habits of these industrious, construct- 
ive little creatures. 

These reflections point to the probable agency of 
minute forms of life, in their formulative procese es. 
through impressed habits, governing these infinitesimal 
creatures, as the instruments or working machinery of 
an All-wise Projector in the creation of His most mar- 
voloue works, the animal and vegetable kingdome—the 
only organic existences with which we are scquainted. 

` CHAS, E. TOWNSEND. 
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Dran JOURNAL: This year finds my name on your 
subscription books for the first time, and when I read 
our editor's kind, welcoming words, Lon bave come 
again,“ in the January number, I must own to a little 
fecling of—yo, not envy, not jealousy, but a little 
wish that I, too, were one of the flrat- born“ and wel- 
beloved. But the eame kind greeting is extended to the 
new additions to our great phrenological family, and to 
all who are with the cause lin thought, spirit, and senti- 
ment.“ and all who tee interested in thie great work can 
not afford to do without our beloved JouRNaL. Why is 
it that the JoURNAL family all havea “ fcllow-feeling” for 
each other? a strange heart-and-soul sympathy, or kin- 
dred feeling? 1 think if I should ever eee our editor, I 
should know him in a moment, and would not feel at all 
backward in holding out my hand for his kind, friendly 
grasp. I keep a warm corner for him In my heart, and J, 
for another, send up a plea for his portrait in the JOUR- 
NAL. J] think he owes it to the family.“ and I am safc 
in saying each member will give it a glad welcome; and 
I for one would like to try my pen at his delineation.” 
A kind greeting to ull the readers of the JOURNAL. 

EMMA A. T., Cambridge, O. 


{It is gratifying to be thas appreciated by the Jour- 
nal Family.“ and especially eo by the sisterhood. But we 
mut be guarded. What will the men say when they 
hegr the ladies complimenting the editor of the A. P. J.? 
Won't they be jealous and feel defrauded? Then won't 
they demand of us that satisfaction which one gentle- 
man expects from another—' pistols and coſſee for 
two!“ Ob, dear! we beg our lady friends to spare 
us auch embarrassment. We fear to publish our portrait 
for these reavone, but will continue to make the JOURNAL 
just as fascinating as ever—indeed, indispensable to all 


“ lover:"—of good reading.) 
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MAN, MONKEYS, AND GORILLAS. 


SPECIES, HAB, TS, INCIDENTS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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UNDER this head we purpose giving some account of those species 
of the great family ¢f quadrumana which, on account of certain 
marked peculiarities, especially th ir singular instincts, have rendered 
them most conspicuous. Vid we attempt to present all the species 
now known as bel..»;"'ng to the ape or monkey tribe, the space of 
many entire JoURNALS would be requisite. Natural history presents 
Many attractive feature: to the «eneral reader when treated in a 
popular way and divest. J of its dry technicalities; and it is in this 
way that, of late years, the general public, through newspapers and 
magazines. have acquire much, scientifte information. But to our 
subject. pes live in communtics They seem to prefer society, 
and are usually on amicable terms with each other. Their social in- 
stinct, however, seems limited to the purposes of mutual protection. 


They are found in great here, int different species do not amalga- 
mate or intercommingl. ThLhey vic trongly adverse to the doctrine of 
Miscegenitivii. 


It is but recently that par- 
ticular and accurate investi- 
gations into the nature and 
habits?of these animals have 
been made, and information 
gathered which places the 
ape in his proper place in the 
catalogue of mammalia. 


THE APE AND MAN. 


Before the extensive re- 
searches of Cuvier, many ac- 


Fie. 1.—Hanp or APE. 


counts were current, contributed to by both writers and credulous travel- - 


ers, affirming the existence of “long-armed, hairy men,” who dwelt in 
the wooded recesses and jungiés of Africa, and whose language was 
a sort of hissing. The more ignorant and debased negro tribes of 
some portions of Africa probably aided such canards by their belief 
in the monkey, especially the chimpanzee, or orang-outang, being a 
hairy man that was so cunning that he would not speak lest he should 
be put to work. There have not been wanting, among even the savants 
of natural science, those who have striven to demonstrate a connec- 
tion between man and the ape. Such have asserted their common 
derivation, and ascribed their present distinctions to the different 
physical or moral agencies to which they have been subjected. These 
distinctions are so great, both with reference to nervous phenomena 
and physical organization, that we can hardly think it possible for any 
careful investigator to find positive starting-points from which to trace 
backward toward a common origin. Professor Agassiz disclaims any 
such possibility, and so do most naturalists of distinctien. Certainly 
among apes we find the animals who approach nearest to man, but the 
latter's mental facultics and moral sentiments raise him immeasurably 


Fic. 2.—HaNnp oF CHIMPANZEE. 


above them. His physical structure is vastly superior. In the human 
skeleton, the symmetry and elegance of its arrangement above that of 
the chimpanzee are marked. A more striking difference is seen in a 
comparison of the human with the chimpanzee’s skull and brain. The 
chimpanzee is considered the most intelligent of his race, and so far as 
volume and quality of brain go, he takes the highest rank in the 
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brute creation. Yet how wide the difference! The large, beautifully 
arched and rounded skull of man, with its small jaws and regular teeth, 
at once indicate superiority over the small and low crown, massive and 
protruding jaws, and somewhat uneven teeth of the chimpanzee. The 
removal of the brain from the skull of each shows a still greater dis- 
parity in size and structure. Not only is the brain of the chimpanzee 
far smaller than the human, but the convolutions are coarser, with little 
depth and uniformity. The lower part of the brain of the chimpanzee 
in the middle lobe protrades considerably, giving great relative breadth 
to the head between the ears. 

The teeth in the jaw of the ape, as indeed of all the other monkeys 
of the Old World, are of the same number as in that of man; and as 
far as the cutting teeth end grinders are concerned, they present no 
marked difference in form. But, in the adult animals, and more 
especially in the old males, the dog or canine teeth are developed in 
the same relative proportion as in the flesh-eating animals, being elon- 
gated so as to pass beyond cach other. The tusks of the orang-outang, 
when full grown, are at least as large as those of the lion, and are most 
formidable weapons, which, coupled with that already mentioned rela- 

| tive to the width of head be- 
tween the ears, furnishes 
strong reason for supposing 
that the gentleness and pla- 
cidity often observed in those 
brought into this country are 
not common in their native 
climates, but that their dispo- 
sition alters according to the 
increase of their muscular 
force, and that in their adult 
state they are extremely for- 
midable and dangcrous. 

The neck in all the ape tribe is shorter than in man, and relatively 
larger. The skull is joined to the trunk or back-bone in such a man- 
ner that the former is inclined forward when the monkey stands erect, 
and the strong muscular connections which support and control the 
head are analogous to those of the inferior animals. 

The great dexterity exhibited by monkeys in the use of their paws 
has been much extolled, but the superiority of the human hand is 
readily perceived on examination. The paw of the chimpanzee, as 
seen in the illustration, has a small and comparatively weak thumb, 
extending only to the root of the fingers. In man, the thumb is large 
and powerful, and quite indispensable to the prehensile capacity of the - 
hand. Expert workmen in any of the branches of manual industry 
are distinguished for the size and power of their thumbs. For pur- 
poses of grasping, however, the paws of the ape are admirably adapted, 
while they lack the special muscular mechanism which in man enables 
him to control the movement of single fingers. The muscle which 
in man terminates with a single tendon, and concentrates its action on 
the great toe of his foot, in the chimpanzee terminates with three ten- 
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Fre. 4.—Foor or CHIMPANZEE. 


dons, none of which are connected with the great toe or hinder thumb, 
but being connected with the three middle toes, adapt the foot for 
clasping as a hand. The natural walk of the chimpanzec is not up- 
right, but on all-fours—the great length of the arms or upper limbs 
raising his body so that it makes an angle of about sixty degrees with 
the horizon. The arms are used to steady the body, and help the 
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aninal’s progress very much, as crutches assist one who uses them. 
By these he swings the body forward in a rapid but not very graceful 
manner. The use of these long arms is best seen when the animal is 
gamboling among the branches of his native ſorests, where they act 
like the balancing-pole of the tight-rope dancer, rendering him per- 
fectly secure, however precarious his footing. Thus it is that travelers 
have seen monkeys poised on the very extremity of slender bamboo 
shoots, waving their arms from side to side. 


THE CHIMPANZEE. 


This species of ape (Troglodytes niger) is a native of the warmest parts of Africa. 
It is sometimes called the black orang or pigmy, but differs from the Asiatic orang In 
the proportionately shorter arms, in the possersion of an additional dorsal vertebra, 
and an additional or thirteenth pair of ribs, and in other particulars. Although the 
chimpanzee is able to move easily in an crect position, it usually, when so doing, 
holds its thighs with its fore hands, az if to support the upper part of the body. The 
appearance and characteristics of the animal are as follows: the skin appears of a 
yellowish-white color, thinly covered with long black hair in front, while it is con- 
siderably more hairy behind. The hair on the head is rather thin; it ls thickest on 
the forehead, and ſorins whiskers on the cheeks. There are a few stiff black hairs 
on the eyebrows, and a scanty eyelash. A few whitish hairs are scattered over the 
lips, especially on the under one. Tho reat of the face le naked, and has an ash- 
colored and wrinkled skin. The bair is somewhat bushy on the back. The longest 
hair is just at the elbows. There is none on the fingers or palms of either extremity. 
The ears are remarkably prominent, thin, and naked. The nose is quite flat, or 
rather appears only as a wrinkle of the skin, with a slight depression along ite center. 
The nostrils open upward, which would be inconvenient did the creature usually 
assume the upright position. The projection of the jaws is excessive. The mouth 
is wide, the lips 
rather thin, and 
destitnte of all ha- 
man expression. 
From the lower 
ribs the body de- 
crenses rapidly to 
the loins. The 
thumb of the foot 
is longer and more 
powerful than that 
of the hand or fore 
paw, and may be 
considerably ex- 
tended, 

Their natural 
dwelling-place is 
found ina mount- 
EE OC nainona tract of 

E country, with ma- 
merous interven- 
ing valleys, where 
fruits of a luscions 
and nutritious cha- 
racter, like the 
plantain, plineap- 
ple, banana, and 
the agreeable edi- 
ble rice are abund- 
ant. 

Cuvier says that 
the chimpanzee 
lives in troops. 
„, arms itself with 
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Fie. 5.— TR CHIMPANZEE. 


stones and clubs, employs them to repnise from its dwelling both elephants and men, 
and pursues and carries off the negro women. Strauge ur the latter statement may 
appear, its truth is asaerted by the people of the country. Their strength and courage 
are indeed extraordinary. and it is very dangerons for persons to pass singly near 
their places of abode. On one occasion, a number of them attacked, overpowered, 
and were proceeding to take out the eyes of two slaves, when a party of negrocs 
arrived to their rescue. 

In Siema Leone they generally take up their abode near some deserted town or 
village where the papaw-tree grows in abundance, of the fruit of which they are very 
fond. They build huts nearly in the form of those reared by the natives, and cover 
them with leaves; but these are intended only for the females and their young, the 
males always lying on the outside. 
purane the destroyer of their companion, and the only means of escape from their 
vengeance is the surrerder of the gun which proved fatal; when, with the utmost 
indignation, they tear it in pieces and give up the pursvit. 

M. Du Chaillu gives several entertaining aecounts of his experience with chimpan- 
zees in Africa. The following extract from his book. Journey to Ashango Land," 
relates to the chimpanzee which he sent to England, and which unfortunately per- 
ished in the recent fire which destroyed a portion of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham: 

On the 1st of November a negro from a neighboring village brought me a young 
male chimpanzee, about three years old, which had been caught in the woods on the 
banks of the Nponlounay, about three months previously. Thomas, for so I chris- 
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tened my little prof he. was a tricky little rascal, and afforded me no end of amuse- 
ment; he was, however, very tame, like all young chimpanaces. Unfortunately, 
Thomas was lame in one hand, eeveral of the fingers having been broken and healed 
up in a distorted position. This was caused by his having bea maltreated by the 
village dogs, who were sent in chase of him one day when he escaped from his cap- 
tors and ran into the neighboring woods, I had Tom tied by g cord to a pole in the 
veranda of my hut, and fed him with cooked plantains and other food from my own 
table. He soon got to prefer cooked to raw food, and rejected raw plantains when- 
ever they were offered to him. One day I witnessed an acs Of Master Thomas which 
seemed to me to illnatrate the habits of his species in the wild state. A few days 
after he came into my possession I bought a domestic gat for my house; as soon as 
the young chimpanzee raw it, he flew in alarm to hie pole and clambered up it, the 
hair of his body becoming erect and his eyes bright with excitement. In a moment 
recovering himself he came down, and rushing on the cat, with one of his feet ecized 
the nape of the animal, and with the other pressed on its back, oe if trying to break 
its neck. Not wishing to lose my cat, I interfered and saved its life. The negroes 
say that the chimpanzce attacks the leopard in, this way, and I have no doubt, from 
what I saw, that their statement fs correct.“ 

The chimpanzee does not attain its full growth until it is nine or ten years old. At 
fall maturity its height is said to be between fonr and five feet. One species, inhabit- 
ing the Isle of Princes, in the Gulf of Guinea, is reported to attain a height of over 
five feet, and to be so strong that they will attack the elephant. 
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Fra. 6 —THE ORANG-OUTANG. 


A chimpanzee kept by the sailors on board of a vessel manifested great inteni- 
gence. Sho had been tanght to heat the oven, and take care that no coals fell 
ont. She knew well when the temperature waa adapted to baking, and never faited 
to fetch the baker, wro implicitly trusted her, in good time. She also assisted in 
unfurling the sails, splicing the ropes, and could even pull one along with the sailors. 
The veasel on which she was seen was bonnd for America, but she did not live to reach 
it, in consequence of an act of cruelty. The mate having severely and undeservedly 
punished her, she Immediately thereafter exhibited the keencat grief, refusing all 
food, and finally dying of a broken heart and starvation. Chimpanzees can not endure 
bratal flogging. 


THE ORANG-OUTANG 


is found native in the deep forcsts of Sumatra, Borneo, Malacca, Cochin China, 
and in some of the ialanda of that part ef the world. It is remarkable for Its size, 
swiftness, and ferocity. The name orang-outang' is Malayan, and signifies wild- 
man, or man-of-the-woods. The hair of the orang-ontang is of a browish red color, 
and covers his back, arms, legs, and the outside of his hands and feet. The 
face has no hair, except on its sides, somewhat in the manner of whiskers, and a 
very thin beard. The cyelids and margin of the mouth are of a light copper color 
The insides of the hands and feet are of a deeper copper hue. The head, viewed in 
front, is pear-shaped, expanding from the chin upward. The cyce are close together, 
of an oval form, and of a dark brown color. The eyelids are fringed with lashes, and 
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the lower ones are wrinkled. The nose is confluent with the face, except at the 
nostrils, which are but little elevated. The month is very projecting, the lips are 
very narrow, and scarcely perceptible when the mouth is shut. The chin projects 
less than the mouth; below it a membrane gives the appearance of a double chin, 
and swelle out when the animal ia angry or pleased. The chest i- fall and broad, and 
the abdomen very protuberant. The bands are long compared with their width, and 
with the haman hand. The fingers are small and tapering; the thumb is very short, 
scarcely reaching the first joint of the fore-finger. All the fingers have very perfect 
naile, of u blackish color and oval form, and exactly terminating with the extremities 
of the fingers. The feet are long, resemble hands in the palms, and in having fingers 
rather than toes, but have heele resembling the human. The great toes are very 
short, are set on at right angles to the fect close to the heel, and are entirely without 
nails. 

The bony structure of the orang-outang is somewhat heavier than that of the chim- 

panzee; the arms are relatively longer, reaching to the ankle-joint, and there is one 
pair of ribs less. Like the chimpanzee, which it so nearly resembles, the orang has 
evinced considerable intelligence. It can be taught to do many serviceable things. 
such as carrying burdens, watching the fire, and waiting on the table, but usually the 
training must be gentle, as the animal, it an old one, is casily irritated. A female 
orang, which had been captured when quite young and taken to Holland, exhibited a 
marked degree of tractability. She would present her hand to the people who came to 
visit her, and walk as gravely along with them as if she formed part of the company. 
She would frequently sit with persons at dinner, when she would unfold her towel, 
wipe her lips, use a spoon or a fork in conveying food to her mouth, pour her wine into 
a glass, and make it touch that of a person who drank with ber, after the custom of the 
Hollanders. If invited to take tea, she would bring a cup and saucer, place them on 
the table, put in sugar, pour out the tea, and allow it to cool before she drank it. All 
these acts she performed without any other instigation than the sign or verbal orders 
of her master, and often even of her own accord. 

The capture of an adult is attended with much difficulty, on account of ite amazing 
agility in springing from tree to tree. One of extraordinary rize, which a party of 
sailers killed, after a long chase, on the coast of Sumatra, equaled the swiftness of 
a race-horse in his progress from one tree to another, and would certainly have 
escaped had it not been for the scarcity of treea in the neighborhood where he was 
discovered. He was shot many times before he exhibited any signs of weakness, 
and when apparently dying, he seized a wooden spear which would have withstood 
the strength of the strongest man, and broke jt, to use the words of the narrator, 
“aa if it had been a carrot.” The natives who had been attracted to the spot by the 
noise attending the chase were astonished, almost as much as the sailors, at the great 
size of the animal. His atature is said to have been not less than six feet. 

Of an orang which M. le Compte saw In the Straits of Malacca he says, that all ite 
actions were so imitative of those of mankind, and its passions were so expressive 
and lively, that a dumb person could ecarcely have made himself more clearly under- 
stood. This animal was very gentle and affectionate, though it would frequently 
make a stamping noise with ite feet, from anger as well as joy, when it received or 
was refused any kind of food to which it was partlal. 

Its agility was scarcely credible. With the greatest ease and geeurity it would run 
among the rigging, vaulting about from. rope to rope, and indulging in a thousand 
pranks, as if it were delighted at exhibiting Its feats for the diversion of the company. 
Sometimes, suspended by one arm, it would poise itself, and then suddenly turn 
round upon a rope with nearly as much quickness as a wheel ora sling. Sometimes 
it would slide down one of the ropes and then climb it again with astonishing agility. 
It seemed as if there were no post uxe whi nimal could not imitate, nor any 
motion that it could not perform. It had gometiq;es been known to fling iteelf down- 
ward from one rope to another, though at a distasce of more than thirty fect. 


THE GORIELA. 

The gorilla (Troglodytes gorilla) is the largest of the ape specie, and is generally 
referred by naturalists to the same genus with the chimpanzee, although some claim 
for it a separate genus. It received the name by which it is now known in conse- 
quence of ite being supposed to be the same animal w hich is mentioned by Hanno, 
the Carthaginian navigator, in hia Periplus. Hev isited’the tropieal parts of the west 
coast of Africa about the year 600 B. C., and it ix by no means certain that the gorilla 
of Hanno is not the chimpanzee. Vague accounts of apes of great size, of which 
very wonderful stories were told, were occasionally brought from Western Africa: 
but it was not till 187 that the gorilla became really know to naturalista, 

Dr. Thomas S. Savage, a member of the Bonton Societ of Nåtural History, and at 
the time a medical missionary, while on his voyage to Arkerica from Cape Palmas, 
wae anexpectedly detained on the Gaboon River during the month of April, 1817, at 
the house of the Rev. J. L. Wilson, senior missionary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions to Western Africa. Soon after his arrival, Mr. Wilson showed him 
a skull, represented by the natives to be that of a monkey-like animal, remarkable 
for ita size, ferocity, and habits; and the doctor was led to believe that it had be- 
longed to a new species of orang. Intent on farther investigation, and. if possible, 
on deciding the point by the inspection of a specimen alive or dead, Mr. Wilson en- 
tered cordially into the matter, and promised his full co-operation; and having been 
a resident of the country for several years, well acquainted with the chiefa and people, 

+ highly regarded by them, and speaking freely their languaze, he was able to render 
the doctor advantages of aignal importance. He did not succeed, however, in ob- 
taining either a living or a dead specimen, but only several skuha of the two sexes, 
and of different ages, with other important parts of the skeleton of the gorilla. 
These portions were afterward ably described, with several engravings, in a quarto 
pamphlet, on the returu of Dr. Savage to America, by Dr. Wyman, professor of 

anatomy in Harvard University. 

Professor Owen has given us a full and elaborate description of the gorilla, from 
which wo extract. The lofty ridges of the skull, he affirms, give to the face of the 


gorilla a most forbidding appearance (see illustration of gorilla skull); the thick 
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covering forming a scowling pent-house over the eyes. 
than in the chimpanzee or orang-ontang. The mouth is very wide, the lipe large, and 
the chin very short and receding. The huge canine teeth in the male are very fright- 
ful. The eyelids have eyelashes, but there are no eyebrows; the ears are smaller in 
proportion than in man, aud much smaller than in the chimpanzee. The length of 
the upper limbs is not greater than in man when compared with the trunk; they 
seem longer throngh the disproportionate shortness of the lower limbs, The arm is 
longer than the fore-arm, which is remarkable, and the thumb reaches to beyond the 
firet joint of the fore-finger, while it does not extend to that joint in the chimpanzee 
or other ape. The hand excites attention from the breadth, thickness, and great 


The nose is more prominent 


length of the palm; the flugere appear short, taper quickly at the ends to the nails, 
The back of the hand is hairy as far as 
the palm naked and callous, and the thumb scarcely half 


which are not larger or longer than in man. 
the divialons of the fingers ; 
as thick as the fore- 
finger. The leg has 
no ‘calf,’ and grows 
thicker from the 
knee to the ankle. 
The sole of the foot 
is more walked npon 
than by the chim- 
panzec, or any other 
ape. The hind thumb 
or great toe is stron- 
ger than in those 
creatures; it stands 
out like a large 
thumb from the rest 
of the foot; its base 
swells below intoa 
kind of ball; the 
nail is small and 
short. The sole is 
wider than in man, 
the foot more like a 
hand, but one of 
huge dimen ons and 
immense power of 
grasp. And yet the 
gorilla, judging from 
the structure of his 
grinding teeth. lives 
on fruits: This lat- 
ter statement is cor- 
roborated by Du 
Chaillu, who says 
that he has, after ex- 
amining many intes- 
tines of the-gorilla, 
failed to find any- 
thing except vegeta- 
dle food in the stom- 
ach. 

The skeleton of 
the gorilla indicates 
great strength, both 
in the jaws and 
limbs. The bony 
ridges in the skull 
are extremely prom- 
inent, giving in the 
engraving an appa- 
rent size to the brain 
far greater than the 
reality. As compar- 
ed with the chim- 
panzee or orang-ou- 
tang, the brain la ex- 
ceedingly small and 
inferior. 

The gait of the go- 
rilla is shuffling: the Pio: 
motion of the body, which is never upright as in man, bat bent furward, is somewnat 
rolling, or from side to side. The arms being longer than thore of the chimpanzee, 
it does not etoop as much iu walking: Hke that animal, it advances by thrusting Its 
arms forward, resting the hands on the ground. and then giving the body a half-jump- 
ing, baif-ewing:ng motion between them. In thia act it in said not to bend its Angers, 
bat to make a fulcrum of its hand. When it assumes the walking position, it balances 
its huge body by bending the arms upward. 

The gorillas live in banda, which are not so numerous as those of the chimpanzee, 
Only one adult male is eaid to be veen in a band; and when the young males grow up, 
a contest takes place for mastery, and the strongest, by killing and driving ont the 
others, eatablishes himself as bead of the band. heir dwelling», if they may be so 
called, consist simply of a few sticks and Icafy branches, supported by the limba of 
trees. The natives call the gorilla a fool, to make a house without a roof, in a country 
where they have so much rain. They say he has not so much rense as a cortain bird, 
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which Mr. Wilson pointed out to Dr. Savage, which makes a large neat with a tight 
roof, then daubs it with mud in the inside, and, unfolding its wings, whirls round and 
round till the crevices are all filled, and the inside is smoothly plastered like a house. 

The appearance of the gorilla when young is shown in the engraving on the third page. 
This animal is the most ferocious and intractable of the ape kind. M. Du Chaillu, who 
has studied this species more thoroughly than any other natnraliet, rays: The dif- 
ference in tamability between the young chimpanzee and the young gorilla is a fact 
which I have confirmed by numerous observations, and I must repeat it here, as it 
was one of those points which were disputed in my former work. A young chim- 
panzee becomes tame and apparently reconciled to captivity in two or three days 
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after he is brought from the woods. The young gorilla I have never vet reen tame 
in confinement, although I have had four of them in custody, while still of very early 
age. 94 

The hunting of gorillas is attended with as much, if not more danger, than the hunt- 
ing of the fiercest béasts known to the tropics. Among the natives of those parts of 
West Africa where gorillas abound, the killing of one is considered an act of great 
skill and conrazo, and they rarely attempt its capture except in self-defense. They 
call it Engé-ena. When the male is first seen by the adventurous sportsman, he gives 
a terrific yell that resounds far and wide through the forest, something like X Aan / 
Kh—ah! prolonged and shrill. His enormous jaws are widely opened at each expira- 
tion, his under lip hangs over the chin, and the hairy ridge and scalp is contracted on 
the brow, The females gnd young disappear at the first cry. He then approaches the 
foe, pouring out in quick succession his horrid yells. The hunter waits his advance 
with his gun extended; if his aim is not sure, he permits tho animal to grasp the 
barrel, and as he carries it to his month, according to his habit, the bunter fires; 
should the gun fail to go off, and it is an ordinary musket, tho thin barrel is cruehed 
between the tecth of the gorilla, and the hunter perishes. 

Du Chaillu gives the following interesting incident of gorilla habites: I had not 
been at the village long, before news came that gorillas had been recently secu in the 
neighborhood of a plantation only half a mile distant. Early in the morning of the 
th of June I wended my way thither, accompanied by one of my buss, named 
Odanga. The plantation was a large one, and situated on very broken ground, sur- 
rounded by the virgin forest. It Was. a ely morning: the sky was almost cloudless, 
and all around was still as death, except the slight rustling of the tree-tope moved by 
the gentle land brecze. When I reached the place, I had first to pick my way through 
the maze of tree-ctumps and half-burned logs by the side of a field of cassada. I was 
golng quietly along the borders of this, when I heard, in the grove of plantain-trees 
toward which I was walking, a great crashing noise, like the breaking of trees. I 
immediately hid myself behind a bush, and was soon gratified by the sight of a female 
gorilla; but before I had time to notice its movements, a second and third emerged 
from the masses of colossal foliage; at length no lesa than four came into view. 

“ They were all busily engaged in tearing down the larger trees. One of the females 
had a young one following hor. I had an excellent opportanity of watching the move- 
ments of the impfeh-looking band. The shaggy hides, the protuberant abdomens, tho 
hideous features of those strange creaturos, whose forme so nearly resemble man, 
made up a picture like a vision in some morbid dream. In destroying a troe, they 
firet grasp the base of the stem with one of their fect, and then with their powerfnl 
arms pull it down, a matter of not much difficulty with so loozely-formed a stem as 
that of the plantain. They then set upon the juicy heart of the tree at the bases of the 
leaves, and devoured it with great voracity. While eating. they made a kind of 
clucking nolse, expressive of contentment. Many treea they destroyed apparently 
ont of pure mischief. Now and then they stood still and looked around. Once or 
twice they seemed on the point of starting off in alarm, but recovered themselves and 
continued their work. Gradually they got nearer to the edge of the dark forest, and 
finally disappeared. I was so intent on watching then, that I let go the last chance 
of shooting one almost before I became aware of it. : 

The next day I went again with Odanga to the rame spot. I had no expectation 
of seeing gorillas in the same ptantation, and was carrying a light shot-gun, having 
given my heavy double-barreled rifle to the boy to carry, The plantation extended 
over two bills, with a deep hollow between, planted with sugar-cane. Before I had 
crossed the hollow, I saw on the opposite slope a monstrous gorilla, standing erect 
and looking directly toward me. Without turning my face, I beckoned to fhe boy to 
bring me my rifle. but no rifle came—tho little coward had bolted, and T lost my 
chance. The huge beast starcd at me for ahout two minutes, and then, without atter- 
ing any cry, moved off to the shade of the forest, running nimbly on his hands and 
feet.” 


In speaking of the untamable qualities of the animal, he thus alludes to a young 
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one which was brought to him: “I made at least a dozen attempts to photograph 
the irascible little demon, but all in vain. The-pointing of the camera toward him 
threw him into a perfect rage, and I was almost provoked to give bim a thrashing. 
The day after, however, I succeeded with him, taking two views, not very perfect, bat 
rufficient for my object. 

During the few days Tom was in my possession, he remained. like all the others 
of his epecics that I had cen, utterly untractable. The food that was offered to him 
he would come and snatch from the hand, and then holt with it to the length of bis 
tether. If I looked at him, he would make a feint of darting at me, and in giving him 
water, I had to push the bowl toward him with a stick, for fear of his biting me. 
When he was angry, I saw him often beat the ground and hia legs with his flets, thus 
showing a:timilar habit to that of the adult gorillas, which I described an beating their 
breasts with their flats when confronting an enemy. Before lying down to rest, he 
ueed to pack his straw very carefully as a bed to lie on. Tom used to wake me in the 
night by screaming suddenly, and In the morning I more than once detected him in 
the attempt to strangle himself with his chain—no doubt through rage at being kept 
prieoner. He used to twist the chain round and round the post to which it was 
attached until it became quite short, and then precned with his feet the lower part of 
the post until he had nearly done the businers.” 


THE GIBBON. 


This genus (Hylobates*) of apes comprehends several varieties, all of which are 
natives of the East Indica. They are nearly allied to the orange and chimpanzees, | 
being tailless, but are more slenderly formed. They are especially remarkable for the 
enormous length of the anterior extremities, The brain resemblea that which is 
found in larger creatures of the monkey race. The arma, when they stand erect. very 
nearly touch the ground. The eyes are large and deeply seated, the nose is flat, and 
the cars small. A circle of gray haire passes over the cyes, eee and under the 
lower jaw, completely surrounding the 
vieage and giving a very singular appear- 
ance to the gibbons. The hair on the 
back of the hands and feet is gray, in all 
other parta it is black, as is also the skin. 
No one of these creatures has been found 
exceeding three feet in height. Our illusa- 
tration of the great gibbon may be taken 
as a fair representative of the whole 
gibbon clase, There is the common gib- 
bon, found in some parta of Indin; the 
agile gibbon of Sumatra; the dusky gib- 
bon, found in Malacca and the Sunda 
Islas; the Hooloch, a native of the Gar- 
row Hills, and the Siamang. a Sumatran 
epecics, and many others. All the gib- 
5 e Fie. 10.—HEAD or Great GIBBON. 

Nothing is more striking in the Malavan foresta, where the gibbons are found to be 
numerous, than the grandeur of the vegetation. Crecpers and vines appear inter- 
twining larger trees, and banging auspeaded for more than a hundred fect, in girth 
not lees than a man's body, and many much thicker; the trees seldom nnder a hun- 
dred, and generally approaching from a hundred and eixty to two hundred feet in 
height. Among the branches of these trees the gibbons display the most astonishing 
activity. Sweeping from branch to branch with arrow-like velocity, they enspend 
themselves by their long arms and. by an energetic muscular movement launch 
themselves onward, aiming at a distant branch, which they seize with the most ad- 
mirable precision. Moat of them ltve in families or troops: some frequent the moun- 
tain ranges covered with forests, while others keep to the forests of the plains. 


THE BARBARY APE. 


This species (Inuns sylvanus) is abundant on the Barbary coast, where it was first 
found. It is, however, native in India, and remarkable as being the only four-handed 
animal found on the European continent. The most celebrated abode of this species 
is the Rock of Gibraltar, in Andalusia, the most southern province of Spain, connected 
with the continent by an isthmus of low sand, and almost surrounded by the waters 
of the Mediterranean. 
Numbers of these apes 
have been observed on 
ite summit, breeding 
in inaccessible places, 
and appearing in large 
drovea, with their 
young on their backs, 
on the western face of 
the Rock. From these, 
showmen usually ob- 
tain their specimens. 
2 In the wild state they 
grow nearly to the 
helght of four feet, and 
are remarkable for 
11.--Tue BARBARY AVE. thoir docility. They 
walk most commonly on all-foura, and are very active climbers. They are gregarious, 
filling the forests with their vast troops, and openly attacking the enemies they think 
they can overcome, while they drive toa distanco, by their numbers and screaming, 
any intruder of whose powers they are doubtful. 

The Spaniards, a few weeks before the memorable siege, attempted the surprise of 
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one of the British outposts, and they would have inevitably succeeded if they had not 
had to pass a party of apes, whose assemblage was quite as extraordinary as the 
project of the Spaniards. These, on being broken in upon by the invaders, set up a 
loud cry, and alarmed the outpost which was menaced. Shortly after the conclusion 
of peace, a party of officers belonging to this corps were amusing themselves with 
whiting-fishing at the back of the Rock, but were disturbed and obliged to shift their 
ground on account of being pelted from above, they did not know by whem. At laet, 
however, they came to a place where they were left in peace, and where they canght 
plenty of fish. At this time the drums beat to arms, on some unexpected occasion, 
and the officers rowed their boat ashore, and left it high and dry on the beach, hurry- 
ing where their duty called them. 

On their return, their surprise was excessive to find their boat beached, not half so 
high as they had left it, and at some little distance from its foriner position. Their 


amazement was in- 
creased, on examining 
their tackle. to fnd 
soine hook« baited 
wich bad been left 
bare, ard tu sce the 
Cisposituon of many 
things altered. The 
causo was aftorwerds 
explained. An officer 


Gers, who was amns- 
ing himself with a 
solitary walk. happen- 
ed to be a close ob- 
server of anines sud 
vegetable nature. This 
man, hearing the et 
tering of 


stele upo 
young 
Fira. 12 --Tm foro. pe: 
party from behind sore rocks, i "Sor, o plored 
Arrived, why drove th: vounyst n > & ‘Mai: 
preceedings of the wit tins Ashe: 
The @shive party having bench) 
the time was come for turning n 4 E 


launched tie buat, prt to sen.! 
port was «mall. as might be apt 2 85 
but what few fish tev eaugat err 
they were dred thes landed, plicea the vo { 
tion, and went uy. the cock with thelr gy 
The Nshlego Mbonxe. or neat-oiie 


inhabits the goriila country. It is of | 
of moderate e ite face when v 
head is bald. and its body is cov | 
nuts in trees, with the tops c 8 
calvus 18 not ere ` i | 
evrious abide umil igs | 
the berries in the f 
vicinity are con- Į 


$ 
sumed, when they | 
remove aud con- L 
struct another nest j D 
These buts are 80 i 
well bnlit that Da i 
Cbaihn was for 
iong time unwi 
ine to believe tt 
otner than 
work of bun’ 
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the human. The eyes are round, reddish, and have great vivacity. The hinder parts 
are naked and callous, and instead of a tail there is a small prominent piece of skin 
of five or six inches in length. The general color of the body is olive brown. Ac- 
cording to M. Desfontaines, these apes live in great troops, and at Sara, in ancient 
Numidia, are exceedingly numerous. Their food consists chiefly of pine-apples, nuts, 
Indian figs, melons, and various kinds of roots and vegetables. Like many others of 
their tribe, they often go in a body to attack gardens and plantations, and notwith- 
standing every precaution that is taken in the way of deſense, their depredations are 
frequently successful. 

The varieties already considered belong to the first division of four-handed anim 
or the apes which have no taile. We come now to speak of the second division. or 
short-tailed apes, commonly known as baboons. 


THE BABOON. 


The common nama of this class of monkeys is supposed to have been derived frenn 
the Latin word papio, a plied to hem by the writers of iue teenth and sixtec ©. 
centuries, which fs ite: a diminutive of the Italian word òabbo, answering to 
papa. Oynucephalu»s. the iomie given to them by Cuvier, meaning dog-headed, t ior 
more appropriate, ae the marked resemblance to the head aud face of dog is >r 
striking. (3ce Illustrations.) Their size is very largo. their strength enorm- rs 
thelr disposition usually flerce and malign, which renders them dane 
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rea) or imagined danger. Their tones of voice on these occasions are eo distinctly 
varied, that a person much accustomed to watch their movements will at length fancy 
and perhaps with some truth that he can understand their signals. 

“The main body is composed of females, inexperienced males, and young ones of 
the tribe, Those of the females who have little ones carry them on their backs. Un- 
like the dignified march of the leaders, the rabble go along in a moet disorderly man- 
ner, trotting on and chattering, without taking the least heed of anything, apparently 
contids.g in the vigilance of their sconts. Here a few of the youth linger behind to 
pick the verries off some tree, but not long, for the rear guard coming up forces them 
to rewiin her places. There a matron pauses for a moment to suckle her offspring, 
and wot to ces. time, dreases its hair while ft is taking its meal. Another younger lady, 
prooshly evcited by jealousy or by some sneering look or word, pulls an ugly mouth 
at her li gl. ber and then uttering a shrill squeal, highly expressive of rage, vindic- 
tively anatehe= «t her rival's leg or tail with her hand, and gives her perhaps a bite in 
the hia ann tera This provokes a retort, and a most unladyllke quarrel ensues, till 
a loud hark of command from one of the chiefs calls them to order. A single cry of 
1% m all hele and remain on the qué vive. till another bark in r different 


alarm o 
0 tu, ang tues then proceed on their march. 
„ Perta, he scollo take thelr positions on the eminencea a'! ariel, 
nder of the tribe collect provision W. n the wisest expedition, filling 
ar full as they can hold, and then tecking the heads of wheat 
„ there be a partition of the collected poll, new do 
Sem several times, und never obserted thera 
“avas time for the tebe to return, or ul 
trent, “bhey how so the same 
Nlacea where it is most 
beet as inen would, 
syed Í» con- 
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waited his turn. Eagerly did he follow the bottle with his eyes, and hold out his plate 
for hie coveted portion; it having been found that, in drinking out of a glass, his 
impatience generally caused some of the spirits to run up his nose, which kept him 
coughing and sneezing for hours afterward. Le Vaillant was engaged in scaling a 
letter, when Kees was stooping to drink the brandy poured into bis plate, and his 
master adruitly introducing a slip of-light- 
ed paper under his chin, the spirit was 
fired, the whole plate suddenly burst into 
flame. and the terrified animal, with a yell 
of indescribable horror, leaped backward, 
at one bound, twelve or fifteen feet. 
There he sat, looking intently and chatter- 
ing loudly, so long as the spirit continued 
to burn; but from that time he could never 
be induced to taste it again, and the mere 
sight of a bottle was sufficient to SU him 
with terror. 


THE XANDRILL. 


8 The mandrill (Cvnocephalas Maimon) or 

BBE =<- rib-nesed baboon is u native of Guinea, 

fe and isthe largest, fercest aud most power- 

ful of the whole habu on venus. It usaalty 

Mearurer five feet in heicht, when full 

grown. The Lexi is very large in proper- 
ton to the sive of the bady. The 

Fie. 18.— Tur MITRED MoxKET. ach ismaked, presints a ee 5 

appearance. -the che uke being ofa clear viol cae conor, with variou: oblique furrows, 

Which art produced pya sitecttar development of the bone, forming a socket for the 

roots of Coe ipone ts catene f tu and doccowed alae oi el. A bright vermilion 

Devine a little above the evea, ruts down the nos), and -prende over the lip. The 

„ nel, but acente and sparkling the iris boug ofa ine nau color. The heir 
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pouches are wanting. The body is slender; the limbs long and thin; the thumbs of 
the hands small; the tail is long and slender; and the fur soft, flowing, and often 
glossy. One of the most singular of these varieties is 


THE NASALIS OR PROBOSCIS MONKEY. 


This animal is remarkable for a peculiar development of the nose, rudimentary at 
an early age, but afterward forming a proboscis capable of being dilated, having aper- 
tures underneath the bent down point, and divided from each other by a thin cartilage. 
The ears are small. and the face, together with the palms, are of a denden color, with 
a slight tinge of yellow. On the sides of the neck, which is short, and on the shoul- 
ders, the hair is long compara with that of the rest of the body. The top of the head 

: and the upper portion of the 
back are of a rich chestnut 
brown, the eldes of the face and 
a stripe over the shoulders are 
yellow ; the gencral color of the 
body is of a sandy red. The 
tall, like other parts, is dark 
8 8 N above and yellow beneath, and 
Ñ ie somewhat tufted at the tip. 
S A full beard, in the males, curis 

. up under the chin and reaches 
almost to the nose. It is an in- 
habitant of Borneo and the 
ne vhboring islands. It is gre- 
garious; is about three feet in 
height, when erect, a position 

Fra. 20.— Tux WANDEROO MONKEY. which it does not often assume. 
It can leap fifteen feet or more. Its fur is thick, and is not long or woolly. The en- 
graving furnishes a good representation of this animal. 

Portions of India literally swarm with monkeys. For instance, Bangalore, a city of 
. Mysore, is completely hidden by a dense grove, which stretches round it, and is pene- 
trated at different pointe by roads leading to the gates. Thie grove is said to be a 
perfect metropolis of monkeys.“ Swarming in thousands, they chase each other on 
the roads, caper on the hedges, chatter on the boughs, grin hungrily at every one who 
passes with apy eatable, and are a constant pest to every housewife in the city, dis 
covering unsnspected passages to her larder, foreatalling the meat, and, after rioting 
in the spoil, making a hasty retreat. 

Among those which are the most worthy of notice, or which the natives specially 
osteem, are the long-tailed and graceful Entellue, the Douc, and the Talapoin. The 
Entellus, of which we have no apt illustration, is held sacred in some parts of India, 

particularly in Lower Bengal. 

Tbe origin of the veneration which maltitudes cherish for this anima! is involved 
in the obscurity of their early history. and may be traced back to the moet remote 
“periods. The superstitions and traditions of the Brahmins, in reference to monkeys, 
hold a prominent place in the Ramayan," which has been styled a great epic 
poem.“ It describes a struggle between the Hindoo gods, on the one hand, under 
Rana, and a nation of demons on tbe other, who are called Rackschasas, and who, 
under thelr King Ravana, are supposed to reside in the Island of Ceylon. The former, 
assisted by an invulnerable tribe of monkeys, under their chief, Hoonuman, at length 
triumphed over the latter. 
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THE DIANA MONKEY 


is distinguished by the peculiarity of i bair, and was so named by Linnæus, from 
the fancied resemblance of the crescent-e haped bar which ornaments ita brow to the 
ancient poetical representation of Diana, the goddess of light, or the moon. Its color 
is peculiarly varied and grace- 
fal. The head, neck, sides, and 
middle of the body beneath are 
of a deep ash color, which be- 
comes gradually darker on the 
outside of the limbs, and is 
finally conterted Into a deep 
black on the hands. 

The sides of the face are or- 
namented with broad tufts of 
white hairs, which are some- 
what bushy, and terminate on 
the chin in a thin flat beard of 
two or three inches in length. 
The length of the animal is 
about eighteen inches, and that 
of the tail about two feet. 

Mrs. Bowdich, in describing 
her Voyage Home“ from 
Western Africa, gives an in- 
teresting account of a Diana monkey which was on board. We made acquaint- 
ance,” she says, very suddenly, and, to me, disagrecably, for I bad not till then con- 
quered the foolish aversion with which these animals always inspired me. It was a 
dead calm, the wheel was lashed. nnd all, save myself, below: nothing round us but 
sea and sky, and I bad sheltered myself with a hook in a corner protected from the 
equatorial sun. Suddenly. and without noleg, something leaped upon my shoulders, 
and the tail which encircled my throat convinced me that Mr. Jach was my assailant. 
My first impulse was to beat him off, in which case I should probably have received 
some injury; but, fortunately, I ent perfectly still, and twisting himself round, he 
brought his face opposite to mine aud stared at me. I endeavored to speak kindly to 
him, upon which he grinned and chattered, seated himself on my knees, and carefully 
examined my hands; he then fried to pull off my rings, and was proceeding to a hite 
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for this purpose, but I gave him some biscuit which happened to lie beside me, and 
making a bed for him with a handkerchief, he scttled himself comfortably to sleep, 
and from that moment wo were swor allies. 

The amusement afford d to me and others by Jack made him tolerated when his 
mischievous propensities would otherwise have condemned him to perpetual confine- 
ment. He was often banished to an empty hen-coop, but as this made no impression 
upon him I always tried to prevent it, which he knew so well, that, when he had done 
wrong, he either bid himself or sought refuge nrar me. Much more effect was pro- 
duced by taking him within sight of the pauther, who always seemed most willing to 
devour him. 

“t On these occasions I held him by the tail in front of the cago, but long before I 
reached it, knowing where he was going, he pretended to be dead; his cyca were 
closed quite fast, and every limb was as stiff as if there were no life in him. When 
taken away he would open one oye a little to see whereabouts he might be, but if he 
caught a glimpse of the cage it was instantly closed, and he became ar stiff as before, 
He clambered into the hammocks, stole the men's knives, tools, handkerchiefs, and 
even the nightcaps off their heads, all of which went foto the sea. When biscuit was 
toasting betwecn the bars of the caboose, and the dried herba boiling in the tin mugs, 
he would rake the former out and carry it away, and take out the latter and trail them 
along the planks; if he burnt his paws he desisted for a day or two: and he often 
regaled the parrots with the biscuit, biting it in small pieces, and fecding them with 
the utmost gravity. At other times he would knock thcir cages over, lick up the 
water thus spilied, eat the lumps of sugar, and pull tbe birde’ tails. When he thought 
fit to ride, he would watch behind a cask, on the daye the pigs were let loose, dart on 
their backs as they passed, dig his nails into them to keep himself on, and the faster 
they ran and the more they squealed, the happier he seemed to be. 

“His moet important misdemeanors, however, were performed to the injury of hie 
fellow-monkeys, of whom he was very jealous, The smaller ones were very obsequious 
to him, and when he called them by a peculiar noise, they came, hanging their heads, 
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and looking very submissive; and in one weck the two admitted to the cabin were 
drowned ont of sheer malice. I saw him throw the first overboard, and the poor little 
thing swam after us some time, but the ship was going too fast fur even a rope to be 
effectually thrown out, in the hope he would cling to it.“ 


THE MONA. 


More graceful in form and beautiful in its markinge than the Diana is the Mona 
Monkey. The top of ite head is of a greenish yellow mingled with a slight tinge of 
black, and the neck, back, and sides are of a deep chestnut brown, extending as far 
as the shoulders and haunchcs, when it changes into a dusky slate color, which is con- 
tinued on the limbs and the gail. The ander surface of the body and the inside of the 
limbs are of a pure and delitate white, separated from the neighboring colors by an 
abrupt line. The naked upper part of the face, comprehending the orbits of the eyes, 
together with the cheeks, is of a bluish purple; the lips, and as much of the chin as is 
without hair, are flesh-colored. On the sides of the face large bushy whiekers of a light 
straw color, mixed with a few blackish rings, advance and cover a considerable por- 
tion of the checks. Above the eyebrowe is a traneverse black band, extending on 
each side as far as the ears, and surmounted by a narrow crescent-shaped stripe of 
gray, which is sometimes scarcely visible. The ears and the hands are ofa livid fesh 
color. 

Of the Moustached Monkey several naturalists have spoken, and of ft there was à 
living specimen in the Paris Menagerie. It has a resemblance to the Mona in the 
forehead and the sides of the face, but its tuſts of hair are more gray, and it has no 
white spots on its body. Cuvier considers the species to belong to a group of which 
the Mona is the type, gentle in their dispositions, and responding to kindly treatment. 

Another curious structure of the hair ia seen in the Mitred Monkey, of the head of 
which we give also an engraving. This animal has curled hair; above, it fa bluish 
gray below, it is grayish white; a black line runs from the upper part of the ears 
acroes the head. 


THE GREEN MONKEY. 


This animal is a native of the Cape Verd Islands and the East Indies. Its color, 
which is of a grecnish-ycllow above, is the effect of the numerous rings of hair of 
various shades of yellow and black, but it assnmes more of a dark grizzled appearance 
on the sides of the body and outer sides of the limbs, which become gradually darker 
toward the hands. The face, ears, and naked part of the hands are of a jet black; the 
face is of a triangular shape, bounded above the eyes by a straight live of stiff black 
with a yellowish tinge, mecting in a point bencath the chin. The nock and 
e white; the under parts of ‘he body have a yellowish tinge; and the inside 
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of the limbs is gray. The length of the head and body is sixteen or eighteen inches, 
and that of the tail somewhat more. Like most of its family. it is brisk and frolick- 
some, and has a remarkable tendency to imitation. In this variety the Werner 
Monkey is conspicuone—eo called from an able artist to whose illustrations zoological 
works are much indebted; it is of a reddish fawn color; ita head having, as our en- 
graving shows, bands of hair of two colors, presenta a remarkable appearance. 


THE MALBROUK. 


This creature is deacrtbed by F. Cuvier as of truly arboreal habits; walking with 
difficulty on the ground, and exhibiting the greatest activity when sporting on the 
bare of its cage. The one he observed 
would sustain itself by a succession of 
darts from one side of ita cave to an- 
other, performed by the force of ita 
feet alone, keeping up this severe 
motion for a considerable time. When 
young, it was docile and mild temper- 
ed, but as it grew old, it became sav- 
age and sullen, The chief character- 
istic of ite disposition was extreme 
caution, or, as it were, un arrange- 
ment beforchand, or previous plan of 
action, Thus, in its attacks, it waich- 
ed the opportunity, when the person 
or animal was off his guard and other- 
wise cmployed, making the attack 
from behind. The countenance of this 
creature becomes more like that of 

Fra. 21.— Tux Wenner MONKEY. the baboon, as it advances in life. 
The feet are black, and so is the skin of the ears; the checks, chin, and a band abore 
the eyes are white, as al-o are the under parts and the insides of the legs; all the rest 
is of a yellowish green, and the gencral contour is so simMar to the Green Monkey, 
that when young it has been mistaken for that animal. Our engraving represents a 
side view of this animal's head. Mr. Parkyns relates the following incident, showing 
their great natural cunning; 

“ At Khartam, the capital of the provinces of Upper Nubia,” he says, “I saw a man 
showing a large male and two females, who performed several clever tricks at his com - 
mand. I entered into conversation with him as to their sagacity, the mode of teaching 
them, and various other topics relating to tħem. Spcaking of his male monkey, he said 
he was the most dexterous thtef imaginable. and that every time be was exhibited he 
stole dates and provisions enongh for the day. In proof of this, he begzed me to 
watch him for a few minutes. I did eo, and presently the keeper led him to a epot 
near a date-eeller, who was sitting on the ground, with hie basket beside him. Here 
his master put him through hie evolutions; and although I could perceive that the 
monkey had an eye to the fruit, vet so completely did he disguise his intentions, thut 
no careless observer would have suspected them. z 

“He did not at first appear to care about approaching the basket; but gradually 
brought himself nearer and nearer, till at last he got quite close to its owner. In the 
middle of one of his feats he suddenly started up from the ground on which he was 
lying, stretched Hke a 
corpse, and uttering a 
cry as of pain or-rage, 
fixed his eyes full on the 
face of the date-seller, 
and then, without mov- 
ing the rest of his body, 
stole as many dates as he 
could hold in one of his 
hind hands. The date 
man being startd out of 
countenance, and his at- 
tention diverted by this 
extraordinary move- 
ment, knew nothing 
about the theſt till a by- 
stander told him of It, 
and then he joined heart- 
fly in the laugh that was 
raised against him.” 


THE WANDEROO. 


This powerful little an- 
imal is a native of Mala- 
bar and Ceylon. Some of 
this species are described as being as large as Engiteh epanicl doge. Their general 
color ia black; the tail is of moderate length and tufted at the tip; the face is encir- 
cled by a mane of long hairs (sce illustration) of a white or light ash color. They do 
but little mischief, keeping in the woods, eating only leaves and buds of trees; but 
when cangzht, readily eat almost anything eatable. 
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THE BHUNDER OR RHE&SUs MONKEY. 


This is a Northern India monkey, migratory Jn its habits, visiting the Himalaya 
Mountains in summer. The Hindoos hold this animal in great vencration, and refrain 
from killing or injuring them, though they commit frequent depredations npon the 
plantations, The native farmers, however, leave a share for these monkeys, believing 
thie to be necessary for averting their anger, as otherwise next year they would 
destroy the whole crop while yet green, The Rhesus has a stout frame, short cars, a 
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short tail. larer callosities, the skin hanging loose abont the throat and abdomen, the 
hair rather long. the back browni-h, the lower part of the back and haunches bright 
chestnut or almost orange. the shoulders and arms lighter, It is intelligent when 
domesticated, but mischievous, cunning, secretive, and cat-like—to which animal the 
face Dears a strong resemblance, 

An intelligent traveler living in an Indian bungalow which overlooked a bazaar has 
graphically described a ludicrous instance of monkey thefta, 

“The Bhunder reclined on a roof, fronting a sweetmeat shop, feigning to be asleep, 
but every now and then raising his head to enjoy a glimpse and catch a stimulns from 
the piles of good things below. It was, however. of no use, for sitting beride his 
stores Was the scler looking as if he were fur from a doze, and absolutely * wide-a. 
wake.’ So it was for a good half hour, when the monkey got up, yawned, and 
stretched himself artfully as if he had only just awoke. He began to play with his 
tail, and even ‘made believe’ he was tying knots in it, as if on this he were wholly 
intent, but ever aud anon stealing sly looks over his shoulder at the sweetmeat stah, 
only, however, to sce the seller still there. speculating as to how he could inveet the 
proats of his stock to the bent possible account. 

“The monkey was now clearly taken aback, and so he again whiled away his time 
and impatience in some of those amusements so common to his race. But suddenly 
the confectioner rose from his seat, took up his pipe and turned toward the door of 
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his back - room for a fresh supply of the fragrant weed.’ Inetantly the monkey was 
on all-fours, and the aweetmeats were the only things he saw. In another moment 
he had cleared the street, was banqueting on the coveted dalnties, and began to cram 
his cheek-pouches with them for after-indulyence. But alas! for the spoiler! there 
were others there—a cloud of hornets had already settled on the sweete, equally 
voraciona as himself. Tis lightning-like deecent so startled them that they were 
unfitted for immediate revenge, but before he could regain the roof the hornets were 
on him in a mase, and right heartily did they sting the invader of their feast. Hie 
efforts at escape became frantic, smashing and scattering the tiles as he went on; he 
got on a roof, but it was covered with the branches of a small thorny shrub, the barbed 
prickles of which cling to the fleeh like flah-hooks, and endeavoring to shake one 
branch off, he became as entangied in them as if he were in the midst of a thicket. 
Unable to move or turn, and with his wounds bleeding. he sat a picture of helpless 
misery, if not remorse. apurted out hie stolen property from his check-pouches, and 
barked hoarscly through the bushes, The rumble of dislocated tiles without, aud the 
fall of broken plaster within. brought ont speedily a crowd of natives to the streets. 
These were soon joined by the confectioner, who approached them running, witb his 
turban half unwound and streaming behind bim for a couple of yards. All laughed at 
the discomfited thief, but as the culpit was a monkey, and therefore an object of 
respect and vencration, two Hindoos got on the roof, and with great difficulty rescued 
him from the thorny branches on which he bad become impaled, when he limped off 
as well as he could to a neighboring grove.” 


MONKEYB OF AMERTOA. 


It is a remarkable fact, that while certain species of monkeys are peculiar to the 
Old World, others are equally so to America—the four-handed animals of the one 
hemisphere never having been found in the other. The American species may always 
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be distingntthed, an the engraving shows, contrasting the rheans and the brown 
gajon, by the lateral position of the nostrils, between which there intervenes a con- 
siderable spaco. To this invariable sim of distinction may be added another less 
univecsal: for no American species has ever been discovered in which the tail is 
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wanting. This member in every such species is long, and has the under surface 
naked, which enables the animal to grasp anything tightly with its folds. This 
peculiarity is not found in any species proper to Asia or Africa. When. too, the tail 
is extended, it naturally. and without any voluntary effort, forms a hook-like curve at 
ite extremity, just as the claws of a bird contract and grasp with firmness solely by 
the bending of the leg and sinking down of the body, in the natura) posture of rest, 
on a twig or perch. In both instances, the design is the same—zecurity daring sleep, 
without any effort of the will. A third peculiarity in many American monkeys is the 
imperfect state of the thumb, which is reduced, in some instances, 40 a mere rudi- 
ment, and in others is altogether wanting. On the ground tbe Ameri¢in monkeys are 
exceedingly awkward and embarrassed, dragging themselves along with pain and 
difficulty, their loosely-jointed limbs apparently yielding no support; but in the trees 
they exhibit the most astonishing agility, suspending themselves by the tail, and 
bounding from one distant bough to another with the greatest address, or traversing 
the smallest branches with the utmost ease and rapidity. ` 


Fig. 30.—Tue ERIODE. Fie. 31.—Tae METIS. 


In one genus (Myccter) are found the Howling Monkeys, which are robust lu form; 
the lower jaw is expanded, the muzzle is prominent, and they have a thumb well 
defined, on the fore-hands, 

The Indians assert that when these monkeya fill the forests with their howling, 
one of them always chants as lender of the chorus, and Humboldt considers that the 
Indians have good ground for this assertion. One solitary and powerful voice fe 
generally distinguished from the rest for a considerable space of time. till ita place is 
taken by another voice of a different pitch. The same peculiarity has been noticed 
among frogs, and almost all animals that live together and exert their voices in uni- 
son. When any extraordinary sounds—such as the groans of a dying monkey—arrest 
the attention of the hand, the howlings are suspended for some minutes. Humboldt’s 
guides gravely assured him that to drink ont of the bony drum of one of these crea- 
tures is a certain cure for an asthma. This animal has, indeed. snch an extraordinary 
volume of voice, that the Indians ignorantly imagine that the larynx must necesearily 
impart to the water poured into it the virtue of curing affections of the lungs ! 

Our illustration of the head of the Erfude is a fair representative of this clase, 
though much smaller than some. The head is rounder; their hands are provided 
with thumbs, their tail is long and prehensile. 


THE SPIDER MONKEYS. 


The Conita is one of an extensive group cailed Spider Menkeys, which are remark- 
able for the ease, rapidity, and freedom of thetr movements among the branches of 
the forest. They move onward by means of-a series of swinging evolutions, in the 
performance of which the limbs and the tail take an equal ehare. In ascending or 
descending, or in traversing the branches of trees, the tail is constantly put in 
requisition; they coil it round branch after branch in their passage, turning it in 
varions directions, and applying it with wonderful precision, They often suspend 
themselves entirely by means of the tail, and swinging until a enflicient impetus is 

as, =, gained, launch themselves to 
i — a distant branch, or, stretch- 
ing out their arms, catch it as 
they vibrate tow..rd it. The 
tonch of the tail ir finger- 
like; and it is capable of 
seizing small objects with 
great nicety. The extremity 
of the tail is often introduced 
wa fee cr oh the fissures 
and hollows of trees, for the 
purpose of hooking out ezya 
and other substancer, The 
Brown Coaita is of a uniform 
reddish-brown color; whea 
full grown, menasnres rather 
more than two feet in length; 
the tail is a little longer. 
The hair is fine and soft. The 
Chuva, the Melanocheir, aud 
the Metis are also species of 
the Spider Monkeys. 


Fig. 83.—Tue MASKED CALLITHRIX. 


THE SAJOUS. 


The tail in the Sajou tribe has not the acute sensibility and mechanical dexterity of 
the last named. In licu, however, the strength is diverted to the limbs, which are 
well developed. There unimals are intelligent, mischievous, and inquisitive. Their 
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In their native forests in Brazil and the Guianas they livo 
So amusing are they in their 


activity is eurprising. 
in troops, feeding on fruits, grain, insects, and eggs. 
gambols that the apathetic Indiaus 
will stop in their canoes to watch 
them. As in all their movements, 
so constant and varying, the fe- 
males carry their young on their 
backs, it might be expected that 
the young ones were constantly in 
danger of injury from falls. But 
they are not; for they are provided 
with an instinct which induces 
them, in sailor phrase, to hold 
Nor is this all; structure 
aids the offepring in clinging to its 
mother with the greatest tenacity, 
its extremities, and especially the 
anterior limbs, being very strong. 

Of these, we engrave the head of 
the IIooded Sajou, the Capuchin 
Sajou, the Furred Sajon, the 
Horned Bajon, and the Horned and Monstached Sajou. The Capuchin is diftin- 
guished for the roundness of its skull, the shortness of its muzzle, and prehensile 
tail. Its food consists chiefly of Brazil nuts, of which they are extremely fond. The 
Horned Sajou attains to a considerable size, but is of gentle and tractable disposition. 
Its name ie taken, as the engraving ahows, from two bushy tufts of hair issuing from 
the base of the forehead, and producing a resemblance to horns. These mimic 
horns do not appear until the animal has reached maturity. It ie a native of Guiana. 
Another singular creature is the Horned and Moustached Sajou, who really presents a 
most comical expression. The organ of Mirthfulness is doubtless largely developed 
in his head. He is a native of Brazil. 


Frio. 33.—THe Nyctmmtsecus FELINus. 


THE MASKED CALLITHRIX. 


The engraving shows the very remarkable head of this creature. The prevailing 
color Is a grayisb-yellow ; the head and the four hands are black, and the tail is of a 
reddish hue. 

Lieutenant Edwards, during his voyage np the Amazon River, saw a monkey that 
had climbed to the top of a house, and could not be persuaded by threats or entreaties 
to come down. He ran over the roof, displaced the tiles, peeped into the chambers 
below—for there are no ceilings in that country—and when he was called, imitated an 
action he had often observed, by putting his thumb up to his nose. On being shot at 
with carn, he held before him a rag that he had picked up, and so tried to evade the 
discharge, every now and then slily peeping over the top. At last he was left to bim- 


self, and then came down of his own accord. 
The Nyctipithecnsa 
Felinns fe given asa 


¢pecimen of the Do- 
roucoull genua, Ita 
hahite are nocturnal, 
and it sleep: during 
F tie day. Greatly an- 
oe ., noved by the Nght, it 
hollow 


, secke the 
Y trunks of trees and 
* similar dark placer 
for doncealment. On. 
night npproaching, 
it glides catlike 
through apertures eo 
narrow as to be in- 
capable of admitting 
it. aud its movements 
resemble those of the 
civet tribe. The voc- 
turnal ery of this ani- 
mal is extremely loud 
and eonorons. and re- 

Fra. 34.— Tu Couxio. . semble that of the 
Jnguar. It has aleo a kind of mew, like the mew of a cat, aud a deep, hareh, guttural 
note represented by the syllables quer, quer.. When irritated, ita throat becomes dis- 
tended : and in its posture, as well ae in the pluſiy state of its fur, it resembles a cat 
attacked by a dog. 


THE COUNXIO. 


Various are the names that have at different times been given to this aronkey. Its 
head, limba. and tail are black. The hairs of the body are pale at the roots, some- 
times. indeed. nearly white. The under parts are scantily covered. The hair of the 
hend radiates froin a point, and on the sides of the forehead forms two large elevated 
tufts, with a depression between them. These tufts, when fally grown, fold over and 
conceal the ears, which are black and naked. The face has at its aides full buehy 
whiskers, which meet under the chin, forming an enormous glossy black beard. The 
teeth are large, the canines forinidahle, n 

The Couxio is agile, wild. and very dificult to tame. Tts habits are nocturnal. 
When irritated, it assumes an ereet po-tnre, grinds its teeth, mba the extremity ef its 
beard, and jninps aroand the object of ite dislike. Humbaldt says he lias scetcit in 
its fury drive ita tecth into thick boards. Nothing enrages thie monkey ro much as 
wetting its beard, In drinking. other American monkeys bring their lips to the 
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liquid: this creature inclines its head upon its shoulder. lifts the water in the hollow: 
of its hand, and carries it in this way to its mouth, and drains it with great delibera- 
tion. Humboldt thinks that this mode is adopted to prevent the wetting of the 
beard, which could not be avoided were the water imbibed in the usual way. 


THE MARMOSET MONKEY. 


The full soft fur which clothes the body of this little creature, the beautiful tufts of 
hair which, in moet species, adorn the sides of the head, the long bushy tail, the small 
fore-paws, and the crouching or semi-erect position assumed in eating, remind us of 
the peculiarities of the squirrel. It 
inhabite the woods of the tropical por- 
tions of South America that border on 
the Amazon and the other great rivers. 
The conformation of the teeth gives it 
great facilities in devouring insects, the 
crowns of the grinders having sharp 
conical elevations instead of rounded 
tubercles. 

The beauty of the Marmozets, their 
diminutive size, for some of them are 
so small that they could be entirely 
covered with a common breakfast cup, 
and their freedom from the petulance 
and malice of many of the monkey 
tribes, render them great favorites. 
Even in their native regione they are 
sold to the Spanish colonists for a considerable price. They have not the activity for 
which many monkeys are remarkable. They do not bound from branch to branch 
with bold and vigorous leaps, yet the expression of Shakepeare was appropriate when 
he spake of “the niinble Marmoset.“ These creatures are often called Ouisliti, from 
their sharp whistling cry. 

The mode of capWring these beautiful little animals is singular. Arrows dipped in 
weak poison ure dikcharged at a group, and then a great number of young monkeys 
are taken alive at once; for the titi, in falling, remains clinging to its mother, and 
if it be not wounded, it does not quit the shoulder or the neck of its parent, even 
when dead. Most of thore fonnd alive in the huts of the Indians have been thus 
captured. Those that are fall grown, when cured of a slight wound, generally die 
before they can be used to live in bondave. 

The Striated Monkey, or Striated Ouis- 
titi, is a native of Guiana and Brazil, and 
is another of the Marmoset family. The 
head and body of this animal do not exceed 
twelve inches in length. The tail measures 
nearly the same. Its face is naked and 
swarthy; ears large, and like the human. 
Its fur is long and soft, of a fine dark-gray 
or reddish-brown color, banded with black. 
On each side of the fuce it has a long tuft 
of white hairs. 

The Mico, or Fair Monkey, is another 
native of the banks of the Amazon. It isa 
most beautiful specimen of the class. Its 
head is round, its eves vivacious and 
spirited, its face and cars a lively vermilion color; ita body is covered with long hair 
of a bright silvery whiteness and uncommon elegance; tail long, and of a shining 
chestnut color. 

According to Humboldt, the Marmosct or Titi has a face the greatest resemblance 
toa child of any of its species, There is the same expression of innocence, the same 
playful smile, the same rapid transition from joy to sorrow; and when frightened, its 
cyes instantly fll with tears, The head of Weddell'’s Marmosct, which we. engrave, 
shows that its scale of intelligence does not come up, by any means, to the chimpan- 
zee or orang-ontang, and a comparison of their skeletons shows a vast difference in 
the bony structure of the frame- 
work The spinal column in these 
little creatures in especially framed 
to accommodate itself to the move- 
ments and twistings of euch agile 
animals. The tail ie most elabo- 
rately constructed. The brain is 
of a low degree of development, 
The convolntions which are found 
in the brain of the chimpanzee and 
orang are here entirely wanting. 
The skull ia well made and in 
good proportion to the body; the 
osseous covering of the brain is 
well compacted with the bones of 
the face. 

A novel mode of catching Bra- 
zllian Monkeys recently put in 
practice is worthy of mention. 
The hunters enzaved in trapping 


Fie. 35.—THE CRESTED MONKEY. 


Fic. 36.—THe Manmoser. 


Fra. 37.—Wrtr Erertr MANGABY. 


them had a lot of boots made just large enough to be drawn over a monkey's foot, 
and filled the bottoms with pitch. With these they set out for the woods. and soon 
found themeelves under the trees, where the monkeys went rattling on over their 
heads, but never for a moment removing their eyes from them. Then they placed the 


boots where they could be seen, and commenced taking off their own boots. Having 
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done this, they let them stand awhile near the little boots. All this the monkeys care- 
fully noticed. The hunters were too wiee to attempt to catch them by climbing the 
trees; they might as well have expected to snatch the moon as to lay hand? npon one 
of these little fellows. They had an casier way than this, and one more effectual; 
they sat down under the trees while the little chatterboxes were rattling on over their 
heads, but never for a mo- 
ment removing their eyes 
from them. The hunters 
now taking up their owu 
boots. having carcfully looked 
over them, drew them slow- 
ly one after the other upon 
their feet. Not a motion es- 
caped the observation of the 
monkeys. Having replaced 
their boots they hurried away 
into the thicket of uhder- 
growth not far off, where 
they were hidden from the 
sight of the monkeys, bat 
where they conld see every- 


thing that happened under the trees. They left the small boots all standing ina 
row. The monkeys soon descended from the trees, and imitating the motions of 
the hunters, thrust their feet into the boots set an a trap for them, chattering and 
geaticulating all the time in great glee. An soon as they were fairly in the boots. ont 
sprang the hunters from their hiding-places and rüshed among them. The monkeys 
affrighted at once started for the trees, but only to find that they had destroyed their 
power of climbing by putting on the boots. So they fell an easy prey to their cunning 
enemies. i 7 


Fig. 388.—TnE STRIATED MONKEY. 


CONCLUSION. 


Many other diverting incidents might be recited. In conclusion, we will briefty 
notice the comparative intelligence of the monkey, the gorilla, and man. The extra- 
ordinary instinct displayed by the higher species of apes hae led some learned 
observers to ascribe to them intellectual faculties akin to the haman. Let as look at 
these for a moment. We have already indicated the prominent peculiarities of 
cerebral organization in the chimpanzee and orang-outang, and have shown how 
greatly below the humap type that organization appears on careful examination. 
Size, conformation, infernal structure, habit», and disposition indicate the brute. 
The phenomena of instinct in the Jower animals very with the quality and character 


ef organization. The bee, the sparrow. and the beaver exhibit intelligence in the 


construction of their habitations, and in thie respect vie with the best of the ape 


family. The parrot, the magpie, and the starling are taught to mimic to the extent of 


clearly uttering words and sentences. The horse, the dog, the elephant, are trained 
to perform astonishing feats. The chimpanzee, with his relatively larger and superior 
brain, exhibits a wonderful aptitude fer imitation; this faculty, because of occasional 
instances in which it bas been carried by the animal to an unexpected extent. has led 
some men, without much forethought, to elevate him above the brute. If we visit the 
native haunts of this wisest of the beasts we do not find any «pecial marks of a more 
than instinct intelligence. The chimpanzee of to-day lives and acts preeleely like the 
chimpanzee of the past. Hie habits and disposition are the rame. In this respect he 
is no more remarkable than other orders of the animal kingdom. The inetinct which 
characterizes hie race has likewise been transmitted from ave to age. Man as an 
intellectual being gifted with powers abaia instinct is both subject to and the agent 
of change. He is progressive and improvable, Even at the lowest stage of ignorance 
and debasement. man, when influenced by ctvilizing and refining agencies, exhibite a 
striking susceptibility to improvement, The missions extablished in South Africa 
among the Hottentots and Bashmen have found among even those low racee, men 
whore facility in acquiring education soon made them indispensable aw araistants in 
disseminating the seeds of Christian truth in that darkened region. Looking at the 
ape from the phrenological point of view, we notice strong perceptive ſacultien; these 
enable him to make accurate observations, and bis quick instinct, stimulated by 
strong propeusities, or the self-protec- 
ting faculties, takes advantage of thos. 
observations for animal gratification 

We find nothing which indicates morn] 
qualities in the chimpanzee, Ite social y 


tendencies, its self-preservative quali SAA es 225 
ties, and its power to imitate, proba 7 
bly, In some respects, exceed 0 A 7 2 
capabilities as observed in other ani 

mals, but these after all are but anims W, 4 ty 
instincts, and these are common to ol! Bass 
chimpanzees. Those faculties whic! x 

in man eubserve hie purposes of men- gl 

tal and spiritual improvement; thos ~ 

of science, art, literature, and mechani- 0 8 

cal invention; those which conduce to Fie. 89.—Tue Mico. 

patience, contentment. sympathy, and devotion; those, in fine, which rige far above 
the sensuous and animal, are not found in the organization and external characteris- 


ties of the ape. The latter eate, drinks, gambolx. displaying, it is true, great dexterity 


in procuring food and providing for ite other hodily pecessities, and marvelous agility 
and balancing power, but what mare’ One can not credit it with conecientiousnese, 
bat can with veltiemnese—an animal quality: or with benevolence, bat can with paren- 
tal affection aud attachment; or with reasoning ability. but can with secretivenees, 
constructiveness, imitation, individuality, size, weight, and other perceptive faculties 
And the possession of those we have designated is sufficient to account for a)l the! . 
claimed as wonderful in the conduct of the animal. 
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Titerury Notices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Mes at prices annexed.) 


Woman’s WORK IN THE CIVIL 
War. A Record of Heroism, Patriot- 
ism, and Patience. By L. P. Brockett. 
M.D.—author of History of the Civil 
War,” ‘ Philanthropic Results of the 
War,“ Our Great Captains,“ * Life of 
Abraham Lincoln.“ The Camp, the 
Battle-field, and the Hospital.“ etc., etc. 
—and Mrs. Mary C. Vaughan. With an 
Introduction, by Henry W. Bellows, 
D.D., President U. 8. Sanitary Commis- 
sion. [lastrated with sixteen steel en- 
pravnica Zeigler, McCurdy & Co., No. 

1 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Lom- 
bard Block, Chicago, Illinois ; No. 509 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 1867. 8vo., 
pp. 799. Price, from $3 % to +6, accord- 
ng to style of binding. 
No account of the tremendous conflict 
which shook the American continent for 


more than four years can be called complete 
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well written, and many of them furnish m 
their naiveté and simplicity the deepest 
elements of pathos. In its typography. its 
fiue steel illustrations, and ita binding, 
the externals of the book are worthy of its 
contents. Mrs. Mary C. Vaughan, of 430 
Broome Street, is the agent for its sale in 
New York city. 


Six Morus AT THE WHITE 


House witn ABRAHAM LrxcoLn. The 
Story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. $1 50. 


We have received from the author's own 
hands a copy of this interesting book. 
Every loyal ear has heard of the celebrated 
picture which Mr. Carpenter produced by 
months of close study and assiduous labor 
at the easel—* Lincoln and his Cabinet“ 
and the book which chronicles the experi- 
ences of those months, especially the inter- 
views and associations with the lamented 
„ martyr“ during the progress of the work, 
must command the interest of all who 
revere his memory and sympathize with 
the great occasion which that cabinet scene 


— 


if it ignores the important part sustained | thus pictured forth commemorates. Many 
by many heroic women in the camp, on incidents are given from the ordinary 
the field, and in the hospital. The many | routine of President Lincoln's daily life 
accounts which have become familiar as | While administering the affairs of govern- 
** houscholé words.“ of women who sacri- ment which serve to innstrate the man as 
ficed the comforts and luxuries of home to he war, plain and unpolished yet earnest 
share the exposurcs and privations of the and humane. Says Mr. Carpenter in hie 
soldier at the front.“ and to nurse and preface, “My aim has been throughout 


cheer him when wounded or sick, evidence 


the part and lot she had in the matter. 


How many precious lives were saved by idealization.” Probably no better collec- 


“ministering angels“ in the camp, OF tion of characteristic sketches of Mr. Lin- 
throngh the carnest co-operation of those coin has heen published. 


who at home spared neither time or money 
that they might send to the suffering boy 
in blue needed supplies, it is impossible 
to estimate! In the preparation of the 
volume under consideration, the talented 


author and authoress strove to include | 


every name worthy a place in such a record. 
Three and a half years of labor and cor- 
respondence were expended upon it. Here 


are biographical sketches, more or less ; 


complete, of two hundred of the represen- 


` tative women, who, in camp, field, or 


general hospital, in the not less arduous, 
thongh less romantic labors of the Aid 
Societies, in the relief and instruction of 
freedmen and white refugees, in volunteer 
refreshment saloons, soldiers’ homes, or 
other labors sought to benefit those who 
were sufferers in consequence of the war. 
In addition to these two hundred, there is 
a briefer mention of nearly three hundred 
others. Of coprse, there are thousands 
more unnamed heroines of whom these sre 
but the representatives, women of whose 
noble deeds, as Dr. Bellows well says in 
his eloquent introduction, God himself 
keeps the record! It is too sacred to be 
trusted to men.“ 

Great care and judgment have evidently 
been bestowed by the authors of this work 
in their selection of the representative 
women who should find a place in it. All 
sections of the country, all classes of social 
life, all denominatlons of religious belief 
have their representatives, yet with wise 
care and reticence there is no prominence 
given to this distribution. The jealousy 
of sections, the diversity of social position, 
the variety of religions views are all made 
subordinate to the intense loyalty and 
patriotism, the philanthropic zeal and the 
earnest longing to be of service to a canse 
80 precious. 


i 
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these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at 
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Tne BAN RKRUTrr LAW OF THE 


Unrrep STATES, 1867. With notes and 
a collection of American and English 
Decisions upon the Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted 
to the use of the Lawyer and Merchant. 
By Edwin James of the New York Bar, 
and one of the Framers of the recent 
English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, 
Cloth, pp. 325. 50. 


This valuable compilation, having for 
its author a lawyer of acknowledged ability, 
particularly in cases involving commercial 
interests, and being issued at a time when 
much financial embarrassment cxists or js 
imminent, claims epecial attention. The 
numerous cases which are quoted as bear- 
ing directly upon the subject of the New 
Bankrupt Law, and showing its equitable 
bazes, are important aids to the lawyer in 
preparing a case which involves the ques- 
tion of bankruptcy. The numerous de- 
cisions in both American and English 
courts cover an extensive field of inquiry, 
and present the most complete digest pub- 
lished relating to the subject under con- 
sideration. The work is very complete as 
a law-book, and no well-selected library in 
an attorney's office or a merchant's count- 
ing-room should be without it. 

TuE Lire AND ADVENTURES 


or NIcROLAG NICKLEBY. By Charles 
Dickens. With original illustrations 
by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & 

elds. Diamond edition. Cloth, $1 50. 


If the truth were known, it would be 
found that no book published within the 
past twenty years wrought so much sub- 
stantial good in the conduct of English 
schools as Nicholas Nickleby. Certainly 
no book brought ont in such vivid and 
truthful colors the errors and abuses of 


The sanction and hearty approval which juvenile education in some parts of the 


the work has received from the U. 8. 


| Christian land.” 


Nicholas Nickléby is a 


Sanitary, the Western Sanitary, and the l book which will live green and fresh for 
Christian Commissions, eufliciently stamp i generations, and Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 


its authenticity and ‘merits. The narra- 


present it in such compact and convenient 


tives are, so far as we have had oppor- | shape that it can readily be accommodated 
tunity of observing, all interesting and ' to any library. l 
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WeE.ts’ Every Man His Own 
LAWYER, AND Bustness Form Boor. A 
Complete Guide in all matters of Law 
and Business Negotiations. For every 
State in the Union, etc. New edition, 
revised and 1 New York: Benj. 
W. Hitchcock. 12mo. 650 pp. 22 00. 


This new edition of a well-known family 
and general Law Book contains the most 
recent modifications in the modes of ad- 
ministering justice and equitable rights 
between man and man, and forms an ex- 
cellent digest of those matters which affect 
the business man or the farmer. Forms 
are prescribed for drawing the necessary 
papers in suits, and succinct instructions 
are given for their prosecution, without 
legal assistance. The gencral bankrupt 
law, patent laws, pension laws, with forms 
and advice, are fully given. Also the pro- 
visions of the different States affecting 
property exempt from execution, the valid- 
ity of contracts. collection of debts, me- 
chanics’ liens, usury, voters, licenses, etc., 
are clearly defined. The United States 
excise laws, stamp duties, post-office and 
custom-house regulations, and a multitude 
of other matters, relative to which a man 
may have occasion to inquire, are intel- 
ligibly presented. There is no better book 
of reference eo comprehensive in detail as 
„Wells“ Every Man His Own Lawyer,” 
and so well adapted to the requirement of 
the general public. —— 

By 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


Charles Dickens—‘ Boz.” With twenty- 
eeven original illustrations, from designs 
by John McLean. Authors American 
Edition. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
vi ape Green morocco cloth. 8vo. 


Great Expectations,” with its quaint 
portraitures of character, is before us, 
thanks to the Messrs. Peterson. Exhibit- 
ing the enterprise which has led them to 
expend large sume of money for the right 
to publish Dickens’ worke, they are cer- 
tainly entitled to much credit and a liberal 
patronage. It is hardly necessary for us 
to commend this book, so thoroughly has 
it worked its.way into general favor. 


CHRIST AMONG THE CATTLE. 
We have reprinted Rev. Dr. Osgood's 
beautiful sermon, *' The Gospel among the 
Animale,” in a handsome pamphlet, on 
large open type, and the best of paper. It 
is a capital miesionary document, and 
should be widely distributed. Single copies 
will be sent post- paid for twenty-five cents. 
By the dozen or hundred at first cost. 


THe Porrican Works or 
Hrwny W AD8WORTH LONGFELLOW, Com- 
plete. Diamond edition. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. Cloth, $1 50. 

The beautiful little edition of ous Ameri- 
can Tennyson will serve to render him 
more popular than ever. The hitherto 
costly editions of Longfellow complete“ 
have deterred many a lover of poesy whose 
pocket had little or no lining, from reveling 
in their metrical richness. Tennyson and 
Longfellow, à la diamant, though costing 
almost nothing, grace our library with 
their neat and graceful covers. 


TRE MARYLAND EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL, a School and Family Monthly 
devoted to Popular Instruction and 
Literature—Organ of the State Board of 
Education and of the Commissioners As- 
socintion. Editorial Committee: Rev 
L. Van Bokkelen, LL.D., State Superin- 
tendent; Rev. John N. McJilton, A.M., 
City Superintendent: Dr. Samuel A. 
Harrison, Easton; Willlam H. Farquhar, 
Euq.. Sandy Spring: Jamen L. Bryan, 
Exq., Cambridge ; v. T. 8. C. Smith, 
Belair; E. S. Zevely, Managing Editor, 
Cumberland, Md. Terms, $ a year. 
This new candidate for popular favor is 


nicely printed, and will, we doubt not, do 
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a good work for education in that State, 
where it ia so much needed. We were a 
little puzzled by one of the titles in the 
first number, which reads as follows: 
Colored Education in the United States.“ 
The writer does not tell us whether it is, 
or is to be, red. white, or blue.“ We 
wait to be informed as to the color, shade, 
hue, or tint to be advocated. 


AMERICAN Pomo.tocy. AP- 


PLES. By Dr. John A. Warder, President 
Ohio Pomological Society ; Vice-Presi- 
dent American Pomological Society, etc. 
Large 12mo, pp. 744, and 293 illustra- 
tions. Price, $3. New York: Orange 
Judd & Co. 


One of the best works yet written on the 
Apple. The author is a ripe scholar, a 
practical fruit-grower of long experience, 
and stands at the head of his calling. 
The firet 375 pages are devoted to propaga- 
tion, nursery culture, selection and plant- 
ing, cultivation of orchards, care of fruit, 
insects, and the like; the remainder is 
occupied with descriptions of apples. A 
list of selections for different localities by 
eminent orchardists is a valuable portion 
of the volume, while the Analytical Index 
is the most extended American fruit list 
ever published. A complete classification 
of apples is given. Fruit-growers will 
welcome this book as a valuable and long- 
wished-for addition to pgmological litera- 
ture, and it will be found equally useful to 
the novice and the experienced orchardist. 
The book will be scnt post-paid, from this 
office. 


A Wowman’s Secret. By Mrs. 
Caroline Fairfield Corbin. 12mo., pp. 
440. Price, $150. Chicago Central Pu 
lHiehing House. 

A very creditable piece of Weatern book- 
making, 20 far as paper and printing go. 
But what of the character of the work? 
What is its object? This is its dedication :’ 
“To JoHN STEWART MiLL. The Author 
would hereby express her admiration and 
gratitude for hia noble efforts in behalf of 
the enfranchisement of woman.“ There! 
can the reader now guees the object of this 
portly volume’? Here are the mottoes, 
which farther rhow the spirit of the author. 


„Force rules the world still; 
Has ruled it; shall rule it. 
Meckness is weakness ; 
Strength is triumphant ; 
Over the whole earth 
Still it is Thor’s day.“ 
LONGFELLOW. 


Ere long a fairer morn shall rise, 

With purer air and brighter skies, 
When Force shal) lay his scepter down, 
And Strength shall abdicate his crown ; 
And love incarnate sway the race 

With wisest power and tenderest grace. 


Passing the Prefacc, which is modest 
and brief, Mre. Corbin discloses, in part, 
what she means, by the Table of Contents. 
We give it in full. 

Chap. I.—A Bachelor and a Baby. II.— 
The Lion and the Mouse. HI. — Woman's 
Wit. IV. - About Moncey 1 V.— 
A Woman who wasn't Strong-minded. VI. 
Tooke che va. Love Making. VII. They 

n shall be one flesh.“ VITI.—8ome 

a Woman's Sphere. IX. 
—Hyasterics. X.—An Old Man's Dream. 
XI.—The Making of Men, a ne 
8 - 


— 


Idea eoncernin 


Silent Shrew. XIII.—Chjeſiy Mctaph 
cal. XIV.—Hyaterics, Male Species. 

A Deed Without a Name. XVI.—Hen- 
pecked. XVII.—From Jernsalem to Jeri- 
cho, XVIIL — An Embarrassed Lover, 
XIX.— A Chapter which Weak-minded 
Persons are adviscd to skip. XX.—A 
Motherless Child and n Childiess Mother, 
XXI.—The Incapables. XXIT. — Among 
the Vines. XXIIL.—Mjss Hidalhuber 8 
Summer Bonnet. XXIV. -A Professional 
Visit. XXV.—The First Law of Courtship. 
XXVI. — Joel's Secret. XXVII. — How 
Mrs. Moss paid the Doctor. 


XXVIII.—4 
@ 
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: Man’s Love. XXIX.—The Right of a 
Woman to have a Husband. XXX.—The 


Verdict of the Sewing Circle. XXXI.— 
Milton Gaines, Jr. XXXII.— Rose Color. 
XXXIII.— The Right of a Man to Whip his 
Wife. XXXIV.—The Ark of the Lord in 
Tabernacles. XXXV.—The Power that in 
Stronger than Love. XXAVI.—A Love 
that was Free. XXXVII.—The Flower of 
the s. XXXVIII.-— Our Best Society. 

.—A Sacrifice for the Public Good. 
XL.—Two Equal Souls; one Round, Per- 
fected, Whole. XLI.—The Pestilence that 
Walketh in Darkness; the Destruction 
that Wasteth at Noonday. 

To say that this is a most spicy, racy, 
readable book, would but faintly express 
the fact. Whether it will meet with favor, 
depends entirely whether or not the reader 
agrees with the author. We will neither 
predict nor prefudge. The work will speak 
for itself. 


KELLOGd's UNITED STATES 


MERCANTILE Reaiater. For the year 

1967-8. Octavo. 1042 pp. Price, $3. 

7 D, Kellogg, 116 Nassau Street, New 
ork. 


A want of space prevents at present any- 

thing more than this brief announcement 

of this most useful work. We shall de- 
scribe tt more at length at another time. 


Toe WINE CULTURE IN Cari- 


roanta. By Henry Gibbons, M.D. 
12mo., 48 pp. Price. % centa. H. H. 
Bancroft & En., New York, Publishers. 


A graphic history of Temperance in a 
very small compass. The author says 
there are three classes of men for whom 
this work is not intended: Ist. Those 
who estimate the welfare of society by the 
étandard of dollars and cents. 2d. Those 
who acknowledge no obligation to their 
fehow- men in the way of labor or sacrifice. 
Sd. Those whe live to eat and drink. 
From this it may be inferred where our 
author stands on the question of Wine 
Culture in California. 


Aust Marcaret’s TROUBLE. 
A Tale of Love, Selfishness and Retribu- 

- tion, By a New Writer. Philadelphia: 

. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 1 vol., 
octavo. Price, % cente. 


It is understood that this story. has been 


written by the daughter of Charles Dickens. 
This is her first work; and if one may 
jadge of the fair author by her book, 
she is cortainly a sweet and modest young 
lady. It is a charming story, free from all 
deadly crimes and monstrous vices; a 
quiet atory of selfishness on the one hand 
and of love betrayed on the other; sorrow 
je gently touched, and sinſulness dealt 
with as it should be dealt with in life— 
tenderly, yet abhorrently. 


Tue CRITTENDEN COMMERCIALI 
RITHMETIO AND Bustnnes MANUAL.— 
igned for the use of Merchants, Busi- 

news Men, Academies, aud Commercial 
N By John Groesbeck, Consult- 
ing Accountant, Principal of Critten- 
den's Philadelphia Commercial College. 


Abridged Edition. Philadelphia: E. C. 
& J. Biddle, 508 Minor Street. 1867. 
Price, $1 25. 


In the 216 12mo pages of this compact 
volume may be found more of practical 
utility to the student and business man 
than in many far more pretentious works 
of three times the price. The object of 
the book,“ as ably set forth in the preface, 
“is to impart that practical knowledge 
which is daily required in business life. 
Business is based upon comprehensible 
principles and facts, and a knowledge of 
them will promote efficiency in actnal 
transactions. Practice only can impart 
skill in application; but practice enlight- 
ened by knowledge sooner acquires pro- 
ficiency, and saves from many errors and 
much useless drudgery.“ Instead of lay- 
ing duwn rigid rules. to be blindly followed, 
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teresting places. 


places seen. 


of Agriculture. 


turist. 


Mr. Groesbeck has adopted the motto, 
* knowledge is the guide of practice.“ and 
explains and fully elucidates alt dificult 
and complicated problems. It is a practi- 
cal, comprehensive work, and one that we 
can cheerfully and confidently recommend 
to our readers. 


Over Sea; or England, France, 
and Scotland as seen by Henry Morford. 
12mo., pp. 371, price 81 50. New York: 
Hilton & Company. 


The witty, rollicking author started out 
from home to see something of the Old 
World. and he saw it. He is a good ob- 
server, and can describe to the life just 
what he sees. He hag put his observations 


and his thoughts in his book. Those going 


to Europe should read it as a guide to in- 
Those who have been, 
should read it as a reminder of pleasant 
Those who can not go in per- 
son, may, by the aid of this book, go men- 
tally, and see all the sights worth seeing. 
We could wish the enterprising publishers 
had printed so interesting a bouk with bet- 
ter type and on better paper. It is hand- 
somely bound. 


Messrs. A. WILIIAMuS & Co., 
of Borton, have nearly ready for general 
sale—CHEMISTRY OF THE FARM AND THE 
SEA. 
“ Boston Journal of Chemistry and Phar- 
macy.” 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. And GEYELIN 
PovuLPRY BREEDING, ina Commercial roint 


of View. With an introduction by Charles 


L. Flint, Secretary of Massachusetts Board 
12mo, with 27 illustra- 
tions, $1 B. 

These two excellent works contain the 


most recent and useful information in 
their respective departments, and are pub- 
lished at a price which brings them within 


the reach of every enterprising agrical- 


BacKBONE; Photographed 


from “The Scalpel.” By Edward H. 
Dixon, M.D. New York: Robert M. De 
Witt. 12mo.; pp. xii. 396. Cloth, $1 5v. 


This volume is made up of gieanings 
from The Scalpel,’ of which Dr. Dixon 
is editor, but it must not Be supposed that 
those gleanings are merely selections, and 


not reflections of that editor's own brain, 


whereas the truth is, that the“ backbone” 
of the compilation is his dictum. One can 
find amusement and information in the 
book. Much of a physician’s sick-bed ex- 
perience is divulged, and quackery, stu- 
pidity, blundering, and inefficiency in 
medical practice reccive their meed of jus- 
tice without stint from a pen wielded by a 
severe censor. The book is not made up 
even in part of mere professional techni- 
calities, but is clear, cogent, forcible, and 
in some portions sprightly and graceful. 
The chapters on Tartar-emetic.“ To- 
bacco,” Nature as Physician,” * Cruci- 
fixton of Children,“ Fashionable Dress.“ 
and The Life Force,“ deserve the heedful 
reading of all classes. 

Tuk Orp PATROON; or, the 


Great Van Broek Property. Bx Jas. A. 
Maitland. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, 306. Chestnut Street. Fancy 
Cloth, gilt, $2. 


Thie author evidently posressce a Keen 


insight into human character and disposi- 
tion, and though the personages introduced 
are mainly those of the old Knickerbocker 
families of New York, some twenty years 
ago, they are brought before the reader 
with great vividness of description. The 
locale of the story is in the northern part 
of New York State—the situation of the 
Van Broek property—with pleasant diver- 
gencies to Albany and New York city, ren- 


dering the story exceedtugly interesting. 


completing the ninth volume. 


By Jas. R. Nichols, M. D., editor of 


Stories. By A. L. O. E. 
Cloth, $1 10. 


People. 
Cloth, 92 3%. 
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CHAMBERS’? ENCYCLOPEDIA, a 


Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for 
the People, on the Basis of the Latest 
Edition of the German Conversations 
Lexicon. INustrated by wood engrav- 
ings and maps. In Parts; 25 cente cach. 


Noe. 117, 118, and 119 of this invaluable 
work are just received from the publishers, 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
No. 117 
contains an excellent article on the United 
States, bringing its history, in a condensed 


form, down to the year 1866. Nearly fifteen 
pages are devoted to this article alone. 


— — — 


Neu Books. 


Among the late issuer Of the press not 


elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mentton the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :} 


Tne PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER'S 
Companion; Containing Rules and Regu- 
lations in everything relating to the Arts 
of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and 
Glass Staining, with numerous useful and 


valnable Receipts; Tests for the Detection 
of Adulterations in Oils and Celors, and a 
Statement ofthe Diseases and Accidents 


to which Painters, Gilders, and Varnishers 


are particularly liable, with the simplest 
methods of prevention and remedy. With 
directions for Graining, Marbling, Sign 
Writing, and Gilding on Glass, 
are added Complete Instructions for Coach 
Painting and Varnishing. A new edition 
of this valuable work is now ready, and 
may be ordered through this office. Price, 
post-paid, $1 50. 


To which 


Tur CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF NEW 
Illustrated. 


Tue Sinox or WaSsHMOTON. For Ltttle 
By F. C. Adams. Illustrated. 


Ceuta; or, the Force of Example. Tus- 


trated. Pp. 100. Cloth, 50 cents. 


How to Make Money, anD How ro 
Kerr Ir. By T. A. Davies. Cloth, $1 75. 


TEMPERANCE ESSAYS, AND SELECPIONS 
FROM DIFFERENT AUTHORS. Collected aud 
Edited by Edward C. Delavan. Fourth 
Edition. Cloth, $1 75. 


NıcuoLas NICKLEBY. (Diamond Pii- 
tion.) With Illustrations, $1 75. 


Post-OFrFricE DIRECTORY FOR 1867. Al- 
phabetical List of Post-Offices in the United 
States, Rates, etc. Revised and Corrected 
by J. Distarnell, to January, 1867. Paper, 
$2 25. 

Goop ExOIL Is; or, Popular Errors in 
Language. By Edward S. Gould. Cloth, 
$1 8. 

THE BANKRUPT Law or THE UNITED 
STATS. 1867. With Notes, and a Collec- 
tion of American and English Decisions. 
Cloth, $8 75. 

FRIENDLY Worps with FE.LLOW-PIL- 
erms, By J. W. Kimball. Cloth, $1 15. 

Lorre Witpe’s Picnic. By Grand- 
mother Hope. Illustrated. Cloth, 90 cts. 

Ovzn-SEkA; or, England, France, and 
Scotland as scen by a Live American. By 
Henry Morford. Illustrated. Cloth, $2. 

TuE RESURRECTION OF THE DEaD. By 
Rev. George S. Mott. Cloth, 81 15. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS FAMILY, 
A novel. By Clara Mundt (Mrs. Louise 
Muhlbach.) Paper, 81 75. 

THe Rep Bumok: a Temperance Story. 
By Thrace Talmon. Mlustrated. Cloth, $1. 
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Toe NOTARIES AND COMMISSIONERS’ 
Haxpsoox. Containing Forms, Fees al- 
lowed, Practical Suggestions and Refer- 
ences, etc. Paper, 90 cents. 


TuE TWELVE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 
War: a History of the Eastern and West- 
ern Campaigns, in Relation to the Actions 
that Decided their Isene. By W. Swinton. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $4. 


Hon op WASHINGTON AT Mocnt VER- 
NON, and ita Aseociations. By J. A. Wine- 
berger. Illustrated. Paper, 40 cents. 

Tux Bints or PLEASURE. The Story of 
Cupid and Psyche. From Apuleius. Cloth. 
$1 15. 

May-Day, AND OTHER Pircra. By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Cloth, $2 B. 

FAMILIAR Lessons FoR New CHURCH 
Sunnay-ScHoo.s. Sq. Amo, pp. 96. Cloth, 


60 cents. 


FOLLOWING THE LEeapER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


GILBERT'S Last SUMMER at Raron, 


and what it Taught. By Glance Gayerd. 


Cloth, $1 73. 

Tue PreLrc Dest or THE UNTTED 
States. Its Organization; its Liquids- 
tion: Administration ofthe Treasury: The 
Financial System. By J. 8. Gibbons. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, 82 8. 

A Trip To THE AZORES OR WESTERN 
IaLanps. By M. Borges de F. Henriques. 
Cloth, $1 45. 

Grorcs Lee; or, Making the Best of 
Trials. By Mrs. Mary J. Hildebarn. N- 
lustrated. Cloth, 90 cents. 


History or ENGLAND. In Rhyme. Ob- 


long. pp. 48. Cloth, 81 65. 


THE MODERN CARPENTER AND BUILDER. 
New and Original Methods for every Cut 
in Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand-Railing. 
By Robert Riddell. Ilustrated. Cloth, 
$5 50. 

Tae CHRIST OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED: 
the Voice of the Church against Artaniesm, 
Strauss, and Rénan, with an Appendix. 
By Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D. 8vo, pp. 432% 
Cloth, $3 W. 


MANUAL OF Leaat Stupy. For the Use 
of Students. By Scott R. Sherwood. 8vo, 
pp. 8. Paper, 60 cents. 


THe LAWYER IN THE ScnHoo.-Roon. 
Comprising the Lawe of all the States on 
important Educational Subjects. Com- 
piled, Arranged, and Explained by N. 
McM. Walsh. Cloth, $1 40. 

AMERICAN PomoLocy. Apples. By Dr. 
John A. Warder. 200 Illustrations. 120. 
pp. 744. Cloth, 63 25. 

A MANUAL OPF ELEMENTARY GEONET- 
RICAL DRAWING, involving Three Dimen- 
sions. For Use in High Schools, Engineer- 
ing Schools, etc. By 8. Edward Warren, 
C. E. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


TESTIMONIALS OF AMERICAN STATESWEN 
AND JURISTS TO THE TRUTHS OF CHRIS- 
TiaNITY. By Hon. Henry Wilson, U. 8. 
Senator. Paper, 10 cents. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE. 
Besides cunvassing for the JougnaL, and 
looking to preminms for remaneratien, 
many persons of both sexes, North and 
South. East and West, are doing well in 
the sale of our books. THE Nsw Pura- 
oGNomy is found to “take” as a gubserip- 
tion hook. A copy is procured to exhibit 
when persons subscribe. Then the work 
is ordered in lots of 5, 10, 20, and even 100 
copies have been sent to our agent at one 


time. Young men 8 5 tee of 
employment can engage in thie with. profit 
tot e and Belege to the public. 


G 
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fo our Correspondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we wili try to 
respond in the “ next number. Your 
“ Beer Taoucuts” solicited. 


AN ORDER FoR Books. JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a shest by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE is. 


SCIAL NOTICE O. vin to the crowded 
stale of our columna generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating lo PuysioLocy, PHRENOL- 
oT, PuysiogNomMy, PsycHoLocy, Ere- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
val SCIENCE or MAN. will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
G SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 


Memory—Toracco.—I am 
an old man. For sirty years I have used 
fobacco. I think my memory is as good as 
when I was young. I always have, and 
think I shall ever, enjoy @ smoke. You 
new reformers of the present day are 
riding theory to death, are you not? I feel 
confident that Iam not any the worse for 
my constant use of tobacco from boyhood 
to old age, for I am now sixty-nine years 
old. Please give the public a faithful view 
of this subject.—E. o. 7. - 


Ans. Our correspondent has evidently 
been endowed by kind nature with a tough, 
energetic constitntion; otherwise so viru- 
lent a poison as tobacco, used from nine 
years of age upward, would have broken 
him down and sent him full of pains and 
penalties to an untimely grave. Probably 
ten thousand people have been induced 
by our personal advice to quit the use 
of tobacco; they have gained from ten 
to forty pounds in weight, and they 
come in their thankfulness to congrat- 
ulate themselves and to thank us for 
their delivery. The human system is cap- 
able of enduring great strains before it 
breaks. Men can learn to use arsenic or 
laudanum so that thcy can take enongh at 
once to kill fifty men who are not accus- 
tomed to it. But the strain the system 
receives is evinced by the nervous pros- 
tration and delirium occasioned by the 
withdrawal of the drug. It frequently 
happens that tobacco users do not appar- 
ently suffer in their own person very ma- 
terially, but their posterity are cursed by 
all the debility naturally resulting from 
abnormal indulgence. <A medical friend 
of ours tells us a good story on this point. 


A mau thus accosted him: ‘ Doctor, my | Pe 


father was an inveterate smoker for sixty 
years, and died at ninety.” Our friend 
replied: *' Ah! you look as if you belonged 
to a family that had some stamina and con- 
stitutional vigor, and probably there was a 
large family of yon!“ Les, there were 
twelve of us.” How many of yon are 
etil alive? What has become of the 
younger members of the family who re- 
ceived their constitution after your father 
had been for a long time a great smoker!“ 
The man hung his head and replied, ‘‘ Well, 
the six younger ones are dead. They 
never seemed te have much constitution.“ 
‘This tells the whole story. The deleterious 
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| effects of the tobacco used by the father 
were evinced in the children; and while 
the father’s constitution remained com- 
paratively sound. the children born to him 
first inherited enough of his strength to 
live and grow up, but the younger ones 
were born without strength and stamina; 
and everybody wondered why such robust 
parents should be so unfortunate with 
their children The soundest one of this 
family will not live to be ninety. If one 
touches his sixty-fifth year be may consider 
himself fortunate. Rheumatism or dys- 
pepsia, or both, nearly always attend npon 
habitual users of tobacco, and we hold that, 
though a man himself may stagger under 
the burden of dissipation, he has no right 
to inflict upon a family of children the 
damaging influences of his own bad habits. 
If a man were to poison children one by 
one with arsenic so that they should not 
be permitted to see the fifteenth year, he 
would be called a monster, and be hang ac- 
cordingly. He who, by the use of liquor, 
tobacco, or by gluttonous practices poisons 
the life of his children and sends them to 
early graves, commits just as great a 
crime as he who commits the double crime 
against nature and God by administering 
the deadly drug direct. We advise our 
friend to gradually quit his tobacco, to 
smoke less and less from week to week, 
until at the end of six months he shall have 
reduced it to a merely nominal amount, 
and then drop it altogether; and we doubt 
not, old as he is, he will be improved by 
the change, though he is too far gone ever 
to know how much he has damaged him- 
self, how much better and higher a life he 
might have lived by abstaining from that 
poisonous drug. It is only the man who 
has had experience on both sides of a 
question who is qualified to form a judg- 
ment that covers the whole ground. We 
remember an illustration of great consti- 
tutional vigor enduring diestpation for 
many years in the case of old Dr. S., of 
Conn. He was stout and solid, and well 
made, eminent in his profession, but 
equally known for his love of liquor. We 
remember sceing him stand surrounded by 
a number of rum-drinkers, he holding in 
his hand a glass of rum. Some one said: 
Well, Doctor, some people say that rum 
haets men. Now, you are a doctor, and 
you know about rum; what do you think 
afit?” „Well.“ said the Doctor, looking 
at his glass of rnm, “I have drunk liquor 
etty hard for forty years, and have been 
drunk a great mery times within that 
period of my life, and am strong now at 
seventy-five years of age ;” but hesitating 
& moment, his common sense and his 
scientific knowledge came to his rescue, 
and he added: “and perbaps if I had not 
drunk liquor I might live to bea hundred.” 
That tells the story. 


8 
TEMPERAMENT— MARRIAGE, 


—A lecturer has advised those with light 
hair to marry those with dark bair, and 
vice versa. Is this good advice? and would 
rsons marrying companions with hair of 
the same color be likely to disagree ? 


Ans. We think this the true method— 
those who have too much of the vital and 
mental should marry those who have more 
of the motive temperament, so as to equal- 
ize the extremes. But marrying compan- 
fons with hair of the same color does not 
indicate that they would disagree, more 
especially if the color was the right one 
& medium between two extremes. But 
two persons of very light complexion, or 
very dark complexion, would not be likely 
to harmonize ao well as two persons of a 


medium temperament, each possessing 
seer an equal degree of all the tempera- 
ments. 


—— . — — — — — 


DELINEATION OF CHARACTER. 
—You should ask your questions of the man 
who marked your chart. We can not spend 
our time working out puzzles or interpret- 
ing charts marked by others. It is not in- 
frequent for people to get a chart marked by 
some strolling phrenologist whose name 
we never heard, and then send the charts 
thus marked to us to study out and inter- 
pret. Some of these men send ns a three- 
cent stamp to prepay the anawer, but most 
of them do not. We wieh it understood 
that this kind of work is not in our Jine, 
and mere thanks, if we had the disposition 
to do it, would not be an equivalent for the 
work. Ask all your qnestions at the time 
your head is under the hands of the ex- 
aminer, and if there are doubts which you 
would have removed, send for a * Mirror 
of the Mind.“ 


FisuIixG.— We are desired to 
state the conditions on which a young man 
may become one of a crew or party about 
to engage in the coast fisheries for 
mackerel, cod, etc. Will some one of our 
readers please reply through this depart- 
ment, stating time of sailing, length of 
voyage, cost of outfit, of what it consists, 
and probable profits or wages, together 
with such other information as a landsman 
who desires to spend a summer in this 


pursuit may wish to know. 


_ Extinction or FAcULIIES.— 


Will any of the faculties become extinct 
through neglect or inactivity ? 


Ans. No; but they may become inert 
and almost powerless. The talent buried 
may become dim, rusty, opaque, but is not 
annihilated. It is the use of the powers | 
that gives strength, activity, success, and 
the approval of the Master. Fish have 
lived in caves for years, ages perhaps, in 
tota] darkness, having no use for eyes, and 
when caught are found to have only the 
rudiméfts of eyes, which daylight and use 
would develop. So with dormant faculties. 
Quakers may, and do, ignore tune and 
mysic, but they can not destroy the faculty. į 
Every well-formed Quaker baby born into 
the world will have all the organs of body 
and brain the Almighty intended it should 
have, except in cases of idiocy. 


F ASCINATION—PsycCuoLoGy. 
—Cun persons communicate their thoughts 
to each other silently and without gestures ? 
and if so, how? fs there snch a hg: as 
psychological fascination ? If there is, how 
can it be acquired ? 


Ans. This whole snbject of psychology, 
clairvoyance, fascination, and mesmerism 
will be found explained and clucidated in 
that large volume entitled *‘ LIBRARY OF 
MEsmeEnisM.” Such questions are con- 
stantly being asked, and we must answer 
them generally by referring to the work 
above named. It would require fifty pages 
of the JOURNAL to satisfy inquiries on the 
subject. 


A victim who wishes advice 
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Thie includes taking all the sleep you 
need; sleep enough, no matter if it be ten 
honre. Eat nutritions diet: avoid spices, 
condiments and stimulants. Pat fruit in 
abundance, so as to keop the liver in an 
active condition. Eat coarse bread, that 
made of uuholted wheat meal is best, Eat 
but little greasy food, no pastry, candies, 
or pickles. Take active exercise. live in 
the open air, or be where there is plenty 
of light, and you will be in the way cf 
gaining size and strength. 


LITERATURE.—It is a well- 


known fact that our leading literary jour- 
naliets do not even read articles which are 
sent to them unless they come from their 
regular contributors,” How, then, can 
young writers gain an audience with the 
public by whom they wish to be judged ? 
And how can they proceed in order to 
obtain pecuniary compensation for articles 
which arc really meritorious $ 


Ans. Let them start journals of their 
own. The field is open, and free to all. 
But it is not a fact that editors read only 
articles from regular contributors. But 
there must be something novel, original, 
rich, or racy, from unknown writers, to war- 
rant Insertion. It is much easier to drive a 
team of well-broken horses than to handle 
colts. Young writere getting experience 
and age come to rogard their earlier efforts 
with anything but favor, and would gladly 
recall the same. 


Girts AND Bors.—Should 
they be educated together ? 
Ans. We are requested to give our views 
on this question through the JOUBNAL, 
and will do so at an early day. 


Publishers’ Department. 


CHANGE OF ADpREss.—Sub- 
scribers when stating the fact of their 
removal give us the place to which the 
JOURNAL should be sent in future, but fail 
to state their former address. The follow- 
ing is a sample: 

Ep. A. P. J.: Str—Plesse forward my 
JOURNAL in futuré to me at this place. 
Truly, Joun SMITH, 
' Smithville, N. T. 
Now, as our subscHbers are all entered 
under the head of their respective resb- | 
dences—towns, villages, or post-offices—it 
is evident that we should have s difficult 
task to find Jotin Smfth's former residence, 
or which particular John Smith had ‘re- 
moved. The following is a specimen of 
the style such letters, apprising us of 
change of addrees, should be written in: 
Ep. A. P. J.: Sr Please to change the 
address of my JOURNAL from my former 
residence, Jonesborough, N. T., to Smith- 
ville, Smith Co., N. Y., and oblige, 
Truly. Joun BETTE. 


Ovr Piano PREuTUM.— Mr. 
John Jones, of Pittston, Pa., to whose 


should give us his address, any address, so blind daughter we sent a piano recently, 
that we can answer by letter. Wecan not as premium for subscriptions, writes us in 
even name the infirmity in this JounnaL acknowledgment of its receipt: The 
for which he asks advice. But we may piano arrived safe and in good condition. 
venture to admonish him to keep clear of It is an elegant instrument. I can not find 
all quack doctors who swindle and poison words to express my feelings of gratitade 
their victims. , for your kindness and liberality in present - 
ing a piano valued at $480 to my dear hlind 
daughter. * * I have called in many 
of my friends to see.the piano, and amang 
them teachers and professors of music, 


GAININ G WEIGUT.—In hav- 
ing my head examined at your establish- ` 
ment à few weeks since, I was told that I 


ought to ire, if possible, a weight of 
1 ounge o correspond with the.size of and they all unite in prononnolng the 
my head, whieh in 22 ‘inches. I am 18 piano an excellent instrument.“ Accom- 


years of age and weigh 1%) pounds. I ; 
drink neither ten nor ates nor amoke or Pauying the letter are certificates of roso- 


chew tobacco. How shall J increase my lutioms passed by Thistle Lodge No. 512, 
weight? : Gahonto Encampment No. 96, and Gahonto © 
Ans. By living rightly in all respects. Lodge No. 314, I. O. of O, P., of which Mr. 
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Jones is an esteemed member, awarding 
thanks to the editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for his kindness and liberality. 
To whom shall we send the next piano? 


A Pocger Kincpom.—We 
have pocket, or small, editions of books, 
pistols, spy-glasses, and why not of other 
things? Our aristocratic neighbors across 
the border want a kingdom. They don’t 
like republica nor provinces. The words 
kingdom, empire, etc., sound grand in 
monarchical ears. “Little Hard Scrabble” 
would never amonnt to much, but change 
the name and call it Great Hard Scrabble, 
or Royal Hard Scrabble, and it is quite 
another thing. So Canada, Labrador, Nova 
Scotia, etc., simply mean certain desig- 
nated places—unimportant except for fish- 
ing, lumbering, plaster, and potatoes, But 
erect these places into a KINGDOM, and 
something more mighty is indicated. Then 
let them be backed up by England, Scot- 
land, the Shetland Islands, and ‘‘all out 
doors,“ wouldn't it be grand? Then what 
would we be? Only poor republicans and 
democrats. We shonid not wear cockades 
with lions, unicorns, etc., like our neigh- 
bors: nor should we have ever so many 
„ footmen,”’ lackeys, and sycophants 
hanging on; nor a swarm of hungry beg- 
gare, made so by the foolish expenses of 
footish fellows aping foolish royalty. But 
why will Americans submit to sach non- 
sense? Here is a paragraph from a New 
Brunswick paper, which explains itself: 


The St. John's (N. B.) Globe complains 
thus: That we are to enter upon a course 
of extravagance in the new kingdom is 
pretty certain. The President of the 

nited States, who governs about forty 
millions of people, has a salary of only 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and green- 
backs at that. The 
our little kingdom of four million people 
is to have a salary of fifty thousand Jollars 
in gold.“ 

And a long line of petty officers in the 
train. There is no justice in taxing the 
people to support a useless monarchy, 
nor will an enlightened people submit to it. 
It is only an ignorant populace that will 
consent to pay for uecless pomp and cere- 


mony. Have a pocket kingdom if you 
will—toe prefer a republic. gù 


rovernor-general of 


Tae TurKisn Baru.—W hen 
in the old country,” we were induced to 
take a Turkish bath, simply to try its 
effects. We very soon learned that this 
sort of bath exceeded all similar luxuries. 
The wet-sheet pack, the vapor bath, the 
Russian, the douche, shower, and so forth, 
were not to be compared with this. We 
procured all the books, pampbiets, ctreu- 
lara, etc., giving information as to the con- 
struction and management of the Turkish 
bath in Europe, and sent the same to our 
much-esteemed friend and former coad- 
jutor, Charles H. Shepard, M. D., of 63 
Columbia Street. Brooklyn, then conduct- 
ing a first-class water-cure. He took the 
idea,“ and at once erected a Turkish bath, 
which we believe was the first opened in 
America. It worked beautifully, and was 
largely patronized. Others were started 
in New York and Boston. The Doctor was 
desirous to learn from personal observation 
the working of the Tarkish bath in Great 
Britain and Ireland, as well as on the Con- 
tinent. With this view he eet sail more 
than a year ago on a tour, to viesit all the 
great public baths of Europe, extending 
his journey even to Constantinople, from 
whence he brought home all that is known 
of the Turkish bath, ancient and modern. 
He saw how potent for the relief of rheu- 
matic aches and pains; how almost magical 
for the removal of skin diseases; and how 
renovating this, to him, newly discovered 


agency proved to be. He decided to enlarge 
his facilities, so as to accommodate a larger 
number of applicants— of both sexes—and 
has recently, at great expense, fitted up on 
his own premises the most sumptuous set 
of Turkish baths to be found in any country. 
They are as clean and as elegant as a Fifth 
Avenue drawing-room, entirely free from 
bed odors and sulphurous smells, common 
in some of these warm places. We con- 
gratulate the Brooklynites. so blessed with 
cburches, on this excellent means of phys- 
ical regeneration. Those who wish to 
know more about this Eastern—heathen— 
institution, may send to Dr. Shepard a 


stamped envelope properly addressed to | othek dermed." 


themselves, in which to receive a descrip- 
tive circular by return post. 


ANYTHING You Want.— 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


tion to our means of physical culture. It 
is undoubtedly the best apparatus ever 
devised for home use. It is adapted to the 
clergyman's study, to the parlor, and, in- 
deed, to any and all homes.” 

We have the apparatus on sale. 
stamp for circular, —— 


We are indebted to the 
Skandinavisk Post for the following favor- 
able notice: Af PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED hafva vi emottagit 
aprilha&ftet, och hinviea till var rekommen- 
dation | numro 47.—Denna journal är af sa 
mangfaldigt intresse, aft hvarje skandi- 
navisk familj skulle törmera sitt husbibli- 


lack 


Send 


We are compelled, b 


of apace, to defer the publication of Queen 


Elizabeth” until the August number. 


—ꝝ— ——— — 


Every day letters reach us from far, far Fry 8 — 
away.“ asking if we will“ be so kind and 5 mx 5 st o Kün: 
5 laa a purchase ra 3 = dred miles to New York solely for the par- 
pins, a skein of thread, a piece of tape, fieh- pose of obtaining a phrenological exami- 
hooks and lines, photographic pictures, | nation, with advice as to what profession, 


ef ks, mapē, ee PEDS a trade. or business would be best adapted 
tA, Cape, contre 3, carpets, and 80 to their talents, health, and success in 


[Jury, 


PPPPPALP LLY — 


Business. 


Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department, We disclaim responsibility 
or what may herein appear. Matter witi 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
apace occupied, at the rate of 50 centa a line.] 


ALBANY Law School. The 
next Term of this School commences on 
the first Tuesday of September, 1867. 

The Professors are Hon. Ina HARRIS, 
LL.D., Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., 
Amos Dean, LL.D. 


Circulars obtained by addressing 
AMOS DEAN, 


this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


— 


forth, and send them by return post or ex- 
press, C. O. D. To save time, we give this 
public answer. On receipt of the cost, we 
will buy and forward anything merchant- 
able to be found in this market—except | 
poisonous liquors, tobacco, lottery tickets, 
and other nuisances. These things and 
the like we will not touch, taste, nor per- 
mit others to do ro if we can prevent it. 
All the great express companies call at our 
store, 389 Broadway, N. Y., daily, and give 
receipta for all sorts and sizes of boxes, 
bundles, and parcels. Our country friends 
may remit what amount they please, by 
check, draft, or post-office order payable to 
our order, and we will send anything they | 
wish—from a cake of soap to a grindstone 
or an anchor. Elephants are scarce at 
present; but cats, doge, monkeys, and 
donkeys may be had in any quantities. 
Send on your order, and the money with 
it. 


DRAwING Tretru.—tThe den- 
tist, thanks to recent developments of 
science, is no longer an object of terror to 
young and old. Nitrous oxide, pronounced 
the most efficient and harmless among 
anesthetics, has wrought the wonderful 
change. By its administration the martyr 
to decayed and aching tecth falls into a 
profound sleep of a few minutes‘ duration, 
and awakes to find the osseous troubles 
no longer festering in his jaw—the source 
of all his ill departed. A skillful and ex- 
perienced hand is to be preferred in the | 
delicate operatigns of dental surgery, and 
we would recommend no other. Dr. Col- 
ton, of Cooper Institute, in this city, prob- | 
ably has drawn more teeth with the use of | 
nitrous oxide than any other American 
dentist, and some of our assistants speak 
in terms of strong commendation of his 
efficiency. 


Owing to a surplus of pre- 
pared matter for our present number, we 
have been obliged to lay over until our 
next our usual installment on Physiology. 
On that subject we have in hand Adul- 
teration of Food,” Water Cure.“ Adopt- 
ing Children,“ and other items. 


The Gymnastic apparatus, 
or Bacon's Home Gymnasium,” adver- 
tised in the JouRNaL, is admirably 
adapted for the purposes of gradual 
physical training. Its completeness and 
portability are unequaled by any other 
similar device. Dr. Dio Lewis, speaking 
of it, says: I congratulate the public and 
Mr. Bacon upon this important contribu- 


i life. Though this is a good investment, 


the fifty dollars might be saved, and the 
information be obtained by means of like- 
nesses. Persons wishing our aid in this 
way, who can not afford to visit the city, 
may send us a prepaid envelope properly 
addressed to themselves, asking for the 
Mirror of the Mind.” This will give in- 
formation as to what likenesses are needed, 
proper measurements, terme, etc. 


825 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYX. 


Munn & Co., No. 37 Park 
Row, New York, Publishers of the Scixn- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, Solicitors of American 
and Foreign Patents. 

Twenty-two years’ experience in obtain 
ing Patents. 

Thirty Thonsand Applications for Pat- 

== ents made at their agency. 

Tue HELIOTYPE PROCESS.— | Consultations and Advice to Inventors 
This process of engraving by means of | free. 
photography and chemicals is now in suc- | Pamphlets Containing Laws of all Coun- 
ceaeful operation in this city, and promises | tries free. 
soon to supersede the old methods of wood A Handsome Bound Volume, Containing 
engraving. Many of the cuts which illus- ' 150 Mechanical Engravings, and the U. S. 
trate our article on Man, Monkeys, and Census by Counties, with Hinta and Re- 


Gorillas,“ in the present number, were cipes for Mechanics, mailed on receipt of 
executed by this method. and they are 25 cents. am. 


quite equal to the original copy” in our 
estimation. Cute No. 1 to 4, 7, and 15 to 
87 are good specimens. As work can be | A collection of Quadrilles, Contra Dances, 
done much cheaper by heliotypy, the new ' Waltzes, Polkas, Polka Redowas, Schot- 
process can not fail to recommend itself to | tisches, Mazourkas, and Serenade Pieces, 
publishers; and we would refer our co- | arranged for TWO VIOLINS, CLARINET, 
temporaries to the advertisement of the | CORNET, and BASS. In Five Books, one 
Heliotype Company, whose p for each Instrument. Price of the Set, 
may be seen on another page. $6. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
5 OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 
CHAS. H. DIT SON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


Tue QUINTETTE ORCHESTRA. 


Roman CaTHo.ics.—We are 
making slow progress in procuring por- 
traits and biographies of the more promi- 
nent American priests—bnt we shall event- — — 
ually succeed. There seems to be a disin- Waters’ Square AND Up- 
clination on the part of some to appear in RIGHT PiAxos, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
print. But it is not our intention to either | OReans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
libel or to deify them. They are simply and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
human beings, just as good as others who | payments received for the same. Second- 
conduct themselves as well, and will re- hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
ceive courteous treatment at our hands. | Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 


Public men belong, in a measure, to the 
public, and may be seen. In showing up 
the Protestant clergy to our readers we do 
them no harm; nor shall we treat the 


Catholics less kindly. It is our intention 
to give the Jews a similar treat. All want 
a hearing, and it shall be the aim of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to exhibit all 
the leading religions and religionista, with 
their preachers, pricats, and rabbis, to an 
intelligent inspection of their varions 
merits. We have already given groups 
of the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists. and now give the Baptists. 
When ladies who are not before the public 
vee us to excnse them from ap ng in 
print, we always respect their wishes; but 
we feel no such tenderness toward white 
cravats or clerical robes. If we are not 
mistaken, they are like the rest of us—all 
sinners. But we will handle them gently, 
and point out their faults in all kindness. 
Such as are to be consigned will be judged 
by a Power higher than themselves. 


— — — — 


Digitized by Google 


discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New 7-octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward. Warerooma, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS. 


Dr. Dio Lewis’ TRAINING 
School. for Teachers of the Nsw GYMNAS- 
rics will hold its Erzvexts Seasron in 
the Gymnasium in Essex Street, Boston, 
beginning on the Ist of July, 1887. For 
a circular, address Dr. Dio Lewis, Box 12, 
Boston. 2%. 


For SaLE.—A file of New 
York Daily Times, from January, 1862, to 
the present time. Terms low. Address 
“ ArT,” care of Mr. 8. R. Wella, No. 389 
Broadway. it. 


p ee 


1867. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCY AND 
DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED 
States.— Joseru U. Orvis, President; 
Joun T. HII. I., Cashier. 


THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
363 Broadway, Corner of Franklin Street. 


TERMS FOR BANKS AND BANKERS’ 
ACCOUNTS: 


Takes New England Money at 1-10 and 
New York State at 1-4 per cent. discount. 

Checks on Albany, Troy, Boston, Phila- 
delphia. and Baltimore, etc., at par. 

Interest collected, and credited in Gold or 
Currency, as directed. : 

Revenue Stamps supplied—$20 with 4 per 
cent. discount. 

Revenue Stamps supplied—$100 with 4 1-2 
per cent. discount. 

Revenue Stamps supplied—$1,000 5 per 
cent. discount, 

Al classes of Government Securities 
potent and sold. 7-3U's exchanged into 

`s. 

Redeems for National Banks, at present, 

without charge, using the Bills in our 


business. 
J. U. ORVIS. President. 
JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 


June, 2t. 


—_— 


Advertisements. 


SAAR — —— 


` [Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad» 
verlising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 


Dr. S. B. Smrrua’s ELECTRO- 


Maenetic MAchixks. — The only ones 
where a true únmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the“ Six 
current“ contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is 5% one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called ‘Six current 
machine has nearly double maguetic 
ower.” The book I allnde to will be 
ound interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 
N.B. The Magnetic power of my intensi- 
fed Direct Current raises nine pounds, 
»The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
ves a much stronger physiological effect 
I have seen from any other apparatus. 
B. SILLIMAN, Jr., Yale College.“ 
Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 


Address DR. S. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 


W ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to 
155 per month, everywhere, male and 
emale, to introduce throughout the United 
States the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior mapner. Price ony 
$19. Fully warranted fof five years. e 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, mere beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
Elastic Lock Stitch.“ Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 


SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CavutTion.—Do not be imposed upon by 


other parties palming off worthless cast- 
{ron machines, under the same name or 


otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really U cis cheap machine manu- 
factured. Jn.,4t. 


Boarpine in NEw York.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 18 and 15 
Laight Street. We have od rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

Lonnie Bartus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


— 


Tne AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 


Montsxiy.—Devoted to Popular Instruc- 
tion and Literature. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, NO. 42, VOL. IV. 


I. The Instruction of the People in the 
19th Century. Part II. Popular Education 
in American Schools. By M. E. de Lave- 
leye, in Rerue des Deux Mondes. 

I. A Journey to Ashango Land. By J. 
J. Stevenson. 

III. Self. Culture. By Prof. E. North. 

IV. Solomon's Words Concerning the 
Rod. By T. W. Wills. 

V. A Plea for a Neglected Study. By J. 
B. Drury. 

a Pugge—A Dialogue. By Whitte 
ore. 

VII. John Boyd. A Story of School 
Life. By W. W. Tafts. 

VIII. Mathematical Geography. R. S. J. 

IX. Unwise Legislation on Corporal 
Punishment in Schoo]. By the Editor. 

X. Poor Policy. By the Editor. 

XI. Breakers Ahead. By the Editor. 

XII. Educational Intelligence. United 
States, Great Britain, France. ; 

XIII. Current Publications: Chemistry 
Voice and Action—New America—In- 
tellectual Development of Europe —The 
Open Polar Rea—_Literatare = Nataral The- 
ology The Nation— The Naturalist, etc. 
Pin V.—What is New in Science and the 

rts. 

XV. Recent Inventions for Schools.— 
Crayon Holder and Spelling Stick. 

I. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Positions. 
noe II. School Properties for Sale and to 
ent. 

XVIII. Descriptions and Price Lists of 
School Books, Maps, Globes, Desks, and 
all Articles for Use in Schools. 

Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
mail, prepaid, 15 cente. 


CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 


Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in 
exchange for a little work in the Educa- 
tional fleld, a co 9 0 Webster's Royal 
Quarto Dictionary, Price, $12. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Publishers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 


Tuost DESIRING A SUPERIOR 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS, 
(HIGHEST PREMIUM.) 


should obtain Dr. Kidder's SELP-OPERAT- 
YNG, latest improved, bearing the PATENT 
LABELS of 1860 and 186i. 


Address for full information, 
DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
480 Broadway, New York. 


HERALD OF IIEALTH.— In 
order to let those who have never seen 
this valuable monthly judge of its merits, 
we will send it three months ON TRIAL for 
80 cents, $2 a year, 20 cents a number. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight Street, 
New York. 


ImMENSE Prices PAID FOR 
OLD Booxs. 

CHEAPEST Book STORE IN THE WORLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau Street, 

New York. j iy. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, 


showing the facts in regard to the many 
different E r of electricity, as now 
recognized by scientific men, will be sent 
to any address, free of expense. 

Address DR. JERO KIDDER, 480 
Broadway. New York. 


ScaLes.—A large variety of 
improved Weighing Scales for Stores, 
Markets, Factories, Families, etc., at re- 
duced prices—every Scale warranted. 


D. YOUNG, Agent, 56 Courtland Street, 
below Greenwich, New York. 
pot a and Howe's Scales always on 
n 


— aed 
For TE Derar.—Haslam’s 
Magnifying Tubes can be worn on the 
head and concealed from view by the hair, 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assemblies, Send fora pan 
hilet to K. HASLAM, 32 John Street, New 
ork, Feb. 6t 
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New York HYGEIAN HOME 
AND SwkDisn MOVEMENT CURE.—N. D. 
Thompson, M.D., has rented house No. 117 
Waverley Place, New York, a few doors 
weet of Washington Square, where patients 
can promenade in the grove at pleasure, 
and convenient to Sixth Avenue cars. 

He has eecured the services of competent 
associate physicians, male and female, and 
efficient help in all departments; and is 
prepared to afford the bes: facilities for the 
euccessful treatment of all forms of disease. 

He is also prepared to visit patients in 
city or conntry; and to lecture on Hygiene 
at any convenient point where all necessary 
preparations have been made, and from 
twenty to thirty days’ notice has been given 
him. He may alro be consulted by letter, 
stating fully the patient's symptoms, man- 
ner of living, and age, and inclosing five 
dollars for prescription. 

The table is strietly vegetarian, but freely 
supplied with the best fruite and vegetables 
that can be procured in this market. 

The cooking department is under the 
direct supervision of a graduate of the 
Hygeio-Therapeutic College. one of superior 
ability and experience in that department. 

The moral and religious influence of a 
Scriptural Christianity will, so far as pos- 
sible, be encouraged throughout the entire 
Institution, and devotional exercises will 
be conducted daily, to which all are kindly 
invited to attend. 

For further particulars address N. D. 
THOMPSON, M.D., 140 West Sixteenth 
Street, until the tirst of May, 1867, after 


that 117 Waverley Place, New York. M.3t. | 


Tue AMERICAN NATURALIST, 

a Popular, Illuetrated, Monthly Magazine 

of Natural History punished by the Exsex 
Institute, Salem, Maes. 

Terms: $3a year. Single numbers 25 cts. 


Contents of Vol. I., No. 4. 
The Recent Bird Tracks of the Basin of 
Minas. By C. Fred. Hartt. A.M. 


Ra e 169. 
The Habits of the Gorilla. By W. Win- 
wood Reade—page 177. 

The Moes-Animals, or, Fresh Water 
Polyzoa. By Alpheus Hyatt, concluded. 
With a Plate —page 180. 

The Land Snails of New England. By 
155 Morse, continued. Ulustrated page 

Parasitic Plants. By G. D. Phippon. 
Illustrated — page 188. 

Oyster Culture. By F. W. Fellowes 
page 106. 

he Scorpion of Texas. By G. Lincecum, 
M.D. Illustrated—page 203. 

A Note from the tar North. By J. T. 
Rothrock—pae A. 

Reviews: Prodrome of a Work on the 
Ornithology of Arizona Territory. By 
Elliott Coues, M.D.—page 209. 

Natural History Miscellany. Bolany.— 
The Lotne—pazge 210. 7 .— Artificial 
Nests of Insectivorons Birds in Switzer- 

Geology. — Advance of 


lana = poge 211. 
Geologſcal Science—page 212. Aficroscopy. | New York, or A B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 


The Microscope in Medical Juriaprudence ; 
The Polycystina—page 213. Explorations 
and Works in Fronted page 13. Cor- 
.— The Trichina spiralis. N- 
lustrated. The Study of Science and the 
Classics. The False Scorpion—page 214. 
Natural History Calendar. The Insects of 
June. Illustrated—page 220. Proceedings 
of Scientific Societies—page 224. It 


MEN AND TIMES OF THE 


REVOLUTION; including correspondence of 
ublic men, and reminiscences and inci- 
nts of the American Revolution, by 
WInsLow C. Watson. Post-paid, $2. 
Address S. R. WELLS, New York. 


THE Masonic HARMONIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of tho Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 


Published under the auspices of Bt. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 


Price, $1. Sent free of post on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Cata es ot 
Masonic Booka, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 

MASONIC PUBLIS AND MANU- 
FAC CO 


483 Broome Street, New York. 
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A. A. CONSTANTINE & Co. “s 
Persian HEALING Soap is what every one 
wants for the Toilet, Nursery, Bath; all 
Eruptions of the Skin, Chapped Hands, 
Diseased Scalp, ete. 

We will make it for the INTEREST of an 
EXPERIENCED CAXVASSER, in each county 
in the United States and Canada, to take 
the Agency, and sell it to EVERY FAMILY. 
Sample sent free, on receipt of 50 cents. 
Call or address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 

5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
BALDNESS CURED. 

Mauasnre. A. A. CONSTANTINE & Co.: It 
is with pleasure that I can recommend your 
Persian Healing Soap for baldness; it is 
bringing my hair in beautifully. con- 
sider it the best Hair Renovator in use, 
and would recommend it to every one who 
is troubled with baldness, or falling off of 
the hair. M.M. Couzs, 218 Atlantic Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. J. D. Apams, Pastor of the M. E. 
Church, Bloomfield, N. J.. writes: Of your 
Persian Healing Soap I can speak with 
confidence and in high eulogy. It is a 
charm. It heals with unusual rapidity. I 
don't want to be without it. 

The cleansing, healing, and tonic proper- 
ties render it valuable for the toilette, as 
well as in cases where cutaneous diseases 

revail. For washing the wounds of 

orses, the Soap is highly recommended.— 
Ed. Turf, Fidd, and Farm. 

According to promise, I inform Bas of 
the success that has attended your Persian 
Medicated Soap. It has ered Pimples on 
the Face and Neck, Itch. Salt Rhenum, Sun- 
burn, Ch: pped Hands, and Indolent Ulcers ; 
and knowing the medical ingrediente, will 
say itis the hest medicated in the mar- 
ket. Yours reepectfully, WTLLIAM WYNN, 
Chemist and Draggist, 160 Fulton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hyciexic Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compreesed Air Bathe, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-clase Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address II. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y tr 


AGENTS WANTED in every 
County of tbe United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the Uniled States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacifc 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed r 
are plainly shown. This te a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 
giving full particulars and terms. Address 

AYLORD WATQON, 16 Beekman Street, 


West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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New Music. 


THE Musica, CASRKETr.—A 
collection of Gems ſor the Piano. . 
ed by Frederick Blume. Price 20 eta. ea 

No. 1. VER RirrLRE— Waltz. 
No. 2. WII DraxG-Galop. Itische. 
No. 3. MEET Me IN THE LANE — Schot- 
No. 4. BarneY O'Hea—Waltz. 

5. Pappy’s THE Bor—Variation. 
No. s CONSTANTINA Brown—Variation. 

. 8. 


Up ann Down—Galop. 
Krss (Il Bacio) WALTZ. 

No. 9. Guarps WaLtz. 

No. 10. MABEL 5 

No. 11. Hun as 

No. 12. NATIONAL Arps. 1st Set. No. 13. 
Do., 2d Set. No. 14. Do., 8d Set. 

No. 15. AMERICAN MgLopies. ist Set. 

No. 16. Do., 2d Set. No. 17. Do., 3d Set. 

No. 18. Inisn Ams, Ist Set. No. 19, do., 
2d Set. No. 20, do. 3d Set. No. 21, do.4th Set. 

No. 2. ScorcH MELODIES, ist Set. No. 
, do., 2d Set. No. 21, do., 8d Set. No 
25, do., 4th Set. 

No. 26. AMERICAN Hornrrpes, Ist Set. 

No. 2B. Do., 2d Set. 

No, W. Java, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN. 
Marches. 

No. W. Hows and Buy a Broom. Waltzes. 
1 30. PRETTY LITTLE SARAH. Schot- 


Music sent by mail, securely wrapped 
on receipt of the marked hn oa 
FREDERICK BLUME, 

- + + : 208 Bowery, New York. 
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General Items. 


WANTED. — Repeated calls 
for competent phrenologists reach us from 
all quarters. The last call is from several 
subscribers in Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 
We are promiscd a warm reception by the 
natives and others. Who will go? We 
must stick to the large audience we now 
address through the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
RAL, 

Another call“ is from SYDNEY, New 
South Wales, Australia. Another from Ja- 
maica, West India Islands; and still more 
pressing calla come from several parts of 
the new Dominion of Canada. These appli- 
cants object to anything green,“ with a 
*brogue.”’ In fact, we are obliged to spend 
considerable time writing letters declining 
invitations. Good phrenologists, like phy- 
sicians, will always have enough to do 
where they are. — 


THe New ANNUAL OF Pare- 
NOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY FOR 1866 will 
be put to press early in the autumn. A 
Umited space will be given to appropriate 
advertisements, at $50 a page; $30 for half 
a page; or $15 for a quarter of a page. We 
expect to print at least 50,000 copies, on 
good paper, and the whole will be illus- 
trated with numerous portraits of distin- 
guished personages, Including biographies 
and characters. It will be an excellent 
medium for advertisere. 


% MonsieuR Tonson Come 
Aagarn.""—A former generation had their 
laugh over the persecutions and annoy- 
ances suffered by the poor distracted 
Frenchman. We reproduce the poem, with 
illustrations by CHAPMAN, for the enter- 
tainment of the present generation. We 
think it equal to the best of modern comlc 
literature, and worthy a place in "Lire 
ILLUSTRATED.” — 


Tu Law. We have receiv- 
ed the catalogue of the Law Schoul of the 
University of Albany, N. Y., for 1866-7, 
from which we learn that the institution is 
in a flourishing condition. There is some 
satisfaction in having for professors such 
men as Hon. Ira Harris, Hon. Awasa J. 
PARKER, and Amos DEAN, LL.D. The next 
term commences in September. There is 
no better law echool in America. Anyone 
contemplating the study of law should send 
stamps to Prof. Dean for a circular. 


Soar! Soar! Soap l- We 
sing to beautiful soap, not the soft slimy 
soap used to scrub floors, wash dirty linen, 
or scurvy pigs; but the fine, creamy, toilet, 
which leaves no unplcasant odore, is the 
sort. Such is COLGATE'S AROMATIC, ad- 
vertised in thie Jounx AL. Then there is 
Griswold's Sonay Toilet Soap, and the 
Sonsy Floating Bath Soap, which claims 
to be “buoyant upon the water, float- 
ing on its surface like a cork, and never 
softening or wasting like other so-called 
soaps. Its effect upon the body is invig- 
orating and healthful." Then there is CoN- 
STANTINE'S PERSIAN He atina Suar, notic- 
ed in a former number. This is also high- 
ly perfumed with an odor very much like 
tar—not in the least disagreeable to one 
accustomed to it. We regard this an ex- 
cellent soap in all reepects. 


Ovr Books IN Uran.—TuHe 
photographic artists, Mesars. SAVAGE and 
OTTINGER, of Salt Lake City, recently 
opened a somewhat extensive book store 
in that Rocky Mountain paradise, and 
have ordered from us a stock of books, 
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basts, etc. It is the intention of these 
gentlemen to do what they can to place 
within reach of the Western pioneers all 
that is new and useful in literature. We 
send many JOURNALS to all the Western 
Territories, of which Uran must become 
the great central mart, a stopping-place 
on the road across the continent. 


Ix tHe Works.—Onr neigh- 
bor Bogardus, photographic artist, corner 
of Broadway and Franklin Street, is taking 
some of the fineet pictures to be seen on 
this great thoroughfare. Besides the merit 
of clearness and sharpness, his pictures 
have the special merit of correct posture. 
The artist go places his sitter as to bring 
out his chRracter.“ To one he gives a 
front view; to another a side view or pro- 
file; to another a three-quarter view, de- 
pending on the expression. He must, in- 
deed, be something of a physiognomist to 
be so uniformly successful in catching 
the spirit of his subject. Among those 
recently taken for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, now being engraved, are por- 
traits of Du Chaillu, the gorilla hunter; 
Naat, the artist, who hae been called the 
Doré of America; and Hon. Richard B. 
Connolly, oar comptroller of New York. 

Mr. Bogardus is one of the earliest and 
one of the best photographers in the city. 
Whether he ls competing fora Paris medal, 
we know not, Ilis work commends itself. 


For THE LAPDIES.— The 
Fashion Magazines are all recommending 
Bradley's celebrated Duplex Elliptic or 
Double Spring Skirt as the most graceful 
and elegant as well as the most durable 
and economical skirt made. 

See advertisement. 


A New KEROSENE Burner. 
—Dr. A. H. Platt, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
bas invented and patented a lamp, which 
he calls the VIicronr' - described in ad- 
vertisement—said to be superior to all 
similar burners. It is described on another 
page. — 2 

How To Swim.— We have a 
little book entitled “Tur SWIMMER'S 
Quibe," illustrated with several engrav- 
ings, showing how this healthful and in- 
teresting art may be learned. Besides 
these, it contains those moet sensible 
Hints to Swimmers,“ by Dr. Franklin. 
Also, the Effects of Bathing on Health; 
Time and Places for Swimming; Alds in 
Learning to Swim; the Cramp; Entering 
the Water; Striking Out; Diving or 
Plunging; Swimming in Deep Water; 
Treading Water; Thrnsting; Floating; 
Artificial Aid; Swimming Under Water; 


on the Back, cte. With remarks on the 
Canses of Drowning; How to Save Per- 
rons from Drowning; Resuscitating the 
Drowned, and all that is necessary for a 
erson to know preparatory to leaping 
nto river, lake, or sea, Ther Swimmer's 
Guipk” will he sent by mail, post-paid, 
for 25 cents. Address this Office. 


Some of the engravings 


which illustrate the article entitled Mon- 
sieur Tonson,“ were engraved for us by Dr. 
E. Alexander Anderson, of this city, who 
ir now ninety-onc years old! He has deen 
engaged in engraving for over seventy 
ycare, and is known among artiste as the 
“father of wood engraving,” although his 
first attempts were on type metal. He first 
illustrated a work published over seventy 


years ago, entitled the * Looking-Glass,” 
a book of instructive and short moral 
stories, well known even now. Althoagh 
inde pondent, the Doctor--who is a regular 
graduated M.D.—is never idle. He is hale 
and hearty still, and we bope be has many 
long years of uscfuluess before him yet, 


* 


An ola story ina new dress. 
By John Collins. 


HERE lived in London, in 
the days of yore, 
A Frenchman, exiled from 
his native shore; 
Poor, friendless, forced by 
fortune long to roam, 
At last he found within its 
TT walls a home, 
| Nor wife nor children cheer- 
ed his lonely hours, 
| For him nosunshine brought 
the birds and flowers 
But, hermit-like, he loved 
the world to shun, 
In quiet solitude, till life 
— was done. 
—— He read, or smoked, or doz- 
a3 ed the livelong day, 
Or with his spaniel whiJed the time away. 
Yet he was kind; the beggar knew his door, 
And starving children blessed him o'er and o'er. 
The neighbors proudly claimed him for their own, 
Till“ Bon jour, Monsieur /” seemed no foreign tone. 


Thus peacefully the worthy man grew old, 
Unvexed by care or cankering thirst for gold; 
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In close retirement, each succeeding year 
Rolled on unmarked by doubt, or hope, or fear. 

It chanced, howe'er, a wicked wag, who knew 
How much our friend withdrew from public view, 
Resolved to tease him, merely out of fun, 

And thus the plot mischievously begun. 

One night when Monsieur had retired to rest, 

A rousing knock his slumber deep distressed. 

He rubbed his eyes“ Mon Dicu! vat ’ave w. here? 
Who-o-o’s dat?” he stammered, in suspense and fear. 


Whose name is Thompson, if I guess aright, 
For I must know his whereabouts to-night” 
“Ab! sare, we 
know your 
voice—de oder 
day 
You knock a9 loud, 
you frigit my 
por vits away. 
7%. Indeed, sare, 7 
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And his poor victim raised his drooping head, 
Glad to believe his vile tormentor fled. 


Years puss (d. and yet his strength knew ne decay, 
~ Though sober thoy ht hel tinged his hair with gray 


cote), Sti strena, in partiot wimbers rung, 
fod tue ars, he sung: 


uls disturbed hus utehtiy rest, 


4 


ond by Panzer pressed: 
peace he hoped to dic 
tan alien sky. 
were howling loud, 
‘vy shroud ; 
Yl Stone 
„d alone. 
ed, 


[Jury, 1867. 


Is it the tread of fast approaching day, 
Or speeds the storm along its furious way ? 


A louder sound bis very sou! appalls, 


As if a crash of thunder burst the walls. 
His hair on end, and shive: ne with the cold, 


The night-rebe slipping trom his nerveless hold, 
‘The unwieldly door, with p ir unlocked at last, 


He steps aside 19 shun the piercing blast. 

A spectral form, In deep sepulchral tone, 
Solomin and ghey he aii tu ap ak—a groan, 
One wild despecriug ery esce ned him then, 


“ Begar! here's Monsieur Tonson come again!“ 


PP APAE ... K 


Down fell his larnp—he rusted outside the door, 
With terror frenzied, and was seen no more! 
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Man, kunwethyrell. II wialen centers thew ; 
To none man seems Iznvble, hut t mn. — Yonny, 


THE HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


PORTRAIT, WITH PHRENOLOGICAL DESCRIP- 
TION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr, Cotrax has a very large brain on 
a well-formed though lithe and slender 
rather than corpulent body. The qual- 
ity of the whole organization is excellent. 
The shape of his head is peculiar consid- 
ering its circumference. It is very long, 
very high, and narrow between the ears. 
Causality with the perceptive faculties 
are the largest organs in the intellectual 
group, while Benevolence and Conscien- 
tiousness predominate in the moral re- 
gion. Approbativeness is sufficiently 
large to make him ambitious to excel, 
and to merit the good opinion of worthy 
men; the affections are strong enough 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


to hold him to the domestic circle. Self- 
Esteem is barely sufficient to give him 
the necessary dignity to command atten- 
tion; but this lack is counterbalanced by 
his large Firmness and Conscientious- 
ness, which make him steadfast in the 


right, and a firm opponent of that which 
he can not approve. 

Cautiousness is well developed, impart- 
ing care and prudence. Acquisitiveness 
is moderate; the acquisition of property 
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secondary matter. Secretiveness is not large. 
He is candid, outspoken, and free, though his 
large Cautiousness acts as a check upon what 
would otherwise make him too transparent. 

His Language is well evinced by the fullness 
of his eyes; those features are in him very ex- 
pressive. They have a peculiar laughing 
brightness, and their frank glances straight- 
forward at their object indicate a kindly, open, 
upright nature ; taken as an indication of char- 
acter, they seem to embody all the peculiari- 
ties of his being. Mirthfulness is well indicat- 
ed by the broad, high, almost square forehead. 
The mouth is expressive of humor and good- 
nature, while the finely cut lips indicate genial 
affection and decision combined. 

Mr. Colfax does not live in the lower region 
of his brain. The great comparative height 
of his head would show him to be possessed 
of an intellectual, moral, and spiritual na- 
ture. The imaginative and esthetic faculties 
are well developed, inclining him to be a lover 
of the beautiful; but his tastes in that respect 
would usually be subordinate to the useful. 

He should be a clear, practical reasoner; a 
just though merciful judge; an earnest advo- 
cate, a warm and ardent lover, a brilliant wit, 
and a sound. sensible man. He is not crucl or 
vindictive, but would incline rather to the 
side of lenity; though his Conscientiousness 
and Firmness would hold him to his duty 
to God and his country. Taken altogether, 
his would pass for a good head. He has a 
good, honest face, and is genial, amiable, and 
companionable. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, was born in New 
York, March 23d, 1823, and is a lineal de- 
scendant from General Schuyler and Captain 
Colfax, both of Revolutionary celebrity. Of 
his early life in New York little can be glean- 
ed; but all the academical instruction he was 
favored with was received before he had 
reached the age of ten years, and that was ob- 
tained chicfly through his own diligent appli- 
cation. That he assiduously made use of his lei- 
gure time for mental improvement while follow- 
ing the vocation upon which he depended for 
support, is manifest in the superior cultiva- 
tion and rare abilities which characterize him 
at the present day. 

At the age of thirteen he went to Indiana, 
where he entered a printiug-office, and con- 
tinued to follow the pursuit of printing, with 
degrees of advancement, until about the year 
1844, when he became editor and proprietor of 
the South Bend Register. Mr. Colfax was then 
only twenty-one years of age; but by his en- 
ergy and his sterling integrity he had worked 
his way up into a positien of influence and re- 
sponsibility. The paper he published was a 
political organ in the interest of the Whig 
party. Its circulation was not extensive, but 
its editor strove to render it a uscful and 
healthy journal; and it was not long before he 
tained considerable reputation for his bold 
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avowal of honest sentiments, for his temperate 
habits, and his substantial abilities ; and event- 
ually he became an influential leader in the 
politics of Indiana. ° 

Fortunately, we are enabled to gain an in- 
sight into the character of Mr. Colfax as he ap- 
peared when an editor. At an entertainment 
given by the representives of the press in Wash- 
ington to Mr. Colfax, an address was made by 
Mr. Wilkinson, in which occurs the following 
passage : 

“ Eighteen years ago, at one o'clock of a 
winter moon-lighted noe while the horses 
of the staze-coach in which I was plowing the 
thick mud of Indiana were being changed at 
the tavern in South Bend, I walked the foot- 
way of the principal street to shake off a great 
weariness. I sawa light through a window. 
A sign, ‘The Register, was legible above it, 
and I saw through the window a man in his 
shirt sleeves walking quickly about like one 
that worked. I paused, and looked, and 
imagined about the man, and about his work, 
and about the lateness of the hour to which 
it was protracted; and I wondered if he was 
in debt, and was struggling to get out, and if 
his wife was expecting him and had lighted a 
new candle for his coming, and if he was very 
tired. A coming step interrupted this idle 
dreaming. When the walker reached my side 
I joined him, and as we went I asked him 
questions, and naturally they were about the 
workman in the shirt sleeves. ‘What sort 
of a man is he? Ile is very good to tke 
poor; he works hard; he is sociable with all 
people; he pays his debts; he is a safe ad- 
viser; he doesn’t drink whisky ; folks depend 
on him; all this part of Indiana believes in 
him.“ From that day to this I have never 
taken up the South Bend Register without 
thinking of this eulogy, and envying the man 
who had justly entitled himself to it in the 
dawn of his manhood.” 


Mr. Colfax replied to this in the following 
modest but pleasant speech : 


“T have had to listen to-night to a eulogy 
from your distinguished chairman, of which 
can only wish I was worthy. What he has 
said has called back to my mind, what is often 
before it, the years of my early manhood— 
and I see a friend seated at this table (Mr. 
Defrees) who knows much of it about as well 
as myself—when, struggling against poverty 
and adverse fortune sometimes, I sought in 
the profession to which you have devoted 
yourselves, to earn an honest livelihood for 
myself and family, and a position, humble, 
but not dishonored, among the newspaper 
men of America. I can not remember the 
exact evening to which he alludes, when, 
eighteen years ago, a stranger then, as I am 

lad he is not now, he saw me threugh a win- 
dow in my office, with the midnight lamp 
before me, and heard the commentary on my 
life from the lips of some too partial friend 
among those who from my boyhood have 
surrounded me with so much kindness and 
attention. But well do I remember, in tlie 
early history of the newspaper that numbered 
but two hundred and fifty subscribers when I 
established it, I was often compelled to labor 
far into the hours of night. And little did I 
dream, at that time, I was ever to be a mem- 
ber of the American Congress; and far less 
that I was to be the recipient of the honor 
whose conferment you commemorate and in- 
dorse to night. I can say of that puper that 
its columns, from its very first number, will 
bear testimony to-day that in all the political 
canvasses in which I was engaged, I never 
avoided a frank and outspoken expression of 
opinion on any question before the American 
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people. And that, as these opinions had 
always been honestly entertained, could not 
have hesitated to frankly and manfully avow 
them. Though the effect of these avowals was, 
from the political complexion of the district 
and the State, to keep me in a minority, the 
people among whom 1 live will bear testimony 
that I was no less faithful to them then than 
have been when, in later vears, that minority 
has by the course of events been changed into 
a majority.” 

In the same speech we find another passage 
which we appropriate, showing as it does the 
elevated opinion which Mr. Colfax holds of 
journalism, and its position and influence in 
the country. How characteristically does he 
preface it by his humor and suavity! His 
compliments all tell; and his speech reflects 
back upon himself the elevated opinion he 
held of that profession while engaged in it: 


“T can not avoid saying a few words in 
relation to the profession to which we have 
devoted our lives. I think you can not but 
acknowledge that the American Congress has 
not overlooked the pre s. Not only have 
they seen fit, for the first time in the history 
of Congress, to select a printer for the grave 
responsibilities which cluster around their 
presiding officer, but from the ranks of the 
same profession they have taken a gentleman 
for the next office in order, the Clerk of the 
House, and one whom, with a modesty equal 
to his worth, I see blushes as I allude to him 
(Mr. McPherson). And besides these we 
have also in the American Congress another 
gentleman a prin’, acting as Postmaster of 
the House. Having thus generously given a 
majority of all offices to the press, they have 
magnanimously allowed “the rest of man- 
kind” to take the remaining two offices. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.} In the other branch of 
Congress we have a Secretary of the Senate, 
(John W. Forney), one of the most gifted and 
distinguished journalists of our time. The Vice- 
President of the United States also was a 
newspaper man, and I doubt not a good one. 
And so, also, was the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate, Mr. Brown, of Illinois. And if our ex- 
cellent President (Mr. Lincoln) was aot directly 
connected with the press, I think we can bear 
testimony to the fact of his having furnished 
material for innumerable editorials in its col- 
umns. 

“ You do not expect me to make an elaborate 
after-dinner speech to-night, because the usage 
of a Speaker is not to make speeches, but to 
listen to them, and I expect to have consider- 
able of that latter duty to perform during the 
eventful Congress just opening. A few words 
before I sit down in regard to your profession. 
Next to the sacred desk, and those who minister 
in it, there is no profession more responsible 
than yours. The editor can nat wait like the 
politician to see the set of the tide, but is re- 
quired, as new necessities arise, not only to 
avow at once his sentiments upon them, but to 
discuss them intelligently and instructively. It 
is also his-duty to guide and protect public 
opinion in the proper channels, and to lay be- 
fore the readers of his sheet such matter as shall 
tend to the elevation of their character. I 
have sometimes thought that newspapers in 
their sphere might be compared to that ex- 
quisite mechanism of the universe whereby 
the moisture is lifted from the earth, con- 
densed into clouds, and poured back again in 
refreshing and fertilizing showers to bless the 
husbandman and produce the abundant har- 
vests. So, with the representatives of the 
press, they draw from public opinion, con- 
dense public opinion, and finally reflect and 
re-distribute it back again in turn to its eleva- 
tion and purification.” 
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In the year 1848 Mr. Colfax was appointed a 
delegate from his adopted State to the Whig 
National Convention, of which he was elected 
secretary, and although extremely young, he 
discharged the functions of his office com- 
mendably. In 1860 he was elected a member 
of the Indiana State Convention, having for its 
objèct the preparation of a State Constitution. 
In this body he proved very efficient in bring- 
ing about the adoption of the present constitu- 
tion of his State. In 1851 he was the candi- 
date of the Whig party in his district for a seat 
in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. The result was unfavorable to him, yet 
as an indication of the increasing strength of 
his political party in Indiana, it was regarded 
as very encouraging. In 1852 he was again 
sent as a delegate to the Whig National Con- 
vention, of which also he was appointed secre- 
tary. In 1854 Mr. Colfax was elected to Con- 
gress as a Republican nominee; and from that 
time to the present he has always occupied his 
seat as a representative. 

At the opening of the Thirty-fourth Congress 
occurred the memorable contest for the Speak- 
ership, resulting in the election of Mr. Banks 
to that position. During that session Mr. 
Colfax took his stand as one of the most prom- 
ising of our Congressional debaters. His 
speech upon the then all-absorbing topic of 
the extension of slavery: and the aggressions 
of the slave power was a masterly effort, and 
stamped him at once as a most influential 
orator. This speech was circulated throughout 
the country at the time, and was used as a 
campaign document by the Fremont party du- 
ring the canvass of 1856. Mr. Colfax labored 
zealously for John C. Fremont, who was his 
personal friend; the result of that campaign 
is well known. In the Thirty-fifth Congreas 
Mr. Colfax was elected to the important posi- 
tion of Chairman to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, which place he con- 
tinued to hold until his election as Speaker to 
the Thirty-eighth Congress on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1858, to which responsible position he 
has since been twice re-elected—to the Thirty- 
ninth and Fortieth Congress—honors awarded 
before only to Henry Clay. 

In Congress the same energy and industry 
has characterized him which was so promi- 
nent in his private life and personal vacation. 
His course while in the great council of the 
nation has been one of straightforward, un- 
swerving integrity ; and he counts many friends 
among even his political opponents. He has 
so discharged the important duties ef the 
Speakership, that he is considered one of the 
best presiding officers that has ever been called 
upon to conduct the proceedings of a great 
body. So general, indeed, are the expressions 
of approval from all sides, that we may confi- 
dently look for his further promotion ere long. 

Mr. Colfax is only forty-four years of age. 
In personal appearance he is of medium height, 
solid, and compactly built. His hair and 
whiskers are brown, now a little tinged with 
gray. His countenance has a pleasing and 
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intellectual expression. His person is grace- 
ful, and his manner denotes unusual ener- 
gy. His eyebrows are light in color, and 
overshadow eyes which sparkle with intel- 
ligence and good-humor. He is strongly affec- 
tionate and kindly in disposition. Whenever 
his mother-in-law appears in the gallery of the 
House, Mr. Colfax generally calls some member 
to the chair, and goes immediacely to her side. 
Such a trait in his character serves still further 
to deepen the respect and esteem in which he 
is held every where. 

As a speaker, Mr. Colfax is earnest, frank, 
pointed, and fluent. His manner is pleasing, 
and his language is always well-chosen and re- 
fined. Urbane in demeanor, and courteous and 
fair toward opponents, he always commands 
respect and attention on both sides of the 
House. He is zealous and fearless in main- 
taining his principles, though his benevolence 
and good-humor so temper his speeches that 
he gains few or no enemies. He is one of the 
few whose personal qualities have secured ex- 
emption from the bitterness of feeling generally 
displayed by the friends of pro-slavery aggres- 
sion toward their opponents. He seldom in- 
dulges in oratorical flourish, but goes straight 
to his subject, which with his keenly perceptive 
intellect he penetrates to the bottom; while 
his close, logical reasoning presents his aspect 
of a question in its strongest light. He has 
obtained also a popularity as a lecturer equal 
to any. His “ Across the Continent” has been 
delivered in the chief cities of the East, and 
is always fresh. We shall close our descrip- 
tion of Mr. Colfax with a portion of a patriotic 
address lately delivered by him before the mem- 
bers of the Union League Club, New York. In 
reviewing the past, and while speaking of the 
duties of the present hour, the following bril- 
liant passages occurred: 

“ How rapidly and yet how gloriously we 
are making history ; but posterity will read it 
on the open pages of our country’s annals. Six 
years ago—how brief it seems—but a fraction 
of an individual’s life—but a breath in the life 
of a nation—the banners of Rebellion waved 
over hostile armies and stolen forts from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande, and the onlooking 
world predicted the certain downfall of the 
Republic. Now, thanks to our gallant armies 
and their gallant commanders—Grant the in- 
flexible—Sherman the conqueror—Sheridan the 
invincible—and all their fearless compatriots 
on sea and shore—but one flag waves over the 
land—the flag that Washington loved, and 
that Jackson, and Scott, and Taylor adorned 
with their brilliant victories—the flag dearer 
to us in all its hours of peril than gilded by the 
sunshine of prosperity and fanned by the ze- 
phyrs of peace, at last triumphant, unquestion- 
ed, unassailed. Six years ago, millions of hu- 
man beings born on Amcrican soil, created by 
the same Divine Father, destined to the same 
eternal hereafter, were subject to sale like the 
swine of the sty or the beasts of the field, and 
our escutcheon was dimmed and dishonored 
by the stain of American Slavery. To-day, 
auction-blocks, and manacies, and whipping- 
posts are, thank God, things of the past, while 
the slave himself has become the citizen, 
with the freedman’s weapon of protection— 
the ballot in his own right hand. Nor can 
we forget, while rejoicing over this happy 
contrast, the human agencies so potential in its 
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accomplishment. First and conspicuous among 
the rest rises before my mind the tall form of a 
martyred President, whose welcome step no 
mortal ear shall ever listen to again. Faithful 
to his oath, faithful to his ceuntry, faithful to 
the brave armies his word called to the field, 
he never swerved a hair’s breadth from his 
determination to crush this mighty rebellion, 
and all that gives it aid, and comfort, and 
support. Unjustly and bitterly denounced 
by his enemies, and yours, as a usurper 
and despot; compared to Nero and Cali- 
guia, and all other tyrants whose base deeds 
blacken the pages of history, your noble League 
stood by him amid this tempest of detraction, 
cordially and to the end; and you have now 
your abundant vindication and reward. Though 
the torch of slander was lit at every avenue 
of his public life while he lived, the civilized 
world would become mourners at his coffin; 
and with those libelous tongues hushed, our 
whole land enshrines his memory to-day with 
the Father of the Country he saved.” 


* * * * * * 


“T can not doubt the future of the great party 
which has won these triumphs and established 
these principles. It has been so brilliantly 
successful, because it recognized liberty and 
jus ice as its cardinal principles; and because, 
scorning all prejudices and defying all oppro- 
brium, it allied herself to the cause of the hum- 
ble and the oppressed. It sought to enfran- 
chise, not to enchain ; to elevate, not to tread 
down; to protect, never to abuse. It cared 
for the humblest rather than for.the mightiest— 
for the weakest rather than the strongest. It 
recognized that the glory of states and na- 
tions was justice to the poorest and feeblest. 
And another seeret of its wondrous strength 
was that it fully adopted the striking injunc- 
tion of our murdered chief: With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all, but with 
firmness for the right, as God gives us to 
see the right.“ Only last month the Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer, in defend- 
ing his Reform bill, which holds the word 
of promise to the ear to break it to the hope, 
exclaimed: ‘ This is a nation of classes, and 
must remain so.’ If I may be pardoned for 
replying, I would say: ‘This is a nation of 
freemen, and it must remain s0’ Faithful to 
the traditions of our fathers in sympathizing 
with all who long for the maintenance or ad- 
vancement of liberty in Mexico or England, in 
Ireland or Crete,and yet carefully avoiding all 
entangling alliances or violations of the law, 
with a recognition from ocean to ocean, North 
and South alike, of the right of all citizens 
bound by the law to share in the choice of 
the law-maker, and thus to have a voice in the 
country their heart’s blood must defend, our 
centennial anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence will¢find us as an entire nation 
recognizing the great truths of that immortal 
Magna Charta, enjoying a fame wide as the 
world and eternal as the stars, with a prosper- 
ity that shall eclipse in future all the brightest 
glories of the past.” 


Mr. Colfax’s sympathies, in the House,are 
with the Republican party, of which he is one 
of the ablest supporters and best representa- 
But he is not bigoted or prejudiced. 
When the times demand it, he rises above party 
strife and ambition, and appeals earnestly and 
eloquently for the good of the country. His 
long and faithful service in Congress has 


created a kindly feeling toward him from all 
classes of the.community. He has been nomi- 
nated by several committees as a candidate for 
the next Presidential election, and his well- 
known sterling worth and ability doubtless fit 
him for the highest position which it is in the 
power of the nation to confer upon him. 
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PHRENOLOGIOAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. i 


[coxTINUED.] 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS. Mechanical ingenuity 
and talent ; ability to make, build, construct, and 
manufacture. —The commands of the Lord for 
the erection of the tabernacle and Solomon's 
temple are ample proofs that man is constituted 
a constructive, tool-using animal. The super- 
intendent sent for by King Solomon needed a 
very large development of this and the kindred 
faculties to come up to the requirements of 
Solomon. “Send me now therefore a man cun- 
ning to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, 
and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and 
blue, and that can skill to grave with the cun- 
ning men that are with me in Judah and in Je- 
rusalem.—2 Chron. ii. 7. Bezaleel the son of 
Uri, Exodus xxxi., is spoken of as a man skilled 
“ín all manner of workmanship, to devise cun- 
ning works, to work in gold, and in silver, and 
in brass.” 

IveaLrry. Imagination, the love of the ex- 
quésite, the beautiful, the splendid, the tasteful, 
and the polished ; that impassioned ecstacy and 
rapture of feeling which give inspiration to poetry 
and oratory.—A. subdivision of this is— 

Supirmity. Love of the grand, vast, endless, 
and tnfinite—The well-known 38th, 39th, 40th, 

and 41st chapters of Job are directly intended 
for these faculties, and no further proof need 
be required that the Lord supposed man to 
possess those faculties, otherwise it would have 
been out of place to have addressed anything 
so admirably adapted to reach them. The 
Psalms of David abound in appeals to these 
feelings, and St. John, in the macnificent de- 
scription of the Apocalypse. challenges the 
most exalted admiration of man. 

IurraTion.— Ability to represent, copy, and do 
what we see done, the power of imitation ; copying 
in general. And let them make me a sanctu- 
ary, that I may dwell among them. According 
to all that I shew thee, after the pattern of the 
tabernacle, of all the instruments thereof, even 
so shall ye make it. * And look thou that 
thou make them after their pattern which was 
shewed thee in the mount.“ —Exod. xxv. 8, 9, 
and 40. The pattern for the temple of. Solomon 
the Lord also gave: “ All this,” said David, 
after giving Solomon instructions for the build- 
ing of the temple, “the Lerd made me to un- 
derstand by writing by his hand upon me, 
even all the works of this pattern.“ Chron. 
xxviii. 19. There can be no doubt, then, that 
the Lord considered man possessed of a faculty 
which would enable him to imitate, or he would 
never have given him a pattern for him to imi- 
tate. Religiously, Paul is given for a pattern: 
“ Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that 
in me first Jesus Christ might shew forth all 
long-suffering for a pattern to them which 
should hereafter believe on him to life ever- 
lasting.” —1 Tim. i. 16. 

MIRTHFULNEsS. A quick and lively percep- 
tion of the ridiculous and absurd ; facetiousness ; 
pleasantry; humor, fun.—This faculty is re- 
cognized in Holy Writ, as appears in the fol- 
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lowing: “ Then will I cause to cease from the 
cities of Judah, from the streets of Jerusalem, 
the voice of mirth, and the voice of gladness, 
the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of 
the bride, for the land shall be desolate.” —Jer. 
vii. 84. Elijah, when he ridiculed the priests 
of Baal, exercised this faculty within due limits. 
It is this faculty which causes editors of reli- 
gious journals to slip in their papers, now and 
then, a column of “ religious anecdotes.” They 
know very well their readers have such a fac- 
ulty as will enable them to relish those reli- 
gious anecdotes.” This faculty requires great 
watchfulness on the part of Christians. Jest- 
ing ‘which is not suitable is strictly forbidden. 

INDIVIDUALITY. Intellectual power of noticing 
single dljects as separate existences, and of con- 
sidering each a distinct individuality ; desire to 
see and to examine objects. 

Form. That mental power which takes cogni- 
zance of the shupe or configuration of objects and 
remembers them. 

Size. That mental power which takes cogni- 
zance of magnitude and proportion, imparting 


ability to judge of length, breadth, height, depth, . 


distance. 

Locauity. Cognizance of the relative position 
of objects; recollection of the looks of places; 
knowledge of the geographical position of things, 
the points of the compass, ete. i 

These faculties are all largely concerned in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and it is better to 
group them togther. King Solomon had these 
faculties largely developed. “ He spake of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall; 
he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes.”—1 Kings iv. 33. The 
remarkable 38th, 39th, 40th, and 41st chapters 
of Job recognize the existence of these facul- 
ties, for the numerous questions propounded 
there are all founded upon the supposition 
that these faculties had been actively engaged 
in the acquisition of knowledge. It would 
lengthen this article unnecessarily to examine 
those chapters in detail, and as any one can 
see at a glance when any one of these faculties 


is exercised, we shall without further comment 


pass on. 

Weient. Intuitive perception and application 
of the principles of specific gravity ; ability to judge 
of the force of bodies, and of equilibrium, to pre- 
serve the center of grarity.— Of the exercise of 
this faculty in building, from the days when 
“Cain built a city” downward, three columns 
of references in Cruden’s Concordance are full 
proof of the active exercise of such a faculty 
by man. 

COLOR. Ability to perceive and recollect the 
rarious colors of objects, to compare them and 
judge of the contrast of their different shades when 


mingled —The brilliant display of colors or- 


dered by the Lord in the construction of the 
tabernacle and of Solomon’s temple is proof 
enough he considered man the possessor of a 
faculty which would enable him to obey the 
commands given, and properly appreciate the 
the result after the commands had been obeyed. 

ORDER. ‘System, method, going by rule; desire 
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to hare things tn their places.—“ Let all things 
be done decently and in order.”—1 Cor. xiv. 40. 
So determined was the Lord that man should 
do things “in order,” that be struck Uzzah 
dead for presuming to touch the ark when un- 
authorized so to do. The Jewish temple ‘ser- 
vice was performed in a special order, any in- 
fraction of which was followed by the severest 
penalties, and we may therefore logically con- 
clude the Lord would never command things 
to be done in order if man had no inherent fac- 
ulty which would enable him to comply with 
that command. 

CALCULATION. Intuitive perception of the re- 
lation of numbers and proportions, ability to 
count and reckon.—The commands of the Lord 
in relation to the dimensions of the tabernacle 
and temple clearly demonstrate he considered 
man able to calculate. The sands of the sea 
and the dust of the earth are mentioned by the 
Lord as beyond the power of man to calculate, 
and this of course implies that minor quanti- 
ties could be calculated. The places in the 
Bible where numbering and reckoning are 
mentioned are too numerous to quote. 

EVENTUALITY. Memory of events, power of 
calling to mind those circumstances, occurrences, 
incidents, historical facts, ete., which have previ- 
ously come to the knowledge of the individual. — 
„Thou shalt well remember what the Lord thy 
God did unto Pharaoh, and unto all Egypt.”— 
Deut. vii. 18. The books of the Bible are filled 
with commands to remember events, and as the 
Lord would not give commands unless man was 
able to obey, it is clear that the existence of 
this faculty is recognized by the Scriptures. 

Trae. Telling when events transpire, time of 
day, how long.— The Jewish law required the 
exercise of this faculty in a high degree, not 
merely for the remembrance of dates of re- 
markable events, but a monthly, daily, and 
hourly use of it. The faculties of Eventuality 
and Time were brought largely into exercise in 
the oral tradition of the Jews, who were com- 
manded to hand down from generation to gen- 
eration. “And when thy son asketh thee in 
time to come, saying, What mean the testimo- 
nies, and the statutes, and the judgments, which 
the Lord our God hath commanded you? then 
thou shalt say unto thy son, We were Pharaoh's 
bondmen,” etc.—Deut. vi. 20, 21. 

Tune. Love of music; ability to learn tunes 
and detect discord ; singing and playing by ear.— 
David possessed this faculty in a high degree. 
“And it came to pass, when the evil spirit 
from God was upon Saul, that David took a 
harp and p&yed with his hand, so Saul was re- 
freshed and was well, and the evil spirit de- 
parted from him.”—1 Sam. xvi. 23. There 
were singers and players upon the harp and 
cymbal: “ And David spake to the chief of the 
Levites to appoint their brethren. te be the 
singers with instruments of music, psaiteries, 
and harps and cymbals, sounding, by lifting up 
the voice with joy.”—1 Chron. xv. 16. All 
this could not have been accomplished unless 
these performers had possessed the faculty of 
Tune, or, metaphysically, an “intuitive sense of 
harmony.” 
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LANGUAGE. Power of communicating ideas 
by means of particular signs of vocalization ; 
memory of words, recollection of words and 
arbitrary signs as expressions of tdeas.—This 
faculty was small in Moses and large in Aaron. 
“And Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord, 
I am not eloquent, neither heretofore nor since 
thou hast spoken to me, but I am slow of 
speech and of a slow tongue. * * And the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Moses, 
and he said, Is not Aaron the Levite thy 
brother? I know that he can speak well.“ — 
Ex. iv. 10,14. This is a clear recognition of the 
fact that-Aaron possessed a larger faculty or 
organ of speech than did Moses, for the inabil- 


‘ity of Moscs to speak fluently could not be 


‘attributed to want of sense or great inferiority 
to Aaron, for it is affirmed that Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
and was mighty in words and in deeds. Had 
the mind been a unit, as maintained by the 
metaphysicians, Moses could have spoken well, 
for on that supposition any one that could 
learn all the wisdom of the Egyptians could 
certainly learn to speak well; but, as was really 
the case, his organ of Language was only mod- 
erate, while that of Aaron was very large, and 
the result was that the latter could “speak 
well,” while Moses was “slow of speech.” St. 
Paul was also moderate in oratorical ability, 
as is shown in 2 Cor. x. 10, where he writes: 
“For his letters (say they) are weighty and 
powerful; but his bodily presence is weak, and 
his speech contemptible.” 

CausaLiTy. Ability to discover and trace out 
the connection and relations existing between 
causes and effects, to plan, invent, and adapt 
means to ends, to draw conclusions from given 
premises; to reason ; disposition to investigate 
and ask why ; keystone of common sense.—“ I 
applied mine heart to know and search and to 


- seek out wisdom and the reason of things, and 


to know the wickedness of folly,” etc. “ Be- 
hold, this have I found, saith the Preacher, 
counting one by one to find out the account 
(marginal reading), weighing one thing after 
another to find out the reason.”—Eccles. vii. 
27. “Come, let us reason together, saith the 
Lord.“ —Isa. i. 18. Unless there was a special 
faculty in man adapted to reason and discus- 
sion, such statements would be quite absurd. 
COMPARISON. Disposition and ability to com- 
pare various things for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their points of resemblance and difference, 
power of classification ; perception of the princi- 


ples of analogy ; ability to discover truths that 


are unknown by discovering their resemblance to 


-those already ascertained ; critical acumen. —It 


is needless to make quotations in proof of the 


existence of a faculty of Comparison, for 


scareély any three pages can be found in the 


Bible without seme comparison. The parables 


chiofly: exercise this faculty of the intellect. 
Homan NATURE. This faculty furnishes its 
possessor with an intuitive knowledge of human 


‘character, and enables him readily to perceive the 


state of mind or feeling possessed by others, and 
thus successfully to adapt himself to and operate 
upon the minds and feelings of his fellow-men.— 
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As there can not, in the very nature of things, 
be any commands addressed to this faculty, 
we need only look for incidental cases of its 
manifestations. We read. “And it came to 
pass after this that Absalom prepared him 
chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before 
him. And Absalom rose up early, and stood 
beside the way of the gate, and it was so that 
when any man that had a controversy came to 
the King for a judgment, then Absalom called 
unto him, and said, Of what city art thou? 
And he said, Thy servant is of one of the tribe 
of Israel. And Absalom said unto him, See 
thy matters are good and right, but there is no 
one deputed of the King to hear thee. Absalom 
said moreover, Oh, that I were made a judge 
in the land, that every man which hath any 
suit or cause might come unto me, and I would 
do him justice. And it was so that when any 
man came nigh unto him to do him obesiance, 
he put forth his hand and took him and kissed 
him. And in this manner did Absalom to all 
Israel that came to the King for judgment; so 
Absalom stole away the hearts of the men of 
Isracl."—2 Sam. xv. Absalom had this organ 
large, and so adapted himself to the people as 
to win their favor. 

Suavity. Ability to render one’s self agree- 
able, pleusunt ness, courtesy, blandness.— Be 
courteous.”—1 Pet. iii. 8. Julius courteously 
entreated Paul.”—Acts xxvii. 3. “ Publius re- 
ceived us and lodged us three days courteous- 
ly."—Acts xxviii. 7. The conduct of Abra- 
ham in entertaining the three strangers was a 
manifestation of a large development of this 
faculty, and his course was a fine development 
of the harmonious working of Suavity and 
Benevolence. 

We have thus carefully examined the phre- 
nological exposition of man’s organization, 
and have found it triumphantly sustained by 
the Bible. Our references to Scripture evi- 
dence are not a tythe of those which we might 
have mentioned, had there been space or had 
necessity required their mention. The few we 
have selected are sufficient for our purpose, 
though not in all cases the best to be had. 
And whenever we hear any one say that 
Phrenology is a humbug and antagonistic to 


. the Bible, we at once without the least hesi- 


tation classify him with those who talk on sub- 
jects of which they are ignorant. When old 
metaphysicians can harmonize their crudities 
and absurdities with man’s real organization, 
without putting forth mystic theories concern- 
ing his organization, to reconcile their dogmata 
with well-known facts, and when they can 
make their notes accord with that glorious 
revelation from the God of harmonies, instead 
of turning the whole civilized world into a 
horrible Babel of discord, by the jarring, grat- 
ing instruments they have furnished to the 
theological performers on the stage of life, 


then it will be time enough to denounce Phre- 
nology as a humbug; but until then they had 
better think soberly, not more highly of them- 
selves than they ought to think, lest their fall, 
as fall they must before the light of phreno- 
logical revelation, be more mortifying and 
galling to them. 
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FAMOUS HISTORICAL PERSONAGES. 
No. 1.— ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 


RisTori's great but almost hideous rendition 
of Elizabeth of England has made her fresh. 
Let us, in a journal devoted to the faithful por- 
traiture of famous personages, give an epitome 
of her life of seventy years and a correct view 
of her character, 

Elizabeth was one of those remarkable beings 
in whose very birth the soul of. destiny is con- 
cenled. An age was incarnated. in her, and a 
world suspended on her life and mission. Born 
in the great crisis of human affairs, her.long life 
was a bridge of transition from the night of 
past ages to il. e looming future. She was con- 
ceived when the very destiny of the world was 
transmigratiny itself into the body of a new 
civilization; and into her hands were given 
the issues of the times.. She represented. the 
rising empire of Protestantism. In her was 
the struggle of the stripling Future with the 
giant Past. Which should be victorious was 
the problem of. the age, and this met the im- 
perial maiden not only at the very foot of her. 
throne to challenge her for the solution, but it 
also embraced her even in her cradle. Eliza- 
beth in her youth was the female David. of a 
young new era, to mect and slay Goliah, or he 
herself given to the eagles and her kingdom 
torn to pieces by the vital antagonisms of the 
times. r 

We must neither consider Elizabeth in her 
abstract womanhood, nor in the. simple unity 
of a private lady, nor even in the character of 
a plastic female sovereign like Queen Victoria. 
We must look upon her as an imperial soul 
born to a mission, and, therein somewhat losing 
her very sex — as 2 woman multiplied into all 
the mighty issues of her nation. and of. all 
Christendom—as a potent instrument of that 
Mysterious Power who was molding a rising 
age, and giving to the world a new civilization. 

The fate of, Elizabeth’s life was born before 
her. She was the daughter of the divorce. 
When Harry the Eighth depesed Cardinal 
Wolsey, married Anna Boleyn, overthrew the 
ancient church in his kingdom, and asserted 
the supremacy of England above that of Rome, 
he was laying out a great programme of neces- 
sities and complications for his unborn child 
to solve, and they were all on the side of 
Protestantism, the opening new era of progress 
and innovations. Thús an overruling Provi- 
dence directed the passions of Harry the VIII. 
to the accomplishments of its own purposes, in 
the daughter of Anna Boleyn. And following 
this vein of thought, it is worthy of note that 
an imperial Woness was born for the work, and 
not a lamb for the lions of the times to devour. 
She yas mightier than them all, and though 
she brought not forth kings as her children, 
she brayght forth lions as her issues. 

However the case might stand with her sister 
Mary, or her brother Edward, or all the worid, 
Elizabeth is predetermined in her father’s acts. 
She must stand by her legitimacy, re-establish 
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the supremacy of England, lead the vanguard 
of the future, crush everything that called her 
bastard, and win the age after the stern con- 
troversy which, in its culmination, terminated 
in the destruction of the Spanish Armada. All 
this was in the pre-decrees of her life, indexed 
in her father, and worked up as so many fates 
around the daughter of Anna Boleyn. 

It was much in this view that all Europe 
looked upon Elizabeth, in her lifetime, from 
her very birth. To the Protestants, on one 
side, she was the child of hope and promise, 
and to the Roman Catholics she was the 
prophetess of the new faith—the very “ end- 
all” of their every issue, if she was herself not 
cut off before her day had come. This destiny, 
to which she was born, suspended tle axe over 
her head every day during her sister Mary's 
reign, but fulfilled at last her great career of 
empire. The burden thereof grew with her 
from her cradle, and in her very childhood 
began to unfold itself to her consciousness, and 
consequently to the development of her char- 
acter. 

Elizabeth was born on the eve of the day 
observed by Romanists as the Virgin’s Nativity, 
and died on the eve of the day so observed as 
the Virgin’s Annunciation, seventy years after- 
ward. This is very singular; and, probably, 
the event of her birth on the eve of the Virgin's 
Nativity had considerable to do with her long 
persistency and jealous pride in proclaiming 
herself by the sanctified title of the “ Virgin 
Queen; and her dying on a corresponding 
day, seventy years afterward, is coincidently 
strange. Elizabeth had all the splendid super- 
stition which so often marks great characters, 
as seen in the vast influence of astrology over 
her long life, and probably very early she was 
struck with the circumstance that she was born 
on the eve of the Virgin Mary’s Nativity. It 
is more than likely, also, that many of those 
who looked into the future to Elizabeth as the 
rising star, pointed out everything oracularly 
propitious in her prospect; and such men as 
Dr. Dee, the astrologer, who held a long un- 
broken charf® over her life, would be certain 
to make capital out of matter that had the 
least shadow of fanciful reference to her destiny 
and mission. Even men like Cecil, her famous 
prime minister, looked upon her much in the 
light of a daughter of destiny, and, as a far- 
seeing, ambitious young statesman, actually 
played the prologue of his rôle of prime 
minister to her when yet princess, and that, too, 
in the dangerous reign of Mary. On his part, 
the immortal Shakspeare has boldly come out 
in his play of Henry the Eighth as the prophet 
of her destiny and mission, and unfolded to her 
and the future (for Shakspeare wrote for the 
future) his scroll of her fate, much as Dr. Dee 
might have done in casting the figure of her 
nativity: The scene described by the immortal 
dramatist is the one of her baptism, when Arch- 
bishop Crumner, who, as her godfather, is 
made Heaven's oracle of her great mission and 
virgin destiny, as though Providence claimed 
her as its bride for the work of the age: 
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Cranmer. Let me speak, sir, 

For Heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 

Let none think flattery, for they'll find them 
truth. 

This royal infant (Heaven still moves about 
her !), 

Though in her cradle, yet now promises 

Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 

Which time shall bring to ripeness: She shall 
be 

(Bat few now living can behold that goodness) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed: Sheba was never 

More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 

Than this pure soul shall be: All princely graces 

That mold up such a mighty piece as this is, 

With all the virtnes that attend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her; truth shall nurse 
her; 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her: 

She shall be loved and feared; her own shall 
bleus her: 

Her focs shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hany their heads in sorrow. 

s * e $ $ 
Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
Her honor and the greatness of her name 
Shall be and make new nations. 

She shall be to the happiness of England 
An aged princess; many daya shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
$ $ $ + $ 
But she muet die, 
She must. the saints must have her; yet a 
Virgin, 
A most unspotted lily must ehe pass 
To the ground, and all the world «hall mourn 
her. 

Our royal heroine was named after her grand- 
mother, Elizabeth of York, the daughter of 
Edward IV. and sister of the young princes 
whom, according to Shakspeare, Richard the 
III. had murdered in the Tower. Her great- 
grandmother (on the side of Anna Boleyn), the 
Duchess of Norfolk, bore the child in great 
pomp at her baptism, and was her godmother, 
and Elizabeth well fulfilled even all that Shak- 
speare makes the famous Protestant archbishop 
and martyr promise for her. Cranmer, in a 
letter to a friend, exulted in the part that he 
took with the Duchess of Norfolk at the infant 
princess’ baptism; and had her father then 
forcscen the great imperial career of his mighty 
daughter, perchance Anna Boleyn would not 
have been given to the headsman. 

For a short time only this royal heroine, 
destined to play such a long and glorious part 
in a world’s great course, was cradled as became 
her then presumptive right, as heiress to the 
throne, but in the sequel of her father’s ca- 
pricious and despotic acts after her birth, her 
mother was beheaded, and she, like her sister 
Mary, was made now legitimate, and then il- 
legitimate, to become legitimate again with 


. equal consistency, and both to take rank after 


their brother Edward the VI., son of Jane Sey- 
mour, the successor of Anna Boleyn. 

After the star of her ill-fated mother began 
to wane, and finally expired in blood, the infant 
princess suffered from actual destitution, such 
as no private gentlewoman’s child would be 
expected to experience. Her governess, Lady 
Bryan, in a letter, said in pathetic complaint, 
“She hath neither gown nor kirtle [slip], nor 
petticoat, nor no manner of linen, nor for- 
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smocks [day chemises], nor kerchiefs, nor rails 
{night dresses], nor body stichets [corsets], nor 
handkerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor muffers [mob 
caps], nor biggens [night capsj.” 

The salutary adversity of her very childhood, 
and the storms and perils of her girlhood and 
young womanhood, doubtless superadded 
strength and self-reliance to the lioness-like 
character which nature endowed her with, and 
made at once much of her imperial greatness, 
and much of her marrings of gentle womanhood. 

The first public act of her life was her carry- 
ing the chrism of her infant brother Edward 
VI., at the christening solemnity of that prince. 
On the second anniversary of his birth, when 
the nobles and ladies of the realm made their 
costly presents, she gave the simple offering of 
a shirt of cambric, worked by her own hands. 
She was then only six years of age. 

Notwithstanding that Anna Boleyn was sent 
to the headsman to give place to the mother of 
Edward, who died in giving him birth, between 
the young heir to the throne and Elizabeth 
there sprung up, from the first, a strang and 
tonder love; and the young princess played 
much the part of the girl-mother to her pet 
brother Edward, while the boy invariably spoke 
of her as his “ dearest sister.” 

From her earliest age she was a child of the 
fairest promise, and possessed the art of attract- 
ing the regard of others. Anne of Cleves, when 
she first saw Elizabeth, was charmed with her 
beauty, wit, and endearing manners; and she 
conceived the most tender affection for her. 
Indeed, when she was divorced from Henry 
VIIL, she plead with him to be allowed to 
have the young princess near her. 

Katharine Howard, who was kinswoman of 
her mother Anna Boleyn, and Harry’s next 
wife after Anne of Cleves, also favored the 
young Princess Elizabeth and desired to take 
her under her protection, but our heroine, 
whose attachments formed in childhood, were 
ardent and enduring, still clung to Anne of 
Cleves. 

This art, and natural qualities of mind and 
manners, to win the affections of all around 
her in her childhood, and which as a woman 
made her among her subjecta the most popular 
sovereign that ever lived—the idolized heroine 
of her age—speaks much for the goodness and 
genuineness of her native character, in spite of 
the marrings which appear in her long life of 
seventy years. 

The charm, to win the love of those around 
her, also drew Catharine Parr, her father’s last 
wife and widow, wonderfully toward her, as it 
had done Anne of Cleves before. This fourth 
stepmother of Elizabeth greatly admired her 
wit and manners, and appreciated her character. 
Under this lady, the young princess received a 
very superior education, which in due time she 
further perfected under Sir Roger Ascham. 
When but a young girl, budding from very 
childhood, she understood geography, the 
principles of architecture, mathematics, and 
astronomy. She astonished her instruetors by 
the facility with which she acquired knewledge, 
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and her skill in languages was wonderful. Her 
- handwriting was also beautiful; she was fond 
of poetry, and wrote verses of merit; but this 
she only regarded as an exercise agreeable to 
her classic tastes and to while away her leisure 
hours. The principal portion of her time was 
spent in the study of history, and she devoted 
three hours a day to this branch of education, 
in all languages affording information on the 
subject. She was even thus early, in her 
judicious study of history, perparing for her 
mission and fitting herself for the throne; but 
she endeavored to conceal her object by the 
semblance of the most perfect humility, and 
affected a love for the leisure and quiet of 
private life. There are in such characters as an 
Elizabeth or a Napoleon the great instincts of 
their destinies, speaking with clamoring voices 
to their souls, making them hear the prophecies 
of their lives long before they fully understand 
them. Thus a Napoleon will rehearse his epic 
of wars and empire at school before there is a 
France for him, or a revolution to open the 
way for his great leap to. the throne. Thus 
also was Elizabeth’s soul instinctive of a mis- 
sion and empire. Moreover, those who most 
appreciated the character of the young princess 
were in the habit of saying of her “that God, 
who had endowed her with such rare gifts, had 
certainly ordained her to some distinguished 
employment in the world ;” and her stepmother 
Catharine Parr often said to her, God has 
given you great qualities; cultivate them 
always, and labor to improve them, for I 
believe that you are destined by Heaven to be 
Queen of England.” . All such oracular sayings 
of her friends deubtless fanned into a flame the 
prophecies of her own soul, and filled her mind 
. with visions of her great future, while all tended 
to prepare her for its coming. 

Weare told that when Elizabeth and Edward 
were children, as soon as daylight came they 
would call for their books, and so eager were 
they for their studies, that their enthusiasm for 
knowledge stole from them their natural desire 
for sleep. Their first hours were spent in re- 
ligious exercises and the study of the Scriptures. 
In all this we see the imperial and conceptive 
mind of Elizabeth unfolding and stamping 
itself on the more plastic mind of her brother 
Edward. She absorbed him, inspired him, 
molded him, and had not Providence taken 
him away in his youthful reign, to give place 
for one thrice mightier than he for its work, 
still it would have been Elizabeth that first 
fashioned him; but the rising age of Protestant- 
ism needed a greater soul than a plastic, gentle 
Edward, and of all created beings his “ dearest 
sister’ was the fittest one to stamp the impress 
of a new era on the world, for she inherited a 
kingdom whose emblem is the lion, and she 
was a lioness to mount its threne. Thus we 
see the preparation for the times going on in 
these royal children, and Elizabeth, even then, 
as afterward, during her forty-five years’ reign, 
leading and molding all around her. 

At the death of Henry VIIL, the Earl of 
Hertford and Sir Anthony Browne brought 
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young Edward privately from Hertford to 


‘Enficld, and there, in the presence of the 


Princess Elizabeth, declared the death of their 
father, whereupon they gave way to such a 
passionate burst of tears, and united in such 
lamentations as moved all present. Elizabeth 
was then fourteen years of age and Edward 
nine. 

In spite of the fact that Henry gave her 
mother to the axe, Elizabeth, evidently, all 
through her life, entertained a strong attach- 
ment for the memory of her father, and was 
proud in being the daughter of Harry VIIL 
She loved his greatness and imperial strength, 
for she herself was great and strong; yet, per- 
haps, she had more of her mother than her 
father in her, and especially the heroic enthu- 
siasm of her mother’s race, with “ her mother’s 
constitutional levity,” in her character. The 
Boleyns themselves were lions, and not lambs. 
The subject of her mother was a sealed volume 
to her; but after she came to the throne she 
never lost an opportunity to advance her 
mother’s kindred. 

After her brother Edward became king of 
England, under the protectorship of the Duke 
of Somerset, his uncle, the political claims upon 
the young king somewhat broke up the near 
and dear association which had from his in- 
fancy existed between him and his “ dear- 
est sister;“ but still for a time she held her 
great influence over the young king. But in a 


year or two from the death of her father came 


the love intrigues of Admiral Seymour, the 
brother of the Lord Protector, to win the affec- 
tions of the young princess, who refused him 
upon the score of her youth and indisposition 
to encourage his addresses. The Admiral after- 
ward married her stepmother, Catharine Parr, 
but upon her death renewed his courtship to 
the young Elizabeth. This in the sequel cost 
him his head, the Lord Protector Somerset, his 
brother, consenting to his execution. There 
was much scandal at the time touching the 
Admiral and the Princess. He was her first 
lover. 

Lord Protector Somerset fell, and a mfghtier 
schemer arose in the person of the Duke of 
Northumberland, who estranged Edward not 
only from his sister Mary, but also from his 
“ dearest sister” Elizabeth ; and at his death, at 
the age of sixteen, both of the daughters of 
Henry VIII. were excluded from the succes- 
sion in favor of Northumberland’s daughter-in- 
law, Lady Jane Grey. 

But England was outraged by the setting 


aside of Henry’s daughters by the machinations . 


of the ambitious Northumberland, and the 
royal Elizabeth promptly and vigorously sup- 
ported the claims of her sister Mary, to the 
overthrow of Lady Jane Grey, the nine days’ 
queen. : 

July 29th, 1553, the princess Elizabeth came 
riding from the country along Fleet Street to 
Somerset House, attended by 2,000 horse, armed 
with spears, bows, and guns; and when she 
rode through Aldgate the next day to meet her 
sister, she was accompanied by 1, 000 persons 
on horseback, a great number of whom were 
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ladies of rank. The sisters met at Wanstead, 
where Elizabeth paid her first homage to 
Queen Mary, who received her and her train 
very graciously, and kissed every lady Eliza- 
beth presented to her. On the occasion of 
Mary's triumphal entry into London, Md royal 
sisters rode side by side in the grand eques- 
trian procession. The youthful charms of 
Elizabeth, then in her twentieth year, the ma- 
jestic grace of her tall and finely-proportioned 
figure, attracted every eye, and made‘a striking 
contrast with Mary, who was nearly double 
her age, small in stature, and prematurely 
faded. Mary never condescended to practice 
those arts of courting popularity with which 
Elizabeth, who was ever playing for empire, 
never lost an opportunity to steal the hearts of 
the people. . 

But now came the storms and perils of Eliza- 
beth’s life. Mary no sooner came to the throne 


than she began to oppose the Reformation in 


England. The Romanist prelates were re- 
stored, and the Reformed prelates deposed and 
imprisoned ; and all the acts of the preceding 
period of change repealed. The Protestants 
were in despair, or recklessly disposed for revo- 
lution ; and more than ever Elizabeth became 
the hope of the nation and the star of the rising 
age. All the issues of the times were now cen- 
tred in the very persons and lives of Elizabeth 
and Mary. On one side, the Past again, and 
Mary ; or, on the other, the Future, and Eliza- 
beth. All the world knew it, felt it, throughout 
Europe; and herein was our heroine’s immi- 
nent peril every hour thenceforth till Mary’s 
death. And what, too, enhanced this peril a 
hundred-fold, was the general consciousness of 
both the Protestant and Catholic powers that 
the mighty Elizabeth was equal to her part, 
and that once upon the throne the Catholic 
reign in England would pass away forever, 
and the foundations of Protestantism be estab- 
lished beyond the rooting up. d 

A breach was made between the daughters 
of Henry VIII., which Noailles, the French 
ambassador, helped to make with fiend-like 
subtlety and satisfaction. His business was to 
pave the way for the young Queen of Scots to 
the throne of England, and the destruction of 
the heiress presumptive. The insidious ca- 
resses of Henry II. of France and his ambas- 
sador led the princess into a trap, and fostered 
an ill-advised Protestant conspiracy, the design 
of which was to unite Elizabeth and Courtenay 
in marriage and place them upon the throne. 
She might not have sternly forbidden these 
popular manifestations in her favor, but she 
ever protested, and, doubtless, truthfully, her 
inrocence of all designs against her sister; 
but Spain as well as France was seeking her 
destruction, and her enemies found enough to 
handle against her. 

She was ordered to London as a prisoner. 
They commenced to remove her from her seat 
at Hatfield on the very.day appointed for the 
execution of the Lady Jane Grey. The day 
was ominous to the mind of the royal prisoner. 
Thrice she-was nearly fainting, as she was led 
between two of her escort to the royal litter 
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sent by the queen to fetch her. On her way 
to London she was taken very ill, in conse- 
quence of which her journey was suspended, 
and she lay for several days seemingly in a 
very dangerous state. It is thought that this 
illness saved her life, for every moment was to 
her precious that lengthened the interval be- 
tween the execution of Lady Jane Grey and 
her entrance into London. 

But when the moment came for the public 
entrance of Elizabeth into London as a prisoner 
of state, her firmness returned; and the lofty 
spirit of the lioness of England triumphed 
over the weakness of the invalid and the ter- 
rors of the woman. Simon Renaud, the Span- 
ish ambassador, who thirsted for her blood, was 
an eyewitness, and in a letter to her great 
enemy, Charles V., his master, thus writes: 

“ The Lady Elizabeth arrived here yesterday, 
dressed all in white [emblematic of her inno- 
cence], surrounded with a great company of 
the queen’s people, besides her attendants. 
She made them uncover the litter in which she 
rode, that she might be secn by the people. 
Her countenance was pale and stern, her mien 
proud, lofty, and disdainful, by which she en- 
deavored to conceal her trouble.” 

Every inch a heroine was the royal Elizabeth. 
It was only eleven days before that the head 
of the Lady Jane Grey fell at the block ; and that 
very morning the Duke of Suffolk was execu- 
ted; and not many years before, her own dear 
mother perished in the same way, and in the 
Tower where she was soon to be consigned. 
From Highgate to London, where she passed 
the road was thronged with gazing multitudes, 

| some of whom wept and bewailed her. It was 
a pageant of almost tragic interest; but she, 
though pale, was stern; her mien proud, 
lofty, and disdainful” in the very presence of, 
fate herself. Such was Elizabeth when not 
yet queen. [ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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MIRIAM. 
BY HOPE ARLINGTON. | 


Benert of friends, 
Of money, the hard world said of virtue, 
Where could she go? To her the poor-house doors 
Alone were open, and through those she passed, 
Seeking a shelter from the unkind storm, 
And the unkinder world. 
The night came on, 
But ere she sought the rest her humble cot 
Reached out to her, the pitylng angels bore 
Her tearful prayer to Heaven. 
` „Oh, Lamb of God! 
That taketh all my sins away, to-night 
I bring my worn, bruised, burdened heart to Thee! 
Just Searcher of all hearts! search mine, and if 
Ingratitnde to Thee, my only Friend, 
Or hatred toward tbe unforgiving world, 
Lurk there, oh, do thou cleanse and purify ! 
Oh, Son of God! that once did wander on 
The earth, and had not where to lay Thy head, 
Thou knowest all my wanderings, all my 
Snfferings and wrongs! 1 do not fear Thy 
Judgments ! 

Oh, in mercy take to Thy sweet 
Heaven my poor-lone life before another 
Fecbler one shall dawn from it, and let me know 
Without the bitterness of earth, the pure 
And holy joys of motherhood! But if 
Our lives are parted, ohe above, where soon 
I fcel that I shall be, and one below. 

Oh, let my spirit hover near and guide 
Through all life's lonely way, up to the gates 
Of heaven, my child!” 
Before another night, 
lor soul had reached the peaceful haven where 
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The wicked cease from troubling, the weary 
Are at rest; and near her side a little 
Babe lay wailing for the warmth and food its 
Mother could not give. 

A golden circlet 
On her finger bore the one word Miriam.“ 
This was all, all that could be known of her; 
And on the board that marked her grave, after 
Long years had gone, the idle passers-by 
Have gazed and avondered when they read only 
The one word Miriam’ written there. A 
Half-year glided by, and one. a stranger 
In the place, from whose warm mother-heart her 
Lord had called the birdling that had nestled 
There, gave with her love her name and home 
To Miriam's child. 

The years went on, all full 
Of gladness and of love for Mary Joy; 
And very fair she grew, blessing with her 
Pure truet the heads tbat: Oved her as their own.. 
* * * * * One golden day in June, 
The ninth bright happy June that came to place 
Another pearl in Mary's crown of years, 
She, with her loving guide, was wandering through 
The city of the dead. On every side 
Bright lovely forms were springing from the dust 
Beneath. Fragrance of flowers and music sweet 
Of birds floated through all the air to All 
The soul with harmony; and Mary stood 
Entranced, a new life being born in her 
At Beauty’s touch; when, snddenly, as if 
By magic drawn, she tnrned aside, and looked 
In sadness on a lone neglected grave. 
t Oh, mamma, sec! there are no flowers upon 
This grave. How very naughty ‘tis to make 
The pretty flowers grow all around, and not 
One here. But I will have this grave for mine, 
And plant my daisies and my violets here. 
‘Miriam,’ ‘Miriam!’ That's a pretty name. 
I wonder who this Miriam was!” And with 
Her little brain full of strange thoughts and plans, 
Mary reached home, and went to aleep that night 
To dream of a young girl, with hair and eyes 
The color of her own, and face that wore 
A sad swect smile, and in her small white hands 
The loveliest flowers she ever saw, who came 
To her, and told her to be pure and good, 
And some time she would come again and guide 
Her to her own fair home; and then she went 
Away, but Mary, in her dream, felt sure 
That it was Miriam. 
The morning came, and with it new resolve 
In Mary's heart that she would be a friend 
To Miriam's grave; and every day until 
The flowers faded and were gone, a garland 
Fresh wae woven there by Mary's hands. 
And through the years that followed, all the years 
Of her short life on earth, as roon as spring's 
First blossoms raised their tiny heads, they shed 
Their fragrance upon Miriam’s grave. 
Alarmed 

At Mary'n fading form and brightening eye, 
Her friends entreated her to leave her charge 
To other hands, and scek repose. ‘* Oh, urge 
Me not,“ she answered; * dearly as I love 
My parents and my friends, tis strange, so strange 
A mystery I can not understand, 
Yet nearer, dearer than aught else of earth 
To me is this lone grave. My purest and 
My holiest thonghts are here, and when my heart 
Grows troubled with its sin and sorrow, there 
Te something here can take it all away 
And make me calm again. And here my soul 
Ta often filled with such bright visions of 
Another life, that I have sometimes felt 
That glimpses of the glory, harmony, 
And peace of heaven had been revealed to me. 
Oh, mystery! What ig there in this name 
And grave, or what beside thia name and grave 
That holds my soul in such sweet thralldom, fills 
It with such longinga fur the freedom of 
The spirit-liſe? How I have tried to think 


It foolish fancy, and as such to drive 
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It from my heart but all in vain. The spell 

Is o' er me, and I can not break it. Death, 

It may be, can. It may be, Death can solve 

The mystery. Then welcome, welcome Death!“ 


With cighteen summers, Mary's frail hands ceased 
Their work. The spirit conquered. leaving one 
Word Miriam.“ and not Mother,” trembling on 
The faded lips. The vail at jast was rent, 

And Mary’s spirit eoared away from carth, 

To know in heaven who Miriam was. 


Among some papers folded carefully, 

And neatly written o'er by Mary’s hand. 
Were found the versca that we give below. 
And there were sketches, too, of faces fair 
And beautiful, most delicately drawn 

And finely shaded ; and the one of all 
Moat perfect and most beautiful, because 
It had in it a look of Mary's, was 


Marked Miriam.“ And this for Mary's sake was 
Hang in costly frame, within the room in 
Which she died. 


A traveler passing by, one 
Day, called at the door to ank for water, 
And a place where he could rest awhile; but 
Ere his errand was made known, bie eye fell 
On the picture. Pale and trembling, he could 
Only gasp— Has she been here? Has Miriam 
Been here?“ 
More wonderfyl to those who heard 
Than prophet’s vision, or the miracles 
Of old, was this new revelation. All 
There was to tell was told. They did not doubt 
That God had becn among them, and had wrought 
A miracle. The stranger, gazing still 
Upon the picture, murmured, Oh. my poor 
Deserted, orphaned Miriam! driven from 
My father’s house because she could not prove 
She was a wife, and I her husband. And 
All the search of years to give me only 
This.“ All efforts were in vain to learn the 
History of Miriam's death, or Mary's 
Birth, for Mary had been given away by 
One who called herself her mother. She was 
Dead, and no one lived who knew that Mary 
Was the child of Miriam. 
. So mystery 
Enshronddòd all, and he, the husband and 
The father, went away from earth to meet 
His long-lost Miriam, and to find in heaven 
Who Mary was. 


AT MIRIAM’S GRAVE. 
Beautiful spirit, that hoverest near me! 
Beautiful presence, to comfort and cheer me! 
Magical spell, that in chains ever holds me! 
Influence sweet, that surrounds and enfolds me! 


Beautiful spirit, to strengthen and love me! 
Beautiful presence, around and above me ! 
Angel of hope, bringing gladness in sorrow ! 
Ang. lof patience, with faith for the morrow l 


Angel of light, through my soul ever stealing ! 
Angel of love, God's dear mercy revealing ! 
Heavenly messenger. leave me, oh, never! 
Yield I my soy) to thy eweet guidance ever ! 


— — — 
TEE LATE REV. JOEL HAWES, D. D. 
p 

DIGNITY, steadfastness, integrity, devotion, 
and kindness may be named as among the lead- 
ing traits which marked this character. There | 
was also great prudence and sense of propriety. 
No one could associate this head and face with 
that of a rude clown or a blatant comedian. 
Dignity is marked in every lineament. See 
how high the head at the crown, and how long 
and full the upper lip! His high sense of honor 
and propriety prevented him from letting him- 
self down in his own estimation or in that of the 
public. There was comparatively little strug- 


- gie between the flesh and the spirit in his case. 
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The former was subordinated to the lat- 
ter. His animal propensities rarely if 
ever brought his moral sense to shame. 
His was a self-regulating organization, 
and it was in this that whatever greatness 
may be accorded to him consists. No 
one would claim this as the head and face 
of a butcher, a money-getter, or a boxer. 
But it is at once apparent that he must 
have been a preacher, a teacher, or an 
author— that his pursuits being in ac- 
cordance with his make-up, would par- 
take of one or all of those indicated. 
There was strong affection here. (Note 
the under lip and the chin.) There was 
also considerable executiveness, without 
cruelty; moderate force, with great uni- 
formity; a good degree of taste, without 
fastidiousness; economy without parsi- 
“mony; imitation without mimicry; good 
language without verbosity; and he was 
altogether one of the noblest works of 
God—an honest man. The following interest- 
ing biographical sketch we appropriate from 
the Hartford Daily Courant: 
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“About fifty-five years and a half ago an 
earnest and zealous young man from one of 
the country towns in Massachusetts, with one 
hundred and thirty dollars in his pocket, a plaid 
suit upon his person, three books under his arm, 
and a hopeful spirit, ascended for the first time 
the hill on which Brown University in Provi- 
dence is placed. He had just given up a half- 
learned trade, under the stimulus of a new- 
found hope in Christ, and started out with his 
little store of funds to obtain the education 
necessary to preach the gospel. The ministry 
commenced in intention on that autumn morn- 
ing, and continued in the zealous and suecess- 
fui labors of half a century, was suddenly ter- 
minated by death, and the young man, grown 
old, passed quietly from earth yesterday. 

“Joel Hawes was born in Medway, Massa- 
chusetts, December 22d, 1789. After receiving 
a common school education, he was engaged in 
various mechanical employments, and at last 
commenced learning the clothier's trade. While 
at work at this tradc, when about twenty years 
old, he was converted, and soon began to cast 
about for the means of obtaining an education, 
with a view to becoming a minister. He finally 
entered Brown University with but little money 
to support him, but with the determination of 
working his way through. He took. the regu- 
lar course, supporting himself so far as he 
could by working during term time, and teach- 
ing during vacations. He also received some 
assistance from a benevolent lady, but :this he 
always considered a debt, and with his first 
savings after beginning to preach, he refunded 
the amount, telling the lady to give it again to 
some student or young minister. After gradu- 
ating at Brown University in 1813, he entered 
the theological school at Andover, from which 
he graduated in 1817. He was here very zeal- 
ous as a Christian, and a close Bible student. 


menced earlier than this, for when at work in 
the clothier's shop, he used to paste leaves from 
the Bible on the wall before him, and commit 
verses to memory as he worked, a practice of 
which he often spoke afterward with a great 
deal of pleasure, as it had given him such a 
good command of Scripture texts. 

“After graduating at Andover, he preached 
several times at Newburyport, Mass. The fol- 
lowing winter he preached five or six Sabbaths 
in Center church, Hartford, and soon afterward 
received and accepted a call, becoming its pas- 
tor. On March 4tli, 1818, he was installed as 
pastor of the church, a fit successor of that 
“able and faithful minister of Christ, the Rev. 
Thos. Hooker,” who, in 1633, according to the 
inscription on his tombstone, planted in Hart- 
ford, “ye first church in Connecticut.” From 
Mr. Hooker's time until 1818, a period of onc 
hundred and eighty-five years, this church had 
never settled a pastor who had previously been 
settled elsewhere, nor dismissed one until death 
separated him from them, but six faithful min- 
isters had spent the whole ministerial portion 
of their lives in its service. Dr. Hawes was 
also installed here without being previously 
settled elsewhere, and his ministry proved one 
of the longest and most useful of all. He re- 
mained sole pastor till October 22d, 1862, when 
the Rev. P. W. Calkins was installed as his 
colleague. Unfortunate differences of opinion 
between the two, and among the members of 
the church, led to the resignation of Mr. Calk- 
ins after a ministry of about two years, and the 
separation of Dr. Hawes from the nominal pas- 
torate of the church. December 14, 1864, the 
Rev. George H. Gould was installed as pastor, 
though Dr. Hawes was still retained on a sal- 
ary, often occupied the pulpit, and performed 


much acceptable pastoral work. After this 


time he preached very often in other towns, 
particularly in the smaller towns of that sec- 
tion of Connecticut, and thus became person- 
ally dear to many who had before known him 
chiefly by reputation. During the last three 
years, there were only three Sundays on which 
he did not preach in some church, and these 
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last scattered pulpit labors were blessed 
n the conversion of very many persons. 
„It was on one of these visits to out- 
side towns that he was attacked by the 
illness which resulted in his death. He 
preached morning and afternoon of Sun- 
day, June 6th, in the Congregational 
church in Gilead. He had intended also 
to go out to service in the evening, but 
felt too unwell. About midnight he had 
an attack of hemorrhage, and through 
the night and part of the next day was 
in very great pain. When he seemed 
aware that he had not long to live, in 
reply to a remark that he was almost 
home, he said, ‘Oh, yes, I am so thankful 
that the great work of preparation has 
not been put off till now.’ Some one 
referred to his two solemn sermons of 
the previous Sunday, in which he had 
referred to the fact that we none of us 
knew how near we were to the close of 
life, and in which he said that he might be 
very near eternity, when he replied, ‘I was 
struck with the thought when I was laid upon 
this bed, that I was led to preach those ser- 
mons last Sabbath.’ 

“Dr. Hawes was an earnest and effective 
preacher, and though not possessed of extra- 
ordinary abilities, he was very influential and 
successful. His words carried conviction to 
the hearts of his hearers, for they knew him to 
be earnest, sincere, and truthful, and he be- 
came one of the most useful ministers in New 
England. Wherever he was known he was 
respected, almost revered. His writings for 
publication were somewhat meagre, his pulpit 
and pastoral labors occupying nearly all his 
attention. His first published work was ‘ Lec- 
tures to Young Men, originally preached in 
Hartford and New Haven, and printed in 1828. 
He also published a Tribute to the Memory 
of the Pilgrims’ in 1880, a ‘Memoir of Nor- 
mand Smith’ in 1839, ‘Character Everything 
to the Young’ in 1848, ‘The Religion of the 
East’ in 1845, with occasional addresses and 
sermons. Among his last employments was 
preparing a volume of his sermons for publica- 
tion. When printed he gave an edition of eight 
hundred copies to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, that one might be. sent to each 
of their missionaries, and the remainder dis- 
tributed where they would be valted. 

“Dr. Hawes was married in June, 1818, three 
months after his installation, to Louisa Fisher, 
of Wrentham, Mass. They. had six children, 
four of whom, two sens and two daughters, 
died when quite young. Their oldest daugh- 
ter, Mary Elizabeth,was married September 4th, 
1843, to the Rev. Henry J. Van Lennep, mis- 


_ sionary under the American Board in Smyrna, 


Turkey. In October of the same year Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Lennep sailed for their missionary 
home, accompanied by Dr. Hawes. He re- 
turned the following July, and a few months 
afterward heard of the death of his daughter, 
which occurred September 24th, 1844. The 
youngest of the family, Erskine J., was born 
in July, 1828. He graduated at Yale College 


In fact, his close attention to the Bible com- | 
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in 1851, and was installed pastor of the Con- 
greational church in Plymouth, Conn., in 
January, 1858. In July, 1860, he was out rid- 
ing, when he was kicked by a horse, and died 
two days after ward from the effects of the blow. 
Memoirs of this son and daughter were pre- 
pared by Mrs. Hawes, and published. The 
old couple were by this accident left childless, 
yet scores of people, young and old, have cher- 
ished for them a kind of filial regard, and many 
will hear with deep regret of the death of the 
good Doctor. The funeral sermon was preached 
by President Woolsey, of Yale College, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement made between the 
two some time ago.” 

In appearance Dr. Hawes was tall and ath- 
letic. His complexion was dark, his features 
prominent, and his countenance remarkably 
strong. He carried with him an air of self- 
confidence and easy self-possession. There 
was about him nothing like style or starch. 
His great brown hand was offered to farmers 
and laborers anywhere, and he had about him 
a generous and beneficent manner, which gave 
every one assurance that he could be ap- 
proached easily, and that he would listen 
kindly to any request which poverty or ob- 
scurity might desire to make. He was a great, 
good, genial, generous man of the people. 

Scarcely had the good Dr. Hawes been laid 
in his final resting-place on earth, when the 
aged companion of his long and useful life was 
called to join her husband in immortality. 
Mrs. Hawes died on June 11th. She had faith- 
fully watched by the bedside. of her husband 
during his last illness, and the consequent ex- 
haustion resulted in an attack of congestion of 
the lungs, under which she sank rapidly until 
death intervened. She was seventy-six years 
old, one year younger than her husband, and 
has shared with him the labors and duties of 
forty-nine years of service in the church. She 
was a Woman of great good sense and strong 
character, and was ever active in Christian 
works. l 
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SUCOBSS. 
— 0:—— 
“Tis not in mortals to command snecess. 
Addison's Cato, 

Scccess! This is the word which causes 
many a heart to leap and many a brain to 
burn with ambitious yearnings. “Oh,” says 
the young man, “if I could only succeed in at- 
taining a reputation for scholastic ability, for 
professional skill, I could then rest on my 
laurels and be happy.” Success! What is it 
people generally mean by this term? Should 
we appeal to one hundred men as we meet 
them on the busy street, in open day, five sixths 
would reply substantially: “the lucrative pros- 
ecution of business enterprise—the accumula- 
tion of a fortune ;” while the remaining sixth 
would be variously divided, according to the 
bent of each one’s mind or disposition; but 
the underlying principle which actuates all in 
the strife for success is the reputation—the 
respect—it wifl inspire in others for them. 

The man of wealth hears remarks thrown 
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about here and there that he is possessed of a 
princely fortune, and capable of accomplishing 
great results if he chooses, and he chuckles 
triumphantly within himself over the thought, 
“I am successful.” The lawyer who has pa- 
tiently and laboriously plodded from insignifi- 
cance up to influential eminence, smiles when 
men speak of his profound legal ability, and 
thinks it, if he does not utter aloud the sentiment, 
“Tam successful.” The man of science—the 
savant—who for years has devoted himself to 
searching investigations among the great ar- 
cana of nature, and has unraveled a few folds 
in the great mesh of complicity, receives the 
loud applause of admiring multitudes as a sub- 
stantial token of his success, The diligent 
scholar, whose brain is stored by the lucubra- 
tions of many years, hears his name on the 
lips of the intelfectual, sees it on the printed 
page, and accounts himself successful. The 
soldier who has ridden victoriously over many 
a bloody field; the statesman who has seen 
many a political measure inaugurated, of which 
he was the prime mover; the adventurous ex- 
plorer, whose startling experiences on arid 
plains, in pestilential jungles, or amid fields of 
eternal ice, are the themes of many a journalist; 
the wordy novelist, whose highly painted sto- 
ries feed the craving marvelousness of a gaping 
multitude, one and all congratulate themselves 
with being successful. r 

Such are indeed successful. We would not 
deny them one jot of the merit to which their 


. zealous and persistent efforts have won; but 


the question comes home to us: Are they happy 
in the success thus attained? Do they feel in 
their hearts a contented enjoyment of the fruits 
of their years of physical or mental toil, reaped 
as those fruits are, from the applause of the 
world? This is the vital point which strikes 
at the root of all human exertion. Though 
many a man can say 
“Chaplets of fame enwreathe my brow,” 

or “honors thickly clustering press upon me,” 
very few can say,“ I ain happy in my success.” 
And why? Simply because the success of the 
mass of mankind has ministered to the gratifi- 
cation of but a portion of their mental organi- 
zation, and left the remainder to “feed on 
husks.” 

The quotation at the head of this article 
would supply us with thought sufficient for a 
voluminous discourse did we think it expedi- 
ent to be lengthy. It contains, however, in 
itself the gist of what we would say. 

The constitution or organization of man 
mentally—that part of his nature which is 
capable of experiencing the feeling of satis- 
faction—is composite. The distinctive parts, 
intellectuality, morality, sociality, and propen- 
sity, or the organism which minjsters to his 
personal security, have each their appropriate 
spheres, yet are so constituted that they can, 
when properly directed, operate harmonionsly 
together or in mutual. correlation. The more 
harmonious their activity, the more nearly per- 
fect their mutual reciprocity, the more com- 
posed, the more efficient and the happier will 
be the man. On the other hand, the more one 
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part is exercised to the neglact of the others, 
the more irregular and inharmonious will the 
organization, taken as a whole, become. There- 
fore it is that men who, having yielded to pre- 
dominant mental influences, and pursued earn- 
estly the bent of such inclinations until they 
have attained the object of their pursuit, do 
not attain also a satisfied mind, but exhibit ` 
usually a restless avidity for greater achieve- | 
ments in the same direction. “ Increase of ap- ` 
petite hath grown by what it fed on.” 

The wealthy man may be said to have suc- * 
ceeded in pleasing his selfish nature; but that 
selfish nature is not satisfied—it is clamorous 
formore. The learned man may have gratified, 
to a great extent, his intellect, but it is not sur- 
feited. The demagogue may have succeeded 
in pleasing his ambitious nature, and the sen- 
sualist may have drunk deep of the fountains 
of pleasure, but there is no happiness pure, un- 
alloyed for them. Contentment flows from an 
organization which is harmoniously developed 
by the exercise of all its parts, especially of 
those which minister in spiritual things. “The 
contented mind is a continual feast,” says the 
old proverb, and herein only is true happiness. 
The first step to be taken in the process of se- 
curing this greatest of all successes—happi- 
ness—in comparison with which all other ac- 
quirements pale into insignificance, is to satisfy 
the moral nature. Bearing in mind the motto, 
“Tis not in mortals to command success,” we 
will look to the Author of all things for those 
spiritual instrumentalities which we shall need 
to aid us in securing “our being’s end and 
ee For He satiefieth the longing coul, 


And Aleth the hungry eoul with 
ness. 


The cravings of the man- spiritual once minis- 
tered unto, the end is about accomplished. 
Then “all things will work together for good 
in us, and success—which before appeared so 
difficult of attainment—which required so 
much toilsome study, so much painful exer- 
tion—will meet us on every hand. Stimulated 
by proper motives—sustained by a Power om- 
nipotent, all our objects will seem easy of ac- 
quisition—the man moral, the man intellectual, 
the man social, the man physical, will each be 
fed, satisfied, contented, and happy. Thus, cach 
faculty acting for and in harmony with all the 
others, will procure that universal desideratum, 
SUCCESS. 
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Siens or Rarv.—Just before rain, flowers 
smell stronger and sweeter, because the vapors 
of the air prevent the scented particles of 
their perfume from ascending, as they would 
in a drier atmosphere. Instead of rising above 
the earth, the odor is disseminated by the 
moisture. Because the plants are stronger in 
fragrance just before a fall of rain, we see 
horses stretch out their necks and sniff the air 
ina peculiar manner. Animals are more ob- 
serving than men, and nature speaks to them 
in a silent manner. They thus are able to 
prognasticate the coming storm with unerring 
certainty, while man often stands bewildered 
and lost in doubt. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARAC- 
TER. 


SHAW. 


Tus gentleman has a 
very large brain, exceeding 
twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference, and high in 
proportion. He also has a 
somewhat powerful frame- 
work, which is amply fill- 
ed up in all the vital parts, 
and he has constitutional 
vigor enough to last him 
into old age, provided he 
uses it economically. 

He should be known for 
his powers of observation, 
analysis, criticism, and for 
his perseverance. He is 
remarkable for his mechan- 
ical ingenuity, ability to 
plan, contrive, invent, and 
execute. He is much more 
original than imitative, but 
can do what he sees done 
quite readily, and make one 
part fit another. 

He is intuitive in his intel- 
lectual perceptions; reads 
the motives of others at the 
first interview; seems to 
know at a glance whom to 
trust, und is not easily mis- 
led. He has a great love 
for all that is grand and 
sublime in nature—appre- 
ciates the beautiful in art 
all things, indeed,which ap- 
peal to the emotions. He 
is well developed in the 
devotional sentiments, read- 
ily impressed by psycholog- 


ical influences and religious matters. He is 


somewhat prophetic in the cast of his mind— 


capable of anticipating to a considerable extent 


future events. 
spects, he resembles his mother in feature as in 
character. 

It should be comparatively easy for him to 
comprehend principles, to work out difficult 
problems in science and philosophy. His is a 
comprehensive, far-reaching mind, more like a 
telescope than a spy-glass, more like a cannon 
than a pocket-pistol. He is full of enterprise 
and push; would leave no stone unturned to 
accomplish an undertaking upon which he 
was fully bent. He has become self-relying, 
whereas, when younger, he was sensitive and 
diffident; contact with the world has given 
him assurance and confidence. 

He is not very hopeful, but he usually real- 
izes more than he anticipates, succeeds better 
than he had promised, and comes out of the big 
end, instead of the little end, of the horn. 

He has much kindness—sympathizes with 
all who suffer, and would even make personal 
sacrifices for their benefit. His is a reforma- 


In this, and in many other re- 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. CHARLES A. SHAW 


tory cast of mind. He would not cling to the 
old because it was old, nor reject the new be- 
cause untried. His mind is open to conviction 
—ready to investigate, to look into new things, 
but not incredulous, nor yet liable to believe 
too much. His religion is, first of all, a matter 
of kindness ; next, of justice—next, of humility 
and devotion—last, of faith and trust in Prov- 
idence. He would become fluent as a speaker, 
if trained to it, and would communicate his 
ideas freely in writing. He can impart what 
he knows upon a subject with facility. Would 
make an excellent teacher. His mind is strong- 
ly scientific in mold, practical and usable, as 
occasion may demand. In temper he is quick 
and sharp, but not cruel. There is foree in 
him, resolution, and sufficient firmness, stead- 
fastness, and decision. 

He is quite versatile—can readily transfer his 
thoughts from one subject to another, and keep 
several irons in the fire at the same time. 
He is sociable, fond of the society of ladies, 
enjoys his home, and soon becomes attached to 
persons and objects of interest. If a father, he 


would find much enjoyment in his children— | 


take an interest in pets or 
some kind—poesibly a fine 
horse or an intelligent dog. 

All things considered, 
his, in many respects, is 
quite a remarkable organ- 
ization, possessing high ca- 
pabilities and talent. He 
has been blessed above 
many, and will be held ac- 
countable according to the 
measure of the gifts and 
graces given him. If edu- 
cated for a learned profes- 
sion, he would have taken 
a good position in the law. 
Next to that he might 
have succeeded in the min- 
istry. In something artistic 
or mechanical he would 
have attained eminence 
already | 

He would have made an 
artist, an architect, an en- 
gineer, a projector, a navi- 
gator—in short, his organ- 
ization is such, that what- 
ever he might take up and 
prosecute with a reason- 
able degree of diligence 
would conduce to his suc- 
cess. There is timber 


a very considerable edifice ; 
and if rightly placed in life 
he ought to attain to emi- 
nence and success. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Hon. CHARLES A. SHAW, 
Mayor of Biddeford, Me., 
was born in the town of 
Sandford, York County, 
Maine, November 5th, 1831, and is a direct 
descendant of distinguished New England 
ancestry. He is a grandson of General Shaw, 
formerly a prominent politician and busi- 
ness man in the Eastern States. His father 
was a farmer, but being in moderate circum- 
stances, and having a large family to support, 
was unable to give his son any other than an 
ordinary education, and that, too, such as could 
be acquired in four or five weeks of study 
yearly in a cold school-house, to which it was 
necessary to travel on foot for more than a mile 
each day in mid-winter—for winter is the only 
school term of a large portion of our New Eng- 
land farmer youths. During the summer he 
worked on the farm, even from his early boy- 
hood, and at thirteen was required to do a 
man’s work. Toiling on the scanty soil of his 
native State tended to develop the capacities 
which were inherent in him; and naturally 
philosophical and mathematical in the cast of 
his mind, the long winter evenings found him 
deeply absorbed in study, with an earnestness 
which almost amounted to enthusiasm. 

At fourteen he left home and commenced 
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teaching, which he followed for a while with 
good success, and after attending one or two 
terms of an academy at Alfred, in his native 
county, he prepared himself for college, under 
the instruction of Hon. Henry Holmes, a dis- 
tinguished scholar then residing at that place. 
Limited pecuniary means, however, prevented 
him from fitting himself for a profession, and 
he abandoned the idea and turned his attention 
to mercantile life. 

Shortly afterward he took charge of a news- 
paper in Boston, which he managed with abil- 
ity and success; and here he became impressed 
with the great value of advertising to the busi- 
ness world—a knowledge which he has since 


used with great advantage to hin.self. But the 


newspaper world did xot offer facilities suffi- 
cient for such a versatile intellect as his. He 
left that occupation, and engaged in various 
other pursuits of an adventurous and novel 
character; but to follow the events of his life 
during the few following years would far ex- 
ceed the limits of a single article. Suffice to 
say that, after serving a regular apprenticeship 
at the watch-maker's and jewel er's trade, he 
commenced business for himself in the city 
where he now resides, as senior partner of the 
firm of Shaw & Clark, long well known as one 
of the most enterprising and successful busi- 
ness concerns in the country, and which has 
but recently been dissolved, after an existence 
of nearly fifteen years. During this period the 
radius of his business constantly extended and 
widened. He engaged in numcrous specula- 
tions and enterprises, all of which, under his 
management, were successful. 

Invention was a subject to which he paid 
particular attention, and he has probably 
taken out more patents than any other man 
in the country. Among the more important 
of these may be mentioned various im- 
provements in cotton machinery, tanning 
‘apparatus, agricultural and domestic imple- 
ments, sewing-machines, etc., in all amounting 
to more than one hundred in number. The 
well-known Shaw & Clark sewing-machine, 
the original foundation of all cheap sewing- 
machines, is of his invention. He is also the 
inventor of Shaw's Perpetual Pocket Alma- 
nac,” of which several millions have been sold, 
and which is copyrighted in nearly every civil- 
ized country. of the globe. This little inven- 
tion, although comparatively unimportant, is 
recognized in the scientific world as a wonder- 
ful mathematical achievement, overcoming ob- 
stacles which had previously becn considcred 
insurmountable. He has also, what is exceed- 
ingly rare with inventors, the faculty to make 
money out of his own inventions. 

He has brought out, under his own manage- 
ment, several exhibitions, entertainments, and 
lecturers. The reputation of the late Artemus 
Ward is mainly due to Mr. Shaw’s early inter- 
est in him. The Hon. Edward Everett often 
lectured for him, and until his dcath remained 
his intimate friend. As un instance of his keen 
furesight and intuitive perception in specula- 
tive matters, his offer of five thousand dollars 
for the original manuscript of President Lin- 
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coln's Emancipation Proclamation may be 
cited. 

At present Mr. Shaw is president of the Shaw 
& Clark Sewing-Machine Company, with three 
hundred thousand dollars capital, a corporation 
employing a large number of hands and doing 
a very extensive business; president of the Ne 
Plus Ultra Collar Company, with two hundred 
thousand dollars capital, besides being a direc- 
tor in several other corporations in which he 
is largely interested. He is also managing 
agent and attorney of the Union Paper Collar 
Company of New York, with a capital of three 
million dollars, and having under his control 
all of the legitimate paper collar manufacturers 
in the country, consisting of twenty different cor- 
porations, ranging in capital from one hundred 
thousand dollars to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars each. Besides all of this, he has under his 
immediate direction over one hundred import- 
ant suits at law and in equity in the United 
States Courts, enough, of itself, to overwhelm 
almost any ordinary mind, to say nothing of 
such minor matters as conducting two large 
advertising establishments for furnishing agents’ 
supplies (being a firm believer in the value of 
printers’ ink to the man of busincss, he has 
long been one of the most extensive of adver- 
tisers, his advertisements frequently appearing 
in more than two thousand papers simultanc- 
ously), attending to his real estate, with other 
matters too numerous to mention, which are 
either directly or indirectly in hischarge. Not- 
withstanding all of this, however, he finds time 


.to contribute, under a well-known nom de 


plume, to some of the leading magazines and 
papers of the day, with ample leisure to spare 
for recreation ! 

Mr. Shaw has served two terms as Mayor of 
Biddeford, Me., being a most efficient officer, 
and very popular with all parties. His inaug- 
ural addresses, extracts from which have been 
extensively copied by the press, exhibit a 
thorough knowledge of national as well as 
municipal affairs, and treat in a masterly 
manner the various subjects discussed. 
has also represented his city in the Legisla- 
ture of the State, where he took the lead of his 
party, which, although in a minority, by his 
shrewd management and judicious course in 
relation to all matters of general interest, en- 
abled him to hold the balance of power and 
secure the passage of many important measures. 
As a speaker, he is ready in debate, quick to 
analyze the subject at issue, logical and con- 
vincing in his arguments. As a writer of both 


prose and poetry, he has already acquired some 


distinction. 

Mr. Shaw has been twice a candidate for 
State Treasurer, and at the last Congressional 
eleption was tendered the nomination for Mem- 
ber of Cougress from his district, but he de- 
clined to contend for that honor. 
missioner trom Maine to the Paris Exposition, 
in which he has taken great interest, having 
been appointed by the unanimous request of 
all partics, as peculiarly adapted for the posi- 
tion. IIe, was also recently appointed Consul- 


General to Russia, one of the most important 


He 


He is Com- - 
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and lucrative foreign offices under government, 
but declined to accept the position on account 
of his numerous and pressing business engage - 
ments. 

In general deportment Mr. Shaw is of pleasing 
address, modest and unassuming, frank, open- 
hearted, witty, without affectation, and making 
friends at once of all with whom he comes in 
contact. With the keenest shrewdness of the 
genuine Yankee, he combines the broad, genial 
liberality of the South and West, being every 
way what is generally termed a whole-souled 
gentlemanly man. 


In stature he is five feet eleven inches in 
height, of good form, and weighs about one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. IIe is pos- 
scssed of ample means, and contributes liber- 
ally to every good work, especially to the aid 
of those less favored than himself. Gencrosity 
is a part of his nature, and he attributes his 
success to this trait of character, feeling within 
himself that it is far “ more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

Mr. Shaw has traveled and seen much, both 
of his own country and of Europe, and his ex- 
periences with the world, its pleasures, cares, 
troubles, and responsibilities, have already far 
exceeded what usually falls to the lot of most 
men. His acquaintance is very extensive, and 
among his intimate friends he probably num- 
bers as many personages of note as any man 
living. 

The Saco (Maine) Democrat, in speaking of 
Mr. Shaw, pays him a well-merited com- 
pliment: “ The numerous instances of men in 
our country who have raised themselves from 
the humblest walks of life to the most eminent 
positions of usefulness and influence, not only 
furnish proof of energetic effort to make the 
most of small means and commonest opportu- 
nities, of honest working and a persevering 
application of all the faculties given to man, 
but they are also the best proof that riches and 
ease are not essential to man’s highest culture, 
else the world would not have been so largely 
indebted at all times to those who have sprung 
from the humbler ranks of life and exhibited 
those traits which have made them such -bright 
examples of all that goes to make up and adorn 
true manhood. On the contrary, men are not 
trained to effort and encounter difficulty, 
or awakened to that consciousness of power 
which is so necessary for cnergetic and effec- 
tive action in life, by an easy and luxurious 
existence; and hence, so far from poverty being 
a drawback, it may oftentimes be converted 
into a blessing, rousing te that struggle with 
the world in which all true-hearted men find 
strength and victory. 


“One of the best illustrations of what can 
be accomplished by the proper exercise of these 
qualities is afforded in Mr. Shaw, who undoubt- 
edly embodies, in the highest degree, as many 
of those peculiar traits and qualifications which 
goto make up what may be termed the strictly 
American character as any man living, and we 
are happy to see that he is not unappreci- 
ated.” . 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in ace fate 
Their hea:ta, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomesa. 


WOMAN. 


BY SAMUEL CAMERON. 


[Lines suggested on hearing the atrocious sentiment, 
uttered by a N legal gentleman, that the 
WORD on" bishop Is worthier of belief than oats of 
WOMEN, 


In the chivalric days of old, 
When woman’s name was purest gold, 
A woman’s name and word were then 
The worthy pride of worthy men, 
And kings and knights of first degree 
To virtuous woman bent the knee, 
And no one dared, as now, to say, 
That any wayward prelate’s word— 
The libel utterance of our day, 
Alike dishonoring and absurd 
Is worthier of belief, by far, 
Than oaths of virtuous woman are. 


Our day is boastful of its mind, 
Its high intelligence refined, 
And frowns upon that distant time 
When virtue was the true sublime. 
But, give this godless doctrine wing, 
Its poisonous breath around us fling— 
Around our homestead or our hearth, 
And what remains to halo earth ? 
Where were the solace—where the pride, 
That since creation’s earliest morn 
Sat smiling by our mother’s side, 
And blest the hour when we were born. 
Oh! ’tis a dangerous thing to stir, 
From its foundation in the heart, 
Which has been woman's worshiper, 
Untouched by time, unstained by art, 
The beautiful and holy love, 
So linked to that we owe above; 
That from our infancy we owe 
To her, all, all we feel or know 
Of good and pure, and fond and mild, 
Thro’ manhood, from the absorbing hour, 
When first her lips in worship smiled 
Upon the beauty of her child, 
And prophesied its future dower— 
Its dower of glorious fortunes here, 
For Heaven would bless a mother’s prayer. 
Away with this most foul attest, 
The venomed shaft will harmless fall, 
When aimed at noble woman’s breast. 


Wherefore the libel, and for whom ? 
Why, ere yen mitered man was korn, 

Now trembling downward to the tomb, 

SHE was the starlight of the morn, 

The bringer in of light and love, 

To people God’s own realm above. 

Oh! let us pause, and as of yore, 

Sparta, beside the deathless shore, 

Defied the vaunting Persian king, 

Let us our strength chivalric bring 

In aid of woman’s glorious name, 

And, as our lives, defend her fame. 


Thus, while we look on woman’s face, 
Her beauty, loveliness, and form, 
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We'll feel she’s Heaven’s embodied grace, 
The shielding Angel of the Storm— 
The pure, the beautiful,-the only, 
Without whose smile, without whose love, 
Man were a creature drear and lonely ; 
No joy below—no hope aboye, 
And life, a wild tempestuous. river, 
Where life and love are lost forever; 


HarL! GLORIOUS WOMAN, as the sun, 
Careering in his noonday might 

Outshines the stars, the morning one, 
And all the galaxy of night, 

Even so does woman—brightest, best 

Of all God’s works—outshine the rest. 


The beggar whom we daily meet, 

Craving his pittance through the street, 

If pure in principle and heart, - 

And free from infamy of art, 

I reverence as pure and bright, 

As he arrayed in priestly light. 

He is God’s own since time began, 

Make bishops better—if you can. 

And when our day shall pass away— 
As pass away it will— 

Their every word will be revered, 
Among the virtuous still ; 

THEIR every word, so purcly given, 

Which testifies of truth and Heaven. 


Those virtuous woman’s words compare— 
Words, pure as new-born fountains given, 

With the high oaths that man could dare 
To breathe like blasphemies to Heaven, 

And they will stand, supremely grand, 

A power, from Truth’s unerring hand. 


Where—where is all remembrance gone, 
Of that great votive time, 

When, as twas taught us, called upon, 
To ministries sublime— 

Where is the memory that should be, 
The star that never falters, 

But shines as purely, faithfully, 

Above the billows of life’s sea, 
As o’er the temple’s altars ? 

Where 18 this memory? Like a river 

That was, and is not, that, whose name 

Forgot its nature, not its fame, 

Which rolled by Ilium, gone forever. 


— og poe 
HOW TO SAVE MONT. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


THERE are some lost arts, and some arts that 
never have been found. What is the use of 
covering ourselves, figuratively speaking, with 
dust and cobwebs hunting through the lumber- 
rooms of the dark ages for things that we 
don’t want, and can’t use, and are ten times 
better without, when the real, actual wants of 


‘to-day are crying aloud in the streets ? 


We need no alchemist’s crucible to coin 
gold now-a-days. The question is, not how to 
make money, but how to save it. Almost any 
man or woman with a clear head, a quick wit, 


and industrious hands can earn money, but 


not one in twenty—we might almost say, not 
one in a hundred—knows how properly to 


economize that money after it is earned. Here 
is an art that may be studied to some advan- 
tage. We have schools, conservatories, acade- 
mies almost without limit—establishments that 
profess to turn out graduates by the dozen, full 
blown, and ready for all the requirements of 
life. They are not ready, and they can not be 
ready until they have in some degree learned 
the uses and abuses of money. 

As a nation, we are supposed to identify our- 
selves altogether too much with the “ almighty 
dollar.” Now that is the greatest mistake our 
sapient critics ever made. We only wish an 
Englishman’s pound note could once “ compare 
notes” with an American’s five-dollar green- 
back. Twenty to one that pound note has 
been turned, and twisted, and meditated over, 
and calculated upon, and made to compass 
more purchases and include more items than 
three times its equivalent in Republican cur- 
rency! In our anxiety to avoid the imputa- 
tion of“ stinginess,” we rush blindly into the 
opposite extreme, and become reckless and ex- 
travagant. 

Our money comes too easily. We have 
never been through the agonizing ordeal con- 
sequent on glutted markets and supply far 
exceeding the demand. Our “hard times” 
have been children's play compared to the 
famine-stricken want of other nations. May we 
never become any wiser—but, and if, we 
should pass through that fiery furnace of trial, 
we should emerge more sensible, far. It is a les- 
son that we can only learn in the bitter schoul 
kept by that sour old pedagogue, Experience ! 

Now, we don’t pretend to dip into the deep 
sea-soundings of political economy. We are not 
egtrong- minded; we don’t wear short hair, 
nor speak in a deep, gruff voice ; and, moreover, 
we have a vague sort of idea that gray-haired 
statesmen who have devoted their life’s study 
to the science, may know rather more than we 
do about it! But of one thing we are morally 
certain—that women have more to do with the 
practical workings of our financial system than 
they have any consciousness of. 

Any one can earn—few can save. We must 
all learn to save. If a man works hard, 
whether with brain or muscles, to bring. home 
money to his household, he has a right to ex- 
pect that it will be properly expended and 
carefully economized. It is not enough that 
dally expenses should be met, and daily bread 
provided. Something should be laid aside for 
the great unreliable future—for the “rainy 
day” that comes to every home, sooner or 
later. When a mam has worked a lifetime 
patiently and constantly, and finds out at the last 
that he has but just kept pace with time—that 
he stands no farther ahead in the world than 
he stood a quarter of a century ago—that he 
has no actual, positive result to show for the 
strength and time and persistent effort he has 
invested, whe can blame him for being dis- 
couraged ? N 

“But I am not extravagant, says the wo- 
man whose eyeg may chance to fall upon thes 
columns. i 
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Are younot? Whatright have you to make 
thé assertion? The fact that you own no 
‘Cashmere shawls, no thread laces, no diamonds 
—that you do not buy moire-antiques at eight- 
een dollars a yard, nor imported china worth 


its weight in coined money, is nothing at 


all to the point. Extravagance has its degrees ; 
it is like a great flight of stairs, and although 
few women may have reached the top, there 
are plenty half way up, and the second or 
third stairs is quité dangerous enough. 

You are not extravagant? Look at your 
expense-béok for the last twelve months; or, if 
you do not keep such a record, run over the list in 
yoar mind. How many articles have you pur- 
chased that were actuaHy necessary that you 
could by no possibility do without ? and how 
many have you bought that were uscless, save 
to gratify the passing impulse of the moment or 
the short-lived fashion of the day—mere wells 
of folly into which you dropped your money 
and saw it no more! Add up the price of 
these foolish investments, and imagine it 
nicely laid away in some savings bank, or 
turned into treasury bonds. Then ask’ your- 
self whether or not you have chosen the “ wiser 
part.” 

Look at a woman’s “shopping-bag” after she 
comes home from a stroll through one of our 
tempting thoroughfares. “She didn’t mean 
to buy a thing” when she went out—which, 
being translated into the vernacular, means 
that she did not want anything. But that 
ribbon was such a lovely shade, and those but- 
tons were so cheap, and she found a remnant 
of nice lace—“a bargain”—lace is always use- 
ful in a family, you know—and she could not 
resist that delightful French cambric, and after 
all, shirtings might not be so cheap again, and 
Mr. Smith woutd need a new set of shirts next 
spring at the latest—and so the money melted 
out of her purse, she herself can scarcely tell 
how. 

And yet if you told this woman she was 
not economical, she would look upon you as 
one demented. She not economical! Why, 
she is the very one who would bring dyspepsia 
into the family stomachs with second-rate 
butter for cooking, “because it is cheaper,” 
and pay her servants half price for work half 
done, and persude her seamstress to strike the 
odd half dollar from her bill,“ money comes so 
hard now-a-days,” and closes her ears against 
the plaint of poverty. She really can not 
afford to give anything in charity, Mr. Smith’s 
business is so dull, and her expenses for house- 
keeping are so numerous!“ 

That is the way ske economizcs. Do not 
believe in this warped version of the “ golden 
rule!’ The trucst cconomy is the truest gene- 
rosity. Of all our bread, that which we cast 
upon.the waters is the only one that comes 
back to us! 

Let no one think the art of economy below 
her study ; on the contrary, it should enter into 
all her calculations and be a daily object. 
EKeonomize in small things—the great ones are 
very apt to take care of themselves. Remem- 
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ber the old maxim, what is wusted does no- 
body any good!“ There is neither merit nor 
profit in scattering money profusely on all 
sides. The wealthiest people are those who 
look most closely to seemingly insignificant 
expenses and minor details. Poor people, too, 
often fancy they “can not afford to be econo- 
mical !” 

The hardest of all lessons to learn, albeit, the 
most necessary, for a woman brought up as 
women are now-a-days, is how to save money ! 
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TRUE, AND UNTRUE MARRIAGES; 
OR, NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY A. A. d. 


EAVES-DROPPING always deserves to have 
the stump of disgrace set upon it, but every man 
—be he bachelor, or married man—has an un- 
doubted right to hear what he can not help 
hearing, as, without curiosity, he goes quietly 
on his daily way. He has also an indispu- 
tuble right to jot down what he hears, particu- 
larly when taking notes may be profitable to 
others. 

The above will sufficc, without anything 
further, to introduce a listener, and his “ Notes 
By The Way.” 

Note I. I am a nian who owes all I have 
been, all I am, and all I ever shall be, to wo- 
men. Many of them have been bright, partic- 
ular stars in my otherwise cloudy firmament. 
Without them I should have stumbled, even 
at noonday, and I believe that to be united, in 
true marriage, to a true woman is the greatest 
blessing of a man’s life. But as there are spots 
on the sun, so there are great defects in the 
sex, and one of the greatest is their lamentable 
ignorance of what constitutes true marriage, 
and this ignorance is a great obstacle to true 
marriage. 

Note II. Walking, not long ago, behind two 
demoiselles with jaunty hats and bright blue 
and red scarfs and engaging manners, I over- 
heard the following colloquy : 

There's one thing Pm determined I'll never 
be, and that’s an old maid.” 

“Neither will I,” was the answer. I've 
always had a horror of being one, but I'm 
almost twenty-two years old, and I shall have 
to stir myself, or I shall be on the list of the 
horrid oreatures.” 

„There's half a dozen fellows I can have, 
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I'd about as lief as not stay I as am, although it 
would be a little mortifying to turn brown and 
be anold maid. The fact is, I want about a dozen 
pair of kid gloves a year, and everything else 
to match. Anything for me but scrimping 
and screwing and living on love, as some mar- 
ried people do.?“ 

“I don’t know that I care to marry rich,” 
gaid the young lady with the red scarf, but 
I don’t want one of these pokey domestic men 
who don’t believe in any other joys than the 
joys of the fireside, and who always want their 
wives tied up to em. I believe in keeping 
young as long after marriage as possible, and 
going to parties, even if your husband dog 
persist in staying at home, with his toes in the 
ashes.” 

“ Well, the truth of the matter is,” replied 
the fair maiden—for fair she was—with the 
blue scarf, “men are unreasonable creatures. 
They think that women were made on purpose 
for them, and just to be sticking-plasters, no- 
thing more; and if a woman only could make 


up her mind to live single, it would be a great , 


deal better for her—that is, if her father can 
support her in the style in which she wants to 
be supported.” 


“A dilemma, with two girls in it,” answered 
„We, neither of us, know what 


red scarf. 
we want. Oh, do you know who Mary Dem- 
ing is going to marry ?” 

No, I don't.“ 

„Well, guess.“ 

“Tm sure J couldn't guess in an age. She 
don't belong to my circle, and I don’t know 
much about her.” 

“ She isn’t exactly in our set, to be sure, but 
then she's highly respectable. She belongs to 
one of the first families, and she dresses beauti- 
Fully, too. Well, she's going to marry that sol- 
dier, Harry Doolittle; and that isn’t the worst 
of it, you know. He's got acork leg! But I 
suppose she’s bound in honor to marry him, 
for she was engaged to him before he went 
into the army.” 

“Engaged to Aim exclaimed red scarf. 
“She was engaged to a man with fwo legs; 
the cork leg wasn't in the bargain. Td break 
the engagement quick, if [ were in her place, 
but she won't do it. He has ‘served his coun- 
try so splendidly,’ Mary says, ‘and is worthy 
of some one whois a great deal better than she is. 


Lou know she has very romantic ideas of mar- 
riage. Now, if I were she, Td let his country pay 


replied the first demoiselle, as she tossed back | 


her long blue scarf over her shoulder. “I 
could bring any one of ’em to his knees just by 
holding out my hand to him.” 

“Then why don’t you do it? It seems to 
me you've lost many a good chanco to get mar- 
ried. 77 

“ Well, may-be I have; but, to tell the plain 
truth, Tm looking out for money, and every 
man who has been after me yet is poorer than 
‘poverty’s picked ghost.’ Now, my father is 
always raving about Aeart and intellect, and 
they are good enough in their place, I know; 
but if I can’t have plenty of money to spend, 


him splendjaly, if he Ifas really doue his country 
such splendid service. I wouldn't sacrifice 
myself to pay him for what he has done for his 
country, but then she fed in loos jit as tho- 
roughly as any one falls down stairs, and I be- 
lieve she'd have him if he had two cork legs 
and two cork arms.” 

Pardon the listener, all you of the dear fair sex, 
if he gives you no more notes just now, but prof- 
fers a little advice. He is not a man of caustic 
spirits, and he delights rather in praise than in 
blame. But as the fair demoiselles in the red 
and blue scarfs, who so kindly furnished him 
with material for notes, are mirrors in which 
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many of you may see yourselves, forgive him 
if he ask you to look in and see yourselves 
reflected. Excuse also the liberty he takes in 
asking and answering the question: What is 
a true marriage?” In other words, what con- 
stitutes a happy marriage, ſor a true marriage 
is a happy marriage, and a happy marriage is 
a true marriage. 

“Similarity in tastes, answers one. Not al- 
ways. Tou, young lady, may be very domes- 
tic and fond of staying at home, and the same 
being true of your liege lord, you decline the 
invitation to Mrs. B.’s large party, and stay at 
home together, to exchange hard words and 
thfusts, and prove that yours is not a true 
marriage. You may be strikingly alike in your 
fondness for the last word, and both may pos- 
sess so much self-will as to be determined to 
have that last word at any cost. Similarity in 
tastes and similarity in marked characteristics 
will not by any means always make a true 
marriage. 

We believe that love is the foundation-stone 
of the sacred institution of marriage. We 
believe that “fulling in love,” much as it has been 
ridiculed by sages, and made the theme of wild 
romances, is an essential pre-requisite to a true 
marriage, and that love alone makes that har- 
mony without which marriage is a great fail- 
ure. Falling in love,” said a writer, belongs to 
the ignorance and shallowness of sirteen. Lads 
and lasses, knowing nothing of real life, breathe 
out their love on rose-colored paper, and all 
their notions of marriage are colored like their 
paper. They sigh and almost die for each 
other, and really believe they were made on 
purpose for each other. The most important 
question of all: What shall we live on ? occu- 
pies an inferior place among other questions, 


and they fall in love when they had better keep 


out of it. 
Now, as a roof over the head, and food and 
clothes for the body are, to say the least, very 


convenient, proper thought should be given 


to them; but falling in love“ is just as indis- 
pensable to a true and happy marriage as a 
shelter and food and clothes are to the body. 
And you, young lady in the jaunty hat and 
blue scarf, will certainly fail of the only mar- 
riage—a true marriage — that can make a wo- 
man happy, if, instead of falling in love, you 
keep your eye out for some prosperous busi- 
ness man who will spare you the pain and 
the plague of economy, and give you what 
you say you must have—“ about a dozen pair 
of kid gloves a year, and everything else to 
match.“ 

Money is no objection to a man, provided 
other things are equal; but if you are“ looking 
for money,” as you say you arc, I fear you will 
get both money and misery, and you may get 
more of the latter thea of the former. I was 
a kind, compaxsfonate listener to your conver- 
sation, my dear demoiselle, and should be only 
too happy could [enlighten your ignorance and 
raise your ambition, and lead you to aspire 
after a true and happy marriage, but I ain 
afraid I shall fail, for there is a very poor pros- 
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pect indeed of your falling in love, so long as 
you look not at what men are, but at what 
they nude to gire you. You seem to seek rather 
a marriage de concenance (marriage of con- 
venience) than the true marriage of the heart. 
Being supported in just that style which so 
much pleases you, and having a house with all 
the modern improvements, and a wardrobe with 
all its modern improvements, and modern er- 
penses, too, would be so delightful—yes, and so 
much better than “scrimping and screwing 
and living on love, as some married people 
do.” l 
Ah, my fair friend, money is a very useful 
article ; but if you marry with the idea of not 
“ living on love,” you will live a very wretched 
life. You may find out what you. now do not 
seem to suspect—that you have a heart, and 
that even “a dozen pair of kid gloves a year, 
and everything to match,” will not satisfy it. 
And then you will repent at your leisure and 
spend your years in pouring out the lamen- 
tation: What a fool I was to marry for money, 
and not for love!” It is to be hoped that you 
will be wise in time, but the obstacles that pre- 


vent your true marriage with any man are 
many and great. The eye so firmly fixed on 
money will not easily look at anything else. 

Then, too, there is another obstacle, and a 
serious one it is. There are “so many after 
you.” Tes, there are half a dozen fellows” all 
waiting for Pb and you will, I fear, take up 
= one of them without waiting to fall in 
ove. 

And you, too, my dear demoiselle with the 
red scarf, have obstacles in your way. You 
can not fall thoroughly, deeply in love while 
you think and speak so lightly of the joys of 
the fireside,” and of “ pokey domestic men,” and 
of those noble men who have given their 
country a leg of flesh and blood, and taken a 
cork one in exchange. 

And all you fair, not yet married, but con- 
fidently expecting to be, straight is the gate 
and narrow is the way” that leads to a true 
marriage. Selfish motives that so easily obtain 
supreme control in the heart, lead to il- 
To marry for 
moncy, to marry for position, to that 

ou may not “turn brown and be an old maid,” 
is to marry in the spirit of selfishness, ruinous 
selfishness, and not for love. 

“ Hasn’t every woman a right to look out for 
herself?” indignantly asks one of the fair. 
Yes; but when 615 begin to talk about looking 
out for yourself, you venture on dangerous 
ground. You should remember that your 
married life may call you to self-sacrifice, not 
to self-indulgence. he constantly turning 
wheel of fortune may bring poverty and sick- 
ness, and if yon have not love enough for a 
man to go through fire and flood for his sake, 
you had better never marry him. 
marry for anything but love, you marry for 
what may perish in a night. Now, do not 
tatk selfishly or frivolously about that union 
which, if it be a real union of hearts, is of God, 
for “love is of God,” and destined, for aught 
you know, to run parallel with eternity. There 
are two lines, often sung, and said to be sa- 
cred, but we think they’ are not: 

There is uo union here of hearts - 
That finds not here an end.” 


No, a true union of hearts, not even death 


can end, and may your marriage, my fair 
friend, be a true union of hearts, a true mar- - 


riage—such as will be yours not only through 


life here, but in the life beyond, where souls re- 


joice forever in a perfect union. 


and fifty men? 


If you 
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HOW TO GET A HOME. 


OF land, there are in the United States millions 
on millions of acres, rich as nature can make it, 
ready for the plow, which may be had for the 
asking and the cost of surveying. They lie in 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakotah, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, California, Oregon, Utah, Colo- - 
rado, Nevada, Montana, Washington—not to 


mention vast tracts of unbroken forest and - 


prairie in many of the older States—Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Lou- . 
isiana, and others. In all these States there are 
thousands of acres of excellent lands suited to 
growing various fruits, and any crops adapted 
to the latitudes in which they lie. When the 
facts concerning these lands — their cheapness, 
accessibility to market, healthfulness of climate, 
etc.—become known in the old country, immi- 
gration to the new must rapidly increage. The 
poor working-man can not eyen hope to better 
his condition in that country. He may live on 
from hand to mouth, with family increasing, 
till he becomes too poor to get away, and 
hence must remain poor, if not a pauper, in the 
land of his birth. l 

Wuo Owns ALL THE LAND IN ENGLAND, 
SOoTLAND, AND IRELAND ?—Mr. John Bright, 
in a late speech delivered at Glasgow, Scotland, 
put the following questions: “Are you aware 
of the fact, that one half of the land of England 
is in the possession of fewer than one hundred 
Are you aware of the fact, 
that one-half of the land of Scotland is in the 
possession of not more than ten or twelve 
men?’ [Americans, think of that!] 

A few persons called princes, dukes, lords, 
nobles, etc., own nearly all the land, and will 
not sell an inch on any condition. Everybody 
who occupies any portion thereof must pay 
rent to them. They get the cream, while 
others get only skimmed milk. Is there no 
cause for complaint on the part of those who 
do all the work in that country, and can not, 
by any possibility, get houses of their own? 
In America, whoeter will may own his own 
home. He may buy from one acre to a hun- 
dred or more, at any price, from a few shillings 
to a few dollars, and improve it as he pleases. 

It is the habit of Roman Catholics to keep 
together as much as possible, and heneo they 
remain—many of them in subordinate posi- 
tions—in the larger cities. Would they colo- 
nize and go to the country, buy lands and oc- 
cupy them, they would at once greatly benefit 
themselves and th® country of their adoption. 

Protestants, on the other hand, from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, ` 
etc., push into the country, take up lands, aad 

lant themselves, They soon become wea:th 
armers, and begin to cultivate the arts as well 
as the soil. Soon, they enjoy all the refine- 
ments of older society.. It fs the same with 
enterprising Americans. Those of the East 
West and build up cities, get rich, and en- 
fos the luxuries of life. To landless, houseless 
uropeans we say, look to America. Here 
you will find many of your own count A 
or the descendants of your own forefathers. 


Buy lands, build houses, pen fruit trees, and 
“make yourselves perfectly at home.” 
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B. B. FAIRFIELD. 


I HAVE but a slight acquaintance with Presi- 
dent—sometimes called Governor—Fairfield. 
He is a graduate of Oberlin College—a Free 
Baptist preacher, and President of Hillsdale 
College. He has been a member of the Michi- 
gan State Senate, and Lieutenant-Governor of 
the State, and is distinguished somewhat asa 
lyceum lecturer and eloquent preacher. As u 
political stump speaker he has few equals, and 
during a political campaign his services are in 
great demand. His readiness of utterance 
seems now and then to stand in the way of 
careful preparation, and like many other 
natural speakers he sometimes leaves to im- 
pulse that which should be toned and tempered 
with reflection. Although he is an untiring stu- 
dent, passionately fond of the beautiful in art 
and science, and a great lover of belles-lettres, 
he does not always bring beaten oil into the 
sanctuary, nor his best thoughts into the 
lyceum. Being one of the master spirits of the 
denomination to which he belongs, he has been 
petted and praised so much that he has become 
careless, and does not always put his entire 
strength into the efforts which he makes in 
public. It is charged against him that he is 
jealous of rivals and impatient of criticism, and 
that he is not disposed to yield to his equals 
that homage he expects from them. Notwith- 
atanding these failures he is an able man—one 
of the ablest men ofthe State. Hestandsabreast 
with the noted men of learning and eloquence, 
and for impassioned oratory he has few equals 
in Michigan or elsewhere. When he enters 
heartily upon his theme, his mind and heart 
and body speak at once. His voice and face 
and gesture utter the thought and emotion 
that stir his nature. Atsuch times the pulse 
of his soul becomes a tidal flow in the breasts 
of his auditors. His eyes speak before his lips 
can coin the sentiment into words; his hands 
agsist in shaping the impression he makes upon 
the masses. He is Rufus Choate secn from a 
new stand-point, and toned down to a more 
moderate style of speech. If he has less fire 
than the Massachusetts man, he has more sym- 
pathy with the public. He is a capital type of 
the Western speaker, and lyceums of the East 
caw net do better than secure his services. He 
is about forty-five years of age, of average size 
and height; has an earnest, thoughtful face, 
full forehead, and eyes that kindle in conver- 
sation. He has not what may be termed a 
literary look—he resembles rather a well-to-do 
farmer in his Sunday suit. He has a brilliant 
future before him, and will probably distinguish 
himself more and more in the world of politics 
and of letters. 

The following extracts from an address de- 
livered before the Amphictyon Society of Hills- 
dale College afford good examples of Mr. 
Fairfield’s style of oratory : 


“T have wondered that when Shakspeare 
put into the mouth of Hamlet that almost in- 
ired utterance: ‘What a piece of work is 
man Ho noble in reason! How infinite in 


PORTRAIT OF E. B. FAIRFIELD. 


faculties! In form and moving how express 
and admirable! In action how like an angel! 
In apprehension how like a God!—I have 
wondered that in this sublime, though frag- 
mentary outline of man’s exalted being there 
had been no more particular mention of that 
other of the crowning gifts of God to man—the 


gift of speech—the Divine expression of breath- 
ing thoughts in burning words. But he has 
made his hero illustrate that, and perhaps he 
deemed that sufficient, leaving it somewhat as 
the Washington letter-writer who undertook 
some years since the description of the person 
of Henry Clay ; after going through with his 
other striking features, he added: ‘ As for his 
mouth, that can speak for itself.’ 

“The cultivation of eloquence has always 
been, and will always continue to be, in every 
civilized society, and the more so as civiliza- 
tion advances, a chief end and aim of educa- 
tion. We are very far, therefore, from sub- 
scribing to that remark of the ingenious and 
acute author of Lacon, in which he says: 
‘Oratory is the buffing and blustering spoiled 
child of a semi-barbarous age. The press is 
the foe of rhetoric, but the friend of reason; 
and the art of declamation has been sinking in 
value from the moment that speakers were 
foolish enough to publish, and hearers wise 
enough to read.’ Mere declamation—a ficti- 
tious oratory all mere gibberish, balderdash, 
rhodomontade, wish-wash—that bombastic, in- 
flated, frothy style which is sometimes known 
as hifalutin, and which consists of great swell- 
ing words of, vanity’—that style of oratory is 
destined to pass away before the light of gen- 
eral intelligence, as the moving fog that gathers 
from the fen passes away before the sun. 

“But a high-sounding grandiloquence, or a 
pompous magniloquence, is at an infinite re- 
move from true eloquence. The mire which 
gathers upon a coach-wheel is no essential 
part of the vehicle. Whoever comes with that 
fustian stuff, brings the incense of Baal to the 
altar of Jehovah, and no heavenly fire shall 
ignite the unhallowed offering, albeit it may 
consume instead the sacrilegious offerer. 

* * # À * * * 


Words without thoughts never to Heaven 
go, exclaimed the king in Hamlet, when he 
strove in vain to pray; and it is just as true of 
men as of God, that words merely meet no re- 
sponse only such as are loaded with thoughts. 
All else is firing blank cartridges. 

“ Words, says Hobbes, are the counters of 
wise men, but the money of fools’—a most 
suggestive comparison. A banker may have a 
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counter, and be very poor; so let no speaker 
imagine that he is rich because he has ‘ words 
—only words.’ ‘Literature hath her quacks, 
says Lacon, ‘no less than medicine, and they 
are divided into two classes: those who have 
erudition without genius, and those who have 
volubility without depth ; we shall get second- 
hand sense from the one, and original nonsense 
from the other.’ College faculties generally, I 
fear, encounter much of this originality! / 

Besides, plain, earnest words not only do 
the most execution when spoken first, but they 
are the best remembered afterward. For ex- 
ample, in one of John Randolph’s splendid 
speeches in the Senate of the United States 
(and he sometimes made such), he paused, and 
fixing his eyes on the presiding officer, ęx- 
claimed: ‘ Mr. President, I have discovered the 
philosopher’s stone—it consists in these four 

lain English monosyllables, Pay as you Go!’ 

hese words have been by far the best remem- 
bered and the most quoted of any which that 
splendid speech contained. THE §PEECHES 
AND THE BOOKS THAT CAN NOT WELL BE 
SHORTENED, ARE THOSE THAT ARE DESTINED 
TO LIVE. 

„Akin to condensation is brevity. Some- 
times a speech of six days, such as that of 
Burke in his impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
may be not only endurable, but tremendously 
powerful, and increasing in interest and inten- 
sity from beginning to end. But ordinarily, 
and especially in these times of lightning ex- 
presses and magnetic telegraphs, a speech of 
even four hours demands for its apology and 
even for its patient endurance a most. re- 
markable occasion and most transcendent abil- 
ities. 

“ Eloquence is a sort of majesty—a species 
of kingly pour and men acknowledge the 
mastery of no one who has not in his nature a 
strong element of self-assertion. A born king is 
acknowledged, but none other. A strong man 
went to the grave a while ago whose chief 
element of power over men as a popular orator 
was his imperial positiveness of character. 
The very authority, and even audacity, with 
which he asserted a thing, made half the world 
believe it true. 

“Closely allied to this is another essential 
constituent element of an impressive speaker, 
strength of feeling. Si me vis flere, primum tibs 
dolendum est,’ wrote the Roman poet many 
centuries ago. This is sometimes translated : 
‘If you wish me to weep, you must first weep 
yourself. 
stronger than that: If you wish me to weep, 
you must first wad yourself.’ If you wish me 

, 2 a little, you must first feel deeply your- 
self. 

“It may safely be asserted that no orator 
ever lived who was deficient in this respect. 
A stoic might possibly be a philosopher, after 
a fashion, and within narrow limits, but he 
could never be an orator. His philosophy even 
must never traverse the departmemt of the 
sensibility, unless he have such a department 
in his own nature. The volcanic fire which 
moves others must be kindled in the soul of 
him who speaks.” : 


A glance at Mr. Fairfield’s portrait shows 
strong firmness. The compressed lips seem to 
be accustomed to curt remarks, and to empha- 
sis. His word would be law; not to be gain- 
said or repealed. Larre Combativeness and 
Conscientiousn: ~-. 9 clear i itellect, with a touch 
of censoriousness, may „ found in this very 
strong character. Benevolence is evidently 
large, but the sweet and the tart are so mixed, 


that they may not be easily separated. His 
more natural sphere is in law and legislation. 
He possesses, in a marked degree, ability to 
discipline and govern others. 
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ON TEE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Most people of education, no matter how 
acqnired, have a desire to understand at least 
One more language than that which they have 
inherited from their fathers; many for busi- 
ness purposes, and others for pleasure. To the 
professional man, to the man of the world, to 
the finished gentleman, as well as to the stu- 
dent or scholar, an acquaintance with French, 
at least, seems to be an indispensable accom- 
plishment—a necessity, indeed; and not an 
acquaintance with French dictionaries and 
grpmmars and literature only, but a speaking 
acquaintance with the language itself. And 
this necessity, acknowledged by men of high 
breeding, from the days of Chesterfield, is be- 
coming more and more evident with every 
generation. 

With languages, too, as with everything else, 
the more you do, the more you may. One 
acquisition leads to another, until you find it 
@geaier to learn two languages a year, than it 
‘was at the beginning to learn one in three, 
four, or five years—to say nothing of a life- 
time, passed in the study of Latin and Greek, 
only to be forgotten, if the study be intermitted 
for a few years. But he who has mastered one 
language is quite sure to venture upon another, 
if he can afford it, for although “ one tongue 
may be enough for a woman,” in the judgment 
of such learned Thebans as John Milton, it is 
never enough for a full-grown man, with 
something to doin this world. Having once 
acquired a relish for the study, “ the appetite 
doth grow with what it feeds on.” 

THE TEACHERS. 

But the acquisition is costly. Time and 
money can not always be spared. When busj- 
ness is good, the business man can not spare 
the time; and when it is bad, he can not spare 
the money. And so, sometimes, will the man 
of pleasure—and so always will the poor 
scholar. And then, too, after you have en- 
gaged a master, every way qualified, and 
wholly unexoeptionable, you are obliged to fix 
upon certain hours, and you are not always in 
the best of humors, nor is he—always punctual. 
What then is to be done? 

Let me give a little of my own experience. 
I have learnt many languages without a master ; 
Without a lieing master, I should say; and yet 
I have always had the best of masters, and 
masters who were always in good humor, 
always ready when I was, and always patient 
with my backwardness or stupidity, and will- 
ing to repeat a lesson, as long as I might wish, 
and as often, without losing their temper. 
And who were these masters ?—the best writ- 
ers of the language I wanted to be acquainted 
with. How much better than the itinerant 
language-masters from France and Spain and 
Italy and Germany, who leave other callings, 
that of the dancing master, the confectioner, 
or che fencing master—or perhaps that of a 
man milliner, to teach us the language of their 
_country. How well qualified the majority of 


such persons are for such business, may be 
guessed at, by asking how large a proportion 
of our retail shopkeepers, attorneys-at-law, 
loafers, and wandering adventurers, the drift 
of our larger cities, who have been caught in 
the eddies of business, or pleasure, would be 
qualified to teach their mother tongue over 
sea, even though, like poor Moses in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, they should happen to find out, 
before it was too late, that, to teach a Dutch- 
man English, one ought to know something of 
Dutch. 
COMMON ERRORS. . 

Observe how few of our people, exen among 
the well-educated men of business and pro- 
fessional men, speak our language with scru- 
pulous precision ; and how few there are—how 
very few—who are not in the gong#ant habit 
of mis-pronouncing famillar words, dnd violat- 
ing the best established principles of grammar; 
saying for example, It was me — between you 
and I"—‘ If anybody asks for me, tell them I 
shall be back,” etc. ; “ was you there?” and “ who 
did you see?” or pronun-ci-ation, instead of 
pronunshtation, and oft-en, for offen, while they 
would never think of saying offi-ci-al, but 
offishal, nor soft-en, but soffen, according to the 
genius of our language. How often you will 
find men of high reputation saying, and not 
only saying, but writing, a historical” for an 
historical, “ a historian” for an historian (Ban- 
croft and Motley do this), such an one” for 
such-a-one ; being, it would seem, ignorant of 
that law, whereby, of the accent before, the 
initial aspirate be transferred, the article a be- 
comes an, as a hero an heroical, a history an 
historian, as well as of that other law, whereby 
the article a becomes a consonant by relation, 
with the power of w, as in “such-a-one.” 
And yet, with the floating population of other 
countries, they not being so well cducated as 
our people are, errors of speech and of pro- 
nunciation, provincialisms, patois and argot 
(cant or slang) are likely to be more abundant 
and more contagious. In learning a new lan- 
guage, if we take writers of established reputa- 
tion, and make use of them, as hereinafter 
mentioned, we avoid all this, and have the best 
of teachers for little or nothing, instead of being 
obliged to pay from one to two or three dollars 
a lesson—teachers who are always punctual, 
always good-tempered, and always ready when 
we are. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

And now for my own experience. At the 
age of twenty-four, I knew not one word of 
any other language than that which I had in- 
herited. Having just failed in business, with 
little or nothing to do, beyond what I could 
manage with my pen, it occurred to me that I 
might employ my time to advantage in learn- 
ing to parlez-vous. From early boyhood, in 
consequence of the mortification I felt, on hear- 
ing one of my schoolmates talk French—a 


phrase or two at most—which I affected to 


undervalue, as the Fox did the grapes, when 
my poor mother was too poor to gratify me, I 
had always a longing for what seemed to me 
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the forbidden fruit, and was determined to 
learn, at least, that one language, if I ever had 
a chance. l 

Now it happened that my partner in bual- 
ness—“ Jolin Pierpont, Esquire”—was a pretty 
good French scholar. He had studied the 
grammar faithfully, translated at sight, and 
actually wrote French verses with much readi- 
ness, though he was never able to talk the 
language decently. His“ accent,” as the French 
call it, was deplorable from the first, and it 
grew worse and worse, to the very last. And 
yet, he did not lack ear, and the organs of 
speech with him were always. uncommonly 
flexible. What then was the trouble? I be- 
lieve now, though I did not know it then, that 
being poor and proud, he began to study the 
language by himself, before he had mastered 
the pronunciation by the help of a native 
teacher—a fatal error, with solitary and self- 
confident men, who having a little acquaintance 
with the dead languages, begin to study living 
languages, by the help of grammars and dic- 
tionaries, before they have had their organs— 
the ear and the tongue—exercised by a living 
teacher. The fact is, that no man ever reads, 
or tries to read, even a tablet in a strange: 
language, without pronouncing the words ‘to 
himself—as for example, the inscription upon 
the Rosetta stone, or that of the handwriting 
at Belshazzar’s Feast, Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin,” or that lamentable cry, recorded in 
our Scripture, “Eli, Eli, Jami sabacthanif’ 
and if he continues the study of a language by 
himself, that pronunciation will soon be fixed 
for life. l 

Having made up my mind to face the music, 
I broached the subject in a straightforward, 
business-like way to Mr. Pierpont, and asked 
him to help me. “Not for the world!” he re- 
plied, without giving a reason. Perhaps he 
distrusted himself—perhaps me; for at the 
time I had never shown either aptitude or in- 
clination for study ; and had revealed little or 
nothing of that unconquerable resolution, which 
within a few years afler, when my self-esteem 


and love of approbation supplied the want of 
‘obstinacy, came to be regarded, by all who 


knew me, as a leading characteristic. He was 
in laber just then with the“ Airs of Palestine,” 
and I was beginning to exercise myself in the 
heavy armor, which, after a while, I flung 
aside, as the young Spartans did theirs, when 
they combed out their locks, and prepared for 
battle. 
MY FIRST FRENCH TUTOR. 

Not long after this, when I had begun a 
course of reading, which, by little and little, 
came to sixteen hours a day at last, remember- 
ing that Milo began carrying the bull when he 
was a calf, a friend, who knew something of 


my purpose, and had been told by Mr. Pier- 


pont that I never should have patience for the 


-work—which settled the question with me at 


once and forever—informed me of a worthy 
man, very poor, who had been a tutor ia Judge 
Marshall's family, and was now trying ‘te ob- 
tain a few private scholars to keep him out ot 
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the workhouse. I engaged with him at once, 
and for a few months took private lessons, with 
so little advantage to myself, that although I 
studied the grammar and the dictionary, and 
Télémaque, and translated and re-translated 
Paul and Virginia, without his knowledge, for 
pastime, he lost all patience with me; and one 
day, when I told him that I should never 
undertake to learn whole pages by heart—nor 
even the verbs—he came down upon me with— 
“ Maister Nee-al! dere iss long time dat you 
have study zee lang-age, boat, you shall nevair 
speak him—no, ncvair—zo you shall onderstand 
him, and read him, pitty vell.” 

This was a little too much. If you will 
undertake to teach me, my excellent friend, in 
my own way, said I, I will promise to speak 
better French than you doin stx months. And 
well I might, for Mons. Victor Le Roy was 
from Normandy, as I learnt there in after years, 
and being one of the best Latin scholars of the 
day, had acquired a habit of talking three 
languages at once—French, Latin, and a bar- 
barons English, acquired in Judge Marshal's 
family, according to his belief—in such a way 
as to be well-nigh unintelligible. I proceeded to 
‘explain my views; but he only shook his hcad, 
with tears in his eyes; when I urged that he 
might as well give Paradise Lost to a French- 
men, desirous of learning our language, as 
Télémaque to me; for if I should commit the 
whole to memory, of what use would it be to 
me in the business of life? I should not be 
able to inquire the way, or to ask for a cup of 
cold water in that language. No, no—and 
that, as for learning to spell a 5 ab, as little 
children do, or to sound the letters of the alpha- 
bet by themselves, or count, as he wanted me 
to do—that was wholly out of the question. 

I wanted to read at once, and to talk a little 
every day—and if he would indulge me, how 
could I keep getting the sound of the letters, 
and learning to count, as I bad learnt my 
mother tongue? Instead of Corneille and 
Racine and Voltaire and the classics, I wanted 
dialogues and phrases, and newspapers and 
farces—in short, anything and everything 
where the language that men talked might be 
found. Nothing else would satisfy me. He 
heard me with patience and we parted Prever, 
except that he afterwards gave me the great 
case of Chiràc to manage, as it appears in 
Wheaton’s Reports, and with it, my first re- 
tainer at law, though it was many a long year 
before it was decided. 

The more I considered the subject, the more 
satisfied I was, that what I called the natural 
way was to be followed. Soon after this, I met 
with a young man who had obtained a pretty 
good knowledge of the Spanish needed in 
business, by the help of Dufief’s “ Natere Dis- 
played,” in a single voyage; a work, by the 
way, which deserves to be regarded as the 
original germ of what now, on its eensum- 
mate fullness of adaptation, is called the system 
of Ollendorff; with the. improvements of 
Signor Forresti in Italian and of Seaors Ve- 
lazquez and Simone in Spanish; but unfortu- 
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nately for the poor fellow, he had begun study- 
ing by himgelf, and of course reading to him- 
self and pronouncing the words he met with, 
in his own way, before he had thought of read- 
ing with a native Castilian. Tlic consequence 
was, that, although he succeeded in writing the 
language well cnough for ordinary business 
purposes, he was never able to talk it, nor to 
understand it, when spoken—so unlike the 
truth were his ideas of the pronunciation. 


Being satisfied upon this and two or three 
other points, I engaged a master in French, and 
after reading with him for a few weeks, turned 
him adrift—having no further occasion for his 
services, till I should be far enough advanced 
to speak the language. Having mastered 
French, I undertook Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man, all of which I studied in my own way, 
together with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Saxon, all of which I had to manage through 
interlinear translations, according to the 
method of Locke, and of Roger Ascham with 
Queen Elizabeth, not being able to find live 
talkers in the dead languages. 


QUACKERY IN TEACHING. 

Meanwhile a man had appeared in Baltimore 
who undertook to teach the French language 
in forty-eight lessons. His name was Hamil- 
ton, and he was the author of what was called 
the Hamiltonian System. People went half 
mad about him, and many of the middle-aged, 
and some of the grey-headed members of the 
Baltimore bar—William Gwynn and General 
Winder among the rest—were perfectly con- 
vinced, before they had got through with the 
first twelve lessons, that they were in a fair 
way of overtaking the best French scholar of 
their day; but long before they had finished 
the course, they began to have their misgivings, 
and then to drop off one by one—averring as 
they did so, that the fault was not in the teach- 
er, nor in the system—no indeed, but in them- 
selves! And yet, the method of Hamilton, for 
it was no system, and ought never to have been 
called a system, was excellent up to a certain 
point. Beyond that point, however, it was im- 
pudent quackery—and insolent pretension. 

His plan was to take the first chapter of 
Genesis “au commencement,” or one of the 
Gospels in French; and choosing a portion 
‘with which all his pupils had been familiar 
from their childhood, either at home, or at 
church, and read over a few lines, very slowly 
and distinctly, followed by the class, word by 
yord. Then he gave a liberal translation of 
the passage; repeating it two or three times; 
and then the pupils were required to read, cach 
for himself, and to render the passage, word 
for word, into English. This he did in public, 
with eminent success, and strangers wholly 
unacquainted with the language would learn 
to translate and retransMte half a dozen lines 
or so at a single sitting, to the unspeakable 
amazement of outsiders. For a time, the New 
Testament in French was to be found in the 
pockets of people who had never read it in 
English; and so great was the diligence of 
some, for the first month, that people began to 
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talk about Racine and Rousseau and La Harpe, 
as if they already understood the language ; 
after awhile their diligence began to relax; and 
when they found that their familiarity with a 
part of St. Matthew did not help them much 
in reading St. Pierré, or Chateaubriand, or Vol- 
taire, their ardor cooled off, and they found 
that, instead of acquiring the French language 
in forty-eight lessons, so as to read, write, and 
speak it with fluency and correctness, they 
were fast losing all confidence in themselves; 
having acquired such a distaste for the lan- 
guage, that, before six months were over, it 
was hardly safe to mention the subject in their 
presence, or to ask what had become of the 
“ professor.” 92 

But I availed myself of what I believed to 
be good in the system, and have persisted from 
that day to this in learning whatever language 
I took a fancy to, whenever I could find`a 
native teacher to give me the pronunciation, 
and to talk with me after I had made myself 
acquainted with the language. Cicero learnt 
Greek in his old age, and, if I do not mistake, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson studied German after te 
had passed the sve of three score and ten. 
What should prevent others from doing the 
same, and thereby avoiding one at least of the 
dangers that beset old age—that of rusting 
out ? 

MY OWN SYSTEM. 

And now for the course I should recommend 
alike to the poor and the rich. In the first 
place, it may be well to bear in mind that all 
beginners are children, and are to be trea.ed as 
children, whatever may be their age. They 
are not to be reasoned with, any more in lan- 
guages than in orthography. They are to take 
upon trust whatever the teacher may say. 
The less they employ of reasoning power the 
better. What adult would ever be able to 
learn the orthography or pronunciation of our 
language, forexample—as a child learns both 
in a spirit of criticism? Would a full-grown 
man ever be able to remember the difference 
between the pronunciation of Aough, rough, 
slough, and though, if his faith had not been ex- 
ercised in his childhood? or the orthography 
of phthisic, or drachm, or hoetlery ? 

Next—in languages, as in all other studies, 
only one thing at a time should be attempted 
—first, pronunciation, then translating, then 
retranslating, then writing from dictation, then 
talking; first the eye and then the ear, and 
then the tongue must be trained separately at 
first, and then altogether, as in reading after the 
teacher. l 

Let the learner begin with choosing for him- 
self the language he desires to be acquainted 
with. Shall it be French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
or Italian? German, Dutch, Swedish, or Dan- 
ish? If wholly indifferent, or if he would learn 
both Spanish and French for business purposes, 
let him begin with Spanish; or French and 
Italian, as accomplishments, let him begin with 
Italian. The idiom and construction of all 
three, Spanish, French, and Italian, being so 
much alike, and the pronunciation of Spanish 


and Italian being so easy, that a child may 
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learn it in a few hours, while that of the French 
may require months, half the work is over in 
learning French, when you have already got 
familiar with the construction, by learning 
either Spanish or Italian. 

Having made choice of a language—the 
Spanish for example—let him engage a native 
who understands English and speaks the pure 
Castilian, get a copy of Ollendorff, with the 
key, and read a dozen or twenty pages of the 
dialogues and phrases, after the teacher, with- 
out giving the least attention to thcir meaning, 
and then a dozen of the conjugations, follow- 
ing the intonation and accent of the teacher as 
nearly as he can. At the end of three lessons 
of one hour each, he will have as good an idea 
of the best Spanish pronunciation as he can 
ever hope for till he understands the language. 
But he must never try very hard in any case. 
I remember having made my throat sore in 
sounding the z in Mexico, the j in reloj (watch), 
the g in muger, under the direction of Senor 
Mariano Cubi y Soler, author of Cubis grammar, 

~when, if I had been told that precisely the same 

sound is heard in alcohol, I should have found 
no difficulty. And so with most languagee— 
the most difficult sounds are met with in 
English. 

Let him now dismiss the teacher for a while, 
get one of the comedies of Moratin, or, “ La 
Conquista de Mexico,” by Solis, or Voltaire’s 
“ Las Costumbres,” or any other prose work of 
merit, with an interlinear translation, and read 
a few pages every day, or every other day, 
alternating with Ollendorff, by himael/, that is, 
without help. 

Next, let him write out at length the verbs 
Haber and Tener, and Estar and er, the two 
forms of to have and to be, with the pronouns, 

though the pronouns are seldom used in speech; 
and then re-write them, without the pronouns, 
from recollection; going over them, without 
looking into the grammar, again and again, 
till he has made himself somewhat familiar 
with the general type. 


Next, let him read over some of the regular 
and irregular verbs, so as to get a general idea 
of the laws that govern both—without learning 
any by heart, and he will soon find the anom- 
alies and exceptions diminishing, and by their 
inherent self-arranging power crystallizing into 
shape, and fastening on his memory. 

Next, let him take Ollendorf, and after read- 
ing over the first lesson carcfully and aloud, 
pronouncing every word distinctly, let him 
translate the Spanish phrases into English, 
word for word, and as literally as possible, and 
writing them distinctly on alternate lines of 
ruled paper, leaving blank lines between, with- 
out looking at the key; then, having completed 
the translation, let him compare it with the 
key, filling the blanks, and supplying the omis- 
sions, word for word; the next day, let him 
take the second, and the next, the third, going 
on regularly, and laying aside the manuscript, 
until he has reached the tenth lesson; after 
which let him begin with the first of his trans- 
lations into English and return it into Spanish, 
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without opening tlie key, until he has finished 
leaving blanks for the words he can not sup- 
ply, the first time in going over the lesson, and 
correcting and supplying by the key: and so 
with the subsequent lessons. 

After a few weeks, he will be astonished at 
the facility with which he renders, not only 
Spanish into English, but English into Spanish 
Without looking at the vocabulary or key. 
Short exercises every day are better than longer 
exercises, with intervals of sluggishness and 
forgetfulness; as O'Meara found out, when he 
was teaching Napoleon English, on their way 
to St. Helena, and lost his scholar for not know- 
ing it, or not remembering it in season. 

Having learned to translate by the eye, let 
the pupil now try his hand at translating by 
car. To this end, let him find somebody who 
is learning in the same way ; or, if such a per- 
son is not to be found, let him take a little 
brother, or an obliging sister, and after teach- 
ing her the pronunciation without regard to 
the meaning—let her read over the lesson to 
him in Spanish, while he renders it in English 
on paper—leaving blanks in the lines for such 
words as he can not recall, and blank lines be- 
tween for corrections. Having continued this 
for a month or so, let him return these exercises 
into Spanish, correcting them by the key, and 
reading his Moratin or Voltaire (Las Costumbres) 
at intervals, and always aloud. This, by the 
way, must not be done with French or German, 
the pronunciation being so much more diffi- 
cult, until after months of practice in reading 
with somebody who has a pure accent. 

Having translated and retranslated long 


‘enough to be acquainted with the general 


structure of the language, let him now recall 
his master, and read with him for a few days 
in some pleasant, simple, sprightly book—not 
in Don Quixote, however—the teacher trans- 
lating, word for word, as literally as possible, 
and the scholar following him. 

And now let him get up a class, if he can, of 
people who have some little acquaintance 
with the language, no matter how obtained, if 
the pronunciation be good, aad take up Ollen- 
dorff with them—each in turn reading the 
Spanish, and each in turn translating that 
Spanish by ear, into English; and then, each 
in turn, the English into Spanish, so that the 
ear is trained, as in conversation with different 
persons of both sexes, and of different ages, and 
of course with different styles and voices. 


CONVERSATIONAL PRACTICE. 


And last of ail—that he may understand 
what is meant by learning Spanish, or Italian, 
without a master, having been patient, regular, 
and persevering, let him recall the master, and 
begin to talk Spanish with him, at occasional 
half hours, for practice. But how? What 
shall he talk about? Everybody knows how 
hard it is to write a letter, or to make a speech, 
when you have nothing to say. But conver- 
sation, with nothing to say, is yet harder. 
There are usually two difficulties in the way, 
which very few have power to overcome until 
they go abroad, and are obliged to talk, or 
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starve; 1st. The pupil docs not know what he 
wants tosay: and 2d. The master himself, not 
knowing what tlie pupil wants to say, can not 
help him, without much circumlocution, much 
delay, and a great waste of English words. 
Nevertheless, there is a way, and a capital way, 
which most professors overlook. Let the 
pupil take up any simple book written in the 
language of the streets, or a newspaper, in 
Envlish, and seating himself by the side of his 
teacher, let him try to render the English into 
Spanish, not word for word, but in the plainest 
and simplest language he can, to be understood, 
the master helping him, not by supplying the 
most beautiful words, or equivalent plirases, in 
a higher style, but such words only and such 
phrases as are in common use and may be 
easily understood. In this way, he is learning 
to talk Spanish, without knowing it, and as he 
already reads and writes it, and begins to 
understand it, when spoken, his progress will 
be in a geometrical ratio. With the printed 
pave before him, the master knows just what 
the scholar wants to say, and no time is lost. 
These exercises may be greatly varied—and in 
this way, and in this way alone, may a komg 
language be learnt “ without a marter.” With 
the dead languages a somewhat different and 
shorter course may be followed. 
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REPUDIATION.—Bad men, men without mor- 
al principle; men who would borrow your 
money and then refuse to pay it; or your 
coat, or your horse, and then deny the like fa- . 
vor; ungrateful men, very mean men, men 
with bad heads and worse spirits; low-lived 
gamblers, pot-house politicians, and thorough- 
ly corrupt men may be heard slily whispering, 
Repudiation. Butthe moral sense of all honest 
men will instantly frown down any such wick- 
edness. Whatever person, or whatever party 
projects such a scheme, is tnworthy the name 
of American and should have no part in the . 
management of our public concerns. No; the 
NATION will never repudiate its debts, what- 
ever individuals of satanic tendencies may 
propose. No honest man, or honorable man, 
no good citizen, no one worthy of any trust 


Will assent to the repudiation of a just debt. 
We repeat, the man who even whispers such 
a thing, is bad at heart. He is unworthy of 
trust. Beware of him 


— . M 


Cnrrocrapuic. — Authors who take no 
pains to write legibly for the papers, and not 
the printers, are responsible for most of the 
mistakes that occur in réndcring hieroglyphics 
into print. The following was printed accord- 
ing to copy: 

„Alone toss d rolls a tear by Moses, 
A many things we mourn by day; 
Tom and the shuuting Indian chorus. 
And seethe thelr limbs at play.“ 

The author subsequently gave the correct 

rendering in a more legible hand, as follows: 
- Ilove to stroll at early morn 
Among the new-mown hay; 


To mark the sprouting Indian corn, 
And see the lambs at play.” 
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PORTRAIT OF FERDINAND MAXIMILIAN 


MAXIMILIAN AND JUAREZ. 


MAXIMILIAN. 


A sMuoorn, round Teuton. There is a fair 
show of brains, but more of ambition. Born 
to be petted, courted, and adored, we have no 
doubt he likes it. His Approbativeness and 
Self-Esteem seem to be large, especially the 
former. There is evidently fair ability, but 
no great power. While he would delight to 
be in the lead, to have the honors and wear 
the trappings of royalty, he would be subject 
to wiser or stronger minds. There is more 
imitation than originality, more taste than 
force, more pride than pluck. Such an or- 
ganization is adapted to the lap of luxury 
rather than to'a pioneer life of the American, 
and he would be as much out of his right 
sphere ruling or attempting to rule Mexicans 
as an American would by playing the syco- 
Phant to the Emperor of France. Judged by 
the style of wearing his beard, of parting his 
hair, and other externals, he is what would 
pass in London for a snob or a swell. But in 
his own country he would no doubt pass for a 
nice young man; and judged on his merits he 
is very much like other folks who like to rule. 
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In assuming to manage Mexicans he evidently 
mistook his calling, and would better grace 
the opera, the studio, or the museum. Rigged 
up in regimentals, with straps and spangles, 
and put on a horse with a high head and tail, 
he would, no doubt, astonish little boys. But 
both Mexicans and Americans would look on 
the show with a feeling something like con- 
tempt. The fact is, the man was not adapted 
to the work his master set him to do, and of 
course he failed. The good points of our sub- 
ject are named in the following biographical 
sketch, which seems an impartial view. 
Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph, Archduke of 
Austria, late nominal Emperor of Mexico, was 
born at Schonbrunn on the 6th of July, 1832. 
His father was Francis Charles Joseph, Arch- 
duke of Austria, and his mother Sophie Doro- 
thea, daughter of Maximilian I., King of Ba- 
varia. Upon the abdication of Ferdinand, Em- 
peror of Austria, the Archduke renounced his 
claim to the succession in favor of his eldest son, 
the present Emperor, the brother of the subject 
of thissketch. The abdicating Emperor, in giv- 
ing up his throne, unequally divided his power, 
and gave an advantage to the Archduke Max- 
imilian, to the detriment of his elder brother. 
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This was the origin of constant, and at times 
very warm differences which arose bet ween 
the two brothers. 


Maximilian received his education at Vien- : 


na. At an early age he entered the navy 
of the empire, where he saw considerable 
service at sea. At the age of twenty-two he 
was placed at the head of what is termed by 
courtesy the Austrian marine, and with a 
squadron visited the coasts of Syria and Pales- 
tine. He went also to the Red Sea, and took 
great interest in the works of the Suez Canal, 
which were then just begun. In 1856 he paid 
a visit to Paris, and spent a fortnight at St. 
Cloud with Louis Napoleon. The year follow- 


ing he was appointed Viceroy of Lombardy" 


and Venice, and in the exercise of the powers ` 
attached to the position soon made himself 
quite a favorite among the Italians. This 

popularity was, however, displeasing to Fran- 

cis Joseph, and in 1859 he was removed. 

Maximilian remained idle after his removal 
from the governorship of the Lombardo-Veni- 
tian kingdom until 1863, when Napoleon de- 
cided upon making a catspaw of him in Mex- 
ico. The crown of Mexico was offered to him 
by Napoleon in August, 1868, and the diplo- 
mats were put to work to arrange for his ac- 
ceptance and occupancy of the throne. Nearly 
a year was occupied in this work, and it was 
not until the 10th of April, 1864, that he for- 
mally accepted the proffered crown. By the 
terms of the acceptance he made a conditional 
renunciation of the right of eventual succession 
to the throne of Austria, and an unconditional 
renunciation of his share of the family estates, 
amounting to 20,000,000 florins. The condi- 
tion reserved in the renunciation of the right 
to the succession was, that such renunciation: 
might be revoked should Maximilian, finding 
his foothold in Mexico insecure, choose to re- 
sign within six years from the date of bis 
acceptance of the crown of Mexico. 

The career of Maximilian while in Mexico 
is well known to the people of this country. 
His first official act was to offer terms to 
Juarez, looking to the submission of the latter. 
These were rejected, and then followed the 
past years of war and bloodshed, with alter- 
nate success, and the final defeat of the Impe- 
rialists. His efforts to attract emigration and 
to develop the resources of the country are well 
known, a8 are also his personal sacrifices for 
the success of his cause. That he failed was 
only a natural and expected result; but it is 
doubtful if he would be now in his present 
position had he not issued Wis famous order 
declaring the Republican President and his 
supporters bandite and outlaws. Personally, 
Maximilian had the reputation of being a 
most accomplished gentleman and scholar. 
That he was kind-hearted and humane we are 
assured from the frequency with which he 
saved the lives of many unfortunate liberals 
who fell into the hands of his generals and 
were condemned to death. That he had cour- 
age and administrative abilities is not doubted. 
He was led to believe that the people of 
Mexico wished to have him for their ruler; 
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and when deserted by Napoleon, he bravely 
attempted to keep up the state of his waning 
empire until the force of circumstances compel- 
led him to seek refuge in flight. On the 18th 
of June the telegraph announced to us the fall 
of the imperial works at Queretaro and tho 
capture of the convent at La Cruz; the garri- 
son of the city, after having retreated to the 
Cerro de la Campana, was, with all the generals, 
and Maximilian at their head, forced to sur- 
render. 
PRESIDENT JUAREZ. 

Juarez is an original. Contrast the faces of 
these two men. If the one is pretty, the other 
is powerful, If the one is ideal, the other is 
natural. If the one shows delicacy and high 
culture, the other shows vigor, force, and com- 
mon sense. That is not a bad head, nor is it 
the head of a saint. It is long and high, 
rather more than low and broad. It is not re- 
markably wide between the ears, nor is it over 
large. There is more prose than poetry in his 
make-up. Vitality, strength, and endurance 
are depicted in these features. With equal 
education and culture, he would be vastly the 
greater man of the two. Nature has done all 
for him, while Art has been exhausted on the 
other. Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, 
Comparison, and all the perceptives are largely 
developed in this head. There is less Destruc- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness, and 
Causality. Language is fairly indicated. He 
would work or fight easier than he could 
talk. There is no lack of sympathy or kind- 
ness here, nor is he wanting in the moral brain. 
Benevolence and Veneration are large; but he 
would be incredulous, and require proof be- 
yond question to convince him. In conclusion, 
the way to manage him is to let him have his 
own way, or prove to his reason that some 
other course wherein his liberty would not be 
restrained would be a better way. This gen- 
tleman would no doubt be as much out of 
place in Vienna as the other was in Mexico. 

Benito Juarez, now President of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, is a descendant of the Indian 
race of the Tapatecos, and was born in 1807, 
at Ixtlan. He studied law and rose to be Chief 
Judge in the State of Oajaca, and a member of 
the Legislative Assembly. From 1852 to 1858 
he was Governor of his native State, Oajaca. 
In 1853, when Santa Anna became dictator a 


second time, Juarez was banished. In 1855 
he joined Alvarez, and became Minister of 
Justice. Under Comonfort, the next President, 
Juarez was President of the High Court of 
Justice, and on the overthrow of Comonfort, 
became President of the Republic. His gov- 
ernment was, however, resisted by Zuloaga, 
who headed the Church party, and subse- 
quently by Miramon. The rule of the last was 
recognized by the European powers, while that 
of Juarez was recognized by the United States. 
Since then has followed the events of the last 
few years, but now it appears that Juarez is 
again successful. 

Among other and prominent actors in this 
Mexican réle were the late Gen. Miguel Mira- 
mon, commander of the imperial forces, and 
Gen. Mariano Escobedo, commander of the lib- 
eral army of Mexico; the former showed much 
military ability, and was one of the chief sup- 
ports of Maximilian until his death. To Es- 
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PORTRAIT OF BENITO JUAREZ. 


cobedo, with the army under his command, 
is due the glory of the capture of Maximilian 
and his generals, which, if the liberal party 
in Mexico prove true to themselves, is the 
most important action which has been per- 
formed there for years. The following dispatch 
gives an account of this capture: 
CAxr IN FRONT oF QURRETARO, May 15f%—4 P. . 


CITIZEN MINISTER OF WAR: 

At three o'clock this morning La Cruz was 
faken by our forces, who surprised the enemy 
at that point. Shortly after that, the entire 
garrison were made prisoners, and our troops 
occupied the plaza. Meanwhile the enemy re- 
treated toward the Cerro de la Campana, which 
our artillery forced him to occupy in disorder. 
At about eight a.m. Maximilian and his gen- 
erals, Castillo and Mejia, unconditionally sur- 
rendered from the above-mentioned point. 

You will plense give the President my con- 
gratulations on this important triumph of the 
national army. EscoBEDO. 


Such is the story, in brief, of a few years 
marked with war and bloodshed in the life 
of the Mexican Republic. Let us hope that 
the annals of Mexican warfare are past, and 
that her future history may be decorated with 
a page of peace and mercy, of brightness and 
honor, to which she has been so long unfa- 
miliar. 


P. S.—Since the above was put in type, Max- 
imilian and his generals were tried, condemned, 
and, on the 19th of June, executed. Strong ap- 
peals from royalty were made that the lives of 
the ambitious usurper and his aids be spared, 
but in vain. Here is a bit from a Prussian sym- 
pathizer. 

“In the name of humanity and of honor I 
conjure you to order that their lives be not 
taken; and I again repeat that I am certain 
that my sovereign, his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, and all the crowned heads of Europe, 
united by ties of blood and kindred to the 
prince prisoner—his brother, the Emperor of 
Austria; his cousin, the Queen of the British 
Dominions; his brother-in-law, the King of the 
Belgians, and his cousins, the Queen of Spain 
and the Kings of Italy and Sweden, will readily 
agree to give his Excellency, Senor Don Benito 
Juarez, all security that none of the prisoners 
shall again tread on Mexican soil. 

„A. V. Maq@nas.” 

He spoke too late. Mexico has simply vin- 
dicated her rights, as any of the aforesaid 
“crowned heads” would have done in their 
own interests. Let this serve as a warning to 
all European meddling with other people's af- 
fairs. When crowned heads are wanted here, 
they will be sent for. The last words of Max- 
imilian were “ Poor Carlotta!” 
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“Iv I might give a short hint to an (impartial writer, it woald be to 
teli him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dan cerous preci- 
pice of telling anblased truth, let bim procisim war with maukind— 
neither to give nur to take quarter. If he tella the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hauds of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with 
slander. Bat If be regards truth, let him oxpert martyrdom ou both 
sides, and then he may go ou fearless, and this fa the cuume ] take 
myself.’ — De Me. 
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STATE PRIDE. 
REPUBLICANISM VS. ARISTOCRACY. 


Now that all the States are again 
united ; now that all are in the great 
national family—let us try to put away 
that narrow, selfish feeling known as 
“State pride.” It was, years ago, the 
policy of politicians—not true statesmen 
—to look after local or sectional interests 
only; to seek appropriations for their 
particular section or State. They could 
only comprehend a section. To secure 
measures favorable to that was the end 
and aim of all their efforts. Was the 
member from Virginia? He had an eye 
single to her supposed interests. Her 
oysters, tobacco, and other products, 
demanded all his care. Was he from 
Massachusetts,’ Pennsylvania, or Mich- 
igan? it was the same. His cotton 
mills, iron mills, mouse traps, and ma- 
chine shops must be “ protected.” Was 
he from the West? His ambition was 
to secure grants of land for railroads, 
and to open rivers and harbors for the 
benefit of Ais State. Now, all this is 
quite natural, if not quite right; but a 
broader view of statesmanship would 
include the entire domain. And instead 
of legislating exclusively for Maine or 
Minnesota, the representative should 
keep the whole country in view, and 
deal as impartially as possible with all 
its interests. One is none the better or 
worse for having been born in Hoboken 
or Kinderhook, in Virginia or Alabama, 
in Canada or California, and it is a foolish 
egotism to boast of birth-place. One 
boasts of being a “ Yankee,” another, of 
being an F. F. V., a “ Buckeye,” a 
“ Hoosier,” a “ Badger,” or a “ Sucker.” 
Now, all this is childish, and should be 
put away with childish things. Let us 
be Americans. Should you go abroad 
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and claim to be an American, that will 
be enough to secure due respect. Saying 
you are from Connecticut, or Carolina, 
will add nothing in the estimation of the 
world. In this country, where our rights 
are more equal than in any other, we 
should do all we can for the mutual 
good. This is being done to some 
extent in building lines of railways East 
and West, across the continent—and 
North and South, from Canada to Mexi- 
co, These means of communication will 
tend to unite us still more closely. And 
if they do not wipe out town, county, and 
State lines, they will render them less 
and less barriers of separation and exclu- 
siveness. We are rapidly conglomerat- 
ing into one people. We shall absorb 
the young and freshly imported European 
blood, and all traces of Saxon, Celt, and 
Teuton will be blended into a harmoni- 
ous and powerful whole, the like and 
might of which will nowhere else be 
seen on earth. Then it will be American 
Democracy vs. European Aristocracy— 
American Equality vs. European In- 
equality. Here, all will be free, educated, 
industrious, thrifty, virtuous, and self- 
regulating, and each eligible to every 
office in the Government, from post- 
master to President. There, all are 
“ subjects,” save the few who are born 
to rule over the many; few will be 
educated—those only work who must; 
few are thrifty; many live from hand to 
mouth, and millions are miserable pau- 
pers, with no hope of bettering their con- 
dition while on earth. Ignorance, dissipa- 
tion, and crime go hand in hand, and 
poor-houses, prisons, and penal colonies 
are rapidly filled and stocked with human 
beings. What a contrast to the condi- 
tion of our millions of ambitious, enter- 
prising, wide-awake, go-ahead Ameri- 
cans! But have we none of the Euro- 
pean drawbacks in our social system ? 
Have we no: paupers, criminals, vaga- 
bonds? Aye, verily, but nine out of 
every ten are ImportED. They are the 
rif-raff and flood- wood of European 
aristocracy and despotism, who come 
here to ply their vocation. Expert pick- 
pockets, thieves, and robbers among us 
are generally European — not native 
Americans. Examine our prisons and 
poor-houses and learn the facts. Abroad, 
we have the reputation of being great 
rogues. Our accusers forget that it is 
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their sort of people who bring this dis- 
grace on us. But if we can not refanm 
them, we can shut them up and keep 
them out of mischief. ö 

We disapprove the forming of our 
new-comers from Europe into separate 
organizations. Why should the natural- 
ized Irishman, German, or Scot seek to 
perpetuate his idiosyncrasies on our soil, 
his former habits and customs? Why 
keep up the snobbery of aristocracy? If 
he proposes to become an American 
citizen, let him drop his Irish, English, 
and German monarchical fashions and 
customs, and learn the ways of his 
betters. European etiquette is one thing. 
Democratic Republican etiquette is quite 
another. Here, one in homespun or in 
broadcloth, in calico or in poplin, is en- 
titled to the same rights, privileges, and 
respect. God is no respecter of persons; 
and in this country we bow to no other 
power. As to the rest, one is as good 
as another, if he conduct himself as well. 
Then let us enlarge our views in regard 
to State pride, and count each other— 
native and naturalized—as Americans! 

It is not desired, nor expected, that 
we should ignore or suppress the love of 
home. On the contrary, we would in- 
crease it; but instead of confining it to a 
town, county, or a State, we would 
include in our affectionate embrace all 
the States in the Union, and open our 
arms to receive any new-comers on the 
North or on the South, till our flag—the 
glorious Stars and Stripes—shall wave 
over the entire continent. Let kings, 
queens, and emperors practice their pol 
icy on those who will endure it. Amer- 
icans want none of it, nor will they per- 
mit it to be planted in America. 

ae ee ggg STs 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
` YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


Swat, they be educated together? 
There are two sides to every question. 
In discussing this, we will first take the 
AFFIRMATIVE. Our points are these: 
Boys and girls are born together, of the 
same parents, in the same family, and 
under precisely the same circumstances. 
There may be twins—and the twins a 
boy and a girl. They are organized 
very much alike—so nearly alike that 
there are no differences except in sex— 
none in the number of bones, muscles, 
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nerves, etc. They are alike in faculty, | student, in the dawn of womanhood, is | must be self-evident to all who think or 


in emotion, sentiment, and in feeling. 
Phrenologically, there are no differences, 
save in the size and quality of brain— 
precisely the same as may be found 
among males or females of the same 
species. Children of both sexes remain 
together from choice till grown; when 
they separate only to choose mates with 
whom they shall hold relations closer 
still than those of brother and sister. 
There is no natural bar to this natural 
‘arrangement. Boys become the natural 
protectors of their sisters as husbands 
do of their wives. When separated 
from girls and women, boys and men 
beeome more rude, careless, unrestrained, 
and unmanly. Girls and women are less 
guarded, restrained, gentle, and self- 
regulating when left by themselves. 
‘Being born and brought up together, 
mutual association is the normal condi- 
tion of boys and girls. Being separated 
for any considerable period, an abnormal 
state of mind and body is produced. 
What is it but a forced separation from 
the opposite sex, respectively, that begets 
in each a disposition to break away from 
authority, from compatible or 7zcompat- 
ible acquaintance, culminating in foolish 
—often ruinous — run- away matches? 
Being kept from those who would be 
deemed suitable associates, a morbid 
feeling is generated, which increases till 
the whole nature becomes perverted, and 
the impulsive victim consorts with a 
servant, a footman, hostler, or waiter, 
for the want of an equal. Without suit- 
able companionship, the worst results 
sometimes follow. There is nothing 
more disagreeable, tiresome, or distress- 
ing than the feeling of loneliness. 

The person—suppose. it be a young 
lady—is now in this unhappy condition, 
almost delirious, craving that society 
which is rigidly denied her, and she 
becomes dull, spiritless, without ambi- 
tion or purpose. This state continues. 
The patient goes into a decline—a physi- 
cian is consulted ; he finds “nothing the 
matter,” but prescribes tonics, out-door 
air, and a season at Saratoga or Newport. 
She must pursue her studies. The tonics 
are swallowed, and the young lady is 
kept in school. She loses flésh, becomes 
thin and sallow, cheeks and lips color- 
less. Finally she has fits. Teachers 
become alarmed, and the young lady 


sent home to linger out a weary life, if 
not to die. On the other hand, suppose 
it to be a young man. If the son of 
careful parents, he would pe closely 
guarded at home, and seldom, if ever, 
thrown on his own judgment or re- 
sources. He would feel that his parents 
were in all respects responsible for him. 
He is to be educated. One of the “ best 
schools” is selected—a school where boys 
alone—sons of the rich—are taught. 
For the first time in his young life the 
boy is at sea,” as it were, and his own 
captain. He is away from fis anxious 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters, 
wholly among strangers, and they of 
his own sex, without sympathy or affec- 
tion for him. A sense of the fullest 
freedom comes over him. Who is to 
check, criticise, guard, or warn him? 
The duty of his preceptor is to hear him 
recite his lessons — and his boarding- 
house keeper to feed him on the smallest 
and cheapest living allowance. He soon 
makes the acquaintance of his elders, 
from whom he learns—not that which 
his parents would have him know—their 
vices. Habits which sap the constitu- 
tion—and in a few years leave the grow- 
ing boy a withered wreck. He can not 


get along now without pipe or cigar! 


In Ais young eyes—seeing professors 
and the larger boys smoke—he must do 
so too, to be a man. Of course it made 
him deathly sick at first-; but there being 
no girls around to make fun of him, or 
to shame him out of the foolish thing, he 
fixed for life the nasty habit on his clean 
soul. Now, he may retire at night when 
he pleases—and he pleases to do as the 
other boys do—namely, carouse, visit 
fruit orchards, melon gardens, and hen 
roosts—vide Dr. Nott’s account of Old 
Prex,” Marm Prex,” etc. There are 
no sisters or young ladies near, and 
“ nobody will know it.” As to the dis- 
sipation and moral apathy in many of 
the colleges, we do know. And as 
for the wild rudeness, and the almost 
insane desire for society, experienced in 
some of the young ladies’ seminaries, 
we do believe it. If it be said ill effects 
are sometimes seen in schools where the 
sexes are educated together, we grant it; 
but maintain that still worse effects are 
seen in schools where the sexes are kept 
strictly by themselves. And the reasons 


know anything of human nature. How 
is it with men? Goto a public meeting 
where there are no women. How noisy, 
rough, rude, and almost savage! Let a 
lady unexpectedly enter. How quickly 
“ hats off,” and all come to order! and 
how modest, respectful, and well-behaved 
the whole! Then go into a room. where 
there are only women. They are care- 
less, ‘slip-shod, untidy, and indifferent. 
Let a gentleman be announced, what a 
fluttering and bustle in putting things 
to right, in smoothing the. hair, and 
making all things tidy and deeorous. 
This is a fact—both men and women are 
better behaved in the presence of each 
other. It is so with girls and boys. 
The ambition to grace the situation, and 
to excel each in his or her sphere, is 
natural to all unperverted human beings. 
The one gives zest and enterprise to the 
other. Boys raised in a family where 
there are no sisters are not so easy or 
graceful in woman’s society, nor as likely 
to be moral and correct in conduct as 
where there are sisters; and we fancy 
we can tell whether a lady has been 
brought up in a family with brothers, or 
has been secluded from male society 
during her character-forming years. A 
girl brought up without the society of 
boys knows nothing of the masculine 
character, and is very likely to be fasci- 
nated by the first attention she receives ; 
she has no means of understanding the 
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character of men, and a miserable match 


and an unhappy married life is likely to 
result. The boy having had no sisters 
or cousins about his own age, goes into 
society at adult age afraid of woman 
is green, awkward, unsophisticated, and 
knows neither how to show his own 
capabilities nor how to understand those 
of others—and if he do not fall a victim 
to the arts of some designing, selfish 
woman, or take up for life with some 
half-developed, eccentric partner, his 
escape may be considered providential. 
If it be objected that a student’s 
thoughts would be diverted from his 
books by the presence of one who would 
win and absorb him or her through the 
affections, thus preventing close appli- 
cation to study, we reply: let the sexes— 
say at the ages of twelve to twenty— 
have separate apartments in which to 
study, but let all come together at reci- 
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tations. The presence of young women 
would inspire the young men with ambi- 
tion to do their best—and the same 
would be true of the other; so the 
presence of one sex would tend to.sanc- 
tify and give a grace to the other. We 
are aware that this view of the subject: 
is contrary to long-established custom ; 
we know that in some religious bodies 
or churches the sexes are divided off— 
the wives and daughters on one side of 
the house, and the husbands and sons on 
the other. We are not Shakers, and 
much prefer a seat with the fair sex 
both at church and otherwhere. In- 
deed, we always did. Our mother was 
a woman! So is our wife and sister! 
Why should we not sit together? Who 
is wise above the Creator? And on 
what authority are we separated and 
herded off, each sex by itself, like cattle ? 
Is there so much of the “ Old Adam” in 
us that we can not be trusted in the 
society of each other? We plead for 
those who suffer this wrong — those 
whose natures are being sacrificed or 
crucified for no good purpose. If the 
sexes be educated together, under judi- 
- cious supervision and wise direction, it 
will be a safeguard to both, and every 
way better for all concerned. This is 
the affirmative side of the question. 
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CAUTIOUSNESS SMALL. 
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“I LET Ir RUN or.“, Let what run out? 
My insurance; and when the great fire swept 
away my “house and home, it left me poor 
indeed.” Another let the policy on his life 
insurance “run out,” or, rather, the annual 
payment thereon—just a few days before an 
accident deprived him of life, and when his 
wife was made a widow—his children were 
left destitute. Another neglected to pay the 
interest on a mortgage when it was due; a 
foreclosure followed, and he lost al) he had 
paid, and all he had hoped to realize. Another 
neglected to pay his taxes at the proper time; 
his property was advertised to be sold by the 
sheriff, considerable additional expense in- 
curred, and everybody who heard of it won- 
dered what. it meant; watching, at the same 
time, for the sale to come off, hoping they 
might benefit by the incautious man’s poverty 
or neglect. Another noticed that the children 
had left the gate open, or the bars down, but 
small Cautiousness neglected to close it, or put 
them up in time to prevent the “ old sow and 
pigs” from getting into the garden and rooting 
up and tramping down lots. of plants, vines, 
and shrubs, worth more than all the fore-legged 
grunters that did the mischief. Another—in- 
stead of looking after the poor and infirm— 
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failed to keep up his subscriptions to the 
several charities he helped to set on foot, with 
which his name had been honorably identified 
—and he has felt so “mean” and “self-con- 
demned” since, that he can not hold up his 
head, look st himself in the mirror, and speak 
his once benevolent name without remorse. 
It is fortunate for him that “ it is never too late 
to mend.” Another, with small Cautiousness, 
let his subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL “run out,” and there is something 
wanting in that house. Wife looks gloomy, 
children feel sad, the dog and the cat partake 
of the same spirit, and are grave or cross, and 
the whole are under a cloud. ; 
There is but one remedy. for this state of 
things, namely—e-subscribe at once, and thus 
let daylight, with the invigorating sunshine, 
into the minds and hearts of that desolate 
family. Can't afford it! What, not afford 
less than one cent a day, for this means of 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual enlighten- 
ment? Let us see. Look here, Mr. Moses, 
how many cigars do you smoke in a day? 
How much tobaeco do youchew? How much 
beer, wine, or other liquors do you drink? 
How much money do you spend on knick- 
knacks, gew-gaws, circuses, negro minstrels, 
acrobats, and the like? No, no—it won't do 
to say you “can’t afford it.” However, if you 
wit indulge a perverted appetite, and neglect 
to provide the wife and children with what 
they need, then wife must go hungry, and do 
without that “food for ‘the mind,“ without 
which nothing satisfieth; or she must save 
lier “ pin money” and secure the JOURNAL for 
herself and children. But, reader, whatever 
else you do, or fail to do, never let anything 
“run out.” Keep up your insurance—kcep up 
rour subscriptions—keep up your charities— 
eep up your self-respect—and keep up the 
supply of good reading—keep down bad habits, 
and all will grow in intellect, in social feeling, 
in moral sentiment, and in all things which 
beget success in life, growth in ce, and the 
promise of peace, prosperity, and happiness. 


SURRATT. 
Wuar of this conspirator? What had he to 
do with the assassination? Only this. He 


was simply a poor “tool” in the hands of more 
wicked men—a “cat’s-paw”— nothing more. 
As to his guilt, there was no doubt, from the 
conviction and execution of his miserable 
mother, with her fellow-conspirators. Another 
wicked Satan planned the work; he simply 
helped in its execution. <As the electric tele- 
graph was the result of many minds—indeed, 


of all past and present prophets, poets, philoso- 
phers, and inventors—so that assassination was 
the concentration and culmination of all the 
wickedness in that struggle for the pe etua- 
tion of the “peculiar institution.” Bad, am- 
bitious men had sworn to “rule or to ruin.” 
This was one of the modes hy which it was to 
be done. Who were the managers? Whisky- 
drinking, cock-fighting, horse-racing, lottery- 
vending, pot-house politicians, and play-house 
actors were employers and employed to do the 
wicked work. A few of the lesser criminals, 
as usual, will lose their poor lives, while the 
older Satans will, as usual, escape unhung. As 
to what becomes of the insignificant Surratt, 
nobody cares. Let him be forgotten. 
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GENERAL GRANT AND THE PRESIDENCY.— 
Why spoil a good General to make a —— Presi- 
dent? Have we in this great nation no other 
or better material? Is General Grant. ambi- 
tious? He is too sensible a man to foolishly 
jeopardize the reputation he now enjoys for 
any uncertain successes in politics. He is a 
soldier—not a statesman. All his education 
and experience have been—not in the forum or 
halls of legislation, but—in the field. Should 
he now be sacrificed—as General Zachary Tay- 
lor was—on the score of avasladility rather than 
capability? Besides, he is needed where he is, 
Our relations with other nations are not yet 
settled, and it may be very convenient to have 
a good general “in the house,” on whom we 
may call in an emergency. Have we not now, 
within easy reach, the “ right man for the right 
place?” Ah, we see the question is, What man 
will poll the most votes? Is it Grant, Chase, 
Colfax, or— What's his name? It is not, Who 
would make the best President? This is a 
fault with our system. We do not get the 
BEST MEN. Our misfortunes in the past should 
be a warning for the future. Mediocrity, re- 
spectability, or temporary availability are not 
the qualifications needed. We need not enu- 
merate the weak men who have been inflicted 
on the nation within the past twenty years—men 
of the most common capacity, mere weather- 
cocks, or ignorant bombasts. There are enough 
good and capable men from whom to select— 
who would preside with honor and influence. 
Why not select such as these? Again we see, 
it is “the party,” rather than the NATION, 
which is to be served in the selection of a 
candidate. 

A new Presidential campaign is about to be 
projected, and all other interests must be sus- 
pended or subordinated to this great squabble. 
But they say it is “educational,” and we sub- 
mit, believing it not so bad as a monarchy, 
where reigns supreme, king, queen, or em- 
peror. We had rather have a ſour- years 
President than any of those or a Pope for life. 
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“Do Tay Lrrtue.”—A certain king would 
build a cathedral, and that the credit of it 
might be all his own, he forbade any from con- 
tributing to its erection in the least degree. A 
tablet was placed in the side of the building, 
and on it his name was carved, as the builder. 
But that night he saw in a dream an angel, 
who came down and erased his name, and the 
name of a poor widow appeaged in its stead. 
This was three times repeated, when the en- 
raged king summaned the woman before him, 
and demanded, “ What have you been doing? 
and why have you broken my command- 
ment?” The trembling woman replied, “I 
loved the Lord, and longed to do something 


for his name, and for the building up of his 
church. I was forbidden to touch it in any 
way; 80, in my potery I bought a wisp of 
hay for the horses that drew the stones.” And 
the king saw that he had labored for his own 
glory, but the widow for the glory of God, and 
1e commanded that her name should be in- 
scribed on the tablet. Ralph Wells. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of man.—Spurzhein. 


THE CHINESE UBMPIRG. 


“TNE MANCHUS. 

THE condition and characteristics of the 
various races inhabiting the great Empire of 
China, with its four hundred millions of in- 
habitants, are deeply interesting to the student 
of ethnology. The Chinese and the Tartars 
have gencrally been classed with the great 
Mongolian race; and though all may have 
sprung originally from the same stock, yet 
they now present many important differences. 
The ruling power or family in China is the 
Manchu. This people formerly inhabited a 
portion of Chinese Tartary, and as late as the 
seventeenth century were considered by the 
Chinese in the same light as we look upon the 
Sioux or Pawnee Indian tribe, and an armed 
force was constantly employed in keeping 
them in check. But finally a peace was con- 
cluded with them, and their assistance ob- 
tained in quelling one of the internal wars of 
the empire. The Manchus, taking advantage 
of the disturbed state of the empire, estab- 
lished themselves in Pekin in 1644, and, after 
a seven years’ struggle, acquired the sover- 
eignty of the whole country. Their number 
was very small in comparison with the con- 
quered country, being only about half a million 
of men, yet their superiority over the more in- 
dolent and luxurious Chinese soon asserted 
itself. They first took possession of all the 
governmental offices, placed Manchu soldiers in 
the garrisons, and then ordered the Chinese, as 
a symbol of submission, to conform to the then 
prevailing fashion among them of shaving the 
hair from the head, except at the crown, where 
now grows the, to us, ridiculous “ pig-tail” 
Great was the consternation among the follow- 
ers of Confucius, who had always taken such 
pride in their glossy, black hair bound in sim- 
ple style around the head, at this arbitrary 
law, from which there was no appeal. The 
penalty of death was attached to the non- 
adoption of this sign of allegiance, and the 
fashion thus begun by compulsion is now fol- 
lowed by choice, and one of the greatest in- 
sults a barbarian can offer now to a Chinaman 
is to cut or disfigure his caudal appendage. 

The chief hindrance in studying the Chinese 
character has ħitherto been their exclusive- 
ness. Only a few travelers have been able to 
give us much information about them. Their 
manners and customs differing greatly from 
our own, have been ridiculed and distorted, and 
instead of having a picture of their real life 
presented to us, we have generally had nothing 
but miserable comparisons. 8. Wells Williams, 
in his “ Middle Kingdom,” has perhaps given 
us as fair an account of that curious people as 
any writer. He says: The Sons of Ham are 
indeed a remarkable race, whether regard be 
had to their antiquity, their numbers, their 
government, or their literature, and on these 
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accounts deserve the study and respect of 
of every intelligent student of mankind, while 
their unwearied industry, their general peace- 
ableness and good-humor, and their attainments 
in domestic order and mechanical arts com- 
mend them to the notice of every one who 
sees in these points of character indications 
favorable to the permanence of Christian in- 
stitutions, when once established.” 

The Chinese always cultivated the arts of 
peace, which is or should be the aim of all 
civilized nations. A fighting nation they look 
upon in the very lowest light, regarding trade 
and commerce of vastly more importance. 
The Dutch and the Russians long held the 
exclusive right to trade with China, and we 
find that their intercourse was generally very 
pleasant. After a while, England and France 
becoming jealous of this “ favoritism,” as they 
called it, attempted to force their presence upon 
the unwilling Chinese. The English obtained 
a slight footing, and immediately began to flood 
the country with opium from their Indian 
colonies. The Empcror, looking to the good 
of his people, remonstrated with the English, 
but to no avail; they poured in the opium until 
the whole country was demoralized by it. 
Then the Emperor sent a force down to the 
warehouses of the English merchants, seized 
20,291 chests of the poison and completely de- 
stroyed it, “ a solitary instance,” adds Mr. Wil- 
liams, “in the history of the world of a pagan 
monarch preferring to destroy what would in- 
jure his subjects than to fill his own pockets 
with the sale.“ This was in 1889. Then fol- 
lowed the English “opium war.“ The French 
helped their allies, and finally China was com- 
pelled to open her ports to the introduction of 
opium, and England and France forcibly se- 
cured a foothold. 

Had the picture been reversed, and had Chin 
attempted to introduce opium, or arsenic, or 
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corrosive sublimate into En- 

gland, and it had become a 
rage among the people, 
would the trade have been 
allowed to go on? It is 
doubtful. There is a trade 
in that very country, legaliz- 
ed by acts of Parliament, 
which every day destroys 
more than ever the opium 
did; and yet it is allowed, 
because such enormous rev- 
enues are derived froth it. 

The Americans have fared 
better in China than either 
England or France. Seeing 
the destructive policy pursu- 
ed by the former, they have 
endeavored to gain the good- 
will of the people, and to a 
great extent have been for- 
tunate in the attempt. Pres- 
ident Tyler made overtures 
for a treaty of peace and 
trade in 1844, which was 
afterward ratified. The 
Americans were well receiv. 
ed by the officials, but the people. were not 
friendly. Now, however, the United States 
have gained a prominent foothold there, and 
are regarded in a good light by the Chinese 
generally. 

But to return to the characteristics of the 
people. Mr. Williams, from whom we must 
again quote, says: “ The physical traits of the 
Chinese race may be described as being be- 
tween the light and agile Hindoo and the mus- 
cular and fleshy European, their frame is well 
built and symmetrical. ‘Pheir color is a bru- 
nette, or a sickly white, rather approaching to 
a yellowish tint than a florid, but this yellow 
hue has been much distorted by travelers. 
In the south they are swarthy, but not black, 
differing in shades of complexion in different 
latitudes. The hair is lank, black, coarse, and 
glossy; the eyes invariably black and appa- 
rently oblique. This is owing to the slight 
degree in which the inner angles of the eye- 
lids open, the internal canthi being more 
acute than in Western races, and not allow- 
ing the whole iris to be seen. This peculi- 
arity in the eye distinguishes the Eastern races 
of Asia from all other families of man. The 
cheek-bones are high, and the outline of the 
face remarkably round. The nose is rather 
small, much depressed, and nearly even with 
the face at the root (better developed among 
the upper classes, as seen in our engraving), 
and wide at the extremity. There is, how- 
ever, considerable difference in this respect, 
but nO aquiline noses are to be seen. The 
lips are thick, the hands small, and the lower 
limbs well proportioned, with the exception of 
the feet. The height is about the same as the 
average of Europeans. The women are much 


smaller, but plump. The Chinese female face 


is not destitute of some beauty, especially 
when animated by good-humor and an ex- 
pressive eye tinted by the glow of youth and 
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health. But it is a Chinese style of beauty, 
not always admired by Europeans. Age does 
not affect them so soon as in many races; they 
generally retain their vigor to a good age. 

“The Manchu, or governing class, are of 
lighter complexion, heavier build, and more 
intellectual. Originally they lived in Man- 
chooria, the natives of which are hardy and 
powerful, being an agricultural and hunting 
people. Their soil is poor, while the long 
winters leave but a few months of summer. 
Millet, barley, tobacco, etc., are among their 
chief products, while the deep forests in the 
south furnish abundant lumber and gruzing. 
Thousands of cattle are found on the high 
steppes of the interior. The climate being 
so rigorous, necessarily makes the people 
self-supporting, energetic, and warlike; hence 
their ability to conquer the more luxurious 
and sensual inliabitants southward. Among 
the Manchus a few are found of fair hair 
and florid complexions, blue eyes, straight or 
aquiline noses, and brown hair, evidently the 
result of a mixed race The countenances 
of these present greater intellectual capacity, 
and they are generally regarded as the most 
improvable race on the continent.” 

The Chinese skull has a larger proportion of 
its bulk back of the opening of the ear, and less 
prominence and clevation of the forchead than 
that of the Caucasian. Breadth at the base and 
narrowness at the top distinguish the Mon- 
golian head. Phrenologically considered, Com- 
bativéness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and Constructive- 
ness are all generally full or large, while Ideal- 
ity, Mirthfulness, and Causality are more or 
less deficient, and we herein see the organic 
cause of the half bnd but persistent mechani- 
cal activity, the tireless, patient industry, and 
energetic, though instinctive rather than intel- 
ligent pursuit of material ends which distin- 
guish the race. 

The real religious belief and practices of the 
people are decidedly heathenish, but of their 
precise nature it is not easy to form a fair and 
impartial judgment; and those who have re- 
sided long in the country have arrived at very 
different conclusions. M. Huc asserts that they 
arc “destitate of religious feeling and belief, 
but Mr. Meadows thinks that this charge is not 
true. The worship of ancestors is a remark- 
ablo feature in their social life, and is dictated 
by a deeply imbedded principle of filial piety 
among them. The rich bave a chamber dedi- 
cated to the memory of their forefathers. The 
futur state troubles them very little, while the 
quality of their coffins, however, is of vital 
importance, aad a coffin is reckoned a most ac- 
ceptable present, and {6 frequently given by 
children to their parents. “To be happy on 
earth,” say the Chinese, “one must be born in 
Lu-chow, live in Canton, and die in Lianchau” 
—Lu-chow being celebrated for the beauty of 


its women, Canton for its luxury, and Lian- 
chau for furnishing the best wood for coffins. 
Death is never alluded to by them in direct 
terms; they say, the person “exists no more” 
—‘‘he has saluted the age“ —“ ascended to the 
sky,” etc. In China marriage is universal, and 
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within the reach of all. The sexes, however, 
never ae before marriage. The betrothal 
is undertaken by the parents, or by profes- 
sional match-makers, and frequently the bride 
and bridegroom see each other on the wed- 
ding day for the first time. Women hold a 
very inferior rank, and are considered às little 
better than slaves. Polygamy is not recog- 
nized by law, but secondary wives are not un- 
common. Infanticide is the great crime of 
China. Mr. Williams says, that on asking the 
queen as to how many female children were 
destroyed in a particular village, the reply was: 
More than one half.“ Tho reasons he assigns 
are first, poverty; second, that great numbers 
of the men emigrate to the Archipelego, thus 
creating a large surplus of females, who not 
finding husbands would have to be sold by 
their parents. Again, the expenses of mar- 
riage are so great that the poorer classes, un- 
able to dispose of their daughters profitably, 
kill them. Among the educated the crime is 
not so frequent. 


— — 
APOSTROPHE TO THE ALLEGHENY. 


Ok, Allegheny, bright and bold and free! 
From the dark grandcur of thy mountain home, 
Who rashest forth in wild impetuous glee, 
Rejoicingly thy wayward course to roam; 
Down rapids steep and over rocks of foam 
Thy current speeds in swift impulelve flight, 
Between thy banka of fruitfal yellow luam, 
That rise on either side tu noblest height, 
Or spread afar in landscapes blooming fair and bright. 


Well doth thy lustrous current bear the name“ 
Bequeathed thee by that dusky hunter race, 
Who once in eavage freedom roamed thy stream, 
Or skimmed in birch canoe across thy face, 
And who with oaken bow and spear did chase 
The bounding deer thy wooded banks along, 
Ere yet the white man’s boat had learned to trace 
The windings of thy current; while yet rung (song. 
The sounding war-whoop or the captive brave's death 


That race has pase’d; all have heen swept away 
Like autumn leaves before the whirlwind's scorn ; 
Thy waves have hymned their requiem, for they 
Had none besides thee o'er their fate to mourn. 
Thy banks, of their primeval forest shorn, 
Have given birth to city, forge ud field; 
And now upon thy noble breast are borne 
Those stores of riches which the earth doth yield 
To man, when taught aright her subtile powers to wield. 


Thy name, oh, Allegheny, bright and clear 
Upon the page of history doth stand: 


On thy banks Brady, that bold pioneer. 


With the red warriors grappled hand to hand; 
Among the ri vers of this broad free land. 
Thou hast a record which shall yield to none; 
‘Twas here, even where thy minstrel now doth-stand, 
Thy stream bad well-nigh been the gravo of one, 
The proudest of earth's heroes, our great Washington. 


While but a youth, ere yet hie star of fame 
Had reached its height, in winter, bleak and cold, 
His country's faithful messenger he came 
Through pathlese forests, till he stood where rolled, 
Half choked with ice, thy wintry torrent bold; 
He launched upon a feeble raft(—midway 
Hie frail support was crushed—thy waves unfold 
The dawning hope of liberty ; to-day 
Where bad our freedom been had he been swept away ? 


Be thou, oh, stream, the emblem of my thought ; 
Have I not listened to thy ceaseless song, 

And quaffed thy crystal waves, till I have caught 
The spirit. of thy waters? Deep and strong, 
Yet pure as mogntain dew, thou epeed'et along, 

A thing untamed as thought. and wild and free; 
And in thy course what mingling beauties throng! 

So may the utterance of my spirit be 

A thing of life and ligbt and glorlous melody. 


Allegheny in the Indian tongue—clear water, or 


crystal water. 
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On Physiologg. 


A knowle.tze of the structure and functions of the humen bey 
should guide us in all our investigatiugs of the various phevoweuve gf 
Uf. - Oben. 

My people are destroyed for lack of RnB lege. v. ` > 


WATHR-OURB. 


Ir must be confessed that some of the pro- 
cesses of water-cure in the treatment of disease 
are most efficient in producing desirable results. 
Probably the first in importance among those 
processes is the bath or application known as 
the “ wet-sheet pack.” This consists generally. 
in first wrapping the patient snugly in a sheet 
wrung from cool or tepid water, and then over- 
laying the sheet with blankets or comfortables. 
According to the Herald of Health, it is one of 
the most powerful, most useful, and most 
abused of all the hydropathic appliances; and 
among those who know but little about Water ` 
treatment, much dreaded. It is efficient for 
allaying irritation, and for restoring the healthy 
action of the glandular system. It is power- 
ful as an absorbent of effete matter. Dr. 
Shew says: “ The wet-sheet-pack draws mor- 
bific matters out of the body, as any one can 
sec who applies it fora short time only, and 
then washes the sheet; observe what an odor 
arises from it when a diseased, tobacco- 
nized, narcotized, pork-eating patient has been 
packed.” 

This process is certainly more agreeable for 
purifying the blood and skin of morbid humors, 
and for restoring the healthy action of the di- 
gestive organs, than the nauseous and some- 
times painful results which follow the taking 
of drug preparations. .Our own experience 
strongly indorses the wet-sheet-pack, properly 
used, as an excellent remedial agency. For 
full instruction, ses The Hydropathic Ency- 


clopedia.” 
— SK. 


ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD. 


THE times and principles of men are so out 
of joint, that when we sit down to a table the 
chances are ten to onc that we will not eat 
some substantial, healthful edible, as we may 
suppose. Eggs have not yet been counterfeited ; 
but as to milk, is there any in our large cities 
that is not a mixture? A hundred mixtures 
make our ground coffee; and our tea, to a great 
extent, is made over after it has been used at 
the tables of hotels. There is a substance 
called tcrra alba, or white earth, brought from 
Ireland, and sold for two and a half cents a 
pound, which enters largely into many of our 
confections. When sugar costs from fifteen to 
twenty cents a pound, the temptation to adul- 
terate with this stuff is scarcely to be resisted 
by unprincipled shopkeepers. The body of can- 
digs ani the coating of lozenges and almonds 
are made of this in many cases, as it is whiter 
than plaster, and is largely used in the adulter- 
tion of flour. In one ougce of lozenges, two 
thirds of the weight, when dissolved in water, 
was nothing but this white earth Gum- 
arabic is too costly for pure gum-drops to be 
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made to advantage, so a substitute is made 
which, although it is beautiful to look at, is 
very poisonous. 

EAquorice drops are made for tlie trade of 
the poorest kind of sugar and lampblack, and 
merely flavored with liquorice. Twenty parts 
of liquorice and eighty per cent. of white earth 
are dexterously mixed, and sent to the South and 
West as pure liquorice. Traders do not hesitate 
to use the most virulent poisons to make pickles 
appear fresh and green; while it is a notorious 
fact that skilled persons can by a combination 
of drugs make almost any liquor known, and 
which will so nearly resemble the taste of the 
true article, that experts are deceived. To es- 
cape these impositions, it is not sufficient that a 
man has the utmost confidence in his grocer, 
for he, too, may be profoundly deceived. Let 
every family have the courage to make its own 
bread —even buying the grain in the berry, and 
grinding it with a hand-mill, if convenient; to 
prepare its own fruits; and as to every com- 
pound article of food which comes to the table, 
let it do its own mixing. 

— Po 


STRAWBERRIBS. 


Nor half enough of these healthful and deli- 
cious berries are raised in this country. Sid- 
ney Smith was right when he said, “ Doubtless 
God could have made a better berry than the 
strawberry, but doubtless he never dd.” Wher- 
ever this berry grows vigorously, the people 
need it as an article of diet. Our theory is, 
that fruits are best adapted to the use of the 
people who live in the climate where they 
grow. In New England and the Middle States, 
oranges, lemons, pineapples, and bananas are 
not half so well adapted to promote health, as 
articles of diet, as they are among the people 
in the regions where they grow. The apple 
and the strawberry belong specially to the 
northern part of the temperate zone. The 
grape is excellent as an article of diet when it 
flourishes in open culture. Melons taste best 
when they are really native to the soil and cli- 
mate, than in more northern regions to which 
they may be carried. A kind Providence has 
wisely diversified the products of the earth in 
such a way that each region which is fit for the 
residence of man, produces mainly the articles 
best adapted for food to people residing in the 
vicinity where they grow. We always fancied 
that beans and peas, wheat and corn, were art- 
icles much better’ adapted to Northern people 
as food than riee, But we wander from our 
text—the strawberry. We would encourage 
its culture, and we speak now for next year. 

A friend of ours from Vineland, N. J., in- 
formed us, recently, that one man is capable of 
attending one acre of strawberries, and that 
the crop will net on an average, if well attend- 
ed, from $600 to $800 a year, after paying for 
the labor of culture and for transportation. 
We clip from an exchange the following, 
which will show the business to be good: 

“Mr. Sims, of Marion County, Illinois, on 
the 12th June, 1867, contracted his strawberry 
crop, the product of forty acres, to parties in 
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Chicago for the snug little sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars ($50,000), or at the rate of $1,260 
per acre.” 

This price, of course, pays for the work as 
well as the nett profit. Who says the business 
is not good? Our farms are too large. Too 
few people are engaged in tilling the soil, and 
there is not one fifth as much fruit raised and 
eaten as there should be. Let more land be 
devoted to fruit and less to raising food for 
swine and for raising grain for whisky, and 
mankind will be less swinish and vastly more 
human, not to say angelic. 

It is not for us to decide the respective merits 
of the numerous varieties. Buffice it to say, 
the best, nay, the very best, we have tasted thes 
year were grown by Mr. Hyatt, of Morrisania, 
N. Y., and they were simply seedlings ! 


— 2 — 


TWELVE WAYS OF COMMITTING 
SUICIDE). 


A MEDICAL cotemporary thus enumerates 
the fashionable modes of doing it: 


1. Wearing of thin shoes and cotton stockings 
on damp nights and in cool, rainy wéather. 
Wearing insufficient clothing, and especially 
upon the limbs and extremities. 


2. Leading a life of enfeebling, stupid laziness, 
and keeping the mind in an unnatural state of 
excitement by reading rene novels. Going 
to theaters, parties, and balls in all sorts of 
weather, in the thinnest possible dress. Danc- 
ing till in a complete perspiration, and then 

oing home without sufficient over-garments, 
ough the cool, damp night air. 

3. Sleeping on feather beds in seven-by-nine 
bed-rooms, without ventilation at the top of 
the windows, and especially with two or more 
persons in the same small, unventilated bed- 
room. 


4, Surfeiting on hot and very stimulating 
dinners. Eating in a hurry, without half mas- 
ticating the food, and eating heartily before 
going to bed, when the mind and body are ex- 

austed by the toils of the day and the excite- 
ment of the evening. n 


5. Beginning in childhood on tea and coffee, 
and going from one step to another, through 
chewing and smoking tobacco and drinki 
intoxicating liquors; by personal abuse, an 
physical and mental excesses of other descrip- 
tions. 


6. Marrying in haste and getting an uncon- 

enial companion, and living the remainder of 
fife in mental dissatisfaction ; cultivating jeal- 
ousies and domestic broils, and being always 
in a mental ferment. 

7. Keeping children quiet by giving pare- 
goric aA cordials, by teaching them to suck 
candy, and by supplying them with raisins, 
nuts, and rich cake; when they are sick by 
giving them mercury, tartar emetic, and arsenic, 
under the mistaken notion that they are medi- 
cines and not irritant poisons. 

8. Allowing the love of gain to absorb our 
minds, so as to leave no time to attend to our 
health; following an unhealthy occupation be- 
cause money can be made by it. 


9. Tempting the appetite with bitters and 


niceties when the stomach says No, and by 
forcing food into it when nature does not de- 
mand, and even rejects it; gormandizing be- 
tween meals. 


10. Contriving to keep in a continual worry 


abcut something or nothing; giving way to 
fits of anger. 
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11. Being irregular in all our habits of sleep- 
ing and eating; going to bed at midnight and 
getting up at noon; cating too much, too many 

inds of food, and that which is too highly 
seasoned. 


12. Neglecting. to take proper care of our- 
selves, and not apply early for medical. advice 
when disease first appears; taking celebrated 

uack medicines to a degree of making a drug- 
shop of the body. 


The above causes produce more sickness, 


suffering, and death than all epidemics, malaria, - 


and contagion, combined with war, pestilence, 
and famine. Nearly all who have attained to 
old age have been remarkable for equanimity 
of temper, correct habits of diet, drink, and. 
rest—for temperance, cheerfulness, and moral- 
ity. Physical punishment is sure to visit the 
transgressor nature’s laws. All commit 
suicide and cut off many years of their natural 
life who do not observe the means of prevent- 
ing disease and of preserving health. 


[The case is well made out by the Doctor, 
and we submit it to the world. Premature 
death is more frequently the result of these 


causes than by any direct curse from God, If | 


we do not hold our lives in our own hands, we 
certainly have the ways and the means of com- 
mitting suicide in divers ways and manners. 
Let us be sensible aud law-abiding.] 


ee —.b.ß—ß—— a 


Tue Laven or Woxkx.—A woman has no 
natural gift more bewitching than a sweet 
laugh. It is like the sound of flutes on the 
water. It leaps from her in a clear, sparkling 
rill; and the heart that hears it feels as if 
bathed in the cool, exhilarating spring. Have 
you ever pursued an unseen fugitive through 
the trees, led on by a fairy laugh, now. bere, 
now there, now lost, now found? We have; 
and we are pursuing that wandering voice to 
this day. Sometimes it comes to us in the 
midst of care, or sorrow, or irksome business, 
and then we turn away and listen, and hear it 
ringing in the room like a silver. bell, with 
power to scare away the evil spirits of mind. 
How much we owe to that sweet laugh! It 
turns prose to poetry; it flings flowers to sun- 
shine over the darkness of the wood in which 
we are traveling; it touches with light even 
our sleep, which is no more than the image of 
death, but is consumed with dreams that are 
the shadows of immortality. 


— . — 
Woutp not “ BILxR. — The following ingeni- 


ous trick at advertising is as amusing as it is 
“fowl:” A man in Clark County having made 


preparation for a big dinner, selected one of 


his finest turkeys to boil. Dinner time came, 
and with it the turkey, but to carve it he could 
not—the fork refused to enter and the knife re- 
fused to cut. Fearing some fiend in human 
shape had made an attempt to poison the 
family, the turkey was sent to a chemist to ex- 
amine for the deadly poison. In the mean 
time the servants were closely questioned, 


N Blood Pills” were accidentally thrown 
out, and the turkey eating some of them, they 
had taken all the “ bile” out of him. 
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MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 


OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


By a treaty with Russia, lately consummated, the 
Jnited States has acquired soverelgnty over all that por- 
lon of the continent known as Russian America. As 
his region is neither a new Eden, as represented by 
ome of the partisan papers, nor an entire Arctic waste, 
8 represented by others, we present the following facts 
n regard to it, derived from the most authentic sources. 
he descriptions found in our geographies and encyclo- 
edias are meager in the extreme, but the recent inves- 
lgations and surveys by the projectors of the Behring's 
traits Telegraph Company have given us many interest- 
ng facta, which are of great valne at the present time. 
n the preparation of this article, we bave accepted the 
tatements of these enrveyors in regard to the character 
f this region, taking care that they are corroborated by 
he generat conditions which are known to exist. 


EXTENT. 


This territory extends from the 141st meridian west of 
treenwich to the Sea of Kamtchatka and Behring’s 
‘traits, and from latitude 84° 40 north to the Arctic 
Ycean. The main body is a quadrilateral, about six 
1undred miles square. lying north of latitude 600. From 
his compact portion, two long arms extend southerly 
o latitude 54° 40’; the peninsula of Alaska in a south- 
rest direction, and a narrow strip of sea-coast to the 
outheast, the two inchesing a wide bay opening to the 
outh. A large number of islands adjacent to the coast 
re also included in the purchase. The whole area is 
‘ariously estimated at from four hundred thousand to 
ix hundred thousand square miles. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 


A high and broken range of mountains, known as the 
Northwest Coast Range, extends from fhe southern 
youndary, along the coast, to the extremity of the pen- 
nsula ef Alaska. The main ridge of this mountain 
main, from twenty to fifty miles from the coast, and 
aearly parallel to it, constitutes the boundary between 


— 


the Russian possessions and British America south of 
latitude 60°. Numerous high spurs, from this range, 
extend to the water, dividing the coast into a great num- 
ber of islands, promontories, and headlands, separated 
by deep and irregular straits and inlets. Among the 
most peculiar features of the coast are the long, narrow 
bays, which stretch far inland, and appear to fill the 
valleys of a half-submerged mountain system. These 
bays are surrounded by lofty summits, and are similar 
to those which, on the coast of Norway, take the name 
of fiords. The culminating peak of the Coast Range is 


` Monnt St. Elias, nearly eightcen thousand feet above the 


level of the sea, and the highest mountain in North 
America. Between these mountain spurs are deep shel- 
tered and secluded valleys, through which small moun- 
tain streams flow to the ocean in a series of rapids and 
cascades. 

The main body of the territory north of latitude 60° 
is little known. Our information is gathered principally 
from fur-traders and the telegraph surveyors. The 
northern portion, bordering on the Arctic Ocean, is 
mostly low, flat, and swampy. The central and southern 
parts are also generally level, here and there broken by 
low mountain spurs, which extend from the Rocky 
Mountains westerly to the ocean. The whole tract is 
well watered by numerous rivers, the principal of which 
is the Knitchpak, a large stream flowing into the Sea of 
Kamtchatka, north of latitude 60°. This stream is said 
to be navigable for steamboats for nearly one thousand 
miles. A large number of deep sluggish streams drain 
the swampy regions of the north, and flow into the 
Arctic Ocean. 


CLIMATE. 


In regard to the climate of this region, we must bear 
in mind the difference between the temperature of the 
eastern and western coasts of the two continents. In 
the Atlantic, a cold arctic current, accompanied by a 
cold northeast wind, flows along the coast of America, 
greatly intensifying the severity of the climate, while a 
warm, tropical current, attended by a genial southwest 


wind, bathes the coast of Europe, moderating the severity 
of the cold, and carry Ing tropical Influences to high lati- 
tudes. It thus happens that there is a remarkable differ- 
ence of temperature upon the opposite sides of the At- 
lantic. Naples is in the latitude of New York: Venice,’ 
of Montreal; Paris, of Newfoundland; London, of Lab- 
rador, above the region of trees on the Atlantic coast of 
America; and St. Petersburg is on the parallel which 
extends through regions of perpetual snow, on the 
American coast. . 

In the Pacific like influences prevail. A warm oceanic 
current from the southwest continually bathes the north - 
western coast of America, carrying the warmth of the 
tropics to so high latitudes that Behring's Straits are 
never frozen, and very little ice is found along the 
coast. 

In the interior the winters are long and severe, and 
snow falls to a great depth, but on the Pacific side of the 
Coast Range enow rarely falls except on the tops of the 
high mountain peaks. In sammer, the moisture of the 
warm southerly winds is condensed by the mountain 
chain, causing heavy fogs and frequent rains. The gen- 
eral temperature, therefore, is not to be compared with 
that of the Atlantic coast of Amarica, but rather with 
that of similar latitudes in Furepe. There is, however, 
a alight bend in the isotherms, which makes a differ- 
ence in favor of Europo of about one degree of lati- 
tude. 

The sonthern extremity of our new possession is in 
the latitude of the northern counties of England. New 
Archangel, the capital. is on the samc parallel as Edin- 
burgh, and Fort St. Nicholas, at the northern extremity 
of the Bay of Alaska, is on the parallel of St. Petersburg. 


` The portions lying between Alaska and Behring's Straits 


correspond in latitude to the southern half of Norway, 
and the climate of these different places on the same 
parallel does not greatly differ. The telegraph surveyors 
report that the Knitchpak River wae clear of ice last 
year on the 27th of May, so that boats made the passage 
from Fort Yukon to the ocean. 
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PRODUCTIONS. 


The islands and valleys along the coast from Prince of 
Wales Island to the extremity of Alaska, a distance of 
twelve hundred miles, are generally covered with forests 
of pine, tir, and other resinous evergrecns. In many 
places, these foresta, with a dense growth of underbrush, 
come down to the very edge of the water. It ia also re- 
ported by the telegraphic surveyors that the whole region 
north of Alaska, as far as Fort Yukon, is heavily wooded. 
North of this point the trees begin to diminish in size, 
so that only dwarf trees and shrubs are found on the 
borders of the Arctic Ocean. Along the sides of the 
mountains, and on the high table-lands in this extreme 
northern latitude, the only kinds of vegetation found 
are mosses, lichens, und the small fungous plants which 
find their nourishment in the snow. 

Grass grows along the coast as far north as 60°. Bar- 
ley and oats, the only cereals that can be grown, are 
produced on the islands and in the valleys of the western 
coast routh of 600. The tables at New Archangel are 
plentiſully supplied with garden roots and esculents 
grown in the country, and there is no doubt but that 
nearly the entire southern half of the territory can be 
made to yield a considerable quantity of bread products. 


MINES, FISHERIES, ETC. 


Native copper in considerable quantities is found near 
Copper River, and at several other places along the coast. 
Iron ore has been smelted and worked by Russian miners, 
producing an excellent articte of iron. It is said to be 
found in inexhaustible quantities. Surface gold has 
been found to some extent upon the head waters of the 
rivers east of the Coast Range. Bituminous coal of a 
good quality has been found in large quantities, sufficient 
for the wanta of the people and to supply the prospective 
steam navigation of the North Pacific. 

The fisherics along the const are extensive and im- 
portant. The vicinity of Behring's Straits, in both the 
Arctic and Pacific oceans, is the best region for the 
whale fishery in the world. Salmon of the finest descrip- 
tion swarm in all the fresh-water streams, furniehing 
food for the Esquimaux and their dogs. Herring and 
cod abonnd along the islands and reefs of the whole 
coast, and there ie no reason why these fisheries may not 
become as important as the cod fisheries of the Grand 
Banke, or the herring fisheries of Scotland. 

The fur-bearing animals are the sable, otter, farred seal, 
and the black, silver, and red foxee. Reindeer abound 
in the north, and the red deer in the south. A large 
share of the fur trade is in the hands of the Britleh Hud- 
son Bay Company, and Fort Yukon is one of their sta- 
tions. Russian trappers and fur-traders have occupied 
the country to a certain extent. 

INHABITANTS. 

The Inhabitants consist of about six thousand Russians 
‘and fifty thonsand natives, most of whom are Esqui- 
maux. The Russians are principally engaged in the 
fisheries, and have done little to develop the resources 
of the country. The Esquimaux population consists 
principally of nomadic tribes, ignorant and filthy. but 
mild and peaceable. ` 

There is doubtless a fair chance for American enter- 
prise npon this northwest coast. The pine forests will 
farnieh the supplies of timber so much needed in Oregon 
and California, and any surplus will readily find a market 
in China and Japan. The fisheries will give remunera- 
tive employment to large numbers of enterprising mari- 
ners for all time to come, the teeming millions of China 
furnishing an exhanetless market for all possible sup- 
plies. Ship-building, for the navigation of the Pacific, 
may be profitably garried on by the side of the forests 
which supply the timber, and the three indispensable 
articles of coal, iron, and copper may be dug from the 
adjacent hills. Ice, formed upon the fresh-water streams 
and ponds in the vicinity of Cook's Inlet, can be easily 
gathered, and cheaply furnished to California and all the 
tropical coasts of the Pacific. 

The scenery along the coast south of Alaska ie among 
‘the finest on the continent. The bold rocky shores rise 
from an almost unfathomable sea, presenting an endless 
variety of precipitous ledges, rocky cliffs, and deep 
chasms. From the calm surface of the narrow fiords 
steep mountains rise in every directlon; the eomber 
evergreen forests stretch downward to the very edge of 
the water, and, in the distance, the grand and solemn 
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mountain peaks rise far Into. the regions of perpetual 
snow. 

When the empire of the Pacific arrives at its full 
atature, and San Francisco becomes the commercial em- 
porium of the West; when a busy, thriving, vigorous, 
and intelligent Yankee population shall inhabit the 
whole coast from Lower California to Vancouver's 
Island, then these now desolate regions of Ruesian 
America will become favorite sammer resorts, and will 
be as well known as the Vale of Chamouni or the lakes 
of Como and Maggiore. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 


ACCORDING to the report of the United 
States Census of the year 1860, we then had— 


Free Population e , 2. 489.561 
Slave Populatioo(rsssss ⁊ Z: 3, 953, 760 
e anewide veh OkANe tence beseees 81.413,21 


—upward of a million more than England, 
Scotland, and Ireland combined. 


Acres of land in the Union, exclusive of 
the now territory just acquired from 
USGI coin cbse cece 8 1. 926,686, 800 
— for each inhabitant, all told, sixty-one acres. 


Number of familles, counting only tke 


people who were free in 1800 ............. 5,210,934 
Average number of persons in a family.. 
Acres of land in farmed . 407, 212,588 
Acres to each family... ee ceeees 78 
Acree of improved land in farms.......... 163,000,000 


—or thirty-one acres to each family, or a little 
‘less than six acres to each three persons. 


Cash value of farms...... PE ENE $6. ia ae 
Average value per acre............ eas + 
Ho. o areas ses. tokens 6,249,174 
—or more than one shore for each family. 
Milch Cows gw ee seen ö ꝑ .. 3,581, 738 
Vor nearly two to a family. 
f/ A ee ees 22,471,000 
—or four and one-third to each family. 
Swine....... e . . 88,518,000 
—or about six and one half to each family. 
ı . Wheat (bushelss))))pzꝛ .. . . ꝗ. 173,104,924 


Vor thirty-three and one quarter bushels (about 
nine barrels of flour) to a family. 


Indian corn (bushels) Balt Sey tele cee wane ; 
PFöÜ—³³10! OY satin ß EE e 21,101,380 
Oats. saan e ates TORNA . e o e 172,643,185 
Potatoes . Oe Se wee e . . 111. 149.000 
Buckwheat.. e cae eats 17,572,000 
Wool...... (pounds) ooeec ees 60,265,000 
Butter „FFC . . . 459.681.372 
197 0 Sat i Sc ee 80 
ap e sugar @etceaeaneaeeosneaeseeeeeveeee esoo * . 
Hense 23,366,357 
Hops....... o wig Cae Meek eee 180885 
Hay (to * FFF ·²·⸗ Q wee See 19,064,000 
Animals slaughtered, value......,....0- . 218.619, 000 


By these facts and figures it will be seen 
that we have land enough for millions more 
of the landless sons of other nations, and 
abundant resources developed or undevel- 
oped for hundreds of millions of people; and 
the genius of our free institutions and the 
spirit of our people unite in offering to the 
sons of industry throughout the world a cor- 


dial welcome among us and a permanent 


home on our soil. The farm, the factory, the 
workshop, the school-house, and freedom of 
the press, of religious opinion and worship are 
the basis of our greatness, and a share with us 
in these we tender to all our brethren of the 
human race. Let us thank God that our lot 


was cast in a land so large, so good, and so 


promising. 


streams. 
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THE GRHAT WEST. 
NEBRASKA. 


Tug tide of emigration is ever setting westward. 
Rivers and deserts present no obstacles to our hardy 
pioneers and settlers. Now Nebraska is opened up to 
ug, and it is doubtful whether the Rocky Mountains will 
present any greater barrier to our farther progress west- 
ward, and the development of morc new States and Ter- 
ritorics. Already the railroad is cutting its way through 
the new State, and the Rocky Mountains will soon be 
reached and pierced. In Nebraska we have a rich mine 
of wealth at present unexplored, and only a portion sur- 
veyed and settled. 

Nebraska was admitted into the Union as a State on 
March 1, 1867, having been organized as a Territory since 
the paseage of the Kansas and Nebraska Bill, May 80, 
1854. it comprises an estimated area of 835,883 square 
miles, lying between the forticth parallel on the south 
and the forty-ninth on the north; being bounded by 
Kansas on the south, the British Possessions on the 
north, the Missouri River, with Iowa and Minnesota on 
the cast, and on the west by the Rocky Mountains, beyond 
which are the Territories of Utah, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington. The State has a frontage of nearly 300 
miles on the Missouri River, a breadth of abont 430 
miles, and a length of above 700 miles, covering a surface 
as varied as it is extended. 


ITS EARLY HISTORY. 


Originally Nebraska was a part of the old province of 
Louisiana, and partook of the fortunes of that State; 
was finally ceded to the United States in 1808, then being 
known as the Indian Territory. Previous to 1884, when 
it was organized as a Territory, this wide extent of 
country afforded capital hunting- grounds for the Indians, 
whero millions of buffalocs, elks, and antelopes were 
found in abundance. In 1882 the first white settler 
crosecd from the Iowa shore. Other emigrants soon 
followed, slowly at first, but in 1854 emigration began to 
flow thither rapidly, and the rich bottom and prairie 
lands were soon populated. The population that year 
was 2,782; in 1860 it had reached 26,903, and today it is 
estimated at upward of 75,000. l 

Of course the increase of the white settlers drove the 
Indian farther westward to the Rocky Mountains. Some 
of the tribes remaining in the State have partially adopted 
civitization, and all of them are peaceable. Fifteen years 
ago the Omahas had their wigwame where now stands the 
city of Omaha. They are now only abont 1,000 strong, 
and live in the northeast corner of the State, friendly and 
peaceable. There are but a few scattered tribes over 
the whole State, numbering in the aggregate but little 
more than 5,000. The most powerful are the Pawnees, 
who have a reservation of twenty miles by thirty, located 
twenty miles north of Colambas. They are partly civil- 
ized, and have a eaw.and grist mill and blacksmith shop, 
bnilt for them by the Government, which they run them- 
selves. The Ottoes and the Missouries occupy.a tract 
twenty miles by thirty on the Big Blue River, seventy- 
five miles from Nebraska City, and namber about 1,000— 
peaceable, and abies of the whites. Ia the southern and 
eastern corners are the Sace, the Foxes, and the Iowas, 
about 1,500 strong, partly civilized and peaceable. Soon, 
by the tide of emigration, they will have to scek other 
homes, perhaps amid the wild canons of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. s , 

LAND IN NEBRASKA. 

The general character of the land, with some excep- 
tion, is a gentle rolling prairie, upon which neither 
ponds, lakes, nor stagnant waters emit noxious exhala- 
tions to infect the pure air of the region. Rich bottom 
lands, eave on the Sandy Desert, stretch across the State 
from the Missouri to the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
These are intersected by the Platte, the Niohrarab, and 
the Yellow Stone rivers, and numerous other small 
The whole is diversified by small knolis, but 
is destitute of bills until the Black Hills are reached. The 
valley of the Platte, which is from ten to twenty miles m 
width, which seems to have been designed by natare for 
a grand highway, and through which now runa the Unton 
Pacific Railroad, ie of great fertility, and here the most 
desirable locations are to be found. The mme remark 
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VER. 


is true to a great extent of the valley of the Missonri, 
and the valleys of the Elkhorn, Wood, and Loup rivers. 
Very desirable locations are along the line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad throngh the Platte Valley, the company 
having nearly a million acres of fertile land near their 
road for sale. The valley of the Elkhorn River, which 
for 100 miles from its mouth is equal to the Platte Valley 
for fertility, is also rapidly settling. 

That portion of the State lying between the Missouri 
River, the Kansas line, and the ninety-ninth parallel of 
longitade is most thickly settled. The land there is 
generally of a superior character. Near the Platte are 
the rich bottom lands, which is the deposit of the river 
after ages of overflow. It is easy of cultivation, and 
productive to an astonishing degree. Above these 
bottom lands, farther interior, are table-lands, now and 
then broken by bluffs, ranning abruptly into the river. 
Along the Missouri these table-lands run from the 
Kansas line up to where the ninety-ninth longitudinal 
meridian crosses the river, on the picturesque site of 
which one continuous city might be laid out. Beyond 
these two descriptions of land is the rolling prairie, 
which is well watered by springs and streams of pure 
water. So plentifal is the water, that there is scarcely a 
quarter section of land that has not its spring, nor a 
township that has not its stream. The soil of tho 
prairie is of much the same character as the other, having 
a larger proportion of minerals and a smaller proportion 
of vegetable matter. These prairies are abont equal in 
richness to the wheat-growing districts of Ilinols. 

Between the Black Hille and the Rocky Mountains the 
land is a succession of valleys, walled in by lofty wooded 
mountains which abound in ecenes of grandcur and 
beauty. The valley of the Yellowstone River is fertile, 
and so is the valley of the Maria, abounding in timber, 
pine, cedar, and fir trees. A portion of the bottom lande 
of Nebraska are wooded with heavy cotton-wood, and 
the bluffs or hills with the harder growths of oak. black 
walnut, hickory, elm, etc. 


PRICE OF LAND. 

In the Platte Valley the Union Pacific Railroad is 
entitled to the alternate sections for twenty miles on 
each side of the road, and the moment the lands are sur- 
veyed they are withdrawn from the market. But the 
even sections along the road are open for settlement in 
lots of eighty acres, upon paying the sum of $2 50 per 
acre, under the provisions of the homestead bill. The 
land in the Platte Valley within 100 miles of Omaha, 
owing to its proximity to the railroad and ite richness, 

' has been extensively settled upon, and improved land, 


r 


when it can be bonght at all, must be paid for at the rate 
of from $5 to $12 an acre. The eame remark is true to 
a great extent of the land in the bottom of the Missouri, 
and the valleys of tie Elkhorn, Wood, and Loup rivers. 
There is no doubt. however, but that the Union Pacific 
road will dispose of their lands at terms so moderate as 
to invite settlement. 

Improved farms can be purchased, in tracts of one 
hundred acres, with from forty to eighty acres under cul- 
tivation, with small dwelling and out-buildings for from 
$5 to $25 per acre. There are 1,500,000 acres of govern- 
ment lands subject to be entered under the Homestead 
Law or located with land warrants or cash in the Omaha 
District. These lands lie in the most fertile sections of 
the State, being in the great valley of the Platte and 
along the Elkhorn River, Shell Creek, Loup, Fork, and 
Wood rivers. The names of the counties in which these 
lands lie are as follows: Douglas, Izard, Washington, 
Dodge, Platte, Monroe, Madison, Burt, Camming, Daco- 
tah, Dixon, Pierce, L’'Eau-qut-Court, and Archer. 


PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL. 

Tho soil is free and lively and easily brought into 
cultivation, producing Indian corn, wheat, oats, hemp, 
and sorghum. Hay and clover are also grown in ahund- 
ance. All kinds of vegetables, fruits, etc., thrive well. 
The fertility of the soil, especially in the rich bottoms, 
is wonderful and unlimited. Radishes six inches in 
diameter, sweet potatoes weighing from eight to ten 
pounds each, beets that almost fill a flour barrel, and 
cabbages with solid heads thirty-six inches in circnm- 


‘ference. are enid to be among the vegetable marvels. 


Eighty bushcle of corn per acre are raised in the valley of 
the Platte, and in the Decatur bottom. The wheat raised 
in the Elkhorn bottom weighed sixty ponnda to the 
bushel; that in the Tekama sixty-two, and in the Daco- 
tah eixty-three. The potato yields are immense, and 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere and soil, rot is 
unknown; nor has the wheat been attacked by a variety 
of those diseases to which it is liable in the East. Grapes 
of an excellent quality are also produced in quantities. 
As a grazing country Nebraska can not be snrpassed, 
and stock-raising is extensively carried on. The wild 
buffalo grass predominates here as in Utah, and cattle, 
horses, and mules fatten on it very readily. In regard 
to the advantages of Nebraska for raising sheep, an old 
and well-informed settler of that Territory writes: I 
know of no part of the United States where sheep are s0 
healthy or do so well, and I doubt if there te a place on 
the globe equal to Nebraska for wookgrowing.” The 
surplus corn, grain, animal and vegetable products culti- 


—— 


vated in this Nile of Nebraska“ can find ready market 
by the proximity of the Union Pacific Railroad. Timber 
is somewhat scarce. Skirting the streams ie sufficient 
for ordinary usen, and it can be grown with great profit 
and success. Water is pure and plentiful, and well die- 
tributed by springs, streams, and wells. 

The following is the estimated number of bushele of 
wheat, oats, and corn for 1866, compared with those given 
in the last census report: 


1 1866. 
Wheat....... F 147. 886/7277. 1,000,000 
CCC“ 482. O 00 4, 000.000 
O ata 1 Ä 500,000 


Part of these crops which is not consumed in the 
Territories, either finds ita way down the river to St. 
Louis, up it to Montana, or across the plains to Colorado. 


MANUFACTURES, MINERALS, ETC. 


Nebraska has an yet but few manufactures. Agrical- 
ture is probably the destiny of the eastern part of the 
State, and the mining districts will consume all that can 
be grown here. The southeastern part abounds in lime- 
stone, and in some places the sandstone crops ont along 
the bluffe and ravines. In Cedar County, on the Missouri 
River, and in some other places, there are, but a few feet 
below the surface of the soil, large deposits of a soft, 
pliable, calcareous enbstance. which hardens upon ex- 
posure, and makes excellent lime. Alnm has been dis- 
covered in Dixon County and ealt springs in Salt Creek, 
as well as oil wells near Columbus and Fremont in the 
Platte Valley. Around Omaha, and for some distance ap 
the Platte and up the Missouri, are to be found lime and 
building etones of a gray or yellowish color. Geologists 
are of the opinion that bituminous coal is to be found 
about six hundred or a thousand feet below the surface. 
It is expected that the salt springs will be a source of 
great profit to Nebraska. Of course, the advent to rail- 
roads will naturally increase manufactures to a large ex- 
tent. The railroad shops in Omaha are but the com- 
mencement of the thousands of workshops and manu- 
factories that will spring up in the course of a few years 
along the lines of railroad. 


PRICES OF LIVING, LABOR, ETC. 


Unskilled labor is in good demand in the State, and 
commands good wages. Farm hands find ready employ- 


5 at $25 to $50 per month with board. Carpenters, 


lackemiths, bricklayers, and mechanics generally make 
om $4 to $6 per day. The best hands readily obtain 
xe latter figure. ' 

Considering its recent settlement, Nebraska is a cheap 


* 


t 
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place in which to live, almoet every article of consump- 
tion being abundant. The excursioniste who celebrated 
the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad to the 
100th meridian in autumn. 1866, in one of their dis- 
patches report the market prices as follows: Buffalo 
meat per Ib. 15 c.; elk meat per Ib. 12 and 15 c.; ante- 
lope 16 to 18 c.; prairie chickens per pair 50 to 60 c.; 
wild ducks 5 to 81 c.; wild geese each $1 25 to 81 50: 
sage bens each 50 to 68 c.; snipe each 25 to 90 c. Other 
things are in like proportion. 


THE CLIMATE. 

The settled portions of the State, lying in the same 
latitude as Southern Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsyl - 
vania, partake to a great extent of the same peculiarities 
of climate, somewhat milder, however, than the same 
latitudes east. The atmosphere is dry, clear, buoyant, 
and pure, and is exceedingly favorable to pulmonary 
difficulties. In spring and fall there are rains, ‘but the 
summers are generally dry. The thermometer does not 
usually indicate a higher temperature than 100° F., and 
in the extreme cold weather the mercury rarely falls 
lower than 10°. The wind blows with great force, and 
with much constancy; of snow there is not much on 
the plains. Western Nebraska is, in point of fact, 
warmer than places in the same latitude on the sea- 
board, as shown by the fact that the isothermal line of 
sammer heat of 80 F. which strikes the Atlantic coast 
near Charleston, 8. C., curves northwestward, and 
eroases the forks of the Platte a little west of their point 
of jamction. Then, too, the isothermal line of winter 
heat of 40° F. which touches the ocean at New York, and 
which passes through Southern Illinois, curves north- 
ward as it approaches Nebraska. 

Spring opens early, and the seasons afford time for 
two crope. The heat is great in summer, but is relle ved 
by cool winds from the prairies. The winters are alter- 
nately mild and severe; rarely deep snows. December 
is often foand to bring severe weather, which breaks up 
in March. Fever and agne are unknown. Stock of all 
kinds require some shelter to enable them to keep 
throagh the winter, and notwithstanding the cold winds 
which prevall, alight sheds, suficient to break their 
force, witi answer for cattle, and sheep fatten rapidly on 
the rich buffalo grasses of the State. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, ETO. 


Ampie provision has been made by the appropriation 
of public lands in the State for the benefit of common 
schools and the encouragement of education generally. 
This will de a great inducement to respectable emigrants. 
At present these schools are free, on the average about 
six months in the year, but will doubtless soon be made 
free ali the year round. Churches of nearly every de- 
nominatlon are scattered throngh the State. 

The government of the State is estabilebed by organic 
act. and acts of the Legislature, and fe the same as in 
other States. The capital at present is Omaha, but will 
eventually be, doubtless, owing to ite central position, 
Columbus. The civil code of Ohio and the criminal code 
of Illinois were adopted with few modifications in 1886, 
and are now in force. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Nebraska ie fortunate in occupying the position she 
per, being on the direct line of travel from the great 
emporiams of the Esast—New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
to the Pacific coast and San Francisco, The Union 
Pacific Railroad, starting from Omaha, as the great 
Western terminus, wi be the main channel of communi- 
cation with the West. Trains are now runuing 900 miles 
west from that point, and the ronte is far superior to all 
others to the Rocky Mountaiue. Starting from Council 
Bluffs, opposite Omaha, on the Mievsouri, which will 
soon be connected by a bridge, the terminus of the Iowa 
division of the Chicago and Northwestern, Barlington 
and Missouri, and Mlesissippi and Missouri roads—the 
first of which has lately been completed. while the others 
are being pushed rapidly ſorward will connect with the 
East and South. Chicago is now reached —a distance of 
500 milee—in twenty hours, without change of cara. 
From the south. the capita) is reached by a daily line of 
packets, running in connection with the Hannibal and 


7 


St. Joseph and North Miesouri railroads, and by steamers | 


5 


from St. Louis, Kansas City. Leavenworth, Atchison, 
and all points on the Missouri River, which is navigable 
as far as Fort Benton. Between Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Omaha there is a semi-weekly line. Stage and express 
coaches ran in direct connection with the paseenger 
trains of the Union Pacific Railroad between North 
Platte and the mountains, taking emigrants to all the 
large cities and populous portions of the State. Omaha 
ia the starting-point for a daily line of stages, via Denver 
City to Salt Lake City; to the gold-mining districts; 
in fact, all points westward — Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Colorado, California—may all be reached from there. 
Roads in all parts of the State are generally good. 
Postal communication is well established, the length of 
the post routes within the State being 1,872 miles. The 
Platte Valley was the route taken by the cattle trains to 
Utah and Colorado and the mining regions, and will 
continne to be until the Union Pacific Railroad ts com- 
pleted. For the guidance of intending emigrants we 
append the following table of distances, from Omaha, 
the capital, to the chief points in the Union: 

The distance from Omaha to Chicago, is 500 miles: to 
St. Louis, 450; to Portland, Me., 1,643: to Bogton, 1,522; 
to New York, 1. 0: to Philadelphia, 1,419; te Baltimore, 
1.349: to Washington, 1,320; to Charleston, 1,466; to 
Mobile, 1.009; to New Orleans, 1,210; to Denver, 630; to 
base of Rocky Mountains, 517; Lamarie River, 578; 
Salt Lake City, 1.085: Humboldt City, 1.525; Nevada 
and California State Line, 1.500; Sacramento City, 1,716; 
San Jose, 1,836; to San Francieco, 1,890.- 


OMAHA—THE CAPITAL. 


Omaha is one of the most striking evidences of the 
prosperity of Nebraska, and is aptly called the ‘‘ New 
Chicago of the West. It ie situated opposite Council 
Bluffs, on the Missouri River, by which it is reached by 
a ferry, sixteen miles above the mouth of the Platte, in 
latitude 41° 15’ 39”, and longitude 18° 48’ 87” from Wash- 
ington. Situated upon an elevated position, ahe looks 
proudly down upon the swiftly-flowing Missouri below, 
with ite scenes of industry and commercial life. Nearest 
the river are the busy shops of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and the dwellings of the workmen; on higher 
ground, sixty feet above the level ef the river, and 
968 feet above the level of the sea, is the city proper; 
while sixty feet higher still is the prairie, on the verge 
of which stands the State House. On thie plateau the 
town is aleo built, extending along the river for four 
miles. Farther back. tree-covered hillsides appear, 
where elegant dwelling-bouses are beginning to make 
their appearance. To the sonth are the newly erected 
cottages of the Credit Foncier, a moneyed association, 
having for its object the development of the principal 
towns on the railroad. This axeociation owns some 
eighty acres of land in Omaha; they have divided it into 
lots, and are now building cottages, neat frame build- 
ings, which readily rent for $90 per month. The city 
was originally laid out into streets crossing each other 
at right angles, none of them being less than one hun- 
dred feet wide; while Capital Avenue. which leads to 
the State House. is one hundred and twenty. The streets 
running north and sonth are numbered up to Twenty- 
third Street, while those running east to west are named 
either after individuals or the forest trees. Streets are 


. planted with trees, giving in summer a beautiful appear- 


ance to the whole city. 


ITS GROWTH AND EARLY HISTORY 


have been remarkable. Previous to 1858, it was left to 
the Indians. In November of that year, Mr. A. D. Jones 
crossed the river from the Iowa aide, and settled on 
what is now the main business portion of the city; and 
others following, in 1864 the Indians were obliged to dis- 
pose of their lands. Then the Golden State opened, and 
Omaha formed one of the main routes for the New 
Eldorados. An a consequence, speculation became rife, 
and the prices of property ran up te an extraordinary 
height, and it was fondly believed that Omaha, which is 
nearly the geographical center of the United States, 
would at once become the foremost city in the West. 
But with 1857 came bankruptcy and temporary despon- 
dency. and it was not until 1850 that signs of vitality 


began to re-appear. f 


It then became the ontfitting point for the mining 
trains to Idaho and Colorado, which, returning in the 
autumn laden with gold, again clothed and equipped 
before proceeding East. Its population, wealth, and 
size have since increased to a wonderful extent. The 
establishment of tbe large machine shops of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and the consequent influx of a large 
number of mechanics, whose high wages enabled them 
to pay high rents, tbus causing the erection of a great 
number of new buildings, was another great cause of 
ite rapid growth. During 1966, abont 600 houses ox 
various sizes were erected. The city is constantly ex- 
tending its limits northward. It bas swallowed up the 
rival village of Florence, and even two others, and now 
stands unrivaled in the State. 

The city now boasts of a large gas-works, having a 
capacity of 40,000 cubic fect; above a dozen churches 
of all denominations, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Metho- 


` dist, Lutheran, Congregational, Baptist, Catholics, all 


being represented; three beautiful cemeteries. Prospect 
Hill and Cedar Hill, the first of which contains 12. 000 
trees, and Mount St. Mary's; five public schools, con- 
stantly Increasing in number, besides an excellent fe- 
male seminary, under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church: a Methodist College in embryo; a board ot 
trade organized November 4, 1805; two newspapers, 
the Herald and Republican; four large and stccesefally 
managed hotele—the Herndon, Douglas, Farnham, and 
Fremont—together with numerous banks, manufacto- 
ries, private bnildings, railroad shops, etc., etc. The 
extensive shopa of the Company have added greatly to 
the value of the land in their vicinity. When fally 
completed they will be able to turn out several cars 
daily, being limited at present to about one per day. 


THE LOCAL AND WESTERN TRADE 


of Omaha is immense. In the prosecution of the latter, 
over one hundred steamere ascended the Missouri abovo 
Fort Benton during the year, many of them taking their 
entire freight from Omaha. Packets leave regularly for 
St. Joseph, Sioux City, and other points on the river. 
Stage lines radiate in all directions, and hence is the 
shortest line to Virginia City and other points in Mon- 
tana and Idaho, following a route which possesses tie 
advantage of an abundance of good water. Being the 
terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad, the trade ot 
Omaha will increase with every year. It will inevitably 
be the starting-point to all places west of the Missouri. 


THE FUTURE OF OMAHA 


is thus described by a correspondent of the Buffalo Ær- 
press: Omaha has, during the past two or three years, 
transacted an amount of business and increased with a 
rapidity that really astonishet herself. whenever she 
takes time to pause and figure upon her past and present 
proeperity. Is it destined te continue its ever-lengthen- 
ing strides until Omaha shall become the recognized 
commercial center of the two thousand miles of rich 
country lying between Chicago and San Francisco? It 
does not require a very extraordinary reach of the imagt- 
nation to conceive the practicability of this latter sug- 
gestion. Providence seems to have made ample pro- 
vision for the commercial demande of the American 
nation, in the natural adaptation of certain localities, 
conveniently distant from each other, for the establish- 
ment thereon of important cities. Thus we find occupy- 
ing a more southern parallel, situated, respectively, from 
three to five hundred miles apart, the principal cities of 
Philadelphia, Pitteburg. Cincinnati, and St. Louis, while 
along the northern line are located the flourishing cities 
of Boston, New York, Buffalo, Chicago—and why not 
Omaha, between the Garden City“ and San Francisco? 
Geographically coneidered, Omaha eertainly occnpiee a 
favored location, with over a thousand miles of river 
navigation stretching away to the northward, bringing 
down to ber wharf from the enow-capped mountains: of 
Montana the rich products of that far-off region of the 
great Northwest; while into her lap is being popred the 
entire trade from the Missouri River to Salt Lake 
City.“ 

Sach is Omaha, the capital of Nebraska, the eastern 
terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad, end the great 
city that is ta be of the Missouri Valley. 
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Titerary Aotites. 


[AU works noticed in THe PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.} 


Tur Souirupes or NATURE 


AND or Man; or the Loneliness of 
Human Life. By William Rounseville 
Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


We like the name on the cover of this 
somewhat peculiar book better, viz., ‘‘ The 
Genius of Solitude.” The anthor ia a man 
not altogether unknown to fame throngh 
his recently revised Doctrine of a Future 
Life,” and can lay claim to a superior 
grade of scholarship with little fear of its 
not being promptly accorded. The object 
of the book is briefly stated, that ite 
“ readers may learn from it how, at the 
same time, to win the benefits and shun 
the evils of being alone.” The philosophy 
and tendencies of solitude are discussed, 
and much attention given to those authors 
who, in the fartnesses of seclusion, pro- 
duced their most valued works. Under 
the head of Sketches of Lonely Charac- 
ters, or Persona) Illustrations of the Good 
and Evil of Solitude, we find names of 
world-wide renown — Confucius, Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Dante, Descartcs, Milton, 
Zimmerman, Wordsworth, Byron, Chan- 
ning, Thoreau, and even our Saviour, are 
included. With reference to the last the 
author is somewhat speculative, and 
diverges a little from the regular connec- 
tion of his subject, yet there is nothing in 
euch digression calculated to offend a broad- 
spirited Christianity. 

Tre Sware Fruit CULTURIST. 

By Andrew S. Fuller, Practical Horti- 

culturist, Ridgewood, Bergen Co., N. J. 


Beautifally illustrated. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Many valuable works for the use of the 
gardener or family have heen recently 
issued by Messrs. Judd & Company, but 
none of a more practical character than the 
above. Fach of those delicious berries 
which are welcomed in thcir scason, and 
out of it, too, when they can he had in a 
palatable state, is plainly treated of, and 
clear directions given for its production. 
Every householder who owns a rod of soil 
can, with a little effort, make it yield fruit 
in astonishing abundance, and thus save 
himeelf some of the many dollars which a 
table well supplied with good fruit costs 
him now-a-days, to say nothing of the 
physical benefit derived from a little open- 
air exertion with the spade. 


GoOD Encursi; or, Popular 
Errors in Language. By Edmund S. 
Gould, author of AbridgEment of 
Alison's Europe,” cte., etc. New York: 
W. J. Widdleton. 12mo, cloth, pp. v., 
24 Price, 61 50. 


Since the issue af The Study of Words.“ 
by Dean Trench, and of the valnable 
vc lume by Swinton, entitled “ Rambles 
among Words,” many persons more or 
less cultared in philology have given to 
the world their views on the subjeot of our 
modern English. The author of Good 
English“ is an educator of long experience, 
and a philologist of no mean reputation. 
In hia book he endeavors to indicate the 
popular errors in language by the use of 
plain Anglo-Saxon terms and definitions, 
briefly dtzposing of each error as it is in- 
trodnced, so that in the paves of a moder- 
ately-sized volume he has included all that 
are familiar. Among Americans there fa 
a grave tendency to loonencas or inaccu- 
racy in ordgtnary conversntional parlauce. 
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From this tendency our more cultivated 
class is not altogether free. If Gould’s 
book be generally read, we have no doubt 
but that it will correct this tendency toa 
considerable extent. Introduce it to your 
reading tables, gentlomen. 


Tue GOSPEL AMONG ANIMALS; 
or. Christ with the Cattle. By Samuel 


[ Aceust, 


ciple of special localization and defizite 
independent functions, as shown by the 
separate localities and definite functions 
of the ganglia and nerves of sensation, 
motion, and visien.” . 

Dr. Carter appreciates the predorhinating 
influence of the brain in disease, and is 
enabled like many other phyaf@ans to be 
clear-sighted in diagnosis because of such 


A VIEW AT THE FOUNDATIONS; 
or, Firat Causes of Character, as Opera- 
tive Before Birth from Hereditary and 
Spiritual Sources. Being a Treatise on 
the Organic Structure and Quality of the 
Human Soul, as determined by Pre-natal 
Conditions in the Parentage and An- 
cestry, and how far we can direct and 
control them. By W. M. Fernald. Ad- 
dress this office. Price, $1 50. 


Osgood, D.D. Revised and reprinted 
from the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
12mo, paper, 2 cents; flexible muslin, 
37 centa. New York: 8. R. Wells, 
Pablisher. 


A righteons man regardeth the life of 
his beast, bnt the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel.” 

Rev. Dr. Osgood is a home missionary. 
He takes in to his sympathies not only 
all mankind, but all living kinds. He 
sees something of the Divine will even in 
the lowest of God's creatures, and he looks 
ut all through kindness, justice, and affec- 
tion. He who reads this little book will 
be more considerate of the poor dumb 
auimals who are subject to the use—and 
abusc—of man. Let those who would 
kindle a fecling of kindness and mercy in 
the hearts of others, place a copy of this 
appeal in their hands. 


New Auznica.— By William 


Hepworth Dixon, editor of the Athe- 
num,“ and author of * The Holy Land.“ 
“William Penn,” cete. With illustra- 
tions from original photographs. Com- 
lete in one volume. Philadelphia: J. 
. Lippincott & Co. 12mo, fancy cloth. 
Price, $2 50. 


- This book haa already created a con- 
siderable sensation. Mr. Dixon is a 
traveler of great experience. He has 
visited so many countries, and found so 
much in each for a susceptible tempera- 
ment to admire and learn, that he has 
acquired the broad impartiality of a true 
cosmopolite. He visited America not long 
ago, with the view, as appears in hia book, 
to study her domestic institutions. He 
acknowledges, pleasantly, that his visit 
was profitable, that he learned mnch; aud 
unlike former English writers, who 
hurriedly glanced at a few of our public 
buildings and caught their cue of American 
progress from a momentary inspection of 
towns, villages, aud landscape, as the iron 
horse bore them swiftly along, and then 
returned home to disparage and sneer at 
us, Mr. Dixon comments favorably on 
American institutions in general. The 
Mormons, the Shakers, and the Commun- 
iste of Oneida especially interested him ; 
to the description of their organization 
and internal management he devotes the 
larger part of his beok. The wild border 
life of the far West exerted a atrong influ- 
ence on him; he reveled amid the dangers 
of the mountain passes of the Sierra Madre 
and the Black Hills, and several of the 
prevalent accounte of murder and venge- 
ance pecuilar to those regions are detailed. 
He alludes feelingly to the late conflict 
which drenched our land in blood, and 
while deploring the sad results entailed 
upon the Sonth, admonishes it to adhere 
to the old flag and cherish its Influences in 
the spirit of concession. He says of those 
who would have disintegrated our country: 
“ Happily for the world they failed and 
Jost; failed by a law of nature, lost by an 
ordinance of Heaven. No calamity in 
policy could have equaled the success of a 
slave empire founded on the ruin of a 
strong republic. All free nations would 
have felt it, all honest men wonld have 
suffered from it, etc.“ The whole tone of 
the book is frank and hearty, and one of 
the most readable of its kind that has 
ismied from the press during the Inst 
decade. j 


— 


The object of thie book ie to show the 


importance of a good natural or constitu- 
tional character, and the extent of our 


agency in producing it. In other words, 
to show how much human beings are 
responsible for the kind of children they 
bring into the world. Mnch is said by 
Christians, and said truly, about the second 
birth; tbis is an attempt to show how the 
first birth is equally under our control. A 


considerable amount has been written of 


late upon this subject, but it has been 
chiefly on the natural plane. The anthor 
of this treatise does not overlook or dis- 
parage the natural at all; on the contrary, 
the book is profusely illustrated by facts 
from the operations of nature. Bat, dif- 
ferently from the common run of books of 
this order, this ie an attempt to blend more 
fally the spiritual with the natural, and to 
look at the whole subject from a higher 
point of view. The hereditary transmis- 
sion of moral and intellectual qualities 
from parents to children forms a prominent 
part of the work. Many facts of such 
transmission are given, and some of u 
character showing how, by design and 
effort on the part of the parents, the moet 
beautiful and marked results can be pro- 
cured in the offspring. We commend 
these facts to universal attention. The 
great fact of marriage, and tho right ad- 
justment of human pairs, come in for a 
prominent place in the author's views of 
human destiny; and the possibilities and 
impossibilities of human perfectibility, as 
based upon the laws of hereditary descent, 
are set forth in a forcible and conspicuous 
manner, 
A TREATISE ON GENERAL Pa- 

THOLOGY AND IT8 RELATION TO PRac- 

TICAL MEDICINE. By Charles L. Carter, 

M.D., Honorary Member of the St. Louis 

Medical Society; lately Surgeon in the 


United States Army. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1 50. 


The subject of Pathology is carefully yet 
succinctly considered in this volume. 
Many statements here and there occurring 
in its progress impress us with the notion 
that the author is not only well acquainted 
with the primal features of Phrenology, 
but has wisely applied them in his practice 
as a physician, and to his book. In Chap- 
ter VI. we find this paragraph: 
“It remains yet to notice some facts in 
support of the localization of particular 
faculties of the mind in special regions of 
the brain. This proposition is established 
by many conclusive evidences that the 
brain does not act as a unit. The faculties 
of the mind are not developed cotem- 
poraneously, but at different periods of 
life, and in the same independent manner 
do these faculties decline; thas conforming 
to the general mechaniem of the system, 
in which each organ is assigned special 
functions and periods of activity. That 
each of the powers of the mind is as inde- 
pendent of, as distinct from the others, is 
well exemplified in disease. In typhoid 
fever, the sufferer readily recognizes ac- 
quaintances when every other faculty of 
the mind is perverted or abollehed. Some 
insane persons have more sense on some 
ı subjects than they ever had before. Mono- 

maniacs are perfectly rational in some of 
| their faculties, while the other facnities 
are entirely abolished. ladced, the whole 
| nervous aystem is constructed on thia prin- 


appreciation. The book can de read with 
profit by all medicists. 


EARLXN ANpDp Lare Parwrs 
HrrHERTO UNCOLLECTED. By Willism 
Makepeace Thackeray. Boston: Ticknor 

& Flelds. Cloth, $2. 

Who does not like Thackeray, whoec 
brilliant wit never palle on the sense, but 
seems to freshen the more we read him? 
The above collection is in meny, H not in 
all respects equal to any of hie already 
well-known productions. There fan easy 
off-hand freshness in these stray dottings 
which pleases the reader, who generally 
reads Thackeray as much for intellectual 
amusement as for profit; and he is more 
pleased by their apparently uastudied. yet 
always refined style than by the same 
author's more carefully prepared volumes. 
** Bluebeard’s Ghost,” Dickens in 
France,” and Little Travels and Road- 
eide Sketches,” parts of this collection, are 
charmingly written sketches in their way. 
and in fact are fair specimens of Thackeray 
in his happiest vein. The volume contains 
an excellent steel portrait of the late author. 


Tur Postrumovus PAPERS or 


TUE Pickwick CLUB. By Charles Dickens. 
With twelve original illustratione, from 
1 by George Cruikehank. Price, 

1 in cloth. Philadelphia: T. B. 
eterson & Brothere. 


The large and clear type in which this 
volume, the first of an entirely new edition 
of Dickens’ works, is printed, its complete- 
ness, its illustrations which would dispose 
the most ascetic to laughter, and its cheap- 
ners are well calenlated to make it popular. 
The edition, which will consist of twelve 
volumes, each containing a complete story, 
is called the People’s Edition.” 


Tue Practicar FAMILY 
Dentist. A Popular Treatise on the 
Teeth. Exhibiting the means necessa 
and efficient to secure their health a 
preservation; also the various errora, 
and pernicious practices which vail 
in relation to dental treatmént. he 
varicty of useful receipts, etc., etc. 
Dewitt C, Warner, M.D. For sale by us 
as Publishers. Price, $1 50. Fa 
It is unnecessary for us to describe in 

detail a work of this character. Suffice it 

to say that the subject is treated from a 

point of view reasonable and hygienic, and 

that whosoever reads it carefully and fol- 
lows its suggestions will save himselt 
much time, inconvenience, and pain. We 
would help humanity to cure their aching 


jaws, and to save thuse useful instrumente 


whose proper tenement for a lifetime is 
the human mouth. 


Tue Recror’s WIFE; or, the 
Valley of a Huspdred Fires. By the 
author of Margaret and Her Brides- 
maids,“ Lords and Ladies,” Queen 
of the County.“ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, pp. 371. 
N : T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Price, $3. 

A charming story, full of simple country 
life, and written in a simple yet attractive 
style. The scenery ie Jaid in a romantic 
portion of Wales; the story is well de- 
veloped, closing admirably. The book bas 
an intensely moral tone throughout, and 
ehonld command a hine and extended 
gale. It is prononnced by some to closely 
resemble ‘Jane Fyre,’ by Charlotte 
Bronte, in the mora’e and in the delicacy 
of its treatment. The fact of such resem- 
blance should give it ready sale. 
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THe ELECTRO PATH GUIDE, 
prepared with particular reference to 
ome 1 containing Hints on the 
Care of the Sick, the Treatment of 
Disvare, and the Use of Electricity: with 
Cuts Illustrating the Apparatus used in 
Medical Treatment, and full directions 
for treating over One Hundred Cases. 
By S. M. Wells, Medical Electrician. 

Price, $1 2%. 

A plain. practical, common-sense, and 
comprehensive treatise on Medical Elec- 
tricity, especially suited to private practice 
and family use. It is a well-known fact 
that diseases of certain kinds are frequently 
successfully treated by this method, when 
other remedics have been unavailing—sach 
as stiff joints, paralysis, tamors, ruptures, 
etc. The-aaghoress has presented the sub- 
ject in a popular manner, avoiding all 
technicalities, putting forth her views in 
language eo plain and simple that all may 
understand. The principle upon which 
electricity is applicd to the treatment of 
disease is ably treated, and we have no 
doubt that the book will prove highly use- 
ful and valuable. 


Tur Unirora TRADE List 


CIRCULAR. For the benefit of Publishers, 
Bookeellére, Newe Dealers, and every 
branch of trade connected with there in- 
terests. Philadelphia; Howard Challen, 
1,308 Chestnut Street. 8vo. Price, $3. 


The object of this work {s set forth in its 
preface : Its value to the trade consists in 
every publisher contributing his complete 
list to its catalogue, so as to present under 
one cover and in aniform shape the Trade 
Liats of all who have hitherto published 
their individual circulars in so many forms 
as to make it impossible to preserve or to 
refer to them.” 

The compiler promises to revise con- 
rtantly and correct his work to the latest 
date. asking only the adequate support of 
the trade. This we hope he will get. All 
booksellers and publishers must be aware 
of the difficulty experienced by not having 
publishers’ catalogues on band, corrected ; 
but hore we have them altogether, well 
bound, and nicely printed in large 8vo form 


LECTURES ON THE NATURE OF 
Srimr. AND OF MAN as A SPIRITUAL 
Berxe. By Chauncey Giles, Minister of 
the New Jerusalem Church. New York: 
Published by the General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem in the United States 
of America, at its Publishing House, 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 12mo. 
Clota, gilt, $1 25. 

The Rev. Mr. Giles is too well known a 
minister of the Swedanborgian Church to 
require special notice at our bande. He 
is carnest, forcible, and profound as a 
preacher, and his book as a compilation of 
epecific discourses carefully prepared, on 
go profonnd a theme as the spiritual nature 
of man, possesses the merits of earnestness 
and force. Theanewer given by the author 
to the question, What is the Spiritual 
World? is evidently from the Sweden- 
borgian point of view, viz. It is a real 
world composed of all the forms that are 
necessary to conatitute a world. It is ob- 
jective to the senecs of those who dwell in 
it. and far more distinct, substantial, and 
real to them than this world is to us. And 
yet it is not material, but is as distinct 
from every form of matter as the soul is 
from the body.” The death, resurrection, 
and state of man hereafter are discussed at 
considerable length, and as clearly ae such 
occult subjects may be dealt with by an 
intelligent mind this side of the river.” 


Ovr NEW ANNUAL FOR 
1868.—The engravers are at work on the 
ibustrations. *" Copy” will be given to the 
printere soon. We hope to have it out in 

` October. A few pages will be given to 


| S 


advertisements. 
larger and better than ever before. For. 
advertising terms, send stamp for circular. 


governs all private business. 
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THe ANNUAL will be 


We shall print 50, 000 copies, or more. 


THe Pusnic DEBT OF THE 


UNITED States. Jte orvanization; its 
liquidation; the administration of the 
Treasury; the financial system. By d. 
S. GIbbons, author of The Banks and 
Clearing House.” Pp. NG. Price. . 
C. Scribner & Co., New York. 

The first section of this work shows the 
public debt to be in a state of disorder. It 
is represented by near twenty different 
loans, each subject to a number of contin- 


gencics. The bonds have nineteen different 
dates of maturity, eix different rates of 
interest, and options without number. Of 


the six per cent. loans, there are twelve 
kinds; of the five per cent. loans, five 


kinds; of the sveven-thirties, there are six 
different issues. Twelve Acts of Congress, 


fall of the uniutelligible jargon of law, 
make the napkin in which all are wrapped 
up. Mr. Gibbons dispels the obscurity and 
confusion of the debt by classifying each 
kind apart, and shows how the whole might 
be reorganized so as to come within the 
popular understanding. He proposes that 


ali the different securitics, including the 


legal tender notes, shall be converted into 
one six per cent. stock. payable without 
date, and with quarterly interest. He 
thinks this would make the credit of the 
United States the ‘choice investment of 
capitalists in all countries, and there is 
little doubt of it. 

As to the liquidation of the debt, he pro 
poses to adopt a scale of gradual reduction, 


and to put the process under the control 


of fixed laws instead of leaving it in the 
secret discretion of a bureau. To use a 
common expression, he blows up“ the 


notion that one generation has no right 


to tranemit debt to another,“ and proves 
it to he absurd. unjust, and brainless. 

Mr. Gibbons lays down, as the natural 
law” of taxation, the simple rule that 
That is, to 
put the tax at the lightest that will effectn- 


ally bring the debt within the power of 


resources. This is in contrast with the 
present policy of the Treasury, which is, to 
screw out of the people the last cent they 


can or will pay. The consequence of this 


policy is, that the taxes are not only op- 
pressive, but destructive, and property is 
concealed, or its income mirrepresented, 


and the revenne defrauded. This process 


is, we fear, becoming rather popular. The 
Government would get a larger revenue by 
reducing the rates. 

The two last reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury show a deplorable state of 
industria) oppression and embarrassment. 
It is cheaper to send our timber to the 
British Provinces and pay for the building 
of ships there than to buiid them at home, 
so destructive are the high taxes. Business 
generally languishes from the same canse. 

In this volume, we find, also, a clear 
demonstration that the cause of high pricer 
has been wrongly attributed to the cur- 
rency. 
has never been ao great as commonly be- 
lieved. Editors and Members of Congress 
have represented it at near one thousand 
million of dollara, whereas the highest it 
ever reached was five hundred and sixty- 
five million in 1864. The currency as a 
whole has not been higher than the average 
before the war. Taxes, high taxes, cruel 
and unnecessary taxes. levied with a view 
to carry out the policy of paying off the 
debt in one generation, are the sole and 
sufficient cause for excessive prices. 

We commend this volume to the deliber- 


The inflation“ of paper money - 


ate perusal of all persons who wish to get 
an intelligent view of our debt and finances. 
Every bond-holder ought to have it on his 
table, and every man or woman who 
expects to be a bond-holder. Every busi- 
ners man ought to have it for the light that 
it throws on our present commercial em- 
barrassment. 

The tables of liquidation are full, and 
show how the entire debt may be paid off, 
while the taxes may at the same time be 
gradually reduced, even from the start. 


‘ELSIE Macoon; or, The Old 


Still-HMouse in the Hollow. A Tale of 
the Past. By Mre. Frances Dana 79 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
120. Cloth, $1 30. 


A powerful story, well written. Not in 
the interest of whisky. but dead againet it. 
No one can read it without deep emotion. 
The portraitures of character, the scenes 
and incidents, are too vivid to be merely 
imaginary. Its influence, if the book were 
widely distributed, would be highly valu- 
tary. 

By Charles 


Bieax House. 
Dickens. With thirty-seven original il- 
lustratlona. From designs by II. K. 
Browne. Price, $1 25 in cloth; or, 31 
in green apat cover, sewed. Phila- 
delpnia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This ingenious and very amusing novel 
appears in this edition in a shape decidedly 
adapted to please. The numerous illus- 
trations command our approval. while the 
type ie large enough to suit the general 
reader. — 


Tne RIGBr Worp IN TIE 
RısnT Prace. A Pocket Dictionary and 
Reference Book: embracing collections 
of Synonyms, Technical Terms, Ab- 
breviationx. and Foreign Phrases: Chap- 
ters on Writing for the Press, Punctna- 
tion, and Proof Reading, etc., ete. By 
the Author of How to Write,“ Hon 
to Talk.“ etc. New York: Fowler and 
Wells, 389 Broadway. 

In this snag little volume is condensed 
and made available to every writer, 
speaker, and reader, what can be found 
elsewhere only by consulting ponderous 
volumes, which few private libraries con- 
tain. The collection of synonyms is of the 
greatest value to writers, eepectally those 
in whom the faculty of Langnage is not 
largely developed. The Dictionary of 
Technical Terms is not less valuable, and 
the list of Foreign Phrases comprehensive, 
reliable, and indispensable. The chapters 
on Proof Reading, Punctuation, Writing 
for the Press, add additional value to the 
book. 


TEMPERANCEIN THE AMERICAN 
Conenesa. Addresses by Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax, Hon. Henry Wilson, Hon. Richard 
Yates, Hon. William E. Dodge, Hon. 
Hiram Price, Hon. Samuel McKee, Hon. 
F. E. Woodbridge, Hon. J. B. Grinnell, 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, delivered on the 
occasion of the First Meeting of the 
Congressional Temperance Society, 
Washington, D. C. Held in the House 
of Representatives, Febrnary 17, 1967. 
With a list of Pledged Members. New 
York: Samuel R. Wells, Publisher, 889 
Broadway. 1867. Small 12mo vol., pp. 
48. Tinted paper. Beautifully printed. 
Price, 2% cents. 

“Temperance in Congress“ is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, in large, clear let- 
ter, and is in every way worthy of the great 
occasion which called it forth. We would 
have a copy placed in the hands of every 
yonng man in the nation. It would serve 
to fortify him in resieting temptations, 
which will sooner or later beset him. 
Walled in with the best resofutions, he is 
still Tie to fall. This concentrated and 
powerful appeal will help such a one to 
keep his resolutions, and must produce 
conviction in the heart of the skeptic, and 
hold the convert. Reader, place a copy of 
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‘*Temperance in Congress“ in the hands 
of the onc you love best. 


A New Book on ORATORY. 
—We have in course of publication a new 
and valuable treatise entitled “ How to 
Preach and Speak Extempore,” by Rev. 
Wiliam Pettenger, author of ‘ Daring 
and Suffering.“ It is written in a clear 
and concise style, conveying the informa- 
tion £o much needed by youthful aspirants 
to the honors of Demostbenes and Cicero, 
in an emphatic and impressible manner. 
As soon as the book is ready for sale we 
shall announce it more at length. 


In Press.—We are now re- 
printing, from the JOURNAL, Pope's Essay 
ON May, with all the notes and illustra- 
tions. It will be published in two styles, 
one on tinted paper, handsomely bound in 
fancy muslin, beveled boards, gilt—8 com- 
panion for Esor's FabBLEes—a beautiful 
gift book. Price, $1. And the other on 
plain paper, only 50 cents. It will be ready 
in October. 
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[Among the late issues of the press not 
eleewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in rarious ways and 
degrees valuuble and tntcresting :] 
Moprrn INQUIRIES: Classical, Profes- 
sional, and Miscellaneous. By Jacob 
Bigelow, M.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 75. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE HARVEST FIELDS 
OF LITERATURE. A Melange of Excerpta. 
Collated by C. C. Bombaugh. Third Fdi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Cloth, $2 75. 


MARRIAGE IN THE UNITED States. By 
A. Carlier. Translated from the French 
by B. J. Jeffries. Third Edition. $1 50. 

Ci ASS Baptisy. An Inquiry into the 
Meaning of the word Baplizo. as Deter- 
mined by the Use of Classical Greek 
Writers. By James W. Dale. 8vo. $8 B. 

OLD CurRrosity Suor; and Sketches, 
Part 1. By Charles Dickens. (Globe 
Edition.) Illustrated by Darley and Gilbert. 
4 vols. in 1. Cloth, $1 75. 


TEMPERANCE CATECHISM, for Bands of 
Hope and other Temperance Societies. By 
Rev. J. B. Dunn. Paper, 7 cents. 


On THE Borper. By J. R. Gilmore 
(Edmund Kirke.) .12mo, pp. 888, $2. 

HANEY’s PHONOGRAPHIC HANDBOOK : 
being an Introduction to Munson's Com- 
plete Phonographer. Paper, 8 cents. 

THE HISTORY or THE CHURCH IN VERSE. 
For the Use of Bible Classes, Schools, and 
Families in the Protestant Kptscopal 
Church of the United States. By J. H. 
Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont. Cloth, 60 cts. 

OLD ENGLAND; its Scenery, Art, and 
People. By James M. Hoppin, Professor 
in Yale College. Cloth, $2 25 

Tug INVISIBLES: an Explanation of 
Phenomena commouly called Spiritual. 
12mo, Cloth, $2. 

LIBER LrsroruM:; its Structure, Limite 
tions, and Purpose. A Friendly Com- 
munication toa Reluctant Skeptic. $1 78. 

Tur MODONAL DS; or, The Ashes of 
Southern Homes. A Tale of Sherman's 
March. By W. H. Peck. Cloth, $1 W. 

Rip VAN WINKLE; or, The Sloop of 
Twenty Years. Rvo. Paper, 90 cents. 


Josxru Rerp. A Historical Essay. By 
George Bancroft. Paper, 80 cents. 


eon — 


Woopwanp's RECORD or HORTICULTURE | 


Fou 1865. Edited by Andrew S$. Fuller. 
Cloth, $1 15. 


THR AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA 
AND REGISTER or IMPORTANT Events. 
1866. Vol. 6. Cloth, $4 50. 


PRACTICAL ANI) SCIENTIFIC Froit CUL- 
ture. By Charles R. Baker. Mlustrated. 
Royal 12mo. Cloth, $4 50. 

Tue Lanvor Tior. By J. Ross Browne. 
Mustrated by the Author. Cloth, 82 25. 


THE GREAT AGRICULTURAL AND MINERAL 
Weert, a Guide to the Emigrant. With 
Itinerary of Routes, and Journal of Resi- 
dence-in Idaho and Montana. Mape. II- 

„ lustrata1. Fourth Annual Edition. By J. 
L. Campbell. Paper, 30 centa, 

FaiTH’s WORE Pgrrecrep; or, Francke’s 
Orphan House at Halle. By A. H. Francke. 
Edited and Translated by W. L. Gege. 

Cloth, $1 16. 


GARDENING FOR Prorit; a Guide to the 
Successfl Cultivation of the Market and 
Family Garden. Illustrated. By Peter 
Henderson. Cloth, $1 75. 


HANDBOOK oP GRAPE CULTURE; or, 
Why, Where, When, and How to Plaut 
and Cultivate a Vineyard, Manufacture 
Wines, etc. Adapted to the State of Cali- 
fornia and to the United States generally. 

By A. Hart Hyatt. Cloth, $2 2. 

Tu Caxtons: a Family Picture. By 
Sir E. B. Lytton. Globe Edition. 2 vola. 
in 1. Cloth, $1 5. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. By 
Rev. George G. Mott. Cloth, 81 75. 

Connox Stuoo, REapmos: containing 
New Selections in Prose and Poetry for 
Declamation, Recitation, and Elocution. 
By John Swett, Saperintendent of Public 
Instruction, California, Cloth, $1 75. 
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Go our Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS OF ‘* GENERAL INTEREST’ 

will be answered in this department. We 

` have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 

Questions of personal interest will be 

_ promplly answered by letter. If questions 

be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 

respond in the “next number. Your 
* Best Thovours“ soliciled, 


AN ORDER FoR Books. JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and commantcations for the 
Editor, must be wrillenon sEPARATE slips. 


— 


SurPLUs Harr.— Being one 


of the fair sex. I want to know if super- 
finous hairs will grow amuin when pulled 
out by the roots? Having read your JOUR- 
NAL for three years, I think I am entitled 
to an answer. 


Ans. We are informed that the N. A. 
Indians pull out their whiskers by the 
- roots and thus keep gown the growth. If 
the scalp is in a healthy state, the bair will 
in most casos grow again, although its 
forcible extraction will tend to retard the 
new growth, 


RAlLRO ADS. — The first in- 
stance of the use of rails as a means neces- 
sory for conveyance, appears to have been 
early in the seventeenth century, at the 
collieries near Newcantle- upon-Tyne. En- 
gland. Here coals were conveyed from 
the mines in bulky carts, the rollers of 
which were adjusted to fit on rails of tim- 
ber; the motive power used was horses. 
It was not until 1767 that iron was substi- 
tated in the place of wood for rails. 


k= — 
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CHILLS AND FEVER.—I am 


living in a miasmatic district. The- whole 
community here is com anung of derango- 
ment of the liver. Chills and Fever,“ as 
well as all other kinds of fever, are visiting 
ulmost every family. The doctors here 
have not the ability to give more than 
temporary relief. What advice can you 
give that will be useful to us? 


Ans. We do not approve the use of drug 
medicines. Any family who will purchase 
and read any good work on Hydropathy, 
such as the Family Physician," by Dr. 
Shew, or the Hydropathic Encyclope- 
dia,” by Dr. Trall, will be able to acquire 
enough knowledge respecting how to live, 
to be able, in the main, to avoid all the 
avoidable difficulties belonging to such a 
region as yours, There are several causes 
entering into the production of diseases 
incident to many parts of the West, espe- 
cially your State and Illinois. The soil ie 
rich and full of decaying vegetable matter, 
consequently the water is not so good. 
This leads to bilious difficulties; besides, 
the atmosphere is more or less impreg- 
nated with the miasma arising from deeay- 
ing vegetable matter upon and in the sofl. 
The water question could be, in the main, 
obviated as follows: Let there be a cistern 
dug in the ground, say eight feet in diame- 
ter and twelve feet deep. Then iet it be 
finished on the inside with hydraalic ce- 
ment. If the hole can be dug so as to be 
smooth, the wall of cament may be put on 
with a trowel, as plaster is applied, until 
it Is, aay, three inches thick. A top should 
be pnt on, and may be made of the same 
material arching. This would have to be 
put on as brick arches are laid, namely, a 
scaffolding put inside, with an arched 
frame at the top, boarded over, and after 
the cement has been put on and dry, this 
scaffolding can be taken down, 0. hat 
there shall be no wood inside. There 
should be a round or square hole, 
enough for a man to go down, left on the 
top; and this cover or arching on the top 
should be at least four feet from the top of 
the ground. And when the cement is 
thoroughly dry and strong, let the earth be 
thrown in over the top, all except the 
opening for the man hole and the pump. 
It may be necessary to pump out the first 
water that fills such a cistern, and let the 
walls be scrubbed with a brush, so aq to 
remove as much as may be the limy infu- 
enees from the walls, after which the water 
will not be hard. Such a ctftern will last 
a dozen lifetimes, and is comparatively 
inexpensive. In the spring of the year, 
when the rains are abundant, and the roof 
is clear from dust and from the influences 
of smoke, and the cistern filled up fall, and 
then, as soon as the weather begins to be 
warm, turn the spout away from the cistern 
and cover it up tight, and the water will be 
cold, clear, sweet and wholesome through 
the entire summer, remembering this is 
for family use, for cooking and drinking. 
This water will be free from miasmatic 
tendencies. There should be another 
cistern to supply water for washing and 
purpores of general use, unless the main 
sistern fnrnishes enough for all purposes. 
Good water procured in this way would 
obviate one half of the difficulties com- 
plained of. The other half might be 
greatly mitigated by pursuing the fol- 
lowing suggestions, namely: Eat no pork 
or other greasy food except, sparing- 
ly, a little butter, and perhaps the lees of 
that the better. Eat but little sirup or 
suger, and make free use of tart fruits, 
apples, and tomatoes, which might be 
abundant. All districts where the soil is 
rich and the climate miasmatic should 
furnish enough of the fruit acid element to 
keep the people in health. The liver being 
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torpid should be kept active by the use of 
fraits. Western people eat too much 
greasy food, especially pork; they eat 
pretty largely of saccharine matter, both of 
which tend to produce a torpid state of the 
liver, and, consequently, bilious com- 
plaints. If meat be eaten, that which is 
lean should be chosen. We believe if 
these suggestions were followed, the stan- 
dard of health in all southern Illinois. 
soutbern Indiana, and Ohio would be in- 
creased fifty per cent. 


NEWSPAPERS.—These found 
their origin, in ancient times, in the popu- 
lar demand for current information, when 
they were bnt manuscript reports of public 
occurrences. These written“ newsletters” 
were continued in Italy, Germany, aud 
England until 1622, when the first regular 
nerles of newspapers were printed in En- 
gland. and issued weekly under the title of 
the Weekly Newes from Italy, Germanie, 
etc.” 


Dyspepsia. — A subscriber 
wishes a prescription for the treatment of 
this malady. The best thing we can do 
at present is to refer him to the little book 
recently published by us, entitled The 
Story of a Stomach,” which may be had 
for 50 cents in paper, or 76 cents in muslin. 
If the gentleman had given us his address, 
we could have written him direct. 


SHOULD a child learn noth- 


ing except that which he thoroughly 
underetands ? 


Ans. The only solid mode of administer- 
ing instruction to children is adapting to 
their opening intellects those branches of 
practical knowledge which will prove 
serviceable to them in maturer years. 
And in order to its being of practical use 
to them it is evident that they should 
thoroughly comprehend it, otherwixe they 
become wholly or partly mere chatterers 
of memorized sentences. Knowledge ofa | 
subject suggesta new ideas and much re- 
flection, and is therefore productive of 
mental benefit to the person comprchend- , 
ing it. But statements, obscure or unin- 
telligible, laid away in the memory, be- 
cause of their reputed value, are like indi- 
gestible food in the stomach, cumbering 
space and conferring no benefit, 


DanprRuFF—Corns.—1. Can 


you give me a remedy for dandruff? 2. 
ow can corns be removed ? 


Ans. 1. Wear the hair short and wash | 
the head twice a day in cold soft water | 
with a very little fine toilet soap. 2. The | 
best preventive for corns is easy shoes and | 
stockings—the best cure is to go barefoot. 
A piece of a lemon may be bound on a 
hard corn over night, and generally it can 
be peeled off in the morning. It is well to 
soak the feet at night in warm water. and 
pare corns as closely as may be. When 
they become inflamed, the tepid foot-bath 
is indispensable. Wash the feet every 
morning in cold water before dressing. 

STRENGTHENING THE MIND. 


—1. Will you please inform me if the mind 
can be strengthened? 2 Also, what is 
the difference between a man’s bead and a 
woman's ? 


Ans. 1. Yes, at least praotically. The 
instrument throngh which mind is mani- 
fested can be strengthened just as the body 
through which power is manifeyted can be 
strengthened. Let it be understood once 
for all, that the proper exercise of the mus- 
cle enlarges it, gives it tone and strength, 
The proper exercise of the brain gives it 
vigor, consequently force and clearness of 
mental vision, 
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In regard to the difference between the 
head of man and woman we can pot here 
speak at length; enffice it to say, that it 
would require a lengthy artigle 40 do the 
subject justice. This has been set forth in 
the JOURNAL some years ayo, and copious- 
ly illustrated, and may he again at some 
future day. 2. Woman generally has more 
Parental Love, Veneration, Cantionsness, 
and Approbativeness than man. Man has 
more Combativenens, Destructiveness, 
Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Causality than 
woman. 

| 


BAD. MATRD.—If Con- 


scie sness,“ writing from Taunton, 
wi ve name and address, we will answer 
by post. We can not publish -the letter, 


nor give public answer to the question. 
| To insure answers to queetions, corre- 
| apondents generally had better inclose a 
stamped envelope with their address. We 
can not answer me quarter of thequestiuns 
sent us monthly in an isene of the Joun- 
NAL. 


Tur NEGRO.— Will he ever 


nttaln the same degree of Intellectual emi- 
nence as the Caucasian! 


Ans. We do not know. There are fools 
and philosophers of various degrees among 
both. There are black Topeies and white 
Topsies; but far more crazy whites than 
crazy blacks. <All have the same number 
of bones, muscles. nerves, senses, and are 
alike human. As to the possible capabili- 
ties of either, no man can take the exact 
meaeure. Our planet is believed to be 
comparatively new, and the races young; 
what there may be concerning the races of 
man in the womb of time, the future alone 
can reveal. God, the author of all, will, ia 
his good infinite wisdom, exalt, humble, 
destroy, or perpetuate such as he pleases, 
Let it be ours to study His Jaws, and 
obey them. If man proposes, God dis- 
poses.“ All human beings have equal 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Whatever differences there may 
be in natural capacity, in relative strength 
of body or of mind, do not imply privilege 
to rule over the weak, except by love and 
wisdom. Let God be the judge as to 
whether Zam better than another, of what- 
ever color, race, or nation. 


— 


Ju pak Hurisut, E. P.— 
We sent a package, as per your »rdér, to 
Albany, N. Y., which has been s turned to 
us. Please give us your prescnt address, 
that we may re-send the package. 


—— — — 


Publishers Department. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


New York, is devoted to its designated 
specialty, but not slavishly confined to it. 
Its philosophical and theological positions 
are not identical with our own; but it ts 
able, courteom® and often intztructive.— 
N. Y. Christian Advooate 


Our venerable cotemporary has our 
thanks fur Its words of appraval—may we 
continue to merit the rame. But is it not 
slightly in error? Is it not the aim of the 
C. A. to disseminate the truth? Weedsim 
nothing less than this for the A. P. J. 
Then wherein do we differ in our * philo- 
sophical and theological positions?“ It is 
true that the one is profeseedly religious, 
and the other proſossedly scientific. But 
do not the truths of science and religion 
harmonize? We decline being counted 
out of the category of the highest philos- 
ophy and the best theology. Our science 
is but a stepping-stone to the temple of 
spiritual trath revealed in the works of 
God to man, We return the compliment 
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of ability. courtesy, and instruction“ to 
the Adsocate, which we have read with 
profit for nearly thirty years. 


WHAT to BELIEVE. — The 
evel - recurring question, What to be- 
lieve ?” is not so easily answered. The 
sense of sight is easily decelved by optical 
delusions and falee appearances. The sense 
of hearing by ventriloquism. The senses 
of taste, touch, and smell are each lable to 
deception. Then. if we can not depend on 
our senses for the truth, what can we de- 
pend on? Truth fea principle, and we may 
arrive at it by the exercise of a combination 
of the faculties, if not by any one faculty. 
‘Fhus Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
Order. Namber, Color, Comparison, and 
Causality are all brought to bear on a ques- 
tion, and when agreed in their verdict we 
may take the answer as probably correct. 
Bat to believe all we see or seem to see, or 
all we hear ur seem to hear, would lead as 
into all manner of foolishness. The safer 
way is to keep probability in view when 
looking at a new question. The micro- 
ecope reveals hidden facts and truths which 
are below the power of our anaided vision, 
and the telescope reveals distant wonders 
which are deyond the reach of the unaided 
eye. Thus it is that we, with our finite 


faculties, can never reach the infinite, nor 
know it all. Let us then pursue our stud- 
jes in a modest and humble spirit, without 
3 nor pamit impostors to mis- 

d. Spiritual things can only be dis- 
cerned with spiritual eyes.“ 


“Harp TIMES.“ — We have 
noticed that those who complain most are 
generally extravagant. if not really waste- 
fol. Ie not work plentiful? We refer to 
really productive work, such as growing 
crops, navigating ships, railroading, manu- 
facturing, etc.; not counter-jumping, tape- 
measuring, or selling peannts. Think of 
a great stout six-footer lolling on a counter, 
standing behind a bar selling liquor and 
tobacco! There ought to be a law to pro- 
hibit it! No wonder there are hard 
times” when so many lazy, foolish people 
do nothing but eat, drink, and doze. 
There is no good reason why we may not 
have “good times’ steadily, throughout 
the Untted States. Let the people be tem- 
perete, industrious, and economical; let 
each plant, reap, or work in some useful 
calling, and we should hear no more of 
hard times.“ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
readers will suffer lees and enjoy more 
than any other equally large number of 
people. For, do we not observe the laws 
of life, health, and happiness? We have 
fewer tobacco users, liquor drinkers, idlers, 
loafere, and rogues, than may be found 
amoag those who do not believe in Phre- 
nology. There are very few good phrenol- 
ogists or good farmers who complain of 


hard times.“ There will always be 
“hard times“ for es, when police 
officers and justices of the peace do thelr 
@aty. The way to have times, we 
repeat, is for all hands to go to work.“ 
earn something, and then enjoy it. 


Tae Fasuions.—Several of 
our lady readers have requested us to open 
a Fashion Department in this JOURNAL, 
“to represent the ever-changing styles, and 
thus keep our phrenological family posted 
in that respect. We had not felt the im- 
portance of this subject before. In the 
event of our adoption of the suggestion 
whether we should block out and work up 
something original and American in this 
lime, or whether we should simply imitate 


Parie—whether we should ad or follow 
the fashions, are the questions, e will 
think of it. If we see the way clear, our 
lady friends shall hear from us in good time, 
‘Who shall be the American Eugenie? 


AMERICAN 
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A. A. A.— The American 
Advertising Agency, formerly at 38) Broad - 
way—in which we Aad an interest is now 
wholly owned and cunducted by Mr. Enos 
“Alvord, of 37 Park Row, New York. The 
publishers of this JOURNAL have no farther 
connection whatever with it. We find it 
quite enough for us to manage our own 
affairs, and can not consistently give per- 
sonal attention to matters entirely discon- 
nected with our immediate sphere. 


SPECIE PayMENT.—Of course 
we arc in favor of the resumption of specie 
payment as speedily as is practicable. We 
object, however, to receiving coins by 
mail inclosed in the letters of our cor- 
respondents, for the reason that we are 
charged extra postage upon them. A 
Canada correepondent inclosed to us thirty 
cents in silver, on which he had paid ten 
cents postage, and we had to pay a further 
expense of twenty cents! We sent the 
JOURNAL, however. Another correspond- 
ent sent us a two-cent piece to make upa 
small amount, upon which we had to pay 
six cents extra postage! For such small 
sums U. 8. postage stamps are more 
readily transmitted and quite as acceptable. 
Correspondente will also be careful, when 
remitting moneys, to see that the currency 
is not counterfeit, as it ia ate considerable 
discount in the market here. 


We are pleased to find fre- 
quently in the columns of cotemporaries 
wholesale transfers of JuURNAL matter. 
They indicate the esteem in which some 
editors hold us and our specialty. There 
are a few of these, however, who are in- 
clined to appropriaté occasionally a para- 
graph or two from our columns without 
giving the credit which professional cour- 
tesy if not strict justice requires. We 
notice in a recent edition of a leading 
weekly, an uncredited excerpt from our 
May number, having reference to shop- 
ping.“ which excerpt is included in other 
matter apparently editorial. Let justice 
be done, etc. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS, 
—We have always songht to encourage 
youthful talent, and have frequently opened 
our columns to contributors whose names 
never tickled the ear of the literary world, 
but in whose articles we discerned somc- 
thing good. This fact appears to be estab- 
lished in the minds of the reading public, 
if the large number of gratuitous articles 
sent us weekly may be taken as evidence 
thereof. But did we attempt to print all 
that is so sent, we should need the space 
of four JOURNALS instead of one. Of 
course, the reserved rights of the editor 
enable him to select what matter he deems 
most snitable for hie columns. and of 
course, in order to secure the most appro- 
priate matter, he must engage writers of 
acknowledged ability to prepare it. Ar- 
ticles eloqnently and aptly treating of 
general subjects can be obtained for the 
asking, but articles of a scientific charac- 
ter, adapted to our own field, are not easily 
prepared or procured. Probably no maga- 
zinist or editor of a periodical experiences 
the difficulties and embarrassments of the 
editor of the A. P, J. in keeping his sub- 


ject fresh and attractive. 


With respect to those who would like 
to have this or that article appear in the 
JOURNAL,” or would have the editor’s 
opinion of its merits,” we feel cempelled 
to say: If you would have your article 
read by us, write it clearly and legibly. 
We can not afford the time required to 
spell ont a badly scrawled or microscopi- 
cally penned eseay. Besides, our eyes are 
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too much used and too valuable to be put | chinery, implements, etc., all indispensable 
on the strain gratuitously. Whenever we | toa high state of civilization and to health, 
open a paper and find it closely and mi- to say nothing of the enhanced beauty of 


nutely written. we feel inclined to lay it 
on the shelf indefinitely. But when we 
receive an article fairly written, in bold 
outlines, on one side only of clean letter 
paper, we are at once favorably impressed 
with the literary character of the effort, 
and if a perusal do not confirm or heighten 
that impression, our criticiam of ite merits 
at least Is softened and encouraging. 


the PurRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL your chan- 
nel to glory, be careful to use good paper, 
good ink, and good pens, and write as 
legibly as nature and education wil! enable 
you to write. 


Our COMMERCIAL COLLEGES. 
—There is competition here as in other 
enterprises. In one, students are put 
through with a rush''— a short term of a 
few weeks being all that the professors 
require to fit their pupils for bankers, 
brokers, merchants, etc. Another deems 
it necessary to thoroughly drill the stndent 
as many months, to properly qualify him 
for a place of trust and care. We do not 
believe in granting medical diplomas to 
“eix weeks’ doctors,” nor business diplo- 
mas to six weeks’ students.“ We hear 
favorable reports from the Springfield, 
Mass., Business College, conducted by Mr. 
Burnhan, in which both young men and 
women are fitted for mercantile pursuits. 
His advertisement may be found in our 
present number. For further information 
in regard to terms, etc., send for a descrip- 
tive circular. 


CAsn, Crepir, COUNTRY- 
mEN.—When strangers visit New York to 
see sights or to purchase goods, we advise 
them to deposit their valuables.at once in 
a safe place before being swindled or rob- 
bed. One of the safest and most conveni- 
ent is believed to be THE NINTH NATIONAL 
Bank, 363 Broadway, corner Franklin St. 
This is a government agency and deposi- 
tory of tbe United States. Every facility 
for banking business is afforded by The 
Ninth Nationa) Bank. 


General Items. 


TIMBER GROWING INTHE 


West.—J.S. Merrill, Onawa, Iowa, says, in 
a late number of the Jowa Homes ¢ 
“Two years agoa neighbor of his and a 
hired man drove twelve miles toa sand-bar 
on the Missouri River, got fourteen thou- 
sand cottonwood trees, returned home and 
heeled them in the same day. They plant- 
ed three thonsand per day, with a spade, 
till all were in, and they have since grown 
finely. Last year he went to the Little Si- 
oux, elght miles distant, with a scoop sho- 
vel, and A filled his wagon with 
maple seed and planted them. ey prom- 
ise well.” He says that in seven years 
these will make three ralis each, as he has 
tried them, and knows whereof he affirms. 
They will goy planted 43% feet one way 
and 28 inches the other, 4,300 tu the acre, 
te of about 13,000 
the acre in seven years from planting out. 


— 


For confirmation of this estimate, reference 
is made to Judge C. E, Whiting, West Fork, 
Monona County, who has thousands of liv- 
ing witnesses of what is affirmed of timber- 
growing prairie regions of the West. 


[If the legislators of the Prairie States 
of Illinois. Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, etc., will loan the credit 
of these States, and raise a fund with which 
to plant trees, and then make it incumbent 
on every landowner to plant one acre in the 
hundred or more to forest or fruit trees, 
it would enrich the value of the whole more 
than a thousand per cent, on the cost in ten 
years. Timber for building, fencing, ma- 


Ye | 
who aspire to literary fame and would make 
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scenery which trees everywhere give 
toa landecape, are among the advantages 
of this proposed improvement. Then 
plant trees. Who will take the lead in 
making it incumbent on every prairie far- 
mer or land-owner ? 


STATISTICS OF THE War.— 
During the war, the number of men called 
for by the Federal Government was 2,750,- 
6404 the nimber actually furnished. 2,656, - 
553. Of colored troops there were 188,007. 
By ald of railway tines, the armies some- 
times made rapid marches; 28,000 with 


i artillery, baggage, end aninmis passed 


from Rapidan, Va., to Stephenson, Ala., 
1,192 miles, twice crossing the Ohio, in 7 
days. Railways were many times destroyed 
and repaired. Etowah bridge, 635 feet 
long, 75 fect high, was burned, and rebuilt 
by 000 men in 6 days; Chattahoochee 
bridge, 740 feet long, 90 feet bigh, was re- 
built by 600 men in 435 days. The Federal 
losses during the war are estimated at 
275,000. The State of New York, with a 
population of less than 4,000,000, sent 
228,836 volunteers; of whom remained at 
the cloee 125,000. There was an annual 
loss of one third, half of which was by 


wounds in battle. The statistics of the 
Confederate forces are imperfect. In 1884, 
the army consisted of 20.000 artillery, 
128,000 cavalry, 400,951 infant ry—total 549,- 
226, commanded by 200 general officers. 
The Confederate 2 55 5 are unknown.— 


CURSING AND SwWEARING.— 
When Sir Christopher Wren wae engaged 
upon the erection of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
he resolved to do all in his power to check 
the unmanly practice of swearing. He ac- 
cordingly had large placards posted on the 
walls in various parts of the Cathedral, as 
follows; | 

“ Whereas, among laborers and others, 
that nngodly custom of swearing is so fre- 
quently heard, to the dishonor of God and 
contempt of hie authority; and to the end 
that such impiety may be utterly banished 
from these works, which are intended for 
the service of God and the honor of re- 
ligion, it is ordered that profane swearing 
shall be a sufficient crime to dismiss any 
laborer that comes to the call; and the 
clerk of the works, upon a sufficient proof, 
shall dismies him accordingly.” 


We are gratified to be able to state that 
an eminent London architect is following 
the good example of Sir Christopher Wren, 
He has the above “notice” placarded in 
the churches and chapels which be is en- 
paged to erect, with the addition of the fol- 
owing words: * The above rule will be 
atrictly carried out.” 


WIEN Andrew Jackson was 
President, a member of Congress from 
North Carolina told him that a gold mine 
had been discovered in the diatrfct he rep- 
resented. Jackson replied, It would be 
better if it had becn an iron mine,” 


“Why?” said the PERE Side nee 
said the President, ‘ iron is more veheral- 


ly nsefal than gold, and miners ter precious R 


metals are a more idle people than th 


who. dig out iron, for they depend un the 


value of what they find more thau in their 
labor in procuring It.“ 


Ir appears from recent ex- 
periments cotiducted by the Pner 


Dispatch Company ef London, tun die: 


tons of goods can be sent th oun 
eighteen miles of tubes every HOM Ra 
cont of losa than one penny per ton per 


— 


r —-„t — . (— 
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Bocus RERPUTATION. We 
have heard that a popular orator of New 
York, after having made a speech at the 
Cooper Institute, went to the newspaper 
office for the purpose of revising the 
report for the press, and inserted by inter- 
lining all through the speech, tremendous 
Applanse,™ “‘ shouts and laughter,“ deaf - 
ening applause,” bravo,“ etc., where they 
really did not occur. The following shows 
how to attract attention and how to ac- 
quire popularity: 

At a political meeting the speaker and 
audience were vory much disturbed by a 
man who eonstanthy called out for Mr. 
Henry. Whenever a mew speaker came 
on, this man bawled out, ‘Mr. Henry! 
Henry! I call for Mr. Henry!“ 

After several interruptions of this kind 
at each speech, a young man ascended to 
the platform in magniloquent etyle, strik- 
ing out powerfully in his gestures, when 
the old cry was heard for Mr. Henry. 

Putting his hand to his mouth like a 
speaking-trampct, thls man was bawling 
out at the top of hia volce. Mr. Henry! 
I call for Mr. Henry to make a speech!“ 

The chairman now rosc, and he remarked 
that it would oblige the audience if the 
gentleman would refrain fram further call- 
ing for Mr. Henry, as that gentleman was 
“now speaking. 

“Is that Mr. Henry!“ xaid the disturber 
of the meeting. “Thunder! that can't be 
Mr. Henry! Why, that's the little fellow 
that told me to holler |” 


W asi THE TEET AT NIGHT. 
—A few who inherit good teeth, and care 
nothing for looks,” neglect brushing their 
teeth; but none who study cleanliness and 
a sweet breath, or who wish to preserve 
their teeth, good or bad, as long as poesi- 
ble, should neglect to brush them well one 
or more times a day, with a brush so stiff 
as to clean them well, but not so hard as 
to wound’ and irritate the gums. They 
should be brushed both night and morn- 
ing; but if only once, let it be done the 
last thing before retiring. Portions of 
food, sweets, etc., aft on or between the 
teeth during the night, decay or acidify, 
and corrode the enamel, and thus gradually 
injure them. If the cavities between and 
in decaying teeth be thoroughly brushed 
out with water at night, and when rising, 
it will add years to their effective use and 
freedom from pain. Most of the tooth- 


powders sold contain an injurious acid, 
which, though it gives the tecth a clean, 
white surface, does it at the expense of 
some of the natural surface. A little hard 

„ pleasantly perfumed, is the best pos- 
sible application. We would not recom- 
mend even the finest charcoal, or prepared 
chalk or clay, for though inert, a wear 
upon the enamel.— American Agriculturist. 


Tre Sky AN INDICATOR OF 
THE WEATHER.—The color of the sky at 
particular times affords wonderful good 
guidance. Not only does a rosy manset 
presage good weather, and a ruddy sunrise 
bad weather, bat there are other tints 
which speak with equal clearness and ac- 
curacy. A bright yellow sky in the even- 
ing indicates wind; a pale yellow, wet; n 
neutral gray color constitutes a favorable 
sign in thé evening, and an unfavorable 
one in the morntng. The clonds also are 
full of meaning in themselves. If their 


forms are soft, undefined, ſull and feathery, 
the weather will be fine: if their edges are 
hard, sharp. and definite, it will be foul. 
Generally spenking. ey toep. unusual hres 
betoken wind and rain; while the more 
quiet and delicate tinta bespeak fair 
woatbor, Theee are simple maxims, and 
yet not so simple but that the British Board 
of Trade bas thought fit to publish them 
for the use of seafaring men. 


THe UNION Paciric RAI 
ROAD.—376 Mites OPEN FOR TRAVEL—TO 
JULESBURG.—The telegraph has announced 
the completion of this road to Julesburg, 
three hundred and seventy-six miles from 
Omaha, and the materiale are nearly all on 
the ground to lay the track to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains—one hundred and 
forty-one miles farther — by September 
next. This is certainly very rapid work, 
but intelligent correspondents say it is 
well done, and that the road is well equip- 
ped; that its depots and stations are of 
brick and stone, and its locomotives and 
cars of the best. The United States Com- 
missioners are also compelled to testify 
that it is in all respects a first-clazs road 
before the Government will accept it. The 
business of this road is already surprising. 
The thousands of teams that once spent a 
summer in toiling over the prairies have 
transferred their loads to the rail-track, and 
by autnmn the locomotive will be at the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. The editor 
of Harper's Weekly remarks, that when 
the Union Pacific is completed, all other 
lines of railway will become. to a certain 
extent, its feeders. Along its entire route 
over the great Plains lateral] branches will 
be constructed, which will pour into it 
their way-side contributions to an extent 
that can not to-day be approximately esti- 
mated. 

“ Already, with less than ene third of its 
length complete, it is earning several times 
ita operating expenses, as officially stated. 
Such success is without precedent. When 
it reaches the already populous gold re- 
gions of Montana, Idaho, aud Nevada, the 
freight to and from those points alone is 
likely to be almosf fabulous. And popula- 
tion follows the road as it extends. A 
town or village marks cach stage of ite 
progress. Who can calculate the quantity 
of way freight that the road is destined to 
carry for these rising communities? Who, 
indeed, can estimate the passenger traffic 
alone? When hundreds of thousands of 


persons, with their facea toward the West, 


have tramped over the Plaine at the risk of 
their scalps, how many peradventure will 
ride, when they can make the journey with 
safety in a few days? But a short time 
will elapse before the demands of trade 
will call for a second track, to be used ex- 
clusively as a freight road, over which an 
endless line of slowly-moving vans shall 
continueusly paes; leaving the other track 
for the use Of impatient passengers only.” 

Our readers will percelve by reference to 
the Company's advertisement, that it of- 
fers its First Mortgage Bonds, paying six 
per cent. interest in gold to subscribere, at 
ninety cents on the dollar. These bonds 
arc a first lien upon the road, and are lim- 
ited In amount to $16,000 to the mile. 


The Company state their net carnings for 
the month of May, while only two hundred 
and ninety miles of road were in operation, 
at $261, a sum which, after deducting 
operating expenses, is several times the 
interest on the bonda they are by law per- 
mitted to issue upon it. If the earnings 
are so large npon the 7¢ay business, what 
may we ngt reasonably expect when the 
connection is made in 1870-with the Pacific 
coast? We can sve no reason why the 
First Mortgage Bonds of euch a road are 
not a safe security, and they are fifteen per 
cent. cheaper than Government bonds at 
the market rate. Subscriptions are already 
large, and are received by banks and bank- 
ers generally throughout the country. 


THe ÅDELPHI Acapzux, 
advertised elsewhere, is, without doubt, 
one of the best schools in America—may 
we not say in the world? We ehall give 
further account of it in our next. Mean- 
time, we advise those interested to send 
for a circular. 
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ENTERPRISE OF NEW York 
MsRcHANTS.—In no other city in the world 
are sO many remarkable examples of inde- 
fatigable enterprise presented as among 
the merchants of New York. No disaster 
is able to overcome the sleepless industry, 
the determined, enterprising spirit which 
rules our mercantile community. The fre- 
qnent fires, which, during the past two 
years, have swept down, one after another, 
hundreds of fine buildings and palatial 
storer, in which the mercantile business 
of the city was transacted, and nearly pros- 
trated scores of our Insurance Companies, 
might well have appalled men leas bold in 
expedicnts. But the disasters of one day 
were repaired the next, and the sign which 
in the morning was defaced by the flames, 
would preeently be restored, and inform 
the passers-by that the firm “still lived,” 
and were able to farnish goods with their 


customary promptness. Meanwhile, from 


the debris of their rnincd warehouses, like 
the phenix from its ashes, more costly pal- 
aces arise, with a rapidity which must as- 
tonish those who move only in beaten 
paths, and are governed by precedents. 
These reflections are inspired by a recent 
inspection of the GROVER & BAKER SEW- 
ING MACHINE ComMPANY’S ESTABLISHMENT 
on Broadway. Three months ago a fire, 


which gutted in the night their handsome 
store, drove them to seek temporary quar- 
ters in the vicinity. But the smoke of the 
ruins had scarcely subsided before the of- 
cers of this enterprising Company, which 
manufactures the best Famity SEWING 
MachiNx in the world, had commenced to 
repair the damage and to finish the interior 
of their store in a far more clegant and 
substantial style than formerly. The Com- 
pany have lately moved into their rejuve- 
nated edifice, and it ie a pleasure to con- 
template the elegance which reigns within. 

The New York House, of course, takes 
precedence of all others, and is the head- 
quarters whence are sent out Sewing Ma- 
chines to all parts of the land. But thie 
Company have branch establishments not 
only in all the chief cities of the United 
States, bnt of the world, from which have 
been distribnteg to perhaps a hundred 
thousand households, the inestimable 
boon of the Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine, which is better adapted, undoubt- 
edly, to the varions wants of the family 
than any other machine manufactured. 
Its simplicity, dnrabſlity, variety of adap- 
tations, and the facility with which it may 
be operated by inexperienced hands. are 
attested by multitudes who have been 
benefited by its use. A machine possess- 
ing so many excellencos must have a 
great career of usefulness before it.—N. F. 
Workiag Farmer. 
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THE ApELPHI ACADEMY, 
Nos. 388 and 340 ADELPHI STREET, 
BrooKLYN, L. I. 

GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL. 


Number of pupils at the re-openin 

under the new regime (Sept., 1963) 
Whole number of pupils for 186834 
Whole number of pupils for 1864-5, 61 
Whole number of pupils for 1865-6, 
Whole number of pupils for 1866-7, 

This institution (hitherto for boys alone) 
has made itself a name for the careful sys- 
tems of instruction and training which it 
has employed. The system of physical 
training known as the Calisthentc drill, 
which has been introduced and carried to 
a high degree of excellence, is one of its 
most popular features. 

Its succces has been such as to Wétrant 
the belief that an effort to afford the same 
advantages to girls would be appreciated 
by the public. As a test of the adaptability 
of the drill to girls, a private class has been 
conducted during the past year in this in- 
stitution with entire success. Accordingly 
the proprietors of the Adelphi Academy 
have concluded to re-organize the sohool, 
and admit at the re-opening (about the 10th 
of next September), boys and girls to- 
gether, from five to twelve years of age, 
to the Preparatory Department, and the 
enjoyment of all its benefits, removing the 
Academic Department, which will con- 
tinue, as at present, to be exclusively for 
boys, to a new building erected for the 
purpose. 

Scores of letters from parents of pupils 
who have enjoyed the benefite of the drill 
during the last year bear unequivocal tes- 
timony to its valae. 

The intellectual training of the school is 
as carefully conducted as the physical. 
The school comprises eleven grades, under 
fifteen to twenty teachers in constant at- 
tendance. 

Pupils from a distance are accommo- 
dated with board in teachers’ families. 

Pupils croesing Fulton Ferry, from New 
York, can ride within a square of the 
school by the Greene Avenue care. Those 
crossing the South Ferry should take the 
Atlantic Avenue cars. 

Send for Circular to 336 Adelphi 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LocRwoop & ELLINWOOD. 
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Mrs. E. DE La VERGNE, M. D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 
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Munn & Co., No. 37. Park 
Row, New York, Publishers of the Scren- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, Solicitors of American 
and Foreign Patents. 

Twenty-two years’ experience in obtain- 
ing Patents. 

Thirty Thousand Applications for Pat- 
ents made at their agency. 

Consultations and Advice to Inventors 
free. 

Pamphlets Containing Laws of all Coun- 
tries free. 

A Handgome Bound Volume, Containing 
150 Mechanical Engravings, and the U. 8, 
Census by Connties, with Hints and Pe- 
cipee for Mcchahics, mailed on receipt of 
W cents. July St. 


D> 


1867.] 


ALBANY’ Law School. The 
next Term of this School commences on 
the first Tuesday of September, 1867. 

‘Tze Professors are Hon. Ina HARnIOG, 
LL.D., Hon. Amasa J. Panxgr, LL.D., 
Amos Dean, LL.D. 


Circulars obtained by addressing 
AMOS DEAN, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Jaly 4t. 
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Tuk HVGEIAN Homer, — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nergrille, Berke County, Pa. 


— — — — — — 


The Movement- CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, % cents. Address 67 
West 35th Street, N. Y. city. Aug., tf. 


Waters’ Square ano Ur- 
RIGHT PiAxos, MELODKONS, AND CABINET 
Ganz, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
disconnt to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New 7%-octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 
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DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED 
Stites. — JosepH U. Orvis, President; 
Jonx T. HII L., Cashier. 


THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
363 Broadway, Corner of Franklin Street. 


TERMS FOR BANKS AND BANKERS’ 
AOCOUNTS : 


Takes New England Money at 1-10 and 
New York State at 1-4 per cent. discount. 

Checks on Albany, Troy, Boston, Phila- 
delphia. and Baltimore, etc., at par. 

Inzerent- collected, and credited in Gold or 
Currency, aa directed. 

Revenue Stamps supplied—$2 with 4 per 
cent. discount. 

Revenue Stamps sapplied—$100 with 4 1-2 
per cent. discount. 

Revenue Stamps supplied—$1,000 5 per 
cent. discount. 

All classes of Government Securities 
ponent and sold. 7-30's exchanged into 


b. 
Redeems for National Banks, at present, 
without charge, using the Bills in our 


business. 
J. U. ORVIS, President. 
June, 3t. JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS. 
DAGUERREOTYPIST’S COMP. $1 25. 
DAGUERREVTYPE OPERATOR. 80 ots. 
HARD WICH'?S PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEM- 

“ISTRY, 300 pp. Prioe $1 50. 
MANUAL OF THE coLLODION PRO- 
CESS. 50 eis. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATOR. By Hum- 
phrey. 20) 120 pages. Price 75 cents. 


THE SILVER SUNBEAM, Fourth Edi- 
teen. Price $3. i 


THORNTHWAITES GUIDE TO PHO- ' 


TOGRAPHY, 8 12mo pages. 50 cents. 


TOWLER’S PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMA- 
NAC. Price $1 25. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. An elegant 
t 


edition, gil, $1 75. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, em- 


bracivg the Christisn Home -Husband 


Wife, Father, Mother. Child, Brother and 


Sisier, Read it. 75 centa. 


G. R. WELLS, 38% Broudway, New Fork. 
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Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
„„ must reach the publixhera by the 
1st of 


the month ng the date in which 
they are „ Terms for ad. 


verlising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column. | 


Now Rrapy—JuLty NUN- 


BER—THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE, FOR 
Youne PEOPLE. 


Contents ; 
Fronti “ Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to 
Sea. By H. L. Stephens. 


I. Samuel Adams: A Biograpny. (With 
an engraving on wood from Copley's paint- 


ing of Sum. Adams, by W. L. Champney, 
a View of Faneuil Hall as it was a 
hundred years ago, by A. R. vend) 

II. Doings of the Bodlev Family: Master 
High Flyer. By Horace E. Scudder. 

I. Among the Trees. July. By Mary 
. (With a drawing of the Pitcher- 
nt.) 

IV. Stories from Shakespeare. III. The 
oT of Venice; or, The Three Cas- 

ets. 

V. A Little Bird, and What Became of 
It. (With two illuetrations by L. G.) 

VI. The Loss of the Havelock. 

VII. Historic Recollections at Frederick. 
By Nellie Eyster. (With two illustrations 
Gar kre d N (A full 

“Our Army an avy.” -page 
illustration by H. W. Herrick.) 

VHI. A Fourth of July in Smyrna. By 
8. G. W. Benjamin. 

IX. Bunny from Panama. By Helen C. 
Weeks. ith an illustration by H. L. 
Stephens. 

- Bobbing for Eels. By C. C. Abbott. 

XI. The Gig Cart and Kitten-House. By 
Jacob Abbott. (With an illustration by 
H. W. Herrick.) 

XII. Terra Nova; or, Coast Life in New- 
foundiand. III. (With an illustration by 
G. G. White.) 

XIII. rant Bunch. By M. H. (With 
four illustrations by H. L. ee 

XIV. Books for Yonng People. : 

XV. The Window-Sent. At the Hour of 
Bells and Crackers. By the Editor. 

XVI. Last Number's Legacy. 

XVII. The Glorious Fourth. A Serial 
Story in three Chapters. (By Courtland 
Hoppin. (All illustration.) 

Subscriptions for the year, $2 50 

ie 5 half year, 1 2% 

Now 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
CLUB RATES. 

Three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10; 
ten copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis. 
Single coples, 25 cents. 

e first number will be sent by mail post- 
age paid, on receipt of W centa. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted in every 
part of the country. 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied with 
the Magazine one year for $2. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers, 
No. 450 Broome Street, New York. 


It 


W ANTED—AGENTS—$75_ to 
8 per month, everywhere, male and 
emale, to introduce throughout the United 
States the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cat, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenees, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 


SECOMB & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CauTion.—Do not be imposed upon by | 


other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Oure is the only genuine and 
really pees cheap machine manu- 
factured. In., At. 


HzEnALD or HEALTH. — In 
order to let those who have never geen 
this valuable monthly judge of its merits, 
we will send ii three months ON TRIAL for 
30 cents, $2 a year, 20 cents a number. 
ct oe aa & CO., 15 Laight Street, 
New York. 
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BURNHAu's AMERICAN Bous- | 


TNess COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— 
The Popular Trade „ of New Eng- 
land. where the young and middle-aged 
of both sexes are properly educated for 
business. Recently removed to a Maa- 
NIFICENT NEw COLLEGE BUILDING, erected 
ata cost of $125,000. Its t success is 
the legitimate result of thoroughness and 
intrinsic merit. - Springfield (Afass.) Re- 
publican. 

Boox-Keerma, Permansnrp, Commer- 
cial Calcalations, and Correspondence 
taught by the best masters. Banking 
Houses, Merchants’ Emporium, and fifteen 
Business Offices practically operated. The 
departments of Mercantile Law, Physical 
Culture, and Telegraphy receive special 
attention. Students enter at any time; no 
particnlar degree of advancement re- 

uired. Ladies and gentlemen prosecute 
their studies together, and enjoy equal ad- 
vantages. Graduates have averaged over 
nix months in completing the course of 
study, and, as a result, seven eighths of 
them have readily secured lucrative sitna- 
tions in basiness, Strict attention given 
to the moral and social welfare of students. 
Excellent board in pleasant families. 

Norz.— This institution relies for its 
patrons upon its intrinsic merits, ae at- 
tested by hundreds of its graduates, who 
are now filling responsible positions in the 

reat commercial cities of the United 
States. It affords every advan found 
eleewhere, and many educational improve- 
ments never before introduced. 

SPRINGFIELD is situated in the charming 
Connecticut River Valley, has 25,000 in- 
habitants, is a city of 1 business ac- 
tivity, and the most healthy and delightful 
place ot residence in New England. 

CIRCULARS, PAPERS, etc., containing full 
particulars relating to the course of study 
expense of board and tuition, may be had 
gratis. Persons in pureuit of the most 
complete educational facilities ehould ad- 
dreas LOUIS W. BURNHAM, President, 
Springfield, Mass. 2t 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


PaTENT ReEcorD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous orlginal 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign: 
reliable reccipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers; 
Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences ie record- 
ed 10 familiar language. Twenty x num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 W in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Iuformation for Inventors and Patent- 


ees,” 
8 aes 9 & pee 
oprietors e American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York 


To Book Buyers!!! To 
Sunday- Our stock of Sunday- 
i school books includes all the latest and 
best books from all the publishers. 

School District, Family, and General 
Libraries many times these Libraries can 
be made up for the price usually paid. 


’ THEOLOGY 
is a specialty with us. We donot hesitate 
to say that ours is the for the Theo- 
| logian to buy his books, and also station- 


ery. . Sermon Pa every style and price. 
| N, TIBBALS £ G., 31 Park ow, New 


»Lardner's Lectures ou Selene and 


— 
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UNABRIDGED AMERICAN 
Epron oF DR. WILIA Smuitu's Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE BiBLE.—REVIsED AND 
EDITED BY Pror. H. B. Hackett, D.D., 
with the co-operation of Mr. Ezra AB- 
BOTT, A.M., Assistant Librarian of Har- 
vard University.—The publishers reprint 
the entire work, without abridgment or 
change (except the correction of misprints 
and of mistakes in qnotation); bnt they 
also use the opportunity thus afforded to 
make 195 American edition auperlor to the 

nglish. 

e Dictionary will be published in 
monthly parts, medium octavo size, each 
N 112 pases, and profneely illus- 
trated. ice, 75 cents. The whole work 
will comprise about thirty parts. 

Clergymen, Theological Students, and 
others are invited to act as agents for the 
work, and a liberal commission will be al- 
lowed to them. 

Subscribers can remit to the publishers 
direct for one or more numbers (at 75 cts. 
erch), and will receive them by mail, post- 
age paid. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers, 
No. 459 Broome Street. New York. 


*,* Four parts are now ready, and will 
be aent, postage prepaid, on receipt of G. 


Swartwout’s PATENT ME- 
TALLIC PAPER FASTENER AND BINDER.— 
Patented March 22, 1880. 
Diploma from the American Institute of 
New York, September, 1863. 

Diploma from the Maryland Institute of 
Baltimore, October, 1863. 

Silver Medal from the American Inetitute 
of New York, Octoher, 1865. 


IT FASTENS IT BINDS 
Law Papers, MAGAZINES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, Sur Music, 
PATENT PAPERS, NEWEPAPERS, 
CLOTH SAMPLES, PERIODICALS, 


MANUSCRIPTS of PAMPHLETS, etc., 
, every description; etc., of all kinds; 
combining Security and Durability with 
Rapioity and Economy. 
It binde firmly and securely, and by its 
long bearing gives additional support to 
the papers. It can be removed without 
injury to the papers, besides being easily 


applied: . 

t will bind any number of pages from 
four to one thousand, and presents a neat 
and ornamental appearance. 

The Fasteners are need in Railroad, 
Express, Government, and oration 
Offices. Also, by Lawyers and others. 

Cutting Tool and Hammer used for apply- 
ing; aleo Lever Press. 

satya Stationers. 
Send Stamp for Illuxtrated Book, 
W. H. SWARTWODT, . 
11 Dey Strect, New York. 

See cut on corer. 

For sale by S. R. WELLS, 

3080 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Books — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations ....$3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
ceo a the War. By Richard Grant 
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Art. 2 volumes..  - 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 
Trench on the Study of Worde. ..... 
Jefferson's Mannal of Parliamentary 
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Man, Moral and Physical............. 
The Yron Furnace of Stavery......... 
Chambers’ In formation for the Peo- 
2 volumes 55 
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Macaulay’s History of England. 2 vole. 3 00 


postpaid at prices annexerl. _Auddress 
.. WBI. LS. 389 Eroadway, * York. 
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THe LATEST INVENTION.— 
Parent APPLIED For.—Book-holder, Writ- 
ing Desk, Invalid's Tea Table, and Ladies’ 
Work-atend combined. Thia article is de- 
signed to be attached to the arm or seat of 
a chair. to a lounge or bedstead, for any of 
the above parposes. It is neat, ornamental, 
portable (can be put in a small valiee), and 
practically neeful in every household. We 
commend it to the notice of persons spend- 


ing the warm season in the country, and | 


to each of the following classes: Aged and 
Infirm Persons, Inval:ds and Convales- 
cents, Teachers and Clergymen, Students, 
Amateur Artiste, and Yoang People com- 
mencing to draw, and to every person who 
reads much, Every private library should 
be Mappia with it. We will gend it to any 
part of the United States free of charge on 
receipt of retail price, $5. Discounts to 
the trade. Agenta wanted everywhere. 
Sold by Stationers and Booksellers. 
JOHN COMMACHER & CO. 
Aug. 1t. 208 Broadway, New York. 


Tar “ Hearru REFORMER,” 
is the name of a monthly journal devoted 
to an exposition of the principles of Health 
Reform. It teaches that Nature is the true 
restorer of the sick, and that she can be 
aided in her work—not by poisonous 
d ugs, but by a judicious use of water, 
pur air, exercise, rest, proper social in- 

uences, and all true hygienic agencies, 
which do not poison or deplete the system. 
Tznxus—81 per vear, in advance. Ad- 
dress H. S. LAY, M.D., Battle Creck, Mich. 


HEALTH REFORM INSTITUTE, Bat- 
tle Creek. Mich.—Diveases of every kind 
are treated at this Institnte without the 
use of aruge or poisons of any kind. 

Send for Circular. Address H. S. 
LAY, M.D., Battle Creek, Mich. 2A ` 


JENKINS’ VEST POCKET LRx- 
tcow. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familfar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Teehnical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Mensures. 
Price. in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Brsuor WHATELV's WORKS. 
Volumes sarcs, embracin 
“GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS.” 
“THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS.” 
„ENGLISH SYNONYMS.” 
“LESSONS ON REASONING." 
Price for the set, $10. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Tue COMPLETE -PHONOGRA- 
PHER; being an Inductive Exposition of 
Phonography, with ite application to all 
branches of e and affording the 
fullest Instruction to those who have not 
the assistance of an Oral Teacher; also in- 
tended as a School-book. By Jamea E 
Monson, Official Stenographer to the Snr- 
17 Court of New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price, poet paid. $3 . Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


THe Masontc HARMONIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 
Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568. city of New York. 


Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues ot 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


ImMENsE Prices PAID FOR 


OLD Books. 


CHEAPEST BooK Store IN THE WORLD! 


100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Cutalognes free. Send a stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau Street, 


New York. j ly. 


Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet. and are located near street 
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MARRIAGES — First MAR- 


RIAGE IN HyGiana. The first marriage 
which has occurred in Hygiana—the new 
colony in our county—was celebrated at 
the Anditor’s Office. Tuesday. The happy 

rties were Dr. Ezra Yoder, and 38 
| rriet Briscoe. and the ceremony was 


performed by Colonel Sifford. The gentle- : 


man was dressed in the ordinary black 

' cloth euit. The lady was dressed in brown 
silk, American costume, with a white 
scarf and rosette, and wreath of white 
| flowera.— Chillicothe ( Ohio) Advertiser. 


| Firer tHe Water—The 
best preventive of cholera and kindred 
sickness is pure water. Get one of Me- 
Kenzie’s Filters. Sent by express, with 
' directions how to ure it, on receipt of $7. 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


TracuErs.—A lady, an ex- 
' perienced teacher, desires a situation as 
ı Governess (no objection to act also as 
private secretary), or would seach in a 
private school or seminary. She does not 
' understand foreign languages well enough 
to teach them; has a g understanding 
of Mathematics, General Literature, Com- 
position, Elocution, the Physical, Mental, 
and Moral Sciences. In a school or semi- 
| nary, she would prefer to teach Mathe- 
matics and Elocution, or Natural and 
Mental Philosophy. Her method of teach- 


ing is thorough and philosophical. Ad- 
dress 
8. M., care FOWLER AND WELLS, 
+ 389 Broadway, New York. 


t 


Boarpine In NEW YorkK.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 


a that will take you to any part of the 
city. 

Torxisu Batus, Vapor Bathe, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure appited to those needing auch. 


MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


Hyciexic Curge, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mre. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y tf 


AGENTS WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalegue, 
0 0 full iculars and terms. Address 

AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beckman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ELECrRO-MEDICAL ArrARA- 


TUS, 
(HIGHEST PREMIUM,) 


GENUINE Six-CUn RENT SELF-OPERAT- 
tna, latest improved, bearing the PATENT 
LABELS of 1860 and 1586. 


Address for full information, 
DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
480 Broadway, Néw York. 


AMERICAN REPRINT OF Lox- 


pon Socixrr.— The June number of this 
charming monthly is now ready. It con- 
thins the usual number of full-page en- 
He , besides numerous wood cuts. 
‘ally illustrating its varied and entertain- 
ing original articles. 

or sale by all booksellers and news 
agents. 


TERM6 OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single number. $0 40 
One copy, one year 1 


Tas RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE and LONDON 
Society sent to one address for 20. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers 
No. 459 Broome Street, New York. 


Specimen nambers will be sent prepaid 
to any address, on receipt of 30 cts. it 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


STaTES AND TERRITORIES 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI.—A MAP 
showing the Overland Mall and Express 
Routes, the progressing and proposed Pa- 
citic Railroad lines, the Forte and Military 
Stations, and mach other valuable informa- | 
tion relative to thie Interesting portion of 
our country. Size, 44 by 31 inches; pocket 


| 
| form. Mailed for $1 50. 
G. W. & C. B. COLTON & CO., 
172 William Street, New York. 


To Lecturers, TEACHERS 
IN CoLLEGEs, Erc.— We can eupply 
Sets of Weber's Anatomical and Phys- 
iological Plates and Charts. Life 


size. 11 in number, for............ $100 
Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number, for.. 100 
Do. Trall’s, do., 6 in number 20 
Do. Lambert's, do., 6 in number 20 


Phrenological Specimens (Casts, Busts, 
etc.), 40 in number. Boxed, ready 
for shipment. ... 2... 0... 0.2... q 7 

The set of Forty Portraits, for Lectur- 


t 
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New Books. — CycLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
inge, from the earliest period to the 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 4% Asto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 

es and Residences of Authors. 2 vals., 
roval 8vo. $12. 
Supplement to the same, 1 vol.12mo. $2. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. . 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. lane pant 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMI8- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. 51 B. 

RANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT'S GU 


8vo, copperplates. ; 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prove 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
one Poets of other days aad the present 
time. 


8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New Tork. 


MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ComPranions— 


For the Bookbinder ................. 82 B 
ers, including the Vital, Motive, and Brass and Iron Founder 22. 2 50 
Mental Temperaments Sate ats ak Be Bees 30 1 FCC — i 59 
: r oi aane ei 
Human Skeletons. Wired, articulat- Cabinet Maker ARE 80 
ed, et From $40 to 60 Chandler —.12 @ 
Human Skulls. Articulated...... 25 to 35 | ce Spinner eee 4 8 - 
UICE carreres reana na aean eo —— 
Do. (inferior) from.. .... ...... . . 8 to 16 Dyer's Companion e 130 
WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC COLLEGES. * Instructor e e 3 50 
Beck's Materia Medica .......... . . 24 50 | Horse-Shoer 00 rr 1 
Gray's Anatomy......... paar we. 8 00 | ere D i 8 
Churchill's Midwif er 4 50 Painter und Gilder . . 1 50 
Erichson's Surg ern ... 7 00 Paper Hanger ...... 1 50 
Watson's Practice .. 8 00 | R. R. and Civil Engineer. .. . . . . . 4 50 
Dalton's Physiology 6 00 Surveyor....... ‚j—— U U— I 1 DO 
— — ——I(k ͤ— Vͤ . The Art of Dyeing, ete . 3 50 
Fowne's Chemistry lin! 88 1 50 
Dunglivon’s Dictionary.............. 7 50 Tue MANUFACTURE or Inox IN ALL 


—with such others as Professors may roc- 
ommend, 
WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGES, 


Surgery, Druit .......... fee tea GAD 
Surgery, Erichaon's............. wes. 7 00 
Anatomy. Gray . . 8 00 
Physiology. Carpenter 6 50 
* Dalton 's 6 00 
Materia Medica. Hahnemanns 10 00 
Hull's Jahr Symptomatology......... 7 00 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vols...13 00 
Obstetrics. Cazeaux................. 6 75 
* Bedford T 5 50 
Chemistry. Draper 1 7% 
Medical Jurisprudence. Beck. ...... 13 00 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE USED IN THB NBW 
YORK HYDROPATHIC COLLBGB. 


Chemistry. Youmans, $2 00..Drapcr, 


$2 75. Fowne o . $2 25 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

Pereira .. 0.22. cccccsescccece kadens 14 00 
Do., do. Dunglison......... 8 7 50 


Anatomy. Gray, 8.. Wilson, $4 50. 
Heine ee oe 
Physiology. Dalton, $6 00..Draper, 
$5 50 Carpenter. 6 50 
Pathology. Gross, $4 50..Rokitansky, 8 00 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trall, 
$4 50 Graham 3 50 
Medical Institute. Paine............ 5 50 

Surgery. Erichson, $7.. Hill, $3 50.. 
ope:e 5 00 
Obstetrics. Bedford, $3 50..Cazeaux, 6 75 
8 Nei aaa 5 50 


Diseases of Women. Trall, 85. Scan- 
zovi, 86. Simpson, $5..Bedford.... 5 00 
Elocution. Bronson, $2 Rush. 3 00 
Gymnastics. Lewis, $1 75..Trall, do. 1 75 
Dictionary. Dunglison, $7 50..Cleve- 
land, $1 50..Gardner, $4..Hoblyn.. 1 7% 


Supplied by S. R. WELLS, New York. 


Coop Books BY MAL.— 
‘ny book. magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
tr wh re or ty whom published, may be 
ontered at publish; re prices, fro'n 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


ITs VARIOUS BRANCHES, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel. by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (Thi 
work is scarce, and will not 0 
e A lane ten os ay eas S15 80 


ce..... 

Napier's Electro-Metallurgy.......... 2 
Overmau's Metallurgy gz 3 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine. .... 250 


— —ä—E 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


New Music. 
Tue Fe..ow rnAT Looks Like Mx. 
New comic son 
Arranged for 
Danby Pat. The great Irish Song... Sc. 
Medley for Piano, 2c. ; Violin, 15c. 
JULIANA PHERIANA CONSTANTINA 
Brown. mic 
Varied for Piano, c.: Violin, 15. 
BARNEYW O'IIEA WALTE. for Piano We. 
SILVER RurrI. x WALTE. for Piano. . De. 
Gol. pEN Waves WALTzZ, for Piano... . 20c. 
Papvy's THE Boy. Very Popular. . 85c. 
Varied for Piano, 20c.; Violin, 150. 
PARADE or 22D REGIMENT. March... . 38c. 
PRETTY LITTLE NARA; or. Seven 
Dollars a Week . 65 . 
Scottisch for Piano, We.; Violin. 150. 
LoveLy as 4 Rose. Scottisch for 
PIANO ova ste es Vay Geese e C, 
x For u 15c. a 
SILVER TRUMPETS. ran 
sional march........ .. De A 
HARMONY IN THE Doms or Sr. 


“SunxLiacut Within My Heart.” By 
GroschelluLuLxLaꝝaꝝaͤasas. 

“SHE Steers Tro’ Nor a STAR.” 
Beautiful serenade by Bulfe.......... c. 


Arranged for Guitar, gc. 

MABEL AND GUARDs’ WALTZES, b 
Godfrey. Played at the Central Par 
Concerta; each. gd Be. 

Hiipa. Beautiful waltz by Godfrey. 8c. 

For Violin, 15c. each. 

Instruction Books. For Piano. Guí- 
tar, Melodeon, Violin, Finte, Fife, 
comet accordeon, and Concertina ; 

/ E euta saan i 

Any of the above sent by mail. securely 
wrapped, and free of postage, on receipt 
of marked price. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 
208 Bowery, New York. 
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CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


Tuk suir “Gotpen STATE” has ar- 
rived from Japan with 22,000 half chests of the finest 
Japan Teas to the Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

These Teas by the ship * Golden State“ were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of 
the magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at 
about half the uenal commissions. This is the largest 
cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand 
packages. By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
Company put these Teas into the hands of the consumers 
with but one very small profit—an achievement in com- 
mercial enterprise seldom if ever before attained. These 
Teas are acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being 
the finest full cargo ever exported from that country. 

Also the ship George Shotton“ has arrived from 
Foochow with 12,000 half chests of the finest Foochow 
Oolong Teaa. 

The cargo of the ship George Shotton“ is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the nent first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and 
full-flavored. This will enable us to supply our trade 
with uniform fine-flavored Teas for a long time to come. 
These Teas were contracted for before the picking, 
Contract Teas are always far superior to any others. A 
large proportion of contract Teas of firet pickings go to 
the European markets. That is one of the principal 
reasons why the English people coneume ¢hree pounds 
of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal number of 
population in the United States. Heretofore, the United 
States have been compelled, to a considerable extent, to 
put up with lower grades of Teas and later plekiugs. 
This unfortunate result for the consumers of this country 
has been brought about heretofore in consequence of the 
many and great profits of the middlemen” in the Tea 
trade. But thie has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of the Grea? AMERICAN TEA Com- 
PANY, and their system of furnishing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profita. 


The receiving of these two large cargoes by the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company for their own trade is 
acknowledged by the mercantile community as the 
largest transactions ever made in this country. They 
were deemed of so much importance, that the fact was 
telegraphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throughout the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of these transactione in this market fs 
thus noticed by the oldest and most reepectable com- 
mercial paper in this city—the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List—which says: The trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the Great AMERICAN TEA Company; the ship 
‘Golden State,’ from Japan, with 22,000 half chests; and 
the ship George Shotton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 
packages.’* And in another place it says: * The recent 
large operations of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a 
bpoveity in this market. The taking up of two cargoes 
within a week, comprising 12.331 packages Black, and 
28,849 packages Japan, for immediate consumption, at a 
cost of about a million and a half of dollare, indicates 
the extensive nature of the Company's business, and 
deserves a passing notice st our hands.“ 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are anrivaled for fineness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

This ia the season of the year when we receive new 
Teas, and, consequently, our cuetomers will not fail to 
notice a marked improvement in freshness from this 
time forward, 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
comntry, consumers in ali parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 


additional expense of transportation) as though they 
“bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how mnch tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List. as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to as by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and 
mark the name upon them, with the eost, so there need 
be no confusion in their distribution—each party getting 
exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of 
transportation the members of the club can divide equi- 
tably among themselves. 

Country CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, 
all of which are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfally filled; and in case of Clubs can 
have each party's name marked on their package and 
directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street, 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or money 
with their ordera, to save the expense of collecting by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the elub. Our profite are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no com- 
plimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the custom-house stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refnnded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to mect the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of Prices 

Will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 per pound. 

Mixep (Green and Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 
per pound. 

ENGLisno BRZAKTASTH (Black), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per pound. = 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, beet $1 2 
per pound. 

Youna Hyson (Green), 80 c., 00 c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 2 per 
pound. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1-50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 c., We, 30 c., 35 c., best 40 c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Qfiice Box, No. 5,643, New York City. 


The Grear ANERICAN TEA Company (established 
1861) is recommended by the leading newspapers, re- 
ligious and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange Jadd, 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 


Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Rell, D D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, IIl., Thomas M. Ee dy. 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editore. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligeneer, E. S. Porter. D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, Wiiliam C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore a Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D.T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor, 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor, 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; aa well ae the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


CLUB ORDERS. 


Sr. CHARLES, WINONA Co., MINN., March 28, 1867. 


To the Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 


I send you a fifth order for Tea, My neighbors think 
I have learned the road," and insist on my doing the 
business for them. I will simply say that all kinds of 
Tea received from your company have given complete 
satisfaction, Your Teas are fresh—well flavored—strong. 
The Merchants ean furnish for $2 25 to $2 50 per pound 
no better article than you give us at $1 W; some say you 
area humbug. Please humbug us again on this order. 
Truly yours, in behalf of Toa drinkers, 
@AMUEL s. BEMAN. 


4 Ib. Best Uncolored Japan.. Jos. Dowey ..at $1 25 $5 00 


4 Best Green C. B. Randall... 1 2 5 00 
4 Best Gren ... . . Andrew Main... 125 8 00 
4 Best Green Wm. H.D...... 1% 5 00 
2 Best Uncolored Japan.. Henry Hal. 1 8 2 50 
2 Gunpowder ............ A. Brown....... 150 300 
1 “ Best English Breakfast. N. H. Swift. ... 120 120 
2‘* Gres William Smith.. 125 2 50 
ien George Smith.. 1 28 2 50 
2 Young Hyson.......... J. L. Downing.. 1% 3 50 
2 * Best Oolong James Roan . . 100 2 00 
4° Uncolored Japan Jacob Beman... 12% 5 00 
3 Best Oolong H. Tabbot ..... 100 800 
2 Best Mixed ............ A. Turner ..... 100 2 00 
2% Green ... . . .. Geo. Watson. . 135 2 50 
2 Best Oolong. . . . G. B. Pratt. . 1 00 200 
2% Green ...-Charies Grube.. 1% 3 50 
4 Green A. W. Bingham. 1% 5 00 
1 * Best Gun powder H, C. Parrott... 1 50 4 50 
1 * English Breakfast......H. C. Parrott... 1 20 1 20 
1 Young Hyson . . H. C. Parrott... 1 00 1 00 


N. B.— All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by dubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas andoffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Grea? AMERICAN Tua COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they aro bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AMERICAN TEA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
June 6—i1t. 


Post-Office Box, 5,643. 
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THOMAS FRANOIS MEAGHER. 

Tue subject of our closing notice, whose 
recent death has stirred the depths of public 
sentiment, was a man whose active participa- 
tion in the cause of Irish liberty, both in Ire- 
land and America, had years ago rendered 
him conspicuous. He possessed, originally, a 
compact and vigorous organization, with a 
great amount of vital force. The brain was 
large and very symmetrically developed; the 
organs which impart sympathetic impressi- 
bility and social inclinations ranking among 
the most influential of his dispositional char- 
acteristics, and those which supply grace, 
fervor, and sprightliness to the intellect being 
among the inore prominent faculties of the 
side and front head. His Language was la-ge 
and his temperament ardent; hence his ability 
to sway others, whether from the platform 
of the audience chamber or in the amicable 
discussion of the strect or the drawing-room. 
His spirit was earnest, ambitious, and adven- 
turous, and the strong Inhabitiveness which 
was strikingly cxhibited in early youth minis- 
tered to the patriotic endeavors which have 
made his name famous. 

On the evening of the ist of Jaly, General 
Thomas Francis Meagher, Secretary and Act- 
ing Governor of Montana, well known by his 
Irish Revolutionary fame, and as a gallant 
leader in our late war, was drowned by falling 
from the deck of u steamer into the waters of the 
Upper Missouri River. His life has been full 
of stirring events, interwoven with the histories 
of Ireland, of Great Britain, and of the United 
States. He was born in the city of Waterford, 
Ireland, on the 3d day of August, 1823, his 
parents being wealthy and respectable persons. 


In the year 1834 he was sent to the Jesuit. 


College of Clongowes Wood, where, by his 
assiduous attention to his studies, he won the 


esteem of his tutors, while his wild, frolicsome | 


nature endeared him equally to the large num- 
ber of pupils in the college. 

In 1841, his six years’: course in Clongowes 
having expired, young Meagher went to Stony- 
hurst College, Lancashire, England, where his 
career was a very distinguished one. He wasa 
close and attentive student of the English clas- 
sics, and in 1842 was awarded the silver medal 
for English composition, to the defeat of over 
fifty English competitors, In the year 1848 he 
left college with high honors, and after travel- 
ing on the Continent for a few months returned 
to his home in Ireland. -His first idea was to 
accept a commission in the British army, and 
it is possible that he would have done so had 
not his Irish spirit revolted against the idea of 
serving in the army of his country’s traditional 
enemy. 

He abandoned the idea of military life, and 
in 1844 removed to Dublin, with the intention 
of studying law, but feeling a greater interest 
in the political questions of the day. The agi- 
tation in Ireland continued to increase, and the 
policy of O'Connell not satisfying a large num- 
ber of his followers, a secession took place in 
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THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. 


1846, and the “ Young Ireland” party was 
formed, with Meagher as one of the leaders, 
He greatly aided in organizing the “ Irish 
Confederation,” and so great were nis ora- 
torical powers, that he was soon regarded 
by his party as their principal leader and 
the only man who could free Ireland from 
her bondage: When the French Revolu- 
tion broke out, and Louis Philippe was driven 
from his throne, Meagher, with others, was 
sent as a delegate to congratulate the French 
Republican leaders upon their suecess ; upon 
his return to Ireland he was arrested on a 
charge of sedition, and held to bail, and after- 
ward tried for hign treason at Clonmel in the 


October following. and after a vigorous and 


able defense found guilty. In response to the 
usual inquiry why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced against him, he made a 
brief but eloquent and expressive speech, justi- 
fying his course, and declaring himself ready 
to die for his country. Subsequently the 
sentence of death was altered to banishment 
for life to Van Dieman's Land. Here he 
remained until 1852, when, an opportunity for 
escape offering, he embarked for New York, 
where he arrived during the month of May of 
the same year. Upon reaching this city he was 
the recipient of an enthusiastic reception from 
his countrymen and the citizens in general. 
For two years after reaching this country 
General Meagher followed the profession of a 
lecturer, meeting with marked success, Re- 
turning to New York in 1855, he engaged in 


the study of the law, and was subsequently 


admitted to the bar. In 1856 he became the 
editor of the Trish Meta, and in 1857 visited the 
States of Central America, spending some time 
in Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

On the outbreak of the rebellfon in 1861, 
Meagher organized a company of Zouaves for 
the Union army, and with them joined the 
Sixty-ninth New York Volunteers, under Col- 
onel Corcoran, and served during the firet 
campaign in Virginia. At the first battle of 
Bull Run, fought July 21, 1861, he was acting 
major of his regiment, and had his horse shot 
under him. Upon the expiration of his three 
months’ term of service he returned to New 
York, and in the latter part of 1861 organized 
the celebrated “ Irish Brigade,” and was as- 
signed to it as permanent commander, with 
the rank of brigadier-general, his commission 
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bearing date of the 3d of February, 1862. At 
the head of his men he „ in the 
seven days' battles around Richmond, B 
general praise for the heroism and skill wit 
which he led the brigade to action. At the 
second battle of Manassas the brigade, then 
attached to Pope’s army, fought with great 
desperation, and at Antietam, September 17, 
1862, won a great reputation, and was most 
flatteringly noticed in the official report of 
General McClellan. The disastrous battle of 
Fredericksburg, fought December 18, 1802, 
only added to the reputation of General 
Meagher and his men. Charge after charge 
was headed by him, up to the very crest of the 
enemy’s breastworks, and the number of dead 
men with green colors in their hats told of the 
fearful slaughter of the brave Irishmen. In 
this engagement he received a bullet wound 
through the leg, which temporarily incapaci- 
tated him from active service. He had, how- 
ever, sufficiently recovered in April to resume 
command, and at Chancellorsville, from May 2 
to May 4, 1863, he led the remnant of the Irish 
Brigade into action for the last time. It was, 
indeed, the merest remnant of what had been 
the pride and flower of the army; and, finding 
that its numbers were reduced to considerably 
below the minimum strength of a regiment, an 
the 8th of May Genera] Meagher tendered his 
resignation and temporarily retired from the 
service. 

During the early part of 1864 he was re- com- 
missioned brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
nssigned to the command of the District of the 
Etowah, including portions of Tennessee and 
Georgia, His administration of the affairs of 
his district was signally successful, protecting 
as he did the lines of communication, while 
his command, the Provisional Division of the 
Army of the Tennessee, was completely iso- 
lated by the presence of Hood betore Nashville. 
In January, 1865, he was relieved from duty 
in Tennessee, and ordered to report to General 
Sherman at Atlanta, but the close of the war 
prevented his performing any further important 
services to the Government. 

In 1865 he was appointed Secretary of Mon- 
tana Territory. In the month of September 
following, Governor Sidney Edgerton, being 
on the point of leaving the Territory for a few 
months, issued his proclamation appointing 
General Meagher Governor pro tem. The re- 
cent hostilities on the part of the Indians com- 
peled him to take measures to protect the 
white settlers of Montana, and it was while 
engaged in this duty that he fell into the river 
(the Upper Missouri, it is supposed) from the 
deck of a steamboat, and was drowned. 

Soon after his arrival in this country, the 
deceased married Miss Townshend, of New 
York. She is at present in Virginia City, 
Montana Territory, having joined her husband 
there about one year ago. Only one child 
blessed the married life of the General, and he, 
a boy of some twelve years old, is now in Ire- 
land, under the care of his grandfather, who is 
still living in Waterford, the possessor of an 
ample fortune. 
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R. B. CONNOLLY. 


A CAPITAL specimen of the vital tem- 
perament. Observe how deep and full 
the chest is, and how large all the organs 
are which generate vitality! There is no 
indication of consumption here. The re- 
cuperative forces are immense. Neither 
condiments to tempt appetite, nor stim- 
ulants to aid digestion, are required 
in his case. He can eat his rations 
with a relish, and digest and assimilate 
what he eats. His stomach is capa- 
cious, and does its work to perfection. 
His heart is large, and the circulation 
throughout the system is equal and 
healthful. The lungs are large and the 
breathing perfect. In short, we do not 
know of a better vital temperament. 
Did he not love his physical ease too 


— — 


PORTRAIT OF RICHARD B. CONNOLLY. 


From an Impeifal Photograph by BoxArdus. 


chances for long life would be increased 
and more secure. Why, render, accidents 
excepted, such a temperament and bod- 


| 
well, or if he were forced to more vigorous 
bodily exertion, so that his superabund- ; 
ant vitality could be slightly reduced, his . 
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ily make-up ought to live hard on to a 
hundred years. Should he come short of 
this, it will be his fault, and in consequenoe 
of living too high and taking too little 
bodily exercise. Apoplexy is the dis- 
ease to which he is most liable. Let him 
be warned in time. 

Phrenologically, he should be known 
for his powers of observation, quickness 
of perception, and comprehensiveness. 
To his analytical mind the slightest cir- 
cumstance reveals much which to com- 
mon minds would be hidden. He is 
clearly his mother’s son, inheriting her 
devotional tendencies and prophetic fore- 
cast. Veneration, Spirituality, and Be- 
nevolence are very large, evidently in- 
herited from a most devotedly religious 
mother. 


He should be a good judge of charac- 
ter; by heeding his first impressions he 
will not go far wrong in judging a stran- 
ger, but he is inclined to throw the man- 
tle of charity around the apparent short- 
comings of others, and treat them more 
leniently than his first judgment would 
prompt. 

He doubtless has had religious train- 
ing of a rather liberal nature, including 
mankind in his sympathies, good wishes, 
and prayers. He is far from inclined to 
treat sacred subjects with indifference, 
and he has a respectful regard for the 
feelings of others on religious matters, 
however absurd their opinions may ap- 
pear to him. 


He should be known for much versa- 
tility of talent; though trained perhaps 
in a particular calling, he nevertheless 
knows something of almost everything. 
He is not disposed to dwell unnecessarily 
long upon any one subject. The moment 
a thing is finished he drops it and takes 
up something else. He would be quick 
and accurate as an accountant, if accus- 
tomed to figures, and make a good ap- 
praiser. He has large Order, and is meth- 
odical. When young he was diffident, 
averse to personal criticism and publicity, 
usually conducting himeelf so as to secure 
the approval of those whose opinions he 
valued, and knowingly did nothing which 
tended to depreciate him in the esteem 
of his friends. Experience and contact 
with the world have since given him as- 
surance and independence. He is not 
wanting in decision, but rather inclined 


he a civil magistrate he would not oon- 
demn and punish without mercy ; indeed, 
mercy would be one of the first consid- 
erations, the culprit getting the benefit 
of any extenuating circumstance. He 
would punish if necessary, but not in 
malice or revenge. He would be hu- 
manitarian, sympathizing with those who 
need sympathy, and willing to aid good 
enterprises. He is frank and open, hav- 
ing comparatively few secrets and little 
of the fox in his composition. He is not 
inclined to engage in controversy ; would 
fight, if he must, in the defense of a prin- 
ciple or for his rights, and not for fun or 
for pay. He would acquire property suf- 
ficient to supply his wants and be con- 
tent with that; he is not a money-getter 
for the love of it. He would take no 
especial pride in being counted a million- 
aire, but more pleasure in distributing 
his means liberally. 

He is not an imitator, but would block 
out an original course for himself and 
pursue it. He could, however, readily 
conform to circumstances and adapt him- 
self to whatever condition he might be 
placed in; he may go abroad and mix 
with strangers and yet retain his own 
identity ; he is not likely to be swallow- 
ed up by others. 

Socially, he has much love for all that 
belongs to the social circle ; he would be 
an exceedingly unhappy man if compel- 
led to live alone, apart from the loved 
ones of home. However absorbed he 
may become in matters requiring intel- 
lect, courage, energy, ambition, it is in 
the social realm that he feels happiest 
and most contented. 

His Conscientiousness renders him in- 
clined to do justly and to expect fair 
dealing from others. When he has com- 
mitted an impropriety, and is made aware 
of it, he is reasonably penitent, but not 
the one to “cry over spilled milk.” He 
looks forward rather than backward, but 
is not disposed to magnify-prospects or 
hold out false hopes to others. On the 
whole, he has realized more in life than 
he anticipated or his friends predicted. 

He is mirthful and jovial; appreciates 
jokes; is pretty quick at repartee, and 
decidedly fond of fun. He has a very 
large brain, well supported by a stout, 
healthy, vigorous body, and altogether 
he would be counted a well-made man. 


to hold steadily to his convictions. Were ; But with his love of variety, his moder- 
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ate self-esteem, and perhaps lack of econ- 
omy—in time especially—and moderate 
ambition, he has been less aspiring than 
many others; but he will be looked to 
for counsel, for advice, and for favors, 
rather than looked up to as a high dig- 
nitary or one especially proud of place. 
He is adapted, indeed, to a democratic 
rather than to an aristocratic community. 
He counts one man as good as another 
while he takes care to conduct himself as 
well, and he does not place himself above 
others. More dignity and self-apprecia- 
tion would perhaps have begotten for 
him more honor and appreciation from 
others. He is polite and affable, and will 
maintain himself creditably in any posi- 
tion he may aspire to, or in which he 
may be placed. He is of the O’Connell 
type and temperament, and would almost 
inevitably become a leading man, even 
among leaders. 
BIOGRAPHY. ` 


The Hon. Richard B, Connolly, Comptroller 
of the city of New York, is a native of the 
county of Cork, Ireland, a portion of that beau- 
tiful but unfortunate country which has given 
birth to some of the brightest intellects of 
the age. The Emmetts, Curran, O’Connell, 
Shearnes, Barry, the first American Commo- 
dore, and other Irish patriots, who bravely 
fought in our war for independence, were born 
in the county of Cork. His whole career, from 
boyhood up, has been very successful. He 
landed in New York some forty years ago, 
with only his talents to aid him in the busy 
conflict with the world. His early education 
was limited, but by earnest study and fidelity 
he accomplished much. His mercantile edu- 
cation began in the auction-house of John Hag- 
gerty & Son, where he filled an important sta- 
tion for some years. From that he entered 
the auction-house of Simeon Draper, Esq., as 
recorder, where he established for himself a 
high reputation as a trustworthy and accom- 
plished accountant. 

In 1845 Mr. Connolly was appointed to a re- 
sponsible position in the New York Custom 
House, where he was assigned the charge of 
the statistical bureau. This was a position of 
responsibility, his quarterly accounts amount- 
ing to the sum of nearly thirty millions of dol- 
lars, and during his six years’ charge there, it 
is said that the examining bureau at Washing- 
ton never had occasion to report a single error in 
his accounts. In 1846 he was designated by the 
Collector of the Port, Cornelius W. Lawrence, 
in connection with two other skillful gentlemen, 
to make up a schedule for the revision of the 
tariff of 1842, and was summoned to Washing- 
ton for that service, in aid of the Hon. Robert 
J. Walker, then Secretary of the Treasury. 
From thence he passed into the employment 
of the Bank of North America, in the city of 
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New York, as discount clerk, where he remain- 
ed until 1852. In that year he was elected 
County Clerk, and by a careful attention to the 
details of that office, by his genial demeanor in 
his intercourse with the public, and especially 
by his gentlemanly address, he made many 
warm and steadfast friends; indeed, so popular 
did he become, that he was re-elected to the 
same position in 1855. 

In 1859 he was elected to the Legislature of 
New York by a large majority, and took his 
seat in that body January, 1860. In 1861 he was 
re-elected, and by his untiring energy and in- 
dustry in the interests of his constituents gain- 
ed himself a front rank in the Senate. His ef- 
forts in the cause of the Union, while in that 
body, commanded the admiration of even his 
political opponents. When the storm of seces- 
sion and disunion suddenly swept over the 
country, he took high ground in support of the 
Government and in defense of the union of the 
States; and while addressing the Senate on the 
subject, uttered the following sentiments: 

“ An emergency so vast, a ruin so terrible as 
that now pending over the land of my adop- 
tion and most grateful love, demands at the 
hands of every patriotic man, whether Repub- 
can or Democrat, the sacrifice of his personal 
asperities, prejudices, or mere theoretical opin- 
ions of a partisan nature, in order to save, re- 
construct, and perpetuate that Union to which 
we are all indebted for the unexampled pros- 
perity of this country in all its material rela- 
tions, and the public recognition of our glori- 
ous though infant flag among the proudest 
nationalities of the earth., * * * Four 
times have I been honored by the Democracy 
of the city and county of New York by being 
elected to responsible and honorable positions, 
and therefore four times at least have I sworn 
to support the constitution of the United States 
and the old flag. Sir, I shall support it now, 
and by the blessings of God I hope that flag 
will yet wave, not only over the sixteen North- 
ern States, but the Middle States and all the 
seceding States, and that all may receive from 
it equal protection. Why, sir, when we look 
back to the history of this country, in the early 
days of the republic, there was no party then. 
Let there be no party now.” 

His speech and efforts in behalf of the re- 
peal of the church property law of 1855, which 
denied to the Catholics the right to manage the 
property which belonged to them the same as 
other denominations, secured for him the thanks 
and congratulations of many of the most emi- 
nent dignitaries of that church, among them 
was the late Archbishop Hughes. 

In 1866 Mr. Connolly was elected Comptrol- 
ler of the city and county of New York, the 
most responsible position in the gift of the peo- 
ple of the Empire City, and entered upon the 
duties of his office January 7th, 1867, his term 
being for four years. In his official capacity 
Mr. Connolly has the direct control of many 
millions of dollars, which the law has commit- 
ted to his care as the head of the Department 
of Finance. The responsibility of this office 
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is very great, but Mr. Connolly's administra- 
tion, if judged by the past, promises to be one 
of success. Doubtless his clear head and sound 
judgment will materially conduce to this result. 

In appearance, Mr. Connolly is of middle 
height, plump habit, well formed, and graceful. 
His head is large and well rounded; his eyes 
large and blue; his hair light, and worn short; 
and his face full and somewhat florid in com- 
plexion. His forehead is broad and high ; his 
countenance marked by an abundant store of 
good-humor and friendliness, while his shoul- 
ders are broad and strong, indicative of unusual 
physical power. His voice is low and mellow, 
but sometimes ringing out in clearest laughter. 
In society, he is the prince of “jolly good fel- 
lows ;” while in business he is earnest and 
thoughtful. He acts promptly and decisively, 
speaking little. For his success he trusts in 
Providence, but he backs up that trust by real 
work, for he is an earnest believer that God 
helps those only who help themselves. In sea- 
sons of political disaster he is the same as in 
success, and his confidence in the future in- 
spires all the rest with hope, for to him every 
cloud has a silver lining. His charity is pro- 
verbial, for he never forgets the poor and needy. 
But in all the different stages of his intercourse 
with the people, it matters not whether in the 
auction-house, the counting-room, the bank, in 
the office of the County Clerk, or in the Senate 
chamber, voting supplies of men and money 
to defend the honor of his adopted flag and of 
an unbroken Union, or pleading in eloquent 
terms in behalf of justice to the faith of his 
forefathers, he is still the same unassuming gen- 
tleman and inflexible patriot. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN S 
ORGANIZATION. 
[CONCLUDED.] 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


WE have referred to the sufferings of the 
monomaniac through the delusive instructions 
handed from the temple of science, which 
caused them to be treated so inhumanly by 
both the professional and non-professional ; 
but all the physical suffering of all the mono- 
maniacs would weigh but light as a feather 
when compared with the moral evils resulting 
from the confused and erroneous instructions 
given in relation to the organization of man’s 
moral nature. We have not time to trace out 
more fully those evils and their causes, as it 
would run this article out to an inexcusable 
length. „Perhaps we may at some more suit- 
able time @well upon them. At present we 
shall only touch upon Conscientiousness, as 
from the yague instructions given, innumerable 
and terrible evils have resulted; almost every 
imagination of man’s heart, however wicked, 
has been conscientiously performed. 

At the very threshold of our subject we meet 
with ample evidence of the confusion of 
thonght among metaphysical expositors. We 
have Conscientiousness called “ the great judge 
and arbiter of our conduct”—“ the inhabitant 
of the breast”—“ the knowledge or faculty by 
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which we judge of the goodness or, wickedness 
of ourselves”—“ reason —“ principle“ “ inter- 
ual or self-knowledge, or judgment of right or 
wrong”—“ the moral sense the voice of God 
within the soul“ — the inward monitor’—“a 
creature of education,” etc. l 
Thousands of pages have been written upon 
the subject of Conscientiousness, yet the 
Saviour condensed more information in two 
lines than can be found in them all: “ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.“ Phrenologically, 
Conscientiousness is in our moral nature what 
Alimentiveness is in our physical system — both 
are blind desires which impel to action. In 
the one case we are impelled to ask the ques- 
tion in reference to any given action, “Is it 
right?” but like the hungering and thirsting 
of the animal system, it is perfectly blind, and 
requires for its guidance the intellect. The 
spirit of man, and not a personified attribute 
of the spirit, must, through its intellectual fac- 
ulties, decide from the data before it whether 
any given act is right or wrong. To illustrate, 
let us take the case of David: when he saw 
Bathsheba, his Amativeness called for gratifica- 
tion; that was its peculiar function, and so far 
as right or wrong was concerned, it had noth- 
ing to do whatever. His faculty of Conscien- 
tiousness prompted the question, Is it right or is 
it wrong? and there its functions terminated, 
and he had to settle that question by his intel- 
lectual faculties, which said to him. The law 
is, thou shalt not commit adultery,” and that 
question was then settled. Then the issue 
was made whether he should obey the law, or 
gratify himself regardless of the law, and his 
spirit, through its volitional attribute, having 
made the decision to gratify himsclf regardless 
of the Jaw, he then set to work to accomplish 
his designs. Uriah was in the way; Destruc- 
tiveness said “destroy,” and by his intellectaal 
faculties he planned to Wave Uriah slain in 
battle, to avoid the appearance of a more 
direct murder, and having accomplished his 
designs, the responsibility rested on him, and 
he stood a sinner before God. 
Conscientiousness being guided by the intel- 
lect, the question next comes up, how is the 
intellect to be guided, without an infallible 
standard of right or wrong? The intellectual 
faculties would be liable to make erroneous 
conclusions. That infallible guide we can no- 
where find, except in the infallible. Word of 
God. That some standard of right is needed 
is virtually conceded by all expositors, for they 
endeavor to locate a standard somewhere, thus 
actually acknowledging that such a standard 
is needed. Some contend that we have an 
“inward monitor,” which tells us with accu- 
racy what is right or wrong; others, that the 
greatest good to all“ must be our standard; 
others, that the “ nature and fitness of things” 
must be our guide; others, that the revealed 
will of God must be our infallible guide, etc., 
etc. Neither is the position occupied by some 
phrenologists correct. A distinguished writer 
maintains that if all the faculties are “ equally 
developed and unperverted, the individual will 
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take correct views of right and do accord- 
ingly ;” but whether that individual has all his 
faculties “ equally developed and unperverted, 
and has arrived at a correct conclusion, can 
never be known with certainty. Let it be 
granted, for instance, that an individual has 
made a decision in regard to any given act, 
how are we to know with infallible certainty 
that all his faculties are “equally developed 
and unperverted?” What proof can be given 
that his decision is infallible? Before we ad- 
mit it, we must have proof on that point. What 
man has ever been found who could be said to 
have all his faculties equally developed and un- 
perverted,and could therefore say,“ Ho, all men, 
listen to me, for my faculties are all equally 
developed and unperverted, and my decisions 
therefore are infallible.” The same writer 
maintains that right or wrong are consti- 
tutional, being based in the very nature and 
fitness of things, without reference to either 
command or probibition of God, or the want 
of the one or the other. The nature and fit- 
ness of things being a remarkably uncertain 
guide, he endeavors to patch it up and make it 
straighter by affirming this proposition: “ Why 
is right right? wherefore wrong wrong?” I 
answer, they are rendered so by their conse- 
quences, by their effects on the happiness and 
on the misery.of ourselves and others. * * # 
Whatever is promotive of happiness. is right, 
as well as that the opposite is true as to wrong. 
He says, further, ‘ Benevolence was created 
both to pour the oil of consolation into the 
wounded heart, to avoid occasions of pain, and 
to beautify and bless mankind, and also to pour 
still greater blessings into the soul of the giver, 
for it is even more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Old Cato found his friend Hortensius 
with a sadly wounded heart, that needed much 
the oil of consolation; he wanted Cato’s wife, 
who was a remarkably fine-looking woman, 
and would make a first-rate cross to improve 
the Hortensian stock. Cato, with a large and 
magnanimous heart, brimful of benevolence, 
determined to gratify his own Adhesiveness 
and Benevolence by pouring the oil of conso- 
lation into the wounded heart of Hortensius, 
and made himself quite happy by. loaning his 
wife to him for some years. Cato rendercd 
himself happy by gratifying his friend by the 
loan of his wife, and Mrs. Cato rendered her- 
self happy -by being an obedicnt wife, and hav- 
ing received the necessary directions, packed 
up her trunks and bandboxes and went heme 
to live with Hortensius, and rendered him de- 
cidedly happy by living with him as his wife. 
So then all parties were made happy by this 
transfer; and as the promotion of happiness 
is the test of right or wrong, it certainly was 
a very worthy act in Cato to loan his wife, 
and the whole transaction, tested by “the na- 
ture and fitness of things,” and that squared 
by the rule of “promoting happiness,” was 
just exactly right, and before the transaction 
can be condemned, the standard“ Thou shalt. 
not commit adultery,” must be applied. The 
standard above enunciated—“ the nature and 
fitness of things“ —and that improved by the 
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addition of the rule of promoting happiness, 
may be set down as a standard, but not an in- 
fallible standard. Again, it was in “ the nature 
and fitness of things” exceedingly appropriate 
that when a man saw such a treasure of God 
likely to fall over, he should put forth his hand 
to save it, and yet for so doing Uzzah was 
struck dead by the Lord, for when he went by 
the standard, “ the nature and fitness of things,” 
he transgressed a positive law of God, which 
prohibited him from touching the ark. Fur- 
thermore, according to what we have already 
quoted, “ the nature and fitness of things,” im- 
proved by the rule of promoting happiness, it 
would be wrong for a Jew to kill an idolater. 
Saul was commanded by the Lord to smite the 
Amalekites, and to spare not one; but he 
spared Agag, and for thus sinning the king- 
dom was taken away from him, and Agag was 
finally hewed in pieces by Samuel. According 
to “the nature and fitness of things,” it was 
improper for Samuel to hew Agag in pieces, 
yet no one who does not, like Theodore Parker, 
feel privileged to correct the mistakes of the 
Bible, would pretend to say that Samuel sinned 
in killing Agag, and that Saul did right to 
spare him. 

It is evident, then, that this standard, “ the 
nature and fitness of things,” is anything but 
an infallible rule. It may do very well, and, in 
fact, is the only guide in the absence of Reve- 
lation, so that we are placed under the rule 
that should belong to the heathens. They can 
not have an infallible rule, for no man judging 
of “the nature and fitness of things” can give 
any proof that his faculties were all equally 
developed and unperverted, and his decisions 
therefore infallible. Cicero decided that if a 
man with a vessel loaded with provisions, going 
into a port where famine prices prevailed, 
should pass a fleet with provisions and get 
into port one day in advance of the fleet, he 
should apprise the citizens that the flect was 
coming, and that if they would only wait one 
day longer it would not be necessary to pay 
such enormous prices. But suppose that forty 
millions of his countrymen, whose Acquisitive- 
ness was larger and Benevolence smaller, had 
claimed that they were under no obligation 
whatever to reveal the fact of the speedy arri- 
val of the fleet, and could honestly take what- 
ever price they could get, what proof could 
Cicero have given that his decision was any 
more correct than theirown? When we apply 
the divine rule, that we should love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, and do unto others as we 
would they shouid do unto us, we perceive at 
once that Cicero’s decision was corréct; but 
unless we have an infallible guide, such ques- 
tions must remain in our own day as they were 
in days of old, uncertain, and open for discus- 
sion; the decision might be correct, or it might 
not. 

That same Ciccro who made such a right- 
eous decision in regard to the conduct of the 
man going into port with provisions, also de- 
cided, from “ the nature and fitness of things,” 
that it was right to worship the gods, and if 
that is to be our only guide, Cicero's decision 
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was just as correct in the one case as in the 
other. 

Furthermore, accurding to the writer above 
referred to, some infallible standard is needed, 
for he shows most clearly the working of the 
intellect in combination with other faculties, 
and according to that exposition we are 80 
liable to have our intellectual faculties biased 
in their estimates of right or wrong by other 
faculties, that we should require the most in- 
dubitable proofs of infallibility before we sub- 
mit implicitly to the decisions of any mortal. 
As his exposition will serve to explain most 
admirably many curious traits of character 
which are perfectly inexplicable by any of the 
metaphysical expositions, we shall copy a por- 
tion of it: Men's opinions and practices as to 
right, duty, etc., will accord with their phreno- 
logical developments; that different phreno- 
logical developments cause men to think and 
feel differently on those subjects. Toillustrate: 
Suppose Conscientiousness be alike in two per- 
sons, A. and B., and full in both, or five in a scale 
from one to seven. A. has large Benevolence 
and small Acquisitiveness and Veneration, 
while B. has small Benevolence and large Ac- 
quisitiveness and Vencration. As A.combines 
Conscientiousness with his large Benevolence, 
and makes him fecl that he is in duty bound to 
do all the good he can, and that it is wrong to 
take a large price from a poor man because he 
can get it, while his small Acquisitiveness in- 
duces him to give more for an article than it is 
really worth, yet as his Veneration is small, 
his Conscientiousness does not require him to 
go to church. But the large Acquisitiveness 
and small Benevolence of B. warp his lesser 
organ of Conscientiousness, and allow him te 
extort from the poor man more money for a 
thing than it is really worth. His large Acquis- 
itiveness throws dust in the eye of his smaller 
Conscientiousness, and hushes up its feebler re- 
monstrances, while he grinds the face of the 
poor, takes advantage of their distress, and ex- 
torts money from them because they are in his 
power, though he is wringing out their very 
heart’s blood. Still, this same Conscientious- 
ness, though it allows Acquisitiveness to cheat 
and extort, also combines with Veneration and 
compels him to go to meeting next Sunday, to 
read his Bible, say his prayers, and go to the 
communion table; to sand the sugar, water the 
gin, and then come in to prayers.” The Con- 
scientiousness of A. would torment him for ex- 
torting the money extorted by B., just as much 
as that of B. would torment him for not pray- 
ing and going to church; while the Conscien- 
tiousness of B. would acquit him for extorting 
money from the poor man, or taking advan- 
tage of him in a bargain, as much as that of A. 
aoquits fim for not praying and attending 
church. The opinions of these two men as to 
what is right or wrong are directly opposite, 
each condemning what the other approves, and 
each approving what the other condemns, and 
both reading each other out ef heaven—the 
one for the other’s extortion, the other for the 
other’s impiety. Now Phrenology condemns 
them both, and yet approves both. It saith 
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unto A., Thou art right in thy humanity (pro- 
vided thou dost not injure thyself and those 
dependent on thee by giving too much), but 
wrong in thy impiety; give to the poor, but 
worship thy God. Phrenology then turns to 
B. and saith, Thy devotion is right, but thy 
extortion is wrong. Reduce thy Acquisitive- 
ness, increase thy Benevolence, for it is wrong 
for thee thus to oppress and distress these poor 
sufferers. * * * A fashionable lady (and 
all fashionable women are ladies, of course, 
however ill-bred, for fashion hideth a multitude 
of sins), with more vanity than sense, but hav- 
ing large Veneration, full Conscientiousness, 
large Ideality, very large Approbativeness, a 
silly mother and a soft-soap preacher, feels it to 
be her imperious duty to go to church always, 
provided that she can go dressed in the very 
top of fashion, show a wasp-like waist, or a 
small bale of extra hair; but if she can not go 
thus fashionably, foolishly, and wickedly at- 
tired, she does not feel it her duty to go at all, 
because her dress is not decent; for it would 
be very wrong indeed for her to go to church 
without being decently (fashionably) dressed, 
lest her dress should attract attention; though 
if her extreme fashions should attract the gaze 
of all present, that would be all right (how very 
tender some people’s consciences are, though, 
about certain matters!); but the Conscientious- 
ness of another lady, who has large intellectual 
and moral organs, feels it to be her duty not to 
dress, and frowns upon our scrupulous fashion- 
ables.” 

Such traits of character have never been sat- 
isfactorily explained by any old metaphysician ; 
the general supposition has been that B. was a 
most consummate hypocrite, and made religion 
a cloak to hide his deeds. 

A vast number of curious cases, constantly 
occurring, are perfectly clear by the light of 
phrenological revelations; but just change the 
light, and metaphysicians say they are anom- 
alous,” “ freaks of nature,” “ perfectly inexpli- 
cable.” Though the working of Conscientious- 
ness with the various faculties is readily ex- 
plainable by Phrenology, yet when we search 
for an infallible guide for Conscientiousness, 
Phrenology fails just as completely as old-school 
metaphysics in giving us such a guide. The 
“inward monitor” of the latter is not a worse 
guide than the estimate of the nature and fit- 
ness of things,” by the intellectual faculties of 
the former. 

There is a vast advantage, however, in the 
phrenological system, absolutely immeasurable 
when the salvation of man is taken into con- 
sideration. Such a man as B., traveling by the 
light of metaphysical expositions, would never 
under any circumstances be able to see his way 
clearly, and would continue in his evil-courses, 


while if traveling by the light of Phrenology, 


he would be apprised that his Acquisitiveness 
might really blind his estimate of right and 
wrong, and when trading would more closely 
scrutinize his own conduct, and probably be- 
come a very different sort of man. We have 
shown that neither metaphysics nor Phrenology 
can give us an infallible guide for Conscien- 


tiousness, and as we can find infallibility in 
the Word of God, we must necessarily rely 
upon that for infallibility. In the absence of 
Revelation, the rule —“ the nature and fitness 
of things”—would serve to guide men, and 
would suit admirably for the heathen nations; 
but since we need a better rule than that for 
the heathens, we should turn to the infallible 
Word of God and go by the light of its revela- 
tions. 

Why is it, then, if we have an infallible 
standard in Revelation, do we have such a 
great diversity of opinion as to what is right or 
wrong? Simply because under the rules laid 
down by the metaphysicians, so vague are they, 
that men go by their feelings, “inward moni- 
tor,” “the moral sense, and all having a sin 
that doth casily beset,” their Conscientiousness 
is easily satisfied when some strong propensity 
puts in its plea for gratification, while they are 
making up their estimate of right, and that 
“inward monitor“ and “inhabitant of the 
breast” thus hoodwinked, they obey even unto 
death. In the wide margin given, the “inward 
monitor” men readily, without any serious com- 
punctions of Conscientiousness, receive, reject, 
twist, turn, change, and pervert that infallible 
standard in any manner to suit their wishes, 
and they will continue to do so as long as they 
have no better light than that given by the 
metaphysicians. 

But when we view a man by the light of 
phrenological revelations, and learn how easy 
it is for Conscientiousness to be hoodwinked 
by the other faculties, and made to assent too 
readily to the estimates of right by the intel- 
lectual faculties, we have as a corollary from 
this, that we must be exceedingly careful in 
our study of the Divine Law, and in examin- 
ing the propriety of our conduct by its precepts 
we must ever be on the alert lest we allow our- 
selves to be deceived by some other faculty 
putting in a plea that will satisfy us, and yet 
be far from meeting the requirements of the 
law. 

As to undertaking to alter, amend, or re- 
ject any portion of that revelation which our 
Creator has so kindly bestowed on us, it would 
be inexcusable to harbor the thought for a mo- 
ment. What would be the use of the Lord’s 
giving us an infallible standard, if every man 
could reject, alter, amend, or pervert according 
to his own views of propriety ? Whenever we 
reject or alter the exact declaration of Revela- 
tion, we in reality act as if we were superior in 
wisdom to the Creator, and for such presump- 
tuous conduct there can be no excuse. 

We stfeuld receive that guide which our 
kind heavenly Father has bestowed on us with 
all the ardent simplicity of a little child,“ noth- 
ing doubting,” and then in endeavoring to shape 
our course by it, we should remember when 
making our estimates of right and wrong, that 
our Conscientiousness is liable to be misled by 
many of our faculties, and we should ever be 
on the watch lest at any time we suffer our 
judgment to be improperly biased. And in 
coming to a decision on any given point, those 
who have the light of phrenological revelation 


to guide them are infinitely more likely to be 
correct than those who estimate man's organi- 
zation by “the lanterns dimly burning” of the 
metaphysicians; and in testing their conduct 
by the infallible standard the Creator has given 
us, each man can know exactly what faculties 
preponderate, and of course would know where 
he is most likely toerr. For instance, A., know- 
ing that his Acquisitiveness was too large, 
would guard with double care all his pecuni- 
ary transactions. B., knowing that the love of 
approbation was his weak point, would be ex- 


| ceedingly careful Jest he should prefer the 


praises of men to the praises of God. C., 
knowing that his Combativeness was too large, 
would of course be able to guard himself with 
more care, and so on through the infinite com- 
binations of faculties. 

Hence, since the light of Phrenology will 
scatter the mystification now surrounding the 
subject of Conscientiousness, and also enable 
man to view himself as he is, to read God's 
Word with more pleasure and profit than he 
could through metaphysical fogs, and will re- 
move many obstacles from his pathway to 
heaven, it well behooves all who love their 
souls to accept phrenological revelations, and 
to betake themselves to the study of the Word 
of God, with all the advantages which a more 
accurate knowledge of man’s organization can 
give, and apply the rules laid down in that 
blessed book, without any alteration, rejection, 
or amendment whatever. 

And now, friendly reader, if any of the mys- 
tification surrounding the subject of body, 
soul, and spirit has been removed, our object 
has been attained, and we conclude this depart- 


ment of our subject with the prayer of Paul 


flowing warm from our heart, And the very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray 


God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be . 


preserved. blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


r 
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ACTIVITIES OF NaTURE.—The human soul, 
like the material universe around us, is instinct 
with activities; and those activities are ail 
obedient to an innate law impressed upon them 
by the Creator. Our own consciousness attests 
that in our own souls there is a spontaneity of 
action—action uncaused by any precedent 
volition of ours. There are laws necessitating 
and determining the association of ideas which 
we never formed and can never annul. There 
are out-darting impulses which aim and strike 
so quickly that we sec them only by retrospec- 
tion. There are rending and upheaving pas- 
sions which ever and anon explode from 
some volcanic stratum in our own nature, 
deeper down than we had ever known before; 
and sometimes torrents of fécling and emotion 
as resistless and as fathomless as ocean tides. 
More or less, in all sane meh, these activities 
are directly or indirectly under the control of 
the will; in the insane we see their centrifugal 
force and madness when they have revolted 
from the will and cast off its dominion. 

Horace Mann. 
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“ Signs of Character.“ 


Of the sual, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. nee. 


STUDIES IN PHYSIOGNOMY—No. 2. 
——:0:—— 
The heart has no passion within it 

That is not engraved on the head. Literary Gazette. 

ACKNOWLEDGE once that an emotion gives 
variety and tone in a great or small degree to 
the expression of the face, and, reader, you as- 
sent to the fundamental principle of the science 
of Physiognomy. As in nature we find that 
the continued dropping of water wears the 
flinty rock, and as this is but one illustration 
of the law of Force “ which rules the world,” 
so those powerful emotions which with electric 
power and rapidity sway the mind, find expres- 
sion in the sympathetic nervous structure of 
the face; and those which are oft repeated from 
an increasing habitude of the mind so impress 
their lineal characteristics in the plastic tissue 
of the countenance, that the man may be read 
by others. There are indications which show 
the man of laborious pursuits. The black- 
Amith’s arm, and the sailor's hand, the seam- 
stress’ fingers indubitably denote their voca- 
tions. This topic, which we would at present 
merely allude to, is capable of elaboration to 
the extent of showing that the multitudinous 
employments and callings of mankind, from 
the clergyman down to the common laborer 
with the shovel and hod, have each special 
physiognomical peculiarities. 

Among those people who infest society, and 
are especially grievous to the sensitive and 
“nervous,” none are more conspicuous than 
the petulant murmurer and the impudent 
sauce-box. 
he do not-meet with them, for expressing dis- 
content and bitter complaints. He takes keen 
delight in grumbling over good fortune as well 
as ill, depreciating the former and exaggerat- 
ing the latter. Ifa friend sends him a present 
of fruit, he returns by the bearer the peevish 
answer, Were you afraid your vines and trees 
would suffer did you send me an invitation to 
come and pick for myself?” He quarrels with 
heaven, not because it rains, but because the 
rain comes too early or too late. If he finds a 
purse on the road he exclaims, “Only coppers. 
Ah! it is not my luck to find greenbacks.” 
When, on an emergency, his friends assist bim, 
proffering ample means and endeavoring to 
encourage him with pleasant words, saying, 
“Cheer up! we'll see you safely through this 
difficulty,” he will very likely reply, “ How can 
I be cheerful, when all this money must be re- 
paid; and that ever after I must owe you a 
debt of gratitude »” and as for uttering a word 
of thanks for their accommodation, he does not 
think of it. Such a man is an enigma in soci- 
ety. No one knows how to take him, and that 
uncertainty renders his room more desirable 
than his company. He can not be of service 
in any community, for he acts the drag on the 
wheels of all progress. Every innovation, how- 
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ever profitable, meets with a sniveling repulse 
from him. “Can you not let well enough 
alone?“ he will say when any measure of so- 
cial improvement is proposed. Whereas but 
a few minutes before he had been inveighing 
against the badness of the times and complain- 
ing that no one besides himself was anxious 
for a refofm. Persons of this character should 
be left to themselves and their own counsels. 
Forced solitude will prove their best tutor. 
The saucy and impudent are altogether dif- 
ferent in kind and quality. Society finds in 
such persons food for amusement as well for 
anger. Sauciness assumes a great variety of 
forms in different characters, 
but we have endeavored to 
illustrate it in such a manner 
that it may at once be recog- 
nized. The lines of the fea- 
tures in our example are 
more incidental to the class 
of face than generally ex- 
pressive of the disposition. 
The following are among the 
usual accompaniments of this 
disposition: black or dark 
eyes which seem to sparkle 
with the sharpness of the 
owner; a nose inclined to 
turn up, or of the snub order, 
appearing as though it had 
taken the upward direction 
by choice and was indebted 
to this mental quality of sau- 
ciness for its expressive for- 
mation ; all the features seem 
to be inclined to elevation; 
the lips curl upward, and the 
mouth opening wide makes 
a chattering exhibition of 
teeth. The verbal expression 
of the whole is“. Who cares 
for you?” A writer on Physi- 
ognomy says, “ This complete and finished ex- 
pression of an accomplished face and tongue 
which, from the reputation it has acquired for 
wit and smartness among a certain class, is re- 
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garded by them as an ornament of the mind, and 
may be resolved into nothing more or less than 
the natural aptness of a bad temper in its most 
aggressive form. When this quality is marked 
in the composition of a person, it not only qual- 
ifies the whole of it, but would seem to be the 
principal ingredient ; it lies upon the surface 
of all that is superficial, is the very essence of 
all that is non-essential, and is the only article 
which flavors the natural insipidity ; it is the 
counterfeit of wit, the substitute for sense; 
and, while it assumes these sterling qualities, 
it is only in possession of thoee brazen ones 
which pass for them all. - 

“ We have too frequently to deplore the full- 
grown consequences of the early unchecked 
tendencies of those young shoots which have 
been allowed to take their natural course, and 
instead of being trained up like wild and dis- 
orderly planta, have, on the contrary, been 
nursed and nourished more and more in the 
direction of their tendencies and habits by 
those whose duty it was to watch over and 
weed them out. It must have been painfully 
observed that pert young children have even 
been commended for saying many a smart 
thing under the domestic roof that would have 
made them smart in other connections, but 
which has only enabled their fond parents to 
supply their friends with so many specimens 
of their eloquent fooleries ; and that, too, in the 
hearing of these little ready-reckoners who are 
sure to commit them to memory, if not to pa- 
per, till they get such a collection of Rolands 
and Olivers, as to add to their natural stock of 
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impudence, and make them what is called ‘a 
match for anybody. * * * When such 
shall make their appearance in ordinary life, 
they appear with more than ordinary advan- 
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tages, are sent into the world with me finest 
recommendations ; and with as many mistakes 
about their characters as were never made 
about those of a magpie or a monkey, they 
come boldly out in the hearing of such remarks 
as these, ‘fine spirited youth, this!’ ‘ fine 
sharp boy, that ’ (language that might flatter 
a pickpocket), and are considered to be those 
intrinsic geniuses which parents expect to get 
off without premiums, and such as are special- 
ly fitted for offices of trust; in fact, they are 
what is called ‘anybody’s money,’ and those 
who trust them will generally find them s0; 
their employers are not long in discovering 
their real uses in collecting bad debts and de- 
livering saucy messages, all which they per- 
form with a fidelity that would do honor to 
the most righteous cause; while their activity 
in getting in and out of place makes them re- 
markable for seeing more of the world in one 
calendar month than the most steady and ex- 
perienced would in the whole of their lives. 
Whenever servants are endowed with this gift, 
it elevates them above the state of life in which 
Providence or (as they would have it) tgnorance 
has placed them, and enables them, even in the 
kitchen, to exercise an arbitrary power over 
the household. This disposition is to be met 
with in all the perfection of imperfection in sta- 
ble-yards, at coach-stands, markets, and in 
stores where young lady clerks preside over 
the counters.” 

The following is an illustration which may 
be here aptly introduced. A gentleman while 
making some morning purchases stepped into 
one of our city markets. He stopped before a 
flower-stand, and pointing to a plant said to the 


buxom dame in attendance, “ Ma’am, will you. 


inform me what they call this pretty flower!“ 
Nothing that you want,” said the woman, or 
else you'd know the name of it.“ With no re- 
ply he proceeded farther, and stopping before 
another stand of a like character asked of the 
attendant, “ Pray, is not this pretty flower a 
geranium?” “ Why, yes; what did you take 
it for—an oak tree?” Verily, thought he, I am 
fallen into a nest of brambles; but going far- 
ther, he stopped before a third stall, the super- 
intendent of which we may suppose to have 
been the pert subject of our illustration, who 
with jaunty cap and ribbons stood ready to dis- 
pose of her goods and smart speeches. He 
politely inquired the way out of the market, 
and was quickly answered, “ Why, the same 
way you came itto it, I guess.” The gentle- 
map turned on his heel, and as he walked away 
an approving chorus of laughter from the sur- 
rounding market people, who admired the 
girl's epirst, greeted his ears. 

As trade in small wares is conducted, it 
would appear, from the number of audacious 
and saucy clerks, that a heavy premium was 
offered for a good stock of sauciness in a can- 
didate for a clerkship. 


This unpleasant dispositional effect is the 


product of a perverted rather than an unhappy 
organization. Those who exhibit it usuaily 
possess a fine cranial development, but were 
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siia in early youth by the i and 
indiscreet training of their parents. Among 
the prominent organs which tend to excite 
sauciness are Approbativeness, Self-Esteem, 
Combativeness, and Mirthſulness. Vanity and 
self-sufficiency, stimulated by a bold effrontery 
and a malicious humor, are the essential ele- 
ments of the characteristic.” 

When we meet with young children who are 
regarded as “cunning” and smart,“ because 
urged on by the loud approvals of doting mam- 
mas, they pertly answer the civil questions 
of adults, and often unabashed impose them- 
selves and their “ little speeches” on the notice 
of their elders, we deprecate their probable fu- 
ture. Such, unless a new and wiser course of 
culture be adopted, become the impudent nuis- 
ances of society, the plagues of the quiet and 
unassuming. 

— 2 oa 

Vorces—WHat THEY IxDIcATR.— There are 
light, quick, surface voices that involuntarily 
seem to utter the slang, I won't do to tie to.” 
The man’s words may assure you of his strength 
of purpose and reliability, yet his tone contra- 
dicts his speech. 

Then there are low, deep, strong voices, 
where the words seem ground out, as if the 
man owed humanity a grudge, and meant to 
pay it some day. That man’s opponents may 
well tremble, and his friends may trust his 
strength of purpose and ability to act. 

There is the coarse, boisterous, dictatorial 
tone, invariably adopted by vulgar persons, 
who have not sufficient cultivation to under- 
stand their own insignificance. 

There is the incredulous tone, that is full of a 
covert sneer or a secret You-can’t-dupe-me- 
sir” intonation. 

Then there is the whining, beseeching voice 
that says “sycophant” as plainly as if it uttered 
the word. It cajoles and flatters you; its words 
say I love you—I admire you; you are every- 
thing you should be.” 

Then there is the tender, musical, compas- 
sionate voice, that sometimes goes with sharp 
features (as they indicate merely intensity of 
feeling) and sometimes with blunt features, but 
always with genuine benevolence. 

If you are full of affectation and pretense, 
your voice proclaims it. 

If you are full of honesty, strength, and pur- 
pose, your voice proclaims it. 

If you are cold, and calm, and firm, and con- 
sistent, or fickle, and foolish, and deceptious, 
your voice will be equally truth-telling.— Ag- 
nes Leonard. 

— — — 


* 

A TENNESSEE Dutti:nan having caught his 
son in wrong-doing, determined to administer 
a dose of hickory. So he trimmed a switch 
and went to look for the youngster, who in- 
continently took to his heels. After chasing 
the boy around for a while, the old man 
thought to persuade him to stop and take the 
licking So he halted and hailed the wary 
fugitive: “ Shon,” said he, “Shon, stop! I’m 
not so mad as vat I vash !” 
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FAMOUS HISTORICAL PERSONAGES. 
No. 1.— ELIZABETH. QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 


(CONCLUDED. ] 


Our heroine remained at Whitehall three 
weeks, while the privy council was debating 
her fate. Charles V. of Spain hated her for her 
mother’s sake, and the murderous policy of the 
brother of Catharine of Arragon was openly 
avowed; and Renaud, the Spanish ambassador, 
went so far as to intimate that Don Philip 
would not venture his person in England till 
Elizabeth and Courtenay were executed ; but 
Mary would not shed her sister’s blood, yet 
consented to send her to the Tower. 

When they were about to remove her to the 
Tower, Elizabeth prayed so earnestly to see her 
sister, or to write to her, that the Earl of Sus- 
sex was touched with compassion, and under- 
took to deliver her letter to the queen. Eliza- 
beth then wrote a powerful letter, pleading her 
own cause with pathos and the bold truthfal- 
ness of despair. She took good care not to 
bring her epistle to a conclusion until the tide 
had ebbed so far as to render it impoasible to 
shoot the bridge with a barge that turn, so that 
she could not be removed that night. But the 
Tower was the place of doom; and Mary rated 
soundly the generous Sussex, and the rest of 
the council, for losing the tide. 

Soon after nine o’clock next morning, Sussex 
and the Lord Treasurer came to inform Eliza- 
beth that she must away with them to the 
Tower. She replied, The Lord's will be 
done. I am content, seeing that it is the 
queen’s pleasure.” But as she was conducted 
through the garden to the barge, she turned 
her eyes toward every window in the linger- 
ing hope, it was thought, that some one would 
espouse her cause, and then she passionately 
exclaimed, “I marvel what the nobles mean, 
by suffering me, a princess, to be led into cap- 
tivity ; the Lord knoweth wherefor, for myself 
I do not.” 

On her way to the Tower, the barge was 
nearly wrecked ; but none of the anxious spec- 
tators suspected the quality of the pale girl, 
whose escape from a watery grave they had 
just witnessed. 

Elizabeth objected to being landed at the 
Traitor’s Gate; neither well could she, unless 
she should step into the water over her shoe,” 
she said. But she was told that she must not 
choose, and as it was raining, a cloak was of- 
fered to her. She dashed it from her with a 
good dash,” and as she set foot on the stairs, 
exciaimed, “ Hero lands as true a subject, being 
prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs. Before» 
thee, O God, I speak it, having no other friend 
but thee alone.” 

Instead of passing through the gates, she 
seated herself on a damp stone, reluctant to 
the last to enter a prison which had been so 
fatal to her race. The Lieutenant of the Tower 
said to her, Madam, you had better come out 
of the rain; you sit unwholesomely.“ Better 
sit here, she replied, than in a worse place; 
for God knoweth, not I, whither you will 
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bring me.“ When the doors were fastened 
upon her in the Tower with locks and bolts, 
she was sorely dismayed; but called for her 
book, and gathered the sorrowful remnant of 
her servants around her, begging them to unite 
with herin prayer for Divine protection and 
succor. 

Bishop Gardiner, the chancellor, and nine 
others of the privy council, soon after came 
and passed her through a rigorous examination. 
After submitting to it for a long time, she said, 
“You sift me narrowly, but you can do no 
more than God hath appointed, unto whom I 
pray to forgive you all.” Whereupon the Earl 
of Arundel knecling down declared, “ Her Grace 
said truth, and that himself was sorry to see 
her troubled about such vain matters.” This 
startled all present, for Arundel had been fore- 
most in urging Mary to bring her to execution. 
His admiration at the noble conduct of Eliza- 
beth wrought in him such a reaction, that, 
henceforth, he not only labored as hard to pre- 
serve her as before to destroy her, but offered 
his heir to her for husband, which being de- 
clined, he tendered her his own hand, and 
became one of the most persevering of her 
wooers. 

The attachment which existed between the 
captive princess and her faithful adherents in 
the Tower would form a beautiful chapter of 
romance. Sir John Harrington, the younger, 
says, “ that his parents had not any comfort to 
beguile their afflictions, but the sweet words 
and sweeter deeds of their mistress and fellow- 
prisoner, the Princess Elizabeth.” Yet, though 
she could thus comfort those faithful ones in 
affliction with her, she told the French ambas- 
sador, in after ycars, that having no hope of 
escaping, she desired to make her sister one 
request, which was, that she might have her 
head cut off with a sword as in France, and 
not with an axe, after the present fashion 
adopted in England, and therefore desired that 
an executioner might be sent for out of France, 
if it were so determined.” 

Elizabeth’s comforters in the Tower were 
the little children of the officers and servants, 
of whom Agnes Strickland relates some pretty 
episodes. AH through her life our heroine 
was very fond of children. In the Tower, one 
little boy, about four years old, was accustomed 
to bring her flowers, and in his pretty prattle 
she took great pleasure; Mary’s ministers sus- 
pecting that this child passed communications 
from Courtenay and Elizabeth, examined him 
threateningly, but could get nothing from the 
child, and his parents were forbidden to let 
him have access to the captive princess. The 
next day the garden was locked against him, 
but he peeped through the keyhole, and called 
to her as she was walking in the garden, 
“ Mistress, I can bring you no more flowers.” 
Another time a little girl, finding some small 
keys, brought them to her, and innocently told 
her that “she had brought her the keys now; 
so she need not always stay there, but might 
unlock the gates and go abroad.” 

Her protectors were now Arundel, Pembroke, 
Sussex, her uncle Admiral Howard, Paget, and 
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Petre; thus Providence divided the Catholic 
council of her,sister to preserve Elizabeth, 
while Gardiner headed the party bent on her 
destruction. Midst these agitations, Mary was 
taken with a sudden illness, and Gardiner sent 
a privy council warrant to the Licutenant of 
the Tower for the royal prisoner's immediate 
execution. He knew Elizabeth’s temper, and 
feared her vengeance in case of the death of 
Mary. But the Lieutenant, observing that the 
signature of the queen was not affixed to the 
warrant, and being sorely grieved for the 
charge it contained, refused to execute it until 
he had direct communication from the queen 
herself. This preserved Elizabeth's life, and 
when Mary found out the plot, she sent Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld, with a hundred of her 
guard, to take command of the Tower, and 
soon decided to send her to Woodstock under 
the charge of Bedingfeld and Lord Williams 
of Tame, on whom she could rely. 

When Elizabeth saw Sir Henry enter the 
inner court with his hundred men-at-arms, to 
remove her to Woodstock, supposing it to be 
the prelude of execution, she demanded, in 
terror, “if the Lady Jane’s scaffold were re- 
moved.” The Lieutenant tried to calm her, 
but she, not knowing what kind of man 
Bedingfeld was, asked whether he were a 
person who made conscience of murder, if 
such an order were intrusted to him.” 

From the Tower she was conducted to the 
palace, where she had an interview with the 
queen, who offered her pardon and liberty if 
she would accept the hand of the Prince of 
Piedmont; but she firmly refused to contract 
marriage with any foreign prince, alleging her 
preference of a single life. This incensed the 
queen against her again, and that evening all 
her servants were removed from her. She 
requested the prayers of her departing servants 
with mournful earnestness, for added she to 
them, “ This night I think I must die.” Evi- 
dently she, in this night of despair, lost her 
wonted extraordinary trust in God, which she 
had a little while before so nobly maintained, 
even in the face of the all-powerful Bishop 
Gardiner and the rest of the nine commission- 
ers, to the admiration of Arundel; but now she 
saw before her a similar fate to that of her 
grandmother's brothers, murdered by Tyrrel, 
at the order of Richard III. 

Next morning, in crossing the river at Rich- 
mond toward Woodstock, she found her dis- 
banded servants on the banks of the Thames, 
there to take a last look of her. “Go to them,” 
said she, and tell them from me, Tanquam 
ovis, like a sheep to the slaughter; for so am 
I led.” a, 

Her confinement aW oddstock was not less 
rigorous than at the Tower; but in this Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld designed, perhaps, to be her 
best friend, in preserving her from her unscru- 
pulous enemies; for the strength of the guard 
around was her protection. 

But the lofty spirit of Elizabeth was sad- 
dened, and she expressed a wish to change 
fortunes with the merry milkmaid in Wood- 
stock Park. While in this frame of mind, she 
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composed the following pathetic lines, written 
on a shutter with a piece of charcoal: 
„Oh, Fortune! how thy restless wavering atate 

Hath fraught with cares my troubled heart, 

Witness this present prison, whither fate 

Could bear me, and the joys I guit. 

Thou caus’dst the guilty to be loosed 

From bands, wherein aro innocents inclosed, 

Causing the guiltless to be strait reserved, 

And freeing those that death hath well deserved ; 

Bat by ber envy can be nothing wrought, 

80 God send to my foes all they have brought. 

Quoth Elizabeth, prisoner.” 
The imprisonment and anxieties of the 

princess brought her into a state of severe ill- 
ness, and Mary sent her physicians to her, who 
reported favorably of the loyal feelings of the 
royal maiden, which had a favorable effect on 
Mary’s mind. Elizabeth frequently confessed ; 
and at the pressing instances of her kinsman, 
Cardinal Pole, who feared her death, she pro- 
fessed herself a Roman Catholic; but Mary, 
doubting her sincerity, caused her to be ques- 
tioned touching her belief in transubstantiation. 
She replied in the following extempore lines: 


„Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what his word did make it, 
That I believe, and take it.” 

Neither Catholics nor Protestants could im- 
pugn the orthodoxy of Elizabeth’s ingenious 
explanation of her belief. 

Elizabeth was restored to royal favor; and 
at court she found, henceforth, a protector in 
Philip of Spain, who, it is said, even while his 
wife Mary lived, became teo ardent a suitor to 
the princess; for the queen bore bim no off- 
spring, and the precarious state of her health 
rendered it very desirable, in Philip's eves, to 
secure the princess as his future. wife; and. 
hence, immediately after the dcath of Mary, he 
sought the hand of her sister. 

But Elizabeth had several removals of resi- 
dence in the interval of her restoration to 
royal favor and the death of the queen. And 
at one time, either disgusted with her visit to 
court, or again apprehensive, contemplated 
taking refuge in France, for Henry IL in his 
treacherous designs to destroy the presumptive 
heiress to the throne of England, to pave the 
way for his daughter-in-law, Mary Stuart, had 
never ceased to urge Elizabeth to take refuge 
in France; but, at this juncture, the unscrupu- 
lous Noailles had been superseded in office by 
his brother the Bishop of Acqs, who scrupled 
to become a party in the iniquitous scheme. 
When the Countess of Sussex came secretly to 
him in disguise, to ask his assistance in con- 
veying the princess to France, he advised her 
better, and when the countess returned to him, 
he plainly told her “that if ever Elizabeth 
hoped to ascend the throne of England, she 
must never leave the realm.” He afterward 
declared that Elizabeth was indebted to him 
for her crown. Her fate would have been that 
of Mary Stuart. 

The princess was at her house at Hatfield, 
when the privy council of the late queen came 
to announce the death of her sister. She was 
proclaimed to the Parliament of England by 
Lord Chancellor Heath, Archbishop of York. 
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on the 17th day of November, 1558, and after- 
ward at the palace by the Lords and Commons; 
and to the city by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of England; and on the 19th the proc- 
lamation was made before the gates of Hatfield 
House; and then the mighty Elizabeth, for the 
first time, was addressed by the splendid title 
of queen, and heard proclaimed that Provi- 
dence had given the scepter of England to her 
hands. Though well prepared for the event, 
she at first appeared amazed and overpowered 
at what she heard, and then, drawing a deep 
respiration, she sank upon her knees and ex- 
claimed in Latin, “ It is the Lord’s doing, and 
marvelous in our cyes. I have chosen God for 
my helper.” These sentences are the mottoes 
on her coin, as they were also on those of 
Mary. Though the application on this occasion 
has been considered as ready tact, they show 
reliance on God notwithstanding; nor should 
it be forgotten that in her direst need she 
always besought the Divine protection, and 
manifested a sublime trust in its shield. It was 
this quality in her that awed and frustrated 
Gardiner and the rest of the commissioners, 
and won not only the admiration, but the love 
of Arundel, the stout pillar of her Catholic 
sister’s throne. The religious character and 
almost fanatic majesty of.an Elizabeth, or a 
Cromwell, with his semi-prophetic war-cry, 
“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” might 
not be so easily comprehended, but there is a 
grand consistency in them—a splendid har- 
mony made not sweeter, but more sonorous by 
the very discords of their lives. 

In the self-same day and hour that announ- 
ced to her that she was queen of England, she 
entered upon thatsplendid management of the 
affairs of her realm, which she continued over 
her long reign of forty-five years, creating the 
great men of her day, molding Protestant 
empire in England, grappling with the compli- 
cations in Europe, and giving a lasting balance 
to the world. She immediately held a privy 
council at Hatfield House, at which Sir 
Thomas Parry, Cave, Rogers, and Cecil were 
sworn in as members. Her address to Cecil 
on this occasion is noble: 

“I give you this charge, that you shall be 
of my privy council, and content yourself to 
take pains for me and my realm. This judg- 
ment I have of you—that you will not be cor- 
rupted by any gift, and that you will be faith- 
ful to the state; and that without respect to 
my private will, you will give me counsel 
which you think best; and if you shall know 
anything necessary to be declared to me of secre- 
cy, you shall show it to myself only, and assure 
yourself I will not fail to keep taciturnity 
therein: and, therefore, herewith I charge 
you.” 5 

She left no doubt on the minds of her ministers 
as to the one she had chosen to guide the helm 
of state; and on this very day Cecil was made 
her principal secretary. Thus commenced, 
between that great statesman and his greater 
queen, their long relation, only broken by the 
death of that famous minister. 

Directly after this she left Hatfield House, 


attended by her privy council, to take possession 
of the royal fortress of the Tower ; and her entry 
into London was as a jubilee to the people. 
Robert Dudley, as- her master of horse (after- 
ward Earl of Leicester, her great favorite), 
rode by her side. On the road to Highgate a 
procession of bishops met her, and, kneeling 
to her, paid her homave. She allowed gra- 
ciously each to take her li ind and kiss it, till she 
came to the “bloody Bishop Bonner,” who 
essayed to kiss her han |, but she withdrew it 
and turned from him with abhorrence. 

Conducted by the gre xt officers of state, and 
the Lord Mayor and city authorities, she pro- 
ceeded to Charter House, where she remained 
five days, sitting every day in council, and 
then she took up her residence in the Tower, 
where she continued to hold councils daily. 

On entering the Tower, where she had been 
a prisoner, she made the following striking 
address to those around her: 


“ I am raised from being a prisoner to be the 
princess of this realm. That dejection was a 
work of His good justice, but this advance- 
ment is a work of His great mercy. As they 
were to yield me patience for the one, so I 
must bear myself to God thankful, and for the 
other to all men merciful.” 


Ever mindful of her obligations to the 
Divine Protector, ever certain to make her 
manifesto thereof, she then went to her former 
prison cell; and, falling upon her knees, 
offered up aloud a powerful prayer, in which 
she compared herself to Daniel delivered by 
God from the lions’ den. 

Elizabeth proceeded very cautiously in her 
work, and in three months very gently brought 
forth the stupendous revolution of the times. She 
wisely sought to find who of the late Catholic 
queen’s council would unite in carrying on 
her government with the Protestant remnants 
of her brother’s administration, and further, in 
her great policy, strengthened ber power in the 
House of Lords by creating new peers. And 
now was coming up her mighty struggle with 
Rome and the bishops of her realm.’ 

She instructed the minister of her sister in 
Rome to assure Pope Paul of her protection 
alike of all the religious denominations in her 
realm. But this was too much the era of inno- 
vation and heresy for his Holiness, who replied, 
“that he was unable to comprehend the hered- 
itary right of one not born in wedlock,” and 
he gave her crown to Mary Stuart, the “ legiti- 
mate descent of Henry VIL” Is it wonder- 
ful that Mary Queen of Scots met her fate 
at last? for this is not one hundredth part of 
the deep goadings which Elizabeth received 
over her unfortunate Cousin Mary. But Pope 
Paul was not strong enough to break down the 
mighty sovereign who had risen in England, 
and who was destined to destroy forever the 
dominance of Rome and Spain. She recalled 
her minister from Rome, and then grappled 
with the bishops of her realm. They refused 
to crown her, but in vain. They refused to 
ordain any bishops of the new faith to officiate 
at the coronation ; but that would have amount- 
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ed to but little, for the royal Bess would have 
ordained bishops herself (or something very 
like it), to have given to her head its crown 
and its anointing, ere she would have lost 
the day. One of the prelates, at last, reluct- 
antly consented to officiate at her coronation, 
namely, Dr. Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, 
and he died in a few months after of a broken 
heart for having crowned her. Probably he 
consented to preserve Elizabeth from doing 
what, in less than three months from Mary’s 
death, she accomplished, namely: The crea- 
tion of the Primate archbishop of Canterbury, 
which at once virtually overthrew the Catho- 
lic Church and established the Reformed 
Church in her kingdom. She caused the 
famous test oath of Henry VIIL (of the suprem- 
acy of England above that of Rome) to be put to 
all the members of her council and to the Par- 
liament, and thirteen bishops were ejected from 
Parliament for not taking that oath, and their 
secs and miters were given to the most eminent 
Reformers. Dr. Parker, friend of Anna Boleyn, 
was created Archbishop of Canterbury. 


But to return to the queen’s coronation ; and 
here comes a very curious historical fact. At 
Woodstock, Elizabeth, through her servants, 
the Parrys, had become acquainted with Dr. 
Dee, afterward famous throughout Europe as 
an alchemist and astrologer. Blanche Parry, 
her confidential maid, was the favorite pupil of 
this Dee, and herself an adept m astrology. 
This man all through her life had a wonderful 
influence over Elizabeth, for he had cast the 
nativity of her sister Mary, and predicted her 
early death; and he had also cast our heroine’s 
nativity, and of course had predicted for her 
a glorious reign. She now sent her favorite 
(Dudley) to consult her astrologer as to the 
day most propitious for her coronation; and 
the astrologer, the Queen, and her privy coun- 
cil agreed that Sunday, the 15th of January, 
1559, was the day of fate. Thus we find the 
curious fact, that an astrologer ruled Elizabeth 
and her privy council, and chose the day for 
the coronation of England’s mightiest sov- 
ereign. This is but one of those striking in- 
stances that these children of missions and 
destinies are inspired with their splendid su- 
perstitions. 

Agnes Strickland, noticing the fact that 
Leicester in the very first week after her ascen- 
sion became master of horse and favorite, sup- 
poses that there was previous to this some hid- 
den passages in their lives which do not appear 
on the surface of history ; and suggests the 
probability of some love episode between them 
while they were both fellow-prisoners in the 
Tower, he being there as participator in the 
conspiracy of Northumberland, his father. But 
Agnes Strickland also informs us in her book, 
that Leicester was born on the very same day, 
in the very same hour, with Elizabeth, in the 
same circle, playmates in childhood and in 
their youth, and now he was the one whoin 
she sent to consult the astrologer touching her 
coronation. Her figure of nativity was almost 
identically his-own; and though astrology 
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might not be worth the weight of a feather, it 
is more than probable that Elizabeth, who was 
such a believer in it, in her superstition con- 
nected all these circumstances in her mind now 
that she had come to the throne, and hence 
drew Leicester, the handsomest man of the 
age, so near to herself. But this very super- 
stition—the very influence of Dr. Dee, whose 
interest it was to predict for her a glorious 
reign, and the triumph over all her enemies, 


. might doubtless have made her feel herself 


more invincible in measuring arms with the 
Pope—with all—even to the mighty Philip of 
Spain. 

Her charge to her judges, soon after her 
ascension to the throne, is truly worthy of re- 
production here. 

“Have a care over my people. You have 
the care of my people: do you that which I 
ought todo. They are mypeople. Every one 
oppresseth and spoileth them without mercy. 
They can not revenge their quarrel, nor help 
themselves. See unto them! See unto them! 
for they are my charge. I charge you, even 
as God hath charged me. I care not for my- 
self—my life is not dear unto me. My care is 
for my people. I pray God whoever’ succeed- 
eth me be careful as I am.“ 

Would that every sovereign thus did plead 
for the people. The royal Bess was terrible to 
the great, to her lords (even her favorites), to 
her parliament, to foreign princes, to her rivals, 
but woe be to those who touched her kingdom 
or her humble subjects. She was a lamb to 
children—a mother to her people—a heroine 
to her nation; hence she was so long, in spite 
of her faults, the idol of England. 

At the very first sitting of her parliament, 
the Speaker of the House brought up a petition 
urging her marriage. She replied in a long 
oration, which she concluded by taking off ber 
coronation ring and showing it to the Com- 
mons, telling them that— 

“ When she received that ring, she had sol- 
emnly bound herself in marriage to the realm; 
and that it would be quite sufficient for the 
memorial of her name and for her glory if, 
when she died, an inscription were engraved 
on a marble tomb, saying, ‘ Here lieth Eliza- 
beth, which reigned a virgin, and died a 
virgin.“ 

On the day of her grand “ recognition, pro- 
cession” through London, the whole city is 
described by eye-witnesses as resembling one 
vast stage of semi-dramatic performance, be- 
tween this most popular queen and her loving 
subjects. The very-humblest played their spon- 
taneous parts with her, and to these she was 
the most gracious and refulgent with smiles. 
To those who wished her well, she replied 
with such as, “God save you all!” and that 
“ she thanked them with all her heart.” Then, 
as all through her life, she was evidently 
prouder in being the idol of the people than the 
flattered mistress of the great. Tho crowning 
part of the pageantry of the day was the pres- 
entation to her by the city of a Bible, which 
was handed to her by a little girl representing 
Truth. She received it in both hands, kissed 
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it, clasped it to her bosom, and thanked the 
city for this present esteemed above all others, 
and promised to read it diligently.” As she 
passed through Temple Bar, she said as fare- 
well to the populace, “Be ye assured I will 
stand your good qucen ;” whereupon the accla- 
mations of the people in reply exceeded the 
thunder of the ordnance at that moment shot 
off from the Tower. 

Upon her coming to the throne, Elizabeth 
was careful to redress all causes of dissatisfac- 
tion among the operative classes, whom she 
regarded as the bone and sinew of the realm, 
and punished severely any who oppressed her 
people. 

In the year 1360, the Queen kept her Maun- 
day” after the old fashion, in her great hall in 
the court at Westminster, by washing the feet 
of twenty poor women, and then gave gowns 
to every woman, and one of them had the 
royal robe in which she officiated; and then 
she drank to every woman in a white new cup, 
and afterward gave her the cup. The same 
afternoon, in St. James’ Park, she gavea public 
alms of small silver coins to upward of 2,000 
poor men, womey, and children. No wonder 
that down to our own times she was to the 
masses of England the“ Good Queen Bess.” It 
is only the unsparing critics of an age of book- 
making who have taken a delight in destroy- 
ing this charm of national reverence by show- 
ing up most the errors in the long life of this 
great but imperfect woman; and Ristori has 
made her to the public as hidcous as Charles 
Kean makes his Louis the Eleventh. Indeed, 
Paolo Giacometti, in his play of Elizabeth 
Queen of England, seems to have copied much 
from the conception of the character of Louis ; 
and Ristori makes the part immense in that 
quality. But there is no comparison between 
the two characters. There is infinitely more 
likeness between Elizabeth and Cromwell; 
both of whom were grand fanatics over their 
missions. Here is the proper conception of 
Elizabeth of England—Elizabeth as the impe- 
rial soul of the grandest age the world has ever 
seen. Let her be a sun with an eclipse. Leave 
not out the marrings of her long life, which 
with the best is not without imperfections, and 
remember her beautiful heroism, patience, and 
religious trust in her girlhood, and forget not 
that in her grand assumption of a mission, of a 
semi-religious character, she overturned the 
hideous Past, created an era, left to the future 
a world fairly started in another of its grand 
revolutions of upheaving civilizations, nor for- 
get how faithful for seventy years she lived to 
this end. 

Sir Robert Nauton describes her thus: “ She 
was of person tall, of hair und complexion 
fair, and therewithal well favored, but high of 
nose; of limb and feature neat,” ete. But Ris- 
tori represented her with as vulgar a mop of 
red hair as any painter would desire to give to 
some “ goud-for-nothing Nan,” with a vocation 
of the fish-busket. Now, upon the authority 
of physiology, it can be affirmed that Elizabeth, 
with her splendid physical and intellectual or- 
ganization, with that “high nose” of majesty, 


could not have possessed that vulgar blazing 
red mop. Doubtless the truth is, that she had 
fine tresses of deep golden hair; and seeing 
that in her youth, in all her pageantries, the 
populace was ever impressed with her Juno- 
like majesty, we might reasonably conclude 
that she was beautiful, even to her “ fair hair.” 
Mary Stuart was the Venus of the age, but no 
woman could have better sustained the char- 
acter of Juno than Elizabeth. 

There is one woman in America that could 
have played, if not a more terrible Elizabeth, 
yet a more legitimate Elizabeth, and that is 
Julia Dean Hayne, queen of the American 
stage. It is doubtful if a Catholic Ristori 
would or could play the great Protestant queen, 
and give her all the splendid inspiration of 
her mission, for she must love her to fully de- 
lineate her; for Elizabeth loved herself and her 
great part in the drama of her age, with a pas- 
sion at once weak and grand. 

Touching the blackest page of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the execution of Mary Stuart, we must, 
without justifying her, consider her provoca- 
tions, her fierce temptations, the plotting of her 
ministers to that end, and her long struggles 
to resist her worst promptings, and how against 
it all, for eighteen years, she really shielded 
her fair rival from the stroke of the ax, which 
at last she only allowed to fall at the repeated 
clamor of the Parliament of England. 

We must remember, too, that Henry II. of 
France, even when she was yet princess, en- 
deavored to trap her into France to destroy 
her, to pave the way for his daughter-in-law, 
Mary Stuart; that when she mounted the 
throne, Paul the Pope declared her illegitimate 
and gave her crown to Mary of Scots; that by 
the counsel of Henry II. of France, Mary of 
Scots and her husband assumed the arms and 
style of king and queen of England; that by 
testament when nigh unto death she transmit- 
ted not only the kingdom of Scotland, but her 
right to the English throne (in the case of her 
having no issue), to the heirs.of France; that she 
supported the standing proclamation that Eliza- 
beth was bastard; that the. nobles of England 
and the people of the north raised civil war in 
the land to put her on Elizabeth’s throne ; 
that the great and only Duke in England, 
Norfolk, kinsman of Anna Boleyn, was seduced 
by his love for the beautiful Mary to relin- 
quish his loyalty to his queen and country ; 
that he and Mary invited the terrible Duke of 
Alva to aid them with foreigwtroops; and that 
at last, after all the years over which extend 
these events, covered with the machinations of 
Catholic Europe for her, and plots and rebel- 
lions in England, Mary was executed through 
her implication in the Babington conspiracy. 

The mighty Elizabeth died at the age of 
seventy, having won all the issues of her times. 
with some dark blots; but she left the many 
glorious pages of her matchless reign for the 
scrutinizing eye of succeeding generations. 

In our next we will introduce Mary Stuart, 
who is usually considered as complementa! to 
Elizabeth, and we will attempt to explain her 
part in the problem of the age. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tis is the head of a racy, popular, and 
practical character. Observe the large per- 
ceptive faculties. Such an organization takes 
impressions on the wing. He would learn 
quite as much by seeing as by reading or by 


study. What descriptive powers! and how 
persevering! Observe also the dome to this 
edifice. See what a skylight he may have, 


and how natural and easy for him to open his 
mind to the reception of impressions from 
above! How easy to come under religious 
influences, and to live a godly life! There is 
little or nothing of the sensual in this face, a 


little more of the passional, very much of the 


Mental and the spiritual. His temptations 


would be accordingly fewer than those of men 


more grossly organized. One with such a 
brain ought to be not only self-regulating, 
holding all the propensities in strict subjection 
to the moral sense, but should be an example 
for others less favorably constituted. This we 
believe to be the fact in regard to this gentle- 
man. He is something like our Amcrican 
learned blacksmith, Elihu Burritt, and much 
given to books and to learning. It costs but 
little effort for one thus organized to acquire 
knowledge or to communicate it. He is adapted 
to authorship, to literature, and should excel 
as a descriptive writer. There is less love for 
the abstract or the strictly philosophical than 
for the practical, the scientific, and the definite. 
Following the bent of his own inclinations he 
would inevitably become what he is, a practi- 
cal reformer and philanthropist. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Rev. Newman Hall, a distinguished English 
clergyman and temperance reformer, was born 
in 1815, and educated at Totteridge, Hertford- 
shire, England. His father was the proprietor 
and publisher of the Maidstone Journal, and 
young Newman spent the greater part of his 
youth, to the age of sixteen, partly engaged in 
study and partly in assisting his father; becom- 
ing well versed in all the departments of a 
newspaper from setting np type and correcting 
proofs to reporting speeches and writing lead- 


ing articles. At the age of sixteen he became 
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the subject of deep religious impressions; and 
much of his time was then spent in teaching 
in Sunday-schools, in the distribution of tracts, 
in addressing hop-pickers in the field, and in 
other good work. In 1837 he became, by the 
advice of his friends, a student in Highbury 
College, and in 1841 he took his B.A. degree 
in the London University, preaching in various 
parts of the country in the interim. In May, 
1842, he was invited to take charge of Albion 
Chapel, Hull. In 1854 he removed to London 
and became pastor of Surrey Chapel, Black- 
friars Road—well-known in religious circles as 
being the place where Rowland Hill planted 
himself—where he drew together large and 
admiring congregations. 

Mr. Hall is an earnest promoter of edu- 
cational, philanthropic, and religious meas- 
ures. In the winter of 1860 he instituted a 
series of weekly lectures to workingmen in his 
chapel, which were attended with great suc- 
cess, being assisted by Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. 
Layard, and other distinguished litterateurs. 
The general attendance at these lectures was 
over 2,000, of whom 1,000 were artisans; and 
many of these were prevailed upon to give up 
entirely their habit of spending evenings at 
public-houses ; others were induced to go to 
church on Sundays; and the prejudice against 
“parsons” and churches was greatly broken 
down. 

Mr. Hall has published “ Scriptural Claims 
of Teetotalism;” “It is I;” Divine Social- 
ism ;” “The Forum and the Vatican ;” “ Come 
to Jesus,” and several other valuable works. 
He has not confined himself to his pastoral 
duties: alone, however. He has worked ar- 
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dently in many ways for the amelioration of | 


humanity, and éspecially has been, and is, 
one of the most popular advocates of the 
temperance cause in England. 


REV. THOMAS BINNEY. 


PHRENOLGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tas is the portrait of an eminent charac- 
ter, as it must appear to the eye of every ob- 


server a very remarkable head and face. In 


size, the brain is considerably above the 
average, Measuring nearly twenty-four inches 
in circumference, and long and high in propor- 
tion. Indeed, it is magnificent. Compare that 
countenance with the likeness of an ordinary 
person, and mark the difference. It speaks the 
power it is. With a body of the best material 
and proportion, with a brain so large, of good 
quality, and so active, and a mind so highly 
cultivated, what else could we expect than a 
character something above the average? There 
is a stateliness and a dignity which are impres- 
sive, and with integrity and decision, which 
hold steadfastly to the truth, with kindness as 
broad as humanity, he would be moved by the 
most philanthropic spirit. With so fine an 
intellect, with so much originality, he must 
necessarily step out of the old beaten path 
and strike out a new course. How could it be 
expected that such a man would run in a rut, 
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or follow in the wake of lesser lights! There 
is a reach to this mind which comprehends the 
globe and what is on it. There is something 
akin to the original discoverer in this, as he 
must inevitably be much of a philosopher. 
This head was made to lead rather than to 
follow. What power of eloquence is indicated 
here! Imagine, for a moment, that countenance 
lighted up by the moral sentiments and emo- 
tions thoroughly awakened! How thrilling! 
how animating ! how invigorating ! how inspir- 
ing he would be! Some men can move a small 
audience; others can move a large audience; 
still others may move the people of a town, a 
county, or a city; while a few there are who 
can move a nation; and still ſewer who can 
move the world. Put this gentleman in right 
relations with mankind, and he would be felt 
in its extremities. Mirth, hope, joyousness, 
anxiety, will, affection, and all the human 
qualites, are manifested in this face. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Rev. Thomas Binney—one of the most dis- 
tinguished preachers of the Independent de- 
nomination in England, aud well known as 
the author of several religious works, one of 
which, entitled “ How to Make the Best of 
Both Worlds,” has become very popular—is a 
native of Newcasticon-Tyne, and was born 
about the year 1798 or 1799. After receiving 
his education at what is now called New Col- 
lege, St. John’s Wood, London, he settled at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, as minister of St. 
James’ Church, where he officiated till 1829, 
when he accepted the pastorate of King’s 
Weigh House Chapel, Little Eastcheap, Lon- 
don, which soon proved far too small for the 
congregation that he attracted. In 1834, a 
handsome and commodious New King’s Weigh 
House Chapel was erected on Fish Street Hill, 
London, where he has ministered with great 
success for upward of thirty years. 

In the address delivered by Mr. Binney at 
the inauguration of the new chapel in 1884, 
there appcared a single sentence, which, 
separated from its surrounding conditional 
statements, appeared as derogatory to the 


influence of the Established Church. This 


brought him into unenviable notoriety from 
the replies it called forth from newspapers, 
reviews, and the clergy, and even the Bishop 
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of London. The agitation continued for two 
years, when the tables were turned, somewhat 
to the discomfort of his assailants, by the 
appearance of an exposition of the execrated 
words, in a pamphlet by John Search, entitled 
„What, and Who Says It?” in which Mr. 
Binney’s principles were clearly defined. But 
the malignant attacks he then received are 
generally understood to have injured his health, 
to recruit which he commenced to travel. 

In 1845 he paid a short visit to America and 
the Canadas, where he achieved considerable 
popularity as a preacher. In 1857 he set out 
on a tour through Australia, where he preached 
and lectured to large audiences during two 
years, after which he returned to England and 
resumed his duties as pastor of the Weigh 
House Chapel. During his stay in Australia, 
Mr. Binney published a work on the “ Bishop 
of Adelaide’s Idea of the Church of the Future,” 
which was afterward published in London, 
under the title of “Lights and Shadows of 
Church Life in Australia.” 

Mr. Binney has published several occasional 
pieces and sermons. In 1826 he published the 
Life of Rev. Stephen Morrell.” “ What, and 
Who Says It?” was supposed to be from his 
pen. He is the author of “ An Argument on 
the Levitical Law Touching the Marriage of a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister.” 

Mr. Binney was the first to introduce chant- 
ing into the service of the Independent congre- 
gations, and published “ The Service of Song 
in the House of the Lord.” His most popular 
works are a volume of discourses on the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, entitled The 
Practical Power of Faith, and “How to 
make the Best of Both Worlds!” of the latter 
of which 30,000 copies were sold in less than 
twelve months. 

As a preacher, Mr. Binney holds a perfect 
command over his audience, their smiles and 
their tears; his teachings are eminently char- 
acterized by thought, tenderness, manliness, 
and frequently by humor; he has great descrip- 
tive power, which is always of a simple and 
natural character. He is of tall and command- 
ing presence, and possesses a voice capable of 
& very deep and impressive tenderness. He 
has a manly heartiness and acuteness of thought 
and wit, which have led one critic to liken him 
to Latimer and South. 
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Use the best language in your common con- 
versation at home, and you will soon acquire 
the habit of using it on aH occasions. 


It is only those who have done nothing who 
fancy that they can do everything. 


ThE Lord wills not only the salvation of His 
people, but aleo their present comfort. 


AFFECTIONATE.—A Connecticut newspaper 
states that the third wife of a poor man living 
at Plainfield, in that State, has worked in a fac- 
tory till she has saved $129, which she ex- 
pended in the erection of two neat headstones, 
in the cemetery, to the memory of his two dead 
wives. 
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Our Sortial Relations. 


Oh, happy they—-the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stara unite, and tn one fate 
Their hearts, thelr fortunes, and thelr helugs blend.— Thomson, 


MY BOYHOOD’S HOME. 


BY SAMUEL CAMERON. 


[Lines suggested on visiting. for the firet time in ff- 
teen years, scenes in my earlier life.] 


"Oh! Memory, thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys, recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain.” 
Har! scenes of my boyhood, more dear to 
my heart 
Than ever ye were in your beauty before, 
To my bosom these moments new pulses im- 
part, 
And more than the bliss of that boyhood re- 
store. 


For then, as the sunbeams in purple and gold, 
O’er the green leafy woodland went down in 
the west, 
Young Fancy would oft her creations unfold, 
And teach me that earth was the home of 
the blest. 


And there, through the play of the shadowy 
leaves, 
The light would those small, fairy avenues 
fill, 
And mournfully sweet, through the calm sum- 
mer eves, 
Came the lone mellow voice of the sad whip- 
po-will. 
"Twas THE HOME OF MY FATHER—and there, 
in those hours. 
His children would gambol, with hearts full 
of glee, 
While our Mother, with smiles, like the sun- 
light on flowers, 
Would gaze on our pastime, as happy as we. 


But Father and Mother and Brothers are gone, 
Yet their spirits, in holiness, linger there still; 
The sunset still shines through the grove as it 
shone, . 
And wakes the same song of the sad whip- 
po-will. 
The lattice where oft my dear Mother has stood, 
I think even now I should see her there still, 
To gaze on the sunlight that plays through the 
wood, 
And hear the good-night of the sad whip-po- 
will. 


But I wake from my dream, and the pleasures 
are o' er, 
And silent the home of the wanderer's heart; 
Who, who but the lonely can duly deplore 
The fate that hath forced a fond houschold 
to part! 


For never was home, in the dreamiest hours, 
More blest with enjoyment of heavenly bliss, 
Or gladdened with hearts more united than 
ours, 
That ’mid scenes fair as light, made an Eden 
of this. 
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And whither, ye playmates, oh, whither have 
Je, ° 
Like wind-stricken leaves of the forest, been 
cast ? 
Do ye rest in the home of the spirit made free, 
Or bask in life’s sunshine, or droop in the 
blast ? 


All gone, and forever! the waves which have 
rolled, 
As bright as the hopes that in innocence 
burn, 
Shall sparkle again in the summer’s light gold, 
But those joys of my boyhood will never re- 
turn. 


Farewell to the friends of my boyhood's gay 
pleasures, 
When youth, like the lamp of Aladdin, was 
power ; 
The world hath no wealth to compare with 
your treasures, 
Gone—gone and forever, as odor from flow- 
ers. 


Through a world full of beauty the minstrel 
may roam, 
Where nature and art their attractions com- 
bine, 
But never again can he mect with that home, 
As it then, with its love and enjoyment, was 
mine. 


Oh! oft o'er the scenes of life's earlier day, 
How fondly shall memory, lingering, dwell ! 
Bright visions of youth, ye have faded away ; 
Loved home of my boyhood, forever fare- 
well! 
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FOR GENTLEMEN TO READ! 
HOW THEY MIGHT IMPROVE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


My Dear SIR—If you disapprove of plain 
opinions, plainly spoken out—yet no doubt 
you do—nobody is particularly partial to taking 
bitter medicine—you had better not read this 
article. Put it down—lay it away—ignore it 
utterly. Nine tenths of you, representatively 
speaking, go and smoke your inevitable cigar— 
the other tenth get on the back balcony with 
your heels several inches higher than your 
heads, and fondly imagine you are “ resting.” 
Nobody compels you to look into the mirror 
of your own faults and follies. 

But if you do read it, remember that it is 
point-blank addressed to you—not to Mr. Jones, 
or Mr. Robinson, or any other Mr. It is a little 
cap exactly fitted to your pate, and there is no 
use handing it to your neighbor to try on. 

Not that we would follow the example of 
the extremists and give in our ballot for abol- 
ishing mankind altogether! Dear me! what 
should we do without em when there is a 
heavy stove to be taken down, or a colossal 
bureau moved from one room to another, or a 
lot of baggage to be cheeked from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, with howling hackmen, over-eager trav- 
elers, and over-loaded express-wagons blocking 
up the way? What should we do for an arm 
to hold by in the crowd of opera-vestibule, 
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church, or concert hall, or a broad pair of 
shoulders to divide life’s burden with us? 
What would become of us without somebody 
to scold at, and berate, and find fault with 
generally, and groan over, and—love? Why, 
we should have to take one another, and 
everybody knows how monotonous that would 
be! No, no—man is a patent article that can’t 
very well be dispensed with; but it by no means 
follows that the patent can not be improved 
upon. 

You see, sir, you are not the only person 
created. To be sure, we catch a glimpse of 
you in the Garden of Eden, a little in advance 
of anybody else, but the woman was not far 
behind. If she hadn’t fortunately made her 
appearance, you might have been trotting 
about the Garden yet, forlornly eying the apple- 
trees, without a soul to sew buttons on your 
shirt, or put on the kettle for tea, and nobody 
to talk to but the serpent! The woman has 
equal rights with your serene highness, and if 
you don’t respect them, then it is high time 
that you stopped short and asked yourself 
where this sort of thing is going to lead to. 

What right have you to come home in the 
middle of the night, with your eyebrows in 
the middle of your forehead, and the corners 
of your mouth drawn down crosser than King 
Herod, and readier to “snap” than a bunch of 
powder-crackers just fired off? Yes, what 
right? “You are tired to death!’ Well, are 
you the only person in the world that is “ tired 
to death?” Has not your wife been working 
too, as long, and ten times as unremittingly, as 
you? What a nice little domestic duet there 
would be if your wife chanted the same song 
as yourself—wouldn't there! 

For pity's sake, man, dismiss those ugly 
wrinkles—lay aside that half-alive expression. 
Come into the house like a sunbeam, not like 
a ghost from the church-yard vault. Brighten 
up! look on the sunny side of life. If the body 
is wearied, all the more reason that the mind 
should rise up buoyant and elastic! If it was 
only yourself concerned, there would be 
no objection to your creeping, Diogenes-like, 
into the shadow of your tub of trouble, and 
sitting there, groaning and moaning, until you 
were tired of it. But you have no right to 
drag down your wife’s spirits and cast a cloud 
upon the life of your little ones. 

“You never thought of that!” No, because 
you never stopped to “ think” at all. 

What right have you to walk the public 
thoroughfares, insolently puffing your tobacco 
vapors into the face of every woman that 
passes by? You would not dare to enter the 
parlors of any lady friend—save perhaps the 
one who is tied to you for life, and thereby can’t 
remonstrate—with a cigar between your lips. 
What indemnity is furnished you by the free 
air and the blue dome of heaven overhead? 
Have you specially chartered the public prom- 
enade? Does stale tobacco smoke smell any 
sweeter when it creeps under a lady’s vail or 
bonnet-ribbons than when it insinuates itself 
into the curtains and carpets of her boudoir? 

What right have you to stand on hotel steps 


and stare sweet innocent girls out of counte- 
nance ? 

What right have you to go to races, base-ball 
matches, conventions, and other wild beast 
shows, spending the money and time that be- 
long to your family, and silencing your wife's 
timid questions with “It’s no place for a wo- 
man?” Is it a place for a man? That's what 
we should like to know! 

What right have you to conceal your busi- 
ness affairs from your wife, carefully keeping 
her in the dark as to the relative proportion of 
outgo and income, and, finally, when failure 
and ruin come, to blame her for not being more 
“ economical?’ The mariner never lived who 
could steer a ship at night with neither com- 
pass nor rudder. Your wife is in no way re- 
sponsible for your commercial disasters. 

What right have you, young man, to walk 
straight from gambling den and drinking 
saloon into the parlors of pure girls and lily- 
souled women, and expect a welcome there? 
Can you touch pitch and not be defiled? Have 
you no respect for the atmosphere of their 
noble womanhood ? 

What right have you to squander your 
money on champagne breakfasts, fast horses, 
yacht-racing, and billiards, and then declare, 
incidentally, “you are sorry little Mary inter- 
prets your attentions so seriously—it costs so 
much to live that you really can’t afford to 
marry ?” 

What right have you to swear at the altar 
to “love and cherish” some helpless creature, 
and then leave her alone and solitary through 
long days and longer evenings, because “ it is 
so stupid to be tied down at home the whole 
time ?” 

What right have you to frown down every 
possible innovation and improvement that can 
in any way elevate or better the down-trodden 
race of your domestic slave, woman? 

What right have you to crowd her from 
store-counters and type-setting-machine tend- 
ing, and the few other bread-winners open to 
her? 

What right have you to pay her half wages 
and quarter salaries for work that she does 
well and.promptly, merely because she is a 
woman ? 

What right have you to roll up your right- 
eous eyes and mutter “a fast woman,” when 
you see one of them going boldly ahead and 
conquering Fate instead of allowing Fate to 
conquer her? 

And what right have you to say, A poor 
shiftless creature, with no enterprise at all— 
nothing better could have been expected from 
her!’ when another of them, too weak and 
spiritless to contend against the in-coming tide 
of calamity, folds her poor hands and succumbs 
resistlessly to her duom ? ‘ 

Don’t tell us that these are “ extrême cases.” 
They are not extreme cases. They are cases 
that look you blankly in the face morning, 
noon, and night, whenever you open your 
eyes upon the workings of the great outside 
world. Ask yourself honestly and conscien- 
tiously to how many of these counts you can 
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plead “ Not guilty.” Ask yourself if there 
are no improvements to be made—no wiser 
methods of solving the old, troublesome rid- 
dies. You can be capable of great sacrifices, 
or history is very much at fault. Why don’t 
you make life beautiful with small sacrifices? 

Well, perhaps there is no use in wasting 
printer's ink and paper. If the daily, hourly 
contemplation of a woman’s patience, and in- 
dustry, and self-abnegation don't produce the 
wished-for effect, nothing ever will; and we 
suppose you, each and all of you, have some 
domestic appendage or other, wife, sister, 
mother, or daughter, who plays the part of 
admiring Queen of Sheba to your sublime 
Solomon! It is the “old, old story,” gotten up 
in modern type and gilded bindings, only one 
can't help, once in a century or so, expressing 
one’s plain, honest, and candid opinion. 


—_———> Poe 


TRUE, AND UNTRUE MARRIAGES; 
OR, NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Nore III. On this old familiar log by the 
wayside, and under this tree where I have 
often sat, and, undisturbed by the roar and 
rush of society, thought of human life—of its 
expectations and disappointments and gains 
and losses, I find myself again with my note- 
book and pencil in my pocket, and I take them 
out, to note down the fact that though the 
world is said to be growing wiser all the time, 
the men and women in it continue to marry 
and to be given in marriage without one sober 
thought of what they are doing, and with only 
a slight acquaintance with themselves and with 
each other. 

A man, for instance, has an all-consuming 
fancy for a beautiful blonde who has crossed 
his path. He hears, from reliable sources, that 
“she is a petted, spoiled child ;” that “she is 
very selfish; that “she thinks of no one but 
hereelf;” but his fancy is unconquerable. He 
must have her, and he does have her, and lives 
to wish that the deil might have her. A man 
of another style has a fancy for a woman of 
another style, not a blonde, but a brunette. 
Her soft, rich, dark eyes (and she knows how 
to look at him) send the blood flying to his 
brain, and he is sure that if he has to spend 
his life without her it will be in a lunatic 
asylum. He marries her, and the first ten 
years he spends with her seem like cternity, 
they are so long. The fancy of a man has 
often wasted and desolated his life, for fancy is 
not love. It looks very much like it, but it is 
quite another thing, and what supports it is 
very different from that which supports love. 
Lily cheeks and blue eyes, rosy cheeks and 
black eyes are its support, and when they fade 
and grow dim, as they do full soon, fancy has 
nothing left to live upon. But love, that asks 
for good and wholesome fare, such as the mind 
and heart of a true man or true woman can 
give, finds an unfailing supply, and grows 
stronger every year. 

Let every man and woman, desirous of a 
true marriage, look well to it that fancy is not 
the guide, but love. 
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Note IV. A week ago, I wrote the above. 
What a world of change, and what unex- 
pected things do happen in it! My friend 
H. C., who, I supposed was doomed to celi- 
bacy, or rather, had chosen it as more desirable 
than a union for life with any one, is now on 
the verge of matrimony and about to launch 
away. I must not fail to make a full and 
faithful note of the fact that he can not really 
tell whether he is in the body or out of the 
body, so transported is he with delight in view 
of what is before him. Indeed, he seems as 
overjoyed as some are when a sick or aged 
relative goes up on high to reccive his heavenly 
inheritance, leaving his earthly riches below, 
to be divided among them. He has offered 
himself to a fair daughter of Eve, by the name 
of Angelica, and has—not been refused, for 
Angelica is one of those sincere persons who 
never say no when they mean yes, and never 
put off saying yes when they can just as well 
as not say it on the spot. I know her well, and 
quite sure am I that my friend H. C., although 
he is “marrying in haste,” will not have to 
“repent at leisure.“ She is a true woman, 
nobly planned. The world has not destroyed 
her freshness and simplicity, or in any way 
marred her character, and she will not only 
mend, most cheerfully, the holes in her hus- 
band’s stockings, but the wounds in his heart, 
if any should ever be made by cruel hands. A 
woman so true, so loving, so unselfish in her 
father’s house, can not be less so in her Aus- 
‘band s house, and H. C. is a most fortunate man 
in drawing such a prize in the most dangerous 
of all lotteries. 

What would Angelica say, if she could look 
‘over my shoulder and see what I have written 
in my note-book? She would, with her usual 
modesty and humility, say: “ What a foolish 
man! Why, I am not an angel, if my name is 
Angelica.” And then she would snatch the 
pencil from my hand and draw it several times 
over these lines, adding, as another precaution : 
“ Be careful, sir, that you don’t drop your note- 
book, for some people, you know, can read 
even what has been scratched out. I only live 
to make those under the same roof with me 
happy, and I’m sure that isn’t much, so what’s 
the use of such glowing passages about me!“ 

Angelica is quite unconscious of the fact 
that H. C. will find her far above all silver and 
gold, for all she, thinks of doing it “only” to 
make him happy. She don’t seem to under- 
stand that that alone is a blessed, divine work, 
and allies her to the angels. 

Note V. Ten years ago, I opened my note- 
book to give H. C. and Angelica a place in it, 
and now I open it again to note down the fact 
that my most familiar friend L. M. has taken 
his sword out of its scabbard, and will not soon 
put it back again. And who is the foe? One 
of his best friends, and a very unselfish friend 
of all the race of man, Phrenology! L. M. has 
been reading two or three numbers of a phre- 
nological journal, and has suddenly found out 
that Phrenology is the greatest of all ‘dis- 
organizers; that it strikes at the very founda- 
tions of society, even at marriage. 


. “How so?” I asked, as we sat together, talk- 
ing of this great disorganizer. 

“ How so?” replied L. M. “ Well, I will tell 
you. It makes trouble between those who are 
contemplating a union with each other. It 
telis a man that the shape of the head, the 
prominence or depression of certain organs, 
decide infallibly what the character is, and the 
anxious lover, not wishing to leap before he 
has looked, says to the phrenologist: ‘ There’s 
a certain young lady coming into your office 


to-morrow, with a friend. She has no idea of 


having her head examined, but you can put 
your hand on her cranium, playfully, and then 
let me know just what she is.“ 

“ Go on with your case,” I replied, unable to 
suppress a smile. 

“ Well, a few days later, said anxious lover 
meets the man who professes to be perfect mas- 
ter of the great humbug and mischief-maker, 
Phrenology, and asks—with some diffidence, of 
course— Well, what about Miss A.’s head?“ 

“Not wishing to encourage or discourage 
any prospective marriage, which he can not 
know will be for the best, the phrenologist 
answers very discreetly, giving a very exact 
account of the developments. Anxious lover 
goes away—ponders on what he has heard— 
says within himself: ‘She'll never do—too 
much firmness—she’ll never yield to me; too 
little hope—she’ll always be discouraged, and 
I shall have to spend more time in encouraging 
and cheering her up than I can spare; too 
much caution—she’ll be afraid to do anything, 
and I shal! always have to be urging her for- 
ward. She's secretive, too—that’s bad, very 
bad in a woman; I mustn’t let my heart get 
engaged in that direction. Now, what do you 
think of all that?” 


“I must go a little farther back,” I answered, 
“and tell you that your premises are wrong. 
Phrenology does not, as you suppose it does, 
tell a man that the shape of the head, the promt- 
mence or depression of certain organs, decide 
infallibly what the character is. It may be that 
the man whose head is so shaped that he might 
very easily become a scamp, is one of the noble 
ones of the world, who ‘resist unto blood, 
striving against sin.’ Phrenology recognizes 
soul-struggles, inward warfares with evil in- 
clinations, heroic moral conquerors, victors 
over themselves, with badly-shaped heads.” 

“Tf your daughter were in love with a man 
who had a bad head, would you not wish to 
have her make her way out of love as fast as 
possible?“ asked L. M. with a look of triumph, 
as if he had caught me in a net from which I 
could not easily make my escape. 

“ Yes,” I replied; “if his life proved that his 
bad head ruled him; but if it proved that he 
was daily fighting a good fight, and bid fair to 
come’ off more than a cc:iqueror, I should say 
that my daughter had better marry him and 
help him run the race set before him. One of 
the highest and best uses of marriage is that it 
helps men and women to grow better, and, if 
I mistake not, Phrenology, for this very reason, 
if for no other, sets a high value upon marriage, 
and encourages it. 


[Serr., 


“ As to the anxious lover whom you instance, 
he is too easily frightened, and fails to under- 
stand the power of love. If the young lady 
whom he is afraid to marry has that love for 
him that many waters can not quench nor 
floods drown, her firmness will make her firm 
in her allegiance to him, and will save her 
from disagreeable obstinacy. If she has too 
little hope and too much caution, he will find 
noble work to do. As to her secretiveness, it 
will surely help her to keep what he confides 
to her, and he can, in time, make her as frank 
as is desirable, if he takes the right way to do 
it. The idea of mutual help is too much lost 
sight of in marriage. Men and women, too 
often ied by fancy rather than by love, marry 
without any idea of the self-sacrifice that is 
involved in being a helper. And certain it is 
that Phrenology, if consulted, would let men 
and maidens, on the verge of matrimony, know 
that they will have something to do for each 
other, and also that the opportunities for 
mutual benefit and mutual improvement that 
marriage affords prove it to be of God. 

“ Differently shaped heads need not make 
trouble between man and wife, and will not, if 
love reigns.” 

Here L. M. seemed to waver a little, and I 
thought he was inclined to put his sword back 
into the scabbard. j 

Note VI. H. C. and Angelica have become 
one; the knot has been tied, and, as they 
think, never to be untied, either in this world 
or the other. 

It would hardly be correct to call them 
enthusiastic lovers, for they are carnest lovers, 
serious lovers, sensible lovers, unselfish lovers, 
and a life full of joy and all good lies before 
them. They have married with the idea of 
giving as well as of recciving—they pour kind- 
nesses upon each other. Angelica is nothing 
less than divine in her unselfishness, and father 
and mother and brothers and sisters say “ she 
was always so.’ She did not marry with the 
idea uppermost in her mind of bettering her 
condition—of being waited on, and petted, and 
having a splendid time generally. She married 
with the principle of love strong within her. 
There is nothing she is not willing to do, or 
dare, or suffer to make H. C. happy, and so 
she has within herself abiding joy. When 
young men and maidens cease to be triflers in 
marriage; when they treat the subject with all 
the seriousness it deserves, and no longer make 
child’s play of it; when they get higher ideas 
of themselves and of life, and learn that the 
source of all happiness between the married, as 
well as the unmarried, is strong, holy, unselfish 
love, true marriages in the world will be greatly 
multiplied, and joy and happiness will rapidly 
increase. 

— fp a 


PASSIONATE reproofs are like medicines 
given scalding hot; the patient can not take 
them. If we wish to do good to those we re- 
buke, we should labor for meekness of wis- 
dom, and use soft words for hard arguments.— 
Dodd. 
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FASHIONABLE HATS. 

WE present for the consideration of our 
readers some specimens of the most fashion- 
able hats worn by ladies during this season. 
Of course it is not our purpose to recommend 
the adoption of any style, but simply to show 
them up, and leave the rest to the discretion of 
the reader. Simplicity and neatness in dress 
should be the aim of every member of society, 
whether she moves in select circles or is class- 
ed among “the lower twenty.” Some study 
style merely, some contrast, but few, we are 
sorry to say, have a sufficient regard for pro- 
priety. 


THE HENRIETTA. 


This hat is made of white pamilla braid 
trimmed with flutings of blue velvet and an 
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Fic. 1.—Tar HENRIETTA. 
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elegant marabout ſeather; this is the most ele- 
gant dress hat of tlie season for either ladies or 
misses. 


THE SARATOGA. 


This hat is made of pearl-colored braid 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade, with 


Fie. 2.— TRE SARATOGA. 


streamcrs at the back fastened with a pearl 
ornament—a very elegant promenade hat for 
ladies. 
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THE IDAHO. ig 


This hat is of a light pearl shade, with a 
metallic coating over the braid which renders 


Fie. 3.— TRR Iwano. 


it perfectly water-proof, and it will not fade by 
sun or air; it is trimmed with a fluting of brown 
velvet round the crown, with long streamers 
falling over the hair. 


THE ELITE. 
Hat of fine Dunstable braid, low crown, roll- 
ed brim, trimmed with velvet facing and a bow 


at the side, fastened with a straw and crystal 
ornament—a very stylish hat for a small boy. 


THE CINDERELLA. 
This hat is made of fine tulip braid, with 
rolled brim and round crown; the brim is faced 
with velvet, and an eagle's feather with an ele- 
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Fie. 5.— Tn CINDERELLA. 


gant marabout pompon is set in one side—a 
very becoming hat for small girls or boys. 

The above illustrations were furnished us by 
J. R. Terry, of 409 Broadway and 19 Union 
Square, who is one of the most enterprising 
hatters in our city. 
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A USEFUL FASHION—PAST AND PRESENT. 


While looking over a dusty collection of old engrav- 
ings, portraits, and other odds and ends, we happened on 
the print of which the accompanying engraving is a copy. 
Struck by the resemblance of the lady's toilet, in most 
respects, to the prevailing fashions of the present time, 
we determined to reproduce it. The volume from which 
the portrait had been formerty detached, on account of a 
marked phrenological featare, bears the date 1839, and 
the lady represented is spoken of as having died anme 
years before—at least five—-therefore the fashion of to- 
day is a revival of that of forty-five or fifty years ago. 
The elevated chignon with the back hair brushed tightly 
up, the front rolls or /résures, the pendulous ear- rings. 
and the low-necked dress are now conspicuous in the 
composition of a bel'e on the promenade or in the draw- 
ing- room. Moral considerations aside, let us give the brief 
hietory of this lady of the old beau monde, as we found 
it in the old book already alluded to. 

Mile. N., a young Parisienne, was so tenderly attached 
to a lady of her own age, that neither marriage nor the 
solicitations of her mother could induce her to leave her. 
Her friend died at a time when such an event was léast 
expected, but Mile. N. did not immediately exhibit any 
marked signe of grief, so that her friends deemed her re- 
signed to the loss of her companion. A day or two elapsed 
after the burial when she was found in her chamber quite 
dead, having committed suicide. A letter, addressed to 
her parents, disclosed the state of her mind previous to 
the fatal act, the substance of which was that she could 
not survive tho loss of her friend. In scanning the con- 
formation of the back-head of Miss N., it must be at 
once seen how very large the region of the social senti- 
mente appears. Mark the grent distance from the ear 
backward. It is an extraordinary instance, and the 
above account furnishes the surprising fact in connec- 
tion with so great a development. 

Thus has a fashion of wearing the hair contributed 
indubitable evidence in support of a phrenological claim, 
the organ of Friendship being rendered as strikingly 
prominent in her portrait as that disposition was noto- 
rious in her life and death. Tie an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.“ Verily a good end is subserved some- 
times by an apparently foolish caprice. 

(Hereafter, it is onr intention to give occasional 
“cuts,” illustrating the fashions as they are—if not 
always as they should be—for the benefit of our large 
circle of lady readers.—Ep. A. P. J.] 8 
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TOGGERY. 


Wuar is the use of toggery? Why not dress 
with a view to comfort, convenience, and good 
taste? The savage of Africa and the savage 
of our own Western wilds seem to delight in 
toggery. So do the Turks and Chinese. In- 
deed, it appears to be a common weakness or 
savage and civilized to love toggery. Little 
girls rig out their dolls and themselves with 
useless toggery. Great military generals and 
commodores pile on the toggery ; so the hrave 
redskins” decorate themselves with wampum, 
paint, and toggery after a successful scalping 
excursion. 

When the Englishman goes out for a sum- 


mer holiday or to the races, he loads and 


1 
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hampers himself with toggery, not to mention 
baskets and boxes of provender, ale, porter, 
beer, champagne, or whisky, enough, one 
would think, to last during a voyage around 
the Kingdom. But we need not go abroad to 
look for travelers’ toggery. Go to our watering- 
places. Look at the ladies’ trunks, big enough 
to hold “a heap” of dry goods—and at the 
ladies themselves! Look at their little heads, 
with those awful excrescences, loaded down 
with toggery. What can they have within 
their little craniums when so much is piled on 
outside? If one gives her whole mind to ex- 
ternals, what becomes of the internal? But, 
enough. The foolishness—not to say vanity and 
wickedness—of these things must be apparent 
to all unperverted minds. Good taste—even 
artistic excellence—requires no such nonsense; 


what is there in the way of dress more becom- - 


ing a gentleman than a suit—coat, vest, and 
pantaloons—all off the same piece, be it blue, 
black, or gray? 80, for a lady. We shall 
never forget the impression made on our 
admiring mind by a young lady dressed in 
this manner! The material was not expensive; 
frock, cape, and bonnet were made of the same 
material. She wore her hair short la Prin- 
cess of Denmark—and had no extra ribbons, 
rings, or toggery of any kind, and she was 
PRETTY. That realized to our mind the say- 
ing, “ beauty unadorned is adorned the most.” 

Those horses, and that carriage, with just 
enough harness for wse—and just enough 
material for strength and comfort, are far 
more tasteful than if covered with gold tassels, 
spangles, and other toggery. Of all people in 
the world, we should ignore useless toggery. 
Let savages, heathen, and foolish royalty shine 
in vain “pomp and ceremony” if they will; 
but let sensible Americans study simplicity, 
utility, comfort, and convenience. 


—— MM 


SPEND your time in nothing which you know 


must be repented of. Spend it in nothing, be 
it work or recreation, in which you might not 
pray for the blessing of God. Spend it in 
nothing which you could not review with a 
quiet conscience on your dying bed. Good ad- 
vice. [Should we not spend our money with 
the same care? Have we a moral right to use 
money in games of chance or in mere Inxuries ?] 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes {pfnite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mʒstertous teare, of aleepluse inner sight ; 
Lovely, but snienin it armee, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mre. Hemene, 


BEAUTIFUL. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


A MAIDEN In the swect spring time 
Sat listening to an evening chime; 
Her hair was like the rippling sea, 
Her eyes were like the stars, and she 
Was beautiful, 
And when the snmmer's silver sheen 
Clothed all the earth with loveliest green, 
She wandered o'er the fragrant lea, 
Exclaiming in her ecstasy— 
How beautiful 4 
In autumn time, one golden day, 
She gave her trusting heart away ; 
Then as she strolled beside a stream 
With him who won, ehe dreamed a dream 
Moet beautiful. 
When winter with its fleeting hours 
Froze ont the life of all the flowers, 
The maiden found she loved in vain, 
And dream of hera would ne'er again 
Be beautiful. 
Alas, when next the spring time came x 
And proved his false heart still the same, 
Her snowy robes were latd aside, 
For now she ne'er would be a bride 
All beautiful. 
And when again the summer breeze 
Swept o' er the blue, mysterious seas, 
Her waiting epirit heard a call 
From realms of ceaseless rest, where ail 
Is beautiful. 
Her waxen lipe we left apart, 
And eweetly o’er her broken heart 
We clasped her hands, as if in prayer, 
And twined pale blossoms in her hair 
So beautiful. 
A fading mound ‘neath autumn's sun 
Tells that her sad, brief race is run; 
The daistes withering in the frost 
Reproach the one for whom she lost 
Earth's beautiful, 
But from on high ber starry eyes 
Look downward through the dusky skies, 
And unto God her pure lips pray— 
Let him enjoy with me seme day 
Heaven's beautiful. 
— op — 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE HSTHETIO 
NATURE. 
— 0:-— 

WE condense from an article by Prof. James 
Waters, in the Pennsylvania School Journal, the 
following : 

A mind to be truly educated must be highly 
developed in all its intellectual, moral, and es- 
thetic nature. A well-balanced mind is pos- 
sessed of these powers in about equal propor- 
tions. A model mind is this well-balanced 
mind, stored with knowledge, trained to think, 
governed by principles, and skillful in recog- 
nizing the beauties of nature and art, and equally 
as skillful in detecting their deformities. While 
great attention is given to the cultivation of the 
intellectual and moral natures, but little regard 
is shown to the tmportance of developing the 
esthetic. If its maintenance and development 
depended entirely upon special training, it 
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might long since have been nearly obliterated. 
Like some flowers, which develop into fragrant 
beauty though left to care for themselves 
while we are busy training and nourishing our 
favorites, it springs up despite neglect, flour- 
ishing from the culture given to other qual- 
ities, and to our astonishment and delight 
blooms with beauty and fragrance. And in 
some instances, after lying dormant, or at least 
unobserved for many years, it crops out 
through and above the other faculties, healthy 
and beautiful, just as 
When Autumn comes forth on his mission of death, 
To revel in Summer's bright realm, 
To scatter the leaves with his pitiless breath, 
And the pride of the forest o’erwhelm; 


Then the mistletoe green in its beanty is seen 
Clinging true to its desolate elm.” 


If there be a liberal natural endowment of 
this faculty, and the other faculties are culti- 
vated to its neglect, it is not followed by dis- 
astrous results, as would be the case if the 
other faculties were neglected. Indeed, it 
sometimes appears to grow spontaneously if 
neglected. It is the first faculty discovered in 
the dawning intellect, as for instance, the in- 
fant recognition of beauty in the flame of a 
candle, and harmony in the soothing tones of 
the lullaby., When memory turns over her 
historic pages she revels among the beautiful 
pictures, the majestic scenery, and the swect, 
unwritten songs of childhood. When imagina- 
tion roams over her vast domains, she precedes, 
plucking the fairest fruits and sweetest flowers, 
and taking them into her chamber, “ bodies 
forth the form of things unknown,” and guides 
the poct’s pen while he “ gives to airy nothings 
a local habitation and a name.” She sum- 
mons all the organs of sense and all the sen- 
sations and emotions of the soul into her ser- 
vice. She delights in the shady woodlands, 
the towering precipice, the awful chasms, the 
mountain gorges, the expansive prairies, the 
winding rivers, the golden sunset, the darken- 
ing storm-cloud, the thundering cataract, the 
boundless ocean, the illimitable heavens. And 
not less does she enjoy the clegantly little. 
The tiniest machine, the delicate wing of the 
butterfly, the meshes of the spiders web, the 
coral rocks, the microscopic legions inhabiting 
a drop of water—upon whatever the eye turns 
she exercises her prerogative, and thereby may 
be develped. 

Into her spiritual chamber flow musical har- 
monies inaudible to grosser ears. She hears 
sweet music in the sighing of a reed, in the 
gushing of a rill, a plaintive story in the pass- 
ing breeze, a majestic strain in the roar of the 
ocean; and in earth’s echoes she catches the 
diapason ‘of the spheres. All the powers of 
the soul and body are laid under tribute to 
add to her treasures. 

We may affirm that God takes care of the 
esthetic nature of children when the intellect 
and morals are properly developed. Where- 
soever 2 thorough discipline of the reasoning 
powers is instituted; wheresoever memory is 
stored with information which can be called 
up at will; wheresoever the imagination has j 
been trained to form delicate, complicated, or N 
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grand conceptions; wheresoever abstraction 
has been led over the realms of nature, science, 
and art, and taught to classify, if the percep- 
tive faculties are in a healthy state, there we 
need take no thought how to begin the devel- 
opment of the taste, for already it is largely 
developed. A few illustrations will suffice to 
show the truthfulness of this position. A 
savage, for instance, stands upon the brow of 
a precipice, from which he looks down into 
immeasurable depths, and commands a view of 
vast prairies, broad woodlands, winding rivers, 
and lofty mountains. He is conscious of no 
emotion of special pleasure, but moves with 
stupid insensibility amid the sublimest scen- 
ery. Now place the cultivated man on the 
same spot. Instantly he experiences indescrib- 
able pleasure. His soul swells with an ecstasy 
of motion which no language can express. The 
same contrast is observable in the same indi- 
vidual at different periods of life. Objects 
which childhood could not appreciate are 
sources of delight to manhood. The cultiva- 
tion of the reasoning powers enables the mind 
to trace the noble significance of things. It is 
thus led through and beyond the material into 
the ideal world, through the finite into the in- 
finite, through nature up to nature’s God,” 
introduced into a new kingdom, in which old 
things become invested with new interest, and 
gross things become radiant with beauties in- 
visible to the vulgar eye. To enjoy, we must 
understand. To understand, we must reason, 
think, study, exercise all the powers that can 
throw light upon or receive impressions from 
the subject. Nothing is more apparent than 
the difference between the cultivated and the 
uncultivated in regard to their appreciation of 
sublime actions, motives,characters,sentiments, 
especially if we embrace in the term cultivated 
only those whose morals and intellects are 
equally developed. However, the emotion of 
taste in the contemplation of a moral action 
or sentiment is wholly independent of the 
moral emotion, and is experienced as fully, to 
all appearances, in the mind of the atheist as 
in the heart of the most devout man of God. 
In reviewing the lives of eminent poets, how 
poignant the reflection that many of them have 
given us no assurance that they have followed 
as well as found the better way to that realm 
where exist beauty and sublimity which 
mortal eye hath not seen nor imagination 
pictured ! 

But while the cultivated atheist may enjoy 
as largely the emotions of beauty and sublimity 
as the Christian, there is one field of observa- 
tion from which he excludes himself. The 
Christian’s faith and hope open to the soul the 
sublimest field of view, the loftiest themes, and 
the most magnificent expressions of creative 
energy and infinite love. What can so elevate 
the whole man, and so refine his whole nature, 
as the honest, hearty reception of revealed 
truth—truth too grand for human conception, 
and attracting the admiration of angels? 

Thus far we have considered taste in its de- 
velopment through the cultivation of the other 
faculties. We now pass to the consideration 


‘magnificence. 


of its development where it exists in a marked 
degree, by means of special training. 

To this end, in the first place, should be 
studied models combining the beautiful with 
the sublime in the highest possible perfection. 
The appreciation of beauty is much more com- 


mon than the appreciation of sublimity, be- 


cause it does not require so much study., The 
common herd, in view of a magnificent paint- 
ing, say, Those are pretty men and handsome 
women,” and pass on, while a better developed 
taste gazes for hours, studying its import, en- 
larging its own capacity, and drinking in its 
It recognizes the grandeur 
and sublimity of those bright faces and pretty 
forms. The same is true in regard to sculp- 
ture, poetry, and natural scenery. They must 
be studied to be enjoyed. The esthetic nature 
must be disciplined to follow where genius 
cuts her way. Indeed, it requires a master 
mind to follow at once, with sure footing, 
where a great artist leads. Common minds 
must study hard, attentively, persistently, or 
the higher esthetics is a sealed book forever. 
Few men are able at once to recognize the 
delicate sentiment in Moore’s oft-quoted lines: 
The heart, like a tendril accustomed to cling, 
Let it grow where it will, can uot flourish alone, 
Bat will turn to the nearest, loveliest thing 
It can twine itself round, and make closer its own." 
Or the exquisite beauty of Goldsmith’s com- 
parison : 
„As some tall cliff that lifts its awfal form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm; 

Though ‘round ite breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.“ 

If in these sportive exercises the intentions 
of genius are slowly revealed, how much 
more difficult to discover the full import of her 
master-pieces, to keep pace with her when “in 
her lofty flights she leaps from mountain peak 
to mountain peak, flies on the lightning’s wing, 
and bathes in the dazzling light of the spirit- 
world!” 

Secondly. This faculty must be frequently 
exercised, not only upon the productions of 
others, but upon the productions of its posses- 
sors. He that would see clearly, must use his 
eyes daily. He that would think well, must 
think much. He that Maid strengthen his 
muscles, must exercise them regelarly. Bo he 
that would improve his taste, must exercise it 
frequently. And upon no production can he 
exercise it so advantageously as his own, be- 
cause his own he understands more thoroughly, 
and in it should, and generally does, take more 
interest. Good taste is an acquisition to be 
found only by the laborious student. “ There is 
no excellence without Jabor.” Cowper is said 
to have spent on an average half an hour to 
each line of poetry. All artists, in whatever 
department they labor, make repeated sallies, 
endure a thousand disappointments, and cor- 
rect as many blunders, before they can claim 
the victory. Exercise then, hopefully, patiently, 
constantly exercise the power within you. Na- 
ture presents you her infinite variety of land- 
scape; earth unlocks her hidden treasures; the 
forests resound with delightful strains; the 
heavens array themselves in the gorgeous rai- 


ment of gold and purple garments, and at night 
her sable robes are flecked with ten thousand 
gems. 

The world of letters is teeming with books, 
the world of art is rich with paintings, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, and all are yours— 
yours to study—yours to enjoy—yours to per- 
petuate—yours ‘to improve. Heed their sum- 
mons, love the beautiful and sublime, follow 
where they lead, contemplate the great and the 
good, detest the evil, and a rich good taste will 
be the result. 


— 64> 
MEMORY. 


Fam and gentle was Memory at the first. As 
a blissful dreamer, she wanders among the 
groves of Eden to cull from its garden treasures 
the earliest buddings of hope—the earliest 
flowers of experience. Oh, how rich and 
sweet were the garlands then twined by her 
angel-fingers! Not yet was the rose guarded 
by its thorny panoply, for, from the rude ap- 
proach of contaminated fingers, it needed no 
protection. Well pleased was Memory then 
with her gentle duties. She viewed with de- 
light the fresh green footstool of Omnipotence, 
and feeling that “it was good,” she determined 
to gild the Past, as it rolled from the bosom of 
the Present, with the fadeless picturings of her 
own golden pencil. Delighted with the tri- 
umphs of her skill, she kissed Creation’s last 
best gifts, as side by side they slept on an em- 
erald bank, in the shade of the tree of know} 
edge ; and after that, ever-present to their men- 
tal eyes, were the picturings of Memory, and 
even what oblivion had already commenced to 
gather to itself, seemed touched by the wand 
of the Undying. , 

Time fled. The odor pr the. garden lost 
their pristine sweetness, Ind the song-birds 
gave forth melancholy tones, All angels, save 
him with the flaming sword—the guardian of 
the tree of life—had forsaken humanity’s first 
home; and they of the earth, earthy, who had 
slept on the emerald bank, were also gone. 

Away, away, over hill and over dale, where 
the birds sang—where the serpents hissed— 
where the brambles grew—where the liens 
roared—where the earth gave forth its fruits— 
and where the riplets of the rivulet laughed in 


the bright sunbeam—away, away wandered 


the wanderers. They had plucked the fruit 
from the tree of knowledge, and good and evil, 
strangely mixed and mingled, ever after gave 
taste to the waters which they drank from the 
golden goblet of existence. 

When the fair angel, Memory, saw this, she 
regretted what she had done. She had given 
to the wandering children of Humanity the fa- 
tal gift of retrospection ; and now, when they 
looked back on the pictures of the Past, they 
would find them dotted with accusations and 
sources of regret. Behind them, the-handwri- 
ting of condemnation might be discerned ; and 
before, were the dark chill waters of the sea of 
death. And Memory sighed within herself, 
and if she could, she would have recalled the 
terrible gift which she had imparted with a kiss. 
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By-and-by Memory became more reconciled 
to the duty she had imposed on herself, and 
the gift she had bestowed ; for she found more 
of delight in penciling the good which was 
done by the children of the earth, than of sor- 
row in giving record to the evil. Besides, she 
collected in her vast store-houses beautiful and 
innocent creations—gems of thought—to be 
arranged by the artists of Taste and Fancy in 

the museums of the soul. From these gems so 

much of delight was originated, that in their 
contemplation the dark dottings of error’s rec- 
ord were often entirely overlooked. Seeing this, 
Memory was gladdened, and, till now, has con- 
tinued the most faithful of the angels of the 
earth. By her agency the sphere of man’s men- 
tal sojournings is extended throughout all Past 
time, instead of being limited to the flecting 
and transitory Present. The dream which so 
much delighted the philosopher she recalls, 
and the more than dream which gave raptures 
to the lover. In tottering age she renews the 
innocence of childhood, till all the wrinkles on 
the brow of care are chased away, and the 
heaven of fancy glitters with the “golden 
fires” of the ideal. 

To those who are covered with the leprosy 
of crime, the picturings of Memory are indeed 
terrible. They serve as mirrors, in which de- 
formity is bodied forth in the full expression 
of mute though denunciatory compunction. 
Hideous is the aspect which they give to vice, 
while virtue they decorate with the garments 
of beauty. 

Reader, be the duties which Memory per- 
forms for thee a well-spring of delight, as un- 
ending as the Eternal. New Orleans Delta. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


In a work on “ The Champagne Country,” 
Mr. Robert Tomes, United States consular agent 
at Rheims, describes his impressions of what 
he saw, as follows: 

“The great cathedral was proof against that 
severest test of sublimity—familiarity. For 
eighteen months I saw it almost every hour of 
the day, and hardly less often in the night. 
Waked at early dawn by the sonorous chimes 
of ite bells, my eyes, as I lay abed, first opened 
upon the massive structure. Though dimly 
visible in the gray twilight, I was fully con- 
scious of its majestic presence. It seemed to 
reveal itself to my consciousness by some spir- 
itual force, while still dark and indistinct to my 
obscured vision. There was a feeling akin to 
that of which every one is conscious on the 
approach of a storm, when there is not only 
visible the thunder-cloud to herald its coming, 
but a vague influence which mysteriously in- 
dicates its nearness to all, even to the blind. 

“Those who have studied architecture say 
that the cathedral at Rheims is remarkable 
above all other structures for its unity. They 
declare that it must have arisen out of the con- 
ception of some single mind of genius. One 
in his enthusiasm, calls it ‘ petrified music.’ 
This harmony of parts and proportions in so 
large a structure is indeed marvelous, and is 
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undoubtedly one of the essential causes of its 
effect as a work of art.. * 

“<Tt is a religious poem carved out by the 
sculptor, says Baron Taylor; ‘it is an anima- 
ted book which relates in action the legends of 
saints, episodes from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and subjects taken from the history of 
Rheims.“ 

[We take it that Mr. Tomes has large Vene- 
ration, Spirituality, Sublimity, and Ideality. 
He would take off his hat when passing a 
church, while another, less developed in these 
organs, would regard such a structure with in- 
difference, or as Christians regard the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. It was a sense of the sacred 
in the architect which awakened the same 
sense in Mr. Tomes.—Eb. ] 


On Physialogg. 


4 Knowledge of the structure and functions of the buman body 
should guide us tn all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
Itfe.—Osbanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack ef knowledge.—Heves Iv. 6, 


OAUSE OF ILL HEALTH. 


Ir is quite certain that man is the most dar- 
ing violator of natural law to be found in the 
animal kingdom. He is not only absolutely 
reckless, but persistent and obstinate in his 
course of transgressing ; indeed, he is original 
and ingenious in his methods of attack upon 
himself. God has made man upright, but he 
has sought out many inventions to make him- 
self crooked, so that an army of men find con- 
stant and lucrative employment in patching 
and mending the bodies of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Here is a regiment of men with forceps 
to pull out teeth that should last a lifetime— 
for they were not designed to ache, but were 
given toman toeat with. There a host of men 
are using pills, powders, plasters, and every va- 
riety of panacea to cure the ills of the unfortu- 
nate. Do we have any reason to believe that 
the brute creation, when allowed to control it- 
self and follow instinct, suffers as we do? Do 
they bleat and bellow with the toothache? 
Do they suffer from colds? Are they afflicted 
with chronic diseases ? Can powders and plas- 
ters be of service to them? Why do we yield 
so casily to fatigue, and fall a prey to disease 
so readily? Can it be true that weakness of 
body indicates strength of soul—that a narrow 
chest insures a broad heart—that a sickly con- 
stitution is favorable to a saintly life—that 
physical infirmity is a proof of spiritual power ? 
It is ridiculous nonsense to suppose such 
things. We are to love God with all our heart, 
soul, and strength; and the more heart, soul, 
and strength we have, the more we can love 
God. The fact is, we have allowed the animal 
to get the better of the angel of our nature. 
We eat too much, and too fast. We drink too 
much of that which is not agua pura. We 
chew, and smoke, and snuff tobacco. We go 
to bed late, and get up late. We do not get 
sufficient sleep, and we allow the anxieties of 
life to drive us to disease. 


([Szpr., 


OVERTAXED BRAINS. 
Homan life is in many respects worth more 
than it was a hundred years ago. An English 
journal says: We no longer, as a rule, eat and 
drink to excess, as our ancestors did; we do 


‘not invite apoplexy by covering our heads with 


a cap of dead hair [except the barristers and 
judges in the English courts]; and swathing 
our throats in folds of unnecessary linen; our 
sanitary arrangements are a hundred-fold better, 
and our town-dwellers see much more of the 
country, and taste much more of the country 
air, Yet it is certain that nervous disorders are 
greatly on the increase, and is to be feared that 
the excitement of modern life is introducing 
new maladies while removing old. A physi- 
cian of the early or middle Georgian era said 
that a large proportion of the deaths of English- 
men was due to repletion. The proportion 
under that head is now very much less; but 
what we have gained in one direction we have 
lost in another. Among the intellectual and 
mercantile classes of the present day, the great- 
est danger to life is from nervous exhaustion. 
We make too serious and too incessant demands 
on the most delicate part of our structure, and 
the whole fabric gives way under paralysis, or 
heart complaint, or softening of the brain, or 
imbecility, or insanity. Disease of the heart is 
constantly sweeping off our men of intellect 
and the vast size of our modern lunatic asy- 
lums, together with the frequent necessity of 
adding to their number, is a melancholy proof 
of the overwrought state of a large part of the 
population. 


The lamentable suicide of Admiral Fitzroy 
recently brings us face to face with the depress- 
ing fact that modern civilization is a brilliant, 
but a relentless despot, to whom, in some shape 
or other, our foremost men are called upon to 
render up their lives. The evidence given at 
the inquest brings out the pitiable story with 
Only too great clearness, At sixty years of age, 
while still preserving the external appearance 
of a man ten years younger, he who had saved 
so many lives from the perils of the deep, was 
brought to that pass of profound mental 
wretchedness and depression that self-inflicted 
death scemed the only haven of relief from 
the sheer misery of being. It is, perhaps, not 
unworthy of note, that Admiral Fitzroy was a 
near relative of the famous Lord Castlereagh, 
who committed suicide in a very similar man- 
ner. It may be that there is a tendency to this 
form of insanity in the family, since it is well 
known that such a predisposition may lurk in 
the blood, and reveal itself from time to time 
in repeated acts of self-murder. But it is more 
probable that, in Admiral Fitzroy’s as in Lord 
Castlereagh’s case, the origin of the suicidal 
madness is to be traced to brain-disturbance re- 
sulting from overwork. The Prime Minister 
gave way under the toil and responsibility of 
guiding such a country as England through 
one of the most difficult crises of her history— 
a task rendered the more difficult by the un- 
popularity of his acts among the masses of the 
people. The scientific man has been worn-out 
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by the weight of continual cares resulting from 
his post as meteorological officer of the Board 
of Trade. Both succumbed to demands which 
they had probably not the physical strength to 
answer beyond a certain point. In the case of 
Admiral Fitzroy, we sce laid out before us on 
the inquest all the steps by which the melan- 
choly result was reached. He had been a 
handsome man, with a fine, vigorous presence, 
a genial manner, and an amiable disposition. 
With the accumulating pressure of his work— 
which, it should be recollected, involved calcu- 
lations of the utmost nicety, whereon the safety 
of many lives depended—he became depressed 
in spirits, peculiar in manner, reduced in per- 
son. He acquired that terrible inability to 
sleep which is one of the most dreadful of 
those means by which nature avenges the 
abuse of the mental power; and he was forced 
to take opium at night—at one time to an ex- 
tent which threatened serious consequences. 
[A very foolish resort. A Turkish bath, a low 
diet, and recreation would have done him 
good, whereas the opium only did harm, aggra- 
vating the difflculty.] The right side of the 
heart became weak in its action; the brain 
showed symptons of paralysis; his medical 
attendant dreaded the advent of insanity, 
and warned him that he must refrain from 
mental work ; his servants noticed that he gave 
strange and inappropriate answers to ques- 
tions; his friends remarked that he could not 
make np his mind on any subject, which he 
admitted to be the case; he had noises in the 
ears, and twitchings of the hands. His inti- 
mate friend, Captain Maury, told him that he 
“wanted dynamic force,” meaning nervous 


power. In other words, the subtile organise- . 


tion of nerves and brain was worn out, or, 
perhaps we should rather say, plunged into a 
state of abnormal and terrible excitement, in 
which the perceptions became confused, and 
nothing remained clear but the pain and hope- 
lessness of life. Then the desperate hand was 
raised against its own existence, and we read 
the termination of the story in the verdict of 
“Temporary Insanity.” And much the same 
story must, doubtless, be told of the other sui- 
cide of the week, Mr. Prescott, the banker. 


That men of intellect are peculiarly liable to 
mental disease might be safely supposed, with- 
out any direct evidence, from the very nature 
of intellect and the work it has to perform. 
Genius, whether it exhibits itself in literature, 
art, or science, is the result of a peculiar fine- 
ness and sensitiveness of the nervous system, 
whithout which great men would be nothing 
more than ordinary men, and having which 
they are often martyrs as well ag conquerors. 
The possession of this delicate and subtile 
framework enables them to perceive what 
others would pass over; but it also lays them 
open to shocks and jars of which the more ro- 
bust would not be conscious. Too often in the 
end, if not in the beginning, genius, as a witty 
French author once said, “is a disease of the 
nerves.” The brain becomes unnaturally 
4 sharpened, and eats into itself. The whole 
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physique suffers from the undue strain on its 
most exquisite part. The ethereal spirit that 
sits within this mesh of nerves and arterics 
and fibers suffers with the suffering of that 
marvelous mechanism on which it is depend- 
ent for its earthly existence. The same weck 
in which we hear of Admiral Fitzroy’s suicide 
brings us news of Gencral Kmety expiring, 
prematurely old, at fifty. Swift dying in 
moody mania—Sir Isaac Newton with intel- 
lect temporarily shattered, Johnson oppressed 
by thick-coming fancies; Cowper overcome by 
them ; Sir Walter Scott, excited to such a pitch 
of mental activity that le “could not leave off 
thinking,” and moved about among familiar 
scenes with a sense of ghostly unreality; 
Southey struck down from his height of liter- 
ary fame into mere imbecility ; Buckland smit- 
ten in his strength; Lyman Blanchard, Hay- 
don, and Hugh Miller perishing by their own 
hands, these are only a few instances of that 
fate whieh so often overtakes men of unusual 
powers. And to these must be added several 
cases occurring of late years, in which, without 
the mind being at all affected, our prominent 
statesmen, such as Lord Herbert and Sir George 
Cornwall Lewis, have died prematurely from 
exhaustion. The fact is that much is expccted 
from those to whom much has been given. 


They become committed to work which can 


not be divided, and they fall as much in the 
service of their country as though they had 
perished on the field of battle orthe sinking 
deck. 

[In the foregoing article, nothing is said of 
the unphysiological habits of the madmen 
and the suicides. It is not even hinted that 
they totally ignored the laws of life and health, 


which every sensible man ought to observe. 


Nothing is said as to how much wine, beer, 
and other liquors they drank, nor how many 
other excesses they indulged in. But it ia left 
to be inferred that the gentlemen died martyrs 
to “ overtasked brains.” Now we demur here. 
This is a one-sided way of stating the case, 
and we venture the assertion, that where one 
has died from over-brain work, ten died from 
overeating, overdrinking, and a want of at- 
tention to the bodily conditions. Vigorous out- 
of-door exercise; plain and simple food with- 
out stimulants; regular sleep; a daily wash 
or hand-bath, and attention to the moral and 
spiritual necessities by daily devotions, would 
have fortified and saved them.] 
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DIPTHERIA. 


22 


BY DR. R. T. TRALL. 


[Ar the suggestion of a valued friend, we re- 
publish the following, for the benefit of those 
who ought to read it.— Ep. A. P. J.] 

So far as Hygienic medication has been tried 
in this disease, ita incomparable superiority 
over all the drug systems has been fully sus- 
tained. Of several cases subjected to the water- 
treatment, to the exclusion of all drugs, which 
have come under the cognizance of Hydro- 
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pathic physicians, all have recovered. This 
result seems to confirm the opinion I have 
often had occasion to express, viz., that there 
is scarcely any form of acute febrile or inflam- 
matory disease known to physicians which is 
not curable, provided the efforts of nature are 
judiciously aided by water, air, temperature, 
and general regimen, und not interfered with 
by the administration of poisonous drugs. 

Among the drug remedies which are most 
frequently prescribed by Allopathic physicians 
are calomel, chlorate of potash, chlorate of lime 
or soda, common salt, sesqui-chloride of iron, 
sulphate of zinc, antimony, caustic applica- 
tions of nitrate of silver, with various tonics 
and stimulants, as quinine, wine, porter, beef- 
tea, etc. 

The proper and the only rational plan of 
medication consists in local and general bath- 
ing, regulated precisely and at all times by the 
local distress and superficial temperature of 
the patient, and a due regard to pure air and 
proper ventilation. The patient is not inclined. 
to take, and does not require food of any kind 
until the severity of the local inflammation 
and the violence of the fever has naturally 
abated. The practice of continually stuffing 
the patient on stimulating slop-food, or on food 
of any kind, because he is weak and prostrated, 
is a most pernicious one, and is enough of 
itself to cause a fatal termination in many 
cases. In these low diatheses and malignant 
forms of disease all the powers of the constitu- 
tion are struggling with all their energies to 
throw out the morbid matter. If they succeed, 
the patient will recover; but if this effort is 
unsuccesstul, the patient must die. He has no 
ability, until this struggle is decided, to digest 
food; and to cram his stomach with it, or to 


„irritate the digestive organs with tonics and 


stimulants, is merely adding fuel to the fire; it 
is adding another to the great burden the vital 
powers are obliged to sustain, and thus Jessen- 
ing the chances for nature to effect a cure. 
Cold wet cloths, well covered with dry ones, 
should be applied to the throat, as in cases of 
quinsy and croup; frequent sips of cool water 
may be taken, sufficiently to allay the painful 
sensations of thirst; the bowels should be freed 
by copious enemas of tepid water; the feet, if 
inclined to be cold, must be kept warm and 


comfortable by warm flannels or bottles of hot 


water; when the head is hot, painful, or the 
brain inclined to delirium, a cold cloth should 
be applied to the forehead and crown of the 
head, and the whole surface should be sponged 
with tepid or moderately cold water so often 
as the surface becomes very warm.. When the 
whole surface is very dry and hot, the wet. 
sheet pack is the most appropriate. In the 
latter stage of the. disease, when the heat on 
the surface inclines to be irregular and the 
extremities to become cold, the warm bath, if 
practicable, is the best appliance. Under this 
management the patient will, in most cases, be 
fairly convalescent within one week from the 
attack. Occasionally, however, the disease 
will continue to nearly or quite the end of the 
second week.— W. C. J., April, 1860. 
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PAPA“ S DARLING. 
BY EBEN REXFORD. 


Ware face in frame of yellow gold, 
Blue eyes, divinely clear; 

Mine own to love, and keep, and hold, 
Through many a coming year. 


Come nestle in these arms of mine, 
Come kies me on my cheek; 

With arch lips, red as royal wine, 
Your pure, child-language speak. 


And this is mine, is all my own, 
To guard from earthly sin, 

This pare child-angel from the throne 
Where life's best joys begin. 


Oh! little mystery of mine, 
I look into your eyes, 

And see within their depths divine 
The lights of Paradise. 


I ece, adown the coming years, 
The path that you must tread, 

Closed in by prayers and hopes and fears, 
By God's good angels led. 


God bless you, little child of mine, 
And guide you, after life, 

To where the lights of Heaven shine 
Above the world's wild strife. 


— — — 


TWO OF OUR SANITARY HEROINES. 
MRS. HOGE AND MRS. HUSBAND. 


Ir the teachings of the past afford any 
standard by which we can judge of the effects 
of the great war through which this country 
has recently passed, we may expect during this 
and the following decade the utmost vigor and 
activity of mind on the part of the American 
nation. And the topic upon which there will 
be the greatest amount of vigorous thinking, 
fine writing, and eloquent discourse will be 
the mutual relations of the different classes of 
society. The great battles were fought over 
this question. The grand issue which we may 
consider as settled by the war, and by the legis- 
lation which has followed it, is that race and 
color are no basis upon which to found legal 
distinctions between persons in this country. 
The question which is destined to agitate the 
American mind more than any other of a 
social and political character is this: whether, 
in the nature of things, any essential legal 
difference should exist between individuals on 
account of sex. 

Probably no one circumstance has been 
more influential in raising this question to 
prominence than that wonderful display of 
patriotism, fortitude, self-sacrifice, Christian 
charity, and brilliant executive talents which 
was made by the women of the United States 
during our terrific civil conflict. Up to the 
year 1861 there had been a few shining in- 
stances, a few golden deeds which gleamed 
from the dark and stormy headlands of history 
like watch-fires o'er the deep. The Greek 
Antigone had braved the anger of a tyrant and 
a cruel death to secure for the body of her 
slaughtered brother a hallowed burial. Alces- 
tis had furnished heathen phildsophy with its 
finest instance of vicarious suffering by under- 
going death in the stead of her husband. And 
later history has not been entirely wanting in 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. 


cases where the severities of war have been 
mitigated by the gentleness, the love, and the 
sacrifice of the wife, the sister, the mother, or 
the daughter of a warrior. 

The last war in which England engaged 
afforded the finest illustration that had occurred 
up to that time of the ability of woman to 
render organized, systematic, and most effective 
support to armies in the field. But the Cri- 
mean War with its Florence Nightingale is 
dwarfed into insignificance both by the magni- 
tude of our armaments and the host of noble- 
hearted women who unostentatiously, and 
without expecting or desiring celebrity, walked 
in the footsteps of Florence Nightingale as far 
as she went, many of them surpassing her in 


the sacrifices they made and the good they 


accomplished. 

We have selected the two characters at the 
head of this article, not from partiality, or 
because they are more deserving of general 
mention than a score of others, but because in 
their mental developments, their social charac- 
teristics, and the work they did for the soldier, 
each represents a Jarge class, and female sani- 
tary laborers are found to divide themselves 
naturally into one or the other of these classes. 
One may be called the woman of philanthropic 
impulse; the other, the woman of patriotic 
principle. 

Mrs. Hoge is perhaps as widely known 
throughout the country, and particularly in the 
great Northwest, as any lady in the United 
States. Her home is Chicago, Ill. She went 
there twenty years ago, when that city had 
about one eighth the number of inhabitants it 
has now. The business of her husband and 
her own social connections and sympathies, 
which are naturally of the widest range, ex- 
panded with the marvelous growth of that 
city and the splendid region of which it is the 
commercial emporium. But her life was, for 
the most part, domestic and comparatively 
secluded until the breaking out of the war. 
Her first act was to give both her sons 
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promptly and freely to the service. For 
the year following, that is, during 1861 
and a part of 1862, she remained ut 
home knitting and sewing for the sol- 
diers and pursuing the usual routine of 
her domestic life. It was not then ap- 
parent that extraordinary demands of a 
sanitary character would be made upon 
the mothers and daughters of those who 
had taken the field. But in the summer 
of 1862 the country, or at least all think- 
ing and far-sighted patriots of both sexes, 
and it may be added in both sections of 
the country, were convinced that the 
nation had entered upon a long and de- 
termined struggle, a conflict in which 
the endurance of great armies would be 
tested by the most strenuous military ex- 
ertions, resulting in an incalculable 
amount of suffering. To become alive 
toa fact like this was, with such a charac- 
teras Mrs. Hoge, to feel herself summon- 
ed to a new and arduous field of labor. 
She realized that the women of America could 
never discharge their duty in the trying hour 
if all remained quietly by their firesides. The 
hearts of her countrywomen, she knew, were 
sufficiently devoted, but there was needed 
organization and systematic labor conducted 
on one plan and acting upon one principle. 
And without hesitation, or pausing to inquire 
whether there might not be others better fitted 
than herself to engage in labors so arduous and 
services so beneficent, she entered straight- 
way upon a line of activity in which she did 
not weary, from which she did not retire until 
in the summer of 1865 the echo of the last 
cannon boom died away over the weary land. 


Her circumstances placed her above the 
necessity of strict economy. Both her sons 
were in the field; one at the head of a com- 
pany, the other at the head of a brigade, and 
she knew no reason why the magnificent 
natural endowments that God had given her 
should not be as promptly and as thoroughly 
devoted to patriotic labor as the valor of the 
soldier, the talent of the general, or the wisdom 
of the statesman. Beginning in her own city, 
she moved in circles that grew constantly 
wider and wider, until the lines of her activity 
embraced all the loyal States, and she was 
constantly moving from metropolis to metro- 
polis on her self-imposed and self-sustained 
mission. Devoid of any personal vanity, and 
without any desire to agitate the question of 
the relative power and value of the sexes, she 
addressed herself directly in the most sensible 
way, and by the most practical methods, to 
accomplish her objects. If a Soldier's Aid 
Society was in existence, she first called upon 
its officers and requested the organization to 
come together for the purpose of meeting her. 
If none had been formed, she called upon the 
more prominent and noble-hearted ladies of 
the town or city, and proposed to assist them 
in the work of starting one. Her fame gener- 
ally preceded her; her elevated personal char- 
acter and the consummate dignity of her 
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manner were such as to insure her a 
most favorable reception and large audi- 
ences of ladies. To these she frequently 
read a simple but elegantly written nar- 
rative of what she had herself seen in the 
army hospitals. These touching inci- 
dents of patriotism, courage, devotion, 
fidelity to the memory of the loved at 
home, and heroic patience under the 
hardships and agonies of soldier life, 
were admirably calculated to touch the 
sympathetic bosoms of her auditors. 
When their hearts had thus become en- 
listed in the work, it was easy to direct 
the enthusiasm which her words had 
kindled. She explained to them in an 
informal and business-like way the pre- 
cise wants of the soldier in the field, 
what to make for him and what not to 
make for him, what to send and how to 
send it; and if any were inclined to 
offer their services as army nurses, she 
explained the requirements of the office 
they proposed to assume, and gave practical 
directions respecting the avenues by which 
they could in the best manner and under the 
most favorable auspices reach the soldier and 
labor fur him. Tours of this kind were varied 
by visits to the armies in the field, where she 
labored with great earnestness and assiduity in 
whatsoever her hand found to do for the 
soldier, and after a few weeks of what would 
have been to most persons exhausting activity, 
she hurried back with a fresh store of touching 
narratives, and a heart more aflame with the 
glow of patriotic devotion, to make new appeals 
to the army of home laborers. 

In the summer of 1863 she planned, organ- 
ized, set on foot, and carried through the great 
Chicago Fair. Mrs. Livermore was her con- 
stant coadjutor, and she found able assistants 
among the gentlemen; but it is generally con- 
ceded in Chicago and throughout the country 
that the colossal magnitude of that fair, and its 
splendid results, reaching the net sum of eighty 
thousand dollars, were due to the strong brain, 
the large heart? and the splendid executive 
ability of Mrs. Hoge. ; 

There is something as admirable and as im- 
pressive in this unexpected display of first-class 
ability on the part of a woman somewhat 
advanced in life as there is in the spectacle of 
a Cincinnatus being called from tbe plow- 
handles to wield the sword of imperial author- 
ity, or the first of American soldiers who, in 
1860, was a quiet leather dealer and tanner in 
a remote city of the country, and four years 
after stood before the world the greatest captain 
of the age. For a woman to start up thus from 
the parlor, the sitting-toom, and the cradle of 
her children, where the principal part of her 
life had been spent, and properly spent, into 
such a career of beneficence, gives us the same 
surprise and delight as though some master 
performer should seat himself by a parlor 
organ which for years had aided a family in 
their daily devotions, bringing cheer to the 
weury, or gladdening the heart of childhood, 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. HUSBAND. 


and discovering stops that were unseen before, 
should draw from it a whole tide of choral 
symphonies in volume sufficient to fill the 
arches of St. Peter's. 

Turn we now to the other face and the other 
character. We have called Mrs. Husband a 
woman of philanthropic impulse, not because 
she is at all lacking in patriotic sentiment or 
strong conviction, but because such a tempera- 
ment and organization as this is a collection of 
fine impulses rather than a structure of admir- 
able principles. The practical difference be- 
tween the charities of these ladies is, that while 
one looks upon men in masses and operates on 
a fixed system, the other individualizes and 
regards humanity in the concrete. It is im- 
possible to say which of these ladies did the 
most good; in this respect they may be called 
a noble pair of sisters. Each of them left 
homes of comfort and elegance and wide circles 
of friends, and Mrs. Husband, like Mrs. Hoge, 
put forward her sons first, and willingly saw 
them enter the service. Neither of them 
seemed to belong to their families or to their 
friends while the war lasted, but to be wholly 
given over, devoted, in the legitimate and em- 
phatic sense of that word, to the welfare of the 
soldier. Only He who notes the falling of the 
sparrow, and has numbered the hairs of our 
head, who keeps a record of all the good 
Samaritans and all the Dorcases on earth, who 
notes the brightening of the weary eye at the 
approach of the Sisters of Charity, and sees 
the slow, dropping tear wiped from the cheek 
that begins to blanch with the oncoming frost 
of death, only He can tell the amount of good 
which these women, and the class they repre- 
sent, accomplished. Mrs. Husband is a person 
of the strongest womanly sympathies. She is 
broader in her range of attractions than Mrs. 
Hoge. If in any of the great hospitals in 
which her life was passed while the war lasted 
she observed a patient unusually reticent, or 
some homesick boy who lay silently pining 
away for the yearning at his heart as he 
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thought of his far-off cottage home, she was 
certain to pay special attention to every such 
case. Her ministrations never had the eold 
formality and the rigid conformity. o system 
that was seen in the labors of others of less 
genial composition. The soldiers in the wards 
that she visited looked upon her with the same 
confidence and affection with which they 
were drawn toward a popular commander in 
the field. They were her personal friends, for 
the last one of them she had words of special 
sympathy and special kindness. The few mo- 
ments, two or three times a day, during which 
she could stand beside the narrow cots or smooth 
the fever-tossed pillow, were looked forward 
to by thousands of sufferers as the one bright 
and mellow feature of their grim, hospital life. 
She took a genuine delight in distributing, 
article by article, the large amount of sanitary 
and hospital stores which the generosity of her 
home frier ds placed at her disposal. One 
glance at such a head and face as this is suffl- 
cient to snow that she esteems the delight of 
doing good and of conferring happiness supe- 
rior to all other human joys. A person in 
whom Benevolence, Human Nature, Suavity, 
and Mirthfulness are thus developed, takes a 
supreme satisfaction in soothing pain, supply- 
ing want, alleviating misery, cheering the 
down-hearted, bringing a merry smile upon 
lips that are wasted with suffering, and light- 
ing up a gleam of hope and mirthfulness in 
“eyes that had forgotten to shine.” For a 
person so richly endowed as she is with the 
gifts and graces of social existence, to live is to 
give. The exercise of charity in such a person 
is supreme joy. Probably no woman in the 
United States did more than she to sustain 
spirits that had been crashed under the iron 
wheel of war and to rescue those that were 
about to suffer injustice under the sentence of 
a drum-head court-martial. During the last 
year of the war her exertions to save life in 
this way were unremitting, and as successful 
as they were unwearied. 


She did almost as much good in camp from 
the gift of mirthfulness, which she possesses in 
so large a degree, as by the exercise of more 
solid qualities; the war-worn and hospital- 
weary soldier is often more benefited by a 
good hearty laugh than by all the physic in 
the drug shops. 

It is worth while to notice and to admire the 
splendid physical development in each of these 
women so remarkable for the good they accom- 
plished. They have bodies with which to 
practically carry out the impulses of their 
souls. Philanthropy with them is not senti- 
ment, but work—not a dream, but a mission. 
Mrs. Hoge has that admirable calmness and 
balance of faculties that enables her always to 
work at the best advantage and with the least 
fatigue and exhaustion. The nervous excite- 
ment that would well-nigh exhaust most ladies 
she hardly feels. There is no limit to the 
work such a woman can do, and yet keep well 
and cheerful. 

The same is true of Mrs. Husband, to even a 
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She is a blonde, with fair hair 
The fund of 


greatcr degree. 
and sunny laughing blue eyes. 
vitality in her seems absolutely inexhaustible, 


and the flow of spirits perennial. Both can 
trace their lineage from men of noble blood 
and fame. The grandfather of Mrs. Husband 
was the great financier of the Revolutionary 
War, and the friend of Washington, Robert 
Morris. But neither of them attach the least 
importance to descent, except so far as it is sus- 
tained by noble acts on their part. And who 
does not feel that the war record they have 
made for themselves, the eyes they closed in 
death, the mangled frames they composed for 
the soldier's sleep, the hospitals they visited 
and cheered by their presence, the songs they 
sang, the prayers they breathed, and the words 
they uttered during those four years of a 
nation’s agony, are proofs of truer nobility than 
all the stars and garters, quarterings and 
legends, upon which European families pride 
themselves? 


Religious Department. 


“The man le thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

Por him the hemlock shall distil) ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

For bim the gibbet shall be built; 
For him the stake prepared; 

Him shal! the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, apite, and lies 
Shall desecrate hia name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
Por round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 


A BIRTH-DAY EVE'S MEDITATIONS. 
BY JOHN PIERPONT, D.D. 


[Ir will be remembered that the author of this poem 
died last year at an advanced age. He was manly, dig- 
nified, and full of joy and hope to the last. It was a 
real pleasure to be near one 60 noble, so healthy in mind, 
and so good. Read theso beautiful verses, and resolve to 
profit by them.— Ep. A. P. J.] 


Day, with its labors, has withdrawn, 
The stara look down from heaven, 

And whisper Of thy life are gono 
Full seventy years and seven !" 


While those bright worlds, by angels trod, 
Thus Whispering round me roll, 

Let me commune with thee, my God! 
Commune with thee, my soul! 


Yet, how can I behold thy face, 
Or to thy mansion climb, 

Whose presence doth fill up all space, 
Whose life fill up all time! 


So true is it, Almighty Love, 
All-present and all-seeing, 

That tis nt Thee we live and move, 
In Thee we have our being.” 


Then, since thou canst not change thy place, 
Nor change thy time to be, 

What are the boundless fields of space, 
Or what are years to Thee ? 

Bat unto me, revolving years 
Bring change, bring feebler breath, 

Bring age, and though they bring no fears, 
Bring slower steps, pain,—death. 

This ‘‘ earthly house“ thy wisdom planned, 
And leased me for a term, 

»The house I live in"—seemse to stand 
On its foundation firm. 
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I hardly see that it is old; 
Bat younger eyes find proof 
Of its long standing, who behold 
The gray moss on its roof. 


Through fiery trials hath the clay, 
That built this mansion up, 

Passed, and its tenant, in his day, 
Drunk many a bitter cup. 


Yet oftener hath the cup been filled 
With water to the brim, 

Water, that crystal ice hath chilled, 
That hath been given to him. 


Thy hand, my God, this mortal frame, 
Hath reared from sbapeless dust, 
Thine arm upheld, and on the same 
I lean in humble trust. 


Spirit, thou know’at this house, ero long 
To kindred dust mast fall; 

Hast thon, while in it, grown more strong, 
Moro ready for the call 


To meet thy Judge, amid the cloud 
Of witnesses," who've run 

Their heavenward race, and joined the crowd, 
Who wreaths and crowns have won? 


Spirit, my spirit, hath each stage, 
That brought thee up from youth, 
To thy now venerable age, 
Seen thee in search of Truth ? 


Hast thou, in search of Truth, been true ? 
True to thyself and her ? 

And been, with many or with few, 
Her honest worshiper ? 


E'en truths, wherein the Past hath stood, 
Would’st thon inherit blind ? 

They're good, but there's a better good— 
The power more truths to find. 


And hast thou occupied“ that power, 
And made one talent five ? 

If so, then peaceful be this hour I 
Thou'st saved thyself alive. 


Hast thou borne patiently thy cross, 
The frown, the lip's proud curl. 
The hate of foes, of friends the loss, 

While seeking for that pearl ? 


And when the jewel met thine eye, 
Hast seized and held it fast, 

At many an earthly sacrifice ? 
God knoweth that thou hast! 


Hast thou e'er given the world a page, 
A line that thou would'st blot, 

As adverse to an upward age? 
God knoweth thou hast not! 


Blinded am I, O God, as now 
In thought I backward look ? 
Open my eyes, and show me how 
»Tis written in Thy Book. 


When I have given my voice, my pen, 
To unbolt the fron door, 

That closed upon my follow-men, 
Who were in debt and poor; 


Or striven to stem the tide of wrong, 
To break the bondman’s chain, 

To uphold the weak against the strong, 
Have I done this for gain ? 


Warning against the deadly draught, 
The demonizing bowl, 

Have I the same in secret quaffed, 
Thus damning thee, my soul? 


When, serving near the Master's cross, 
My words with thought I’ve penned, 
Has hope of gain, or fear of lose, 
Made me my doctrine bend ? 


When, for my flock, things old or new,” 
I’ve laid before thy throne, 

Have I not always taught, as true, 
The truest I have known ? 
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Giver of life and all my powers, 
To thee my soul I lift, 

And in these lone and thoughtful hours, 
I thank thee for the gift. 


That life,—hath it, those powers,—have they 
To self alone been turned, 

Or prodigally thrown away, 
Or on foul altars burned ? 


Altars, to gods more base than brutes, 
“ Gods passionate, unjust, 

Whose most exalted attributes 
Were rage, revenge, and lust!“ 


I say not, mean not, that I've been 
Kept free from many a stain 

Of open and of secret sin,— 
But have J lived in vain? 


Day, with its toil and care withdrawn, 
Night's shadows o'er me thrown, 
Another of my years is gone, 
And here I sit, alone. 


No, not alone, for with me sit 
My judges—God and I, 
And the large record we have writ, 
Is lying open by. 
Ye spirite, who on earth have dwelt, 
But now no longer dwell, 
With whom, in earth's affairs, I've dealt, 
Come ye, from heaven or hell ! 


And tell these judges, if ye dare, 
Your wrongs ;—come each, come all! 
Tell us the what, the when, the where; 
Here I await your call! 


In greener fields I might have fed 
The sheep that were my care, 

By stiller waters might have led, 
But not in healthter air. 


On high and windy hills, I found 
The pastures of my flock, 
Springs of clear water gushing round, 
Our shade the Almighty Rock. 
From summer's heat, from winter's blasts, 
There sought I our retreat ; 
Beneath the shadow that it casts, 
Shall we hercafter meet. 


And as I hope, ere long, to swell 
The song of seraphim, 

And as that song the truth will tell, 
My judgment is with Hus. 


Spirit, thy race is nearly run; 
Say, hast thou run it well! 

Thy work on earth is almost done; 
How done, no man can tella 


Spirit, toil on! thy house, that stands 
Seventy years old and seven, 
Will fall; but one, not made with hands.“ 
Awalteth thee in heaven. 
— ͥ—„—-V 


A BEAUTIFUL EBXTRAOT. 


Jam the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.“ Jon 
xi. W. o 


“ MARVELOUS disclosure! that this mortal 
frame, decomposed and resolved into its origi- 
nal dust, shall yet start from its ashes, re- 
modeled and reconstructed a glorified body P 
Not like ‘ the earthly tabernacle’ (a mere shift- 
ing and movable tent, as the Word denotes), 
but incorruptible, immortal! The beauteous 
transformation of the insect from its chrysalis 
state—the buried seed springing up from its 
tiny grave to the full-eared corn or gorgeous 
flower—these are Nature’s mute utterances as 
to the possibility of this great truth which re- 
quired the unfoldings of ‘a more sure word of 
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prophecy.” But the Gospel has fully revealed 
what reason in her loftiest imaginings could 
not have dreamt of. Jesus ‘hath brought life 
and immortality to light’ He, the Bright and 
Morning Star, hath ‘turned the shadow of 
death into the morning’ He gives in his own 
resurrection the earnest of that of his people; 
He is the first-fruits of the immortal harvest 
yet to be gathered into the garner of heaven. 
Precious truth ! this word of Jesus spans like a 
celestial rainbow the entrance to the dark val- 
ley. Death is robbed of its sting. In the case 
of every child of God, the grave holds in cus- 
tody precious, because redeemed, dust. Talk 
of it not as being committed to a dishonored 
tomb! it is locked up, rather, in the casket of 
God until the day ‘when he maketh up his 
jewels, when it will be fashioned in deathless 
beauty like unto the glorified body of the Re- 
deemer. Angels meanwhile are commissioned 
to keep watch over it, till the trump of the 
archangel shall proclaim the great ‘ Easter’ of 
creation: they are the reapers waiting for the 
world’s great ‘Harvest Home,’ when Jesus 
Himself shall come again; not as he once did, 
humiliated and in sorrow, but rejoicing in the 
thought of bringing back all his sheaves with 
him.”* 


— . — 
AN BOLIPSE OF FAITH. 


[Tux following pathetic, moving, and to 
those who struggle amid the depths of grief 
and misfortune, most encouraging sketch, we 
take from the columns of the Eraminer and 
Chronicle. We notice in the same paper a 
copious extract from our own columns, with 
the usual acknowledgment. } 

“ It was a bitter cold night, in the middle of a 
winter, when pioncers peopled the now flour- 
ishing towns and cities of Illinois, and the snow 
and sleet swept in fearful blasts over a small 
log house, that stood by itself on the edge of a 
broad sweep of prairie. It was somewhat pro- 
tected by the dark background of forest trees, 
that rendered its appearance yet more desolate 
and gloomy, and the how] of the prairie-wolf 
mingled with the shrill cries of the wind, that 
ran through the whole gamut of weird forest 
music, and ended in a diapason of solemn 
grandeur, chilling the ear of the lonely watcher 
in the log cabin like the knell of death. 

“ Such indecd it might be, for her lonely child 
lay before her raving in the delirium of fever, 
or dozing in that dull stupor which is so often 


the prelude to death. Mrs. Miner was a Chris-, 


tian, but she had never felt her faith so sorely 
tried as now; alone with her apparently dying 
child, without necessary medicine, and almost 
without food, the last tallow candle glimmering 
in its socket, it seemed to her that God must 
have forgotten her, or was making her punish- 
ment greater than she could bear. It had been 
hard enough, when less than a year before, her 
husband, young and strong, had been smitten 
with fever at one noon, and died at the next, 
leaving her alone and dependent; sh she had suf- 


From the * Words of Jesus, “y by Rev.! Rev. Dr. McDuff. 
Price, In neatly bound pocket form, 50 cents. 
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fered and endured everything ſor the sake of 
her child, but now he lay insensible to her cares, 
and the faith that had held her up so long gave 
way. She shut up the Bible she had only open- 
ed—not rend —and walked up and down the 
small dim room, now listening to the wild roar- 
ing of the wind, now pausing to catch the in- 
coherent prattle of her sick boy. She had never 
felt so utterly alone. She forgot there was room 
for her Saviour, even within those small limits. 
She forgot that angels tarried there, unseen 
and celestial, but ever-present company. The 
light went out suddenly, and left her in actual 
as well as spiritual darkness, and she drew 
near the bed, and clasped the hot hand of her 
child, and kissed his burning temples, and tried 
to feel indifferent—bardened to what might 
happen. O, Margaret Miner! how closely the 
tempter had you in his power, even while God 
was raising deliverance for you. 

“Harry wanted a drink, and his mother, 
fearful of the gloom, found some dry pine knots 
laid up under the roof, and made a bright fire 
of them; they blazed up with a wonderful 
cheerful readiness, that streamed far out on the 
waste of snow and darkness, and scared the 
prowling wolves back to the forest. 

„They did more; amid the cold and gloom 
and driving sleet of that night, a pale, delicate 
man was wearily struggling, his path lost, his 
limbs enfeebled with the cold, his heart dis- 
couraged with the hours of hardship he had 
endured. It was so hard to lie down and die 
almost within reach of human aid—to be 
covered up in snow wreaths, or devoured by 
wolves, and his friends at home never to know 
when, or how, he had perished! He thought 
of his cheerful, pleasant fireside, his good, 
gentle wife, and his two precious babes. Why, 
they would be praying for hi:u just then. It 
was the hour of their evening devotions. And 
what then? Was not God a hearer and 
answerer of prayer? And at any rate was he 
not in God’s hands ?—his agent to do his 
work? He dismissed his fears, and struggled 
on with a prayer in his heart, and just then, as 
if for an answer, a broad red light flashed out 
far ahead of him, and illumined the darkness 
with its smile. The weary man renewedchis 
almost exhausted energies, grasped the heavy 
satchel he carried with all his remaining 
strength, and in a short time stood before a log 
house, from whence the light issued. He cast 
one glance through the uncurtained window, 
and waiting not to knock ceremoniously, 
entered and closed the door behind him. Mar- 
garet Miner was not startled by his abrupt en- 
trance; she was too glad of the presence of a 
human being in her loneliness; besides, she 
knew from his appearance he w: an itinerant, 
and as such a welcome visitor. But when she 
scanned his face, she gave a great cry, and 
threw herself sobbing into hie outstretched 
arms. O, Harry! brother Harry! she. cried, 
‘has God indeed been so good ?—and I never 
expected to see you ‘again?’ 

Let us thank him,’ said her brother rever- 
ently, and his lips moved in silent prayer, and 
the widow’s heart joined in the petition. 
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Nou have a very sick child, her brother 
said, when he leaned over the boy and examined 
him; ‘but fortunately I know something of the 
fever in this climate, and carry a stock of medi- 
cines with me. I see no fatal symptoms yet, 
and with God’s help, Margaret, we will save 
him.’ 

“ And they did; in less than two weeks Harry 
Miner was able to sit up and talk to his mother 
and uncle, and by the time the spring had 
come, and his aunt and cousins had joined 
them, he was well and hearty, and could play 
with the best of them. Margaret Miner never 
again lost faith in God, nor forgot that her 
necessity had been another's opportunity, and 
both had been blessed. Where that light 
shone on that stormy night, the itinerant 
brother built a church, and years after preached 
to a small, but earnest congregation, and his 
labors were blessed. He has gone to his 
reward, but to-day, on the same spot, stands a 
splendid modern edifice, and a goodly show of 
worshipers meet there on the Sabbath to hear 
their beloved pastor, who grew up among 
them, and is yet a young man. He is earnest, 
and unaffected, his whole soul is in the work 
he has to do; he spares no pet sin—defers not 
to fashion or wealth, bows only before the 
shrine of Deity, and lives as one should who 
feels the shortness of time and the solemn 
responsibility of life. He looks over his people 
with a fond appreciative affection, but there is 
a depth of tenderness in his reverent gaze for 
the loved, old-fashioned figure that sits at the 
head of the minister's pew. ‘My mother! he 
says reverently to himself, and he knows that 
she has had much to do in making him what 
he is. But never in his life bas he stood in 
such dark places, or felt the eternal presence 
so entirely withdrawn, as she did on that 
night which dawned to such a perfect morn.” 

— o- 

Viarute Sppecu.—aAn English paper says: “A 
gentleman of Edinburgh, Mellville Bell, after 
twenty years’ study has prepared a means of 
writing sounds so as to be universally legible, 
i. e., of expressing sounds to the eye with the 
same precision as the mouth conveys them to the 
ear. This method has been tested by a professor 
of modern languages, in Paris, and of Persian in 
Edinburgh. The British Standard says the Paris 
professor tested the applicability of this system of 
phonetic symbols to represent the peculiar sounds 
of the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
languages. The writing was deciphered with 
vernacular correctness by readers who were not 
present when the words were written. The Per- 
sian professor selected some of the most difficult 
words in Hindu, Urde. and Persian —consisting of 


guiturals, dentals, and labials—words which re- 
quire long practice by students of the Oriental 
languages, and by bearing them uttered by 
nations of the East. After Mr. Bell had symbol- 
ized these selected words on paper, be called in 
his two sons, who had been in a separate room, 
and asked them to read ont the words. nt 
were words, the Professor was aure, the yout 

could never bavo heard. But, to the astonish- 
ment of the Professor, the young men sounded 
them out most accurately, and just as one hears 
from natives of India. 
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“Iv I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it woold be to 
tell him hie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mauklud— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; H be tells 
them of virtues, when they bave any, then the mob attacke him with 
elande. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself.“ - D Fes. 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lare ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 80 cents. Please address. 

Sanum. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New York. 
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OUR RELIGION. 


Ong of Webster's definitions of the term religion“ 
is as follows; * Any system of faith and worship. In 
this sense, religion comprehends the belief and worship 
of pagans and Mohammedans as well as of Christians; 
any religion consisting in the belief of a supcrior power 
or pewers governing the world, and in the worship of 
such pewer or powers. Thus we speak of the religion 
of the Turks, of the Hindoos, of the Indians, etc., as 
well as of the Christian religion. We speak of false re- 
gion as well as of trus religion. 

Phrenology recognizes certain organs or faculties which 
dispose man to be religious. Tnvy are these—Venera- 
tion or devotion, reverence, Hope, Spirituality or faith 
or belief, Benevolence or brotherly kindness, sympathy, 
charity; Conscientiousness or justice, truth, Integrity. 
These are called the moral sentiments, as distinguished 
from the animal propensities and the intellectual facul- 
ties. We find persons with one or the other of these 
faculties or groups of faculties, large or small. One may 
possess a fair intellect, and be a moral or religious im- 
becile. One may be just, bat unkind; or devotional, but 
dishonest; very doubting, wanting in faith, and yet most 
meek and hamble. Again, we sometimes find all these 
faculties In happy concord—a fall measure of justice, 
merey, meekness, and trust, making up the complete 
trinity of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


Reader, what is your religion? Are 
you a Christian? Are you orthodox or 
are you heterodox? Are you a pagan, 
a Mohammedan, a Jew? or are you a 
deist, an atheist, or an infidel? Ifa pro- 
fessed Christian, of what sort are you? 
or to what order do you belong? Does 
your religion make you better? Does 
it buoy you up in times of trial and ad- 
vergjty ? Can you sweetly and submis- 
sively resign yourself to the will of God, 
and say and feel, Tuy will be done? 
Does it reconcile you to life with all its 
cares and troubles? and to death, with 
its endless future? Does it bring that 
“ peace of mind which passeth all under- 
standing?“ If you can give an affirma- 
tive answer, your faith will abide, and 
you will grow in grace to the end. 

Among mankind there are upward of 
a thousand different religions, or, we 
should say, modes of worship; and there 
are more than three hundred different 
creeds among those who call themselves 
Christians. We enumerate a few of them. 

The Roman Catholics are by far the 
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most numerous single body. This order 
may be found in all lands, and its believ- 
ers among all nations. 

The Episcopalians are said to be the 
oldest, and claim to be in the direct succes- 
sion from Christ and the Apostles. Then 
we have the Reformed—formerly the 
Dutch—Church ; the Presbyterian—Old 
School and New School; the Congrega- 
tionalists ; Baptists—Free-will and Close 
Communion; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—Protestant, Primitive, and Wes- 
leyan; Unitarians; Universalists ; Friends 
or Quakers—Orthodox and Hicksites ; 
Disciples of Christ ; Campbellites ; Primi- 
tive Christians; United Brethren; Mo- 
ravians; Sabbatarians; Perfectionists ; 
Non-Resistants ; Shakers; Latter-Day 
Saints or Mormons; Spiritualists, and so 
forth to the end of the chapter. 

Whence this endless diversity? Is it 
because God so wills it? Does He in- 
terpose and rule that we should be thus 
divided in opinion and sentiment? or 
are our religious differences the result of 
education, place of birth, and surrounding 
influences? or has organization some- 
thing to do with it? Is mercy—benev- 
olence—a leading attribute in the God of 
the Universalists ? and would He, there- 
fore, without regard to state or condition, 
have all mankind saved? Are Marvel- 
ousness and love of mystery large in the 
Roman Catholic? and is the same organ 
small in the Jew, and other unbelievers 
in redemption? Is Conscientiousness 
and Destructiveness—justice and sever- 
ity—large in the predestination Puritan ? 
and does his God “ delight to punish the 
wicked ?” Are Swendenborgians more 
spiritually-minded than others? and do 
their organizations correspond with their 
characters? Is Shaker celibacy the re- 
sult of sexual indifference, subordination, 
or incompetency ? or is it purely spirit- 
ual? As to its being right or wrong, and 
as to its being in accordance with, or in 
violation of, the laws of nature, all sens- 
ible men and women will judge for them- 
selves. If the celibacy of the Shakers 
be right, what of the polygamy of the 
ancients, and of the Latter-Day Saints 
who marry more wives than the law al- 
lows? In what does their saintship con- 
sist? Is it in polygamy? “in multiply- 
ing and replenishing the earth” at a more 
rapid rate than is otherways provided 
for? This is a part of their religion! 


—— NE, I er ee ee eer ry — 


[Serr., 

The religion of the heathen and of bar- 
barous tribes is of a low, often cruel and 
disgusting, character. Human sacrifices, 
self-torture, and the worship of wooden 
images and the like, seem most profane 
and horrible to a Christian. Go to Chi- 
na, the “ flowery kingdom” of the Celes- 
tials, or to Japan, or to Africa, and ob- 
serve the sincere devotion of the people 
ho blindly bow down to wood and 
stone.” Then go to Turkey, to Egypt, 
and Arabia, and see the Mohammedans 
devoutly practice the rites of their sen- 
suous faith. Then go to the Fijean Isl- 
ands, among the cannibals, and even 
there, the man-eaters are profoundly re- 
ligious. But the Christian says, “ What 
mockery! what wickedness!” Not so 
fast. These creatures are simple, unen- 
lightened, and unregenerated human be- 
ings. They did not make themselves, 
nor their circumstances. Instead of con- 
demning them, let us rather congratulate 
ourselves that our lot is cast in a Chris- 
tian land, with Gospel light upon our 
path, and, having a better way, let us try 
to impart it to all the dark and benighted 
nations and races of man. Every Chris- 
tian should be a missionary to the extent 
of his ability. All may not go abroad to 
teach and to preach, but all may contrib- 
ute of their means for the enlightenment 
and Christianizing of the world. 


Between Protestant and Catholic ; 
High Chureh and Low Church; New 
School and Old School; and the hundred- 
and-one minor differences among Chris- 
tians, we would interpose Science. Let 
a knowledge of PHRENOLOGY everywhere 
prevail, and sectarian animosity would at 
once subside. Why? Because when it 
is seen that you and I are what we are 
by virtue of education and temperament ; 
that we differ in organization and in char- 
acter; that in you the devotional princi- 
ple predominates, and in me that of Hope 
or Faith; in you may be seen the most 

rigid integrity, and in another, unlimited 
kindness ; and in all at least some of the 
virtues, while in none can they ak be 
found. We repeat: mankind are organ- 
ized to be religious. God created man 
so to be. But his religious beliefs and 
his modes of worship are clearly mat- 
ters of education and personal choice. 
To one mind or pair of eyes, all things 
have a bright, hopeful aspect. To an- 
other, everything is tinged with “ blue.” 
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To still another, with very large Cau- | instinct. But no one has very satisfactorily 


tiousness and very small Hope, all things 
are dark and dismal. To one, God is all 
love, and the Saviour “altogether lovely.” 
To another, He is a Being of revenge, 
awfally to be feared! To another, He 
is a Being of majesty and great power! 
What grander or more sublime concep- 
tion was ever expressed than that em- 
bodied in these words: IN THE BEGIN- 
NING GOD CREATED THE HEAVENS AND 
THE EARTH!” Who can fully realize 
this? The God of the savage is a God 
of battle and of blood. He gives victory 
and revenge tothe conqueror! All these, 
and a thousand other seeming mysteries, 
are revealed and explained by our sci- 
ence. Hence we claim that a knowledge 
of PHrENOLoGy would liberalize our the- 
ology and Christianize humanity. 

„Growth in grace” is exactly what it 
purports to be. It is the privilege and 
the duty of all. We may place ourselves 
under religious influences which will lead 
to this, or we may remain without the 
pale, and reject the blessing. ‘A change 
of heart,” or the new birth, is a change 
of purpose. “Praying without ceasing” 
is a constant desire that the will of God 
may be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
and that the happiness of man may there- 
by be secured. 

The teachings of Christ are in all 
things in perfect accordance with man’s 
nature and organization. There is no 
incompatibility between science and 
revelation when rightly interpreted. 
“Phrenology is the guide of philosophy 
and the handmaid of Christianity.” We 
accept all His teachings to the fallest, and 
rely entirely on Him, and the reason he 


has given us, for guidance in this world, 


and for happiness and heaven in eternity. 
— o-e ö 


GRADATION OF INTELLEOT. 
It would be positively absurd, in this age of 


phrenological science, to pretend that one brain 


is as susceptible of development as another. 
In plainer words, that any one man may be 
trained to equal another who is admitted to be 
a person of very superior mental capacity. 
Humanity is graduated in that respect, so that 
some are born with a capacity for attaining 
immense superiority over the masses of man- 
kind in certain directions, as, for instance, in 
art, science, literature, mechanism, or the ability 
to acquire property. : 
Naturalists are familiar with the laws of 
animal organization, and descant both learnedly 
and confidently on the perplexing subject of 


explained to ordinary comprehension where 
instinct terminates and reason commences, 
That is precisely the ground requiring cultiva- 
tion, and if any person skilled in cerebral in- 
vestigations would clear up the mystery by 
demonstrating precisely what kind of a brain 
is necessary for either, by pointing out ana- 
tomically the difference in structure, great 
service would be rendered where it is really 
needed. 

In outward form, the gorilla bears a strong 
resemblance to an inferior type-specimen of 
man. There are precisely the same number 
of bones in the skeleton, but a little differently 
arranged. For example, there are five ver- 
tebree in the neck, but there are more in the 
dorsal column and less in the loins, yet the 
sum total is just twenty-four. A gorilla has 
thirteen ribs on each side; occasionally, men 
have that number. The arm bones are the 
same in form as in man, but longer, prodigiously 
large and strong; so of the foot; but the leg 
bones, however, are quite short. The great 
toe stands off almost at a right angle, and is 
used with almost as much facility as a thumb. 
Much as these monsters resemble man in their 
outward appearance, it is very certain they 
are really ferocious beasts. The brain is small, 
but in almost every other respect they look 
like ourselves. A traveler who has shot about 
twenty, according to his own representations, 
felt, on firing at the first one, as we imagine 
we should in firing at a powerful giant, who 
would kill us if we failed to kill him. 

There is another curious distinction between 
gorillas and men, clearly showing that the one 
is not a degenerate relation of the other. Man 
is omnivorous beyond all question. If he were 
not, then a large portion of the globe now in 
the occupancy of human beings would never 
have borne his footsteps, because in it there is 
little or no vegetation suitable for sustaining 
life, and if there is a scanty supply, it is only 
to be had after long periods of cold, snow, and 
ice. Natives and explorers in arctic regions 
subsist exclusively on a flesh diet. There is 
nothing else to be had. But in consequence 
of an original endowment in his physical 
organization which enables him to live on a 
mixed diet, if necessity demands it, on animal 
or vegetable alternately, he is virtually the lord 
of the earth, roaming with impunity from the 
equator to the polar seas, and thus enabled 
through his organic structure to enlarge the 
domain of useful knowledge. 

How strangely ridiculous, then, it is for 
dietetic reformers to attempt to revolutionize 
society, and arrest the progress of civilization, 


by turning us from beefsteaks and roast turkeys, - 


to raw acorns, turnips, and fruits—which could 
not be had in the land of the Esquimaux, or 
in other sections of the globe which can only 
be visited while seals aré caught, or white 
bears approach near enough to be brought 
down by a rifle ball. 

On the other hand, gorillas are distinctly 
vegetarian. Their stomachs ‘have been often 
examined with minute care, with a view to 
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determine the character of their food. Berries, 
plantains, bananas, pine- apples, and sugar-cane 
are almost exclusively their daily aliments 
When these fail, no process avails in keeping 
them alive. They will not eat bread or cooked 
food of any kind, and they have in every 
instance died, while the attempt to feed them 
on something different from their accustomed 
food was going on. We are therefore in pos- 
session of a complete vegetarian, nearer man 
in outward resemblance and anatomical struc- 
ture than any other being on the globe, and he 
is a brute; a creature without speech, judg- 
ment, reflection, or progress, acting, under all 
circumstances, from the impulses of instinct. 

The foregoing propositions prepare the way 
for some prelections on a curious fact, that 
there is a deep and broad gulf between man 
and the four-handed antmais—there is an 
osseous and muscular gradation, but no cere- 
bral. The monkey can climb, run, chatter, 
crack nuts with a stone, and imitate all our 
motions ; but the brain is defective, or rather 
inferior, because it can not be educated. 80 
of the gorilla—it can not be taught. But with- 
out wasting words respecting their volitions, 
their appetites, propensities, or characteristic 
habits, it is certain they are restricted to certain 
localitics where their appropriate food is to be 
had in quantities proportioned to the demand 
of the consumers. If they are removed by 
artifice or superior force, they invariably lan- 
guish and die in a little time. 

We arrive, finally, at the sensible conclusion, 
that we are something quite distinct and far 
above all other animal forms. Our power and 
superiority are exclusively in the brain, which 
immensely towers above the races that out- 
wardly resemble us in form and mere muscular 
action. Where the one begins—which is sus- 
ceptible of moral training, or the other leaves 
off—so that it can not receive an intellectual 
impulse, no anatomist has been able to discover 
nor physiologist to indicate. But there must 
be just such a point in both, and whoever first 
detects it and demonstrates the fact, will secure 
an illustrious niche in the temple of fame. 

It is admitted there is an evident gradation 
of intellect among men. The law is so uni- 
versal, that any attempt to controvert it would 
show that the bold individual who Should 
endeavor to argue himself into a contrary 
belief, could have no correct views of mental 
science. It is not so with any of the animals, 
since there is no cerebral difference in any of 
their families or race; each individual in every 
age of their existence is endowed with just as 
much knowledge as another, and no more. 
No advance in them, based on experience, was 
ever exhibited, or ever will be. 

Dogs, monkeys, birds, and even reptiles, by 
a long series of repetitions, perform certain acts 
under the eye of a master, from a sense of fear, 
as punishment follows a failure. Left to them- 
selves, such doings as constitute a wonder 
when they are on public exhibition, are never 
repeated, even though conducing immeasur- 
ably to their comfort; and simply because 
their brains have not the parts or portions in 
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them which receive, retain, and reproduce new ; 


impressions. 

Vocalization, which in itself is an amazing 
power, yet scarcely ever thought of because it 
is a universal attribute of man, whether savage, 

“barbarian, or civilized, can not be acquired 
either by the chimpanzee or gorilla. By the 
minutest scrutiny, under the dissecting knife, 
no difference can be detected in the mechanism 
of the larynx or vocal box. Put that organ of 
the finest singer of the opera side by side with 
the larynx of a lady who could never sing a 
note of music, and no anatomist in Christen- 
dom can point out any difference. Now place 
them with the larynxes of the quadrumana, 
and it might very much perplex a practiced 
dissector to distinguish those of the brute from 
those of the gifted cantatrice. So of the tongue. 
But it is easier to examine into the length, 
width, thickness, etc., of that organ, than to 
measure the muscular threads of the cartilages 
of the glottis, whence voice is produced, to be 
modulated into tone or articulate language. 
Hence it is obvious that the capacity for the 
production of language lies in the brain, and 
not in the air tube in which the vocal chords 
vibrate. Consequently, speech, which will be 
an expression of intelligence, never has and 
never can be acquired by any animal. They 
can not speak, because they have actually 
nothing to say. A parrot imitates the human 
voice, but it is simply imitation, without any 
kind of meaning or attribute of soul. 

The great and marvelous difference between 
men and all animals which most nearly ap- 
proach him in their exterior organization, lies 
in the absolute structure of the brain. An 
idiot’s head contains a cerebral mass superior 
to the most sagacious animal's, because it pos- 
sesses parts which may by careful cultivation 
be raised in the ‘scale of intellect, and in har- 
mony with the vocal apparatus will manifest 
development and progress, however feeble it 
may be, altogether superior to the brute crea- 
tion under the most favorable system of instruc- 
tion. The first has material elements essential 
for the manifestation of mind, while the latter 
is limited to a prescribed domain of instinct, 
beyond which it can never pass. 
~ Recognizing these fundamental doctrines, 
the opponents of Phrenology simply show 
intellectual blindness in their hostility to a 
science which is abundantly demonstrated in 
every movement and phase of individuals, 
wherever found. To Phrenology is due the 
honor of having discovered that men are alike 
physically, but unmistakably different in brain- 
power and capacity. 

By original and special endowment, there is 
a man for everything and for every age. 
Progress in art, science, and government is the 
proof of the truth of this declaration, and con- 
sequently the onward march of mind already 
takes hold of heaven. 

Moral attainments are illimitable; intellectual 
development boundless. Beasts, birds, fish, 
reptiles, and insects, acting under limited im- 
pulses which insure their perpetuity as distinct 
races, can not pass the boundaries which 
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separate them from humanity. Mortality and 
inimortality meet face to face. Having fulfilled 
the object of their creation, the first die, and 
their death, according to the opinions of theo- 
Jogians and the theories of mental philosophers, 
is, de fucto, annihilation; but man lives for 
ever. 

What destiny the roul! As everlasting 

As God, who called the universe into being. 


When all material things are lost in the wreck of worlds, 
Man's immortality will neither be modified or changed. 


— o- 
ADOPTING OHILDREN. 


No less than thirty promising boys, from 
five to ten years of age, are awaiting, in one 
Boston institution, the call of benevolent per- 
sons disposed to adopt them. Probably just 
as many are exercising the same laudable pa- 


tience in the Home in this city. Here is a 


notable chance for people, to whom nature has 
been unkind in the matter of offspring, to sup- 
ply themselves with little substitutes for natural 
heirs. There are thousands of people, with 
affectionate hearts and full purses, who are 
vainly yearning day after day and pining night 
after night for some one to love’—for some 
one to absorb their tender solicitude, use their 
cash, and carry the family name down to pos- 
terity. Why do they hesitate to adopt a little 
stranger, bestow on him their care and caresses, 


and thus inercase their own happiness? They 
are just as likely, in this lottery of love, to 
draw a prize as a blank; and even with a bo 
inheriting evil principles, Fowler & Wells will 
assure us that much can be done by proper 
mental culture. The poet says: 


“Tia education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig ia bent the tree's inclined,” 


though the twig is occasionally bent with diur- 
nal energy and regularity over some boys with- 
out inclining them to become obedient. They, 
however, are extreme cases cases so rare, also, 
that they should not prejudice the judgment 
of those who, denied in marriage the boon of 
children, may profess to be pleased with their 
lot, but, in their heart of hearts, mourn unceas- 
ingly for the prattle of a little tongue that 
would call them “ pa” and “ ma” in its tender- 
ness, and would bestow on them a world of sin- 
cere affection. We advise them to spite nature 
as she hasspited them, by adopting a child that 
strikes them as calculated to win a place in 
their homes and bosoms. Here is an opportu- 
nity; let them avail themselves of it.—New 
York Times and Messenger. 


{We may state, in this connection, that we 
have received many commissions to select 
children, not only for adoption by the childless 
but also for those desiring apprentices to learn 
particular trades, arts, or other callings, chil- 
dren supposed to be best suited to these pursuits , 
and, so far as we know, our selections in ever 


instance have proved satisfactory. We quite 


agree with the Times and Messenger, that this 
is an excellent means by which to do good. 

Is it not better for elderly people whose own 
children are grown up, married, and removed, 
and for unmarried maiden ladies, to adopt one 
or two little ones, than to be left alone in old 
age, or to cultivate poodle-dogs? One way to 
lay up treasures in heaven is to do good in this 
world.] 


[Sepr., 


ENGLAND'S PAUPERS; 
OR, BEAUTIES OF A MONARCHY. 


WE give, below, the number of absolute 
paupers, lunatics, and vagrants in England; 
also, the indoor and outdoor paupers in Ireland, 
which we copy from a leading English journal, 
the London Globe. 

“The returns presented to Parliament, on 
the motion of Viscount Embury, M.P., disclo- 
ses a lamentable increase this year in pauper- 
ism, as compared with 1866. On the last day 
of the first week in February last there were in 
England and Wales 998,494 paupers in receipt 
of relief, being an increase of 97,012 over the cor- 
responding week of the preceding year, of whom 
50,650 were in London in the second week of 
February. 982,273, or an increase of 80,117, 
of whom 41,364 were in London; third week, 
971,425, or an increase of 68,031, 36,450 being in 
London; fourth week, 965,404, or an increase 
of 60,611, of whom 33,845 were in London. 
In the last week the number was composed of 
818,919 outdoor and 146,485 indoor poor. 

“The above figures are exclusive of crimi- 
nals, lunatic paupers in asylums, and vagrants. 

“There are, at present, 14,886 parishes, in- 
clusive of the Scilly Islands, in England and 
Wales, maintaining their own poor; but the 
above returns refer only to 14,695 of that num- 
ber; 191 parishes, incorporated under Gilbert's 
act, still under the provisions of the 43d Eliza- 
beth, making no return of the number of pau- 
pers which they relieve. 

“From the return called for by Sir H. Bar- 
ron, it appears that the gross amount expended 
for the relief of the poor in Ireland, in the vear 
ending 29th September, 1866, was £728,207 85 
$3,641,035], as compared with £611,891 [or 
$3,059,455] in the preceding year. There were 
in receipt of relief on the last Saturday in Jan- 
uary, 1867, 77,422 paupers ; in 1866, 68,708; in 
1865, 74,287. The 77,422 for this year in- 
cludes 11,207 adult able-bodied paupcrs, and 
903 widows in receipt of outdoor relief. 

“In 1866 the amount of poor rate lodged 
was £749,757 [or $3,748,785], all other receipts 
amounting to £8,007 [or $40,035].” 

But the most cheerless and almost hopeless 
view is the fact, that not one in a bundred of 
these paupers can ever rise above their present 
totally belpless condition. Human beings, with 
human hearts and human minds, they must go 
down to pauper graves, unwept, unmourned, 
and uncared for. Nor is this all. Their chil- 
dren, and children’s children, will follow them. 
Why? Because a few monopolize the lands, 
the lakes, the rivers, and all the shores of the 
sea. The poor in the Old Country have a hard 
struggle for life, to say nothing of liberty, edu- 
cation, luxury, and the like, common to Amer- 
icans. 

— 2 


MopEL SPEECHEs.—We are glad to observe 
with what avidity the Temperance people are 
putting into circulation those admirable “ ten 
minutes specches” of the Congressional Tem- 
perance Society. It will not be long before 
each of these cloquent speeches will be re- 
peated all over the land, and millions of hearts 
shall gladden with joyful hope of a "good 
time coming,” when our nation shall be repre- 
sented and our laws administered by temper- 
ate men. ‘Then scatter the documents, con- 
vince the ignorant, persuade the halting, by 
ringing the truth constantly in their ears. 
And may God add his blessing. 
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A FIRST-OLASS THAOHER. 
WHAT HE IS WORTH. 

[WE copy a portion of an excellent address, 
by the Rev. Dr. Moore, Jr., from the proceed- 
ings of a recent meeting in Brooklyn, in aid of 
the erection of a new building for the Adelphi 
Academy, now under the direction of Messrs. 
Lockwood & Ellinwood. Dr. Moore appreci- 
ates a good teacher, whom he thus describes :] 

Having spent some of the best years of my 
life as an instructor, I think I may without 
egotism claim some knowledge of what a first- 
class teacher is worth. I think I know some- 
thing about the difficulties of a teacher's pro- 
fession. I know something of the delicacy of 
the material on which he has to work, and of 
the wonderful results which he is expected to 
produce. A rare combination of qualities it 
requires to be a good teacher. I believe it 
requires a rarer combination of excellences for 
a first-class instructor than for any other pro- 
fession on earth, the ministry of the Gospel not 
excepted. And when you find a man who has 
a genuine sympathy with children—especially 
with boys; who has the ability to enter into 
their feelings, into their hopes and fears and 
aspirations, into their boyish pride and boyish 
sensitiveness, and into all the elements that go 
to make up a boy’s life; who has the power 
to arouse the dormant energies in boys and 
awaken their minds to healthful activity; who 
has the power rightly to direct these energies, 
when awakened; who has the ability to sub- 
ject boys to a thorough intellectual discipline, 
while at the same time he is calling out all the 
finer qualities of the mind and heart, and cul- 
tivating their social affections, and inspiring 
them with noble aims and generous senti- 
ments; who has the ability to lead out and 
symmetrically develop the powers of boys and 
make their student-life a delight, so that from 
day to day they shall go to their tasks with 
spring and alacrity and bounding joy as to the 
choicest recreation; when you find a man 80 
endowed that he is able to so develop the 
minds of boys as to make them beautiful and 
gentlemanly in their deportment, the elements 
being so mixed that when they come to man- 
hood all shall rise up and say they are men— 
when you find such a man, you will find one 
who is not only worth his weight in gold, but 
who is worth it ten times over—you will find 
a first-class teacher. And that community 
down in the midst of which is dropped such a 
teacher as that, in the providence of God, 
ought to get on their knees and thank the 
Great Giver for such a treasure. (Applause.) 
Such a teacher lays any community under 
everlasting obligation. 

“I speak as a practical teacher. I repeat 
again, that I know the difficulties which environ 
a teacher’s work; I know how difficult and 
delicate that work is; and when you know 
the worth of a finely developed boy—when 
you know how his development is going to 
tell upon the value and wealth and blessedness 
of his life on carth and perhaps in eternity, you 
can in some measure appreciate the worth of 


such a teacher. Much as a community may 
appreciate, and well as they may pay him for 
his labor, they will forever remain his debtors. 

Now, my dear friends, such a teacher I be- 
lieve we have in the Principal of the Adelphi 
Academy (applause); and, for aught I know, 
in the entire corps of teachers in that institu- 
tion. I have never been in the school, I have 
never had the pleasure of taking Mr. Lockwood 
by the hand before to-night; but, applying 
that Scripture rule of judging the tree by its 
fruits, I have said what I have. A large num- 
ber of my boys (I call them mine, and they are 
mine; for I own all that come to my church 
and Sunday-school) have been trained in this 
school for years; and, judging by the progress 
which they have made in their studies, judg- 
ing by the thoroughness with which they 
understand what they are taught, judging by 
their beautiful deportment, by the honorable 
sentiments and lofty aims with which they are 
inspired, by the bounding delight with which 
they go to their daily tasks, and by the en- 
thusiasm they possess in their school, I have 
no hesitation in making the statements which 
I have in regard to the excellence of the 
Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn.” 

{It only remains for us to add, that the gen- 
tlemen having this institution in charge are 
every way competent to do their work in the 
best possible manner. They thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of the being to be educated, 
and will see to it that the whole nature, body 
and mind, is thoroughly trained. One of the 
proprietors may be said to have graduated, 
years ago, from our own establishment, and 
will apply in this school the knowledge 
therein obtained. In conclusion, we may con- 
gratulate parents who may be so fortunate as 
to obtain for their children an entrante into 
the Adelphi Academy.] 


On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of man.—Sparshein:. 


THE RACHS OF MAN. 
ARE THEY OF ONE, OR OF SEVERAL ORIGINS? 


A LONDON correspondent of the New York 
Tribune furnishes that paper with the follow- 
ing statement: 

The great series of lectures of the year—the 
greatest perhaps ever delivered in London on 


that subject—have been those on ethnology, 


with which Prof. Huxley has just closed the 
season. They were twelve in number. Boim- 
pressed were his hearers, among whom were 
several eminent men and ladies—Miss Cobbs 
and Lady Lyell being very regular listeners— 
with the immense number of novel facts ad- 
duced, that the Professor has been earnestly 
petitioned on the subject of their publication. 
It will, however, I have reason to fear, be five 
or six years before he will be able, amid his 
pressing duties at Jermyn Street Museum, the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and tlie Royal In- 
stitution (in all of which he is now a leading 


Professor), to prepare them for publication. It 
is impossible for me, in the space of a letter, to 
furnish even an outline of the wonderful state- 
ments which were illustrated by ethnographic 
maps, skulls, and portraits of persons of all 
races, in both ancient and modern times. I 
must content myself with presenting a few of 
the principles which make his method of in- 
quiry and the general results at which he arriv- 
ed. In deciding upon relationship and affini- 
ties between races, Professor Huxley considers 
first, complexion; and he finds four great classes 
of complexions, which I must suggest here by 
the words white, yellow, red, and black, though 
neither of these colors is completely repre- 
sented in any race or any man. He then re- 
lies upon the shape of the head, which he finds 
divisible more or less into long, short, round, 
and prominent or otherwise in the lower face. 
He then relies on texture of the hair. Next he 
considers the language asanatyzed by compar- 
ative philology; then the similarity of customs, 
of beliefs, of habits, etc. Beginning with the 
Australians he finds but one tribe related to 
them, and that is a small tribe in the south of 
India. He finds that there existed in the 
neighborhood of the Caspian and Aral seas, in 
ancient times, the one at the north, the other 
at the south, a light and blue-eyed, and a dark 
and black-eyed people. The dark people are 
found adhering to the coast, and may be traced 
from Persia all around by Italy to their great 
western center, the Basque region of Spain; 
thence they skirt France, Wales, Ireland, and 
are the immediate ancestors of the swarthy 
Britons, Welsh, and “ Milesians” of Ireland of 
this day. From the Aral Sea to Saint Malo in 
the west of France there is such a Jevel coun- 
try that one may drive a wagon all the way 
without upsetting it. That was the path by 
which the migration of the fair race took 
place, and when they arrived here they mixed 
with the Basques, and to that intermixture 
Prof. Huxley attributes the varieties of Europe. 
He strongly opposes the idea that differences 
of climate could ever have produced the modi- 
fications of races, and insists that the mixture 
of races accounts for all. He traces no resem- 
blance between the Africans and any other 
race, and finds that there is a geographical rea- 
son for believing that the Northerrror cis-Eaha- 
ral part of Africa was a part of Europe, and 
ultra-Saharal Africa was an island. The Egyp- 
tians passed over from Italy and Spain, the 
physical connection between these and Africa 
being almost traceable now at low tide. From 


the Egyptians came the Syrians, Arabians, Ar- 


menians, etc. The Chinese, Tartars, etc., skirt 
northward into Scandinavia. But beyond 
them there are tribes that resemble the In- 
dians of the extreme north of America. 
These are very different from the aborigines 


of South America. The Professor finds that 


each great kingdom or race had ite sev- 
eral and original civilization. There was an 
Egyptian, a Chinese, a Greek, a Mexican, a 
Peruvian civilization, and neither of these can 
be regarded as having been produced Ly the 
other, though our later centers of civilization 
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may be traced to one or the other of these. 
The details he gave concerning these civiliza- 
tions were extremely interesting. He quoted 
from very ancient Chinese writings (of date 
several thousand years before Christ) the golden 
rule, and found that with them originated the 
idea that government existed for the benefit of 
the people governed, instead of the governors. 
(Some one present observed after the lecture 
that he thought it would be advisable to get 
the Chinese to send missionaries to Europe.) 
When considering the ancient Egyptian civili- 
zation, the Professor read us an Egyptian novel, 
deciphered from monuments which existed 
long before the days of the Pentateuch, which 
was clearly the original of the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar's wife, and has a good deal of the 
atyle of the Arabian Nights in it. With ref- 
erence to the grand question of ethnology, 
whether all races migrated from a single cen; 
ter, or,as Agassiz thinks, were originally form- 
ed in the Jands where they are found, Professor 
Huxley finds in the Darwinian theory a point 
where those who assert one and those who as- 
sert many centers for the human family may 
unite. He thinks that in entirely pre-higtoric 
times the geographical structure of the earth 
was very different from what it is now, and 
that there were links and paths between the 
islands and continents, which exist no longer. 
Over the whole earth was distributed some 
very low primitive stock of the human type, 
and in the progress of ages these were sepa- 
rated the one from the other by vast geologic 
and geographic changes. Then, by gradual 
selection, the weaker and uglier of this stock 
in each place passed away before the stronger, 
until they were improved, and gradually cul- 
minated in their various civilizations. Thus 
each, in its present form, was created in its 
own island or continent. 

While Professor Huxley was in his closing 
lecture giving these views, I could not help be- 
ing struck by the foresight of our own old Ben. 
Franklin, who, in a letter concerning the In- 
dian relics of the Western States, suggested 
that once upon a time the world may have 
been wrecked like a vast ship, and that the 
islands, continents, etc., were the pieces of it 
to which people clung, being thus divided up 
into tribes and races, from which were devel- 
oped the various peoples found scattered 
through the world. The letter to which I refer 
will be found in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of 
American Literature, and as a quaint (and now, 
it seems, important) speculation will well repay 
perusal. I have no idea that Mr. Huxley ever 
heard that the idea had been suggested by 
Franklin, and indeed it was an inevitable dc- 
duction from his own facts. This makes it all 
the more striking that Franklin should have 
anticipated what must now be regarded as the 
deliberately adopted theory of the most accom- 
plished ethnologist in Europe, and one who 
has gained the confidence of the scientific 
world everywhere by his faithful pursuit of 
truth, his profound humility in adhering to it 
when found, and his severe critical scholar- 
ship, which is able to separate from any and 
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every ore the grains of simple fact it may 
contain. 

[Theologians and scientific men must settle 
the question of the origin of the race or races, 
age of the world, etc., as best they can. No- 
body now living knows it all. We and our 
successors must live and learn.“ 
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NAMES OF DAYS—THEIR ORIGIN. 


THE idols which our Saxon ancestors wor- 
shiped, and from which the days of the week 
derive thcir names, were various, and the prin- 
cipal object of their adoration. 

The Idol of the Sun.—The idol which repre- 
sented the glorious luminary of the day, was 
the chief object of their worship. It is describ- 
ed like the bust of a man, set upon a pillar, 
holding with outstretched arms a burning 
wheel before his breast. The first day of the 
week was especially dedicated to its adoration, 
which they termed the Sun's Deag ; hence is 
derived the word Sunday. 

The Idol of the Moon.—The next was the idol 
of the moon, which they worshiped on the 
second day of the week, called by them Moon's 
Deag—and since by us, Monday. The form of 
the idol is intended to represent a woman, 
habited in a short coat and hood, and two long 
ears. 

The Idol of Tuisco.— Tuisco was at first dei- 
fied as the father and ruler of the Teutonic race, 
but in the course of time he was worshiped 
as the son of earth. From this came the Sax- 
on words Tuisco Deag, which we call Tuesday. 
He is represented standing on a pedestal, as an 
old venerable sage, clothed in the skin of an 
animal, and holding a scepter in the right hand. 

The Idol of Woden, or Odin.— W oden, or Odin, 
was one of the suprenie divinities of the North- 
ern nations. This hero is supposed to have 
emigrated from the East, but from what coun- 
try or at what time is not known. His exploits 
form the greater part of the mythological creed 
of the northern nations, and his achievements 
were magnificent beyond all credibility. The 
name of the fourth day in the week, called by 
the Saxons Woden’s Deag, and by us Wednes- 
day, is derived from this personage. Woden 
is represented in a bold and martial attitude, 
clad in armor, with a broadsword uplifted in 
his right hand. | 

The Idol Thor.—Thor was the eldest and 
bravest of the sons of Woden and Friga, and 
was, after his parents, considered the greatest 
god among the Saxons and Danes. To him 
the fifth day of the week, called by them Zhor’s 
Deag, and by us Thursday, was consecrated. 
Thor is represented as sitting on a throne, with 
a crown of gold on his head, adorned with a 
circle in front, wherein were twelve bright bur- 
nished gold stars, and with a regal scepter in 
his right hand. 

The Idol of Friga, or Frega.—F riga, or Frega, 
was the wife of Woden, or Odin, and next to 
him, the most revered divinity among the 
heathen Saxons, Danes, and other northern na- 
tions. In the most ancient times Friga, or 
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Frega, was the same with the goddess Hortha, 
or Farth. To her the sixth day of the week 
was consecrated, which by the Saxons was 
written Friag’s Deag, corresponding with our 
Friday. Friga is represented with a drawn 
sword in her right hand and a bow in her left. 

The Idol Seater—The idol Seater is repre- 
sented on a pedestal, whereon is placed a perch, 
on the sharp, prickled back of which he stood. 
His head was uncovered, and his visage lean. 
In his left hand was a pail of water wherein 
were flowers and fruit; and his dress consisted 
of a long coat, girded with linen. The appel- 
lation given to the day of his celebration is 
still retained. The Saxons named it Seater’s 
Deag, which we call Saturday. Thus the days 
of our week are derived from heathen ideas 
and heathen worship. 


— eo 


A NovxLisr's BENEVOLENCE.—The follow- 
ing incident shows the difference between prac- 
tical beneficence and maudlin sentimentalism . 

Eugene Sue used to visit, almost daily, one 
of the most fashionable ladies of Paris, Mad- 
ame de ——, and hold forth in her richly-fur- 
nished boudoir on the condition of the poor. 

“Do you ever relieve their distress ?” asked 
Madame de ——, at the close of one of these 
harangues. 

“To a trifling extent,” answered Sue; “but 
though my gifts are always small, they are 
always cheerfully bestowed. I give one fourth 
of my income in alms.” 

That afternoon, as he left the Cafe de Paris, 
where he had been eating a costly dinner, an 
apparently old woman, clad in rags, prayed for 
charity. 

“Go away!” was the stern reply. 

“But I am starving—give me a single cop- 
per to purchase bread with.” 

“I will give you in charge of a police officer, 
if you thus annoy me.” 

“You will?” said the beggar; “and yet, 
Monsieur Eugene Sue, you are the man who 
writes about the misery of the poor—you are 
the workingman’s champion—you are—” 

“ Who are you?” exclaimed Sue. 

“Madame de ——,” was the reply, and the 
disguised lady left the novelist to his reflec- 
tions. 

— 8 — 


THE New Krncpom, oR DOMINION, OVER 
THE BoRDER.—Some of the Canadian journals 
are beginning to grumble at the costliness of 
the machinery of their new Dominion. The 
Confederation has thirteen new ministers to 
commence with, and two new and complete 
ministries must be formed for Upper and Low- 
er Canada. Each of the ministers is to get 
$8,000 a year. The Montreal Herald says: 
“That is pretty well to begin with, in the way 
of the blessings with which this new state of 
political existence is tô overwhelm us.” 


Lord Monk gets $50,000 a year—in gold—for 
governing the people of the new kingdom. 
We are to publé&h a portrait and description of 
this new lord in an early number of this Jour- 
NAL. There are few Americans, comparatively 
speaking, who ever saw a “ live English lord.” 
Price only 30 cents. 
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CENTRAL PARK AND THE BOULE- 
VARD ILLUSTRATED. 


By permission, we take from Demorest's 
Magazine the following interesting description, 
with illustrations, of our great Central Park, 
and the prospectively beautiful Boulevard. 
All our American cities and villages are vying 
with each other to render them the most at- 
tractive, beautiful, and healthful. Let the, 
good work go on. 


THE CENTRAL PARK AND THE NEW BOULEVARD. 

It is a most gratifying fact that New York city is 
growing in beauty, and in all those characteristics 
which mark the growth and refinement of the age, as 
rapidly as it is achieving the highest commercial im- 
portance. 

The transformation which the Central Park has effected 
in the upper part of the island will be perfected by the 
completion of the new Boulevard, which is already com- 
menced, and by the magnificent residences which will 
epring np as if by magic along the lines on both sides, 
exhibiting for the first time in the metropolis the wealth 
and taste of the community. 

Heretofore the character of the architecture displayed 
in the finest houses has not done full credit to our genius 
or taste. The Jong, narrow streets have afforded no 
opportunity for anything beyond the uniform brown 
stone structures; and the wealth which should have 
made the exterior imposing, has been lavished on costly 
toys and perishable knickknackery for the inside. 

With the splendid Improvements projected in the new 
Boulevard and upon the upper part of the island, a new 
order of things will be created. Stately mansions and 
tasteful villas, with handsome grounds and terraced gar- 
dens, will make that once unsightly region bloom and 
blossom as the rose. 


THE BOULEVARD AS IT IB. 


At present there is hardly a desirable spot of ground 
for immediate building on the line of the Boulevard 
below One Hundredth Street. High rocks, ridges, and 
low miry ground, covered with shanties, and their at- 
tendant nuisances, occupy the space upon this line of 
the Grand Boulevard. 

The new Boulevard, which gives so much additional 
importance to the Park, and to the upper part of the 
istand, and which, when completed, will furnish one of 
the most magnificent drives in the world, is properly 
the continuation of Broadway. To perfect this grand 
thoroughfare, the street should be widened from Union 
Square, where it becomes narrow, to Fifty-ninth Street 


and Central Park, where the new Boulevard is to 


commence. 

From this point—that is to say, from the corner of 
Fifty-ninth Street and Eighth Avenue—it is to be one 
hundred and fifty feet in width, running nearly parallel 
with the old Bloomingdale Road, and midway between 
the Park and the river, until it reaches Eleventh Avenue 
at the junction of One Hundred and Sixth Street, which, 
being originally one of the wide streets, and offering the 
readiest mode of access to the highest ground in the 
Park, will form a grand avenue from the Park to the 
Boulevard. It has, therefore, been determined to widen 
this street to the full one hundred and fifty feet, making 
it a part of the Grand Boulevard, and embellishing it by 
a handsome entrance into the Central Park. From One 
Hundred and Sixth Street the Boulevard continues on 
the line of the Eleventh Avenue up into Westchester 
County, forming a continuous drive of eighteen miles. 

Another immense advantage to the upper part of the 
island is the elevated railroad, the charter for which has 
been obtained, and which is to traverse Broadway, and 
also through Greenwich Street and Ninth Avenue, to 
the Park, over the sidewalk, thence taking the road 
through Ninth Avenue to the upper part of the island, 
the design being to continue it all the way perhaps as 
far as Yonkers. This road must be completed, accord- 
ing to the terms of its charter, in five years, and can not 
charge more than ten cents to any part of New York 
Island. . 

As an illustration of the Boulevard as it is, we have 
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selected the highest ground and the most inviting and 
most unexceptionable spot on the ieland. A photograph 
of this ground, from which our picture was drawn, was 
taken from the highest point of observation on the Great 
Hill in the Central Park, looking west, on a line with 
One Hundred and Sixth Street, and forms a part of 
Summit Hill. 


THE BOULEVARD AS IT WILL BE. 


It is difficult to realize the future of the upper part of 
New York island in view of what has been done, and 
what it may reasonably be expected will therefore be 
accomplished. Instead of narrow, uneven streets, rocky 
ridges, and crossways, occupied by wretched shanties, 
with here and there a house of respectable appearance, 
we shall have broad, magnificent avenues and shaded 
side streets leading from one point of attraction to 
another. 

Taste will develop itself in the most beauttful forms of 
architecture, and in the decoration and embellishment 
of sites which already afford the finest advantages for 
the achievement of grand and picturesque effects, 

The plan of the Boulevard which seems to find most 


‘favor, and which, in our opinion, is altogether best 


adapted to the amount of space and the end to be at- 
tained, Is to divide it into two drives, one up and one 
down, of thirty feet in width each. Court-yards in front 
of residences, to be laid out in nearly uniform style, 
according to the plan of the Park Commissioners, will 
occupy fifteen feet on either side; that is to say, thirty 
feet of the whole space; sidewalks ten feet cach. A wide 
road fifteen feet, and five feet for trees, takes in the 
whole width allowed, which is one hundred and fifty feet. 

This plan would divide the Boulevard into distinct 
avenues, separated by four rows of trees, and afford 
space for lines of carriages going and returning, double 
in number those of a single continuous drive; besides 
producing, in thcir changing motions, highly picturesque 
effects. 

The commencement of the Boulevard at Fifty-ninth 
Street forms a grand circular entrance, so to speak, as 
well as a semicircular outlet for the different lines of 
vehicles. The spacious avenue extending from this 
point to the upper part of the island, lined with costly 
dwellings, with the picturesque Mansard roofs, traversed 
by rows of stately trees, and adorned with the fountains 
and flowers of the court-yards in front of the private 
residences, will form the most charming and complete 
drive in the world. 

The project of terracing the high ground lying between 
the Boulevard and the river above One Hundredth Street 
is a conception almost equal to that of the Central Park 
itself. It will obviate the necessity for streets, and 
transform that whole region into a fairyland. 

A very important question is the selection of a suitable 
point of exit and entrance to the upper part of the Park, 
by a street which runs continuously through from the 
Park to the Boulevard. There is no desirable way of 
leaving the Park at its upper portion, and a cross-street, 
adapted to the purpose of a grand inlet and ontlet, and 
forming a connection between the Park and the Boule- 
vard, is therefore a necessity. 

These conditions are met by One Hundred and Sixth 
Street, already one hundred fect wide, and which, situ- 
ated upon very high ground, poesesses a remarkably 
pleasant grade, rising gently to Summit Hill, midway 
between the Park and the Boulevard. It has therefore 
been determined to widen this street to the width of the 
Boulevard, and distinguish it also by one of the grand 
entrances to the Park, which, together with the ddjou 
park formed at the other end by the junction of One 
Hundred and Sixth Street with an angle of the Boulevard, 
will constitute it a magnificent drive and outlet, and 
render it one of the most choice and desirable locations 
for elegant residences or fine public or private edifices ; 
particularly as it is also to be ornamented uniformly 
with the Boulevard, as seen in the engraving. 

What the Central Park has been to New York already 
can not be computed on any standard of money value; 
but what it is destined to be did not for a long time 
enter into the minds even of its projectors. 

A very few years will see the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods, especially upon the west side, transferred into 
beautiful sites and dwelling-places for our wealthiest 
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citizens. The limited available property is now being 
bought by millionaires and gentlemen of means. 

Business is rapidly driving all New York still farther 
and farther ‘‘up-town.”’ Fourteenth Street and Union 
Square are already given over to trade, Fifth Avenue to 
hotels and elub- houses; and we venture the prediction 
that in five years there will not be a building lot fronting 
the north or west side of the Park to be bought, except 
at a price which would now be considered fabulous. 

This change will come ar the growth of a single night, 
when once the public hegin to realize the Boulevard, not 
as it is, but as it will be. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PARK. 


The Central Park has already accomplished an incal- 
culable amount of good for New York city. It affords 
to the crowded population a charming place of resort for 
healthfal summer and winter recreation. It educates 
the public tasto by appealing to its higher faculties, its 
love of the beautiful in nature, in form, and color. Its 
wise restrictions inculcate order and control; its pro- 
visions for enjoyment supply to thousands the most 
pleasurable influ:nces of their lives. 

The admirable manner in which all the original plans 
have been and are being carried out by the Park Com- 
missioners, has won the entire confidence: and approval 
of the whole commanity. What bas not been done, has 
only been reserved until plans were matured—not for- 
gotten or neglected. The aim all the way through has 
been to provide the greatest amount of good for the 
largest number. 

One of the important works now under consideration 
is the establishment of zoological gardens. The question 
of public convenience, of economy in their management, 
and perfection in the various details, renders the under- 
taking a very formidable one, and warrants the delay in 
attempting it. ` 

Among the works in progress ie a rustic structure, 
roofed in, smoothly floored, and divided up into com- 
partments, provided with rustic benches, tables, and the 
like, where children or parties can retire out of the rain, 
form groups and play games, or amuse themselves as 
they choose, without interfering with each other. A 
dairy will be in the vicinity of this building, where milk,. 
bread, crackers, and other light and simple refreshments 
can be obtained. The location is east of the playground ` 
and south of the Mall, and though somewhat isolated, s0 
as not to interfere with the general design, is castly ap- 
proached from the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Avenue entrances at Fifty-ninth Street. 

Along the walks, and at several points on the Bridle 
Road, rustic arbors of cedar have been erected, which 
will soon be covered with the foliage of climbing plants, 
and afford not only pleasant objects and incidents to the 
visitor, but places of rest and shelter. 

One rustic bridge over the brook has also been com- 
pleted, and many additional rustic seats in such shel- 
tered and shady spots as are most likely to be attractive 
have been farnished during the past year; eo that the 
accommodations almost keep pace with the increasing 
and ever-recurring beauty. 


MUSIC. 


The music of the Park is a distinct feature, and, 
together with the freedom of the playground on that day 
to children, has made Saturday afternoon a holiday in 
the metropolis, enjoyed and anticipated by thousands. 
In addition to this, the music itself, which is of the 
highest order, refines and cultivates the taste, revives 
pleasant memories and associations, aud provides with- 
out cost an entertainment superior to many of great 
pretension. 


~“ 


TREES. 
One of the greatest wants which has cver been felt in 
connection with the Park, almost the only one, indeed, 
was a lack of shade; but this is now being very rapidly 
obviated. In eome parts of the Park already the trees 
are so thick and well-grown as to form shaded avenues 
and most beautiful groves, and the danger shortly seems 
to be that the foliage will become too dense rather than 
not thick enough. 
BIRDS, 
In some curious reepects the Central Park has been a 
providence to the city, and one of these is in the domes- 
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tication of birds. Of course the barbarism of shooting 
or of destroying their eggs is not allowed there; and 
from the English sparrows and other birds which have 
been set free, whole colonies have been propagated, 
which not only make the air in the region of the Park 
vocal with melody, but have migrated to different parts 
of the metropolis, and delivered it from the disgusting 
annoyance of measuring“ worms, which formerly 
proved a fearful pest during two of the otherwise most 
delightful months in the year. 


SKATING. 

For skating also, and for an immense incentive to 
skill and invention in the design and manufacture of 
skates, we are indebted to the enthusiasm excited by 
the facilitics and accommodations provided in the Park. 

On skating“ days the number of visitors exceeds 
that of any other, unless it may be a musica] Saturday. 
And this immense amount of patronage has certainly 
stimulated the inauguration of the nnmerous private 
enterprises which now make New York during the 
winter so rich in skating “rinks,” ‘‘ ponds,” and the 
like. 

The salutary effect of an institution like the Park upon 
the masses is seen im their behavior. According to the 
report of the commissionera, only one person out of 
every seventy-five thousand visitors has been subjected 
to discipline; and in most of these cases it was for fast 
driving. Such a state of things shows a general and 
hearty recognition of the uses of the Park, as well as of 
the wisdom which has dictated its regulations. 

The amount of labor required to keep so vast an area 
in the splendid ‘condition in which it is kept may be 
approximately estimated from the curious fact that the 
carriage-ways alone wear away an inch and a half of 
surface during the year. Yet, strange to say—and yet 
not etrange, for developmeat is the best economist—the 
whole cost of the Park is not more than one in ten times 
the accrued value of the adjoining land. 

We learn that the Park Commiesioners have other 
splendid improvements of the high bluffs and ridges on 
the west side of the island, already projected; but they 
are not sufficiently developed to justify our giving the 
details for the present. 


— e —— 


NIcxNAMES.— The difficulty of discovering 
a person in the colliery districts of England 
without being in possession of his nickname, 
is well shown in the following incident as re- 
lated by a respectable English attorney: Du- 
ring his clerkship he was sent to serve some 
legal process on a man whose name and ad- 
dress were given to him with legal accuracy. 
He traversed the village to which he had been 
directed, from end to end, without success; and 
after spending many hours in the search, was 
about to abandon it in despair, when a young 
woman, who had witnessed his labors, kindly 
undertook to make inquiries for him, and be- 
gan to hail her friends for that purpose. Oi 
say, Bullyed, does thee know a man named 
Adam Green?“ The bull-head was shaken in 
sign of ignorance. “ Loy-a-bed, does thee?” 
Lie-a-bed’s opportunities of making acquaint- 
ances had been rather limited, and she could 
not solve the difficulty. Stumpy (a man with 
a wooden leg), Cowskin, Spindleshanks, Cork- 
eye, and Pigtail were severally invoked, 
but in vain; and the querist fell into a brown 
study, in which she remained for some 
time. At length, however, her eyes suddenly 
brightened, and slapping one of her compan- 
ions on the shoulder, she exclaimed trium- 
phantly, “ Dash my wig! whoy, he means my 


feyther !” and then, turning to the gentlemen, 
she added, you should ha’ ax’d for Ould 
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[4U works noticed in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 


BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATUnE. By the Rev. 
Hugh Macmillan, author of First Forms of 
Vegetation.” New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Large 12mo, pp. xx., 344. Price, $2. 


The opening of the first chapter of this 
volume—which is devoted to a consideration 
of the lessons imparted by the starry hosts 
which people space—is in harmony with the 
grandeur of the subject. We extract a sen- 
tence or two: “It is impossible for those 
who have never visited the glowing East to 
form an adequate idea of the exceeding beauty 
of an Oriental night. The sky—which bends 
enamored over clusters of graceful palm-trees 
fringing some slow-moving stream, or groves 
of dark motionless cypresses rising up like 
Gothic spires from the midst of white flat-roofed 
villages—is of the deepest, darkest purple, un- 
stained by the faintest film of vapor, undimmed 
by a single fleecy cloud. It is the very image 
of purity and peace, idealizing the dull earth 
with its beauty, elevating sense into the sphere 
of soul, and suggesting thoughts and yearnings 
too tender and ethereal to be invested with 
human language.” 

The writer exhibits throughout his book a 
purity of taste and sentiment which gratifies 
the elevated and refined reader. He draws 
striking lessons and Scripture truth from the 
common objects of earth; illustrating his pages 
with appropriate quotations from Holy Writ. 
Celestial phenomena and terrestrial objects 
grass, trees, corn, leaves, fresh and faded—the 
sea, the round world—are pictured forth with 
special referencé to the providence manifested 
through them. The book is worth reading 
carefully. 
GUIDE TO THE RoyaL ARCH CHAPTER; a 
. Complete Monitor for Royal Arch Masonry, 

with full instructions in the Degrees of Mark 

Master, Past Master, Most Excellent Master, 

and Royal Arch, according to the text of the 

Manual of the Chapter. By John Sheville, 

P. G. H. P. of New Jersey, and James L. 

Gould, G. H. P. of Connecticut. Together 

with an Historical Introduction, Explanatory 

Notes, and Critica] Emendations, etc. New 


York: Masonic Publishing and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 12mo. Cloth, gilt. Price, $1 50. 


The publication of Masonic books has become 
so much a part of the book trade that we are 
not surprised by the large number of volumes 
which are annually issued in that interest. 
The volume before us is a very creditable 
specimen of book-making, and in its general 
composition appears to an unmasonic reader 
remarkably free from the tone of mysticism 
and grand antiquity which might be expected 
in a volume relating to the higher degrees of 
Masonry. Its directness of statement is its 
chief feature in our estimation. The cere- 
monies detailed are of an exceedingly impres- 
sive character, totally unlike the bald and 
ridiculous descriptions one reads in Richardson. 
The book will doubtless find ready sale among 
aspiring members of the ancient order, and 
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may be read with advantage by those who 
can not claim such connection. 


ORVILLE CoLLEGE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of “ East Lynne,” “St. Martin’s Eve,” 
etc., etc. Printed from the author’s MSS. 
and advanced Proof Sheets. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. 


Mrs. Wood stands in a position, with refer- 
ence to novel-writing, unsurpassed by any 
other English lady. This new work fully sus- 
tains the reputation gained for her by “ East 
Lynne” and “ The Channings.” Always lively 
and disposed to multiply the characters which 
grace her works, she introduces so much 
variety into a plot that the interest of the 
reader is steadily sustained from beginning to 
end. Orville College is said to. be one of her 
best books. 


OUTLINES OF A NEw TuEory OF DISEASE, 
Applied to Hydropathy, showing that Water 
is the only true remedy. With observations 
on the Errors Committed in the Practice of 
Hydropathy ; Notes on the Cure of Cholera 
by Cold Water, etc. By the late H. Francke, 
Director of the Hydropathic Institution at 
Alexanderstad, Bavaria. New York: John 
Wiley & Son. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2. 


HypropatHy.—A Boston paper has the fol- 
lowing: Although comparatively little is said 
now about the water-cure, it is fully recognized 
as a natural fact, and resorted to more than 
many are aware of. The régime maintained 
in a scientifically conducted hydropathic estab- 
lishment is of itself curative; and it is singu- 
larly adapted to the temperament of our people 
and the circumstances of this country, where 
overwork and artificial excitement so wear 
upon and pervert the nervous system. The 
quiet, regular exercise, good air, simple die 
and judicious ablutions of a rightly-conduc 
water-cure renew, invigorate, calm, and purify 
brain, heart, blood, and nerves in a manner 
and to an extent undreamed of by the inex- 
perienced. Bulwer in England, and Calvert 
12 America, have eloquently explained the 
philosophy of the water-cure. Since the death 
of the German hydropathist of Brattleborough, 
Vt, we have greatly needed a thoroughly bred 
and scientifically experienced practitioner in 
this sphere. The want is likely to be supplied 
by an accomplished German physician, the 
son of an eminent officer in the seian ser- 
vice—Dr. R. Kuczkowski, who is now in New 
York, and about to open a water-cure on the 
Furopeau oe some eligible place in the 
vicinity. Meantime he has edited and repub- 
lished, through John Wiley & Son, the able 
and interesting “ Outlines of a New an of 
Disease, 45 to Hydropathy, by the late 
celebrated Dr. Francke. This work points out 
the former errors of the system, explains its 
principles, and illustrates its basis in nature 
und its practical results. We commend it to 
all rational seekers after health, to medical 
inquirers of candor, and to the general reader, 
as a sensible, learned, and seasonable work. 


It seems to us a little strange that this 
Loston man omits to name, among the chief 
disseminators of water-cure in America, Drs. 
'i rall, Shew, Kitteridge, Bedortha, and others, 
whose names have been so intimately identified 
with this great interest. We welcome Dr. 
Kuczkowski, and trust he may find Americans 
ready to avail themselves of his services, 
whenever they have occasion for a physician 
who gives no medicines. 
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THE MODERN CARPENTER AND BUILDER. 
New and Original Methods for every Cut in 
Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand-Railing. By 
Robert Riddell. Just issued. Price, post- 
paid, 85 75. 

This is an admirable work for the young 
carpenter. ‘It is instructive and suggestive. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REPUBLICO. By L. Maria 
Child. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $2. 


.This talented author never wrote a book 
which was not readable. Under this new title 
she gives us a picture of Southern liſe as it was 
before the stirring notes of the bugle summoned 
to the war of principles the two great sections 
of our country. Though slavery no longer ex- 
ists on American soil, and the traffic in human 
property has been done away, there is a grace 
and a charm in this volume which render it 
exceedingly acceptable to general readers. The 
subject of slavery is interwoven with much 
skill in the narrative, so that the whole has 
much the character of a romance, and the 
reader seems to be dwelling on the pages of a 
fascinating novel rather than considering veri- 
tics of a period very recent. The descriptive 
ability of Mrs. Child is exhibited in her beau- 
tiful and inimitable portraitures of Southern 
scenery, and her delineations of domestic life. 


DoMBEY AND Son. By Charles Dickens, with 
Original Illustrations, by 8. Eytinge, Jr. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Diamond Edi- 
tion. Price, $1 50 
Dombey and Son—the enterprising, the 

worldly business firm, has become proverbial, 

and the Diamond Edition bids fair to become 
preverbial also, for neatness of binding, clear- 


ness of typography, and cheapness. The Dia- 


mond editions of the poets and novelists must 
be welcome to those whose bookcases are small. 
These little volumes pack closely, and illustrate 
well the multum in parvo of current literature. 


LIBER Liprorum: Its Structure, Limitation, 
and Purpose. A Friendly Communication 
to a Reluctant Skeptic. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. Cloth. 


This volume, as its title indicates, treats of 
the Bible. The position taken by the author 
is orthodox, or in accordance with the views 
entertained by the majority of the reformed 
Christian Church. In his preface he makes 
certain positive statements which leave no 
room for doubt as to his religious sentiments. 
He “firmly believes and earnestly defends the 
Historic Reality and the Supernatural Origin 
of the Mosaic and Christian systems. He also 
accepts the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and 
the Redemptive work of Christ, and the other 
important truths which these involve. * 
He insists, also, upon the supreme authority of 
the Scriptures in respect to all questions of reli- 
gious faith, and on their permanent and indis- 
pensable superiority above all other books, as 
composed by men divinely aided and inspired.” 
The author thinks the time has arrived,and that 
rationalism and free thought have sufficiently 
extended their dominion over the civilized world 
to render it necessary to discuss the subject of 
the inspiration of the Bible, and maintain it by 
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all possible means; and while he enters upon the 
discussion with much spirit and earnestness, he 
is much actuated by a broad and liberal charity. 
The tone of the book and the method of treat- 
ment well adapt it to the consideration of those 
skeptically inclined. —— 
THe Posrnuuous PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK 
CLuB. By Charles Dickens. With eight 


full-page illustrations. 12mo., pp. 497, cloth. 
Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


This is the first of a new edition of the 
author’s works, and the whole will be com- 
prised in thirteen or fourteen volumes, pub- 
lished at the rate of one or more volumes 
monthly, until the set is completed. The size 
is handsome, compact, well-shaped, like Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields’ Household Edition of the 
Waverly Novels, and is to be known as the 
„CHARLES DICKENS” Edition. 

The gentlemanly publishers, in their Diamond, 
Household, and other editions, are doing this au- 
thor far too much honor. Mr. Dickens is simply 
a novelist—a story-teller; nothing more. Just 
as all the world run after Artemus Ward and 
Christy’s Minstrels to be amused, so all the world 
must read the racy, comic stories of this most 
prolific babbler. His personal capital or stock 
in trade consists of a very fertile imagination, 
immense perceptive faculties, and the most 
copious language. As a descriptive writer he 
has few equals. Socially, he is “free and 
easy,” if not promiscuous. His appetite is 
perfectly national, if not perfectly natural— 
and he “ goes in” for all the sensuous luxuries, 
including stimulants. In pecuniary matters he 
is sadly deficient, being foolishly prodigal, if 
not absolutely wasteful. He is weak in philo- 
sophy, poor in science, and in morals he is a 
miserable cripple. If his Conscientiousness be 
not small, it is dormant or perverted. So is 
the sense of devotion. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to class him with moral imbeciles. His 
sense of honor is obtuse, his memory for favors 
received is poor—and, altogether, it is one of 
the most warped charactcrs one will meet in 
half a lifetime: the affections out of gear 
and run mad; the intellect given over to a 
“rampant” imagination, and the moral sense 
completely subordinated to appetite and sen- 
suous gratification and indulgence. Instead of 
ripening into a beautiful old age, full of honor, 
affection, wisdom, devotion, and integrity, he 
is simply repeating his early productions and 
living over again the life he has led. Wedo 
not predict anything good of him in his old 
age. If he does not come to want, it will be 
because of the mistaken kindness of his foolish 
admirers. Such is the real character of one of 
the most popular authors of the ninetcenth 
century. ö 
TE REBEL Curr, a Tale of Guerrilla Life. 

By Gustave Aimard, Author of “ The Prairie 

Flower,” “The Trail Hunter,” etc., etc. 

Complete. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 

Brothers. 8vo. Paper. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a stirring, nay, an exciting story. 
Border life is depicted with strong effect. The 
Spanish and Mexican features of the work ren- 
der it very attractive to the lover of the weird 
and romantic. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE 
Mryp. By Henry Maudsley, M.D., London, 

` Physician to the West London Hospital, Hon- 
orary Member of the Medico-Psychological 
Society of Paris, formerly Resident Physician 
of the Manchester Royal Lunatic Hospital. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. xiv., 442, Price, $4 50. 


The aim of the writer of the new edition to 
treatises on mental phenomena is to treat of the 
mind rather from a physiological than from a 
metaphysical point of view. His experience 
in the practical study of insanity had shown 
that the theoretical principles and prescriptions 
of metaphysical philosophy “had no bearing 
whatever on, no discoverable relation to, the 
facts that daily came under observation, and, 
on the other hand, that writers on mental dis- 
cases treated their subject as if it belonged to 
a science entirely distinct from that which was 
concerned with the sound mind.” Such, we 
would here say, has ever been and ever will be 
the case, until the grand old phrenological 
principle, “Suna mens tn corpore sano,” is uni- 
versally received and acted upon. The subject 
is treated in an able manner, and possesses, be- 
cause of its physiological. basis, a definiteness 
far exceeding that discerned in the ponderous 
volumes of metaphysicians who have not so 
positive a foundation to rest their eluborate 
theories upon. 

Throughout the work, especially in those 
chapters treating of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, we meet with statements so like those to 
be met with in the philosophical treatises and 
essays on Phrenology, that we can hardly think 
Dr. Maudsley to be unacquainted with the 
writings of Combe, Elliotson, Mackintosh, and 
others. He makes the following statements, 
which show him to be a semi-phrenologist. 
It is extremely probable, again, that different 
convolutions of the brain do subserve different 
functions in our mental life; but the precise 
mapping out of the cerebral surface, and the 
classification of the mental faculties which the 
phrenologists have rashly made, will not bear 
scientific cxamination. That the broad and 
prominent forehead indicates great mtellectual 
power was believed in Greece, and is com- 
monly accepted as true now; the examination 
of the brains of animals and idiots, and the 
comparison of the brain of the lowest savage 
with the brain of the civilized European, cer- 
tainly tend to strengthen the belief. Narrow 
and pointed hemispheres assuredly do mark an 
approach to the character of the monkey’s 
brain. There is some reason to believe, also, 
that the upper part of the brain and the pos- 
terior lobes have more to do with feeling than 
with the understanding. Huschke has found 
these parts to be proportionately moro devel- 
oped in women than in men, etc.” There 
seems to be something like indirect contradic- 
tion in these statements. After saying that the 
phrenologists have “rashly” mapped out the 
surface, he makes allusions to special parts of 
the brain as indicating certain mental charac- 
teristics, which parts of the brain correspond 
with the rash mapping out of the phrenologists. 
Dr. Gall was upward of twenty years in as- 
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certaining the function and location of the first 
organ he discovered, and the utmost care in 
examination, irrespective of the passage of 
time, was exercised in ascertaining the nature 
of other faculties by him and his disciples. If 
any doubt or uncertainty existed with reference 
to an organ or faculty, no steps were taken 
“rashly” to locate it until its nature had been 
completely determined. If Dr. Maudsley would 
carefully and deliberately investigate this sub- 
ject, calling in the aid of phreno-magnetism, 
if need be, he will have abundant reason to 
award the verdict of discretion instead of rash- 
ness to the founders of Phrenology. | 


Tre OLD Curiosrry Snor; and Reprinted 
Pieces. By Charles Dickens. With Origi- 
nal Illustrations, by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Diamond Edition. $1 50. 


In none of Dickens’ works do we find that 
author’s wonderful versatility more elaborately 
evinced than in this production. Every chap- 
ter abounds in diversity. The characters them- 
selves are gnarled and eccentric, yet marked 
and distinctly preserved. Little Nell has be- 
come notorious. The illustrations are grotesque 
enough to correspond with their word portraits. 
The collection of miscellaneous pieces bound 
with the book renders it doubly desirable. 


Lırruæ Dorrtrr. By Charles Dickens. With 
thirty-eight Original Illustrations, from de- 
signs by H. K. Browne. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. Price, $1 25 in 
Cloth; or, $1 in green paper cover, sewed. 


The above enterprising house have now pub- 
lished of this Green Cloth Edition six volumes, 
viz., Little Dorritt, Bleak House, A Tale of 
Two Cities, Great Expectations, Our Mutual 
Friend, and David Copperfield. All the other 
volumes of Charles Dickens’ works will appear 
monthly, uniform with the above, until the 
whole series is complete. The admirers of 
Dickens have here an excellent opportunity of 
securing a copiously illustrated set of that 
author’s novels. 
A CrurcH Drracrory for New York City. 


Published by the New York City Mission, 
Bible House. 


This is a convenient little volume, farnish- 
ing the general statistics of the many relig- 
ious denominations in New York city, with 
the names of the different Church organi- 
zations and congregations, the minister in 
charge, location of edifices, addresses of cler- 
gymen. Price 50 cents. 


NATHANIEL; OR, THE ISRAELITE INDEED.— 
Devoted to the illustration and defense of the 
Hebrew Christianity, which is founded on 
Moses and the Prophets, and the Apostles, and 
to the true interests of the Jewish nation 
generally. Terms, $1 a year, or 15 cents a 
number. Edited and published by G. R. 
Lederer, No. 12 8t. George's Place, New 
York. 

“ Hebrew Christianity.” The editor is an 
educated Jew, or Hebrew, converted to Chris- 
tianity, and now seeks to win over others of 
his people to the views which he entertains. 
Read Nathaniel,” and judge ye. 
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TEETOTALTISM AS A RULE or Duty UNKNOWN 
TO THE BIBLE, AND CONDEMNED BY CHRIS- 
TIAN Ernics. By D. R. Thomason, with a 
Commendatory Letter by Howard Crosby, 
D.D. New York: Richardson & Co. 75 cts. 


This little book has been evidently written 
with much care. The chief feature of it is the 
argument brought to bear against Ritchie’s 
“Scripture Testimony Against Intoxicating 
Wine,” which is neatly and charitably ana- 
lyzed. The author does not wish to be under- 
stood as an advocate of wine-bibbing; on the 
contrary, he takes a firm stand in opposition to 
the use of ardent spirits. He claims to be an 
earnest advocate of truth, and would have the 
truth known wherever any mistakes or misin- 
terpretations have eclipsed or modified it. 


WooL-GaTHERING. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol. 
12mo, pp. 835. Price, $2. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 


A quaint title of a very racy book by this 
high-pressure female writer. Gail has been 
out West. She traveled precisely as other 
folks do, by railway, steamboat, and stage. 
She “saw sights ;” women with crying babies, 
band-boxes, and bundles; selfish men and 
women who occupied more than one scat. etc. 
She pushed on West to Minnesota, and gives 
vivid pictures of real incidents, which make 
her book something of a travelers guide. 
After going over ground quite familiar to all 
who have been to St. Paul and St. Anthony, 
she went down the Mississippi, and up into 
Tennessee, and across the country wa Wash- 
ington home to Boston, and this is what she 
calls “ Wool-Gathering.” Gail will pardon us 
for quoting the last three lines of her book. 
She says: “ And yet, O reader, gentle but just, 
if you should whisper that there is great cry 
and little wool—alas! I can not gainsay you.” 


PARTS 120 and 121 of CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People, have been received from Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. They 
are in keeping with preceding numbers, and 
even more claborately illustrated. Several 
articles of great value to the litterateur appear 
in them. Such subjects as Vital Statistics, 
Warming and Ventilation, Waterloo, and 
Water-power are voluminously treated. 


Neto Hooks. 
— 
[Among the late tasues of the press not elsewhere noticed 
in these pages, we may mention the following, all of which 


may be ordered through us, aa in various ways and de- 
grees caluable and interesting. 


MODERN Inqurries: Classical, Professional, 
and Miscellaneous. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D. 
$2 50. 

MARRIAGE IN THE UNTTED States. By A. 
Carlier. Translated from the French by B. J. 
Jeffries. Third Edition. $1 50. 

THE Base BALL PLAYER’s BoOK OF REFER- 
ENCE. Containing Rules of the Game for 1867, 
etc. By Henry Chadwick. 30 cents. 


How To MAKE Moxey, AND How To KEEP 
Ir. By T. A. Davies. 


$1 50. 


[Sxrr., 


SELF-EDUCATION ; or, the Means and Art of 
Moral Progress, translated from the French of 
M. le Baron Degerando. By Elizabeth P. 
Peabody. Third Edition with additions. 8vo. 
Cloth. 81 75. 


GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
M. Schele de Vere. 12mo. $2 25. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE AGE; or, the Dis- 
covery of Gold in California. By Edward E. 
Dunbar. $1 40. 

FASHION AND FoLLY. By Aunt Hattie. I- 
lustrated. $1 40. 


LECTURE ON THB NATURE oF SPIRIT, and 
of Man as a Spiritual Being. By Chauncey 
Giles. 12mo. $1 40. 


OLD ENGLAND, its Scenery, Art, and People. 
By James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. 82 25. 

‘KEy-NoTes oF AMERICAN LIBERTY; com- 
prising the most important Speeches, Procla- 
mations, and Acts of Congress, from the Foun- 
dation of the Government to the Present Time. 
With a History of the Flag, by a distinguished 
Historian. Illustrated. $2. 

Lioyp’s BATTLE HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION; Complete from the Capture of 
Fort Sumter, April 14, 1861, to the Capture of 
Jefferson Davis, May 10, 1865; embracing 
General Howard's Tribute to the Volunteer, 
268 Battle Descriptions, 89 Biographical 
Sketches, 49 Portraits of Generals, 17 Maps of 
Battle Fields, 13 Battle Pictures, and a General 
Review of the War for the Union. 8vo, bound, 
pp. 712. $5 75. 


THE MODERN CARPENTER AND BUILDER; 
New and Original Methods for every Cut in 
Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand-Railing. By 
Robert Riddell. Illustrated. 4to. $5 75. 

THE INVISIBLES: an Explanation of Phe- 
nomena, commonly called Spiritual. $2. 

SERPENTS IN THE Dove's Nest. By Rev. 
John Todd, D.D. I. Fashionable Murder. IL 
The Cloud with the Dark Lining. 25 cents. 

AMERICAN PomoLocy. Apples. By Dr. 
John A. Warder. With 290 Illustrations. 
$3 25. 

HonE OF WASHINGTON IN MOUNT VERNON, 
and its Associations. By J. A. Wineberger. 
Illustrated. 31 cents. 

AMERICAN EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings, First Anniversary, New York, 
May 9 and 10, 1867. Report by H. M. Park- 
hurst. 25 cents. . 

BEADLE’s DIME HANDBOOK oF RIDING AND 
Drivinc. Paper, 12 cents. 

Pastor's REGISTER FOR PRIVATE Uss. 
Arranged by Rev. W. T. Beatty. Second 
Edition. Cloth, $3 75. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Vol. 9. Imp. 
8vo, pp. 827. Cloth, $5. 

NATURE AND Lire: Sermons by Robert 
Collyer. Cloth, $1 75. 

A Woman’s SEcRET. By Mrs. Caroline F. 
Corbin. Cloth, $2. 

RuraL Srupres, with Hints for Country 
Places. By D. G. Mitchell. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 
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fo onr Correspondents. 


QUESTIONS or. GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “ next number. Your 
“Brest THOUGHTS“ solicited. 

AN ORDER FOR Books, JOURNALS, 
elc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
8PONDENTS—and communications for the 
Rditor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 

SerolAL Norice—O.cing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the nres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOL- 
oey, PHysioGNomy, PsyrcuoLoey, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or fhe gene- 
ral SCIENCE or Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed Qf GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
a SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only one at a time. 


WILL ir Do ME any Goop? 


—A grandfather, with a bevy of grand- 
children, writes to inquire at what age 
children should have their characters de- 
lineated, with a view to deciding on a 
calling in life; and asks if it will do him 
any good—now that he is seventy-six—to 
have his head examined ? 


Ans. The proper age for examining 
children is from two years upward, to 
ascertain—not while in infancy, what 
calling they may choose — but how to 
govern them wisely. It often happens 
that young parents are puzzled to know 
just how to manage the little folks. One 
ie so belligerent, another is timid, one 
is reckless, another sensitive, one craves 
all he sees and is “so selflsh.“ and so on; 
now, Phrenology would suggest the way 
each should be managed, and thus improve 
the child and lessen the care of mother 
and nuree. When lads have attained the 
age of twelve or fifteen, it can readily be 
foretold what they can do best—whether 
agricultural, mechanical, mercantile, pro- 
fessional, literary, or artistic work. The 
only object to be gained in writing out the 
character of an aged person is for the in- 
formation of others interested in him or 


- her. It would be exceedingly gratifying 


to each of us, no doubt, to know exactly 
what were the developmente and charac- 
teristics of our ancestors, near and remote. 
We value even an indifferent likeness of 
them; but how much more should we 
value a mental photograph—a life-like 
description—as a careful analysis of their 
real characters! Elderly people may be- 
queath to their posterity such a bequest at 
a very small cost to themselves, and it 
would be carefully treasured by all who 
loved them. 


Curiosiry. — What faculty 


or combination of faculties produce in- 
quisitive curiosity, so disagreeable in some 


people ? 

Ans. The fundamental organ of curiosity, 
or the desire to see and know things, is 
Individuality. This organ, associated with 
Eventuality, is especially active in young 
children, who often are very annoying on 
account of their numerous questions. In 
grown persons, who exhibit a disposition 
to pry into everything whether they are 
concerned or not, Individuality is very 
active and unrestrained by those faculties 
which impart reserve and gentility to the 
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character. A person with Individuality 
large, with Secretiveness, Agrecableness, 
and the reasoning organs relatively small. 
with large Combativenees, Language, and 
a quick excitable temperament, will be 
apt to annoy his friends and the society he 
moves in by his questions and prying 
remarks. 


PROVIDENTIAL INTERPOSI- 


TION. - Does Providence interpose in 
human affairs to the suspension of nature's 
awa? 


Ana, This question has been much dis- 
cused, pro and con., by religious men; 
those affirming it, citing the cave of 
Joshua's commanding the sun to stand 
still, and the various miracles recorded in 
the Bible; those denying it, venturing a 
theory of second causes, the operation of 
which is not understood by man. We are 
of opinion that mankind, like the great 
univeree of matter, is governed by prin- 
ciples of law and order, specially adapted 
to his being and condition. Our experi- 
ence leads us to such a conclusion. We 
never knew an instance of a man’s infring- 
ing upon a Jaw of his nature without 
experiencing a penalty. Science works 
wonderful things—things which sometimes 
puzzle if they do not set at fault entirely 
the organs of sense, yet science works in 
all its known processes in a certain, im- 
mutable manner. Occurrences which are 
denominated in a general way “accidents,” 
because apparently out of the accustomed 
routine, when investigated, lose altogether 
a fortnitons character. So with those 
occurrences termed providential, we 
think that in most cases their canses can 
be determined. 


FLATrERT.— What faculties 
render one liable to flattery ? 

Ans. Approbativeness gives the desire 
for appreciation and the good opinion of 
associates and the public. When Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, and the moral and 
intellectual organs are also large, the per- 
son will not be vain or easily flattered. It 
is when Approbativeness is active and the 
regulating organs not well developed that 
the person will yield unduly to flattery, and 
become vain. Children and youth are 
more easily deceived by flattery—which is 
nothing less than falsehood—than adults. 
But, unfortunately, there are many adulta 
who are only children in mind. They are 
undeveloped, and may ever remain so. 


Wuo1s Mrs. GEORGE WasH- 
INGTON WYLLYS? A lass she was, but 
a lass she is no more!“ She has been and 
gone and given her charming self away to 
aman! Yes, she is now a married woman! 
For years she was supposed, from her non 
de plume, to be a madam, when she was 
only a miss. She is now Mrs. Comrort— 
ABLE—Aand lives in the country. We shall 
still claim her as one of our corps of co- 
workers. and shall retain the original 
familiar name, first used in our good old 
Lirs ILLUSTRATED. 


DIET FOR THE BILIOUS.— 


To what diet should one of a bilious 
temperament confine himself? 


Ans. Those having a predominance of 
what is called the billous or motive tem- 
perament, are more liable to a torpid liver 
than those having the sangnine or vital 
temperament are. The former have a 
dark complexion and thick blood the 
latter abound in warm thin blood, and 
have a florid complexion, light hair, some- 
times red; blue eyes, a bounding pulee, 
and an ardent nature. There are certain 
kinds of food that especially tend to make 
persone of dark complexion billous, and 
other kinds that relieve that tendency. A 
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person of bilions habit should avoid arti- 
cles of an oily, greasy nature, and aleo any 
considerable amount of saccharine matter. 
How many persons do we sec every apring, 
who have lived on fat pork, poultry, 
saurages, mince pies, and buckwheat cakes, 
their sponge-like substance saturated 
with butter and sirup, looking billous, and 
feeling worre than they look! the white 
of their eyes being of a saffron color, and 
thelr skin being ycllow or yellow brown, 
with a dirty, leathery look, their faces full 
of pimples, and their entire syatem dull, 
sluggish, tired, and miserable. They attri- 
bute their bad feelinga to the opening 
spring, when they should charge them 
to the engorgement during the entire 
winter. It will be noticed that these 
bilious persons are almost crazy in the 
spring for greens, salads, pickles, etc., 
because they can eat vinegar with them, 
the vinegar having a tendency to rouee 
the liver and other organs to throw off the 
surplus bilious matter. The better way 
is, in the maln, to avoid much fatty matter 
and sugar, and, instead, eat lean beef, 
mntton, etc., keeping clear of pastry and 
condiments, and eating tart fruits as a part 
of every breakfast and dinner. In this 
way the liver will be kept active and the 
bilions difficulties will disappear. 


A COLLEGE COURSE. Would 
you advise a young man of twenty-one 
years to enter upon a college course ? 


Ans, Yes, if circumstances favor, and he 
has the health, means, and natural ability 
to turn a liberal education to good account 
when acquired. A classical course is to 
be desired. The next beat thing is to 
learn a trade, or to be fitted for business. 


PROFESSIONAL CLASS. At 
what age may persons become members 


of your professional class —and how long. 


do the sessions continue ? 

Ans. The question of age has not before 
been broached in this connection. Any 
one is old cnough who has the requirite 
intelligence aud culture; and no one is too 
old who has not lost the power of thought 
and memory. We should not reject one 
who was fourteen years of age, provided 
the conditions above were met, nor reject 
one under elghty, whose qualifications 
had not been worn out by time. The 
term will not cover more than six weeks. 


WIID CHILDREN. — Permit 
me to inquire of you concerning the s80- 
called’? Australian Wild Children, now 
being exhibited in the West. These two 
children, a male and female, are said to be 
natives of Australia, and were caught by a 
party of English gold hunters. Nothing is 

own of them save the account given by 
those who exhibit them. They are said to 
have been examined by Mr. Fowler, and 
he said he knew noth of their race— 
that the history of man did not favor him 
with any nowledge of them. I make this 
inquiry of you in order to ascertain the 
truth of thie statement concerning the 
so-called wonders.” Their actions indi- 
cate a low degree of civilization aud re- 
finement. quer foreheads retreated very 
rapidly, and, consequently, were suppose 
by some to be idiotic. ` 

Ans. We reply—for the tbird or fourth 
time in thie JOURNAL—that these two 
“ wonders” are simply idiotie Indians. 
The story of the showman who owns and 
exhibits them, deserves as much credit as 
his other statements. We think it a shame 
that these, and other similar specimens— 
the negro idiot called What Is It?“ for 
example—should be seen in public. The 
authorities ought to abate the nuisance 


and punish the vagabond exhibitors. 


Our ReEticious Virws.—It 
strikes us that we have from time to time 
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published in plain terms our sentiments 
on the great subject of religion. In the 
recent installments of The Phrenological 
Theory” will be found a comprehensive 
statement, specially designed. it ia true, to 
demonstrate the harmony of Phrenology 
with Scripture, but which embodies sub- 
stantially our religious views; and in this 
number we publish a leading article on 
the subject, which we think sufficiently 
explicit to satisfy any reader. Wi 
malice toward none, with charity for all" 
denominations, we seck to purene a course 
of Christian conduct which shall secure to 
our spirita peace in this world and salva- 
tion in that to come. 


GREAT Heaps.—I believe it 
is stated in one of your works that all 
really great men have great heads.” If 
this be truo, upon what ground do you 
account for the great weight of Byron's 
brain, of whom, hia biographer states that 
his head was eo remarkably «mali that not 
one man in ten could wear his hut! 

Ana. In the first place, Byron did not 
have a small brain. It was large at the 
base, and hie perceptive organe, hie All- 
mentiveness. Destructiveness, and Ama- 
tiveness were very large. His keen per- 
ception, acute delineations, his dissipation, 
his fierce anger and inveterate hatred. and 
his social sensuality all combine to prove 
that the basilar organs of his head were 
predominant in activity and power. Of 
that portion of the head in which these 
organs were located, the hat gave no ac- 
count. 

The region of Cautiousness was not well 
developed, making the upper side head 
above the ears and a little backward of 


them narrow and wedge-ehaped or pyra- 
midal,and his Casuality was not prominent. 
By taking off the front corners and the 
back corners of the head, just where the 
hat covers. a comparatively small hat is 
required. . That Cautionsnces was 8 
in Byron, hia reckless life fully attests. If 
the brain of Byron was heavier than that of 
the average of men, it could not have been 
small as a whole, and if it was heavier in 
proportion to its size, it still does not war 
with the doctrines of Phrehology, since we 
recognize density, fineness of quality. aa 
one of the cardinal conditions: indeed, 
in marking charts, the fimt conditfon 18 
** Quality , second, the different temper- 
aments; third, the peculiar balance of 
temperament ; fourth, Size; fifth, the par: 
ticular organs and their relative size; 
sixth, the combination of organs. ' 
Byron’s brain, we repeat, was not small. 
It was large at the base and tapered up 
like a angar-loaf, but his brain was dense 
and vigorous. His passione were flerce, 
but his moral and re fen devdopmente 
were relatively defective. His head and 
his character corresponded. 


LEARNING FRENCH. — B., you 
will find the following text- books of service 
to you in studying the French language: 
Ahn's French Method, $1 10; Ollendorff a 
New Method of Learning French, $2; De- 
Fivas’ Elementary French. Reader, $1 10: 
Chouquet's French Conversations and 
Dialognes, $1 10; Surenne’s French and 
English Pronouncing Dictionary, $1 TB. 
Surenne’s French Manual and Travelers’ 


Companion, $1 40. Any of these will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid by ua, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


IN German.—The A. P. J. 
is not published in any other than our own 
langnage. Look our ron SWINDLERS. 
Bad men sell bad books. The Marriage 
Guides," Hints to Husbands and Wives.“ 


and a Philadelphia concern advertise “A 
Great Book.“ with our names as agents. 
We know nothing of lt. Prof. Weeks,” 
as he calls himself, is somewhere in New 


— 


Jersey, till at large.” How he has 
managed 80 long to escape the Innatic 
asylum we do not know. Such a hetero- 


geneous jumble as he publishes would be 
amnsing if it were not ridiculous. CLEaw 
Uncur Postace Stamps may be remitted 
in payment for books, Journals, etc., in 
place of currency. 
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HanpsomE- PREMIUMS.— 
Wao WIL Have Trem ?—* The laborer 
is worthy of his hire’—pay—and we are 
now enabled to offer something substantial 
and attractive. Ladies will“ Jump at the 
chance' of getting a hus——; no, not a 
husband, but a splendid Steinway Rose- 
wood Piano, a beautiful Parlor Organ, a 
charming Melodeon. or an excellent first- 
prize Wheeler & Wilson Family Sewing 
Machine. Our offer le this: 

For 350 new subecrtbers, at $3 each, we 
will give a Steinway Rosewood Piano, 
worth $650. 

Vor 100 eubscribers, at $3 each, we will 
give a Horace Waters 5 Octave Parlor 
Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace 
Waters 5 Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For % subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler 
& Wilson's Family Sewing Machine, worth 


Now, this strikes us as something well 
worth working for. Every family ought to 
have one or more of the above. Reader, 
do you know a poor widow with children, 
who is trying her best to earn an honest 
living, to clothe and educate her children! 
Think how much easier she could do it 
with one of these excellent machines! 
Then why not start a subscription paper 
and induce a few ‘ well-to-do" neighbors 
to put down their names, each for the 
trifling sum of $3, and thus get the JOUR- 
NAL a year, and in a few hours put the 
Family Treasure“ in the poor woman's 
house. What thankful hearts! what grati- 
tude to God for the real help, and that, too, 
without inflicting on her the feeling of a 
beggar! Ladies, you can do this; what 
man could refuse an appeal for such an 
object? And here, Let me head the liat. 
I hereby offer to give $8 each toward 
making up any number of liete, for charily 
sewing machines, to be given to widows, 
or other poor women, according to the 
terms above specified, f. e., I will be one 
of twenty-five to present sewing machines 
to one thousand women of the class 
named. Who will begin the work? The 
field is open to all charitably disposed men 
and women. Show your JOURNALS, get 
your subscriptions, and the machine ehall 
be forthcoming by return express. Here 
is a chance to do good and get paid for 
it.“ Address, 8. R. WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


THE BELVIDERE SEMINARY 
FOR Youna Lapes is situated in Belvi- 
dere, N. J. It is conducted by three 
sisters, the Misses Bush, with several as- 
sistants, Besides all the ordinary branches 
taught in similar institutions, much atten- 
tion is given to physical education. They 
say, It is earnestly hoped that parents and 
guardians will feel, as we do, the para- 
mount importance of such physical culture, 
and will encourage their daughters or 
wards in taking a reguiar course in this 
department, as without it there is always 
less vigor of mind and less progress in 
study.“ 

We notice with satisfaction that our 
“New Phystognomy” is used in the Belvi- 
dere Seminary as one of the reading books, 
and is classed with the standard works 
fot this purpose. Of course, we wish well 
to the Miases Bush arid their institution. 

For circulars, stating terms and other 
particulars, address the principals, at 
Belvidere, Warren County, N. J. 


S 


Oxe of our assistants, Mr. 
John P. Jackson, having made an advan- 
tageous arrangement involving a year's 
residence in Germany, sailed on the th 
of July last for Europe. He took passage 
on one of the Anchor Line of eteamers for 
Glasgow, the agents, Mesers. Francis 
McDonald & Co., furnishing him a first- 
class ticket at a greatly reduced price. 
We would say that the accommodations 
farnished to and the treatment of passen- 
gers by the officers in charge of this ocean 
line are unsurpassed. 


HAIR BALLS IN THE STOMACH. 
Wo acknowledge the receipt of a hair 
ball, said to have come from the stomach 
of a buffalo. It was forwarded to us by 
our friend Mr. Jonn FArRIx, of Frostburg, 
Md. The ball is perfectly round, an inch 
and a half in diameter, and looks, for all 
the world, like an iron grapeshot. It is 
very light. and when we cut into the iron- 
like surface, we find it composed of hair 
closely compacted or felted together. Such 
balls are frequently taken from the stomach 
of the common ox. They are supposed to 
be formed by the hairs collecting together, 
which the animal swallows after licking 
himself. The peristaltic action of the 
stomach, which can not digest it, tends to 
felt or full the hairs into a epherical mass. 


Tue TaunpersBour. — We 
continue to fill orders for this new and 
best of the breech-loading rifles. As a 
sporting gun, and as a means of defense 
on the borders and on the plains, it is 
believed to have no euperior; while its 
moderate price 828 places it within the 
reach of all. We supply agents by the 
case at wholesale rates. Send stamp for 
circular. Address this office. 


For ONE YEAR OR FOR 
Frve!—We are now receiving single snb- 
scriptions for the A. P. JOURNAL, extending 
from one to five years from date. If a 
person wishes to avail himsclf of club 
rates, and le so sitnated that he can not 
join a club, be may do the next best thing, 
which Js to remit 812 for five years; or, 
RA for cloven years. We prefer P. O. 
orders, bank checks or drafts payable to our 
order. Single eubscriptione for one year, 
$3." Large accessions are constantly being 
made to our subscription books, and the 
prospects for another year were never 
brighter. 


Mr. J. W. Srokks, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will please accept our thanks 
for valuable public documents relating to 
the U. 8. Agricultural Department. 


WeE are indebted to the 
politeness of Mr. J. T. Hoover, of Wash- 
ington, for a map, showing our new pos- 
sessions in Ruesian America, issued from 
tho office of the U. 8. Coast Survey. We 
repeat our suggestion, to name the new 
territory FRANKLAND, in honor of one 


of America's greatest philosophers. Who 
says Frankland? —— 
DESIRABLE CLuns.— The 


Galaxy is a well-known monthly magazine, 
published in this city at $3 50a year. Its 
articles are of a first-class literary character. 
We will club our Journat with the Galaxy 
for $4 50 per year, thus affording an ample 
supply of excellent mental pabulum in the 
way ofa year’s supply of the PoRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL and a year's supply of the 


Galary, from date of anbscription. Here 
is an opportanit not to be neglected. 

Our SonooL-Day Visitor — advertised 
on our firat page at $1 25 a year, will be 
clubbed with the A. P. J., and vent g year, 
from July or January, for $3 2%. It is a 
capital monthly for yonng people. 
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General Items. 


Lavy PHYSICIANS, ATTEN- 
TIon I— With a view to forwarding their 
interests, and that of the public, it is sug- 
gested that all regular female graduates in 
this country forward their names—with 
testimonials for registration—to the Secre- 
tary of the New York Medical College for 
Women. The ladies intend to show their 
strength. They already number several 
hundred, and have a practice ranging 
from $2,000 to $20,000 a year, each. This 
is better than teaching school. 


— 


GRAND AMERICAN ExnIRI- 
TION.—The thirty-seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, of the 
city of New York, is announced to be held 
From the 12th day of September to the Wth 
day of October, 1867, in the armory on 
Fourteenth Street, near the Sixth Avenue. 
The American Institute ie said to be more 
widely known than any other permanent 
organization in the world, by its efforts to 
foster art and direct public attention to im- 
portant material improvements, and opens 
its doors for the reception of the results of 
American genius, skill, and handicraft, 
with a double purpose of presenting the 
collection In an attractive form for public 
inspection, and of making a comparative 
estimate of the utility and merit of the 
articles composing it. 

All inventors, artiste, manufacturers. 
proprietors of labor-eaving machinery. apd 
those engaged in agricultural and horticul- 
tural pursuits, are cordially invited to send 
their best specimens of work and ingenuity 
to compete for the numerous prizes to be 
awarded. 

Letters relating to the exhibition should 
be addressed to Prof. S. D. Tillman, 
Corresponding Secretary, American Insti- 
tute. New York,” who will send blanks 
and give any desired information to partics 
intending to become exhibitors; he will 
also receive and file all applications for 
space. 

„THE ApvancE” is the 
name of a new national religious news- 
paper, edited by Rev. Wm. W. Patton, 
D.D., and published at $2 50 a year, by 
Tur ADVANCE Company, at 28 Lombard 
Block, Chicago, IIlinols. 

Full particulars of this new and im- 
portant enterprise are given in another 
column. Knowing something of the editor, 
and of the business men who Jaunch and 
man this new ship of Zion, we predict for 
the craft the very best success. 


Tne New York MEDICAL 
CoLLEGE For WOMEN will begin their Fifth 
Annual Term, of twenty weeks, at the col- 
lege in Twelfth Street, two doors east of 
Fourth Avenue, the firat Monday in Novem- 
ber. Address the Dean, Mrs. C. 8. Lozier, 
M.D., 361 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, or the Secretary, Mra. C. F. Welle, 
care of Fowler and Wells, New York. 


New Music.—We have re- 
ceived from OLIVER Drrsox & Co., New 
York and Boston, the following pieces of 
music: Launch the Life Boat.“ Mose- 
Grown Well,” Kiss Mc when I'm Weary, 
Love,“ Mugby Junction Galop,” " Ama- 
zonian March.“ Let Me Fold Thee Close, 
Mavourneen.” All of which must be good, 
coming from the press of these best of 
music publishers. 30 cents each. 

{We are happy to learn that Messrs. 
Ditson have recently opened an office on 
Broadway, New York. This will give 
them a still larger field in which to plant 
their excellent music.] 


[ SEPT., 


IncHaM UNIvERsiITY is lo- 
cated in the quiet and beautiful village of 
Leroy, N. Y. It was established by the 
Misses Ingham, two noble and eclf-denying 
women, and it has steadily grown from 
feebleness to strength—from a small board- 
ing-xchool for young ladies to a University, 
having a charter from the Legislature of 
the State, large and commodious buildings, 
extensive grounds, a choice geological cabi- 
net, library, apparatus, picture gallery, and 
all the appliances of a first-class callege. 
Its course of study embraces the languages. 
ancient and modern, mathematics, music, 
painting, history, intellectual and moral 
ecience, and is quite as extensive and 
thorough as that patsued in any of the uni- 
versitics of our land. It was our privilege 
to attend the recent annual examination, 
and we have never known any that ehowed 
more thoroughness,or that reflected greater 
credit both upon instructors and pupils. 


The annual exercises of the literary nocie- 


ties were of peculiar interest, consisting 
of recitations, and a dramatic and beautifal 
scene—the Court of Liberty—in which were 
represented, in costume and by speech, the 
different nations of the earth, and to these 
the Goddess of Liberty, presiding, gave a 
characteristic and appropriate response. 
The claime of all were considered, but at 
length America received, amid a profusion 
of flowers and applause, the wreath and 
the scepter, as standing in the foreground 
in the cause of Liberty. The Baccalaure- 
ate, by the Chancellor, Rev. Dr. Burca- 
ARD, of New Tork. on Beauty,” was de- 
livered before a very large and highly ap- 
preciative audience. The Annual Address 
was by the Rev. Dr. BELL, of Lyons, and 
wae well received. The commencement 
exercises proper drew an immense aundi- 
ence from all the surrounding country, and 
the ladies of Ingham never appeared to 
greater advantage, and their pieces, as read, 
exhibited high culture and scholarship. 
The gymnastic performance between the 
morning and afternoon exercises was a 
beautiful feature. The music was fine. 
the day delightful, and all were pleased. 
The usual degrees were conferred upon 
members of the graduating class. 8. D. B. 


Fittinc Up.—Our Class, in 
PRAcTICAL PuRENOLOGY, for 1868, to com- 
mence in January, promises to be all we 
could hope for, in both numbers and intel- 
ligence. Circulare with fall particulars 
will be sent on prepaid application. Ad- 
dress this office. 


OsiruaRy.— Mrs. ELIZABETH 
Raynes, wife of Capt. John Raynes, died 
on the Ad of last September, in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Her age was fifty-three years. 
The Pacific said she was ill from 10 o'clock 
Friday evening till 3 o'clock Saturday 
moming, and her dying was eo like a fall- 
ing into sleep that those around her did 
not know it until some time after she had 
breathed her last; she died as waves die 
along the shore.” Capt. R. now resides 
in Portland, Oregon. 


Wr take the following from 
the Philadelphia Ledger of July 13th: 

Caren.—Dived, on the 12th inst., CARRIE 
A., wife of John L. Capen, and eldest 
daughter of Phineas Potter. 

The relatives and friends are respectſully 
invited to attend the funeral, from the resi- 
dence of ber husband, 2,003 Poplar Street, 
on Monday, the 15th, at 10 o’clock. 

[We condole with our friend on the loss 
of his most excellont Chrietian wife. She 
had long expected a release from a con- 
sumptive body, and was every way pre- 
pared for the change. Peace.) 
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Business. 


[Onder this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 


this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
apace occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.] 


THe ADELPHI ACADEMY, 


Nos. 336, 338, & 340 ADELPHI STREET, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 
GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL, 


Number of pupils at the re-opening 
under the new regime (Sept., 1863), 11 
Whole number of pnpile for 1863-4, 23 


Whole number of pupils for 1864-6, 61 
Whole number of pupils for 1865-6, 155 
Whole number of pupila for 1866-7, 312 


This institution (bitherto for boys alone) 
has made itself a name for the careſul sys- 
tems of instruction and training which it 
has employed. The system of physical 
training known as the Calisthenic drill, 
which it has introduced and carried to a 
high degrec of excellence, is one of its 
most popular features. 

The success of this feature has been such 
as to warrant the belief that an effort to 
afford the same advantages to girls would be 
appreciated. As a test of the adaptability 
of the drill to girls, a private class has been 
conducted during the past year in this.in- 
stitution with entire success, Accordingly 
the proprietors of the Adelphi Academy 
have concluded to re-organize the school, 
and admit at the re-opening (on the 9th of 
next September), boys and girls together, 
of about five to twelvo years of age, to 
the Preparatory Department, and to the 
enjoyment of all its benefits, removing the 
Academic Department, which will con- 
tinue, as at present, to be exclusively for 
boys, to a new building now erecting for 
the purpose on Lafayette Avenue, corner 
Hall Street. 

Scores of letters from parents whose. 
sons have enjoyed the benefits of the drill 
during the last year bear unequivocal tes- 
timony to its value. 

The intellectual training of the school is 
as carefully conducted as the physical. 
There are twelve grades, under fifteen to 
twenty teachers in constant attendance. 

Pupils from a distance are accommo- 
dated with board in teachers’ families. 

Pupils crossing Fulton Ferry, from New 
York, can ride within a few steps of the 
school by the Fulton or the Greene Avenue 
cars. Those crossing the South Ferry 
should take the Atlantic Avenue cars. 

For Circulars apply to 

LOCKWOOD & ELLINWOOD. 


re ee — 


Munn & Co., No. 37 Park 
Row, New York, Publishers of the Serum- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, Solicitors of American 
and Foreign Patents. 

Twenty-two years’ experience in obtain- 
ing Patents. 

Thirty Thousand Applications for Pat- 
ents made at their agency. 

Consultations and Advice to Inventors 
freo. 

Pamphlets Containing Laws of all Coun- 
trics free. 

A Flandsome Bound Volume, Containing 
150 Mechanical Engravings, and the U. 8. 
Census by Counties, with Hints and Re- 
cipes for Mechanics, mailed on receipt of 
25 cents. July 8t. 


Tur HYOGRIAN Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send fur our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Rj 
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ALBANY Law School. The 
next Term of this School commences on 
the first Tuesday of September, 1867. 

The Professors arc Hon. Ina HARRIS, 
LL.D., Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., 
Amos Dean, LL.D. 

Circulars obtained by addressing 
AMOS DEAN, 

Albany, N. Y. 


July át. 


Tae Movement - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated skotch of 
the Movement-Care, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La VERONE, M.D., 
325 ALELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


New NATIONAL. RELIGIoUS 
PAPER.—A national religious newspaper. 
to be called THe Apvance,"’ will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onyard, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will be what is popularly 
termed a double shect of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Kran- 
gelist. The pecuniary basie is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their aim being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politica, 
business, amuscments, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. No 
expense bas been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
reepandents at home and abroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Churches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, ‘‘ THE 
ADVANCE”’ will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, euch as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 
Patton, D. D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leading church of the denomination at 
the West ſor this purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be $2 50 
in advance. Advertising rates made known 
on application. Address THE ADVANCE 
COMPANY, P. O. Drawer 6,874, Chicago, 
iL 8.8ᷓ. 


Dwicut’s Jou RNAL Oo Music. 
Each number containing sixteen pages. 
including Four Paars or Music. Pub- 
lished Fortnightly. Terms: Two Dollars 
Per Annum. Specimens sent free. Joux 
S. Dwicut, Editor. OLIVER DITSON & 
CO., Publishers, Boston. CHARLES I. 
DITSON & Co., 711 Broadway, New York. 


Waters’ SQUARE anD UP- 
RIGAT PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
Oraans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New %-octave Pianos for 
$2%5 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 


tf. HORACE WATERS, 
Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the p ing 

riment must reach the „ by the 

lat of the month preceding date in which 

they are intended to appear. Terms for ad. 
verlising. 3 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 


BuRNHAM’s AMERICAN Bus- 


7 77 bilan eee 
Popular Tr versity of New Eng- 
land, where the young and. middle-aged 
of both sexes are properly educated for 
businese. Recently removed to a Mae- 
NIFICENT New COLLEGE BUILDING, erected 
at á cost of $125,000. ‘Its great success is 
the legitimate result of thoroughness and 
intrinsic merit.“ —Springfeid (Mass.) Re- 
publican. 

Booxk-Kerrme, Penmaxnsnip, Commer- 
oial Calculations, and Correspondence 
taught by the beat masters. Banking 
Houses, Merchants’ Emporinm, and fifteen 
Businese Offices practically operated. The 
departments of Mercantile Law, Physical 
Culture, and Telegraphy receivo special 
attention. Students enter at anytime; no 
particular degree of advancement re- 

uired. Ladies and gentlemen prosecute 
their studles together, and enjoy equal ad- 
vantages. Graduates have averaged over 
six months in completing tho course of 
study, and, as a result, seven eighths of 
them have readily secured lucrative situa- 
tions in business. Strict attention given 
to the moral and social welfare of students. 
Excellent board in pleasant families. 

Nore.—This institution relies for its 
parron upon its intrinsic merits, as at- 

ted by hundreds of its graduates, who 
are now filling responsible positions in the 
great commercial cities of the United 
tates. It atfords every advan found 
elsewhere, and many educational improve- 
ments never before introduced. 

SPRINGFIELD is situated in the charming 
Connecticut River Valley, has 25,000 in- 
habitants, is a city of great business ac- 
tivity, and the most healthy and delightful 
place ot residence in New England. 

CIRCULARS, PAPERS, etc., containing full 
particulars relating to the course of study 
expense of board and tuition, may be had 


gratis. Persons in pursuit of the most 
complete educational facilities should ad- 
drese LOUIS W. B „President, 
Springfield, Mass. i Ang. 2t 


WANTED—AGENTS—$75 to 


za month, everywhere, male and 
mnie to introduce throughout the United 
States the GENUINE ROVED COM- 


MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. T 


Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cat, and still the cloth can 
ror be pulled 8 1 tearing As 
e pay agents from r mon 
and ext eases. ora PA A poa fon which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 


SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CauTIon.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manu- 
factured. Junc, 4t. 


Hycrenic Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. aprend Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and ai! the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. lease send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. RURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


Leather Gilt, 
S. R. WELLS 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
PATENT Recorp.—New Series. | 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of ita publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the core of Inventors, and protecting 
th hts of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for usc in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers; 
Mechanical Movements.“ and other uee- 
fal lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issned weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases 7 to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mcchanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 2% in ad- 
vance, 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forel atents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 


mail tia, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees." Address 
BROWN, COMBS & C., 
tors of the American 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York 


—— — —ʒ4'6Zü—äP — 


To Boox Buyers!!! To 


Sunday-Schools. Our stock of Sunday- 
school books includes all the latest and 
best books from all the publishers. 

School District, Famfly, and General 
Libraries—many times these Libraries can 
be made up for half the price usually paid. 


THEOLOGY 
is a specialty with us. We do not hesitate 
to say that ours is the place for the Theo- 
logian to bny bis booka, and also station- 


ery. Sermon every style and price. 
TN, TIRBALS 2 Čo., 7 ri 
or 


Park Row, New 
it 
SwWARTwOUT'S Parent Me- 
TALLIO PAPER FASTENER AND BINDER.— 
3 Patented March 22, 1859. 
Diploma from the American Institute of 
New York, September, 1968. 
Diploma from the Maryland Institute of 
Baltimore, October, 18638. i 
Silver Medal from the American Institute 
of New York, October, 1985. 
IT FASTENS 


etc., 
every description; etc., of all kinds; 
comb Security and Durability with 
Rapidity and Economy. 
it binde firmly and rere and by its 
long bearing Fives additional suppurt to 
the papers. It can be removed without 
9180 to the papers, besides being easily 


a 
12 will dind any number of rem 
four to one thousand, presents a neat 


and ornamental a ce. 
The Fasteners ars ised 


Cutting Tool and Hammer dsed for apply- 


Sold by Stationers. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Book. 
W. H. SWARTWOUT, 
11 Dey Street, New York. 
See cut on cover. 
For sale by S. R. WELLS, 
369 Broadway, New York. 


JENKINS’ VEST-PockET LEX- 
100. An English Dictlonary of all except 
Familiar Words; inclu the Princi 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
olgn moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Qilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
75 centas. Sent post-paid by 
„New York. tl. 


digitized ty GoOgle 


8777 ĩↄð d nd „Fc AAA en, 
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PoruLAR Scientiric Books 
now ready. 

THE AMERICAN MILLER AND MILL- 
WRIGHT'S ASSISTANT. With Ilustra- 
tions by Wiiliam Carter Hughes. A new 
edition (revised, with much additional 
mutter) is now ready, and may be ordered 
21 80. this office. Price, post - paid. 

THE BUILDER'S POCKET COMPAN- 
ION. Containing the Elements of Build- 
ing, Surveying, and Architecture, With 
Practical Rules and Instructions connected 
with the subject. By A. C. Smeaton. 
Price, $1 50. 

THE PAPER-WANGER'S COMPAN. 
ION. In which the practical operations of 
the trade are aystematically laid down; 
with copious directions preparatory to 
papering; preventions against the damp 
on walls; the various cements and pastes 
adapted to the several purposes of the 

e, observations and directions for the 
panelin and ornamenting of rooms. By 
ames Arruwemith. Price, $1 50. 


CUPPER’'S UNIVERSAL STAIR- 
BUILDER. An entirely new and original 
Treatise on Stair-Building, Staircases, 
Hand-Rails, etc., etc. Illustrated by 39 
plates, 4to., third edition. The loweet 
cash price to the trade for the above book 
is 87 50. By competent judges it is ac- 
counted the best book that has as yet 
appeared on the subject of Stair-Building. 


A HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 
Containing a Statement of the Origin, De- 
velopment, Doctrines, and Government of 
the Religions i uvnominations in the United 
States and Europe. With Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Divines. Edited and 
completed by Samuel M. Smucker, LL.D. 
836 pages, 12mo., illustrated, bound in fine 
muslin. Price, $2. 


THE UNIFORM TRADELIST CIRCU- 
LAR. For the benefit of the Trade and 
Book buyers. Containing Lists of Publica- 
tions and Prices of one hundred of the 
principal Publishers in the United States. 

Ot-paid, $2. 

TIIE NURSE'S GUIDE. Containing 
Instructions to Females How to Engage in 
the Important Business of Nursing Mother 
and Child. Price, 75 cents. 

ON WAKEFULNESS, AND ON THE 
PHYSIOLOGY OF SLEEP. By William 
A. Hammond. Price, $1 2. 


EYE EAR, AND THROAT DISEASES. 
A Book for the People. Price, 81 25. 
Sent 


ost on receipt of price by S. R. 
WELLS ew York. pt ofp 7 


TRE CHURCh Union.—The 


largest and best Religious Family News- 
Paper in the world. 

wing to the unprecedented E 
of thia paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original eize. 

It ia devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Charch of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State, 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality, 

Ie is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
ae 1 of converting the world to 

8 


It le Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
N by all Religionists of every 


It will advocate a free communion le 
for ali the Lord's people, and a free pulpit 
for all his ministers. 

It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issuc. This ser- 
mou, published at twelve o'clock every 
Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor le it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher. 

‘lerms—$2 50 yearly. 81 to agents for 
every subacriber, Bold by American News 
Company at õ cents, and by Publishers, 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Sapt. Church Union, 103 Fulton Street, 
New York. opt., Uf. 

ImveNnsE Prices PAID FOR 
OLD Books, 

Curarest Book STORE IN Tm WORLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassau Street, 

New York. J. ly. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 


Srock.— TRE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND STOCK ERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock . Each num - 
der contains ald r large double- column 

ages, illustrated with numerous . 
ngs. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL have established a Veterina 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question. how they chould be treated 
for a cure. These prescriptions are given 

ratte, and thus every subecriber to the 

Journal haa always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should eub- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 

Address P. R & CO 
S.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


THe LATEST INVENTION, 


ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT. 


Book -Holp ER. Writimna-Desx, IxvA- 
LIDS’ TA-TAZIIW AND Lapres' WORK- 
STAND, COMBINED, WITH LAMP-SUPPORTER 
AND INK-STAND ATTACHED. The ne plus 
ullra of comfort, convenience, and utility. 
We are now satisfied that our invention 
can not be euperseded, and confidently 
affirm that there is not nor never has been 
anything equal to it in the market. All 
who examine it bear testimony to this 
fact. Every family should have it. Eve 
student should have one. Every invali 
should have one. Every aged person should 
have one. Everybody should have one. 
Send for it immediately. Ask your sta- 
tioner for it. Send stamp for illustrated 
cirenlar. Get up a club of ten and we will 
send you one gratis. We want a good 
agent In every county. Money made can- 
vessing for it. Terme liberal. 

OHN CONNACHER & CO., 
8. it 208 Broadway, New York. 


Tue HEALTH REFORMER,” 
is the name of a monthly Journal devoted 
to an exposition of the principles of Health 
Reform. It teaches that Nature is the true 
restorer of the sick, and that she can be 
aided in her work—not by polsonous 
drugs, but by a judicious use of water, 
pore exercise, rest, proper social in- 
uences, and ali true hygienic agencies, 


which do not poison or deplete the system. 
Trnus—§i per year, in advance. Ad- 
dress H. 8. LAY, M.D., Battle Creek, Mich. 


HEALTH REFORM INSTITUTE, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Diseases of every kind 
are treated at this Institute without the 
use of drugs, or poisons of any kind. 
Send for Circular. Address H. 8. 
LAY, M.D., Battle Creek, Mich. 2t 


Tue Masonic HARMONIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 

BY HENRY STEPHEN 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 
Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 
Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Ca es of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, ctc., sent free on 
application. 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTUHING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARA- 
TUS, 
(HIGHEST PREIUOM,) 
GENUINE BIX-CURRENT SELF-OPERAT- 
INQ, latest improved, bearing the PATENT 
LABELS of 1 and 1806. 


Address for fall information, 
DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
480 Broadway, New York. 


BOARDING In New York .— 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI.—A MAP 
showing the Overland Mail and Express 
Router, the progressing and proposed Pa- 
cific Railroad lines, the Forts and Military 
Stations, and much other valuable informa- 
tion relative to this interesting portion of 
our country. Size, 44 by 31 inches; pocket 
form. Mailed for $1 50. 

G. W. & C. B. COLTON & CO., 
172 William Street, New York. 


VALUABLE Books — for all 
times. 


Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations..... $3 50 
Life and Specches of Andrew Johnson. 2 7% 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 
WG. osui cect a reiika reeet tod AD 
The American Question. By Jobn 
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Reader 
Exhibition Speak err 1 50 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 
supplement...........0 . 12 50 
Men and Times of the Revolution .. . 1 75 
Reid's English Dictionar 
Youmans’ Hand-Book o 


Bee eer „4„4„6ö/ 


2 00 
Honsehold 5 


Youmans’ New Chemistry... 1 75 
Lardner's Lectures on Science and 
Art. 2 volumes. 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 
French on the Study of Words 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 
MITA “- 
Flowers of Elocutiouuun 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 
The Iron Furnace of Sla ver.. 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
le. 2 volumes. 
Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 
Dictionarv............. cc. eee eee 5 00 
Macaulay's History of England. 2 vols. 3 00 


S. R. WELLS, 889 Eroadway, New York. 
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Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

Turksa Barns, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure 00 to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


AGENTS WANTED in every 


Comhty of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County In the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown, This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. d for Catalogue, 
giring ful rtienlars and terms. Address 
AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., %8 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FILTER THE WaTER—The 
best preventive of cholera and kindred 
sickness is pure water. Get one of Me- 
Kenzic’s Filters. Sent by express, with 
directions how to use it, on . of $7. 

8. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New York. 


Bisnop WuHarery’s WORKS. 

Volumes scarce, embracin 

*GOOD AND BVIL ANGELS.” 

“THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS.” 

* ENGLISH SYNONYMS,” 

“ LESSONS ON REASONING.” 

Price for the set, $10. Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Goop Books ror FARMERS. 


Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, poat paid. ę1 50. 

Do., do., for 1855-9-60, with 450 Engrav- 
inga, vol. 2, $1 50. 

„do., 1561-2-3. $1 50. 

Do., do., 1864-5-6. $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 180 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents, 

Rural Manual, comprising The House.“ 
„The Farm,“ The Garden,“ and Do- 
mestic Animals.“ $2 26. z 

Fruit Culture for the Million ; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
COMPANIONS — 


For the Bookbinder ........ . 82 2 
Brass and Iron Founder 2 50 
Bre -wer! ba eos . 1 50 
BuildſGe rr Sa osetia ees 1 50 
Cabinet Maker....... 5 ~.. 1 50 
Ghandlee t wee Rea ee aes 12 00 
Cotton Spinneõrr eves 17 
Distillery .......essossesssossssos. ... 1 50 
Dyer's Companion 1 50 

o  Instructor......seseeeose- wees 3 50 
Horse-Shooe rr 1B 
Millera... oy es Sek Se be 43 . 1 75 
Millwright and Miller 3 00 
Painter and Gilde rr 1 50 
Paper IIan gers ee 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer 150 
Ser; eee sexes 1 50 
The Art of Dycing, etc............... 3 30 
Turner. FCC 150 


Tur MANUFACTURE or Inox m ALL 
rs Various BRANCHES, to which is added 
an Eseay on the Manufactare of Steel, by 
Fred'k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 


work is scarce, and will not be reprinted.) 
Fries, $15 00 
Napier’s Electro-Mctallurgy.......... 2 00 
Overman’s Metallurgy /g 3 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 2 50 


Tannig, Currying,and Leather D s 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


NEW Books. — CYCLOPEDIA 


OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Peraonal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the 

ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8yo. $12. 


loment to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Agassiz. 46 Mus- 
trations. $3. 
PLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
BPEARE. Lange pone $6. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 
HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS, 
8vo, cop lates. ; 
THE BOr K OF HOQ 
and verse, from the most eloguent Orators 
the present 
time. 
Tur FELLOW TRAT LOOKS LMI Me. 
New comic so PREE PET 
Danpy Pat. The great Irish Song... . 58. 
Medley for Piano, %Wc. ; Violin, 15c. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
THE CO 
TRY, by J. Rexwicx. LL.D. $1 %. 
EVANS MILLWRIGIIT 'S G 
UENCE, in prose 
and Poets of other days an 
8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
w Music. 
Arranged ſor iolin, 18e. 
PHEBIANA CONSTANTINA 


Pappy's THE Bory. Very Popular..... Sic. 
Varied for Piano, 9c. ; Violin, 15c. 
PARADE OF 22p ReaimMENT. March... . Se. 

Pretty LırrLe Saran; or, Seven 
Dollars a Weck ... . 0: S5c. 
Schottisch for Piano, We. ; Violin, 15c. 
LoveLy as A Rose. Schottiech for 
FIE 8 
For Violin, 18c. 


SILVER TRUMPETS. Grand proces- 
sional march...... 32 EE c. 
HARNONY IN THE Donn or Zr. 
FEI ⁵ shea ees 


„Sumner Wiram My Hearr.”’ By 
Groschell 


“Sue SLEEPS Tuo’ Nor a 

Beautifnl serenade by Balfe..........95c. 
Arranged for Guitar, 30c. 

MABEL AND GuaRDs’ WAL by 
Godfrey. Played at the Central 
Concerta: each. . ........... . 

Hupa., Beautiful waltz by Godſrey. . . Sc. 

For Violin, 15c. each. 
InestRucTION Booka. For Piano. Gai- 


Any of the above sent by mail, securely 
wrapped, and free of postage, on receipt 
of marked price. 

FREDERICK BL 

1125 Broadway, second door a 

eet, New York. 
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CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


Tue sHIP “ GOLDEN SraTe” has ar- 
rived from Japan with 23,000 half chests of the finest 
Japan Teas to the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 

These Teas by the ship Golden State“ were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of 
the magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at 
abont half the usual commissions. This is the largest 
cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand 
packages. By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
Company put these Teas into the hands of the consumers 
with but one very small profit—an achievement in com- 
mercial enterprise seldom if ever before attained. These 
Teas are acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being 
the finest full cargo ever exported from that country. 

Also the ship George Shotton'“ has arrived from 
Foochow with 12,000 half chests of the finest Foochow 
Oolong Teas. 

The cargo of the ship “ George Shotton” is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the finest first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and 
full-flavored. Thie will enable us to supply our trade 
with uniform fine-flavored Teas for a long time to come. 
These Teas were contracted for before the picking. 
Contract Teas are always far superior to any others. A 
large proportion of contract Teas of first pickings go to 
the European markets. That is one of the principal 
reasons why the English people consume three pounds 
of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal number of 
population in the United States. Heretofore, the United 
States have been compelled, to a considerable extent, to 
put up with lower grades of Teas and later pickings. 
This unfortunate result for the consumers of this country 
has been bronght about heretofore in consequence of the 
many and great profits of the “middlemen” in the Tea 
trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of the GREAT AMERICAN TRA Com- 
PANY, and their system of furnishing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many Intermediate profits. 


The receiving of these two large cargoes by the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company for their own trade is 


acknowledged by the mercantile community as the 


largest traneactions ever made in this country. They 
were deemed of so much importance, that the fact was 
telegraphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throughout the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable com- 
mercial paper in this city—the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List—which says: The trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComMPANY; the ship 
‘ Golden State,’ from Japan, with 2,000 half chests; and 
the ship George Shotton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 
packages. And in another place it says: The recent 


large operations of the GRBAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY © 


have taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes 
within a week, comprising 13,331 packages Black, and 
28,849 packages Japan, for immediate consumption, at a 
cost of about a million and a half of dollars, indicates 
the extensive nature of the Company's business, and 
deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we receive new 
Teas, and, consequently, our customers will not fail to 
notice a marked improvement in froshness from this 
time forward. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
conntry, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 


> ae 


additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up aclub. The answer ie eimply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or 
coffee he wanta, and eelect the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulare. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and 
mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need 
be no confusion in their diatribution—each party getting 
exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of 
transportation the members of the club can divide equl- 
tably among themselves, 

Country CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which claes we are supplying many thousands, 
all of which are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs can 
have each party's name marked on their package and 
directed by sending their orders to Nos. 81 and 88 Vesey 
Street. - 

Parties eending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to eave the expense of collecting by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary packago to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no com- 
plimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the custom-house stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satls- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be 
retarned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of Prices 
will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oo.one (Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 per pound. 

Mrxgep (Green and Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best 81 
per pound. 

ENaLisg BREAKFAST (Black), 80 c., 90 c., $1, 61 10, 
dest $1 20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, beet $1 25 
per pound. 

Youne Hyson (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90 c., 61, $1 10, best $1 25 per 
pound. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per pound. 


COFFERS ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 c., 25 c., 30 c., 88 c., best 40 c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Poet- Office Box, No. 6,048, New York City. 


The Great Amsrican Trà Comraxy (established 
1861) is recommended by the leading nowspapors, re- 
ligious and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange Jadd, 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 


Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D. D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, III., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D. D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and d. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, Willlam C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tridune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antce of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


CLUB ORDERS. 


St. CHARLES, Winona Co., MINN., March 28, 1967. 


To the Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 81 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 


I send you a fifth order for Tea. My neighbors think 
I have “learned the road,“ and insist on my doing the 
business for them. I will simply say that all kinds of 
Tea received from your company have given complete 
satisfaction. Your Teas are fresh—well favored—strong. 
The Merchants can furnish for $2 25 to $2 50 per pound 
no better article than you give us at $í B; some say you 
are a humbug. Please humbug us again on this order. 
Traly yours, in behalf of Tea drinkers, 
SAMUEL 8. BEMAN. 


4 ìb. Best Uncolored Japan.. Jos. Dewey ..at $1 28 $5 00 


4‘ Best Green C. B. Randall... 1% 5 00 
4 Best Green .. . Andrew Main... 125 5 00 
4 Best Green e Wm. H. D. . 125 5 00 
2% Best Uncolored Japan.. Henry Hall. .... 1% 2 50 
2% Gunpowder ............ A. Brown....... 150 300 
1 * Best English Breakfast.N. H. Swift..... 120 1 0 
2 Green .... . . . William Smith.. 125 2 50 
e Socsues George Smith.. 125 2 50 
2% Young Hyeon.......... J. L. Downing.. 12% 2 50 
2 Best Oolong. .......... James Roan ... 100 2 00 
4 ** Uncolored Japan Jacob Beman... 1 25 5 00 
3 Best Oolong H. Tabbot ..... 100 300 
2 Best Mixed ............ A. Turner 10 200 
Greens 8 Geo. Watson 125 2 50 
2 Best Oolong. G. B. Pratt 100 2 00 
2 Green Charles Grube.. 1 35 2 50 
4 Green A. W. Bingham. 1 %5 5 00 
1 * Best Gunpow der H. C. Parrott... 1 50 1 50 
1“ English Breakfast.. . . H. C. Parrott... 1 20 1 20 
1 * Young Hyson.......... H. C. Parrott... 100 1 00 

Total.......... e T $61 90 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large numer 
reside, by clubbing together, can roduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffces about one-third by sending directly to 
the GREAT AMERICAN Tra COMPANY. 


BEW ARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of onr Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Claba and quantity buyers are orly 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the ordor 
of the GREAT ANERICAN Tea Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY f 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
June 6—It, Post-Office Box, 5,643. 
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SPIRIT OF THB AGB. 

Tx time for“ slow coaches” and slow steam- 
boats has passed. We will not be punished 
by a long, tedious, sea-sick voyage of two or 
three weeks, and in a rolling, pitching, tum- 
bling tub, from New York to Liverpool, when 
we can step on board an elegant, swift, and 
steady steamer like the above, and make the 
passage from shore to shore in a week! Our 
expericnce favors large side-wheelers rather 
than the smaller rolling propellers. By the 
politeness of the American Artisan. we are 
enabled to present our readers with the above 
view of the great last fast steamer, planned by 
Mr. Tuomas SILVER, of New York. 

Mr. Silver proposes vessels, of which the 
above is a representation, of 590 fect in length, 
75 feet wide, 30 feet perpendicular, and tonnage 
7,168, gross custom-house measurement for 
passengers and freight between America and 
Europe. They will be strengthened, both lon- 
gitudinally and transversely, by diagonal brac- 
ing. The propelling power will consist of two 
paddle-wheels of ordinary construction, driven 
by two engines, with a center shaft arranged 
for disconnection, in order to run them sepa- 
ratcly when required. There will also be two 
propellers, driven on the same principle as to 
convenience ; this will enable the maneuvering 
of the vessel in a small compass, or, in case of 
failure of the rudder at sea, to effect the steer- 
ing. Mr. Silver calculates that either of the en- 
gines will have power to drive the vessels six or 
eight miles an hour, while the whole power is 
calculated to make twenty miles, or a passage 
over the Atlantic in about seven days. The 
carrying capacity will be 3,000 tons cargo, 
besides fuel, and 2,500 passengers. [When 
our stcamers use petroleum instead of coal, 
as they may soon, there will be an immense 
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saving of space and weight.] The mag- 
nitude of the vessels will afford many 
accommodations unknown to smaller ones; 
the price for passage and cabin will be very 
low, and the supply of food to order, or à la 
carte, at prices as moderate as at restaurants 
in London, Paris, or New York. By this 
arrangement, passengers who choose to econo- 
mize, need not pay for the extravagance 
of others. It is calculated that five or six 
weeks’ excursion may be made by one of these 
steamers to Paris, London, etc., for a sum not 
exceeding the cost of a passage each way in 
one of the present first-class ships to Liverpool 
or Brest and back; in fact, a transatlantic trip 
may substitute a watcring-place resort for 
thousands, and the annual stale Continental 
trips of Englishmen will be reversed to New 
York, Niagara, the Rocky Mountains, and the 
many attractions of the New World. 

It is for no want of confidence in such a sys- 
tem of transatlantic communication that the 
project is not carried out in this country. It 
has gained great favor in England, and it is 
probable that it will be consummated under 
the auspices of some of the great railway com- 
panies there, to run between New York and 
some southwestern terminus—say, on the river 
Severn, Plymouth, or Falmouth—and possibly 
extend to Brest. Our Government seems per- 
fectly content to have England continue the 
mistress of the seas, though it could be averted 
by a simple act of Congress permitting for a 
term of, say, ten years—until domestic matters 
become better regulated—any ships owncd, or 
chiefly so, by American citizens to register and 
run under the United States flag, without 
reference to where they were built, when said 
ships are employed in forelgn commerce. This 
need in no way affect ship-building for coast- 
wise service, which is about the only employ- 
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ment enjoyed by American vessels at present. 
The citizens of most other nations can buy ships 
of whom they choose, and register them under 
their own flag; and although without protec- 
tion or the native skill in the various steam- 
boat adaptations so prominent in the United 
States, the English-built ships monopolize the 
ocean. [Where is Captain Ward of the Great 
Lakes? Will not he, with others, help to set 
our shipping to rights ?] 
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CARVING CHARACTER.—Did you ever watch 
a sculptor slowly fashioning a human counte- 
nance? It is not molded at once. It is pain- 
fully and laboriously wrought. A thousand 
blows rough cast it. Ten thousand chisel 
points put in the fine touches and bring out 
the features and expression. It is a work of 
time; but at last the full likeness stands fixed 
and unchanging in the solid marble. So does 
a man carve out his own moral likeness. 
Every day he adds something to the work. A 
thousand acts of thought and will shape the 


features and the expressions of thesoul. Habits 
of love, piety, and truth—habits of falsehood 
or passion, silently mold and fashion it, till at 
length it wears the likeness of God or the 
image of a demon. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all ite branches, 
including PHRENOLOGY, PHysioLoey, PaysiocNomy, 
PsycHo.ooy, ETHNOLOGY, Soctoroey, etc. It farnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in ju ng of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the wh 
extern «Signa of Character.’ 


Publisbed monthly, $3 a year in advance. Sample 
numbers. 30 cents. Clubs of ten or more, @2 each. Sup- 
plied by Buoksellers and Newemen everywhere. 

Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, EDITOR, 

$89 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
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Man, know thyself, All wledom centers there; 
To none mau seems ignoble, but te man. — Tonne. 


THOMAS NAST. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tris well-known artist has a well- 
formed head and finely cut features, all 
of which are full of meaning. The brain 
is large, being nearly twenty-three inches 
in circumference, and, fortunately, is well 
sustained by an admirable physiology. 
Hence he is able to work out the designs 
that his brain engenders. His nature is 
full of feeling and emotion, great warmth 
and ardor of imagination. He possesses 
the peculiarities of temperament which 
belonged to his mother—her sympathy, 
her affection, and her prophetic forecast. 
His intuition, when he is in right rela- 
tions with himself and the world—when 
in a proper state of mind aud body—en- 
ables him to receive impressions from 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS NAST.. 
From an Imperial Photogiaph by Bugardus. i 


sources which his intellect can not com- Intellectually, he is a good observer, 
prehend, and his psychological forecast | and has a good memory of all objects that 
enables him to foresee what is about to | impress his sight. Faces and places he 
transpire. remembers well; names, dates, and pass- 
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ing events are not so easily retained. 
Comparatively speaking, the perceptive 
intellect predominates over the reflective. 
He is a good judge of character, perceiv- 
ing at once the motives of strangers. 
Mirthfulness is well shown in his broad, 
high forehead, and allied as it is with 
Destructiveness, its action is manifested 
quite often in sarcasm. He can imi- 
tate, but he is much more inclined to 
originality of idea. His Constructive- 
ness is well developed, and he can easily 
block out a course for himself. He is 
never wanting for resources. Ideality 
and Sublimity are developed in a high 
degree. He lives much in the region of 
the sublime, though his wanderings in 
the realm of fancy are by his practical 
faculties generally applied to the circum- 
stances of the present. Form is large, 
hence his artistic abilities. Color is mod- 
erate, though this deficiency is not so well 
marked in the portrait. (In Doré’s head, 
it will be remembered, Color is also de- 
ficient—more so than in Nast’s.) 
Benevolence is larger than Veneration, 
and his religion partakes largely of the 
former quality, being evinced in sympa- 
thy, kindness, generosity, and willingness 
to serve others. Devotion, meekness, hu- 
mility, and submission are less influential 
traits. When younger, his Self-Esteem 
was small, and he probably suffered from 
sensitiveness, diffidence, and even bash- 
fulness ; but travel and contact with the 
world has served in great part to re- 
move this difficulty. His love of liberty, 
his sense of independence, and desire to 
have his own way, have always inclined 
him to be his own man and master, to 
trust to his own inherent resources, and 
to strike out an untrodden path for him- 
self. Continuity is not large; he is fond 
of variety, and does not dwell unneces- 
sarily long upon one subject. There 
must be an object to actuate and stimu- 
late his energy, to make him keep the 
mind constantly employed. Agreeable- 
ness 1s another prominent characteristic, 
which, combined with his intuition and 
readiness in reading character, enables 
him to get along pleasantly everywhere. 
The head is broad, both forward and 
backward of the ears, indicating force, 
resolution, and courage. Cautiousness is 
not large. He would venture farther than 
most men; but from the influence of 
Conscientiousness he would be inclined 
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to take care that it was in the right di- 
rection. He is well adapted to some ac- 
tive, energetic calling, one that requires 
strong force of character and moral 
courage. His tastes, however, lie in the 
direction of Art; and in that sphere, 
sculpture would be named by us first. 
But he can do one thing almost as well as 
another, if he turned his attention to it. 
As an artist, he has already gained an 
honorable position among his fellows, 
and a world-wide reputation. His suc- 
cess has not been achieved by any gift of 
genius, but rather by a steady determ- 
ination to persevere. Energy and the 
will-power, when put into right relations 
to the artistic world, as in everything 
else, overcome all the difficulties in the 
way, and fail not to hew out a path to 
fame. Our propositions can not be bet- 
ter substantiated than by a perusal of his 
career as evidenced in the following 
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Mr. Nasr was born September 27, 1840, at 
Landau, Bavaria, a place possessed of consider- 
able historical interest. It is situated in the 
beautiful district of the Gueich, a slip of terri- 
tory now belonging to the German Confedera- 
tion, fifteen miles wide, from the Vosges 
Mountains on the west to the Rhine on the 
east, and about the same distance from the 
northern boundary of French Alsace on the 
south, to the northern face of this little square, 
where the river Gueich rolls by on its course 
toward the Rhine. On this river stands the 

~fortress of Landau, one of the moet striking 
specimens of the purely fortified town, as dis- 
tinguished from a fortress proper, to be found. 
Since the fifteenth century it has been the 
scene of important events during nearly every 
great war. In the Thirty Years’ War it was 
taken eight times—by the Swedes, Spaniards, 
Imperialists, and French. It was fortified by 
the famous French military engineer Vauban, 
in 1684, for the protection of the slip of Rhine 
country acquired by his ambitious sovereign, 
who, on its completion, ordered his proud 
motto Nee pluribus tmpar—to be inscribed 
upon the gates. A century later, the bastions 
that Napoleon created became the outposts of 
Germany against the ambition of his success- 
ors. At the treaty of 1815, after the downfall 
of Napoleon, it was restored to the German 
Confederation, and intrusted to the custody of 
Bavaria, on whose territory it stands. Now it 
forms, naturally enough, a military eyesore to 
France, as it stands as a check upon her 
advance to the Rhine. 

In this ancient city, with its quaintly pic- 
turesque houses, its fortifications, and its tow- 
ers, lived the parents of young Nast. His 
father was a musician in a detachment of the 
Bavarian army stationed there, and his son 
often accompanied him upon his musical ex- 
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cursions in the commanderie, and to the pleasure 
gartens of the city. With the garrison young 
Nast became a favorite, and the commander 
noticing his fondness for military display, pre- 
dicted that he would make a good soldier—a 
prophecy which has been proved true in the 
abstract ; for the foresight and courage required 
in a warrior will be found in one who fights 
against ignorance and perverted democracy. 
In his expeditions to the pleasure gartena he 
began to exhibit a decided predilection for the 
profession in which he has since become noted. 
The walls were generally hung around with 
pictures of an historical or military character, 
and one entitled “Who Goes There?” — the 
celebrated picture of Napoleon and his sentry— 
made a decp impression upon the young 
artists mind, and the same night, when he 
arrived home, he made a rough and somewhat 
crude sketch of it. After that incident his 
pencil was continually employed; every avail- 
able picce of paper, and even the margins 
of newspapers, were fully illustrated by the 
youthful enthusiast. Making small waxen 
images was another employment in which he 
found delight. These, together with the usual 
sports of childhood, which were generally of a 
semi-military character, constituted the life of 
young Nast in the fuderland. 

A few ycars after the birth of young Nast, 
his father, with other musicians, started from 
Landau with the intention of making a musical 
tour through France. But the breaking out of 
the Revolution while they were in one of the 
seaports, induced them to engage themselves 
on a French war vessel, from which they de- 
serted to the Ohio, an American cruiser, 
which, after a three years’ cruise, returned to 
America. The father had written to his family 
to meet him in New York, and they—young 
Nast, his mother and sister—sailed from Havra 
in June, 1846, in the steerage of an cmigrant 
vessel, and arrived in New York nearly three 
years before the “ Ohio.” 

Shortly after his arrival young Nast was sent 
to school, where he made good progress in 
learning the English langnage. His taste for 
art, however, had not abated; and though he 
did not find many facilities for its development 
in the schools he attended, still he always stood 
at the head of his class as a draughtsman. 
His parents were not so well pleased with his 
tendency artward. In it they could discern no 
bright prospects. The father’s musical life had 
not been so smooth as he had fondly hoped in 
his youthful dreams, and so the art fancies of 
his son were not Jooked upon with favor. 
“Why could he not be a watchmaker ?” they 
said. Then he would be sure of earning from 
$15 to $20 a week—a splendid sum! But dol- 
lars did not float between the eyes of the 
young artist and his canvas as he pursued his 
studies. He now went to Kaufmann’s acade- 
my, where he studied all day, going regularly 
for some months. Bryant's Gallery, then 
situated at the comer of Broadway and 
Thirteenth Street, consisting of old paintings 
brought by the proprietor from Europe, found 
young Nast a constant visitor. He obtained 
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permission to copy some of the pictures in oil; 
and one day, while busily employed, he was 
asked if he would take charge of the gallery, 
as the door-keeper had left, and copy pictures 
in the meantime. This he gladly accepted. 
The pay, however, was not much. He was to 
have all the money received from visitors, not 
exceeding six dollars per week, but the visitors 
and the six dollars were few. 

Nast was now fourteen, and inspired with 
that spirit of independence characteristic of 
the American youth, who early think it is time 
to be “up and doing” something for a living, 
he applied to the proprietor of Frank Lealic's 
Illustrated Paper for employment as draughts- 
man. Several applications were unsuccessful, 
until one day he took a drawing with him asa 
specimen of his skill, and was immediately 
taken into employment at the rate of five dollars 
per week. After he had been there some time 
he was advanced to seven dollars and a half; 
but, unfortunately, the following week brought 
with it the panic, and a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent. from his salary. But he worked on, 
steadily as ever, for three years longer, improv- 
ing with every day from the practice he 
obtained, studying in the antique and life . de- 
partments of the School of Design at night, and 
then spending hours in close study in his own 
room, leaving time only for a few hours of 
sleep. This constant drain upon his constitu- 
tion, however, soon threatened to injure him, 
and he relaxed his studics a little. 

Nast found that he could do better by work- 
ing for other papers on his own account, and 
soon gained a good connection among the 
illustrated papers. The New York Illustrated 
News was then in its infancy, and Nast was one 
of its chief contributors. At the time of the 
Heenan and Sayers’ fight in England, Nast, 
who had always a strong desire to visit Europe, 
proposed to the proprietors of that paper to go 
over there and furnish them with sketches of 
the proceedings, about which the greatest ex- 
citement then prevailed, and in return they 
were to pay for the sketches, and refund him 
all expenses incurred on their account. The 
trip was a fortunate one for Nast. 

On arriving in London he soon became 
a general favorite with both parties, and ob- 
tained reliable information of all their move- 
ments, which other artists from New York, 
owing to a pompous style of address, failed to 
do. Nast made several sketches of the fight 
and of incidents connected with it, which 
caused a sensation at the time of their publica- 
tion in New York. Among the fighting com- 
munity Nast was known as the “Little 
Dragsman' —a name given to him as a mark 
of their esteem. After the fight he visited the 
Epsom and Derby races, and made acquaint- 
ances among the editors of the London illustrated 
press. Then the news arrived in London that 
Garibaldi had gone to Sicily to fight for the inde- 
pendence of Italy, and he made arrangements 
with Mr. William Thomas, the principal en- 
graver of the [Uustrated London News, to furnish 
sketches from the seat of the coming campaign. 
But a serious obstacle presented itself to the 
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young artist; for, on examining the contents of 
a never over-flowing purse, he found that he 
had but a few pounds left—not sufficient, even, 
to pay his expenses, while the money advanced 
by the New York Illuatrated News was all 
spent. True, he had more to draw, but he 
would have a month to wait, while Garibaldi 
might by that time have finished his can.paign. 
Nast made a virtue of necessity, and for the 
first time in his life determined to borrow. 
His admiring and well-to-do friends were 
visited, but the old Bible excuses were ever 
ready. The sum he wanted was £20 ($100), 
and he had asked every one except Heenan, 
the fighter. At last he broached the subject to 
him. “ Well, ‘Little Dragsman,’” said he, “I 
have not got it now, but if you come to-night 
and meet me here, you shall have your twenty 
pounds.” Night came; he was at the trysting- 
place in time; and Heenan, rough, good-na- 
tured, true to his promise and his principle 
and to his American spirit, advanced him the 
money, for which Nast gave him a note on his 
New York publishers, and a duplicate on his 
mother. . 
Nast started for Genoa May 27, 1860, where 
he expected to find Garibaldi’s headquarters, 
passing through France, Switzerland, over 
Mount Cenis, and arrived at Genoa on the first 
day of June. There he found the greatest ex- 
citement. All day long troops of brave volun- 
teers, upon whom. bright glances shone from 
bright eyes, and for whom cries and cheers 
went up from the glad hearts of the populace, 
marched in. Colonel Peard, Garibaldi’s En- 
glishman, and De Rohan, an American officer in 
Garibaldi’s army, were then in the city; and 
to these gentlemen, as well as to the Hon. Mr. 
Patterson, the United States consul, Nast was 
introduced. Three ships, under the American 
flag, and with assumed names—the “ Wash- 
ington,” “Oregon,” and “ Franklin”—arrived 
in the harbor, and were filled with volunteers 
making the second expedition to southern Italy 
under General Medici. Col. Peard and Nast 
accompanied the expedition, which was under 
the command of De Rohan. When they had 
been out a few days, a vessel was discerned 
making for them, sailing under a tri-colored 
flag; and as at that time the Neapolitan and 
Sardinian flags were alike, considerable un- 
easiness was manifested as to its nationality. 
De Rohan ordered the Stars and Stripes to be 
hoisted, and not over-trustful of his own re- 
cruits, ordered the artist to hoist it and stand 
by it, adding the encouraging remark: “ If you 
stir, I will knock your brains out.” Fortunately 
it was a Sardinian vessel, sent out to escort the 
expedition to Castellamare, where the troops 
landed, and then marched, under the command 
of Col. Peard, to Palermo, arriving at that place 
the day after its bombardment and capture by 
Garibaldi. Nast was then formally introduced 
to the red-shirted hero of Italy, and accompa- 
nied him to Mallazzo. A part of Garibaldi’s 
army was then advancing on Messini, and the 
General wished to send ammunition to the be- 
siegers. Accordingly, he sent Col. Peard, his 
aid, and Nast, accompanied by ten riflemen, 
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with a boat-load of powder and ammunition to 
that point; and they arrived at their destina- 
tion on the very morning of the evacuation. 
Had they been a few hours earlier they would 
inevitably have been taken prisoners. Then 
the army went over to Italy, and up through 
the whole of Calabria, Garibaldi, as usual, with 
them. Col. Pearl, who greatly resembled his 
leader, was generally sent ahead of the main 
body of the army, as a sort of blind, and Nast 
accompanied him. The two were often taken 
for Garibaldi and his son, greatly to the disgust 
of the young artist, who was deluged with 
kisses by men and women alike. 

Often they met with romantic adventures 
and singular escapes; at Salerno the National 
Guard turned out todothem honor. But to go 
through the details of that campaign would 
take too much of our space. Nast was at the 
sieges of Capua and Gacta, and entered Naples 


| with the Garibaldians, where the people yelled 


out for three days and nights a glorious recep- 
tion. During this time he had executed 
sketches of the war for the [Uustrated London 
News, the New York Illustrated Newe, and Le 
Monde Ilustré, of Paris. When the campaign 
ended he turned his face toward Rome, travel- 
ing in the company of Lord Seymour, an 
English nobleman, through Italy, visiting the 
imperial city of Florence, through Switzerland, 
the greater portion of Germany, not forgetting 
his native Landau, where he found some of his 
relatives still living. 

Nast then turned his steps homeward, and 
arrived in New York in February, 1861, with a 
lifetime of experience gained in one year of 
European travel. But his finances reduced to 
the small sum of one and a half dollars, and 
several debts, contracted by his mother on his 
behalf, unpaid, he went on the J&ustrated News 
again, and then gradually worked himself into 
Harper's. Time after time his sketches were 
“not accepted; but still he did not despair; 
he was not composed of material easily dis- 
couraged, and finally one picture was accepted. 
Others were sent in, until he became an almost 
weekly contributor. Some of his very best 
pictures, those which have called forth the 
warmest commendations from the press and 
the people, have been repeatedly declined by 
publishers. The “Emancipation Proclama- 
tion” was twice refused, and finally published 
only after the issue of Lincoln’s Proclamation 
itself. This was one instance of the foresight 
of the artist. 

On September 26, 1861, seven months after 
his return from Europe, Nast was married, and 
commenced the duties of life in earnest. His 
wedding tour left him with only five dollars; 
but with married life came prosperity smiling 
through the window. Then be commenced 
painting soenes in his Garibaldian campaigns. 

But the opening of a far grander campaign 
engaged his attention; the breaking out of the 
Rebellion compelled him to abandon his reve- 
ries among Italian memories and to transfer 
his thoughts and energics to the events of our 
own struggle, and in. the following year ap- 
peared the remarkable series of illustrations 
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which have gained their author his enviable 
reputation. The bloody scenes that were being 
enacted upon Southern battle-fields presented 
subjects enough for his pencil, and in the 1862 
yearly volume of Harpers Weekly we find 
many of his illustrations of battle strife. The 
New Years number of that paper for 1863 
presented two elaborate cartoons of an entirely 
different stamp from any of his former pro- 
ductions: “Santa Claus in Camp,” and 
“Christmas Eve, 1862,” which became very 
popular, not only at the Northern firesides, but 
in the camps of the armies in the South. The 
latter presents two tableaux; in the one a sol- 
dier sits by his camp-fire, gazing fondly upon 
a cherished likeness of his wife and child; 
while in the other, apparently coincident, the 
wife at home kneels within her chamber, 
through the open window of which streams 
the beautiful moonlight, praying for the safety 
of her loved one. It is a beautiful picture, and 
full of deep feeling. January 24, 1863, ap- 
peared “The Emancipation of the Negroes, 
January, 1863 — the Past and the Future,” 
which gave him at once an extended reputation 
for allegorical representation. 

This was followed by “ Southern Chivalry— 
dedicated to Jeff. Davis;” War Sketches,” 
“The Result of War;” “The Life of a Spy,” 
in nine tableaux, which contains the story of 
the life of the spy better than volumes of 
description.. First we have the likeness of the 
Spy—In the Enemy’s Works—In Pursuit 
Who Goes There? —Suspected Sentenced to 
be Hung— Safe Return— Telling his Adven- 
tures, etc. ; “ Honor the Brave; “ Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, November 26, 1863;” “The Prisons 
at Richmond ;” Christmas, 1863;” interspersed 
with war sketches gleaned from rapid visits to 
the seats of war. In January, 1864, appeared 
“New Year's Day North and South,” a beau- 
tiful yet startling contrast; “Central Park in 
Winter,” in a series of nine tableaux, is well 
represented by— The Ball is Up— Getting 
Ready—Put your Skates on, Mister?—New 
York Skating Club—Warming up—Sleighing 
on the Mall—Refreshments—and Skating on 
the Lake are life-like—original in conception 
—especially the last, for the artist with a 
vein of humor has introduced many promi- 
nent men skating, among whom Bennett has 
just had the misfortune to be tripped up 
by Greeley; “First of April, 1864,” is also 
another specimen of the artist’s love of the 
humorous. “ Our Heroines—Sanitary Com- 
mission—On the Battle Field—In the Hospital 
—At the Fair, and In the Parlor,” present us 
with scenes of kindness and love from the part 
taken in the war by our devoted ladies of the 
North. “The Press in the Field” presents 
another of those scenes so familiar on the field 
of battle, and is represented in twelve tab- 
leaux—Our Artist—Taking Notes—Sketching 
—A Correspondent — Contraband News — 
In Action—Reliable Information—The News- 
paper in Camp— After the Battle — Names 
of the Wounded—Newspaper at Home—The 
Sketch Book; “ The Campaign in Virginia— 
On to Richmond!” and “Our Flag,” repre- 
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sented in eleven tableaux, all striking scenes of 
war truthfully pictured. “Central Park in 
Summer,” which appeared in August, 1864, 
presented in eleven views a busy scene on the 
Mall, and among the brilliant throng a number 
of distinguished personages are felicitously in- 
troduced. Among them are Bryant the poet 
and Raymond of the Times side by side; Edwin 
Booth the actor resting on the arm of Launt 
Thompson the sculptor; General McClellan 
seated on one of the benches, while a cluster 
of ragged urchins are gazing admiringly upon 
him ; Lester Wallack, Forrest, and James Par- 
ton and his wife “ Fanny Fern,” and altogether 
the sketch isa most happy idea. This was fol- 
lowed by perhaps the most noted of the artist’s 
productions, ‘Compromise with the South— 
dedicated to the Chicago Convention,” which 
a short time before had been in session, and in 
a serics of resolutions had virtually declarcd 
for peace at any price. All the papers in 
which the cartoon appeared were immediately 
bought up by the Unionists, and so effective 
was it that the Union National Committee 
purchased the plate and circulated them by 
the ‘hundred thousand. The good it accom- 
plished was incalculable. The country was 
then divided on the subject of “ peace at any 
price, or no compromise with the South,” 
and Nast’s sketch was one of those agencies 
which quickly brought a healthy reaction. 
Soldiers and citizens were equally enthusiastic 
on its reception. 


The artist had shown in his “ Compromise 
with the South” what the North had to expect 
from such an event; and again he puts his 
pencil on paper to inspire with fresh vigor the 
dispirited troops. This time it is The Bless- 
ings of Victory,” and like “ Compromise with 
the South,” it tells its own story—“ Peace 
comes by victory, not by submission, nor by 
an immediate cessation of hostilities.” l 

It represented the “triumph of the people 
over their enemics, and the dawn of universal 
peace; the prison doors are open and the cap- 
tives made free; they close only upon traitors 
who have struck at the national heart, while 
the soldier and the sailor return home to the 
loved ones, who welcome them from the field 
of battle and honor, not of armistice and armed 
truce; the slave raises his head as a man ; and 
wide waving plenty and ripening summer 
overspread the land.” 

In October, 1864, appeared “The Chicago 
Platform,” another of those most overwhelm- 
ing and convincing pictured speeches for the 
Union, representing as it did the exact mean- 
ing of the Chicago Resolutions, of which 
McClellan and Mr. Pendleton were the official 
representatives. 

In April, 1865, “Sumter 1861 and 1865,” 
representing “The Eve of War’ and The 
Dawn of Peace,” which was then gradually 
approaching; but which was so suddenly 
dimmed by the death of the nation’s honored 
President, Lincoln.“ The Mourners at the 
Coffin” is a simple yet expressive picture, and 
well suggests a nation’s grief. Praise God 
From Whom all Blessings Flow,” in the tab- 
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leaux, represents two remarkable scenes in the 
world’s history, which may seem a little irrel- 
evant; one is “The Saviour’s Entry into 
Jcrusalem,” and the other, “ The Surrender of 
General Lee and his Army to Lieut.-General 
Grant.” 

In 1866 appeared his “President Lincoln 
entering Richmond,” well known for its truth- 
fulness. Then came the famous Bal d’Opera,” 
on the evening of April 5th, where Nast gained 
for himself the reputation as a caricaturist. 

The pictures that he exhibited there proved 
to be the great attraction of the ball, and Nast 
became immensely popular. The affair had its 
origin in this way. Nast saw an advertise- 
ment of Max Maretzek’s, the lessee of the New 
York Academy of Music, in which he stated 
he was going to give a masquerade ball. A 
brilliant thought entered the artist’s head. 
He wrote to Max, telling him that he would 
like to draw caricatures of prominent persons 
for exhibition at the ball. Max liked the idea, 
and made an appointment to meet Nast. They 
met and compared notes. Max's idea was that 
Nast should make water-color sketches of 
prominent men, so that the costumer might go 
by the pattern ; but finally he acquiesced in the 
artist's original idea. From that time Max did 
not interfere, but left all to Nast. Max asked 
what would be the price. This the artist said 
would be more than he could pay, nearly 
$2,000; but he wished only to be reimbursed 
for his outlay in the cost of frames, colors, etc., 
the time to be given in. Nast went im- 
mediately to work on his task. The number 
to be painted was sixty, and the time fixed for 
their completion only thirty days. At the day 
appointed all were finished and ready for in- 
spection. Some of the pictures measured three 
feet by four, others four by six; all painted in 
tempera. This gives but a faint idea of the 
magnitude of the task and the industry of the 
artist. Rehearsal was to take place in the 
Academy, the musicians took their positions, 
while the artist and Maretzek looked on in 
silence. The pictures were brought out Ex- 
clamations from the orchestra, however, soon 
demoralized the rehearsal; cries of “ Oh, there’s 
Zucchi!” “Qh, isn't it good of Max!” There's 
Mazzolini!” so filled the house, all was laughter 
and confusion; but it was the monitor of suc- 
cess. Max was delighted with the idea as he 
walked around the large hall, with his hands 
far down into his pockets, grinning. When the 
evening of their exhibition came round, the 
people gathered in convulsed crowds around 
the pictures, and they proved to be the great 
event of the season, and the name of Nast was 
on every tongue. 

Maretzek presented the artist with a mag- 
nificent gold watch, valued at $250. Shortly 
after, the caricatures were sold at auction, and 
this event created a sensation only second to 
their exhibition. 

Among the other designs which Nast has 
given us, we mention Treason Made Odious:“ 
„Why He (Davis) can not Sleep ;” The Upris- 
ing of Italy“ —a grand conception; Catskill 
Mountains —twenty-seven views; Andrew 
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Johnson’s Reconstruction, and How It Works; 
“ Which is the More Illegal The Massacre, or 
the Convention at New Orleans?” “ The Tear- 
ful Convention ;” “Andys Trip;” “King 
Andy—How He Would Look”—based on the 
words of Seward: “ Will you have Andrew 
Johnson King or President?“ “Santa Claus— 
His Works—Christmas, 1866;” Prometheus 
Bound ;” “Slavery is Dead ;” “Ignus Fatuus ;” 
“Southern Justice.” These pictures are yet 
fresh in the public mind, and need no descrip- 
tion of ours. 

In color, though Mr. Nast has not gained 
that point of excellence to which he is entitled 
as a designer and caricaturist, some of his 
paintings, however, are considered excellent. 
These are: The Domestic Blockade;” 
Just Come from Drill; “ Picketed Zouaves;” 
“Attacking the Home Guard;” Who Goes 
There?” “The Intelligent Contraband ;” The 
Reliable Gentleman; “The Soldier's Halt.” 
“The Yankee Decoy;” “ Faithful Unto Death;” 
“ Neapolitan Scenes ;” Peace Again;” Gen- 
eral Sherman’s March Through Georgia—His 
Advance Arriving at a Plantation”—which an 
English critic declared to be “one of the most 
remarkable historical paintings,” etc., etc. 


Critics have always given Mr. Nast’s paint- 
ings a favorable reception. They have pro- 
nounced them to be the only historical pictures 
of the war yet issued. In Jarves’ Art Idea” 
—a work well known to artists and connois- 
seurs—we find the following opinion of the 
talents and capacity of Mr. Nast: 

“The lofty character and vast issues of our 
civil war have thus far had but slight influences 
on our art. Rarely have our artists sought to 
give even the realistic scenes of strife. This 
may be in part owing to their inaptitude in 
treating the human figure, or the delineation of 
strong passions and hernic action. 

“Judging from wood-cuts in Harpers Weekly 
of compositions relating to the various stages of 
the war, Nast is an artist of uncommon: abili- 
ties. He has composed designs, or rather given 
hints of his ability to do so, of allegorical, sym- 
bolical, or illustrative character far more worthy 
to be transferred in paint to the wall spaces of 
our public buildings, than anything that has as 
yet been placed upon them. Although hastily 
got up for a temporary purpose, they evince 
originality of 5 freedom of manner, 
lofty appreciation of national ideas and action, 
and a large artistic instinct.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Nast will realize 
these anticipations. If he puts into his work 
the same energy and industry that he has 
shown in former study, he can not fail to become 
one of the best of our historical painters. This, 
we understand, is the desire of Mr. Nast. He 
has already shown his capability on the block— 
let him now transfer his thoughts to canvas. 

He contributed several illustrations to The 
_ Tribute Book—A Record of the Munificence, 

Self-Sacrifice, and Patriotism of the American 
People During the War.” The short-lived 
Mrs. Grundy received her only ray of light 
from Nast. His title-page was declared to he 
one of the best things that appeared in it. He 
is a regular contributor to the Phunny Phellow, 
giving the cartoon and two full-page designs 
each month. Nast also illustrated Nasby's 
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book, “Swingin Round the Cerkle,” by eight 
full designs. 

Mr. Nast is a hard worker. His two-page 
“Harper” cartoons, while he is engaged upon 
them, absorbs his whole spirit and energy, 
Some of them have been furnished in the short 
space of twelve hours’ time, while others have 
occupied three to four days. AN are remarka- 
ble for their attention to detail and beautiful 
finish. There is nothing forced, hurried, or 
unnatural about them. Leap Frog —a droll 
idea of the origin of that game, which appeared 
in the Riverside Magazine, was by Nast; he 
also designs many title-pages, and illustrates 
numerous miscellaneous works. 

Mr. Nast lives in Harlem, near the corner of 
125th Street and Fifth Avenue; has an artistic- 
ally furnished home, where he spends most 
of his time engaged in his studio. He has 
lately erected a new addition for that purpose, 
which is undoubtedly the best of its kind, in 
point of arrangement, on Manhattan Island. 
This he intends to fit up for the express pur- 
pose of painting his large panorama and oil 
puintings. 

In appearance Mr. Nast is of medium height. 
well proportioned and symmetrically built. 
His eyes are dark and bright, indicative of 
quick mental perception; his head is well 
shaped; his face is artistic in expression, if we 
may use such a word, with black moustache and 
goatee; while his broad expansive forehead is 
overshadowed with a dark mass of straight black 
hair. Nor does his fine head and face belie 
his private character, for he is one of the most 
agreeable of men and companions. In conver- 
sation his remarks sparkle with wit and good- 
humor. Sometimes he appears to have a 
sleepy, dreamy expression ; at others he is full 
of vivacity; and his face is, us a critic said of 
his picture, “fresh and graphic, warm, and 
glowing with life—that would light up an 
Esquimaux snow-but with streaks of summery 
sunshine.” 


— o a- 
LINES TO A DISEMBODIED SPIRIT. 


PREctovs soul, what is thy state? 

Hast thou knocked at heaven's gate? 
Did they sound thy name within 

And tell thee thou wert freed from sin ? 
Or did they say, ‘‘ He knows thee not, 
His holiness thon’st never sought!“ 
Does remorse dwell in thy breast, 

Or bast thou found a heavenly rest ? 


Does the Saviour love thee now, 

And place a crown upon thy brow? 

Or does He bid thee go away, 

And from his face forever stay ? 

Dost thou walk the streets of gold’ 
Where songs of praise shall ne'er grow old? 
Or ia thy portion endless night, 

Bereft of God, heaven's lasting light? 


When thou seest thy grave below, 

Does pride e’er in thy bosom glow ? 

Do the laure! wreathe seem falr, 

Placed on thy tomb by kindred care? 
Wouldst thou thy position change, 

Or dost thou now the sweet flelds range ? 
If thou couldst thy life live o'er, 

Oh! wouldst thon love the Saviour more ? 


E. L. KETOHUM. 
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THE AMERICAN PHY SIOGNOMY. 


A RECENT traveler in this country—a Scotch- 
man by birth and education—makes the follow- 
ing observations, in an English paper, on an 
interesting subject: 

“ Some say the Americans have no physiog- 
nomy—a great mistake, I think. To me their 
physiognomy scems most strangely marked, 
bearing deep impress of that intensity which 
is the essence of their being. The features 
even of the young are furrowed with lines of 
anxious thought and determined will. You 
read upon the nation’s brow the extent of its 
enterprise and the intensity of its desires. 
Every American looks as if his eyes were 
glaring into the far West and the far future. 

ay, his mental physiognomy is determined by 
the same earnestness of purpose. The Ameri- 
can never plays, not even the American child. 
He cares nothing for those games and sports 
which are the delight of the Englishman. He 
is indifferent to the play of either mind or 
music. Labor is his element, and his only re- 
laxation from hard work is fierce excitement. 
Neither does he laugh. 

“The Americans, I imagine, arc the most se- 
rious people in the world. There is no pla 
even in their fancy. French wit is the sparkle 
of the diamond that dazzles a salon ; the Ameri- 
can imagination flashes its sheet-lightning over 
half a world. The same terrible earnestness 
is, I am persuaded, at the bottom of that ill- 
health which is so serious a curse to American 
life. No doubt other things contribute—cli- 
mate, stimulants, sedentary occupations, etc.— 
but the deepest-rooted cause of American dis- 
ease is the overworking of the brain and over- 
excitement of the nervous system, which are 
the necessary consequences of their intense 
activity. Hence nervous dyspepsia, with con- 
sumption, insanity, and all its brood of fell dis- 
orders in its train. In a word, the American 
works himself to death.“ 

[It is true that the American visage is sharp 
—like his mind—but it is not true that he is 
without love for music, play, and sport. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, yachting, etc., are pursued some- 
what differently here. We do not mount forty 
red-coats oh horses and, with a pack of twenty 
hounds, chase a poor tame fox through open 
fields, across plains and meadows—with no 
woods—till out of breath, and then get up a 
great powwow over the achievement of killing 
the poor scared thing. We hunt foxes in the 
forests, deep, dense, and extensive, on foot. Nor 
do we separate a tame buck or doe from a flock 
in a park, and then put on the dogs, while 
“gentlemen” hunters ride horses over farms, 
tramping down the corn and other crops. We 
hunt deer in a very different way; nor are 
we required to pay five dollars a day for the 
privilege of we in any of our great rivers 
or lakes, as we should be required to do in 
England. It is true that most Americans work 
for a living, instead of taxing it out of the 
poor. As to disease, we admit we are not ex- 
empt; nor are they of the Old Country. Nor 
have we more of the insane or idiotic than 
they. We do not show so much beer or beef 
in our faces as John Bull—but we can outlift 
him, outrun him, outreap him, outsail him, and, 
we “ guess,” outwit him. John is dull, Jona- 
than is sharp; John is slow, Jonathan is fast; 
John is adipose, Jonathan is muscle. In short, 
compare us as you may, with whom you please, 
and we gain more than we lose. We have told 
the truth about the races in our New Puysioe- 
Nomy, where all, English, Scotch, Irish, and the 
rest, may see themselves as they are.] 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of klo uus dreanis, myste: tous tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but „lem it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close,—-Mrs. Hemane. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
MAN MENTAL—MAN PHYSICAL. 


BY J. A. NASH. 


Ir I were to ask a child, who has read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 8 year or two, what 
is Physiology? he would say, “It is the science 
of the human body, explaining its various 
parts, and teaching how to keep them all in 
health and in good running order.” 

If I should ask a reader, more advanced in 
years, and a riper student of man, what is 
Pyschology? he might answer, and most cer- 
tainly would, if a thorough scholar, “ It is the 
science of the human soul—of the life-principle 
common to man and the lower animals, since 
brutes live as well as man—the principle of 
sensation, since brutes, like men, see, hear, 
taste, smell, and feel; and the principle in 
which reside the lower appetites and the pas- 
sions, for the brutes not only live and possess 
the bodily senses, much as men do, but they 
have their appetites and passions, their likes 
and their dislikes, their loves and their hatreds 
toward each other, and often such strifes for 
the mastery as may be called brutal, whether 
perpetrated by brutes or men. Not that the 
body does these things; the body does nothing 
after the soul has left it; it is therefore the 
soul, whether of man or brute, that lives; that 
sees, hears, tastes, smells, and feels; that pos- 
gesses appetites and passions.” 

If I ask a third person, still more advanced 
in the study of man, what is Pneumatology ? 
he will tell me, It is the science of spiritual 
natures, especially of man’s spirit; that the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, everywhere 
makes a wide distinction between soul and 
spirit, ascribing the former equally to men and 
the lower animals, the latter to man only of 
all terrestrial beings; and that common sense 
and sound philosophy harmonize perfectly 
with the divine teachings so far as yet applied 
to the subject.” And perhaps he will add, 
“that the non-application of common sense 
and rational investigation to the subject is the 
reason for theology having confounded two 
words so distinct, the one, soul, expressing 
qualities common to man and all lower orders 
of being; the other, spirit, implying qualities 
common to man and to all higher orders of 
being—to angels and archangels, and to Him 
that sitteth on the throne.” 

If I ask a fourth, and am successful in the 
selection of one whose investigations have been 
patient, deep, prying into our inner life and 
being, what is Anthropology? I think he will 
tell me, “It is Physiology, Psychology, and 
Pneumatology, all combined and applied to 
the study of man in all his parts, his whole 
nature, corporeal, psychical, and spiritual, in- 
volving the momentous questions, What is 
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man? What are his prospects for a future 
life? and How should those prospects react 
upon and influence his present life!“ 

What is man? Contrast him with the brute, 
and we see that there is a difference. We see 
and know that this is not a mere superficial 
difference. It is not that one is more finely 
organized physically than the other; not that 
one has a nervous system superior to the other; 
not that man has a larger cerebral develop- 
ment than the brute. The distinction is innate, 
radical, proceeding from the interior life and 
being. Man is different from the mere animal, 
not because he has a superior organization. 
It is directly the reverse. He has a superior 
organization because he has a superior nature. 

We must learn to distinguish between man 
and man’s body. The body is not the man. 
It is no essential part of the man. Its office is 
temporary. While in this material world it is 
suited to man’s circumstances and wants, but 
it is no essential part of the man himself. He 
is one thing, his body is another; it is the 
house he lives in. You may say he lives in 
the house on the hill, built by his father or by 
himself, or purchased by one or the other. 
Very well; that house may be well fitted to 
his local wants, and specially well to his family 
requirements; it may be a delightful home for 
him and them. Yet no man wishes to be 
always at home, however lovely and happy 
his home may be. Business and pleasure some- 
times call him away. But in this world of 
mixed good and evil, honest men and rogues, 
some, his personal friends and others his per- 
sonal enemies, he does not wish to be seen and 
read of all he meets, when he goes from his 
home. Hence, he needs, while here in these 
earthly conditions, another house, unlike his 
stationary house on the hill, or in the valley, 
as the case may be; one that is locomotive, 
that will accompany him wherever he goes, 
stay where he stays, and return with -him to 
his home, when he returns. In the body, man 
has such a house; it goes wherever he tells it 
to go; nay, it does not wait to be told; it moves 
at the will and pleasure of the master within. 
It conceals him; it protects him from any vil- 
Jainous scrutiny that might be attempted. He 
can look out of those two windows just under 
his brows and see other men’s locomotive 
houses as they can sec his, but he can not see 
the men themselves unless they choose that 
he should, nor can they see him unless he is 
willing they should see him. 

Reader, did you ever consider how perfectly 
any one can be ensconced in “this earthly 
house of the tabernacle?’ How he can be 
alone in the mart of men? as unscen in 
crowded strects as in the desert? It is even 
so. If I were to ask, Have you ever seen an 
angel? you would probably say No. Were I to 
ask, Have you ever seen a human being? per- 
haps you would say, Yes, thousands. It is a 
mistake; you never saw a human being. You 
look on the tabernacle in which one lives, and 
you form an estimate what sort of man or 
woman lives in it; the man or woman you do 
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not see, never have, and never will, so long as 
in earthly conditions. You see certain expres- 
sions on the front of the tabernacle, indicating 
at one time sorrow and at another joy; now 
hope and then despair; various emotions of 
the indweller you see shadowed forth, but the 
indweller’s self you do not see, and never can 
till the “outward man” is thrown off and the 
inward man is revealed; nor even then, unless 


you yourself be first endowed with other eyes 


than those of the bodies we now inhabit. 

If we would know ourselves; if we would 
comprehend those great truths which philos- 
ophy teaches obscurely, but which a divine 
revelation teaches far more reliably, concern- 
ing our own future; if we would absorb the 
rays of immortality which come to us from 
science, and drink in the beams of light which 
revelation unvails to us on this subject; in 
short, if we would cherish those influences 
from a future life which shine on our pathway 
in this life, and be molded by them to a stronger 
faith and a purer virtue, we must divest our- 
selves of the old error, that the body is the 
man, or any essential part of him. 

We must learn to think of the body as the 
house we individually live in; movable at the 
will of the occupant, but not the occupant; 
necessary to our present state of being, but not 
necessary to all states of being that are pos- 
sible; as something which, for aught we now 
know, may be as cheerfully put off, when we 
pass from this to another state, as the extra 
garments of winter are left behind when we 
feel the genial warmth of spring and quaff its 
sweet odors; something from which we may 
depart as joyously at death, as we would here 
leave an old and dilapidated hovel for a new 
and commodious dwelling. 

We must learn to think of the soul—the life, 
the bodily senses, the lower appetites and the 
passions, common to men and brutes—as not 
in itself inherently immortal, but as made im- 
mortal by its intimate conjunction with the 
divine spirit breathed into man by the Creator. 
No sane philosophy ascribes this to the brute. 
Revelation nowhere ascribes it to the inferior 
races on our globe, but it everywhere ascribes 


it to man. It ascribes it to him, when it tells 
us that “God made man in his own image ;” 
when it declares “ there is a spirit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding ;” when it represents that “he 
who ruleth his own spirit —in whom the 
spirit, that highest element in man’s nature, 
dominates and controls all the lower clements— 
“is better than he that taketh a city:“ and in a 
thousand other places, if earnestly studied and 
ney understood, in their relation to this 
subject. 

But man is not yet suficiently studied by 
man. The gnotht sauton (know thyself) is 
always ringing in our ears, but we do not heed 
it. Neon have soared higher in tracin 
the stars than man in tracing his upwar 
destiny. Geologists have probed the carth 
more deeply, and with intenser earnestness, to 
discover its formations and transformations, 
than man has sounded the mysteriea of his own 


nature to learn what he is and what he may 


become, by co-working with God in the wa 
of humble faith and earnest seeking after self: 
knowledge for his own elevation. 
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Love finds admission where proud science falis. 
—Young's Night Thoughis, 


BXPRESSION. 


Tx human soul is seeking ever for visible 
forms in which to place the invisible treasures 
of its inner sanctuary. A holy thought de- 
scends from the infinite mind of God into the 
mind of man, and brings with it a desire for 
expression. 

Sacred and dear the thought may be, yet 
the soul that claims it is not satisfied until a 
body is found somewhat fitting its fair propor- 
tions in which it can be enshrined and sent 
forth a messenger to gain recognition from 
kindred souls. Varied are the forms with 
which these children of the mind and soul are 
robed. 

The artist copies upon the canvas from the 
scroll within. High thought and heavenly 
beauty dwelling in the sculptor’s soul, are 
carved in marble by his hand. The sweet 
emotions of the poet’s heart he folds in words, 
and in their rythmic glow is read something 
of the sorrow and the gladness of his life. 
With words the bold reformer’s mighty 
thoughts are clothed, and bear with them a 
power to revolutionize the world. Historian, 
sage, and prophet tell in words to anxious 
waiting hearts the wonders of the past, the 
glories of the future. 

Marvelous indeed is the power of words 
when in them lies the true expression of an 
earnest soul. But however perfect their ar- 
rangement, however musical their sound, un- 
less in them vibrates and thrills this living 
soul, they are at most a beautiful body into 
which a spirit has never entered. 

He who has little in his soul to express will 
readily furnish a way in which the world can 
read it all. Words are at his command and 
he uses them without stint, but they reach only 
the ear of him who listens, for they contain no 
power to bear them farther. Yet all he felt is 
in them, and he is satisfied. 

It is he, within whose being there are depths 
of harmony and sympathy and love God's 
eye alone can fathom, thoughts and aspirations 
words can never mcasure, to whom it is most 
difficult to find avenues of expression, and who 
is most dissatisfied with all his attainments. 

The real artist, perfect as his work may be, 
can paint upon the canvas only the shadow of 
his purest visions. The real sculptor is able to 
form the marble into only a skeleton of his 
highest conceptions. The real poet writes 


only the preface to the story of his inner life. 
But it is not the outward form of the artist's, 
the sculptor’s, or the poet’s thought that im- 
presses the mind of him who beholds. It is 
the thought itself. The soul of the artist upon 
the canvas, the soul of the sculptor in the 
marble, the soul of the poet in his words—-and 
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back of this, it is the soul unexpressed, that 
gives power to that expressed. 

Who has not, in the hour of affliction, read 
more sympathy in the few broken words of 
one than in the smoothly flowing sentences 
of another’ More love in silence, even, than 
in loud protestations. 

All power is from within, and it sometimes 
happens that a great soul is enshrined in a 
small body, so, often, in feeble forms, are the 
mightiest thoughts expressed. 

He who can use words most flippantly when 
addressing the Divine Being does not prove 
that he has most love and reyerence for Him. 
For what soul, drawn by the chord of love 
near the great source of its being, filled and 
overflowing with gratitude, can easily find in 
weak human words the expression of its 
thankfulness, its yearnings, and its needs? The 
deepest, truest, holiest prayers are wordless 
ones, those prayers that, “unheard by the 
world, rise silent to God.” 

He who can talk most freely of his inner 
life has that life not very far from the surface. 
He who can give expression at all to his 
decpest, most sacred thought, who can say to 
any form, “ Ye are the embodiment of my in- 
most soul,” is certainly the possessor of a 
very small soul. Thank God! bless God! 
all ye who suffer not more grief than ye can 
weep for! That is light grieving,” said one, 
who “soared and sang as never woman soared 
and sang before;” and as her tears were but 
the expression of her lightest grief, so was her 
life's best song but the key-note to purer, 
holier harmonies within. 

„A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy fame is proud to win them; 
Alas for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in them.” 

Blessed and fortunate are they who have the 
power to “touch the magic string” and pour 
forth the melody of their souls in strains for 
mortal ears; but God may count those not 
less fortunate who “can not put in words the 
grief they feel,” nor mold in any form their 
souls’ bright vision. Though they “ never 
sing” in earthly strains, can they, dear poct, 
“die with all their music in them?” Is the 
spirit of the flower, its perfume, lost to him 
who gazes on the outward form? Can a sweet 
soul make music in itself, and be unheard? 
Does love need words to make itself felt? As 
God has a plainer way of speaking to the soul 
than through any outward form, so it may 
be that the pure thoughts and holy aspirations 
of one heart find readier access to other hearts 
when unfettered by any clinging robe. Sure 
it is that a loving soul will, in some way, 
make its love known; a beautiful soul, its 
beauty seen; a good soul, its goodness felt. 

The sweetest song will ever be unsung, the 
holiest thought be ever unspoken; but He who 
fashions the human heart will never let a 
chord be touched in vain. HOPE ARLINGTON. 
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Evxkr prayer put forth has its effects on the 
one who utters it, and so of every curse. 
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BY ULYSSES HERTIG. 


Ir is an indisputable fact that man, by the 
decree of his Creator, as manifested in his or- 
ganization, is a spiritual and religious being. 
No question that engages our attention can be 
regarded as more definitely settled. Neither 
the rude ignorance and ungoverned passions of 
barbarity, nor the luxurious dissipation and 
mad perversions of a debauched civilization, 
have ever suppressed the manifestations of the 
religious elements of the human mind. Phre- 
nologically speaking, the organs of his Spiritu- 
ality, Veneration, and Hope grasp the throne 
of the invisible” and drink the sweet music of 
the celestial spheres. As the social group of 
domestic propensities make man a social being, 
so does the spiritual group of sentiments make 


him a worshiping intelligence, a believer in the 


divinity,” an keir of immortality! An omnipo- 
tent, all-wise, and benevolent God has founded 
the laws of nature in harmony, and has not 
mocked humanity with inherent desires never 
to be gratified—aspirations never to be real- 
ized. The spiritual nature which lifts the will- 
ing soul above earthly things to commune with 
God and hope for an after-life of perennial 
joys, will surely waft that soul, in the hour of 
dissolution, to the full fruition of heaven. 

It is therefore evidently a consideration of 
grave import, a question demanding earnest 
attention—what constitutes the legitimate ex- 
ercise of the spiritual and religious nature. 
Certainly not a senseless idolatry; nor a re- 
volting superstition of absurd ceremonies and 
bloody sacrifices; nor yet a persecuting intoler- 
ance of frightful inhumanity and unreasonable 
tenets! 


All history, sacred and profane, bears witness. 


to the gross perversions of the spiritual and 
religious elements of the human mind. What 
atrocities have not been perpetrated in the 
name, even, of Christianity, whose divine 
founder showed such forbearance, meekness, 
und humility! Reflect but for a moment on 
the suffering and bloodshed of those unhallowed 
crusades in which millions perished; on the 
horrible burnings at the stake which occurred, 
about three centuries ago, throughout Europe; 
on the demoniacal tortures of the Spanish In- 
quisition, which make the blood chill, despite 
the lapse of time! Aye, it is too true, that 
Spirituality may become as deeply perverted as 
Amativeness, Veneration as Combativeness, 
Hope as Acquisitiveness. Now faith, being 
the emanation of the spiritual nature, may be 
true or false, to the extent that this nature is 
legitimately or pervertedly exercised; and the 
folly of making faith superior to reason, or in- 
dependent of reason, as a guide to the proper 
exercise of the spiritual nature, becomes appa- 
rent, since it is only by the use of the tnéellect 
that we discover the vagaries of fatth. Besides, 
it is very doubtful whether, in this era, faith 
ever assumes to act independently of reason in 
@ sane or concordant mind. I here use the 
word fatth as the formation and embodiment 
of belicf concerning God, His divine govern- 
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ment, the after- life, and the duties growing 
out of this belief; and I mean, when speaking 
of the independent action of faith, its action 
through inspiration in furnishing the intellect 
with data, and forming belief independent of the 
data which intellect gathers from other sources. 
The Bible teaches us, if we accept its authen- 
ticity, that the prophets were inspired, and by 
this means foretold the future coming of Christ. 
Again, that the Apostles were inspired to re- 
cord Christ’s examples and teachings. The 
vast number of Christian churches, or branches 
of the Christian Church, rest on this basis. We 
have also Mohammedanism and Mormonism 
resting on the alleged inspiration of Mohammed 
and of Joseph Smith. Is God really contra- 
dicting himself or changing his purposes, as is 
true of earthly rulers? Amid the maze of the 
. astounding number of faiths, it is certainly the 
province of intellect to discriminate truth from 
error. Faith can not reason; and when it acts 
upon a basis that is not furnished by enlight- 
ened reasoning, the most contradictory sects 
spring up as rapidly as Jonah’s gourd. 

Faith is above reason, as reason is above 
perception; but when the reasoning faculties 
are exercised independently of the perceptives, 
how baseless and worthless is the imposing 
superstructure which they create! The animal 
kingdom is above the vegetable, but destroy 
the latter and what becomes of the former! 

The spiritual nature of man instinctively 
seeks to worship God and grasp heavenly and 
immortal things; it says to intellect, You must 
not outrage my desires by atheistic specula- 
tions, but reason to my wants. Conscientious- 
ness and Benevolence also say, We hold you 
to a course of investigation and reasoning that 
will not outrage justice and humanity; and 
under these restraints intellect must shape its 
judgments. 

We have already stated that there are an as- 
tounding number of faiths, and we recur to the 
fact merely to glance at the earnestness of 
their respective devotees. Now it can not be 
doubted that there is great sincerity among 
Catholics, among Protestants, among Jews, 
among Swedenborgians, among Spiritualists, 
among Mormons, among Mohammedans, and 
the other hundreds of divisions and subdivi- 


sions of these. Many of these different creeds 


assert that God has approved, and does ap- 
prove ther religion. Nothing can be more 
fatal to human progress and human happiness 
than the prevailing tendency to decry intel- 
lectual research in religious matters, and bandy 
the epithets of unbelief and infidelity where 
there is an honest difference of opinion grow- 
ing out of different intellectual views. “ In the 
agitation of thought is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” The blind bigotry which frowns upon 
any deviation from its own accepted dogmas 
must be fought and crushed, extirpated root 
and branch, by the continued study of nature 
and revelation—always, too, in that spirit 
which can truly say: 


“If Iam right, Thy grace im 
Still inthe ght to stay; aah 


If I am wr oh, teach my heart 
To find the better way. 7 
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The Mohammedan bows to the shrine of 
Mecca, and the heaven he views is peopled 
with voluptuous houri, beckoning him to the 
bowers of pleasure and lustful embrace. To 
him the Christian is an infidel. Brigham 
Young, Heber C. Kimball, George R. Cannon, 
and the other Mormon leaders—men, too, of 
splendid intellectual and spiritual endowments 
—shout “gentile” to those who dispute their 
divine mission. Are our Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Lutheran, Campbellite, or Dis- 
ciple, and other friends of Christian denomina- 
tions, quite as charitable in passing judgment 
upon each other and the rest of mankind as 
they should be? 

To those who profess Christ, the meekness, 
humility, and forbearance He uniformly dis- 
played should eminently radiate their lives. 

Friends of religion, truth, and progress, be 
charitable, and encourage intellectual inquiry. 
Rest assured God will protect the right. 


— e i> — 


FAMOUS HISTORICAL PERSONAGES. 
` MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


ELIZABETH TUDOR lived in the glory of her 
great acts, still lives in the mighty issues of a 
world, but the beautiful romance of her name, 
which surrounded her youth, is buried in the 
tragedy of Mary Stuart. 

Mary the beautiful !—the lady that still steals 
away hearts from Elizabeth by her woman- 
witchery and the touching romance of her 
life—a popular heroine in the very Scotland 
that outcast her, a sainted martyr in the eyes 
of the England that condemned her and held 
its jubilee at the tragic death of the Catholic 
claimant to its throne! 

Mary Stuart in her relation to the royal 
family of England was the great-granddaughter 
of Henry VIL, granddaughter of the eldest 
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sister of Henry VIII., and daughter of 
James V. of Scotland. On her mother's 
side, and related to France, she was, by 
James V., daughter of Mary de Guise, 
dowager Duchess of Longueville. She 
had more of her French mother's race 
in her than the strong consistent charac- 
ter of the Scottish people. Her mother 
was the eldest daughter of Claude de 
Lorraine, first Duc de Guise, who mar- 
ried Antoinette de Bourbon, the grand- 
mother of whom Mary makes often 
mention in her letters. Charles Cardi- 
nal de Lorraine was her uncle. He was 
very handsome, and was said to be the 
paramour of Catherine de Medicis. The 
line of Guise was a younger, branch of 
the house of Lorraine, whose princes 
considered themselves the true repre- 
sentatives of Charlemagne, and the 
Capetian kings of France as beneath 
their quality. ‘The family of Lorraine 
in all its branches were remarkable for 
beauty, lofty stature, impetuous valor, 
and that degree of brilliant genius 
which is seldom attended with great 
worldly prosperity, and induces withal 
no little turbulence.”—[ Agnes Strickland.] 
We see ata glance that it is from the Lorraines 
that Mary Stuart received her type of charac- 
ter and person. Their beauty, gallantries, and 
chivalrous spirit, she and her offspring, espe- 
cially Charles II., partook largely of; and both 
the Stuarts and the Guises were almost equally 
ill-fated. In the civil wars of France, the family 
of Guise headed the ultra-Catholic faction, and 
were as troublesome to their kings as were the 
leaders of the Huguenots. In this, also, she 
unfortunately resembled them; for, aside from 
the relative good of the Catholic or Protestant 
spirit, nothing could be more ill-fated than for 
Mary to be an ultra-Catholic Guise, yet queen 
of a nation of stern Presbyterian Knoxes, alike 
among its nobles, clergy, and people, besides 
being a rival in beauty and family claims to 
the Juno of Protestant England whom her 
claims made bastard. 

Mary Stuart was born December 5, 1542, and 
she succeeded her father to the throne of Scot- 
land when but eight days old. James Hamilton, 
Earl of Arran, the nearest heir to the queen, 
was declared regent, and in July of the follow- 
ing year he concluded a treaty with Henry 
VIII., by which Mary was to be sent to England, 
at ‘the age of ten, to be married to Prince 
Edward. She was crowned on the 16th of 
September, 1543, and in December the Scotch 
Parliament, through the management of Mary 
de Guise, declared the last treaty null, where- 
upon Henry, the following May, sent troops 
into Scotland, under the command of the Earl 
of Hertford, and a war was waged for two 
years, peace being proclaimed June, 1546, 
Henry VIII. died in January of the next year, 
and in 1548 Hertford, now Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Protector of England, published an 
address (February, 1548) ¢o the people of Scot- 
land to prove the advantage of the proposed 
marriage between Edward VI. and Mary, at 
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the same time sending Lord one de Wilton 
with an army, which took IIaddington and left 
an English garrison there. The Scotch lords 
immediately assembled at Stirling, and decided 
upon offering the infant Mary in marriage to 
the Dauphin of France, and proposed that she 
should be educated at the court of Henry Il., 
upon which the French sent troops under 
d’Esse, who at once opened the siege of Had- 
dington, aided by 8,000 Scotch. In July, M. 
Dessoles, ambassador from France, obtained 
the ratification of marriage betwecn the Dauphin 
and Mary, and in August the French fleet re- 
ceived on board the infant Queen of Scots and 
her mother to bear them to France. In the 


successful management of Mary de Guise in. 


forming a match for her daughter with France, 
educating her at its court, and making her both 
French and Catholic, she had worked out an 
evil fate for her daughter. Had the lords of 
Scotland stood by their first treaty with Henry 
VIIL, and married Mary to Edward the Prot- 
estant, her fate most likely had been different. 

August 18 she disembarked at Brest, and was 
directly conducted to St. Germain en Laye and 
affianced to the Dauphin. She was then not 
six years of age. 

April 4, 1558, during a dangerous fit of sick- 
ness, Mary Stuart assigned, at Fontainebleau, 
the kingdom of Scotland and all her rights to 
the throne of England to the King of France 
and his successors. This was outraging both 
England and Scotland, and as we have seen in 
our Life of Elizabeth, Henry II. of France had 
treacherously plotted to betray Elizabeth into 
France, during that princess’ distress, in her 
sister's reign, to give her the fate that afterward 
befell his daughter-in-law, Mary, whose path 
to the English throne he was clearing. Per- 

‘haps Elizabeth copied him in this, for she forgot 
not such nor forgave, and a quarter of a century 
afterward she still urged in the sum of her 
wrongs against Mary Queen of Scots, that she 
had given her throne to France. Nor was this 
cause of bitterness sweetened to Elizabeth, 
when two years afterward she came to the 
throne of England, for Mary and her husband, 
the Dauphin, by the advice of Henry II. as- 
sumed the arms (publicly on their carriages) 
and titles of King and Queen of England. 

Mary Stuart was married to the Dauphin 
-April 24, the same month of her sickness, and 
the Dauphin was immediately styled King of 
Scotland. Next year Henry II. died, and her 
husband succeeded under the name of Francis 
II., and her cousin Elizabeth mounted the 
throne of England in the autumn of the same 
year. Both of these rival queens are now 
fairly launched on their sea of fate. Which 
shall win? What could win against the lioness 
of England, jf it contended with her? or called 
her dastard, or claimed her throne? 

Soon after the ascension of Elizabeth, a treaty 
was signed (July 5, 1560) at Edinburgh, in 
which the ambassadors of Francis and Mary 
acknowledged that the crowns of England and 
Ireland belonged to Elizabeth, and that Francis 
and Mary ought no longer to assume the titles 
of sovereigns of those countries. On December 
5 of the same year Francis II. died, and was 
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50 iby his brother, Charles IX. Caged ten 
years, and the government of France 'devolved 
on Catherine de Medicis, and thus Mary Stuart 
is left a widow on her very birthday, aged six- 
tcen. She quitted the court of France carly in 
1561, to pass the winter with her uncle, Cardinal 
de Lorraine. While with him the Earl of 
Bedford, Mewtas, and Throgmorton, English 
envoys, solicited earnestly Mary Stuart to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh (on Jan. 5, February 
19, April 13, and June 23), but she always an- 
swered that she could not do it without the 
consent of her council; yet that council had 
already done it. Thus she continued to claim 
Elizabeth’s rights—still, in effect, called her 
illegitimate. 

M. d’Oysel asked permission for Mary to pass 
through England on her way to Scotland, but 
Elizabeth angrily refused, as well she might. 
On the 15th of August, Mary set sail with three 
of her uncles, and some Scotch and French 
noblemen, and disembarked at Leith, August 
19, having eluded the vessels of Elizabeth, 
which, nevertheless, took one of her galleys; 
thus the Queen of England treated her as a 
rival sovereign in open warfare, and Mary 
ought ever to have considered that this was 
Elizabeth's inevitable position until, at least, 
she resigned her title superior to the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn as Queen of England. Nor 
must it be forgotten that Pope Paul indorsed 
Mary’s claims against Elizabeth, as the bastard 
of Henry VIII., in favor of his Catholic protegée. 

Mary appointed James Murray (her natural 
brother) and Maitland her prime ministers. 
Soon after her arrival in Scotland, an epistolary 
correspondence was opened between her and 
Elizabeth. In October the ministers of England 
again insisted on the treaty of Edinburgh, and 
forbade her to bear the arms and titles of 
England, but January 5, 1562, she still refused 
to ratify the treaty, and declared that it would 
be a renunciation of her birthright. But this 
was subterfuge, for she would still have been 
the next in succession to her cousin Elizabeth. 
Its amount was that she stil] persisted in her 
claims on the English throne, to the exclusion 
of Harry VIIIth's daughter—still was she the 
standing proclamation of Elizabeth’s illegiti- 
macy. The protest of a nation, against her 
bearing the title of its queen, was as naught to 
the ill-advised woman who also, in spite of the 
loud gtern voice of her own Scotland against 
it, sought to impose upon it the fiercely hated 
church of the past. This was consistent 
enough in a Catholic daughter of the proud 
house of Lorraine, who felt more their own 
princely egotism, and the “right divine” of 
sovereigns, than respect for the popular voice 
of a nation. But the unfortunate Mary fell on 


fiercely earnest times, and John Knox, the son . 


of the people, was more of a monarch, with 
“right divine” at his back, than was Mary 
Stuart. 

Mary was thrown upon almost a republican 
age, and not long after her day her grandson 
Charles I. shared the fate then in reserve for 
his grandmother, Mary, because both warred 
against the earnest progressive character of 
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the age and the people. Elizabeth on the 
other hand led the times, was the people's 
queen, even more than the queen of the nobles, 
and she lived to the glory of her kingdom. 
Hence even the Puritans (for the age ran too 
fast even for the mighty Elizabeth) idolized 
her, in spite of her severity to them for their 
semi-republicanism, for she had overturned the 
Catholic power in her realm, battled against it 
everywhere, and never monarch lived more to 
the greatness of England and the best interest 
of the people. Elizabeth and the age ran to- 
gether, but poor Mary Stuart ran against it, 
and against Scotland and England. 

Mary soon felt this lack of fitness and har- 
mony between herself and her surroundings in 
her native Scotland, and the Scotch people 
were sternly conscious that she had brought 
France and the Guises to them, while Knox 
and his earnest disciples felt that she had 
brought Rome and the past to plant again in 
their land. Nor could Mary understand that it 
was she, and not the nation, who must bend or 
break by right, as well as might; for Scotland, 
and not Mary, was the right. But we must 
not hold our ill-fated heroine accountable for 
her non-fitness to the surroundings, in her sen- 
timents and character, nor for the evil shapings 
of her life. She is more to be pitied than 
blamed, even in her very faults, while in the 
long dark days of her adversity we see much 
to love and admire of that which is good and 
beautiful in woman. 

In the month of May, 1562, after Mary Stuart 
had refused to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
a meeting between the two queens was pro- 
posed, to take place at the end of August, 
which Mary eagerly accepted; but six weeks 
before the time fixed, Elizabeth made numer- 
ous excuses for declining the meeting. In 
August, 1563, her uncle, Cardinal Lorraine, 
proposed the Archduke Charles of Austria for 
Mary in marriage; and Feb., in 1564, Randolph, 
Elizabeth’s ambassador, urged, in his Queen’s 
name, Mary Stuart to give her hand to Dudley, 
afterward the famous Earl of Leicester, but the 
Queen of Scots replied that it was beneath her 
dignity to marry a mere subject. By the ad- 
vice of her council she also refused the Duke 
of Anjou and all her other foreign suitors—the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, the Prince Conde, 
and the Dukes of Ferrara, Orleans, and 
Nemours. 

James Beaton was the last Catholic arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, who fled from Scotland 
when his religion fell; but Mary ever consider- 
ed him in his old character, and he was one of 
her chief correspondents and advisers through- 
out her life. Her letters to him were written 
“To the Archbishop of Glasgow, my Ambas- 
sador in France.” What could be politically 
more discordant than for a sovereign of 
Scotland to have an archbishop of Glasgow 
that the nation had rejected, an ambassador in 
France—who was the ambassador of the 
Queen, but not of Scotland? In her epistle to 
him, about the time of her rejecting the match 
with Dudley, she writes to the archbishop of 
the “return of Melvin, whom I sent to the 
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queen my sister, with an apology for some let- 
ters which I have written to her, and which 
she considered rather rude; but she took the 
interpretation which she put upon them in 
good part, and has since sent to me Randolph, 
who is here at present, and has brought some 
very kind and polite letters, written by her 
own hand, containing fair words and some 
complaints that the queen [Catherine de Medi- 
cis] and her ambassador had assured her that 
I had published, in mockery, proposals which 
she had made me to marry Lord Robert.” 

It is Robert Dudley, afterward the Earl of 
Leicester, that is here referred to, and it is evi- 
dent that Elizabeth at this time was not pleased 
at Mary’s rejecting him; and whether she did 
or not make mockery of the proposal, it is cer- 
tain that Leicester never forgave her, but be- 
came in her captivity one of her greatest 
enemies. Her letters, which were considered 
by Elizabeth as rather rude, which Melvin was 
sent to soften down by apology, were prior to 
her sending Randolph, who made the proposal 
of marriage with Dudley, and perhaps had 
reference to her persistent claims upon the 
English throne, which Elizabeth always inter- 
preted as tantamount to calling her bastard; 
if so, we might imagine how much in “ good 
part she took the interpretation which she put 
upon them.” 

April 14, 1564, the Countess of Lennox, 
daughter of Margaret, eldest sister of Henry 
VIII., solicited the hand of the Queen of Scots 
for her son, Lord Henry Darnley, who, after 
Mary Stuart, was next in succession to the 
throne of England, and an Englishman by 
birth. He arrived at the court of Scotland 
February, 1565. Mary was much pleased with 
her cousin Henry, and, April 18, she decided on 
marrying him, and announced it to Elizabeth, 
but the Queen of England sent Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton to change her resolution, at the 
same time arrested the Countess of Lennox, and 
summoned her husband and son to return to 
England, upon pain of confiscation. In the 
next month Murray and the Dukes of Cha- 
telherault (the former regent, James Hamilton) 
and Argyle, assured of Elizabeth’s protection, 
formed a plot to prevent the marriage (Darnley 
being a Catholic), and to put Murray at the 
head of the government. The conspirators 
made the attempt to seize her July 3, near the 
church of Beith, on the road between Perth 
and Callandar; but being informed thereof, she 
passed much earlier than expected, and escaped. 

Having received the approbation of the 
King and Queen of France, Mary married 
Darnley in the chapel of Holyrood, July 29, 
and ordered that he be addressed by the title 
of king during her life. Tamworth was there- 
upon sent by Elizabeth to remonstrate upon 
this subject, but he was seized and confined in 
the Castle of Dunbar. In October, Mary, who 
had much of the heroine in her, at the head of 
18,000 men drove the conspirators from Dum- 
fries, and Murray fled to England and was re- 
ceived at the court of Elizabeth. 

Early in her marriage days came the notori- 
ous Rizzio episode in her life, and the stern 
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lords of Scotland, under Ruthven, seized her 
favorite (pretended paramour) in her presence, 
and dragging him into her chamber, murdcred 
him, Douglas striking him the first blow with 
Darnley’s dagger, which he took from him for 
that purpose. Mary two days afterward 
gained her ascendency over Darnley, and took 
refuge with him in the Castle of Dunbar, where 
she assembled 8,000 men, and the executioners 
of Rizzio fled to Berwick. 

June 19, 1566, she was delivered of James 
VI., and October she was at the point of death, 
but recovered and sent an epistle to the council 
of England touching lier rights and those of 
her son to the English throne, there having 
been a debate in the English Parliament urg- 
ing Elizabeth to name her successor, which put 
that queen into a furious passion, and Mary’s 
reference to the matter did not allay it. 

James was baptized December 16, and the 
Earl of Bedford attended the ceremony on the 
part of England, but Darnley absented himself 
from the ceremony, because Elizabeth had for- 
bidden her ambassador to give him the title of 
king. Murray, Huntly, Argyle, and Bothwell, 
previous to this, had tried to prevail on Mary 
to divorce Darnley, from whom she had become 
estranged, but she would not consent; and 
then these nobles decided on the death of 
Darnley, and Balfour wrote an engagement to 
that effect which he signed, together with 
Bothwell, Argyle, and Huntly. 

January 4, 1567, Darnley being taken ill of 
the small-pox at Glasgow, the queen joined 
him, and an apparent reconciliation took place, 
and she brought him back to Edinburgh and 
lodged him in a house outside the walls of the 
city, called Kirk-of-Field, and the conspirators 
filled the cellars of the house with gunpowder. 
February 9, Mary left Darnley at eleven o'clock 
at night, to attend a ball which she had given 
on the marriage of two of her favorite French 
servants, and retired a little after twelve o'clock 
to her chamber at Holyrood; at two in the 
morning the house of Kirk-of-Ficld was de- 
stroyed by gunpowder, and the body of Darn- 
ley was found in the garden with that of his 
favorite page. Mary, in a letter to her arch- 
bishop and ambassador in France, declared her 
belief that the same fate was designed for her, 
as she had been lodging with Darnley until 
that night, and piously expressed her opinion 
that her going out to the ball was something 
more than chance—a divine interposition of 
Providence to save her—and this she stood to 
in after-years.. It is to be hoped that Mary was 
not so disingenuous as this would seem to 
make her, for it was Bothwell who was the 
chief in the murder of Darnley, and she herself 
was Bothwell’s prize. At least afterward she 
knew all this, and that Murray her brother was 
also concerned in that tragedy. The circum- 
stance of her leaving her sick husband that 
night, and retiring to her chamber at Holyrood, 
while the conspirators were executing their 
dark deed, is the chief presumptive evidence, 
taken with relative facts, that has been urged 
against Mary as touching her implication in 


her husband’s murder; and to the day of his- 
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death, Lennox (Darnley’s father) sternly rer- 
sisted in holding Mary in the account. 

The Queen of Scots convoked a Parliament, 
to bring to trial the supposed murderers, and 
Lennox formally accused Bothwell, but intimi- 
dated by the strength of Bothwell’s partisans, 
Lennox proposed an adjournment of the trial, 
and did not go to Edinburgh. The lords of 
Scotland in the murderer’s interest heeded not 
Lennox’s request, but in a court of justice, 
with the Duke of Argyle presiding, declared 
Bothwell innocent. Thereupon the Scotch 
nobles, April 19, signed a memorial in behalf of 
Bothwell, praying the queen to marry him. 
Two days later Mary went to Stirling to see 
her son, and on her way back, April 24, she 
was seized by Bothwell and carried to Dunbar 
Castle, of which place a short time before she 
had given him command. After being de- 
tained there ten days, Mary returned with 
Bothwell to Edinburgh, who early in May ob- 
tained a divorce from his wife, Jane Gordon, 
and on the 12th of May he accompanied 
Mary Stuart to Tollbooth where, in the pres- 
ence of the lords of the sessions, she pardoned 
him for the violence which he had recently 
done her. The following is the 


Promise of Marriage given by Mary to Bothwell. 
We, Mary, by the grace of God, Queen of 
Scots, Dowager of France, etc., promise faith- 
fully and sincerely, and without constraint 
James Hepbron, Earl Bodwill (Bothwell) never 
to have any other spouse and husband but him, 
and to take him for such whenever he shall re- 
quire, in spite of the opposition of relation, 
friend, or any others; and as God has taken 
my late husband Henry Stewart, called Darn- 
ley, and in consequence I am free, not being 
under authority of either father or mother; I 
therefore protest that, he having the same 
liberty, I shall be ready to perform the cere- 
mony requisite for marriage, which I promise 
him before God, whom I call to witness, and 
the subjoined signature by my hand written 
this * * * * [no date.] Mary R. 


—{‘ Letters of Mary Stuart,” edited by Agnes 
Strickland. ] 


On the 14th of May the queen ratified in 
writing the act of the Scotch nobles in favor of 
her marriage with Bothwell, and on the next day 
she was married to him at Holyrood House. 
Du Croc, the French ambassador, loudly pro- 
tested against this infamous marriage, and in 
his dispatch told his sovereign that “if it had 
not been for the express commands your 
majesty laid on me, I had departed hence eight 
days before the marriage took place. If I have 
spoken in a very high tone, it is that all this 
realm must be aware, that I will neither mix 
myself up with these nuptials, nor will recog- 
nize Aim as the husband of the queen.” 

Over and above the infamy connected with 
this marriage to the man publicly branded as 
the murderer of her husband, where now is the 
strength of Mary’s claims upon the throne of 
her cousin Elizabeth. Is the divorce of Both- 
well and her marriage to the branded and 
actual murderer of her husband more God- 
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blessed and legal than the divorced Henry’s 
marriage with the fair and virtuous Anne 
Boleyn, the mother of Elizabeth? Poor Mary 
Queen of Scots never was consistent cxcept in 
her religion and in the unabated pretensions of 
her royal claims and prerogatives to the very 
last, which well became the proud daughter of 
the Guises. 

The Lords of the Privy Council issued a 
proclamation against Bothwell, who met his 
adversaries, but being forsaken by his friends 
betook himself to flight. Mary also forsook 
him to his fate, and surrendered herself, where- 
upon she was led through the streets of Edin- 
burgh, with the populace carrying banners be- 
fore her, painted with the murder of her hus- 
band, Darnley. Bothwell escaped to the north- 
ern seas, became a pirate, was taken by two 
Danish cruisers, and held prisoner for life, 
while Mary was taken prisoner to the Castle 
of Lochleven, and forced to resign the throne 
in favor of her son. Here she was delivered 
of a daughter, who was carried to France, and 
afterward became a nun at Notre Dame de 
Soissons. 


In March, George Douglas made an ineffect- 
ual attempt to deliver Mary from the Castle of 
Lochleven; but in the following May she suc- 
ceeded, through the aid of young William 
Douglas, a youth of sixteen, in making her 
escape, and was conducted by Beaton and 
George Douglas, who had concealed them- 
selves near the castle, to the residence of Lord 


Seaton. Thence to Hamilton Castle she di- 


rectly proceeded, where she revoked her abdj- 


_ cation, and the royalists flocked around her. 


Cc 
oe, 


May 12, she fought a fatal battle at Langside. 
On the 16th she crossed the Solway Firth in a 
fishing-boat, and landed at Workington, on the 
coast of Cumberland, and the next day she 
wrote to her cousin Elizabeth, asking protection 
and succor. On the 18th, Captain Lowther, 
lieutenant of the frontiers, conducted her, with 
all the honors due to her rank, to Carlisle. The 
Queen sent her trusty kinsman, Sir Francis 
Knollis, vice chamberlain, and Lord Scrope, 
commander of the fronticrs, with letters of 
condolence, and Lady Scrope, sister of the 
Duke of Norfolk, was appointed to attend 
the royal fugitive. But the loving welcome 
which she received from the people of Car- 
lisle and the chivalric aristocracy of the bor- 
ders filled Elizabeth and her ministers with 
apprehension, and Mary was removed to Bol- 
ton Castle, the seat of Lord Scrope. In August 
she submitted to have her cause tried before 
the Commissioners appointed, who were, on 
the part of Elizabeth, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; on 
Mary’s side, the Bishop of Ross, the Lords of 
Livingston, Boyd,and Kerries; and of the Con- 
federate Lords of Scotland, Murray, Morton, 
Lindsay, Maitland, and the Bishop of Orkney. 
Norfolk was the president; but he fell deeply 
in love with Mary, and proposed to marry her. 
This only tended to complicate her cause, and 
ultimately brought her ill-futed lover to the 
block. The project was revealed to Elizabeth, 
who caused Mary to be immediately transferred 
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from the keeping of Lord Scrope, his wife 
being Norfolk’s sister, to the fortress of Tut- 
bury, under the jailership of the Earl and 
Countess of Shrewsbury. On the return of 
Norfolk from the Scotch Conference, he re- 
ceived from his Queen a very ungracious recep- 
tion, but the lover of the fascinating Mary 
Stuart by his answers lulled the suspicions of 
his cousin Elizabeth. 


The Queen of England was on terms ap- 
proaching open hostility with Spam. She had 
opened her arms as protectress of the fugi- 
tives of the Reformation whom the cruelties 
of the terrible Alva in the Low Countries had 
compelled to abandon their homes. It was a 
perilous year for Protestantism, and Elizabeth 
was in great fear of a Catholic coalition 
throughout Europe in behalf of Mary. Ire- 
land was in revolt, the northern counties of 
England progressing to the same, and the 
Protestant cause had received great blows in 
the retreat of the Prince of Orange, and the 
victory of the Duke of Anjou at Jarnac. Thus 
all conspired to give the weight of a great 
religious issue pending on the fate of Mary 
Stuart. On the one side it was the Queen of 
Scots and Catholic Europe; on the other, Eliza- 
beth and England, with Scotland and the Con- 
federate Scotch Lords. Elizabeth was univer- 
sally condemned for treating her kinswoman 
as prisoner, who had sought her realm for pro- 
tection; but there is much that should be re- 
membered therewith. She had come, without 
permission, suddenly to the England whose 
throne she persistently claimed, to the outrage 
of Elizabeth, her ministers, and the mass of 
the realm. She was an escaped prisoner of 
Scotland, and Scotland had made Elizabeth 
arbitrator of the cause of England and Scot- 
land, and she had fallen on times when two 
nations weighed more in the balance than one 
sovereign. We can not, in a republican age, 
say that a nation has no right to bring its 
Charles or its Mary to an account; nor must 
it be forgotten that Knox and the Confederate 
Lords of Scotland were the stern prosecutors 
of Mary, and that with this consent of Scot- 
land, the ministers of the realm, and Protest- 
ant England in general, deemed that the nation 
had a right to sit in judgment upon the ill- 
fated princess who laid such claims upon it as 
the rightful heiress of Henry VII. But after 
all that can be said on either side, it must re- 
solve itself into a question of might—not right. 
It was now on the side of Protestantism, Scot- 
land and England, and against a Catholic prin- 
cess and the Popish Church. That is the sim- 
ple form of the question as it stood in those 
days; and yet, as far as the unfortunate woman 
is concerned, all our sympathics run with Mary 
Stuart. 


The most beautiful and perhaps the purest 
part Æ Mary’s life as a woman is its romantic 
passage of love with Norfolk. Her love let- 
ters to him are very tender and genial, and 
the tragic end of their love is as romantic as 
it should be, for “true love never does run 
smooth.” The correspondence between the 


lovers had been broken off by an interdict from 
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Elizabeth; and Norfolk records “that when 
the court was at Guildford, he came unawares 
into the Queen’s privy chamber, and found her 
majesty sitting on the threshold of the door, 
listening with one ear to a little child, who was 
singing and playing on a lute, and with the 
other to Leicester, who was kneeling by her 
side.” He drew back, but she bude him come 
in. In the course of his visit, he says, “she 
commanded me to sit down, most unworthy, 
at her highness’ board, where at the end of- 
dinner her majesty gave me a nip, saying that 
she would wish me to take good heed to my 
pillow,” referring at once to his love match 
witb Mary, and the block if he persisted. 
About this time came Leicester’s farce of 
sickness, when he sent for Elizabeth, and with 


sighs and tears confessed how deeply he had 


wronged her, in being privy of a design to 
marry her great foe, Mary of Scote, to Nor- 
folk; and under pretense of easing his con- 
science, he put her into the possession of the 
whole circumstances of the plot, which was to 
restore Mary to her kingdom as the wife of 
Norfolk. Thus early was Elizabeth played 
upon systematically by her ministers, to the 
destruction of her cousin and the ruin of her 
own bright name. Elizabeth was much of- 
fended with Norfolk, but he was her cousin by 
her mother’s side, of sacred blood to the daugh- 
ter of Anne Boleyn, and she gave her cousin 
advice to renounce Mary, which ke promised 
to do; but at this juncture Spain, through its 
ambassador, sought to effect the liberation of 
Mary, and “ Beas” sharply replied “that she 
would advise the Queen of Scots to bear her 
condition with less impatience, or she might 
chance to find some of those on whom she 
relied shorter by the head!“ 

Norfolk was arrested, being involved with 
Mary of Scots, which precipitated the rising in 
the North, under the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, in which many of the most 
ancient noble families of England suffered by 
execution and banishment, besides those who 
perished in battle against the victorious Sussex, 
and of the rebels of the lower classes who 
were executed. Thus did the detention of 
Mary bring civil war into the land. 

Norfolk was forgiven, but he in the sequel 
resumed his interdicted correspondence with 
Mary, and the luckless lovers became involved 
in the Ridolfi plot, to liberate Mary and restore 
her and marry her to Norfolk. They called to 
their aid the Duke of Alva, who promised to 
assist them with ten thousand men in the 
spring. This amounted to a war upon Eng- 
land at home and abroad, though the Duke 
protested against evil designs upon the per- 
son of his Queen. Norfolk was again arrested, 
and the letters of Mary to the Duke of Alva 
deciphered. In January, 1572, the first peer of 
England, and the only man in the realm at the 
time bearing rank of duke, was condemned, 
and executed on the 2d of June. Four times 
Elizabeth revoked the warrant against her 
cousin Norfolk; but now Elizabeth's own ma- 
ternal blood had been shed in the cause of 
Mary Stuart. The same Parliament which 
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Catholic Mary on her throne. 
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urged the execution of Norfolk, seeing the re- 
luctance of the English Queen in consenting 
to the death of the Duke, passed a bill for in- 
flicting the punishment of death on Mary for her 
share in the plot, and another bill making it a 
capital offense for any one to assert the right 
of Mary to the succession of the English throne; 
but Elizabeth refused her assent. We must 
now skip a period of fifteen or sixteen years, 
during which had come the long imprisonment 
of our heroine, with all its “ hope deferred.” 

At this crisis, when the ascendency of the 
house of Guise, in France, and the culminat- 
ing hostility of Spain, made Mary more than 
ever an object of alarm to the ministers of 
England, came along the famous Babington 
conspiracy to assassinate Elizabeth and set 
The Queen of 
Scots renewed with Babington a correspond- 
ence which she had commenced at the rec- 
ommendation of her friend, her Archbishop 
of Glasgow; and “it was proposed that there 
should be an invasion of England by Spanish 
troops, while a simultaneous insurrection of 
the Catholics was to open the gates of Mary’s 
prison, and prepare the way to the throne to 
which she had so long aspired. To redeem 
her liberty, however, she suggested in reply 
that her rescue should be attempted, either by 
setting fire to the stables or surprising her 
when riding in the fields; to this was also 
added a passage, which she afterward dis- 
claimed, promising ample recompense to the 
seven conspirators engaged in the assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth.” At length a messenger, 
who was charged with the important news, 
arrived at Chartley, just as Mary was mount- 
ing her horse for exercise; and no sooner had 
she left the house than her secretaries were 
arrested, her cabinets broken open, and all her 
letters and papers conveyed to Elizabeth. On 
her return, perceiving that not only her papers 
but even her money had been removed, she 
exclaimed with indignation, ‘They can not 
také from me my English blood nor my Catho- 
lic religion.’”—[Life of Mary, by Miss Ben- 
ger.] This “English blood” of hers, united 
with her “ Catholic religion,” had been behead- 
ing her from the time she gave the kingdom 
of Scotland and England to the King of France 
and his successors, and especially from the 
time of Elizabeth’s ascension, when she as- 
sumed the title of Queen of England. 


The English ministers transmitted copies of 
her intercepted letters, accompanied by the 
depositions of the conspirators, to the court 
of France, where, though the misfortunes of 
Mary were commiserated, her imprudent con- 
nection with plots.and fruitless conspiracies, 
since her arrival in England, and especially 
her implication in this Babington plot, were 
greatly censured by the enemies of the Guises 
and ridiculed by the queen-mother, Catharine 
de Medicis. In Scotland the news excited 
strong emotion, and the French minister at the 
Scotch court, alarmed for the fate of Mary, at- 
tempted to arouse James to take vigorous 
measures to save his mother. The young 


King of Scotland had just concluded a treaty 
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with Elizabeth, and he replied to the urgings 
of the French minister on behalf of Mary, 
“ that as she had brewed she must drink,” and 
he at once, with much warmth, dispatched a 
messenger to London to testify his abhorrence 
of the wicked conspiracy. He did not, how- 
ever, think her life was in danger, and for any- 
thing else, he said, he cared not how strictly 
she was kept a prisoner,” adding that she had 
not only sought to dethrone him, but that she 
had also menaced him with disinheritance. 


Elizabeth’s commissioners, Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh, and forty peers and privy council- 
ors, came to examine the Queen of. Scots, who 
had been removed to Fotheringay, where, on 
the 12th of October, the commissioners pre- 
sented to her the mandate for her trial. She 
protested against Elizabeth's prerogative to 
arraign, as a criminal, a princess who was, like 
herself, an absolute sovereign. 

But the Queen of Scots was soon induced to 
accept her trial before the commissioners. To 
the letters which were produced, which she 
had written to the Spanish ambassador, Men- 
doza, respecting the invasion of England, she 
answered: “ This is nothing to the matter, 
neither does it prove that I consented to hurt 
or kill the queen.” Among other things, Bur- 
leigh charged, “ that she had projected to send 
her son into Spain and to assign to the Spanish 
king the rights she claimed to the English 
succession.” She answered “that she had no 
realm that she could give away, but yet it was 
lawful to give away her own things at plea- 
sure.” This to the last was Mary’s fatal error. 
Because in her veins ran the blood of Henry 
VII.—no better in our sight than the blood of 
the honest gentleman—she possessed in her- 
self the right to give away a kingdom to whom 
it pleased her. 


On being shown the contents of her letter to 
Lord Paget and the Spanish ambassador, Men- 
doza, she said: These things touch not the 
queen; and if strangers seek to deliver me, it 
is not to be imputed to me as crime.” 

On trial, next day, she still protested against 
the right of the commissioners to sit as a tri- 
bunal over her; and, says Udal, with the 
usual tenacity of royalty, lamented that she 
should be so basely used as to have her honor 
called in question before pettifoggers and law- 
yers, who drew every circumstance into con- 
sequence by their quiddities and tricks, since 
anointed and consecrated princes were not 
subject to the same laws as private men.” 
During her trial she “ religiously affirmed that, 
though she wished well to the Catholic cause, 
she would not have it prosper by the blood of 
vengeance—that she would rather play the 
part of Esther than Judith.” The Queen of 
Scots deserves our unreserved trust in this. 
She did wish well to the Catholic caus@; she 
did desire the liberty which had been so 
treacherously taken from her; she was high- 
spirited enough, even when a captive, to battle 
with Elizabeth for her rights; but she was too 
much of a woman to desire the blood of ven- 
geance, and infinitely more disposed, in her 


[Oor., 
heart and character, to play the part of Esther 
than Judith. 

But the ministers of England, especially her 
great cnemies, Burleigh, Leicester, and Wal- 
singham, had at length entrapped our heroine 
into the meshes of their cruel state craft. For 
nineteen years they had plotted to bring about 
the tragic issue now before them. Elizabeth 
had alone preserved her cousin. Indced, in 
her most wrathful moments, and in her 
answers to France, she laid great stress ever 
upon the fact that she had thus preserved her, 
and invariably charged her with ingratitude ; 
and this was more the genuine view of the 
Queen of England than a wanton pretense. 
Sixteen years before, when it condemned Nor- 
folk, Parliament had fain given his royal lady 
to the next stroke of the headsman’s ax. But 
in spite of all her bitterness and stern treat- 
ment toward Mary, Elizabeth hesitated more 
to take the life of her rival than she would to 
have taken the heads of a host of popes or 
Philips of Spain could she have laid her hands 
upon them. 

At the end of her trial, when pressed again 
with having instigated the design of an inva- 


sion of England, the Queen of Scots denied the 


fact, but added, with a menacing tone, “ that 
since she was now convinced she bad no hope 
from England, she was resolved not to reject 
foreign aid,” and again demanded to be heard 
in a full Parliament or before the queen and 
council. At length she arose, and withdrew 
with a cheerful countenance and a majesty 
tat seemed to challenge respect.” The court 


immediately adjourned to the Star Chamber . 


and pronounced sentence against her, and an 
act of attainder followed, but it was declared 
that this should not be to the prejudice of her 
son, the King of Scotland. 

Elizabeth delayed between three and four 
months after the trial before she signed the 
warrant for the execution, and Mary improved 
in health and her cheerfulness of spirits, rely- 
ing perhaps still on her cousin’s relenting 
heart and kindred blood to save her against 
the merciless policy of the ministers of the 
realm. . 

How much Elizabeth was tortured on one 
side by her own heart and conscience pleading 
for Mary, and played upon by her influential 
counselors on the other, who were ever biding 
their time to accomplish their end, can be seen 
in Leicester's letter to Walsingham, upon the 
receipt of Mary’s last letter to her cousin: 
There is a letter from the Scottish queen that 
hath wrought tears, but trust shall do no further 
harm herein; albeit the delay is too danger- 
ous.” Upon this Agnes Strickland observes: 

“Who can read this remark without per- 
ceiving the fact that in this instance, as well 
as in the tragedy of her maternal kinsman the 
Duke of Norfolk, Elizabeth’s relentings were 
overruled, and her female heart steeled against 
the natural impulses of mercy, by the ruthless 
men who influenced her resolves.” 

On the 7th of February, 1586, in the after- 
noon, just as Mary had withdrawn to her inner 
apartment, she was informed that the Earls of 
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Kent and Shrewsbury were waiting to see her. 
At this she cast the regal mantle over her 
shoulders and hastened to receive them. On 
being informed that she was to die on the 
morrow, at ten in the morning, she replied, 
“The message is welcome; yet I did not think 
that the queen, my sister, would have consented 
to my death.” Kent offered her the assistance 
of the Dean of Peterborough, but she declined 
his priestly services, whereupon the earl bluntly 
confessed, ‘‘ Your life is the death of our re- 
ligion, as your death shall be its life.’ Here 
is a volume in this, strongly illustrating that 
Mary was more a martyr in the cause of her 
religion, than a victim of any crime of hers. 
And whatever might have been the errors of 
her youth, her last hours brought her out in 
the beautiful character and spirit of a martyred 
saint. She undoubtedly felt very much the 
holy enthusiasm of dying in a religious cause. 
She spent a portion of her last night in devo- 
tions, after writing with her own hand her last 
testament and will. She then retired to rest, 
and after a sound sleep arose refreshed, and 
called for her attendants to attire her for the 
last dread ceremony of her unhappy life. To 
the lamenting Melvin, her steward, she said 
that he ought to rejoice, and not to mourn that 
her release was nigh. “Bear from me, she 
charged him, this message to Scotland: that 
I die a true woman to my religion, and like a 
true woman of Scotland and France. But God 
forgive them that have thirsted for my blood 
as the hart doth for the water brooks. O God! 
thou art truth; thou knowest the inner cham- 
ber of my thoughts, and that I was ever willing 
that Scotland and England should be united 
together. Commend me to my son, and tell 
him I have done nothing prejudicial to the 
state or kingdom of Scotland.”—[Udal.] She 
also charged Melvin to tell the King of Scotland 
“that she begged him to honor the Queen of 
England as his mother, and never to forfeit 
her friendship.” This dying charge to her son 
is very much like a last testimonial of trust in 
Elizabeth, and coupled with her statement, 
“ Yet I did not think that the queen, my sister, 
would have consented to my death,” it would 
seem that Mary acquitted her cousin, and laid 
the cause of her death at the doors of her great 
enemies around the throne. Elizabeth ever 
protested, both before and after the execution, 
that she did not design her “sister's” death, 
and seeing that Mary herself to the last believed 
it, perhaps her protestation was genuine. Why 
did Leicester urge to Walsingham, Mary’s 
relentless foc, that “delay is too dangerous?” 
Why was Leicester, because of his great influ- 
ence with the queen, sent for while in Holland 
by his compcers, to bring their plot of years to 
its tragic issue? It was because they too be- 
lieved that, in and of herself, Elizabeth did not 
design the death of Mary; that it could only 
be wrought out by all their united influence, 
and by the subtlest management and the most 
unscrupulous means. They worked Elizabeth 
up at last to a perfect frenzy of fear of assassina- 
tion; they caused rumors to be spread through- 
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out England that the Spanish fleet had already 
arrived at Milford Haven; that the Scots had 
broken into England ; that the Duke of Guise 
was landed in Sussex with a strong army; 
that the northern parts were up in rebellion, 
and that a new conspiracy was on foot to kill 
her and set the city of London on fire. This 
was after Mary’s trial, and while Elizabeth 
was hesitating to sign the warrant. 

That Mary was executed without Elizabeth’s 
knowledge is most certain. She had signed 
the warrant, but contrary to her commands 
her ministers undertook to deliver it, agreeing 
even, according to Davison’s own testimony, 
to act upon their own responsibility, each bear- 
ing his own share. Davison was sent to the 
Tower and fined ten thousand pounds, a much 
larger sum than now, and even Buricigh dared 
not come into the presence of his queen. Ina 
letter to the King of Scotland touching his 
mother’s execution, in the second paragraph 
she wrote: 

“ I beseech you, that as God and many men 
know how innocent I am in this case, so you 
will believe me, that if I had bid aught I would 
have abided by it. I am not so base-minded 
that the fear of any living creature or prince 
should make me afraid to do that were just, or 
when done to deny the same. I am not of so 
base a lineage nor carry so vile a mind. I will 
never dissemble my actions, but cause them to 
show even as I meant them. Thus assuring 
yourself of me, that as I know this was deserved, 
yet if I had meant it, I would never lay it on 
other’s shoulders; no more will I damnify 
mysclf that thought it not.” 

This letter has been considered deep dissimu- 
lation. But was Elizabeth afraid of “ any living 
creature or prince?” Did she not stand against 
nations when they came in her way, provoke 
them to wrath, defy the Pope, overthrow the 
old church, as in a day, and did she not two 
years later, with her martial enthusiasm, at the 
head of her armies, illustrate the most glorious 
chapter of heroism in a nation’s history. The 
maiden queen and the invincible arms of Spain 
about to meet in a very epic warfare to fight 
for the issue of a world! Her soul, breathed 
upon her army, made her heroes giants, and 
her men heroes! Did she not justify her letter, 
and show herself not afraid of any living crea- 
ture. She boldly avowed to James that his 
mother’s sentence was “deserved.” It is the 
execution, which she never intended, that she 
lays upon the shoulders of her ministers, and 
when it is remembered that four times was the 
warrant of Norfolk revoked by her, it may be 
that we ought not to give more weight to the 
mere signing of it than she did herself. The 
French ambassador reported to his master her 
statement to France “ that Davison had taken 
her by surprise, but that he was now where he 
would have to answer for it,“ * > forthe 
queen says that when she signed it she told 
him not to deliver it without first speaking to 
her.” In justifying himself to his king con- 
cerning a charge made to the effect that he had 
been the soul of a conspiracy of Mary against 
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Elizabeth, he humbly beseeched his master to 
believe that it “is pure calumny, invented by 
those who have had the audacity to put the 
Queen of Scotland to death, without the con- 
sent of the queen their mistress, as time will 
show.” This ambassador was a notorious 
friend of the Guises, Mary’s family. 

A weighty circumstance in favor of Elizabeth, 
and against her ministers, is the fact that when 
Henry Talbot arrived on the morning of the 
9th of February, a day after the execution, not 
one of her council would venture to declare it 
to her, and it was actually concealed from her 
the whole of that day. The tidings were 
broken to her by the ringing of bells, and the 
jubilee of the city over the dark event. Cam- 
den tells us that when the matter was revealed 
to her “she heard it with indignation, her 
countenance altered, her speech faltered and 
failed her; and through excessive sorrow she 
stood in a manner that astonished, insomuch 
that she gave herself over to passionate grief, 
and putting herself into mourning habit and 
shedding abundance of tears. Her council she 
rebuked sharply, and commanded out of her 
sight.” 

All this might be hypocrisy, or suddenly 
awakened remorse when brought face to face 
with her deed. But the letters of lamentation 
of her ministers one to the other show that 
even they took the wrath of the lioness as no 
play. Might it not be that Elizabeth was as 
much betrayed—as much a victim as poor 
Mary Stuart? The great are more easily 
managed than lesser characters, and led into 
their fatal acts. They arc stronger in their 
passions, stronger in their temptations, stronger 
in the warfare of the mighty clements of good 
and evil, twin-born in mighty souls. 

Let us not forget Essex here—not now the 
captive princess whom she hated,. but the 
young hero whom she loyed! Nor is it too 
much to believe that these executions of Mary 
and Essex shortened her own life ten years. 
The truth is that Elizabeth was fearfully man- 
aged by her ministers, through her strong 
passions and character, and Norfolk, Mary 
Stuart, and Essex were the victims, but herself 
the greatest victim of them all. 
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THE DEW-DROP. 


THERE lies a pearly drop of dew 
Within a flower's tiny cup, 

And glistening while it greete the view, 
The sun comes down to drink it up. 


From yonder cool and crystal epring, 
That gleams so brightly from the rock 

Which woos the wild bird on the wing, 
And proves the haunt of all the flock, 


From thence it rose, perhaps in mist, 
And slowly drifting to the skies, 
Tbe sad and somber clonds it kissed, 

Then fell to earth, and here it lies. 


The blue flower of the flax took up 
The little drop, and now it shines, 
Refreshed with this one little sap 
Of naturo’s pure, renewing wines. 
MARIE 8. L. 
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TO A SUNBEAM. 


BY AURELIA. 


[Taz following is the first attempt of an estimable 
young lady, and is the promise of something which may 
place her name high among the famous. We make the 
prediction, and leave it to time to prove or disprove it.] 


Sunbeam small, 
On the wall, 
May I catch you if you fall? 
I will go 
On tip-toe; 
Do not fear me so. 
Are you made of golden light? 
Tell me where to find your sight. 
Have you eyes 
In the skies 
Where you always rise? 


See it glide, 
Far and wide, 

Darting now from side to side! 
Here and there, 
Everywhere, 

Glancing through the air. 
Now ‘tis short, now ‘tis long, 
Like the meter of my song. 

In and out. 
Round about, 

Withont care or doubt. 


Sunbeam gay, 
Come this way; 
Gently with you I will play. 
When you dart, 
I will start, 
Now let us be smart. 
Then the weary sunbeam said, 
“I shall light upon your head, 
In your hair, 
Flaxen fair, 
Will I rest me there.“ 


Gentle sleep, 
Calm and deep, 
Holy vigils round it keep. 
Let it rest, 
Sweetly blest, 

And may none molest, 
Does the sunbeam ever dream 
Of the bright and sparkling stream 

Where it played, 
As it strayed, 
Kissing unafraid? 


— bea 
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Tus gentleman possesses a marked 
predominance of the mental temper- 
ament. All there is of him is of good 
quality. IIe is in earnest; he is intense. 
Those organs which prompt a man to 
achievement, to the taking of rerponsi- 
bilities, and incline him to highly appre- 
ciate position, reputation, usefulness, and 
success, are largely developed. He has 
a clear, acute, and vigorous constructive 
intellect, complemented by superior abil- 
ity to devise, plan, and project; he has 
that subtilty of mind which looks into 
subjects and penetrates to their origin. 
Vagueness and equivocation are far from 
likely to deceive or mislead him; his 
keen perception of incongruity and in- 
consistency, and his intuitive recognition 
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PORTRAIT OF ALFRED L. SEWELL. 


of falsity, would render fruitless any 
attempt to seriously impose upon him. 
He has excellent business talent, shrewd- 
ness to avoid embarrassment, economy in 
expenditure, and decision in meeting 
obligations. The organs of the crown 
and top-head indicate a reformatory and 
progressive spirit—a desire to benefit 
others by philanthropic efforts. 

He is strongly social; quick to form 
an acquaintance and slow to relinquish 
a friendship. He loves children, finds 
much enjoyment in their society, and is 
well calculated to interest and guide 
them as a parent or teacher. He would 
be earnest in the prosecution of any en- 
terprjse in which he became really in- 
terested. He is ambitious, considers 
prosperity and success the necessary re- 
sultants of energy and industry, and be- 
lieves in winning his way.” With 
good educational advantages he would 
take a leading position in literary life, 
because his substantial common sense 
and clear intellect, combined with his 
spirit and warmth, would secure a hold 
upon the minds and hearts of others. 
His physical structure is hardly sufficient 
to sustain his active and versatile mind, 
and ere he has overstepped the limit of 
endurance, he should study the laws of 
life and health—the relations existing 
between body and mind—and seek to 
make himself robust in health, ample in 
vitality, and thus secure that soundness 
of physical organization which will be a 
hostage for long life and a guaranty of 
success in whatever he attempts. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, editor of the Little Cor- 
poral, Chicago, is a native of Ohio. He was 
for twelve: years actively engaged in business 
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pursuits in Chicago, being the managing part- 
ner of a large printing establishment in that 
city, to which he still devotes a portion of his 
time. Mr. Sewell’s wide reputation, however, 
has not been gained by the mere fact of making 
dollars and cents; but it has been by a wide- 
spread benevolence, a determination to contri- 
bute his share toward the relief of the thou- 
sands of poor orphans and sick soldiers left in 
the trail of our late war upon the care of a 
grateful country. This he has done, indircetly, 
through “Old Abe,” the veteran Eagle, by 
whose influence he gained around him quite an 
army of the children of the United States, 
called the “ Children’s Army of the American 
Eagle,” who helped him in his good work. 
With such an army at his command, he ac- 
complished an amount of good that seems in- 
credible. He gained the affection of all his 
army. He could not bear the thought of part- 
ing with them when their work was ended, 
and so he started a monthly periodical entitled 
the Little Corporal, as a means of still working 
with the children whom he loved, for the ir 
moral benefit. Nothing can better illustrate our 
sketch of Mr. Sewell than the story of how the 
Little Corporal was begun, through the influence 
of this “Children’s Army of the American 
Eagle.” 

In March, 1865, while the great Sanitary Fair, 
for the benefit of the sick soldiers’ fund, was 
being held in Chicago, Mr. Sewell was asked to 
help—to find out his own way, and to work as 
he liked. “Old Abe,” the veteran Eagle, 
whose likeness we presented to our readers i: a 
recent number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, had just returned from the war, and was 
being “lionized” wherever he went. The 
thought struck Mr. Sewell that “Old Abe” 
might be of immense advantage to the Fair, in 
a pecuniary point of view, by the sale of nis 
picture, together with his full history. The 
facts connecttd with his life were gathered and 
published by Mr. Sewell in June, 1865. 

The inception of the idea was soon followed 
by the successful organization of the Army of 
the American Eagle,” and commissions in the 
“Army” were offered to all who should sell a 
quantity of album pictures of “ Old Abe.” 

The child who sent one dollar received a 
commission as Corporal; two dollars, a com- 
mission as Sergeant; four dollars, as Second 
Lieutenant; six dollars, as First Lieutenant: 
ten dollars, as Captain; thirty dollars, as 
Major; fifty dollars, as Licut.-Colonel; one 
hundred dollars, as Colonel; two hundred dol- 
lars, as Brig.-General; four hundred dollars, as 
Major-General. Medals were also given to the 
most successful workers. 

With a little energetic advertising, Mr. Sew- 
ell’s receipts from this source amounted to two 
hundred dollars a day. Finding the enterprise 
so successful, he applied to the executive com- 
mittee of the Fair to give legal sanction to his 
labors, as up to this time he had been working 
on his own account, and had paid over the 
proceeds as he received them. Soon the receipts 
amounted to over five hundred dollars a day, 
and at the close of the Fair the net profits 
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which were all paid over to the treasurer of the 
Fair, were sictcen ‘thousand three hundred and 
eight dollars and ninety-three cents; which was 
more than was paid by any other department, 
and was nearly one tenth of the entire profits 
of the Fair, all achieved through the boys and 
girls of America. 

When the great Fair was closed, Mr. Sewell 
had an army numbering nearly fifteen thou- 
sand of boys and girls. To part with them for 
ever was far from his wish, and he thought 
that through the medium of the Little Corporal 
he might still correspond with his children. 
So the new paper was started, and at the end 
of the first year its subscription list was thirty- 
five thousand, and has now nearly doubled 
that amount; a success seldom won in so short 
a time—a success which has been won purely 
from an inhcrent love for children, and by a 
desire to improve their minds, and to minister 
to their pleasures and joys. 


Our Social Delations. 


On, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
When kentle stars unite, and in ove fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their belngs blend, — Thomon. 


MARRIED, OR SINGLE? 


BY CRAYON BLANC, 


HONESTLY, girls, who among you has the 
moral courage to be an old maid ? 

There are different grades and degrees of 
valor in this world. Arria plunged a dagger 
in her heart, but then she was Mrs. Pœtus,“ 
as all the world knows. Joan of Arc was a 
brave girl, but she was years on this side of 
old-maidhood. If Helen Macgregor hadn’t 
been married to Roh Roy she never would 
have been a heroine; and where would Gcr- 
trude Von Der Wart have been if she hadn't 
been possessed of a husband, and that husband 
hadn’t got into trouble with the police author- 
ities of his native country? 

In the first place, there is nobody magnani- 
mous enough to believe an old maid ever had 
a chance to be anything else, and it č rather 
hard to be set apart from one’s kind as a being 
destined never to love or be loved! There 
we know perfectly well what you are going to 
say—you needn’t take the trouble to put it 
into words. Of course your big brothers will 
“love you” at the rate of so many new shirts, 
and so much glove-mending per annum; and 
your marricd sisters will be devoted to you as 
Jong as you wash their babies’ faces and darn 
their husband’s socks, and get them new re- 
ceipts for waffles and sponge-cake; but what 
does that sort of thing amount to? Would 
not it be cheaper to be the slave of one man 
than the humble dependent of a swarm of 
greedy relatives? At all events, a body can’t 
help wanting to see the folly of it.” 

Perhaps that is one way of accounting for 
the’ matrimonial mania that seems to have 
taken possession of the world in general—for 
the number of “round husbands” married to 
“square wives, and vice tersa—and for the 
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fatally significant number of wedding rings 
that have lately been thrown into the market! 
Perhaps, we say, and perhaps there are other 
solutions of the enigma. 

Suppose, now, some good fairy would be 
obliging enough to give us a real insight into 
the hearts and motives of our fellow-creatures, 
what would the result be? What would be 
the real reason that too many women marry ? 

Number One has married for a home. She 
got tired of working in a factory, or teaching 
school, or making dresses, and she thought 
married life was nothing on carth but moon- 
light walks, buggy-rides, new bonnets, and 
nothing todo! Well, she has got her home; 
whether or no she is tired of the accompanying 
incumbrances this deponent saith not, inas- 
much as this deponent doth not positively 
know. 

Number Two married because she had seven 
younger sisters, and a papa with a narrow 
income. She “consulted the interests of her 
family.” Perhaps she would better have con- 
sulted her own interest by taking in light 
washing, or going out by the day to clean. 

Number Three married because Mrs. sounded 
so much better than Miss. She was twenty- 
nine years and eleven months old, and another 
month would have transmuted her into a 
regular old maid. Think how awful that 
would have been ! 

Number Four married because she wanted 
somebody to pay her bills. Her husband 
married for precisely the same reason, so they 
are both of them repenting at leisure. 

Number Five married because Fanny White 
had a nice new husband, and she wasn’t going 
to be left behind! Pity if she couldn't get 
married as well as other folks! 

Number Six married because she was poor, 
and wanted riches. Poor child! she never 
counted on all the other things that were 
inseparable from those coveted riches ! 

Number Seven married because she thought 
she should like to travel! But Mr. Number 
Seven changed his mind afterward, and all 
the traveling she has done has been between 
the well and the back-kitchen door! 

Number Eight married out of spite, because 
her first love had taken unto himself a second 
love! This little piece of retaliation might 
have done her good åt the time, but in the 
long run, Number Eight found it did not pay. 

Number Nine married because she had read 
novels and “ wanted sympathy.” Sympathy 
is a fine thing, but it cools down at a rapid 
rate if the domestic kettle is not kept boiling, 
and the domestic turkey is underdone. Novels 
and housekeeping don’t run well together 
in harness, to use a sporting phrase, and 
Number Nine's supply of sympathy didn’t 
hold out very long! 

Number Ten married because she loved her 
husband with all her heart and with all her 
soul! And she loves him still, and will prob- 
ably always continue to love him, and is the 
happiest wife in the world—so she says! 

One in ten! That is not a large proportion. 
One in ten married from the only right motive 
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—one only in ten, really, sincerely happy! 
Nine out of ten politely miserable—smilingly 
wretched! Blessed are the old maids who 
don’t expect happiness and husbands, for they 
shall not be disappointed! And anything but 
blessed are the wives who have married to 
escape their fair share of life’s hardship, or 
from baser motives still! Let them sit up late, 
waiting for husbands until the “wee sma’ 
hours” chime—let them sew on buttons with- 
out stint, and strings without thank-ye’s.” 
Let them be grumbled at perpetually, and let 
their weekly housckeeping money be but a 
niggardly dole! If any one says it does not 
serve them right, let his case be settled at 
once by a committee of old maids! Supposing 
him to be a single man, the committee wiil 
soon take him to church and correct that little 
mistake in his existence—and supposing him 
to be a married man, it is his wife’s business 
to rescue him from the judging and avenging 
cabal ! 

But more than blessed are the wives who 
love and reverence their husbands, and the 
husbands who cherish their wives as God 
meant they should be cherished, truly, tenderly 
and unselfishly! There are some women 
whose sweet natures were never meant to 
waste away in single blessedness—women puro 
as pearls, sweet as roses. Young men, select 
such for your wives. And there are men 
made in the image of their Makcr—noble 
loving, and good. Girls, if you can win such 
husbands, you will be the fortunate ones in the 
doubtful Tens! It is an uncertain business, 
but there is nothing like trying, young people! 


— pe 
HOW TO ENTERTAIN OUR FRIENDS. 


AMONG the many conventionalisms that 
now-a-days clog the wheels of that ponderous 
vehicle, society, and cause them to go creaking 
over the hard thoroughfares of life like unoiled 
market carts, are the rules of etiquette regu- 
lating fashionable calling and visiting. Friends 
who really esteem each other, and would be 
only too happy to spend an evening together 
once a week, for mutual pleasure and social 
converse, are found marking time and remem- 
bering with care who made the last call, while 
they count the days till it shall be conventional 
to call again. Whose fault is this? Do you 
want your neighbor to wait till you have re- 
turned her last call ere she comes again? Do 
you care whether she comes in her every-day 
dress (all ladies should be neat. and trim at 
home as well as abroad), and brings her work, 
and sits with you sociably an hour or two? or 
do you exact that she shall come in her new- 
est styles, with her best bonnet, parasol, fan, 
and gloves? If you do not exact this formal- 
ity from her, why persist in imposing it on her? 
Why not live out practically what you profess 
to admire? Her-heart is, perhaps, as true as 
yours. Do not go “dressed up” next time, to 
wait in a dim parlor, with closed blinds, while 
she goes through the same process of “dressing 


- up” before she can venture into your presence. 
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She perhaps will be compelled to leave some 
occupation which she is hurried about, to un- 
dergo all this inconvenience because she de- 
sires to see you, and consequently will not ask 
you to excuse her. 

How silly, how cumbersome are all these 
ceremonies! and yet, every day of my life, I 
hear of ladies who have been acquaintances 
for years going through with them all, when a 
little good sense and conscientious carrying out 
of the rule each professes to strive to follow, 
“ doing unto others as they would have others 
do unto them,” would dispose of the whole 
difficulty. 

The caller would come in her daily attire, 
and her friend receive her in the same way, 
each continuing, as far as possible, the regular 
order of her work; or, if not busy, cach accept- 
ing the other with the freedom of true friend- 
ship. 

In cities and thickly populated neighbor- 
hoods this calling becomes a real oppression, 
and many pcople, unable to keep up with its 
requirements, are dropped out of society, and 
are scarcely known as living, breathing mem- 
bers of the great body. To those who can not 
relinquish the pleasure of the social circle, who 
find no friends whom they are willing to lose, 
and whose mode of life increases the number 
daily, it often becomes a very serious affair, and 
consumes so much time as to leave them little 
for anything else. I have so much company!“ 
is the exclamation of nearly every agrecable 
and well-to-do wife and housekeeper in the 
country. 

“I was just ready to set about house- cleaning, 
or washing bed- clothes, or had everything pre- 
pared to can my fruit, when who should come 
but neighbor Smith and his wiſe and two girls. 
I was very glad to see them. Mrs. Smith is so 
agreeable, and Mr. Smith is a perfect encyclo- 
pedia. But then coming in at such a time 
spoiled the whole visit!“ 

Now, is there not some way to avoid all or 
a part of this annoyance? Suppose cach lady 
agrees upon a reception-day once a week, or 
once in two weeks, as she can afford, and upon 
that day receives her friends, not to feast them 
with good dinners and exquisite teas, but to 
chat with them, to pour out upon them the 
thoughts she has been gathering up, as she 
walked with steady steps through the interven- 
ing days of duty in the housewife’s department, 
and to receive from them their experiences 
during the same time. 

Our social relations should be based on some- 
thing less animal than eating and drinking. 
If women could be released from the labors of 
cooking, table-setting, dressing, and the irk- 
someness of waiting on a large company, many 
a social evening could be spent by congenial 
minds, with both pleasure and profit. 

But,“ you exclaim, it is not always con- 
venient to receive friends or to go abroad upon 
a particular day.” 

It is not always convenient to have Sunday 
come, yet who would live without it, even if 
there were no duty attached to it? It is the 
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central point of the week, the time ſor which 
most well- regulated families square up the 
household arrangements, put a new polish on 
the spoons, let in new light, clear out the cup- 
boards, dispose of all mold, dust, and cobwebs. 
They wake up Sabbath morning with all the 
wheels well cleaned and oiled, so that they will 
run smoothly and quietly through the day, 
and the body, released from its toiling and 
moilings, gives strength to the upward-soaring 
pinions of the truly religious spirit of him who 
seeks God from the innermost of his being as 
the source of life and strength. 

So would it be with these regular periods for 
social intercourse. They would originate hope 
and energy, induce order, and throw a kind of 
halo over the various arrangements of the 
weck, make the heart beat lighter, call the 
mind away from the mere detail of business, 
and, more than all, compel us to arrange our 
thoughts for conversation, for the entertain- 
ment of those we expect to meet. The strife 
in a neighborhood would come to be, not who 
can get up the most luxurious and expensive 
suppers, but who can send his guests away 
feeling happicst and with the most new ideas 
to reflect upon. Dissimilar minds would be 
brought together, and, perhaps to the astonish- 
ment of all partics, they would find the gulf 
between them not so wide, and that idle gossip 
had given poor pictures of each to the other 
quite unjust to the originals. 

In this social communion, by all means let 
young and old visit together. It is a fact past 
dispute, that young people do vitalize and keep 
warm and fresh the life-currents of the old, 
while the old harmonize and cool down the 
over-heated emotions and hasty impulses of the 
young. The mannersof all would be improved; 
the jolly man brought in contact with the sober; 
the nervous and excitable with the phlegmatic; 
the man or woman who has the “ blues,” with 
their enthusiastic neighbors who see sunbeams 
and rainbows all the ycar round, and are quite 
sure that as the sun always shines, there is no 
need of being in a hurry to make hay. 

But above all other advantages would we 
place that arising from the association of men 
and women in common conversation. Visiting 
and calling are done mainly by the ladies, and 
men, particularly business men, grow into a 
positive dislike to doing either. Calling comes 
at unseasonable hours, and visiting consists of 
a fashionable middle-of-the-night party, with a 
supper at eleven. No wonder men hate both 
when they see in the prospective turmoil at 
home oppressive bills to be met. 

Set apart one day in the week or month— 
bend all things to it—just a little (for it will 
take but little bending), and men will come to 
love it as they do their clubs or lodges. Aye, 
more, for no men are to be found who do not 
like the companionship of ladies, particularly 
if they have wives at home who have main- 
tained in them a true respect and love for the 
sex. Men would become more refined, gentle, 
and amiable for this constant communion; wo- 
men more strong, noble, and earnest to act their 
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part well in these private theatricals of neigh- 
borhood life, and the family reception evening, 
or the “reunion,” would soon become to them 
one of the brightest days in the calendar. 

Don’t be afraid your neighbors will call you 
“proud,” because, like the President of the 
United States, or the school board, or the bank 
directors, you have your special days and hours 
for disposing of this one of the most important 
duties of life. Is not the whole detail of home 
duty as sacred to you and yours as the work 
of the President? Aye, it is more so—more 
full of deep and thrilling interest. In the 
proper consideration and fulfillment of every 
part is the all of life to you, and every inter- 
ference is attended with loss. 

Men never infringe upon each other's busi- 
ness hours, at least far more seldom than wo- 
men do. Why should not women bring their 
duties and pleasures into the same orderly and 
harmonious arrangement? Who will try it? 

F. D. 0. 
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WHINING WOMEN. 
— 0 — 

Ir there be anything in the wide world that 
will wear on the patience of a man and render 
him indifferent to his domestic fireside and 
the society of the wife he has promised to 
cherish, it is a whining woman. To hear day 
after day—in the morning when he sits down 
at the breakfast-table, and in the evening when 
returned from his wearisome day’s labor—pite- 
ous complaints like these uttered in dolorous 
accents: “Oh, I have such a headache!” or 
“ my back aches so I can scarcely stand,” would 
require a virtue superior to that found in any 
being “madc a little lower than the angels” to 
withstand them without flinching from the 
course of strict rectitude. 

The institution of marriage has in view the 
improvement of the earthly condition of those 
who respect it. No person, man or woman, 
ever contemplated marriage without expecting 
to better himself or herself. A man who in a 
freak of fancy for a pair of melting“ black 
eyes or a pretty face, hastily allies himself for 
life with a sickly wife, is certainly much to 
blame if he exhibit a coolness of manner toward 
her. He should have been more discreet in 
his choice. Rosy cheeks and dancing health 
are very attractive to the unmarried, and after 
marriage constitute one of the strongest links 
that bind a husband’s love. When a year or 
two of that close intimacy only found in 
wedded life has dispelled all the romance that 
either party entertained on the threshold, and 
one realizes that the other is an invalid, how 
much of bitterness is added to his or her cup 
of married existence, be other things ever so 
abundant and luxurious in their palatial abode. 
It may be laid down as a maxim, that in no 
earthly condition is health so necessary as in 
the marricd relation. Young man, if you 
would be happy in your home; if you would 
avoid a companion with a disposition to 
“whine,” and thus render you permanently un- 
comfortable, sec to it that your wife is a healthy 
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buxom lassie to whom headaches and back- 
aches are marvels of other folks’ pretensions. 

Miss Muloch, in speaking of the influence of 
woman in socicty, uses the following language: 

“Oh! if‘ gloomy’ women did but know what 
comfort there is in a cheerful spirit! How the 
heart leaps to meet a sunshiny face, a merry 
tongue, an even temper, and a heart which, 
either naturally, or, what is better, from con- 
scientious principle, has learned to take all 
things on the bright side, believing that the 
Giver of life being all-perfect love, the best 
offering we can make to him is to enjoy to the 
full what he sends of good, and what he allows 
of evil—like a child who, when once it believes 
in its father, believes in all his doings with it, 
whether it understands them or not.” 

That husband who has a perpetual “ sun- 
shine” in his home in the shape of a cheerful 
wife should be one of the happiest of men, and 
if he is not, Providence has been too kind to 
him. UXORIUB. 
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MRS. BLUE. 


The New Yorker says: Mrs. Blue is an un- 
happy woman. Life to her is a barren desert, 
containing nothing but sands of unhappiness. 
Out of little troubles she forms mountains of 
evils; and every moment of happiness is con- 
sidered a forerunner of some great calamity. 
I have seen her go into hysterics over a bleed- 
ing nose, and cry for hours over a cut finger or 
the sting of a wasp, fearing it would produce 
the lockjaw. Her friends have ceased to visit 
her, leaving her to brood over troubles alone 
and undisturbed. Poor Mrs. Blue! I pity her, 
but her husband more. 

Now there are a great many Mrs. Blues in 
this land of ours, who go through life a dissat- 
isfled, miserable, and despised crowd. And in 
their eager grasp after the thistles of life, they 
never observe or think of the beautiful flowers 
of happiness that grow beneath the thistles’ 
shade. The sweet smile of innocent childhood 
and the approving words of old age are un- 
known to them. They “have set their lives 
upon a cast,“ and think they “ must stand the 
hazard of the die.” The cast is the suppres- 
sion of all that is good and noble in their na- 
ture, and the die is a life of misery and un- 
mourned death. 


[Large Cautiousness, small Hope, large Com- 
bativeness, small Self-Esteem, and large Appro- 
bativeness; with strong tea, coffee, or other 
stimulants, with pickles, little sleep, and with 
no faith, what else but “blue” can one expect ?] 
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WHEN, from sedentary habits, the muscles 
become emaciated and the digestive system 
disordered, the best method for restoring the 


patient to health and full weight is for him to» 


be charged with electricity, applied through 
the handle of a spade, a hoe, an ax, or some 
similar instrument. Apply it daily, and for 
some hours ata time. Try it. 
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DIS CONTENT. 


—— 


BY 8. E. DON MAI. L. 


(Here is a pretty thing for the encouragement of young 
folks who have so much to do, and who lack resolution, 
application, and courage to go through with all the little 
duties and difficulties incident to a life of uaefulness and 
“self-help.” Mothers should read it to their children.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 


“ My back will break!” the table sighed, 
“Tm growing weak and old; 

And yet what loads of earthenware 
I daily have to hold!” 


„Just think of me!” cried table-cloth, 
“ So fine, so white, and fair; 

Sure, everything is placed on me 
I have the brunt to bear!” 


“Oh! no you don’t,” cried dinner-plate ; 
“See how I'm loaded down! 

I know I shall be cracked some day, 
And thrown upon the town!“ 


“Your lot is not so hard as mine, 
Said meat-lish, with a groan ; 

“ Whole turkeys are imposed on me, 
While I can’t eat a bone!“ 


“ Look here, at us!” said knife and fork; 
“ Weve reason to complain, 

From day to day we're scoured and rubbed 
For ev'ry trifling stain !” 

“Ah! only think of us poor cups! 
We're scalded every meal ; 

Though fed with milk and sugar sweet, 
Think you we can not feel?” 


“Come stand with me upon the range,” 
The kettle then steamed out; 

“See how you'd like the climate here! 
Who wonders that I spout!” 


“ Ah me! I’ve only three legs left,” 
The arm-chair trembling spake ; 

“< What splendid wood for kindling fire!’ 
The cook declares Pll make. 


“And oh! it is a prospect dire 
To look ahead, and know 

That in a range with fiercest fire 
Some day perchance I'll go!” 


“ Here comes Miss Jane; ah! would that we, 
Like her, were free from care; 

Or would that we were anything 
But what we really are!“ 


But, goodness me! what means the child? 
She’s crying, sure as fate! 

‘I wish I'd ne'er been born,’ she says, 
‘Or been a dinner-plate ! 


“t have to read, and write, and sew, 
And work the live-long day; 

I never have a moment’s time, 
Like other girls, to play. 

“« Arid there's mamma, my dear mamma, 

As sick as she can be; 

Ob! dear, oh! dear, if she should die, 

What would become of me?” 


“Tis half-past twelve!“ the clock rings out; 
“Take my advice, good friend— 

Yea, one and all, your murmurs cease, 
The thing you can not mend; 
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Far more than half our troubles here 
Are borrowed, that is plain; 

In vain regrets waste not an hour— 
Time lost ne’er comes again. 


“ Whate'er your lot, then, be resigned, 
And bear it patiently ; 
Drive discontent from out your hearts, 
If you would happy be.” 
— gees 
THE PEOPLING OF OTHER WORLDS. 


A LITTLE wriggling mite, looking off from the 
rim of a daisy upon a field dotted with millions 
of those meadow flowers, if it had a mina equal 
to its physical being, might say and believe 
that, of all these white-belted globes, his own 
yellow orb alone was inhabited; that mites 
like itself could not live on these surrounding 
planets; that they were all empty houses, and 
its own little world was the only one of the 
myriads whitening the boundless space, which 
the Creator had selected and honored as the 
abode of intelligent beings. Thousands of good 
men, with minds of large grasp and reach, may 


look from off the earth into the world-studded. 


expanse above; they may count the stars in 
the nearest heaven, and measure and weigh 


them with the reeds and scales of science, and 


yet say and believe, with the mite-minded ani- 
malcule peering over the daisy’s rim, that all 
the millions of those constellated orbs are 
empty houses, built for no intelligent peopling 
—for no purpose except to besprinkle the 
tapestry of this small planet of ours with drops 
of light, to please our eyes for a few hours by 
night. So great are man’s here and now:“ 
so tall the stature of his being to himself; so 
wide a space he and his dwelling fill in creation, 
that as to the mite on the daisy, all outside is 
to him the mere garniture or setting of his 
abode. Thus, doubtless, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of intelligent and Christian men do 
hold this one planet of our occupancy, not only 
as regards all the other members of our own 
sun’s family circle of orbs, but all the myriads 
of worlds which revolve around the other suns 
that dot the common heavens of the material 


universe, But one in a hundred surely may 
believe, on the clearest analogies reason can 
construct or educe, that as nature abhors a 
vacuum, so Nature’s God permits no waste in 
the realm of His creations; that the millions 
of lesser lights above ure not the chips scattered 
about in bukung the earth for man, nor the 
scuthoiding from which it was erected: that 
tbey are not enapty houses, nor built for beasts 
und birds alone, nor for hodilcss spirits, but for 
spirits wearing flesh and % d like ourselves, 
with a human nature as finely adapted to the 
faculties and sensivis ies of the intellectual 
soul as Adam's physical being was to his mind 
in the holiest days of his innocence. To those 
thinking diflereutiy from this, one might fancy 
that it would be like inbreathing the death- 
damp of a universe of desolation to admit the 
thought that the Almighty Creator had no 
sentient worshipers in all the millions of these 
outlying worlds; that of them all, this one on 
which we dwell is the solitary island of human 
existence—of beings with a living, thinking 
mind; and that here alone are heard the voice 
of prayer and praise, and all the other voices 
of hith, hope, and love. 
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On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the stiucture and fauctions of the human body 
should guide us in all our in vestigations of the various phenomena of 
Ife .—Orbants. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledke.— Hosea lv. 6 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN. 


Tue following interesting facts we glean 
from the Circular. They are stated by G. E. 
C. with a pleasing conciseness. 

Modern physiologists have determined the 
existence and locality of eight distinct nervous 
centers or ganglia in the brain. Beginning 
with the largest, they are, Ist, the cerebrum ; 
2d, cerebellum ; 3d, olfactory bulbs; 4th, corpora 
striata ; 5th, optic thalami ; 6th, corpora quad- 
rigemina ; Tth, ganglion of the tuber anulare ; 
8th, ganglion of the medulla oblongata. 

The usual mode of determining the functions 
of these several ganglia are, 1st, to observe the 
effect of disease or injury, and 2d, to remove 
the part on a living animal, and to notice the 
result. The last is the most satisfactory of the 
two methods, and is the one usually adopted 
by professors of physiology, in their lectures 
before the class. 

During the course of lectures at Bellevue 
College last winter, on the nervous system, 
the lecturer performed numerous experiments 
upon live pigeons, for the purpose of showing 
the effects produced by the removal of portions 
of the brain. As the brain itself is entirely 
without sensation, the operation causes but 
little pain to the animal, and by closing up the 
wound immediately, the rapid coagulation of 
blood almost instantly checks the violent 
hemorrhage. IIe first removed the cerebrum 
or large brain. After closing the wound and 
sponging off the blood, the pigeon was placed 
upon its feet on the middle of the table. It 
immediately assumed the attitude and appear- 
ance of profound sleep, from which it could be 
aroused only by the most violent means. Its 
toes being pinched by forceps, it would simply 
try to pull the foot away, without making the 
slightest effort to escape by flying or even 
walking. A pistol was fired close to its car; it 
gave a slight start, opened its eyes, and again 
relapsed into apparent unconsciousness. All 
power of connecting cause and effect seemed 
to be gone. The animal received impressions 
as well as ever, the spinal cord and other 
gamela being intact. But the intelligence, the 
memory-—the controlling power over all—is 
entirely gone. The animal undoubtedly suffers 
the panes of hunger and thirst, but makes not 
the least effort to relieve them, and can only 
be kept alive by forcing the food down its 
thront. By this aod other experiments, it is 
proved conclusively that the cerebrum is the 
seat of the intellect. 

The next experiment is to remove the cere- 
bellum or little brain. This is by far the more 
delicate of the two, as the bleeding is more 
profuse, and from its situation over the medulla 
oblongata, there is danger that the latter will 
be touched, causing instant death. By great 
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care, however, the greater part of the ganglion 
can be removed. The effect is immediate and 
somewhat startling, at least it must be to the 
pigeon. If it attempts to walk, a sprawling 
tumble is all that it can do. An effort at fly- 
ing results in rolling from side to side, and 
finally in falling over backward to the floor. 
It is with the greatest difficulty that the bird 
can keep on its feet, the constant tendency 
being to fall backward. The pigeon is perfectly 
conscious of what is going on around it, and 
makes every effort to escape, but is as helpless 
as though deprived of both legs and wings. The 
animal is suffering from the loss of the power 
to co-ordinate its muscular movements. It 
receives impressions, and endeavors to respond 
to them, but has no control over the action of 
the muscles, and so tumbles about as if intoxi- 
cated. In fact, its movements are precisely 
like those made when under the influence of 
alcohol, as can be easily shown by feeding a 
pigeon on bread dipped in whisky. 

The next function to be demonstrated is that 
presided over by the corpora quadrigemina, or 
optic lobes. They are situated near the center 
of the base of the brain, and are reached by an 
opening at the side of the head. The two lobes 
on the righi side are first removed, the wound 
closed, and the pigeon is allowed to walk about 
on the table or floor, a string being attached 
to one leg to prevent his flying. We now try 
to find out what effect, if any, has been pro- 
duced on the functions of sight. Carefully 
bringing the hand near its right eye, the bird 
instantly starts away and tries to escape. The 
right eye, then, or the one on the same side of 
the head we operated upon, is apparently as 
sound as ever. The hand is next brought 
round to the left eye and no notice is taken by 
the pigeon of its presence. This experiment is 
repeated in a way to clearly demonstrate the 
total loss of sight in the left eye. 


In this experiment we prove two things. 
First, that the function of sight is presided 
over, or controlled, by the optic lobes; and 
second, that the nerve fibers from each lobe 
cross, or decussate, to the opposite side of the 
head in their distribution. This last fact is also 
demonstrated in other ways. A wound on one 
side of the head will produce paralysis on the 
opposite side of the body. Excitation of the 
nerves of motion on one side of the spinal 
cord will produce muscular movements on the 
other. 

The ganglion of the tuber anulare is next 
selected for examination. This nervous center 
is placed deep in the medulla oblongata, and 
is reached from below. Its removal causes a 
total loss of voluntary motion or will power. 
Remove all the brain but the tuber anulare 
and medulla oblongata, and the animal still 
breathes and makes voluntary movements. 
But break up the tuber anulare and all volun- 
tary motion instantly ceases. 

Experiments on the olfactory bulbs have 
been made, but are not quite so conclusive as 
those already given, chiefly from the difficulty 
of determining loss of smell in lower animals. 


eof “ tight.” 
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Injury to the corpora striata has been found 
to produce paralysis of the external muscles of 
respiration. 

The optic thalami are connected with and 
assist the optic lobes, or corpora quadrigemini. 

The last ganglion is that of the medulla ob- 
longata. In one sense, this may be said to be 
the most important nerve center in the brain. 
Everything else may be broken up, and the 
animal still breathes. But touch this small 
spot with your probe, and respiration instantly 
stops, causing death in a very few seconds, by 
apnea. By using artificial respiration, the 
action of the heart and blood-vessels can be 
prolonged. Still, the animal is considered dead 
to all intents and purposes, even though the 
functions of organic life continue active after 
respiration has ceased. 
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BOOTS AND BEADUTY. 
HOW TO DRESS THE FEET. 


WHETHER it be one of the fruits of a certain 
“ fastness,” quite observable in many other 
suggestions of feminine attire, or from the 
ripened judgment of a natural vanity, may not 
be pronounced upon, but the truth may be 
uttered boldly—that no lady can be beautiful 
with cold or too tightly dressed feet. Cold 
feet wither the roses of the checks, give a 
gaunt, hollow, spiritless expression to the eyes, 
and a pinched, leaden hue to the skin that will 
peer out plainly beneath the cosmetical mask. 
A woman must be comfortable to look happy, 
and she must look happy to merit indorsement 
as a beauty. 

This granted, it behooves every “ beauty” to 
consider her boots, whether or not they have 
heretofore been chosen as a reliable accessory 
to her prized assemblage of charms. First as 
to their fit; the shoe should be made for the 
foot, not the foot made to accommodate itself 
to the fixed proportions of “store” shoes. 
Some few fcet may be of the “ready-made” 
class; a far larger number possess an individu- 
ality of form that exacts its own peculiar last 
and measure. Be sure you have a reliable, 
honest knight of St. Crispin who takes a pride 
in the creation of his art and, it may be, exalts 
it in his own estimation beyond its apparent 
claims to respect. A shoemaker should take 
the same sort of personal interest in every pair 
of shoes that goes out from his shop, that an art- 
ist feels when the finished achievements of his 
brain and brush issuc from the seclusion of his 
studio. In the shape of a boot lies the secret 
of success; a large shoe, if well shaped, offers 
a more alluring charm than an ill- proportioned 
one, even if it boasts Cinderella-like diminu- 
tiveness. Added to this, a shoe that fits—by 
which I mean, one modeled after the foot, not 
into which the foot may be stored—can be 
worn with comfort, even if meriting the epithet 
It will be found that too loose a 
shoe, especially to a thin foot, is decidedly more 
replete with discomfort and even injury than 
one fitting snugly. It allows constant friction, 
and is prolific of bunions and hard corns, be- 
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sides soon becoming shabby and treading out 
of shape. 

Having secured one self alike from slovenli- 
ness or compression in the fit, the material 
should be chosen for the season’s need. A 
lasting gaiter is unfit for promenade wear, ex- 
cept perhaps in the languor of the dog-days, 
when one saunters rather than walks. Kid, 
even then, will be found lighter, cooler, and a 
better protection to the feet from the heat and 
roughness of the trottoir. For winter wear, the 
serviceable Balmoral stands the prime favorite, 
It may be made of patent leather, united to 
kid, or beaver cloth, of calfskin, of morocco, or 
dressed kid, or of a union of two kinds of mate- 
rials. A pair lined with flannel, and well cov- 
ering the ankles, should be held an indispensable 
item among a lady's shoe collection. They 
need not be clumsy, and if they should prove 
80, their comfort is a complete compensation, 
The Balmoral has but one drawback: the time 
taken in their lacing. This, to busy people, 
who like to take unpremeditated constitutional 
exercise, and not consume an hour in prepara- 
tions for out-of-doors, is very formidable. The 
Congress boot has convenience to recommend 
it; but they are apt to bind the delicate instep, 
reminding one of the pedal tortures of our sis- 
ters of the Celestial Empire, and so hinder free 
circulation as sometimes to work lasting injury. 
Button boots are tasteful and easily secured to 
the feet by means of the button-hook.” A 
little practice will render one dexterous in what 
seems at first a difficult operation—that of 
using the hook. 

All buckles, rosettes, or other decorations for 
street boots are so evidently out of place and 
vulgar, that a warning need hardly be given 
against them. Finally, glory in thick boots; let 
the soles be water-proof and substantial, the 
linings be warm, the materials of the best, and 
the workmanship that of the masters of their 
trade. Regard your boots as one of your best 
aids to beauty, and beauty’s bosom friend, 
health. Remember that of all costly things a 
cheap boot costs dearest.— Moe d L. Reporter.] 
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QUAOES, THEIR ACOOMPLIOBS, AND 
THEIR VICTIMS. 


(THe Temperance Platform, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, publishes the following statement, which 
ought to shame those religious newspapers into 
decency that advertise quack medicines :] 

“ During many years’ experience in the news- 
paper business, we have tried to avoid any com- 
plicity in the crime of defrauding the sick and 
the poor by the sale of quack medicines. Dr. 
Roback once sent us a proposition to advertise 
his ‘Scandinavian Remedies.’ Having occa- 
sion, soon afterward, to pass through Cincin- 
nati, we visited the ‘Doctor’s’ headquarters, 
und soon became satisfied that Ais was a busi- 
ness unfit to be advertised in any respectable 
journal. The establishment was an extensive 
one, and its main business was the manufacture 
and sale of brandy, intoxicating ‘stomach 
bitters,’ and other kinds of strong drink. The 


proprietor was a depraved-looking, wheezy, 
asthmatic, alcohol-pickled oll Swede, who 
knew about as much or medical science as a 
mule knows of metaphysics. We have since 
learned something of his history. Fifteen 
years ago he came to Philadelphia, and set up 
as a fortune-teller, advertising himself as late 
astrologer to the King of Sweden.“ He was 
such an impudent and notorious swindler that 
the city autliorities broke up his establishment, 
and he fled to New York. In the latter city it 
is supposed that such rascalities may be prac- 
ticed with impunity; but Roback was a rather 
strong dose even for the Gothamites. He sur- 
rounded himself with serpents, skulls, skele- 
tong, mysterious charts, etc., and wore a scarlet 
robe, embroidered with signs of the zodiac, and 
a conical cap with the insignia of the Egyptian 
magi. The police drove him from the city, 
and he fled to Cincinnati. There he again sct 
up as an astrologer, but in a very mild and 
quiet way, and soon gave up fortune-telling 
for the equally dishonest but more profitable 
business of making patent medicines. In this 
he branched out largely, doing business under 
several other names besides his own. Under 
his own name he sold his pills, stomach bitters, 
and brandy; and under assumed names he 
vended nostrums for ‘private’ diseases. He 
spent immense sums in advertising, and in a 
few years accumulated a fortune of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. A short time ago he 
died; but his extensive business is carried on 
by other parties, and his humbugs live after 
him. The board fences, barn doors, and all 
other available places for sticking posters 
throughout the country, are covered over with 
the flaming bills of this besotted old quack; 
nearly all the drug stores advertise his nos- 
trums and sell them extensively, and nearly all 
the newspapers are prostituted to the infamous 
work of puffing them editorially. The money 
made by druggists in the sale of these abom- 
inable medicines, and that made by publish- 
ers in advertising them, as well as the vast 
sum realized by the manufacturer, is filched 
from the pockets of the poor and the sick, who 
are too ignorant to detect the rascality thus 
practiced upon them. 

“Now, we may be very obtuse, but for the life 
of us we can not see any difference morally 
between quacks and their accomplices. The 
man who knows the villainous character of 
patent-medicine-makers and their nostrums, 
and continues to aid in this nefarious business, 
is a partner in guilt with Roback and his tribe. 
Druggists and newspaper publishers are gen- 
erally too intelligent to be deceived by the lies 


_of medicine-manufacturers, and when they as- 


sist in circulating such lies, thus deceiving the 
unfortunate, and robbing them not only of 
money, but of health also, they should be held 
responsible for their complicity in the crime. 
For it should be regarded as a crime to sell to 
ignorant sick men and women a medicine that 
is not only worthless but positively injurious. 
If a decent regard for the health and life of 
their fellow-men will not deter druggists from 
so infamous a traffic, the power of law should 


be brought to bear upon them. The patent 
medicine swindle has been carried about far 
enough; and we hereby proclaim every drug- 
gist who sells ‘ Roback’s’ and similar prepara- 
tions, a contemptible swindler. Now and then 
one may be found who is ignorant of the true 
character of such nostrums, and has sold them 
without a suspicion of his complicity with 
swindling. Such an ignoramus has no busi- 
ness to dabble with any kind of medicines, and 
should get out of the business forthwith. If 
people must be murdered by medicines, let the 
work be done in the scientific modes of the 
regular medical profession.” 

[We have here, on Broadway, in New York, 
several patent or quack medicine palaces, cost- 
ing hundreds of thousands, not to mention a 
score or more of the lesser cod liver oil and 
gin-schnapps fraternity. There is Moffatt’s, 
Brandreth's, Helmbold’s, and the establish- 
ments of many others, who roll in wealth 
filched from the sick and the poor. 

The very worst enemy with which the tem- 
perance cause has to contend is this quack 
medicine business. All the elixirs, cordials, 
bitters, sarsaparillas, tonics, and so forth, are 
alcoholic compounds, and create an appetite 
for sttmulants. Then follow ale, porter, beer, 
wine, cider, Bourbon, rum, gin, brandy, and 
the whole catalogue of slops, which poison 
and lead to death and hell. Now, we ask, to 
what extent are the regular physicians respon- 
sible for this state of things? Do not they 
prescribe more or less of these beverages? Do 
they, who ought to be the guardians of the pub- 
lic health, give any word of warning against 
the quacks? Or, do they assume a very 
dignified attitude, counting themselves only 
guests, instead of hosts; only visitors, instead 
of entertainers ; mere camp followers, instead of 
true soldiers? Now, we call on these certified 
sheep-skin gentlemen to rally to the rescue. 
The nation is being poisoned in its every pore. 
They must not stand still, mere lookers-on, 
without lifting a hand to stay the plague. The 
clergy, too, should speak out. All good men, 
everywhere, should sound the alarm. Let the 
cry go forth, Down with the quacks ] 
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Sick HEADACHE—ITs CAUSE AND CURE.— 
Dr. John Burdell, a dentist of New York—not 
the Cunningham man—says: “ Not a case of 
this disease (sick headache) has ever occurred 
within my knowledge, except with the drinkers 
of narcotic drinks (meaning tea and coffee), and 
not a case has failed of being cured on the 
entire renunciation of those drinks. In saying 
this, however, it is by no means claimed that 
there are no cases of sick headache to be found 
except those which owe their origin to tea and 
coffee. I only affirm that I have never known 
of any such cases. Whatever may be said of 
the violations of physical law in other respects, 
tea and coffee may claim sick headache as their 
highly favored representative.” 

[Tobacco produces similar effects—and its 
discontinuance brings relief. A cheap remedy 
for a most painful malady is to “ abstain.”} 
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LADIES’ FALL COSTUMBS. THE FASHIONS. 


Turoven the kind accommodation of our 
neighbor Demorest, of Demorest’s Monthly 
Magazine, we are enabled to furnish our readers 
an objective view of the fashions in ladies’ 
walking and full dress costumes for early 
autumn. The following remarks are descrip- 
tive of the figures in the engraving: 


Fic. 1. Suit of speckled poplin, black and 
white, the skirt plain, and looped with small jet 
Benoiton dress-loopers, over a gray Boulevard 
skirt, braided with black, and edged with a 
box-plaiting, bound with black. The sac 
peewee is cut perfectly straight, and the scams 
eft open to the waist, and the center of the 
back is slashed to the waist. The effect is that 
of scarf ends in front, and a straight, plain 
back. It is embroidered with beads in a Greek 
pattern, and edged with a black cord fringe, to 
the ends of which a large jet bead is attached. 
Sleeves long and open, with dress coat sleeves 
beneath. Gray muff. Bonnet of gray velvet, 
trimmed with white velvet Marguerites and 
black velvet leaves. White moire strings. 


Fia. 2. Short dress of striped mohair, green 
and black. Trimming of jet braid and a bias 
fold of the goods, simulating a double skirt, 
and side sashes, to the points of which black 
tassels are attached. Sac of heavy black armure 
silk, trimmed also with jet braid, in a narrower 
width. Green velvet bonnet, embroidered with 

_ jet, and ornamented with a Benoiton of velvet 
and crimson rose. 


Fic. 3. Cloak and muff of violet plush, over 
a steel gray poplin dress. Bonnet of gray satin, 
edged with jet pendants, and trimmed with 
leaves of violet velvet. 

Fic. 4. A visiting dress of very rich black 
silk, trimmed wlth triple folds of black satin, 
fustencd down with jet nuil-heads through the 
center. Handsome black velvet Ristori cloak, 
which describes a mantilla front and circle 
back; it is richly embroidered with silk and 
jet. Black lace hat, with diadem of scarlet 
velvet, also embroidered with jot, and finished 
with jet ornaments. 

Frea. 5. Misses’ short dress of Eugenie blue 
Lyons poplin, bound round the scailops with 
black silk, and ornamented with black silk 
dahlias, over a gray Boulevard, trimmed with 
three rows of blue velvet. Black velvet sack, 
embroidered with jet galloons, and ornamented 
with jet buttons and pendants; fringe of broad 
passementeric and Benoiton chains. Ermine 
muff. Blue velvet hat, with white ostrich 
plume. | i 


The gencral cffect of each of these costumes is 
an improvement on the seantiness of the fashions 
of the seasons just past. The hats or bonnets are 
expanded and cover more of the head they are 
intended to adorn. The waterfall is disappear- 
ing, and will soon perish in fashionable oblivion, 
as it should. Braids, which are far more 
natural and comely, are resumed, and in various 
designs more or less tasteful, impart symmetry 
to head and neck. The cloaks and sacs are in 
accordance with physiology, so fur as comfort 
in pattern and fit is concerned; while the 
walking dresses are cut short, giving freedom 


of movement and saving material in varfoys - 


ways, to say nothing of the clegance, neatness, 
and taste which can be exercised in trimming 
and wearing them without fear of soiling the 
graceful folds in the dust and mire of the 
streets, or having the gathers ruthlessly torn 
out by the fect of uncouth pedestrians. 


bad thing. Tight, ill-shaped, and high-heoled 
boots and shoes cause cver so many corns, 


will shoemakers learn to fit the feet of the suf- 


washing, and wringing machines, but that we 


WELL, what of them? This: whoever dis- 
covers a new and better mode of dress than 
those hitherto in use, is a public benefactor. 
In dress, five condifions are to be observed, 
viz.: health, comfort, convenience, taste, and 
economy. It is unfortunate that ignorant and 
light-headed creatures abroad should foist 
upon the public such ridiculous costumes as 
sometimes prevail. The hideous,’ barbarous 
bag of wadding, vulgarly called a waterfall, i 
one of the most absurd of the foolish modern 
inventions. The bustle, of a few years ago, 
was of the same class. The little chips and 


boxes worn in place of bonnets are not so bad. 
The hard, high, and tight stove-pipe hat—bell- 


crowned or sugar-louſ—- worn by men at pres- 
ent, is one of the worst and most uncomforta- 


bie of contrivances. Much of the bald-headed- 


ness prevailing among men—almost never met 
with among women—may be attributed to this 


bunions, aches, and pains. Compare the shape 
of a fashionable boot or shoe with the shape of 
a natural foot, and note the difference! When 


foring? At one time we have broad and hide- 
ous square-toed shocs; then short, blunt, 
chopped-off toes; then sharp-pointed toes; 
then the more sensible round or duck-billed 
shape was put forward. But even this is im- 
perfect. 

Of tight-laced corsets, tilting crinoline, tight, 
spindle-legged pantaloons, and so forth, we 
shall have more to say at another time. It has 
been suggested that a prize be offered for pat- 
terns and plans for showing the best style of 
dresses for men and women. It is believed 
that inventive Americans may not only surpass 
the world in reapers, mowers, yachts, sewing, 


may teach the world how to dress the most 
sensibly. Shall the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
offer the prize and publish the patterns? 
What say our lady readers ? | 


GROWTH OF BRAIN. 


— @ — 


A CORRESPONDENT -propounds the follow- 
ing: . 7 

Is there anything made or lost in the whole 
brain? Or, can any organ or group of organs 
be increased by cultivation withaut a propor- 
tionate decrease in the opposite extreme? If 
the higher faculties, by culture, are increased, 
do not the lower or the selfish faculties de- 
crease, and vice versa? 

To which we make answer—Let us suppose 
a child ten years of age to have a brain devel- 
oped in perfect harmony. If the culture of 
every faculty ahd propensity be equal, the 
brain, at full maturity, will possess an equal 
development, every part growing in just pro- 
portion. If, however, one set of fuculties are 
exercised chiefly from ten years of age upward, 
the corresponding organs will become enlarged 
and strengthened—not necessarily at the ex- 
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pense of the others; but those which are ex- 
ercised most will increase in size and activity 
much more rapidly than those which are ex- 
ercised but little. It does not make the left 
arm smaller by using only the right arm, pro- 
vided there is vitality enough to feed the left 
arm and maintain its health while the right 
arm is using ten times more of the qualities 
which give growth and strength. But if a 
person has a relatively wenk, nutritive system, 
so that he can not sustain a specific growth of 
one part of the brain, and at the same time 
maintain intact the health and size of the other 
portions, it is casy to perceive that the unused 
parts would become smaller. If a man or 
beast in good flesh is deprived of a sufficient 
umount of food, he -or it grows thin and be- 
comes à mere skeleton; the flesh that had 
been accumulated before is absorbed to furnish 
fuel to keep up the flame of life. Steamboats 
sometimes get out of. fuel, and their managers 
are obliged to burn cabin doors, furniture, and 
other wood-work ; so the human system will 
burn itself up unless it have a supply of fuel 
in the shape of food. 

The brain is not shut up in a tight box 
which can not be enlarged to make room for 
the growth of the brain. When one organ 
grows, it is not obliged to do so at the expense 
of the others. If one organ wants more room, 
or if the whole brain requires more room, the 
skull is absorbed on the inside and built up on 
the outside. It often happens that a single 
organ is more active than others by which it 
is surrounded, and the activity of the one 
organ causes the absorption of the skull di- 
rectly over it to such an extent that the skull 
in that place becomes so thin that a slight pres- 
sure would break it or crush it in; and we 
have known cases where post-mortem examin- 
ation showed the skull to be worn quite 
through over organs which for many years 
had been uncommonly active. Thus some- 
times a man after twenty years of age will have 
such an increase of the size of the head that 
the whole skull changes place; if we may so 
speak, the skull at twenty would be swallowed 
by the skull at forty. It is sometimes a mys- 
tery to people how a hard, bony structure like 
the skull can give way and make room fora 
pulpy substance like the brain. The same 
reason might be applied to oysters and clams. 
They are soft und pulpy, and their shells are 
as hard and a trifle thicker than the human 
skull. But everybody knows that a clam or 
an oyster half grown will go, shell and all, 
into the empty shell of a clam or oyster a year 
or two older. The whole substance of the 
shell changes place; it is not enlarged merely, 
but completely dissolved and thoroughly re- 
constructed. 
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_ AN hour passed in sincere and earnest prayer, 
or in conflict with, and the conquest over, a 
single passion or a subtle bosom sin, will teach 
us more of thought, will more effectually 
awaken the faculty and form the habit of reflec- 
tion, than a year’s study in the schools without A 
them. N 
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FORMING CHARACTER. 


Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined.” 


Ir is a fact that human beings Grow. 
They grow straight or crooked, and are 
tall or short, stout or thin, strong or weak, 
light or dark, good or bad, according to 
the pattern—or, as we should say, the 
patterns—after which they are formed; 
and though we may most resemdle one, 
we blend in ourselves the natures of our 
two parents. When this blending is 
perfect, when the natures of the two so 
assimilate as to be one in will and sen- 
timent, the effect on offspring is most 
favorable. On the other hand, parents 
who are ill-mated or ill-formed are not 
only incompatible themselves in affec- 
tion, sympathy, and spirit, but they fail 
to impart to their children those quali- 
ties which go to make up a genial na- 
ture, a harmonious, self-regulating body 
and brain. For the even formation of 
character it is all-important that the 
parents be entirely agreed. The two 
wills should be blended into one; they 
should act, think, and feel in uNIsoN. 
Then the best results may be hoped for. 
And he who is so fortunate as to descend 
from such a union is far more likely than 
others to be happily disposed and to 
make life a success. 

QUARRELING PARENTS, QUARRELING 
CHILDREN. When parents are not adapt- 
ed to each other, they will not agree, and 
their differences and lack of harmony 
will appear in their children. The pain- 
ful spectacle of quarreling parents is too 
often seen; it is like a house divided, 
that ean not stand. The spirit of discord- 
ant parents is both inherited by their 
children, and also taken on by example. 
Such must undergo a very great change 
—which is possible—to be ever at peace 
or in the way of domestic prosperity. 
But the child is here. He is only three 
8 — : a 
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or four years old, and yet his young 
parents can not manage him. It is fear- 
ful to witness an exhibition of his tem- 
per; and then each parent declares that 
the child is unlike him or her. Very 
young or immature people are more 
likely than others to become the parents 
of fiery-tempered and ungovernable chil- 
dren, and the little“ perpetual motion” 
thrashes and bangs about the house like 
one “ possessed.” Whipping fails to 
subdue the turbulent nature, and the 
young mother gives up in despair. The 
boy soon discovers that he is master of 
the house. The tender-hearted father 
dreads to cross his child and fears to 
deny his demands. The ignorant or in- 
different nurse, regarding him “ a spoiled 
child,” teases and stirs him up just to 
see him rave. If he wants broken glass, 
a pocket-knife, scissors, and the like, he 
must have them. Of course more serious 
trouble is brewing, and very soon a ca- 
tastrophe occurs; but if he escapes with 
his life, it’s no matter. Is not that boy 
forming character? Notice how his 
head bulges ont just at the root of the 
ears, at Destructiveness.* These organs 
are growing every day by what the 
mind feeds upon. He is now nine or 
ten years old. He is without a sense of 
obedience, and much less of integrity or 
devotion; “ must have his own way,” 
so say his over-indulgent parents, and 
money to spend. Instead of going to 
school, he plays truant, misleads or is 
misled by others; gets into bad com- 
pany and worse habits, and is now, when 
fourteen, quite lawless. His parents 
would have him go to Sunday-school, 
but he will not; they would have him 
learn some useful calling, but he has 
nothing in view, and can not decide on 
anything. He is now eighteen; has tried 
half. a-dozen different trades, and dislikes 
them all. He became a clerk in a store, 
but, from inattention, carelessness, and 
doubtful honesty, was “not wanted.” 
His parents are distressed, seeing the 
way wardness of their son, and no hope 
of his ever amounting to anything. 
Neither cloves, cinnamon, spices, nor 
cologne can neutralize the smell of filthy 
tobacco with which his “ bad breath” is 
now tainted. Where he spends his 
evenings till a very late hour, his parents 


* See the Phrenological Bust for the location of the 
organs. 
ee | 
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do not know. He is yet “ forming 
character.” But why follow this child 
of sin and sorrow further? The sequel 
may be inferred. Without a purpose, 
without occupation, without ambition to 
be useful or to do good, he sinks rapidly 
into a life of dissipation, from which the 
prayers of a heart-broken mother and 
the too late appeals of a well-meaning 
but mistakenly kind father can not avail. 
Look at that young man now. Heisa 
low, coarse, gross, blear-eyed, foul- 
mouthed, profane sensualist. His char- 
acter is now formed and fixed! A few 
steps farther and he comes to the end 
of a miserable life. Bad tobacco, bad 
whiskey, and bad women finish him. 
He attends all the races, assists in drink- 
ing saloons, gambles, gets up swindling 
lotteries and other gift-swindling con- 
cerns—it may be in the name of charity 
advertises to send fifty-dollar gold 
watches for 85 40 or thereabouts, turns 
quack doctor and sells quack medicines, 
tries his hand at counterfeiting, or forg- 
ing bank notes and checks, robbing stores, 
post-offices, and persons, and of course 
is hunted, detected, arrested, brought 
to justice, and imprisoned. He is now 
incarcerated for one of his many wicked 
crimes, all of which may be seen in his 
Face. His real character, so long form- 
ing and partially concealed, now reveals 
itself. Though in prison, he is incorrig- 
ible. He is punished into submission, 
and works or drags out the term for 
which he was sentenced. He is again 
free. His reputation follows him. Who 
wants to employ him now? He will not 
work ; but, as birds of a feather flock 
together,” he returns to his former 
haunts of vice and crime, commits arson 
or murder, and the executioner closes 
the scenes of a worse than worthless 
life. 

This is the way in which hundreds of 
young men are forming their characters 
to-day! In many cases human agency, 
through temperance and religious in- 
fluences, may avail much; in others, 
nothing but the grace of God can avert 
the downward course of the perverse 
and willful victim. How true it is that 
“the way of the transgressor is hard!“ 

But there is another way of forming 
character, of a far different stamp, in 
which the beautiful image may be made 
to reflect the high attributes of God who 
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made it attributes which are high, holy, 
heavenly, such as may be seen only in 
those who know His will and do it. The 
first condition to be taught the child is 
obedience to rightfully constituted au- 
thority, then respect, then justice, kind- 
ness, faith, hope, meekness, industry, fru- 
gality, the regulation, restraint, and 
subordination of appetite, ambition, af- 
fection, love of money, of display, and 
to do all things in accordance with the 
will of God, as indicated in the Holy 
Scriptures. He whose character is formed 
after such a pattern will live a circum- 
spect life, and grow in grace to the end. 
How beautiful, how sublime is the life, 
and even the death, of a good man! In 
life he will be guarded against tempt- 
ations, and guided in the paths of pros- 
perity, happiness, and peace. 


— e — 
BAST AND WEST. 


To keep a people UNITED, it is indispensable 
that the means for cheap and free intercourse 
among themselves be had. Isolation simply 
means separation. Every new avenue open 
for trade, commerce and travel is an addi- 
tional link to unite and bind closer the people 
of different states and nations. Make it con- 
venient for the people East and West, North 
and South, to visit, cxchange products, and 
thus to become acquainted with and to help 
each other, and no standing army will be 
necessary to keep the peace. 

Had it not been for the irrepressible con- 
flict between freedom and slavery—an utter 
incompatibility between the democracy of one 
and the aristocracy of the other—there would 
have been no war between the States North” 
and South. That great natural highway, the 
Mississippi River, and the main line railway, 
will serve to reunite North and South; while 
the great lakes in the North, and the Trunk 
Railway East and West, will tend to consolidate 
all our people and all our interests into one. 
Instead of one Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 
we shall, in twenty years, need half a dozen. 
The West is being rapidly peopled and devel- 
oped. In the course of a few years the entire 
Rocky Mountain regions will be teeming with 
its millions of miners, and the great prairies 
and plains will be alive with furmers. The 
East—the best nursery ground in the world 
will continue to grow men and women, and to 
educate them in the arts, sciences, and mechan- 
ics. She will also manufacture mowing-ma- 
chines and mouse-traps, sewing-machines and 
school-books. The South will grow sugar and 
cotton, and the North will refine the one and 
work up the other. There will be an exchange 
of labor and of products, mutually advan- 
tageous to all concerned. There will be no 
selfish dog-in-the-manger policy—no isolation 
or exclusivencss; we will have a uniform cur- 


rency, uniform laws, free education, and no 
special favors or privileges. Each may choose 
his calling and the section of country where 
he would settle. 

Years ago the Inkes and the old New York 
and Eric Canal served as the channel of in- 
tercourse between New England and the Mis- 
sissippi. Then the New York Central Rail- 
road divided the traffic with the Canal. After- 
ward, the New York and Erie Railroad was 
built, and came in for a share, and soon the 
Pa. Central, Baltimore and Ohio, Charleston 
and Memphis, and, over the borders, the 
Grand Trunk in Canada, were built and put 
in operation. At present these few lines are 
entirely inadequate to move the vast amount 
of freight and passengers passing to and fro, 
and every day increasing. For slow and 
heavy freight a ship canal around Niagara 
Falls, connecting the lakes, is necessary ; 
another between Norfolk, Va., and the Ohio 
River, is also demanded ; and in many sections, 
new Eastern and Western railways must s: ^n 
be built. Just now a lake shore railway, from 
Oswego to Lewiston, is projected, and will be 
built. It will cross the Niagara River on a 
much lower grade than the present suspension 
Bridge Road, and will form a trunk line with 
Detroit, Chicago, Omaha, and San Francisco, 
in the West; and with the East, through a short 
cut, via the Hoosic Tunnel, to Boston aad 
Portland. This new road will become a suc- 
cessful competitor of the Grand Trunk in 
Canada, and of that great monopoly the New 
York Central. It will have an easy grade on 
the south shore of Lake Ontario, near the line 
of the old ridge road, and pass through a re- 
gion of the most healthful and delightful 
country in America. 

It will not be many years before our country 
will become the great highway of the world. 
We lie on a line between Europe, India, 
China, and Japan. All our Eastern and Wes- 
tern railways will participate in the through 
traffic. Portland in the East, and San 
Francisco in the West, will be great railway 
depots, while Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Salt Lake City, etc., will be way 
stations; and the Northern and Southern lines 


will all be feeders to those running East and 


West. 
Who can conceive the magnitude of our 
future? This is a great country. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Our readers will find, in an elaborate bio- 
graphy of the late General Curtis, which we 
will present in our next number, an interesting 
sketch of some of the more prominent incidents 
connected with the military operations con- 
ducted in the West during our late war. It is 
purposed, also, among other good things, to 
give a rejoinder, by Mrs. George Washington 
Wyllys, to the article recently published in the 
North American Review, under the caption of 
“ A Plea for Bachelors,” and an article on “ Our 
Social Relations,” by John Neal, Esq. 


Fatt Fams AND CArrLE-SHOwS.— This is 
the favorite season of the year—the most beau- 
tiful month of the twelve—when our thrifty 
farmers and fruit-growers, our ingenious me- 
chanics, and our enterprising manufacturers 
assemble in their county seats and State cap- 
itals to take account of the year's progress and 
products. They compare notes, and compete 
for prizes. Each brings his best pigs and pota- 
toes, plows and pumpkins, apples, pears, and 
quinces. There are in the tents and stalls 
great mountains of breathing beef—good-na- 
tured bulls, gentle cows, with tired calves; 
short horns, long horns, and no horns—Dur- 
hams, Devons Ayrshires Alderneys, Here- 
fords, Galloways, etc., each with excellent 
points. Horses of all sizes, colors, and qualities 
—Arabians, for speed; Normans, for artillery; 
Clevelands, for roadsters; Clydesdales, for the 
plow; Hunters, for the saddle; Blackhawks 
and Morgans, for families and physicians; 
Shetlanders, for boys and girls. What spirit! 
What speed! What power! What pride! 
[But we beg the managers not to turn these, 
their most useful annual exhibitions, into those 
low, miserable, and wicked horse races whero 
gamblers, tipplers, and thieves do congregate, 
to the shame and disgust of all decent people.] 
Look at the innocent, timid, beseeching-faced 
sheep. They almost ask you to open the gato 
and release them from their prison-pens, that 
they may hie to their green pastures. Here 
are the long-wooled Leicestershires; there the 
fine-wooled Merinos; here the dark-ſaced and 
best of all mutton-sheep—the hardy, handsome 
Southdowns. Farther on are the lazy, lymph)- 


atic, adipose pigs—Suffolks, Berkshires, Es- 


sexes, Chesters, Chinese; you will see no 
“ Land-Pikes” at these shows. 

Now let us look at the poultry. What a 
chattering among the Chittagongs, Shanghacs, 
Dorkings, Black Spanish, Palanders, Sea- 
brights, Bantams, Burmahs! See how those 
gobblers strut! wonder if they dream of Christ- 
mas, or of their certain fate? 

What apples! What pears! And how fra- 
grant the golden quinces{ Won't they flavor 
the apple-sauce? Do look at the grapes! 
What beets, turnips, and squashes! “Oh, 
my! where did they come from?” Notice 
the sun-burnt men trying the new pumps, 
straw cutters, fanning mills, mowers, and reap- 
ers; while the good women are examining 
new ranges, stoves, cliurns, clothes washers, 
wringers, sewing machines, and other labor-- 
saving implements, All are having a good 
time generally. Returning each to his home, 
reflecting on what he has seen, he determines 
to improve his stock, improve his seeds, roots, 
plants, fruits, machinery—and last, but not 
least, he resolves to improve his wife, his chil- 
dren, and HIMSELF. The next annual fair shall 
bring him a prize for something, if it be only 
for a potato. So the spirit of useful rivalry 
and competition is awakened, and great good 
to the nation and the world is the result. 

P.S.—Keep away from the side shows—of 
two-headed calves, sve See. sheep, striped 

igs, gambling tables, and drinking saloons, 

uy a season ticket, and “look out for pick- 
pockets.” 
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THE OHINESE IN CALIFORNIA... 


THEIR CAPACITY AS SERVANTS— RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF, ETC., ETC. 


THe emigrants from the Celestial Empire 
who have taken up their residence in the 
Golden State still retain their national charac- 
teristics, and do not in the least conform to 
American habits and customs, Speaking just 
enough of our language in their broken manner 
to make themselves understood, is all they de- 
sire; and farther than this they seem either 
unwilling or unable to progress. During a 
two years’ residence in California I had every 
opportunity for studying their peculiarities, 
there being many of them employed as servants 
in private families, and with few exceptions I 
found them, when well trained, extremely 
neat, obliging, and obedient. I saw none but 
male servants among them—the females being 
low, abandoned creatures, and unfit for any 
capacity in respectable families. The men did 
our washing, ironing, and cooking; and as it is 
a well-established fact that Californians are 
luxurious livers, they who minister to their 
palates and preside over the culinary depart- 
ment of their homes must be well skilled in the 
mysteries of cookery—and I think I can safely 
say that never have I partaken of a better or 
more palatable dinner than that prepared by 
the hands of a Chinaman ! 

As I before said, they are extremely particu- 
ular, and I well remember when “ Hop,” our 
help, seemed rather inefficient for all the tasks 
which were devolving upon him, and a girl 
was engaged to share his labors. The time for 
her arrival came, and “Hop” was on the gui 
vive of expectation, and no doubt at the same 
time on the alert for any exhibition, on her 
part, of what, to him, seemed like inefficiency 
or negligence; for no sooner was the dinner 
over and the “dishes washed,” than “Hop” 
removed the goblets, one by one from the 
closet, and carrying them to the window, then 
holding them up between his dusky face and 
the light, muttered in the greatest disgust, 
“ No good, Mellican man! No good, Melican 
man!” No good American! No good 
American!” This event seemed to decide him 
as to his future course of action, for he was so 
quarrelsome with the new-comer that we were 
obliged to discharge her at once. 

Nearly every mountain town, as well as each 
of the larger towns of California, has its portion 
which is designated as “China Town,” and 
here such of them as have the means carry on 
their various kind of business and engage in 
their respective vocations. The merchant may 
be seen at his counter in the loose blouse and 
flowing pants which is the prevailing costume, 
dealing out Chinese sugar, rice, opium, and 
tobacco to his brother customers, and smoking 
his native cigarette just as contentedly as his 
luxurious neighbor a little farther “ up town” 
does his “ Spanish best.” 

Here, too, you will see advertised, in Chinese 
characters, Chee-Mung & Choo-Chong, Laun- 
drymen.” They seem to be well patronized, 
not only by the miners, but also by many fam- 
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“A GENUINE CELESTIAL.” 


ilies, who find it convenient to send “out” 
their washing occasionally. The clothes un- 
dergo what would seem a very singular pro- 
cess. They are carricd to a stream of clear, 
pure water, and being dipped into it they are 
“4.1 taken out and dashed forcibly against a 
large rock, and thus with alternate dipping 
and dashing they are made clean (with per- 
haps a slight rubbing of the hands, if neces- 
sary), after which they are “blued” and 
“starched” with a preparation of their own 
importation, and hung up or spread out to 
dry. When thoroughly dry, the irons are 
heated, and the sprinkling and ironing process 
goes on at one and the same time. Each gar- 
ment is placed scparately upon the ironing- 
cloth, and with a mouth full of water the 
dusky laundryman blows a fine mist, in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, over the garment as it 
is being smoothed. Notwithstanding this may 
seem a very strange and unsatisfactory manner 
of proceeding, yet when complete the clothes 
very often present a fine appearance, which 
could not fail to please the most fastidious 
housewife, providing she had seen nothing of 
the singular process through which they had 
been carried. 

The religious belief entertained by the Chi- 
nese, or at least that ignorant portion of them 
which we meet here, is very remarkable. The 
long, dark hair (the tail) which is worn in a 
solitary braid, extending below the knees, and 
somctimes to the feet, seems to be regarded by 
them with a fecling akin to veneration; and 
no sooner does poor “John” lose his chief or- 
nament (which is not a rare circumstance, as 
the Americans punish petty crimes by depriv- 
ing him of it), than the poor victim is regarded 
by his fellows as a lost sow, not only for time, 
but eternity, and his bones are not allowed to 
rest with those of his kindred upon their native 
soil They bury their dead in a very uncere- 
monious manner, and it is not unusual after 
the heavy rains to see the rude coffin of poor 
John protruding from beneath the little mound 
of earth where they have laid him. They are 
not forgetful of their lost ones, however, but 
visit them occasionally in their silent homes, 
carrying with them their favorite drinks and 
edibles, seeming, as they do, to regard this as a 
peculiar expression of regret and mourning on 
their part, and one which is received with due 
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appreciation by their dead. Aſter gratifying 
their own appetites, they leave a rare portion 
for tlie sleeping brother, who may partake at 
leisure. This custom seems to have become a 
portion of tlieir religious ceremony, which is 
rigidly adhered to, until a suitable opportunity 
offers to remove the bones, when they are re- 
moved to China for future burial.— Ara. Wilkin- 
son's California Sketches. 
— OS 
PAPAL ENTERPRISE IN LOUISIANA. 


“THE Rev. Dr. Chaplin, of the Baptist 
Training-School for Colored Preachers, says 
in a late report: The Catholics have imported 
sizty priests into the State of Louisiana to edu- 
cate the blacks. This looks like work. These 
sixty act in concert; move together like one 
man—one man trained and armed for service. 
The Council at Baltimore adopted the pro- 
gramme sent from Rome, and have already 
embodied their resolution in living men.“ 

To this the Christian Intelligencer, Reformed 
Dutch, says: “ All honor to the Romanists! 
Their zeal is most praiseworthy. While other 
bodies are thinking or discussing, Holy Mother 
acts, She has no scruple about black skins, or 
red,orwhite. In this matter she is truly catho- 
lic, ready to operate anywhere, among any 
class, and in any way, so as to gain her end. 
We do not think her proselytism will amount 
to much among the freedmen as a race, for 
they will prefer the freer and more demonstra- 
tive worship of Protestants; but the effort 
shows a degree of interest and activity worthy 
of Rome’s palmiest days. And while she con- 
tinues to have so much life and energy in her 
missions, she can afford to smile at the hope- 
ful vaticinations of decay ſeunded upon the 
loss of her temporal power. A Church which, 
whatever her corruptions, has enough truth 
and life to maintain numerous and costly mis- 
sions, can not die.” 

[In America there is a free and open sea in 
which all may fish for men. Our wish is that 
the best fishermen may be instrumental in sav- 
ing the most souls. Let all religious denom- 
inations put away prejudice, and vie with each 
otber in educating, clevating, and spiritualiz- 
ing both black and white, and God will bless 
their efforts. ] 

— 6 ib ae 

THE NATIONAL DEBTS OF THE WORLD. 
The statistical tables, as just published by the 
British Government, give the subjoined list 
of the principal national debts, with the date 


to which each is made up. The calculations 
are made on a gold basis. 


Ver lead 

Date. Nation. Total Debt, aw 

Populat iat 
1885...... Great Britain 54.041.416, 640 $138 
18885 United States 2. 4. 967. 79000. 88 
18. France. . 2.105, 444. 955. 72 
1861...... Rumia ..... ...... 1,318,048,220... ... 173% 
1864...... Austrian 1.285.472. A7 ͥ ‚:nu ona 33 
1864...... Italy... seee eee 881.125.195....... 40 
186858. 8 In e 819. GN. 355. 51 
1884. Holland 423.012.115. 115 
1864. Turkey ............ 247,500,000. ...... 7 
1864. Prussia „258.535... 10% 
1864...... Portugal 208. 57. C 0 75 
1861 .. Belgium 126. 720.08 )) x 
1861...... Brazil..... RT . . 114.618.5800 11x% 
1863...... Denmark 53. 850. 5. 20 
1863...... Gree ss 53.586. 8000 
186989. Peru......es.seoe.. 31, 8. 000. 
18688. ill! 14.667, 86000 
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IRA ALDRIDGE, 
THE COLORED TRAGEDIAN, 
Whose death in Poland has been recently an- 
nounced, was born in New York city about the 
year 1820. His father was a colored preacher 
in Church Street, and intended Ira for the 
ministry. With that view he sent him at an 
early age to England to be educated. The 
youth, however, did not take kindly to the 
course marked out for him, but having very 
early imbibed a taste for theatricals, turned his 
attention to the stage. He took an active and 
prominent part in juvenile performances, and 
at length made his appearance on the public 
stage. His first performance before a popular 
audience was at the Royalty Theater, London. 
where he at once made a favorable impression, 
The subsequent carcer of the young African 
Roscius, as he was called in England and other 
portions of the United Kingdom, was attended 
with the most brilliant success. He became a 
recognized favorite, and was held to be one of 
the most faithful delineators of the immortal 
Shakspeare, always commanding . crowded 
houses at the leading theaters of London. As 
he advanced in reputation he ventured to ap- 
pear in various Continental citics, at first play- 
ing with an English company; but difficultics 
arising in various ways, he determined on try- 
ing the novel—but as the result proved success- 
ful—experiment of giving his own Shaksperian 
parts in English, while the native company 
used their own language. A complete master 
of his art, Ira Aldridge was enabled to accom- 
plish in this way what was never attempted 
before. Throughout the chief capitals of Eu- 
rope his ability was acknowledged by all; 
decorations having been conferred upon him 
by various sovereigns, as well as the more sub- 
stantial testimonials of crowded audiences. He 
was remarkably popular in Russia, and very 


successful at Constantinople, where he per-. 


formed with a French company. In the Otto- 
man capital theatrical celebrities but rarely ap- 
pear. Ristori, who was there some time since, 
was considered to have made tho greatest hit, 
but it fell very much short of Ira Aldridge’s 
success, as was attested by the crowded houses 
that witnessed his performances up to the last. 
This was a striking appreciation of the force of 
his genius from a very mixed population, such 
in fact as is only to be met with in the city of 
the Sultan. In Germany, Aldridge was looked 
on as performing the Shaksperian characters 
with marked ability, but in England has not 
often appeared in any of Shakspeare’s plays, 
except Othello and the Merchant of Venice. 
In Zanga, Orozembo, Zorambo, Rolla, Hugo (in 
the Padlock), and other characters, the physi- 
ognomy of which suits his color, he was thought 
to display rare excellence. He was also a good 


comedian. In his personations of character he. 


appeared to realize with remarkable exactness 
and vigor the conception of the dramatist. His 
style at once seized on an audience and com- 
manded their closest attention and admiration. 
Perhaps his best réle was Othello, whom he is 
said by our consul at Odessa to resemble much 
in character and demeanor. 
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IRA ALDRIDGE. 


Some years ago a law procedure, affecting 
his domestic relations, attracted much attention 
in London. His wife was a white woman. 
At the time of his death he was fulfilling an 
engagement in Poland. He was. engaged to 
appear at the Academy of Music, in this city, 
during the month of September. 

The head of this eminent colored man was 
very much larger then the average size for a 
white man, which, as is generally known, is 
above the negro type of head. According to 
the measurements sent us by the American 
consul at Odessa, it was about twenty-three 
and a half inches in circumference. Referring 
to our portrait we find the indications of an ex- 
cellent combination of the organs, a fair balance 
of the intellectual facultics. The knowing or- 
gans were predominant, Individuality, Eventu- 
ality, Language, Form, Locality, and Time 
were large, and gave his mind the tendency to 
inquire, examine, observe, and hold in memory 
tenaciously whatever he deemed worthy of at- 
tention. The high forchead denoted a sympa- 
thetic nature and considerable ability to read 
charactcr. Large Human Nature and very 
large Imitation qualified him to enter into the 
spirit of dramatic impersonation, and assume 
with unusual facility the various phases of hu- 
man character as he understood them. He had 
also much force, resolution, and positiveness; 
much more fire and pluck than is a dispositional 
characteristic of his race. The width between 
the ears exhibits a large degree of Destructive- 
ness, while the facial indications of Combative- 
ness show a good degree of it. His social 
nature was strong, evincing warmth of affec- 
tion for friends, children, and home. His 
interest in woman was far from weak. In fact, 
we are led to believe that he excelled most in 
those plays which represent life as associated 
with the domestic circle, or wherein earnest- 
ness of affection and vigor of action should 
characterize the performance. He evidently 
possessed large Approbativeness; but his Se- 
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cretiveness and Caution being also strongly 
marked, rendered him prudent, careful, and 
shrewd in the prosecution of whatever ambi- 
tious designs he may have cherished. Com- 
mendation—the applause of the world—was 
acceptable to him, but he was not the ono to 
manifest any special desire or appetite forit. He 
picked up information rapidly in his associa- 
tions with the world, and had much facility in 
adapting what he learned to his needs and pur- 
poses. He did not go through the world 
blindfold, but kept his eyes and cars open, 
gathering much from experience that was prof- 
itable. The negro is physiognomically striking, 
and evidences the directness of his origin. His 
superior talents furnish a strong testimonial in 
favor of those who advocate negro equality ; 
but unfortunately his, like that of Fred Doug- 
las, is an isolated case, and proves only rare 
possibilities or outcroppings from the common 
stock. Morally considered, Mr. Aldridge pos- 
sessed a very happy organization, such as is 
desirable in the case of any one, white or black. 


— ————— 


ACQUISITIVENESS VS. BENEVO- 
LENOEH.—No. 1. 


BENEVOLENCE may shake her pure hands 
and say: Not a drop of the blood of Acquisi- 
tiveness runs in my veins! Acquisitiveness is 
of the carth, earthy! J am from heaven.” 
And this she may say, not in the spirit of 
Pharisaism or pride, but in ignorance of the 
fact that Acquisitiveness has a strong arm on 
which she may lean, and coffers, full of silver 
and gold, into which she may put her hand 
and take out what she will; for Acquisitive- 
ness—if well brought up and properly trained 
—is never stingy, and never locks up his coffers 
and puts the keys in his pocket for fear his sis- 
ter Benevolence will help herself too freely, 
but puts the keys into the hands of Benevo- 
lence, and tells her to grow strong and flourish 
on his bounty. 

The mutual relation of Acquisitiveness and 
Benevolence, and the value of each to the 
other, has not been sufficiently considered or 
frankly acknowledged, even by firm believers 
in Phrenology. 

Benevolence is supposed to be—and is—one 
of those “ bumps” that allies man to the skies; 
while Acquisitiveness is supposed to be—but is 
not—one of those “bumps” that binds a man 
fast to the earth, and that ought to be torn out 
of the brain, root and branch, and worked at 
with all the patience that is sometimes spent 
on Canada thistles, that it may be utterly 
exterminated. 

“Look,” says the man of large Benevolence, 
“look at that man, look at his palacc, look at 
his carpets, look at his furniture, look at his 
paintings, look at his equipage, look at his 
selfishness, look at his Acquisitiveness! He 
does not give away half as much as a poor 
man. Missionary societies, benevolent socic- 
ties, orphan asylums, homes for the aged, hos- 
pitals for disabled soldicrs—all these have to 
live without him. The great founders of good 
institutions for the race never get a dollar out 
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of him. He spends all his money on himself. 
He keeps it all within the inclosure of himself, 
and the secret of it all is—his organ of Acquisi- 
tireness. If there were no such organ in the 
brain, how much nobler men would be!“ 
Stop, O man of Benevolence, for those who 
hear you talk, add, as a natural inference from 
what you say, that God is the author of evil. 
But he is not. He has never put into any 
man's brain an organ that has not a priceless 
value. Every organ has its uses, and its noble 
uses, too. And when you say that the secret of 
that man’s selfishness is his organ of Acquisi- 
tiveness, you slander the works of the Creator. 

You have a child—a pampered, spoiled child 
—you have made him so, and yet you look at 
him and say: “The Creator made a great mis- 
take in creating children. There ought to have 
been no such period in the life of the race as 
childhood. There never ought to have been 
any children—there never ought to be any 
more, for children are a great curse to them- 
selves and everybody clse. Look at my child.” 
Now your child fails entirely to show how 
divine a thing a child may be made, and that 
man’s Acquisitiveness fails entirely to show 
how divine a thing Acquisitiveness may be 
made. Both have been wrongly, wretchedly 
trained, and yet both are neaded in the world. 

If children. should cease to be, where would 
the race come from, in future ? 

If the organ of Acquisitiveness should be 
blotted out of the human brain, where would 
Benevolence get money to spend? Nowhere. 
Her income would stop—her resources would 
fail, She might continue to walk the earth 
with love in her eye, and pity in her face, and 
kindness in her touch, but what could she do? 
Could she provide for the necessities of the 
sick and the suffering? Could she say: “ My 
Acquisitiveness—or the Acquisitiveness of 
others—has acquired a large property, that I, 
Benevolence, may do a large work in the 
world, and now I will satisfy your hunger and 
your thirst, and clothe you, that you may not 
shiver with the cold? 

Could she do all this? No. All she could 
do would be to reach forth her hands, and 
with pity in her eye, but no money in her 
purse, say: “ Depart in peace—be ye warmed 
and filled.” 

Thus her work on earth would soon cease to 
be a great work or a usoful work, for pitiful 
looks and pitiful words are often but airy 
nothings in the great sea of human suffering. 
Money, however much despised by some, is a 
great, substantial good, and blessings on the 
organ of Acquisitiveness that knows how to 
make it. 

Go on, oh, most useful organ—expand, 


strengthen, and incite the man, in whose brain 

ou live, to patient, persevering, money-mak- 
ing toil, that Benevolence may not work in 
vain, and spend her strength in useless efforts, 
or still more useless desircs. 

And Benevolence—may she understand how 
great would be her poverty, how mocking and 
tantalizing her warmest impulses, and how 
wearisome and unsuccessful all her undertak- 
ings, if she could not look, for help, to Acquis- 
itiveness. 
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OLD ORELE. 


THrovau the kindnes of our esteemed cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Helen J. Underwood, Portage 
City, Wisconsin, we are enabled to lay before 
our readers a short sketch of Joseph Crele, or 
“Old Orele” as he was called, who was the 
oldest man of his generation, being one hundred 
and forty-one years of age at the time of his 
death, which occurred last year at his home in 
Caledonia, near Portage City, Wisconsin. 

“Old Crele” was of French origin, and was 
born in the year 1725. The place of his birth 
is somewhat obscure, one authority placing it 
in Montreal, and the other near the city of 
Detroit. How his youth and early manhood 
were spent is unknown, or unrecorded, if 
known. About the year 1755 he visited New 
Orleans, and while there he married his first 
wife, he being then thirty years old. He lived 
in that city for many years, and afterward re- 
moved, with his third wife, who was an Indian 
woman, to Wisconsin, where he lived more after 
the fashion of his Indian wife than of civiliza- 
tion. 

A lady, a near neighbor of “ Old Crele,” thus 
describes his habits: “Hoe lived only a short 
distance from our home. I never could talk 
to him much, as he spoke the French and 
Indian languages only; but often saw him 
chopping wood, carrying water, and working 
in his garden. This was but a few years ago. 
His daughter, Madame Po Guetts, was then 
seventy years old, and she, his youngest daugh- 
ter by his Indian wife, said he was not married 
to his first wife until he was thirty years old. 
He could not, I am sorry to say, be cited as a 
living testimony of the life: preserving benefit 
of temperance, save, perhaps, his freedom from 
the Anglo-Saxon strife after wealth, and the 
mental exhaustion which shortens so many 
lives. He lived much as do the Indians of this 
section. He smoked almost incessantly, and 
in his later life, at least, was not strictly a tem- 
perate man as regards drink. But he seldom 
or never got drunk. He did not seem to die of 
‘old age,’ even at his advanced period of life. 
He suffered intense pain, so much so, that he 
begged of his friends, to kill him, in order to 
be relieved from his great sufferings.” 

Up to within a period of ten years ago he 
appears to have preserved excellent health. 
The Mad son (Wisconsin) Argus thus speaks 
of him at that time: 

“There is an older citizen than Peter Nassau, 
of Pomfret, Vt., in Wisconsin. He is called 
‘Old Crele, and was born in the city of 
Montreal one hundred and thirty years ago. 
His memory is distinct for a period of one 
hundred and seventeen years. He was married 
at New Orleans a century ago, and now resides 
with one of his grandchildren, who is upward 
of sixty years old. He is still hale and hearty, 
and does not appear to be over seventy.” 


— 


Many are constantly deceiving themselves in 
the attempt to pursue a life of rigid probity, 
inasmuch as they mistake the love of virtue 
for the practice of it. 
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DEACON PILLSBURY'S OROHARD. 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS DIRECTED. 


DEACON PILLSBURY was not only a deacon 
“in good and regular standing” in the Church, 
but a very good man. His seat in the sacred 
temple was rarely empty. He never stayed at 
home for bad weather, and whenever the bell 
rang of a week-day evening, to call the people 
to praise and prayer, the deacon was often 
heard to say to his sons: “Come, boys, we 
must hitch up and go to meeting. It'll never 
do to tell the good Lord, at the last day, that 
we lived a mile and a half from the church, 
and so couldn’t go up to his courts, for he'd 
turn round and ask us how many shows and 
such like places we went to, and then we'd be 
pretty mum, I’m thinking.” 

One of the boys—either Matthew or Arthur— 
always started for the barn at once, convinced 
by the sound argument, although they did 
wish sometimes that “father wouldn't have 
quite so many crotchets in his head, or that 
he’d give up that one about going to meeting 
all the time.” 

Deacon Pillsbury’s goodness did not, by any 
means, all lie in going to meeting. He always 
tried to do not only about right, but guie right. 
He never failed to pay his debts, to the last 
cent, and he gave all he could to charitable 
objects. More than this, he tried, as he said, 
“to set a good example before everybody, and 
not let his preaching be better than his prac- 
tice.” He succeeded pretty well, but, unfortu- 
nately, he not only “set a good example before 
everybody, but a very fine orchard, too, and 
while he prayed most earnestly, “ Lead us not 
into temptation,” and would not, for all the 
orchards in the world, have had anybody else 
led into temptation, there hung from rich green 
boughs in his sightly orchard, golden fruit, and 
boys, without the help of any serpent, plucked 
and ate. At first they were firm in thcir stead- 
fastness, and only stood and looked over the 
wall, and wished they owned such an orchard, 
and had nothing to do but eat apples. This, 
however, did not last long, for looking is but a 
step from yielding, and over the wall and up 
the trees they went, and gladdened their eyes 
and satisfied their stomachs with what was not 
their own. This always stirred up the Deacon 
to discourse upon his favorite theme, justice, 
and to do all he could to execute justice upon 
the boys who carried off so many bushels of 
his apples. The great trouble with the world 
is that there’s too much mercy in it,” he said, 
“and so everything is at loose ends.” With this 
firm conviction, no boy once in his grasp was 
released until well shaken or well whipped; 
but still the apples went off as fast as ever. 
None of the boys on whom Justice was exe- 
cuted were reclaimed. 

Now it happened one day that Harry Drew, 
a boy of honest intentions, but with a sad weak- 
ness for apples, came along by the orchard. 
“ Oh, those elegant, bright yellow apples!” he 
exclaimed. “ Why, I never knew that Deacon 
Pillsbury had such apples! How I wish he'd 
give me some; but I never begged for apples, 
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or anything else in my life, and I won’t turn beg- 
gar—Til go without them first. Conscience 


_ and pride triumphant for a moment. Harry 


Drew went on a few steps, but the sun sud- 
denly struck the apples in such a way as to 
give them added glory, and the temptable boy 
turned back to give them another look. And 
then the poor young son of Adam, although too 
proud to “turn beggar, was not too honest to 
turn thief. “It’s the first time, though,” he said 
to himself, “the very first time I have ever 
stolen anything, and it seems to me I can’t do 
it, and yet I must have some of those apples.” 

He delayed no longer, but jumped over the 
wall, and taking off his coat, prepared to climb 
one of the best trees. But the devil, although 
a good hand to get people into trouble, is very 
slow to help them out of it, and he didn’t prof- 
fer his services to Harry Drew when he most 
needed them. No. After helping him over 
the wall, he left him to the “justice” of Deacon 
Pillsbury, who, just as the transgressor was 
about to ascend the tree, appeared in sight, and 
at once caught him. 

“ Now, you young thief!” exclaimed the 
Deacon, you'll spend one night at least in my 
barn. I shall lock you in there, and keep you 
till to-morrow morning, and feed you on home- 
lier fare than apples.” 

“Oh, don’t shut me up—don't,” begged the 
boy. “My father'll find out what I’ve done, 
and he'll whip me terribly.” 

“I can’t help it, my boy. I must do you 
justice. There's no use of your begging so, for 

I can’t let you off. You have reason to be very 
thankful, you young scapegrace, that I punish 
you so lightly.” 

“ Oh, please let me go, sir. It’s the first time 
I ever stole anything, and TIl never take a 
thing from you again, or from any one else, as 
long as I live.” 

In the midst of the scene Matthew Pillsbury 
suddenly appeared, and as soon as his fathcr’s 
eye lighted on him, he said: “ Come, Matthew, 
help me take this boy down to the barn. He’s 
to spend the night there. It’s no more than 
common justice.” 

“ Well, he’s been in bad business,” replied 
Matthew, “and I'll do as you tell me, father, 
if you insist upon it, but let me speak to you 
first. I don’t believe that this boy has been in 
the habit of robbing orchards, and I’ve never 
seen him around among other bad boys, and 
there's one good thing I know about him he's 
kind to his sick mother. Your name is Harry 
Drew, isn’t it?” added Matthew. 

“ Yes, and it's the first time I ever stole any- 
thing.” 

„Well, father,” continued Matthew, justice 
is a good thing, I know, but mercy is good too; 
so, suppose we let Harry go for once, and not 
shut him up in the barn, or expose him to his 
father either. Let’s try him.” 

Good Deacon Pillsbury could hardly recon- 
cile it with justice, but Matthew's remark— 
“ Justice is a good thing, I know, but mercy is 

good too”—had made him waver, and he con- 
cluded to let him go. oe 

Thank you, sir—thank you,” said the boy, 
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as he wiped his eyes on his coat sleeve and 
hurried off. 

“Now, father, I think we’ve done what’s for 
the best—don’t you?” remarked Matthew, 
while he stood and watched Harry Drew hur- 
rying down the street. “ You see he’s a young 
offender, and so much disgrace might be very 
bad for him. Mercy sometimes docs a boy a 
great deal of good. And there's another thing, 
father, that we ought to think of. Our orchard 
is very tempting, and a boy has to be pretty 
strong in his honesty not to jump over the wall 
and help himself. Weve got a right to have 
an orchard, I know, but then we must remem- 
ber that it’s a great temptation to boys. Ive 
been thinking of another thing, too, and if you 
won't be offended, father, I'll tell you what it 
is. I've been thinking that we have more than 
our share of those apples.” 

Deacon Pillsbury had begun to come under 
the influence of Matthew, but at this crisis he 
exclaimed: “ More than our share of those ap- 
ples! What do you mean, Matthew? I'd like 
to know if they're not all ours? 

„No, sir, replied Matthew, respectfully, “I 
can't think so. That word ‘ours’ makes a great 
deal of stealing in the world, father, and if 
people would only be more generous, and make 
it a matter of duty to give away as many of 
their apples and as much of everything else as 
they could possibly spare, there would not only 
be better times among the poor, but more 
honesty too.” 

“Well,” replied the Deacon, with a half- 
ashamed look, “ we won’t gather as many bush- 
els of apples this year, and we’ll have it under- 
stood that if boys will come and ask for ap- 
ples instead of stealing em, they shall go away 
with their pockets full, at least.” 

And the stern lover of justice added—but no 
one heard it, for he said it to himself: Who'd 
have thought that so old a man as I would 
have to learn of such a stripling as Matthew 
what mercy is? The boy don’t know how 
much he has taught his old father. Well, after 
this, I think I shall mingle a little more mercy 
with my justice, and [ll give away more, that 
I may tempt boys less.” . 
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HEREDITARY SIMILARTTIESs.—A subscriber, 
residing at Trenton, N. J., writes us the fol- 
lowing : i 

“There is a lady living in this city with a 
family of grown-up children. On the 18th of 
last September, about 2.30 A. M., this lady was 
awakened by a loud knocking at the door. She 
was not expecting any one at the time, and 
was at a loss to know who it was. Before 
opening the door, however, she decided to ask 
who was there and what was wanted at such an 
unseasonable hour. On receiving an answer 
from the party outside, she remarked to her 
daughter that it was either her nephew or 
brother, because she knew his voice! It proved 
to be her nephew, a young man about twenty 
years of age, whom she had never seen before. 
She had not seen his father for twenty-five 
years.” J. 
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T HH OGLAS SIOS VENTILATEPD; 
A TALE OF INDECISION. 


In tempus old a homo lived 
Qui loved puellas deux; 

He ne pouvait pas quite to say 
Which he amabat mieux. 


Dit-il lui-même un beau matin, 
Non possum both avoir ; 

Sed si malim Samantha Ann, 
Then Kate and I have war!” 


Samantha habet argent.coin 
Sed Kate has aureas curls, 

Et both sunt very agathal 
Et quite formosae girls." 


Enfin the youthful anthropos 
Philown the duo maids 

Resolved proponere to Kato 
Devant cet evening's shades. 


Procedens then to Kate's domo, 
Il trouve Samantha there 

Kai quite forgets his late resolve— 
Both are so goodly fair. 


Sed kneeling on the new tapis 
Between puellas twain 

Coepit to tell his fame to Kate 
Dana un poetique strain. 


Mais giancing ever et anon 
At fair Samantha's eyes 
Illae non possunt dicere 
Pro which he meant his sighs. 


Each virgo heard the dernier vow 
With cheeks as rouge as wine, 

And, off ring each a milk-white hand 
Both whispered, “ Jch bin dein ? 
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DON’T DO IT 


THERE are some things that it is both un- 
pleasant and unprofitable to do. In every 
community there are thriftless, shiftless people 
who are always “short,” and always anxious 
to borrow. Some of these borrow money to 
pay borrowed money, and they are then, to 
use a street phrase, all right” until they be- 
come sick, or their business fails, or they die; 
then somebody has to lose. I once asked a 
man of this stamp who wanted to borrow 
twenty-five dollars of me, “ Why don’t you live 
on mush and milk one month, and thereby get 
square with the world, and then live from 
week to week on your own money?“ His reply 
was: “I expect when I die somebody will have 
to lose by me, and it might as well be you as 
anybody else.” Pleased with his frankness I 
made the loan, aud was seven years getting it 
back. 

It may be accepted as a settled fact, that nine 
out of ten who are in the habit of asking for 
small loans are entirely unworthy of trust, and 
cither do not intend to or do not expect to pay, 


or they are careless, shiftless, and unable to 


pay, and therefore make no effort. Trusting 
such persons is a premium on dishonesty and 
laziness, and should not be practiced. If the 
pockets of everybody could be closed against 
such unworthy borrowers, it would be to them 
a much needed stimulus to personal exertion, 
and none others would be half so much bene- 
fited thereby as the thriftless delinquents in 
question. Borrowing, moreover, is a mean 
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business, and he who practices it long comes 
to feel mean and unmanly. A man borrows a 
few dollars, and if he fails to pay at the time 
agreed he feels depressed and inclined to shun 
his creditor, or if confronted with him, he is 
tempted to frame some ſalse excuse, and thus 
little by little every vestige of manliness and 


moral courage is frittered away. For two dol- 


lars I have known a borrower avoid his 
helper and friend, and for a year stay away 
from church even, lest he should meet him. 


If you want to make an enemy of a man, lend ‘tå 
him money without security, especially one of 


those men who are unworthy of credit, and 
the thing will be done. There are some per- 
sons who will get up a plausible story about 
some prospective business matter by which 
they are to realize something handsome. This 
will be mentioned several times, and thereby 
a hopeful interest in the enterprise will be 
awakened. This being done with twenty or per- 
haps fifty persons, there is a large field ready 
for reaping. Some fine morning the person 
will come rushing in, saying the papers are 
just being drawn or the affair is now to be 
consummated, and it is found that just five 
dollars or ten dollars more than the person has 
are wanted to finish up the matter. Of course 
the money is loaned, but is to be returned in a 
couple of days. But days and weeks roll by, 
and months and years accumulate, and neither 
the money nor the fuce of the friendly deceiver 
is seen. It generally turns out that twenty or 
fifty persons have been thus swindled, and the 
perpetrator has gone to Mexico, or to parts 
unknown. 

Another unprofitable thing to do is to volun- 
teer counsel and assistance to others. As a 
general thing one gets not only no thanks, but 
censure and unpleasant responsibility, if not 
the enmity of his old friends. If you recom- 
mend to another a person to act as a clerk or 
workman, you are tacitly held responsible for 
a lifetime of the most faithful service. If you 
have a bootmaker that fits your feet and makes 
work that lasts and suits you, never officiously 
advise anybody else to go there. If your tailor 
gives you a good fit at reasonable figures, tell 
your friends who makes your clothes, if they ask 
you, but do not try to influence them to employ 
him. If you know a man who sells first-class 
coal and gives a full ton, be thankful, but say 
nothing in a direct way to induce others to 
buy at the same place; and last, but not least, 
when you find a person whom you think just 
the one for a life-companion, secure the prize 
if you can; but on no account, without a 
special request, undertake to make matches for 
others. 

I have in nearly every way possible tried to 
aid my acquaintances, but I declare that I have 
lost more friendship than I have gained by it. 
Mankind do not like to be advised, but they do 
like to have some one to cast blame upon, in 
case of fault or deficiency. “ The woman THOU 
GAVEST to be with me, she gave me, and I did 
eat,” was a special plea, and a mean and cow- 
ardly, as well as a thankless reply, but the 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


same spirit exists in the sons of Adam to this 
day. Men are ungrateful, and generally do not 
thank others for advice or assistance. 

Be just, and you will be respected. Help the 
needy, but do not expect thanks, or hope thereby 
to secure friends. PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


— —— 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Tue life of this remarkable authoress is one 
which, in the recital of its affecting details, en- 
lists the deepest sympathies of the auditor. Her 
pathway lay, not through smiling meadows, be- 
side tinkling streams, and over beds of roses, 
but it was thickly beset with the thorns of care 
and sorrow. From her ehildhood to within a 
year or two previous to her death she knew lit- 
tle repose of mind, little of body. She was 
born at Thornton, Yorkshire, England, in 
1816. Her father, Patrick Bronte, was born in 
Ireland. Early in life he maintained himeelf 
independently of his father’s assistance by 
teaching school, and succeeded in obtaining a 
thorough education by his own exertions. He 
entered the ministry, and settled in Thornton, 
near Bradford, as curate, where he became ac- 
quainted with a Miss Branwell, who soon af- 
terward became his wife. Six children were 
the fruits of this marriage, of whom Charlotte 
was the third. They were all of very delicate 
physical constitution, and of unusual intellec- 
tual power. Soon after the birth of the sixth 
child, the only boy, Mrs. Bronte died, and not 
long afterward the two eldest children, Maria 
and Elizabeth, died. They had been sent to a 
seminary for the training of the daughters of 
clergymen, where the discipline proved too 
severe for their weak systems. Charlotte was 
only eight years of age then, but was deemed 
by her father sufficiently advanced to attend 
the same school. She remained there, however, 
but a year, the treatment of the institution 
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proving injurious to her health. A few years 
after this she and her next sister, Emily, went 
to a foreign school at Brussels, where they 
made rapid progress in their studies, and after 
a short stay there returned. 

She then determined to open a school at 
Haworth, England, but after receiving only 
assurances of good wishes and no pupils, and 
despairing of success, the project was aban- 
doned. Thenceforth she, together with her 
sisters Emily and Anne, remained at home, 


| dividing her time between household cares 


and literary studies. 

Thus were two years spent, at the end of 
which time the trio put forth a volume of poems, 
under the names of“ Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell.” The publication was at their own risk, 
but its sales were very limited. They did not de- 
spair, however, of success. Their next attempt 
was in prose, the three sisters each writing one 
tale, hoping that the three would be published 
together. The result was, “The Professor,” 
by Charlotte; Wuthering Heights,” by Emily; 
and “ Agnes Grey,” by Anne; the names as- 
sumed in the volume of poems being still re- 
tained. But Charlotte could not obtain a 
publisher for hers, while the two latter were 
published shortly after they were offered. But 
this was far from discouraging the noble wo- 
man. She next wrote “Jane Eyre,” which 
was published in 1847, and secured for her at 
once a high position in literature. This work 
was translated into most European languages, 
and was dramatized both in England and Ger- 
many. The incidents and characters of that 
remarkable novel are largely drawn from the 
recollections of the ill treatment she received 
in her youth at school, and from the effects of 
which her two sisters had died. The influence 
of this bitter experience lives more or less in 
all her writings, but especially in the somber 
fascinations which brood over the pages of 
Jane Eyre.” 

The hard-won success achieved by the pub- 
lication of “Jane Eyre” was followed by se- 
vere afflictions. Her sister Emily died Decem- 
ber, 1848, and in less than six months Anne 
followed, viz., May 28, 1849. 

In Oct., 1849, Miss Bronte published her 
second novel, “Shirley,” which hardly made 
good the expectations raised by Jane Eyre.” 
In 1852 her “ Villette” made its appearance, 
which met with almost unbounded approba- 
tion. Her last work was written in the inter- 
vals of a care-worn life and a failing health. 


About this time Miss Bronte was surpris- 
ed by a declaration of love from Rev. Mr. 
Nichols, her father’s curate, who had known 
her fora longtime. But her father objected 
to the match; she acquiesced in his judgment, 
and Mr. Nichols resigned his curacy. the 
spring of 1854, however, Mr. Bronte took a 
more favorable view of the matter; Mr. Nichols 
was reinstalled in the curacy, an engagement 
formed, and the marriage took place in June, 
1854. The newly-married pair resided at the 
parson with her father. She was now 
happy; but the cup of joy was soon to be 
snatched away from her thirsty lips ere she 
had more than fairly tasted of its sweetness. 
She died March 81, 1855. 
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THE sHIP “ GOLDEN SraTE” has ar- 
rived from Japan with 22,000 half chests of the finest 
Japan Teas to the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

These Teas by the ship Golden State” were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of 
the magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at 
about half the usual commissions. This is the largest 
cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand 
packages. By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY put these Teas into the hands of the consumers 
with but one very small profit—an achievement in com- 
mercial enterprise seldom if ever before attained. These 
Teas are acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being 
the finest full cargo ever exported from that country. 

Also the ship George Shotton'“ has arrived from 
Foochow with 12,000 half chests of the finest Foochow 
Oolong Teas. 

The cargo of the ship ‘‘ George Shotton” is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the finest first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and 
fall-flavored. This will enable us to supply our trade 
with uniform fine-flavored Teas for a long time to come. 
These Teas were contracted for before the picking. 
Contract Teas arc always far superior to any others. A 
large proportion of contract Tens of first pickings go to 
the European markets. That is one of the principal 
reasons why the English people consume three pounds 
of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal number of 
population in the United States. Heretofore, the United 
States have been compelled, to a conuiderable extent, to 
put up with lower grades of Teas and later pickings. 
This unfortunate result for the consumers of this country 
has been brought about heretofore in consequence of the 
many and great profits of the ‘‘ middlemen” in the Tea 
trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of the GREAT AMERICAN THA Com- 
PANY, and their system of furnishing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 


The receiving of these two large cargoes by the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company for their own trade is 
acknowledged by the mercantile community as the 
largest traneactions ever made in this country. They 


- were deemed of so much Importance, that the fact was 


telegraphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throuchout the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable com- 
mercial paper in this city—the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List—which says: The trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company; the ship 
‘Golden State,’ from Japan, with 22,000 half chests; and 
the ship ‘George Shotton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 
packages.” And in another place it says: The recent 
large operations of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes 
within a week, comprising 12,331 packages Black, and 
23,849 packages Japan, for immediate consumption, at a 
cost of about a million and a half of dollara, indicates 
the extensive nature of the Company's business, and 
deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 


In addition to thexe large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we recelve new 
Teas, und, conseqnently, our customers will not fail to 
notice a marked improvement in freshness from this 
time forward. 

By oar system of supplying Clubs thronghout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
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CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
got up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a lst, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party's goods in separate packages, and 
mark the name upon them, with the cost, ao there need 
be no confusion in their distribution—each party getting 
exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of 
transportation the members of the club can divide equi- 
tably among themselves, 

Country CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, 
all of which are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs can 
have each party’s name marked on their package and 
directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey 
Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are emall, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no com- 
plimentary package for clubs of leas than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the custom-house stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of Prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oo.one (Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 per pound. 

Mixzp (Green and Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 
per pound. 

ENeGLisH BREAKFAST (Black), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per pound. 

Youne Hyson (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 & per pound. 

UNOOLORED JAPAN, 90 c., $1, $1 10, beet $1 2% per 
pound. E 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 c., 2 c., 30 c., 35 c., best 40 c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 90 c. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 80 c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


=n Nos. 31 and 33 Vescy Street, 


Post-QMæ Box, No. 5,643, New York City. 


Tho Great American Taa Company (established 
1861) is recommended by the leading newspapers, re- 
ligious and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange Judd, 
Editor. | 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 


PAPAS 


Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, III., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D.T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


CLUB ORDERS. 


Edwards, St. Lawrence Co, N. Y., 
June 8, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 


81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 


Dear Sirs: I herewith send you another order for Tea. 
The last was duly received, and gives general satisfaction. 
As long as you send us such good Tea, you may expect a 
continuation of our patronage. As a further evidence that 
the subscribers were satisficd, you will observe that I send 
you the names of all those that sent before who were nearly 
out of Tea, with a large addition of new subscribers. Accept 
my thanks for the complimentary package. Ship this as the 
other and oblige 

Tour ob't servant, 


DAVID C. McKEE. 


4 Ib. Japan .J. Havens...... at $1 25.$5 00 
8 e e W. oeecanibad at 1 00. 5 00 
1 Gunpow der * .... .. At 1 50. 1 50 
1 Japan l S. Curtis. at 1 28. 1 25 
2 Young Hy son. at 1 00. 2 00 
1 Japan... coos. N. Shaw........ at 1 00. 1 00 
1 Young Hy son 2 . . .. at 1 00. . 1 00 
8 ts ... . R. MeCargen .. at 1 . 3 75 
2 Green e 8 at 1 25. . 2 50 
4 e Wm. Barraſord. at 1 .. 5 00 
1 Gunpowder ... . A. H. Perkins... at 1 50 1 50 
2 Japan . s . . . at 1 . . 2 50 
2 Coffe * at 40.. 80 
& Coffee... ............ D. C. McKee....at 40. 2 00 
8 Japan 8 M. Griffin at 1 W.. 3 75 
2 Japan „ at 1 00. . 2 00 
3 Green H. Wooliver at 1 00. . 3 00 
2 Imperial W. Cleland...... at 1 2. 2 50 
2 DOPOD science iy cians J. Cleland.......at 1 25..2 50 
1 Imperial “ at 1 25.1 25 
1Gree n s: at 1 25. 1 2% 

$51 05 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large numer 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffces about one-third by sending directly to 
the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AuEkRICAN TEA CoMPANY. Direct letters 
and orders to tbe 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 
June 6—it. Post-Office Box, 5,643. 
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THE KITTATINNY BLACKBERRY. 


THE) KITTATINNY BLACKBERRY. 
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HAVING always taken a deep interest in fruit culture 
for well-known physiological reasons, we esteem it a 
pleasure to bring to the notice of our readers any new 
and worthy developments in that department of garden- 
ing. In 1833 we were the first to announce, editorially, 
with engraved illustrations, the excellence of that now 
well-known variety of blackberrics the Lawton, repre- 


senting it in beautiful and life-like cluster on the JOURN Ai, 
page, which engraving was afterward transferred to 
nearly all of the agricultural journals in the United States. 
Even the wild blackberry, at the present day, needs no 
voice or pen to extol its merits. People universally es- 
teem its peculiar flavor, and the market never suffers a 
glut, in its season, from a lack of appreciative purchasers 
of the sable fruit. 

Coming in after the strawberry, to fill the interval 
between tho raspberry and the grape, the blackberry 
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| preserves unbroken the chain of small fruits which in 
the heat of summer and early autumn are a hygienic 
necessity. The New Rochelle or Lawton, Wilson's 
Early, and the Dorchester varicties bave, nntil very 
recently, commanded tne attention of cultivators of the 
blackberry. These varieties, and one or two others not 
gencrally known, are the few gratifying results of at- 
tempts made by many horticulturists to domesticatc the 
wild plant. The Lawton has been pronounced the king“ 
of blackberries, and is the most extensively cultivated of 
the varieties already mentioned. Very recently a new 
species, called the Kittatinny,” from ita having been dis- 
covered growing wild near the Kittatinny Mountains, in 
New Jersey, has been developed by careful culture to a 
degree of productiveness and quality that even the Lawtan 
has been pronounced to be scarcely ite equal. The Kitta- 
tinny berry, when fully matured, attains a size equal to 
that of the Lawton, bat excecds it in sweetness and 
general flavor. The Lawton, in some soils and sections of 
country, ls said to be a treacherons berry, occasionally 
offering a flavor absolutely delicious, and eomctimes 
cheating an expectant palate by a peculiarly unpleasant 
sourncse, while the berries present the same glossy jet. A 
Kittatinny, on the contrary, ie ripe when entirely black, 
and when ripe lueciously melts in the mouth. Iu appear- 
ance the bush resembles the Lawton, altbough the leaves 
are more coarecly serrated. Our illustration represents 
a cluster of Kittatinny blackberries as taken irom the 
bush. This fruit has some advantages which commend 
it at once to the gardener. One is, that it is catable 
before it is dead“ ripe, and therefore ix especially 
desirable for market purposes. Another ie. that the crop 
ripens gradually, so that the season of the frnit is agree- 
ably prolonged. It also can be grown successfully in our 
moet northern States. 

A few words with respect to its culture, although that 
can not be said to differ materially from the production 
of blackberries in general. A rich sandy loam drained 
so as to prevent an excessive accumulation of water is 
probably the best soil. The plants may be ect in rows 
from six to eight feet asunder, the plants themselves 
being six or eight feet apart. A small trellis of wood or 
wire should be erccted for the vines to run on. As the 
cane which bears fruit one season dies before the next, it 
ia well after fruiting to nip off the old canes so as to pro- 
duce a more vigorous growth in the new sprouts for the 
following year. 

In the fall the roota of the plants should be fertilized 
with compost, and in the epring mulching will be found 
serviceable both for producing an early growth and for 
keeping down weeds, It has been found to make but 
little difference with the health and yield of the plant 
whether it be planted in the autumn or in the spring, 
provided that care is taken in the process of planting, 
and the soil is sufficiently fertile. 

It is thought by horticulturists that the Kittatinny can 
be still more improved and brought to a degree of per- 
fection which shall even rival the etrawberry in delicacy, 
quality, and healthfulness. As with the Lawton, this 
new species thrives without especial regard being paid 
to its cultivation, and will grow luxuriantly wherever 
any of the common varictics of the blackberry can be 
produced. It is claimed that an acre of ground may be 
made to produce the worth of from $1,000 to $2,000 a 
year of the Kittatinny berries. There can be no doubt 
of its excellence or of its profit under suitable manage- 
ment. 

We are indebted to Mr. E. Wiliams, of Montclair, 
N. J., for the use of the engraving with which our article 
is illustrated. For the convenience of our distant 
readers who may wish to grow this new varicty, we pro- 
pose to furnish plants, by mail or express, at the rate of 
$9 a dozen. Or we will send six copies of the JOURNAL 


a year to new subscribers at $3 each, and give as premium 
a dozen Kittatinny blackberry plants—é, e., two planta, 
which sell singly at $1 each—to each subscriber. This 
would enable persons to start a nursery at small cost, 
and aid in the dissemination of a very useful and health- 
fal fruit. 

— 2 oa 


ABOUT SuxORINd.— Napoleon never smoked; 
and Goethe says, that a man of true genius can 
not cultivate both science and his pipe together. 
There may be a few illustrious exceptions; but 
they only prove the correctness of the rule. 
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INTRODUCTION OF MIND 
ANIMALS. - 


I BELIEVE there are but three imaginable processes for 

the Introduction of incipient mind, or intelligence, into 
animal organization. The first is by direct creative im- 
planting or beqneathment of mind into cach individual 
at a certain stage of foetal growth, in which direct 
creative power and superintendence would have to be 
exercised for each Individual introduction in man alone, 
about once in every minute—since the human births and 
deaths in this world average abont one each per minute— 
and correspondingly the fcetal embryo averages a par- 
ticular stage of devclopment about equally frequent. 
Thus, without counting the almost infinite host of 
lesscr animals in the scale of organization, all possess 
some share of the sentient or intelligent principle, and 
constantly require creative superintendence for their 
share. All such rontine of constant creative attention 
for this world only, would seem to limit creative modes 
for the introduction of minds to imperative and constant 
supervision, which renders such supposed processes as 
incompatible with Infinite adaptability or choice of 
methoda, 
The second supposes that mind. or intelligence, per- 
vades all space (which is scarcely plausible), and that 
brain organization, when it reaches a certain stage of 
development in all animale, as necessarily absorbs a pro- 
portionate amount of this universally pervading mind as 
the variously organized porous sponges absorb corre- 
sponding amounts of water when immersed in that fluid. 
This doctrine would leave no individuality to mind after 
separation from the body, all being again absorbed or 
returned to such all-pervading mind, which is scarcely 
admissible. 

The third and last aupposable method is by transmis- 
sion or inheritance, as co-working in the designs and 
order of progression in creative laws. This does not 
define the mode of introduction of mind into the animal 
organization. Snch transmission or inheritance of mind 
I consider to be definitely derivative, by the union in 
compound brains of all the incipient minds of animalculæ. 
whose bodies are sacrificed in bullding up all componnd 
animal organizations. Thus by this formulative process, 
minds may be indefinitely accumulated in compound 
animals in proportion to brain development, without 
further creative superintendence than such infinitesimal 
formulative process or the laws of development engen- 
der; and thus is simplified the otherwise direct and com- 
plicated method of constant creative superintendence, 
and it is brought in harmony with all the obsorved 
simple constructive processes of tangible nature. 

In either cage there is a positive affinity between mind 
and brain organization, which holds the two together, 
and thas as clearly proves the first to be material as we 
know the second ia, or else there could be no hurmoniz- 
ing affinity and retained associate reciprocal action, as 
it is incompatible with matter to hold in abeyance that 
which is not matter also. Such evident affinity between 
mind and brain largely increases the probabilities of 
animalcule sentient incorporation into compound brain 
organization, as the animalcule bodies, entombed within 
us, I assume, are sacrificed in onr animal construction. 

If mind is spiritual, as some claim (a vague, indefinable 
idva—ezometimes called immaterial sudsdance—an evidext 
contradiction), there could exist no connecting and 
retaining afinity with material brain organization; for 
existence must have a positive property, some share of 
cohesive materiality to be so ansoclated or linked to- 
gether; hence by spirit or spiritual part is probably 
meant essence or essential part, which is only a refined 
subtile materiality. So we return from the ambiguous. 
non-entity idea of spirit to its known defined character- 
istics, the essence or subtile part of a material. 

l CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 
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TOBACCO. 


Tosacco is a filthy weed, 
A poison full of evil; 

And those who use it are indeed 
Slaves to one common devil ! 
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HOW THHY LIKE IT. 


NEWSPAPER and magazine editors generally do us the 
credit to praise the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED when they mention it. 


The New York Atlas says: The JourNnat deals in 
ideas rather than in words, and discussing questions 
of vital importance which are ont of the ordinary way of 
journaliem, every number contains something at least of 
lasting value. i 

“ All its articles are distinguished by good sense, sound 
morality, and a love of truth for truth's sake. No one 
can read it without being made to ink, if he Is capable 
of that intellectual exertion.” 

The Cape Ann Advertiser says: There is a vast 
amount of valuable and instructive matter, and the 
reader will obtain a fand of useful information by a 
perusal of its pages.” 

The Tri- Weekly Publisher says: It is one of the best 
monthiies issued, and ought to be found in every intel- 
gent family.” 

The Randolph Co. Democrat says: The PHRENOLOG!I- 
CAL JOURNAL shonld be read by all.” 

The West Virginia Times says: ‘‘ This work is of a 
progressive character, unrestricted by the prejudices of 
the past. It is devoted to the acicnce of man, and is re- 
plete with interest to all who desire to be instructed in 
the greatest study of mankind.” 

The JOURNAL 7s. The CouRcH.—We have never pro- 
posed to make the PHREXOLOGICAL JOURNAL a substitute 
for going to church, but here is what the North Mis- 
sourtan says: “To the young men of our town who 
won't be persnaded to attend church on the Sabbath, 
the next best thing we think you can do, is to go to 
James Osborn’s news depot and get the PHRENOLOaI- 
CAL JOURNAL. It is full of interesting and useful matter. 
If you read the JOURNAL, you will feel that you have 
been benefited." To all of which we say, AMEN. 

The New York Christian Intelligencer says: The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED is 
universally conceded to be the ablest exponent of Phre- 
nology in the world. If that so-called science makes no 
progress and gains no new adherente, it will not be for 
want of an able advocate. The number just issued has, 
in addition to the matter pertaining to ite apecialty, a 
large and interesting variety of reading on subjecte of a 
general character.” 

{After onr thanke and best respects, we beg to state 
that the work progresses moet satlefactorily. We now 
have a very large circulation among an intelligent class, 
and have every reason to feel most grateful, not only to 
the members of the press for thelr kind notices, but to 
our large, warm-hearted co-workers and voluntary 
agents everywhere, who lose no opportunity to speak a 
good word for the JOURNAL and the cause we advocate. ] 

The Cirilian and Telegraph, of Cumberland, Md., says: 
“Of all the journals published in America, this has the 
most valuable information, and is best calculated to aid 
in the great work of progression and civilization.” (The 
editor of that paper muet have a good hend.—En. A. P. J.] 

The Mystic Star (Maaunic) says: Tbe PuRENoLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL comes to hand laden with ite usually rich 
and practical instruction. We unreservedly commend 
this interesting monthly to our patrons.” 

The Boston Courier days: Even those who do not 
believe in the doctrines of Phrenology will find in the 
JOURNAL a fund of inetruction which no other periodi- 
cal within our knowledge can supply.” 

The Kenosha Telegraph says: It is one of the best 
educators in the United States, and should be extensively 
circulated among all classes that love good reading.“ 

The Springfield Union says: ‘ Aside from the particu- 
lar theory this work advocates, as a literary and scien- 
tific journal it is taking a prominent position." 

The Fulton Republican say: There is no other secn- 
lar journal published which we can so cheerfully recom- 
mend as thiu,“ 

The Alton Democrat says: [t exhibits in unmis- 
takable language the huge difference existing between 
man and animal, with the gradual rise in intelligence 
from the latter to the former." 

The Brockville Republican says: No one can read 
the logical and able articles contained in this JOURNAL 
without recciving great benefit and pleasure.” 
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The New York Tribune says: The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL commences a new volume with the July nnm- 
ber, and offers generous promise of the same popular 
qualities which have given such a wide nud increasing 
currency to its forty-five previous Isenes.“ 

The Anamosa Eureka says: This is the beat periodi- 
cal on the subject in the world. It should be extensively 
taken by and for young people who have the prospect of 
twenty to fifty or morv years before them to aid them in 
shaping their courses of life and characters.” 

The Owen Co. Journal says: One noticeable feature 
in the PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is its progressive nature, 
Each succeeding volume is an improvement on its pre- 
decessor. The July number begins a new volume, and 
in its long and successful carcer we have scen no one 
that equals it.” 

The New Era calla it by far the best compendium of 
practical information we know of.“ 

The Evansville Daily Journal saye: It is brimfal of 
intereating and useful reading matter and attractive 
innstrations.“ 

The Harvard Independent pays it the following high 
compliment: “It is one of the best educators in the 
United States, and should be extcnsively circulated 
among all classes that love good reading matter.” 

The Clarendon (S. C.) Press says: The PRRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, With its richly stored pages, comes to us 
greeting. It ia not, as many would suppose, a publica- 
tion simply to reiterate the claims of Phrenology, but It 
is a magazine of a very high order of literary merit, 
comprehending in its design scientific articles on a great 
variety of subjects, biographics and portraitures of dis- 
tinguished men and women, trenchant ard Judicious 
criticisms on works of a solid character, and other ar- 
ticles of a miscellaneous kind, forming one of the most 
attractive periodicals, for a thonghtfal and cultivated 
mind, ever published in this country.” 

The Marshal Co. Republican pronounces it one of 
the most interesting and useful magazines in the 
country.” 

The Fulton Democrat says: It would be Impossible 
to say too much, in a brief newspaper paragraph, in 
commendation of a periodical such aa it is, which, since 
its establishment, a quarter of a century ago, has grown 
better and more useful each succeeding ycar. The num- 
ber before us is worth really more than many a volume 
that costs more than a year's subscription to the 
JOURNAL.” . 

The Waukegan Gazette says: No more valuable com- 
pendium of general information can be found anywhero 
for the same money.” 

The Lansing Mirror says: This is the most ably 
edited periodical of the kind in existence, aud we are 
pleased to note the evidence of its prosperity. It has now 
reached the forty-sixth volume, and bids fair to double 
the number.“ 

The Tioga Co. Agttator pronounces it A capital maga- 
zine—an authority in Mental, Physiological, Physioguom- 
ical, and Social Scicnces—one of the finest of Illustrated 
magazines—not a-one idea publication, and is an invalu- 
able family journal. It is the sturdy ndvocate of the 
betterment of mankind. a fine educator, and onght to be 
on every center-table.“ 

The Green River Democrat says: “Publications like 
this, that tell you what you are, what you ought to do, 
and how to do it, are the ones that should be patronizod. 
There is no higher attainment in knowledze than to 
“know thyself.” 

The //ollander, among other remarks, says: Het 


Julij nommer van het PuRENOLOGICAL JOTRNAL, zijndo 


no I van het 46 deel, le ter tafel. En ecne me nigte 
andere stukken van onderscheidenen aard en strekking. 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Prijs, 28 per 
jaargang. ` Nieuwen jaargang. Juist den tijd voor in- 
teekening.“ 

The Natchitoches (Texas) Times, emerging from the 
darkness of seceasion and seclusion, now sends for the 
A. P. J., and on receipt of the first number exclaims; 
“The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL realizes more than was 
anticipated; full of good notions, it can be read with 
advantage by the Lawyer, the Doctor, the Merchant, the 
Mechanic, and in fact all classes of society. It is the 
best compendium ever published at so sinall a price. 
We doubt very much if thie rich publication will not be- 
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come the very Aome paper needed in every family circle.” 
(You are right, Mr. Times, and the A. P. J. is finding ite 
way into many family circles. It numbers among its 
readers many of the most intelligent ladies of the land, 
and this is the foundation of its highest hopes. ] 

The Henderson (Texas) Times copies the Natchitoches 
Times’ notice, and says: It is a deserved compliment. 
The JOURNAL ought to be more generally taken in this 
section of the country than it is. 
better worth the subscription price.” 


Literary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed. | 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, a Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. On 
the basis of the latest edition of the German 
Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated by Wood 
85 and Maps. J. B. Lippincott & 

Philadelphia; í William and Robert 
Chamber: London and Edinburgh. 9 vols. 
issued. 8vo. Cloth, $4 50; sheep, $5 per vol. 


This elaborate compilation is fast approach- 
ing completion. Already numbers 123 and 124 
of Vol. X., the last of the series, have been 
issued by the enterprising American publishers. 
It is eminently fitted for the people, and when 
critically considered as a work of reference, it 
is in many important respects superior to any 
other publication of the kind now extant. 
Having for its chief promoters those widely- 
known litteruteurs William and Robert Cham- 
bers, whose individual abilities and unsurpassed 
connections with writers of eminence admirably 
adapt them for the successful accomplishment 
of so extensive a work, and being based on the 
German Conversations Lexicon, which is uni- 
versally valued for its accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness and has already taken a foremost 
position in the solid literature of Europe, this 
new Encyclopedia is fully qualified to take the 
precedence, and when its merits become gen- 
erally known will esha! take such preced- 
ence. 

There are many e lar which especially 
recommend it to the enlightened intellect. 
First, its comprehensiveness. All arts, all 
sciences, all literatures, all systems receive in 
alphabetical order due attention. Without 
straining at undue brevity, it is sufficiently 
elaborate for the general reader on any subject 
of which he may require definite information. 
It aims in each case to present the essential 
features of a subject, and so clearly that all of 
average mental culture shall understand it. 
The critical acumen of the compilers is strik- 
ingly evinced in the brief but pertinent analysis 
of intricate philosophical questions. Those 
who have striven vainly elsewhere to obtain a 
clear idea of the views entertained by specu- 
lative philosophers like Plato, Aristippus, 
Anaxagoras, Kant, or Compte, can find it in 
the comparatively few lines devoted to the 
consideration of the philosophical opinions 
respectively of such world-famous sages. The 
distinguished men of ancient and modern 
times, and celebrities still living, receive care- 
ful attention in the thousands of succinct bio- 
graphical sketches which in many instances 
are enriched with engraved portraits. Through- 
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out the compilation dicusands of finely exe- 
cuted illustrations and maps are inserted. 
Scientific terms and elucidations are especially 
honored with careful diagrams exhibiting the 
meaning of the text in the best manner. Ge- 
ology and Natural History in this way are 
copiously illustrated. The utmost care has 
been evidently taken in furnishing correct data 
in every department, so that an author can 
confidently rely on the statistical information 
he may obtain therein for any purpose. 

The man who possesses a complete edition 
of this Encyclopedia, besides his Bible, has an 
ample library, and if he diligently stocks his 
mind with its contents will become a well-in- 
formed person; he will have a supply of general 
knowledge which will adapt him to any society 
and to nearly all situations. For, having ob- 
tained an idea of the essential features of a 
subject from a careful reading of its treatment 
in the Encyclopedia, his mind is prepared to 
grasp the further elaboration of that subject 
when conversing with those who have given 
particular attention to it, or when he meets 
with a book specially treating of it. Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopedia possesses many 
marked excellences; its treatment of American 
history is very elaborate, but for general com- 
prehensiveness and typographical correctness it 
does not equal the work under consideration. 
Opening one or two of the later parts of Cham- 
bers’, we meet with articles involving consider- 
able detail and scientific research, and inter- 
spersed with frequent engravings, under the 
headings of Vegetable Chemistry, Vegetable 
Physiology, Vital Statistics, of which we find 
no similar mention or treatment in Appleton’s. 


So rapid has been the advance of the present 
age in scientific acquirements, and so many 
and important the mutations in national affairs 
in Europe and America, that the old Cyclo- 
pedias do not possess the value which ten 
years ago was attached to them, and new 
books of reference in keeping with the times 
are necessary. In fact, since the commence- 
ment of the publication of Chambers’, about 
eight years ago, there have been developments 
scientific, artistic, governmental and otherwise, 
which are deemed sufficient to require the 
preparation of an Appendix in order to bring 
the whole compilation down to the present 
date. And it is probable that in the future 
additional volumes of similar finish and beauty, 
and in keeping with the progress of events, 
will be published from time to time. 

We predict for this Encyclopedia abundant 
success in American literature, and we con- 
gratulate the Philadelphia publishers for their 
sagacity and foresight in securing it for their 
press in its introduction to the American 
public. 


Buriep ALIVE. By Alexander Dumas. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 8vo. 
Paper, 25 cts. 

This is said by those conversant with the 
works of this author, to be one of his best. 
A mere glance through it has revealed several 
startling passages of arms and remarkable 


escapes. 
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THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF PsxCHOLOGI- 
CAL MEDICINE AND MEDICAL JURISPRU- 
DENCE, for July. Edited by William A. Ham- 
mond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind ‘and Nervous System in the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, etc. New York: 
155 impson & Co., 60 uane Street, Pub- 
ishers. 


It is evident that the science of Psychology 
is attracting the attention of the public as well 
as Of scientific intellects more and more, since 
a special organ is now being devoted to its 
consideration; and this must be very gratify- 
ing to all who feel interested in the subject. 
The principal article in this first number is that 
“On Instinct: Its Nature and Seat,” by Dr. 
Hammond. The subject is clearly set forth 
and the ideas well expressed, and though some 
of the statements are not in precise accordance 
with phrenological principles, the article on 
the whole is much superior to what has been 
written on the subject by the old-school meta- 
physicians, and worth perusing. 


An Arctic Boat JOURNEY in the Autumn 
of 1854. By Isaac J. Hayes, M.D. New 
edition, enlarged and illustrated. One vol., 
12mo., pp. 387. Price, $2 60. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


Americans will never tire of. reading about 
strange countries and strange people. Indeed, 
above all others, we have an almost morbid 
love for travel and adventure. Sir John 
Franklin, who was lost in the Arctic regions, 
awakened throughout the world an insatiable 
desire to know something more definitely about 
the North-land. Dr. Kane took hold where 
Franklin left off, and pushed his way beyond; 
and now we have the intelligent, ambitious 
Dr. Hayes, who tells us what Ae saw and what 
he did away up where we look for the aurora 
borealis. When noticing his first edition of 
the present work he wrote: “ And right well 
did it serve his purpose; for the Expedition to 
the Arctic Seas, which was intended to be aided 
(and was aided) by it, sailed in accordance with 
the plan therein set forth, and the Expedition. 
returned in some sense more, and in some sense 
less successful than was expected. If, however, 
owing to unusual obstacles, the enterprise did 
not result, as I had hoped it would, in the 
launching of my boat upon the Open Polar 
Sea, it was yet fortunate enough to penetrate 
to the shores of that mysterious water, where 
(carried thither over the ice by a dog sledge) I 
planted the American flag upon a land nearer 
to the north pole than had ever been reached 
by any previous explorer—thus giving to the 
Republic the extreme northeastern border of 
the American continent, while purchase has 
recently contributed the northwestern.” 

The author gives an account of the Open 
Polar Sea, which was discovered by Mr, Mor- 
ton, of Dr. Kane’s Expedition, in 1854, and 
was subsequently reached by Dr. Hayes, during 
his late voyage, in another and more northerly 
quarter; Grinnell Land, the most northern 
known land of the globe, projecting into the 
Open Polar Sea, and which was also discovered 
by Dr. Hayes in 1854, and was revisited in 1861, 
and traced to within four hundred and fifty 
miles of the north pole; the Great Mer de 
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Glace of Northern Greenland, which he dis- 
covered, in company with Mr. Wilson, in 1853, 
and over which he performed a journey of ex- 
ploration in 1860, the only journey of the kind 
ever made. 

The book is beautifully illustrated, printed, 
and bound. We hope the author may con- 
tinue his explorations in that interesting quar- 
ter of our globe, and tell us even more about it. 


DomBEY AND Son. By Charles Dickens. 
People’s Edition. With illustrations by H. 
K. Browne. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 


The binding of this edition of Dickens’ 
works is excellent, making it a fit associate on 
the library shelf with other more costly books. 
Of course it can not be expected by those who 
know anything about the cost of paper, that 
they will find a very superior quality inside 
the covers; but the work is well printed, and, 
considering its bulk, is very low-priced. The 
number of illustrations is twelve, exccuted in 
clear and racy style, on tinted paper. 


JACQUES BONNEVAL; or, the Pays of the - 


onnades. By the author of “ Powell,” 
„The Faire Gospeller, etc., etc. ew Vork: 
M. W. Dodd. Cloth, $1 25. 


This book is written in a style similar to that 
of the Schonberg Cotta Family, and recites, 
in connection with a deeply interesting tale, 
some of the leading incidents in the dark days 
when the Huguenots were so cruelly perse- 
cuted under the authority of Louis XIV. 


A PRACTICAL HOMEOPATHIC TREATISE ON THE 
DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. In- 
tended for Intelligent Heads of Families and 
Students in Medicine. By Henry Minton, 
M.D. New York: Blelock & Company. &vo. 
pp. xxvi., 461. Cloth, $3; sheep, $4. 


This elaborate work is written in a clear and 
chaste style, so that no one would find in the 
course of its perusal any occasion to condemn 
it for a lack of delicacy and propriety. There 
is, as every intelligent physician must acknowl- 
edge, a want of proper medical books prepared 
for family use. While quackery has imposed 
on the public a thousand dangerous “ Medical 
Guides” and treatises, a single work written in 
a popular style, free from the thousand-and- 
one technicalities of the profession, is scarcely 
to be found. In his “school,” Dr. Minton en- 
joys an extensive reputation as a practitioner, 
and his book is highly recommended by publi- 
cations in the homeopathic interest. He can- 
didly states in his preface that he has scen 
“what every other practicing physician must 
have seen, the imperative necessity of a work 
upon this particular branch of medicine (domes- 


tic medicine). He has endeavored to supply 
the want to the best of his ability. * * The 
work must stand upon its own merits, or fall.” 


HanneEy’s GUIDE To AUTHORSHIP.—An aid 
to those who desire to engage in literary 
pursuits for pleasure or benefit. 12mo., paper, 
pp. 110. Price 50 cents. New York: Han- 
ney & Co. 

Young aspirants for literary fame and for- 
tune (?) will find many very useful hints in 
this little hand-book. It will also prove useful 
to all, old and young, who write for the press. 
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HAN PD-BOOR For Home IMPROVEMENT: Com- 
prising How to Write, How to Talk, How 
to Bellave, and How to do Business. Four 
books in one. Published by S. R. Wells, 
82 „ New York. Price, post-paid, 


The Highland Democrat says, “This valu- 
able compendium of information necessary to 
every man of any pretensions to respectability 
in life, deserves the attention of everybody. It 
tells how to write letters, how to write compo- 
sitions upon any and every subject, how to 
prepare copy for the printer, and contains, 
besides, a multitude of suggestions from which 
many great men might derive wholesome 
instruction to their own benefit and others, 
especially the poor printer who has to revise 


and guess out their manuscript. The anec- , 


dotes in this book are exquisite specimens, 
some of which illustrate points of etiquette 
admirably, and in such a way that any one 
who reads ‘ How to Behave’ can not fail to 
become ‘a wiser and a better man.’ Every 
boy, girl, young man, or young woman espe- 
cially, should read this book, and it is so written 
that if they once read it, they will forever 
remember the valuable suggestions it contains. 


THE TRAPPER'S Guipr.—A Manual of In- 
struction for Catching all kinds of Fur-bear- 
ing Animals, and Curing their Skins; with 
Observations on the Fur Trade, Hints on 
Life in the Woods, and Narratives of Trap- 
ping and Hunting Excursions. By S. New- 
house, and other Trappers and Sportsmen. 
Second edition, with New Narratives and 
Illustrations. Edited by J. H. Noyes and 
T. L. Pitt. One vol., octavo, pp. 280. 
Thirty-two full-page illustrations. Price 
$1 50. ; 

Standard authority on Trapping, Hunting, 
and Fishing, and is the most complete work of 
the kind in America. It tells How to Trap all 
kinds of Fur-bearing Animals; How to Cure 
their Skins; How to Live in the Woods; 
How to Build Boats, and Catch Fish in Winter ; 
How to Destroy the Pests of the Farm and 
Poultry-yard: How to Hunt Deer, Buffalo, and 
other Game. It gives Narratives of the Ex- 
ploits and Experience of Trappers and Sports- 
men, old and young. It is a book for lovers 
of Wood-craft, for Excursionists, and for Boys. 

The first edition was only a pamphlet, with 
indifferent woodcuts—but this new edition is 
beautifully illustrated with lots of the finest 
engravings, handsomely printed on finé tinted 
paper, bound in fancy muslin; and is worthy 
of a place in every library. It may be obtained 
at this office. 
THe HOUSsEHOLD or Sır THomas MORE. 

By the author of Mary Powell. New edition, 

with an 1 18mo., pp. 257. Price 

$1 50. M. W. Dodd. 

All who enjoy descriptions of domestic life, 
all who would look at the life of a religious 
martyr away back three hundred years ago, 
should read the story of Sir Thomas More, 
who was beheaded by Henry the Eighth. 
Sketches are also given of Erasmus, Luthier, 
Cromwell, and others. The book is beautifully 
got up—clear type, tinted paper, and handsome 
binding. 
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THER LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NicKLEBy. By Charles Dickens. With 
Eight Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 515. Price 
$1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This is the handsome Charles Dickens’ 
edition. It depicts with masterly power 
certain phases of English life, especially the 
abuses practiced in the common schools of 
England. The work will do—has done—good, 
both there and here. The illustrations are 
excellent. — 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. Since the 
surrender,” and since communication with the 
South has been reopened, numerous inquiries 
come to us by letter for the Water-Cure Journal. 
Before the war that Journal enjoyed an im- 
mense circulation throughout that section— 
altogether 60,000 copies per month—and there 
were, in the whole country, nearly a hundred 
water-cure establishments in operation. The 
war made sad havoc with it and them. The 
name of the W.-C. J. was first changed to T'he 
Hygienic Teacher, which was sold to Dr. R. T. 
Trall in 1864, when its name was again changed, 
and it was then christened The Herald of Health. 
It was sold by Dr. Trall to Messrs. Miller and 
Browning, and is now published under the 
same title by Messrs. Miller, Wood & Co. It 


_is quite a different thing from the original ultra- 


radical Water-Cure Journal. Instead of keep- 
ing within the exclusive limits of the former, 
it opens its pages to various writers, lay, clerical, 
literary, and medical. It is now a handsome 
octavo monthly magazine suited to the classes 
addressed. But it does not claim to be Water- 
Cure or Hydropathic, nor does it meet the 
views of ultra medical reformers. It favors 
female physicians, Turkish baths, gymnastics, 
the movement-cure, etc., and must continue to 
do a useful work, and be profitable to its 
owners. But why not resuscitate the old 
pioneer Water-Cure Journal? It was that 
which went home to the convictions of the 
advanced minds of a drugged, poisoned, and 
quacked people. Were our hands not already 
full, we would do it ourselves. It could not 
be regarded as a competitor of any other 
journal. Hals Journal of Health, The Herald 
of Health, and dozens of homeopathic, eclectic, 
allopathic, Thompsonian, and other periodicals 
of a medical or quasi-medical character, have 
their fields. But there is not at present a 
water-cure journal in existence. Shall we 
not have one? Who will start it? Who will 
subscribe for it? We wait for an answer. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LAND 
DRAINAGE. Embracing a Brief History of 
Underdraining ; a Detailed Examination of 
its Operation and Advantages; a Description 
of Various Kinds of Drains, with Practical 
Directions for their Construction; the Manu- 
facture of Drain-Tile. Illustrated with nearly 
100 Engravings. By John H. Klippart, author 
of the “ Wheat Plant,” Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
etc. Second edition. One vol., 12mo. Price 


$1 75. A capital work. 
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VINEYARD CULTURE Improved and Cheap- 
ened. By A. Du Breuil, Professor of Viticul- 
ture and Arboriculture in the Royal School of 
Arts and Trades, Paris. Translated by E. and 
C. Parker, of Longworth's Wine House. With 
Notes and Adaptations to American Culture, 
by John A. Warder, author of American Po- 
mology. With 144 Illustrations. One vol., 
12mo., neatly printed and bound. Price, 
cloth, 82. Beveled cloth, gilt top, $2 25. A 
new edition. 

Goop Sronies, Besides the Atlantic Monthly, 
$4 a year; Young Folks, $2 a year; Ervery 
Saturday, $5 a year; and the North American 
Review, at $6 a year, all of which have been 
pushed into an extensive circulation, Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fielils have just commenced a new 
gerial, at fifty cents a part, entitled “Good 
Stories,” to be made up out of the magazines, 
and furnished in very readable pamphlet form. 
The popular title will secure readers. 


WE have before us the FOURTH ANNUAL 
Report of the New York Society for the Relief 
of the Ruptured and Crippled, whose institution 
is located at No. 97 Second Avenue, New York 
city. Although it may not be generally known 
in this city that an institution of this character 
exists for the gratuitous relief of the suffering, 
yet the report presents a large exhibit of the 
good done during the year reported. Hundreds 
of ruptured adults and crippled children have 
been under treatment and afforded all the relief 
which the best surgical and medical talent 
could give. Since May, 1863, upward of 5,000 
patients. have experienced the beneficence of 
this Society. The work is ably administered 
by faithful and efficient offers, and in all 
respects merits the esteem and hearty support 
of the benevolent. 

THE ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY FOR 1868—now in press—will probably 
be ready to-issue with the next number of this 
JOURNAL. It will be larger than ever before— 
handsomely illustrated, and will be sold at 
25 cents per copy. Agents, newsmen, and 
booksellers may send in their orders at once. 
A liberal discount will be made to the trade. 


—— 


IIoLIDAY PRESENTS.—Generous-hearted per- 
sons who seek the happiness of others will 
soon be casting about secking the most appro- 
priate PRESENTS for boys and girls, and for 
men and women. Booxs have been, are now, 
and always will be among the most valucd 
and most cherished of presents. With a good 
book, the giver imparts a wish that it may not 
only entertain but also instruct and improve 
the recipient. It is at once a good gift, and a 
perpetual blessing. The gift of a Bible or 
a Prayer Book has but one significance, 
namely, a care and a wish for one’s moral, re- 
ligious, and spiritual good. A book of etiquette 
implies the necessity of social culture. On 
science, philosophy, etc., a desire that the 
receiver shall become informed on the subjects 
treated. 

It has given us the greatest satisfaction to 
observe how deeply interested the public is 
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becoming in the teachings of this JOURNAL. 
One who has imbibed the spirit can not rest 
till he has induced his best friend to share with 
him the same. And hundreds of copies of this 
JOURNAL are now subscribed for every year and 
sent to those who never before heard of it 
by those unwilling to enjoy alone that which 
may be so easily and so cheaply shared with 
others. The following books are selected from 
our own list as the most appropriate for 
holiday gifts from onc friend to another, from 
parents to their sons and daughters, and from 
one lover to another: 

New Physiognomy; Emphatic Diaglott ; 
Asop's Fables; Pope’s Essay on Man, illus- 
trated; Hand-Books for Home Improvement; 
Weaver's Works; Hydropathic Encyclopedia; 
Education Complete; Phrenological Bust ; 
Family Gymnasium, etc. For full titles with 
prices, see our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, sent by return post on receipt of 
two red stamps. 


Web Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections from the late 
issues of the press, and rank among the more valuable for 
literary merit and substantial information. 


THE AMERICAN School, DIALOGUE Book. 
No. 1. Paper, 50 cents. 


ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON, and Other 
Papers. By C. F. Browne. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1 75. 

A ROMANCE oF THE RErUBLIC. By Lydia 
Maria Child. Cloth, $2 25. 

TEN Mostus IN BRAZIL; with Incidents of 
Voyages and Travels, ete. By John Codman. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2. 

THE Sayincs or DR. BUSHWHACKER AND 
OTHER LEARNED MEN. By F. 8. Cozzens et al. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Every LITTLE HELpPs. By the Author of 
“Country Sights and Sounds,” etc. Cloth, 
35 cents. 

Birnie SKETCHES AND THEIR TEACHINGS, 
for Young People. By S. G. Greene. Second 
Series. From the Israelites’ Entrance into 
Canaan to the Close of the Old Testament. 
Cloth, $1 15. 

Tue CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
AND Business MANUAL. For Merchants, Busi- 
ness Men, Academies, and Commercial Col- 
Ieges. By John Groesbeck. Abridged Edition. 
Cloth, $1 40. 


A Story or Doom, and other Poems. By 
Jean Ingelow. Portrait. 16mo, pp. vi., 290. 
Cloth, $2; Blue and Gold, $1 75. 


EudENE AnAu. By Sir E. B. Lytton. Globe 
Edition. 2 vols. in 1. Cloth, 51 75. i 

Tse Muir. A Treatise on the Breeding, 
Training, and Uses to which he may be put. 
By Harvey Riley. Illustrated. $1 75. 

THE Lord's Sur RR, a Manual; or, a Scrip- 
tural and Devotional Guide to the Table of 
the Lord. By Rev. D. Smith. 40 cents, 
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DRAINING FOR PROFIT, AND DRAINING FOR 
HEALTU. By George E. Waring, Jr. IIlus- 
trated. $1 75. 


THE RESOURCES oF Missouri. By Sylvester 
Waterhouse. Paper, 30 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIvIL WAR. 
By John W. Draper. In 3 vols. Vol. 1. vo, 
pp. 565. Cloth, $3 75. 

GEYELIN’s POULTRY BREEDING IN A Com- 
MERCIAL Polx r oF VIEW. Natural and Arti- 
ficial Hatching, Rearing, and Fattening. With 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details. With 
Preface by Charles L. Flint. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 40. 


HEART BREATHINGS; or, The Soul's Desire 
Expressed in Earnestness. A Series of Prayers, 
Meditations, and Selections. For the Home 
Circle. By S. P. Godwin. Cloth, 90 cents. 

LINCOLN’s ANECDOTES: A Complete Collec- 
tion of the Anccdotes, Stories, and Pithy Say- 
ings of Abraham Lincoln. Paper, 20 cents. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITS CONFLICTS, Ancient 
and Modern. By E. E. Marcy. 12mo. Cloth, 
$2 25. 

TOURIST’S AND INVALID’s GUIDE TO THE 
NortTawest. Containing Information about 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Dacota, and the Lake 
Superior Region. Compiled by C. H. Sweetser. 
Papcr, 45 cents. 

THE CULTURE DEMANDED By MODERN LIFE. 
A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the 
Claims of Scientific Education. By Tyndall, 
Henfrey, Huxley, etc. With Introduction by 
E. L. Youmans, M.D. Cloth, $2 25. 

BENCH AND BAR: A Complete Digest of the 
Wit, Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the 
Law. By L. J. Bigelow. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$2 75. 


THE ANCIENT SCHOOLMASTER, and the 
Greatest School of Old Times. By Rev. Wm. 
M. Blackburn. Cloth, 65 cents. 


A. WARD IN LONDON; and Other Papers. 
By C. F. Browne. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 75. 


WALKING IN THE LicHtT. By Daniel D. 
Buck, D.D. Cloth, 70 cents. 


THe ART OF SECURING ATTENTION IN A 
Sunpay-ScHoot. By Joshua G. Fitch. From 
the London Edition. Paper, 30 cents. 


BrBLE SKETCHES AND THEIR TEACHINGS, 
for Young People. By B. G. Green. Second 
Series. Cloth, $1 15. j 


PELHAM. By Sir E. B. Lytton. 
Edition. Illustrated, 2 vols. in 1. 
pp. 365, 368. Cloth, $1 75. 


Louisa OF Prussia AND HER Times. By 
Louisa Mülhbach. (Clara Mundt.) Translated 
from the German by F. Jordan. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 277. Paper, $1 75. 


Globe 
16mo, 


COLLEGE LIE: Its Theory and Practice. 
By Rev. Stephen Olin, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, 
$1 75. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS IN 
PoETRY AND Prose, both New and Old. By 
N. K. Richardson. Paper, 35 cents. 
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PERSPIRATION.—Some thin 
men perspire more than many who are 
stont, just aa some little lean men eat twice 
as much as some larger men. It is in 
their naturo to do so, but it constitutes 
the exception. The rule is the other way. 


fo our Correspondents. 


Questions or. GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be anawered in this department. We 
have no space lo gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number. Your 
“ Best Tuoucnts” solicited. 

Ax ORDER ror Books, JOURNALS, 
` elc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE Sipe. 


— 


RESEMBLANCE TO PARENTS. 


—Suppose a woman resembles her father, 
and she marries a man who resembles his 
mother; in such a case how can you tell 
8 parent their children most resem- 
ble 


Ans. It is not important that we should 
decide a qneetion of this sort. We should 
simply say of a son of theirs, if he resem- 
bled his father, that he had more of the 
feminine than of the masculine in his 
mental and physical composition. We 
should say of their daughter, if it were 
true that she resembled the mother, that 
she had more of the masculine than of the 
feminine. There is, however, a constant 
tendency in the feminine nature, having 
inherited the masculine, to assert the 
feminine quality; hence a woman who 
resembles her father, may have a child 


Optics.—The reason we do 
not appreciate the reversion of objects on 
the retina is, that everything visible is so 
disposed thereon and the relative harmony 
of the sight preserved. If, in contemplat- 
ing a landscape, some parte of it were 
upside down, the irregularity would at 
once be apparent, but as all parts of it 
preserve the same relative position through 
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STUDYING FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ETc. — S2veral correspondents have re- 
quested us to name thoso manuals of in- 
struction which will enable them to acquire 
certain foreign languages with facility. In 
response we have been to some pains in 
preparing the following selection from the 
best text-books for learning French, 
German, Italian, Spanish : 


FRENCH. 


Ahn's French Method. Practiéal and 
easy, with pronunciation. 12mo. $1 50. 

Ollendorff's French Grammar, by Jewett. 
Univereally recommended. $2. 

Sue's French Method - complete - com- 
prising a new and practical method, exer- 
ciecs on the French Syntax. The Vicar 
of Wakeficld as a guide for the construc- 
tion of French sentences. A Key. 4 vols. 
12mo. $1 50. 

De Fivas' Elementary French Reader. 
$1 15. 

Surenne’s French and Englieh Diction- 
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found with straight faces. The same may 
be observed in almost any album of pic- 
tures. One half the face is generally 
larger than the other, which causes the 
central line of the face to curve sometimes 
as much as an inch, caused by placing the 
young child habitually on one side to sleep; 
which becomes a babit, and makes ns lop- 
sided. This will account for many of what 
are called crooked noses. The loss of 
teeth on one side permits the muscles to 
contract, and these ¢raw the nose around to 
one side and make it crooked. The partial 
paralysis of some of the facial nerves, oc- 
castoned by a fall or a blow upon the face, 
may produce crool:ed features. 


D REAMS-—W ARNINGS— 


Deatn.—I have a triend who is ſore warned 
of the death of any of her relatives in this 
way: Several vvsre ago, during a dream, 
one of her teeth came ont, and in a few 
days she received a ictter informing her of 
the death of a near re'ative. Some years 
after another tooth cawe out, during a 


the operation of an immutable law of 
nature, the harmony of the whole is un- 
broken. 


HEALTH or a VOUNG MAN. 


—I am a young. man who desires to im- 

rove his health, 

bacco and alcoholic liquors, as I am 
aware that my health would be Injured by 
their use. 1 have understood that certain 
kind. of food are nearly or quite as injuri- 
ous to health as tobacco and alcoholic 
liquors, and I would like to be informed 
throuvh the PuReNOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
what food is anhealthy. 


Ans. Our unknown friend has struck the 
right string for himself, and we cordially 
congratulate him that he has thus early 
dropped two of the worst of habits. He is 
now prepared to make a thorough reform 
In all his habits. We can not undertake 
here to give the subject exhaustive treat- 
ment, but will simply say that most people 
eat too much, and especially too much ofly 
matter, and too much sugar. Nearly all 
the articles used as condiments are a curse 
to the people and should be repudiated. 
Many a man eats, on his roast beef, enough 
of pepper and mustard to blister the back 
of his hand if it were applied there instead 
of being put in the stomach; and when 
that much abused organ breaks down and 
refuses to digest food sufficient to sustain 
the body, the victim wonders. He has 
lived temperately, t. e., he has not been a 
slave to alcoholic liquors, nor kept disso- 
lute company, and he can not imagine 
what is the cause of his trouble. Pies, 
cakes, candies, pickles, condiments, pork, 
euperfine flour bread, strong tea and coffee, 
late suppers of whatever description, are 
among the things to be avoided; while 
lean beef and mutton, eggs, poultry, plain 
unholted wheat bread, vegetables and fruit, 
constitute a dict fit fora rational Christian. 
Those who wish to become intelligent on 
the subject of food would do well to read 
“Food and Diet,“ containing hn analysis 
of every kind of food and drink—price, by 


mail, $1 75; Physiology of Digestion” 
by Dr. Combe, 50 cents; Tena and Cof- 
fee,” 25 cents; The Science of Human 
Life,” $3 80; “ Combe’s Physiology,” 
$1 75, and so forth. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—Why does 


the sun shine on the north side ot a house 
of a oming and evening, and not at 
noon 


Ans. In our May namber we gave a 
lengthy elucidation of this phenomenon 
from the pen of our occasional contributor 
Mr. C. C. Townsend. We can not do 
better than refer our subscriber to that 
number of the JOURNAL. 


have left off the use of 


closely like her, bnt that child would be 


more feminine, if a danghter, than the 


mother. A son resembling a father who 
resembles his mother is more masculino 
than the father—each sex tending to assert 
its own peculiarity. 


PHONOGRAPHY.— We furnish 
all the phonographic instruction books 
which are most in use. It ls hardly neces- 
sary for us to go into a lengthy description 
of this time-saving and labor-sparing art. 
Its merits have been too well known to, 
and are too much appreciated by, the world 
to require a special plea now. The time 
taken in acquiring the skill of the reporter 
ie dependent on the industry and aptness 
of the learner. Some have become good 
reporters in six months. Send stamp for 


a list of phonographic works, and it will | 


be sent by return post. 


My Cuitproop’s HOuE.—If 
Delta Kappa Phi will send us his address, 
and vouch for the authorship of the very 
beautiful verses we have received from 
him, we may be induced to publish them. 


New TestamEntr.—Among 
the MSS. collections of the New Testa- 
ment, the oldest of which we have any 
trace are dated no farther back than the 
fourth century after Christ. The Sinaitic 
MS. is believed to be the oldest extant, 
and to have been written in the early part 
of’ the fourth century. The whole of the 
New Testament was first printed in 1514. 


JEALOUSY — MARRIAGE OF 
Coverns.—H. H. C. You will find these 
subjects fully discussed in the new and 
enlarged illustrated ANNUAL OF PHRENOL- 
OGY AND PHYBIOGNOMY, for 1868, now in 
press. It will probably be ready in Oc- 
tober. Price % cents. 

Spitrinc.—A_ healthy man 
—or woman—very seldom spits. Those 
who smoke and chew tobacco are in a dis- 
eased—or perverted—condition, and are 
never PERFECTLY WELT.“ Nor are opium- 
eaters or arsenic-eaters well. One cause 
of the stunted growth of many men is 
traceable to the fact that thcy spit away 
their vitality. They can not see that chew- 
ing or smoking does them any harm. In- 
deed, many claim that it does them good, 
and attribute their bad memories, poor 
vision, hard hearing, and general dullness, 
inertness, and stupidity to oer causes. 
If half-grown boys ever hope to become 
tall, strong men, they must stop spitting, 


ary. $1 75. Arcam 195 it tonte t: an] 5 a few aye 
x „ ater ehe heard o e ash of another 
Surenne’s Manual and Traveler's Com- relative. Some months after that two 
panion. $1 40. more teeth came out (were they natural, 
armas or were they “store teeth ry during a 

a dream: the next post brought the sad 

Ahn's German Method. 51 40. news of the death of an uncle and a nephew. 


Can you give the * why and whereſoxe“ of 
these strange warnings f 


Ans. No, not much.” It is very natu- 
ral for diseased teeth toget loose and come 


Oliendorft’s German Grammar. $2. 
Adler's German Reader. $2. 
Adler's German and English Pocket 


Dictionary. $3 25. 
i out, and for friends to die. But we can 
Fulborn's German Instructor. $1 15. see no more relation of one to the other 
ITALIAN, 


than we can between “crowing hens” and 
Greene's First Lessons in Italian. $1 15. a death in the family. How the woman 
Ollendorf's Italian Grammar. 82 25 could manage to knock out a sound tooth, 
Foresti's Italian Extracts. A reading in her dreams, we can not sce; the teeth 
book in Italian for beginners. $2. must have been loosely set in, or she 
Meadow’s Italian and English Diction- must have given them a hard knock. 
ary. $2 75. There: is a touch of. superstition in the 
above; we can not regard it as anything 
supernatural, nor even wonderful. We 
would advise light suppers in future, and 
no more dreams of this sort. Losing 
one’s teeth can not benefit the departed, 
and it is a sad loss to the mouth of any 
‘lady. Go toa dentiet at once, and have 
the mouth mended. 


SPANISH. 


Ahn's Spanish Grammar. $1 40. 

Ollendorff's New Method. 72 B. 

Butler's Spanish Teacher and Colloquial 
Phrasc-book. $1 25. 

Mandeville's Spanish Reader. $1 15. 

Seoane and Neuman's Spanish Diction- 
ary—abridged. $3 25. 

Roemer's Polyglot Readers; French, 
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German, Italian, and Spanish, with q! e 7 
English Translations. Each. 52 25. | Publisher 5 Department. 
Any of the above supplied, postage pre- 


paid, at prices annexed, from this office. 


ae In several thousand copies 
CAUTION.—Dr. Robinson of our last number the portraits of Mrs. 
desires ns to cantion the pnblic against'a Hoge and Mrs. Husband, the latter esps- 
company In Williamaburg, N. Y., who send cially, were horribly printed, owing to de- 
out certificates, and say when eald certifi- ' fects in the stereotyped plates, which dc- 
cates are returned, with two dollars and fects were not discovered until nearly half 
forty, fifty, or sixty cents, to pay-for pack- an edition had been thrown off from the 
ing, they will scnd what the certificate presses. Itis our aim to present fair like- 
calls for—when in fact they send nothing nesecs of all whom we deem worthy to 
but some bogns jewelry. For instance, grace our columns, but when a failure oc- 
they send a certificate which calls for a curs of this nature, when worthy ladies, 
patent lever gold case timepiece, and if whose devoted and patriotic philanthropy 
you send the certificate, with $2 65, you navo won the highest esteem of all. saffer 
get in return a small compass, with snn- in features from a surfeit of printers’ ink, 


dial combined, worth about twenty-five It is doubly mortifying. 
cents. So our readers now have the can- — : 
tion,“ with thanks to Dr. Robinson, whom To CONTRIBUTORS. — Each 


day’s mail bringe us "' original“ MSS., in 
prose or poetry, accompanied by the mod- 
cat request that they be published in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, if dei med - 
causes the nose to grow crooked ? worthy.” While we would encourage all 

Ans. A straight nose is the exception, | aspirants for literary honors, we must bave 
while more or less of divergence from a | it understood that only those articles which 
straight line is the rule. Some noses are are meritorious, and in keeping with the 
straight, bnt set crooked on the face; | elevated character which we are striving 
others are crooked, but on a general line to maintain for the JOURNAL, will be pub- 
with the face; others, again, start straight lished; and we would repeat the notice 
with the facc, and crook toward one side given heretofore, that if contributors 
to such an extent as to amount to a de- would have their articles returned to them 
formity. It is interesting to look over the in case of rejection by us, they must ex- 
collection of casts of heads and faces in! pressly request such return, and incloso 
our cabinet, and to see how few can be suflicient stamps to pay postage. 


we suppose got caught in the trap. Ex- 
perience is a good teacher. 


CROOKED Noses. — What 
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No TRAVELING AGENTS FOR 
THIS JOURNAL.—Instead of giving certifi- 
cates of agency to strangers, who may or 
may not be responsible, we prefer to de- 
pend entirely on VOLUNTARY CO-WORKERS, 
who are known and trusted where they 
reside. In this way we escape the swin- 
dlers, and the JouRNAL is placed, by its 
friends, in the handa of those who can 
appreciate it. Every reader may thus be- 
come a volunteer, and form a club in his 
own circle, shop, or neighborhood. Gener- 
ous promises are made for the new year. 
May we be on time“ as to date, quality, 
quantity, and all the excellences. Reader, 
do you not know of a neighbor—have you 
not an esteemed friend who would be 
benefited by taking the A. P. J.? A little 
offort on your part would make him ever 
your debtor. 


Rev. L. HoL MES, who goes 
to Little Falls, ie a minister of the Mis- 
sionary School. One of the most stirring 
speeches we ever heard any man make wae 
an off-hand address that came from his lips 
in the Massachusetts Convention which 
met two years ago in Worcester. We 
never heard him preach, but if (hat is a 
specimen, there will be stirring times in 
Little Falls and vicinity ere long. — 
Ambassador. — 


TEN-MINUTE SPEECHES ON 
TEMPERANCE, by Messrs. Colfax, Yates, 
Wilson, Grinnell, Patterson, Dodge, Price, 
McKee, Woodbridge, senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, is having a great 
run. It is sent, postpaid, at 25 cents a 
copy, or five copies for $1; and by express, 
carriage paid by recel ver, at $15 a hundred. 
It is one of the best temperance campaign 
documents now in print. 


RELIGIOUS—NOT SECTARIAN 
Books. We have been desired to name 
a few sach works as are deemed best for 
family reading. We give a brief install- 
ment, with prices, in the present number. 
It would be well for the morals of the 
rising generation could these works be 
placed in every family. Much of the litera- 
ture with which the country is flooded has 
a demoralizing tendency—perverting and 
corrupting old and young. Let it be dis- 
placed by something which will tend to 
save, rather than to destroy the bodies and 
souls of mankind. 


— —— k ͤ! 
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Stems. 
Eminent Meruopist MiIxIS- 
TERS.—The Rev. Mr. C. C. Goss, of 200 
Mulberry Street, New York, has brought 
into the compass of a handsome cabinet or 
library picture—the result of a year's labor 
—the likenesses of Two HUNDRED of the 
most eminent clergymen of the Methodist 
Church. The group, with Jon WESLEY 
for ita center, is handsomely photographed, 
and sells for $5. It will be sold chiefly 
through agents, and every Methodtet 
preacher is expected to act as such. Full 
particulars as to terms, etc., may be ob- 
tained by addressing Mrs. C. C. Goss, at 
200 Mulberry Street, New York. We pre- 


dict the best success for this splendid com- 
bination picture. 


A STATESMAN OR A MILITARY 
Max For PresipentT.—Which will serve 
the nation best? It is a good thing, a 
great thing, to put the right man in the 
right place.” Then why not nominate a 


statesman for President, and appoint a 


military man to manage the army? The 
policy of America is peace, with no dis- 
turbing elements—slavery is dead. We 
can devote our undivided energies to the 
development of our immense resources; re- 
stock our docks, lakes, rivera, and seas with 
ships, work our mines, clear our forests, 
break our prairies, and think of living.“ 
With a war President, a war cabinet, and 
all the officee filled with military men, we 
should fear strife instead of thrift, and 
war instead of peace. Let us put away 
party spirit, put down party demagogues, 
and put in office only good, religious, tem- 
perate men. Then all will go well. 


THE GamBiers.—Denounc- 
ing gamblers in the newepapers will not 
stop them. Reporte of suicides by young 
men fleeced, swindled, und robbed by 
the gamblers will not abate the nuisance. 
It would be as futile to attempt to write 
them down, talk them down, or put them 
down by moral suasion, as to keep a mouse 
away from checse after tasting it. No; 
the only way to serve them is to legislate 
them down, by making such laws as will 
send them to States prison when convicted. 
Let each State do this, and the country 
would soon experience a most sensible 
relief from these human wolves. 

There is a socicty in New York, whose 
office is at 24 Duane Street, for the snp- 
pression of gambling. Let the poor picked 
geese go there and enter complaint against 
the villains who plucked them, and they 


may get redress. 


AN ILLUSTRATED AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF STANDARD 
Works on Physiognomy, Phrenology. 
Psychology, Physiology, Ethnology, Edu- 
cation, Hydropathy, etc., Just published at 
this office. This new catalogue, consisting 
of thirty-six pages, contains the full titles 
and descriptions with quotations and illus- 
trations from upward of one hundred works 
on tho above and kindred subjects, and is 
the most complete list we have ever issned ; 
will be sent by return mail, to any address, 
on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


Tur New BOULEVARD 
SKIRT.—A handsome colored skirt is now 
deemed indispensable to comfort as well 
as cconomy during the fall and winter sen- 
son, and taste and ingenuity have been at 
work devising something as an improve- 
ment on the old Balmorai—a style which, 
while retaining all the good qualities of 
that useful and sensible article of dress, 
would he better adapted to the present 
restricted style of costume. 

This desideratum has been found in the 
New Boulevard Skirt, the best, most uge- 
fal, and most beautiful colored skirt which 
has yet becn introduced. 

It is made in the gored shape, without 
plaits, and produces a most graceful en- 
semble over a small hooped skirt. It is all 
wool, warm, withont excessive weight, 
and is simply bound, or made highly orna- 
mental by effective embroidery in a border 
or detached pyramidal patterns. Green or 
purple with black, gray with scarlet em- 
broidery, are tine combinations; and also 
brown with bright blue. 

Dirt can be sponged or brushed off from 
these skirts; or they can be washed, if 
necessary, like a piece of plain cloth. 

The price is only the average of good 
Balmoral skirts, and much less than those 
which are as highly ornamented. It ranges 
from three to eight dollars; children’s 
skirts half price. The New Boulevard 
Skirt can be obtained of dealers generally. 

Wife has tried this new American inven- 
tion, and says it is splendid. She knows. 


A List or RELIGIOUS BOORS 
ADAPTED TO ALL CLASSES. Supplied 
by S. R. WELLS, 399 Broadway, N. Y. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By Rev. James Drummond. With an In- 
troduction by J. G. Holland (Timothy 
Titcomb). 12mo. $2. 

Tuer Vicarious SACRIFICE, grounded in 
the Principles of Universal Obligation. 
By Horace Bushnell, D.D. 8vo. 83 2. 


MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIANITY and on 
the Religious Questions of the Day. By 
M. Guizot. $2 

WATERS FROM THE WELL-SPRING. 
E. H. Bickersteth, A.M. $1 15. 

Tue Book anD Irs Story An admir- 
able and interesting account of the Bible 


By 


and its History. $1 75. 

CHRISTIAN Pun-osorngR. By Thomas 
Dick, D.D. 12mo. 81 75. 

LIFE or GENERAL HAvgLocKk. The 


Christian Soldier. $1. 

Divine AsrEcTS oF HUMAN Socrery. 
By Prof. F. D. Huntington. 8vo. $2 50. 

EMBLEMS, DIVINE AND Moral. By 
Francis Quarles. Cloth. $1. 

Cirncte or Human LIFE. 
Tholuck. Cloth. 8 cents. 

Nionr Tnovents. By Edward Young. 
Cloth. $1 40. 

Tne Exce.sior; or Helps to Progress 
in Religion, Science, and Literature. 
Edited by James Hamilton, D.D. 6 vols., 
illustrated. Each. $1. 

ANALOGY OF NATURAL AND REVEALED 
RLIG Ion. By Bishop Butler. 8vo. $1 70. 

APPEAL TO MATTER OF FACT AND Com- 
MON SensE. By Rev. J. Fletcher. 65 cts. 

Tus City or Sin. A charming allegory. 
By Rev. E. F. Remington, A.M. $1 40. 

Beauties OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


By Ang. 


Sclected from various authors. By Charles 
Wesley. $2 2. 
NaTuRAL THEOLOGY AND JIORA& 


Paulix x. By Dr. Paley. $1 40. 

Hannan More; or, Life in Iall and 
Cottage. With two Steel Engravings. 
By Mre. H. C. Knight. $1 2. 

HELEN MAURICE; or, the Danghter at 
Home. A narrative of every-day home 
life. Cloth. O cents. 

Happy Voices. A new masic-book for 
the home circle and school. 244 hymns 
and poetical pieces, 160 tunes. A valuable 
collection. 45 cents, 

GALLAUDET’s SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, 
with critical illustrations and remarke. 
312,000 volumes sold. Complete in 11 vols. 
$5 50. 

BæLe Dictionary. An essential help 
vo understanding God's Word. With maps 
and 250 illustrations. $1 %5. 

ANECDOTES FOR THE FAMILY AND 
SocraL CircLte. Handsomely illustrated. 
Selected by Joseph Belcher, D.D. Cloth. 
90 cents. 

Tus CHRISTIAN Graces. By J. P. 
Thompson, D.D. 16mo. §1 15. 

Tue Precious STONES OF THE HEAVEN- 
LY Founpations. Beautiful and sugges- 
tiveinthought. By Augusta Brown Ganet. 
12mo. $1 40. 

THE Moruer's Mission. Sound, pleas- 
ing, and instructive. $1 40. 

A STRING or Pearis. Embracing a 
Scripture verse and a moral reflection for 
every day in the year. 55 cents. 

SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
Fincly illuetrated. 12mo. $1 40. 

QUOTATIONS FROM THE MORAL AND 
Reuicious Ports. By Rev. Wm. Rice. 
8vo. cloth. 83 25. Umstrated, tinted 
paper, morocco. A beautifal gift book. $8. 


Copies of these works will be sent, pre- 
paid, by return post, at prices annexed. 
Address, S. R. WELLS, New York. 
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BEST Sewinc MACHINE 
Our PRRNIUAS.—Among the half dozen 
really good sewing machines, we selected 
the one we deemed the very best for general 
use. The correctness of our choice is con- 
firmed by the following: 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
SEWING-MACHINE AWARDS. 


We recently published a brief tele- 
gram from Paris, announcing the award, 
over eighty-two competitors, to Messra. 
Warren & Wuson of the Highest 
Premium, a Gold Medal, for the perfection 
of Sewing Machines, and Batton-Hole 
Machines, The following are copies of 
the official documents confirming the an- 
nouncement: 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
Paris, 1867. 
COMMISSION IMPERIALE, CHAMP-DE-MARS, 
16 July, 1867. 

Mr. R. Huntina, No. 189 Regent Street, 
London: 

Dear Sir: Replying to your inquiry, I 
beg to state that the onLY GoLD MEDAL 
for the manufacture and perfection of 
Szwyre MacHInEs and Burrox-Holx Ma- 
CHINES was awarded to Meesre. WHEELER 
& Wuaon, of New York. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Henry E. Q. D'ALIGNY, 


Member of International Jury and Reporter 
of same, 


Another letter of the same date, says: 

Dear Sir: Replying to your inquiry, I 
herewith give you the list of gold medals 
awarded to my class: 

Dupuis Er Dumesrr, for Screw Shoe 
Machines. 

WHEELER & Wi sox, New York, for the 
manufacture and perfection of their Sew- 
ing Machines and Button-Hole Machines. 

There is, aleo, in the Net of Co- 
OPERATORS,” a Gold Medal granted to Mr. 
Elias Howe, Jr., personally, as Promo 
of the Sewing Machine. ‘ 

Respectfully youre, 
Henry E. Q. D' Atieny, 
Reporter of Clasa No. 57 (Group No. 6), 
Member of the International Jury at the 
Exposition Universelle. 


Extract from Le Moniteur Universel, 
official journal of the French Empire: 


t The Wheeler & Wilson Company of 
New York, manufacturers of American 
Sewing Machines, have just received the 
Gold Medal at the Exposition Universelle, 
for the good conetruction of their ma- 
chines; the new improvement for making 
button-holes applicable to their sewing ma- 
chines; aleo, for thelr machine especially 
tor making button-holes. This award is 
accorded for the great development that 
Mesers. Wheeler & Wileon have given to 
the sewing-machine industry, in bringing 
their machines to the doors of all, by thei: 
cheapness and solid construction, which 
allows their employment with satisfaction 
in families, and with great advantage in 
work-rooms.”” l 


[For twenty-five new subscribers at $3 
each, we give one of these eewing machines, 
worth $55. Is it not worth working for? 
Reader, will you have one —Ep. A. P. J.] 


TRE GALAx. — For club 
rates at which the GaLaxy and PHRENXo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL are furniehed, see ad- 
vertisement on fourth cover page. Previ- 
ous announcements are withdrawn. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
de LEADED and charged according to the 
gace occupied, at the rate of 80 cents a line.] 


THE ADELPHI ACADEMY, 


Nos. 336, 338, & 340 ADELPHI STREET, 
BnooxLrN, L. I. 
GROWTH OF THE &CHOOL. 


Number of pupils at the re-openin 
under the new regime (Sept., 1863), 11 
Whole number of pupils for 1863-4, 23 
Whole number of pupils for 1864-5, 61 
Whole number of pupils for 1865-6, 156 
Whole number of pupils for 1866-7, 312 


This institution (hitherto ſor boys alone) 
has made itself a name for the careful sys- 
tems of instruction and training which it 
has employed. The system of physical 
training known as the Calisthenic drill, 
which it has introduced and carried to a 
high degree of excellence, is one of its 
most popular features. 

The success of this feature has been such 
an to warrant the belief that an effort to 
afford the saine advantages to girls would be 
appreciated. As a test of the adaptability 
of the drill to girls, a private class has been 
conducted during the past year in this in- 
atitution with entire success. Accordingly 
the proprietors of the Adelphi Academy 
have concluded to re-organize the school, 
and admit at the re-opening (on the 9th of 
September), boys and girls together, 
of about five to twelve years of age, te 
the Preparatory Department, and to the 
enjoyment of all its benefits, removing the 
Academic Department, which will con- 
tinue, as at present, to be exclusively for 
boys, to a new building now erecting for 
the purpose on Lafayette Avenue, corner 
Hall Street. 

Scores of letters from parents whose 
sons have enjoyed the benefits of the drill 
during the last year bear anequivocal tes- 
timony to its value. 

The intellectual training of the schoo! is 
as carefully conducted as the physical. 
There are twelve grades, under fifteen to 
twenty teachers in constant attendance. 

Pupils from a distance are accommo- 
dated with board in teachers’ families. 

Pupils crossing Fulton Ferry, from New 
York, can ride within a few steps of the 
achool by the Fulton or the Greene Avenue 
cars. Those crossing the South Ferry 
should take the Atlantic Avenue cars. 

For Circulars apply to 

LOCKWOOD & ELLINWOOD. 
Tur HXTGEIAN Howr. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for oar cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITII, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


THe Movement - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. I. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, W cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. Dz La VERONE, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hygienic Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
. Bathe, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of o first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


OFFICIAL Proor FROM PARIS. 
STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & Sons are enabled posi- 
tively to announce that they have been 
awarded THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL 
FOR AMERICAN PIANOS, this medal being 
distinctly classified first, over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which 
the following OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE of the 
President and members of the Inter- 
national Jury on Musical Instruments is 
annexed: 

Panis, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the Firet Gold Meda) for 
American Pianos hae been unanimously 
awarded to Messrs. Steinway & Sons by 
the Jury of tho International Exposition. 

First on the liet in Class X. 

MELINET, 
President of International Jury. 
GEORGES KASTNER, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep. HANSLICK, 
F. A. GEVAERT, 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, 

The original certificate, together with 
the official catalogue of awards.“ in which 
the name of Stemnway & Sons is recorded 
Arat on the list, can be seen at their Ware- 
rooms, firet floor of Steinway Hall, new 
numbers 109 and 111 East 14th Street, New 
York, Oct. 1t. 


Members 
of the 
International Jury. 


THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


TAr RiversipE MAGAZINE, 
for Young People. Fresh, Bright, Instruc- 
tive, and Entertaining. , 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Published monthly, commencing with 
January, 1867. 

Each number is attractively illustrated 
with at least one FULL-PAGE HUMOROUS 
CARTOON, by H. L. Stephene, besides 
numerous smaller engravings, interspersed 
throughout its pages. 

The reading matter is carefully selected, 
and consists of original articles by eminent 
popular writers, treating on History, 
NARRATIVES OF TRAVEL, ADVENTURES IN 
Various COUNTRIES, MANNERS AND Cus- 
TOMS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS, BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL Sxercugs, NATURAL HISTORY AND 
SCIENCE, Music AND VERSE, CHARADES, 
PUZZLES, REBUSES, ETO., ETC. 


Subscription for the year . . . $2 50 
“ „ haft 2 ꝗ 1 2 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
CLUB RATES: 

Three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10; 
ten copies, $20, and extra copy gratis. 
Single copies, twenty-five cente. The first 
number will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of twenty cente. 

Agents and canvassers wanted in every 
part of the country. 

Clergymen and teachers supplied with 
the Magazine one year for $2. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
It. 459 Broome Street, New Tork. 


— 


ALBANY Law Scnoor. The 
next Term of this School commences on 
the first Tuesday of September, 1867. 

The Professors are Hon. Ina HARRIS, 
LL.D., Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., 
Anos Duan, LL.D. 


Circulars obtained by addressing 
AMOS DEAN, 
July at. Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


New NATTONAL RELIGIOUS 
Paper.—A national religious newspaper. 
to be called THE ADVANCE,” will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tiane. The form will be what is popularly 
termed a double sheet. of cight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Fran- 
gelixt. ‘The pecunjary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended tu the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their aim being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization.“ No 
expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
reepondents at home and abroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Churches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, * THE 
ADVANCE” will contain tho latest market 


reports, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to bueiness men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 
Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leading church of the denomination at 
the West for this purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be ¢2 5D 
in advance. Advertising rates made known 
on application. Address THE ADVANCE 
co ANY, P. O. Drawer 6,874, Chicago s 
. ' Gt. 


TEACHERS.—A lady, an ex- 
perienced teacher, desires a situation as 
Governess (no objection to act also as 
private secretary), or would teach in a 
private school or seminary. She does not 
understand foreign languages well énough 
to teach them; has a good understanding 
of Mathematics, Genera! Literature, Com- 
position, Elocation, the Physical, Mental, 
and Moral Sciences. In a school or semi- 
nary, she would prefer to teach Mathe- 
matics and Elocution, or Natural and 
Mental Philosophy. Her method of teach- 
ing is thorough and philosophical. Ad- 
dress S. M., care FOWLER & WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


THe Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecillan 
Chotr, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for uso in Lodges. 

Published nnder the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalognes of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

ACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 
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Toe CHRURch UNION. — The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented receptlon 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radl- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and cqual 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favora free 
discussion by all Religionists of every 
faith, 

It will advocate a free communior. table 
for all the Lord's people, and a freo pulpit 
for all his ministers, 

It will print a ecrmon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every Issue. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beccher. 

Terms—$2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every eubscriber. Sold by Americar News 
Company at 5 cents, and by Publishers. 

Address. CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 108 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 


p Advertisements. 
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[Announcements for this or the precedi 
department must reach the hers by the 
1st of the month ing the date in which 
they are inten to appear. Terms for ade 
rertising. 3 cents a line, or $3 a 1 


ECLRCTIC MEDICAL. COLLEGE 
x the City of New York. Chartered April 


FACULTY. 


ROBERT S. NEWTON, M.D., Professor 
of Operative Surgery and Surgical 
Diseases. 

PAUL W. ALLEN, M.D., Profeseor of 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

WILLIAM W. HADLEY, M.D., Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

ISAAC SPANGLER, M.D., Professor of 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children. 

EDWIN FREEMAN, M.D., Professdr of 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 

T. HART, M.D., Professor of 
Physiolo and Pathology. 

J. LT SANDERS, M.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Organic and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

PRINCE A. MORROW, M.D., Demon- 
strator of Anatomy. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The Winter Sessisn of 1887-8 commences 
Tuesday, October 15, and continues six- 
teen weeks, 
The Spring Session commences Febry- 
ary 10, 1868. - 


Fee for a Full Course............. $105 
Matriculation Fer 5 
Demonstrator’s Fee........ essere 10 
raduation Fee seccecece . 30 
Hospital Tickets •·j ce rees 8 
Good boarding, in the vicinity of the 


College, may be had for six dollars per 
weck. 


All the Eclectic Medical books are rec- 
ommended. 
For further information apply to 
ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M.D., 


. Faculty, 
it. 17 E. Eighteenth 8t. 


FiıLTER THE WArkR— The 
beet preventive of cholera and kindred 
sickness is pure water. Get one of Me- 
Konzie’s Filters. Sent by express, with 
directions how to nae it, on receipt of $7. 

S. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway. New York.. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


Patent ROORHD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weckly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each namber contains numerons original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the fleld, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
Mechanical Movements,“ and other uee- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
liat of claims of all patents issned weckly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arta and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The colamna of the American Arlisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens óf many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mall, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
aut Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.“ Address 

Bo 5 9 & ey 
ietors e American Artisan, 
tf. we No. 189 Broadway, New York 


SOMETHING To THE Point.— 


A desirable companion, having a beautiful 
form, brilllant complexion, clear eye, an 
iron constitution, nerves of steel, and in 
every point perfection—with a pliant na- 
ture, and arrayed in new style and tasty 


wrapper. 
MME, mii Ra DIAMOND 


These Needles are made of the best 
quality of steel, best in form, best points, 
best eyes, best finish, and best in every 
particular, including the superior and con- 
venient manner tn which they are put up. 
They are made in Europe, expressly for 
our trade, and are warranted the best 
needles in the world—one of them being 
worth nearly one dozen of the ordinary 
kind. Ladies, do not fail to try these 
exquisitely snperior needles. 

rice 15 cents per paper, or 40 cents per 
100. Mailed free on receipt of price. 
It. 473 Broadway, New York. 


GUIDE ro AUTHORSHIP.—A 
valuable aid to all who desire to engage in 
literary purauits of any kind, for pleasure 
or profit. With hints on securing success 
and preparation, valuc and disposal of 
MSS. Also editing, etc. 50 cents. 

PHONOGRAPHIC HANDBOOK 
For Self- Instruction in the recently im- 
proved aud simplified art as now used by 
all practical reporters, 25 cts. 

SECRETS WORTH KNOWING. 
Tells how to make medicines, portamery, 
toilet and dental articles, soaps, vermin 
remnedive, confectionery. wines, cordials, 
syrups, cheap and delicious home bever- 
ages, manufacturers’ secrets, and many 
articles made at trifling cost and sold at 
Immense profits. 25 cts. 

ROGUES AND ROGUKERIES. 
Exposes all tricks and traps of cities, and 
all swindles and humbuys. 25 cts, 

HANDBOOK OF VENTRILOQUISM, 
and how to make the magic whistle. 18c. 
ORPHEUS C. KERR’S COMICALITIES., 
With 150 humorous illustrations. 25 cts. 

COMMON SENS: COOK BOOK. 

A practical guide for all culinary opera- 
tions, very explicit in ite directions and 
entirely reliable. Embraces a wide range 
of dishes suiting all tastes and purses. An 
attractive feature is the large number of 
savory but inexpensive dishes. 90 cts. 
HANEY’S B. B. REFERENCE BOOK. 
The standard authority on all points of the 
me, Fully illustrated. 144 Be. 15 cts. 
OW TO MAKE BAD MEMORY GOOD 
AND GOUD MEMORY BETTER. 
Shows how a wonderful power of memo 
may be acquired and any defects remedied. 
Useful to all. 15 cts. 

Sold by most booksellers, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price by 
HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI.—A MAP 
showing the Overland Mail and Express 
Routes, the progressing and proposed Pa- 
cific Railroad lines, the Forts and Military 
Stations, and much other valuable informa- 
tion relative to this interesting portion of 
our country. Size, 44 by 31 inches; pocket 
form. Mailed for $1 50. 

G. W. & C. B. COLTON & CO., 
172 William Street, New York. 


N 
MME. DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM 
oP Fasnions, 473 Broadway, New York. 
Plain and Elegantly Trimmed Patterns 
of all the Latest and most Reliable Paris 
Styles for Ladies’ and Children's Dresa. 
dies and Dressmakers may rely on 
each Pattern being Cut with Accuracy, and 
the Best and most Recherche Style, direct 
from tbe best authorities in Paris. It. 


JENKINS’ Vest-PockeT LEX- 
con, An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
S. R WELLS, New York. tf. 


AGENTS WaNTED.—$10 to 
o a day, to introduce our new patent 
TAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Price $20. It uses two threads, and makes 
the genuine Lock STITCH. All other low- 
riced machines make the CHAIN STITCH. 
Zxclusive territor ven. Send for circu- 
lars. W. G. WILSON & CO., Manufac- 
turera, Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. 3t. 


ACTIVE AGENTS can make 


from five to ten dollars daily in sellin 
Mnr. and Mrs, Lyman’s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
OUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory 
agencies apply to 
rtford, 


CULTURE FoR IIOMES AND 
ScuooLs.—What are the means by which 
the mental faculties may be beet developed 
and strengthened; how much, and when, 
and how to study ; how to acquire the art 
of rendering one's self agreeable ; what are 
the errors into which the young are likely 
to fall? What are the habits they should 
most carefully avoid? These are questions 
which have been greatly neglected. With 
scarcely a word of counsel in his whole 
scholastic course, the youth is expected to 
develop for himself mental enccess and 
social excellence. To remedy this defect 
is the design of MENTAL AND SOCIAL 
CULTURE, a Text-Book for Schools and 
Families, by L. C. Loomis, A. M., M. D., 
(President of Wheeling Female College.) 

CONTENTS: 

How to obtain Knowledge. 

Observation, Reading, Lec- 
tures, Conversation, and 
Meditation compared. 

Rules relating to Observation. 

Of Books and Reading. 

Judgment of Books. 

Of Living, Instructions, and 
Lectures, 

Rules of Improvement by Con- 
versation, 

Practical Hints — How and 
wien to Speak, and What 


to Say. 
Of Study or Mediation. 
Of Fixing the Attention. 
Of Enlarging the Capacity of 
the Mind. 
Of Improving the Memory. 
Of Self-Control. 
A Cheerful Disposition. 
. Politeness. , 
XVI. Practical Hints on Behavior. 
A convenient and valuable Manual for 
Home Study. Price 1755 Sent free by 
mail. J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Publishers, 490 Broome Street, New York. 


ven. For circulars and 
ODWIN & BETTS, 
Oct. %t. 
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Maz. DEMOREST’S CHIL- 
DREN'S Maero Dress CHART. With full 
instructions for cutting all sizes of Waists, 
Jackets, Aprons, and ks for Children, 
from one to fifteen years of age. Fifty 
cents each. 

Every mother snould possess this in- 
valuable Gnide and Model for Children's 
Dress Cutting. Mailed free. It. 


Dr. Orpway’s Last Sone 


Oer Graves of the Loved Ones Plant 
Beautiful Flowers —-may be used as a 
Song, or Song and Chorus. Embellished 
with an appropriate A htitle. This 
new composition of Dr. way's is uni- 
versally admired, and is meeting with a 
most extraordinary sale. Price 50 cents. 
Mailed postpaid. OLIVER DITSON & 
CO., Publishers, Boston, CHARLES H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


Forty-Five Opera Cuo- 


nuasrs.—A new and valuable Collection, 
from the works of Rossini, Auber, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Gounod, Verdi, Flotow, Spon- 
tini, Wagner, Herold, Bishop, Balfe, Bene- 
dict, and others, forming a valuable col- 
lection for SOCIETIES, CONVENTIONS, 


Cuorrs, Sinerme-Scnoois, CLUBS, and 
SociAl. Crrctes. By Epwin BRUCE. 
Price $800. Sent stpaid, OLIVER 
DITSO & CO., blishers, Boston. 


CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broad- 
way, New York. It. 


Maur. Dermorest’s Ladies’ 
Semi-Annual Fall and Winter 
MAMMOTH BULLETIN OF FASHIONS, 
with full description, and Ten full-sized 
Patterns of the Principal Figures. Single, 
$2 50; yearly, $4. Mailed free on receipt 
of the price, 473 Broadway, New York. 

Every Dreasmaker should have the Ele- 
gant and Reliable Plate of Fashions. it. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 


Stock.—THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND Stock BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock 5 Each num- 
ber contains thirty-six large double- column 
pages, illustrated with numerous el 

ngs. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 
HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL have established a Veterina 
Department in the colamns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailmenta or injuries of all kinds of stock. 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for a cure. These prescriptions are given 

ís, and thus every subscriber to the 

ournal has always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
ecribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of N for 50 cents. 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO. 
8.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


Mme. Demorsst’s Children’s 


Semi-Annual Spring and Summer, Fall 
and Winter 


MAMMOTH BULLETIN OF FASHIONS. 


On large, heavy Plate Paper, elegantly 
colored, and accompanied with directions 
for Making Children’s Clothes, with full 
descriptions of the figures, and Ten full- 
size Patterns of the ee aat Figures. 
Single, $1 50; yearly, $2 60. The most 
magnificent Plate of Farhions ever publish- 
ed. No dressmaker can do withont it. 
Mailed poat-free on receipt of the price. 
Every Mother and Dresemaker should 
have the Elegant and Reliable Plate of 
Children’s Fashions. No. 473 Broadway, 
New York. it. 


ImmMENSE Prices PAID FOR 
OLD Books. ; 
CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD! 

100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nasaan Street, 

New York. J. 1y. 


DEMOREST’S YouNG AMERICA, 
the best Juvenile Magazine. Every Boy 
and Girl that secs it says so; all the Press 
say ko; and Parents and Teachers confirm 
it. Do not fail to secure a copy! A good 
Microscope, with a Glass Cylinder to con- 
fine living objects, or a good two-bladed, 
pear! Pocket-knife, and other desirable 
objects, given asa Premium to each Sub- 
seriber. eae $i 50. Published b 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 478 Broad- 
kr New York. 

‘Try it Boys and Girls. Single Copies, 
15 cents, mailed free. lt. 
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Mme. DEuORRST'S EXCEL- 
BIOR Sreremu or Dress Corrine, always 
awarded the First Premium, and now used 
and indorsed by nearly all the beat Drese- 
makers in the United States. The Model 
with full instructions, $1 each. Mailed 

ee. 


Exvecrro VrralL.— DR. JE- 
ROME Kipper's Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 

etic power of any called magnetic. 

e patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in 5 
for the treatment of disease.“ Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution. — The latest improved bears the 
patent labele of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED in every 


oon of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United Slates and 
World, ehowing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 
ving fall particulars and terms. Address 
tAYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOARDING IN NEw York .— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
nees or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

Ponxran Bares, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedieh Move- 
ment Cure apes to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


Muk. Demorest’s COMBINA- 
TION SUSPENDER AND SHOULDER BRACE, 
Relieves tho Hips and Suspends the Weight 
of the Dress on the Shoulders, affording 
great Comfort; also, Expands the Chest 
and L and encou e a Gracefal 


Position. o lady or child should be 
without them. Ladies’, $1; Children’s, 
75 cents. Mailed free on receipt of the 


price. 478 Broadway, New York. it. 
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N ew Music. 


THE FELLOW THAT Looxs LIKE Mx. 
New comic tong E NERE 3c. 
. Arranged for Violin, 150. 
Danpy Par. The great Irish Song... . Sc. 
Medley for Piano, 20c. ; Violin, 15c. 
JULIANA PHEBIANA CONSTANTINA 


SILVER RurrL n Wa rz, for Piano. . De. 
GoLpgEN Waves W 4172, for Piano... .30c. 
Pappr's THE Bor. Very Popular 
Varied for Piano, 20C.; Violin, 150. 
PARADE OF 22D REGIMENT. March... . 
Pretty LITTLE SARAH; or, Seven 


Dollars a Week 85. 

Schottisch for Piano, Wc. ; Violin. 15c. 
LOVELY 48 A Schottisch for 

PIANO. cas fia waste ̃ 2A EES 20. 


For Violin, 15c. 
SILVER TRUMPETS. 


„ SuxLlenr WirHm My Hmrr.“ By 
Grosc hell ene e ees 
‘t Sue SLEEPS Tuo’ Nor a STAR” 
Beautiful eerenade by Balfe.......... 35c. 
Arranged for Guitar, 30c. 
MABEL AND GUARDS’ e 
Godfrey. Played at the Central Par 
Hp, Beautiful waits by Godfrey.. Se. 
ILDA. u wa ses 
For Violin, 15c. each. ? 
INSTRUCTION Books. For Piano, Gul- 
tar, Melodeon, Violin, Flute, Fife, 
Cornet, A eon, and Concertina ; 
/h A e 
Any of the above sent by mail, secure} 


wrapped, and free of postage, on receipt 
of marked price. 


FREDERICK BI UME, 
1125 Broadway, second door above 2th 
treet, New York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Communications. 


POP GPP PPPOE, 
Uuder this head we publish such voluntary contributions as wo 
deem suficiently luterestlug or suggestive to meilt a place bere, bat 
witbout ludorslug either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


“WORK IS THE SALT OF LIFE.” 


Tris text may be found—no matter where. Let it 
suffice to know that it is not contained in Psalm 107, 
goth verse. A few moments of well-guided reflection will 
convince every thinking mind of the truth of the asser- 
tion. Work is the salt which seasons, improves, and pre- 
serves all our enjoyments, recreations, thoughts, plea- 
sures—indeed, all our living. Without it, life is insip- 
id, unenjoynble, and becomes finally stale, and the liver 
is appropriately called by the French term Wasé. 

Work imparts to life the pungent flavor and zest which 
salt gives to all the compounds of the cuisine. But how 
if one gets too much salt in his pudding? That which 
was agreeable as a flavor becomes hateful when it rises 
to take its rank among the ingredients. Then we 
make wry faces over what we think should have heen 
entirely omitted. The only remedy seems to be to add 
more pudding. Parbleu! what becomes of those who have 
none to add, and no means of getting any? It seems to 
me, that even these are lesa to be pitied than those who 
see opportunities to change their dishes altogether, and 
would gladly season their pudding for themselves, in- 
stead of allowing fate to salt it in such a remorseless 
way, but are prevented doing so by the caprices, obsti- 
nacy, and whims of others. 

Many of the wry, crooked, soured, and twisted faces we 
meet are contorted by a continual tasting of the super- 
abundance of the salino element In their life pudding 
for each must eat his pudding if he live. If he lives not, 
what then? So, for dread of the great uncertain future, 
before which many and many a dark heavy curtain has 
been bung by man in addition to that supposed to have 
been placed there originally by the Supreme One, we 
grope along toward it strangling and choking with big, 
unmanageable lamps of salt in our throats, trying to cover 
with feigned smiles our grimaces at the horrid taste. And 
it would seem that fate is determined to serve all in 
opposition to their natural taste. Here is one who is quite 
discouraged at the sight of a dump of the obnoxious ele- 
ment, though he may unconsclously have been suffering 
from an entire lack of it for some time. He draws back, 
groans, laments, complains, tries to eat around it without 
touching it; but the dish is narrow, and he is at last 
compelled to yield to the necessity of eating it, orgive up 
his pudding. 

Another thinks it preferable to get rid of the superfin- 
ous saltness all at once, and would willingly be almost 
choked by it for a little while, provided the remainder 


might be unsalted. But ten chances to one, this eater ` 


finds the salt thoroughly and evenly mixed with every 
mouthful. By no present penance can he improve the 
future, but must work continually and continuously. 
How often might two persons be found willing to ex- 
change lives even to the minutest detail! Happy is he 
who by strength of will, energy, and well-directed effort 
forces the salt of his life to take its proper place as an im- 
proving flavor, and eats his pudding with relish and en- 
joyment as well as with a quiet conscience. OAL OARL. 


— 2638 268 — 
MIND AND MATTER. 


Wir we look around and see the variety of manifes 
tations of mind, from the idiot up to the highest human 
intellect, we are naturally led to examine into the causes 
that produce these differences. Whether these differen- 
cee arise from inherent qualities of mind or the texture 
and development of corporal organization, is the question. 
Though our finite mind may never be able to fathom 
these causes, yet they ever have been, and ever will bo, 
matters of speculation and inquiry. 

All bodies are combinations of certain elements or 
originai atoms. One combination forms a tree, another 
a horse, and another aman. The more nearly perfect 
is this combination in man, the more nearly perfect are 
the relations of his spiritual and material nature, and the 
more susceptible of improvement by impressions—hav- 
ing a perfect organ through which to observe and operate. 


The mind and body stand in perfect relation only when 
the body is composed of such elements as are appropriate. 
There are elements that should not form a part of man's 
corporal organization. To reject these, and select conge- 
nial properties out of our food, are the functions of the nu- 
tritive organs. But, by disregarding the laws of nature, 
thie foreign matter is introduced into the system, and 
when introduced and forming part of the bodily organiza- 
tion, then that organization is changed from its original 
type and design, and the relation between mind and its 


corporal organ will not be so intimate. This is proven by 


the ascending series of animals. The closer they approach 
to man in organization, the more intellect they evince. 

Poisons, and some medicines constituted of materials 
foreign to the body, can be taken in euch quantities as to 
impair reason, cloud the mind entirely, or part mind and 
matter in death. By thus obscuring the intelect, it is 
not to be taken that the identity of the mind or any of 
its functions are damaged or destroyed, because matter 
can not destroy epirit or mind, either partially or totally, 
bat that the instrument is damaged or changed through 
which mind manifests itself. In this case we see where 
foreign elements are introduced into the organic body of 
man, that they retard the operation or action of the mind. 
and that according to the amount of dross in the syetem 
is the mind obscured. These false combinations are 
acquired by bad habite, and then transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation, causing that perversion of human 
nature and the very different degrees of mental ability 
we observe every day of our lives. 

We readily adduce from the above, that God gives 
through the agency of his laws to every human being 
the same germ or embryo of mind, with the same latent 
powers and functions. That man, by disobeying the 
laws that govern his body, bas entailed upon himself the 
penalty of these laws, which are disease and derange- 
ment of bodily organs, and widened the breach between 
his mind and body — thus being disqualified to draw 
knowledge from the material world. 

It is self-evident, that if all mankind had body and 
brain organizations alike, that the manifestations of mind 
would be the same through all. The power to act 
and the ability to perform would be the same. This 
proves that our corporal organizations are deficient, and 
not the innate functions of the mind ; and ina few gener- 
ations man could be restored to his original perfection 
and prestige by a rigid observation of the laws that gov- 
ern him; and it is our duty to our God and ourselves 
to endeavor to restore the equilibrium which has been 


lost by disobeying the laws of our being. B. F. H. 
— bee 
PHRENOLOGY IN THE SOHOOL- 
ROOM. 


A WESTERN school-teacher writes us the following: 


Dear EDITOR: I am a constant reader of the JOURNAL, 
and desire, through its columns, to say a few words con- 
cerning it, and the science it so nobly advocates. About 
two years ago I purchased a copy at a news depot—this 
was not the first copy that I ever saw, but it was the first 
copy that I ever paid much attention to. I took it home 
and read it through attentively. Its 
with useful information concerning subjecte of which it 
behooves every man, woman, and child to become ac- 
quainted. It is true, some of the terms were new to me, 
and therefore I conid not fully comprebend their mean- 
ing. I knew nothing about the names of the faculties 
and tbe location of their organs; but this difficulty was 
soon obviated by purchasing one of your Sclf-Instructors 
and large-size Phrenological Busts, which I placed in m 
study, and whenever I had any leisure time, I devoted it 
to the science of Phrenology; thus in less than three 
months I became familiar with the name and location of 
every organ. I continued to study it, and every day its 
truths became more and more impressed upon my mind. 
I have made many practical observations both on myself 
and fellow-men, and in a thousand cases have I seen the 
science of Phrenology verified. My occupation is school 
teaching, and nover could I so fully understand the dif- 
ferent dlepositions and inclinations of children; never 
comd I so easily and successfully govern a school, as 
when I obtained a knowledge of this important science. 
Every teacher in the land should make it a study, and all 
young men, and women too, who would have a safe star 
to guide them through the journey of life, who wonld 
aspire to health, wealth, and happiness, should acquire 
a knowledge of this important branch of education. 

Respectfully yours, J. W. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Such is the experience of all precoptors who have 
taken the time and pains to investigate and apply the 
principles of Phrenology. 
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` CURE OF CANCER. 


[Wr insert the following interesting case of cancer 
cured, not only because it seems Important, but because 
we have been well aéquainted with the patient and his 
family for more than twenty years, and have received 
this statement in writing, for publication.] 

When about fifty years of age (a.D. 1836), there ap- 
peared near the outer corner of my left eye a small scab, 
which slowly enlarged and soon became painful, attendod 
with a constant itching, or rather a twitching sensation. 
Feeling anxious about it, I applied to a physician in 
Hartford, Conn., who said it was a cancerous affection, 
bat advised me to let it alone and give it no medical 
treatment. As the affected place continued to enlarge 
and the irritation increased, I applied to another physi- 
cian, who attempted to cure it by applying caustic, which 
treatment proved an injury instead of a benefit. The 
sore increased in size, epreading over the temple, eating 
off both lids of the eye, discharging matter constantly, 
destroying the sight of the eye, and causing almost in- 
sufferable pain. Thus matters stood at the end of ‘twenty 
years’ affliction, and I had reached the age of scventy. 
I had up to that time consulted six physicians, from 
none of whom did I receive any relief. The cancer now 
assailed the substance of the eye-ball, eating it out 
entirely. The sore spread over the temple to the size of 
the palm of my hand, and below the eye about three 
quarters of an inch. 

I then applied to an eminent physician in New York 
(Dr. Biake), and remained under bis treatment one year 
without any benefit, but rather grew worse. I now gave 
up all hope of recovery, ceased taking medicines, and 
merely washed the affected part often in cold water. 
Daring the summer of 1865, it had become so painful that 
I slept but little, was very weak and nervous, was con- 
fined to my bed most of the time, and expected soon to 
die; my friends thinking I could not live till the follow- 
ing spring. 

In the month of August, 1865, I heard of a remarkable 
cure of a cancer by the use of a tea made from common 
red field clover. Thinking it was at least harmless, I 
used it as a common beverage, making it very strong, 
and also washed the eye with the same. In less than 
two months, to my utter astonishment, the pain entirely 


ceased, and the gore began to heal at the inner corner of 
the eye. The healing process went on rapidly until the 
eye socket was healed over, forming a skin as amooth as 
at on my cheek, and the rednees is now gone. The 
sore on the temple is also healed. There is not over my 
eye even the semblance of a scar, and but a few scars 
remain on the temple. My sleep is now sweet, my 
appetite good, am more fleshy n ever before, my 
eneral health was never better, and I think I have as 
ew infirmities, and am as hale and hearty as any man of 
my age, which is now eighty years. 
EsT HARTFORD, Conn. TRUMAN WOODFORD. 


[Whether it was the clover tea and clover wash which 
put the patient in the way of recovery, or whether the 
disease had already exhausted itself, may never be 
known; such testimonials, however, will . have their 
influence. Calomel and other drugs of a »usonoue in- 
ture would only aggravate such a case ard haaten the 
exit of the sufferer. Clover tea or pure soft water would 
at least not obstruct the processes of nature, and the 
work of repair could go on.] 

— ee 


LL NOT FORGET. 


BY MRS, WILED@ON. 


No! I'll not forget thee, darling, 
Though thy bed be lowly made, 
And the daisies on thy borom 
With the summer's bloom will fade. 
Though our little one may never 
Breathe again a father’s name, 
Yet Pll not forget thee, darling, 
Yet IT love thee all the same! 


No! I'll not forget thee, darling, 
Though the coffin clatina thec now, 

With the earth upon thy boeom, 
And the dust upon thy brow. 

Though the pallid lips may nev ur 
Ope again my heart to cheer, 

Yet I'll ne'er forget to love thee, 
Dearest, as I loved thee hsre ! 


- =m m — 
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THE WALTER GRAPE. 


THE WALTER GRAPE. 


We have received the following description of this 
new variety of grape from the producer. : 

It ls a seedling of the Delaware crossed with Diana. 
It was originated by A. J. Caywood, of Modena, Ulster 
Connty, N. Y., and is now owned by Ferris & Caywood, 
of Ponghkeepefe. It was moved to Poughkecpste, N. Y., 
in the spring of 1868, then being five years old, the main 
stem measuring one inch in diameter, and having fruited 


three times. The soll in which it first grow was about 


seven inches deep, underlaid with an almost impermeable 
mixture of blue clay and gravel. It now stands in a dry 
situation, soil a slaty loam, and is bearing the sixth 
time. The Walter was the only one of twenty-seven 
vinos raised from the crossed cluster that bore fruit, 
excepting one of the samc lot standing near it, that four 
years ago bore two berries, but has never borne since. 
It much resembles the Delaware, as did all of them. The 
Walter is so perfect a mixture of the Delaware and Diana 
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that most of the leading hortieulturists of the conntry 
have declared it difficult to decide which it most 
resembles. In growth the vine eurpasses the Diana, the 
wood appearing in every particular like an overgrown 
Delaware. Persons unacquainted with its leaf could not 
distinguish it from the Delaware under a glans. Out of 
doors its leaves are more lobed than those of the Dels- 
warc, while they are as large as the largest Concord, and 
fleshy and leather-like, but a little darker green beneath 
and on the surface than its parent, the Delaware, and as 
free from down on the under side of the leaf as that 
varicty. It has never yet ehown mildew. In bunch and 
berry it is a medium between the Delaware and the 
Diana, some berries being as large as thoec of the latter. 
The cluster in shape differs from the Delaware very little, 
if any. The berries are globular, and not a particle of 
pungent acid can be found in it. It is highly charged 
witb sugar thronghout the flesh, and the seeds are small, 
and from one to two in number. When the sugary sub- 
stance which adheres to the skin is drawn off with the 
tongu-. it is left as thin as that of the Delaware, and this 
skin also can be generally eaten, as it is fully as rich as 
the skin of a raisin. 

Grapes of this sort are converted into raisins readily, 
if placed in any dry situation indoors or out. We now 
have a few raisins two years old. The vine is a great 
bearer, and needs thinning. It ripens in this vicinity by 
the 20th of August, but ripe berries have been plucked 
as early as the 6th. 

Mr. Caywood in a communication addreseed to us 
says: As you know, I have said many good things for 
this grape, and expect that I shall be arraigned before 
the horticnitural world if my statements are not true, I 
will say, in view of my responelbility, what I may have 
said before, that it has but one fault, vig.: it is, like its 
parents, too compact in the cluster, notwithstanding the 
statement in the November number of the /orticulturist 
that it was too loose. J did not intend to publish a do- 
ecription of this grape so soon, but have felt compelled 
to it by the strictures of Penn Yan and others.” 

The Modena, the black grape that was exhibited with 
the Walter at Cleveland last fall, is an accidental seedling 
of the Concord, the seame age of the Walter, originated at 
the same place, within a few rods of it, and passed 
through the same changes, and is now growing near it, 
but has never fully recovered. We have young vines of 
both it and the Walter from which we hope soon to eee 
better clueters. The leaf is a little darker than the Con- 
cord, and considerably wrinkled in the center, which caps 
it elightly. The vine in every other particular so nearly 
resembles the Concord, that a further description is un- 
neceseary. The cluster is not often shonldered. and is 
broad at the base and tapering. It is mach sweeter than 
the Concord, has less of the American aroma and foriness 
than its parent, and ripens with the Hartford Prolific. 


Workine CREAT.— What does Satan pay 
you for swearing?” asked one gentleman of 
another. 

“He don’t pay me anything,” was the reply. 

“Well, you work cheap; to lay aside tlie 
character of a gentleman; to inflict so much 
pain on your friends and civil people; to saffer; 
and lastly to risk losing your own precious 
soul—and all for nothing, you certainly do work 
cheap—very cheap indeed.” 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centere there; 
To none man seems Ichoble, but to man.— Tonng. 


GENERAL CURTIS. 


Benorp a manly man! broad, high, 
liberal, grand! Most men develop par- 
ticular qualities of mind or traits of 
character by which they become known. 
One is inventive, and his name goes 
down to posterity connected with a, 
ècrew, a lever, a steam engine, or a 
sewing machine. Another is artistic, 
and with his chisel works rough stone 
into the exquisite statue that we see and 
admire; or with his pencil almost 
makes the canvas breathe with life. 
One has a gift or a genius for playing 
chess, and becomes known for this. 
Another for taming or subduing vicious 
horses. Another for walking on a rope. 
Another composes immortal music—and 


thus writes his name on the page of 
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PORTRAIT OF GENERAL SAMUEL RYAN CURTIS. 


history. One composes a poem, which 
all the world repeats—and Ais name is 
connected with “sweet home.” One 
discovers a continent—and the name of 
Columbus can never die. Coming down 
to lesser persons, we find men becoming 
famous as rogue catchers, play actors, 
clowns, showmen, balloonists, gymnasts, 
money-getters, misers, gamblers, thieves, 
lock-pickers, robbers, murderers, and 
assassins. Indeed, there are fellows who 
pride themselves on these things. It is 
a very low ambition—human nature not 
only unregenerated but awfully pervert- 
ed—still, by perseverance, men some- 
times become famous or notorions in 


some one thing on a very small capital 
of brains. 

Not so with the subject of our sketch. 
He was at once a philosopher, a scholar, 
a statesman, and a soldier. Something 
like Washington in temperament and in 
patriotism, like Franklin in science and 
in philosophy, like Webster in argument, 
like Clay in eloquence, and like Jefferson 
and Jackson in comprehensiveness and 
in executiveness. He was, in short, one 
of the most marked men among us. But 
he was one of the most modest, mild, 
gentle, just, and steadfast of men. He 
was kindly, hopeful, humble, devotional, 
affectionate, and loving. Then why was 
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he not more famous, more widely known? 
Simply because he was too broad, liberal, 
generous, and NATIONAL to become a 
mere political partisan. He was not 
“available” for corrupt or party pur- 
poses. It was only the few who knew 
him best that could appreciate him most. 
Temperate, honest, intelligent, honorable, 
circumspect, he moved among common 
men like a grand chief or patriarch 
whose duty it was to correct, advise, 
instruct, and to direct. 

But had he no faults? Fewer than 
most men, and only such as are common 
to the best. He was human, therefore 
fallible. But with such specimens of 
humanity among us, we may take 
courage, and feel assured of the possi- 
bilities to which the race may attain. 

The following, though lengthy, will be 
read with interest, giving, as it does, a 
history of important events connected 
with the life of one so true, so noble, 
and so good. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The late General Samuel Ryan Curtis was 
born near the village of Champlain, in north- 
eastern New York, February 3d, a.p. 1805. 
While yet an infant his family emigrated to 
Licking County, Ohio, settling at Newark. 
The correctness of the preceding statement is 
assured by a reference to the family Bible rec- 
ord of his father, and by the statements of 
all the elder members of his family. 

The father and grandfather of Curtis were 
Revolutionary soldicrs, the former having been 
a sergeant of dragoons during the later, and 
the latter a captain during the carlier period 
of the war. The Gencral was the youngest of 
a large family of sons and daughters, nearly 
all of whom survive him. His two brothers 
became lawyers in Ohio, and much of the 
Gencral’s life was occupied in the practice 
of the law. He was educated at West Point, 
where he graduated July Ist, 1831. At the 
military academy his record was excellent, 
and he was made the commander of his class. 
After graduating he was appointed Brevet 
Second Lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry, 
and served for a time in Arkansas, and at Fort 
Gibson in the Indian Territory, but resigned 
June 30th, 1832, and engaged in civil engineer- 
ing in Ohio. In 1833 he resided at Mansfield, 
where he raised an infantry company, the 
“Mansfield Blues,” distinguished for its per- 
fection in tactics. For a time he was occupied 
as a civil engineer on the “ national road,” and 
from April, 1837, to May, 1839, he officiated as 
chief engineer of the “ Muskingum River Im- 
provement.” By a system of locks and dams 
he rendered the river navigable from its 
mouth, at Marietta, to Zanesville, a distance 
of over one hundred mile3, besides affording a 
vast amount of valuable water power at va- 
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rious points along the stream. In this office 
Curtis rendered himsclf very useful and ex- 
tremely popular. Being a Whig in politics, he 
was removed by the opposition party to make 
room for a Democratic successor. A large 
number of young Democrats, who were em- 
ployed under him, signed a testimonial of 
regret at his removal, but were notified that 
they must withdraw their names or lose their 
positions for this act of disrespect to the dom- 
inant party. But onc obeyed the demand, and, 
accordingly, the others were removed on ac- 
count of their professed friendship to their 
chief. In 1841 he was admitted to the bar, 
and engaged in legal practice at Wooster, 
where he resided until the beginning of the 
Mexican war. 

On May 20th, 1846, he was appointed Adju- 
tant-General of Ohio, specially to muster into 
service Ohio volunteers for the Mexican war. 
On the 25th of the next month, although a 
prominent Whig, and against a strong opposi- 
tion, he was elected Colonel of the Third 
Regiment of Ohio Infantry, by the regimental 
officers, a large majority of whom were Demo- 
crats. He remained colonel until the regiment 
was mustered out of service in 1847. Much to 
their chagrin, he and his regiment arrived in 
Mexico too late to take part in any battles. 
Colonel Curtis, however, served honorably and 
capably as civil and military Governor of 
Matamoras, and subsequently of the cities of 
Camargo, Monterey, and Saltillo. When Gen- 
eral Taylor was surrounded, and fought the 


battle of Buena Vista, Colonel Curtis organized 


aud commanded a column of twelve hundred 
men, and went from Camargo in pursuit of 
General Urrea, driving him, with five or six 
thousand irregular Mexican troops, before him 
for several days, thereby opening a line of 
communication with General Taylor, whom 
he met at Remas, near Monterey. After his 
regiment was mustered out of service, the 
Colonel remained in Mexico by order of Gen- 
eral Taylor, serving on the staff of General 
Wool until the close of the war, when be re- 
turned to Ohio and resumed his legal pursuits. 

In 1847 he accepted the position of chief 
engineer of the Desmoines River Improve- 
ment,“ in Iowa, and removed to Keokuk, 
always afterwards regarded by him as his 
home, and where he also engaged in legal 
practice. It was intended to render the Des- 
moines River navigable from its mouth, near 
Keokuk, to the city of Desmoines, the State 
capital. But after the accomplishment of 
much labor, the enterprise, owing to its great 
expense and the cheapness and growth of the 
railroad system, has been abandoned. From 
1850 to 1853 Colonel Curtis served as engineer 
in charge of the harbor improvement and 
other public works at St. Louis, Missouri. 
The encroachments of the Mississippi on the 
Ilinois shore had threatened to open a new 
channel through a series of lakes and ponds, 
which would have made St. Louis an inland 
city, several miles distant from the river. The 
plans of several engineers had secmed unnvail- 
ing to prevent the impending calamity. Cur- 
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tis succeeded, with sand bags, in building a 
dike connecting Bloody Island with the II- 
linois shore, and thus permanently diverted 
the channel of the river to the Missouri side, 
securing to St. Louis a depth of water always 


navigable by the largest river boats. 


From 1853 to 1855 he acted as chief engineer 
of several railroad lines leading through In- 


diana, Illinois, and Iowa, under the name of the 
“American Central Railroad; and for these 
companies, in 1853, he indicated the probable 
central route of a Pacific railroad through the 
great Platte Valley in Nebraska, commencing 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, substantially as the 
road has since been constructed. In 1855 he 
was elected Mayor of Keokuk, and devoted 
his energies to the local improvements of the 


city oť his residence. For many years he 


strongly and constantly advocated the con- 
struction of a steamboat canal, twelve miles 
long, around the Desmoines Rapids, a com- 
plete impediment to navigation in the Missis- 
sippi, terminating at Keokuk. The Govern- 
ment has spent many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in vain attempts to clear out the 
channel, on a plan originated by Robert E. 
Lee. At length this scheme has been ahan- 
doned, and the plan for a canal, as originated 
by Curtis, is recognized and adopted as the only 
means of overcoming the obstacle. 


In 1856 Colonel Curtis took a prominent 
part in the organization of the Republican 
party, and was elected to represent the first of 
the two congressional districts of Iowa in the 
Thirty-fifth Congress, and was afterward re- 
elected to the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
Congress for the same district, which then 
comprised nearly the southern half of the 
State. In Congress he was a prominent mem- 
ber of the lower house, serving as one of the 
standing committee on military affairs, and as 
chairman of the committee on the Pacific Rail- 
road. He introduced a bill for the construc- 
tion of this road by the central or Platte Yal- 
ley route, with branches at each end, entirely 
similar to the bill finally passed by Congress, 
which owed much of its success to the pre- 
viously applied energies of Curtis. 

During the recesses of Congress, it was his 
custom to visit the several portions of his dis- 
trict and address his constituents on the poli- 
tical issues of the day. While at Council 
Bluffs, in the summer of 1858, occurred the 
Indian war in Nebraska. Colonel Curtis, leav- 
ing his district, served as volunteer aid on the 
staff of Gencral Thayer during the campaign. 

At the beginning of the secession troubles 
in Congress, Curtis was a member of the Com- 
promise Committee, of which Tom Corwin was 
chairman. He also represented lowa in the 
celebrated “ Peace Conference,” of which John 
Tyler was president, and which failed to pre- 
vent civil war. In the House and in the con- 
ference he advocated honorable terms of ad- 
justment; but foresecing the certainty of civil 
war, he early and constantly urged the most 
extensive and efficient military preparations 
for the impending conflict. 

When Sumter fell, Curtis, then at Keokuk, 
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started immediately for Washington. On ar- 
riving at Philadelphia, he heard of the troubles 
in Baltimore and the destruction of railroad 
bridges, cutting off communication with the 
national capital. The New York Seventh 
Regiment” was about taking passage by sea 
for Washington; carpet sack in hand, he 
pressed through the crowd and reachcd the 
boat. The presence of a man in the costume 
of a civilian excited considerable suspicion, 
but satisfactory explanations were made, and 
Curtis was appointed a volunteer aid to 
Colonel Lefferts. During the voyage to An- 
napolis his advice was very useful; and on the 
advance to Washington he marched day and 
nfght on foot, and in the front, his counsel as 
an old soldier and an engincer being of great 
value, and materially contributing to the suc- 
cess of the expedition. For these services he 
Was unanimously elected an honorary member 
of the New York Seventh Regiment, Colonel 
Lefferts affixing the badge of honor, with gen- 
erous acknowledgments for the assistance he 
had rendered. 

On arriving in Washington, Curtis called on 
General Scott and the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy, informing them of the great excite- 
ment in the loyal States, and the troubles in 
Maryland, which had been detailed to him by 
Governor Hicks in Annapolis. He also visited 
the Quartermaster and Commissary-Generals, 
and advised them of the rush of troops toward 
Washington and the great preparations that 
would be needed for their comfort and sus- 


tenance. Receiving authority to assist in the 


organization of Iowa troops, he returned to 
Keokuk. 

During his absence the First, Second, and 
Third Iowa regiments of infantry had been 
ordered to rendezvous, and had arrived at 
Keokuk, and the First (three months) Regiment 
had elected its officers. Curtis had also suc- 
ceeded in obtaining arms for the first two regi- 
ments from Governor Yates, at Springfield, III. 

On the ist of June, 1861, the Second Regi- 
ment (the first regiment of three years’ volun- 
teers), by the unanimous vote of its officers and 
men, elected Curtis its colonel. He immedi- 
ately commenced drilling and perfecting the 
organization of his regiment. To his energy 
and military knowledge was it indebted for 
the honor of having the first dress parade, and 
of being the first of all Iowa regiments to leave 
the State for the seat of war. 

At midnight on June 13th a dispatch was 
received from General Lyon asking Colonel 
Curtis to move to Hannibal, and to seize and 
occupy the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 
Before daybreak his regiment was embarked 
and moving down the Mississippi; ammunition, 
cartridge-boxes, and other necessary accoutre- 
ments being given the men for the first time, 
on the boat. On arriving at Hannibal, the 
regiment, with part of the Sixteenth Illinois 
Infantry, was quickly distributed over the rail- 
road as far west as Brookfield, and being rapidly 
followed by the First Iowa Infantry, was on 
the morning of the 14th pushed forward to St. 
Joseph, two hundred miles west of Hannibal, 


and then occupied by a few companies of 
regulars. The important towns, bridges, and 
strategic points were soon occupied by detach- 
ments and guard parties, and national suprem- 
acy was at once firmly established throughout 
north Missouri, with the loss of but two rebel 
lives and with no Union loss. The movement 
had been executed just in time to prevent the 
burning of the railroad bridges by the orders 
of Sterling Price. Colonel Curtis assumed com- 
mand of the whole line of road, and devoted 
his energies to breaking up rebel organizations 
and preserving order, and in two wecks’ time 
had entirely subducd all open rebellion, the 
signs of which were everywhere conspicuous 
on his arrival. Having completely won the 
esteem of all in his regiment, on the 30th of 
June he left it forever as its colonel. He was 
still a member of the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
and hastened to Washington to attend the 
extra session of July 4th, 1861, where he desired 
to urge some important modifications of military 
law. He advocated the adoption of a plan for 
a volunteer army both in time of peace and 
war, securing harmony among our forces by a 
system that would exclude all distinctions and 
consequent jealousies between regulars and 
volunteers. His views were in part adopted 
by equalizing the term of service, pay, and 
emoluments in both classes of our army, and 
by extending the opportunities of regular 
offleers to secure promotion in the volunteer 
service. While he was in Washington occurred 
the first terrible battle of Bull Run. Hearing 
of the disastrous retreat of the Union army, he 
went at once to the field and did all in his 
power to turn defeat into victory. At this 
session of Congress he was, on the recom- 
mendation of General Scott, appointed Brigadier 
General of Volunteers, his commission dating 
from May 17th, 1861. Resigning his seat in 
Congress, he was ordered to report for duty to 
General Fremont, then commanding the West- 
ern Department at St. Louis. 

General Curtis arrived at St. Louis in August, 
1861, and was ordered to organize a camp of 
instruction. The camp was first organized at 
Jefferson Barracks, but, for greater convenience 
and better accommodation, it was on Septem- 
ber 12th removed to Benton Barracks, in the 
outskirts of St. Louis, where Curtis assumed 
command. Troops were at this time pouring 
into St. Louis. Public enthusiasm was at its 
height, and thousands were rushing to serve 
under Fremont. The work of organization, 
and of drilling and disciplining the raw mass 
of volunteers was a vast and arduous task 
which the General well and faithfully per- 
formed. 

While he was still in command at Benton 
Barracks, Fremont left St. Louis for Jefferson 
City, and assumed command of the “ Army of 
the West.” During the absence of Fremont, 
Curtis was placed in command of St. Louis. 
At this time arose the cry which finally resulted 
in the removal of Fremont and the substitution 
first of Hunter and afterward of Halleck in 
command of the Western Department. The 
determination to change commanders imposed 
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upon Curtis some very delicate and intricate 
duties. He was consulted by Mr. Lincoln as 
to the state of affairs in Missouri and the policy 
of a change of commanders, and subsequently 
it devolved upon him to notify the several 
officers of the change, to preserve order, and to 
check all undue popular outbreaks. 

When Halleck assumed command of his new 
“Department of the Missouri,” Curtis was for 
a time retained in command of the “ District of 
St. Louis.” His command extended over the 
troops for fifty miles around St. Louis, except 
the troops at Benton Barracks, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. His knowledge of the 
topography, people, and condition of the De- 
partment was of great use to Halleck, and the 
regulation of the steamboat commerce on the 
Mississippi occupied considerable of his at- 
tention. 

In the mean time Sterling Price was roving 
over southwestern Missouri with his rebel 
army of “ Missouri State Guards,” and it was 
determined by Halleck to drive him completely 
from the State. 

General Curtis was sent to Rolla to assume 
command of the “ southwestern district of 
Missouri,” which included nearly all the south- 
western country as far as it could be penetrated 
from St. Louis, and contained in all about 
15,000 Union troops. On December 26, 1861, 
just five years preceding the day of his death, 
Curtis first assumed command of those troops 
whose brilliant actions first rendered his name 
distinguished in military history. He found 
everything in very poor order for taking the 
field. The army was encumbered with useless 
baggage, many changes were to be made, and 
new troops obtained to replace others with- 
drawn, while almost nothing was known of 
the real position or force of the enemy more 
than a hundred miles distant in the wildcrness. 
An expedition of cavalry was at once sent 
reconnoitering toward Price, who was found 
to be in Springfield. In the mean time every- 
thing was rapidly being prepared for a long 
campaign. 

About the 10th of February the army was 
ready to move. An advance was rapidly made 
through Marshfield to Pierson's Creek, eight’ 
miles from Springfield, where the first skirmish 
occurred with Price’s army on the 13th. On 
the same night Price evacuated Springfield 
and retreated south. On the next day Curtis 
occupied Springfield, and at once stripping his 
army of everything that could possibly be 
spared, commenced a close pursuit of Price, 
through the woods and ravines of the Ozark 
Mountains, which lasted for more than one 
hundred miles, and was almost continuous for 
three days and nights. Several severe engage- 
ments occurred, the Arkausas line was passed 
by Union troops for the first time during the 
rebellion, and a battle was fought at Sugar 
Creek, Arkansas, on February 17th, in which 
the rebels, who had been reinforced by a part 
of Ben. McCulloch's command, were defeated 
and driven first to their stronghold of “ Cross 
Hollows,” and afterward south of the Boston 
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Mountains. Fayetteville and Bentonville in 
northwestern Arkansas were captured, and our 
army was allowed to rest after its long and 
wearisome march in midwinter of over two 
hundred miles, Sigel’s two divisions being 
encamped near Bentonville, Carr's division at 
Cross Hollows, and Davis’ division at Sugar 
Creck, three points from twelve to cighteen 
miles distance from each other. Sugar Creek, 
to the rear of Bentonville and Cross Hollows, 
had been selected by Curtis as the best of 
several points for a general engagement, which 
he now considered as impending. 

Such was the situation when, on March 5th, 
Curtis, then at Cross Hollows, heard of the 
advance of the combined rebel armies of Price, 
McCulloch, Pike, and McIntosh, reinforced by 
large numbers of irregular troops, numbering 
about 40,000 men, all under the command of 
Earl Van Dorn. The whole Union army, 
numbering scarcely 10,000 men, was at once 
ordered to concentrate at Pea Ridge, on Sugar 
Creek, to resist the attack. On the 6th, Sigel, 
with a small detachment of about 600 men, 
was attacked and surrounded by the enemy 
near Bentonville, while in the rear of his divi- 
sion, which had marched to Pea Ridge. He 
made a gallant running fight for about seven- 
teen miles, and cut his way through the rebel 
armies, arriving safely at Sugar Creek about 
nightfall. On the 7th and 8th the action be- 
came general, and was fought with terrible 
pertinacity and bloodshed on the part of both 
armies. The rebel leader was so confident of 
success that he had planted his whole army on 
the north of Curtis, thus endeavoring to cut 
off all retreat to Missouri. But the rebel Gen- 
erals Ben McCulloch, McIntosh, and Slack 
were killed in action on the 7th, and the rebel 
armies, deprived of these leaders and suffering 
a tremendous loss, were completely defeated 
on the 8th by the superior gencralship of Cur- 
tis. They fled in complete rout, leaving the 
Union army encamped on the battle-field. 
The Union loss was only about 1,500 in killed, 
wounded, and missing; but the broken frag- 
ments of the rebel armics suffered so terribly 
that they were no longer able to contend for 
the possession of Arkansas. The commands 
of Price and Van Dorn therefore sought shel- 
ter with the army of Beauregard, cast of the 
Mississippi, at Corinth, leaving Curtis in un- 
disputed possession of southwestern Missouri 
and northern Arkansas. 

Many efforts were made to give the glory of 
the victory of Pea Ridge to Sigel, by rumors 
of his superior gencralship, and statements 
that Curtis, in despair, had abandoned the 
command to Sigel. It is only necessary to 
read the official reports of Curtis and Sigel, as 
well as the division commanders, Osterhaus, 
Asboth, Carr, and Davis, to understand that 
the command of Sigel took comparatively a 
small share in the battle, the hardest fighting 
having been done by the 3d and 4th divisions, 
under Davis and Carr, and under the imme- 
diate supervision of Curtis. These divisions 
were first attacked by the enemy, and were 
long hard pressed before Sigel’s command 
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could be brought to their assistance. General 
Sigel hearing these rumors, with the spirit of 
a true soldier addressed u letter to Curtis, 
which was afterward published, in which he 
entirely denied these charges, and nobly gave 
the chief credit of the hard-won victory to 
Gencral Curtis. Almost immediately after the 
battle, Sigel, being in ill health, left the army of 
the Southwest. Ile never returned, being next 
ordered to Virginia. In the meanwhile Cur- 
tis encamped at Cross Timber Hollows, on the 
State line, to recruit his forces, take care of 
his wounded, and prepare for another long 
march of more than three hundred miles to 
the eastward, through Missouri and Arkansas, 
and southward along White River to Helena, 
on the Mississippi. 

In March, 1862, Curtis was made major-gen- 
eral of volunteers, and while encamped at 
Cross Timber Hollows he learned of the sud- 
den death of his daughter in St. Louis. The 
victorious General, but afflicted father, was 
unable to attend her death-bed or funeral. 
Duty demanded his presence in the field. 

His army was now in the remote north- 
western corner of Arkansas. To render it of 
further avail it must be brought nearer the 
enemy. About the ist of April the march was 
resumed in an easterly direction to West 
Plains, Missouri, over the wild and difficult 
roads of the Ozark Mountains. At West Plains 
the army turned south and arrived at Bates- 
ville, Arkansas, about the 1st of May. It had 
been intended to assist in the capture of Mem- 
phis, or of Little Rock, but much rain, swollen 
streams, and bad roads prevented either of 
these movements. At 8 ders Curtis was 
suddenly called to reinforce Halleck at Corinth 
with most of his infantry. Two divisions, 
under Davis and Asboth, were accordingly 
sent to Halleck, and Curtis was reinforced by 
the arrival of a division under Steele from 
Pilot Knob. He now reorganized his army in 
three divisions, commanded by Steele, Carr, 
and Osterhaus. Memphis having been cap- 
tured, several attempts were made to send 
supplies by steamboats up White River to the 
army of Curtis; but these expeditions were re- 
pulsed by the enemy or delayed by low water, 
until Curtis determined to move down White 
River to some point wherc they could reach 
him. About the last of June, therefore, he 
abandoned his communications overland with 
loyal territory and started on his hot and 
weary march through an enemy’s country. 
Skirmishes and hostile meetings with the 
enemy were frequent, a large number of newly- 
arrived Texan Rangers constantly annoying 
the front. The roads were frequently bar- 
ricaded by fallen timber, and everything pos- 
sible was done by the enemy to cripple the 
movements of the army. After leaving Jack- 
sonport it was hoped to mect gunboats at 
Augusta. The army moved down the east 
bank of White River to Augusta, where it 
arrived on July 4th, finding no gunboats. A 
detour eastward from White River now be- 


came necessary, to avoid cypress swamps ncar. 


the mouth of Cache River. On July 8th oc- 
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curred the battle of Bayou de Cache.“ 


force in the rear, were defeated by our ad- 
vance, numbering about six hundred. Con- 
tinuing the march, Curtis arrived at Claren- 
don, on White River, on the 9th, where he 
learned that gunboats escorting supply steam- 
ers had been but the day before, and being 
unable to hear from him had departed down 
the river. The army was now almost without 
supplies, hundreds of miles from its late base 
of operations, and in an enemy's country, 
Where there was almost nothing upon which 
to subsist. The only possible course to in- 
sure safety was adopted. Curtis immediately 
marched his command, followed by hundreds 
of liberated contrabands, a distance of sixty 
miles, to Helena, on the Mississippi, where he 
arrived on the #4th of July, having completed 
a march of over five hundred miles from Rolls, 
Missouri. Sherman’s march to the sea,” at a 
later period, affords the only parallel, during 
the rebellion, to this long and difficult march 
of the army of Curtis through an almost un- 
settled wilderness, and involving an abandon- 
ment of all communication with the loyal 
regions in the rear, and an entire change of 
base after moving hundreds of miles, com- 
pletely surrounded by the enemy. By the 
time all the command had reached Helena, 
boats with supplies had been obtained from 
Memphis, one hundred miles above, and the 
army rested from its long march, garrisoning 
the important point of Helena, then the ad- 
vance post on the line of federal occupation of 
the Mississippi. 

The army was now increased by the addi- 
tion of a division under Hovey. Curtis en- 
gaged in several expeditions down the Missis- 
sippi, and up the Yazoo and Arkansas rivers, 
The expeditions captured a large number of 
boats, arms, and rebels. A fort in the vicinity 
of Vicksburg was taken and its guns were 
spiked. The steamer Fair Play, with a cargo 
of improved English muskets, which had just 
run the blockade, was also captured while en 
route to the enemy. 


Helena was an attractive point to cotton 
buyers, and consequently it soon swarmed with 
them. All manner of fraud and corruption 
began to prevail. To preserve order and pre- 
vent dealings with the enemy, Curtis wag com- 
pelled to interfere with the speculators and 
break up most of their traffic. This excited 
the malice of some, whd accused him of favor- 
ing his friends and improperly engaging in the 
business himself. This charge became wide- 
spread, and was finally investigated at the re- 
quest of General Curtis. His enemies made 
many efforts to convict him of participating in 
the trade, but no evidence could be found to 
sustain their charges, and the papers in the 
case were finally placed before President Lin- 
coln, who expressed himself satisfied of the 
entire innocence of General Curtis. 

In the midst of his military career, General 
Curtis still retained his interest in the Pacific 
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Railroad, and having obtained a brief leave of 
absence in August, 1862, he acted as president 
of that Pacific Railroad Convention at Chicago 
which actually inaugurated the work now 
being so successfully extended toward comple- 
tion. 

He assumed command of the “ Department 
of the Missouri” at St. Louis, September 24th, 
1862. It embraced the States of Missouri, 
Kansas, and Arkansas, the Indian Territory, 
and the Territbries of Nebraska and Colorado, 
together with the military prison at Alton. It 
included the armies of “ The Frontier,“ The 
Southwest,” and of “ Southeast Missouri,” be- 
sides numerous other small posts. He probably 
for some time commanded over one hundred 
thousand soldiers scattered over his broad de- 
partment, and contending with Indians, guer- 
rillags, and rebel armies. 

To effect organization and preserve local 
order, all resident Missourians were made 
“enrolled militia.” Rebel sympathizers were 
excused from bearing arms against their friends, 
while loyal men were liable to be called into 
service to suppress guerrillas and local insur- 
rection. The latter class was very large, and 
at times became of great service and vast 
importance. Governor Gamble, of Missouri, 
claimed entire control of this organization, 
while General Curtis, both as military com- 

. mander of the Department, and as a General of 
the State Militia, sought to exercise the same 
command when the militia were in actual ser- 
vice, and it seenied of importance for him to 
have the entire regulation of military affairs. 
These conflicting claims produced dissension, 
which was increased by a division of the Union 
party into two elements, one of which was 
called Conservative and the other Radical, the 
former being headed by Governor Gamble, and 
General Curtis being, from the necessity of his 
position, to a considerable extent associated 
with the latter. 

During the summer of 1862 the rebels had 
rallied in small parties throughout Missouri, 
while the southwestern, and at a later date the 
southeastern, portions of the State were repeat- 
edly invaded by the enemy in force, under 
Marmaduke, Jeff. Thompson, and others from 
Arkansas. To repulse the enemy in the south- 
west, General Schoficld had organized the 
Army of the Frontier,” which advanced be- 
yond Springfield to the Arkansas River at Fort 
Smith, and under Schofield, Blunt, and Herron, 
with troops in the rear under Brown and others, 
again broke up the rebel armies, winning the 
victories of Cane Hill,” “Old Fort Wayne, 
“ Prairie Grove,” “ Fort Smith,” “ Van Buren,” 
“ Springfield,” and “ Hartsville.” 

The “ Army of Southeast Missouri,” under 
Davidson and McNeil, was also contending 
with rebel armies in that quarter, fighting a 
severe battle at Cape Girardeau,” and driving 
the enemy as far as Pocahontas, in Arkansas. 

The Army of the Southwest“ at Helena, 
besides holding that post, was enga in 
various raids into Arkansas and Mississippi. 
Two divisions were ordered in October from 
Helena to Pilot Knob, Missouri, to prevent a 
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rebel invasion, but were subsequently returned 
to Helena, and at a later date the State of 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory were for 
greater convenience taken from the command 
of Curtis and attached to the Department of 
the Tennessee. 

Besides the regulation of tiiese various armies, 
Curtis was continually occupied with guerrilla 
parties throughout Missouri. To effect their 
suppression, in 1863 he instituted a code of 
military law commonly known as General 
Order, Thirty,” which defined the nature of 
military offenses, classified offenders, and pro- 
vided for their punishment. This code, with 
subsequent additions, continued in force in 
Missouri until the end of the war. It was 
adopted by other commanders, and was cited 
with earnest approval by the Judge-Advocate- 
General of the Army. The regulation of com- 
merce in the Department and the prevention 
of illicit trade with the rebels also called for 
much attention. General Grant was engaged 
in conducting the long series cf operations 
against Vicksburg, and General Curtis was 
continually called upon to furnish him with 
reinforcements. So many of his troops were 
sent to Grant, that his own feebly garrisoned 
department was very liable to rebel raids, and 
was still somewhat overrun by guerrillas. 

The political elements in Missouri became 
continually more embroiled, and the General’s 
relations with Governor Gamble became con- 
stantly more unpleasant. An accident revealed 
to Curtis that a member of Mr. Lincoln’s 
cabinet from Missouri was opposed to his 
course in that State, and, together with other 
prominent conservative politicians, was exert- 
ing himself to effect a change of commanders. 
Curtis therefore requested Mr. Lincoln to relieve 
him of his command. The request was granted, 
and General Schofield assumed command of 
the Department May 24th, 1863, Curtis having 
been in command just eight months. 

In making the change, Mr. Lincoln wrote a 
letter forwarded both to Curtis and Schofield, 
but addressed to the latter, which was one of 
the most remarkable acts of his public life. 
He alluded to the unfortunate division of the 


Union party in Missouri into two factions, and 


stated that he wished to harmonize the con- 
tending elements, which would then be vastly 
in the majority, and as he could not remove 
Governor Gamble he was compelled to remove 
General Curtis. In another letter to Curtis on 
the same subject he concluded in these words: 
“With me the presumption is still in your 
favor that you are honest, capable, faithful, and 
patriotic.” Subsequent events, however, de- 
monstrated that this course of the President 
was a mistake. The radical element continu- 
ally gained strength in Missouri. Both parties 
sent full delegations to the national convention 
which renominated Lincoln. The opponents 
of Curtis were the avowed friends of the re- 
nomination of the President, but they were not 
received into the convention, and the radicalg” 
being preferred, expressed their displeasure 
with the administration of affairs in Missouri, 


‘by voting for Grant, thus casting the only votes 
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which prevented the renominstion of Lincoln 
from being at once unanimous. 

Curtis now retired to his home in Iowa, 
where he remained during the rest of the year 
1863. In October he was called to mourn the 
death of his son, Major Henry Zarah Curtis, 
assistant-adjutant-general on the staff of Gen- 
eral Blunt, who was killed in action at Baxter’s 
Springs, in the Indian Territory, by a gang of 
guerrillas under Quantrell, Todd, and others, 
after he had been completely surrounded in an 
effort to rally his troops. 

On New Year's day, 1864, the War Depart- 
ment assigned Curtis to the new “ Department 
of Kansas.“ It included all of his old territorial 
command except Missouri and Arkansas, Rose- 
crans being about the same time assigned to 
the command of Missouri as successor to Scho- 
ficld, who was sent into the field. On arriving 
at Fort Leavenworth, his new headquarters, 
Curtis found that in all his vast territorial 
command he did not have over four or five 
thousand troops. With these he must hold 
various important posts, contend with hostile 
Indians, and with guerrillas and rebels on the 
eastern und southern borders of Kansas. 

In the fall of 1864 Sterling Price undertook 
to make good his oft-repeated promise of re- 
turning to Missouri and driving out the Union 
army. After the disastrous campaign of Banks 
on the Red River, in Louisiana, and the conse- 
quent failure of the plans of Steele at Little 
Rock, taking advantage of the prostrated con- 
dition of federal affairs in the Southwest, he 
rallied his army, crossed the Arkansas, and ad- 
vanced into Missouri. He was followed by a 
Union force in the rear, and Rosecrans pre- 
pared to resist him in front. But his move- 
ments were too rapid to allow of their being 
checked suddenly. After a severe engagement 
he captured Pilot Knob, advanced to the 
vicinity of St. Louis, and turning west, vainly 
besieged Jefferson City, the capital of the 
State. In the mean time his army had increased 
until it numbered about 30,000. Not succeed- 
ing in his attempt on Jefferson City, and being 
hard pressed by Rosecrans and Pleasanton, he 
again looked westward and determined to cap- 
ture Kansas City and Leavenworth, together 
with the post of Fort Leavenworth with its 
vast supply of arms, clothing, and provisions. 
To oppose him Curtis had riot over 4,500 troops, 
and most of these were scattered over his de- 
partment; some were inaccessible, and no re- 
inforcements could be expected from other 
departments. But there was no time to lose, 
and Curtis called upon Governor Carney to 
order the militia of Kansas into service, which 
was promptly done. The militia comprised 
nearly every able-bodied man in the State, and 
most of them had seen more or less of warfare 
and were inured to hardship. Leaving their 
familics to take care of themselves, the MEN of 
Kansas turned out en masse. Twenty-four 
regiments, numbering over 16,000 men, were 
placed at the service of Curtis, and in addition 
to these he collected about 3,000 volunteer 
troops and organized his forces in two divisions 
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as the Army of the Border.“ The left wing, 
constituting the main portion of the militia, 
was under General Deitzler, of the militia, and 
the right wing, composed of volunteers and 
militia, was commanded by General Blunt. 
Much of the militia had, however, been left to 
protect various exposed points, considerably 
diminishing the strength of the army in the 
field. 

The army of Curtis was now concentrated 
near Kansas City, and the division of Blunt, 
2,000 strong, was marched to Lexington, Mis- 
souri, where the army of Price, 28,000 strong, 
was encountered on the 19th of October, mov- 
ing westward closely pressed in the rear by 
General Pleasanton. A battle ensued, lasting 
twenty-four hours. Early on the morning of 
the 20th Blunt fell back to a favorable position 
on the line of a stream called “ Little Blue,” 
eight miles east of Independence, and was 
rapidly followed by the enemy. Here Curtis 
reinforced him, and another severe engagement 
occurred on the 2ist, at the end of which the 
Army of the Border abandoned the field, fall- 
ing back and fighting continually to the line of 
“ Big Blue,” a stream a few miles west of Inde- 
pendence and east of Westport. On the 22d 
was fought the battle of “ Big Blue,” lasting the 
entire day, at the end of which time the army 
of Curtis retired to Westport and Kansas City, 
and the same night the command of Pleasanton 
arrived in Independence. Curtis thus far had 
been fighting to gain time, and had held Price 
in check until the arrival of Pleasanton, who 
effected a junction during the battle of the en- 
suing day. On the 23d occurred the severe 
battle of Westport,” which checked the rebel 
movement westward and turned it south, sav- 
ing Kansas City and Leavenworth. Pleasant- 
on’s command being now joined to the army 
of Curtis, and the danger to northern Kansas 
being past, the militia from that section of the 
State were allowed to return home, while the 
remainder of the army at once commenced the 
pursuit of Price, who had turned south and 
was in rapid flight along the State line of Kan- 
sas and Missouri. 

At daybreak on the 24th began the pursuit 
of the enemy, which was continued with the 
greatest possible celerity. Price was fleeing in 
the utmost haste and confusion, and the road 
was strewn with the abandoned debris of the 
rebel army. The pursuit was continued for 
sixty-eight miles without rest on either side. 
At night the rebels encamped on the “ Marais 
des Cygnes” River. Before daybreak on the 
25th Curtis uttacked them, and after a severe 
fight drove them again before him, inflicting 
severe loss and capturing Gencrals Marmaduke 
and Cabell. The flight and pursuit were con- 
tinued as hotly as ever, and the battles of 
“ Osage” and “ Charlot” on the same day assisted 
the disintegration of the rebel army. Fears 
had been entertained for the important post of 
Fort Scott, near the State line, but it was now 
safe, the rebels having been too closely pressed 
to attempt its capture. Regarding the danger 
to Kansas as being past, Curtis now discharged 
the remainder of the militia. Here also Gen- 
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eral Pleasanton abandoned the pursuit, leaving 
the commands of Generals McNeil and San- 
born and Colonel Benteen to continue with 
Curtis. 

On the 26th Curtis resumed the pursuit, and 
on the 28th overtook and defeated the enemy, 
after a severe engagement, at “Newtonia.” 
General Rosecrans now ordered the troops of 
his department to return to their several sta- 
tions. The effect was to deprive Curtis of the 
support of McNeil, Benteen, and Sanborn's 
brigades, leaving him only his own volunteers 
under Blunt. Twenty-four hours later, orders 
were received from Lieutenant-General Grant 
directing Curtis to take command of all avail- 
able troops and pursue Price to the Arkansas 
River, or until he met the forces of Generals 
Reynolds or Steele. It was too late to recall 
Sanborn and McNeil, but Benteen succeeded 
in overtaking Curtis at the old battle-field of 
Pea Ridge on the 1st of November. The rebels 
were besieging Fayetteville, Arkansas, where a 
garrison of over one thousand men was com- 
manded by Colonel Harrison. Curtis therefore 
pressed on with his small force, and on his ap- 
pearance the enemy fled. The pursuit was 
then continued, and terminated November 8th 
on the banks of the Arkansas, between Forts 
Smith and Gibson, with a parting volley at the 
rebel rear on the south side of the stream. 

Curtis now returned to Fort Leavenworth. 
In a campaign of twenty days he had driven 
Price’s army from the Missouri River to the 
Arkansas, a distance of three hundred miles, 
fighting the battles already enumerated, and 
almost completely destroying the rebel army, 
with a Union loss not accurately known, but 
quite inconsiderable. The enemy admitted a 
loss of over ten thousand in killed, wounded, 
and missing after leaving Westport, at which 
point his force numbered nearly thirty thou- 
sand. Many may have deserted, but no guer- 
rilla bands were on the Missouri border for a 
long time afterward. So thorough was the 
defeat of Price that, upon his return from his 
Missouri expedition, he was court-martialed 
for the miserable termination of his campaign. 

Kansas was divided by innumerable political 
cliques, and the operations of Curtis had been 
seriously embarrassed by their maneuvers. He 
had been accused of calling the militia into 
service to promote the political interests of his 
friends and prevent the men from voting at 
the Presidential election, and it had been 
asserted that there was no danger whatever of 
a rebel invasion of Kansas. A few of the 
militia became mutinous in consequence of 
these reports, and abandoning the ficld returned 
to their homes, while others entirely refused to 
march across the State line into Missouri until 
the sound of the enemy’s guns convinced them 
of the necessity of saving thcir homes and 
families from the havoc of war. But now 
Curtis was universally admitted to have saved 
Kansas from being converted into a desert, 
and its inhabitants from murder, rapine, and 
destruction in accordance with the vindictive 
and oft-repeated threats of the enemy. Since 
then the State has enjoyed continuous peace 


for the first time in its history. The popularity 
of Curtis with all parties was unbounded, and 
the State legislature tendcred him a formal 
vote of thanks for the manner in which he had 
saved the State from invasion. 

During the remainder of his stay in Kansas, 
nothing of special interest occurred. On 
February 7th, 1865, he was relieved of his com- 
mand, and on the 16th of the same month he 
assumed command of the “ Department of the 
Northwest” at Milwaukee. This command 
included the troops thinly scattered over Wis- 
consin, lowa, Minnesota, Dacotah, and Montana. 
The duties were principally of an adminis- 
trative nature, and on the 26th of July his 
command became absorbed in other depart- 
ments instituted at the end of the war. He 
was next sent during the fall of the year as 
one of the government commissioners, far up 
the Missouri River, to negotiate treaties with 
the Sioux and other Indians. This duty occu- 
pied several months, and upon his return he 
was mustered out of the military service. He 
was the first brigadier nnd major-general from 
Iowa, and when mustcred out was one of the 
highest in rank on the list of volunteer gencrals. 
He was next appointed one of the government 
commissioners to inspect the various branches 
of the Pacific Railroad in Kansas and Nebraska. 
On the morning of December 26th, while in 
apparent perfect health, and accompanied by 
his fellow-commissioners, he was going to 
inspect a section of the Kansas branch of the 
road. They started on foot across the frozen 
surface of the Missouri River, and after a brisk 
walk in a keen wind got into their carriage on 
the Iowa side. Within halfa mile of the river 
bank, General Curtis, not having manifested 
any symptom of pain or illness, suddenly-grew 
very pale, rolled up his eyes, and without a 
word fell over insensible. His fellow-commis- 
sioner, Doctor White, finding no pulse or action 
of the heart, pronounced him dead. The party 
at once drove to the nearest house, the residence 
of his friend Colonel Nutt, in Council Bluffs, 
and the General was removed from the carriage 
and every effort made to restore life, but all in 
vain. The remains were placed in a metallic 
coffin and conveyed to his home in Keokuk, 
where amid the universal sorrow of the com- 
munity they were committed to the earth on 
last day of the year 1866. 

So terminated an almost continuous life of 
varied public usefulness and prominence. As 
a soldier, although others became more dis- 
tinguished, few were more uniformly useful, 
and as a general he never lost a battle. Both 
as an engineer and a statesman he left many 
monuments of his ability, and his name must 
forever be associated with the construction of 
the Pacific Railroad. In every position his 
administrative abilities were great, and al- 
though much engaged in public strife and 
political contention, his personal dignity com- 
bined with his uniform courtesy and fairness 
with his opponents, gave him a popularity 
superior to party. 

General Curtis was married in 1881 to Belinda 
Buckingham. Three sons and a daughter went 
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before him into the other world. His widow, 
a son, and a daughter are the surviving mem- 
bers of his family. 

He was a sincere Christian both in belief 
and in life, whilt his good qualities as a hus- 
band, a father, and a friend made him the liſe 
of the home circle. He was singularly free 
from all vices both great and small, never using 
profane or improper language, and being 
exceedingly temperate both in his food and 
drink. Personallyhe was remarkable for his 
unusual modesty and diffidence, qualities which 
often kept him unduly in the background, and 
prevented him from doing himself justice in 
his official reports and upon various occasions. 
In person he was large, very erect, and rather 
stout, with a dignified and martial bearing. 
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SAINTS AND SINNEHRS.—No. 1. 
WHO ARE THEY? 


THE two great classes of human beings who 
figure in the Bible are saints and sinners; and 
the same two great classes have figured in the 
world ever since the days of inspiration. 

And Phrenology, though it has been thought 
a sham science, a science based on falsehood 
and built up with falsehood, and the most ter- 
rible of infidel makers, recognizes these two 
classes of men, saints and sinners, and thus far 
at least proves itself in harmony with the Bible. 

No one, we think, can take up the Bible 
and study book after book without being con- 
vinced that saints and sinners are no myths, 
but actual existences; and whoever will study 
the science of Phrenology with equal fairness, 
will sec saints and sinners again. Phrenology 
is not at war with the Bible, neither has it any 
pet notions of its own that are not found in the 
inspired book. Phrenologists do not claim to 
be inventors, but close students and discoverers 
of what really is, of a science—the science of 
man; and if Peter and Paul could sit down 
with any intelligent phrenologist and compare 
views, they would, doubtless, agree perfectly. 

“Ah,” says the caviler, with some phreno- 
logical book or journal in his hand, “if you 
wish to see saints and sinners, you must look 
in the Bible, or go out into the world. You 
must not turn to Phrenology, for the sum and 
substance of Phrenology is, that man is a ma- 
chine, propelled by his ‘bumps,’ and therefore 
he can act neither rightly nor wrongly, and 
can be neither a saint nor a sinner.” Now, this 
is a black badge, fastened upon Phrenology, 
and one which it will not long wear; for if 
there be one scicnce more in harmony with the 
Bible than another, it is Phrenology. Clear 
and broad is the distinction it makes between 
the good and the bad, but it tries to follow in 
the footsteps of the great Inspirer of the Bible 
and judge righteous judgment, giving every 
man the place he deserves, whether that of a 
saint or a sinner. 

It is worthy of notice, and admiration also, 
that the phrenologist does not observe man- 
kind superficially, or give the race hasty glances, 
and thus deal unjustly. Ou the contrary, he 
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makes every man who comes within the range 
of his eye, or the reach of his hand, a study. 
He studies his face and the shape of his head ; 
if the result of his examination is such as to 
satisfy him that the man’s propensities are 
strong, that his inclination to evil is great, but 
that he Keeps up a life-long fight with himself, 
being determined to be a conqucror, and more 
than a conqueror, he calls him a Christian hero 
or saint. It is true that the man does many 
more wrong things than the man of weak pro- 
pensities, but he is engaged in a noble and 
honorable warfare. He has enrolled his name 
among those who sincerely want to “ lay aside 
every weight,” in the race of life, and shine at 
last among those who have overcome.“ 

And here we ought to say that we do not 
mean by the term saints and sinners, men of 
perfect goodness, and men of entire badness. 
Such men we call myths. They have no exist- 
ence in this world. For want of a better term 
we call those men saints who have the firm 
purpose to become saints, and who actually 
live in the daily resistance of the evil to which 
their propensities incline them. And yet we 
would not erase from the list of saints the 
names of those who have little to resist, and 
therefore no great warfare in which to engage. 
A man may be a soldier and not go out to 
battle, for the simple reason that there is no, 
battle to be fought, or he may be called only 
into some inferior engagement, and have no 
opportunity of resisting unto blood. 

As to sinners, there is a great and important 
sense in which all are sinners; but many who 
are branded as sinners above all others, are 
not so deeply dyed in guilt as we imagine. 
They have not only a sense of the beauty and 
desirableness of all virtue, but strive after it 
most earnestly, and put forth most noble efforts 
to subdue and control the propensities. 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 

Neither do we know the grandeur and no- 
bility of the resisting soul; but we shall know 
one day, when the books are opened, and all 
the hidden things of the carthly life are made 
manifest, and all that men tried to be and do is 
made known. 

That grand revelation day is surely coming. 
Every added year brings it nearer, and all who 
on earth were called saints, and all who were 
called sinners, shall see it and stand in its 
light, and appear to be eractly what they are. 

And then—let no reader call this irreverence 
—the truths of Phrenology will be fully be- 
lieved as never beforc, and men will no longer 
laugh at “ unfortunate physical organization,” 
or “unfortunate mental constitution,” or even 
at hereditary sin. 

“ Hereditary sin!” exclaims the doubting 
reader. “What! will a man talk about 
hereditary sin, and thus ‘charge God fool- 
ishly ? Is there no such thing as human re- 
sponsibility ?” Yes, dear reader, there is. Hu- 
man responsibility is an actual fact, and so is 
hereditary sin a fact, although the expression 
may startle you as something new. 
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Your child is a poor invalid. You say “he 
has a feeble constitution, that he inherited it 
from you.”. But do you, for this reason, sit 
down and do nothing for him? Do you not 
rather feel added responsibility in his case, and 
stir yourself thé more for it, that he may re- 
ceive in time what he did not receive at his 
birth—health ? 

Now, a feeble mental constitution, a diseased 
soul, can just as easily be transmitted from 
parent to child as a feeble, diseased body. 
Let no man start at this as if it were a reflec- 
tion upon the Creator, for it is not. All are 
more or less diseased in soul by Adam, our 
first parent; for the good book tells us that 
“by one man sin entered into the world,” 
that by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners.” Now, if this be so, much more 
are we spiritually diseased by our nearest kin, 
whom we call futher and mother. Men inherit 
the mental peculiarities of their parents. Let 
us suppose the case of a man whose father 
had strong propensitics and weak moral senti- 
ments. Will any one say that that man does 
not grow up and live under great disad vant- 
ages? that he docs not have to ar a weight 
of hereditary sin? Ah, he does, aud he must 
wade through seas of trouble, and go through 
fearful struggles before he will attain to a per- 
fect manhood. But there is no such sublime 
sight on earth as that man, putting forth all 
the energies of his nature, through a lifetime 
perhaps, to throw off the load of hereditary sin 
that weighs him down. Such a man, scizing, 
as he does, all human and divine helps, that he 
may reach the full stature of a perfect man, is 
saintly, however many may be his missteps 
and his falls; but the superficial world looks 
only at these missteps and falls, and knowing 
nothing, or caring nothing about his sad in- 
heritance and his mighty efforts to get rid of 
it, puts him at once on the list of sinners and 
says: “Stand by, for I am holier than 
thou.” 

If we would learn to distinguish between 
the good and the bad, between saints and sin- 
ners, it would be well to examine their heads, 
whenever we can get a chance. 


To sncer at “bumpology” and at“ bumps,” 
is the veriest folly; for this “ bumpology,” as 
it is often called, is a light lighting us down 
into the depths of a man’s soul, and enabling 
us to judge him correctly. 

When a sincere, intelligent phrenologist is 
anxious to learn a bad man’s true character, he 
does not simply look at the wrong acts he has 
committed. He examines his head, and, if 
possible, the heads of his parents. If he finds, 
as he will, that the son has inherited the mental 
constitution of one or both of his parents; if he 
learns, on inquiry, that all the circumstances 
and surroundings of the man’s life have been 
such as to give the propensitics new strength, 
and that, with all these things against him, he 
has struggled, and is still struggling, to make 
the propensities take and keep their place, he 
looks upon him with a kind of reverence as 
a hero of no common type, as one of God's 
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heroes, striving for the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments. 

Such men have lived, such men live now. 
They are comparatively unknown, but the 
phrenologist points them out, and calls upon 
us to do them justice. 

It has been truly said that “the good are 
never as good and the bad never as bad as 
they appear to be; and this we should always 
consider, if we would give men their true place. 

Many of those we call good have only what 
might be called borrowed goodness. Their 
fathers and grandfathers had strong constitu- 
tions, both physical and mental; and their sons 
and daughters received from them neither dys- 
pepsia nor weak moral sentiments, but a strong 
stomach and a high-toned moral nature, and, 
in addition to these great advantages to start 
with, all the circumstances of their life have 
been favorable to goodness. They have never 
known anything of the struggles of those who 
are compelled to row against wind and tide, 
and they look with wondering eyes at those 
who were born and have lived under great dis- 
advantages. They exclaim, with a mixture of 
ignorance and pride, “How can men be so 
bad!” and thus they reveal how little they 
know of themselves and of others. 

It is no small task to learn men as they really 
are—to learn what was their inheritance of 
good or of evil, and what the circumstances of 
their birth and their life. And until we learn 
this, it becomes us to approach all with chari- 
table, unprejudiced minds, and be as slow to 
call men sinners as we often are to call them 
saints, 

“ Know thyself!” has for ages been sounded in 
the ears of the human race; but know all men! 
is as solemn a charge, and every man should 
heed it, that he may know the good from the 
bad, saints from sinners. 


—— — 


“THE TENANTS OF THE!) HART 
HAVE MOVED AWAY.” 


Maven away? Oh, no! they’ve only 
Cast aside the clothes they wore, 

And in purer robes, and saintller, 
They are with us as before, 


Only that our epirit’s vision, 

Dimmed by scenes of earth so long. 
Can not grasp at once the glory 

That enfolds the heavenly throng. 


Bat by holy, sweet emotione, 
That onr heart-etrings wildly thrill, 
Know we that our sonl's dear kindred 
Are not loet but near us still— 


Near, to whisper hope in sorrow; 
Near, to comfort in despair; 

Near, to strengthen in temptation ; 
Near, our sweetest Joys to share, 


Oh! the heaven we fondly cherish 
Can not be ao far above 

That no epirit-message ever 
Comes to us from those we love. 


Not in words of human weakness, 
Not In sonnds for human ears, 
But in strains the spirit singeth, 
And the spirit, only, hears, 
HOPB ARLINGTON. 
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PORTRAIT OF OT” 


TWO GERMAN AUTHORBSSBES. 
OTTILIE WILDERMUTH AND ELISE POLKO. 


OTR portraits of Miss Muhlback and Mad- 
ame Pfeiffer have proved so acceptable to our 
German readers, and indeed to all our friends, 
that we have caused to be engraved two other 
authoresses of the Fatherland, who, though 
perhaps not so well known by reputation, will 
be considered worthy of occupying a place in 
the JOURNAL. 

Ottilie Wildermuth is by birth a Swabian, at 
present a resident of Tübingen. Her books 
have won to her the hearts of all Germany— 
in the north and in the south, in city and 
hamlet. Her “Swabian Parsonages,” her “ Pic- 
tures and Stories of Swabia,” her “ Life Rid- 
dies,” etc., are among the favorite books of 
German women. They are paintings full of 
the purest sunshine of poetry, faith, and tran- 
quillity. They have brought comfort into thon - 
sands of huts and palaces where sorrow had 
found a home for many years. Nòt less has 
Ottilie Wildermuth written for the happy. She 
prompts to modesty, to humility, to the imper- 
ishable virtues which forestall eńvy while they 


‘check pride. She says a moderate measure of 


earthly happiness, enough to live cheerfully, is 
appointed for all, and her golden doctrine is— 
CONTENTMENT ! 

Ottilie Wildermuth’s head and face indicate 
solid character. She is a fine specimen of the 
Teutonic stock. See how broad and full the 
head is at Conscientiousness! How high at 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Spirituality! and 
how beautifully developed the whole moral re- 
gion! Approbativeness and Cautiousness are 
also large, while the social affections are evi- 
dently strong, and even ardent. (Note the chin 
and the lips.) Her whole nature is overflow- 
ing with kindness, humility, justice, sense of 
propriety, obedience, and love. The intellect 
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is ample, but Ideality, Sublimity, Mechanism, 
etc., are but moderately indicated. There is no 
mere love for show or display. The first con- 
sideration with her would be, “ Is it right? Is 
it proper? Is it generous?” and she would 
fully realize the saying that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” Her throne would 
be in the social circle. It is in the domestic 
relations and in the religious and spiritual that 
her nature would culminate. . Whoever is 
blessed with such a character for a mother will 
miss her when she is called hence. Though 
strong-minded, she would be modest, retiring, 
and entirely feminine. Observe the features, 
That is an amiable mouth. Those are intelli- 
gent and trusting eyes, and the whole expres- 
sion is confiding. 


Turning from the motherly, goodly face of 
Ottilie Wildermuth, we sce in the face of Elise 
Polko indications of vivacity, imagination, love 
of art, of poetry—a crisp, racy, vigorous mind. 
She is the opposite of “ slow and steady.” She 
is more like the French and Italian than like 
the Teuton. She has the inherited face of an 
artist. She discovers all the hues, tints, and 
shades of character. She can also describe 
them. She enters into all the details, and she 
can fill up a picture by the aid of a vivid ima- 
gination. Her whole nature is filled with 
poetic imagery. She is musical, too, and such 
a spirit would go into ecstasies when listening 
to the harmony of grand and beautiful sounds. 

There is no lack of affection in her nature ; 
but she loves elsewhere than in restricted social 
life. Her mind is on the wing, and is abroad 
in the world. She would not be content tied 
down to the kitchen, the nursery, or the draw- 
ing- room. She would seek the compavionship 
of kindred spirits, to be ſonnd in the galleries 
of art, on the mountain, the plain, or the sea. 
She is a natural teacher; takes impressions 
clearly and quickly, and imparts them readily. 

Miss Polko has a beautiful head, as well as 
an attractive and handsome face. The head 
is broad and high in the mora] sentiments, in 
the crown, and at Ideality and Sublimity. To 
know such a nature would be to love and re- 
spect. Such a nature would not give up in 
despair if reverses came; and though tried by 
the severest afflictions, she would cheerfully 
accept what she could not avoid, and be thank- 
ful that it was no worse. The mouth inclines 
up at the outer corners instead of drawing 
down, indicating a spirit of gladness, acquies- 
cence, meekness, and goodness. How closely 
the following description, from the German, of 
Miss Polko coincides with her organization: 


Elise Polko may truly exclaim, in the words 
of Michel Masson: “I am not the historian, 
who judges; not the moralist, who teaches; I 
am a narrator—I narrate.” And more agree- 
able narratives than Elise Polko has strewn 
like flowers in numerous tales and pictures, in 
sketches and fancies, it is long since the world 
has received; there is so much mind, so much 
music of sentiment, so much droll humor in 
them. Her talent is like an Zolian harp; un- 
der the roses, upon the fragments of fallen 
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temples, in the summer night, murmured 
through by the whispering breath of the wind, 
it oft resounds in a wonderful lovely manner. 
May we venture to criticise these melodies of 
the wind and the night? They are irregular 
sometimes— but even that is their charm! 
They are transitory—but that is even their na- 
ture! Let her dream, let her talk, let her nar- 
rate; many a time you will give her, as Goethe 
says, but “half attention,” but you will hear 
her; and her “ Musical Pictures,” her “ Beauti- 
ful Women,” “ Old Gentlemen,” “ Beggar Ope- 
ru, Woman's Life,” Little Sketches for the 
Nursery,“ A Maiden's Toy,” “ Sabbath,” and 
“Poetical Greetings,“ will always be pleasant 
and fantastical company. 

Ottilie Wildermuth is, as Rudolf Gottschalk 
so charmingly expresses it, the “sleek high 
priestess of domestic bliss——” 

While Miss Polko, if not as domestic in her 
tastes, would be a most delightful companion 
for a refined, cultivated, high-toned person. 


Our Social Relations. 


— 


Domestic happiness, theu only bilas 

Of paradise that has sun vived the fall! 

Thou a:t the nutte of virtue. In thine a ms 

She smiles, appea: ing as lu truth she fe, 

Heav'n-boin, aud destined to the skies again —Cosrper. 


MATRIMONY AMONG AUTHORS. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


HAVE any of our readers seen an article re- 
cently published in the North American Re- 
ocw, entitled “A PLEA ror BACHELORS ?” 

We presume they have; any article of that 
peculiar, tendency is generally read, re-read, 
copied and circulated with astonishing prompt- 
itude. A sermon, an essay, a reasonable argu- 
ment, stands no chance whatever by the side 
of its meretricious sparkle, its shallow foam of 
sophistry. 

We have no patience with such opinions so 
expressed. There is something morbid and 
misanthropic about them which will scarcely 
bear the full daylight of public opinion. We 
do not see why an author, wielding an able 
and trenchant pen, should descend into the 
highways and byways of life only to search 
out all the unhappy marriages, the notorious 
mésalliances, the ill-assorted unions from which 
author-life is no more exempt than other life, 
holding them up to public view with a strange 
species of bitter exultation! To be sure, he 
reluctantly admits, toward the conclusion, 
that “there are two sides to this question !” 
But he only gives us one. He keeps resolutely 
in the shade. He groans over the infatuation 
of literary Benedicts, and regards matrimony 
as only one degree preferable to suicide! 

What manner of man is this? What does 
he mean by his half-uttered inuendoes and 
sneering influence? Does he expect to over- 
turn the entire foundations of society by his 
goodly goose-quill? Why don’t he come out 


at once and assert that, after all, it is no very 


venial sin to steal, and that drunkenness is 
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rather laudable than otherwisc, and that the 
holy Sabbath-day is nothing but a habit people 
have gotten into! After reading his “ Plea,” 
we are prepared for almost anything. 

Of all the glaringly ez-parte evidence—of all 
cold-blooded selfishness—of all unblushing au- 
dacity—of all deliberate fallacy, this Plea for 
Bachelors constitutes the height and quintes- 
sence ! 

Addison’s unfortunate marriage forms one 
of the leading arguments. “He married a 
countess, ‘ who was no better,’ says Thackeray, 
‘than a shrew and a vixen.’” The Countess of 
Warwick died and made no sign. We never 
shall know what pangs of disappointed affec- 
tion, what repulsed tenderness turned her 
whole nature into gall. Perhaps she thought 
a man who could frame the musical sentences 


that flowed from the Great Essayist’s pen was 


perfection; perhaps he found but a mere mor- 
tal after all. One would almost as soon think 
of marrying an iceberg, as this calm, cold mon- 
arch of theantellect. Were there not faults on 
both sides? 

Heine, the great German poet, the repre- 
sentative man of the century, is instanced as 
one who never married. Not so fast. Heine 
was married—and his wife, sharing his intel- 
lectual joys as well as his physical sorrows, 
watched over his slow death-bed for years 
with all a woman’s devotion. 

“Irving never married.” And why? Was 
not his whole life sanctified by the mere mem- 
ory of the same holy, undying affection which 
is, in itself, the spirit and essence of marriage ? 
Sterne complains that the presence of his 
wife stops the flow of his ideas, and finds in- 
spiration in the presence of another man’s 
wife!’ What driveling sentimentality—what 
weak nonsense—what unsound morality! We 
can easily believe almost anything of Sterne, 
whose life was one great epitome of selfish- 
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ness, and whose domestic tyranny has been a 
watchword, always! 

“ As marriage among the Greeks,” says our 
author, “ was simply a house-keeping conve- 
nience, the lusband spending his day and 
evening abroad, while the wife sewed, cooked, 
and paid the bills, all the Athenian poets and 
philosophers should be accounted bachelors !” 

Are we to understand that this is the basis 
of old bachelorhood? Then, indeed, we are 
living in a nation of bachelors, married and 
otherwise; the cry will soon be, and not with- 
out reason, Have we a husband among us!“ 

Coming down, rather abruptly, from poetry 
to prose, we are told that “no ingenuity can 
prove the superiority, in an economical point 
of view, of a family caldron over the bache- 
lors stew-pan.” Let those believe in this hat 
never saw bachelors rushing to expensive ies- 
taurants because they have no home-prepared 
“mess of pottage;” that never beheld theaters 
crowded with homeless sclttatres “ who must 
spend the evening somewhere;” that never 
saw shirts and stockings consigned to oblivion 
ere half thcir race was run, because there were 
no skillful fingers to mend and darn and reju- 
venate! Let such believe in it, we say. We 
know better! 

“ Domestic cares, like rainy weather, damp 
a gentleman's wings.” All this would be very 
plausible if any man or woman of us all could, 
without the grossest selfishness, ignore the 
cares and trials of the world. When we were 
bidden to “ rejoice with those that do rejoice,” 
it was not forgotten that we were also to “ weep 
with them that weep.” Noman can, or ought 
to entirely isolate himself, unless, indecd, he 
be a dweller on a desert island, like Robinson 
Crusoe. We have not the shadow of respect 
for “a gentleman” who deliberately proposes 
to shirk whatever may have the tendency to 
“damp his wings.” 

“ Everybody knows some one who, finding 
the domestic burden which he had rashly as- 
sumed, too heavy for comfort, has dropped it, 
as Coleridge did his Sara, and gone on unen- 
cumbered toward the temple of Fame!” His 
Sara!—the Sara whom he promised at the 
altar to love, honor, and cherish, and then— 
dropped! Of all the dark blots that obscure 
the memories of the grand old opium-eating 
Sybarite, this is the darkest and saddest! He 
went on “unencumbered,” but the shadow 
followed him, and follows him still. We think 
our Reviewer made a signal mistake when he 
instanced this case in point. 

Charles Lamb, another example of a life of 
celibacy, was himself one of the greatest match- 
makers in his time. To be convinced of this, 
one has only to read his charming “ Letters.” 

Many unmarried authoresses are instances, 
but not more, we imagine, than might be 
found in any other profession or trade. 
“ Others, like Miss Bronté, found that matri- 
mony put a needle between their finger in- 
stead of the pen!” Are the two implements 
incompatible? we should like to know. Be- 
cause a woman has the grand gift of express- 
ing beautiful thoughts in graceful words, is she 
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supposed to have no other tastes, preferences, 
and accomplishments? This smacks a little 
too much of the intolerance of the dark ages 
to pass current in the year 1867 | 

The Bible—an old-fashioned authority, in- 
deed, but one which, after all, is the safest and 
most reliable, tells us that “it is not good for 
man to be alone;” but the man who writes for 
the North American Review knows better. He 
“ventures to ask” (we are quoting his own 
words now), “ whether it be indispensable for 
a man of literary faculty to be a busband, in 
order to attain his highest development, or to 
achieve the most for the world?’ He might, 
with equal point and justice, ask if it were in- 
dispensable for him to be vaccinated, or to 
believe in a vegetarian diet! If he seriously 
intends to reconstruct the world, he is begin- 
ning at the wrong end! 

There are enough would-be geniuses who 
think that if they follow Byron’s example in 
wearing pointed shirt-collarsand imbibing gin- 
and-water, they will become Byrons. If these 
go a step farther and remain single that “ they 
may attain their highest development,” we can 
only say, as we do of the measles, “ let the dis- 
ease run its course!” There will be very little 
harm done. 

But we hardly think that the author-world 
in general will thank this special pleader for 
bachelors. He has bad logic, bad morality, 
and a very bad principle to support. Possibly 
he is speaking from experience; in this case 
we are heartily sorry for him, but we object 
none the leas to his poisoning the public mind 
with theories as false as they are baleful. 

It is a part of our creed that no man, under 
ordinary circumstances, leads the full and per- 
fect existence for which his Creator designed 
him, unless he is happily married. A bach- 
elor, whether he is a quill-driving bachelor or 
a dirt-digging bachelor, is but halfa man. Do 
you not agree with us, Authors? 


— ED — 
BAD SERVANTS MADE GOOD. 


“ Goop-evening, Mrs. Strongthot. I thought 
I would run in to see you a moment, in our old 
informal way. Never mind! Go on with your 
darning. You know I like to see people doing 
something useful, if itis homely. Why, how 
cosy you all seem to be! Now, Eddie, don’t 
let me interrupt your reading, or break up the 
family circle. You were reading something 
pleasant, I know, from the expression of all 
your faces. Dear me! you always seem so 
peaceful. Nothing troubles you, I believe, 
Mrs. Strongthot. Your servants always seem 
so happy, good-natured, neat, industrious, and 
respectful, while mine are so discontented, 
slovenly and saucy—that is, when I can man- 
age to keep them. I can’t see how it is. There 
is your Betty, now, who has lived with you 
nearly a dozen years, and others you have fair- 
ly driven away. Dear me! now, when did 
your Eddie steul away so slyly? I meant he 
should go on reading. But I’m always so full 
of troubles, especially just now. Will you be- 
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lieve it, that Bridget, that thankless creature, 
has left me to-day? Now, isn’t it too much, 
when I have taken her saucy impudence and 
flings for a week past? submitting to it Tike-the 
lamb, which you know that I am, because I 
expect my sister every day, with her six chil- 
dren. And now there is the washing and iron- 
ing not done, and baby so cross that she will 
not stay with Lelia while I go in search of 
some one. Husband hates girl-hunting. Says 
I am everlastingly sending him after help. He 
is sick of it. Thinks it strange I can not keep 
a domestic as long as my neighbors do. Ad- 
vised me to come in and get your recipe or 
secret, if you have one. Now do, Mrs. Strong- 
thot, reveal to me your enchantments, for I am 
nearly crazy at the glance ahead.” 

Now, Mrs. Strongthot was not fully acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Clarke’s disposition. In fact, 
Mrs. Clarke had but recently moved into the 
neighborhood. But Mrs. Strongthot possessed 
large intuitions, and was somewhat of a phre- 
nologist withal. She glanced at Mrs. Clarke's 
shrewish face and guessed the riddle quickly 
and rightly. 

She said, “Mrs. Clarke, my recipe or en- 
chantment is adaptiveness and adherence to 
the spirit of the golden rule. The first ingre- 
dient of the recipe I obtained by the study of 
Phrenology. By the aid of that science I can 
readily conclude whether an applicant will 
suit me or not, and reject or accept according- 
ly. Suppose, now, my help or domestic should 
show great Approbativeness——” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Strongthot, I know nothing of Ap- 
probativeness or any other science. Mr. Clarke 
hates Mues. Besides, I have very little time to 
read, and when I do read I am glad to divert 
my mind from care by perusing sprightly nov- 
els. They are all the amusement I have.” 

“That is not the best amusement for you, 
Mrs. Clarke. I devote a few minutes every 
day to solid reading and study. The education 
of your children demands this.” 

„Well, what were you going to say of Ap- 
probativeness, Mrs. Strongthot, when I inter- 
rupted you!“ 

“I was trying to say, or rather convey the 
idea, that it was best to praise sorhewhat the 
person in your service, provided such person 
possessed large Approbativeness. In fact, such 
persons will be fretted and disgusted, very pos- 
sibly become discouraged, if they are frequent- 
ly blamed and never commended. But a little 
praise now and then, judiciously administered, 
will work wonders. For instance, there is my 
little girl-nurse. Do you know, Mrs. Clarke, 
that every one who spoke of her to me advised 
me not to take her. The lady who was about 
to discharge her pronounced her one of the 
most mulish, irritable, spiteful little mortals 
alive, and predicted that I would find my pa- 
tience with her exhausted in about two weeks. 
But as soon as I saw the child, by the aid of 
Phrenology I fathomed her disposition in a 
short time. I saw that she possessed very 
large Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, and 
Firmness. My first glance at her unhappy, 
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downcast, and prematurely old countenance 
showed me that the child had been misunder- 
stood and misgoverned. Two very unfortu- 
nate misses, you will allow, Mrs. C. Would 
you like to go live with me? I asked her, and 
I was pleased to see the expression of mistrust 
and doubt, which had so long rested there, 
vanish from her face, as she answered very po- 
litely, ‘Yes, ma’am.’ She very soon learned 
that I understood and appreciated her. It 
may seem incredible to you, Mrs. Clarke, when 
I inform you that I never have had occasion to 
speak crossly to that child. I govern her 
through her naturally ardent affections, Con- 
scientiousness, and Approbativeness. Some- 
times she is disposed to go beyond her strength 
in serving me, such is her love.” 

„Well, Mrs. Strongthot, I must say such as- 
cendancy does astonish me.” 

“You are not the only surprised one, Mra. 
Clarke, for her former mistress asks me, every 
time we meet, how I do manage that lump of 
obstinacy so admirably.” 

„Well, Mrs. Strongthot, I begin to think 
there is something in Phrenology after all. I 
mean to study it.” 

“Do, Mrs. Clarke, and you will not regret 
the outlay of time. Put your golden rule and 
Phrenology together, and you will have the 
ingredicnts of my recipe for making and keep- 
ing a good servant. When you have accom- 
plished this desirable feat, perhaps your hus- 
band will think more kindly of the Blues.” 

As a commentary on the foregoing conversa- 
tion, it happened that the following spring Mrs. 
Strongthot was obliged to hire an extra domes- 
tic during house-cleaning. It chanced that the 
new auxiliary was the Bridget who had been 
in the service of Mrs. Clarke. 

During her stay Bridget was asked “why 
she left her pleasant neighbor Clarke.” Is it 
pleasant now did yees say?” answered Bridget, 
with a merry ringing laugh, as though she had 
suddenly discovered an immense joke. In- 
dade, then, mum, she was awful pleasant whin 
she was saying nothing. And sure, mum, I 
did my best to plaze her, but twas onpossible. 
Whin she wasn't rading the novels, she was 
raging about like a hoongry tiger all over the 
house. And if you sat down one blisaid min- 
ute to rest your weary bones, she was sure to 
drive you at somethin’ again, even if she had 
to make you do the same over again. Sure, 
mum, there was no pece only whin she was 
rading. And, mum, your woruk was niver 
done in that house.” 

Mrs. Strongthot asked no more questions, 
fearing to encourage servants’ gossip, but she 
thought she had a little inkling of the why Mr. 
Clarke disliked “ blues,” 
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THB FAMILY. 


O naprr home! O bright and cheerful hearth ! 
Look round with me, my lover, friend, and wife, 
On these fair faces we have lit with life, 
And in the perfect blessing of their birth, 
Help me to live our thanks for so much heaven and 
earth. 
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EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
Aurora (ILL.) SEMINARY, JUNE, 1867. 


BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


In all the realm of animated Nature there is nothing so absolutely 
helpless as a child when it first opens its eyes upon the world. And 
yct there is nothing of vaster importance. The greatest works of Art 
will perish. The cataract of Niagara will cease to flow. The proud- 
est Nation, whose conquering eagles have deficd a Continent, will pass 
away. But the sleeping infant, in its mother’s arms, enshrines a soul 
that shall live, in joy or misery, throughout the countless ages of Eter- 
nity; and may even, in its brief span of earthly years, like Moses, 
David, or Paul; or Homer, Plato, or Demosthenes; or Cæsar, Washing- 
ton, or Lincoln; or Zenobia, Joan of Arc, or Florence Nightingale, 82 
lire that History shall never tire of the record of its deeds while time 
doth last or this earth of ours endure. 

We come, too, into this breathing world with Good and Evil myste- 
riously combined within us. Our souls are immortal, and we are 
created in the image of God. Buta little time, comparatively, passes 
by before the child develops temper, self-will, defiance, anger, revenge, 
in a greater or milder degree, and compels that parental restraint so 
valuable and necessary in every household. And thus the Spirit of 
Good and the Spirit of Evil struggle for the mastery in every heart. 
With every good impulse drawing us toward the Right, and every 
wicked temptation and unrestrained passion drawing us toward the 
Wrong, we commence the earnest, ceaseless Battle of Life. 

Our birth is but a starting-place, 
Life the running of the race, 
And death the goal.” 

Properly trained, conscientiously directed, the child grows up into the 
affectionate, enlightened, energetic, self-denying man or woman, an 
honor and a blessing to the community, loved while living, and when 
life’s fitful fever is over, remembered by many hearts long after the 
funeral flowers of the cemetery have blossomed on their grave. But 
how different the life and character of him who, unblessed by health- 
ful and virtuous surroundings, or madly defying them all, cultivates 
only the evil side of his nature! Like the rank weed of your garden, 
it soon extirpates all that is good and valuable; and you see before 
you a life, of which you can not truthfully say that it is worthless, be- 
cause it is far worse. 

All around us we see this contest. And the responsibilitics for its 
results lie at our very door. Whether those who are to come after us 
shall have every advantage to arm and strengthen themselves against 
the influence of Evil depends in a large degree on the conduct of the 
generation which precedes them in the family circle, or the wider 
sphere of the community wherein they dwell. 

It is men that make the State. An island full of savages can be no- 
thing but a savage State. Where the people worship idols of wood 
and stone, mankind call it a heathen State. A country of impure men 
must be an impure State. But where Morality and Intelligence pre- 
vail, and Right bears sway, and Conscience is respected and obeyed, 
the onlooking world recognizes that there is a country worthy to be 
embraced in the circle of Christendom, and to rank high among the 
civilized States of the earth. 

The hope of any country must therefore always be with its young. 
With them we see the candle of life, not like us of middle age, half 
consumed, but just lit; and so to be trimmed that it shall burn bright- 
er and brighter till it expires in the socket. And this fact has been rec- 
ognized in every age of the world. Heraclitus, who twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago was called the crying philosopher, refused to accept the 
chief magistracy of his nation, preferring to spend his time in educating 
children than even to govern the corrupt Ephesians. Catiline, when 
he sought two thousand years ago to overthrow the libertics of his 
country, and—as traitors in our own era have done—to act the parri- 
cide toward the land which had given him birth, and honors, and 
power, attempted first to corrupt the younger Romans, and thus to 
win them to his nefarious endeavors, 
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If you concede, then—as you must, for History is full of its proofs— 
that the hope of a country is with its young, how priceless are the hun- 
dreds of institutions like this, and the tens of thousands of schools of 
other grades in which our land rejoices to-day! How truly did Cicero 
declare: “Study cherishes youth, delights age, adorns prosperity, fur- 
nishes support in adversity, tarries with us hy night and by day, and 
attends us in all our journeyings and wanderings!” And again, when 
on another occasion that eloquent orator enlogized Wisdom: “For 
what is there,” said he, “more desirable than Wisdom? What more 
excellent and lovely in itself? What more useful and becoming for a 
man? Or what more worthy of his reasonable nature?” And in the 
inspired record Solomon, in even a loftier strain than the master of 
Roman eloquence, exclaims, “ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding. For the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold. Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand riches 
and honor. She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her, and 
happy is every onc that retaineth her. Exalt her, and she shall pro- 
mote thee. She shall bring to thy head an ornament of grace. A 
crown of glory shall she deliver to, thee.” 

Recognizing, as I trust all of you do, without further argument or 
illustration, that the mind, like the earth, yiclds the richest fruit only 
when cultivated, I wish to improve this opportunity accidentally: 
opened to me by a few remarks, first to the teachers, and lastly to the 
taught. 

Of all the earthly professions I know of none more honorable, more 
useful, wider-reaching in its influence than the profession of the teach- 
er. If faithful in this vocation, they have a right to claim, as John 
Howard did, that their monument should be a sun-dial, not ceasing to 
be useful even after death. They are to so fill the fountains of the 
minds committed to their charge that from thence shall ever flow 
streams fertilizing and beneficent; and they are to be the exemplars 
for the young ‘before them in healthful moral influence, which is the 
foundation of character. 

As no one is fit to be an officer in war who has not heroic blood in 
his veins, or to be an artist who has no esthetic taste, or to be a poet 
who does not understand the power of rhythm or meter, or to be a his- 
torian or a statesman without a broad and comprehensive mind, so no 
one should be a teacher who has not a heart full of love for the profes- 
sion, and an energy and enthusiasm willing joyously to confront all its 
responsibilities. It requires great patience, untiring industry, abound- 
ing kindness, purc unselfishness, and fidelity to Duty and Principle. 
And when happily combined, Success is absolutely assured. 

And first let me say, as children resemble their parents in feature, so 
will they resemble in character the teacher who trains their youthful 
years. If that teacher has an excess of the gall of bitterness instcad of 
the milk of human kindness, its daily exhibition will assist in the de- 
velopment of the evil side of all who witness it. But if, on the con- 
trary, he or she brings sunshine into the room when they enter—dif- 
fuses happiness, by genial conduct, on all around them—plays on the 
heart-strings of their pupils by the mystic power of Love—the very at- 
mosphere they thus create will be warm with affection and trusting 
confidence; and that better nature which is ever struggling within us 
for the mastery over evil,.will be strengthened and developed into an 
activity which will give it healthful power for all after-life. 

It is for this reason the teacher should ever be just what he would 
have his pupils become, that they may learn by the precept of example 
as well as by the precept of instruction. He should find the way to the 
heart of every one within his circle, and lead him thereby into the . 
walks of knowledge and virtue, not driving by will but attracting by 
love. And if he searches faithfully he will find the heart of even the 
most wayward. It may be overlaid with temper, selfishness, even with 
wickedness; but it can be, nay, it must be, reached and touched. 

The teacher, too, should be an exemplar in punctuality, order, and 
discipline, for in all these his pupils will copy him. He can only obtain 
obedience by himself obeying the laws he is to enforce. A minister 
who does not practice what he preaches will find that his most carmest 
exhortations full heedless on leaden ears; and children of both a smaller 
and a larger growth quickly detect similar inconsistencies. Whoever 
would rightly guide youthful footsteps must lead correctly himself; 
and one of our humorous writers has compressed a whole volume into 
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a sentence when he says, to train up a child in the way he should go, 
walk in tt your 

Finally, let the teacher, recognizing the true nobility and the far- 
reaching influence of his profession, stretching beyond mature years, 
or middle age, or even the last of earth, and beyond the stars to a 
deathless eternity, pursue his daily duties with ardor, with carncstness 
of purpose, with tireless energy. And let him feel that us a State is 
honored by its worthiest sons—as Kentucky enshrines the name of her 
Clay, and Tennessee her Jackson, and Massachusetts her Adams, Web- 
ster, and Everett, and Rhode Island her Roger Williams, and Pennsyl- 
vania her Franklin, and Illinois her Lincoln, and New York and Vir- 
ginia their scores of illustrious sons—so will his pupils rise up to honor 
him if he so trains them as to be worthy of their honor. Success toill 
be his if he but deserves it. Gov. Boutwell, who added to his fame as 
chief magistrate of Massachusetts by gracing for years the superintend- 
ency of her unrivaled educational system, said truly and tersely, ‘“‘ Those 
who succeed are the men who believe they can succeed ; and those who 
fail are those to whom success would have been a surprise.” 

I pass from this rapid review of the duties of a teacher to a few 
thoughts addressed more especially to students. Let me leave the 
beaten road of educational addresses, and saying nothing of history, 
geography, grammar, astronomy, mathematics, the languages, and 
other special accomplishments, ask your attention to charucteristics that 
it seems to me should be cultivated and developed. Not that I would 
not inculcate, primarily, every possible acquisition of knowledge. 
Learn all we can in a lifetime, and we shall feel at last like that cmi- 
nent and self-taught Grecian philosopher, Socrates, who said that all 
he professed to know was that he knew nothing; or as Isaac Newton 
more strikingly expressed the same idea in his oft-quoted simile, that 
he felt like a child on the shore of time, picking up a few pebbles, 
while the great ocean lay unexplored before him. But I would im- 
prove these passing moments by some suggestions as to those elements 
of character and thought that secm essential to a well-rounded life. 
And in using the masculine in referring to students as well as teachers, 
I do it for brevity only, intending of course to include both sexes. For 
neither sex is inferior or superior as such. Man is fitted by nature for 
rough contract with the world. Woman for the more graceful duties 
of the domestic circle. Man for the hard, stern, laborious labor of life. 
Woman to really rule the world, by being the mothers of those who 
are to govern it. 

Conspicuous among these characteristics is the duty of Self- control, 
and its natural offspring, Self-reliance. The great maxim of Socrates 
was Know thyself’—the famous inscription on the Delphic temple, 
which the ancients claimed came down from the skies. I can not, in 
a brief address, even allude to all which is embraced in these two com- 
prehensive words—Self-control. The inspired record declares in lan- 
guage which combines counsel with prophecy, “ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh acity.” You must master yourself. You must rule your 
passions and your temper, or they will rule you. It is strength to have 
moral principle. It is strength to stand up against shocks of adver- 
sity. It is strength to be calm and self-contained, even when the arrows 
of malice pierce you most cruelly. It is strength to perform your 
whole duty to man without hope of reward. The man of unbending 
moral principle is a real hero. The man who stands erect, with his 
heel on the demon of Temptation, hydra-headed as it is, is nobler and 
stronger than the most gifted statesman or the conquering chief. The 
taint of sin gives all of us passions, temper, and evil, and opens a hun- 
dred avenues to the tempter. To close them all, and to live true to 
yourself and the right is to bless your own heart while you bless man- 
kind. Your character is to be built up like a dam in a river. While 
being compacted and solidified, the restrained waters, like evil passions 
and wicked impulses, seek to break through; a single breach, and it 
widens; and at last the torrent destroys. But guard against the small- 
est fracture, and it is safe, and strengthens year by year, until at last, 
firm as the anchored rock, it breasts the mightiest floods and freshets 
unharmed. Without this enlightened, unyielding Self-control, our life 
is like a ship, without compass or rudder, blown about by every wind, 
and at last wrecked upon the beach. But with it, it is like the same 
ship with a safe, strong arm at the helm that holds her to her course 
when the storm-cloud lowers or the angry gale seeks to drive her to- 
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ward the breakers; that avoids the shoals and hidden rocks, and brings 
her safely into port. 

In this endeavor fail not to war against Vice in all its myriad forms. 
Evil is often robed in splendid attire; but however gorgeous the monu- 
mental shaft, yet within is always corruption and decay. The apple 
may appear tempting and beautiful to the eye, but if the eanker-worm 
is at the core, it is destined to a rottenness no earthly power can avert. 
It is the first approach, too, which should be the most sternly repulsed. 
Each temptation, from without or from within, which moral rectitude 
enables us to resist, leaves us that much stronger for the next encounter. 
But woe to her or him who yields. At each successive attack the 
moral stamina becomes weaker and weaker, as the walls of even a Se- 
bastopol lose their protective value whenever a single breach in them 
is made. How truthfully has a gifted poct declared, 

“ We are not worst at once. The course of evil 
Begins so slowly, and from euch slight source, 
An infant's hand could stem ita breach with clay. 
But let the stream grow deeper, and Philosophy, 
Aye, and Religion, too, shall strive in vain 
To stem the headlong torrent.“ 

All writers on Education agree that the chief means of intellectual 
improvement are five: Observation, Conversation, Reading, Memory, 
and Reflection. But I have sometimes thought that educators did not 
bring out the two last into the commanding and paramount importance 
they deserve, sacrificing them to a wider range of reading and of stu- 
dies. Knowledge is not what we learn, but what we retain. It is not 
what people eat, but what they digest, that makes them strong. It is 
not the amount of money they handle, but what they save, that makes 
them rich. It is not what they read or study, but what they remember, 
that makes them learned. And Memory, too, is one of those wondrous 
gifts of God to man that should be assiduously cultivated. Much of 
your mental acquisitions will form a secret fund, locked up even from 
your own eyes till you need to bring it into use; a mystery that no 
philosopher has yet been, or ever will be, able to explain. There it lies 
hidden, weeks, months, years, and scores of years, till mayhap a half 
century afterward it bursts when needed, at Memory’s command, upon 
the mind like a hidden spring bubbling up at the very hour of need in 
the pathway of the thirsty traveler. 

While I have counseled Self-reliance, and would go further and urge 
you to labor to deserve the good opinion of your fellow-men, I do not 
counsel that longing for fame which is so much more largely developed 
under our free republic than in any other realm upon the globe. Lord 
Mansfield once uttered as advice, what history teaches us he should 
have declared as an axiom, that that popularity is alone valuable and 
enduring which follows you, not that which you run after. It was 
Sumner Lincoln Fairfield who wrote: 

„Fame! ‘tis the madness of contending thought, 
Toiling in tears, aspiring in despair ; 

Which steals like Love's delirium o'er the brain, 
And, while it buries childhood's purest joys, 
Wakes manhvod's dreary agonies into life.” 

Far be it from me to counsel longings for such a thine as this. 
“ Toiling in tears, aspiring in despair’ is but a poor preparation for the 
enjoyment of popular honors or the performance of public trusts. And 
there is an exceedingly better way. It is to climb, young men, with 
buoyant heart, the Hill of Knowledge. It is to boldly scale the Alps 
and Appenines which ever rear themselves in your pathway. It is to 
feel your sinews strengthen, as they will, with every obstacle you sur- 
mount. It is to build yourself, developing mental strength, untiring 
energy, and sleepless zeal, fervent patriotism, and earnest principle, 
until the public shall feel that you are the man they need, and that 
they must command you into the public service. And if perchance 
that call should not happen to come, and you should be forced to re- 
main an American sovercign instead of becoming a public servant, you 
shall have your reward in the rich stores of knowledge you have thus 
collected, and which shall ever be at your command. More valuable 
than earthly treasure—while fleets may sink, and storehouses consume, 
and banks may totter, and riches flee—the intellectual investments you 
have thus made will be permanent and enduring, unfailing as the con- 
stant flow of Niagara or Amazon; a bank whose dividends are perpe- 
tual, whose wealth is undiminished however frequent the drafts upon 
it, which, though moth may impair, yet which thieves can not break 
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through nor steal. Nor will you be able to fill these storehouses to 
their full. Pour into a glass a stream of water, and at last it fills to 
the brim and will not hold another drop. But you may pour into your 
mind, through a whole lifetime, streams of knowledge f: om every 
conceivable quarter, and not only shall it never be full, but it will con- 
stantly thirst for more, and welcome cach fresh supply with a greater 
joy. Nay, more. To all around you may impart of these gladdening 
streams which have so fertilized your own mind; and yet, like the 
candle from which a thousand other candles may be lit without dimin- 
ishing its flame, your own supply shall not be impaired, On the con- 
trary, your knowledge, as you add to it, will itself attract still more as 
it widens your realm of thought; and thus will you realize in your own 
life the parable of the Ten Talents, for “to him that hath shall be 
given.” 

I can not pass by in silence another characteristic so necessary for a 
worthy, useful, honored life. It is that moral courage which sustains 
those who stand frankly, fearlessly, inflexibly for wnat their conscience 
tells chem is the right. Vor populi has not always been Vor Dei, und 
when it requires of you what duty to yourself or your country forbids 
you to perform, it is Vor Diaboli. From the graves of the fathers of 
our land come the words both of instruction and example; teaching us 


rather to imitate, as they did, the fearlessness of Paul when he stood, 


proudly and alone, before Fclix, than the craven cowardice of Pilate 
when he shrunk from what he confessed to be his duty before a blind- 
ed and infuriated populace. Truth may have, as in the olden time, 
but a single worshiper, while Baal has his thousands of priests. And 
the man who stands fearlessly for the right amid the devotees of wrong; 
who wars, single-handed if need be, against tyran. y or treason where 
Evil and Injustice have their legions of minions; who loves the good 
and follows in its ways because it is the right, and eschews error and 
wickedness however easy or profitable may be its service; who calmly 
and confidently looks to the future for his vindication; and who, like 
Christian in that sacred Iliad, the Pilgrim’s Progress,” presses for- 
ward in the journey of life with steady and fearless step, regardless of 
Apollyon, of Vanity Fair, or even the giant Despair—tiat man, whether 
in palace or cottage, under a republican or despotic flag, the most 
learned or the most illiterate of his land, is the true moral victor on the 
battle-field of Life. He shall have his reward; for in that lund where 
the streets are gold, and the gates are pearl, and the walls are jasper 
and sapphire, his star of victory shall shine brighter and brighter; 
while the laurels of scepter and of crown, of offic’. and of fame, shall 
wither into the dust and ashes out of which they were formed. 

How forcibly were all these duties imprinted on my mind. while list- 
ening, some years since, to a lecture for young men from that twice- 
repeated proverb of Solomon, “ There is a way that secmeth right unto 
a man, but the end thereof are the ways of Death!’ And as these ways 
were pointed out, I was reminded of one of the precepts of that emi- 
nent philosopher, Pythagoras, who, though born in Samos nearly six 
hundred years before the Christian era, converted by his tcachings a 
wicked and corrupt nation to sobriety, virtue, and frug:ity, and whose 
quaint simile seemed to be based upon that very inculcation of the Old 
Testament. It was, Remember that the paths of v. zue and of vice 
resemble the letter Y.” Starting at the same point, the roads soon di- 
verge to the right and to the left. It was Persius, I ‘Nink, who, hun- 
dreds of years afterward, wrote of this precept: 

„There did the Samian Y instruction make, 
Pointed the road thy doubtful foot should take ; 
There warned thy faltering and unpracticed youth 
To tread the rising right-hand path of Truth.” 

Thus shall you win the noble attribute of virtuous Self-reliance—not 
the arrogance of egotism and the vanity of self-esteer -but the manly 
independence of a manly mind—the fidelity to your own conscience 
and to principle—the assurance that if you have ple~ted yourself on 
the rock of truth, if you have armed yourself with the panoply of just- 
ice, if you have guarded yourself with the shield of right, “ even the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against you.” 

Nor can I leave this boundless theme, which wide... before me as I 
progress, without alluding to that duty which towers above all others, 
both in the magnitude of its sphere and the commanding authority of 
Him who proclaimed it. Up through the long procession of centuries 
our minds travel back to that sacred mount where the assembled mul- 
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titudes from Galilee, and Decapolis, and Jerusalem, and Judea, and 
from beyond Jordan, listened reverently to Him who spake as never 
man had spoken before. And after that striking exordium of blessings, 
and the subsequent inculcations of love, of charity, of concord, of for- 
bearance, of humility, and of prayer, he opened the peroration of that 
extraordinary discourse which stands without a rival in the realm of 
sacred or human eloquence, with that which he announced as the em- 
bodiment and concentration of all: 

t THEREFORE all things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them; for lhis is the law and the prophets.” 

Some there are who regard this comprehensive rule of action and of 
life as paraphrased from that eminent and learned Chinese philosopher, 
Confucius, who, five hundred years before, had laid down as a maxim, 
that none should do unto their fellows what they would not have done 
to themselves. But apart from the broad distinction between the affirm- 
ative command of the one and the bare negation of the other, the 
rule itself, thus laid down on the Mount, is but a repetition and con- 
densation of what the Creator had declared to Moses, in the tabernacle 
of the Congregation, a thousand years before Confucius lived and died. 
“Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbor, neither rob him.” Thou shalt 
not avenge nor bear any grudge against the children of the people.” 
And then, rising from the language of prohibition to that of command, 
here, in the same spirit as on the Mount, fifteen centuries after, the 
conclusion of the whole matter is, “ But thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Such is the rule of all rules—the duty of all duties—the law of all 
laws—for human conduct in this wide world of ours. How it sparkles 
in its brilliancy in contrast with the iren rule of tyranny, which teaches 
that “might makes right!” How it glows in the firmament when 
compared with what has been called the silver rule of the earth, which 
bids you to mete out to others as they have measured to you! Rightly 
has the whole civilized world recognized the inspired command as in- 
deed the golden rule. And if lived up to by all on earth, what a para- 
dise would it make of this globe. May it ever go before you as the 
pillar of fire of old, guiding your footsteps and governing your lives. 

I can not close this address, which you have already found has treat- 
ed of the education of the heart more than of the mind—the moral na- 
ture more than the intellectual—without insisting that all of you have 
it in your power to make this world happier and better by your pres- 
ence in it, and that you have no right to hide this power in a napkin. 
Look around you on every side as you go out from these walls inte 
the busy world. You will find some selfish, cold, austere, repulsive, 
forbidding. No noble charity affects their souls. No unselfish duty 
warms their natures. No generous act unlocks their hearts. No bless- 
ings are invoked upon their heads. Living for self alone, they carry 
with them to thcir graves hearts of steel and faces of iron. But there 
are others active in every good word and work. Is there a cry of dis- 


.tress? They do not lecture the unfortunate, but promptly proffer the 


helping hand. Is there misery to be assunged? Is there a wounded 
heart that needs the oil of consolation? Do the rough winds of adver- 
sity smite their neighbor ?—and all mankind is your neighbor. How 
cheerfully they speed on their errand of humanity! How joyously 
they go forth on their labor of love! My young friends, the true feli- 
city of this world is in making others happy. It is this which fills 


your own soul with joy. It is this which causes a constant influx of 
gladness into your own heart. For in blessing others you bless your- 
self. To me the most beautiful couplet in the English language is, 
“ Count that day lot whose low descending sun 
Views frum thy hand no noble action done.” 

None of us can live up to this noble lesson of life fully; but in striving 
toward this ideal, you shall diffuse a genial sunshine around you, which 
will make you, in many hearts, beloved while living and mourned when 
dead. Lord Bacon said most beautifully that“ man's heart was not an 
island cut off from all other lands, but a continent which joins them.” 
And if you will thus, while educating the intellect, and enlarging the 
mind, and filling yourselves with the priceless knowledge you acqnire 
here, and which is to fit you for useful members of society hereafter, 
also educate the heart, widening the sphere of your affections and the 
scope of your duty to the less fortunate who are ever near to your very 
doors, you shall all 


Earn names that win 
Happy remembrance from the great and good. 
Names that shall sink not in oblivlon's flood, 
But with clear music, like a church-bdell’s chime, 


Sound through the river's sweep of onward rushing time.“ 
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` BMINENT AMERICAN OLERGYMEN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


Tae undertaking which we inaugurated many months 
ago, of publishing portraits and biographical sketches of 
the representative clergymen of the various denomina- 
tions in the United States, has proved one of no little 
labor. The large number included in a single group in- 
volved many difficulties, which only the biographical 
historian can fully realize. In some cases we owe the 
successful presentation of a religious body tu the generous 
activity and co-operation of friends prominently con- 
nected with that body. In the present ease we must ac- 
knowledge the valuable aid afforded us in the prepara- 
tion of the sketches by a literary friend of another de- 
nomination. The Methodist Church, though not numer- 
ically great, has begun to take a position, especially in 
the Western States. which is influential. Its ministers 
are energetic, progressive men, and command general 
respect by their abilities as orators or authors. Many 
of the names and faces in the group will not be alto- 
gether new to our readers. 


GrorcE Brown, D.D., one of the 
original founders of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
was born in Washington Connty, Pa., Jan. 29, 1792, in 
a fort where his parents were temporarily sojourning, on 
account of the Indian hostilities. From 1797 until 1800 
he attended such schools as were in the vicinity, crude 
enongh to be sure, but sufficient to plant the seeds 
of knowledge. When a lad he ran barefoot all over the 
fields and woods where now stands the city of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; and one of the earliest records on the public 
documents, which may be seen to this day in the Treas- 
urer’s Office, is that of prize-money paid by John Ward, 
County Treasurer, to young Brown, for six wolf-scalps, 
procured at great hazard in a den among the hills of Jef- 
ferson County. 

He attended a private school at Holliday’s Cove, Va, 
for some time. In 1811 he became a teacher, and con- 
tinued in that profession until he enlisted in the war. 
He was sent with his soldier-comrades—all hardy boys— 
to the Northwest, under command of General Harrison, 
and served out faithfully the term of his enlistment. 

Returning from the army, he went east to Baltimore, 
and at a camp-meeting in that vicinity he became a dis- 
ciple of Christ. He was influenced to become religious 
by the preaching of such men as Snethen, Shinn, Ryland, 
and McCain, all of whom were powerful preachers tn 
that day. After his conversion he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. He studied church history aud 
theology as he found opportunity, while working in a 
tan-yard, improving every leisure moment, until 1815, 
when, January ist, he preached his firet sermon to a 
country congregation. He was appointed to Anne Arun- 
del Circuit, Md., the first year of his itinerancy, and for 
several years traveled in the vicinity of Baltimore, Md., 
and Carlisle, Pa., until, in 1819, he was appointed to 
Washington, Pa. He was subsequently appointed to 
Steubenville, Ohio, and in 1823 was made Presiding El- 
der of the Monongahela District. While occupying this 
official position he was led to Investigate the principles 
and powers of episcopacy, and soon determined to stand 
out an advocate for mutual rights of preachers and peo- 
ple. This brought him into contact with ecclesiastical 
authority, and after long and unavailing controversy he 
became one of the founders of a church economy which 
he considered compatible with the republican institu- 
tions of the country. 

In 1829 Mr. Brown organized what 1e now the First 
Methodist Church of Pittsburg, and became its first pas- 
tor. Dr. Brown has been Conference President, College 
President, Editor, and is now an author, having just 
published ‘* Recollections of Itinerant Life,” a large 
volume of very great interest and ability. Asa preacher, 
he was in his prime the peer of Bascom, Shinn, and 
Snethen; unlike either of them in style, but strong, pro- 
found, convincing. His sermons abound in argument, 
illustration, and genuine pathos. 

In person Dr. Brown is hale and hearty, a little inclined 
to corpulency, but straight and active, as twenty years 
ago. He has an inexhaustible fund of anecdote—is al- 
ways bappy, and will be missed as much, if not more 
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than any man in this denominatlon, when he departs 
hence to his reward. 

Rev. Dr. Brown is staunch and earnest in the prosecu- 
tion of his plans and purposes. His physiognomy is 
marked by a strong will, and reflects emphasis. He is 
practical, individual, and positive, yet eympathetic, ten- 
der, and somewhat imaginative. He has strong percep- 
tion and lively intuition, and is well calculated to engi- 
neer an undertaking or control men successfully. 


THOMAS Hew tines Srocxron, D.D, 
widely known as an able divine, a charming poet, an ele- 
gant religious litterateur, and one of the most fascinating 
pulpit orators of the age, was born at Mount Holly, N. J., 
June 4, 1808. He received a plain education, and at the 
age of sixteen began authorship by publishing a brief 
poem in a Philadelphia newspaper. Thenceſorth he 
made frequent contributions to various periodicals, fur- 
nishing essaye, tales, poems, criticisms, and a variety of 
productions. 

At the age of eighteen he lost his admirable mother, 
and about the same time he formally united with the 
M. E. Church. The following year he became a student 
of medicine, attending lectures in Jefferson College, 
Philadelphia. In March, 1828, before he had completed 
his twentieth year, he was married to Anna Roe McCurdy ; 
and soon after her father removed to the ‘forks of the 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE BROWN, D.D. 


Yough,” between the Youghlogheny and Monongahela 
rivers, jn the western part of Pennsylvania. 

In 1829, the year after his marriage, he became a 
preacher. He had previously made various efforts in 
other directions—medicine, from the practice of which 
he shrank ; type-setting, newspaper-writing, and editing. 
At laet, npon the suggestion of Dr. Dunn, a minister of 
the Associate Methodists (afterward Methodist Prot- 
estants), he commenced preaching. He preached his firet 
sermon at an unoccupied country-seat near Philadelphia, 
May 31, 1829. He afterward traveled several large cir- 
cuits on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. In 1830 he was 
in Baltimore; but in the following year, on account of 
fll health, he was missionary at large, traveling North 
and West. 

In 1832 he returned to Maryland, and was nominated 
for the chaplaincy of the U. S. Senate. Next year he 
was stationed at Georgetown, D. C., and was elected 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives. Not being 
re-elected In 1835, he engaged in writing a poem, ‘‘ Faith 
and Sight.” In the winter he was re-elected to the 
chaplaincy. In 1886 he had charge of St. John's Church, 
Baltimore. In 1837, he finished compiling the Church 
hymn-book; for which service, by the way, the Church 
afterward displayed marked ingratitude. 

He was still in Baltimore in 1888, when he wrote the 
poem on the Duel of Graves and Cilley; bat he soon 
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afterward removed to Philadelphia, where he continued 
for the next nine years, engaged with successful zeal in 
religious Jabors of various kinds. From 1847 to 1850 he 
resided in Cincinnati. in charge of the Sixth Street M. P. 
Church. While there he declined the presidency of 
Miami University, to which he bad been nnanimously 
elected. From 1850 to 1856 he was again in Baltimore, 
chiefly at St. John's. In 1886 he returned to Philadelphia, 
where he preached regularly for the Church of the New 
Testament, except when absent at Washington, serving 
as Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 

All of these labors, incessant as they have been, he has 
prosecuted under the depressing circumstances of ill 
health, for he has becn a coneumptive from his youth. 
Yet his industry has never failed and his courage has 
never seemed to waver. 

His writinge are many, and his pulpit labors have been 
great and extended. There are very few persons in 
America who have not either heard his eloquence or of 
his power as an orator. His volume of Sermons for 
the People” has passed through several editions and has 
been widely circulated. 

Dr. Stockton possesses an exceedingly fine-grained 
organization, with a temperament elastic, active, and 
vivacious, He has a strong appreciation of the true, the 
beautiful, and the regular. Much as he owes to nature 
for the gifts bestowed on him, a great part of his present 
acknowledged ability and mental power Is due to careful 
culture. We may confidently say, too, that the science 
we advocate has contributed in no little degree to Dr. 
Stoc.ton’s mental development and present prominence, 
as he for many years took a warm interest Jn phreno- 
logical principles, both theoretically and practically. 


Wrizuram Cottier, D.D., was born in 
Hagerstown, Md., in May, 1808. His childhood was 
spent in that place, under the care and tuition of religious 
parents and in the midst of the best society. His educa- 
tion was such as the best schools afforded, and his natural 
mclinations for learning enabled him readily to acquire 
information from books and the times. He was an early 
and apt observer of human nature. This has always 
been a leading characteristic of Dr. Collier. He in- 
tultlvely comprebends the condition of things in a social 
company or in a public congregation, and his language 
takes key from the tone of surrounding circumstances. 

In 1829 William Collier entered the ministry in the 
Maryland Annual Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, and he at once attracted public attention by his 
pulpit efforts and pastoral attentions. He filled the most 
important stations in the Conference until 1851, occupying 
the position of president of that distinguished body. 
In 1851 he removed to Pittsburg, where he has since 
been a loader of this denomination. In 1861 he received 
the honorary title of Doctor of Divinity from the Waynes- 


burg College. 


As a preacher, Dr. Collier is always in earnest. His 
manner Is vigorous and emphatic, yet tender, affection- 
ate, and winning. His sermons are systematic, original 
in plan, expository, plain, full of force, argument, zeal. 
and often cloquent in a high degree. On the subject of 
missions and missionary efforts, Dr. Collier ia generally 
selected by the Annual Conference to speak, and ho 
always responds by a happy, enthusiastic, appropriate, 
and telling address. 

General F. H. Collier, one of the first attorneys of 
Pittsburg, who distinguished himself as a brave soldier 
and efficient commander in the army daring the war, is a 
eon of Dr. Collier. 

This organization is one of marked intensity; the 
whole expression denotes earnestness and emphasis. 
Dr. Collier, in this portrait, appears to us to be incapable 
of entire reposc—of taklng things easy.“ Whatever 
he becomes interested actively in, he promotes with great 
zeal and diligence. Hescarcely allows himself sufticient 
rest. Having much wiry endurance, he is inclined to 
strain it to extremes. He is a worker in every sense of 
the term. 


Reve. Hanks, D.D., was born in New 
England in the year 1823. He was sent to school early, 
and almost constantly until he was twenty-one ycars of 
age, acquiring a thorough education in institutions of 
learning of the first order. He finished his classical and 
scientific course at Poultney, Vermont, and Oberlin, 
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Ohio. In his twenty-second year he commenced reading 
law, and in three years was admitted to the bar. 

He wae converted at the age of fourteen, and was an 
active Christian from that time forth, making his studies. 
his social relations, and his business avocations conform 
to the teachings of the Gospel. He received Christianity 
as a spirit suited to every legitimate liſe-thought and 
life-work, and hence from early manhood has been a 
cheerful and devoted disciple of Christ. 

In his twenty-fourth ycar Mr. Hanks was brought to 
the grave's verge by disease, and then a previous and 
persistent impression of his call to the Gospel ministry 
became so intense that be could no longer refuse obe- 
dience to its demand. In the crisis of his illness ho 
promised the Lord that should his health be recovered, 
he would give himself to the work of the ministry. Ac- 
cordingly, when he became able to leave home, he turned 
his whole attention to a preparation for his new life- 
work, and in his twenty-fifth year united with the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, and in a short time preached 
his first sermon. After preaching two years with great 
success, he was appointed to the principalship of an in- 
stitution of learning, in which capacity he served for 
several years, preaching almost every Sabbath as oppor- 
tunity presented. In 1853 he was appointed pastor of 
the Attorney Street Methodist Protestant Church, New 
York, where he labored with great acceptance until he 
was elected President of the New York Conference, 
which eminent position he held for three years. 

In 1858 he was elected delegate to the General Confer- 
ence which met in Lynchburg, Virginia, and distin- 
guished himself as a friend of freedom in the face of 
frowning and “peculiar institutions.“ Mr. Hanke was 
also a delegate to the Non-Episcopal Union Convention 
which met at Union Chapel, Cincinnati, in May, 1806; 
and again to the General Conference which assembled 
in Allegheny City late in the autumn of the same year. 

For the last fourteen years be has filled eome of the 
best stations, and been charged with some of the most 
responsible offices in his denomination. In 1866 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Adrian College, Michigan. 

Dr. Hanks is an impressive and cloquent preacher. 
His personal appearance is dignified, his face round and 
radiant, his voice rich and mellow, his gesticulations 
graceful and unstudied, and his language chaste, clear, 
and forceful. 

Dr. Hanks has resided for some time on the banks of 
the Hudson, near Tarrytown. With a good degree of 
vitality, a large brain, and a vivacious nature, Dr. Hanke 
should be responsive to all that is emotional and force- 
ful in his professional life. He is evidently a clear, 
direct, and practical man, while a strong sense of the 
tasteful and beautiful must so infuse and lubricate his 


excellent capacity for expression as to round off and ren- 


der attractive his natural individualism. 


ZACHARIAH RAGAN, D.D., is well 
known as a prominent and able minister in lay-represen- 
tative Methodism. From 1834 to 1854 he served in all 
the General Conferences of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. He has also filled some of the most important 
appointments in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and has fre- 
quently been President of the Annual Conference. 

Dr. Ragan is a native of Pennsylvania. He was born 
in Westmoreland County, February 22, 1804. His edu- 
cation was such aa the best schools of his youth afforded, 
supplemented by unceasing study through subsequent 
Hfe—for he 1s still a student. 

He was licensed to preach by Rev. Charles Elliott, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Febrnary 22, 1825—the 
day he was twenty-one years of age, and was at once 
employed on the Grand River Circuit, in the northeast- 
ern part of Ohio. In 1827 he was ordained by Bishop 
George. 

When the reform movement began in the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch, he at once identified himeelf with it, 
and in September, 1829, he started to Cincinnati to unite 
with the Associated Methodist Churches“ the precur- 
sor of the Methodist Protestant Church—at their first 
Conference in Ohio; but being detained at Marietta for 
several days, by low water, he reached Cincinnati the day 
after the Conference adjourned. He was, however, em- 
ployed to serve the church on Sixth Street, to relicve 
Rev. Asa Shinn, who had been elected President of the 
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Conference, and who was expected to travel the District. 
After Mr. Shinn's return, Mr. Ragan labored effectively 
in the neighborhood of Lonisville, Ky., organizing the 
Loulsville Circuit. He subsequently served four or five 
terms as President, first of the Pittsburg, and afterward 
of the Muskingum Conference, to which he still belongs. 

In 1850 he retired from the active itinerant work, and 
soon afterward began the publication of a secular paper 
in Steubenville, Ohio, entitled Zhe True A:nerican, 
which continued up to the beginning of the rebellion, in 
1861, when he entered the army as Chaplain of the 
Twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. After 
serving for u year and a half in this capacity, he was 
appeinted a Chaplain in the regular army. His appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Senate, and he was stationed 
at Memphis, Tennessee. where be remained until Janu- 
ary 4, 1866. He received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from Adrian College, Michigan, in 1866, 

In person Dr. Ragan is large, without corpulence, 
muscular, erect in form, manly in bearing, and of com- 
manding presence. His whole physiognomy is indica- 
tive of great mental power, of strung will, and of un- 
faltering self-reliance. As a preacher he has more than 
ordinary power. His thoughts are always dignified, his 
language well chosen and copious, and his manner 
earnest and impressive. His cast of mind is peculiarly 
philosophical. He deals with principles mainly, and 
these he develops with much ability, and with such 
reference to their practical application that he may be 
properly considered a practical rather than a theoretical 
preacher. 


Rev. Ancet II. Basserr was born at 
Sandwich, Mass., July 1, 1809. His parents emigrated to 
the then village of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1810. From in- 
fancy, therefore, he was reared in the West. In 1821, at 
twelve years of age, he embraced the Christian religion, 
and anited with the Methodist Episcopal Church. From 
his youth he was conversant with the controversy on 
church government, which resultcd in the formation of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. He was identifed with 
the reform party which seceded from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ia that city in 1828. His age at that time 
was nineteen. August 30, 1830, he received license to 
preach. Three daya after, viz., September 2, the Second 
Annual Conference of the new denomination convened 
in Cincinnati, and he was by that body received into the 
traveling connection and appointed to a circuit. 

In the outset of the new connection, such was the de- 
mand for laborers, that young men were “thrust out.“ 
who wuuld gladly have taken more time to seek proper 
qualifications. For his first year in the itinerancy Mr. 
Bassett was appointed assistant colleague to the Rev. 
Dr. Reeves, now of the Pittsburg Conference. For his 
recond year he served in the eame relation to Rev. Dr. 
Z. Ragan, in each instance upon a large circuit. The 
work was then new, and embraced large tracta of terri- 
tory. Indeed, for four or five years the Ohio Conference 
included the entire West; but not less than twenty con- 
ferences have been set off and have gone into effective 
operation within the same scope since the subject of this 
eketch entered the Conference. Subsequently, for many 
years, he was placed in charge of various circuits and 
stations, and he was ouc year a College Agent. When 
quite a young man, he was chosen to serve as Secretary 
of his Annual Conference, and he so served for seven 
successive years. He was called from this position to 
the Presidency of the Conference. This was at a period 
when the office involved arduous duties, with extensive 
traveling through a large district. He was again elected 
to serve in this relation for four years, and retired from 
it in 1845, to take charge of the religious paper of the 
denomination, then called the Western Recorder, and 
which had been commenced several years before hy 
Rey. C. Springer, at Zanesville, Ohio. For ten years 
Mr. Bassett conducted this Journal as an Individual en- 
terprise, under the sanction and patronage of his Con- 
ference, and, it may be said, of nearly all the Free State 
Conferences. In 1855 the publication was transferred to 
the Church, and became its religious organ for the entire 
North and West. A. H. Bassett was now, by a General 
Convention, unanimously elected to serve as Editor and 
Book Agent under the new arrangement. He was re- 
elected in 1858 to the same service; but in 1860, the 
duties in both relations having become too oppressive 
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to be united in one person, he was, by a General Con- 
vention, elected Publisher and Book Agent. while Rev. 
Dr. G. Brown was chosen Editor. In 1862 Mr. Bassett 
was re-elected by General Convention, and served until 
near the end of 1864, when, in poor health, be resigned 
his position, and retired fur the remaining portion of 
the term. The General Conference, however, of Novem- 
ber, 1866, at Allegheny, Pa., and again at Cleveland, Obio, 
in May, 1867, chose him to serve as Firet Publishing 
Agent. Mr. Bassett was elected from time to time a 
representative to all the General Conferences of his de- 
nomination, for nearly thirty years past, and aleo a dele- 
gate to all the General Conventions (seven in number) 
delegated and held by the Free State or Anti-Slavery 
Conferences. It was his lot to conduct the press through 
several periods of critical agitation inthe Church. He 
was one of the founders of the Book Concern, located at 
Springfield, Ohio, and delivered the Address at the lay- 


ing of its corner-stone in 1860. He is now devoted to 


the care of this establishment. 

As a preacher, Mr. Bassett is plain and practical. He 
is more eloquent in his consistent private life than in 
his public ministrations in the pulpit; yet his sermons 
are always full of sound thought, suggestive sentiment, 
and are spoken with a frankneea and freedom that win 
their way to the hearts of the audience. Mr. Bassett is 
a chaste writer and an instructive preacher. 


CoRNELIUS SPRINGER was born of 
Swedish parentage, near Wilmington, Del., December 
29, 1790. He is the fourth descendant from Charles 
Chrietopher Springer, so favorably referred to in Clay's 
“Swedish Annals” and Ferris's Original Settlers on 
the Delaware.” 

His parents removed to Western Virginia in 1798, and 
settled in the foreste below Wheeling. In 1806 they 
removed to Ohio and again settled in the forests, near 
Zanesville. He had, therefore, but little opportunity for 
education; but by intelligent and industrious use of the 
meager advantages he had, he acquired a good knowledge 
of English literature. At the age of twenty-one he 
engaged in school-teaching, as affording the best avail- 
able opportunity for coming in contact with books, 

In 1808 he was converted under the ministry of Rev. 
Robert Manly, and joined the M. E. Church. 

Mr. 8. served as lieutenant of a company in the “ war 
of 1812. and acquitted himself with distinction. 

In 1816 he quitted a position in the Academy at Putnam, 
opposite Zanesville, to enter the itinerant ministry of 
that denomination, in which he continued about thirteen 
years. He was one of the first men in the West to ad- 
vocate reform in the government of the Church. As early 
as 1823-23, he wrote a series of articles on the subject, 
which were published in the Wesleyan Repository. But 
although he desired a modification of the government, 
he never would have left the denomination upon that 
uccount. When, however, his associates in the contro- 
versy and his friends hulding common sentiments were 
expelled on account of their opiniones, he felt himself 
bonnd fn honor and by Christian morality to go with 
them into their new isolation; and he was, therefore, 
one of the founders of the M. P. Church, and of course 
one of its leading men. 

His first year in the new organization was spent in 
forming churches in Western Virginia, in the Monon- 
gahela Valley. After filling several other appointments, 
he was appointed by Conference as editor of the Methodist 
Correspondent, a semi-monthly paper devoted to the 
interests of the Church. This he published fonr years. 

In July, 1839, he commenced, on his farm near Zanes- 
ville, the publication of the Western Recorder, a weekly 


paper authorized by the Pittsburg Conference as its 


official organ. 

In the midst of the anti-elavery agitation he conducted 
the paper with such prudence and discretion as to insure 
the success of the Recurder, and contribute largely to the 
welfare of the denomination. 

After publishing the Recorder for six years, Mr. 
Springer found that his eyeeight wae being damaged by 
bis literary labors, and that he must, therefore, withdraw 
from them. The paper went into other hands, and Mr. S. 
retired to private life. 

Since retiring from regular itinerant labors, he has 
been engaged chiefly in the management of his beautiful 
estate, Meadow Farm.“ one of the finest in his county. 
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Joun Scorr, D.D., editor of the 
Methodist Recorder, and one of the leading ministers in 
the Pittsburg Conference of the Methodist Church, was 
born in Washington Co., Pa., October 27, 1820. His early 
educational advantagea were limited, but he improved 
them as well as his circumstances would allow. 

In September, 1232, he united with the Methodist 
Protestant Church. In Febrnary, 1842, he was licensed 
to preach, and in September of the same year was re- 
ceived in the Pittsburg Conference and assigned a field 
of labor. Since that time, he has regularly performed 
ministerial duty in his Conference until November, 1864, 
when he was appointed to his present position, to which 
he was re-elected by the General Conference of 1966. 
He was a member of the Non-Eplecopal Convention of 
1966, and of the last two General Conferences of his 
Church. 

In the ministerial work, he served four years on cir- 
cuite, sixteen years in stations (chiefly in and about 
Pittsburg), one year as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Mission Board, and one year as President of the Confer- 
ence. Disliking office, he declined candidacy for the 
latter position a second year. Besides the usual minis- 
terial work, however, he served several years, without 
general travel, as Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Missions, and during three years of the time edited 
and published the Missionary and Sabbath School Journal. 

He received the title of D.D. from Washington College, 
Pa., an institution under Presbyterian patronage. 

Both as a writer ard a preacher, Dr. Scott develops 
the peculiarities which constantly evince themselves in 
his social Iintercourse—cool prudence, steady judgment, 
rather an excess of caution, yet an earnestncss unmis- 
takably constant, and an honesty and candor which 
inevitably command respect and confidence. In social 
life, he mingles with personal dignity an affability and 
kindly playfulness which make his society a constant 
pleasure to his intimate friends. Besides hie frankness, 
his moral probity, his cordial geniality and his steady 
constancy attract the friendship of the sensible and pious, 
and settle it as a perpetuity. f 

This is a marked character. The mental forces pre- 
dominate much over the physical. Ile is an earnest and 
deep thinker, a warm advocate, and a candid doer and 
speaker. He has a very powerful sense of duty, in fact, 
self-sacrifice in its discharge should characterize him as 
a minister and friend. His vital forces appear to be 
decidedly in the descendant, and we would caution him 
against excessive mental effort if he would prolong his 
days and his labors of love. 


WILLIAM Rerves, D. D., was born 
in the village of Staplehurst, Kent, England, December 
5, 1802. Owing to his parents’ circumstances, his educa- 
tion was confined to the facilities which a small town 
afforded. 

He was the subject of religions impressions from 
childhood; but owing to want of vitality in the State 
Church, in which he was reared, and other unfavorable 
influences, he did not enter upon a spiritual life until the 
ycar 1625. Immediately upon doing 20, however, he felt 
the fire of religious philanthropy, and began to call sin- 
ners to repentance. He was soon recommended by his 
pastor (then a Dissenting minister) to apply to the Mis- 
sionary College, with a view of preparing for a foreign 
field. But, unfortunately as it then appeared, through 
pecuniary embarrasement, the number of students in the 
institution could not be increased for awhile. So, hear- 
ing of the revivals of religion in the United States, he 
emigrated in 1829 to this country; and being an ardent 
advocate for both civil and ecclesiastical liberty, he cast 
his lot with the infant Methodist Protestant Charch, at 
the city of Cincinnati, and received an appointment from 
their firet annual conference, namely, to travel Zanesville 
Circuit. He has since served in many circuite and 
stations, usually with marked success, and always with 
credit to himself and the Church. He has repeatedly 
been a member of the General Conference, and was one 
of the very few Northern men who attended the one held 
in Lynchburg, Va., immediately after the Northern Con- 
ference had suspended official relations with the Southern 
wing on account of slavery. He has becn President of 


Pittsburg Conference six years, two fall constitutional 
terms; which, as the office is annually elective, is an un- 
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usual honor. At the last General Conference he was 
elected Fraternal Messenger to tho Conference of the 
Primitive Methodist Church in England. 

Dr. Reeves is a man of mediam height, of very erect 
figure, and has black hair, dark-brown eyes, dark com- 
plexion, a large mouth, with full protuberant Nps, and 
wears a certain air of sobriety which makes his presence 
commanding and impressive. Ho is apparently about 
fifty-two or fifty-three years of age. 

Ready, facilc, prompt, he can never be called on amies, 
either for a sermon or a speech. He seems to bo alike 
at home in argument, in philoeophical discussion, in 
exegesis, and in fervent appeal. He may, with peculiar 
emphasis, be called a good preacher and an able theologian. 

Here is a very striking face—an impressive personale 
in every respect. Hie character is a strong one, and 
most likely to be strongly manifested. He has a keen 
perception, strong sympathies, mach self-reliance, and 
but little vanity. He is evidently enduring, tough, and 
wiry In physique. He is one to be trusted, and trusted 
implicitly. 


ALEXANDER CLARK, A.M., pastor of 
the Firet Methodist Church at Pittsburg, and editor 
of the “Schoolday Visitor.“ was born in Jefferson Co., 
Ohio, March 10. 1834. His father is of Scotch-Irish de- 
ecent ; his mother was born in the Highlands of Scotland. 

He received an ordinary English education in the com- 
mon schools of hia native State, engaging during the 
intervals of school in mannal labor. But the routine of 
school studies did not satisfy him, and hence from an 
early age he had a thirst for general literature and science, 
which he exerted himself. in every honorable way to 
gratify. As his father’s means were limited, he used 
when a boy to make simple articles of domestic ware, 
and peddle them through the neighboring villages, to 
obtain money for the purchase of such books as he 
wanted. At the age of seventeen he began to teach 
echool, and continned teaching for several years, all the 
while, however, himself delving for knowledge and cal- 
tivating his tastes. 

After he had tanght for some six years, he conceived 
the idea of starting a school-day paper. To think was to 
execute, and the publication was soon announced. 
Without capital, influence, or expericnce—with the 
greater part of bis subscribers in his own village school— 
the success of the enterprise, which was then a novelty, 
was more than doubtful. But he had counted the cost. 
As the subscriptions were too meager to pay the printers, 
he bought printing material, instructed himself in its 


use, did his own work, and thus was independent. As 


soon as it became evident that The Visitor“ would 
live, it increased rapidly in circulation, and became 
profitable. It is still published ander his editorship in 
the city of Philadelphia, and is second in interest and 
popularity to no educational journal in the land. 

In 1861 Mr. Clark was ordained ae a minister in the 
Methodist Protestant Church. In September, 1962, he 
was appointed pastor of a congregation at New Brighton, 
Pa., one of the charges belonging to the Pittsburg Con- 
ference. In 1863 he became aseociated with the cele- 
brated Dr. T. H. Stockton in the joint pastorship of the 
Church of the New Testament, Philadelphia, where he 
remained until he was called to the charge of a large and 
popular Independent Methodist Church at Cincinnati, 
known as “Union Chapel.“ He remained there two 
years, when he resigned the position to resume regular 
work in his own Conference. He now occupies its prin- 
cipal pulpit, where he has just had a year of great pros- 
perity in his charge. He received the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts from Mt. Union College in 1864, and 
also from Otterbein University in 1865. He was a mem- 
der of the Non-Episcopal Convention in May, 1866, and 
of the General Conference of 1967. 

Mr. Clark’s prominent characteristics as a writer and 
speaker are exquisite taste united with sturdy strength; 
the elegance and polish of the poet and scholar, joined 
to the earncstness, directness, and vigor of the intrepid 
advocate of right, and the bold, unflinching denouncer of 
wrong. His style is ornate without frippery, and elegant 
without affectation. He is one of those few public men 
who utter great truths and discuss important principles 
in the glowing language of genuine poetry. Asa speaker 
to children he has bad great experience and success. 
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He is a hard worker day and night, in-doors among 
books or out-doors among men, and overtaxes his phys- 
ical strength to fill the measnre of his ambition. The 
only books he has yet published are a story of school life 
entitled The Old Log School House,” and a compilation 
of school dialogues. These, with many fugitive poems, 
sketches, sermons, etc., have given him an enviablo 
reputation in the literary world. 


Horace Barron Knicnt, A.M., was 
born in Rutland, Vermont, about the beginning of the 
year 1818. At the early age of ninc he became an orphan 
by the decease of his father. His educational advan- 
tages were limited to the common schools of the day, 
save one quarter's tuitien at a eciect school. 

At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to the print- 
ing bueiness, in the Herald office, in his native village. 
At this he continued to work until he was nearly twenty- 
two years of age. He then united, as an under-graduate 
and probationer, with the Troy Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and pursued the minittry in 
connection therewith for seven years, graduating to the 
offices of Deacon and Elder. 

When what was callcd the Wesleyan movement“ 
was Inaugurated by Rev. Orange Scott and his associates, 
Mr. Knight sympathized with it, and In 1847 withdrew 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church. and in 1848 united 
with the New York Conference of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Connection, and for three or more years was con- 
nected with the * Wesleyan Book Concern,” then lo- 
cated in the city of New York. Subsequently, viz., in 
1856, he was elected the Book Agent and Publishcr of 
the denominational organ, The Wesleyan, located at Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. This position he resigned in 1858, leaving 
the Concern in a much more prvepcrous state, financially, 
than when he took hold of it. Since then he has been 
devoted to the regular work of the ministry at Seneca 
Falls, Albany, N. Y., and more recently at Cleveland, 
Ohlo. In 1843 Middlebury College, Vermont, conferred 
upon him the honorary title of A.M., at the Instance 
of the late Senator Foote and othera, members of that 
corporation. 

In person he is of rather slender build, hair brown, 
and complexion light. He is about five feet ten inches 
in height. As a preacher, Mr. Knight fe clear In thought 
and eloquent in language, sometimes rather systematic 
and precise, but he is never without earnestness and 
fervor. His sermons are always reformatory and ap- 
propriate to the times, and evince a thorough knowledge 
of human nature. In social life he is courteous and 
genial, with an inclination to plearantry. The leading 
traits of his mental and ioral character and habits are 
frankness, courage, common sense, observant sagacity, 
sterling integrity, and firmnese. 

This gentleman should be distinguished for his entcr- 
prise and industry ; for his practical Judgment, taste. and 
order, and for his analytical ability, appreciation of 
utility, and good-nature. He is not a proud man in the 
true sense of the term, but is ambitious, fond of dis- 
tinction, and careful to avoid criticism or reproach. He 
is well organized temperamentally, and should be quick 
of perception and eprightly in action. 


Josern J. Smir, A.M., President of 
the New York Conference of the Methodist Church, was 
born in New Jersey, February 3, 1817. At the age of 
fifteen he united with the M. P. Church. In 1835, at the 
age of eighteen, he was licensed to exhort, and a few 
months afterward he was licensed to preach. Having 
by this time fully made up his mind to devote himself to 
the ministry, he induced his father to release him from 
the labors of the farm and place him under the care of 
Rev. A. Lane, to study theology and such other subjects 
as would tend to qualify him for his chosen work. 

The following year he entered the itinerant ministry. 
Finding there the inconvenience of his lack of education, 
he resolved to apply himself to study, which he accord- 
ingly did with success. So large was his desire for cul- 
ture, that he included Latin and afterward Greek among 
his studies, and pursued them with the eame recoluteness 
that he did the reet. 

Besides occupying many important positions in his 
own Conference, Mr. Smith has frequently served with 
distinction in the general bodies of the Church. In 1850 
he was a member of the General Conference which met 
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at Baltimore; in 1854 he was a member of the General 
1 Conference at Steubenville, O.; in 1858 he belonged to 
the Convention which met at Springfield, O., where the 
Conferences North and West separated from those Sonth. 
He was also a member of the Pittsburg Convention of 
1860, and the Cincinnati Convention of 1882; and he 
repreeented his Conference In the Union Convention of 
May, 1866, which met at the Union Chapel, Cincinnati. 

He is now eerving for the fourth year as President of 
his own Conference, and his third as pastor of the Grand 
Street Methodiet Church, Brooklyn. 

In person, Mr. 8. is of medium height, compactly built, 
and wears a general air of physical and mental robust- 
ness. And, indeed, this is the leading characteristic of 
hie mind—robustness. He ia a man of strong common 
sense, withont affectation, without circumlocution, al- 
most without any of the aids of art. He says his say 
with directness and strength, and is usually satisfied 
with that. He is esteemcd a cool and wise counselor, a 
sensible preacher, and a thorough and efficient executive 
officer. 


Dennis B. Dorsey, M.D., was born in 
Baltimore, Md., August 24, 1830. His parents removed, 
in 1881, to Wheeling, Va. (now West Va.), and in 1840 to 
Steubenville, Ohio. Ho was educated principally in the 
free schools of that State. As his parents were poor, 
young Dorsey had to leave school while yet a boy and 
look to his own exertions for support. He obtained em- 
ployment in a printing-oftice, but he did not lose sight of 
the object of his hopes — becoming a physician. In order 
to secure time for study, he begun to teach schoq) before 
the age of eighteen. In 1849 an opportunity for learning 
practical pharmacy and also for practicing medicine at 
Bellefonte, Pan., was offered by a relative, Dr. J. P. Gray, 
now Superintendent of the State Insane Asylum at Utica, 
N. Y., and this opportunity was embraced. 

Meantime, the solemn problems of moral relations and 
obligations were occupying his mind, the result of which 
was a determination to consecrate his life to the service 
of God. In 1850, therefore, he returned to Steubenville, 
and in that year or the next received license to preach, 
from the M. P. Church at that place. He served several 
charges in Ohio up to 1855 (and while in Cincinnati at- 
tended medical lectures), then went to Western Virginia. 
His health having declined, he practiced medicine for 
two years near Wheeling, but aleo, part of that time, had 
charge of a small circuit. He was a member and ono of 
the secretaries of the General Conference of 1858. In 1850 
and 1960 he served as President of Western Virginia Con- 
ference. In 1861 he was sent from Monongalia County to 
the Wheeling Conventions, but before the close of the 
second Convention received a commiesion as Surgeon 
i of the Third Regiment (West) Virginia Infantry, and in 

that regiment passed through the severe eampaigns of 
Rosecrans, Milroy, Fremont, and Pepe, in W. Virginia 
and Virgina, receiving in 1863 promotion to the position 
of Medical Purveyor of General Sigel's corps. These 
campaigns broke down his health, and the position was 
resigned. Soon after leaving the army he was elected 
editor of the Wesfern Methodist Protestant, and served 
assuch. He is now pastor of Fairmont Station, West 
Virginia. 

Dr. Doreey has written several works, chiefly literary, 
some of which have appeared anonymously. An elaborate 
“History of the Methodist Protestant Church” and a 
work entitled The Methodist Itinerant's Manual’ are 
unpublished. He is now engaged in writing a meta- 
physical work. The Rationale of Religion, or Experi- 
mental Piety Considered in Relation to the Laws of 
Mind.“ i 

Dr. Dorsey is a thorough metaphysician. His eermons 
are metaphysical, and yet eo ingenione withal as to be 
popular and impressive with the masses. He preaches 
the new' things more than the old.“ and has a way 
of getting the attention with the very first sentence of a 
discourse and holding it till he has finished. His preach- 
ing is conversational, which is the highest type of oratory, 
yet he makes no pretensions in this direction. 

He has not yet fully identified himself with the newly 
organized Methodist Church, but owing to peculiar 
ecclesiastical affairs in West Virginia, remains a Metho- 
dist Protestant for the time being. He is non-episcopal 
as evor, reformatory as ever, and will doubtless in his 
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own time and way fall in rank with the hosts of his co- 
adjutors in the cauee of lay representation. His position 
ecclesiastically is in keeping with his intense. individ- 
uality, and if not universally appreciated at present, 
will eventually take its recognized place in the page of 
his history in harmony with all the events of his life, 
which he claims as his own more than any form of fashion 
or fitment of human arranging. 

A sedate, ecttled, and somewhat intense cast of eoun- 
tenance is presented in this portrait of Mr. Dorsey. His 
strong Firmnees and Human Nature coupled with more 
than average philosophical insight, tend to render him 
somewhat opinionated, if not dogmatic. He has a good 
deal of imagination, and yet a pointedness and directness 
of express lon which would in the opinion of most people 
ally him with the practical. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


The Methodist Church, or, as it was lately styled, the 
Methodist Protestant Church. is, as has been already in- 
dicated in many of the preceding biographical sketches 
of its prominent ministers, a religious body formed by 
the separation of a considerable number of the clergy and 
laity from the Methodist Episcopal Church. This separa- 
tion took place in 1830, and was primarily occasioned by 
the dissatisfaction felt, by those who withdrew, with the 
episcopate and the organization of the conferences, as 
recognized in the parent church. 

Previous to 1828 strennous efforts were made by those 
who seceded to secure a more general representation of 
the clergy and laity in the conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; but the reformers,“ being in the 
minority, failed, and many of them were expelled from 
the conferences. In November, 1830, those who were 
interested in the new movement met in convention in 
Baltimore, and organized a new religions society under 
the name of Methodist Protestant Church.“ 

The doctrinal views of this society are the same as 
those held by the parent body, while the chief features 
in which it differs from the latter in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment are, its non-recognition of the episcopate, and lay 
representation. The General Conference meets once in 
four years, and is composed of an equal number of 
ministers and laymen, viz., one delegate of each order 
from every thousand communicants. The Annual Con- 
ference is composed of all the regularly constituted itin- 
erant ministers of a district, and has the control, witha 
few limitations, of that district. There is alao the Quar- 
terly Conference, which is composcd of the trustees, 
ministera, preachers, etc., in tho station, miesion, or 
circuit of which it is the immediate official meeting. 

The itinerancy of this Church is so modified that 
preachers and people may remain together for an indefi- 
nite period, if mutually satisfied. 

The Methodist Church now includes the Wesleyan 
connection, another branch from the Methodist Episco- 
pal stem, which was organized in 1843. The latter, how- 
ever, can not be regarded as homogeneous witb the 
Methodiet Protestant, although it is in harmonious co- 
operation with that body. A partial union of the two 
societies was effected at a convention held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in May of the present year. The returns for 1865, 
as published in Goss“ Statistical History,” represent 
the number of those connected with the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church to be 105,120, of which number there are 
about 60,000 communicants, while the Wesleyan connec- 
tion claims upward of 25,000 members. These figures 
probably include the Sonthern portion of the M. P. 
Church, which does not properly belong to the new 
organization. In the interest of this religious body 
there are four weekly periodicals, seven colleges, and 
three or four other educational institutions. 


— 
BVENING MEDITATION. 


Wer the hours of day are numbered. 
And the voices of the night 

Wake the better son! that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight, 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door— 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 


[Nov., 


PURITANISM. 


THE name Puritan, now three hundred years 
old, was first applied to those conscientious 
persons who desired a more marked separation 
from the Roman Catholic Church than the 
services of the English Church seemed to af- 
ford, and they claimed that the sacred Scrip- 
tures were the only authoritative rule of faith 
and practice. Hence they regarded traditions 
and human authorities and restrictions in mat- 
ters of religion as not binding on the conscience. 
Subsequently, however, the irreligious and 
openly vicious came to call all persons Puritans 
who were strict and serious in pursuing a holy 
life, even though they did conform to the Es- 
tablished Church. Before the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign a portion of the non-conform- 
ists began to question the prevailing opinions 
concerning doctrinal points, including predes- 
tination and free-will; and under the arbitrary 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. all persons 
who opposed their theory of government were 
regarded as Puritans. Hume applied the name 
to three classes, viz.: the political Puritans, 
who maintained the highest principles of civil 
liberty; the Puritans in discipline, who were 
averse to the ceremonies and government of 
the Established Church; and the doctrinal 
Puritans, who rigidly defended the religious 
system of doctrines of the first reformers. 

The Puritans overthrew English royalty and 
established the commonwealth. On the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts, of course the name Puri- 
tan became one of reproach, as implying an 
unreasonable degree of austerity in both tem- 
poral and spiritual matters, and this is the lead- 
ing idea in regard to them at the present day 
by those who are not of their way of thinking. 
Persons representing the three classes above 
referred to formed the bulk of the original set- 
tlers of New England. 

In regard to the Puritans who emigrated to 
North America, and whose influence has been 
so strongly manifested in the civilization of 
the continent, Bancroft, the historian, says: 
“They were formal and precise in their man- 
ners, singular in the forms cf their legislation, 
rigid in the observance of their principles 
But these were only the outward forms which 
gave to the new sect its marked exterior. If 
from the outside peculiarities which so easily 
excite the sneer of the superficial observer we 
look to the genius of the sect itself, Puritanism 
was religion struggling for the people.” 

If asked for a concise definition of Puritan- 
ism, this, we think, would answer: Religion tn 
earnest, universal education, and uncompromis- 
ing CIVIL LIBERTY. 

SECTARIAN SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA. 

In the settlement of America there were five 
or six prominent points made by people from 
different countries and creeds, and their style 
of civilization and secular progress were accord- 
ingly modified. The Puritans settled New 
England in four colonies or focal centers, to 
wit: the Plymouth Colony (by the passengers 
of the Mayflower), the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
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pany, the Connecticut settlement at Hartford 
and Windsor, and the New Haven Company 
at and near New Haven, Ct. The Hollanders 
settled at New York and up the Hudson River, 
and their religion was according to the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, which was in doctrine 
and discipline similar to the Presbyterian. 

WX. PENN brought English civilization and 
the Quaker religion to Pennsylvania, and to 
this day the doctrine; he taught and the gentle 
manners he introduced mark the character and 
habits of the people at and near the place 
where he planted his colony. 

Lord Baltimore, one of the chief colonists of 
Maryland, brought the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion to these Western shores; and in that State 
—Maryland—there are numerous seats of learn- 
ing under the care of that Church, and a much 
larger proportionate number of native adher- 
ents to that faith than in any other State of the 
Union. 

In Virginia, at Jamestown, the Episcopalians 
of England landed and established a colony, 
and their faith and form of worship for many 
years took the lead in the number, wealth, and 
influence of its membership. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church having the same articles of 
faith and a form of church government some- 
what similar, has since made great headway in 
that State. 

In the Carolinas the French Huguenots 
founded a settlement. Having suffered perse- 
cution in the old country, they were great 
sticklers for individual liberty and self-govern- 
ment. This sentiment marked their career so 
late as the formation of this government, and 
they were the last to waive State sovereignty 
and come into the Union of the States. This 
spirit, by a secular perversion supported by Cal- 
houn, became the ultra doctrine of State rights 
which culminated, under a warped construc- 
tion, in secession and rebellion. Now, it is to 
be hoped—by the aid of telegraphs, railroads, 
steamships, and UNIVERSAL COMMON SCHOOL 
EDUCATION—that religious sectarianism, State 
pride, and exclusiveness will be modified if not 
overcome, and that the American pcople will 
be more homogeneous, at least in spirit, and 
that religion and liberty, hand in hand, may 
lead the people of this great country to pros- 
perity and happiness. 

— oe 


Have your Likeness Taken.—Not long 
since a lady entered a photographic gallery, 
dressed in the habiliments of mourning. By 
her side was a sweet child, toward whom her 
eyes ever wandered, her tender watchguard 
plainly bespeaking the love of a mother. Her 
errand was told—to obtain a likeness of her 
boy. Upon its delivery to her, a tear trickled 
in her eye as she looked upon it, and as only a 
bereaved one could say it, she feelingly ex- 
pressed her deep regret that she was without a 
good portrait of the child’s father, now passed 
from earth. Upon being asked whether she 
had any sort of a picture from her husband, 
she replied, “Only a poor faded one, made 
years ago.” She was asked to bring it in, and 


with what directions she could give. The artist 
had no doubt of his ability to furnish her with 
a correct likeness of the loved but lost. one. 

The old picture was furnished, all the sug- 
gestions she could make were heard, and the 
matter left with the artist. Time passed on, 
and the widowed mother called to learn the 
result. It was shown her. Again she wept; 
but this time they were tears of joy. “Its he! 
it’s he!” said she, “and it looks as though it 
could almost speak.” Her little faded keep- 
sake had been copied, enlarged to almost life- 
size, and now appeared as in health and beauty, 
the partner of her young choice. She pressed 
it lovingly to her lips, and not the least of the 
artist's reward was her touchingly eloquent 
thanks for his well-directed and successful 
efforts. 

We shall all“ be changed,” and it may be a 
satisfaction to our surviving friends to look on 
that which will represent the original. Every 
son and every daughter would like to possess 
a good likeness of father and mother, and 
every parent, friend, lover, husband, and wife 
would like to possess even the image of the 
loved one. Then why not? 

— . ——— 


LIMBLHSS, YET TRIUMPHANT. 
BY ANNA CORA RITCHIE. 


A youne mother lies faint with pain-bought 
happiness,” stretching out expectant arms to 
clasp, for the first time, her babe. Why is the 
imploring action so strangely unheeded ? What 
means the look of dismay on the face of nurse 
and physician? the irrepressible exclamation 
of horror which bursts from the lips of the 
newly-made father? Why do the supplications, 
the terrified inquiries of the agonized mother 
call forth no response? She knows that her 
child lives—she can hear his low wailing. 
Bring him to her—she will take no denial! 
Silently and sorrowfully the babe is laid on 
her breast. Then, indeed, her anguish breaks 
into loud lamentations, into rebellious cries 
against the decrees of Heaven. Lovely, in her 
eyes, is the baby face upon which she looks 
down; but she holds in her arms the trunk of 
a male infant curtailed of arms and legs! 

The voice of superstition mutters that the 
father is accursed. He belongs to the proud 
Mac Murrough Kavanagh clan, rigid Roman 
Catholics; he wooed a daughter of the Ormonde 
family, Irish Protestants, and in order to wed 
her renounced his faith and espoused her. By 
this act, men said, he had drawn down a curse, 
which fel] upon his son and heir. Little they 
dreamed how triumphantly that child’s life 
would disprove their complacent interpretation 
of God’s supposed chastisement. Arthur Mac 
Murrough Kavanagh, whose existence com- 
menced forty years ago, in the midst of such 
piteous lamentations and hopeless agony, was 
destined to afford one of the grandest illustra- 
tions of the conquering power of mind over 
matter, of the potency of will to mold and 
rule untoward circumstances. His wonderful 
intellectual activity, his indomitable perseve- 


rance and moral courage have surmounted 
nearly all his corporeal imperfections. 

Last November he was elected as parlia- 
mentary representative of Wexford County, 
Ireland. It may well be imagined that his 
first entrance into the House of Commons, and 
his “swearing in,” presented a singularly inter- 
esting scene. He approached the table, where 
he was to take the oath, in a handsome cane 
arm-chair, with a mechanism let into the arms 
and communicating with wheels below. His 
appearance reminded one of a bust or medal- 
lion. He has fine, well-cut features, and eyes 
that beam with intelligence. His bust is of 
handsome mold. The stumps of his arms are 
dwarfed to five inches; he has but six inches 
of muscular thigh stumps—their terminations 
give not the faintest indication of hands or 
feet. He took the Testament reverently be- 
tween his two diminutive arma, listened to the 
oath, kissed the book, received between his 
stumps a pen from the clerk of the House, 
placed it in his mouth to steady and square it 
with the parchment on which he had to write, 
then taking the pen again in his arms signed 
without the slightest awkwardness, writing 
exceedingly well, and evincing perfect coolness 
and self-possession. Having signed, he wheel- 
ed himself toward the Speaker, to whom he 
bowed—the usual ceremony of shaking hands 
being necessarily omitted. 

When he voted, the Speaker made an excep- 
tion in his favor, and allowed him to record 
his vote without passing with the other mem- 
bers through the lobbies. 

He is often carried out of the House by his 
servant, upon whose back he springs with 
great agility. He takes the deepest interest in 
the debates, and his countenance usually wears 
the most enjoying expression. Much is ex- 
pected of him, and, doubtless, he will not belie 


the present promise. : 

r. Kavanagh has large estates in Wexford, 
Kilkenny, and Carlow, Ireland. He is greatly 
beloved by his numerous and prosperous ten- 
antry. He has a wife remarkable for her beauty 
and the loveliness of her character, and is bless- 
ed with a large family of exceedingly hand- 
some children. His accomplishments are man 
and varied, and of the precise character which 
his physical imperfections would seem to ren- 
der impossible. He is an excellent caligraph- 
ist and an artistic draughtsman. He wrote 
“ The Cruise of the Eva,” a lively, entertaining 
book, and made the sketches himself during 
the cruise. He is the most expert of yachters, 
an accomplished sportsman too, an unerring 
shot. Still more remarkable, he is a dashin 
huntsman. When hunting, he sits in a sort o 
saddle basket, and his reins are managed with 
marvelous expertness; and still more astonish- 
ing, he is noted for the manner in which he 
drives a “ four-in-hand.” 

He is not only a man of literary tastes, but 
an able orator, while he brings to the consider- 
ation of every public question the resources of 
a highly cultivated mind. And this is the man 
whose birth was pronounced a curse upon his 

arents, whose life seemed as though it must 
inevitably be an existence of hopeless misery 
and endless deprivation! but who has given 
theastonished world a brilliant example of in- 
telligence, courage, hope, perseverance, fertility 
of resources, invention, triumphant success. 

Lonpox. 
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“Ir l might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
call him hia fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
nice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
nelther to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sidea, and then he may go on feariess, and this is the coumo I take 
myself,"’—De Fee, 
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THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lrrs ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents. Please addrese, 
Saru. R. Ws, 380 Broadway, New York. 
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TIMELY TOPICS, 


TaHaNnKsGivinc Day.—The holidays of 
the year are to human life what hotels 
on the wayside are to the traveler, or 
as bright particular stars are to the 
night. As we look back over the years 
that are past, however obscured the 
common days of the year may have 
been, the cherished holidays bring to us 
a light as warm as summer, and voices 
as sweet as bird-songs in the garden. 

Human souls seem to require set times 
in which to be happy in concert; joy is 
thus enhanced and sanctified. If one 
must be sad and sorrowful, there is a 
plaintive joy in having that sorrow a 
common one, hence set times of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer find in the human 
soul an answering emotion. 

TuHanxkscivine Day was born of human 
necessity; it was destined by its New 
England founders to take the place of 
other holidays regarded by them as 
superstitious ; but a strange mutation has 
time made in respect to the sentiment 
which designated this day, for while 
the day itself is kept by the children of its 
originators with a joy not surpassed by 
that of its founders, other holidays have 
been incorporated into the popular calen- 
dar which were repudiated by the early 
Puritans, 

Thanksgiving Day is the great social 
and religious festival of New England, 
and is a legacy of the Puritans. They 
regarded Christmas as a relic of Catholi- 
cism or Prelacy, and since they had been 
persecuted and driven into a foreign 
wilderness, they held all holidays of the 
Established Church as symbols of op- 
pression, and accordingly passed laws to 
punish the observance of Christmas; and 
for many years in New England Christ- 
mas was not observed at all, and its 
original significance was not therefore 
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appreciated by the descendants of the 
Puritans. As, however, the Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians gradually 
came in and formed a part of the body 
politic, Christmas was revived, and now, 
although Thanksgiving crowns the re- 
ligious days as Independence Day crowns 
all secular days, still Christmas is cher- 
ished by the children of the Puritans 
with a joy and entered upon with an 
alacrity not surpassed by the strictest 
Roman Catholic or the most sincere 
Episcopalian. It is a pleasant fact to 
record, that throughout the United States 
Thanksgiving day has become a word 
not only meaning joy to the people, but 
it is now regularly appointed by procla- 
mations of State Governors, and gener- 
ally by the President of the United 
States. 

Thanksgiving Day is celebrated on 
Thursday, and by most of the States the 
same day in the month of November is 
chosen. The Governor’s proclamation 
making the appointment is read in all 
the churches, and there are appropriate 
sermons and religious exercises. Widely 
scattered friends meet at the bountiful 
Thanksgiving dinners, and the roast 
turkey, the plum puddings, the mince 
and pumpkin pie are supposed to be a 
part of the institution. Weddings, in 
New England especially, are celebrated 
on the evening of that auspicious day, 
when all hearts are thankful and hope- 
ful. 

The prime object of the appointment 
of this day was one of solemn prayer 
and thanksgiving for the blessings of the 
year, and especially for the bounties of 
the harvest. 

In addition to these ideas, it is com- 
mon for ministers to give expression to 
opinions relative to great national affairs, 
and some of the ablest discourses through- 
out the chief towns of the United States 
are published in the newspapers, and 
disseminated throughout the entire 


country. 


We say, All hail to Thanksgiving, to 
Christmas, to New Years, and to every 
other day when heart beating in unison 
with heart can forget the dull monotony 
of real life and rise in sentiment and 
aspiration, and meditate thankfully on 
the beneficence of the Giver of all good, 
and look forward hopefully to a future 
which a true faith joyfully depicts. 
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SzLr-HELIT.— There are some young 
men and young women who are wiling 
and anxious to do something. Others 
shrink from task or toil, and from choice 
eat the bread of idleness all their days. 
The first may be without means, educa- 
tion, or apparent opportunity, and yet they 
“make their way” against opposition 
and adversity, acquiring knowledge, ac- 
cumulating property, commanding suc- 
cess. Instead of passively waiting on 
circumstances, they force circumstances 
to wait on or yield to them. Many a 
poor boy, at the age of fifteen, without 
a dollar in his pocket, his entire ward- 
robe tied up in 4 cotton pockct-handker- 
chief, has started out in the great wide 
world among total strangers, to better 
his condition, to seek his fortune, and, 
being fortified by good habits and correct 
moral principles—thanks to a temperate 
father and a praying mother—he pursues 
his course steadily, and always “ onward 
and upward.” He commences at the 
bottom of the ladder—before the mast— 
an errand boy, a porter, clerk, apprentice, 
—and works up. If thrown out of em- 
ployment by fire or flood, he readily be- 
takes himself to whatever offers, and is 
soon in a better situation than before. 

Mind you, reader, this courageous, self- 
helpful young man is not only sober—he 
is honest, industrious, frugal, watchful, 
care-taking, reliable. If a lady, she fits 
herself to teach, and becomes efficient ; 
she writes for the newspapers and maga- 
zines, becomes an author, and shines in 
“literature.” Or she may study a pro- 
fession —medicine—and this field is now 
open to her; she takes a place at once in 
general practice, or is chosen to have the 
care of an asylum ora hospital. If she 
chooses Art, she draws, paints, models, 
composes, or teaches the same. If she 
learns a trade, and has ability, she will 
soon turn her skill to good and profitable 
account, and be independent of father, 
uncle, or brother. Can she teach? It is 
one of the highest callings on earth. It 
is the best personal discipline one can 
have. It is useful every way, and the 
young lady who has had two, three, or 
five years’ experience in teaching school, 
will make all the better wife, mother, 
and helpmeet. ‘ Where there is a will, 
there is a way.” 

Newsboys and book agents become 
editors, authors, publishers, and book- 
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sellers; mechanics become manufacturers, 
architects, builders; students become 
teachers, preachers, and professors; clerks 
become merchants, bankers, brokers, busi- 
ness men, etc. Then we have, rising 
from the common walks, our farmers, 
navigators, soldiers, statesmen, and the 
rest. It is the self-helpful who rise to 
stations of usefulness, honor, and trust. 
Young man! whither are you drifting ? 


—— — — 


WINTER READING.— Now. that the har- 
vest is over, and the summer is past—the 
barns, granaries, and cellars filled with 
bountiful nature's rich products, the 
wherewithal to supply the inner man — 
thoughtful persons will cast about in search 
of the most nutritious “food for the 
mind.” One class will select for its men- 
tal pabulum educational, scientific, and 
religious books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers, having personal improvement in 
view. Another class will select the light 
story papers, cheap novels, and the comic 
journals. They want, and will get, mere 
amusement, excitement, and mental dis- 
sipation. Feeding the mind on husks, they 
will soon have intellects and memories 
like a sieve or a funnel, blank. Others, 
still lower, will seek the literature of the 
street, the race-course, the ring, the play- 
house, the cockpit, and the drinking sa- 
loons; accounts of prize-fights, robberies, 
murders, and rapes delight them; they 
will be filled with what they feed upon, 
and become what these influences are— 
low, bad, base, brutal. The jail, the 
prison, or the gallows awaits them! 

Hack political blowers fill their sheets 
with slang and bluster, echoing the noisy 
demagogues who imbibe whisky and 
chew or smoke tobacco, and make for 
themselves a little local fame by defam- 
ing their betters. These blatant sheets 
are numerous, noisy, and filthy. We are 
now entering upon trying times, and we 
call on all good men of every sort and 
sect to stand by aud defend the RIGET, 
and to direct the turbulent passions they 
can not restrain. Mere party newspa- 
pers will become simply public nuisances 
which decent men and women will not 
use — except to kindle fires. Time — 
once lost can never be regained—is too 
precions to be spent in reading or in list- 
ening to the low vulgar trash of foul- 
mouthed babblers. Turn your backs 
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upon them if you would escape contam- 
ination. 

Public and private libraries will be 
stocked with all the choice new books of 
the season, and our winter evenings may 
be made most pleasant and profitable by 
each member of the family. 


— — — 


How To Save Monry.—The question, 
“ How can I save money?“ is often ask- 
ed, especially by worldly young men— 
“ good fellows,” generous, honorable fel- 
lows, who would not be “ outdone” in 
hospitality even by a prince. We have 
given attention to the subject—looked at 
it from a phrenological point of view— 
and have come to the following conclu- 
sion : 

The office of Acquisitiveness is to get, 
and of Secretiveness to keep. These 
two organs have to do with the acquisi- 
tion of supplies for our bodies — food, 
clothing, comforts, luxuries—and with 
the means for our improvement. It is 
the perversion of these faculties—and 
the dormancy or absence of the moral— 


that leads to theft, robbery, and deceit,. 


or makes one mean, stingy, penurious, 
sordid, miserly. The strictest economy 
is not incompatible with the largest gen- 
erosity. One should save, that he may 
have the more to give. Waste nothing; 
carefully utilize all things—time, labor 
money. It is the prodigal, the spend- 
thrift, the glutton, the intemperate, who 
waste all these. Vain and silly persons 
empty their purses to pay for foolish 


finery for the envious to look at, thus ` 


robbing their minds to ornament their 
backs. A sensible person looks first to 
utility, propriety, and comfort rather 
than to show, and will seek to improve 
the mind rather than to decorate the 
body. ö 

But this is moralizing. The reader 
desires to be told how he may save mo- 
ney. Well, here is the recipe: Cut off 
at once all superfiuous wants. Do you 
smoke, chew, or snuff tobacco? Quit it, 
and see what a large leak you will stop. 
Do you drink ale, porter, beer, wine, 
whisky, etc.? Stop these, and another 
stream is dammed. Do you run after ne- 
gro minstrels, cireus clowns, play-actors ? 
Or do you buy lottery tickets? Put in 
a peg here, and say, “ No more of that.” 
Do you buy flash jewelry—fiash litera- 
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ture—or flash clothing? Do you bet on 
fast horses—fast oarsmen—fast walkers, 
or other “ fast” objects? If so, you will 
inevitably lose. It will, in the long run, 
make you poor, if nothing worse. 

The right way to save money is, first, 
to EARN it; secondly, to use it religiously, 
i. e, in accordance with your highest 
moral sense. You are to regard your 
money or other property as so much sub- 
stance placed in your hands for tempo- 
rary use, for which you are to give ac- 
count, and with the Saviour for your 
counselor and guide, you will not “ fool 
away your money.” Every dollarshould 
be used with His sanction, His approval. 
Religious men are, the world over, far 
more saving, and at the same time far, 
more philanthropic than the irreligious. 
Who support our foreign and domestic 
missions? Who provide asylums for 
the insane, infirm, and imbecile? Who 
build and sustain our churches, our col- 
leges, and our schools? Take away the 
religious portion of a community, and 
what would there be left? We grant 
there are generous skeptics, infidels, athe- 
ists, and even liberal gamesters; but all 
these could be spared, without disturbing 
the foundations of good society. These 
worldly ones—or the great majority of 
them—live for themselves, and live in vain. 
They frequently become poor, dependent 
paupers, and fill our almshouses. They 
never learn the art of saving—or, rather, 
of spending money wisely. “ Giving, while 
living,” to good objects, according to our 
means, never impoverishes. No man 
feels poorer for performing consistently a 
generous act. 

To save money, one must be industri- 
ous and live temperately. He will thus 
preserve his health, save time, and escape 
doctors’ bills. He must exercise his in- 
genuity, and make his mind save his 
hands. He should, as far as possible, 
avail himself of improvements which 
conduce to the welfare of society. He 
should duly appreciate light, air, water, 
wind, tides, steam, electricity—all the 
agencies of art and nature, and use skill 
ed labor. He should also come under 
religious influences, fortify himselfagainst 
the temptations of pride, vanity, inordi- 
nate affection, and love of money. He 
must subordinate the lower to the higher 
nature; should, when circumstances per- 
mit, take a wife, settle down, and occupy 
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a respectable position in society, and he 
will then be in the true way of SAVING 
MONEY, not for its own sake, but for the 
good he may do with it. 
— 
NEW PHRENOLOGISTS. 


EVERY year ripens the public mind in respect 
to the truth of Phrenology and its utility as an 
aid in choosing pursuits and rearing children 
rightly. The mother and the teacher, and here 
and there the preacher, are beginning to learn 
that Phrenology is a friend and benefactor. 
Young men just emerging from home protec- 
tion to an independent life of their own, in- 
stinctively ask, “ What can I do best? who will 
guide me in the right way? for what has God 
ordained me?” He would not waste five years 
in an experimental apprenticeship to some 
business or profession to which he is not 
adapted. Who can point out to him the right 
path? These questions arise in the minds of 
young men in every town and hamlet in the 
land. They come to us in letters by post; in- 
quirers come from a distance to consult us 
in person, and we feel the need of being in 
a hundred distant places at once to answer 
these requests. Men write us, “ Is there a good 
phrenologist in or near Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Charleston, Savannah, Memphis, Mo- 
bile, Nashville, Pittsburg, Richmond, New 
Orleans, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec? (not to 
mention nearly all the towns and cities of the 
old world.) I would consult a person who is 
versed in phrenological and physiological sci- 
ence. I would know what I am best calculated 


for, what I ought to do or study. Should I 


build ships or navigate them? should I till the 
soil or wield the implements of some art or 
trade ?” 

With respect to most of these letters we are 
obliged to say, there is no settled phrenologist 
in any of the places mentioned. 

We can not be everywhere. Much of this 
great work must be done by others. We have 
instructed a few pupils who are doing good 
work for the cause, and achieving for themselves 
reputation, standing, and remuneration ; but as 
yet these are too few to reap the broad field of 
America, which is already ripe for the harvest. 
Since we commenced the practice of Phre- 
nology, a whole generation has passed away, 
and another now occupies its place. Those 
friends who hailed our first appearance are 
mostly sleeping in the tomb. A new genera- 
tion has come, and as we advance in years the 
thought occurs, who shall carry on the work 
when our voices are hushed and our hands are 
still? The public to-day, in the United States 
alone, would support a thousand or more good 
phrenologists—men devoted to their work, im- 
bued with its spirit and qualified for their 
duties. Three or four populous counties is a 
sufficient field to give full employment to a 
phrenologist, if he will bring his knowledge 
and his talents to bear practically upon the 
wants of the people, and those who understand 
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and secure an adequate support. Many launch 
forth into Phrenology expecting to run a bril- 
liant career, acquire a fortune in two or three 
years, and retire. In no other pursuit—except 
it be of the rashly speculative kind—do men 
attempt this. They study law, expecting to 
follow it for life, and to grow up into their 
profession as they grow in knowledge, manii- 
ness, and honor. Men study the healing art 
and the sacred profession; they become teach- 
ers, editors, shipmasters, or farmers, not expect- 
ing to reap a golden harvest and retire before 
their beard is grown. Men endowed with an 
earnest spirit and an honest desire to serve the 
world while they acquire an honest support, 
may enter PHRENOLOGY confident of success, 
assured of respect and sympathy—with here 
and there a touch of opposition—and as good a 
compensation for talent, honesty, and industry 
as in any other pursuit. 

Our class for the instruction of students will 
be opened on the 6th of January next. Those 
who wish to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity which it affords, may address us, asking 
for a circular entitled, “ Instruction in Practi- 
cal Phrenology,” which will set forth the topics 
embodied in our course of instruction, together 
with the works most essential for students. 


——— e ce iam ce o 
WHO SHALL RULE OVER US? 


In republican America, where every citizen 
has the right of private judgment—the right of 
,choice as to who shall make and administer 
the laws—the right, in short, to be his own 
man and master—he comes short of his duty if 
he fails or refuses to qualify himself to take 
part in the management of public affairs. One 
and all are interested an the right administra- 
tion of a good government. It will not an- 
swer, it is not right for any man who enjoys the 
advantages of a free government to claim ex- 
emption, or to excuse himself from taking part 
in the election of officers, the payment of taxes, 
or other duties devolving on the citizen. Shak- 
ers, Quakers, Non-resistants, religious men, 
business men, and the rest, who ignore politics, 
leave it for the rabble, the riff-raff, the ignorant 
mob, to have it all their own way in the elec- 
tions, just because these and other pharisees 
decline “ mixing up with the vulgar herd.” If 
we would provide education for the young, good 
government, security, prosperity, and peace for 
ourselves and our posterity, we should see to it 
that, in all cases, we select and elect “ the right 
man for the right place.” Have our religious 
teachers, religious journals, and religious men 
and women nothing to say or do in this matter? 
Why not take a part? why not speak out? Is 
sectarianism so much more holy than good 
government that our preachers fear contami- 
nation by speaking words of caution and in- 
struction, and by voting? We would have 
godly men take part in all secular matters 
having for their object the education, govern- 
ment, and clevation of the nation and the race. 
And why not elect to civil offices educated 
clergymen? As a rule, they are far better 
qualified to legislate than one in ten now 
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elected. Besides, they are, as a class, temper- 
ance men—ordinary politicians are not. They 
are also self-regulating, and do not resort to 
pistols nor bowie-knives, which some politicians 
do. They are honorable and honest, which 
many politicians are not. Let us suppose that 
it were left for the clergymen throughout the 
United States to choose who should be our 
representatives, legislators, judges, justices, 
treasurers, jallers, sheriffs, and so forth—would 
there not be a far better class of officers than 
at present? We think there would. We know 
there are bad men in the pulpit—indeed, they 
may be found in all callings, even among 
phrenologists ; still there are fewer bad men 
among the clergy than in any other equally 
large class, and we wish to see them take an 
active part in secular as well as in religious 
affairs. If our religious newspapers will but 
take the lead and they are at the head of the 
press—they can have it as it ought to be. If 
they remain silent, the vagabonds will, as 
formerly, elect low, bad, perverted, whisky- 
drinking, boxers, showmen, gamblers, and 
demagogues, in place of statesmen. Ameri- 
cans! whom will you have to rule over you? 
—— — — 

ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Owing to the length of 
our first biographical article, and the amount 
of other good matter already in type, we have 
been obliged to defer the article on “ Social 
Relations” until our next number. We shall 
also serve up for the intellectual consideration 
of our friends, articles on “Cromwell,” “ Turkey 
and the Sultan,” “ A Glimpee of the Paris Ex- 
position, and a second installment of that 
readable commentary, “Saints and Sinners,” 
besides our usual, or rather unusual, variety of 
other things improvable and enjoyable. 

— — eo 

DRUNKARDS IN ENGLAND.—The London Cos- 
mopoktan says: Two thirds of the crimes and 
more than half of the follies of the world arc 
committed under the influence of intoxication. 
And yet men will continue to “put an enemy 
into their mouths to steal away their brains I” 
Among the lower classes in London there is 
more out-door drunkenness than we have ever 
seen in any other city. Nothing is more dis- 
gusting to the eye, to the nose, or to the moral 
sense than one of these driveling, staggering, 
stinking street drunkards. “If a man will play 
the fool, let him do it in his own house,” says 
Shakspeare; and, to repeat the advice, we say, 
if men will get drunk, let them shut themselves 
up for it. Here is a stanza we learnt in child- 
hood; let all who find dram-drinking their 
easily-besetting sin engrave it as an amulet on 
their hearts: 

Oh, whisky, thou'rt the greatest curse 

To eoul, to body, and to purse; 

Pandora's box held nothing worse 
Than whisky. 

[There are in England to-day 600,000 drunk- 
ards! Every year, for more than twenty years 
past, more than 60,000 drunkards die in England 
Who can estimate the crime, poverty, ignorance, 
and misery following in this train of this tide 
of drunkenness !] 
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On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us In all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabente. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledre.—Heees tv. . 


CONeERNING MAN. 


THE N. Y. Christian Intelligencer publishes 
the following interesting and instructive digest 
of the human organization: 

Wonders at home by familiarity cease to ex- 
cite astonishment; but thence it happens that 
many know but little about the house we live 

„the human body. We look upon a man 
as we look upon a house from the outside, just 
as a whole or unit, never thinking of the many 
rooms, the curious passages, and the ingenious 
internal arrangements of the house, or of the 
wonderful structure of the man; the harmony 
and adaptation of all his parts. 

In the human skeleton about the time of ma- 
turity are 165 bones. 

The muscles are about 500 in number. 

The length of the alimentary canal is about 
82 feet. 

The amount of blood in an adult is near 80 
pounds, or full one fifth of the entire weight. 

The heart is six inches in length and four 
inches in diameter, and beats 70 times per min- 
ute, 4,200 times per hour, 100,800 times per 
day, 36,772,000 times per year, 2,563, 440, 000 in 
three-score and ten, and at each beat two and 
a half ounces of blood are thrown out of it, 
one hundred and seventy-five ounces per min- 
ute, six hundred and fifty-six pounds per hour, 
seven and three fourths tons per day. All the 
blood in the body passes through the heart 
every three minutes. This little organ by its 
ceaseless industry, 

In the allotted span, 
The Psalmist gave to man, 
lifts the enormous weight of 360,700,200 tons. 

The lungs will contain about one gallon of 
air at their usual degree of inflation. We 
breathe on an average 1,200 times per hour, in- 
hale 600 gallons of air, or 14,400 gallons per 
day. The aggregate surface of the air-cells of 
the lungs exceeds 20,000 square inches, an area 
very nearly equal to the floor of a room twelve 
feet square. 

The average weight of the brain of the adult 
male is three pounds and eight ounces; of a 
female, two pounds and four ounces. The 
nerves are all connected with it, directly or 
through the spinal marrow. These nerves, to- 
gether with their branches and minute ramifi- 
cations, probably exceed 10,000,000 in number, 
forming a body-guard” outnumbering by far 
the mightiest army ever marshaled ! 

Tho skin is composed of three layers, and 
varies from one fourth to one eighth of an inch 
in thickness. Its average area in an adult is 
estimated to be 2,000 square inches. The at- 
mospheric pressure being about 14 pounds to 
the square inch, a person of medium size is 
subjected to a pressure of 40,000 pounds! 
Pretty tight hug. 
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Each square inch of skin contains 8,500 
sweating tubes, or perspiratory pores, each of 
which may be likened to a little drain-tile one 
fourth of an inch long, making an. aggregate 
length over the entire surface of the body of 
201,166 feet, or a tile ditch for draining the 
body almost forty miles long. 

Man is made marvelously. Who is eager to 
investigate the curious, to witness the wonder- 
ful works of Omnipotent Wisdom, let him not 
wander the wide world round to seek them, 
but examine himself. The proper study of 


‘mankind is man.” 


— 4 —— 
WHAT OAN IT BH? 


Dzar Mn. Eprror: In a late number of your valuabie 
JOURNAL I noticed an article headed ‘‘ Twelve Ways of 
Committing Suicide.” I send you the thirteonth—which 
you have inadvertently omitted—in the form of a riddle, 
for publication, if you see fit. M. A. Woop. 

What harmlese-looking thing is this ? 
Surely it never did amiss! 

A thing so simple and so plain, 
Could never much have given pain. 


Hold, sir, you do not know me well— 
Have patience and Til briefly tell; 

As harmless as I seem to be. 

I'm of a murderous pedigree. 


Pride is my father's hated name, 
And Cruelty my angry dame; 
I'm courted by my lady fair, 
Who prizes me with tender care, 


I visit in her dressing-room, 

And sleep amid her nice perfumes ; 
I often on her toilet lay, 

And doze the lonesome night away. 


Nay, more—in her caresses chaste 

She always binds me round her waist; 
At home, abroad, afar, or near, 

Tm her companion here, 


And thongh I am a wicked elf, 
Delighting to amnse myself, 
Sometimes, to give my mistress pain, 
I almost squeeze her waist in twain. 


Yet, strange to tell, the more she's squees‘d, 
The more she seemeth to be pleased. 

That I'm an ingrate is most clear, 

By such return for all this care. 

I pluck away the lily fair, 

And spread a livid paleness there; 

I snatch with glec the rosy glow, 

And let the sickly saffron grow. 


I blight the luster of her eyes, 

And stain her orb with languid dyes; 
That rosy archer called a smile, 

I strangle ere it breathes awhile, 


And plant disease’s pungent smart, 
And like a vulture gnaw her heart; 
My name, upon your mind indorse it; 
My gentle mistress calls me—Consrr! 


— — — 
INSANITY. 


InsANITy is declared by medical writers to 
be a disease of high civilization. Nations who 
are most civilized and enlightened are more 
apt to be afflicted with it than those who make 
little or no mental exertion. It is very rare 
among the Africans or Indians, because they 
do not exert the mind to any marked degree. 
Dr. Livingstone states that he only found one 
or two instances of it among the tribes that he 
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visited; but one of the Bakwains whom he 
wished to take to Europe with him became in- 
sane from the throng of new ideas which op- 
pressed him, and committed suicide before the 
voyage was over. [More likely from being 
forcibly separated from home and kindred 
than from any “throng of new ideas.”—Ev. ] 

Insanity until recently was almost unknown 
in China, owing to the strict despotism under 
which mental activity was restrained. Lately, 
however, the increase of the use of opium has 
enlarged the number of lunatics. India is com- 
paratively free from it. It is less frequent in 
those parts of Europe where political freedom 
is restrained than in countries which have con- 
stitutional governments. In France, the pro- 
portion of the insane is about one to one thou- 
sand inhabitants; in England, one to seven 
hundred and eighty-three; in Scotland, one to 
five hundred and sixty-three ; and in the United 
States, one to seven hundred and fifty. 

Of the poor, warped, excitable eccentrics 
who do not figure in the reports, there are, 
alas! a great many. The excessive use of 
stimulants, alcoholic liquors, tobacco, etc., are 
among the causes. Inordinate affection is an- 
other; and this leads to unscen evils, which 
undermine the bodies and minds of thousands. 
More Christianity is necessary to save the 
world from insanity and the weak ones from 
suicide. A healthy body, with a well-balanced 
mind and with Christian principles, never be- 
came insane, and never committed suicide. 

— EP 


HEHALTH—LONG LIFIZ. 


Ir was the celebrated Dr. Abernethy, I be- 
lieve, who left at his death a sealed envelope 
said to contain the secret of his success as a 
physician, and upon being opened was found 
to contain simply the following prescription: 
“To insure continued health and a ripe old 
age, keep the head cool, the system open, and 
the feet warm.” The important part of the 
above directions is to “keep the system open,” 
for if this is done the head will be very apt to 
be cool and the feet warm. There are many 
ways of keeping the system open, but the best 
way to do this is by proper diet, by eating 
something at each meal that has a tendency 
this way. Graham bread, apples, peaches, 
strawberries, dewberries, blackberries, whortle- 
berries, and last but not least,” tomatoes, are 
all good for this purpose. The last article 
named, I believe, is the best, and it is a very 
easy matter to keep a supply of tomatoes for a 
large part of the year by planting some early 
and some late. A vigorous and popular writer 
says that “perpetual youth was the fountain 
for which the chivalrous Spaniards sought 
with the enthusiasm inspired by sincere faith 
in its existence. That there is far more youth 
for the human race than is enjoyed, there is no 
doubt. The average life of man has been, and 
ever will be, affected in its length and plea- 
sures by his habits. It is, we believe, no fable, 
the tale of men living centuries in the earlier 
ages of the world, when the habits and pursuits 
of men were purer and simpler than they since 
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have been and now are. The American peo- 
ple, could they have their tastes and feelings 
so changed that honest, peaceful agriculture 
would be the goal of their physico-industrial 
ambition, and the whole nation be transformed 
into simple-lived and happy peasantry, with 
plenty to eat, drink, and wear, and no inordi- 
nate craving for more, three generations would 
not pass without lengthening their average life 
at least one fourth. They now hurry them- 
selves out of the world by exciting and strain- 
ing the delicate net-work in which soul and 
body are compounded. And this goes to prove 
that life, peace, and pleasure are granted to 
man just in proportion to the truthfulness of 
his thoughts, habits, and pursuits.” 

To insure health, the best plan is to study 
the subject by taking such works as THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL (which has been 
battling manfully in this field for many long 
years) and other publications, and every reader 
ought to try and do some good by extending 
their circulation, for in regard to health mat- 
ters it is indeed true that the harvest is ripe, 
but the laborers are few.” Let us all stop 
spending money for pills, powders, and slops, 
and save it,so that when diseased we can avail 
ourselves of rest, simple food, pure air, and 
good water, and let the doctors “throw their 
physic to the dogs.” ALEXANDER KING. 

— eae 


JEREMIAH DAY, D.D., LL. b. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER. 

Tris portrait of the venerable ex- 
President of Yale College, taken, we 
suppose, when he was about ninety years 
of age—it being the last one for which 
he sat—evinces some interesting points, 
not to say peculiarities. His head was 
large, not from side to side, but from the 
ears upward and forward. The reader 
will notice great length from the open- 
ing of the ear to the root of the nose, 
and in another line from the same point 
reaching to the top of the forehead. The 
front or intellectual lobes of the brain 
were very large. He had immense per- 
ceptives, indicating a practical and scien- 
tific cast of mind, the desire for knowl- 
edge, the ability to acquire it, and the 
power to teach it to others. 

He was capable of sharp and exhaust- 
ive analysis, and had the power to ex- 
press in clear and strong terms the 
knowledge he possessed. He had a most 
excellent memory, as evinced by the 
great fullness across the center of the 
forehead, and from the root of the nose 
upward. Behold how prominent and 


expanded the forehead where the hair | 
joins it! indicating very large Compari- 
son, or the power of analytical thinking. 
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He had also a profound capacity for the 
investigation of subjects of a deep and 
philosophical character, and his judgment 
was not warped by passion or prejudice. 

The top of th: front part of the head 
was very high, showing Benevolence in 
a large measure—and that benignant ex- 
pression of countenance is in perfect har- 
mony with universal good-will, the desire 
to be a benefit and a blessing to all. His 
Veneration was large, hence his mind 
reached upward toward God, and things 
holy and devout, With a steady strength, 
capable of leading others toward things 
sacred. i 

If there are heads to be found in har- 
mony with the highest order of religious 
and philanthropical feeling, that of the 
late President Day is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. 

His Conscientiousness was amply de- 
veloped, and his life was a pattern of 
equity. He was cautious, sensitive with 
respect to reputation, and he prized the 
good opinion of his friends. He had a 
serene but not an austere dignity, and 
that dignity was mingled with such 
depths of kindliness as to give him a 
fatherly interest in everybody whom he 
‘might guide and benefit. 

The sense ‘of property, the faculty 
which gives policy, and the appetite, 
appear not to have been strong. Tem- 
perance came natural to him; avarice, 
and artifice, and double-dealing were no 
part of his nature. Frank, persistent, 
prudent, sensitive, sympathetica!,, devo- 
tional, thoughtful, and practical, he was 
eminently fit to be a leader and educator 
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of ycung men, and to stand at the head 
of one of the leading institutions of learn- 
ing in America. 

His feeble constitution was, doubtless, 
owing to the want of digestive power— 
it exhibited itself in that hollowing or 
narrowness of the checks; but that large 
chin, and that full cheek-bone, with the 
well-set features, indicate a good deal of 
constitutional vigor and endurance. The 
large chin indicates a favorable circula- 
tion; and with his temperate mode of 
living, and his peaceful spirit, his life was 
greatly prolonged. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


On Thursday evening, August 22d, Jeremiah 
Day, D.D., LL.D., died at his residence on 
Crown Street, New Haven. He was ninety- 
four years of age on the third of the month. 
His feebleness had confined him to the house 
since last winter. His death was not unex- 
pected; yet the reception of the news will sad- 
den the hearts of thousands who, as students 
during his presidency, learned to esteem and 
venerate him above every other man. Till the 
last commencement he has been present at 
every Alumni meeting. 

Ex-President Day was born in New Preston, 
Ct., August 8d, 1778. His father was a Con- 
gregational clergyman. A student pursuing 
a course of theology with him acted as private 
tutor for the family. Under his instruction he 
fitted for college. He entered Yale College in 
1789. Feebleness of health compelled him to 
relinquish his studies for two years. He gradu- 
ated in 1795. He acted as tutor in Williams 
College from 1796 to 1798. In 1798 he received 
the Master’s degree at both Yale and Williams 
College. In 1798 he became tutor at Yale Col- 
lege, which position he filled till 1801. In 1803 
he was elected Professor of Mathematics, Na- 
tural Philosophy and Astronomy, which posi- 
tion he held till 1817. This year Middlebury 
College conferred on him the degree of LL.D., 
and he was also elected to the presidency of 
Yale College on the death of Dr. Dwight, 
which office he filled till 1846. The degree of 
D.D. was conferred on him by Concord Col- 
lege in 1818, and Harvard College in 1831. 

The year of his graduating, Rev. Dr. Dwight 
assumed the presidency. He came from Green- 
field, Mass., where he had been conducting a 
school. No better indication of the repute in 
which the then young Mr. Day was held could 
be asked, than his being chosen to succeed 
President Dwight in the school at Greenfield. 
He continued teaching here till he accepted the 
tutorship in Williams College. While a tutor 
at Yale College he pursued a course of theo- 
logical study. Though elected to the profes- 
sorship in 1801, he did not enter upon his 
duties till 1808. Through the feeble state of 
his health at this time, his friends expected 
but a brief life was in waiting for him. It was 
at this time that he commenced a thorough 
system of physical training and a careful diet. 


— — 
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With a feeble constitution, impaired by ill- 
health, an early death was predicted by his 
friends; yet he lived to the remarkable age of 
ninety-four. Up to the time of his confine- 
ment he walked daily to the post-office, and 
generally walked to church at the college 
chapel every Sabbath. Under his presidency 
of nearly thirty years the College was greatly 
prospered. His mode of discipline was kind 
yet rigid. A word of disapproval was never 
forgotten. He commanded the respect of every 
student. Whatever measures were taken by 
the faculty that were distasteful to the students, 
he was never blamed. It never seemed pos- 
sible to them that he could do anything that 
was wrong in the least. 

He was the author of a series of mathemn- 
tical works which have passed through many 
editions, and been used in many of the colleges 
of the country. Day's Mathematics” arc 
familiar to every graduate of the last thirty 
years. Many a student poring over them has 
uttered many a hard word about them, but 
never one about their author. He wrote also 
two treatises on the Will, and several miscel- 
laneous articles for reviews and monthilies. He 
was never considered as a man of brilliancy in 
one field, but rather as a mau of solid attain- 
ments, perfectly and symmetrically developed. 
He was a correct thinker and a clear reasoner. 
He very seldom gave a wrong judgment on 
any subject. His opinions on religious sub- 
jects were of great weight. He was accus- 
tomed once a week to have a meeting at his 
house of several ministers, to talk over and dis- 
cuss theological questions. These meetings 
were continued till about a week before his 
death. President Day spent the latter part of 
his life in the family of his son-in-law, Prof. 
Thacher. Here everything was done to make 
his last days peaceful and happy. 

His funeral was attended from the Center 
Church, on Monday afternoon, the 26th of Au- 
gust. Though it was vacation, and most of 
the graduates had but recently been at Yale 
College, yet a large number were present. The 
discourse was preached by President Woolsey. 
His text was: Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 

— —— 


A BANKRUPT merchant, returning home one 
night, said to his noble wife: “ My dear, I am 
ruined; everything we have is in the hands of 
the sheriff.” After a few moments of silence, 
the wife looked calmly into his face and said: 
„Will the sheriff scll you?” Oh, no!“ Will 
the sheriff sell me?’ “Oh, no!” Will the 
sheriff sell the children?” „Oh, no!’ Then 
do not say we have lost everything. All that 
is most valuable remains to us—manhowd, 
womanhood, childhood. We have lost but the 
results of our skill and industry. We can 
make another fortune, if our hearts and hands 
are left us.” 

Cun we wonder that, encouraged by such a 
noble wife, he is now on tho road to fortune 
again? 
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THE DRUNKARD’S SONG. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 


Wirth eyelids tearful and red, 


In rags scarcely hiding his shame, [wretch 


On the cold pavement stone sat a driveling 
Resting his tottering frame. 


Want and sorrow and crime 
His bosom with anguish had wrung, [clear, 
And in trembling tones that once had been 
The “ Song of the Drunkard” he sung. 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
In poverty, thirst, and in pain! 
It may drive me to madness and woe, 
But yet I will seek it again. 
Brandy and gin and rum, 
Rum and brandy and gin, 
The fiery cup, I must drink it up 
To feed the fire within! 
“Drink! drink! drink ! 
To drown the thought of the past; 
My brain is scorched with the liquid fire, 
And my life is ebbing faust 


Drink! drink! drink! 
"Tis the only solace I crave, 

For my friends are gone, and my loved ones all 
Forget their woes in the grave 
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“ But in the silence of midnight gloom 
A mild blue eye I see, 

And she whom I loved long, long ago, 
Breathes softly a prayer for me. 

And close at her side, my darliug child 
Smiles fondly on me then, 

While I half decide, between shame and pride, 
To shun the tempter’s den. 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
Alas! for the rum-bound slave; 
In vain may he seek his chain to break, 
Or call on a brother to save. 
Oh, men! if such ye be, 
Oh, men! with mothers and wives, 
It is not liquor ye traffic in, 
But human creatures’ lives. 


Rum and brandy and gin, 
Brandy and gin and rum, 

With glittering baits ye spread the snare, 
And call your victims to come. 

Music and dance and the joyous laugh 
Ring loud in the dazzling room ; 

But little they think that every drink 
Hurries them on to the tomb. 


“ Oh, but for one short hour! 
To stand as a man among men, 
And the welcome smile of each friendly face 
To greet with a welcome again. 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel; 
To know the joys of my own fireside, 
And the well-earned evening meal. 


“ But why for the early dead 
Do I heave the drunkard’s sigh ? 
*T were better far than a life with me 
In the peaceful grave to lie. 
In poverty, sorrow, and pain 
My little ones languished for bread, 
And the wife of my youth, the gentle and good, 
Pined away in a comfortless shed. 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
In the early morning light, 
And drink! drink! drink|! 
When the stars are shining bright, 
Till the brain begins to swim, 
Till the fount of tears is dry, 
And the fire of the cup that I press to my lipe 
Glares out from my spectral cye. 


“ Gin and brandy and rum 
Rum and brandy and gin! 
I can not stop, though every drop 
Be changed to flame within. 
But deeper woe is theirs who for gain 
Fill up the poisoned bowl, [stained 
W hose hearts are seared, and whose hands are 
With the blood of a human soul!“ 


With eyelids heavy and red, 
In rags hardly hiding his shame, [wretch 
On the cold pavement stone sat a driveling 
Resting his tottering frame. 
Want and sorrow and crime 
Had palsied his trembling tongue, 
But still, in a voice that once had been clear, 
(O that its tones could reach every ear!) 
This “ Song of the Drunkard” he sung. 
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THH QUESTION. 


A sort little band crept into my own, 
And great wondering eyes questioned mine, 
On the uplifted face the spirit light shone 
With a radiance truly divine. 


Who from my coffin will take me, mamma, 
When I am laid under the ground ? 
Will you take me up? or will dear papa? 
You know that I sleep very sound!“ 


„The angels will come and take you, my child, 
Away to thelr beautiful home; 
„Oh!“ then she exclaimed, as sweetly she smiled, 
“T'I play with them there till you come!“ 


Saran E. Dona. 


— a 9G —— 
UNDER THE PINES. 


{Our friend and former assistant, Mr. Jacques, now 
pleasantly situated on a farm among the Pine Hills of 
Georgia, diligently cultivating various fruits, sends us 
the following description of Georgia scenery, and of the 
freedmen as they appear in their new relations. The 
foot-notes are ours.— Ep. A. P. J.] 

THe hot sun of a Southern summer rides 
high in the heavens, but I feel not its ardent 
glances beneath this friendly shade; and the 
breeze which sweeps through the pine-tops 
with such a grand swell of harmony is not only 
bland and balmy, but refreshingly cool. It 
has but lately kissed the shining waves of 
Charleston Bay or of Port Royal. 

It is good for body and soul to recline here 
under the pines, on the hill-side, drinking in the 
sights and sounds of this half-wild but beauti- 
fully picturesque country, and breathing an at- 
mosphere untainted by city stenches or by the 
malarias of the death-haunted lagoons which 
intersect the great swamp-forests of the level 
low country of the South. Here the air which 
inflates your lungs is loaded only with the 
odor of the pines, and it is not hard to believe 
it possessed of medicinal virtues. At any rate 
there is here a positive enjoyment in the mere 
sense of animal cxistence—a pleasure in simply 
being alive—in the involuntary activity of the 
bodily organs—the movements of the heart, 
the tide-like ebb and flow of the blood, the 
rhythmic beat of the pulse, the rise and fall of 
the chest, the measured inspiration and expi- 
ration of the breath. í i 

Under the Pines! Our pines havo never 
had justice done them as living trees. They 
have been appreciated only as lumber! We 
have treated them as we treat our greatest and 
best men—have abused them while living and 
praised them when dead. Our pines are of the 
species called by the botanists Pinus palustris, 
and popularly known as the long-leaved pine 
—a magnificent tree—the monarch of the 
Southern forest. They grow from eighty toa 
hundred and twenty feet in height; are often 
very straight, and sometimes with trunks free 
from limbs to within twenty feet of the top. 
The branches are crooked, often drooping, and 
terminated by bunches of long straw-like 
leaves (called here pine-straw) grouped in 
threes in long sheaths. When young, these 
trees have a palm-like appearance which re- 
minds one of the Orient. The cones are very 
large, nearly cylindrical, and from six to eight 
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inches long. The sceds are large and very nu- 
tritious, and are the delight of squirrels, wild 
birds, and poultry, whieh grow fat on them in 
their season. 

Well, these pinces overshadow and surround 
me, but they stand far apart just here, and I 
look through between these columnar boles to 
where, at the foot of the hill, a fringe of bright 
and glossy green-leaved myrtles and hollies 
borders the low grounds which skirt the creek. 
Beyond, in the distance, immense forests of 
pines bound the horizon. 

The rhyming sneer bestowed on some por- 
tion of the Southern country as a land 

Where to the north pine trees in prospect rise; 
Where to the east pine trees assail the skies ; 
Where to the west pine trees obstruct the view; 
Where to the south pine trees forever grew, 
may seem not inaptly applied here; but a true 
poet might find in these omnipresent trees a 
fit subject for one of the grandest poems ever 
written. The organ-like music of the wind 
sweeping through their branches has never 
been adequately described in prose or verse. 
It reminds one strongly of the ocean heard in 
the distance, or of a waterfall; but has a com- 
pass and a sweetness (as well as a grandeur) 
not possessed by either. 

Dr. Francis Pyre Porcher, in his “ Resources 
of the Southern Fields and Forests,” says of 
the long-leaved pine: 

“ The terebinthinate odor of the tree, some 
electrical infiuence of its long, spear-like leaves, 
a certain modification of ozone (an allotropic 
condition of oxygen), are severally believed to 
modify the atmosphere and diminish the 
effects of malaria; to which they also present 
a mechanical barrier.” 

He might have added that they serve a very 
useful purpose as lightning conductors; for, 
being so much higher than anything else in 
the regions in which they grow, they convey 
to the earth the electrical fluid, and thus save 
lower objects from being struck; and, like 
some other benefactors, they often perish in 
their self-devotion. 

But grand and beautiful as the living pine- 
tree is, the “ deadened” pines, which lift their 
naked trunks and spread their skeleton branch- 
es abroad in our newly-cleared fields, are most 
unsightly objects. My freedman, Tom, is now 
chopping one of them down in the field yon- 
der, where our peach orchard is to be. It takes 
many a heavy blow to fell the maimed giant, 
but Tom works with a will, and the tree must 
soon come thundering down. 

“And how about the Freedman ?” I think 
the reader, who may not care much about my 
pines, is ready to ask. Well, I will tell you 
something about them, as they come and go 
around me here in the “piney woods” of 
Georgia. 

The Freedman is a negro still. Emancipa- 
tion has not suddenly changed the shape of his 
skull, the lines of his features, or the color of 
his skin. He is the same slow, indolent, sen- 
suous, passionate, affectionate, docile, imitative, 
devotional, superstitious, excitable, careless, 
vain, ignorant, blundering, awkward, improvi- 
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dent, polite, obsequious, cunning, politic, and 
unprincipled being I knew so well years ago as 
a bondman. If, as the negro has it, white 
man berry unsartin, the black man is just a 
little more so. If you can make it for his in- 
terest to serve you faithfully, he may do it; 
but his notions of the binding nature of a con- 
tract are by no means clear, and he tells the 
truth only when it seems to him best calculated 
to promote the end he may have in view. 
Awaken his sympathy, excite his large benevo- 
lence, flatter his vanity, or appeal to his affec- 
tions, and you may win him at once; but if 
you rely upon his sense of right and wrong, 
you will find your trust, in nine cases out of 
ten, sadly misplaced, Phrenologically speak- 
ing, Conscientiousness does not “stick out” on 
the African head. That is no wonder, how- 
ever. His training in slavery was not calcu- 
lated to develop it.* 

As a negro—as a freed negro—he is doing as 
well, yes, far better, than could reasonably 
have been expected. Where judiciously man- 
aged, he is working as industriously and as 
efficiently as his natural indolence and lack of 
intelligent skill will permit, and is,as a general 
rule, docile, quiet, and respectful. I have had 
little trouble with my “hands.” One of them, 
getting rather unreasonably lazy, was recently 
discharged, and the aforementioned “Tom” 
sometimes tries my patience sadly by his stu- 
pid awkwardness and careless blundering ; but 
on the whole he is doing well, earning his 
wages and “ rations,” and having an eye to my 
interests, except in cases where they seem to 
conflict with his own. 

From the well-known thieving propensities 
of the blacks I have suffered but little. Even 
my melon patch was left undisturbed ; but I 
have reason to believe that the fact— well 
known in the neighborhood—that I keep one 
of Howard's breech-loading rifles always at 
hand, has something to do with our immunity 
from depredation. I hear many complaints of 
the unsafe condition of all kinds of movable 
property, and the Freedmen generally get the 
credit for all the stealing done in the country ; 
but there are “mean whites” about here who 
are quite as likely as the “colored brethren” to 
help themselves to what they need but are too 
lazy to earn. 


— — 


* In Mrs. E. L. Sherwood's “ My Experience with the 
Freedwomen, “ in the Sept. number of the Ladies Repoet- 
tory, occurs this passage: And yet we must be patient 
with them. They have been tanght to shirk, to be im- 
moral, to be everything but what I fancied I could make 
them by a judicious application of New England ideas.“ 
The poor things must be educated. The wonder is that 
they are no worse. In apite of all my friends’ caution, 
I persist in keeping my pantry unlocked all day long; 
give them free access to ita contents, and have found 
them invariably honest and trustworthy—a reputation 
by no means common among them, for they themselves 
tell of stealing from each other. My losses can all be 
summed up in one can of peaches, and I believe that I 
can see that they do take pride in being trusted. So 
that, after all, I can see one encouraging spot in my 
checkered experience among the Freedwomen, and some 
time I may yet meet with laeting gratitade, and be re- 
lieved from the fear that my cook may take ‘French 
leave’ at any moment. With this bit of sunshine in my 
prospect I am comforted." 
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Almost all the Freedmen and Freedwomen 
are making more or less earnest attempts to 
learn to read, and primers are as common in 
their cabins as corn-bread and bacon. A few 
of them will persevere till they become tolera- 
ble readers, but with the majority of the elder 
ones the effort is a spasmodic one and ends 
with the acquisition of the alphabet, or at most 
with the first easy lessons in spelling. The 
children learn rapidly, and, where any one 
will take the pains to teach them, soon master 
the rudiments of an education. They possess 
the imitative faculty in large measure, and 
through that much of their knowledge is ac- 
quired. Some of them are quite a match for 
white children up to a certain low point, but 
when they have reached that, they fall behind 
at once, and, in most cases, soon come to a 
stand-still, further progress involving ideas too 
complex for their comprehension.* 

In this neighborhood educational facilities 
do not abound for either whites or blacks. 
The latter have a Sunday-school, however, 
taught by a colored man, and some of them 
succeed in getting a little instruction from 
some member of their employer's family. 

I have spoken of the Freedmen as polite and 
respectful. I am sorry to be obliged to modify 
this statement, so far as it may be applied to 


the younger members of the colored commu- - 


nity. As slaves, the negroes were taught to be 
polite (if not naturally so), and compelled to be 
respectful to white people. With the elder 
ones the habits thus formed are too strong to 
be broken, but the boys and girls [like the 
whites ?], with their new ideas of freedom and 
equality, are, in many cases, fast losing their 
good manners as well as their habits of obedi- 
ence. 

“Dese young ones dunno dare place, no 
how, nowadays,” said an old negro to me the 
other day. “Freedom pears to spile some 
folks,” he added ; and he was right. It is hard 
to find any good reason in the fact of Sambo’s 
freedom and equality before the law, for his 
speaking of a neighboring planter as “ old man 
Brown,“ or of another as simply Smith,” in- 
stead of respectfully giving them the title of 
Mr., a title, by the way, which they are very 
fond of having applied to them as it now is 
among themselves. 

Formerly all white men, or at least all who 
rose above the ranks of the “ poor white trash” 
—most aptly thus designated—were spoken of 
by the negroes as “gentlemen,” while a black 
man was a “man” simply. It is not so now, 
and here the Freedman is not far in the wrong, 
for unfortunately all white men are not gentle- 
men. 


e A superintendent of a colored school in New York 
tells me that her experience has proved that colored 
children learn faster than white children. 

We had in our collection the skull of a negro that 
showed Causality very large, but on sawing it apart, it 
developed a thickening of the skull upon the inner table, 
showing how nature is true to herself in filling with akull 
the vacuum created by an unuse of brain, and, per conse- 
quence, its decrease. 

* As white boys call their fathers sometimes. 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES P. BECKWOURTH. 


All our new-made voters are registered, and 
are waiting impatiently for the time to come 
when they can vote, though about what it all 
means they are most profoundly and amusingly 
in the dark. 

I asked my man Tom the other day if he in- 
tended to vote for a convention. He “ reck- 
oned” he should, and added— 

“ I’ve seed many a barbecue, but I never yet 
seed a convention, and I dunno what it is, but 
I'd like mightily to sec one.” 

So we shall, no doubt, have a Convention,” 
and all who can will go to see the show. 

I hear the tin horn sound the dinner hour 
on a neighboring plantation, and the Freed- 
men all throw down their implements and 
leave the field. I can not do better, I think, 
than to follow their example, hoping, however, 
to meet the reader again UNDER THE PINES. 

Down m GEORGIA. 

— Pe ee 


JAMES P. BHOKWOURTH. 


TRE following brief note explains itself: 


OFFICE or Rock r Mountain News," 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Messrs. EDITORS PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: Thinking it might interest you, 
I send you a good photograph of the late James 
P. Beckwourth, one of the most remarkable 
mountaineers that ever lived. Yours truly, 

WILLIAM N. BYERS. 

We thank Mr. Byers, who is one of the pro- 
prietors of the Rocky Mountain News, for the 
photograph from which we have* engraved 
this portrait, and for the biographical data on 
which our sketch is founded. 

Our portrait, representing our subject when 
in the prime of life, almost speaks for itself. 
One versed in character-reading on phreno- 
logical and physiognomical principles, would 
readily infer the leading characteristics of a 
face so marked. Suffice it for us to say, our 
subject was a mulatto, half Celt and half Afri- 
can—a combination of the active and the com- 
paratively passive. His Irish blood gave rest- 
lessness, impatience, intensity. His African 
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blood tended to give tenacity and power of en- 
durance, while this combination resulted in 
giving impatience of restraint, a love of liberty 
and adventure. There was a large, bony frame- 
work as a foundation; a large chest, with 
ample lungs and heart, giving great breathing 
power and good circulation, while the stomach 
was ample to perform its functions. 

The brain was evidently large, especially at 
the base, and rather long and high. Firmness 
and Self-Esteem were influential. Observe the 
length of the upper lip. His perceptive facul- 
ties were also very large, and he would be not 
only quick to perceive, but also clear and com- 
prehensive. He weuld remember every object 
observed ; see how broad between the eyes! 
and he would read men, civilized or savage, 
intuitively. The idea of holding such a spirit 
as this in slavery would be preposterous. He 
would break the chains, or break his neck in 
the attempt. 

Cautiousness was not large, and he would 
venture where most others would not; would 
try experiments absolutely dangerous in them- 
selves. The wonder is that he lived so long. 
But what he lacked in caution he made up, 
in a measure, by an acute practical intellect, 
coupled with strong intuitions. Thus he was 
guarded and guided; for he was evidently 
without a sense of fear, knowing nothing of 
danger, save from absolute experience. 


His Language was large; he would easily 
communicate his desires and purposes, if not 
in one dialect, in another, so that he would be 
clearly understood. With a liberal education, 
one with such an organization could not fail 
to take a leading place in some sphere; and 
without education, one having such natural 
talents, strong, practical common-sense, quick- 
ness and clearness of perception, would become 
a foremost man among his chosen associates. 

We see no evidence of compunction here, 


and doubt if he suffered from the feeling of re- 


morse, though he would feel a disappointment. 
Benevolence was not wanting, while Venera- 
tion was full, but Conscientiousness was moder- 
ate. When not especially tempted, he would 
exhibit generosity, liberality, candor and frank- 
ness; but when pushed by necessity, he would 
stop at nothing. As a friend, his kindness 
could be counted on; as a foe, distance would 
be one’s only security. 

We see nothing of art, refinement, or deli- 
cacy of taste in this countenance, but rather 
a love for the rugged, the rough and the mass- 
ive. His cathedral would be in the mount- 
ain’s top, his art-gallery in the glens and the 
water-falls, and his study the native denizens 
of the forest and the plain. 

There is no malice in this mouth, and not 
much mirth in this head; nor do we see very 
marked indications of affection. His social 
ties would be weak, and easily loosened; for 
he would be disinclined to pitch his tent, as 
was the custom of the patriarchs of old, among 
the people; but, on the contrary, he would 
most likely be a wanderer and, if perverted, a 
vagabond on the face of the earth. But we 
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have said enough. Let the following biograph- 
ical sketch tell the story. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

This venerable and celebrated mountaineer, 
who was as famous in the peculiar life he had 
chosen as any man who ever lived, is no more. 
He has gone to the happy hunting-grounds of 
the savage race whose customs of life he had 
to such a great degree adopted. Of the exact 
time, place, or manner of his death we have yet 
no particulars ; but it is reported as having oc- 
curred in the North Platte country, where he 
has been trapping and trading during the 
greater portion of the last two years. It is 
probable that his death was occasioned by old 
age and the gradual wearing out of his once 
remarkable constitution and powerful physical 
frame. His age was probably about seventy 
years, though, we believe, he claimed to be ten 
or twelve years older. 

According to his own account, Captain Beck- 
wourth was born in Virginia, near Alexandria. 
His mother was a slave, and his father an 
Irish overseer on her master’s plantation. Not 
relishing a life of servitude, he migrated, of his 
own accord, at an early age, and took up his 
residence north of Mason & Dixon’s line. Soon 
afterward he drifted out toward the wild and 
distant West, and learned his first lessons in 
bagkwoods life in the wilderness of Missouri, 
when that was the hunting-ground of Boone 
and the old generation of Kentucky hunters, 
who had been crowded beyond the great river. 
Westport was the frontier post, and the point 
from which daring adventurers took their de- 
parture for the mythical solitudes of the great 
plains and greater mountains beyond. At that 
time, and for many years after, this South 
Platte country had never been trodden by the 
foot of white men. The most daring adven- 
turers had ventured only in the direction of 
New Mexico, for a limited distance up the main 
Platte, and along the valley of the Missouri. 

We think it was in 1817 that young Beck- 
wourth found himself at Westport, and attached 
to one of the caravans of traders and hunters 
which annually made its way out upon the 
“Great American Desert.” Since that time his 
life has been a constant round of adventure. 
Its scenes spread out over the vast region bor- 
dered east by the Mississippi, west by the Pa- 
cific, north by British America, and south by 
Old Mexico. For half a century he was a 
prominent actor in the real life drama of the 
border and the wilderness. He was one of old 
Louis Vasquez’s party, when he discovered 
and explored this magnificent valley of the 
South Platte, and was a pioneer in many other 
similar explorations. Subsequently he became 
an Indian by adoption, or naturalization ac- 
cording to their customs, and won renown as a 
warrior and leader. For many years he was 
principal war chief of the Crows, and by his 
skill and tact established for that nation a 
prestige in the art of savage warfare which it 
still retains, 

In later years, when Government began ex- 

\ ploring this Western country, Beckwourth cut 


loose from his Indian friends and became a 
guide, interpreter, and hunter for various expe- 
ditions. In this capacity he served almost 
every one of the early explorers of any celeb- 
rity. At length, California was discovered, 
or rather its wealth became known. Beck- 
wourth took up his home there in a valley 


_ deeply hidden in the Sierra Nevadas, which 


took his name. He remained there for several 
years—the first settled home he scems ever to 
have had. At length he fell under the ban of 
the Regulators of that country, who charged 
that he was implicated with a band of horse 
thieves. Whether justly or unjustly we know 
not. At any rate, he was permitted to leave 
the country of his own accord, and at his own 
time. From California he traveled eastward, 
stopped awhile about the New Mexico and 
Texas border, and in 1858 again found himself 
at his old starting-point—Westport, Mo. 

In 1859 he came to Denver, and for some 
time kept a store on Ferry Street. Old Louis 
Vasquez, and “ Pike” Vasquez, a nephew of 
the former, were partners in this enterprise. 
Subsequently, the Captain married, and en- 
gaged for two or three years in farming, about 
three miles up the Platte from this city. Fre- 
quently, during that time, he was, for limited 
periods, in the employ of the Government, as 
guide, interpreter, or scout. His marriage ven- 
ture proving unfortunate, he abandoned his 
farm and gradually relapsed into his old mode 
of life. Far away from settlements and every 
trace of civilization, its last two years were 
mainly spent, and amid such wild scenes his 
days drew to a closc, and were finally num- 
bered. What a history there was in that life! 
Almost from the Declaration of Independence, 
by the thirteen feeble colonics, down to the 
present day. | 

In wild Western life and adventure he was 
the compeer of the Choteaus, the Bents, the 
Sarpys, the Vasquez, the Meeks, Bridger, Jack 


Hays, Kit Carson, Bill Williams, and a host of ; 


others who have become famous in their way, 
and among whom none excelled him in wild 
and daring adventure or peculiar character- 
istic in mode of life. We know that many 
looked upon him as a bad man. Men in cir- 
cumstances such as his were are exposed to 
calumny and detraction. Their rough life 
has many, anomalous phases. We have 
heard since his death such words as these: 
“ No loss to the country,” “It was time,” and 
other similar remarks. He doubtless had his 
faults, and who has not? Certainly he was not 
worse than any of us would likely have been 
with such a beginning, and such surroundings 
through a long and eventful life. If any one 
can point to a felony of his, we have yet to 
know it. At any rate, now that he is dead, let 
us spread the mantle of charity over his faults, 


and remember him only as one who marched 


in the van-guard of the great army which 


moves ever toward the setting fun; one of 
that heroic and devoted band of pioneers who 
blazed the pathway to the giant West, whose 
exhaustless wealth and unexampled prosperity 
we now enjoy. 
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JULIA DEAN. 


In our well-known volume, “ New Physiog- 
nomy,“ in the group illustrating the greatest of 
the histrionic types, we selected Sarah Siddons, 
Charlotte Cushman, Julia Dean, and Mrs. 
Mowatt Ritchie as the most famous representa- 
atives of the English and American stage. Mrs. 
Lander had not yet made her imposing mark, 
as she has done within the last few months, 
whereas Julia Dean, like Charlotte Cushman, 
was a national name. Notwithstanding that 
Mrs. Lander is now filling the public mind, 
through the imperial potency of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Julia Dean, in London, will, ere long, as- 
sert her rank with all her might as Qucen of 
the American Stage,” in her own play, “ Eliza- 
beth of England.” It was written expressly 
for her, designed for London, and several of its 
acts were in this lady’s hands long before Ris- 
tori came ta this continent. The writer is Ed- 
ward W. Tullidge, author of “Famous His- 
torical Personages” and “ Characters of Shak- 
speare, published in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

In speaking of the Italian play, “Queen 
Elizabeth,” and of the relative quality of the 
Italian and English artistes, a New York critic 
says: 

“ Undoubtedly it possesses some of the fea- 
tures belonging to the good Queen Bess of 
English history. Indeed, it may be said to be 
as near in approximation to the English Queen 
as Shakspeare’s Richard the Third is to that 
maligned monarch. * * He [the writer 
of the Italian play, Giacometti] has doubled 
her vanity, her coquettishness, and her tyran- 
ny, while he has by no means risen to the 
range of her talent, nor hinted at her occasion- 
ally splendid liberality. Such as his Elizabeth 
is, however, it afforded Madame Ristori the 
grandest field for the display of her histrionic 
power, while it has given Mrs. Lander an 
equally admirable occasion for evidencing her 
capacity, possibly to even more than rival the 
great Italian artisto. * * * Each have posi- 
tive excellences, but undoubtedly Mrs. Lan- 
ders Elizabeth is nearer the “good Queen 
Bess’ of English history than that of Madame 
Ristori, if it is possible for a character so mal- 
treated by the Italian writer to be rendered 
with any positive degree of approximation to 
its original.” 

Mrs. Lander has, therefore, in the judgment 
of her critics, surpassed Ristori, simply be- 
cause she made Elizabeth more like herself in 
rendering the translation. “She seized it by 
its humanity,” says her critic, “ and has done 
all she could to make it more human.” 

The less we have of her great work, wrought 
in the body of her times,—the less of Elizabeth 
moving in her grand imperial methods, win- 
ning the issues for a world, the iess we shall 
have of “ Good Queen Bess,” the idol and 
heroine of England for three huncred years. 
If she must slap Essex’s face, let her de it; and 
if the death-warrant of Mary Queen òf Seots 
has to be signed, still let us have historic ve- 
racity, and the interpretation and motive- 
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workings. True, Shakspeare created a Rich- 
ard the Third from his own conceptive mind, 
and not from history; but Giacometti is not 
Shakspeare. The immortal Saxon dramatist, 
with Bacon and a host of royal names of their 
quality, are suggesting, “ You dare not maltreat 
Elizabeth and our age. We have left a litera- 
ture to live forever,—a history that can not be 
blotted out, and we are as proud of our ‘ Good 
Queen Bess,’ and her great reign, as when in 
life we wrote of her.” 

And this brings us pertinently to consider 
Julia Dean. 

It is said that there is no woman upon the 
stage, either in England or America, so like 
Elizabeth in person and the essential ele- 
ments of her nature and character as Julia 
Dean; and in this natural fitness she has the 
advantage both of Ristori and Mrs. Lander. 
She is imperial in her person, exceedingly fair, 
and at twenty she was beautiful beyond most 
women. Elizabeth in her youth played her 
beauty off to win the hearts of her people, and 
Julia Dean has done the same. Her splendor 
consists not in her largeness, though she is 
very queenly, reaching Elizabeth’s stature. 
Her entire person shows nature’s poetic chisel- 
ing. There is delicacy and exquisite work- 
manship in all her form; her features are 
strongly marked, yet feminine. There is evi- 
dently a Sir Francis Drake in her; but the old 
lion has come through her mother, who was 
one of the most beautiful women of her times, 
and, therefore, though strength constitutes her 
type, it is exquisitely feminine. 

Our likeness is of Julia Dean at the age of 
eighteen. We must add seventeen years of 
development of character, and the intensities 
of life, to the luscious beauty of this picture, 
and then we shall have the imperial-looking 
woman of to-day. The head is prominent and 
powerful; but it has not the massive, reflect- 
ive brain of the masculine type, as seen in 
Charlotte Cushman. There is abundant force, 
intensity, and weight in that organization, but 
all is of the woman quality of feeling—senti- 
ment, passion, instinct. All this she can in- 
terpret rarely, and to the last degree of power. 
The face shows a brain of exquisite mold and 
delicacy, an eye intense with feeling, a nose 
and chin of character, a mouth the type of Art. 
There is in the head a high development of 
ideality and sublimity. She has the poet’s 
soul, and she esteems her profession a poetic 
art. This quality of mind alone would prompt 
her to redeem the stage, if she was omnipotent, 
and allow nothing but the chaste and classic 
to be brought before the public; for it is in 
everything that is exquisite in conception and 
elaborate in execution that she excels, and not 
in things bald and showy. Nature has wrought 
her finely throughout the entire organization. 
She writes poems on the stage, and the critic 
and the poet delight in tracing the detail. Her 
“ Julia,” in which she first made her appear- 
ance, is a work of art. She is unrivaled in 
this character, in which, in her early days, she 
won her great celebrity. But she is deemed 
equal to an Elizabeth, a play of which seems 
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to have become one of the great ideas of the 


age. She should never fear to attempt nor to 
reach high, for she dare not fail or be second. 
She is conscious of this every moment. In her 
person she towers a head above nearly all other 
women on the stage. Let her make that her 
type for London, and she will not fail. 

Julia Dean is the granddaughter of Samuel 
Drake, a lineal descendant of Sir Francis 
Drake. She is the daughter of Edwin Dean 
and Julia Drake, an actress of great merit and 
a celebrated beauty. Her grandfather Drake, 
an Englishman, was the pioneer manager of 
the drama in the West; her father is also a 
manager. She made her debût as a star at the 
Bowery Theater, New York, at the age of fif- 
teen, as Julia, in the Hunchback. Vessels have 
been named for her, both ships and steamers. 
She has played nothing but the legitimate dra- 
ma, and she created a very great sensation from 
her first appearance to her departure for Cali- 
fornia in 1856. ‘ 

She has been very careful, it is said, in sustain- 
ing a religious character; in New Orleans and 
California she persistently refased engagements 
rather than play on Sunday evenings. She 
started for the Eastern States in 1865; but on 
her way she was induced to take an engage- 
ment at the Salt Lake Theater. The novelty 
of playing in the “ City of the Saints,” before 
Brigham and his people, was the first attrac- 
tion; but she found herself playing in the thea- 
ter so highly extolled in Hepworth Dixon’s 
New America,” whose green-room, he told 
London, rivals the green-rooms of Italy. She 
prolonged her stay, for her receipts were large 
and her houses crowded. She reigned a beau- 
tiful Gentile priestess in an Israelitish temple 
of Art. The daughters of Brigham played 
with her, and the Mormon king took delight 
in honoring her. 

— a 

THEY who tread life's pathway, ever bearing 
on their faces an expression of cheerfulness, 
are radiant ministers of good to mankind. 
They scatter sunshine on all they meet ; depres- 
sión and gloom fade away in their presence. 
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CONDITION OF THE HARTH 
INTERNALLY. 


Moca has been said about the interior struc- 
ture of our earth. In the world of science the 
stronger party seem to hold that the center of 
our globe is made up of a molten mass of mat- 
ter. The reasons given for this theory are: 
that as we dig down into the earth we are 
sensible of an increase of heat, and volcanoes 
throw forth a mass of molten matter. Another 
party would have us believe, that the nearer 
we approach the center of the earth, the more 
dense is matter—on the principle that a quan- 
tity of matter weighs heavier at a low level 
than ata high. Again, another party strongly 
advocate the doctrine that the earth is cored 
out, as though there was a great hole through 
the earth at its axis. 

With neither of these can I agree, because 
they all would make the earth too heavy. The 
first theory has the most to commend it, but is 
objectionable, against reason, because such a 
mass of molten matter—some seven thousand 
or more miles in diameter— would weigh 
enough to throw the earth out of its position. 
According to the second theory, that space 
would contain matter heavier by thousands of 
times. If the first would throw the earth out of 
its position, this would sink it down to perdi- 
tion. The third theory would make the earth 
no lighter than the first, because that hollow 
would cool off the interior of the earth, which 
would make it heavy; and again, that open 
space would be like a large hole in a balloon, 
which would let the gas escape and make it 
impossible for it to act as an agent in raising 
the balloon. l 

My theory is this: that this three hundred 
thousand or more cubic miles contain gases, 
which make our earth a light, buoyant thing, 
self-sustaining in space by its buoyancy. These 
gases are being constantly supplied by the 
various means which the chemist will readily 
understand; by the action of various sub- 
stances on each other—substances which per- 
colate through the earth, supplying materials. 
As after evaporation the waters go to the 
mountains, and return again to the ocean, 
there is a like constant change of these ma- 
terials which form gascs, keeping the sup- 
ply ever abundant and sufficient The few 
volcanoes act as safety-valves. These gases 
confined cause great heat, which keeps the in- 
terior of the earth’s crust in a molten condi- 
tion. The volcanoes are just as essential as 
the safety-valve of a boiler; but for them our 
earth long since would have been blown into 
more pieces than a mortar-shell on its explo- 
sion. 

Now, is not this more reasonable to believe 
than these other theories? Is it not well to 


believe that God made our earth light and 
buoyant, like a tung of life, rather than a 
heavy, dead mass? it not reasonable that 
all the heavenly bodies are like birds rather 
than like stones? 

Thus it appears to me that I am living ona 
light, buoyant globe, self-sustaining principally, 
ifn not wholly, by its buoyancy. J. P. NOYES. 
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BLACK CAP RASPBERRY. 


THE SHNHOA BLACK CAP RASP- 
BERRY. 


Tue Raspberry. claiming, as it does, a place among the 
indigenons berry growths of this country, has not been 
neglected by fruit-growers. Though asa wild fruit it is 
far from unpleasant to the palate of the epicure, in a cul- 
tivated state it possesses qualities which render it a 
very desirable adjunct of the table. Within the past few 
years several prominent horticulturists have bestowed 
considerable attention to the Raspberry. The results of 
their efforts have been two or three varieties of that 
fruit which, for quality and productiveness, have com- 
manded public appreciation. Of these varieties, the 
Doolittle Black Cap hae been the most extensively culti- 
vated. It has been thonght desirable by those interested 
in growing this fruit, to prodnce a raspberry which 
would ripen later than the varietics already known, and 
thus, as it were, link the strawberry with the blackberry. 
This object has been lately attained by Mr. II. II. Doo- 
‘Ittle, and the Seneca Black Cap, of which we give a fnll- 


sized representation, is such late-ripening raspberry. It 
was propagated from the Doolittle Black Cap, and pos- 
gesses the same characteristics of hardinces, fruitful- 
ness, firmness, and flavor. It is grown In the same man- 
ner as ordinary garden raspberries; but the feature 
which commends it to gencral attention is the fact of its 
ripening a week or more later than other raspberries. 
For preserving, canning, etc., the Seneca is admirably 
adapted. We are informed that Mr. Doolittle has in 
course of publication a work on the subject of raspberry 
culture, entitled Twelve Years Among the Doollttles,“ 
the price of which is twenty cents, and can be obtained 
by addressing the author at Oaks Corners, N. Y., or the 
firm of Doolittle & Wight, Waterloo, N. Y. 

The eacerness with which the costliest varieties of 


fruit are bought up by New York people evidences a 
growing appreciation of the healthy properties of fruit, 
and encourages more extended efforts on the part of 
horticulturists. Were the quantity of fruit sent to thie 
city each season doubled, the supply would not exceed 
the demand. The producers know this, and strive to 
1 the largest resulte that can be afforded by their 
and. 
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Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without ludorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Ir is not generally known that by far the most beanti- 
fal entrance from the sea into Great Britain is on the 
route from New York to Glasgow, along the northern 
coast of Ireland, and through the romantic islands that. 
on the map, appear to bar the mouth of the beantifal 
river Clyde. Americans have generally availed them- 
selves of the somewhat quicker route to Liverpool, bat 
in doing so they have missed an experience in coast 
scenery seldom gained on sea voyages. For two days 
before the arrival of the Scotch steamers in Glasgow, 
each successive stroke of the screw reveals new beanties, 
which do not pall npon the sight until nightfall closes 
the view. About the firat point reached ie the northern 
coast of Ireland, which, for a hundred miles, presents 
one of the moet wild and picturesque sights that can be 
imagined. Black, stern, rugged rocks rise perpendicu- 
larly out of the aca, and present an impassable barrier to 
the sea sonthward. Among these the wild sea-gull finds 
a home high up beyond the reach of the gun of the 
hunter. These precipices are broken here and there, 
showing delightful bits of rnstic scenery and Irish agri- 
culture. Small patches of potatoes. interapersed with 
patches of grain, give the ground the appearance of an 
immense checkcr. board, while on the hills beyond large 
heaps of turf are eeen drying in the hazy sun. Smoke 
curls from nearly every house and headland, and the 
whole district seems wrapped tp in peaceful content. 
Groupe of men may be eeen on the coast; but it ie not 
until Londonderry is reached, that the countenances of 
the natives may be studied. Then the fishermen flock 
around the ship—all shonting at once—all wanting to 
sell their fish. They have squeaking volces. and do not 
show a great amonnt of intelligence. These rude Aabi- 
tues of the sea islands are not like those engaged in sgri- 
culture, however, who present a comfortable and well- 
to-do appearance. After Londonderry comes Portrash and 
the Giant's Causeway. the latter of which may be said to 
be one of the greatest of Irish curiosities. Many peopte 
do not know that this can be seen distinctly from the ship, 
yet euch is the case, even without the aid of a glass. The 
Giant, the presiding genius of the place, as well as his 
cave, is also shown. Rathlin Ieland, the Mull of Cantire. 
Sanda Island, the Isle of Arran, most of which are places 
of historic Interest, are passed within hail. The bine 
peak of the far-famed Ben Lomond is scen at the dis- 
tance of abont twenty miles, behind which is the Loch. 
Then comes Aisla Craig. rising like a sugar-loaf a thou- 
sand fect above the sea, called by the sailors Paddy's Mile- 
stone, from the supposition that it lies half-way between 
the shores of Ireland and Scotland, there only twelve 
miles distant. This rock is uninhabited, save by mil- 
lions of sea-fowl, which here deposit their eggs far up 
above the cloude. These are collected by an enterpri- 
sing man and sold in Glasgow for many hundred dollars 
a year. Then parasing the Caves of Bute, the beautiful 
river Clyde is entered and Glasgow reached. This river 
is interesting, as on its banks were built the faut 
steamers that became so notorions in the war. Too 
much space would be occupied in adequately describing 
the many other places of interest to be seen on this 
route, bnt a voyage is well repaid, not only in its beauti- 
ful scenery, but for the kindness shown by the officers 
of these Scotch boats. The Scotch character is genuine, 
honest, and obliging, and full of that home spirit which 
makea every one feel comfortable. This is shown in 
the willingnees of the ship'e officers, when off duty. to 
show and describe every feature of interest on the route, 
and to weave in with ite mention the legends of a place. 
Another thing which is commendable, as remarked by 
a recent passenger on board the Hibernia, one of the 
Anchor Line of ships, that from New York to Glasgow 
the passengers had not heard a single oath uttered by 
one of the crew in their presence.“ 

The pleagant experience of a sea trip is worth remem- 
bering, and the conduct of the captain and hie officers 
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on board conduce materially to that end. The following 
is a copy of resolutions adopted at a meeting of passen- 
gers held on board the steamer Hibernia, August 2d, 1867, 
while steaming up the Clyde: 

“ Resolred, That we, the undersigned passengers per 
steamer Hfbernia, hereby express our gratitude to Cap- 
tain Munro, his officers and assistants, for thelr unfailing 
courtesy to us as passengers during our voyage from 
America, just closed. 

‘Resolved, That we also hereby express our admiration 
of the beautifnl scenery through which we have so unex- 
pectedly passed, including the bold and picturesqne Irish 
Highlands, the Mull of Cantire, the Ailsa Craig, the 
Giant's Causeway, Dumbarton Castle, and the banks 
of the Clyde, expressing the opinion that paesengers 
coming to Europe by this route are more favored in 
respect to near views of splendid scenery than those 
taking any other European ronte.” 

Southward through the north of England the country 
presents a garden-like appearance. Ivy-covered farm- 
houses, thriving villages and towns, ruined castles, and 
palatial mansions make up a pleaeant picture in a jour- 
ney from New York to Paris ria Glasgow. J. P. J. 


— e e 
ORGANIO LIFE. 


War constitutes life? not, certainly, mere organism, 
for that exists immediately after death, intact. Animal 
organism, however constructed, contains an individual 
vitality, a scutient, an intelligent principle, connected 
with, pervading, and more or less controlling the whole 
organization of the individual. Here then resides a 
central life, which makes a unit of individual organic 
existence, and should, scientifically, place it distinctively 
highest in the scale of creation, and thus receive the 
united title of vital organism, in contradistinction to the 
vegetable, which should remain as simply organism. 
Vegetable organism, though probably constructed, like 
the animal frame, by animalcnie, is not endowed with 
an individual vitality beyond that of the myriad in- 
dividual constructors within its frame, and therefore is 
entitled to the distinctive name of simply organic (the 
constructed), which intimates the direct handiwork of 
intelligence which such animalculse display in their 
various constructions. 

All inorganic matter is simply the result of chem- 
ical affinity, including electric action of one atom upon 
another, or mere accidental superposition to form 
a mass, having no possible relation to intelligent con- 
struction, and, therefore, no contained warmth beyond 
surrounding matter, which vital and simply organic 
nature has. 

The so-called two organic kingdoms of nature seem to 
require the distinctive relative appellations—organée for 
the vegetable, and vital organic for the animal, as the 
proper comprehension of their comparative character- 
istics. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 


— . — 


VEGETARIANISM. 


Mr. Eprror: In the September number of the A. P. 
JOURNAL, in an article under tho heading of Gradation 
of Intellect,’ some positions are taken to which I think 
reasonable exception may be made. 

The tendency of the age is toward a higher standard 
of moral and intellectual excellence, and whatever means 
conduce to this end we should use. 

In the article referred to, it is asserted that man is 
naturally omnivorous, and that a person could not live 
without meat in the Arctic regions, or in the words of 
the article, Natives and explorers in Arctic regions sub- 
sist arclusively on a flesh diet. 

Now. Sir John Richardson, an eminent Arctic explorer 
who went out in search of Sir John Franklin, says that 
bread made from corn furnishes more heat and strength 
than meat in those regions. 

And I think the sooner we obey the Bible injunction, 
* Be not among the riotous eaters of flesh,“ cease to in- 
flame our passiona, increase our Destructiveness by our 
eating anima] foud, the sooner we will come to that state 
of perfection for which we are commanded to strive. 

I quote again, ** How etrangely ridiculous, then, it is 
for dietetic reformers to e to revolutionize society 
and arrest the preyress of civilization by turning us from 
beefeteaks and ronst turkeys to raw acorns, turnips, and 
fruits which could not be had in the land of Esquimaux e 

So you present the case impartially. Vegetarians do 
not recommend raw acorns for an article of diet, nor is 
there the necessity. We have the endless variety of 
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vegetables, all the grains, and many things besides 
“ turnips and fruits.“ 

Will you inform your readers how such an effect as the 
arresting of civilization conld be produced by a change 
to a vegetable dict by all men. 

I see nothing in it to produce snch a dreadful event, 
and the cultivation of fruits is certainly productive of 
good in improving our finer facultics and moral senti- 
mente. 

With a high Appreciation of the importance of the sub- 
ject, I close with the hope that the JOURNAL may ever 
prosper in ite good work, and in striving for the right. 

Yours, very respectfully, J. A. REINHART. 

[We cheerfally give this writer a hearing, and submit 
hie criticism to the judgment of our readers. Wo are 
advocates of an improved diet; we believe in fruits as 
aids to digestion and purifiers of the blood. This our 
JOURNAL proves, and loses no opportunity to urge their 
culture upon all. But the question of diet is open, and 
we hope it will be thoroughly discussed in the proper 
quarter.) 

tS 


RHMAINETH A REST. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


THERE 


Lxr us never be weary in doing the right 


If we faint not we soon ehall be blest; ` 
To the children of God, when their epirits take flight, 
There remalneth a rest. 


For the frail hands that toil, for the feet that are torn 
By the thorne in the path they have pressed, 
For the lips that unceasingly quiver and mourn, 
There remaineth a rest. 


For the heart that is crushed with ite burden of woe, 
To the cold, careless world unconfessed, 
For the heaven-born sou! that is fettered below, 
There remaineth a rest. 


For the spirit that rings an ineffable chime 
Throngh the aisles of the echolese breast, ` 


For the life that is lost by the tempests of Time, 


There remaineth a rest. 


Far away where the rcalms inconceivably fair 
Lie just through the gates of the west, 
To all who are weary of sorrow and care, 
There remaineth a rest. 


— oo 


CAN IT BH TRUH? 


(Tue following account of affairs at the South was 
recently received from an old subscriber. The picture 
he draws of Southern social life is a sad one, and we 
trust somewhat exaggerated. Men in deplorable cir- 
cumstances are inclined to represent themselves as 
more miserable than they are. Howbeit, onr terribly 
whipped fellow-countrymen should be sympathized with 
and encouraged to look up again. No rancorous feelings 
now shonld breathe fire upon their bleeding wounds, 
but a fellow-feeling for our common country should 
actuate us to aid them in reanimating and reorganizing 
their desolated and distracted land.] 

Mount PLEASANT, TEXAS. 

EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: You 
occupy locally, I know, the great pulsating center of the 
North; but what ground you occupy in the national fer- 
ment, I have no means of knowing, having not seen one 
of your JouRNALS in over eix years. The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL was to me a welcome monthly visitor for about 
twenty years previous to that time. I used to always 
regret exceedingly to miss even a single number. How 
much more s0, then, the great cut-off of six years! and 
that, too, at the very time above all others I wiehed to 
peruse ite pages. 

As I eaid, I have read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for twenty years or more; I have attended some lectures 
of the same nature; have read everything I could pro- 
care upon the subject, from Gall to recent writers; have 
studied hard all that time, and thought I was pretty well 
versed in human natare; but, sirs, nothing has, to my 
mind, so completely laid bare the human heart as this 
late clvil war. Men in ordinary times are not what they 
seem to be. It takes something of this kind to develop 
human nature in all its hideous furms. It has been the 
probe to the very heart, the dissecting-knife to the 
understrati of undiscovered human nature. We of the 


South are a rnined people—at least until the end of the 
present generation. Not only did we stake all, and 
lose all,” bnt confidence is Jost; not only with yon at 
the North, but with one another. Friendship is but a 
name,” and is remembered only as a thing of the past. 
The social circle of friends, neighbors, and communities, 
as they uscd formerly to come together, are all completely 
broken up. We bave all been tried in this terrible fire, 
and are yet being tried. Neighbor stands aloof from 
neighbor—is shy and mistrusting. Human nature has 
deen too much developed. It is a pity we have discovered 
each other's weaknesses; for men are naturally social 
beings, and can not live contented and happy without 
society. Some of the best of men have been eo suddenly 
dug up, and, under existing circumstances, have ap- 
peared in so glaring and aggravating a light, that we, in 
our present state of mind. can not make due and proper 
allowance for their failings. I, who was eo patient, 
that, before the war, thought I could make allowances for 
almost any failure in a friend, have so changed that it 
seems to me I don't know what the word friendship 
means, or whether it has any meaning at all. 

As to my own part, I seem to stand alone. Not a 
friend but has, or is liable to turn against me at any 
time, except my bosom friend, and a trio of little chil- 
dren about my knees. These, it shall be my future care 
to try and bring up as a little community of friends 
around me. J. HALLI, K. 

— —— 


DOING GOOD. 


‘Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juico 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
—TALFOURD. 


Viterary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in Tun PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 


New Works IN Press.—We are now 
printing the following, to be ready next month; 


PREVENTION AND CURE OF CONSUMPTION 
by the Swedish Movement-Cure, with Directions for its 
Home Application. By David Wark, M.D. 


LIFE IN THE WEST; on, STORIES or THE Missis- 
strri VALLEY. By N. C. Meeker. 


ORATORY ; or, How To SPEAK EXTEMPpors. By 
Rev. William Pittenger.— 


Lrrrx Dorrit; Diamond Edition. 


By Charles Dickens. With Original Illustratlons, by 
8. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Spirited illustrations, rich toned paper, and the best 
of amall type are used in this edition. It may be good 
for very young eyes, but elderly people will need their 
spectacles to read the Diamond Edition. 


Bl. EAR House. By Charles Dickens. 


With Original Illustrations. by 8. Eytinge, Jr. One 
volume. 18mo, pp. 198. Price, 81 50. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


The Diamond Edition of Bleak House is no less per- 
fect than previons volumes of the set. If not so good for 
old eyes as larger letter, it is certainly more portable, 
and will be preferred by many. Give us long primer, 
instead of pearl or diamond type ! 


Tne Tree or Lire; or, Human Degen- 


eracy. Its Natnre and Remedy, as based on the Ele- 
vating Principle of Orthopathy. N Jennings, 
M.D. One volume. 12mo. ge Price, gt 50. 
New Tork: Miller, Wood & Co. 


A kindly admonition from an experienced Christian 
physician eighty years of age! The author has given us 
other works. One, The Philosophy of Human Life," 
which gave great satisfaction to those who dislike drugs. 
Many ycars ago. when iu full medical practice, Dr. Jen- 
nings, distrusting the efficacy of poisons when admin- 
istered ae remedies, conceived the idea of giving bran- 
bread pills to his patients, instead of the usual prescrip- 
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tions. Imagine his surprise when, during some years of 
this new mode of treatment, his success was greater 
than ever before. Testimonials from leading clergymen, 
judges, lawyers, and others came in unsolicited, certify- 
ing to the wonderful cures wrought by the remarkable 
medicines—simple bran-bread pills, and nothing else. A 
few years later the worthy Doctor published a complete 
confession, detailing the whole story of his ten years’ 
practice, and the cures performed. Of course such an 
exposnre created much excitement in the entire cir- 
cuit of his ride. But the moral and religious character 
of the author was above and beyond reproach, and his 
testimony stands confirmed. 

The new book gives the views and experiences of this 
veteran physician, whose teachings tend rather to prerené 
than to cure diseases. We commend the work to those 
who would obtain the greatest amount of physiological 
knowledge in the smallest space, and at the smallest 
cost. The book may be ordered from this office. 


Tne Porrica, Works oF JOUN GREEN- 


LEAP WHITTIER. One volume, 18mo, pp. 410. Price, 
$1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


A household treasure. Thie beautifal Diamond Edi- 
tion of these exquisite poems must become very popular. 
Mr. Whittier’s radical songs once shut him out of the 
States South; but his prayers aud prophecies have now 
been answered and proved. He will now be welcomed 
everywhere. 


THe Bisre TRIUMATANT. By Mrs. H. 
V. Reed. Price, 50 cents. ; 
This is a work of 144 pages, and is designed as a reply 

to a work entitled: 144 Self-Contradictions of the 

Bible.“ These asserted eelf-contradictions are intro- 

duced and explained. The skeptic has gone through the 

Old and New Testaments, determined to find all that 

seemed to be inconsistent or contradictory, and has ar- 

rayed them with care, showing an ingenuity and a per- 
sistency in a negative spirit seldom equaled. Ourauthor 
places aH of these passages befere the reader, and gives, 
so far as we have becn able to discover, a candid and 
reasonable consideration. We think her work will do 
good, especially to the skeptical. Many persons who have 
stumbled upon passages which are not easily explained, 
and have all their lives been wandering in the darkness 
and doubt of innocent skepticism, by reading this little 
work will have their faith enlightened. We think the 
ekeptic did a useful work in bringing out his 144 seeming 
contradictions, because he thereby induced an examina- 
tion of them, greatly, we doubt not, to the comfort of 
those who revere the Bible and try to follow its precepts, 
and greatly to the profit of those who are inclined to in- 
fidelity, and who seck every occasion to excuse a wrong 
couree of life, by attempting to shew that the Bible is not 
an immaculate guide. 


TEMPERANCK IN THE AMERICAN Con- 


ankss: Addresecs by Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Henry 
Wilson, Richard Yates. William E. Dodge, Hiram 
Price, Samuel McKee, F. E. Woodbridge, J. B. Grin- 
nell, and J. W. Patterson; delivered on the occasion 
of the First Meeting of the Congressional Temperance 
Society, Washington, D. C.: with a Liat of Pledged 
Members. Reported by Jamer L. Andem, phonog- 
rapher. Price, 3% cents. New York: 8. R. Wells, 
389 Broadway. 


A verbatim report of one of the most remarkable gath- 
erings ever known in Washington, and one which might 
be repeated frequently, with the best effects during the 
next session of Congress. So mote it be.-— Chicago 
Evening Journai, 

[We are happy to state that this good example of our 
American Congress is being followed by other nations. 
Already, our neighbors of the New Dominion, over in 
Canada, are organizing a Parliamentary Temperance 
Society, and we are told that steps are being taken in 
England to effect the same thing in the British Parlia- 
ment—where it is very much needed. This will be fol- 
lowed in France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and through- 
out the world. Thus America Jeads the world in tem- 
perance, and our little book is the pioneer ! 
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CoLrox's JOURNAL of GEOGRAPHY AND 
COLLATERAL Scrences. A Record of Discovery, Ex- 
ploration, and Survey. Quarterly. $1 a year. 

In their prospectus the publishers say: Our object is, 
by presenting in a condensed and attractive form mat- 
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ters of interest connected with the Globo we live on, to 
supply a demand that already exiete, and to waken a 
more general attention on the part of tho public to the 
study of geographical science. To subscribers for the 
first year we shall present a copy of a new map of Alaska. 
This map, 26 by 19 Inches in size, will alone be worth the 
price of subscription. Address, Messrs. Colton & Co., 
172 William Street, New York. 


THe Lapies’ Rerposirory—devoted 


to Literature and Religion; edited by tho Rev. I. W. 
Wiley, D.D., and published monthly, at $3 50 a year, by 
Messrs. Pol & Hitchcock, Cincinnati, Ohio—ie one of the 
best of our American magazines. It has none of the 
light, trashy stuff in it that fillis too many journals pub- 
lished for ladies. This is at once instructive, entertain- 
ing, and elevating. It is healthy, and we commend its 
every feature, save only one—we do not like to eee its 
fair cover patched with patent medicines. Surely this 
high-toned, prosperous, and profitable magazine can af- 
ford to exclade all such offensive quackery. Its advertis- 
ing pages can be readily filled with the titles of good books 
or other useful matter. But we repeat, the magazine 


stands at the head of its class, and is worthy a place in. 


every family. 


Tur HORTICULTURIST, AND JOURNAL 
or Runat ArT ann Rurat Taste, edited and published 
by the Messrs. Woodward, New York, at $2 50 a year, 
is an elegantly illustrated and beautifully printed month- 
ly magazine, It is richly worth many times its cost, and 
can not fail to exert the best influence on the general 
taste of our people who read, whether agriculturists or 
not. Its object is to improve and to elevate. Send 2% 
cents for a sample number and (ry it. 


Tar Metuopist, one of our best re- 
ligious weeklies, announces rare attractions for its sub- 
wcribers. We give the names of some of its writers 
Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D., editor, assisted by Rev. 
Abel Stevens, LL.D., Rev. John McClintock, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. B. H. Nadal, D.D., Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, and Prof. 
A. J. Schem; with ecrmons by Rev. Henry Ward Beccher, 
eminent Methodiet orators, and bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Besides all this, the publishers pro- 
pose to send the paper gratis, two months, to those who 
subscribe for a vear. 

We find the METnopisr broad, liberal, patriotic, ap to 
the time in all religious, educational, and reformatory 
measures, and yet planted eteadfastly in the highest 
Christian principles. It is orthodox witbout bigotry ; 
eminently religious without idolatry or superstition. In 
short, it is a racy, live family journal. Send for a sample 
copy and judge its merits for yourselves. 


Tne Insurance ann REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL is a handsome weekly devoted to the best in- 
terests of property-owners and others in New York; 
published at $3 a year by Mesars. T. and J. Slator, corner 
of Fulton and Nassau streets. Complete reports of real 
estate sales; prices obtained: progress of city improve- 
ments, etc., are conecientionsly given. It is commended 
to all that large class who would be thoroughly posted in 
regard to the material prosperity of the Empire City. 


Lrrrety’s Living Acr.— Among all 
literary magazines, for the past twenty yeare, none have 
proved more safe or satisfactory than this choice weekly 
—the best of all the eclecties. And why not? Is it not 
made up from the best of all the European serials? It is 
never wild or frothy, never dull or heavy. If a really 
good thing be printed in a foreign magazine, it is sure to 
promptly appear in the Living Age.” A wise diecrimina- 
tion is exercised by the judictons and experienced editor, 
so that nothing offensive, nothing falee or sensational, 
nothing improper for each and every member of the 
family to read shall appear in its pages. As the litera- 
ture of the world improves, so the Living Age“ im- 
proves. The objects of this favorite and well-established 
journal are set forth at length in an advertisement. 
Terms 88 a year. It will be clubbed with the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and both will be sent to one address 
from date of subscription, for $9 a year. 
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Tae Bon Ton—a Monthly Record 
of the Fashions—is an elegantly illustrated pubfication. 
We have received the numbers for September and Octo- 
ber, both of which abound in large and clear engrav- 
inge, representing the later improvements or modifica- 
tions in ladies’ and gentlemen's costumes, and furnish 
dietinctly marked patterns for basques, bodices, waists, 
under-garments, etc. Subscription, $7 per year, 75 cents 
a number. 8. T. Taylor, publisher, M9 Canal Street, 
New York. 


Le Petrr Messacrer—by the same 
publisher—is aleo a Fashion Monthly, containing grace- 
fal and cleariy- printed illustrations of the costumes of the 
month, and two paper patterns. Price per number, 50 
cents. $5 a year. 


Diz Moprenwatt—also published by 
Mr. Taylor—contains monthly two illustrated papers, and 
an elaborate pattern sheet. Price, 30 cts. a number. $8a 
year. 


THe NEW Doulx tox Monrarty. A 


Magazine of Original and Select Literature. Published 
at $1 a year—in gold—by John Dougall & Son, 136 
Great St. Jamee Street, Montreal, Canada. 


This is the best thing of ite size and price we have 
scen. It does real credit to the enterprising, progressive, 
and reformatory publishere, who aleo publish the Mont- 
real Witness, daily, eemi-weekly, and weekly. 


ElsIE'S Marren Lire; by Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie Danjel, author of Mv Sister Minnſe;“ My 
Poor Cousin,” etc., etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. Paper. V5 cents. 


A lively, versatile tale one of the best prodnced by 
this fertile writer. The domestic portraiture, exhibiting 
both ſelicitles and infelicities in close proximity, are very 
natural. 


New Muvesic.—Tur NEWSROVv's Sona. 
Annie Arden; Girle, Wait for a Temperance Man. 30 
cente each. Published by C. M. Tremaine, 481 Broadway, 


New York, 
Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections from the late 
desues of the press, and rank among the more caluable for 
lilerary merit and substantial information. 


Tae AGENT'S MANUAL or Lire ASSURAXCE. By the 
Author of the Amcrican Manual of Life Assurance,” 
etc. Sq. 16mo. Paper. $1 40. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION AND Vocal CcLrurE. With 
Exerciecs and Selections. By Rev. B. W. Atwell. 
Cloth. 80 cents, 

Fresn LAURELS FoR THR SABBATH ScnhooL.—A New 
and Extensive Collection of Music and Hymne for Sab- 
bath Schools, etc. By W. B. Bradbury. Paper. 35 cts. 


Ecce Car.um; or Parish Astronomy. In Six Lectures. 
By a Connecticut Pastor. Cloth. $1 465. 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Timothy Farrar. 8vo., pp., xii, 532. Cloth. $4 00 

Tue EarLY Yzars or Ilis RoraL HicHNgss THB 
PRINCE Consort. Compiled ander Direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen; by Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
C. Grey. Portrait. Cloth. $2 25. 

Haxty's GUIDE ro AUTHORSHIP ;' a Practical Aid to all 
who desire to engage in Literary Pursuits. With 
Chapters on Editing. Proof-Reading, etc. Paper. 
60 cents. 

Home Lure; a Journal. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 12mo. 
pp. 405. Cloth. $3 25. 

Is ir I? A Book for Every Man. A Companion to 
„Why Not?” By Prof. H. R. Storer, M.D. Paper. 00c. 

ANGELIC PHILOSOPHY or THE Diving Lovs AND Wis- 
pom. By Emanuel Swedenborg. Translated by R. N. 
Foster. Cloth. 82 2. 

Woman's Rieuts. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. Cloth. 
20 cents. 

PorticaL Works or Joms G. WHITTIER. 
Edition. Cloth. 61 50. 
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fo onr Eorrespondents. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this depariment. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promplly ansicered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly atated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
„BEAT Tuoueuts”’ solicited. 

Ax ORDER ror Books, JourRNAIS, 
etc., must ba written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be writlenon SEPARATE slips. 

SpeciaL Norice—Ouving to the crowded 
state of our c iunns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shali be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOL- 
ony, PaysiogNomy, Psycno.toey, Ern- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or Me gene- 
ral ScrencE oF MAN, toi still be in order, 
provided they shali be deemed Of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
G SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE af a time. 


SHORTHAND.—Yes, we em- 
ploy from three to five shorthand writers 
constantly, and give courses of written in- 
struction by mail to those who wish it, 
Vacancies frequently occur, and the ser- 
vices of competent reporters are always in 


demand. — 
Ir J. W. O., of Seaforth, 


Canada, will give his full address, he will 
enable us to answer his questions by post. 


PHRENO-MAGNETISM.— What 
is phreno-magnetism ? 

Ans. You ask collateral questions enough 
to require for answer ten pages of the 
JOURNAL. In 1842-3 the columns of the 
JOURNAL were fall of the subject, in its 
length and breadth. Phreno-magnetism 
is, in brief, simply exciting the various 
pbrenological organs during the magnetic 
sleep, thus inducing the subject to talk and 
act out the nature of the faculty whose or. 
gan is touched, and all unconsclouely to 
himself. See Library of Meamerism and 
Psychology.” 


TeEN-PENNY Nart.— What is 
the meaning of this term? 

Ans. Most people know that a ten-pen- 
ny nail is about two and a half inches long, 
and is a very common one for nee in bnild- 
ing houses, etc. There are also double 
tens, forties, as well as eight-penny, eix- 
penny, and four-penny nalis. We have 
looked for an explanation ofethe term 
„penny“ as applied to the size of nails, 
and find no solution. Some years ago the 
Farmers’ Club of New York had the sub- 
ject up, and many and queer were the solu. 
tions. We presume when nails were made 
on the anvil by hand, that the term “' pen- 
ny' had reference to the price for making, 
or the value of the goods, or elee it had to 
do with the size. Who can give the sola. 
tion ? 


Base Batu.—To play base 
ball well, one wants a predominanee of the 
Motive and Vital Temperaments, large 
Firmness, full Combativeness, Hope, and 
Approbativeness, also large Size, Weight, 
Form, Order, Calculation, and Construct- 
iveness, and enough but not too much 
Cantinusness, 


— 


MANUAL LA OR SchooLS.— 


Excuse me for troubling you, but not 
knowing who else to write to, I take the 
liberty of asking, for information, if you 
know of any manual labor, agrjcultaral, or 
other school, where a young man, by work, 
can earn an edneation? If you can give 
me any information in relation to any such 
school, you will oblige one who has not 
the pecuniary ability to obtain a college 
education. [We submit this question to 
our readers and ask forinformation. Good 
echoole, such as are here suggested, in 
which one may earn his way,“ would be 
most useful, and to the nation most profit- 
able.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


Brars — Trou dHr. — Does 


the brain itself produce thought? If so, 
how? 


Ans. The brain is an instrument of some- 
thing within. The dog sees, but he does 
not understand how or why this or that is 
done. The horae knows the milk route, 
and stops at each door, but does not com- 
prehend the object of the visit. There 
must be soul, mind, and a brain through 
which intelligence can act. The eye is 
not vision, nor the ear hearing. The brain 
is an instrument behind the eye and be- 
hind the car, and the man himself is, as it 


were, behind the brain, using it as an in- 
strument. The soul uses the whole nerv- 


ous system, by means of which thonght 
is brought to act on matter, through 
the eye, the ear, the taste, the hand, and 
the brain is the center through which the 
inner man acts on the outer world. 


THE Nosx.— Will vou please 
inform me if, by cultivating any particular 
faculty, I can improve the shape of my 
nose? The bone at the middle rises very 
prominently, forming a hump, and declines 
97 0 5 toward the end and upper part of 
the nose. Please tell me what organ it is 
which is situated at the upper part of the 
nose? A LADY READER OF THE A. P. J. 


Ans. Cultivate Benevolence, and this 
will connteract or modify Combativeness, 
Cultivate an cven temper, with faith, hope, 
trust, cheerfulness, affection, and net only 
your nose but your whole countenance will 
acquire a comely shape, corresponding 
with a graceful spirit. Our New Pursioo- 
NOMY gives all the signs.“ names of fea- 
tures, and how to read them. 


Astro.ocy.—I notice you 
advertise a book entitled The Mysteries 
of Astrology and the Wonders of Magic.“ 
Price, $5. This is to ask if you approve 
the work? 


Ans. No. On the contrary, we regard it 
as quite worthless, save as containing the 
groundless claims of that old, worn-out su- 
peretition. But as the beautiful and useful 
science of Chemistry grew out of Alchemy, 
so Astronomy may be said to have grown 
ont of Astrology. Many are curious to 
trace the truths of modern sclence to their 
sources, and to look at the old ladder 
on which they have climbed into the tem- 
ple of knowledge. Modern character- 
reading“ is based on Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy, Phrenology, Phyelognomy, and Tem- 
perament, for which see the work New 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


NERVOUSNESS — STAMMER- 
rna.—Rectify your mode of living, and 
your nervousness will be diminished ; prac- 
tice speaking, and you will improve; read 
an article on Stammering“ in our PARE- 
NOLOGICAL ANNUAL for 1866, and you will 
learn all we can say on the subject. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
Can you inform me what will remove pim- 
ples from the face? Somctimes my face is 
completely covered with them, so much so 
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that T am ashamed to see any onc; they 
are often very painful, too. I have tried a 
number of remedies, but without success. 
My brother is also aMicted with similar 
pimples. A remedy through the columne 
of the A, P. J. would be thankfully re- 
ceived. 

Ana, Impurities in the blood are worked 
outof the system through the skin. Hence 
the eruptions may be regarded as remedial, 
rather than otherwise. It is better that 
they be out than in. The blood can be 
purified in no other way than by right liv- 
ing. Proper food, drink, air, ctc., make 
pure blood, while all the decoctions of 
apothecary and the distiller only aggra- 
vate the evil. Tell us what you eat and 
drink, or how you live, and you will therein 
state the canse of the pimples, One of the 
best external renovators of the skin is the 
wet sheet pack; another is the Turkish 
bath. But we must have fall particulars 
before giving a prescription. 


“Vanity oF VANITIES.”— 
How do you interpret this passage of 
Scripture ? 

Ans. All pleasures of the passions, such 
as the appctite, love of money, of the op- 
posite sex, ctc., are liable to perversion ; 
and the abnormal action of these results in 
“ vanity.“ But growth in grace is not 
vanity. It is not vanity“ to live a godly 
life. And it is clear to us that the Preach- 
er“ bad reference to worldly, and not to 
spiritual things, when he declared, All is 
vanity and vexation.” 


Wno 1s Dr. WILLIAM 
FREEMAN, of N. Y.? If the questioner re- 
fers to the one who advertiees secrct rem- 
edles for indiscrect young men, we reply: 
He is not only a quack and an impostor 
but something worse than this, as thos 
who have been duped and swindled can 
testify. 


MENTAT, Portrait FROM THE 
LrIKENEss.—Those who live at a distance 
from our office, and can not visit us in per- 
son, can have a correct description of 
charactcr made from the portrait. For 
fall information on the subject—what like- 
Nesses are wanted, measurements, etc., 
required, with terms, send a postage stamp 
and ask for The Mirror of the Mind.” 


— 


Sounps.—All sonnds are the 
results of atmospheric vibrations produced 
by the sound wave. These vibrations are 
rendered appreciable when a pistol is flred 
between two tall buildings which are about 
fifty feet apart. The echoes of the dia- 
charge will be heard in a series of rapidly 
sncceeding ‘‘ shakes,” as they would bo 
termed in music. —— 


Brest Works on PnrsroL- 
ocy.—W. F. B. asks uso recommend a 
work on Physiology, and to state eome- 
thing abont a certain doctor whom he 
names. We reply. The most elaborate 
professional work now in use, is Car- 
penter's Principles of Human Physiology, 
with their chief applications to Psychology, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, Hygiene, and 
Forensic Medicine.” With nearly 300 iliue- 
trations. Price, 86. The best popular 
works are the following: ‘ Physiology, 
applied to the Improvement of Mental and 
Phyz'!cal Education.“ By Andrew Combe, 
M.D. Muslin. 51 5. Physiology of 
Digestion. The Principles of Dietetics.” 
Dyspeptics should read this work. By Dr. 
Combo. Paper. 50 cents. 

The doctor named by you is an ego- 
tistical quack who seeks practice. Truet 
him not. 
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Publishers Department. 


HAN DSONWE PREMIUMS.— 
Wao WILL Have THEN? 

We offer the following to the appreci- 
ative: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we 
will give a Steinway Rosewood Piano, 
worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at £3 each, we will 
give a Horace Waters 5 Octave Parlor 
Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace 
Waters 5 Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 cach, a Weed 
Sewing Machine, new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 cach, a Wheeler 
& Wilson's Family Sewing Machine, worth 
$55. 
Now, thie strikes ns as something well 
worth working for. Every family ought to 
have one or more of the above. Render, 
do yon know a poor widow with children, 
who is trying ber deat to earn an honest 
living, to clothe and cducate her children ? 
Think how much easier eho could do it 
with one of these excellent machines! 
Then why not start a subscription paper 
and induce a ſew well-to-do” neighbors 
to put down thelr names, each for the 
trifling sum of $3, and thus get the Joun- 
NAL a year, and in a few hours put the 
“Family Treasure“ in the poor woman's 
house. What thankful hearts ! what grati- 
tude to God for the real help, and that, too, 
without inflicting on her the feeling of a 
beggar! Ladies, you can do this; what 
man could refuse an appeal for such an 
object? And here, Zet me head the list. 
I hereby offer to give $3 each toward 
making up any number of lists, for charity 
sewing machines, to be given to widows, 
or other poor women, according to the 
terms above epccified, i. e., I will be one 
of twenty-five to present sewing machines 
to one thousand women of the class 
named. Who will begin the work? The 
field is open to all charitably disposed men 
and women. Show your JOURNALS, got 
your subscriptions, and the machine shall 
be forthcoming by return exprees. Here 
ia a chance to do good and get paid for 
it.“ Address, S. R. WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


ONE More NUMBER CLOSES 
THE VOLUME for 1867. See new prospectus 
for 1868. We are to begin the New Year 
right early. If all our plans can be carried 
out, we shall treat our readers to the best 
yearly volame of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL ever yet produced. We may not hit 
the moon, but we shall aim high,” and 
“do our best.” May a work together 


for good.” — 


Tue Tribune intimates that 
onr criticism on Mr. Cbarles Dickens muet 
have been dictated by private spleen. We 
beg to state that no such feeling animated 
us. We saw the country being flooded 
with the rily waters of that author, and, 
an a sentinel on the public walls, felt 
bound in duty to warn the unwary. Read 
Dickens, hear Dickens, run after Dickens, 
if yon will, bnt do not worship him, nor 
permit his novels to monopolize your 
minds. There are other authore far more 
worthy to be read, seen,and heard. The 
only motive in publishers that we can dis- 
cover for multiplying the editions of Mr. 
Dickens’ works, is in the money they hope 
to make by it. Novel reading does not im- 
prove the memory, bat tends directly to 
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weaken it. As to morals, each may judge 
for himeelf. Mental dissipation is one 
thing, intellectual and moral Improvement 
is quite another. 


Licut or Musicat GYMNAS- 
Tics. — Dr. D. U. Martin, formerly from 
Boston, now of New York, has issued his 
circular, announcing the fall and winter 
campaign, In his statement of principles 
he says: 

We are all imperfect in some degree, 
physically and mentally. These imperfec- 
tions come to us through disobedience to 
the laws of nature. To ‘‘ccase to do evil 
and learn to do well“ is important in phys- 
lology as well as in religion. 

Muscular tissuc constituting the greater 

rtion of the body, and its contractility 

cing concerned in almost every function 
performed, its culture becomes a matter of 
vital import. And as use is the only means 
of growth, we can, by proper exercizes, 
assist nature in the development of the 
weaker parte of the system 

The more perfect the organization of 
an animal, the more perfect the food 
it should select. Man, being the highe-t, 
needs the fruits, grains, etc., especially stu- 
dents and thinkers. Animals choose by 
instinct; man should choose by intellect. 

Dark rooms are unfit to live in! Where 
an excess of carbonic acid exists in a room, 
ship’s hold, or mine, the rays of the enn, if 
merely reflected by mirrors, will correct 
the evil. Infants would grow to shapeless 
idiots without light. Sun-baths are valna- 
ble in phthisis, scrofula, and other diseases. 
Water, air, and correct habits of breathing 
are invaluable. 


To all this we say, Amen. Clasees of 
both sexes will be taught in the Har- 
vard Rooms, corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. Dr. Martin refers to 
some of the beat names in the city. 


W oMEN PHYSICIANS FOR IN- 
saxe WomeEn.—There is not one in eriet- 
once, but there ought to be. It is now ac- 
knowledged by all physicians of eminence 
and broad culture that it is impossible for 
man fully to understand woman so as to 
sympathize with her completely, there- 
fore that it is far better to have physicians 
of her own sex; bat far more important is 
it that women suffering from that direst of 
all maladies—insanity—shonuld have one of 
her own sex to minister to and prescribe 
for her. 

The law has done all it can in providing 
a matron, but she has her duties, which 
are outside and separate from what should 
be those of a woman physician. There 
are many wants which are never supplied 
(and the consequences are serious when 
not attended to), because a woman can not 
speak so freely to one of the opposite sex 
as she can to her own; besides, he could 
not understand if she did; added to that, 
there are many scenes in the department 
of insane asylums devoted to women that 
no man ever ought to see, but which from 
necessity he must now sec. Here is a 
great want and a great opportunity.—[Byr 
A LADY SUBSCRIBER.) 


Mrs. G. W. WyLLYs is after 
the Bachelor Man of the North American 
Review. Read "Matrimony Among Au- 
thors,“ and say if she does not put the 
timid fellow, who is evidently afraid of 
woman, in the wrong. A good husband 
can make a good wife of almost any wo- 
man, while a dad husband will inevitably 
lower the condition if he does not drag 
down even an angel of a woman. 

A Liperat Premium.—We 
have made an arrangement with manufac- 
turors, by which we are enabled to offer a 


_ first-class Paris premium Sxwixd Ma- 


CHINE for TWENTY-FIVE new subscribers 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 
each. We should like to see one of these 
domestic blessings in every family through- 


out the country, and we are ready to supply 
all applicants under the above conditions. 
Only think of it, $75 will secure twenty-five 
copies of the JouRNAL for a year, and a 
new and serviceable sewing machine, 


“NEw PuHuysioGNomy” IN 
French. We have received an application 
from a French gentleman, of Havre, for 
permission to translate and publish ‘** New 
Physlognomy“ in the French language. 


TEMPERANCE IN CONGRESS. 
—‘* Ten-Minute Speeches,” by distin- 
guished Senators and Representatives; 
price, 2 cents. New York: S. R. WELLS, 
Publisher. 

The newspapers speak well of these 
model orations. 

The New York Atlas says: It is much 
superior to the average of temperance liter- 
ature. 

The Wisconsin Farmer enys: These 
brief speeches are very pithy and effective, 
and no man can read them without getting 
the impression that we have some noble 
men in Congress who are not afraid to cast 
their infinence in favor of total abstinence. 
May their nnmbers be greatly multiplied. 

The Georgia Citizen says: These ad- 
dresses are good, and we hail with plea- 
eure any effort to stay the progress of in- 
temperance in the capital of the country. 


Letters PERSONAL.“ — 
When matters of a private nature, intended 
for the editor only, are addressed to this 
office, the word personal should be 
placed across the end—left hand—of the 
envelope, when it will be sure to fall inte 
no other hands. 


o SHERBURNE’S PATENT SAFETY 

FasTENine for Bosom, Scarf, Shawl, and 
other pine, is a new device, of which we 
have received a specimen from Mesme. 
Cobb & Manson, the manufacturers. It 
ia very simple In construction, and well 
adapted to prevent the loss of a valuable 
ornament which is secured to one's cloth- 
ing by a pin. This new fastening can bo 
readily applled to any such ornament at a 
cost of from $1 to $2, according to ite 
quality. Address Cobb & Manson, 22 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


General Stems. 

WE intended to state at this 
time the present whereabonts of the 
several phrenological lecturers, so that, by 
correspondence, their services could be 
engaged where most wanted. But we are 
unable to do so. The demand for com- 
petent lecturers is increasing, and calls 
come to us from all over the land. Young 
men, prepare! The harvest is ripe; the 
field ia large; the laborers are few. 


MARRIAGE—TEMPERAMENT. 
—See New Physiognomy“ for a full 
statement of this question, as to what 
colored hair, eyes. etc., blend best in a 
matrimonial alliance. As a rule, ‘ like 
likes like, but where there is excess it 
should be corrected, rather than aug- 
mented, by proper selection. 


A New Book-Holẽ¶DEn AND 
Wartina-Desx.—Mr. John Connacher, 208 
Broadway, N. Y., has invented a very use- 
ful contrivance, which may be used for va- 
rious purposes, as set forth in his adver- 
tisement. The thing seems to work well. 
Send tohim fora circular with particulars. 


SOUTHERN GENERALS.—Our 
artist friend, Mr. A. C. PARTRIDGE, of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, presents us with 
capital photographs of the following men, 
for which he has our warmest thanks: 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, Gen. Beaure- 
gard, Gen. Bradley T. Johnston, Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, Gen. E. Kirby Smith, Admiral 
Buchanan, C. S. N., Major Chapman, and 
Col. Mosby; also Gen. Foster, U. 8. A., 
and Maximilian and Carlotta. We may 
engrave, analyze, and publish some of these 
subjects in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
ere long. It is from a feeling of delicacy 
that we defer a description of Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davia while yet an untried prieoner— 
released on bail. After the trial, whatever 
may be the verdict, we shall be ready to 
comply with the wishes of many read- 
ers.“ Let the trial proceed, or the bai] 
bonds be canceled. 


EpvucaTION OF THE HEART. 
By Hox. ScHUYLER CoLrax.—Our readers 
will thank us for the rich intellectual treat 
we give them, in the excellent address by 
this distinguished scholar and statesman. 
It breathes the spirit of encouragement, 
hopefulness, and cheer. Read it, take 
courage, and secure the blessing. 


SKULLS FROM THE SANDWICH 
IsLanns.—Mr. Joun BUTLER, formerly 
from Albany, N. Y., just returned from a 
twelve years’ residence among the Sand- 
wich islanders, brings us two fine speci- 
mens obtained near the sea-beach at Kah- 
ahlooa, island of Mowhce. They are 
evidently male and female, and now orna- 
ment the shelves of our phrenological 
cabinet. Thanks, thanks, to Mr. John 
Butler. 


Mr. W. T. Strong, phrenolo- 


gist, formerly of Terre Haute, Ind., is now 
located in Satnt Joseph, Missouri. We 
hope his professional services wiil be in 
constant demand. —— 


Yare COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
satrs—WHo WILL Have Tuex ?—There 
are still over forty-five scholarships in the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale College 
open, through the avails of the United 
States donation, for the education of far- 
mers or mechanics, and any young man 
in the Stato, who has a reputable knowl- 
edge of the elementary English studies, is 
entitled to apply for t' e privileges of these 
scholarships. 


ANDOVER SHORTER COURSR. 
—Miss Sophia Smith, of Hatfield, niece 
and heiress of Oliver Smith, Esq., the 
founder of the Smith Charities, has given 
to Andover Theological Seminary thirty 
thousand dollars to found a professorship 
of theology, homiletics, etc., in an abridged 
course. The donation becomes available 
on the ist of August., and the professor ia 
expected to be chosen so as to enter upon 
his duties with the opening of this au- 
tumn term. 


| A WATERLOO VETERAN.— 
A man named Stokey ia now living at Mil- 


borne Port, near Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire, England, who fought at the battle of 
Waterloo. He is seventy-seven years of 
age, and has had three wives, and ten chil- 
dren by each. All the children are alive. 
Stokey's birthday is the 18th of June, 
Waterloo day. 


A CatTaLocut of the Pen- 
nington Seminary and Female Collegiate 
| Institute of the New Jersey Annual Con- 
i ference for the year 1867, of which Rev. 

Tuomas HAN Lon is principal, has been re- 
ceived. We note a healthy condition of 


things in this well-condacted institution. 
All the modern appliances are used, in- 
cluding 


A large, airy, and well-faurnished gym- 
nasium, which has been erected expressly 
for the benefit of the students. Such an 
inetitution, for the promotion of health 
and physical development. has long been a 
want of the Seminary, and it is with great 
satisfaction we announce so valuable an 
acquisition. Any student may have the 
advantages of the gymnasium for the emall 
charge of fifty rents. per term.“ (Instead 
of“ may bave,“ we should say shal have, 
and that, too, FREE GRATIS, without the 
fifty cents. 

Although this !s called a Female Insti- 
tute, the circular saye ‘ The buildings are 
commodious, airy, and well arranged for 
the comfort of the students, and for all the 
purposes of a first-class Male and Female 
Seminary.” 

Our views of educating the sexes to- 
gether are met by the following : 

“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—No one ac- 
quainted with the habits and manners of 
schools of one scx exclusively. can fail to 
notice the marked advantages of well-regu- 
lated union echoole. The following ad- 
vantages are suggested by long observa- 
tion: neatness, quictness, absence of rudo- 
nese, strenzthencd sense of honor and 
manlinese, self-command and acholarshi 
in the young men, and self-reliance, ech 
arship. wider views of life, and a more just 
view of woman's sphere in young ladies.” 


Parties interested may get full particu- 
lara by addressing the principal, at Pen- 
nington, New Jersey. 


Impostors.—The “no cure 
no pay,“ self-styled doctors." Nine in ten 
are wicked swindlers. Many so-called 
doctors are simply quacks.“ their diplo- 
mas, if they have any, having been 
“ bought” or obtained by fraud. We can 
coont a number now sailing under the 
title of M.D., or Dr., who have no right to 
either title, while there are any number of 
Professors in the eame category. If we 
were made police.“ we would bunt 
down, arrest and punish the rascals. 
Jugglery, fortune-telling, astrology, gam- 
bling, prize-fighting are flourishing among 
the anregenerated sone of Adam. If our 
anthorities were not themselves wicked 
and corrupt, we might hope to put down 
and keep down the satanic epirit now 
rampant all over the world. Look out for 
impostors ! 


HELPING THE SOUTH BY 
GAMBLNO Scuruss.—When will respect- 
able men and women cease to lend their 
names to the gamblers, who nse them to 
filch money from honest men’s pockets to 
stuff their own? Gift enterprises, etc., 
with tickets offering diamonds, watches, 
houses, farms, etc., are as thick as toads 
after a shower,” and not one in fifty is 
conducted by honest men. You who have 
anything to give, ree that it goes where it 
may do good. Your clergyman will direct 
you. Keep out of all lottery echcmes, 
all gift concerts, musical entertainments, 
opera house tricks, and the like. Give 
your cash where it will do good, rather 
than to feather the nests of swindlers. 


Mr. WELLS, of PHRENOLOG- 


ICAL JOURNAL famo, is eaid to have in- 
creased the circulation of that journal 
thirty thousand copies by judicious adver- 
tising.—New York Evening Gazette. 


After our thanks for the compliment, we 
may inquire whether the aforesaid increase 
was not due rather to the enlargement and 
improvement of the JouRNaL than to the 
t judicious advertising?" or was it from 
both these influences combined ? 

We are disposed to give due credit to 
the influences of advertising; but the 
matter advertised must possess real merit 
to make it pay.” 
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Cuurcn UNION. — We have 
been informed that the Rev. A. Clark, pas- 


tor of the Fifth Street Methodist Church, 


Pittsburg, while visiting Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, received and accepted an invitation 
to preach in St. Paul's Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of that city. Such incidents 
evince the spirit of Christian recognition 
and union. The rector of St. Paul's is the 
Rev. Mr. Peate, formerly of East Liberty. 
In this connection we may add that Mr. 
Clark is a lecturer in no little favor with 
popular audiences. He has a new lecture 
which library associations, committees, 
etc., throughout the country would find it 
to their interest to engage him to deliver. 


Lire Insurance.—We ad- 
vertise The American Popular Life Insur- 
ance Company. As to ite merits, here is 
what the Herald of Health says of it: 


If you have a good constitution which 
you have never injured by dissipation; if 
you are at present strong and healthy, have 
good habits and follow a healthful Gece: 
tion; if you are descended from a healt y, 
long-lived ancestry, then this company is 
by all means the best and cheapest one to 
insure in. If you have made an apothecary 
shop or a beer barrel of your stomach, and 
a tobacco box of your mouth; if you have 
bad habits, an unhealthful occupation, or 
a sickly, short-lived ancestry, then this is 
not the company for you, fur to auch per- 
sons it is the dearest one there is. My 
confidence in its reliability ie evinced by 
me fact that I have insured my own life 

n it. 


There are very few who come up to these 
requiremonts, but these few arc expected 
to live—accidents excepted—into a ripe 
old age. We know several of the managers 
of the company—Quakers—who are honor- 
able, intelligent. and sagacious men. 


Tur Live Goria at Bar- 
num's Museum is simply a baboon, nothing 
more. We ure surprised that eo respect- 
able a paper as the New York Zrening Post 
should Jend ite columns to so palpable an 
imposture, as to publish what it did abont 
the arrival of a live gorilla, when it is 
nothing more nor lese than a common 
baboon. Was there ever exhibited a more 
utter want of truth? Ought snch things to 
pass without rebuke or punishment? Is 
it not a downright swindle? What is the 
motive, except to get money? and getting 
it dishonestly? Our duty clearly is to 
expose such imposture. 

Her Month is a small 
quarto journal, published by S. T. Taylor, 
349 Canal Street, New York, at thirty cents 
a year. It is printed in the interest of 
the Church of the Strangers, Rev. Charies 
F. Deems, of North Carolina, pastor, 
whose sermons, or portions of them, will 
appear in Zvery Mounth. The congregation 
occupy the chapel of the New York Uni- 
versity, formerly occupied by the late Dr. 
Hawks. The Church of the Strangers cor- 
dially invite those of all denominations to 
join them in their worship, Sunday-school, 
and missionary work. We wish very 
Month and the New Church the best 
success. 


Wit you please change the 
address of my JOURNAL? Certainly, if you 
inform us where from and where fo. Al- 
ways name post-office, county, and State. 


— 


Joux Bricut.— What How- 
ard was to prison reſorm, and what Luther 
was to religious reform, John Bright is to 
political reform to-day. Our countrymen 
ought to know more of this English states- 
man. We have already given his portrait, 
with a biographical sketch, in this Jour- 
NAL. Those who would know more, should 
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hear the lecture of Mr. Moses C. Tyler, now 
of Poughkeepsie, N. I., who spent some 
time in England, teaching and learning. 
Mr. Tyler proposes to visit the chief towns 
of the States the coming winter, and will 
tell the people who hear him all about the 
English Quaker statesman and reformer. 

Iurosrons.— There is a vaga- 
bond in Troy, N. Y., who has “done” 
country editors out of a nice lot of advertis- 
ing. Dr. Andrews, of the Weekly Citizen, 
Americus, Ga.. shows up the swindler in 
lively style. The fellow advertises ‘* Mad- 
ame Perigo's Astrology, Madame Thorn- 
ton's Knowledge of thy Destiny,’ Crisper 
Coma,’ ‘Circassian Balm.“ Prof. Debenx's 
Friser le Cheveux, Dr. Sevegne's Restau- 
rateur, Chastellar's Hair Exterminator, or 
Liquid Enamel, Dr. Joinville’s Elixir," etc. 


Dr. Andrews spa he “We went to Troy 
on purpose to make the acquaintance of 
this individual, and to collect our quarter’s 
toll for advertising, and there, after some 
strategy, we had an interview with him— 
dat not a red cent could we collect. He 
acknowledged the justness of our bill—but 
would not pay, or give an acceptance at 
thirty, sixty, or ninety days—but coolly 
told us, in hia own office, that he preferred 
to let the ching stand just as it was, Le 
would do nothing with it. 

“ Some fifty creditors per day were rap- 
ping’ at his dour—but few finding him— 
only a note on bis door, stating that he 
would be in in an hour, but he took good 
care to be absent nearly all the time. Buf- 
falo, Syracuse, Hudson, Troy, and other 
places were named as the post-oflices where 
ordere were to be sent, but all came into 
the hands of this consummate raecal. [This 
is the way he gets names and addresses, 
which he sells to lottery venders and gift 
watch concerns, who scnd out their circu- 
lars.) A more wholesale system of swin- 
dling enn scarcely be conceived, while the 
advertising agent is not known at all to 
the p:ople who are duped. He is behind 
the curtain, and is only known to the press 
by his aham certificates of being an honest 
advertising agent! A greater rascal is not 
iving, we verily belleve.“ 


Dr. Andrews pronounces the fellow Jn- 
man, of the Bible House, Hayward ck Co., 
and Hickling, arrant impostors. He might 
have extended the list to dozens of others 
in New York. He says: It is a wonder 
to us that they have not long since ſallen 
into the hands of the police and made to 
serve their country in the State prison. 
Shutts, the advertising agent, is a young 
man, fashionably dressed, and plausible as 
Satan. He is destined to a great elevation, 
at the end of a rope, one of these days, and 
may we be there to see his exit, while 
dancing in mid air!“ 

Epitors generally are not sufficiently 
careful or discriminating in their advertise- 
ments, and through ¿hem the public are 
often swindled out of their moncy. 


Ir SHALL Nor “ Run Our.“ 
—We are already receiving renewals from 
present subscribers, who are taking time 
by the forelock, and sending in their names 
more than a month in advance of date 
when their subscriptions expire. They 
intend to keep up the connection, nor al- 
low a break in the chain of monthly num- 
bers. This is all right,“ and enables us 
to judge how many to print for the New 
Year. Of course some will fall off. Our 
teachings are too far in advance of the 
mass of mankind to be regarded with 
favor. Some, who enjoy such luxuries as 
we disapprove—whisky aud tobacco— 
don't like to pay for a whip for their own 
backs. Then there are rogues, who don't 
believe in having their crafts exposed. 
They will not renew. But we have the as- 
surance of not a few that they will get up 
clubs of a dozen or more where but one is 
now taken; eo that while we shall lose 
now and then one, we shall gain many 
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more. The good work will go steadily on, 
and a rich blessing shall repay a-¢~y good 
effort in behalf of God and hamantiiy. 


CHARACTER BY LIKENESSES. 
It may not be known to all cnu ‘eaders 
that we make written descriptions sf char- 
acter from likenesses of persons who re- 
side too far from us to permit tl. eiu vo visit 
our office. There are also many instances 
in which we are consulted by persone who 
send us the likenesses of their friends un- 
known to them. Sometimes - gother 
sends the likeness of ber Jauchter's lover, 
and asks some very plain questiona gome- 
times parents send the likenesses of their 
sons, asking which will succeed iv educa- 
tional and professional life, o: aur what 
trade or business they are best fittcd; 
sometimes an orphan boy or ssu with 
none to counsel or guide him or Ler, asks, 
“What can I do best” to prese for my 
real wants, to do good to others, and "rise 
in the world?” Many hundred“ coneult 
us in this manner every year, «ae an evi- 
dence that we can serve our patrons and 
give satisfaction, we produce, irur among 
the many recently received of a like char- 
acter, the following letters: 


Towa, May Neu, 1867. 


Mesars. Emrons: I bave ceived 
vour description of my character. It 
Gives entire satisfaction. On first read- 
ng it I was inclined to thina en had 
made several errors; but after wane re- 
flection and self-examination J became 
conscious of the entire correct! e~» f your 
dexcription. My friends all say every word 
is true, One of my cousins, older than 
myself, who has known me fros. 1 child, 
and for the last few years has i.ven under 
the eame roof, and who, by the way. is an 
excellent judge of character, afus evading 
the description, remarked that ne know- 
ing me as he did, could not have described 
me as truly and thoroughly as v.u have 
done. Yours truly, L. G. 


New JERSEY, Sept. 1 1866. 


Messrs. Epitors: Your exposition of 
my character is reccived, and it is but 
simple justice. due to merit, that should 


acknowledge the truth and entre correct- 
ness of your description of my traits 
of character. You have astovisred my un- 
belicf—not that I had no faun in the 
sclence—but to describe the character 
without a direct personal app: on, or 
withont even seeing the origina, was more 
than I could belicve was in the power of 
man, uninspired. to accomplis: Accept 
the thanks and best wishes of yonr ruly, 


Those who desire to learn in wiwt man- 
ner likenesses should be taken for this 
purpose, and what measurementr Jf head, 
etc., we require, in order to do Justice to 
themselves and to the science, hay send 
us a prepaid envelope, properly ad:iressed 
to themselves, asking for the MIRROR oF 
THE MIND,’ and throngh this Ley will 
learn the particulars. Address this office. 


Tar HYGEIAN Home, in the 
Pennsylvania Highlands, has rece’. iy been 
considerably enlarged and the greuuds im- 
proved, attesting the prosperity °° the in- 
stitution. The proprietor, Dr. duirn, is 
planting trees, shrube, and vinee. with a 
view to health, beauty, and use. When 
the improvements begun shall be finished ; 
when the roads, out-houses, e (. -nall all 
be put in proper order, there wili be noth- 
Ing wanting to render the HEC. a Home 
one of the most delightful resorts for 
health and recreation. Even new the air 
is always salnbrious, the wate: surpass- 
ingly soft aud cold, while the mountain 
views and splendid scencry n% nearly 
equal to thosc of the Catskill Mountains. 
One feels himself almost in ¢h. *thereal 
world when away up in the Berks County 
mountains of Pennsylvania. 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim reaponsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter wil 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, al the rate of 50 cents a line.) 


Tur Hyaetan Hose, — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersvillo, Berks County, Pa. 


Tne Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invallds may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGNR, M.D., 


825 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


HVGIE NIC Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compreased Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


New Natronat RELIGIOUS 
Parer.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called THe Apvance,”’ will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will be what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Kvar- 
gelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to de sccond to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name; their aim being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, In its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, pbilan- 
thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of mau by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. No 
expense has boen spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondenta at home and abroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a vory few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Churches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, * Tat 
ADVANCE” will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, euch as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 


Patton. D. D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leuding church of the denomination at 
the West for this purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be ? 2 50 
inadvance. Advertising rates made known 
on application. Address THE ADVANCE 
z ANY, P. O. Drawer 6,374, Caan; 
Bt. 
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TWO MONTHS FOR NOTHING. 
THE METHODIST, 


A First-Class Religious Newspaper. th Volume Commences January ist, 1868. 


Now is the time to subscribe, as by doing so you will get the paper for the remainder 


of this year for nothing. 


Tar Metuopiat is an eight-page Weekly Newspaper, now in its eighth year of highly 
successful pnblication. It ie Religious and Literary: Independent, Fraternal, Loyal, 


and Progressive. 


As a Family Paper it is unsurpassed. It commands some of the best Literary ability 
of the METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, and of other Christian Denominations, and 
is Jargely patronized by all classes of Christians as a Family paper. 

It is Edited, as heretofore, by REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D. Assisted by the 


following able Editorial Contributors: 


Rev. ABEL STEvEXs, LL.D., Rev. Joux 


Mel IN OCR, D.D., LL.D., Rev. B. H. Napar, D.D., Rev. H. B. Rrveaway, and Pror. 


A. J. SCHEN. 


Sermons by HENRY WARD BEECHER, ev 


fortnight. Alao, Sermons from 


Eminent Metbodist Pulpit Orators, among whom are the Bishops of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church. 


Other experienced writers contribute to the various special departments, rendering 
it one of the most original, thorough, and comprehenaive religious periodicals of the day. 

In typographical appearance Tne METHODIST is unrivaled, being a large quarto printed 
on good paper, with the best of ink, from the clearest of type. 

It has a valuable Correspondence, both Domestic and Foreign: a fresh Story every 
week for the Children; a Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Depart- : certainly choose the Livinc AGEe. * © + 
ment; a taluadle Religious and Secular NMS Summary brought up to the hour of going 


to press. 


Altogether, as a Religious and Literary Weekly Newspaper, Tue Metronrst has been 
pronounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a superior in point of talent, beanty, 
and punctuality. Ite visits to any family will pay back its price, to every careful reader, 


a hundred-fold. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Year, in Advance; to all 
Ministers, for their own Subscription, Two Dollars. 

Postage prepaid at the Post-office where received, Twenty Cents per year. Twenty 
Cents must be added by Canada subscribers, to prepay postage. Fifty Cente additional 


if served by carrier in New York City. 


Any one sending Three Subscribers and $7 50, will receive a Fourth copy free for one 


year. 


Subscriptions received at any time during the year. 
Liberal Preminms consisting of Sewing Machines, Gold and Silver Watches, Organs, 


Melodeons, Books, etc., etc., and cash commissions to persons getting up Clubs. 
Specimen copies sent free on application. Address 


for Premium Circular. 


Send 


THE METIIODIST, 114 Nassau Street, New York, or 


It. 


H. W. DoroLAs, Publishing Agent. 


Tuar Cnunchn UNTON.— The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
{ts original size. 

It ia devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 


It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It ia Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
discussion by all Religionists of every 
faith. 


It will advocate a free communion table 
for all the Lord's people, and a free pulpit 
for ali his ministers, 


It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issue. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It Is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher. 

Torms—€32 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every subscriber. Sold by American Newa 
Company at 5 cents, and by Publishers. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 108 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 


HERALD or HEALTH 
FOR 1868. 
. THREE NUMBERS FREE! 


Every person who valnes good habits. 
temperance, fine health, and who would 
secure for his or her children beauty, sym- 
metry, fine vigorous constitutions, should 
subscribe. 


The New York Tribune says: 

Tus HERALD oF HEALTH well austalns 
the high standard it has held forth since 
the commencement of the new series. 


Dr. Dio Lewis writes; 

Dear Dr. Holbrook :—Tue HERALD or 
Hxarrn delights us. The friends of Phys- 
iological Christianity must make it in cir- 
culation what you have made it in scope 
and spirit—cosmopolitan. I am deeply 
gratified with its broad, genial, catholic 
spirit. 


Moses Coit Tyler writes: 

Everybody to whom I have shown it, of 
late, expresses astonishment and delight. 
People say:; Why, it’s a grand magazine 
—racy, practical, liberal, strong, and full, 
too, of all kinds of most important inform- 
ation!“ 


Our Monthly has been a great success in 
1867. Those who eubscribe at once for 
1568 will get OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, and 
DECEMBER NUMBEES FREE. Those who 
send a Club of Thirty Subscribers for 1868 
and $60 will get a Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine, worth $55, as a premium. 
$2 a year; samples 20 cents. 


MILLER, WOOD & CO., 


1t 15 Laight Street, New York. 
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LITTELL’S Livine AGE. 
A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


‘| Containing the beet Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, or english Bio- 


graphical, and Political Information. gathered from the entire body of 
Periodical Literature, and forming four handsome volumes every 
year, of immediate Interest and solid permanent value. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


From the late President of the United States, 
John Quincy Adama. 


Of all the periodicals devoted to ijterature 
and science, which abound in Europe and 
this country, the LIvI Nd AGE has appeared 
to me the most useful. 

From N. P. Willia. 

“ Tenderloin," "foie gras,“ are phrases, 
we believe, which express the one most 
exquisite morsel. By the selection of these 
from the foreign Reviewe—the most ex- 
quisite morsel from each—our friend Littell 
makes np his dish of Livinc Ace. And it 
tastes so, We recommend it to all epicures 
of reading. - 

From Rer. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1887. 

Were I, in view of all the competitors 
that are now in the field, to choose, I should 


Nor is there in any library that I know of, 

so much instructive and entertaining read- 

ing in the same number of volumes. 
From the New York Timea. 

The taste, judgment, and wise tact dis- 
played in the selection of articles are above 
all praise, because they have never been 
equaled. 

From the Springfleld (Mass.) Republican. 

We can do those among our readers who 
love sound and pure literature no better 
service than by referring them to this ster- 
ling weckly. It ie decidedly tho beat maga- 
zine of the clasa published in the United 
Statea, if not in the world. 

From the New York Independent. 

No one can read, from week to week, the 
selections brought before him in the Livixa 
AGE, without becoming conscious of a 
quickening of his own faculties, and an 
enlargement of his mental horizon. Few 
private libraries, of course, can now secure 
the back vommes, gets of which are limited 
aud costly. But public libraries in towns 
and villages ought, if possible, to be fur- 
niehed with such a treasury of good read- 
ing; and individuals may begin as sub- 
scribers for the new series, and thus keep 
pace in future with the age in which they 
live. 

From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, 1867. 

The cheapest and most satiefactory maga- 
zine which finds its way to our table. It 
is a favorite everywhere. 

From the Mobile Daily Advertiser and 
Register, June W, 1807. 

Of all the periodicals ever issued in 
America, probably none has ever taken so 
strong a hold upon the affections and in- 
terest of the more cultivated class of people, 
none has done ao much to elevate the tone 


of public taste, none has contributed sa 
much enue enjoyment to its thousands 
of readers, as LITTELL's LIVING AGE. 


From the Round Table, New York, Aug. 
„ 7. 


There is no other publication which gives 
its readers so much of the beet quality of the 
leading English magazines and reviews. 


From the as reer of Commerce, 
i i 


We esteem it above all price. 
From the Illinoia State Journal, Ang. 8, 1867. 
It has more real solid worth, more useful 
information, than any similar publication 
we know of. The ablest essays, the most 


entertaining stories, the finest poetry of 
the English language, are here gathered 
together. 
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From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867. 


If a man were to read Littell's magazine 
regularlx. and read nothing else. he wonld 
be well informed on all prominent snbjects 
in the genera! field of human knowledge. 
From the Daily Tires Milwaukee, June 

N a. 

The best reprint of foreign literature 

issued in this country. 


From the Church Union, New York, Aug. 
10, 1867. 


Its editorial discrimination is such as 
ever to afford ite readers an entertaining 
résumé of the beet current European maga- 
zine literature, and zo complete as to satisfy 
them of their having no need to resort to 
its original sources. In this regard, we 
deem it the best issue of Ita kind extant. 

From the Boston Journal, 

The weekly issues of the Lrvrse AcE 
make four octavo volumes of about eight 
hundred pages each, yearly; and we ven- 
ture tu say that few volumes published in 
this country comprise so great an amount 
and variety of good reading matter of per- 
manene value. 

From the Congregattonaliat, Boston. 

No better present can be made for the 
enjoyment of a family circle through the 
year than a year’s subscription to LITTELI’S 
Living AcE. It is always well filled with 
instructive articles on ecience, philosophy, 
theology from the reviewa, stories by the 
most popular writers from the magazines, 
choice poema, brief biographies, and a 
selection of tid-bits of the most entertain- 
ing character. The bound volumes for the 
past year (1566) are among the most valu- 
able ks on our shelves. 

From the Philadelphia Presa. 

The volame for October, November, and 
December, 1864 (being the third quarterly 
of the fourth series, and the ninety-first of 
the whole), fully sustains the high character 
of the work. It containe the following 
geriale: Nina Balatka.“ and * Sir Brook 
Fossa brooke.“ from Blackwood :" Ma- 
donna Mary,” from Good Words ;"* 
Village on the Cliff.“ from the * Cornhill 
Magazine ;" and Old Sir Donglas," from 
Macmillan.” The Lrvine AGE, we repeat, 

igh 


fe a library in itself, worthy of its 
repute. 


From the New York Home Journal, June 
12, 1867. 


LITTELL's Livine Ace, long distinguished 
as a pioneer in the republication of the 
choiccet foreign periodical literature, still 
holds the foremoet rank among works of 
its class. Its standard cf selections is a 
high one, and ite contenia are not only of 
interest at the presens moment, but pos- 
sess an enduring valuc. Its representation 
of the foreign field of periodical literature 
is ample and comprehensive; and it com- 
bines the tasteful and erudite. the romantic 
and practical, the social and scholarly. the 
grave and gay, with a skill which Is no- 
where surpassed, and which ie admirably 
suited to please the cultivated reader. 


From the e June Ti, 
é. 


Age and Life are alike its characteristics. 
It is linked with our memories of the old 
library at home, and it seems to grow 
fresher and better in matter as it grows 
older in years. Once introduced into the 
family circie, it can not well be dispensed 
with; and the bound volumes on the library 
shelves will supply a constant feast in years 
to come. 
From a C an in Massachuseis, of 

much literary celebrity. 

In the formation of my mind and charac- 
ter, I owe as much to the LIvine AGE ae to 
all other means of education put together. 


Published every Saturday, at $8 a year, free of postage, by LITTELL & Gar, 30 Brom- 


fleld Street, Boston. 


The Lrvinoa AcE and the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAT will be sent a year to one add 
for $9. Address as above, or, 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. Send P. O. orders. 
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80,000 Corres Sol D OF THE 
JUBILATE, 2 Collection of Sacred Music for 
Choirs, Singing Schools, Musical Conven- 
tions, etc., by L. O. Emerson, Author of 
“Harp of Judah,“ Golden Wreath,” 
** Merry Chimes,” ete. 

The Best Book for Choire. 

The Best Book for Schools. 

The Best Book for Societies. 

The Best Book for Conventions. 

The Best Book for Practice. 

The Best Book for Social Singing. 

The Best Book for Families. 

The Beet Book for all Singers. 

Suited to all Denominations—all Occa- 
sions—all Capacities. 

In 173 SINGING SCHOOL EXERCISES. 

IN 178 GLEES, Part-SonGs, ETC. 

In ITS ANTHEMS AND SENTENCES. 

IN ITs CHANTS AND SELECTIONS. 

In ir VARIETY or Hymn TUNES. 

Price $1 88. Sent post-paid. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston; or 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New York. It 


AMERICAN EGAL RIGETS 
AssoctaTIon.—HENRY WARD BEECH- 
ER, GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, JOHN 
STUART MILL, and others, on SUF- 
FRAGE for MEN and WOMEN. 

Tracta of the American Equal Rights 
Association: 


WOMAN'S DUTY TO VOTE. By H. 
W. Beccher. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. By 
Geo. Wm. Curtis. 

SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

PUBLIC FUNCTION OF WOMAN. By 
Theodore Parkcr. 

FREEDOM FOR WOMEN. By Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMAN. 
By Mrs. John Stnart Mill. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. By Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. 

WOMAN AND HER WISHES. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

THE MORTALITY OF NATIONS — 
THOUGHTS ON UNIVERSAL S8UF- 
FRAGE. By Parker Pillsbury. 

Price per single copy, 10 cents; per hun- 
dred copies, $5; per thousand copies, 830. 

Every one should send stamp for 
Should Women Vote!“ answered by 
many eminent authorities. 

All orders should be addressed to SUSAN 
B. ANTHONY, Secretary American E. R 
Association, 37 Park Row, (Room 17, 8d 
floor), New York. 


To ADVERTISERS. 53 


Our Tracts farnish one of the very best 
mediums for advertisements. A limited 
number will be recelved. Address as 
above. it 


Goop Books ror FARMERS. 
Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
- faira for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, post-paid, $1 50. 

Do., do., for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engrav- 
ings, vol. 2, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1861-2-8, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1868, separate, 180 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents. 

Rural Mannal, comprising The House,” 
„The Farm,” The Garden,“ and Do- 
mestic Animals.“ $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 


S. R. WELLS, 880 Broadway, N. Y. 


— 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
a parore muat reach the ishers. by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in whick 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad · 
vertising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.] 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


PATENT ReEcorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of {ts publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ch number contains numerons original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and ea 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers; 
Mechanical Movements.“ and other nse- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weckly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a hanasome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon ecientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subacription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copics, by mail, rix months, $1 B in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei atents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail 18 a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


DemoreEst’s MONTHLY MacG- 


AZINE. — Universally acknowledged the 
Model Parlor Magazine of America; de- 
voted to Original Stories, Poems, Sketches, 
Model Cottages, Household Matters, Gems 
of Thought, Personal and pitas Gossi p, 
Fashions, Instructions on Health, Music, 
Amusements, etc.; all by the best suun 
and profusely and artisticaliy illustrat 
with costly engravings; full eize, useful, 
and reliable Patterns, Embroiderics, and a 
constant succession of artistic novelties, 
with other useful and entertaining litera- 
ture. 

No person of refinement, or economical 
hongewife, can afford to do withont the 
Model Monthly. Single. 30 cents; back 
numbers, as specimens, 10 cents—either 
mailed frec. Yearly, $3, with a valuable 
bremlum; two copies, $5 50; three copies, 

7 50; five oppien, $12, and splendid 155 
mlums for clubs at $3 each, with the first 
premiums to each subscriber. Address 

JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 

** Demorest’s Monthly” and ‘* Young 
America“ together, $4, with the premiums 
for each. 

Do not fail to see the splendid November 
number, with the Winter Fashions and 
other brilliant noveltios. Now ready, and 
sold everywhere. it 


Tue Masonic HARMONIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecillan 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of pos on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Cata es of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 


MASONIC yee AND MANU- 
432 Bruome Strect, New York. 


2Ü—ꝛ— ———— ORRIN — PI 


ACTIVE AGENTS are makin 

from ten to fifteen dollars daily in selling 
Mn. and Mra. Lyman‘s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
agencics apply to ODWIN & BETTS, 

Jartford, Ct. Oct. 7t. 


Tue Stupy or MEDICINE.— 
The following Works are need in the 
different Medical Schools, and may be 
obtained at this office at prices annexed. 


To LECTURERS, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
ETc.—We can supply 


Sets of Weber's Anatomical and 
Physiological Plates and Charts. 
Life size. 11 in number, for.... 

Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number.. 

Do. Trall's, do., 6 in number 

Do. Lambert's, do., 6in number. 

Phrenological Specimens. 3 
Buats, etc.) 40 in number. Boxed, 
ready for shipment... 

The act of Forty Portraits. includ- 
ing the Vital, Motive, and Mentai 
Temperamente 

The best French Skeletons. Wired, 


30 00 


articulated. etc. .. ...........-. 

Human Skulle. Articulated... . . 55 to $35 
Do. (inferior) from.... ......... 5 to 15 
WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC 

COLLEGES. e 
Beck's Materia Medica.............. $4 50 
Gray's Anatoaodyjyjyy 8 00 
Churchill's Midwiſer . 4 50 
Erichsen's Surgery. jj 7 00 
Watson's Practice... 8 00 
Dalton's Physlolog g 6 00 
Fowne’s Chemistry..............0.. 2 25 
Dungleson’s Dictionary............ 7 50 


Mi such others as Professors may recom- 
mend. 


WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 
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ELECTRO Virau.—-Dr. JE- 
ROME KIDDER'8s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
Poa and France are on the machine 
itself. as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
r. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labele of 1860 and 1866. 

resa DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED in every 
County of the United States. to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and popalation of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads. as well as proposed roads 
are plainiy shown. Thie is a rare chanco 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as al) 
ont of employment, Send for Catalogue, 
givin full particulars and terms. Address 

sAYLORD WATSON, 16 Beckman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Boarpinc IN New VORR.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness ur pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 18 and 15 
Laight Street. We have rooma, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 


for the treatment of disease.“ 


cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

Tonxlen Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to thore needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 


Srock.— Tung AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 


Surgery, Pruit EL O $4 50 | ADVERTISER. 
A Erle usen 88s. 0 00 A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
natomy. ra — 3 * 6 Farming and Stock B Each num - 
Phy sivlogy. icon TEREE sisal re ber contains thirty-six large double-column 
AON Deena a peit ges, illustrated with numerous engrav- 
Materia Medica. Hahnemann’s..... 10 00 | ings. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
ae, astern Medinet vola. 18 00 Wer fee, for stamp, 
Obstetrics. Cazeaux.............. . 6 75 HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FRER. 
ne Bedford's ............. 5 50 The publiehers of the AMERICAN STOCK 
aaa Draper 1% | JouURrxaL have established a Veterina 
Medical Jurisprudence. Beck....... 18 00 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Used in the New York Hydropathic 


College. 
Chemistry. Yonmans’.......... .. $2 00 
es Draper (s 1 % 
s Fowne «. 2 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
Pereira..... 3 dean weet chats 


. in the columns of the Journal. 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Proſessor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
or injuries of all kinds of stock. 

and to answer in print in connection with 
the question. how they should be treated 
foracure. These preacriptions are given 
ts, and thus every subecriber to the 
ournal has always at his command a 


i ; Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
i Goa 1 7 50 armer and Stock B er should sub- 
Anatomy. Gray 8 00 | scribe for it. We will send from June 

te WIIs on 4 50 until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 
ae Horner . 2B Address N. P. YER & CO. 
Physiology. Dalton............. .. 600 | 8.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 
= Draper 5 50 
“ Carpenter 6 50 MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Pathology. 18 5 —— * 5 Pe ComPanNnione— 
. tansky . · . eee For the Bookbinder ....... E 62 28 
Hy dropathic Ency clopedia. ae 3 9 Brass and Iron Founder 2 50 
Medical Institutes. Paine 5 50 Prora aed: Cre eee 6.0.0: 6 6.6.00 0 eee 66 2 * 0 
E 3 90 | Cabinet Mekrer e+ Seed BO 
a“ Cooper Pinte ef aN = ey O ea 5 00 Güandeſe8·ſſaeae 8 12 00 
Obstetrics Bedford. VV 5 50 Cotton Spinner 55 1 75 
nA ° PEA oe ae 6 75 Distiller. Nei gcse / Og tan aetna 1 50 
“ Meigs... 3 5 50 Dyer's Companion e 1 80 
Diseases of Women. Trall.......... 5 00 H . „ . 1 = 
dt st Scanzoni...... 6 00 orse- oer ee 6 6 „ ye 060 2 2 66 66 „„ „6 o 
s t Sim n 5 00 Ml.. 1 
vs „ Bd 5 00 | Millwright and Miller............. +++ 800 
ene nter an CCC 
ee ae a 1 Paper Hangers... ILL 1 
Gymnastics. Lewis Loa ONG iv Engineer ases n te 
t. Trall, do 1 1% The Acta 1b. . i EE eco „6 3 50 
Dictionary. Dungleson............. 7 50 © Art Of Dyeing, t.. e. 1 50 
a Cleveland...... ies 1 50 Turnen see PEE 
s Gardner .. 400] Tax Manuracrure or Iron m ALL 
“ Hoblyn...........0005- 1% | ITs VARIOUS gener Bertha eg lar aN 
an Essay on the Manufac o y 
Orders shonld be addressed to 8. R. K Overman, Mint neer. (This 
LLS, 3860 Broadway, New York. 1 (Th 


FILTER THE WatER—The 
best preventive of cholera and kindred 
sicknees is pure water. Get one of Mc- 
Kenzie's Filtere. Sent by express, with 
directions how to use it, on receipt of $7. 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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work is ecarce, and will not 
III/! y ta . $1 
Napler's Hectro- Metallurg. 2 00 
Overman's Metallurgy g. 8 00 
Bourne on the Steam -Rnglne . . 2 50 
Tan and Leather Dress- 


ning, Currying, 


8. R. WELLS, 339 Broadway, New York. 
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VALUABLE Works ON DE- 
RCRIPTIVE DRAWINGS, ETC., for Students, 
Draftsmen, and Artisans. 

Warren's, Prof. 8. E. Tw¾o hundred 
Plain Geometrical Problems. 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth................. $1 50 


— 
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A LIBRARY FOR LECTURERS, SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.— 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, ctc., who 


desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Public 
Bodics, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library : 


Warren's, Prof. S. E.—On Draftin The Indispensable Hand-Book...... $2 25 
Instruments and Operations. The Art of Extempore Speaking.... 2 00 
yol., 12mo, cloth. . . gere 50 The Right Word in the Right Place. 75 

Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Elementary The American Debater ............. 200 


Projection Drawing, with Practical 
Applications. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.. 
Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Elementary 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 12mo, 
g ĩ˙· x ⁊ ͤ ee © oot es 
Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Descriptive 
Geometry. 1 vol., Svo, with numer- 
ons large plates, cloth.. .......... 
Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Shades and 
owe 1 vol., 8vo, large plates, 
cloth. sesoses 3 T E 
Mahan's, Prof. D. H. — Industrial 
prawa 1 vol., 8vo, plates, cloth 
Mahan’s, Prof. D. H.—Descriptive 
Geometry Applied to the Drawing 
of Fortifications and Stone Cut- 
ting. 1 vol., 8vo, plates 
Smith’s, Prof. R. S. Munual of Topo- 
graphical Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, 
Riess os eeoa ts ree nee 
Smith's, Prof. R. S.— Manual of 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 8vo, 
plates, clotƷʒ—auuI— — P PP;œ I!! 
Ruskin, John.— Elements of Draw- 
19 7 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. ..... ... 
Ruskin, John.—Elements of Perspec- 
tive. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth ......... 
Hand-Book of Oil Painting, for use 
of Academies and Private Instruc- 
tion. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth...... .. 
Coes, R. H.—Drawing Cards, with 
Instructions Progressive Lessons, 
Cottages, Landscapes and Figures. 
15 numbers; cach ... ... . . 373g cents. 
Published and for sale by 
S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
Propaid by mail on receipt of price. 


1% 


1B 


5 00 


4 00 


8 00 


1% 


2 50 


2 50 
1% 
1% 


2 50 


— 


Morar Cuctrure or IN- 
FANCY, and Kindergarten Guide. By Mrs. 
Horace Mann and Elizabeth F. Peabody. 
Prepaid by mail $1 50. 

Emerson's Poems. $1 50. 
Orations and Speeches of Charics Sum- 
ner. In 2 vols. . 
Life of John C. Calhoun. $1 50. 
S. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, Now York. 


Booxs ny RETURN MAII.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Mayazine, or er, sent “by return o 
firal Post.” at Publishers“ Prices. All 
works on Pen Oey Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York, Agents wanted. 


A Georata Fruit FARM For 
SaLz.—Abont 150 acres near Georgia Rail- 
road, twelve miles from Augusta. It is 
undulating, well-watered, and has some 
rich bottom-land. There is a small rough 
house, a young orchard, and a vineyard on 
the place. Price, $1,000. For pa eun 
address . H. JACQUES, 

1t Bel Air, Georgia. 


OO GS 


NEw Booxs.— CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and % Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

upplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large pent gs. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $125. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. 117975 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHTS G E, 
Bvo. copperplates. 23. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
ne as of other days and the present 

me. : 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


The Exhibition Speaker $1 50 
Cushing’s Manual of Parlia. Practice. 78 
The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 75 
Treatise on Punctuation ............ 1 75 


One copy of each sent by Express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE BOOKS — for all 

times. 
Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations..... $3 50 
Life and Specches of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
Feary of the War. By Richard Grant 

White.... 1 75 
The American Question. 

Bright 
Russell's Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 

FTC ³ͤ⅛oꝛT1 ted bees 6 
Exhibition Speaker ͥ 1 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 


„„ asesseseneseoos 


supplement. 50 
Men and Times of the Revolution . . 1 75 
Reid’s English Dictionary... 2 00 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 

, EE 2 00 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 75 
Lardner's Lectures on Science and 

Art. 2 volumes e . 7 TH 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words 1 25 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 

Rule 1 
Flowers of Elocu tion 2 00 
Man, Moral and Physi call 1 50 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery....... . 12% 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 

le. 2 volumes 10 00 
Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 

eet eae CCC 5 00 

Macaulay's History of England. 2 vols. 3 00 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


New Music. 


Tue NOONTIDE DREAM.— 


“She sleeps! though not a star.“ Writ- 
ten by Farnie. usic by Balfe. For 
Piano, price & cents; for the Guitar, price 
80 cents. 
KA-ToozLE-Ux, by S. Oxon. Comic 
song aud choruꝓꝭ nns 
For Violin. 18c. 
Tux Lieur IN THE Wow, by Virgi- 
nia Gabriel 40c 
MaTitpa Toots. Music by C. Solo- 
Ill!!! .. 35 
With a handsome title-page, 50c. ; 
for Violin, 15c. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Danpy Pat. An Irish Medley ar- 
0 by F. Blume eck 200 
olin, 15. 
FLTINO BInp. J. De dJasienskl........ 500. 
HARMONY IN THE Dome. F. Viviani. . c. 
I CAN NOT SING THE OLD. Songs. 
Brinley Richards........ EET 40c 
SILVER TRUMPETS. 
Viviani oe e ices eee eraen ian need 50c 
Nixk Prns QUADRILLE, arranged by F. 
Blume securis erie endr iranse an 
ORGAN GRINDER PoLKa. C. H. Mar- 
ATI A he tise oc mx 30¢ 
For Violin, 15c. 
Pretty LITTLE SARAH SCHOTTISCH. 
F. Blume We 
For Violin, 15c. 
MEET ME IN THE LANE SCHOTTISCH. 
F. Hunnen eh eccee eee 200 
For Violin, 15. 
Sol. DER Happy RETURN MAZOURKA. 
FE. HU 8 
For Violin, 15c. 
SILVER BELL Polk A. Composed by 
Carrie A. Md e. 
LovELY as A Rose ScuortiscH. F. 
Blume ........ ede ee Seance. 
For Violin, 15e. 


Shect Music and Books sent free of 
charge to any address in the United States 
on receipt of the marked price. Pianos 
and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Musical In- 
struments and Instruction Booke. Music 
bound, Pianos tuned, repaired, boxed and 
shipped. All Musical Instruments re- 
paired with durability, neatness, and dis- 
patch. Pianos. Organs, and Melodeons for 
rent. FREDERICK BLUME, 1.125 Broad- 
way. New York, second door above Twen- 
ty-Hſth Street. 


A DESIRABLE COMPANION, 


having a beautifal form, brilliant com- 
plexion, clear eve, nerves of steel, and in 
every point perfection, with a pliant na- 
ture, even temper, and arrayed in new 


style and tasty wrapper, 
MME. DEMOREST'S 
DIAMOND NEEDLES. 

These Needles are made of the best qnal- 
ity of stecl, beat in form, best in points, 
best cves, best finish, and best in ever 
particular, including the convenient an 
superior manner in which they are put up. 
They are made in Europe expressly for our 
trado, and are warranted the best Needles 
in the world, one of them being worth 
nearly one dozen of the ordinary kind. 
Ladies, do not fail to try these exquisitely 
superior Needles. 

ice 15 cents per paper, or 40 cents per 
100, in very convenient and ornamental 
cases, containing assorted sizes. 
Mailed free on receipt of price. 
lt No. 473 BROADWAY, N. T. 


IxuENEE Prices PAID FOR 
OLD Books. 

CHEAPEST BooK Store IN THE WORLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau Street, 

New York. J. ly. 


For SALE AT THIS OFFICE— 


prepaid by post at 85 cents each. 

Address S. R. WELLS, New York. 

Dost thon ever think of me, love !—Gip- 
ales“ Warning “Little Tad—Mcmory—God 
Grant our Soldiers Safe Return Flora 
Lyle—Hush, sweet lute— The National Ju- 
bilee Prize Song When I bade good-bye 
to Phebe—Road to Richmond - Walter 
and Florence—Three Fishers went Sailing 
—Too late to Marry— The Nation in Tears 
—A sweet briar rose is my Mollie The 
Colleen Bawn—The Maid of Lamville— 
Stand up for the Flag The Martyr of Lib- 
erty—The Old Church Bell—-The Peace Ju- 
bilee—My Sister dear, Remember me— 
Minnie Clyde—We will be Free—He who 
bears the Prison Keye—Not till Time his 
Glass shall Shiver—The new Emancipa- 
tion Song—Weep no morc for Lily— Look- 
ing Forward—KHores lie along the way— 
Banting—O Lord, vail not thy face—Morn 
is the time for me—This hand never struck 
me, Mother—Nicodemus Johnson—Mary- 
land’s Free—The Mountain Poy = ae 
the Life-Boat—The Moss- vn Well 
Kiss me when I'm weary, love—Let me 
fold thee close, Mavourneen—The Sour 
Apple Tree—Hail! Hail! Hail! our Victor's 
aafe return—A Home on the Mountain— 
Song of the Mountain Girl—Only you and 
I ! breathe, breathe his name—Do the 
remember me—Scotland yet—Dixie’s Lan 
—The Dying Drummer. 


Tuk Wartrz—PoLKka— 
ScnotrTiscu.—35 cents each, post-paid. 

The Tender Glance Schottisch—The 
Guards Waltz-- Three O'Clock Galop — 
From North to South Military Galop— 
Sigh in the Heart Waltz—Banjo Galop— 
The Dew-drop Polka Redowa—Commun- 
nion—Heart Chimings—Fairy Whispers-- 
Masquerade Galop—Concordia Schottisch 
—Promenade Concert Polka—Come home 
with me, Sister—Waterfall Schottisch— 
The Last Ditch Polka—Pecnitence—The 
Sanitary Fair Polka— General Scott's Func- 
ral March—General Sheridan's Quickstep 
—Mugby Junction—Amazonian March— 
Carol Polka—Happy New Year Polka— 
Jasmine Potpourrli— Kangaroo Galop—The 
Betrothed Mazurka—O Paradise Dall’ Onde 
Uscito—La Mia Letizia—Pas Redouble— 
Lord Dundreary Polka. 

All the abave, and any other in print, 
supplied on receipt of order. Inclose 
amount, and address 

8. R. WELLS, New York. 
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Active AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in sellin 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman’s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
sence apply to GOODWIN & BETTS, 
Hartford, Ct. Oct. Tt. 


PATTERNS CUT BY MEASURE. 
—Walsts, % cents; JACKETS, W0 cents. 
These Patterns are cut to fit the form 
with artistic elegance, are of permanent 
value. and wil! enable every lady to cut and 
fit her own dresses. 
Ladies living at a distance can have 


Waist and Jacket Patterns cut to fit the 


form, and sent by mail poet free by inclos- 
ing the price, with their waist and bust 
measure (around the form) and the length 
of waist under the arm. 


1t No. 478 Broadway, New York. 
JENKINS’ VEsT-PockrET Lex- 
icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
ce, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 

S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


AGENTS WaNTED.—$10 to 
20 a day, to introduce our new patent 
TAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Price $20. Ie uses two threads, and makes 
the genuine Lock Srrren. All other low- 
riced machines make the CHAIN STITCH. 
xclusive territor given. Send for circu- 
lars. W. G. WILSON & CO., Manu/ac- 
turers, Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. Zt. 


Bisnor WHATELY’s WORES. 
Volumes ecarce, embraciùg 
“GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS.“ 
“THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS.” 
“ENGLISH SYNONYMS.” 
** LESSONS ON REASONING.” 
Price for the set, $10. Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERI- 
ca, the best Juvenile Magazine. Every 
boy and girl says so; all the Preas say so; 
and Parents and Teachers confirm it. A 
good Microscope, with a glass cylinder to 
confine living objecte, or a good two-bladed 
pearl Pocket Knife, and other desirable 
objects, given aa a premium to each sub- 
scriber. Yoarly, $1 50. Published by W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, 478 Broadway, 
N. Y. Try it, boys and girls. Single co- 
pies, 15 cents, mailed free. it 


WE can Furnisu FINE 
Plaster Busts of Mozart, Meyerbeer, and 
Becthoven, cast from models ance import- 
ed; 22 inches high, life size. e will send 
them by express, boxed, for $8 cach. Ad- 
dress this Office, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


The NEW York MEDICAL 
COLLEGE FoR WomMEN will commence its 
Fifth Annual Session the first Monday in 
November, at the College, 102 East 12th 
Strect. Foran announcement, or inform- 
ation on the subject, address the Dean, C. 
8. LOZIER, M.D., 361 Weat 34th Stree 
or the Secretary, C. F. WELLS, care o 
Fowler & Wells, New York city. 


Water-CurE LIBRARY, HO- 
BRACING all the most popular works on the 


subject, in seven vols. ice, $10; ecarce. 
Address this Office. 


MEN AND WOMEN CAN MAKE 


MONEY 
By selling our New Illustrated Map of 
the United States, os published. For 
rticulare address G. W. & C. B. COL- 
ON & CU., Now York. 


Tuk SWEDISH MOVEMENT- 
Cure.—What it is, and what it can do. 
By WM. W. WIER, M.D., Room 28, Coo- 
per Institute, New York. Price, 25 — 


Goop Booxs By MatL— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mate 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, from 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


THE saip “ GOLDEN STATE” has ar- 
rived from Japan with 22,000 half chests of the finest 
Japan Teas to the GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

These Teas by the ship Golden State” were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of 
the magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at 
about half the usual commissions. This is the largest 
cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand 
packages. By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
ComPaNny put these Teas into the hands of the consumers 
with but ene very small profit—an achievement in com- 
mercial enterprise seldom if ever beforeattained. These 
Teas are acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being 
the finest full cargo ever exported from that country. 

Also the ship George Shotton” has arrived from 
Foochow with 12,000 half chests of the finest Foochow 
Oolong Teas, 

The cargo of the ship George Shotton” is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the finest first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and 
full-flavored. This will enable us to supply our trade 
with uniform fine- fla vored Teas for a long time to come. 
These Teas were contracted for before the picking. 
Contract Teas are always far superior to any others. A 
large proportion of contract Teas of first pickings go to 
the European markets. That is one of the principal 
reasons why the English people consume three pounds 
of Tca, on an average, to one in an equal number of 
population in the United States. Heretofore, the United 
States have been compelled, to a considerable extent, to 
put up with lower grades of Teas and later pickings. 
This unfortunate result for the consumers of this country 


bas been brought abont heretofore in consequence of the 


many and great profits of the ‘‘ middlemen” in the Tea 
trade. But this ha been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of the Great AMERICAN TRA CoM- 
PANY, and their system of furnishing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chineec and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 


The receiving of these two large cargoes by the 
Great AMERICAN TEA Company for their own trade is 
acknowledged by the morcantile community as the 
largest transactions ever made in this country. They 
were deemed of so much importance, that the fact was 
telegraphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throughout the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable com- 
mercial] paper in this city—the Mew York Shinping and 
Commercial Idst—which says: The trade bave again S 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the Great AmenicaN TEA Company; the ship 
Golden State,’ from Japan, with 22,000 half chests; and 
the ship ‘George Shotton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 
packages.“ And in another place it says: “The recent 
large operations of the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY 
have taken the Trade by surprise, and aro rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes 
within a week, comprising 12,331 packages Black, and 
23,849 packages Japan, for immediate consumption, ata 
cost of about a million and a half of dollars, indicates 
the extensive nature of the Company's business, and 
deserves a passing notice at our hands.“ 


In addition to these large cargocs of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

‘This is the season of the year when we recelve new 
Teas, and, consequently, our customers will not fail to 
notice a marked improvement in freshness from this 
time forward. 

By oar system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parte of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 


additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warchouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’: goods in separate packages, and 
mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need 
be no confusion in their distribution—each party getting 
exactly what he orders. and no more. The cost of 
transportation the members of the club can divide equi- 
tably among themselves, 

Country CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which claas we are supplying many thousands, 
all of which are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs can 
have each party’s name marked on their package and 
directed by sending their orders to Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey 
Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or money 
with their ordera, to save the expense of collecting by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the clab. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no com- 
plimentary package for clabs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 


from the custom-house stores to our warehouses. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money rofunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to mect the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of Prices 
will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oo.one (Black), 70 c., 60 c., 90 c., best $1 per pound. 

Mixen (Green and Black), 70c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 
per pound. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, 
beat $1 20 per pound. ` 

IxPERIAL (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, beat $1 25 
per pound. 

Youna Hyson (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 % per 
pound. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 c., 25 c., 30 c., 35c., best 40 c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 c. to $1 per pound by 
purchaelng their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 88 Veacy Street, 
Post- Office Box, No. 5,648, New York City. 


The Great American TEA Comrany (established 
1861) is recommended by the leading newspapers, re- 
ligious and secular, in this and other citics, viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange Judd, 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 


Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, III., Thomas M. Eddy. 
D. D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronide, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D.T. 


` Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 


Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well av the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our pablished Club 
Liste. 


CLUB ORDERS. 


Edwards, St. Lawrence Co, N. Y., 
June ‘ 


8, 1867 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 


Dear Sire: I herewith send you another order for Tes. 
The last was daly received, and gives goncral satisfaction. 
As long as you send us such Toa, you nay expect u 
continuation of our patronage. Asa further evidence that 
the subscribers were satisfied, you will observe that I send 
you the names of all those that sent before who were nearly 
out of Tea, with a largo addition of new subseo:fbers. Accept 
my thanks for the complimentary package. Ship this as the 
other and oblige 

Your ob't servant, 


DAVID OC. MoKEE. 


4 Ib. Japan . Havens...... at $1 2.85 00 
5 W 8 ... . . t 1 00. 5 00 
1 Gunpowder.......... * ...... At 1 50. 1 50 
1 Japan 8. Curtis. . . . at 1 W. . 1 25 
2 Young Hyson........ ee at 1 00. 2 00 
1 Japan N. Shaw........ at 1 00. 1 00 
1 Young Hyson... We ss Bai at 1 00. 1 00 
8 = Sa R. McCargen....at 1 BB. 375 
Wien adiescecs ` . at 1 25. 2 50 
4 W Wm. Barraford..at 1 .. 5 00 
1 OnnpowW- der A. H. Perkins. . at 1 50 . 1 50 
2 Japan. “ . . . at 1 25..2 
2 Coffee ‘ * at 40. 80 
B Coffee D. C. McKee....at 40. . 2 00 
8 Japan . M. Griffin at 1 B.. 8 75 
2 Japan EA i .. . . . . .at 1 00..2 00 
3 Green .. . H. Wooliver.....at 1 00. 3 00 
3 Imperial W. Clel and. at 1 BB. . 2 50 
2 Japan J. Clelanddd at 1 .. 2 50 
1 Inpe rial ver Ea ara at 1 .. 1 55 
1 Green W aspera at 1 25. 1 5 
$51 0 


N. B.—All vilages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the GREAT AMERICAN TEA Corax r. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clabs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AMERICAN TEA Cowpany. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, - 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vosey Street, New York. 
June 6—It. Post-Office Box, 5,648. 
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THE SOLDIER AND THE TIGER. 


AOTION, THE) SOUROB OF POWER. 

In the degree that we employ ourselves we 
acquire Power. As nature, ever shifting and 
transforming, is most beautiful and delicious 
when it is not strictly either spring or summer 
or autumn, morning, noon, evening or night; 
so all the potency we ever possess is referable 
to our moments of action, or when we are ex- 
periencing or effecting Changes; the period of 
transition is that in which power is developed ; 
to acquire and to wield it we must be forever 
seeking to quit the state we are in and to rise 
into a higher one. Power, accordingly, which 
is only life under another name, is resolvable, 
essentially, into constant progression! It never 
` consists in the having been, but always in the 
becoming ; we flourish in proportion to our de- 
sire to emerge out of To-day. It is often asked 
concerning a stranger, Where does he come 
from? The better question would be, Where 
is he going to? Never mind the antecedents, 
if he be now in some shining pathway. Other 
people are continually heard wishing to be 
“settled.” It may be useful to be settled as to 
our physical resources; but to be settled in any 
other way is the heaviest misfortune that can 
befall a man, for when settled he ceases to im- 
prove, and is like a ship stranced high upon the 


— — — — 
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sand. Who is the man from whose society 
and conversation we derive soundest pleasure 
and instruction? Not he who, as it is face- 
tiously said, has completed his education,” 
but he who, like a bee, is daily wandering over 
the fields of thought. The privilege of living 
and associating with a person who knows how 
to think, and is not afraid to think, is inesti- 
mable; und nowhere is it felt more profoundly 
than in the intimate companionship of wedded 
life. 


To exchange those thoughts and sympathies - 


which make the life of one the property and 
inspiration of the other, and to be so vitally 
united as to render marriage the natural ex- 
pression of a common nature and destiny, is 
surely a great and divine end, worthy the am- 
bition of God's most perfect men and women. 


— — — 


A OASUS ANATOMIOUS. 


A WEALTHY merchant died; his body was 
dissected : 

No symptom of disease was anywhere de- 
tected, 

Until they reached the heart—which to find 
they were unable, 

But in the place they found—a compound 
intcrest table. 
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find other modes of swindling the public. 
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TEE SOLDIER AND THE TIGER. 


OUR engraving is in illustration of a story 
told of an English soldier belonging to a regi- 
ment doing duty in the interior of India. He 
was one day sitting in a grove not far from the 
military post, when suddenly a large tiger ap- 
peared before him. Of course the soldier was 
greatly surprised if not terrified by this unlook- 
ed-for and very undesirable visitor. He re- 
mained as quiet as he could for a short time, 
during which the ferocious beast seemed delib, 
erating whether it were worth while to make 
a dinner of him or not. But soon the tiger 
crouched as if to spring upon him, when the 
man took off his tall and furry grenadier's hat, 
and putting it before his face roared in it as 
loudly as he could. Then the tiger was sur- 
prised, and no doubt thinking he had encoun- 
tered an antagonist of no mean prowess, con- 
cluded to defer active hostilities until another 
occasion, and so turning about he left the grove 
with hasty leaps. The soldier by his thought- 
ful experiment saved his life. 


ee 


Taxe CarE!—How many of us, in our mad 
pursuit of wealth, or fame, or pleasure, are will- 
ing to give a passing glance at the laws upon 
which our very existence depends? The sub- 
ject that should first interest mortal man is 
man himself. He should look into the organi- 
zation of his body, and study the laws by 
which that organization is governed. Yet, in 
this ninetecnth century—this age of science— 
how few there are who have been educated or 
have educated themselves for the important 
work of taking care of their bodies! And in 
consequence of this neglect, how many there 
are who, day after day, throughout a lifetime, 
continue to violate the plainest and most im- 
perative laws of nature—till, finally, they bring 
disease and premature death upon themselves, 
a penalty for violated law.—Chippewa Union. 

[If all men and women would learn the laws 
of health, and obey them, physicians would 
have very little to do, and the quack would 
It 
is in ynorunce that much sin is committed, 
laws violated, and constitutions ruined. When 
will parents qualify themselves to teach their 
children how to regulate, restrain, and direct 
their appetites, propensities, passions, and 
whole natures? Oh, the blighting curse of 
ignorance and violated law !] 


THE 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Yeung, 


GEORGE PEABODY AND THEODORE 


D. WOOLSEY ; 
OR, THE AFFLUENT BANKER AND THE ACCOM- 
PLISHED SCHOLAR. 


——:0:—— 

Most of the active- minded young men 
of our country are looking to one of two 
paths, both of which lead to distinction. 
At the end of one of these avenues lies 
material success—at the other intellectual 
eminence. If they require models in 
either of these lines, they can not find 
any more admirable or more worthy of 
imitation than is afforded them in the 
character and career of the two men 
whose widely contrasting faces look 
upon us at the head of this article. 

Let us study them for a little while in 
the light of phrenological science. The 
heads are very much in contrast. The 


ee 
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GEORGE PEABODY. 
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THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


brow of the great banker is broad rather 
than high; the side head is large and 
well developed, giving full Acquisitive- 
ness and all the balancing or regulating 
faculties in large measure. The look of 
the head is as though the whole brain 
moved together, and his mental activity 
was principally expended in giving sound, 
important judgments on practical affairs. 
The knowledge of such a man is very 
little superior to the knowledge of most 
other business men; and the reason why 
his judgment on questions of finance is 
sound, is not so much because of an en- 
larged experience, as because of the ad- 
mirable equipoise of all his faculties. The 
motive power is sufficient to make him 
active and enterprising, yet not such as 
to drive him into rash and ill-advised 
ventures. The leading characteristic of 
such a man as George Peabody is strong, 
unerring common sense. He does nothing 


wild, extravagant, or erratic, nothing 
that is calculated to dazzle or astonish. 
His mind moves in the same lines that 
most business men advance upon. The 
difference between him and Wall-Street 
men on an average is not in kind but 
in degree. It is men with his class 
or balance of faculties that make Wall 
Street what it is—the financial heart of 
the Republic; but one would look in vain 
behind the counters of Wall Street for a 
brain so broad, harmonious, uniform in 
its action, and reliable in its conclusions 


as this. He has no theories to ventilate, 


no pet ideas to carry out, no castles in 
the air to build, no chateau in Spain. 

He takes the world as he finds it, is 
not chagrined, mortified, or disgusted 
with the race because he discovers one 
man to be a knave or another an enthu- 
siast. The judgment or decision to be 
made on Monday noon he makes on 
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Monday noon; and if the market is entirely 
changed on Tuesday, he acts according to the 
facts as they can be known on Tuesday. 

Such a brain acting on questions of finance 
ſor a series of years, would be likely to give a 
greater number of sound judgments than most 
other business heads; and other things being 
equal or nearly so, the best and most successful 
financier is he who gives the greatest number 
of sound judgments on the business questions 
arising in his office. He must know not only 
what to do, but what not to do—when to sell as 
well as when to buy—when to invest in Ameri- 
can securities, and when to decline. As the 
fortune of such a man accumulates, there is 
greater and greater need of caution, for, if he 
does not lose, the funds will increase in his 
Hence there is an expression on Mr. 
Peabody’s face that would repel and discourage 
any rash or hasty operator, every dealer in 
wild-cat stocks. He would be slow to examine 
the claims of the most hopeful silver mine in 
the Rocky Mountains, for, in the nature of such 
things, there can be no sure and positive basis 
on which to found an opinion. 

Mr. Peabody is an excellent judge of men. 
He does not speculate on human nature, but he 
makes up his mind at once, and with great 
precision, whether or not a man will answer 
for the position for which he designs him. 
Next to his sagacity and caution, the most 
prominent organs of his head are Human 
Nature and Benevolence. Phrenology, as well 
as his noble acts known and read of all men, 
credit him with a noble organ of Benevolence. 

You have to look at the part of his head 
where this organ is situated in order to see 
how a man could be so cautious, acquisitive, 
and secretive for sixty years, and then part 
with more than half the winnings of a lifetime 
in a few years of regal benevolence. And 
looking at his Benevolence, one wonders how 
he*kept himself from being a Howard or a 
Wilberforce. The same sagacity, caution, and 
good sense which make his financial judgment 
so valuable, render him equally wise and 
sensible in the distribution of his largesses. 

He has always dealt in great staples and 
great flgures. Hence in his donations his aim 
is to reduce the general sum- total of want, ig- 


+ GEORGE PEABODY, whose name has become so well 
known in America and England through bis extended 
manificence, was born at Danvers, Mass., February 18, 
17%. His parents were poor, and his only education 
was obtained at the district school of his native place. 
At the age of cleven he was placed at work with a grocer 
of Danvers; at fifteen he became clerk in the dry goods 
store of his brother in Newburyport, and two ycars after- 
ward had the entire management of the business of his 
uncle in the same place. 

In 1817 he became a partner with Mr. Elisha Riggs, of 
Baltimore, engaged in the dry goods trade, visiting 
England several times with important commissions, In 


1827 he removed to London, and seven years afterward: 


became a banker there, where he accumulated his im- 
mense fortune. His extended charities, which have 
since rendered him so popular, amount to many millions 
of dollars. His fortune is estimated at $30,000,000; he is 
one of the richest private individuals—eave Baron Roths- 
child—known to us.— Our Annual of Phrenology and 
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norance, and discouragement; to give young 
men of this day better opportunities than the 
youth of his day enjoyed; to supply books, 
lectures, buildings, and apparatus to the devo- 
tees of science; to give the poor English laborer 
a home where he can be sure of pure water 
and good air; to give the “ poor white trash” 
of an unhappy and misguided South a primer, 
a grammar, and an arithmetic. 

One secret of Mr. Peabody’s great success in 
life has been the few demands his body has 
ever made upon him. 

He inherits from poor, industrious parents 
a constitution singularly normal and sound. 
For the greater part of the time his body and 
its wants do not occur to him at all, but leaves 
him wholly free and unembarrassed to give the 
whole vigor of his mind to the matter in hand. 
Another secret is the happy blending or mutual 
action of the three largest organs on his head, 
Acquisitiveness, Human Nature, and Benevo- 
lence. He is master of the art of winning the 
friendship of the men with whom he deals. 


There is only afew years’ difference between 
the ages of Mr. Peabody and President Woolsey, 
and the career of the one in scholarship has been 
as brilliant and successful as that of the other 
in financial life. The head of the great scholar 
is high and narrow as compared with that of 
the banker. The intellectual faculties proper, 
those which are principally active in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, are in beautiful develop- 
ment. What ivory whiteness and polish of 
brow! How active and how vigorous is the 
look of the front brain! How admirably 
balanced are the perceptive and reflective facul- 
ties! Such a man is not a mere bibliopole; he 
explores the annals of the past and unrolls the 
histories of dead republics, not to gratify an 
idle curiosity, but to arrive at great and per- 
petual social and political laws. 

Though President Woolsey reads six or seven 
languages, and can repeat nearly all the New 
Testament in the original tongue, he makes no 
vain show of his learning. It is simply the 
means to an end; and that end is the knowl- 
edge of what the wisest men in all ages and 
countries have said on the great social and 
civil questions that are as important now as 
they were in the day of Socrates, and about as 
well understood then as now. 

A prominent trait of President Woolsey is 
his modesty and the abhorrence he shows for 
all display, vanity, or adulation. His great 
acquisitions were made, not for fame, not for 
glory, not even in the hope of the mention of 
his fellow-men, but simply out of the inherent 
activity of the knowing faculties. It is as 
natural and as easy for him to acquire knowl- 
edge as for George Peabody to acquire property. 

Each in his way is a millionaire. One has 
hardly ever touched an enterprise that did not 
yield him large pecuniary returns. The other 
takes up a book in Greek, in Latin, in German, 
or even in Hebrew, Arabic, or Sanscrit, and if 
it has wisdom, intelligence, sagacity, or worth 
of any sort, he will be sure to glean it out, no 
matter how much chaff may surround the 


grains of wheat, and the fact, the principle, or 
the aphorism will be stored away in the crowded 
cells of a memory which is never at fault. 

Few Americans of this generation have led 
a life so earnest, strenuous, and self-sacrificing 
as that of President Woolsey. 

Horace Mann was not more truly in earnest. 
The hereditary fortune of Mr. Woolsey was 
such as to place him above the necessity of 
labor. Yet he has been a? constantly active 
and laborious as though his bread and the 
shelter of his family depe.ded on his unre- 
mitting toil. How fine the pattern he thus 
gives for our young men of fortune! Born in 
the class whose talk is mostly of horses, guns, 
dogs, yachts, watering-places, and theaters, his 
whole life, boyhood, manhond, and riper years, 
have been given to nothing but truth, wisdom, 
humanity, and religion. A natural patrician 
by hereditary wealth, and a grandson of Presi- 
dent Dwight, the deepest tneologian and the 
most brilliant man except Alexander Hamilton 
that lived in the Revolutionary times, he has 
not given himself a day of indulgence on these 
accounts, but devoted himself wholly to the 
deepest studies and one of the noblest lines of ac- 
tivity. In this way he has won for himself a po- 
sition among that small number, the inevitable 
leaders of the race, the finest thinkers and the 
ripest scholars of his time. When elected Pres- 
ident of Yale College in 1847, he refused to draw 
a salary for his services, simply remarking that 
his estate was such that he cid not require an 
income from that source. Thus for twenty 
years he has given his time, lis erudition, and 
his character to the cause of sound learning 
and liberal culture; seeking no human rewards, 
nor any praise but the approbation of Him who 
said to the servant to whom He had given 
five talents: “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

The lives of these men have been in wide 
contrast. One has hved among ledgers, in- 
voices, and reports of the exchange market; 
the other has been an earnest, sad - ſaced scholar, 
living in the past, a companion of the laureled 
dead, only too happy if he might behold the 
bright ſace of Truth beaming upon him from 
the sacred air of still studies.“ 

How different are the gifts which they bring 
to lay upon the altar of humanity! One con- 
tributes massy bags of gold, the fruits of well- 
earned financial success; the other gives the 
ripe conclusions of a lifetime devoted to the 
search for Truth. One erects the building, 


* THEODORE Dwieut Wool. D.D., LL.D., was 
born in New York, October $1, 1901. He graduated from 
Yale College in 1820, studied theology at Princeton, 
and subsequently from 1823 to 1825 was a tutor in Yale 
College. In 1825 he was licensed to preach. In 1831 he 
was appointed professor of Greek in his alma mater, and 
in 1846 he was chosen president of that institution, eac- 
ceeding Dr. Day, who then retired. He has prepared 
several text-hooks for Instruction in Greek, and also has 
printed various occasional serions and addresses. 
besides frequently contributing to the quarterly period- 
icals, especially the New Englan ier.” 
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purchases the books, and prepares the apparatus 
of a great school; the other becomes the in- 
forming spirit, the presiding intelligence of 
that school. One generously parts with a large 
share of his princely fortune; the other gives 
to education himself as a whole burnt-offering— 
himself with all his abilities and attainments— 
all the wealth of his love and the weight of his 
character. 

It is not for us, nor any human critic, to 
arbitrate between two such splendid characters. 
Each in his way is most noble. And the 
essence of the abounding worth and dignity in 
each of these men is not in the fact that each 
is in his line a millionaire, but in the fact that 
both alike are insensible to pleasure, indifferent 
to all merely physical enjoyments, emancipat- 
ed from the thralldom of earthly tastes and 
passions, and devote themselves wholly to the 
public weal. L. 
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WASTE. 


BY E. OLDCHILD. 


ScreNcE has searched out the economies of 
nature, and affirms that nothing is lost. She 
finds no wasted energies, but a conservation of 
power; and looking toward ultimate results, it 
may appear that by a correlation of unseen 
forces, all well-meant human endeavor, all holy 
aspiration, shall, finally, in some far-off and un- 
known future, avail something for good. But 
if we estimate life according to its immediate 
and visible uses, much seems wasted in misap- 
plied activity, and the souls that have inherited 
richly, often squander most. 

If some optimist should say that failures are 
not so many efforts thrown away but are need- 
ed warnings, it may be answered, that it is 
easy to get entangled iff paradoxes. We all 
must deal in partial truths, and therefore be 
subject to self-contradiction. Although obser- 
vation testifies that examples, unless accompa- 
nied by outward pain or punishment, are more 
often followed than used as warnings, yet it 
can not be denicd that the failures of which we 
are conscious, since they involve suffering of 
some sort, might serve to warn others if we 
lived more open lives, allowing our fellows 
to read that which might add to their wisdom 
as well as to their knowledge. 

As things are, it seems plain that our failures 
are, in most cases, a. waste. They retard the 
slow advance of humanity, and cause suffering 
to the individual, and therefore deserve the 
gentle condemnation of help; but if we have 
thought it in the main an easy matter to give this 
help; if we have believed it always sufficient 
to love largely, independently of return, and 
thus loving, to go forth seeking to bring out the 
hidden good in others, we have soon grown sad- 
der and wiser. If we have sometimes drawn 
sweet sounds froin chords that were silent be- 
fore, we have as often awakened discords. 
Doubtless we have found the law of help an in- 
exorable law of conditions and limitations. Of 
that outward help which consists in almsgiving 
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and the like, I do not speak here; too many 
are restricted to other modes. 

As our finer perceptions develop, and we 
search the possibilities of life, we shall find no- 
where such capability of mutual help as in 
companionship of soul, in that spiritual rela- 
tion which rises above outward circumstance, 
and occasionally even dares to include some 
“not in our set.” But they who enter here 
must leave behind the grosser needs, therefore 
you will pass on, vain world. You will peer 
curiously at the communings of the blest, but 
you will go on with your eating and drinking 
and your money-making. You will send base 
thoughts to hover like harpies over the “ feast 
of souls,” but where “immortal hungers are 
stilled,” you will not sit down; to you it is a 
feast of Barmecide. 

Our inconsistencies of living and teaching 
fill the way with stumbling-blocks. Princi- 
ples should be vitally illustrated ; yet we who 
profess to believe in Christ, fail to work out the 
logical results of that belief. We who are 
commanded to be like Him, are as full of con- 
ventionalities and artificialities as if we had 
somewhere read that He observed the polite 
proprieties. Was there any saving clause in 
that new and best commandment, or is it only 
our modern paraphrase which reads, “ Love 
one another, provided it be convenient and 
politic, and seemeth good to Mrs. Grundy ?” 

“ Oh, Consistency! thou art a jewel;” and 


we set thee in rare logic and goodly paradoxes, 


but wear thee on unfaithful hands, till, like the 
fabled stone of olden story, thy waning luster 
reveals our treachery to the very truth we feign 
to worship most. 

Love, companionship; we gather up the 
words, but too often waste their sacred mean- 
ings on mere outward association. We may 
pity others, may devote our lives to them, but 
neither in friendship nor in marriage can we 
truly and happily love those who do not rep- 
resent our favorite virtues, who do not largely 
realize our ideals; and our ideals are projec- 
tions of ourselves, or of what we might be un- 
der more favorable circumstances, for we can 
not conceive of what we do not know either 
experimentally or intuitionally. 

Companionship affords the most abundant 
help where there is both likeness and difference 
—difference in strength or power, and in the 
degree of development to which the faculties 
have attained, and likeness in primal condi- 
tions, in organic quality, which involves likeness 
in general tendencies, in all essentials, and 
usually includes a capacity of being so modi- 
fied, each by the other, as to bring about a still 
further resemblance, and that oneness of spirit 
from which proceeds a power to bless the world. 

There is much glib talk of the oneness of hu- 
manity by some who do not take these things 
enough to heart, and we are grown so familiar 
with the idea of the “ colossal man” whose sha- 
dow fell across English orthodoxy, that we 
should hardly be surprised to meet him in tan- 
gible embodiment at the next street corner; 
but humanity is the product of individual 
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souls, and in so far as these factors are withgly 
combined, the working out of the problem is 
delayed. 

Passing influences may leave their fleeting 
impression; but help, whether conveyed by 
words and other symbols, or by a silent effluence 
of soul, is genuine and saving, according to the 
possibility of mutual sympathy, and neither 
pity nor compassion nor the utmost good-will 
can supply this lack. 

“ Lead us not into temptation,” is the best of 
all prayers; but they who choose friend or con- 
sort at the bidding of gold or social position, 
are tampering with powers of evil from which 
it may be in vain to ask deliverance. Alas! 
we are slow to see who come nearest to our 
souls, or having seen, are smitten with a sud- 
den blindness of worldly wisdom, and grope 
on alone, and wearily. It is fitting that fine- 
ness should ally itself to fineness, and coarse- 
ness to coarsencss—amilia similibus curantur. 
However great the wish to give, or the need to 
receive love, any intimate association of coarse 
and fine natures is likely to result in mutual 
misapprehension and injury. In the vital in- 
terchange of thought and converse, the flash of 
soul is more or less destructive to the finer be- 
ing, and seldom, if ever, of benefit to the 
coarser. Unfortunately, there is often between 
such the attraction of strength and weakness, 
but for proof of the disastrous results, we have 
only to note how 

oo Quick friendships have a sudden end.“ 


and how young hearts crumble slowly into ru- 
ins. 

The essential equality is that of fineness, the 
harmonious difference; the natural attraction 
is that of strength and weakness, of positive 
and negative, the mode of manifestation being 
determined by the dominant faculties. It has 
been hastily said that the strong are coarse and 
the fine are weak; but Nature, in her generous 
moods, does now and then give to this poor 
world one who is strong, fine, pure; and if 
such a one should take unto himself, for life- 
companionship, another, less in power and will, 
but equally fine and pure, could any words re- 
veal the blessedness? It happens mostly oth- 
erwise; but the union that is not based on 
likeness in organic quality, and difference in 
power, is not fully sanctioned by God or Nature. 

If we would search out, and obey in all sim- 
plicity, the laws of our being, we should carry 
with us the powers of Nature; but, alas! we 
waste life in ignorance and resistance. 


— oe 


Human DEVELOPMENT.—To how great a 
perfection the intellectual and moral nature of 
man is capable of being raised by cultivation 
it is difficult to conceive; the effects of early, 
continued, and systematic education of those 
children who are trained, for the sake of gain, 
to feats of strength and agility, justify, per- 
haps, the most sanguine views which it is pos- 
sible for a philosopher, a parent, or a guardian 
to form with respect to the improvement of 
the specics.— Stewart's Elements. 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION 
FROM A PHRENOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


BY JAMES BURNS. 


No matter where I came from, here I am, 
in the midst of the excitement and bustle 
of the world’s great show of 1867 aggregated 
in Paris. I am aware that many of the read- 
ers of the JouRNAL have found their way 
to this great fashionable center of attraction ; 
but for the benefit of those who may not 
have had the opportunity, I shall submit a 
few remarks upon the subject which may 
be thought worthy of interest to those who 
make the mental constitution of mankind their 
special study. But in view of such a large 
subject, and the thousands of specimens that 
present themselves to the beholder, one is 
at a loss where to begin and where to end. 
Every country is so fruitful in those varied 
manifestations of the mind immortal, that it 
might be an interesting theme to commence 
and discourse on the peculiarities of race and 
nationality from the first point of view that 
presents itsclf. This is, however, a matter 
which might be accomplished in New York 
itself, as individuals of all nationalities may be 
every day scen traversing your streets and 
mingling their peculiar dress and physiognomy 
with the more familiar visages and costumes of 
the natives. Of phrenological practitioners, 
Paris and the Exposition Universelle” are sin- 
gularly void and barren. I have hunted for 


days endeavoring to discover a French phre- . 


nologist, but hitherto entirely without success. 
French Phrenology seems to be entombed in 
the scaree and untrimmed volumes of Gall, 
Vimont, Broussais, and other celebrities of the 
last generation. A recent volume, by Dr. Castle 
(said to be an Englishman), entitled Phreno- 
logie Spiritualiste,” is the latest work I have 
met on the subject. I have had the pleasure 
of coming in contact with several practitioners 
of the science from England. 
ELECTRICITY—GYMNASTICS, 

It would be rather beside our purpose if I 
furnished you with an account either of Paris 
or the Exhibition. The works of numerous 
travelers inform us on everything we want to 
know respecting the civilization of this age, 
and the newspapers have certainly been fruit- 
ful in their reports of the world’s fair of 1867. 
After diligent scrutiny in those departments 
where I expected to meet with objects of 
special interest to phrenologists, I have not been 
successful in discovering anything that is par- 
ticularly worthy of record. Collateral objects 
of interest will be found in the class devoted to 
medical and surgical apparatus. In this de- 
partment of artistic manufacture France stands 
unrivaled, Paris taking the lead in the manu- 
facture. The instruments for the application 
of electricity are not, perhaps, superior to those 
so extensively used with you in America, of 
which, I am sorry to say, I notice none on ex- 
hibition. The gymnastic apparatus is, how- 
ever, very extensive and well assorted. I have 
visited several gymnasiums in Paris; they are 
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large, well ventilated, clean establishments, 
fitted up with the usual appliances of ladders, 
horizontal bars, vaulting horses, rope and hor- 
izontal ladders, immensely heavy clubs, iron 
dumb-bells, scepters, and a combined gymnastic 
machine, of French invention, by the aid of 
which a weight may be pulled up by a series 
of ropes so as to exercise the muscles in a great 
number of ways. We saw no indications of 
Dr. Lewis’ musical gymnastics being in use in 
the establishments, and the proprietors of such 
institutions had never heard of them when I 
mentioned the matter. 


MODES OF BATHING. 

In Paris, gymnasiums have baths in connec- 
tion, which are mostly in the form of a douche, 
shower, ascending douche, and spray bath; 
sometimes a steam-engine is used to pump the 
water so as to cause it to strike the bather with 
great force. This causes a genial glow in the 
skin. I had one the other morning; and though 
the water was as cold as water well can be dur- 
ing the hot summer weather, yet the drops came 
in contact with my body so minutely subdivided 
and with such force that the friction put me in 
a positive glow. Don't laugh, facctious reader, 
and by stretching the matter suppose that the 
continuation of this cold shower bath would 
have brought me into a state of perspiration so 
as to require a cold plunge to cool me down. 
Yet I have to attest that this means of applying 
water is a sovereign remedy for that tendency 


to congestion which follows cold bathing in 


many cases. The bather has a gutta percha 
cap put on his head. He is then subjected to 
a forcible shower bath where there is not a 
great volume of water, but it is projected against 
the surface of the body with great force. While 
this shower is acting upon the shoulders and 
back, the attendant with a flexible tube projects 
a forcible stream against the lower limbs. The 
next item of treatment is the ascending douche, 
then a shower bath from perforated pipes 
which go round in circles, extending from the 
bather's ankles up to his neck, and in the center 
of which he stands while the water rushes on 
him from all sides. This last is the most pow- 
erful and chilling of the series, and those who 


have light muscles and poor circulation had 


better dispense with it. The bather is then 
covered with a clean sheet, the outside of which 
is vigorously rubbed by an attendant. The 
effect of the whole process is of the most ex- 
hilarating and invigorating nature, enabling 
the bather to stand one of these broiling hot 
days with ease and convenience. In the ex- 
hibition is shown a variety of these hydropathic 


. bathing apparatus, which indicate the great 


popularity which hydro-therapy has assumed 
in Paris and other French cities. In fact, Paris 
abounds with baths. They arein almost every 
street in some parts of the city ; and sometimes 
there are several in one street. On the Seine 
there are quite a number of bathing establish- 
ments, affording swimming baths for men and 
for women, connected with which are schools of 
natation. They are built on the river,so that the 
bathers literally bathe in the river, but are pro- 
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tected by the bath, which allows the water in- 
gress and egress, but prevents the natator from 
being carried away by the tide. One object 
connected with bathing is worthy of special 
notice. A serie of bath belts for invalids and 
children enable the sick to receive the benefits 
of a bath by being supported in a recumbent 
position by these belts. An apparatus is also 
adapted for children in the form of a chair, by 
which they may be suspended in the bath and 
amuse themselves with little buckets which 
hang from a pulley above them. 


MANIKINS—DISSECTIONS. 

In the American department, hospital appa- 
ratus for the army is exhibited. Near by is Dr. 
Auzoux’s collection of anatomical models, ex- 
citing great interest. A demonstrator is in at- 
tendance, who, with his assistants, dissects the 
figures and lectures upon them to the spec- 
tators. His highest-priced figure of the human 
body costs 8,000 francs. By it the human or- 
ganism may be most minutely dissected. He 
has also an elaborate preparation exhibiting the 
structure and physiology of the brain. The 
sensory track is seen to pass through the me- 
dulla oblongata and spread itself throughout 
the surface of the brain, from which emerges 
the motor fibers conveying the behests of the 
mind to the various parts of the nervous system. 
When the model is complete, it exhibits the ap- 
pearance of the brain and its appendages in 
their normal condition on a large scale. The 
dissection, as it goes on, exhibits the appear- 
ance of the brain in a great variety of aspects. 
By taking off one piece, a particular section 
may be observed, as if a slice were taken off at 
random, in the manner pursued by the old 
anatomists, before Gall and Spurzheim pointed 
out the true mode of dissecting the brain. 
Other portions may be removed so as to give 
the observer a general section of the interior— 
showing the position and relations of the car- 
pus callosum, commissures, ventricles, shalami, 
quadrigeminal bodies and other parts, that can 
only be indefinitely represented in an engrav- 
ing or diagram. It is very remarkable to ob- 
serve with what delicacy and perfection the 
bundles of nerve fibers can be simulated, and 
what a vivid idea is impressed upon the mind 
of the natural appeardfice and functions of 
those most recondite portions of the human 
anatomy! This collection contains a great va- 
riety of models of men, eggs, eyes, ears, the 
gorilla, the horse, botanical specimens, and, in 
fact, all branches of natural history. We no- 
tice some finely prepared skulls; but nothing 
particularly illustrative of phrenological science 
with the exception of this dissecting model of 
the brain, which is, certainly, a most interest- 
ing object. Prince Oscar, of Sweden, ex- 
hibits gymnastic apparatus on Ling’s system. 
Spain produces electro-therapeutic apparatus, 
artificial limbs, gymnastic apparatus, and a 
curious lay figure, life size, with all the articu- 
lations and capable of all attitudes and move- 
ments which the living subject is endowed with. 
It is one of the greatest curiosities of the ex- 
hibition. In a continental department a great 
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curiosity is presented by specimens of embalm- 
ed bodies, and parts of bodies, in a glass case. 
The trunk of a female is shown, the tone of the 
skin being nearly as natural in appearance as 
in life. There are also dissections of the fossæ 
of the face, with parts of the brain and nerves 
issuing therefrom. There are, also, prepara- 
tions of the stomach, duodenum, intestines, 
and various other portions of the viscera; they 
present the natural outlines as in life; but the 
color is changed by the process of preservation. 


ETHNOLOGY—THE RACES. 

In an adjoining department are a series of 
heads representing ethnological divisions of 
the human race. One side of the model is 
scalped, showing the thickness of the integu- 
ments, while the other side of the head is in its 
natural shape. The models are well executed, 
and strikingly illustrate the peculiarities of the 
groups of the human family which they are in- 
tended toportray. The Ethnographical Society 
of France occupies a small cottage in the gar- 
dens, almost entirely with ethnographical col- 
lections of types of the various tribes of human- 
ity. This issupplemented by other collections, 
and by sculpturing and modelings, so as to make 
it a very interesting, instructive, and complete 
exhibition. Such illustrations, being photo- 
graphed from nature, are, of course, remarkably 
authentic; and it would be a boon to all stu- 
dents of anthropology to have such a series of 
photographs engraved and published with de- 
scriptive letter press. I may add that such a 
work is, at present, in course of issue, in month- 
ly parts, by the eminent publishing house of 
Routledge & Co., of London and New York, 
entitled the Natura] History of Man; the first 
five numbers are issued, and devoted almost 
exclusively to the description of the native 
‘tribes of South Africa. It is profusely illustra- 
ted. The plates do not only figure the individ- 
_ ual appearance of the natives, but illustrative 
engravings are given to exhibit their agricultu- 
ral, manufacturing, social, and national char- 
acteristics. 


THB PICTURE GALLERIES. 

One feature of great interest which the ex- 
hibitioù presents to the phrenological stu- 
dent is the picture galleries, which are replete 
with the best productions of all countries 
where art has been cultivated in any high de- 
gree. France supplies an immense extent of 
painted canvas. Britain has also contribut- 
ed her share. America is in an adjoining de- 
partment, and the works on exhibition, though 
not numerous, are exceedingly choice—both as 
regards the high class tone of the subjects 
and manner óf execution. Many of the old- 
world people are astonished to think that such 
a young country as America should figure so 
highly in art alongside of old nationalities who 
have had schools of painting in existence dur- 
ing the last three or four centuries. It is quite 
curious to remark the moral tone of the paint- 
ings furnished by the above countries. En- 
gland presents in her art, as they are exhibited, 
a preponderance of specimens illustrative of 
moral and domestic sceneg—having a quiet, 


‘homelike, subduing influence upon the mind. 


Scotch artists appear more advantageous in 
bold specimens of natural scenery, broad hu- 
mor and studies illustrative of historical scenes, 
all mingled with illustrations of the sentiment 
which we have noticed as being characteristic 
of the English artists. The American section 
contains some grand pieces of natural scenery ; 
for where is to be found more gigantic speci- 
mens of nature’s wonderful productions than in 
the great continent of the West? There is also 
a high idealistic tone noticeable in many of the 
American works which it is difficult to de- 
scribe—an approach to spiritual symbolism, 
which seems to carry the mind of the spectator 
away from the scenes around up into a sphere of 
consciousness far in advance of every-day ex- 
perience. Other nations follow their peculiar 
circumstances. Italy is rich in religious and 
Scriptural scenes; Austria in battle and histor- 
ical subjects, some of them of immense size and 
wonderful execution—dark shades of color 
being most prominent. Prussia and Russia 
speak the language of their geographical situa- 
tion and moral and literary characteristics. 
They are particularly rich in portraits and 
scenes descriptive of great historical incidents. 
Here we witness the struggles and triumph of 
the Reformation depicted on immense tableaux 
that speak the language of the times in words 
of immortal merit. 

Passing on to France, the lighter colors are 
more in use. Nude figures and beautiful out- 
lines of the human form are here introduced. 
The esthetic part of human nature is liber- 
ally portrayed; while glory and national 
achievements, both military and diplomatic, 
are largely represented. Spain is not behind- 
hand in this group, and is particularly charac- 
teristic. Belgium and the Low Countries bring 
forward their peculiar style of art, often illus- 
trative of deep meaning and power of concep- 
tion. In fact, a few pictures in this depart- 


_ ment convey to the mind an immense area of 


European history. But as art is the reflex of 
nature, we find glorious glimpses of the human 
peeping out most refreshingly in every section 
of this elaborate collection. All forms and 
combinations of the primitive powers of the 
mind—all temperaments and natural disposi- 
tions—all educational biases, national, indi- 
vidual, or circumstantial, are limned with a 
piquancy that is highly gratifying and never 
to be forgotten. How faithfully are the great 
artists of mankind led to a correct appreciation 
of the great truths of phrenological and col- 
lateral sciences in depicting the passions, pred- 
ilections, and other phenomena of human 
existence! How carefully they describe the 
contour of the skull, the form of the face, the 
expression of the countenance, the quality, 
color, and deposition of the hair, the perfection 
and details of the limbs, the proportions of 
temperaments, all in harmony with the natural 
attitude and habit, including dress and orna- 
ments, Truly art is in harmony with science, 
or she belies her sacred mission. All efforts of 
the human mind seem to point in one determi- 


‘weather one may almost be excu 
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nate direction, and by harmonizing these sec- 
tional forms of mental action, known by the 
names of science or morals, etc., we arrive at a 
glorious unity worthy of the Almighty Mind 
who willed it into existence. But we must 
not forget the portraits which this unrivaled 
display of paintings contains. 
PORTRAITS—CHARACTERS, 

The student of history, who, by the aid of 
Phrenology, more correctly understands what 
he reads, has a glorious banquet presented to 
him in the number of portraits of historical 
personages of all countries that are here 
gathered together. How interesting it is, for 
example, to behold under a variety of aspects 
the portrait of that martyr of freedom and 
duty, Abraham Lincoln! a little crowd is 
constantly in contemplation of these specimens 
of art which represent his person. And so of 
the famed of all countries, whether their re- 
nown has originated in worthy or unworthy 


acts. The sculpture is also worthy of notice; 
many specimens of humanity are here faith- 
fully rendered by the hand of the sculptor. 
Writers, patriots, warriors, despots, etc., mingle 
their various forms together, in which their 
characters and habits of thought and action 
are unmistakably outlined. Compare Fred- 
erika Bremer with Auguste Comte, and the 
contrast in organization is as great as the 
contrast between their mental productions. 
Again, compare the organization of Garibaldi 
with some other modern warriors who shed 
the blood of thousands for material a dize- 
ment and the absorption of nationalities. The 
ideal subjects also exhibit the same class of 
truths. The gladiator, the shepherd, the musi- 
cian, the dancing boy, the sage, the pre het, 
the warrior, all have chiseled in their forms 
the organic peculiarities required by the char- 
acters they are made to assume. I have taken 
notes of the developments of several busts of 
noted personages which I have met with, and 
at some future time, if your space will permit, 
I shall be glad to furnish you with the details 
of them. There are six busts of Napoleon the 
First, extending over the greater part of his sife. 
Near these are several correct busts of Napoleon 
the Third. 

It is an interesting study to notice the pecu- 
liar progress which thought and action mako 
in transforming the material organism in the 
course of a series of years, and these are 
strikingly evidenced in the busts of the first 
Napoleon. The difference between him and 
that of his imperial nephew is curiously sug- 
gestive of the widely different policy which the 
two emperors have assumed. i 


CONCLUSION. 


This subject is a large one, and adapted to a 
separate communication. Having had such a 
lengthy gossip, yonr readers will perhaps 
excuse me if [ take a walk around the outer 
circle and notice the peculiarities of national 
organization and costume, as observed in the 
waiters who dispense the various kinds of 
comestibles supplied at the cafes and restau- 
rants belonging to the different countries 
represented at the exhibition. Durin 1 

they 
stop at the American soda water fountain and 
regale themselves by sucking a glass of iced 
lemonade through two straws which the negro 
boy, who serves it, assures us are not used 
a second time. This peculiar mode of imbibi- 
tion is a subject of much amusement to our 
British cousins, who, in swallowing fluids 
ue apply the glass direct to the labial 

ure. 
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[Dec., í 
Or does she fall back contentedly upon her 
corps de reserve of green tea, worsted work, and 
mint drops, thanking her benign stars that she 


has never been inveigled into that bondage 
wherefrom there is no escape save by death 


the fading trophies of their youth, and finally, 
when the line is irrevocably drawn, and the 
little girls af their day, succeeding to the 
throne of bellehood, look at them askance, and 
speak of them in audible whispers as old 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestle hab nen. thou only bilae 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arme 
She smiles, appea ing as lu truth ahe Is, 


Heav'n - bonn, and destined tu the skies agaln.—Cvwper. 


UNMARRIED WOMEN. 
THEIR PLACE IN SOCIETY. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


THERE are too many old maids by half in 
the world! 

Not, perhaps, for the comfort of those in- 
dividuals (and their name is legion) who like 
some meck and ever-ready pair of shoulders 
upon which to lay the burden of “ do this” and 
“do that” and “don’t forget the other thing.” 
Makewrights and scape-goats have their uses. 
Society composed merely of men and their 
Wives without these “ ancients” would be not 
unlike an ill-packed trunk ; there would be rat- 
tling and shaking and breakages innumerable. 
Old maids are needed to “ pack in;” to fill up 
the interstices, and steady the uncertain, and 
support the weak! But there is no kind of 
danger of the race of old maids becoming ex- 
tinct, as long as the world wags on in its usual 
style, and the sun rises and sets after its ac- 
customed routine! 

How is it with the old bachelors? Well, 
they are somchow regarded with gloomy re- 
spect, outre and semi-barbarous though they 
may have become. They nre not the victims 
of neglect! They might have been married 
had they chosen to say the word to some ex- 
pectant young lady! But an old maid—that’s 
quite another matter. She can’t help herself— 
she is the victim of untoward circumstances. 
People look at her as they might regard a piece 
of unsalable calico left over the season on the 
merchant's back shelves, or a picture that 
hangs unsolicited on the artist’s hands. It is 
the general impression that she is very mych to 
be piticd—that she has tried her best, angling 
in the brook of life for the shy fish called 
“husband,” but without success. 

Now, what is she to do? Womanly delicacy 
forbids her to snap her finger in the face of 
this obtrusively pitying world and silence its 
whispers by the bold assertion: Its no such 
thing. I have had opportunities to be married, 
and I am an old maid by my own choice and 
election!” And if she did face up the world 
in this sort of manner, the world wouldn't be- 
lieve her. 

It is very hard to be misjudged, and the old 
maid has more generally to drink this bitter 
cup to the dregs! 

“Itis such a pity Mary Such-a-one has never 
married—she would have made such a nice 
wife!” How often we hear that expression, 
and how it must aggravate the single sister- 
hood! Such a nice wife for somebody—such 
a useful household machine; such a willing 
drudge! And what docs the old maid her- 
self think about it? Does she regret that she 
hasn't been led, an orange-blossom decked 
lamb, to the sacrificial altar of matrimony ? 


or divorec ? 

After all, there is a good deal to be said in 
favor of the life of an old maid. 

She is independent, firstly, to begin with. 
No number of Fourths of July could convey 
the full adequate idea of her entire liberty of 
speech, motion, and thought. If she wants to 
go anywhere, to the North Pole for instance, 
or Van Diemen’s Land, she has nothing to do 
but to pack up and go. Nobody's permission is 
to be meekly asked, nobody's countenance to 
be furtively studied. If she likes her break- 
fast at four o'clock in the afternoon, she orders it 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, and eats it like 
one of the Signers of the Declaration! If by 
any chance she gets out of temper, there are 
no sharp angles of amy one else’s temper to 
strike wordy fire! She is self-reliant, self- 
sufficient, self-contained. 

She is held responsible for nobody else's 
backslidings. If some poor, over-burdened 
wretch blows out his brains, or still worse, runs 
off to Australia with his debts unpaid, and his 
character riddled through and through like a 
sieve, there is nobody to roll their eyes at her 
and murmur reproachfully, “ Ah, if his wife 
had been a different women, that never would 
have happened!“ If Jones fails, she is not 
Mrs. Jones to be overwhelmed with the torrent 
of blame that should rightfully be adjudged to 
Jones’ unlucky fondness for faro and cham- 
pagne! 

She may be like a solitary oyster in its shell; 
but has not the life of an oyster some advan- 
tages? Oystersare placid, calm, unruffled by 
the high and low tides of life! Who would 
not rather be an oyster than a sensitive plant? 

But we are speaking now of the old maid 
who is an old maid simply through her own 
choice and preference—the comfortable, cosy 
old maid with money enough to live on, com- 
mon sense enough to enjoy her freedom, and 
ingenuity enough to amuse herself without the 
aid of masculine socicty! How is it about 
other old maids? 

There never yet was a woman so ugly or 
unattractive but that some time in the course 
of her life she reccived at least one offer.” 

This is a statement frequently and confidently 


made, but nevertheless quite untrue. There 
are women in the world who pass through ex- 
istence unsought and unwooecd. There are 
women, and more than a few, too, who are 
made to feel most bitterly and uncompromis- 
ingly that they are superfluities in the world! 
They are educated “to be mammas;“ they 
dress, dance, and attend fancy fairs “to be 
married ;” they smile and play croquet, and 
„Sit up late at nights “to be married; and, 
finally, the autumnal shadows of the “ thirties” 
steal athwart their lives, and they are not mar- 
ried after all. Nobody denies that they are 
“nice girls;” they are neither humpbacked, 
pock-marked, nor outwardly deformed, and 
yet somehow the commodity does not seem to 
be marketable. They cling to the outskirts of 
that debatable land which is neither girlhood 
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maids,” they still hope and trust on, believing 
in the truth ef Milton's line 


They also serve, who only etand and walt!“ 


Would it were so for the sake of the old 
maids. 

And then, what a second-rate place they are 
compelled to occupy in existence. For most 
of them—say seven cighths on an average 
having no settled homes nor incomes of their 
own, are obliged, perforce, to become the 
tolerated appendages of other families. Alas! 
how much less are the legitimate and author- 
ized paupers of a charitable institution to be 
piticd than these pallid, delicatcly nurtured 
panes of polite society, who cat the bitter 
wead of dependence, and try to persuade 
themselves that it is cake ! 

How is it done? Perhaps a married brother 
offers them a home in a grudging sort of way, 
as if he were throwing a bone to a dog; per- 
haps a sister, who finds the cares of her family 
too burdensome for her unassisted shoulders, 
takes her in lieu of upper nurse or superior 
servant, “ to make herself generally useful!” 

If we wanted to enter an insane asylum 
within the year, we should take a situation 
somewhere“ to make ourselves generally use- 
ful.” Wash, scrub, go out to house-cleaning by 
the day, white-wash, do anything in the world 
rather than try to “make yourself generally 
useful.” The sphere is altogether too general. 
Never, until you have been hunted into your 
grave, will people be satisfied that you have 
made yourself “ useful“ enough. 

And soends all spice and sparkle of individu- 
ality in life, as far as the old maid is concerned. 
Thenceforward she is only a convenience to 
otliers—a faint reflection of stronger, happier 
presences. She sews on buttons; she mends 
zig-zag rents; she sits up with sick children; 


she scolds servants, per special instruction; 


she checks off washing bills; she runs after 
people, picking up things, shutting doors, 
dusting tables, and setting cushions straight ; 
she is here, there, and everywhere in one and 
the same moment. 

And when, at night, stealing away from the 
social circle in which she feels too acutely that 
her presence is scarcely missed, she creeps, 
tired and heartsick, to her rest, she has the 
satisfaction of knowing that everybody thinks 
“she might have done a little more!“ 

Is this what the heavenly Arbiter intended 
a woman’s life should be, when he filled her 
nature with loving instincts and aspirations, 
which a solitary life can never fulfill? 

When a bone gets out of place, there are 
surgeons to set it, and cunningly devised in- 
struments to coax it back where it should be; 
but when human creatures get so wofully and 
piteously out of place, where is the chirurgeon 
that can contrive to reset them? Even the 
Good Physician who watches over us all, ex- 
tends no perceptibly aiding hand in this ex- 
tremity. It is his will that we should all work 
out our own salvation, and even so must it be. 

But we come back to the original text of our 
brief discourse. Why do we have old maids 
at all? That is the question. Not all the leap 
years in the nineteenth century—no, nor the 
ninety-ninth either—will do the matter any 
good, while deep on the very substratufn lie 
social misapprehensions and mistakes that 
must be uprooted and reformed. 

Queen Elizabeth was an old maid; but why, 
nobody on earth knows. What an interesting 
book somebody might make about the Old 
Mnid's history, if he could only tell us circum- 
stantially and acourately “ how lt all happened.” 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


ARE not most ot us greatly mistaking our 
way through this world, whether preparing for 
the next, or not? We are adventurous, it may 
be; hopeful, industrious, ambitious, and often- 
times self-denying and self-sacrificing, to such 
a degree as to astonish our neighbors. And so 
are they. If we look about, we find the great 
majority of mankind busy with a like purpose, 
though in a different way, while here and there 
one may be met with who looks upon life with 
other eyes, and instead of “ presuming to be 
ambitious,” to govern others, or to be talked 
about in the newspapers, or to be known for 
great wealth, or astonishing enterprise, or ex- 
travagant living, holds on his way with a calm, 
hopeful, trusting, untroubled spirit; satisfied 
that he will be taken care of, if he will only 
try to take care of himself, and provide for 
those who are dependent upon him, in a rea- 
sonable way. 

How many there are about us who are in- 

terested only in what concerns themselves—in 

their own business—their own families—their 

own health—and their own purposes! And 

how many who boast of this! claiming to be 

neither busy-bodies, nor eavesdroppers, nor in- 

termeddlers, and minding their own business 

so effectually, that war, pestilence, and famine, 
earthquake and revolution, are all unheeded, 
with every form of trial or calamity, so long 
as they and theirs are comfortable. 

Cag this be what we were made for? Are 
we not, by the very constitution of our nature, 
by the very laws of our being, forbidden to se- 
gregate ourselves from our fellow-men? Are 
we not intended to share in the sorrows and 
joys of others; and of others, too, beyond the 
walls of our own habitation, or neighborhood, 
or country? In other words, instead of mind- 
ing our own business altogether, are we not 
impelled, nay, commanded, to intermeddle 
with the business of others, if thereby we can 
promote their welfare ?—to “look upon the 
things of others,” as well as upon our own 
things? Else, why are we endowed with so 
many and such ever-active social faculties ? 
Why, with such unappeasable desires toward 
companionship? and why, when our sympa- 
thies begin to cool off, and the frost of age to 
gather along the avenues of sensation, and we 
go less and less into the world, and cast off, 
or neglect, or forget one after another of the 
companions and associates of our earlier time, 
why do we withdraw from the sunshine and 
bustle of life into the loneliness and shadow of 
old age with such unwillingness? why are we 
so often troubled with misgiving and self-re- 
proach ? 

The faet is, that although we are endowed— 
all of us—with a certain number of capabili- 
ties and faculties, all of which are essentially so- 
cial, making us mutually dependent, while no 
one of the whole is of itself unsocial or un- 
sympathetic, though it may be selfish—we are 


| ignorant of their functions, and unless we take 
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up Phrenology as a new manifestation of the 
religious element, and try not only to under- 
stand, but to obey, the laws of our heavenly 
Father, as they are tnere revealed to us, we 
shall die in our ignorance; nay, more we 
shall die in our sins; being unacquainted with 
ourselves, and liable to go astray continually in 
the pursuit of happiness, both here and here- 
after. 

The moment a man is ready to acknowledge, 
even to himself, that he takes no interest in 


others, he may be sure that he is going to his own 


funeral, whatever may be his age. He can not 
hope to live out half his remaining days; for 
sympathy is the wine of life—nay, life itself; 
and he who wearies of companionship, and 
withdraws into himself, and refuses to go into 
company, or to visit his neighbors in a sociable 
way, and sees the shadow of an old friend van- 
ish from his path forever, without any damp- 
ening of the lashes or a word of prayer, is al- 
ready dying by inches. The blue mold is gath- 
ering on his heart, though he may be sitting 
in the high places of power; and the world 
may be busy with his name, as a philanthro- 
pist, or statesman, or soldier, as a millionaire, 
an orator, a man of science, a poct or an author. 
What shall such a man do, being unacquaint- 
ed with Phrenology? Let him bestir himself 
—let him begin to busy himself with other 
men’s affairs. Let him not only “ visit the fa- 
therless and the widow,” and “ keep himself un- 
spotted from the world,” but let him try to get 
acquainted with himself and with his next-door 
neighbors, to become interested in whatever 
concerns them and theirs, to watch children at 


play, and the sunshine itself, when it shimmers. 


along the turbid waters of life. 


What! shall a man be satisfied with making 
money in this world—or even reputation—and 
neglect the sensibilitics, the godlike sensibili- 
tics and capabilities of his nature, and hope to 
be forgiven? Shall he grow old in his dark- 
‘ened office, like an overgrown bloated spider 
in the midst of a web that overspreads the 
whole community, and hope to persuade him- 
self, when he comes to die, that he has lived 
to any good purpose? How can he? What 
has he been doing for others ?—nay, for himself, 
while burying most of his talents in a napkin, 
and employing only the few? How shall he 
answer for the abuse of so high a trust when 
called to his reckoning ? 


Hath God given him a heart—a conscience 
—understanding, and the gift of speech, only 
to be employed upon himself? All the social 
propensities are strengthening and cheerful in 
their operation. They who are pleasantly em- 
ployed outlast their companions, who are al- 
ways at work in a dreary way, or always idle. 
Just like all the painters and poets who, in 
laboring for others, as well as for themselves, 
have buried whole generations of pretenders. 
Titian and Dante are but archetypes of what 
devoted men should be, in their self-seeking. 

There are those who think it undignified to 
trifle in this world, as if we should be capable 
of trifling, were not trifling sometimes to be 
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encouraged. No greater mistake, so far as our 
social relations are concerned—and they make 
up, after all, the substance of iife—can there bo 
than that of supposing it unworthy of a great 
mind, or of a serious mind, to make itself agree- 
able, even by trifling or pleasantry. Sour-tem- 
perced men feed on themselves; and they who 
can not laugh, and laugh heartily, too, at down- 
right nonsense on a proper occasion, have no 
business here. 

When the great Sully came upon his royal 
master by surprise, and found him down on all- 
fours, galloping round the chamber with the 
little Dauphin on his back, and was toll to 
wait until he was himself a father, before he 
made up his mind upon that subject, while his 
Majesty gave the boy another turn round the 
room, he was learning a lesson for life, worth 
more to him perhaps, and to others also, than 
many a negotiation which had set all Europe 
in a blaze. 

The French understand these things better 
than we do. Thcy are not afraid to be happy. 
The profoundest mathematicians—the great 
surgeons, chemists, naturalists, anatomists, and 
draughtsmen—and they are among the great- 
est the world has ever produced—are never 
out of place in fashionable society, and Cuvier 
and Laplace and Legendre, and other Acade- 
micians, the leading minds of their day and au- 
thorities with all the world from their day to 
ours, were never ashamed to appear in pur«ps 
and tights, with a chapeau bras under the arm, 
in the crowded assemblies of highest fashion ; 
sharing in tho prattle, and as ready with their 
agreeable nonsense, or persiflage, there, as with 
their demonstrations in the lecture-room or the 
Academy, or the Forum. And this it is to live. 
These men understood what their faculties 
were given to them for; and each was con- 
stantly encouraged to seck its appropriate nu- 
triment. Hence were these men not only phi- 
losophers, but men of the world—welcome 
every where, and everywhere at home. Yet the 
French are frivolous, we are told—given to gos- 
sip and tittle-tattle. Frivolous /—men of the 
largest erudition—of the most astonishing pa- 
tience—and among the most laborious inquir- 
crs after truth, and at the very head of the pro- 
foundest thinkers—frivolous, forsooth, because 
they enjoy a little nonsense now and then, or 4 
whirl in the dance, after their heads have whi- 
tencd. No! not frivolous are such men—but 
philosophers and sages, who know how to en- 
joy life—in other words, who understand what 
is meant by social relationship. 

Such things never happen with us, nor with 
our breed. We are too dignified by half. The 
only man I ever knew, in England, who was 
at the same time a man of science, and a man 
of the world, was Sir Humphrey Davy, and ho 
passed for a coxcomb in the drawing-room, be- 
cause, being altogether alone, and with nobody 
to keep him in countenance, when he felt in- 
clined to play the fine gentleman, and sink the 
shop, but Sir Thomas Lawrence, he never 
seemed to be altogether at ease. And we 
Americans are constantly transgressing in the 
same way. 
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That we are by nature social beings, may be 


seen by the habits of children. A healthy child 


can not bear to be left alone; and the voices 
of other children outside, or the glimmering 
phantasmagoria of the street reflected on the 
wall, or in a mirror, will drive him half crazy. 
And why? Because the social instincts are 
beginning to flower. And even the most self- 
ish child becomes unselfish, in his anxiety for a 
companion. How few among men are capable 
of going apart from their fellows to gloat over 
a picture, or to enjoy a glass of wine, or a can- 
vas-back, by themselves! They need compan- 
ionship, and it requires the hardships of a long 
service to the world—of a long disheartening 
apprenticeship, indeed, to overcome the in- 
stincts of youth, and make us uncompanionable, 
and selfish and short-sighted. 

We encourage self-respect. We discourage 
self-esteem. And why? Because we do not 
understand, I will not say Phrenology—but be- 
cause we do not understand ourselves. And s0 
with most of the social affections—the sweet- 
eners of life, our comforters and our hope un- 
der all the trials and sorrows of life—what 
know we of them as a people ? as a money-mak- 
ing, thrifty, ambitious people, who go through 
life, determined to be talked about, and remem- 
bered after death for something, it matters lit- 
tle what—fast horses or a full treasury—for 
having made a noise in the newspapers, or on 
"change, or for “ cutting up fat.” 

Why do we not ask ourselves what these 
many faculties are given us for, if they are 
never to be exercised, cultivated, and strength- 
ened? Are they not always, if rightly em- 
ployed, avenues of pleasure, as much as our 
bodily senses? and are we not abusing a high 
and holy trust, if we fail to exercise them? 
But even with our bodily senses, it is pretty 
much the same. 

We have eyes, but we see not. God’s won- 
ders are all about us, but we neither look up to 
the great and glorious heavens, and watch the 
changes there, nor heed the silent and awful 
presence of great mountains, nor look abroad 
over the sea, unless we have something at 
stake. We have ears, but we hear not. The 
harmonies of the universe are within us and 
about us forever, but we hear only the dinner- 
bell, or the chink of gold, or the rustling of 
7.80 8s. The heart is like the sky,” says Byron. 

The heart is like the sky—a part of Heaven 
And changes night and day too, like the sky. 


Now o'er it clouds and thunder must be driven, 
And darkness and destruction, as on high.” 


And he found it so, poor fellow! But Byron 
was but one of millions who have gone through 
the world, and out of the world, without know- 
ing what the heart was made for—as a home 
for the social affections, for household joys, and 
everlasting companionship. Rightly under- 
stood, the changes he would complain of are 
but the signs of vitality ; and the very “ clouds 
and thunder” but purifiers of the upper atmo- 
sphere, and the “darkness and destruction,” 
just what we must go through with, before we 
understand ourselves. 

Here is a young man at my elbow full of en- 
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thusiasm and vague hope, who affects to de- 
spise public opinion—to have no need of sym- 
pathy—to take no interest in the welfare of 
others out of his own family, and to be what 
he calls thoroughly independent, and above de- 
siring the help of others. The simpleton !—if 
he knew how dependent we all are upon oth- 
ers, even the strongest upon the feeblest, and 
the wisest upon the simple, he would soon feel 
the necessity of making friends, instead of ene- 
mies, at every step in life, and before long set a 
just value upon the opinion of others. But 
just now, having a large share of self-esteem, 
with little caution, and just enough love of ap- 
probation to make him feel uneasy when he is 
overlooked or misunderstood, though he will do 
nothing to conciliate or soothe, and if appear- 
ances are against him, will not condescend to 
explain himself to his best friend, upon the 
ground that friends would not require ex- 
planation, for what are friends good for if 
they must be satisfied, as others are, upon 
every questionable point that arises ?—he will 
probably go on belying himself and his own 
nature, and passing for a self-sufficient, heart- 
less coxcomb, when, if the truth were known, 
and he would but cultivate the social relations, 
and learn to care for others without neglecting 
himself, he would be one of the most popular, 
and in time one of the most prosperous young 
men I know of. But will he? God only 
knows. There are so many about us, who go 
on through life with their senses sealed, having 
their eyes fastened upon one object only, and 
their ears open to but one song—that of the 
siren they are following headlong into the deep 
sea, that I am almost frightened when I think 
of what may happen even to him, with his fine 
talents, and gencrous temper, and large heart- 
edness, if he do not wake up and bestir himself, 
before it is forever too late. 


And there—just over the way—is another 
sad example of what may follow a long neg- 
lect of our social duties, growing out of our sa; 
cial relations—a man who has not yet passed 
the meridian of a well-appointed active life, and 
who might be comparatively a young man, if 
he would but keep his heart young—for it is 
our own fault if we grow old without sickness 
—begins to feel no interest in anything here 
but money, whist, and the chances, however 
remote or contingent, of his occupying a post 
he is never likely to reach. IIe has long es- 
chewed most of the duties and all the forms of 
social relationship, and is therefore—it can not 
be otherwise, though he may not be willing to 
acknowledge it even to himself—a most unhappy 
man. Linked to others by the delicate bonds 
of human sympathy—sorrowing unaffectedly 
with others, and the more the better, as others 
have sorrowed with him in his trials and afflic- 
tions—he might be at this hour one of the hap- 
piest men living, a comfort and a blessing to 
thousands, exceedingly popular, with a res- 
sonable prospect of a long life before him, and 
a life, too, of great usefulness. But no; feel- 
ing so little interest in others, whom he has 
known all his life, and to whom he is largely 
indebted for the encouragement and help which 
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have made him what he is, that if he were 
questioned to-day, he could hardly tell you 
whether they were alive or dead, he will go 
down to the grave with the reputation of hav- 
ing no more heart than a grindstone. 

And why? Because the man has always 
been sufficient for himself. Not having under- 
stood the sanctities of our social relations, he 
has gone along, with his whist-playing, and po- 
litical manceuvers, till his heart is ossified, and 
the currents of natural affection for man in the 
aggregate have been turned back and chilled 
at the source. 

Now, he can not afford this; nor can any 
other man, or woman, that lives. We are put 
here, not only to be happy ourselves, but to 
make others happy. To this end we are made, 
not independent, but inter-dependent, and are 
endowed with appetites and inclinations to 
bring us together, and to keep us together, and 
God has provided the proper aliment and the 
proper stimulus for such appetites and inclina- 
tions; and we might as well stop our ears and 
employ only our eyes—or shut our eyes and 
trust only to the sense of touch—and seal up our 
other senses, under pretense of pursuing the 
single object of our life with more steadfast- 
ness, as to grow old in our offices, or laborato- 
rics, or counting-rooms, without ever looking 
up at the blue sky, or stopping in our hurry to 
hear the twittering of birds. 


And the birds and blue skies, what are they, 
after all, but the types and shadows of other 
attractions about us, which we fail to profit by, 
or even to recognize, while we are toiling for 
the bread that perishes, and laying up riches 
for them who are already beginning to wonder 
why we, with our feeble step and trembling 
hands and pale dim eyes, are not weary enough 
of the world toleave it? Theysce us sitting apart 
from our own families, perhaps, not joining in 
the conversation of our children and grand- 
children, however sprightly and agreeable, 
tired to death of newspapers and gossip, unable 
to read, and yet more unwilling to be read to: 
and they take it for granted that such must be 
the natural condition of old age. 


Preposterous! If the social affections were 
cultivated as business relations are; if the in- 
terest we once felt in the affairs of others, of 
comparative strangers, perhaps, had not been 
: nothered or paralyzed, men would never 
grow old, nor women neither. They would 
die, of course—might die of age, so called, but 
it would be of the old age that endears and at- 
tracts—not that which repels; and we should 
part with them, as with old friends going home 
to meet their families, full of cheerfulneas and 
hope, though full of years. 

Let our young men watch themselves nar- 
rowly, and when they find springing up in 
their hearts a desire to withdraw from social 
enjoyments, and to be by themselves—to give 
up their acquaintances, and to have done with 
nonsense and trifling—let them wake up and 
bestir themselves and walk out into the open 
air, and take to sea-dathing, and rare beef, or 
they will find, after a time, that these morbid 
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symptoms have determin- 
ed their fate for life, if not 
forever; so that if they es- 
cape being men of busi- 
ness, and nothing more— 
money-getters and politi- 
cians, or something worse 
—with no interest in man- 
kind, no concern for the 
great human family out- 
side of their counting- 
rooms and offices— they 
will find their better in- | 
stincts deaden, their social 
inclinations utterly para- 
lyzed or smothered, and 
all that makes life worth 
having, a disappointment 
and a weariness. 

To escape this dread is- 
sue, what shall be done ? 
First satisfy yourself as to 
the causes. If you know 
anything of Phrenology, 
or can obtain a chart of 
your head from a truly 
scientific man, these ques- 
tions will be answered at 
once, and conclusively. 
But if you are ignorant of 
that beautiful science, try 
to ascertain whether your 
unsocial habits are grow- 
ing upon you, and whether 
they proceed from your 
dislike of others, or from 
your over-estimate of your- | 
self; from your indiffer- 
ence to the opinion of 
others, or from shyness or 
bashfulness. And then, 
after having satisfied your- 
self upon these points, go 
to work. Employ all your 
faculties—all—giving the 
preference to those for 
which you are mainly distinguished, and by 
which you are to get your bread, but neglecting 
none—not even the smallest; for even the small- 
est are needed, or they would not be there. 
Make friends of all you meet, so far as you may 
without a sacrifice of manhood or principle; 
be “ all things to all men,” as St. Paul was—and 
in the same sense—not by pretending or coun- 
terfeiting or concealing—but by manliness and 
truthfulness, and you will most assuredly have 
55 reward, and establish the best of social re- 

ions for life. 

And now, let me ask you, young man, if this 
be not worth striving for? ould you like to 
grow old, like that good-for-nothing old man 
you have so often met with, who began by 
withdrawing from the world, then from the 
neighborhood, then perhaps from his own 
household—first hugging his are en and 
then, after awhile, himself, and then his old 
shriveled hands, and weak, trembling knees, as 
if he were caressing the babies he once loved, 
till they had Hay themselves, and he had 
gone off to a dark, dusty corner of his old 
warehouse or pre mansion, there to gloat 
over the record of his possessions, and forget 
even the wife of his youth, and the burial-place 
of her children? If not, be up and doing! 
You have no time to lose. Up! I say; and 
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God helping you, you will be ashamed of your- 
self before the sun goes down, and to-morrow 
be ready to throw yourself upon your face in 
thanksgiving for the escape you have had, and 
for the comforts assured you by a right under- 
standing of your social duties. 


— —2— — 


ELIAS HOWE, JR. 


Tue head of an active, restless, perse- 
vering, inventive, ambitious man! The 
brain was large—somewhat above the 
average size—but not disproportioned to 
the body. Originally the vital tempera- 
ment was ample, but the mental and mo- 
tive predominated. The health quality 
of the whole was good; if not exquisitely 
fine, he was neither coarse nor gross. 

His perceptive faculties were large, 
constituting him an observer. The re- 
flective powers were sufficient to enable 
him to understand principles and to ap- 
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ply them, while Iinita- 
tion and Constructive- 
ness were large; not 
more 80, however, than 
may be found in the 
ordinary New England 
head, of which he may 
be said to have been a 
fair type. 


His Love of Appro- 
bation was large, as ex- 
hibited in the mode of 
his dress and the style 
of wearing his hair. 
This may be consid- 
ered a sort of vanity 
which often exhibits 
itself in persons not 
highly cultivated. That 
he had large Firmness, 
there can be no doubt; 
this may be seen in 
that long, full upper 
lip. He also had Hope 
and Combativeness 
large, and the social 


affections were not 
wanting. 
His sympathy, kind- 


ness, and generosity 
are well indicated ; but 
he was that kind of man 
that requires occasions 
for liberal action to be 
offered, rather than 
that kind which makes 
them for one’s self. 
There is nothing of the 
prodigal revealed in this organization. 
The feeling of “ mine” would be strong 
at all times; and he would also be un- 
yielding in his sense of right, holding all 
men to a rigid accountability. 

There was a good degree of refine- 
ment and love for Art as well as for 
mechanism. Aside from his vanity and 
love for ostentatious display, he would 
be accounted an industrious, persever- 
ing, self-relying, and self-helpful citizen. 

The following is a brief history of the 
man and of his works. 


This gentleman, whose name is illustrious 
in connection with sewing-machines, died on 
the 3d of October last. Although compara- 
tively a young man, he had achieved a reputa- 
tion for inventive talent and benevolent zeal 
scarcely surpassed by any in these days of 
American liberality. His achievements with 
the sewing- machine not only conferred a last- 
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ing boon on mankind in the way of simplify- 
ing and rendering easy a severe employment, 
but affords a striking example of success at- 
tained under painful trials and disappoint- 
ments. 

The history of the sewing-machine is too 
well known in this country to need a specific 
reviewal at our hands. The picture of Mr. 
Howe persistently working upon the model of 
a little instrument, in a loncly garret, pinched 
by hunger, destitute, suffering, is vividly re- 
produced on the mention of his name. He 
was born in 1819, at Spencer, Mass. His 
father was both a farmer and a miller, and 
young Elias assisted in this double capacity. 
Having acquired some knowledge of mechan- 
ism, he subsequently became engaged in a 
machine-shop in Boston. There the idea of 
inventing a sewing-machine was suggested to 
him. 

In 1845 he succeeded in producing a ma- 
chine which would sew, but its cost was too 
great to render its manufacture in large num- 
bers practicable. However, the result was at- 
tained, and subsequent improvements simpli- 
fied the mechanism and reduced the cost of 
manufacture. Much opposition was offered to 
the introduction of the machine into general 
use by manufacturers who imagined that it 
would injure their interests; and several per- 
sons competed with him for the patent rights, 
so that it was not until 1854 before his claims 
were acknowledged. After that time, the rev- 
enue derived from his patents began to in- 
crease, and made him in a few years very 
wealthy. 

During the war he made good use of his 
means, contributing largely toward enlisting 
volunteers in the service of the Government, 
At a public meeting in Bridgeport, Conn., 
early in the war, he enlisted as a common 
soldier in the 17th Regiment Connccticut Vol- 
unteers, and went to the field. IIe afterward 
established a depot in New York city as a 
stopping place for disabled and returning 
New England soldiers, where thousands were 
nursed and cared for until able to continue on 
their journey homeward. 

An internal disease affecting the kidneys, 
from which he had suffered for some years, 
terminated his life while he was stopping at 
the residence of his son-in-law in Brooklyn. 

Weare indebted to the cditors of the Scientific 
American for the excellent portrait of Mr. Howe. 
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LITTLE THINGS AND LITTLE PEoPLE.—Lit- 
tle things and little people have often brought 
great things to pass. The large world in 
which we exist is made up of little particles 
as small as the sands on the sea-shore. The 
vast sea is composed of small drops of water. 
The little busy bees, how much honey they 
gather! Do not be discouraged because you 
are little. A little star shines brightly in the 
sky on a dark night, and may be the means 


of saving many a poor sailor from shipwreck ; 

and a little Christian may do a great deal of 
ood if he or she will try. There is nothing 
ike trying.— Dr. Chalmers. 
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SUNSHINE OF THE) HEART. 


(Tue following lines are sweet, breathing a true poetic 
spirit. They are from a youthful writer quite unknown 
to print.] 


The glorious sun toiled up the sky, and gently sank to 


rest, 

And tinged with its soft mellow light the shadows of 
the west; 

Its dying rays reflected bright, o’er hill and dale and 
stream, 

Bhed forth a radianco beautiful e’en in their last faint 
gleam. 

The gathering twilight softly fell, and kissed with breath 
of dew 

The tender shrubs and sleeping flowers, of many a 
changing hue; 

And lovingly its mantle flung o’er earth so bright and 
fair, 

Protecting ‘neath its sheltering folds the “habitants of 
air." 

More heavily the shadows drooped, more dense the dark- 
ness fell, ` 

Till roving. fancy stayed its flight. bound by the dreary 
spell. 

With eager eyes I tried to trace some bright spot viewed 
before, 

But only darkness met my sight, the sweet light fell no 
more. 

è e e 0 è e 


How bright would be this world of ours, if we could 
always trace 

The sunshine of a loving beart reflected in each face! 

If darknees never came to cast its gloomy shades around, 

Or cause sharp pangs of grief to mar the happiness 
profound ! 


Oh, let us prize each sunny spot whereon our footsteps 
roam, . 


And let its cheerful radiance cast a halo round our home; ` 


And bind with tles that never can be rudely rent in 
twain, 

The hearts of loved and cherished ones, till no dark 
cloude remain. 


Bright angels with tbeir loving oyes shall watch time 
move away, 

And guard from every coming cloud the sunlight of to- 
day; 

Trusting the fature in His hands, who doeth all things 
well, 

Let us walk forward in the way of happiness to dwell. 

VICTORINE A. COLWELL. 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS. 
WHERE ARE THEY ?—No. II. 


WE stated in No. 1 that we did not use the 
terms saints and sinners merely or principally 
to distinguish the perfectly good from the per- 
fectly bad, for we believe that no man on earth 
is perfectly good or perfectly bad. Saints and 
sinners is an expression we use for convenlence, 
to mark the good, however great their faults 
and sins may be, from the bad, or rather, to ex- 
press the real and great difference between 
people. 

We think we have shown most clearly that 
Phrenology shines with a full and bright light 
upon men and women, revealing their character 
just as it is, and not as it appears to à super- 
ficial observer to be. We have spoken boldly 
of inherited sin—in other words, of inheritance 
of diseased bodies and diseased minds—of the 
great disadvantages of bad parentage and bad 


` ancestors, and shown that the men and women 


who struggle bravely with all these clisadvant- 
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ages, and fight a good fight, are good and much 
more worthy to be called saints than many 
others who pass for such. 

And now another question seems to arise, 
which we will try to answer before we leave 
the subject of saints and sinners, and that is, 
where arc they ? 

In the first place, we might say that neither 
saints nor sinners “ travel in battalions.” Per- 
haps no fact with regard to the race of man 
needs more notice than this. The good and 
the bad do not exist in separate distinct bodies. 
Good organizations are not composed entirely 
of good men, and bad organizations of bad 
men. Bad men are not confined to the lower 
strata of society, and good men to the higher. 
There is no organization so good that bad men 
can not be found in it; no pinnacle so high that 
bad men can not be found on it. Neither are 
there any organizations so bad, nor any places 
on earth so low, that good men can not be found 
there. 


We are not among those who chastise that 
great organization, the church, with scorpions. 
We believe that the world is much better with 
it than it would be without it He must be a 
superficial man indeed who affirms that the 
church dees more harm than good, and that 
there is much more evil than good in it. And 
yet it can not be denied that hundreds and 
thousands of bad men are hidden and sheltered 
in it—men whose intellects and moral senn- 
ments are ruled by their propensities—men 
who fold the drapery of the church around 
them, and are glad that it becomes them so 
well, and that their outward appearance is so 
fair. 


Then there are others in the church who are 
doubtless, in a measure at least, ignorant of 
themselves They have been long, perhaps, 
under restraining, pleasant influences. They 
have, perchance, had place, or power, or prom- 
inence in the church. They have been ad- 
mired and praised for well-doing, and their Love 
of Approbation and their Self-Esteem—two 
prominent organs of the brain—have receivel 
great gratification, and thus well-doing has 
become a great delight to them. They do not 
do good for the love of doing what is good and 
right, but that they “ may have praise of men” 
Their motives of action are no higher, no better 
than the motives of those whom they style bad 
men, and who commit evil deeds. And their 
pride in all that they think themselves to be, 
and in all that they do, is monstrous. They 
daily “thank God that they are not as other 
men are.“ 

There is still another class in the church who 
think themselves much better than those in the 
world who bear the stamp of bad men. They 
practice many virtues because they were 
trained from their earliest childhood to practice 
them. Thoughtful, watchful parents kept them 
out of the way of harm, out of the way of sin. 
A good physical and mental training, as well 
as a desirable inheritamce from their parents. 
made it easy to avoid the wrong and choose 
the right, and thoy early learned to look, with 
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a kind of horror, upon those who are called 
bad men, and without the least appreciation of 
their struggles. 

We have no thought of beginning a tirade 
against the Church. It is a sacred, blessed in- 
closure, but within it are men as bad as many 
who are regarded unfit society for the good. 
We ask again the question—where are the 
good and the bad? Where are saints and sin- 
ners? And we answer, ererywhere. No large 
body of men was ever so pure that sinners 
did not exist there; and no stratum of society 
so high that only the saints of the earth formed 
it. Everywhere, too, are men who, made in 
God’s image, are struggling to have that image, 
long lost though it be, restored in themselves, 
The places where these men abide may be low 
places indeed, and the atmosphere they breathe 
may be most foul and oppressive. Phrenolo- 
gists have found good heads in bad places. 
They have seen pure tears start from the eyes 
of those who were called bad men, and by 
using their philanthropy as well as their 
phrenology, and inquiring into the daily lives 
of these men, they have learned that they were, 
with almost everything against them, strug- 
gling to resist all evil, and come off conquerors. 

Oh, men and women in high places, who 
close your eyes and turn away your heads, and 
draw back your garments when men in low 
places pass by, be careful how you call them 
low, for many of them will come up at last, in 
the resurrection morning, with robes made 
white in the blood of the Lamb. And it shall 
appear that many of them had bad physical 
and mental constitutions, and yet laid hold on 
the Infinite One and worked with him in the 
restoration of their physical and mental health. 

One of the hardest tasks in life, because men 
bring unwilling minds to it, is to find out the 
truly good. It is admitted that men of a cer- 
tain stamp or character are good, but they are 
too often looked for in certain organizations, or 
certain high places of the earth, and not every- 
where. We call too many common and un- 
clean” because they abide in “ common and 
unclean places.” 

It would be well if every philanthropist 
were a phrenologist, for then it would be dis- 
covered that many among the so-called “lost 
and wretched” need only a few favoring cir- 
cumstances to make them better than the men 
and women who labor for their good. 

We may reasunably suppose that there will 
be a great sifting time at last, and that we shall 
look on, with astonished eyes, when those whom 
we once thought great sinners shall “ shine 
forth” as saints. 

Let us learn then now that saints, as well as 
sinners, are everywhere, in high places of 
power and temptation and corruption, and also 
in low places, where, it is supposed, none but 
evil men live and work. Let us learn, too, that 
Phrenology, however much derided by the 
ignorant, does true and noble service for the 
race by dealing fairly with all men, taking off 
the masks from those who wear them, un- 
deceiving the deceived, and aiming and trying 
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to make them better, taking the defamed and 
those of no reputation by the hand and show- 
ing the world their true character and worth ; 
and also offering help and healing to men with 
bad heads and bad lives, and discouragement 
to none. 

Phrenology has never yet taught any man 
that he is such a sinner he can never becomea 
saint; that he isso bad he can never become 
good; but it helps all men upward and onward, 
and longs to bring the day when saints shall 
be found every where and sinners nowhere. 


—— — 
A THOUGHT. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


In a thousand tender actions, 
When we let the truth decide, 

There's a holy, soothing power, 
Free from passiou's fiery tide. 


In the haunts of sin and sorrow, 

Ali along Time's wreck-atrewn strand, 
Should we let our fellows perish, 

With no kindly-offered hand ? 


With no eye all moist with pity, 
With no sweet and gentle word 

Whispered to the doubting spirit, 
By all other cars unheard ? 


Must a kiss on cheek or forehead 
Of a brother in distress, 

Have a tendency to barenesa, 
Rather than to cheer and bless! 


Ye that eay so from conviction, 
Yours the hearts that hold the sin, 

And at last your lips must answer 
For the guiltiness within. 


— «>> Qe 


OVERCOMING. 


THE human soul grows toward perfection in 
no other way than by rising above, or over- 
coming, all obstacles that lie in the path 
between it and its ideal. This is the exercise 


that God requires of it. And as a proper exer- 


cise of tlie body gives to it greater strength 
and symmetry, so greater strength and sym- 
metry of soul is the result of its proper exercise. 

The little child that walks across the floor 
for the first time, to take from its mother’s 
hands a glittering toy, gains something more 
than this, for it learns to walk. The heads and 
hands that toil for daily bread, earn with it a 
mental and physical development, as well as a 
satisfaction and an independence of soul, worth 
far more than the bread, and which that alone 
without the toil could never give. 

The student who, after long searching, dis- 
covers some hidden truth, receives with it a 
keener mental sight to detect a more darkly 
hidden one. So, every evil temptation resist- 
ed; every burden borne with Christian fortitude, 
will bring to the soul strength to resist a greater 
temptation, or bear a heavier burden. 
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As, by use, the physical eye learns to sec ' 


new wonders in the material world, and the 
mental eye at every trial explores farther in 
the realms of science, so the spiritual eye, by 
every exercise, reads some new revelation of 
God. 

The soul that drifts through its existence 
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here in a kind of passive state, being acted 
upon, instead of acting, is of as little use in the 
moral world as a paralyzed body is in the 
physical. The great problems of life that set 
so many souls quivering and throbbing in the 
struggle for solution, are as nothing to such a 
one. It wonders why people arc so disturbed. 
All talk about right and duty is as unintelligible 
to it as Greek is to a child. It has become 
paralyzed through lack of exercise. 

The soul that stands highest in the scale of 
virtue is the one whose life has been the 
greatest struggle, the one in whose experience 
inclination and duty have been oftenest at 
variance, the one to whom every question in- 
volving a principle has come directly, allowing 
no evasion, but demanding an immediate 
choice between the right and the wrong. It is 
the one that, obeying the voice of God within 
it, “has done the right, as though it walked 
the carth alone, and all the gods were dead,” 
expecting no praise and seeking no reward. 
Right-doing for the sake of right is the only 
true exercise of the soul, and every inclination 
to allow any other motive to control one’s 
actions is a temptation to do wrong. 

In the desire or inclination to do that which 
conflicts with one’s highest convictions of right 
lies temptation. The desire for an object 
makes that object a temptation. The degree 
of the desire makes the degree of the tempta- 
tion. The strength of will onc possesses, will 
measure the case or difficulty with which the 
desire may be controlled, and the temptation 
thus resisted. 

As each person is differently constituted from 
every other person, that which is a strong temp- 
tation to one may be none at all to another. 
The man who does not drink whisky, simply 
because he has no taste for it, must not think 
himself better than he, who, yielding to a 
powerful appetite, is intoxicated every day; 
nor must he think himself equally strong with 
him, who, crushing a craving desire, walks the 
earth a conqueror. 

He who does not lie or steal or get drunk, 
because he is not tempted to do these things, 
must not fancy that it is because he is strong. 
Temptation is the only test of strength. There 
is no virtue without it. From the Gethsemane 
of a vanquished temptation the soul comes 
strengthened and gforified. And the darker 
and more fearful the struggle, the more divine 
will be the victory. HOPE ARLINGTON. 


— o — 


A LITTLE PmLosornER.—“ Papa,” said the 
son of Bishop Berkely, “ what is the meaning 
of the words cherubim and seraphim, which we 
meet in the Holy Scriptures?” Cherubim, re- 
plied his father, “is a Hebrew word, signifying 
knowledge; seraphim is another word of the 
same language, and signifies flame. Whence 
it is supposed that the cherubim are angels 
who excel in knowledge, and that the seraphim 


are angels likewise, who excel in loving God.” 


“T hope, then,” said the litde boy,“ when I 


die I shalt be a seraph ; for I would rather love 


— 


God than know all things.” 
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BMINENT AMERICAN OLERGYMEN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


Tur Church of Swedenborg is of comparatively recent 
growth, but bids fair to become a strong society in this 
country. The epiritual element is very conspicuous in 
ite religious doctrines, and the organ in the human brain 
which subserves spiritual susceptibilities is generally 
large in the heads of its prominent advocates. In their 
interpretation of Scripture, the followers of the Swedish 
seer claim to discern the spiritual essence of its 
declarations in a deeper and more satisfactory sense than 
othr religious investigators, and have thus come to be 
regarded by many as given to vague and mystical utter- 
ances of faith. An examination of their doctrines and 
practices shows them to be liberal and tolerant—in fact, 
promoters of the utmost religious liberty, under a Chris- 
tian polity. Following the sketches of biography and 
character the reader will find a concise view of the 
principles and practices of the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, 


THomas Worcester, D.D.—Dr. Tho- 
mas Worcester was born in Thornton, N. H., April 15, 
1798. He entered Harvard College, Cambridge, Maes., 
in 1814. During his collegiate course he read with much 
interest the works of Swedenborg, which he found in 
the College library. In 1818, he began to lead in public 
worship in Boston, and was licensed to preach in 1819. 
He was ordained, and introduced into the office of an or- 
daining minister at the same time, by the Rev. John 
Hargrove, of Baltimore—the first American New Church 
minister—Augnet 17, 1828. He has been elected Presi- 
dent of the General Convention of the New Jerusalem in 
the United States of America at every annual session of 
that body since 1838. He has also been President of the 
Massachusetts Association of the New Church almost 
from {te commencement, fn 1888. Ever since his ordina- 
tion, Dr. Worcester has been the pastor of the Boston 
Society of the New Church. He was for many years an 
editor of the New Jerusalem Magazine, and has contrib- 
uted largely to the standard litcrature of the Church. He 
is ac earnest, thorough-going, and highly esteemed lead- 
er in the denomination. 

Here we have a strong yet fine face; every feature is 
well set and finely chiseled. His head appears to be 
rather large, at least it is well proportioned to the body, 
and there is every indication of a sound mind in a sound 
body. The temperament is at once fine and strong, elas- 
tic and enduring. Such an organization feels quickly, 
and all the functions respond promptly. There are no 
signs of excess, of overdoing, of losing balance and being 
swept away from proper moorings by impulse, passion, 
or prejndice. His isa judicial intellect; he would have 
made an excellent magistrate, to investigate the higher 
class of cauees in civil and criminal jurisprudence; 
is endowed with practical talent sufficient to gather 
knowledge, and the organs of memory to hold it, with a 
talent for classification and synthesis, as well as analysis, 
that makes him a clear, sharp, and consecntive thinker. 
He reads human character like a printed book; men 
standing before him for the first time are revealed to him 
with a clearness which, to his judgment, amounts to cer- 
tainty. His benevolence and veneration are the pre- 
eminent elements of his religions }ife. He has faith and 
spirituality, but he accepts very little without a show of 
reason, without facts or analogies to sustain them. The 
doctrine of correspondences would be ta him an open 
book, while to many it is a sealed one. He should be 
known for integrity, dignity, perseverance; for great 
sincerity; for plainness of speech, and dignity of man- 
ner. 


Rev. CuHauncey Gites. Chauncey 
Giles, well known in New York religious circles as a 
bold and spirited advocate of the New Church tenets, 
was born at Conway, Maes. While a young man, being 
possessed of a good education, he went to Ohio, and 
there took charge of a school. It was not until nearly 
middle life that he entered upon the preparatory course 
which made him a religions teacher. In May, 1853, he 
was ordained a minister of the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, and in June, 1863, he was consecrated to the grade 
of an ordinary minister. He has been for some years 
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the pastor of tbe Society in New York city, and is the 
President of the New York Association of the New 
Church. 

The well-known Swedenborgian preacher of New York 
has a strongly practical brain. There is no imitation, 
no tendency to follow, here. He is stannch, methodical, 
energetic, and progressive. He differs widely in mental 
organization from most ministers of his sect in puesess- 
ing so much practicality and so little dependence on the 
intangible evidences of emotion or feeling. He should 
be keen-sighted, quick in drawing conclusions, and 
active in the prosecution of his chosen calling. Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, and Firmness are large, and consti- 
tute the principal ingredients of his religious life. In 
fact, the chief stimulus of hia moral life is benevolence, 
and this gives tone and direction to his practical in- 
tellect. 


Rev. ABIEL SILVER was born in Hop- 
kinton, N. H. April 8d, 1797. His early educational 
training was limited to the common echool and academy. 
Soon after be was twenty-one he became seriously reli- 
gious, and joined the Episcopal Church. 

In 1818 he enyaged in teaching school, of which he was 
fond. In 1820 he left New Hampshire to seek better op- 
portunities in the State of New York, taking a letter of 
introdaction from John Harris, Judge of the Court, to 
Nathaniel H. Carter, of Albany, then editor of the Sfates- 
man, who became his friend, and opened the way for a 
favorable acquaintance with men of influence. From 
this time Mr. Silver soon opened a prosperous school in 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and pursued teaching and hie studies 
regularly from 1890 to 1825, with a view of entering the 
Episcopal ministry. But be finally felt compelled to give 
it up, because he could not altogether understand the 
doctrines of the Church, though he still continued an ac- 
tive member. 

This changed his plans of life, and be went into busi- 
ness as a country merchant in Waddington, N. Y. In 
1880 he took goods into Michigan, where he dealt aleo in 
lands. There he found it was necessary, in order to be 
successful in business, that he should understand law ; 
and he read law for that purpose. He was then appoint- 
ed one of the Associate Jadges of the Circnit Court; 
and, still later, Commissioner of the State Land Office ; 
always holding some responsible office of trust until 1849. 
Then he gave up all other business for that of the minie- 
try, and was ordained a minieter of the New Jerusalem 
Church. In 1865 he was consecrated an ordaining min- 
ister. 

Mr. Silver was led to the writings of Swedenborg in 
1888 through the loss of an arm ; the seneations of the 
hand which remained, convincing him that he had an 
organized spiritual body within the natural body; and 
being advised to read Swedenborg for explanation. And 
here, to hie great joy, he says, he found what his soul so 
much wanted—a rational understanding of the doctrines 
of the Holy Word. 

Thus, when he was ordained, in 1849, he had been 
reading the philosophical and theological works of Swe- 
denborg with intense interest for eleven years. He was 
ordained as a missionary at large, and has declined being 
settled over any Society as a permanent pastor, choosing 
rather to labor where it might seem to him he could be 
moet usefal. He has preached four years in Michigan, 
four in New Hampshire, four in Wilmington, Del., four 
in the city of New York, and one in Salem, Mass. In 
the mean time he has made missionary visits to many 
places, and preached in most of the cities and populous 
towns north of Virginia and east of Galena. 

Besides various sermons and articles for the papers, 
Mr. Silver has published two books, entitled Lectures 
on the Symbolic Character of the Sacred Scriptures,” 
and The Holy Word in its Own Defense.“ 

Mr. Silver has an organization which, at thie advanced 
period of his life, indicates a well-enstained tone of 
quality and vigor. His Intellect is of that finely poised 


character which adapts a man to the successful prosecu- 


tion of scholastic employments, As a teacher, as a 
writer, or as a lecturer, he would meet with success. He 
is eminently a thinker; inclined to investigate theories, 
to lay plans, and originate measures. Those subjects 
which do not present a clear and cohcrent outline, which 
may not be ecrutinized beneath the surface, do not re- 
ceive much favor from him. He would know for bim- 
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self and not depend on others for the bases of his beliefs. 
Yet he is kind, forbearing, and tender, not inclined to 
treat harshly or contemptuously that which his judgment 
rejects. He has much social affection, a strong sympa- 
thy for his fellows, and marked earnestness of purpose 
in the calling to which his spiritual longings are so well 
adapted. 


Rev. J. R. Hrssarp. John Randolph 
Hibbard is the pastor of the Chicago Society of the New 
Jerusalem, and Superintendent of the Illinois Association 
of the New Church. He is the most prominent and 
efficient Swedenborgian minister in the West. Born and 
educated in the Presbyterian Church, while yet a minor 
he became a minister of the United Brethren Charch. 
In 1880, at the age of twenty-four years, he became a 
member of the New Church, and was ordained a minister 
therein the same year. After preaching some time in 
Ohio he removed to Illinois in 1844, where he has been 
employed ever since. In 1847 he was consecrated, at 
New York, to the grade of an ordaining minister. He 
has black hair and eyes, is of medium size, and of active 
mental habits. He enters with all his heart into the per- 
formance of his duties, is faithful and painstaking as a 
pastor, and as a missionary he seeme to continually bear 
the command. Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel." 

Here we have the indications of strength, resolution, 
positiveness, sclf-reliance, willingness to meet opposi- 
tion, and a conscious power to grapple with difficulty 
and to overcome it. He has many of the elements which 
indicate sternness and hardihood, the power to bear bur- 
dens and suffer privations. He ia more like the oak than 
like the willow. He strives with the storm more like 
the oak than bends to it like the willow. He is much 
more like a steamer than like a sailing vessel; he does 
not consult the winds nor the tides ae to his course; he 
never consulted ease and conventence in respect to his 
duty. For hie steadfastness and eelf-reliance he resem- 
bles John Knox. He has not so much Combativenese 
and Destructiveness as belonged to Martin Luther, hence 
he is not inclined to wield carnal weapons; he alms mare 
to perenade and convince than to vanquieh a foe. He is 
frank almoet to a fault. There is a lack of acrimony in 
his reproof, in his blunt, argumentative efforts, which 
make acceptable from him that which with most men 
would seem dogmatical and overbearing. 

His perceptive intellect is amply developed, indicating 
the power to understand the signs of the times, the ways 
of men, of business, aud to meet the exigencies of life in 
the proper spirit. 

He has a retentive memory, great analytical power, 
excellent reasoning ability, a full share of mirthſulness. 
a relish for the beautiful, and comparatively little regard 
for property; be would be willing that Agar's prayors 
would be answered in respect to him“ Give me neither 


poverty nor riches.“ 


He has an extraordinary development of Benevolence, 
rendering his mind expansive and liberal in sympathies, 
and deep as to the needs of man. It is seldom we find 
so much gentlenees and pathos combined with so much 
stateliness of thought and such direct earnestness of will 
and purpose ae in this organization. 


Rev. James P. Stuart. James Park 
Stuart, Missionary Bishop in the New Church, was born 
near Ripley, Ohio, January 29, 1810. His parents were 
Scotch, and were of the Presbyterian Church. In thie 
church he received his early education, and was admitted 
to its communion in the eighteenth year of his age. The 
eame year he commenced his preparation for college. In 
1836 he graduated at Dlinois College; and the same year 
commenced his theological etudies preparatory to enter- 
ing the ministry. Iu furtherance of these studies he be- 
came a resident graduate in Yale College in 1837-8, 
where he attended the Theological Lectnres of Dr. Tay- 
lor, Dr. Fitch, and others of the Divinity School, as well 
as the Scientific Lectures of Prof. Silliman, Prof, Olm- 
stead, and others. 

Returning to the West, Mr. Stnart was introduced In 
the Presbyterian ministry in 1689, and commenced his 
labors in this profession in Rock Island, III. But in tbe 
purtult of bis theological studies, he began soon seriously 
to doubt the truthfulness of the Presbyterian doctrines : 


and at the close of the second year of his ministry he re- 4 
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signed his charge at Rock Island and returned to Ohio, 
his native place, for the purpose of making a full exam- 
ination of the doctrines to which he had committed him- 
self as a public teacher. This investigation was con- 
tinued through a period of about three years, and led 
him finally to the fall rejection of the whole system of 
Calviniem, new and old school, and at the same time the 
correlated system of Arminianism, as well also as the 
systems of Arius and Pelagius. 

While thus in the general disbelief of the prevailing 
dogmas of the old church, Mr. Stuart was led to exam- 
ine the works of Swedenborg and the doctrines of the 
New Church, and the examination resulted in his full and 
hearty acceptance of the New Doctrines. 

After a preliminary study of more than a year, Mr. 
Stuart entered the ministry of the New Church, into 
which he was ordained in 1847. He at once entered the 
missionary field in Ohio, in which work he continued 
until 1850, when he was called to the pastorate of the 
charch in Cincinnati. After three years he resigned 
this charge, and again entered the fleld ax a missionary, 
and as a laborer with others in the work of establishing 
a school of the Church in Urbana, Ohio. Fora time Mr. 
Stuart was general agent of this young University, and 
then for several years held the chair of Professor of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. But funds not being 
available for the endowment of the institution, Mr. S. 
resigned his chair. and returned more directly into the 
work of the ministry. 

About this time a parish of the New Church was 
formed at Glendale, Ohio, and Mr. Stuart took the pas- 
toral charge of it. 
some Temple was built by the parish, and dedicated 


one that is regarded a model in the perfection of its 


form and structare. 
In 1861 Mr. Stuart was called to New York tu take 


charge of the Book Concern of the New Church and to 


edit the New Jerusaiem Messenger. This office he con- 
tinued to discharge until 1865, when he resigned it to 
enter once more upon his favorite work of propagandism 
by popnlar lectures and sermons. 


In the organization of Mr. Stuart we perceive fineness | 
It will | 


of quality and an elevated and refined nature. 
be observed tha’ the head increases in magnitude as it 


rises from the eyes and ears upward; across the brow ` 


there is not a great development. He gathers knowl- 
edge more through meditation than through observation 
and experience. He has a theoretical intellect, and is 
obliged to devote himself to the subject-matter in hand 
in auch a way that he can reason it all out. 

He has large Caurality, which demande and gives a 
reason. He has the higher order of Constructiveness, 
which harmonizes with imagination rather than with 
perceptive and tangible things, hence his inventions 
will be in the direction of ideas more than in the direc- 
tion of things. He is endowed with a sense of the ludi- 
ecrous, and whenever he can prove a thing absurd. he feels 
satisfied that he has overthrown it. His sense of the 
perfect aud beautiful, his appreciation of the grand and 
sublime, appear to be strong. 

He is a man of caution, and he seldom adopts a new 
course or a new class of thought without carefal inves- 
tigation and prolonged meditation. 

He is a man of integrity; he loves truth for its own 
sake, and inclined to siand upon it witha strength and 
firmness which is not easily set aside. 

He has Hope, Veneration, and Spirituality large enough 
to make him a leader of other people's feelings and 
thoughts. He eympathizes with the realm of the social, 
but is not an ardent, impassioned man ; he prizes a well- 
tried friend; but does not quickly warm up to strangers, 
however attractive. 

He ie not a man of severe feelings, bat has consider- 
able combativeness : is rather inclined to assail that 
which ho regards as faulty, and aims to argue down op- 
position and argue up his views. IIe has rather a po- 
lemical spirit, and in his line will be likely to become a 
leader in thought, 8 man to be quoted for the sonndness 
of his views, and the clearness and strength of his posi- 
tions. 


tev. J. C. Acer. John Curtis Ager 
was born in Warner, N. H., March 22d, 1835. At theage 
of thirteen he left home and found employment in Fish- 
erville. N. H., in a cotton mill. From this time, depend- 


c 


During his pastorate, a very hand- l 
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ing solely npon his own resources, he managed, by hard 
work and close economy, to secure about eleven weeks’ 
schooling each year. His chief employments, until he 
reached the age of twenty-one, were working in cotton 
mills, shoemaking. and farming, and, during the latter 
part of the time, teaching country schoole. 

From his early childhood Mr. Ager had felt a strong 
desire to become a minister. In the spring of 1855 a 
course of lectures on the doctrines of the New Church 
was delivered in Warner, by the Rev. Abiel Silver, which 
resolved him at once to devote himself to the New 
Church ministry. Inthe spring of 1856, after six months’ 
preparation in the New London (N. H.) Academy, he 
entered an advanced class in the New Church Oollege at 
Urbana, Ohio. Dnring the year, as his means were lim- 
ited, he was permitted to undertake the studies of two 
classes. This proved too much for his health, and he 
was obliged to leave Urbana in the spring of 1857, after a 
college residence of little more than a year. Recruiting 
hie health during the enmmer, he took charge, in the an- 
tumn, of the New Church Academy at Contoecook, N. H., 
which he taught for nine months—carrying on at the 
eame time his college studies. so that he was enabled to 
graduate with his class in June, 1858, 

After holding a position of tutor in his alma mater for 
two years, he was appointed Professor of Philosophy 
and English Literatnre. In 1861, on account of the war 
and the consequent financial prostration, the College was 
compelled to suspend ita seseions. and Mr. Ager, receiv- 
ing an invitation from the New Church Society in Brook- 
line, Mass., to become its pastor, accepted it. 

In January, 1865, he removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
took charge of the New Church Society in that city—a 
poeltion which he still holds. 

In pereon Mr. Ager is rather above the medium height, 
but carries hia head a little forward, and his shoulders 
slightly bent. His face ix strikingly handsome, lit up by 
large, dark eves of singular depth and sweetness of ex- 
pression, His head is compact, well formed, and of me- 
dium size; he has a clear olive complexion ; hair dark 


brown, almost black. In manner, he is quiet, gentle, 


self-contained, and reassuring to the diffident and awk- 
ward. He satisfies with a aympathy rather implied than 
expressed, and is quite reticent with regard to himself 
and hia opinions. 

Mr. Ager combines rare tact with talent; can make 
the most of the resources at his command; would be 
likely to avoid all needicss combat and friction, and 
would not thrust himself against sharp corners for the 
sake of winning a cheap martyrdom, of no practical ac- 
count when won; in short, a well-balanced mind, en- 
larged and disciplined by culture; thorough good tem- 
per improved by religious training, and a ready tact that 
avoids all unnecessary antagonisms, combined with an 
attractive person and courteous manners, insures Mr. 
Ager a hearty recognition in the circles of the intelli- 
gent and refined in every religious denomination. 

As a reformer, he would follow rather than lead; would 
give no hasty indorsement of novel opinions, nor rashly 
commit himself to any untried plan of world betterment 
however plausible it might seem. In other words, he is, 
in the structure of his mind, naturally cautious and con- 
servative. 


WILLIAM B. Haypen. William B. 
Hayden was born at Schodock, N. Y., Christmas day, 
1816. An early ancestor on his father’s side came over 
in one of the ships of the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
in 1638, and the family for seven or eight generations, or 
nearly 200 years, remained in Braintree and Quincy, 
Mass. The subject of this notice studied at the academy 
in Albany, and at about the age of seventeen went to 
Boston, where he remained a few years in the booksell- 
ing business. Afterward, for nearly twelve yeare, he 
was engaged in the same business in New York. About 
the year 1846, throngh his fricnd, the late Prof. George 
Bush, he had his attention called to the doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem Church, of which he became a professed 
receiver. In 1848 he published a small work On the 
Character and Work of Christ.“ being a review and ex- 
amination of Rev. Dr. Bushnell’s * God in Christ,“ which 
bad just then appeared. In 1849 he commenced lecturing 
on the doctrines of the New Church in the city of New 
York, and soon afterward in Portland, Me., and Provi- 
dence, R. T. In 1850 he was licenscd to preach by the 
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Maine Association of the New Church, and vras called to 
all the pulpit of the New Jerusalem Society in Portland 
the same year. The following year he was ordained, and 
became the pastor of the Portland Sucicty, where he is 
still located. He ie the author of the following works: 
a treatise on Genesie and Geology, entitled Science 
and Revelation ;* On the Phenomena of Spiritualism ;" 
* Ten Chapters on Marriage, and Ten Lectures on the 
Book of Revelation.” z 

This face and head indicate health, constitutional 
vigor and soundness, and the conditions of long life. 
We judge that he resembles his mother from just below 
the eyer upward. Hie forehead indicates a quick, sharp. 
practical judgment, and the ability to gather from all 
quarters all the facts, practical and historical, that belong 
to a subject. He has a historical mind, and lets no fact 
of importance escape his attention or be left out of his 
argument. He wonld make a very fine teacher; he is 
adapted to communicate that which he knows to others, 
and he can do it ina etyle that seems at once graceful 
and simple. 

He has great directness of intellect, and bie language 
is enfficient to give voice to his thoughts. He would ex- 
cel as an extemporaneous speaker, for he coins his sub- 
ject in his head, not necessarily in his manuscript. His 
knowledge becomes a part of himself. Some men have 
power without the edge; he is known for a keen edge; 
is sharply discriminative ; has the power to concentrate 
all he knows upon a subject to a single point, and to 
bring strength to bear in a given place. 

He has a great deal of system. Method characterizes 
all his performances. He is no imitator; he copies 
others but little, either in manner or style of thought. 
Truthfulness seems impressed upon his whole nature, 
and he has enough of energy to make himself felt; he 
drives all that he attempts. 

He is a very social man, warm in his affections; the 
little ones love him, women confide in him, and men re- 
spect him. 


Rev. T. B. Haywarp. Tilly Brown 
Hayward was born April 2, 1797, in Plainfield, Maes. In 
1816 he entered Harvard College, Cambridge, Masa, At 
the end of hie firat collegiate year, the doctrines of the 
New Church were introduced to hie notice by Rev. Tho- 
mas Worcester. He examined them, and cordially em- 
braced thom. In August, 1818, he with twelve others 
united in being instituted as the Boston Society of the 
New Jerusalem Church. Mr. Hayward graduated in 
1890, and shortly afterward commenced teaching school, 
which he continued for twenty-six years, when he was 
licensed to preach the doctrines of the New Church, and 
in 1850 was ordained. He is now the minister of the 
Bridgewater Society, in Massachusetts. Mr. Hayward 
has been the Secretary of the General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem in the United States of America” 
from 1826 to the present time. He has also been the See- 
retary of the Massachusetts Association of the New 
Church ever since its commencement in 1835. He has 
devoted much time and labor to the study of the doctrines 
of the New Church in Swedenborg’s original Latin, and 
has written out manuscript translations of several vol 
umes. 

In this organizatiun we have apparently excellent 
health, and a calm, sedate, well-poised nature. In dis- 
position, he is gentle and affectionate; in intellect, 
echolarly and practical rather than logical or original; he 
acquires knowledge easily, and teaches it with clearness 
and plainness, if not with force. Men feel that he is 
their brother rather than their master, for he has a quiet 
dignity of hisown. He assumes but little; aims to per- 
suade rather than to command; to lead, rather than to 
coerce; to enlighten, not to dogmatize. He is hopeful; 
his spirituality givee him a love of feeling and sentiment 
that enables him to anticipate, in some sense, the life to 
come. He feels that there is something in the nniveree 
that ia real besides oak and iron, besides matter and 
earth, 

His benevolence renders him sympathetical and gen- 
erous, and tends to rive a kindliness and urbanity to his 
manners which render them particularly acceptable to 
persons of gentle, confiding, yet diffldent, natures. 

His affections are «trong, but they are generally exer- 
cised through the medium of spirituality and benevo- 
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lence. Ne inclines to look upon men in the light of that 
which they ure to be, not mercly as they are; he pities 
their ignorance, is sorry for their misfortunes, and prays 
for their redemption and glorification. 


Rev. T. O. Parske. Timothy Otis 


Paine, pastor of the East Bridgewater Society, Mass., 


was born at Winslow, Maine. October 13th, 1824. His 


education was thorough, graduating from Colby College, 
Waterville, Me., in 1817. From that date until 1853 he 
was employed in artistic pursuits, euch as drawing. 
crayon portraiture, sculpture, and practicing on the res- 
toration of lost forms from descriptions and explorations. 
During this time, however, hia attention was drawn se- 
riously to the consideration of religious subjects. In 
1853 he began his work, well known in the New Jerusalem 
Church, Of Restoring the Tabernacle, Temple, House of 
the King, Oblation of the Holy Portion, etc.,“ a second 
edition of which is now in course of preparation. In 
1856 he was called to minister in the pulpit of the East 
Bridgewater Society, and became its pastor August 14th, 
1864. 

This gentleman evidently possesses much refinement 
and intensity. The brain is long and high; from the 
ear forward there {a great length, indicating not only 
breadth of thought, but practical talent and intensity. 
His Comparison is immensely developed, showing great 
discrimination and power of illustration. He has a 
quick and clenr appreciation of the character of other 
people, and a natural tact of comprehending strangers, 
and approaching them in euch a manner as to gain a fa- 
vorable influence over them. 

His language is peculiar; it is not copious, but it fs 
exact and searching; it touches the point, it convinces 
the understanding, it impresses deeply the hearer. He 
has a temperament and an organization favorable to es- 
thetic taste; he has also a natural talent for mechanism 
and art. If he had devoted himself to poctry and polite 
literature he would have made his mark. His natural 
frlendvhip qualifies him to be a good friend, a loving 
father, and an affectionate husband. If he does not 
work too hard and prematurely break himself down, we 
predict that the world will hear much more from him 
than he has yet said or done. 


fev. Wittarp G. Day. Willard 
Gibson Day was born at Circleville, Ohio, January 2th, 
1884. From the age of thirteen to that of eighteen he 
was employed in a printing-oftice at Chillicothe, where 
he doubtless made good use of opportunities for mental 
improvement. Leaving the cuse in 1952, he commenced 
a course of study in Urbana University, on the comple- 
tion of which he was appointed a tutor. In 1856 he was 
licensed to preach at Urbana, and in the subsequent year 
he was regularly ordained a minister of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church. He became pastor of the Church in North- 
ern Ohio, and he remained several years at East Rock- 
port, near Cleveland. Mr. Day has been for two years 
past President of the Ohio Association of the New 
Church. 

A large brain and an active temperament are promi- 
nent characteristics in this organization. Thonghtful 
yet scrutinizing, clear and solid as a reasoner, and com- 
pact as a speaker, Mr. Day appears to possess most of 
the elements of intellectual success, He has a strong 
sense of the spiritual--is able to look away from the 
mercly material into the unseen and find a suficient rest 
for the mind, a firm basis for his inner thoughts. He 
has much ability as a critical theorist, but is not over- 
contident in his personal capacity. He would be well 
considered by others, yet carcfully avoids ostentation, 
and. as far as possible, anything that would render him 
expecially conspicuous, 


- Rev. Joun Gopparn. John Goddard 
was born in North Bridgewater, Maus., October 9th, 
1839. He received as good an education as the com- 
mon echools and academy of his native town afforded. 
When he was about fifteen yeara old, hecoming tired of 
echool, he entered a printing-office in his native place. 
One day, while engaged in rolling“ at a hand-press, 
the pressman, himeelf a New Churchman, happened to 
state to him the substance of the doctrine of the New 
Church respecting the Lord. Although he had attended 
charch all his life, and had had the advantage of his 
father’s teachings, this doctrine, only till then realized, 
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seemed to change the current of his thoughts and feed- 
ings, and from that moment he determined to enter the 
ministry. 

He entered Amherst College in the autumn of 1858, but 
was soon obliged to leave on account of his health giving 
way. He at once commenced fitting for the ministry 
with his father, devoting himself principally to the study 
of the theological works of Swedenborg. After four 
years devoted to teaching and studying, he was licensed 
to preach in July, 1862. After officiating a few months 
in the towns of Yarmouth and Bridgewater, Mass., his 
health again gave way, and he felt that it would be useful 
to spend a year in the equable climate of Minncsota. 
Having through this means partially recovered his 
health, he resolved to abandon the clerical profession 
and learn some secular business. Accordingly, he en- 
tered the counting-room of Messrs. Wm. Carter & Bro- 
ther, in Boston; but after remaining with them about a 
year, he was applied to by the Cincinnati Society of the 
New Jerusalem to fill their pulpit fora month. The call 
was accepted, with the expectation of leaving at the end 
of that time; but he was induced to remain a few months 
longer, when he was chosen pastor, in May, 1866. 

This gentleman is active, sprightly, and energetic. 
Sensitive and susceptible, everything of an inciting na- 
ture, especially if it be allied to his profession, serves to 
keep him in motion, if not on the strain. He needs 
composure—rest, and muet live less nervously than he is 
inclined to if he would improve in health, and so render 
himself better able to discharge the duties of his pas- 
torate. 

Tie has a keen sense of the mirthful, and a sharply ob- 
eervant intellect. Asa speaker he should be clear and 
direct, yet sprightly and somewhat ornamental. 


Rev. JaBEZ Fox. Jabez Fox, pastor 
of the Washington Society of the N. J. Church, and Pre- 
siding Minister of the Maryland Association, was born 
October 7, 1817, at Berkley, Mass. He ie a descendant in 
the sixth generation from that Jabez Fox who was settled 
in Woburn, Mass., in 1679; and the ninth gencration 
from John Fox, author of the Book of Martyrs. His 
parenta designed him for the ministry of the Congrega- 
tional Orthodox Church from his birth, and his early 
education had reference to this purpose. But he early 
began to entertain doubts in regard to the doctrines of 
that church, which gradually grew into entire disbelief 
of the whole system. He was but seven years old when 
an effort of his father to explain what was meant in the 
Westminster Catechism by hell,“ led him to think his 
father knew very little of what followed death, and was 
the first step toward unbelief. At eleven years of age he 
went to his father with a picture drawn by Dr. Watts of 
the Second Person in the Divine Trinity °° sprinkling 
the Father's flowing throne with his redeeming blood,” 
asking how the two persons could be so dissimilar and 
yet be one Being. All efforts at explanation but increased 
the difficulty; and the growing skepticism of the boy 
defeated the intention of the father to educate him for 
the ministry. He learned the printer’s trade, and at 
twenty-one went to the city of Washington to find em- 
ployment. He soon became foreman of the compositors 
in the Democratic Review office. But he had resolved 
on getting more schooling, and the following spring he 
went to Whitesboro’, N. Y.. and entered as a sophomore 
in the Oneida Institute. It was from some lectures of 
that robust and manly Christian scholar, President Beriah 
Green, on the character of St. Paul, at the close of which 
the immeasurable superiority of Jesus to Paul or any 
other mere man, was very succesefully presented, that a 
resolution was formed in the young man to re-examine 
the grounds of his religious belicf, or disbelief; for at 
this time be war not a believer in a revealed religion, and 
yet he was in the habit morning and evening of offering 
up prayer to the unknown and unrevealed Creator. Cir- 
cumstances, and not any purpose of his own, carried him 
soon after this to Detroit, where the doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem were brought to hie notice, and a copy of the 
* Four Leading Doctrines” was placed in hie hand». He 
read with eagerness, and his skepticizem at once gave way 
toearnest bellef. He took an active part in the formation 
of a New Church Association, of which he became an 
influential member and officer, and so continued while 
he remained in Michigan. The urgent request of per- 
sonal friends led him (in company with Hon. A. Silver, 
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then Commissioner of Michigan State Land Office, and 
Mr. Henry Weller) to enter upon a course of Sunday 
Lectures on the Doctrines of the New Church, at public 
halls and in school-honses, at and in the vicinity of 
Marshall, Mich. A Society grew up at Marshall and 
another at Edwardsburg (the residence of Mr. Silver), 
and in June. 1849, in Philadelphia, Mr. Silver and Mr. 
Fox were ordsined, and Mr. Fox became the minister of 
the Marshall Society soon afterward. In January, 1850, 
he accepted an Invitation to become the pastor of the 
New Church Society at Detroit; and laid aside altogether 
his secular calling to devote himself to the ministry. 
In 1857 he became the pastor of the Washington Socicty 
of the New Jerusalem; but in July, 1859 (the Society 
finding itself unable to support him), he returned to 
Michigan, and became the chaplain of the State Prison, 
preaching in the city of Jackson to a New Church congre- 
gation. In 1861 he accepted a call from the Society at 
Peoria, III.; but in 1868, the Society at Washington, 
D. C., insisted on his return; and he complied. 

This gentleman possesses the squnreness and direct- 
ness of character which the contour and gencral expres- 
sion of the face so strikingly indicate. He is a direct 
and positive man; yet forbearing and sympathetic. 
There ia a softness about the features which cvinces 
delicacy of feeling and sympathy, while the massive 
character of the head laterally, shows force and vigor. 
He is a keen-eyed observer, and draws his notions and 
theories mainly from external life. Hence he is practical 
and matter-of-fact. Tic is firm, yet cautious in taking a 
definite position. IIe does not assert that which he has 
not fully determined, but when satisfied with the truth 
or falzity of a subject, he is spirited and inflexible in the 
maintenance of Lis opinion. His firet impressions are 
influential jo farming his judgment, aud his manner is 
frank and candid, in fact, attractive and encouraging. 


— — 


THE NEW JERUSALEM OHUROKG. 


I. ORIGIN OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


Tue Sacred Scriptures annonnce the second coming of 
the Lord, to execute the Laet Judgment, and to institute 
a New Church, signified by the New Jerusalem in the 
Apocalypse. The Lord himself predicted, when he was 
in the world, that the Chriutian Church would come to 
its end, through evils of life and errors of doctrine. This 
prediction is particularly ret forth in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Matthew, in these words: And as he sat 
upon the Mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him 
privately, saying. Tell us, when shall these things be? 
and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end 
of the age?* And Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Take heed that no one deceive you. For many shall 
come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall deceive 
many. And ye shall hear of ware, and rumors of wars: 
see that ye be not troubled: for all these things must 
come to pass; but the end is not yet. For nation ehall 
rire against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: and 
there «hall be famines, and peetilonces, and earthquakes 
in divers places, All these are the beginning of sorrows. 
Then shali they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall 
kill you: and ye shall be hated of all nations for my 
name‘s sake. And then shall many be offended, and 
ehall betray one another, and shall hate one another. 
And many false prophets ehall riee, and shall deceive 
many. And because iniqnity shall abound, the love of 
many shall grow cold. But he that shall endure unto the 
end, the same shall be raved. And this gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world, for a testi- 
mony unto all nations; and then shall the end come. ... 
For then shall be great tribniation, such as was not from 
the beginning of the world to tbis time, no, nor ever 
shall be.. . Immediately after the tribulation of those 
days, shail the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not 
give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
the powers of the heavens shall be shaken. And then 
shail appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and 
then shall all the tribes of the carth mourn; and they 

* In the Greek this expression ta Tg ouvredciag 
Tov aicvec. In the Latin New Testaments it is Con- 
sununationia seculi. It properly means the consumma- 
tion or winding np of the age or dispensation. 
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shall sce the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, 
with great power and glory.” 

The New Church doctrine teaches that this prophecy 
refers to states through which the Church was to pass: 
thns, to various conflicts betwcen good and evil prin- 
ciples. By the sun being darkened is represented the 
absence of the Lord's love and charity. The moon sig- 
Difese faith; and faith is said to give no light when the 
Church is overran with evils and errors. The stars 
denote knowledges and truths concerning the Lord and 
the Church; and these are said to fall from heaven, or 
from the interior of the mind, when the Church comes to 
its end. The end of the age, or, as it ia commonly ren- 
dered, the end of the world, signifies the last time of the 
Charch; when all good has been perverted and turned 
Into evil, and all truth falsified, and made of none effect 
by the traditions of men.* The coming of the Lord in 
the clouds of heaven, represents his second coming, to 
execute the Last Judgment and to establieh the New 
Church. This New Charch is described by the New 
Jerusalem and its magnificent things. When the New 
Jerusalem was seen to descend out of heaven, it is said, 
‘Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and he 
will be with them, their God: and the nations that are 
saved shall walk in the light of it; and night shall not be 
there. I, Jesus, have sent my angel to testify to you 
these things in the churches. Iam the root and offspring 
of David, the bright and morning star. And the Spirit 
and the Bride say, Come; and let him that heareth say, 
Come; and let him that thirsteth come; and he that will, 
let him take of the water of life freely. Yea, come, Lord 
Jesus: Amen.’—(Rev. xxi. 3, 24, W; xxii. 16, 17, 20.) f 

In the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg it 
ie taught that the Last Judgment took place in the 
spiritual world in the year 1757, and that the Lord sent 
his twelve disciples, who had followed Him in the world, 
out into the whole spiritual world to preach the gospel 
anew in the year 1770.¢ 


II. THE FAITH OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

The Faith of the New Church in the universal form is 
this: That the Lord from eternity, who is Jehovah, 
came into the world, that he might subjugate the hells, 
and glorify his Humanity: and without this no mortal 
could be saved; and they are saved who believe in him. 

The particulars of faith on man’s part are, 1, That God 
is one, in whom is a Divine Trinity: and that he is the 
Lord God the Saviour Jesus Christ: 2, Saving faith is to 
believe in him: 3, Evils are not to be done, becanse they 
are of the devil and from the devil: 4, Good things are 
to be done, because they are of God and from God: 5, 
And these are to be done by man as of himself; but it is 
to be believed that they are with him and through him 
from the Lord. 


III. THE DOCTRINES OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

1. The Doctrines of the New Church are new. They 
are not simply a combination of truths collected from the 
religious eystems of the past. While they are in harmony 
with all the truths of science, philosophy. and religion 
that have hitherto been known, they aleo claim to em- 
brace faller and more enlarged views concerning those 
subjects that most concern our eternal welfare. 

2. The New Charch teaches that there is but one God 
in essence and in pereon, and that he is the Lord and 
Saviour Jeeus Christ, who ie Jehovah in human form, 
In him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
The relation between the Father and the Son is like that 
existing between a man's sonl and bis body; but with 
this difference, that the Lord glorified and made divine 
the humanity he assumed from Mary, while a man, on 
his departure from this world, leaves behind him his 
natural body. The human nature which the Lord 
assumed when in the world partook of the weakness and 
frailty of men, and had liko tendencies to evil, yet with- 
out sin. During the whole period of his abode in the 
world, the humanity of the Lord was being glorified, or 
made one with the Father or indwelling divinity. In 
order to accomplish this, all the evil tendencies and in- 
firmities derived from Mary had to be put away; and in 


* Matthew xv. 6; Mark vil. 13. 

+ Principles of the New Church, pp. 38. 39. 

ae Judgment, number 45; True Christian Religion, 
n. 791. 
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proportion as this was done, the divinity from the Father 
flowed down and supplied their place. This work of 
resisting temptation and putting off human frailties 
caused the indescribable sufferings which the Lord 
underwent. But it was only the human nature of the 
Lord that suffered, and not his divine nature. The 
passion on the cross was the last temptation the Lord 
experienced; and when he rose again, he ascended into 
the spiritual world, and became invisible in this world. 
After his resurrection he manifested himself to the 
epiritual sight of his disciples; and then ascended up 
through the heavens into the Divine—to that glory which 
he had with the Father before the world was. Thus, 
when the New Churchman speaks of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, he means the Essential Divinity, the Divine 
Humanity, and the Proceeding Influence of the Lord; 
consequently, not three perzons are understood, but three 
essential principles, constituting together the one person 
of the Lord Jesue Christ. ‘ 

3. The New Church teaches that the Sacred Scriptures 
are the Word of God. or the Divine Truth itself, which 
is the source of wisdom to angels and to men. The 
books of the Bible which constitute the Word of God 
have an internal or spiritual sense, distinct from the 
literal sense, as the soul is distinct from the body; that 
is, the internal sense of the Word is the soul of the literal 
sense. It was this internal sense the Lord had reference 
to when he said, The words that I speak unto you are 
spirit and are life—John vi. 68. The arcana of wisdom 
contained in the Word are seen, in the light of true doc- 
trine, to be more and more wonderfal as they become 
unfolded and are underetood. The angels understand 
the Word in its spiritual sense; and inasmuch as it con- 
tains truths continuous from the Lord, in its inmost 
sense, it is inexpressibly divine and holy. The nature 
of the internal sense, and the correspondence of the literal 
sense with it, are fully unfolded in the theological writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg, who declares that the 
spiritual sense of the Sacred Scriptures was revealed to 
him while he read the Word. The theological writings 
of Swedenborg, although claiming to bea revelation from 
the Lord, do not. like the Old and New Testaments, con- 
tain an internal sense. And while they add nothing to 
the Word of God, they explain it in a most wonderful 
way, and in a manner entirely new and startling. 


4. Swedenborg taught that all religion kas relation to 
life, and that the life of religion is to do good. According 
to his view, merely going to church on Sundays and 
attending prayer meetings and other religions gather- 
ings, do not, of themselves, make a person religious. 
They are the external signs of religion. Nor does faith, 
alone, save. A belief in some particular creed or system 
of doctrines, withont a life according to them, ie of no 
more avail to eave than it would be to expect a house to 
come into existence simply by the architect's drawing a 
plan of it. Two things are necessary in order to live a 
Christian life. One is to belicve in the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the only God of heaven and earth; the other is to 
obey the Ten Commandments. We must have faith, 
which shows us our duty, and we must have charity, 
which consists in faithfully performing the duties of onr 
employment. Simply giving to the poor, endowing hos- 
pitals, and performing other similar acts called charitable, 
are of less importance than doing well our every-day 
work, and fulfilling justly all our relations in life; for 
the former kind of charity can only be exercised by a 
few, while the latter is within the reach of all. He is 
most charitable who performe the greatest use in his 
particular calling. 

5. In order to clearly understand the difference between 
the teachings of the New Church and the Old, we must 
base our comparisons, not only on the creeds and doc- 
trines that now prevail, but we must also consider the 
doctrines that were generally taught as orthodox a cen- 
tury ago; for while the New Church doctrine remains 
the same now that it wae then, the doctrines and teach- 
ings of the Christian Church have been much modified 
and improved. Thus, when Swedenborg announced 
that man was in freedom in spiritual, as well as in 
natural, things, his teaching was universally regarded as 
heretical, and was rejected accordingly. But men now 
see that they are free to live good lives, if they will. 
They now know that it is possible to obey the Com- 
mandments, and that their destiny is not a pre-ordained 
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thing, but depends upon how they use the freedom and 
rationality God gives them. Every one is accountable 
for his conduct in the circumstances in which he is 
placed. There are always two courses open to us, 80 
long as we are in this world—the good and the evil. 

6. Death and the Resurrection, in the light of the New 
Church, are regarded as one event: death is the natural 
side, of which resurrection is the spiritual side. Death 
is an orderly step in life. We begin existence on earth. 
At death we rise into the spiritual world, where we are 
to live eternally—in heaven if we are good; in hell if we 
arecvil. The nature of the change called death may be 
compared to the transformation of the worm into the 
butterfly. It is the transfer of the scene of our life from 
the earth to the spiritual world—from time to eternity. 
And when the dark river of death has been crossed, we 
bid farewell to earth for ever; for as the butterfly does 
not resume the low forms of its former existence, and 
the bird does not return to inhabit the shel] from which 
it was hatched, so man can not come beck to this world 
after he has been raised up into the spiritual world. 

7. The Spiritual World, into which man comes after 

death, is not any place in space. It is not here or there; 
but it is a world within the material universe; not 
within as to space, but within as to state, as the soul is 
within the body. It is everywhere contiguous to the 
natural world, but is not continued into it. This relation 
may be illustrated ina slight degree by water ina sponge. 
The water is in every part, yet is separate from it. It is 
aleo like the relation between the soul and the body; for 
as the soul acts upon and pervades every part of the 
body, so the spiritual world acts upon and pervades 
every atom of the material univeree. Spirit is to matter 
what the cause is to its effect. The spiritual world con- 
sists of heaven and hell, and the intermediate state called 
the world of spirits. Every one, immediately after death, 
first comes into the world of spirits. While there, he 
undergoes the judgment, which, with the good, consists 
in the separation of his evil qualities from him, and their 
rejection to hell; and in proportion as this is done, be 
is led by the Lord toward heaven, and becomes associated 
with some society in heaven which is in a similar state 
of good with himself. There he continues to live to 
eternity, in a state of constantly increasing blessednesa. 
The Judgment which the evil man undergoes consists in 
the separation from him of his good qualities, as the 
Scripture says, From him that hath not, shall be taken 
eren that which he seemeth to have—Luke vill. 18 When 
this process of separating the good from the evil is fully 
accomplished, the wicked man chooses to go to hell. 
8. By the Church, in its widest sense, Swedenborgians 
mean all who acknowledge and worship a supreme Being, 
and who live as good a life as they know how. In a leas 
general sense they understand the Church to inclade all 
who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as the only God, 
and live a life according to the Ten Commandments, and 
who acknowledge the Sacred Scriptures to be the Word 
of God. or the Divine Truth itself. 


9. In regard to Baptism and the Holy Supper, it is be- 
lieved that they were instituted by the Lord in lien of 
the various ceremonial rites of the Israelitisb dispensa- 
tion, and that they are significative of spiritual and divine 
things, by which man has conjunction with the Lord and 
with heaven. Baptism is a sign, which is perceived in 
heaven, that the person baptized belongs to the Lord's 
Church, and it is a memorial that he is to be regenerated. 
By the water used in baptiam is signified truth; by its 
application is meant the purifying influence of truth. 
This ordinance was inetituted in place of circumcision 
and the various washings and purifying procesees of the 
Jews. Hence it signifies the cleansing of the soul from 
evil, and at the same time introduction into the Church. 
The Holy Supper was instituted in place of the burnt 
Offerings and sacrifices of the Jewish Church; and it 
represents the appropriation of good and truth from the 
Lord. By the Lord's flesh and the bread are signified 
the divine good; by the blood and the wine are signified 
the divine truth; and by eating the bread and drinking 
the wine are meant their appropriation. 

10. It is according to divine order that there should be 
both civil and ecclesiastical governments. And these 
are related to each other as the internal and the external, 
or as the soul and the body. These two kinds of govern- 
ment must act in harmony; if otherwise, strife and dis- 
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cord are engendered. The Church can not exist where 
civil government is not respected, nor can any civil 
government prosper nniess there be also ecclesiastical 
government. 


IV. HISTORY OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

Swedenborg had not been dead many years before bis 
writings began to be read by a few Englishmen, French- 
men, Germans, and Scandinavians, wbo were sufficiently 
learned to read Latin, in which language the writings of 
the New Church were left by their anthor. In the year 
1788, Robert Hindmarsh, the firat New Church minister, 
was ordained. And in 1789 the first session of the 
General Conference of the New Charch in Great Britain 
was held in London. The organization of the Church in 
America began later the first American minister having 
been ordained in 1798, and the first session of the General 
Convention of the New Jerusalem was held at Phila- 
delphia in 1817. The growth of the New Church in Great 
Britain has been small as regards numbers. there being 
less than a hundred churches in that kingdom; but 
though its growth has been slow. it is increasing in 
strength and influence. The General Convention of the 
New Jerusalem in the United States has grown more 
rapidly. Its organization is very complete, extending to 
every State of the Union. It is made up of four classes 
of members, namely, individuals, societies, associations, 
and ministers. The principal associations are thoee of 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and New York. The largest socie- 
tles are those of Boston, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. The organization of the General Convention 
is so comprehensive that all New Charchmen residing 
within its limits may be represented in it. There is an 
orderly progression from the individual member up to 
the general church. The membership of the New Charch 
in the United States has increased tenfold since the first 
General Convention was held half a century ago. 
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On Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life —Csbania, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.— Hoses iv, 6. 


THH STUDY OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


THe importance of understanding the true 
conditions of health and disease, of knowing 
how to acquire and preserve that healthy 
habit of body which the most tedious and 
costly medical treatment so often fails to re- 
store when once lost, should secure a place 
in general education for the principal max- 
ims of hygiene, and some of those even of 
practical medicine. For those who aim at 
high intellectual cultivation, the study of 
physiology has still greater recommendations, 
and is, in the present state of. advancement of 
the higher studies, a real necessity. The 
practice which it gives in the study of nature 
is such as no other physical science affords in 
the same kind, and is the best introduction to 
the difficult questions of politics and social 
life. Scientific education, apart from profes- 
sional object, is but a preparation for judging 
rightly of man, and of his requirements and 
interests. But to this final pursuit, which has 
been called, par excellence, the proper study of 
mankind, physiology is the most serviceable 
of the sciences, because it is the nearest. Its 
subject is already Man; the same complex and 
manifold being whose properties are not inde- 
pendent of circumstance and immovable from 
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age to age, like those of the ellipse and’ hyper- 
bola, or of sulphur and phosphorus; but are 
infinitely various, indefinitely modifiable by 
art or accident, graduating by the nicest 
shades into one another, and reacting upon 
one another in a thousand ways, so that they 
are seldom capable of being isolated and ob- 
served separately. With the difficulties of the 
study of a being so constituted, the physiolo- 
gist, and he alone among scientific inquirers, 
is already familiar. Take what view we will 
of man as a spiritual being, one part of his 
nature is far more like another than either of 
them is like anything else. In the organic 
world we study mature under disadvantages 
very similar to those which affect the study of 
moral and political phenomena. Our means of 
making experiments are almost as limited, 
while the extreme complexity of the facts 
makes the conclusions of general reasoning 
unusually precarious, on account of the vast 
number of circumstances that conspire to de- 
termine every result. Yet, in spite of these 
obstacles, it is found possible in physiology to 
arrive at a considerable number of well-ascer- 
tained and important truths. This, therefore, 
is an excellent school in which to study the 
means of overcoming similar difficulties else- 
where. It is in physiology, too, that we are 
first introduced to some of the conceptions 
which play the greatest part in the moral and 
social science, but which do not occur at all in 
those of inorganic nature. As, for instance, 
the idea of predisposition and of predisposing 
causes, as distinguished from exciting causes. 
The operation of all moral forces is immensely 
influenced by predisposition. Without that 
element, it is impossible to explain the com- 
monest facts of history and social life. Phys- 
iology is, also, the first science in which we 
recognize the influence of habit; the tendency 
of something to happen again merely because 
it has happened before. From physiology, 
too, we get our clearest notion of what is 
meant by development or evolution. The 
growth of a plant, or animal, from the first 
germ, is the typical specimen of a phenomenon 
which rules through the whole course of man 
and society; increase of function, through ex- 
pansion and differentiation of structure by 
internal forces. I can not enter into the sub- 
ject at greater length; it is enough if I throw 
out hints which may be germs of further 
thought in yourselves. Those who aim at 
high intellectual achievements may be assured 
that no part of their time will be less wasted 
than that which they employ in becoming 
familiar with the methods and with the main 
conceptions of the science of organization and 
life. 

[Mr. Mill uses the term Physiology synony- 
mously with, or instead of, Phrenology. When 
read with this fact in view, the general state- 
ment is correct. One familiar with the whole 
subject might infer that the British statesman 
had studiously avoided the term Phrenology, 
which evidently would have been more appro- 
priate. We should, however, remembcr that 
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Mr. Mill’s positive philosophy inclines him to 
consider mental phenomena more from the 
side of Physiology than from the less material 
side of Phrenology or Psychology.] 
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PaRrastTes.—It is said that all living things 
have their parasites—man, animals, birds, and 
plants are afflicted. But here is something 
about oyster cating extraordinary in British 
waters. One dreadful gourmand has been 
specially stigmatized. The cruel dog-whelk, 
or “ piercer,” is branded as the greatest destroy- 
er of myriads. He ought to be good eating 
himself, he is so tasty in his own food. The 
piercers swarm up like locusts in the spring, 
and are wondrously prolific. They are regu- 
larly hatched from nests; each nest contains 
about 800 eggs, and every egg has forty infant 
demons softly nestled in tiny cysts. These 
spring quickly to maturity, and set to work at 
boring. With an organ wonderfully adapted 
for the purpose, they drill a hole in the shell of 
the young oysters and suck out their luscious 
lives. A legion of crabs follows in the wake of 
the whelk, and these prick out and clear away 
the remnants of the murdered bivalves. At 
Lahillon, near the Ile des Oiseaux, there are 
four men who live in a boat which floats over 
the famous breeding beds below. The duty of 
these four men is to watch the line of march 
taken by the army of piercers. As the boat 
sleeps in its own shadow on the unruffled sur- 
face, they see the young spat floating above 
the sca-weed like white spangles, and then 
descending to its resting-place. Next, a thin 
white line of whelks advances, and the young 
oyster is slain. They gather these whelks at 
low tides, and M. Coste, chief of the ostreacul- 
tural department, records that one man has 
been known to gather fourteen thousand 
whelks in two hours. 

The curculio stings and spoils our plums. Tho 
worm spoils our apples; the flies spoil our 
cheese; and, we suppose, these spoilers are all 
spoiled in their turns. 

—— —äj 

Patsy CurED.—Mr. Jefferson Jackson, abont 
fifty years of age, now living near Ashland, 
Tenn., was badly afflicted with palsy from his 
youth up, shaking and trembling constantly. 
He entered the Southern army, and was in the 
battle of Fort Donelson, and for some time ex- 
posed to a heavy fire from the Federal artillery. 
From that time he has been clear of palsy. 
Question— What cured him ? 

Response. This is surely a singular and in- 
teresting case. Such exposures quite frequently 
make sound men shake, and it is wonderful 
that a life-long palsy should be cured by such 
necessarily great nervous excitement. A fright 
cures hiccoughs, and fear or anger often sus- 
pends pain; and here is a case of chronic palsy 
cured by acute nervous excitement under con- 
ditions which often paralyze the vigor of the 
nervous forces. A satisfactory and scientific 
solution to this strange phenomenon is needed. 
Who can give it? 
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NEW YORK, 


DECEMBER, 1867. 


“ir I might give a hort hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him hia fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dun zeraus presi- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with mankind— 
nelther to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But ff he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then be may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself. - De Fee, 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lrrx ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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VALEDICTORY. 


To-pay the Forty-sixth Volume of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Jie II- 
LUSTRATED is completed. During the 
year we have given the reader between 
two and three hundred engraved portraits 
and other illustrations and sketches of 
prominent characters, with interesting 
biographies. We have given the whole of 
Pope’s inimitable “ Essay on Man,” with 
original illustrations; Rev. Dr. Osgood’s 
discourse on the “The Gospel among 
Animals ;” Hon. Schuyler Colfax’s “ Ed- 
ucation of the Heart;” a capital treatise 
on “ The Phrenological Theory of Man’s 
Organization ;” with orations, sermons, 
and addresses on various topics, including 
a full measure of matter in all the de- 
partments of Ethnology, Phrenology, 
Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, 
and something of Natural History. 

In the always racy department of 
“Our Social Relations” much interest 
has been manifested, and we trust some 
solid instruction has been given. The 
Religious and Psychological portions, we 


are assured, are read with avidity and 


gratitude, 

The poets have enlivened our pages 
with the most beautiful versified senti- 
ments. A full account of our Army and 
Navy has been given, and our new Ter- 
ritory described ; New Books noticed or 
reviewed, and all subjects coming within 
the range of our observation and studies 
have received attention. 

Instead of thirty-six pages each month 
—which were promised—we have given 
since last June FORTY PAGES in every 
number. This is at the rate of 960 oc- 
tavo pages a year. Has the reader had 
his money’s worth? Is he the better 
for having read the PHRENOLOGICALJ OUR- 


Wiss 
we: 
2 — 


NAL? Has it awakened or renewed in 
him the spirit of enterprise or a desire 
for personal and public improvement ? 
Have its teachings been in accordance 


‘with his highest good? Is he more tol- 


erant, more liberal, more generous, and 
at the same time more just, more merci- 
ful, more devotional, more trusting, and 
more hopeful? Has he found words of 
cheer and encouragement in these pages ? 
Has he been warned against the forma- 
tion of bad habits, and against the 
schemes of wicked men? In short, has 
he received an equivalent for the time 
and money thus expended? If yes, then 
our promise and our contract are fulfilled, 
and we are even. So ends our engage- 
ment, aud the subscription-books for 1867 
are forever closed. 

Must we now part to meet no more? 
Are our mutual friendships to be severed ? 
Can we be of no further use or interest to 
each other? Must we give the parting 
hand to those whose familiar names have 
cheered and strengthened us? Spare, O 
spare us this pain from which our heart re- 
coils; we would live always in the esteem 
and affections of our friends. Nor are we 
selfish in this. If we ask attention to 
our science, or a hearing, it is with the 
hope of doing good. We would cry out 
from the house-tops, and warn the un- 
wary against the dangers that beset 
them. We would instruct the young 
and uninformed on important subjects 
not generally taught by others. We 
would encourage self-denial, personal 
discipline, and the subordination of the 
propensities to the intellect and moral 
sentiments. We would point out the 
way in which each should go—the paths 
of temperance, industry, enterprise, edu- 
cation, religion; paths of prosperity, 
peace, and happiness. We feel that our 
life’s work is but just begun; and if 
health and strength be spared us, we 
promise, by the Divine assistance, to re- 
consecrate our entire services to God and 
humanity. 

In conclusion: To those who elect to 
part company with us here, we bid them 
a heartfelt good-bye. We pray that our 
past intercourse may be blessed to our 
mutual good. 

But you, dear reader, are to go on with 
us, are you not? All right. We enter 
your name in our new book for 1868, 
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and doubt not we shall have a “good | 
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time” on our next year’s voyage. Judg- 
ing by the present prompt renewals, we 
shall have as large and as happy a com- 
pany as ever before. “The more the 
merrier.” Bring on your friends! 

— 
OHRISTMAS—ITS HISTORY. 


Crristmaas Day is regarded throughout the 
Christian world as the important day of the 
year, and whether the birth of Christ occurred 
on the twenty-fifth day of December, or a few 
days earlier or later, is a matter of no great 
moment. The significance of setting apart a 
day consists in the fact that all Christians, by 
gencral consent, accept a specified time for the 
celebration of this event. 

In pagan Rome there was a yearly celebration 
called the Saturnalia, or Festival of Saturn, 
which was marked by the prevalence of a 
universal license and merry-making. The 
slaves were then permitted to enjoy a period of 
freedom in speech and behavior; every one 
feasted and rejoiced ; work and business were 
entirely suspended ; houses were decorated with 
laurels and evergreens ; presents were made by 
parents and friends, and all sorts of gamcs and 
amusements were indulged in by the citizens. 
In the early ages of Christianity, its ministers 
frequently experienced difficulty in inducing 
the converts to refrain from indulging in the 
popular amusements which were so largely 
participated in by their pagan neighbors. At 
last convinced, partly by the inefficacy of de- 
nunciations, and partly influenced by the idea 
that the spirit of Christianity might thereby 
be advanced, the Church endeavored to amal- 
gamate, as it were, the old and new religions, 
and sought, by transferring the heathen cere- 
monies to the solemnities of the Christian 
festivals, to make them subservient to the cause 
of religious piety. Engrafted thus on the 
Roman Saturnalia, Christmas festivities re- 
ceived in England further changes and modi- 
fications by having superadded to them, first, 
the Druidical rites and superstitions, and then, 
after the arrival of the Saxons, the various 
ceremonics practiced by the ancient Germans. 
The result has been the strange medley of 
Christian and pagan rites which contribute to 
make up the festivities of the modern Christ- 
mas. Thus ceremonies, rites, and symbols, 
once full of meaning to pagans, have been 
transferred without their meaning to Christians, 
and have come to have an entirely new and 
different signification. This, at least, is true: 
they have come to mean joy at the birth of the 
Saviour, joy in view of his love for mankind, 
joy in burying animosities and reviving friend- 
ship among men, and last, but not least, in 
opening peculiar joy to millions of little folks 
who are not old enough to understand the 
mystcries of mythology or the intricacies of 
theology. 

On the evening of the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember, or Christmas Eve, the Christmas holi- 
day may be said to commence. Sir Walter 
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Scott gives a picture of Christmas Eve in the 
olden time in verse, as ſollows: 

* On Christmas Eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung; 
That only night in all the year 
Raw the etoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel! donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly groen ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron's hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The hoir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner chooec. 
The lord, underogat ing, share 

The vulgar game of post and pair.’ 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the ha»py night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down.” 

The Christmas tree is supposed „to have 
originated in Germany, but it is incorporated 
with the celebration of Christmas in England 
and the United States. In England, it naturally 
comes from German stock, for its princes are 
imported—why not some of their customs? 
In America, especially in New York and 
Pennsylvania, the Germans have dotted the 
land with their happy homes, and have brought 
their Santa Claus, their Arishkinkle—a cor- 
ruption of Christ kindlein, or the Infant Christ 
their Christmas-tree ; and with the German and 
English and the Roman ceremonies, customs, 
and ideas, the result is a day of days with a 
central idea, but with many converging as- 
sociations widespread, rendering the day rich 
in composite symbols centralized upon the one 
great thought, Messiah—God with us! 

Hanging up the stocking, for Santa Claus to 
fill with good things for the good, and rods for 
the bad, is of German origin; and when the 
doors of the parlor are opened, and the bright 
eyes and palpitating hearts of the little ones 
come in to see what the Christmas-tree bears 
for them, who can estimate the joy that belts 
the Christian world on this great anniversary 
of the year? 

Many of the grotesque ceremonies of ancient 
time have been laid aside, but all that was 
sweet and rich has been cherished and ripened, 
bringing light to the dark corners of the world, 
and awaking joy in thousands of hearts whose 
sorrows had else made them feel cstranged 
from men and forgotten of God. As in old 
pagan times, when Christianity was in its in- 
fancy, Christmas had its abuses, so at present 
it is, with many, the occasion of dissipation 
and evil. We have sometimes been amazed 
that men who are celebrating Christmas with 
such hilarity and zeal, should so far forget the 
commands of the Saviour whose birth they 
celebrate, as to violate all the precepts of the 
religion he came to establish, by drunkenness, 
wrangling, aud other excesses. Let us hope 
that all our readers will remember that Christ- 
mas means forgiveness of enemies; the lifting 
up and encouragement of those who are bowed 
down; the ministrations of mercy to those 
who are in need; the deepening and re-estab- 
lishment of friendships and affcctions, and the 
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remembrance that He whose birth is celebrated 
requires pureness of life und correctness of 
conduct, as weli as faith in his mission, and an 
adherence to religious services. Let this be a 
day when bad habits shall be abandoned, and 
good habits entered upon, that the Christ may 
be to us salvation indeed, as well as in uame. 
Let each of us contribute, by word and by 
deed, something, be it little or much, toward 
bettering the condition of those around and 
among us; and it will be to all, what we wish 
it may be, dear reader, to you end yours, A 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS, 


— 2 — 


SEPARATING FAMILIES. 


WE are not, dear reader, about to discuss 
this painful subject from a European point of 
view, though hundreds of families in the old 
country are daily separated—of course, with 
them, it is voluntary—from loving friends and 
dear old homes; nor are we to argue the ques- 
tion from a Southern point of view, in which 
masters and servants, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, were sometimes forcibly 
separated; we purpose a few remarks on the 
desirableness, nay, the necessity, of separating 
families here in the United States of Amcrica. 

We often hear it said by affectionate mothers, 
that they would work until their fingers blec, 
their bodies were unclothed, and their stom- 
achs empty, before they would be separated 
from their children ; as though it were a bless- 
ing to the little ones to be kept in such pov- 
erty rather than to be placed in some chari- 
table institution, or in a childless family, where 
they would be well fed, clothed, and educated. 
And with all deference to this natural instinct 
on the part of the mother for the personal 
protection and care of her child, and not only 
conceding, but claiming this to be the duty of 
every one whose circumstances will permit it, 
we must frankly state that, in many cases, the 
condition of the child would be vastly im- 
proved by being taken away from its parents 
and placed in other hands. 

For example: here is a dissipated, poverty- 
stricken father, who not only makes no 
provision for his family, but leaves the care 
of several children to his wife, whose hard 
earnings, perhaps, are scarcely sufficient to 
keep body and soul together. In such a case, 
the children should be taken away and placed 
in a better home. It is for the interest of a 
community to see that all its members are put 
in the way of improvement and beneficial de- 
velopment, that each be fed, clothed, educated, 
and cared for; and there are hundreds, nay, 
thousands of cases, where this will not be done 
if left with these almost, if not quite, pauper 
parents. If kept together in such families, the 
children grow up dirty, ignorant, little sav- 
ages, without intellectual, moral, and social 
culture, and they become thieves, libertines, 
prostitutes, or something worse; whereas if 
they had been placed under proper influences, 
they would have become useful members of 
society. 
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In this view of the case, we are convinced 
that every good citizen should have a voice in 
this matter; and that while we should con- 
sider the feelings of the parents, we should 
also consider the interests of the children; and 
when they can not He properly provided for at 
home, it is clearly the duty of society to put 
them in the way of being properly cared for. 
There are to-day large numbers in our country, 
who occupy leading positions in society, who 
were forcibly separated from their parents in 
early youth and placed in the kind keeping of 
guardians ; or who were apprenticed to thrifty 
farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants. Nor are there few who played the 
Ben Franklin act, and left home in boyhood 
without the consent of parents, and, escaping 
dissipation and the other vicious temptations 
of life, and baving correct habits, right mo- 
tives, and perseverance, came up and made 
themselves men of mark. 

s It is the affections which often blind the eyes 
of parents to the best interests of their chil- 
dren; but we would not do aught to produce 
alienation, or unsettle the minds of youth when 
they are in the way of improvement at home. 
We believe in every mother’s nursing and car- 
ing for her child, and in every father’s putting 
his son in the way of the best development of 
body and mind. This is simply his duty. But 
where the conditions are such that this can not 
ne done at home, then we propose separation 
and adoption. 

Reader, are you a middle-aged man, or are 
you advanced into ripe old age? look back to 
your youth, even to your childhood, and con- 
sider whether it would not have been better 
for you had you becn transplanted from your 
half-starved home to a more thrifty family, 
whether it would not have been better for you, 
and whether you would not have made life a 
still greater success by having had a better 
start? and you, who were nursed in the lap of 
luxury, cradled on a bed of roses, petted, pam- 
pered, and indulged, whether, even in this 
case, you would not have become more of a 
man had you, early in life, been thrown on 
your own resources ? 

There are extremes both ways, and it is the 
happy medium that should be sought by one 
and all. Let not your affections stand in the 
way of the interests of your children; remem- 
ber that your own poor home—calling it sweet 
don’t make it so—may in reality be only a bar- 
ren pasture, in which yourser can not obtain the 


means wherewith to grow into the full stature 


of aman. Be not afraid of transplanting into 
broader fields and deeper soil, where, taking 
root, instead of becoming a shrunken shrub, 
you may become a magnificent human tree, 
whose branches shall spread in all directions, 
and whose spirit — the better part—shall 
always incline “onward and upward.” Then, 
in realizing your own limited sphere—your 
own lost oppartunity of the past—set aside all 
selfish considerations, and let your first duty 
be, to provide good and comfortable homes for 
your children. 
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READING FOR YOUTH. 

IN a government like ours, where its sta- 
bility and prosperity depend upon the intelli- 
gence of the citizens, it is important in the 
highest degree that the yéuth of both sexes 
receive that course of education and training 
that will best fit them for the discharge of 
their duties, both as citizens and as Christians. 
While tree schools are scattered all over the 
northern section of our country, dispensing 
their blessings to all classes in such a manner 
as no other country in the world is blessed, 
we can not ignore the fact, that the parental 
and social training of our youth, according to 
our advantages and opportunities, is neglected 
perhaps to a greater extent than any other 
Christian nation in the world. 

The Icelanders are socially and parentally 
better trained than any people we know of in 
history, and the results are apparent in their 
intercourse and dealing with one another soci- 
ally, religiously, and politically. 

To select a proper course of reading for 
youth after they are able to comprehend writ- 
ten language sufficiently, is an important but 
often a sadly neglected duty. The cheapness 
und abundance of Wlrature at the present 
day has placed within the reach of youth an 
amount of literature the adaptation of which 
to their needs is very questionable. The taste 
for works of fiction, for trash and light read- 
ing, amounts almost to a mania among us. 
Our boys and girls seize upon and devour with 
avidity most of the light reading they get into 
their hands, to their permanent injury. 

Many religious parents wisely forbid the 
reading of one kind; but often, unwittingly, 
allow it to run to an extreme in another. 
The great majority of the books in our Sun- 
day-school libraries are light fiction; and 
their excessive reading, like the other class, is 
positively injurious. 

We know boys and girls—more of the latter 
than of the former, however—who devour all 
such books that come in their way. Such 
reading acts upon the mind as stimulants do 
upon the body; they excite the mind to an 
improper and undue activity, fill it with pic- 
tures and phantasies, not of the real, but 
wholly of the ideal and the untrue; they 
keep it stretched to its utmost tension in an 
improper direction, till it is worn and sinks as 
if from a slow poison. We have seen it mani- 
fest itself in the eye, and in the features, and 
in the actions of the body, until the whole 
physical being was in perfect sympathy with 
the mental system. 

We do not decry or oppose works of fiction, 
but they should be left to a mature age, and 
then be judiciously selected. 

Perhaps the best course of reading, in con- 
junction with the Bible and religious instruc- 
tions, from the ages of twelve and fourteen, 
are standard historical writings of our own 
and of other countries—Parley’s, Irving's, 
Bancroft’s, Prescott’s, and others of the same 
kind. The popular writings of Irving, Ma- 


caulay, etc., can properly be left to a maturer 
age. The papers and news of the day should 
not be neglected. The best thoughts of our 
popular writers are given to the public in our 
magazines, and should not be overlooked. 
One of the best magazines of the day is the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
should be found on the table of every family 
in the land. We know of no journal, in all 
our acquaintance with literature, that we can 
more safely commend. We know of none 
where will be found a happier and better com- 
bination of the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good. Rich in thought and replete with in- 
struction, it elevates and ennobles, and leaves 
all who seek improvement better and happier 
for its monthly visits.— Greencastle (Pa.) Pilot. 
{We are certainly very much obliged for 
this high compliment, as well as for the very 
excellent advice, so concisely given, in the 
article quoted, and which we thought well 
worthy re-publication. For the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL we can only claim 
an honest endeavor to make its pages useful to 
its readers. We regard our premises correctly 
based on the constitution of man, and we rea- 
son and teach from this basis. Our views, 80 
far as we can learn, are in accordance with 
science and revelation. We think them right.] 


A LASTING PRESENT. 


Durme the holidays—Christmas and New 
Year's — good, generous-hearted people will 
puzzle their minds over the thousands of ob- 
jects offered as presents, seeking the most suit- 
able, each for his or her lover, friend, or com- 
panion. One will exhibit his taste by sending 
something good to eat—it may be a chicken, a 
turkey, a pig, or a box or basket of fruit. An- 
other will send his friend wine, another cigars, 
according to the supposed preference of the re- 
cipient. But these are not “ lasting presents.” 
One will buy jewelry or fancy clothing; an- 
other a writing-desk, with pens, ink, paper, 
wax, mucilage, etc. These things are useful, 
and tend to call out the faculties of the one 
who uses them. Another will select a choice 
book, or a library, in which all the family may 
participate, not only now, but for years and 
years to come. This is what may be called a 
lasting present. Another very appropriate and 
welcome present is a useful magazine. Hay- 
ing perused a useful journal for a time, one 
comes to wish all his friends to have the benefit 
of its teachings, and accordingly forms a club 
on his own account, and orders copies for the 
year to five, ten, or more, including himself, at 
wholesale rates. The recipient on receiving a 
receipt for a year’s subscription from the pub- 
lisher often wonders who ordered it sent, his 
or her heart throbbing with gratitude to the 
unknown giver. Last year we had many such 
orders for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
we now look for their renewal. The charita- 
bly disposed may do good service by placing a 
copy in the reading-room of every Young Men's 
Christian Association, and medical, mercantile, 
hospital, and other public libraries. 
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Reader, if you have not yet bestowed all | 
your New Year's charities; if you think well 
of it, suppose you head a list, and either pass 
it around for signers, or hand it to an energetic, | 
enterprising person who will order ten or tren | 
ty copies sent to so many wortby persons who | 
can not afford to subscribe on their own ac- 
count! This would be a service of love and 
usefulness, which in its cffects on the readers 
would be LastTine. Try it. 


— — — 
THB TO- BE PREBSIDENT. 


THE political quack doctors all over the 
land are busy feeling the public pulse, trying 
to determine whom the people will or will 
not have to serve or rule them. One party 
names McClellan and Lee as likely to unite 
the politically dissevered sections. Grant and 
Lee are also spoken of. So are Johnson and 
Fessenden; while a comic counselor names 
Greeley and Davis as combining all the ele- 
ments of radicalism and conservatism, includ- 
ing every complexion, white, black, yellow, 
and red. Another names Mr. Bennett, Sr., of 
the N. Y. Herald, from Aberdeen, and Mr. 
Douglass, orator, from Rochester. It is stated 
that Mr. Douglass declines. Seriously, why 
not have a regard for the dignity of the nation, 
and place in the Presidential chair a man of 
education and character? We want a STATES- 
MAN—not a tailor or a tinker. We are not 
political partisans. Voters are now AMERI- 
cans. With such well-tried men as Messrs, 
Chase, Stanton, Colfax, Wilson, Harland, and 
the like, we shall not put up with those of 
less culture ability, dignity, and power. Let 
the tobacco-smokers, whisky-drinkers, the 
boxers and the gamblers, have places adapted 
to their qualifications. When we can, let us 
have the “ RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 


—— — — 


A WIcKED Joxz.—An Alliance correspond- 
ent of the Canton (O.) Repository relates the 
following: Some weeks ago there was a danc- 
ing party given for the benefit of the Fenians, 
on the outskirts of the town, and several of 
the ladies had little babies, whose noisy per- 
versity required too much attention to allow 
their mas to enjoy the “hop.” A number 
of gallant young men volunteered to guard the 
infantry while the ladies engaged in the “ breek- 
down.” No sooner had the mothers left their 
cherubs in the hands of the mischievous wretch- 
es, than they stripped the darlings and chang- 
ed their clothes, giving the apparel of one to 
another. The dance over, the mothers each 
took, as they thought, her own baby, and hur 
riedly left the scene of gayeties, and started to 
their homes, several miles apart, being far on 
the way before the “peep-o’-day.” On the fol- 
lowing day there was a tremendous row in the 
settlement. “Mothers discovered that a single 
night had changed the sex of their babies, and 
then commenced some of the tallest female 
pedestrianism. Living miles apan it required 
two days to unmix the little cherubs, and re- 
quired as many weeks to restore the mothers 
to their naturally sweet dispositions. 
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A OHAPTER OF CRIME. 


BRIDGET DURGAN. 


The following phrenological statement is from a descrip- 

tion of this netortnnete woman, which was furnished ns 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, a lady well known for her inter- 

est in Phrenology and reformatory measures generally. 


“A vist to New Brunswick, N. J., afforded 
me an opportunity to see Bridget Durgan, the 
murderess of Mrs. Correll, whose case has 
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BRIDGET DURGAN. 

excited a great deal of interest, and even ma- 

levolence, in the public mind. A brief account 

| of the miserable girl may not be without interest 
| to your readers. 

3 It has been my practice for many years to 

| visit the prisons in various parts of the country, 

not from a morbid and idle curiosity, but that 

| Imay the better understand my own sex in 

every aspect in which they may be placed. 

Those who form their opinion of women from 
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CRIPINO CADENZ A. 


what they may see of them in the domestic or 
social relation, or in fashionable life, base their 
judgment of them upon very meager and in- 
adequate grounds. I have sometimes discerned 
a true, noble womanhood amid poverty, misery, 
and even in prison cells. 

In the scale of human intelligence Bridget 
Durgan was on the very lowest level. She had 
cunning and ability to conceal her real actions; 
and so have the fox, the panther, and many 
inferior animals. whose instincts are not more 


clearly defined than were those of Bridget 
Durgan. 
I found the girl seated close to the door of 


-her cell, where I am told she invariably sat; 


and by her manner and looks I think she did 
this from a secret, indefinable dread—it may 
be of herself. She was neat in person, her hair 
combed close to her head, which gave the ob- 
server an opportunity to notice her strong 
animal organization. She was large in the 
base of the brain, where Destructiveness and 
Secretiveness are located by phrenologists, 
while the whole region of intellect, ideality, 
and moral sentiment was small. Her texture, 
temperament, all were coarse; hair coarse and 
scanty, forehead naturally corrugated and low, 
nose concave and square at the nostrils, leaving 
a very long upper lip. 

The jaws were large and heavy, but the 
mouth small. I think another such a mouth 
would not be found in ten thousand—narrow 
gums, cat-like in shape, with pointed teeth. 
The whole person was heavy, inclined to full- 
ness, and the hands large, coarse, and somehow 
had a dangerous look, for hands, as well as 
faces, have expression. 

I looked . upon Bridget Durgan without 
prejudice, and I describe her without exag- 
geration. She was born without moral re- 
sponsibility, just as much as the tiger or the 
wolf is so born; and the question naturally 
arises, what was the duty of a wise, humane, 
and just legislator in her case? That she was 
dangerous to a community might have been 
easily seen before she steeped her hands in 
blood. That she ought never to be permitted 
to prey upon it again is no less evident. But 
whether it were right to take such an irrespon- 
sible, morally idiotic creature, and she a wom- 
an, whose sex had no voice in making the laws 
under which she suffered, and hang her by the 
neck, is a question for our advanced civiliza- 
tion to consider. 

It is most probable that when Bridget and 
her accomplice first made their attempt at the 
house of Dr. Correll, their object was to rob; 
but, having been detected, and perhaps resisted, 
by the unfortunate deceased, Bridget’s ferocious 
instincts at once took fire, and she then had no 
more power to resist them than a tiger rolling 
itself in the blood of its prey. 

I consider her case one of deep and painful 
interest, and hope that one so well defined may 
lead the public mind to a consideration of the 
question of capital punishment. . To me it is a 
cruel relic of a barbarism which ought to be 
expunged from our legal code; but there are 
many points besides this upon which our peo- 
ple need great and thorough investigation.” 

Bridget was born in Sligo Co., Ireland, and 
ran away from her parents after stealing money 
to pay her passage to America. In this coun- 
try she was employed as a domestic in several 
families successively until her engagement by 
Dr. Correll, the fiendish murder of whose wife 
brought her so quickly, while but a young 
woman, to the gallows. 

Mary Gilroy, whose portrait we present with 


Durgan’s, is the servant who was arrested at 
the instance of Bridget Durgan as being in her 
confidence with reference to the murder of 
Mrs. Correll. Her organization is evidently a 
coarse and deficient one, but it was not shown 
on the trial that she was actually cognizant of 
Durgan’s intentions. 


MARY GILROY. 


THE CADENZA TRAGEDY. 


It is no willing task on our part to record 
deeds of atrocious criminality. In fact. we 
avoid them; but of late so many murders have 
clustered together, and cast their fell shadow 
on the soil of so many different States, that we 
feel constrained to notice them. 

In connection with Durgan we print the 
portraits of Cripino and Matilda Cadenza, ne- 
groes, the former of whom, while in a fit of 
jealous rage, murdered the latter, his wife. 


— —— — 


MATILDA CADENZA. 


Cripino is but nineteen years of age, and has 
the reputation of being an excitable and pas- 
sionate person. His portrait is not attractive, 
but his low-toned morality is due to lack of 
proper culture and guidance, rather than to 
special organie irregularity. The woman has 
a rather pleasant expression and a better head. 
She is said to have 
ful and industrious; and contributed chiefiy to 


the support of the household b 


en of quiet habits, peace- 
7 “ taking in 
washing” for gentlemen and families. For the A 


portraits we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
proprietors of the New York Dispatch. 
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TURKEY AND ITS SULTAN 
——:0; — 
OF all the royal personages who honored the 
Paris Exposition with their presence, none 
commanded more attention than the Sultan of 
Turkey. Napoleon and his wife Eugenie strove 
to do him special honor; and if the accounts 
given by journalists of the incidents which oc- 
curred during the Oriental visit in Paris be 
worthy of credit, Abdul Aziz Khan, Com- 
mander of the Faithful and Chief of all the 
Mohammedans, was féted, caressed, and lion- 
ized in a style well calculated to impress his 
Grand Seigniorship with the notion that he 
was the most important character of the age. 
Whether the wily Emperor of the French had 
in view some grand political or diplomatic 
scheme, or whether the Eastern question as- 
sumed colossal proportions with the advent of 
the Turk, we are not sufficiently skilled in the 
under currents of European diplomacy to say. 
At any rate the Sultan's visit to Paris and Lon- 


don brought so prominently before the public | 


the subject of Turkey and its relations, that 


we have been induced to give a little space in 


our JOURNAL to their consideration. The visit 
of the sovereign of Turkey is remarkable for 
having no historical precedent. It is the first 
time that the supreme head of the followers of 
Mohammed left his seat of government for a 
friendly visit to his Christian neighbors. As it 
is not many years since the Sultan was admit- 
ted into the brotherhood of European monarchs, 
and his cis-Hellespontine subjects into the 
comity of European nations, this visit may be 
regarded as an act in confirmation of his 
cordial appreciation of the dignity allotted to 
him. His religious belief offered barriers 
and restrictions which had to be broken through 
or removed before the brother of Mohammed 
could practically entertain the design of tread- 
ing on Christian soil. It is said that before he 
could set out on his journey, he was obliged to 
obtain a special dispensation from the chief 
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Mohammedan authorities, which would render 
his undertaking legitimate according to the 
precepts of the Koran. A brief glance at the 
history of the Sultan of Turkey will be in- 
teresting. 

Abdul Aziz Khan, styled in the language of 
the Orient, Commander of the Faithful and 
Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, is the thirty- 
second sovereign of the line of Othman, Chief 
of the Oguzian Tartars and founder of the 
Turkish Empire, and he is the twenty-sixth 
since Mohammed II. took Constantinople and 
made it his capital. He is the second son of 
Sultan Mahmoud, historically famous for ex- 
terminating the Janizaries, and brother of the 
last Sultan, Abdul Medjid, whom he succeeded 
in June, 1861, pursuant to a Turkish law which 
provides that a brother of a Sultan shall suc- 
ceed him in the occupancy of the throne be- 
fore his own children. 


Abdu! Aziz was born in February, 1830, the 
1245th year of the Hegira, or Mohammed's 
flizht from Mecca. Previous to his assumption 
of the digniiy of royalty he was but little 
known, having been obliged to live in retire- 
ment. He was then occupied in agricultural 
pursuits, directing the details of a farm on the 
banks of the Bosphorus. His reign thus far 
has been characterized by measures tending to 
improve vastly the financial condition of his 
empire and the social relations of his subjects. 
Among these measures stand prominently the 
introduction of a metallic currency, the break- 
ing up of the seraglio, the promotion of 
equality among all his subjects, whether Mus- 
sulmen or not, and permitting foreigners to 
acquire land and hold it in his dominions. 
The policy exhibited by the present Sultan 
toward Christians is very liberal when cont- 
pared with the harsh treatment they have 
generally received from his predecessors. In 
character, Abdul Aziz is said to be mild and 
courteous. He is of medium stature, but stout 
and heavily built. From the features we 
gather the impression that for energy and 
activity he is not remarkable. The perceptives 
about the median line are well developed, and 
the eyes indicate a fullness of the organ of 
Language; but there is a heaviness, a lack of 
nervous vigor in the face, the result, perhaps, 
of the life of indolent ease so long associated 
with Oriental rule and despotic privilege. He 
doubtless loves his ease and good cheer, but 
possesses sufficient benevolence and reason to 
appreciate the good results ofan act of clemency 
and liberality. The fez cap covers so effect- 
ually the major portion of the head, that we 
are unable to predicate aught of his moral, re- 
ligious, and semi - intellectual faculties. We 
must leave it to be inferred from his adminis- 
tration of the government of what nature and 
development they are. 8 

The Ottoman Empire, called by the Turks 
Osmanli Vilayeti, includes large portions of the 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Turkey 
Proper is partly in Europe and partly in Asia, 
and is under the direct rule of the Sultan, 
while there are numerous dependent and 
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tributary states, governed 
either by their own princes or 
by appointees of the Sultan. 
The most important of these 
dependencies is Egypt, tlie 
viceroy of which, Ismail Pacha, 
who has become distinguished 
for the facilities afforded in 
promoting commercial rela- 
tions in and through his terri- 
tory. That portion of Turkey 
Proper with which the civiliz- ; -; 
ed world is most familar, is if} 
situated on the continent of Wii 
Europe, and comprises an area 
of 203,484 square miles, and is 
the smaller of the two sections. 
[ts principal city, and, indeed, 
the principal city of the Tur- 
kish Empire, is Constantino- 
ple, which is celebrated for its 
commerce and mixed popula- 
tion. It is the center of trade 
between the Orient and Eu- 
rope, and there can be seen in 
strange association the yellow 
Chinaman, the swarthy Arab, 
the tall Armenian, the cun- 
ning Hindoo, the majestic 
Greek, the keen-eyed Jew, the — 
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STREET SCENE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


martial Albanian, the dusky Congo, and, in [ Osmanlis are generally well formed, robust, 


fine, a sprinkling of nearly every nation on the 
earth’s surface, with all their variety of costume 
and peculiarity. The grand feature of interest 
to the stranger in Constantinople is the bazaars, 
a city of covered shops ; street after street con- 
tinuing to open before him, where the richest 
fabrics of the world are exposed for sale, each 
species in its own bazaar— Kashmir shawls and 
Chinese and India silks, brilliant jewelry, glit- 
tering arms, embroidered robes, slippers, fezes, 
etc. 

The commerce of Turkey is extensive, and 
under the influence of judicial regulations, in- 
troduced in great part by the present sovereign, 
is rapidly increasing. The exports and im- 
ports collectively during the past year exceed 
$600,000,000. Among the most prominent of 
the productions, manufactured and otherwise, 
of the country are wax, figs, olive oil, morocco, 
carpets, dyes, wool, meerschaum clay, tobacco, 
sponges, glass, cutlery, and gums. 

The trading interests of Turkey are much 
retarded for the want of facilities of internal 
transportation. The Government, recognizing 
this lack, is pushing forward the formation of 
new roads and the laying down of railways. 

The population of European Turkey is es- 
timated at about 16,000,000, while the entire 
population of the Ottoman Empire is nearly 
40,000,000. It would be difficult to conceive 
& more mixed and heterogencous aggregation 
of races than that comprised under the rule of 
the Sultan. There are the Osmanlis, the rul- 
ing race, the Turkomans, the Greeks, the Ar- 
menians, the various Slavic races, the Wallachs, 
the Albanians, the Arabs, the Jews, the Franks, 
the Koords, the Gipsies, besides Tartars, Cir- 
cassians, Copts, Nubians, Berbers, etc. The 
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and intelligent. They are courteous and 
generous in disposition, but inclined to indo- 
lence and luxury. In the prosecution of busi- 
ness enterprises they are surpassed by the 
Armenians, Grecks, and Jews. 

The soil of Turkey in Europe is for the most 
part exceedingly rich and prolific, but agricul- 
ture is in a depressed state, owing to the little 
attention, comparatively, which it commands 
from the people. The implements of husbandry 
now in use are primitive and rude, very little 
improvement having been made in their manu- 
facture during the past 3,000 years. Notwith- 
standing the imperfect cultivation, the crops of 
grain, cotton, and tobacco are large, such is 
the fertility of the soil. 

The nature of the government is a pure des- 
potism ; the Sultan, though possessing nomin- 
ally absolute power, is really less the ruler than 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the Chief of the Ulemas, 
who is at the head of the judicial and religious 
systems of the country, and has the right to 
object to any of the Sultan’s decrees. The 
established religion is Mohammedanism, but 
all sects are now tolerated. Besides, a Mussul- 
man can now change his religion, whereas be- 


‘fore 1856 such change was made a capital 


offense, and followed !-; 1 summary death. 

No special measures were taken for the in- 
tellectual improvement of the nation until 1847, 
when a definite system of education was in- 
augurated. There are now schoolsand colleges 
adapted for the different departments of scho- 
lastic training, and all are established ona free 
basis. Parents are required to send their chil- 
dren to school on attaining the age of six 
years. 

The Turkish, or properly the Osmanli, litera- 


ture is so composite, or rather Persian, in its 
nature, like the language, that it can not be said 
to possess a distinctive character; yet it is rich 
in history, poetry, and medieval philosophy. Its 
golden age was that period which comprised 
the reigns of Solyman the Magnificent and his 
son Selim. Then the most distinguished of 
Turkish historians and pocts flourished, and 
their peculiarities of composition and style are 
considered modcls of excellence by the Turkish 
literati of the present day. The Turks have 
striven, as it were, to render their language an 
echo of the Persian in its different literary 
aspects. They have done little toward the 
grammatical construction and systematic ar- 
rangement of the Osmanli tongue proper, hut 
have accomplished much in these respects for 
the Arabic and Persian. The printing press 
was introduced early in the 18th century, and 
since that time the work of publishing ſoreign 
and native books has been actively carried on. 

The recent history of the Ottoman Empire 
has been much marred by the rigorous and cruel 
measures directed against the Greeks, a people 
possessing still, in a great measure, the heroic 
and indomitable spirit of their illustrious an- 
cestors, and whom Turkish oppression has in- 
cited again and again to open revolt. The 
Cretan insurrection now in progress is main- 
tained chiefly by Greeks anxious for independ- 
ence and separate civil and religious nation- 
ality. 

The Crimean war, in which France and Eng- 
land united with Turkey against Russian ag- 
gression on the latter, served to break through 
the barriers of prejudice and to overcome the 
antagonism which had been previously enter- 
tained by the civil and religious policy of 
Turkey toward the Christian nations of Europe. 
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From that time there has been a continued im- 
provement in the social and civil interests of 
the Turks. 

The civilizing influences of improved com- 
mercial relations with the great European 
powers has produced, and will continue to pro- 
duce, changes for the better in that semi-ex- 
clusive country. The trade in female slaves 
has been in a great measure discontinued, and 
the institution of the harem is almost a thing 
of the past. Laws of a mild character are 
taking the places of old and oppressive regula- 
tions, and the arts, sciences, and manufactures 
are developing rapidly under a more and more 
liberal patronage. The Osmanlis have a country 
rich in resources, and favorably located in the 
very track of Asiatico-European trade; and 
they have but to rise to a fall appreciation of 
their native advantages to take, ere long, a 
national position which shall command the re- 
spect of the world. 
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“MY PROFESSION.” 
FOR OUR YOUTHFUL READERS. 


„WELL, Master Theodore, Tm glad to see 
you so bright and early this morning.” 

“ Halloo, Farmer Jay,’ was the not alto- 
gether respectful answer. “I’ve come after 
some eggs. How many hundred dozen can 
you spare?“ The city boy and the country 
man—the former in his buggy, and the latter 
standing in his garden and leaning on his hoc 
—eyed each other fora moment. At last the 
farmer replied : 

“How many do you want?“ 

“Oh, any quantity—all you want to sell,” 
replied young Theodore Wright. 

“But eggs are high now, said the farmer, 
quizzically. 

“T know it—but we put down a great many 
—not the price, but the eggs. The price is noth- 
ing to us, for my father has the rocks.” 

„% And he’s harder than rocks,” said the far- 
mer to himself, “ whenever money is wanted 
for the poor, but no man could be more gener- 
ous to his own body than he is. Well, gener- 
osity, even when it leans the wrong way, is 
better than no generosity at all.” Then rous- 
ing from his revery, he asked, with a roguish 
smile on his face, “ About how many dozen 
can you afford to buy ?” 

„All you can spare, I said,” replied young 
Wright, with a great show of importance, and 
money too, for he opened his purse and began 
to unroll some bank bills. 

] can let you have twelve dozen. It’s a big 
pile—but then I see you have a big pile of bills 
there.” 

“Yes, and as soon as its gone, another will 
take its place.” 

And did you earn all that!“ 

“Earn!” replied the boy, much astonished 
at the question; and he added, boastingly, “ I 
never earned a dollar in my life. My father 
is a rich man, and I thought every one 
knew it” 

It was evident from the humorous twinkle 
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of Farmer Jay’s eye that he knew all about 
the young man’s father, and qite as much 
about the son, but he continued to draw out 
the boy. 

“ How was it with your ancestors, Mr. Theo- 
dore ?” he asked. 

“ My grandfather was rich. He drove splen- 
did horses, and lived in elegant style. My 
great-grandfathcr, too, was just as well off. I 
don’t know of a relative, on my father’s side, 
who wasn't rich.” 

Then money runs in your family, don't it?” 

“ So it seems,” replied Theodore, supposing 
the farmer to be filled with admiration of him 
aud all his moneyed relations. 

„How far back can you remember, young 
man ?” 

“Oh, not very far, of course, for Tm only 
sixteen years old—but I remember my grand- 
father, and I know he had more money than 
he knew what to do with. And I’ve often 
heard my father say, that as far back as he 
could remember, there was no poverty in the 
family.” * 

“And did any of them earn their riches?” 
blandlyv, but pointedly, asked the farmer. 

“They never worked much,” was the an- 
swer. “A great deal of their money was left 
to them by rich relatives, father says, and the 
rest came easy enough, for everything they 
touched turned to gold.” 


“Ts that so?” exclaimed the farmer, with an 
air of great surprise. “ Well, now, with all 
your money, it will be difficult for you to de- 
cide upon a profession.” 

“ No, sir, it won’t. I calculate to be a gen- 
tleman, and live on my father’s money. I 
might as well do that as to make myself old 
with work. My father is worth five hundred 
thousand dollars, and I think he can afford to 
let his son choose the profession of a gentle- 
man. No man is fool enough to work when 
he needn't, and Tm sure there won't be the 
slightest need of my working.” 


„Five hundred thousand dollars!’ Is that 
so?” once more exclaimed the farmer. “ Well, 
you have a remarkable pedigree, and your an- 
cestors have been high up in the world. As to 
my relations, I can’t say much. One of them 
was very high in position, but he was disgraced 
at last, and in consequence of it [ve had to 
work hard all my days.” 


“What was his name?” asked Theodore, 
looking pitifully at the farmer. 

Just then the basket of eggs was brought out, 
and as Farmer Jay put it in the buggy, he 
leaned forward, and in an under-tone, said: 
“Tl tell you his name. It was—Adam.” 

Theodore looked rather confused, as Mr. 
Jay continued, without changing his tone or 
the expression of his face, He was doing most 
splendidly in the world. His garden was more 
magnificent than any garden [ve ever heard of, 
but he misbehaved sadly, and had to take his 
wife and leave. As the result of it all, I’ve 
had to work; but I've tilled my farm until I'm 
pretty well rid of the ‘ thorns and thistles, and, 
besides this, the work has done me good—so I 
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don't lay up anything against my unworthy 
pfogenitor.” 

Theodore Wright tried to laugh, but he was 
so mortified to think that he didn’t “ smell the 
rat” sooner, his daugh was forced. The story 
had been told at his expense, and it only made 
matters worse to hear the farmer say : 

“Why, my boy, it’s a true story, and the 
only way I recovered from my great ancestor's 
disgrace was by working as hard as I could, 
and not trying to dodge.the curse. If there is 
any man within five thousand miles of here 
who can eat heartier, or sleep sounder, or 
boasts of better health, Td like to have him 
call on me and show himself.” 

Theodore had grown restless, and wouldn't 
have stayed five minutes after the conclusion 
of the story of Adam, but Mr. Jay had treated 
him to plums, and while he was eating he was 
obliged to listen. 

Now, young man,” began the farmer again, 
“Tve heard all you've said, and you must hear 
all I have to say. If you don't expect to have 
any other profession than that of fishing money 
out of your father’s pockets and spending it, 
you are making your arrangements to be just 
nobody; and when you come crawling out of 
the little end of the horn at last, you'll be so 
small you can’t be seen with the naked eye. 
This is plain talk, my boy, but I owe it to you, 
just as I owe everybody a kindness when I 
have a chance to show one. I'm very sorry 
for boys who have rich fathers, for rich men 
are not always wise, and their sons too often 
talk as you have talked to me to-day. You 
have boasted that you never earned a dollar in 
your life, and it is evident that you are laying 
your plans never to earn one, for you ‘calcu- 
late, you say, ‘to live on your father’s money, 
and not make yourself old with work.’ You 
think that money is the making of a man. 
Well, so it is. It too often makes a fool of him, 
and it always does when it stands between him 
and some useful employment. Now, my ad- 
vice to you is to change your calculations and 
make different arrangements. Don't look to 
your father’s money for respectability or for 
support when you get to he a man, and look 
out sharp that it don’t lead you to choose the 
profession of a gentleman.” = 

Theodore was suddenly “in a hurry to get 
home with the eggs,” and he drove off, not 
only with the eggs, but with several new ideas 
—ideas that ere this, it is to be hoped, have led 
him to decide upon some other profession than 
that of “an unoccupied gentleman,” 
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Mora Grow TH.— Why should the student 
be taught that, in dynamics, the power must 
be greater than the inertia, and in statics, that 
the resistance must be equal to the press- 
ure; and yet not be taught, so as to feel a far 
livelier consciousness of its truth, that the 
quantum of energy must exceed the maximum 
of obstacle, or no heroic enterprise will ever 
be achieved; and that moral principle must 
grow as temptation grows, or we are swept to 
ruin ?— Horace Mann. 
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OLIVER OROMWELL — HIS LIFE 
AND OHARAOTER. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


“Pat your trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” 

ELIZABETH and CROMWELL! How well 
their names class together! How well the 
missions they represent! Their fame and their 
infamy, according to the point of view taken, 
have both come from the same forceful, heroic 
character, the same belief in their missions, 
and thcir strikingly comparable acts. How 


much like two halves of one whole are they? 


They are as two great instruments of destiny 
raised up to complete one great work, to let 
the world go on, and bring forth those mighty 
changes out of.which not only has the relig- 
ious face of Europe been changed, but repub- 
lican empire grown up (almost as in a day in 
six thousand years) to its present gigantic pro- 
portions. 

Where would have stood the old world to- 
day ?—where would have been republican Ame- 
rica, had not Providence given us an Elizabeth 
and a Cromwell? Moreover, those instruments 
must have been of a corresponding type in 
their missions and characters, for in striking 
down the massive consolidations of ages, des- 
tiny must raise up individuals as mighty bat- 
tering- rams; and they must believe in their 
own missions and force the issue of the times. 
Elizabeth defied Popes, battled against their 
right divine, overthrew the Catholic Church in 
her realm, almost in a day; established the 
supremacy of the throne, and carried empire 
onward upon her imperial shoulders. She fur- 
ther fortified the struggling Protestants in Ger- 
many, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
Scotland. Her countenance and alliance en- 
couraged the revolution of the age everywhere; 
and even to those whom she aided indirectly, 
Elizabeth, among sovereigns the representative 
of the era, became as a tower of strength. 

Cromwell, in his turn, completes the other 
half of the age; and now the work is both in 
antagonism and concord with the first half 
which Elizabeth typed. Here again we sce 
that religious revolutions produce their exact 
counterpart, in social and political changes; 
and in the case of these remarkable characters 
and their surroundings, one seems like the 
other repeated in a new but closely relative 
phase. How much Elizabeth and Shakspeare 
type their age! How much Cromwell and 
Milton theirs! How marked their relation and 
comparison! Elizabeth made Cromwell a ne- 
cessity. So sure as that she had come, so must 
he follow, and their correspondents of mission 
and character were certain to be remarkable. 
She knew not that in beating down the past, 
which Popes represented, she was calling up a 
character like herself, but leading another mis- 
sion in the world's destiny, to pull down the 
other half of the past, which monarchs held by 
assumed right divine. Cromwell in reality 
was her heir, and not James of Scotland—the 
heir of her mission, the heir of her imperial 
sway, and the repeater of the acts that have 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
blackened their names to this day in the peo- 
ple’s minds. She sent the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart to the headsman in 1586, under the in- 
fatuation that her rival cousin, being the heir- 
ess and claimant of her throne, and a Catholie 
princess, must be sacrificed as a dire necessity ; 
and Cromwell, under a similar infatuation, sent 
her grandson, Charles the First, to the ax Jan. 
80, 1649. If we carry the suggestive train of 
relations further, William of Orange (William 
the Third of England) comes the next, as the 
heir to the leadership of the age, and James 
the Second loses his throne, by the revolution 
of 1688, but not his head like his father Charles 
and great-grandmother Mary. What evil fate 
was there with the Stuarts? This one, and no 
other: they were ever with the past, and not 
with the future; they were ever standing in 
the way of the onward-rolling world, and not 
leading it; and they fell upon times when the 
ponderous wheels were rolling. They were, 
the whole race of them, crushed beneath those 
wheels. Shall we hold William of Orange, or 
Cromwell, or Elizabeth, or the revolutions of 
tLe people, in too strict account because the 
times were onward and the Stuarts would 
stand in the way, or disgrace an earnest age by 
profligacy ? Who are they that a world should 


wait for them, or be hindered by them? The 


only good they ever did to the world was that, 
in a time big with empire and revolutions, 
which have not yet found all their final issues, 
their evi] genius threw the greatest of those is- 
sues upon this continent. We may weep for 
their unfortunate lives and cruel fates, but shall 
we more than for George the Third, who lost 
more than a head and a throne when he stood 
in the way and lost America? George Wash- 
ington and his compeers held the world’s des- 
tiny that had passed farther on the western 
course of empire, and George the Third’s head 
would have been cut off too, had it been under 
the wheels; but the world, with its van, had 
passed England, and America held the leader- 
ship now. Perchance that saved George the 
Third from the fate of the Stuarts. 

To fully comprehend an era we must have 
its links in the great chain; nor must we think 
that Elizabeth and Cromwell are far removed 
from us because a couple of centuries stand 
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between us and them. They, in the aggregate 
periods of empires, are but as years in man's 
three- score- and ten. 

The temporal supremacy of the Church, 
since Elizabeth fully exploded it in England, 
has become exploded for all time. In hurling 
Popes, as her father had done, from temporal 
dominion in her realm, she hurled them from 
final temporal supremacy everywhere. One 
was but the beginning, the other the great 
consummation. And there is the relative of 
this in what Oliver Cromwell represented. It 
was the supremacy of the people, and the 
Church spiritual, above monarchdom and pope- 
dom of every name. It is not the Roman 
Catholic religion that is exploded, or the Prot- 
estant religion. They may advance to higher 
forms of civilization and Christianity, still con- 
tinue to divide the world, till in a circle they 
meet in Christian brotherhood of two faiths, 
vying together in liberality of spirit and pro- 
gressive institutions of church and state. But 
Elizabeth cast out the supremacy of popedom, 
and Cromwell cast out the supremacy of kings 
above peoples. The problem solved in them 
and their era, for it was two halves and not 
two wholes, was that the finale is the Church 
and the people, with king-craft and priest-craft 
demolished. 

Oliver Cromwell was forty years of age be- 
fore he began to make his great mark in the 
world. He was born at Huntingdon, April 
25th, 1599, and hence was living in the time 
of Elizabeth, who died in 1603. There were 
in the world together, the one going off, the 
other coming on, the stage of life, two of the 
mightiest personages of English history — a 
male and female—both of whom so well rep- 
resented England in their own great charac- 
ters, and under whose potent rule England 
gained a prestige of empire in Europe, such 
as she held not before nor since has held, nor 
ever will again, unless such personages rise 
once more to fill an old nation with the might 
of manhood and the grand earnestness of a 
mission. 

Cromwell was of Welsh extraction; but his 
ancestor, whose name was Williams, married 
a sister of Thomas Lord Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, and assumed the name of Cromwell; 
and, by marriage, his family was connected 
with some of the best names of England. He 
is also said to be related to the Stuarts, by 
his mother’s side; and if his family pedigree 
be correct in this, Charles II. was a distant 
cousin of Oliver's. 

When boys of about the same age, so runs 
the traditions of Huntingdon, Charles and 
Oliver met at Hinchinbrook House, the seat 
of his uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell. The 
youths had not long been together before 
they disagreed, and Oliver, who regarded his 
princely sanctity as little then as thereafter, 
thrashed the then future Lord's Anointed,” 
in king-craft parlance, and made the blood 
flow copiously from the prince’s nose. This 
was looked upon as a bad presage for the king 
when the civil war commenced.” 

It is said that, when a boy, Oliver had a re- 
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raised a troop of horse, seized a magazine in 
Cambridge Castle for the use of Parliament, 
and stopped a quantity of plate which w s 


great revolution of his country called him 
out as the man of the times, he sustained a 
no more prominent part than that of a sober 
gentleman farmer, of an earnest puritanic pres- 
tige—a champion of the rights of the middle 
classes, and an antagonist to the exactions of 
the crown in his local province. His great 


markable vision. Noble, an eminent author- 
ity, tells us that Cromwell himsclf “ often 
averred, when he was at the height of his 
glory, that on a certain night in childhood he 
saw a gigantic figure, whi-h came and opened 
the curtains of his bed and told him that he 
should be the greatest person in the kingdom, 


York, crushed the efforts of the king’s party 
in several counties to raise forces, and arrested 
the sheriff of Hertfordshire when about to 


but did not mention the word king;“ and, 
continues Noble, “though he was told of the 
folly, as well as wickedness of such assertion, 
he persisted in it, for which he was flogged 
by Dr. Beard at the particular desire of his 
father ; notwithstanding which, he would 
sometimes repeat it to his uncle Stewart, 
who told him it was traitorous to relate it.“ 
Those who have aimed to blacken the name 
of Oliver, such as Lord Clarendon, also refer 
to this vision as a proof of Cromwell’s vision- 
ary and fanatical tendency of mind, and his 
ambitious dreams from childhood of the 
crown. On the other hand, such as his rela- 
tive, Oliver Cromwell, Esq., would have us 
believe that his great kinsman ought not to 
have anything so disreputable as a vision 
pinned on to his memory. But wherefore 
should he not see a vision, or have a dream 
of empire to come in his life? Such men as 
Cromwell and Napoleon do thus dream and 
see visions in their boyhood, of armies at 
their command and scepters in their grasp, 
and we necd no higher psychological expla- 
nation than the great conceptive instincts of 
their imperial minds, that paints, in fancy’s 
forms, the kingdoms in themselves. 

While under Dr. Beard, our hero is said to 
have been aspiring, stubborn, and obstinate; at 
Cambridge to have figured most in wrestling, 
cricketing, and such like exploits; and, as a 
young man, to have been turbulent and “fond 
of the juice of the grape and the charms of 
the fair.” His kinsman, in his memoirs of his 
illustrious namesake, essays to soften down 
these features of his youthful character, and 
to wipe out such flaws from the life of the 
greatcst man that Europe has produced. But 
better that we know him as he was; for he 
illustrates himself in a stronger light, and 
makes himself a harmony more sonorous by 
his very discords. That impetuous energy 
and potent quality of action in the man, which 
when a boy was turbulence, is eminently in 
harmony with that power of character which 
won the revolution for the Parliament, struck 
off the head of the king, mastered Parliament 


in turn, and made all Europe tremble at the 


might of the man, and to humble itself in the 
very dust to England. As for the sins of his 
youth, which he confesses to, they but intensi- 
fied the fervor of his puritanic spirit; and 
when, afterward, was superadded to it the 
great ambition which took possession of his 
soul, it made him a grand enthusiast over his 
mission, as a mighty instrument for the “ work 
of the Lord.” 

Oliver married a young lady of piety and 
excellence of mind, and this, doubtless, had a 
chastening, religious influence over his future 
life. He was returned twice as a member of 
Parliament for Huntingdon; but, until the 
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local mark, and that which doubtless paved 
his way to a membership in the “ Long Par- 
liament” as representative for Cambridge, was 
made in his vigorous support of the popular 
Earl of Bedford against the king, in the noto- 
rious circumstance of the drainage of the 
Fens, when Oliver put to the worst the 
king's Commissioner, and aroused tlie uni- 
versal spirit of the country. From that day 
his cousin, the famous patriot Hampden, pro- 
nounced him a man that would “sit well at 
the mark.” Previous to this, disgusted with 
the king’s tyranny and the ccclesiastical out- 
rages instigated by Archbishop Laud, eight 
ship-loads of the Puritans were about to set 
sail for America. A proclamation of the 
king authorized the “ Lord Treasurer to take 
speedy and effectual course for the stay of the 
eight ships now in the Thames preparing to 
go to New England,” ctc. In one of those 
ships were Cromwell and his illustrious cousin 
and compatriot Hampden. How blind and 
foolish are tyrants! Charles had stopped the 
emigration of the man destined to hurl him 
from his throne and take his head off! 

In 1633, Oliver and his cousin Hampden 
were hindered from sailing to America. In 
1639 came his famous resistance of the king's 
Commissioners in support of the Earl of Bed- 
ford; and now the lion was fairly aroused for 
the great struggle between the king and the 
nation. Eleven years had elapsed since a 
Parliament of England had been assembled ; 
but the king now deemed it necessary to call 
one to aid him to expel the Scotch army 
which had marched into England, in revolt 
against Charles, for meddling with the reli- 
gion of Scotland. Cromwell was clected from 
Cambridge. Finding Parliament not on his 
side, the king dismissed it after a sitting of 
only twenty-three days, but assembled it again 
in the following November. Lord Digby, 
one day going down the stairs of Parliament 
House, inquired of Hampden “who that 
sloven was.” It was Cromwell! That sloven 
Whom you see before you hath no ornament 
in his speech; that sloven, I say, if we should 
ever come to a breach with the king (which 
God forbid), in such a case, I say, that sloven 
will be the greatest man in Engtand.” The 
sequel, which was rapidly coming along. 
wonderfully verified Iampden’s prediction 
concerning his great cousin, “ the sloven.” 

The famous attempt of the king to seize 
the five members of the House of Commons, 
among whom were Hampden and Pym, 
brought Parliament to the issue, and the pop- 
ular cry arose, “To your tents, O Israel ;” 
and the Parliamentary army was organized 
under the command of the Earl of Essex. 
But, previous to actual hostilities, Cromwell 
exhibited his energy and character. He dis- 
tributed arms in the town of Cambridge, 
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publish the king’s proclamation declaring the 


Parliament commanders all traitors. 


At first, the Parliamentary forces were 
beaten everywhere. Nothing but the genius 
of Cromwell saved the glorious cause from 
utter defeat. Here let the man himself reveal 
his genius and matchless policy. At the 


famous conference between Oliver and the 


Committee when he refused the crown, he 


related a conversation between himself and 
his cousin Hampden, in which, after noticing 
that the Parliamentary troops at his “ first 
going into that engagement were beaten on 
every hand,” he suggested a remedy. “Your 
troops,” said I, “are most of them old, de- 
cayed serving men and tapsters, and such 
kind of fellows; and,” said I, “iheir troops 
are gentlemen's sons, younger sons, and per- 
sons of quality. Do you think the spirits of 
such base and mean fellows will be ever able 
to encounter gentlemen that have honor and 
courage and resolution in them? Truly, I 
did tell him, you must get men of spirit—of a 
spirit that will go as far as gentlemen will go, 
or else I am sure you will be beaten still.“ 
Hampden, he said, thought he “ talked a good 


on its way from that University to the king at 


notion, but an impracticable one; but,” Oli- 


ver continued, “ I raised such men as had the 
fear of God before them and made some con- 
science of what they did; and from that day 
forward I must say to you, they never were 
beaten, but whenever they engaged the enemy 
they beat continually.” How strongly does 
this tell us that the whole issue of the times 
was in the man himself! His genius solved 
the problem, and his impetuous, lion-like char- 
acter was equal to the task of carrying out his 
great programme, big with human philosophy. 
Against the chivalry of English knights and 
gentlemen, pit the grand fanaticism of a grand 
and iron age! It was the only solution of 
success. But, then, where was the man in 
the world but Cromwell capable of organiz- 
ing such troops, and inspiring them with his 
own grand, forceful soul? As it was, the 
Parliamentary gencrals were overmatched by 
the gallant Cavaliers; but Cromwell and his 
redoubtable Ironsides were ever invincible. 
He was the host that won the republican 
cause by his genius and forceful character. 
Tell us not that he was a hypocrite; it is but 
the fool’s explanation. Rather tell us that he 
was the inspired “Captain of the Lord’s 
host,” even if moved by no higher inspiration 
thag that of his own mighty soul. 


Whitelock, Cromwell’s ambassador to the 
queen of Sweden, in his Memoirs, says: He 
Lad'a brave troop of horse of his countrymen, 
most of them freeholders and frecholders’ sons, 
who upon matter of conscience engaged in the 
quarrel with Cromwell! And thus being well 
armed within by the satisfaction of their own 
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consciences, and without in good iron armor, 
they would as one man stand firmly and 
charge desperately.” 

Marchmont Needham, whose potent pen 
the Parliament engaged, wrote with a graphic 
humor—“ As for Noll Cromwell, he is gone 
forth in the might of his spirit, with all the 
train of his disciples, every one of whom is a 
David, a man of war, and a prophet, gifted men 
all, that resolve to do their work better than 
any of the sons of Levi.” 

Cromwell trusted not alone to the stern re- 
ligious character of his troop from the middle 
classes, to pit against the gallant Cavaliers, but 
he put them through the best of discipline and 
inured them for active service. To test their 
courage, he once led them into a pretended 
ambuscade and caused much alarm to be made, 
whereupon twenty of his troops turned and 
fled. These he directly dismissed, desiring 
them, however, to leave their horses for such 
as would fight the Lord’s battles. The moral 
status of his soldiers is thus described: “ No 
man swears but he pays his twelvepence; if he 
be drunk, he is set in the stocks, or worse; if one 
calls the other Roundhead, he is cashiered ; in- 
somuch that the counties where they come, leap 
for joy and come in and join them.” What 
could resist such troops? 

In a fight near Ludlow, Cromwell “defeated 
twenty-four troops of the enemy’s horse and 
dragoons, with seven troops only which he had 
with him.” But the king was still victorious; 
and in the fight of Chalgrave Field, Bucks, June 
18, 1643, the glorious patriot, his cousin Hamp- 
den, was slain; but toward the close of the 
same month came Cromwell’s famous relief of 
Gainesborough, which Whitelock says was “ the 
beginning of his great fortunes, and now he be- 
gan to appear in the world.” He made an up-hill 
charge upon the rear of the enemy, who outnum- 
bered him three to one after the king’s troops 
under the command of Lieut.-General Caven- 
dish had completely routed the Lincolnshire 
men, who fought for Parliament. From this 
commenced the “inseparable” league between 
Cromwell and Ireton, who was so charmed 
with our hero, who subsequently became his 
father-in-law, that Ireton left his own regiment 
and joined the Ironsides. In Oct., 1643, Crom- 
well led the van of the forces commanded by 
the Earl of Manchester in the attack of the 
royalists at Windsley Field, in which the Par- 
liamentary army was victorious, “At the 
words Truth and Peace,” Cromwell's “ thirty- 
‘seven troops of horse and dragoons, himself at 
their head, advanced singing psalms ; reserving 
their charge until Sir John Henderson’s eighty- 
seren, who were coming down the hill upon 
them, had fired.” Cromwell's horse at the on- 
set was killed under him, and he mixed péle méle 
in the fight. Again he was down under the 
hand of a royalist, supposed to be Sir Ingram 
Hopton; but rising, he scized a poor horse 
from one of his troopers and contributed in 
person to the great victory. The nation now 
looked upon him as a match for Prince Ru- 
pert, and the king himself exclaimed, I 
would that some one would do me the good 
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fortune to bring Cromwell to me alive or 
dead!“ 

At the crowning battle of Marston Moor the 
Parliamentary forces were put to the rout, and 
three of the commanding generals had actually 
retired from the field giving up all as lost; but 
„Cromwell, with the brave regiment of his 
countrymen (300 strong), they only unappall- 
ed, were even yet observed persisting in despe- 
rate conflict with Prince Rupert’s right.” Bir 
Thomas Fairfax, son of Lord Fairfax, who had 


commanded the right wing, observing this, 


rallied some horse while Cromwell, though 
Newcastle’s troops of foot up to this moment 
had,“ stood like a wall, now began to mow 
them down like a meadow.” Reanimated by 
the sight, his whole brigade returned to the 
fight. Major-Geucral Leslie, commanding the 
Scots, attacked Newcastle in the flank, all the 
Parliamentary troops rallied, and Cromwell fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the detached bodies 
that had been broken in their late pursuit, and 
Prince Rupert’s army was driven to the very 
gates of York and scarcely allowed breathing 
time to enter; and the surrender of York quick- 
ly followed. Thus had the extraordinary con- 
duct of one man again saved the Parliament 
causes. [TO un CONTINUED.] 
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RISTORI AS MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


MARIH ANTOINETTE. 

ABOVE we give a view of Ristori, the act- 
ress, as she appears when dressed—should we 
not say loaded ?—for the stage, in the character 
of the ill-fated French queen. Of course it is 
intended to represent French fashion near the 
close of the eighteenth century. This is the 
nonsense which grows out of a vain, foolish, 
pompous, wicked monarchy. Such a state of 
things would be impossible in a republic. 
Our women are fond of dress—as all women 
are—but they do not “pile on the agony” 
after this sort. Look at Powers’ statue of the 
Greek slave—an almost faultless figure of the 
human form—and then at the fixed-up crea- 
ture loaded down with superfluous dry goods, 
and say what you think. 

Referring to the stage and its influences, 
Watson's Art Journal remarks: 

“The production of ‘ Marie Antoinette,’ with 
all its perfectness of scenery, like that of 
Richelieu, Hamlet, and the ‘Merchant of 
Venice,’ some time since, suggests the ques- 
tion whether the art education of the people 
would not be greatly advanced through the 
medium of scenic art. 

“ People go to the theater to be amuscd—a 
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few, perhaps, to be instructed. Striking a bal - 
ance, we will find the amusement-seekers to 
be in a majority of about ninety per cent. 
Now, can not this ninety per cent. be taught 
something? Setting aside the mere question 
of acting, can not they be taught something 
about art—its aims, objects, and interests ? 

“The stage possesses a superior advantage 
to the studio or picture-gallery in that it has 
the advantage of histrionic as well as picto- 
rial art. The passions of man, his loves and 
weaknesses, are brought before us in horrible 
colors, with vivid reality; and we are made 
more thoroughly to appreciate the innermost 
workings of his mind, than we possibly could 
be by the limner’s art, through the medium 
of the canvas. Can not, then, the scene-paint- 
er's art be raised to an equality with that of 
the actor? Can not the public be taught that 
without it acting is, comparatively, nothing? 
Can not we, in short, wheedle, if you choose, 
the people into a love of art, by displaying to 
them how valuable an auxiliary art must 
always be to everything connected with men- 
tal culture and refinement? Assuredly, yes. 
Take, for instance, this very matter of scene 
painting; what immense strides we have 
made even within the last five years! We 
see nowadays but few scenic incongruities. 
A play, to be successful, must be perfect in its 
scenery. Garrick played ‘Hamlet’ in a pow- 
dered wig and knee-breeches. The ‘Hamlet’ 
of the present day must give us, at least, some 
idea of Danish costume. The same way with 
scenery. The theater-going public of to-day 
expect in it artistic skill and artistic unity. 
All this demonstrates one fact—day by day 
we are getting to more thoroughly understand 
and appreciate art. 

“Should not, then, this understanding and 
appreciation be encouraged? If the stage is 
the medium through which it can be accom- 
plished, why, then, let it beso But, above all, 
let us leave no stone unturned to bring about 
the desirable end of making ourselves an art- 
loving, art-admiring, art-appreciating commu- 
nity.” 

[But we trust these things we see on the 
stage, these extravagant exaggerations, are not 
for us Americans to imitate. We admire fine 
painting, sculpture, and all that, but don’t like 
to see the human form so distorted as to make 
it look hideous. Simple nature unadorned 
with such trappings would be better.] 
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TO MY “SOMEBODY.” 
„Fd not forget you very soon.” 


Tus words were whiepered soft and low 
By stranger lips, and yet I know, 
In the dim and shadowy long ago, 

The same kind words to me were spoken. 
The same kind hand my head caressed, 
The same pure lips to mine were pressed ; 
Be still, my soul, tis for the best, 

For friendship’s ties ao soon are broken. 
My yearning soul goes out for thee, 
Like a beacon o'er the stormy sea; 
My ‘kindred spirit," come to me; 

Has thy lone heart no answering token? 

Cannninox, O. 
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PREMIUMS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Ws offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subecribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson’s 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the Riverside Edi- 
tion of Irving's Belles Lettres Works.“ comprising 
% Knickerbocker,” Tales of a Traveler,“ Wolſert'e 
Roost.“ Crayon Miscellany.“ Bracebridge Hall.“ 
„Alhambra,“ Oliver Goldsmith,“ Sketch Book,“ ele- 
gautly bound. worth $14. 

For 12 subscribers, at $8 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, complete, worth 
$12. 

For 10 subscribers, at 88 each, the Sunnyside Edition 
of “Irving's Life of George Washington,” in five volumes. 
appropriately illustrated, worth $12 50. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the book premiuma offered, can select from our own 
catalogue books amounting to the value of the premium 
for which they would have such books substituted. 

Tho premiums offered are all serviceable in any house- 
hold, and each is well worth the moderate effort required 
to secure it. Every family, large or small, should have a 
sewing machine and some instructive books. There are 
very few well-ordered families, no matter how poor, in 
this country, that have no good books on their narrow 
shelf, but there are many that do not possese a sewing 
machine. How many poor widows there are with two, 
three, four or more young children, who are obliged to 
toil early and late for a bare subsistence! If such had 
sewing machines to expedite and yet lighten their labor, 
how much more comfortably they could get along in the 
world! Reader, do you know a poor widow who is try- 
ing her dest to earn an honest living, to clothe and educate 
her children? Think bow much easier she could do it 
with one of these excellent machines! Then why not 
start a subscription paper and induce a few * well-to-do" 
neighbors to put down their names, each for the trifling 
sum of $3, and thus get the JOURNAL a year, and in a few 
hours put the Family Treasure“ in the poor woman's 
house ? 

We will guarantee the quality and genuinenese of each 
article in our premium list. In fact, we will invite the 
premium creditor to select for himself or herself. 


Hiterarp Notices. 


[42 works noticed in TuE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 


MANUAL OF PuysicaL EXERCISES, com- 


prising Gymnastics, Bowing Skating, Fencing, Crick- 
et, Calisthenics, Ne wimming, Sparring, Base- 
Ball, together with Rules for Training and Sanitary 
Suggestions, By Wm. Wood, instructor in Physical 
Education. With one hundred and twenty-five illus- 
trations. One vol., 12mo, pp. 815. Price $1 50. New 
York: Harper Brothers, publishers. 


Another useful manual of instruction for those who 
need it. Before the war, Americans, both men and 
women, were becoming, in a measure, cffeminate ; our 
young ladies were thin and fragile, and our young men 
delicately constructed, thin in muscle, and narrow in 
the chest, and gotten up on a sharp and active principle 
rather than on a broad and vital. The war tended to call 
out and develop the men, and to put them on a new foot- 
ing. The work before us seems well adapted to the pur- 
pose of physical development, and will inevitably find 
many readers and willing followers. We may not in- 
dorse all the author's suggestions, nor will we stop to 
criticise, inasmuch as the general tendency of the whole 
is in the right direction, and for the most part in keep- 
ing with our own teachings. The publishers have brought 
out the Manual” in their usual good taste ‘and style. 


POP PAD AS 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON THE PENTA- 


TEUCH, delivered before the Claes of Bethany College. 
by Alexander Campbell; also, Extracts from his Ser- 
mons, a Portrait, and Brief Sketch of President Camp- 
bell's Life. Edited by Rev. W. T. Moore. 12mo, pp. 
380. Price $2. Cincinnati: H. S. Bosworth. 


Tho ‘‘ Disciples” may well congratulate themselves on 
this admirable production. The Rev. Dr. Moore, at 
present residing and preaching in Cincinnati, a graduate 
from Bethany College, was most intimate with Dr. 
Campbell, ite founder, and is, perhape, the most com- 
petent to produce such a work as this. The eketch of 
Dr. Campbell's life is by Charles V. Segar, a phono- 
graphic reporter many years in our employ, who report- 
ed Dr. Campbell's discourses with a view to publication, 
and although Mr. Segar, as well as Dr. Campbell, have 
departed this life, their works remain a monument to 


their memory. 
Her Life and Mine, in a 


KaTHRINA, 


Poem, by J. G. Holland, author of Bitter-Sweet.“ 
One vol., 12mo, pp. 28%. Price $1 50. New York: 
published by Charles Scribner & Co. 


Beautiful! beautiful! beautiful! It is charming to 
read such descriptions and heartfelt confessions. Though 
popular before, through his numerous publications, Dr. 
Holland's last production has written his name indelibly 
on the hearts of humanity. His Kathrina will be trans- 
lated into other languages, and will become classical 
when he ehall have gone to the epirit-land. We shall at- 
tempt no description of the book, but simply ask all to 
read it, to remember its lessons, and be improved by 
them. 

Le Perrr MrssaGer for November 
furnishes the latest Parisian fashions in the various de- 
partments of ladies’ toilets. It contains several beauti- 
fully colored plates, besides two paper patterns. 8. T. 
Taylor, publisher, 349 Canal Street, New York. $5 per 
year. Single copies, 50 cts. 


Tuer EARLY Years or His Royar Hi H- 


NESS THE Prince Consort, compiled under the direc- 
tion of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieut.-General the 
Hon. C. arer, One vol., 8vo, pp. 371. Price $2 00. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 


A charming book, by a faithful wife and loving mother. 
Victoria has endeared herself to humanity by her modest, 
mindful, and circumspect life, and she has given, in the 
delightful volume before us, an insight into the royal do- 
mestic circle. The book will be widely read, and exert 
a healthy influence on all. Young lovers may read and 
profit by a perusal of the account of the early life of the 
Prince Consort.“ 


QUEER Litrie ProrLe. By Harriet 


Beecher Stowe. With Illustrations. Quarto, pp. 188. 
Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


A delightful book for children. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that it is one of the best of its kind, and will 
afford the richest entertainment with Instructien for 
children and youth. It is beautifully illuetrated with 
birds, squirrels, dogs, cats, crickets, frogs and the like, 
and it is every way eultable as a holiday-book for the 
young. 
MoperN Patmistry; or, The Book of 

the Hand, chiefly according to the Systems of D'Ar- 

pentteny and Desbarrollee, with some Account of the 
ipsies. By A. R. Craig, M.A. With Illustrations. 


One vol., 8vo, pp. 820. Price 81 50. New York: 
American News Company. 


An interesting piece of bookmaking, with handsome 
type, handsome paper, and handsome binding, but only 
curious as a matter of speculation. We would quote 
from the work were it worth while. We have given in 
“New Physiognomy™ all that is scientific, and some- 
thing that is only speculative in regard to reading char- 
acter by the hand. 


Ecno-Banx. A Temperance Tale. By 
Evrie. 15mo, 289 pp. Price Scte. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Publication House. 

A capital book fur the family fireside, especially for 
youths who are forming character. It ie in the interest 
of virtue, temperance, education, and religion. The au- 
thor, in speaking of the blighting influence of the distil- 
lery and its products, says: It is all-powerful to make 
misery ten thousand times more miserable; to tarn 
man's heart into a hell; to ruin bis sonl through all time 
and all eternity; to deaden and destroy the energies, and 


to turn the d of one's veins into fire to coneame 
them.“ The spirit of the book may thence be inferred. 
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Harem Lire IN EGYPT AND CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE. By Emmeline Lott, late Governess to His 
Highness the Grand Pacha Ibrahim, son of His High- 
neers Ismael Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, and anthoress of 
“The Nights in the Harem.” 12mo. pp. 357. Price 
$150. Philadelphia: Peterzon & Brothers. 


Americans, and the Western World generally, read 
with interest anything about the Orientala. The work 
before us ecems to be a reprint from an English book. 
The author adopts from Alger the following lines: 
What precious things I find in Oriental lands. 

Returning home I brought them in my votive hands ;” 
and gives an account of her experiences in the land of 
the dervish and the fez. Those who anticipate anything 
gratifying to their sensual natures will be disappointed. 

Harem life in reality is very different from the volup- 
tuous and lustful which many imagine. But itis an old 
institution, has had its day, and will ere long be a mere 
subject of Eastern history. It can not long resist Euro- 
pean civilization and enlightenment. The book before 
us farnishes an interesting inside view of life in Turkey. 


A Tare oF Two Crrixs. By Charles 
Dickens. With Miustrations by John McLennan. 
People’s Edition. 415 pp. Pricp $10. Philadelphia : 
Peterson & Brothers. 


These enterprising Philadelphia publishers do not in- 
tend to be surpaesed by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of 
Boston, and they bring out their monthly volumes in 
good type, and on good paper. very promptly. The form 
in which the volume under consideration is presented, is 
etyled “The People's Edition,” and the Tale“ is the 
third of the series. The same publishers have printed 
Col. Forney’s letters from Europe, in a handsome vol- 
ume. Price $2 00. Those who read these letters in the 
Philadelphia Press will be glad to have the same col- 
lected in a conventent form for perusal and preservation. 


Goop Srories. PART 2. 18mo, pp. 
223. Price 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Contents: The Metempsychosis; Uninvited; Bellows- 

mender of Lyons; Small Change Family; Scoteman's 

Tale; Blacksmiths of Holsby; A Penitent Confession; 

with four appropriate illustrations. 


RAIN BOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by 
L. Maria Child. With twenty-eight Illustrations. One 
yo. 12mo, pp. 169. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & 

elds. 


Twenty years ago these delightful stories were firat 
published. They had the benefit of a eomewhat extend- 
ed circulation through the press of Mesers. C. 8. Francis 
& Co., and are now transferred to the enterprising house 
of Messrs, Ticknor & Fields, who give them a new lease 
on public attention. The more they may be circulated 
the better will it be for the rising generation. 


Leyton HALL. By Mark Lemon, Editor 


of London Punch and Author of Loved at Last,” 
Walt for the End,” etc., etc. 176 pp. Price 75 cte. 


This is a large octavo in the usual style of popular 
novels, That Mr. Lemon of the London Punch would 
make an interesting story, no one would doubt; but the 
question would arise, What is the use of it all? If one 
bas ample leisure, and a love for mental dissipation, the 
reading of such a production is one of the ways to do it. 
We regard Mr. Lemon as being quite capable of both 
Love and Jealousy” in its most intense form, and pre- 
sume he has spoken tothe point. Those likewise afflict- 
ed might get consolation by reading his book, on the 
principle that ‘‘ misery loves company.“ 


CONFUCIUS AND THE CHINESE CLASSICS ; 
or, Readings in Chinese Literature. Edited and com- 
fled by Rev. A. W. Loomis. San Francisco and New 
Vork: A. Roman & Company. 12mo, cloth, pp. Xlil., 
482. $2. 
This hvok contains information which has been long 
desired by the literary public with reference to Chinese 
literature. The political, domestic, and social habits of 
the Chinese, their religious beliefs, and moral philosophy 
are clearly described, and the ancient sources of each 
mentioned. What China was in the days of Confucius, 
China is, in a great measure, to-day, so that the reader 
of this compilation is introduced to customs, ceremonies, 
and political and religious creeds two thoueand or more 
years old. The book abounds ia quotations from the 
writings of Chinese philosophers, poets, moralists, etc., 
which contain a large amount of sound instruction even 
for the Christian reader. 
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Snow-Berries. A Book for Young 


Folks. By Alice Cary. With Illustrations. One vol., 
Fiel: pp. 206. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & 
elds. 


A charming medley of prose and poetry, and illustra- 
tions to match, by this always delightful writer. The 
Spotted Deer; Counting the Chickens; Talk with a 
Tree; The Burning Prairie; Gipsy Fortune-Teller; 
The Brickmaker's Boy: The Weaver's Daughter; The 
Fisherman ; The Street Beggar; Jennie and I; The Man 
with a Stone in his Heart, etc., make up the contents of 
a rather pretty book. 


THe Harp Master. A Temperance 


Story. By Mra. J. E. McConaughby, anthor of One 

Hundred Gold Dollars,” “ Hawthorn Blossoms.“ etc., 

cte. One vol., 18mo, pp. 278. Price & cte. New 

York : National Temperance Society and Publication 
ouse. 


A companion to “ Echo-Bank,™ with chapters. en- 
titled: The New Master; The Serpent in the Garden; 
Starting the Ball: Little Nell; Binding the Chains; 
Light and Darkness: Making Money Easy; The End 
Thereof; Temptation; The Blessing of the Lord. 

It is pre-eminently adapted to Sunday-school libraries 
of all denominations. 


Grimm’s Gos.rns, selected from the 
Household Stories of the Brothera Grimm. With Illus- 
trations in Colors from Crutkshanke’ Designe. One 
Fiel j2mo, pp. 111. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & 

elds. 


Another holiday book by these popular publishers, 
The present is illustrated by colored platee. It comes in 
handsome large letters, printed on tinted paper, making 
altogether a handsome presentation book. 


Domsey & Son. By Charles Dickens. 


With Eight Illustrations. Charles Dickens’ Edition. 
pp. 548. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


One of the most quoted and played of all this author's 
works. Itis printed, in this new edition, on fair-elzed 
type, rather close, but very compact, and suitably illue- 
trated. Mr. Dickens is a close observer of human ac- 
tions, and his fertility of Imagination enables him to cre- 
ate originals for his storles whenever there may be 
cecasion. If we must be occupied in reading comic 
scenes and comic stories, we think Dickens is the very 
man to supply the material; but earnest men, who have 
a purpose in life, will aim at eomething higher than 
mere amusement or entertainment. 


THE Boys ın BLUE; or, Heroes of the 
„Rank and File,” comprising Incidents and Reminie- 
cences from Camp, Battle-Field, and Hospital, with 
Narratives of the Sacrifice, Suffering. and Triumphs of 
the Soldiers of the Republic. By Mrs. A. Hoge, As- 
sistant Manager of the Northwestern Branch of the 
U. 8. Sanitary Commission, Chi . With an Intro- 
duction by Thomas M. Eddy, D.D. With Mlustra- 
tions from Original Drawings of the most striking 
Scenes of the War of the Rebellion. One vol., 8vo, pp. 
47. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. Price, in clo 
$3 50. In cloth, beveled boards, gilt, $4 00. 

We may cry out against multiplying war-books as 
much as we will, but there is a history connected with 
every man who participated in the late great contest 
which will possess some fascination for all the others. 
In this volume is recorded the observations and experi- 
ences of one who took a large part in the war, and it is 
meet that such observations and experiences be placed 
on record. The publishers have done their part pretty 
well. We have already given an account of the lady au- 


thorees in this Jounxal. The book will be sold only by 


subscription. Those disposed to engage in its sale 


should correspond with the publishers, wko will make 
the terms known. It is a handsome work, profusely 
illustrated, and is every way worthy e place in the family 
library. 


A CnoRcH Drrecrory for New York 


City; City Mission Document No. 9; New York City 
Mission, 30, Bible House. 50 cents. 


This neat compilation subserves a want long felt in 
the religious circles of our great city. Besides the 
names and addresses of the ministere, the locations, 
and numbers in the congregations of the different 
churches and societies, there is much statistical informa- 
tion given relating to Sunday-schools, mission stations, 
and charitable organizations. A neat colored map of 
New York accompanies the book. 


In Bonps. A Novel. By Laura Pres- 
ton. New York: A. Roman & Co., publishers. 12mo, 
fancy cloth. $1 75. 


If Mrs. Child's Romance of the Republic” is the first 
volume issued from the American presse which weaves 
together in an agreeable style fact and fiction relating 
to the past condition of Southern society. Mise Preeton's 
is certainly the second. lu Bonds.“ from a cursory 
glance, gives us a comparatively faithful account of 
Southern slave life in some of ite many etriking and 
interesting phases. The ornate, and, to some extent, 
seneational setting of the plain narrative will render the 
book acceptable to the romance reader. 


BarnaBy Ruper, and Harn TI Es. By 


Charles Dickens. With Original Iiluetratlons by 
Eytinge, Jr. Diamond Edition; pp. 523. Price $1 50. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. ` 


As a delineator of low life in England, Mr. Dickens is 
incomparable. This his severest critics confess, and the 
above-entltled book is a good ensample of his ability in 
that department of book-writing. 


Tue New AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA: A 


Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. Edited b 
George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Sixteen vol- 
umes. Price $80. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


In our October number a statement was made which 
would appear to be discreditable to the above well-known 
American production. It is remote from onr purposes, 
it would be thwarting our opinions, to depreciate a work 
so well established in public favor as the New Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia.” Its completeness of design and 
elaborateness of detail must commend it to all who lay 
claim to culture and literary taste. The articles gener- 
ally evince scholarsbip in their preparation and tasteful 
discrimination in their arrangement. No American li- 
brary would be complete without a copy of the New 
American Cyclopedia.” 


Tare LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN 


Cnuozzlxwrr. By Charles Dickens. With eight illue- 
trations. 1 vol., 12mo, pp. 522. Price, $1 50. ton: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


Regularly, promptly, and cheaply the enterprising 
publishers give the stories of Mr. Dickens to the public. 
The present is, all things considered, the most desirable 
for the library. Having these works at band, one will 
have a stock of constant entertainment within easy 
reach, not unlike such as may be found in the theater. 


THE STUDENT AND ScHooLmaTE. A 
capital magazine for children and youth, now in ite 
twentieth volume, is published monthly, at $1 50 a year 
by Mr. J. H. Allen, 203 Washington Street, Boston. 


SawrrHsonran InsriruTion.—We are 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. John T. Hoover, in the 
office of the U. 8. Coast Survey, for a copy of the Annual 
Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Instl- 
tution. The volume exhibits the operations, expendi- 
tures, and condition of the Institution Yor the year 1866. 
A handsome octavo of 469 pages, in the usual style of our 
public documents. 


Premium Essays on BAxXKNG.— The 
pablisher of the N. Y. Bankers’ MAOAE NE offers a 
premium of $300 for the best Essay on Banking and 
Finance, and $200 for the second best article on the 
same subject. 


Tur RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FoR YOUNG 
Pror Ln is really a very beautiful monthly periodical, 
well worthy a place in every family where good taste, 
good morals, and high culture are to be encouraged. It 
is published at $2 50 a year, by Meesrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton, of New York. The Riverside Magazine will be 
clubbed with the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for $5 a 
year. Order from this office. 


A Portrait oF HORACE GREELEY.— 
The publishers of the Tribune propose to send a copy of 
Ritchie's superb engraving to each subscriber to the 
Tribune, as per advertisement, to which we refer. This 
is much the best likeness of Mr. Greeley that has been 
engraved. 
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Go onr Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
wil be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we wi try to 
respond in the nett number. Your 
‘Best THoueuts” solicited. 

SpeciaL Notice—O:cing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOL- 
odr. Paysiognomy, Psycnorocy, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral ScrENCE oF MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed Of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Wrile your question plainly on 
G SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 


CAN WE LOVE OUR FRIENDS 


roo MUcH?— Do you think it wrong for 
one to love hia friends all he can? oes 

eat human affection necessitate less love 
or God? Is not idolatry loving too little, 
or too selfishly, which js the same, rather 
than too much? I can not under- tand how 
loving our fricnds much can make us love 
God Tess. 

If we love them truly, we are ready to 
labor and suffer and make sacrifices for 
them; to deny ourselves their presence for 
their good; to forswear our love, even, for 
their honor; and doing thia can never 
make us forget God, for it is only through 
his strength that we can do it. 

I believe that the more tenderly, devo- 
tedly, and unselfishly I love my friends on 
earth, the better fitted I shall be to love 
my friends and Father in heaven. My 
heart echoes the beautiful words of Mrs. 
Ames, when she addresses her friends: 


e + © TI hold you moet religiously; 

I count your names a rosary in my prayers. 
Nor eeparation with its saddest change 
Can change for me the faces that I love. 


Not mino to have, to bless, to lean on 


ong; 
Yet through the everlasting yore my own 
To love, to pray for, and to live for still! 
I lift each name into the oriflamme 
Of God's own love, and say, Lord, lobe 
my friends! 
let me love them in Thy purer 
world!“ 


(This is right. And we doubt if there 
can be love to God till after there has 
been love to man. We agree with our cor- 
respondent that it is selfsh love which 
ddolizes, and that it ia the pure and sancti- 
fled kind which she so beautifuily de- 
acribes. Hushands somctimes idolize their 
wives, wives idolize their husbands, and 
parents their children. If parted from 
them by death, instead of accepting the 
infliction with proper Christian resigna- 
tion, they agonize and ge mad. So itis 
with foolish young lovers when disap- 
pointed, and they grieve and moan their 
lives away. This is foolish, if not wicked.) 


„ SUBSCRIBER.” — We will 
supply back numbers of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL at regular price, 30 cents, as 
long as they last. —— 

TEMPERAMENT.— Does the 


blood in one’s veins have any effect on his 
mental qualities!“ 


Ans. It is claimed by some that the 
venous blood, when existing in extra 
amount in a person, is the basis of what is 
called the bilious temperament, while the 
arterial blood in predominance gives fise 
to the sanguine temperament. Those in 
whom the venous system exists in great 
abundance, generally have the hardest 
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muscles and bones the greatest amount. 
of strength and bardihood and endurance. 
They are inflexible, resolute, stern, and 
sometimes hard in disposition. Some 
claim that the predominance of the venons 
blood was the result, not the cause, of the 
bilious or motive temperament. One thing 
is certain: those in whom this tempera- 
ment prevails are more liable to rheuma- 
tiem, bilious fevere, and the like, and they 
should eat tart fruit freely, and avoid oily 
articles of food and any excess of saccha- 
rine matter. 


e FascinaTION,” or the “Art 
of Charming," is out of print, and we will 
not in future publish it as a separate work. 
It now comprises part of a large work— 
the New Library of Meemcrism,” two 
handeomely illustrated volumes, Price $4. 


Eres AND Bearp. — Does 
the shaving of the upper lip cause weak- 
ness of the eyes? If so, what is the rem- 
edy? 

Ans. A dull razor often causes the tears 
to start when the upper lip is undergoing 
the savage process of being shaved with 
such an instrument, and the idea has ob- 
tained general belief that there is some 
intimate nervous relation between the up- 
per lip and the eyes, because a dull razor 
does not produce the same effect when ap- 
plied to any other part of the face. The 
remedy for such evils is not to shave at all. 
The Chinese shave the head, which all 
civilized nations consider to be wrong. 
The hair and beard for convenience may 
property be clipped, but not shaven. Why 
not shave the eycbrows? They were 
placed there by the Creator, and, like the 
beard, should not be removed. 


HeatturuLt HEAT. Which 
produces the most healthful heat for an or- 
dinary room -an air-tight wood stove or a 
coal stove ? 


Ans. A wood fire in an open fire-place 
would be preferable if it could be had. We 
would rather be warmed by an air-tight 
wood stove than by an air-tight coal stove. 
But we like the artificial warmth best 
which comes from hot-water pipes. The 
heater may be a atove or a furnace in the 
basement of a building with a boiler, hav- 
ing pipes throughout the house. The wa- 
ter may be kept at an even temperature 
day and night if desired. and thus a health- 
fnl heat obtained. But the best of all 
warmth is that which comes from bodily 
exercise. Most people in cold climates sit 
too much in over-heated rooms, depending 
on artificial rather than on the more nat- 
ural and coneequently healthful heat whieh 
comes from a vigorous circulation of the 
blood. Cold hands and cold feet indicate 
imperfect cireulation, the remedy for which 
is exercise, exercise, exercise. 


TaarortaLiry. — Do you 


believe in the doctrine of Zoroaster, that 
there is an immortal soul within man, in- 
dependent of his body? or with Job, that 
there must be a resurrection of the body 
to give tangibility to man’s immortality ¥" 


Ans. We believe that there is an immor- 
tal soul within man which will live, and 
know, and enjoy when his earthly body is 
dead. As to what the body shall be in the 
resurrection, how diferent it shall be from 
the one he now wears, it is not neccasary 
to know. If God desires man to have a 
body as a clothing for the sonl.” he will 
make such a one as will best serve it. See 
1 Corinthians xv. 37-45. The essence of 
the subject is contained in the forty-aceong 
and forty-fourth verses: So also is the 
resurrection of the dead: it is sown in 
corruption; it is rafeed in incorruptlon. 
It is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
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epiritual body.“ It is doubtfal whether 
the worthies of the Old Testament gener- 
ally had a clear idea of the future, and im- 
mortality is not very clearly taught in it. 
It is said that Christ came to bring life 
and immortality to light," not to create it. 


“Constant READER.” — 
Yea, we can supply you with the Life 
and Writings of Oliver Goldamith.“ Price 
by mail, postpaid, $4; and Animated 
Nature,“ by Goldsmith, in 2 vols., 5. 


Ilypropatiy — HouEOr A- 


nr. — 1. Which is the best Hydropathic 
pocket manual with which to treat one's 
self in common diseases without a physi- 
cian? 2. Which is the best Homeopathic 
manual of the same kind? 


Ans. Dr. Trall's Hand-Book of Hydropa- 
thy, $2. And Dr. Ellis's Family Homeop- 
athy, $2. See also The Illustrated Hy- 
dropathic Encyclopedia, $4 50, the most 
elaborate work on the eubject. 


C.O. D.—What is the mean- 


ing of the lettere C. O. D., marked ou 
goods ? 


Ans. An Irishman, once upon a time, 
ordered a fish dealer to send to him by ex- 
preas a box of mackerel. In good time an 
express wagon drove up to his door with 
the expected box of fish, but his dismay 
was great on seeing the letters C. O. D. 
marked on the box. C. O. D.—I niver 
ordered any codfieh, ye spalpecn ; I ordered 
mackerll.“ Of course the expresaman did 
not know the contents of the box, except 
that it was fish; but finally he managed to 
pacify the excited Irishman by telling bim 
that C. O. D. did not necessarily mean cod- 
fish, bnt, In mercantile usage, Collect on 
Delivery. Collect on Delivery,” replied 
the Irishman in scorn: and why didn't 
they make it D. W. C., Dellver whin Col- 
lected, so that everybody could understand 
it?” 

SMOKING ON THE Cars.— 
It is against the rules of all well-regnia- 
ted street cars, omnibuses, and public 
carriages to permit gentlemen (?) to pal- 


— 


lute the air with the fumes of burnt tobac- 


co. We consider it the duty of conductors 
to prevent the nuisance, and thus spare 
passengers who are liable to be made sick 
by thie vulgar practice. 


ARSENIC AND THE SKIN.— 
A lady writes, "Can you tell me the quan- 
tity to take to whiten the ekin; also the 
effect of arsenic on the system. when taken 
in small quantities? If you know of any 
work treating of there facts, please inform 
me of the price, and where procured. 

Ans, The best work on the ekin is that 
of Erasmus Wilson—two volumea, with 
plates, $8 50. Sce our Special List.“ 
We can not advise the use of arsenic to 
whiten the ekin—nor is it suitable to be 
taken into the human stomach. 


Twins.— If two persons 
have the same temperament. and their 
heads are alike phrenologically. would 
they be exactly alike in form and action? 


Ana, This question, to our mind, an- 
swers itself. We have seen several pairs 
of twins who were in complexion, build, 
weight, size of body and form of head, eo 


nearly alike that they conld not be distin- 
guished by their own mothers; and their 
dispositions, charactere, and actions were 
as nearivalike as their looks and organiza- 
tion. We have examined the heads of 
such twins, and finding some slight char- 
acteristic differences which would not be 
noticed by the general observer, we have 
pointed them out. and found them to be 
precisely guch as were indicated by the 
slight differences in the forms of their 
heads. Conreqnently, if in organization 
and mental development two persons are 
exuctly alike, they will act and fee! exactly 
alike, as nearly as two peas are alike. 


Sara Google 
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Publisher's Department. 


SwWEDENBORGIANS.—In_ con- 
tinuation of our plan to give an account of 
all the great religions bodies, we present 
in the present number a gronp of repre- 
secentative men of this church, together 
with the distinct doctrinal tenets of their 
faith. 


THe JEws.— We have nearly 
ready a group of distinguished Jewish 
rabbia, whose portraits will soon be given 
in this JOTRNAL. —— 


Yorr CHARACTER From 
Your Portrait. -Those who desire to 
obtain a careful phrenological description 
of themselves, with advice aa to the beat 
pursuits, etc., and who can not convenient- 
ly visit our office in person, may eend us a 
three-cent etamp, asking for “Tbe Mirror 
of the Mind,“ which will give information 
how to have likenesses taken for this 
purposé, the measurements required, 
terms, ctc. — 


BowLRVL's Mistel. DEMON- 
STRATING Boarn.—This is an ingenious 
arrangement for facilitating a student in 
music in comprehending the changes and 
tran-positions of the scales. It is made of 
card-board with two movable slides. In 
the center of the card is printed the Scale 
of Absolute Pitch with its apprupriate let- 
ters A, B, C, etc., and with the intermedi- 
ate sharps and flats. The sli les represent 
the diatonic scale with ite egular inter- 
vals, which are designated y numerale. 
The learner has only to a-range these 
slides to correspond with any letter in the 
fixcd scale, and he at once secs what sharps 
or flats are neccesary in any given key. It 
is a very convenient and useful assist int 
to the teacher, and has received the >p- 
proval of some of our best musiciat.s 
Price, plain 81 50: in neat walnut frames 
$38. Supplied from this office. 


Tut New WORK ON THE 
PREVENTION AND CURE OF CONSUMPTION 
by the Swedish Movement Cure, is now 
ready. Price,30c. —— 


ORATORY—SACRED AND 
SECULAR; or, Extempore Speaking, by 
Rev. William Pittenger: and LIFE IN THE 
West; or, Stories of the Mississippi 
Valley, by N. C. Meeker, will appear 
shortly. The work on Oratory will be one 
of the best of American productions on the 
subject. 


General Items. 


Oor Excnances.— We have 
altogether something more than a thou- 
eand newspapers and magazines on book, 
to whom we send the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL regularly. Considering the coet 
for paper and printing, this is no small 
Graft on eurexchequer. But the generous 
notices so kindly bestowed on the Jouan- 
Na, by the press wé deem an ample 
equivalent. Sabscribers, not willing to 
enjoy the JOURNAL alone, often request us 
to send copics to editors for examination, 
which we are always happy to do. i 


POSTING UP THE CovER.— 
In a large factory near New York one of 
the men took the liberty of posting in a 
conspicuous place one of the cover pages 
of the JournatL, and writing under it, 
“ SUBSCRIPTIONS KecetvED Here.” A 
good idea. After reading, the covers may 


be removed and used for posters to advan- 
tage. 


1867.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.—Mer- 
chants throughout the world have for 
many years availed themselves of the 
Press to make known the fact that they 
have goods for sale. Lawyers use the 
same means to inform the public that 
their services are available. So do physi- 
cians. And say what we may of a hire- 
ling priesthood,’ it is a fact that many 
charches, in our large cities, are an- 
nounced by advertisement to be open for 
service at certain times and places. Some 
announce both names of preachers and of 
subjects. A full column of such announce- 
ments in a Saturday's daily may be 
found. We regard it a great convenience: 
lat, it serves as a dircctory to strangers, 
of whom, it ia said, there are from forty 
to fifty thousand in New York every day; 
many of these wish to hear a certain 
preacher, and the advertisement informs 
them where to find him. The custom 
promises to become general. Manufac- 
turers, dentists, fruit-growers, publishers, 

Shippers, railways, express companies, 
ete., all advertise—and readers are often 
interested in and instructed by these 
pithy announcements. Of course publish- 
ers should discriminate and admit nothing 
calculated to mislead or deceive. He go 
further than this, and exclude not only 
lotteries, gambling schemes, etc., but 
quack medicines, liquors, tobacco, and the 
like. We can not be a party to that which 
muet inevitably be injurious to our fel- 
low-men. This fact makes our JOURNAL 
all the more desirable as an advertising 
medium. Moreover, the space allotted to 
business is not great, and it is believed 


those who use it get more than an equiva- | 


lent for the expenditure. It would -he 
gratifying toadvertisers to know that their 
announcements in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL met with responses. Purchasers 
will therefore oblige by stating where they 
saw the advertisement. To secure inser- 
tion in the next number,“ advertise- 
ments must reach us the first of the month 
preceding its date—é, e., a month in ad- 
vance. We are obliged to commence 
printing thus carly to be out in time. 
We once promised that when our sub- 
acription list reached 50,000, that we would 
cither exclude all advertisements, or print 
them on a separate sheet. We need not 
far from 20,000 more to attain that figure. 
Shall we have them? It rests with our 
readers. — 


A MepICAL COLLEGE IN 
OREVON.—In the Willamette University, 
at Salem, there is now in successful opera- 
tion a regular medical college, of which J. 
H. Wythe, A.M., M.D., is president. The 
faculty is composed of Messre. H. Carpen- 
ter, M.D., Professor of Civil and Military 
Surgery; E. R. Fiske, A.M., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Practice of Medi- 
cine; J. Boswell, M.D., Professor of Ob- 
stctrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren; J. H. Wythe, A.M., M.D., Profes- 
sot of Physiology, Hygiene, and Microsco- 
py; D. Peyton, M.D., Professor of Mate- 
ria Medica and Therapeutics; J. W. Mc- 
Afee, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology; A. Sharples, A. M., M.D., 
Profersor of Descriptive and Surgical Au- 
atomy; M. B. Lingo, M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy; Hon. J. H. Mitchell, Prefes- 
sor of Medical Jurisprudence. The means 
of illustrations in each departinent are 
ample, and the course of instructions ther- 
ough and complete. Material for practical 
anatomy will be supplied in abundance. 
Clinical advantages of this College are good 
for a new country. The county hospital 
and State penitentiary, with out-patients, 
atlord to the class a large amount of matec- 
rial for clinical study. ‘The second course 
of lectures commenced on the dth of No- 
vember, and continues four months. Suc- 


— ——— . — — — — 


Tue Farmers’ RocRIN G- 
Horse is a new agricultural implement, 
mannfactured by Messrs. Abbott, Down- 
ing & Co., San Francisco, California. It 
appears—judging from the illustrations— 
to be a most useful piece of machinery. 
It is a marker, a planter, a cultivator, etc., 
all in one. Those interested should in- 
close ten cents to Mr. A. W. Putnam, 
Pleasant Valley, Salano Co., Cal., and ask 
for a catalogue describing the Farmers’ 
Rocking-Horse. 


A Mistake.—To make a 
joke, somebody makes a mistake. Here 
itis: What style of hat is easiest to wear? 
That which is not felt. [Now we maintain 
that the easiest of all hats—the most com- 
fortable and healthful—is the soft felt hat. 
The hard, air-tight, stove-pipe hats are 
painful to wear, and tend to make men 
bald-headgd. 


Ten-MInNuTE SPEECHES, — 
The beet collection of brief, practical, 
pointed, pathetic speeches, by several of 
the best orators in America, may be fonnd 
in that handsome document entitled TEN- 
PERANCE IN THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 
Young speakers can not find better models 
than here—to say nothing of the subject 
of these ten-minute spceches. The book 
is sent by return post for 25 cents, by S. R. 
Wells, New York. —— 


A Goop Movr.—At a meet- 
ing of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, held not long since, a commit- 
tee was appointed to investigate and re- 
port upon the result of consanguineous 
marriages. We suppose that the object of 
this measure is the procurement of such 
evidence as will warrant the Society in 
. applying to our legislative authorities for 

some special enactment regulating mar- 
' plages among relatives. So much discase, 
i infirmity, and we might add crime, is en- 

talled on succeeding generations by the 
marriage of near relations, that it is high 
time our law makers made them the sub- 
ject of serious consideration. 

The Society call on all those who have 
the welfare of society at heart, and who 
are in possession of any facts relating to 
the subject in charge of its special commit- 
tec, to aid them in this worthy endeavor 
to promote the health and happiness of 
humanity. 

In-our Annual for 1868 we publish a 
lengthy article on the subject above men- 
tioned, furnishing abundant authority for 
our long-known opposition to conjngal as- 
sociation by near relations. 


Back VoLUXES for 1864, 
1865, and 1866, bound in cloth, may be had 
at $3 each. Earlier volumes are ecarce, 


$200. Judging by present indications, the 


older the JounNAL grows the more valu- 
able it becomes. 


CLUBBING WITH THE MAGA- 
ZtnEs.—The price of the Atlantic is $ia 
year. The PHRENOLOGICAL $3. We will 
send the two for $6. Or we will send the 
PHRENOLO@ICAL and Jarper's Monthly, 
Weekly, or Buzar at $6. The PHRENG- 
LOGICAL and any other $3 magazine for $5 
We will aleo club with any New York 
newspaper at proportional ratce. When 
desired, we will subscribe for and forward 
any periodical published in America. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Tue PILGRIM, IN Bunyan 
HAILI.—Citizeus and strangers who visit 
the metropolis should pay an early visit to 
Bunyan Mall, and be agreeably entertained 
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most instructive pictures, short and pleas- 
ant addresses, and plain though excellent 
music there. Parents should take their 
children—including the servante—to the 
place. It is a capital entertainment for a 
class of Sunday-school children. It would 
be a rich treat, and gratefully remembered 
by all. Go to the catch-penny mnseums if 
you will, go to the play-houses if you must, 
but wherever you go, do not fail to go to 
see the Pr.ermm, in Bunyan Hall, on Union 
Square, New York. —— 


Tne Postacre Rates on 
newspapers, circulars, books (including 
printed matter of all kinds) addressed to 
Great Britain and Ireland, is as follows: 

Newspapers and circulare 2c. each (Id). 
The postage on the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL to Great Britain and Ireland is 6 cts. 
or 8d per number. Books, 6 cents (3d) for 
four ounces or fraction of four ounces. 

This is a new arrangement of interna- 
tional law, and will give general satisfac- 
tion, as the rates heretofore were quite 
exorbitant. 


Mr. Rock woop, the photo- 
grapher, 889 Broadway, has invented a 
number of mechanical appliances to his 
art which, combined with artistic knowl- 
edge, good taste, and judgment, give him 
many advantages in the practice of his 
business. One of his inventions, speci- 
‘mens of which were recently on exhibi- 
tion at the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, is the process for making photo- 
medallions. By this process the photo- 
graphic image of a sitter is transferred 
to a block of clay; the lines being so 
firmly fixed that the sculptor to whose 
hands the work is afterward confided is 
enabled to produce a perfect likeneas of 
the original. An intaglio is then sunk, 
from which plaster casts are taken and 
all the varicties of bronze, Parian marble, 
etc., are produced. 

Mr. Rockwood has also much improved 
the process for making life-sized photo- 
graphs, and has so perfected them that 
he is about the first to make plain life- 
sized photographs that are satisfactory 
withont the expense of retouching by an 
artist. Anothcr adaptation of the cam- 
era enables him to enlarge an ordinary 
carte de visite or daguerreotype to a life- 
sized portrait. Among other novelties 
that he annonnces are portraits on porce- 
lain lamp shades and miniatures on watch 
crystals. Our friends living at a distance, 


and wishing to have old puree copied 
and enlarged, can send their orders di- 
rectly to us, and we will personally see 
that they are placed in the hands of Mr. 
Rockwood, and that his personal atten- 
tion is called to them. 


Poor PAPER AND PALE INK 
make a sorry-looking letter, and one very 
difficult to read. But worse than this isa 
long letter written with a poor lead pencil. 
There may be circumstancea where it is 
necessary to tear out the blank fly-leaf of a 
book and use it instead of a neat letter 
shect. But good stationery is now tou 
plentiful for any one to insult a corre- 
epondent by writing him on a dirty, crum- 
pled bit of waste paper. Usc clean white 
paper, bright black or dark brown ink— 
be brief when writing on busincss—dweil 
as long as you like when writing love let- 
ters—and rather than leave your corre- 
spondent to guess“ what you mean, read 


over your letter and carefully revise as if 
for publication. Then sdd your address 
infull, giving post-ofilce, county, and State. 
If to be answered, inclose stamp with 
which to pay return postage—otherwaye it 
may fail to get attention. Then write the 
address of him you would reach, plainly, 
fully, and it will—accidenta accepted—go 
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UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Every young man—and woman too— 
wishes to know with certainty in what 
calling or pursuit in life he can accomplish 
most, do the moet good, serve his fricnds 
the best, obtain a competency, provide 
liberally for the wants of himself, family, 
and others who may be dependent on bim. 


He desires to place himself in that position 
for which he is by nature and acquirement 
heat fitted, and In which he may, without 
doubt or experiment, 


SECURE SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

Few men in the ordinary pursuits come up 
FULLY to their REAL CAPABILITIES. It is 
true that some, by mere accident or good 


fortune, without any definite knowledge of 
their own powers, tumble apoun a situation 
to which they happen to be well adapted, 
and in which, without a struggle, they 


RISE TO EMINENCE. 

They are said to be “lucky ;" while thon- 
sands of others, more highly educated or 
endowed, and with force and energy of 
character. pureuc a respectable though tire- 
some and *'up-bill” employment, chosen 
without regard to their adaptation to it, 


which brings them neither honor nor 
profit.“ These get a living, while many 
more drag ont an unha py existence, com- 
laining of their hard lot, and end their 
ys in sore disappointment, pronouncing 


“LIFE A PAILURE."* 
Wo havo a remedy for this. It is 8CIEN- 
TIFIC, and therefore RELIABLE. By the ald 
of PHRENOLOeY, PuyrsroLoey, and Puyst- 
oonomy, the true character, with all its 
capabilities, may be clearly indicated; the 


moet suitable calling. profession, or ocen- 
pation, to which each pereon is adapted, 
and in which he may best succeed. can be 
clearly pointed ont, and rou, reader, may 
thus learn 


HOW TO RISE IN THE WORLD, 
and make the most of all your talenta. 

Parents wish to Ixasnx for their children 
all the blessings which jndicious training 
and right direction can seenre, and there is 
no other means whereby these ends may be 
£0 surely attained as by the aid of science. 
By having their characters fully described, 
and carefully written out in Full, you will 


have a Chart which will serve to keep them 
in the right direction—to avoid the quick- 
sands and the rocks on which too many 
N human barks founder and are 
ost. 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST? 

Can I succeed as an Attorney, Artist, or 
Author? As a Banker, Bookseller, or Bro- 
ker? A Carpenter, Clerk, or Chemist? A 
Dentist or Designer? An Editor or Engi- 
neer? A Farmer or a Grocer? Can I 
Invent, Lecture, or Legislate? Can I suc- 
ceed as a Mannfacturer, Merchant, or Ma- 


chiniet? In Music, Navigation, Oratory, 
Painting, or Sculpture? Asa Preacher or 
e ea A Poet or a Policeman? A 
Sailor ora Soldicr? A Teacher, Trazedian, 
or Writer? Can it be forctold, with acien- 
tific certainty, WHAT I CAN DO BEST? 


WE ANSWER: 

By the light of the science we teach, you 
may know for a certainty what you are, as 
compared with others—what you can do 
heat ,d how you may turn all your talenta 
to the best ,. <°fble use. The cost for this 
service will be coniparatively emall, while 
the benefite derived may be of great valne 
to every individual. 

PRIVATE EXAMINATIONA, 
with Charts, and Full written Descriptions 
of Character, and Advice in regard to the. 
most appropriate occupations and pursuite, 
in which you can best suceeed; Fanits, how 
to correct them; Health, how to secure and 
retain it; the Management of Children; 
Self-Improvement, ete., given dally at our 


private Roomas, 889 Broadway, New York. 

Those residing at a distance, who can 
not visit us in pereon, may seud a stamp, 
and ask for Tne Minnon or tHe MIND, 
which explains how character may be de- 


and command from $10 to $15 per copy, 
A complete set of the JourNaL is worth 
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Business. 


(Under thie head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.] 


Tur Hyerrn Howe. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


THe Movement - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, % cents. Address 67 
West 88th Street, N. Y. city. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGNE, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hycrenic Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. T.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


New NationaL RELIGIOUS 
PAPER.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called THE ADVANCE,” will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will he what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Zvan- 
gelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their aim being 
to ADVANCE the canse of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by Its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. No 
expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial] management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondents at home andabroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Churches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, ‘‘ THE 
ADVANCE” will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 


Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leading church of the denomination at 
the West for this purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be +2 50 
inadvance. Advertising rates made known 
on application, Address THE ADVANCE 
\ go ANY, P. O. Drawer 6,374, Chicago, 
.6t. 
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Tue CHURcH UNION.— The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union In 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Charch and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
discussion by all Religionists of every 
faith. 

It will advocate a free communion table 
for ali the Lord's people, and a free pulpit 
for all his ministers. 

It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every isane. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher. 

Terms—@2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every subscriber. Sold by American News 
Company at 5 cents, and by Publishers. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 108 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 


AMBRICAN EquaL Ricuts 
AssociaTION.—HENRY WARD BEECH- 
ER, GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, JOHN 
STUART MILL, and others, on SUF- 
FRAGE for MEN and WOMEN. 

Tracts of the American Equal Rights 
Association: 


WOMAN'S DUTY TO VOTE. By H. 
W. Beecher. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. By 
Geo. Wm. Curtis. 

SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

PUBLIC FUNCTION OF WOMAN. By 
Theodore Parker. 

FREEDOM FOR WOMEN. By Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMAN. 
By Mrs. John Stnart Mill. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. By Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. 

WOMAN AND HER WISHES. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

THE MORTALITY OF NATIONS— 
THOUGHTS ON UNIVERSAL SUF- 
FRAGE. By Parker Pillsbury. 

Price per single copy, 10 cents; per hun- 
dred copies, $5; per thousand copies, $30. 

EF” Every one should send stamp for 
Should Women Vote?" answered by 
many eminent authorities. 

All orders should be addressed to SUSAN 
B. ANTHONY, Secretary American E. R, 
Association, 37 Park Row, (Room 17, 8d 
floor), New York. 


To ADVERTISERS. £1 


Our Tracts furnish one of the very best 
mediums for advertisements. A limited 
namber will be received. Address as 
above. l it 


Goop Books sy Mair.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, from 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGICAL STUDENT, 
we can supply you with copies of the 
following books at prices affixed: 

Outlines of Physiology, with Appendix 
on Phrenology. By Professor P, M. Roget, 
Professor of Physiology, etc., in Great 
Britain. $3 75. 

Spurzheim's Phrenology, with Plates. 
$3 50. 

Vol. 2 Phrenology, or the Doctrine of 
the Mental Phenomena. By Dr. Spurz- 
heim. Very scarce. $2 50. 

Moral and Intellectual Science, applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George 
Combe, and others. Scarce. §4. 

Importance of Practical Education and 
Useful Knowledge. By Edward Everett. 
$2. We can not duplicate this at any 
price. 

Address this office. 


Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physlognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, eend two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 889 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


Advertisements. 


ppear. 
verlising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a J 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
PATENT Rxconp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentecs. 

ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and deecriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and ned Ane 
reliable recelpts for nee in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
Mechanical Movements,“ and other nee- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents iseued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains eixtcen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in famillar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talen American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mali, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mall, six months, 81 25 in ad- 


vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 

as Solicitors 
tents, and will 
who desire it, per 
atis, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ormation for Inventors and Patent- 
Address 


‘BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


are also extensively enga 
of American and Forel 
promptly forward to 
mail 
ant In 
ees," 


JENKINS’ VeEst-Pocket LEX- 
1con. An English Dictionary of all except 
the Princi 
erms, and For- 

Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
ce, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


AGENTS W ANTED.—$10 to 

a day, to introduce onr new patent 
TAR 8 FLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Price $20. It uses two threade, and makes 
the genuine Lock Strrc#. All other low- 
riced machines make the CHAIN STITCH. 


Familiar Words: includin 
Scientific and Technical 
e 


xclusive territo ven. Send for circu- 
lars. W. G. WILSON & CO., Manu/fac- 
turers, Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. 3t. 


Digitized by Google 


THe Pratrorm: A Weekly 
Newspaper for the People. Devoted to the 
Discussion of Living Questions, and the 
Dissemination of General Intelligence. 

This Temperance journal is now in its 
third year of publication. It has been 
indorsed by Temperance men and organi- 
zations in all parts of the country. 

Heretofore, The Platform hae been pab- 
lished every other week; but on the first 
of January, 1868, {t will be made 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


containing eight six-column pages. about 
the same size and form as the Springfield 
Republican, the Methodist Christian Ad- 
vocale, and other large quarto journals. 

t The Fratform will pot only be, as here- 
ofore, the leading Temperanco of 
the West, but the paper 


LARGEST AND BEST TEMPERAKCE NEWS- 
PAPER IN THE WORLD. 

On the Temperance Qaestion the follow- 
ing is our platform : 

Total Abstinence from all that will In- 
toxicate. 

2. The Dissemination of such Literature 
in Families and Sunday-Schools as will 
Educate the Young in the Principles of 
Temperance, and help to guard them 
against Temptation and Ruin. 

3. The cient Organization and Co- 
operation of all friends of Total Abetinence. 

4. Active and Untiring Efforts to Prevent 
the Increase of Intemperance and to Re- 
form the Inebriate. 

5. The Enactment and Enforcement of 
Wiee and Practicable Laws for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance. 

6. The Election of Sound Temperance 
Men to all Offices of Trust and t. 


PROHIBITION A NATIONAL QUESTION Í 
We advocate the Abeolute Prohibition 
of the Liquor Traffic, not as a side issue.“ 
or “minor question,“ but as a measure of 
the first importance, demanding the im- 
mediate attention of the State National 
We heifers the T Re- 
e eve great Temperance 
form should have a newe r organ which 
will not suffer in comparieon with the 
t political and religions periodicals of 
fhe ay. 


Among our contributors will be nam- 

bered the ° 
LEADING TEMPERANCE MEX 

in this and other States. 

Besides its Temperance matter, The Plat- 
Jorin will give a 
Weekly Summary of ali Important News! 

The Cream Of Current Literature! 

And, in short, will be a first-class 

NEWSPAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 


TERMS: 
Single Copy, one year. 3 
Ten Coples. one year, $2 50 each. sS 
Twenty Copies, one year, $2 each..... 4 


AcExTs WANTED — To whom CASH 
PREMIUMS will be paid. For terms, 
address the Publisher. 

Subscribers who pay for 1868 be- 

fore the close of this year, shall receive the 

per for the balance of 1867 FREE. Thus. 

ose who send subecriptions the first of 

November will receive four- 
teen months for one year's subecription | 

Address all letters to the Publisher, 

W. 8. PETERSON, 
it. Des Moines, Iowa. 


THe Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Bei e moet complete and best ada 
ed bor des in Lodges. p pt- 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568. city of New York. 


Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
ACTURING CO. 
482 Broome Street, New York. 


— 
1867. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 


Strock.—THe AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
ber contains :hirty-six large double-colamna 

ges, illustrated with numerous engrav- 

gs. Only one dollar a year. 
copies free, for stamp. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR TRER. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL have established a Veterinar 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished \eterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question. how they should be treated 
for a cure. “hese prescriptions are given 

is, and tnus every subscriber to the 
7 has, always at e ommend a 
eterinary Surgeon free o rge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should eub- 
acribe for it. We will send from June 
until the ist of sanman for 50 cents. 
dress N. P. BOYER & CO 
8.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


ELECTRO Virau.—Dr. JE- 


ROME Kippen's Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any cailed magnetic. 

The pateni labele of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee die ricts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.“ Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 


Specimen 


patent labele of 1860 and 1866. 
Addicas DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


AGENT: WANTED in every 


County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
RR., Atlantic Cable, and popilation of 
every Countv in the United States. All 
of the Railro.ds, as weli as proposed roads 
are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment, nd for Catalogue, 
ving full particulars and terms. Address 
AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beckman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Strect, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Boagpine IN NEW YORK.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome det, and are located near street 
cars that wi:! take you to any part of the 


city. 

Tonxlen Ratus, Vapor Batha, Electric 
Bathe, Watc? Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those nore such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
COMPANION: — 


For the Bookbinder ................. $2 25 
Brass and Iron Founder 2 50 
Brennern 1 50 
Bude 1 l 150 
Cabinet Maker . 1 50 
CHARGER ccc chun ous bans ea aaa 12 00 
Cotton Spinnen 17% 
Distillers cic: asvediscaseses 2iccteek ... 1 80 
Dyer's Companion 1 50 
„Instructor 8 50 
Horse-Shoer ...,....... . 1 
Mille Gee 1 
Millwright and Miller 3 00 
Painter and Gilder .... 50 
Paner Hanger cece cces . . . 1 BO 
R. R. and Civil Engineer 1 50 
Surveßorr tt soeesecoo 1 50 
The Art of Dyeing, eto VERENA 3 50 
Minen 1 50 
THe MAnocracture or Inox MN ALL 
TTS Various Bran to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not repro} 
Fieses cave is ee . 815 
Napier's Electro-Metallurgy.......... 2 00 
Overman's Metallurgy gz. 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 2 50 


penning, Currying,and Leatber PEM 00 
OG ich erie (v8 

Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
8. R. WELLS, 880 Broadway, New York. 


— 
- 
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A LIBRARY For LECTURERS, SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.— 
Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congreesman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., who 
desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Public 
Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library: 


The Indispensable Hand-Book...... $2 2 
The Art of Extempore Speaking... 2 00 
The Right Word in tho Right Place. 75 
The American Debater 2 


The Exhibition Speaker. ........... $1 50 
Cushing's Manual of Parlia. Practice. 75 
The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 75 
Treatise on Punctuation ............ 175 


One copy of each sent by Express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS — 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Painter and Gilder's Companion... $ 1 75 
Book Binder's 0. . 2 50 
Cabinetmaker's do. .. 1850 
Dyer's do. .. 150 
Surveyor's do. 1 50 
Horse Shoer's do. 1 50 
Brass and Iron Founder's do. 2 50 
Builder's do. 1 50 
Chandler's do. 12 50 
Cotton Spinner's do, 2 00 
Miller's do. 175 
Paper Hanger's do. 1 50 
Turner's do. 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer's do. ... 1 50 
Youmans’ Class-Book, Chemlstry.. 2 50 
Tanning, Currying, and Leather 

presang e «oe, > E 
The Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scour- 

ing, etc. ........ V 

Sent. post-paid, on receipt of price. 8. 
R. WELLS, 80 Broadway. New York. 

December, tf. 


Books BY Return Matu.— 


Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or aper, sent ret urn oQ, 
rat Post.’ at Publishers“ ces. All 
works on Phrenology, Taonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopediae, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York. Agents wanted. 


IMMENSE Prices PAID FOR 
OLD Books. 
CHEAPEST Book STORB IN THE WORLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp., 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau Street, 
New York. J. 1y. 


ACTIVE AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in sellin 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman's new and brilliant- 
y written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
OUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulara and 
encies apply to ODWIN & BETTS, 
rtford, Ct. Oct. 7t. 


Men anD WOMEN can MAKE 
MONEY 
By selling our New Ilustrated Map of 
the United States, just published. For 
particulars address G. W. & C. B. COL- 
TON & CO., New York. 


Goon Books For FARMERS. 
Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
faira for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, post-paid. $1 50. 

Do., do., for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engrav- 
vol. 2, $1 50. 
. do., 1861-2-9, $1 50. 

85 90. 1800 Sep as 130 Engravi 

0., do., „ separate, ngra „ 
post-paid, 35 pol ag ii 

Rural Manual, comprising The House.“ 
„The Farm.“ The Garden,“ and Do- 
mestic Animals.“ $2 25. 


Fruit Culture for the Million; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


ACTIVE AGENTS are making 
from ten to fifteen dollars daily in selling 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman’s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
OUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
agencies apply to DWIN & BETTS, 
rtford, Ct. Oct. Tt. 


Tue Stuny oF MEDICINE.— 


The following Works are nsed im the 
different Medical Schools, and may he 
obtained at this office at prices annexed. 


To LECTURERS, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
ETC. —We can supply 


Sets of Weber's Anatomical and 
Physiological Plates and Charta. 


Life size. 11 in number, for.... $100 00 
Do. Marshall's, do.,9 in number.. 100 00 
Do. Trall'e, do., 6 in number 20 
Do. Lambert's, do., 6 in number.. 20 00 
Phrenological Specimens. (Casta, 

Busts, etc.) 40 in number. Boxed, 

ready for shipment,............. 30 00 
The set of Fort y Portraits, incìud- 

ing the Vital, Motive, and Mental 

Temperaments E 80 00 
The best French Skeletone. Wired, 

articulated. et 75 00 
Human Skulls. Articulated.. . . S B to $35 
Do. (inferior) from 8 to 15 

WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. . 
Beck's Materia Medica... $4 50 
Gray's Anatoa·ſy yy 8 00 
Churchill's Midwiſery . 4 50 
Erichsen's Surger /. e 7 00 
Watson's Practicctce. 8 00 
Dalton's Physiology 6 00 
Fowne's Chemistry................. 225 
Dungleson's Dictionary............. 7 60 


With euch others as Professors reom- 
mend. ii 


WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


Anatomy. Gray e 
Physiology. Carpente 

s Dalton 's 
Materia Medica, Hahnemann' e. 
Hull's Jahr Symptomatolo 
Hempel. Mate 
Obstetrics. 


CEE 2 60 „ „ „60 


a Medica. 2 vols. 


S888 8 8888888 


3 Draper 8 
Medical Jurisprudence. Beck....... 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Used in the New York Hydropathic 
College. 
Chemistry. Youmans’.......... .. 
. Draper's ss 1% 
N Fowne’s «. 2 25 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
, wns aos 355d oes 1 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
Dungleson.............cces-eeeeee 
Anatomy. Gray 
. Wilson........ ere ee Te 
= Horne, à 
Physiology. Dalton 


me Carpenter 
Pathology. V 
pa Rokitansky ............ 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 3 


„5652552255 „„„ % „„ „„ „„ „6 „ „6 „ „6 „6 „ 


Cooper 
Obstetrics. FFC 


ag Melg ee ces 
Dieeases of Women. Tra lll. 
0 ns Scanzoni...... 


ee te 


Elocation. Bronson..... Kaera pan 
as Nusgg. 
Lewis 
Trall, do 0 „ * 
Dungles on . 
Cleveland.. 0 
= Gardner. 
a Hoblyn 1 


Orders ehonid be addressed to 8. 
‘ WELLS, 38 Broad way. New York. 


Gymnastics. 
Dictionary. 
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VaLUABLE Works on DE- 
SCRIPTIVE Drawines, ETC., for Students, 
Draſtumen, and Artisans. 


Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Two bundred 
Plain Geometrical Problems. 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth. $1 50 

Warren's, Prof. 8. E.—On Drafti 
Instruments and Operations. 
vol., 12mo, cloth..... ; 

Warren's, Prof. 8. E.—Elementary 
Projection Drawing. with Practical 
Applications. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.. 


eevee oo 


1 % 


Warren’e, Prof. 8. E.—Elementary 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth ....... oe 1 235 


Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Deecriptive 
Geometry. 1 vol., 8vo, with numer- 
ous large pare Slot. 

Warren's, Prof. S. E. —Shades and 


5 00 


4 00 
3 00 


ee 6 %%% + „„ „%% %%% „ „„ 4 „4 „ 06 


Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo. parce cloth 
Mahan's. Prof. D. H.—Descriptive 
Geomet An to the Drawing 
of Fortifications and Stone Cut- 
ting, 1 vol., 8vo, plates 
Smith's. Prof. R. 8.—Manual of Topo- 
graphical Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, 
CCC 
Smith's, Prof. R. 8. — Manual of 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 8vo, 
plates, lot. 
Ruskin, John. Elements of Draw- 
ing: 1 vol., 12 00. cloth. ......... 
Ruskin, John.—Elementsa of Persepec- 
tive. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth ......... 
Hand-Book of Oil Painting, for use 
of Academies and Private Instruc- 
tion. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth...... .. 
Coes, B. H.—Drawing Cards, with 
Instructions—Progressive Lessons, 
Cottages, Landscapes and Figures. 
15 numbers ; each 373% cents. 


Published and for sale by 
S. R. WE 


889 Broadway, New York. 
Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 


New Music. 


Tue NOoNYI DEB DREAM. 
“She sleeps! though not a star.“ Writ- 
ten by Farnie. Music by Balfe. For 
Piano, price 88 cents; for the Guitar, price 
30 cents. 

Ka-FoozLe-Um, by S. Oxon. Comic 
song and choruꝙse 
For Violin, 150. 
Tue Lienr ix THE Wow. by Vir- 
ginla Gabriel . c. 
Matiipa Toots. Music by C. Solo- 
. anes euii 
With a handsome title- , 50c. ; 
for Violin, 150. ee P 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


1% 


2 50 


2 50 
1% 
1% 


224 9% „„ 


2 26 „ „6 „6 „ 


HARMONY IN THE Dome. 
I can nor Sine TRW OLD Sones. 
Brinley Richarde...............-.60- doc. 
SrıLvERr TRUMPETS. (Complete.) F. 
Miel! kaes 50c 
ne Pins QUADRILLE, arranged by F. 
JC 88 
9 GRINDER PolLRKA. C. H. Mar- 
Ott) 6 a o ete ee 6 ae 
For Violin, 15c. 
PRETTY LITTLE SAH ScHorrisca. 
F. Blu nme ... 0c. 
For Violin, 15. 
MEET WE IX THE LANE ScHOrTiIeCcH. 
„ IU 5 oS wied cc's Sa ewes 
For Violin, 15c. 
SOLDIERS Harry RETURN MAZOURKA. 
F. Hues 
= For 2 eet u 
ILVER BELL LKA. m y 
Carrie A. Mood . 35c. 
Love.y as 4 Rose BcmorTtTIscH. F. 
Blume ........ e 5 
For Violin, 15c. 


Sheet Music and Books eent free of 
charge to any address in the United States 
on receipt of the marked price. Pianos 
and Melodeons, Sheet Mueic, Musical In- 
struments and Instruction Booka. Music 
bound, Pianos tuned, repaired, hoxed and 
shipped. All Musical Instrument» re- 
paired with durability, neatnees, and dis- 
patch. Pianos, Organs, and Mclodeons for 
rent. FREDERICK BLUME, 1.125 Broad- 
99 York, second coor above Twen - 


wa 
ty- Street. 
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DEMOREST’S 
MontTHLY MAGAZINE. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 18968. 


As we are now closing the present year, 
we consider it a proper time to say a few 
words to our readers concerning what we 
have done, and more of what we propose 
to do in the future. 


We think all will agree that whatever 
promises we made at the commencement 
of the present volume have been aband- 
antly kept. Letters from all parts of the 
country have constantly assured us of the 
high satisfaction experienced by our sub- 
scribers; and the regalar and rapid increase 
of our already large subscription list—this 
in the face of a somewhat depreeecd finan- 
cial condition of the country at large— 
affords flattering and undeniable evidence 
of the firm hold which the Magazine has 
obtained in the good graces of the public 
and the affections of families. 


During the coming year, we purpose to 
make our great specialty of FasH1ons more 
full and complete than ever. In addition 
to our original Colored Steel Plate, we 
shall add large plates every month, of 
Cloaks, Walking-Costnmes, Bonnets, or 
whatever may be the most interesting 
fashionable features for the month. 


The smaller illustrations of dress, head- 
dresses, trimmings, needle-work, jewelry, 
fancy articles, and the like, will be con- 
tinued with greater profusion than ever; 
and the descriptions, instructions, explana- 
tions, etc., always made full, complete, and 
practical. 


The Fashion Department of this Maga- 
zine has always been unrivaled, its infor- 
mation not being confined to mere deecrip- 
tions of dress, but embracing constant and 
valuable hints to mothers, to dressmakers, 
and to ladies who take charge of their own 
wardrobes, and to persons generally who 
wish to keep au courant of the changes 
which constantly occur in the world of 
fashion, socicty, and intelligence. 


In the Literary, Musical, Household, and 
other Departments of the Magazine, we 
challenge comparison with any other 
periodical, while there are many features 
which are exclusive with us; and are made 
highly interesting by being liberally illus- 
trated and intelligently and exhaustively 
treated. 


To our Fashion and other illustrations, il- 


Persons desiring to form clubs will be far- 
nished with a specimen copy of DEMoREsT's 
Mod rRHL r, and a number of prospectuses 
for distribution, for 15 cents. 


For Book Premiums, see page 879. 


NEW AND SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


Two SUBSCRIBERS aT $3 Eacn.—One 
pair of Silver Plated Butter Knives, the 
newest patterns, and the best article of 
plated ware manufactured, value $2; a 
Lady's Memorandum Book and Card Case, 
combined, in Turkey morocco; package of 
French Imperial Note Paper, 100 sheets, 
and envelopes to match. 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Each. Por. 
trait, in of], of Abraham Lincoln, 153 
inches, by 12 inches. This is a faithful 
likeness of our late President, and but a 
few hundred copies were printed. 


Frve SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Eacu.—Carving 
Knife and Fork, ivory handle, the best 
article of Rogers’ celebrated Cutlery, 
value $4. 


SEVEN SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Eaco.—Twelve 
Silver Plated Tea Spoons, the newest pat- 
tern, and the best article of plated ware 
manufactured, value $7. 


TEN SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Eacu.—Twelve 
Dessert or Tea Knives, ivory handles, the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated Cutlery, 
valne $9. 


THIRTEEN SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Eacu.— 
Twelve Silver Plated Dessert Forks, the 
newest pattern, and the best article manu- 
factured, value $11. 


FOURTEEN SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Eacu.— 
Twelve Dinner Knives, ivory handles, the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 
value $18; or twelve Silver Plated Dining 
Forks, or twelve Silver Plated Table 
Spoons, the newest pattern, and the best 
articles manufactured, valued at $18 each 
set. 


THIRTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS aT $8 EAcx. 
—Twelve Sterling Silver Tea Spoons, extra 
heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value $33. 


Flo Croquet.—We will send, as a 
premium, a complete set of Field Croquet 
for any number of subscribers, from ten 
up to forty, at $3 each, the sets range in 
value from $7 to $29. 


Second.—Any four pieces of music select- 
ed from our published list in the November 
Magazine. 


Third.—A large and fine photographic 
portrait of Mr. or Mme. Demorest, on an 
eight-by-ten card-board, ready for framing. 


Fourth.—A package of Mme. Demorest's 
celebrated diamond” needles. 


Fifth. -A package of Mme. Demorest's 
Lily Bloom or Roseate Bloom for the com- 
plexion, or an everlasting perfume packet. 


Sizth.—The Children's Dress Chart. 


Seventh.—One dozen of Stimpson's very 
superior pens. 


Eighth.—The Family Letter Scale. 


Ninth.—A package of fine Visiting Cards, 
with your name, in a case. 


Tenth.—A Pocket Diary for 1868. 


Either of these premiums will be sent. 
promptly on receipt of subscribers’ names, 
with three dollars for one year, commenc- 
ing with any number. 


To any person sending two subscrip- 
tions for one year, at $3 each, will be sent 
either of the foliowing preminms (besides 
either of the first premiums to each sub- 
scriber), a morocco and gilt edge Photo- 
graphic Album, for holding twenty-four 
pictures; or Jenny June's valuable Cook 
Book, or the First Volume of Demorest's 
Young America,” elegantly buund. 


Or, to two subscribers clubbing together, 
and each paying $3 for one year, to doth 
will be sent either Mme. Demorest’s Lady's 
Dress Chart, or a set of Drees-Loopers, in 
addition to either of the first premiums to 
both. 


For a club of three subscribers to the 
Monthly, at $3 each, besides the first 
premium to each subscriber, to the getter- 
up of the club either of the following 
premiums: a superb Photographic Album; 
or Peterson's Lady's Friend, for one year: 
or a Lady's Companion, in morocco case, 
containing numerous work-basket utenaiis, 
etc.; or a Morocco Reticule; or our Self- 
Tucking Attachment for Sewing Machines. 


For four subscribers, at $8 each, Harper's 
Magazine, or Godey's Lady's Book, or 
Atlantic Monthly, for one year; or a Ma- 
hogany Writing Desk; or a $5 Photo- 
graphic Album; or a Lady's Companion, 
ornamented, Turkey morocco, with draw- 


OUR GREAT PREMIUMS. 


For Twenty Subscribers to DEMOREsT's 
MONTHLY, at $3 each, requiring only $60, 
will be sent a new 
WHEELER & WiLsoN SEWING MACHINE, 

Price, $55. 

Any of the higher priced Machines may be 
had by sending the difference in maney. 
For Thirty Subscribers, one of Carhart 

& Needham's beautiful Melodeons, rose- 

wood case, scroll legs, price $70. 


For Sixty Subscribers, a beautiful Parlor 
Melodeon, plano style, five octaves; or in 
walnut case, Parlor Organ, double set of 
reeds, price of each, $150. 


For One Hundred Subscribers, a splen- 
did Parlor Organ, rosewood, paneled and 
carved case, double reeds, and two stops, 
price $200. 

For Two Hundred Subscribers, a new 
Piano, worth $400. 

All the above Subscribers will be entitled 
to either of the first premiums. 


Subscriptions to either Arthur's Maga- 
zine, Peterson's, Ladies’ Friend, Our Young 
Folks, or the Phrenological Journal, wiil 
be received as equivalent to subscriptions 
for the Monru ty for any of the premiums, 
provided the amount of $3 is sent for each; 
or the Atlantic Monthly at $4. 


Two subscriptions to DEMOREST'8S YOUNG 
AMERICA, at $1 50, will count as one for 
the MONTHLY. 


Subscriptions may be sent as fast as pro- 
cured, and they will be credited as if sent 
altdgether, to commence with any number 
and to any address. Persons failing to get 
the requisite number of subscribers, may 
select any of the lesser premiums. 


By a special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, we are enabled to furnish DEeso- 
REAT’S Morrulr and Godey's Lady's Book, 
one year, for $5 50, with one of our first 
premiume. 


Demonest’s Montaiy and Peterson's, N 


the Ladies’ Friend, or Arthur's Magazine, 
for one year, $4 50, with one of our first 
premiums. 

Demorest’s MontHLY, and Merry'’s 
Museurn, or Working Farmer, one year, 
$3 75, with one of our first premiums. 

Demorest’s MONTHLY, ahd DEMOREST'S 
Youne AMERIOA, One year, $4. 

The postage on this Magazine to yearly 
subscribers is only one cent each number, 


added Illustrated Sketches of Fashionable CLUBBING. elegant Reticule. tion to the ycarly subscription, Canada 
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sketches of the same character, and with 
the lively and sparkling efforts of well- 
known writers, whose most brilliant fancies 
will find their appropriate medium through 
our columns. 


The Work-Basket,“ an Illustrated Art 
column, and American Etiquette.“ have 
been among the new features of the past 
year. These will be continued, with other 
attractions, some completed, and others in 
preparation, for the New Year, 1868. 


Try, ladies, just once. Yon can do anp- 
thing, and we know perfectly well that you 
will accomplish our wishes in time; but 
why not make the effort at once? 

Yearly, $3, with a preminm to each sub- 
scriber. Do not fail to consult our exten- 
sive list of valuable premiums, remember- 
ing that we are offering a new Wheeler and 
Wilson Sewing Machine for only twenty 
subscribers, besides the very desirable 
| premiums to each. 


æ À 
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No premiums can be given to subscribers 
at these rates, but an extra copy will be 
sent, without charge, to the getter-up of a 
club of ten subscribers for $24. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST FOR 1867-8. 


One of the following valuable Premiums 
is sent to each and every 


YEARLY SUBSCRIBER, 


whether single or in clubs, who pays three 
dollars for the Magazine: 

Firsf.— A package of fine stationery, in- 
cluding two sizes of note paper, and 
envelopes to correspond, both stamped 
in color, with the Initial letters from A 
to Z, so that subscribers can select what 
letter they require. All ladies require 
stationery, and this being of the best 
quality and fashionably initialed, can not 
fail to prove welcome and attractive. 


For six subscribers, a large Photograph 
Album, for holding one hundred pictures: 
or a Lady's Companion and Dressing Case 
combined, in Turkey morocco, with ele- 
gant furnishings, worth $10; or a large 
Mahogany Writing Desk. 


For eight subscribers.a Universal Clothes 
Wringer, price, $8 50. 


For ten subscribers, at $3 each, Web- 
ster's large Unabridged Dictionary, pic 
torial edition, with fifteen hundred engrav- 
jugs. Every family should possess this 
most indispensable work—price, $12. Or 
a beantiful $12 Music Box; or a Photo- 
graph Album, as large as a family Bible, 
for holding two hundred pictures, elegantly 
bound; or a magnificent Family Bible. 


A large number of these Premiums are 
sent by mail, postage-paid; those not ad- 
mitted into the maile are sent by express. 


Those whose subscriptions expire, should 
renew them at once, as the Magazine is 
never sent beyond the time paid for. 

FORM OF AN ORDER. 

You will please send me your Monthly for 
one Year, commencing with e 3 8 
Number ; for which I inclose three dollars, 

And oblige yours, 

Do not fai! to give your full address. 

Inclose the amount in United States, or 
National Bank Bille, a bank draft, or U. S. 
Postal Order. 

Be particular in giving full address of 
each subscriber. 

Address, 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


Send a stamp for our Annual Circular 
with fall details, for which we have not 
space here. 


— 
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CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


Tux sare “ GoLDEN Srark' has ar- 
Trived from Japan with 22,000 half chests of the finest 
Japan Teas to the Great AMERICAN TRA COMPANY, 
Noe. 81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

These Teas by the ship Golden State“ were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of 
the magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at 
about half the usual commissions. This is the largest 
cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand 
packages. By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
ComPany put these Teas into the hands of the consumers 
with but one very small profit—an achievement in com- 
mercial enterprise seldom if ever before attained. These 
Teas are acknowledged, both here and in Japan, aa being 
the finest full cargo ever exported from that country. 

Also the ship George Shotton” has arrived from 
Foochow with 12,000 half chests of the finest Foochow 
Oolong Teas. 

The cargo of tho ship George Shotton" is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the Anest Arst-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and 
full-flavored. This will enable us to supply onr trade 
with uniform fine-flavored Teas for a long time to come. 
These Teas were contracted for before the picking. 
Contract Teas are always far superior to any others. A 
large proportion of contract Teas of first pickings go to 
the Enropean markets. That is one of the principal 
reasons why the English people conzume three pounds 
of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal number of 
population in the United States. Heretofore, the United 
States have been compelicd, to a considerable extent, to 
pat np with lower grades of Teas and later pickings. 
This unfortunate result for the consumers of this country 
bas been brought abont hcretofore in consequence of the 
many and great profits of the “middlemen” in the Tea 
trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of the Great AMERICAN TRA Cox- 
PANY, and their system of furnishing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chinesc and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company for their own trado is 
acknowledged by the mercantile community as the 
largest transactions ever made in this country. They 
were deemed of so much importance, that the fact was 
telvcraphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by thcir correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throughont the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of theso transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable com- 
mercial paper in this city—the New York Shipping and 
Commercial Liat—which says: The trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the GREAT AMERICAN Trea ComPany; the ship 
*Golden State,’ from Japan, with 22,000 half chests; and 
the ship ‘George Shotton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 
packages.“ And in another place it says: The recent 
large operations of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes 
within a weck, comprising 12,331 packages Black, and 
28,819 packages Japan, for {mmediate consumption, ata 
cost of about a million and a half of dollars, indicates 
the extensive nature of the Company's business, and 
deserves a passing notice at our hands.“ 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest (@ality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we receive new 
Teas, and, consequently, our customers will not fail to 
notice a marked improvement in freshness from this 
time forward. 

By oar system of supplying Clubs thronghout the 
conntry, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive thoir Teas at the same prices (with the small 


additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer ie simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circalars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party's goods in separate packages, and 
mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there noed 
be no confusion in their distribution—each party getting 


exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of | 


transportation the members of the club can divide equi- 
tably among themselves. 

Country CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, 
all of which are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs can 
have each party's name marked on their package and 
directed by-sending their orders to Nos. 81 and 83 Vesey 
Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by 
express; bnt larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no com- 
plimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pnre and fresh, as they come direct 
from the custom-house stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of Prices 
will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ooxone (Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 per pound. 

Mixzp (Green and Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 
per pound. 

ENI H Breakrast (Black), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 28 
per pound. 

Youna Hyrson (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best 


-$1 25 per pound. 


UNocoLorED Japan, 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 % per 
pound. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 c., 25 c., 30 c., 35c., best 40 c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-Honse Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we seli at the low price of 80 c. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643, New York City. 


The Great American Tea Company (established 
1861) is recommended by the leading newspapers, re- 
ligious and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange Judd, 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 


Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reld, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill, Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist. New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crookes, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D.T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee Of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persone in our published Club 
Liste. 


CLUB ORDERS. 


Edwards, St. Lawrence Co, N. T., 
June 


To the Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
Dear Sirs: I herewith send you another order for Tee. 
The last was duly received, and gives general satisfaction. 
As long as you send us such good Tea, you may expect s 
continuation of our patronage. Asa further evidence that 


the subscribers were satisfied, you will observe that I send 


you the names of all those that sent before who were nearly 
out of Tea, with a large addition of new subscribers. Accept 
my thanks for the complimentary package. Ship thie as the 
other and oblige 

Your ob't servant, 


DAVID C. MoKEE. 
4 Ib. Japan J. Havens.......at 81 25.85 00 


5 W. E EE .. . . At 1 00. 5 00 
1 Gunpow der “ ...... At 1 50..1 50 
1 Japan 8. Curtis. . . at 1 W. . 1 25 
2 Young Hy son e at 1 00. . 2 00 
1 Japan ... N. Shaw. at 1 00. 1 00 
1 Young Hyson........ 6 vee. . . Bt 1 00. 1 00 
8 “ 1 R. McCargen....at 1 W. 8 5 
2 Green s .. at 1 25..2 50 
4 W ........ Wm. Barraford..at 1 5. . 5 00 
1 Gunpowder ..........4.H. Perkins... at 1 50 . 1 50 
2 Japan Sons s . .. at 1 25..2 50 
2 Coſſ eo e s . . at 40. & 
5 Coffee .. D. C. McKee....at 40. 2 00 
3 Japan . M. Griffin „at 1 28. 8 75 
2 Japan A at 1 00. 2 00 
8 Green . H. Wooliver..... at 1 00. 3 00 
3 Imperial. . W. Cleland...... at 1 8. 2 50 
2 Japan . Cleland.......at 1 B. . 2 50 
1 Imperial ............. s E at 1 W. . 1 2 
1 Genn . e at 1 25. 1 25 


N. B.— All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Tcas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are dogue or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. i 


TAKE NOTICE.—Cinbs and quantity buyers are oLly 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AnERIoaAN Tua Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
June 6—lt. Post-Offtice Box, 5,648. 
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COSTUME OF MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


THE MODERN EBGYPTIANS. 


THE people now inhabiting the banks of the 
Nile are a race much inferior to that which erect- 
ed the Pyramids and the great temples and cities 
whose amazing ruins now dot the land. The 
wonderful change from a high state of refine- 
ment and scientific cultivation, such as doubt- 
less existed in the time of the Pharaohs, about 
1500 n. C., to that of abject ignorance and pros- 
tration, as observable now, was probably 
brought about gradually, and extended through 
a long period. Between 600 B.C. and 500 A. D. 
there was a series of devastating wars, which 
hastened the complete disintegration of the 
Egyptian empire and nation. The Assyrians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs overran 
the country repeatedly and successively, until 
nearly every trace of its once proud civilization, 
except that chiseled in enduring rock, had dis- 
appeared. Attempts have been made by the 
Turkish Government, under the control of 
which Egypt has substantially remained since 
1517, to improve the condition of the natives, 
socially and politically, but without much suc- 
cess. The present Viceroy, a man of education 
and advanced views, is doing much in improv- 
ing the trading relations of his province; but 
as the commerce of the country is chiefly in 
the hands of resident Europeans, the natives do 
not receive much benefit. That their customs, 
dress, etc., are rather primitive, is evidenced by 
the illustration. The women carry their young 


children astride of their shoulders; and in this 
position they rest most securely. Sometimes 
these children are clothed in a single garment, 
but most of them are permitted to run nak- 
ed until ten years old—wearing only a cap of 
white cloth upon their little shaven heads. 
These poor people live in huts made of mud; 
the huts being usually situated some distance 
from the bank of the Nile, and upon a slight 
eminence, to avoid, if possible, the inundations 
consequent upon the annual rising of the river. 
The principal occupation of the women seems 
to be that of carrying water from the river to 
their huts. 
— oe 


Decay IN THE OIL Reaions.—A recent vis- 
itor to the oil regions of Pennsylvania describes 
the desolation which reigns in a once famous 


Iccality. Between Oil City and Meadville 
not one well is in operation. It is only a lon 
line of rotting derricks and rusted boilers an 
engines. At Franklin, where the French 
Creek empties into the Alleghany, they show 
with pride the great court-house that they are 
building, the tall marble monument to the 
martyrs of the war, and the tumbling down 
farm-house of the Evans family. Three years 
ago, $100,000 were offered to this family for 
their house and ground. The offer was refused 
as too moderate; and the daughter of the house, 
in the flush of sudden wealth, scorned her rus- 
tic lover and canceled her engagement. Now, 
the estate, house, farm, and all will not bring 
$1,000, the daughter pines in single blessedness, 
and the family can only remember, in their 
present misery, their former hope. 
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SLEEP. 


THOUGH we are well acquainted with the 
phenomenon of sleep, it is a singularly strange 
one. Suppose we had never seen a sleeping 
creature, we should scarcely have believed that 
such a thing as sleep was possible. We should 
have deemed it absurd to think of life being 
reduced toa condition of apparent Jifelessness: 
of consciousness itself being rendered uncon- 
scious, and yet have the power to return to 
perception after the short space of six or seven 
hours, not knowing, except by the clock, that 
it had actually been both unperceiving and un- 
conscious for such a length of time. That 
man, full as he is of spirit, life, and energy, 
should lie down motionless like a stone, and 
become for a time blind, deaf, and dumb—that 
he should be shut out wholly from the impres- 
sions of the outer world for half a d zen hours, 
as if away on an errand to some other quarter 
of the universe, and yet be capabie of being 
called back in a second of time by a touch of 
the arm or a shout into the ear, is a mystery, 
yet it is none the less a fact. It has perplexed 
the minds of the greatest thinkers; and Pyr- 
rho, the ancient skeptic, after having exhausted 
his brain in trying to understand it, at length 
declared he did not know which v. as the real 
human liſe— the sleeping or the waking. “Do 
we, he asked, dream during the uight about 


| 
what we have experienced during the day? 
Or do we during the day dream about what 
we have experienced during the night?” 

To this last question we reply: A little of | 
both. The mind may be active though the 
body is in repose. The spirit-princ'ple can not 
be said to sleep as the body does. 


— . O — 


THEY WILL BLACKEN IF THEY DO vor 
Burn—.A wise father gave this lesson to his 
daughter. He had refused to let her visit a 
young lady who was neither good nor amiable. 

„Dear father,” said the gentle girl, you 
must think me weak and childish if you im- 
agine I should be exposed to danger.” 

The father took, in silence, a dead coal from 
the hearth, and reached it to his daughter. 

“Tt will not burn you, my child; take it.” 

She did so, and behold! her delicate white 
hand was soiled and blackened, and, as it 
chanced, her white dress also. 

“We can not be too careful ia handling 
coals,” she said, in vexation. 

“ Yes, truly,” answered the father; and you 
see, my child, that coals, even if they do not 
burn, blacken. 80 it is with vicious company.” ` 


THE 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL 
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Is devoted to The Sclence of Man, in a!" its branches, 
Including PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, )’iryainoxony, 
PSYCHOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY, etc. It furnishes 
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the dispositions of those around ns, by all the known 
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Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Sample 
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plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. 
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The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL abounds in useful information. It is steadily and It is an unusually valuable publication for all classes. Its teachings, and the drift 18 
) deservedly gaining general favor—New York Evening Post. of all its articles, tend to the right side. © * ¢ Young or old can always find instruc- 4} 
No one of the many journals that come to. us by way of exchange, exhibits in every tion and enlightenment in its colamns.— Troy (N. Y.) Daily Whig. $ 
featuro its flourishing condition and brilllant prospects in a more marked manner than The PHRENoLOGIOAL JouRNAL fe the most a 
useful and valuable publication inthe $ 
r 5 JOURNAL, published and edited by Mr. S. R. bio It 5 country. It is devoted to Science, Literature and General Intelligence, witha view . 
wit entertaining and instructive articles in every branch of natural and physiclogi to elevate and improve mankind, intellectually and spiritually. A single number is 5 
ecience. Editorially and otherwise, it talks common sense to that large class of reads | Forth year’s subscription. Lekign Register, Allentown, Pa. + 
ers who are too apt to give themselves wholly up to the dominion of hide-bound medi- i ‘ 5 
cal practitioners or empyrics. There is matter in it for every class of the community; | The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is one of the finest specimens of magazine litera- @ 
matter of interest, instruction, and judiciously included amusements., The illustra- | ture and art that we have seen. Catholic Telegraph. 2 
tions of the Journal are specially attractive. Each month por. iaits of distinguished 1 
men and women are given, accompanied by analyses of their character, based on their au most utilitarian monthly deals only with the practical concerns of life, and 9 
known phrenological and physiological characteristics. It is a main point in the policy | vente, facts, theories and topics of practical current interest. It is a very useful 5 
by which tho Jon is conducted to allow no topic of passing interest, de it ever Vork. — Zhe Citizen, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. P 
® £0 trilling, to pass unnoticed.—New York World. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL continues to give portraits and biographical eketches 4 
9 The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is the bost monthly of its kind in the country. It | of eminent men, thus doing much to educate the public in a pleasing kind of knowl- g 
h is edited carefully and with ability.— PAWadelphia City Item. edge. It is human nature to want to know what we can about each other, even if we q 
A ’ * 
+ There is no periodical that comes to our office which displays more ability in its 5 5 5 in the monthly literature that no $ 
h “make up” than thls.—Methodist Recorder, Ohio. i TGA - é 
8 ` (i 
9 We esteem the PHRENOLOGICAI. JOURNAL as among the richest and most valuable We have received the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for October, and it is as welcome ꝙ 
$ of our exchanges. As a deflner of man—the physical, mental, and moral man—we | as ever. Wo cannot imagine how people manage to get along without this valuable q 
d are acquainted with none better.—Intelligencer, Louisville, Kentucky. publication. We are sure they would not if they knew its real value.— Recorder, 
x This most admirable journal is conducted in a thorough Christian spirit, and is Houston, Mo. f 
() replete with articles bearing on the intellectual, moral, social, and religious interests It is known all over the land as an able and earnest advocate of Phrenology and 
of mankind. It has only to be known in this country to have a large English circula- | Reform. And besides these topics, ite other subject-matter must make it interesting 
tion. It is well edited and printed, and illustrated with numerous engravings. Zon- | and valuable to every reader. We have road and liked it for years, and would com- 
don Baptist Messenger. mend it to others.—_/owa Voter, Knoxville. . 
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PATRIOK HENRY AND EDWARD 


EVERETT. 
THE ORATOR OF NATURE AND TIE ORATOR 
, OF THE ACADEMY. 


AMONG the readers of this JoURNAL there 
are no doubt many young men who look upon 
the glittering spoils of oratory as the brightest 
badges of success, and the richest rewards that 
can be won in the arena of public life. These 
ingenuous youths are constantly drawn toward 
illustrious examples, and feel an absorbing 
interest in everything that relates to the 
oratorical career or the private history of 
those who, in their day, with master-fingers 
swept the chords of human auditories. 
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In presenting models to the young, the bio- 
graphical writer should wisely discriminate 
between those whose performances it is pos- 
sible for most persons to emulate, and those 
who, by the largeness and the splendor of 
their natural endowments, have their place 
fixed in that selected number whom mankind 
must consent to admire without hoping to 
rival. 

It is from phrenological science alone that 
the biographical writer can derive that knowl- 
edge which enables him thus to discriminate. 
And we know of no instance in our American 
history which illustrates this contrast more 
forcibly than the one which may be drawn 
between the renowned men whose faces are at 
the head of this article. 

There is not one man in ten thousand, nay, 
not one in u million, who has been gifted by 
nature with such a magnificent equipment for 
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the arena of public debate as the great orator 
of the Revolution. 

On the other hand, the student of rhetoric, 
the scholar, the elocutionist, can hardly find a 
more shining instance of the happy effects of 
assiduous culture, than in that most accom- 
plished speaker whose silvery tones, whose 
rounded sentences, whose polished phrases, 
whose happy metaphors, and whose perfect 
action were, for so many years, the highest 
delight of American audiences. Whatever can 
be achieved by the training of the faculties, by 
the storing of the memory, by a chastened 
activity of the imagination, by the mastery of 
foreign tongues, by eniurged and liberal courses 
of historical study, by long intercourse with 
the most refined and cultivated people at 
home and abroad, that was done by Edward 
Everett. 7 

But it was endowment, and endowment only, 
that made Patrick Henry what he was. He 

was gifted by his Maker with that supreme 
and royal grandeur of manner, that irresistible 
and unquenchable flame, that unrivaled force 
of will, that almost superhuman powcr, by 
which he sprang at one heroic bound from the 
obscurity of his native woods to the forefront 
of human orators. 

It must, by no means, be understood that 
such a man as Edward Everett was a person 
of common mental gifts. That smooth, full, 
arching forehead was, by nature, bountifully 
supplied with the power of acquiring knowl- 
edge, and of using it to the best advantage. 
There was no break or jar in the intellectual 
make-up of Mr. Everett between those faculties 
which enable us to acquire knowledge, and 
those which fit us to use it. But there was a 
break, so to speak, or a missing link in the 
connection between his knowledge and his 
action. In order to see this in his face, observe 
the lines which pass down from the forehead 
to the nose, and then look at the same lines in 
the face of Patrick Henry. In the latter, the 
brow sweeps down into the nose in broad, well- 
defined lines, so that it is hard to tell where 
the nose begins and the brow ends. With 
such a man conviction and action must be im- 
mediately and inseparably blended. His whole 
career will be described by Shakspeare : 

From this time forth the tretlings of my heart 
Shall be the firetlings of my hand.” 

He was by constitution a leader; for no 
sooner did he see the course to be pursued 
(and in the knowing faculty he has no superior), 
than his feet were already in the path, and his 
voice sounding like a trumpet call in the van- 
guard of the advance. The same peculiarity 
may be observed in the faces of a great number 
of prominent men, especially men remarkable 
for the promptness with which their ideas were 
carried into action, and their quickness in 
seeing not only what is true, but what is to be 
done. ` 

Take, for instance, the face of Washington, 
those noble lineaments familiar to us all. 
How broad and massive is the interval that 
unites the forchead with the nose! In what 


other life was there ever a blending of convic- 
tion and action more perfect and absolute ? 

In this respect the face of Edward Everett 
was imperfect, and there was a corresponding 
defect in his character. 

When Patrick Henry uttered that sentence 
which rang through all the colonics, beginning, 
“Three millions of people armed in the holy 
cause of liberty,” he was declaring in advance 
the determination of the American mind. 

Mr. Everett was in the meridian of his great 
fame and his unrivaled power as a speaker 
when our civil war burst upon the land. His 
course throughout that conflict was patriotic 
and thoroughly loyal; but intense as was the 
public excitement, and momentous as was the 
crisis, he said nothing that materially added to 
his fame as a speaker or his rank as a states- 
man. There has never been in this country so 
eminent a man who was so exclusively the 
orator of the Academy. His life passed beneath 
the loaded shelves and in the still air of well- 
appointed libraries, where it was his delight to 
linger among the shades of the illustrious dead 
and quaff deep draughts from the inexhaustible 
wells of knowledge. From these pure and 
elevated studies he stepped forth, from time to 
time, with one and another of those admirable, 
polished orations, better fitted than anything 
ever spoken in this country to delight the ears, 
to gratify the taste, and to feed the mind, but 
deficient in the power of molding opinion, 
affecting the judgment, or moving the will. 

His face, studied by the lights of modern 
science, indicates the same cast of character 
which we have described as belonging to his 
oratory. That broad and polished expanse of 
brow could belong to no other than one of the 
finest scholars of his age. The prominent, 
sparkling eye was made to rest with peculiar 
delight upon the crowded audience room and 
the sea of upturned faces. But when we pass 
downward to those parts of the physiognomy 
where we look for indications of will, purpose, 
tenacity—in a word, whatever makes the pow- 
erful character—we find no such record, but in 
place of it we read physical refinement, purity 
of taste, an amiable disposition, and great 
suavity and courtliness of manner. Taking 

the upper and lower parts of the face together, 
we see the traits of elegant and polished oratory, 
beautiful morality, a blameless and brilliant 
life; but after saying this much, we must, at 
the last, pronounce Mr. Everett as lacking in 
commanding greatness; and this resulted, not 
from mental deficiencies, nor from physical 
frailty, but from the lack of will-power. 
Compare the lower face of the Academician 
with that of the Revolutionary orator. There 
is in the physiognomy of Henry a remarkable 
length from the eyebrows to the tip of the chin. 
This indicates those qualities in a public man 
which in a horse we call“ bottom,” the power 
of endurance and of coming out fresh and elastic 
at the end of the race. It also indicates want 
of poetic or nervous susceptibility, indifference 
to the cuts of an adversary, the criticisms of a 
newspaper, and cotemporaneous opinion. This 
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cast of countenance is found associated with 
carelessness as, to personal comfort aud con- 
venience, and lack of appreciation of all those 
nameless refinements which go to make up 


what we call the gentleman. 


Of Patrick Henry we might say that he was 
every inch a man; of Edward Everett that he 


was, par excellence, a gentleman. 


On the other hand, comparing the upper 
part of the two heads, the front of Mr. Everett 
is far more beautifully and symmetrically de- 


veloped. The great Virginian may be described, 
not as a man of ample knowledge, but of strong 
convictions. We do not find in such a shaped 
head as his the marks of wide learning, but we 
do see indications of that rugged, vigorous 
sense, the piercing insight, the mother wit, 
which sometimes makes the man superior to 
all the books. 

In order to illustrate the contrast of character 
in these men, to show the superiority of Mr. 
Everett in volume and culture of intellect, a 
study of their faces should be arranged by 
combining the upper part of Mr. Everett with 
the nose, mouth, and chin of Patrick Henry. 


What a striking and powerful physiognomy 
is thus produced! Suppose the fine sym- 
metrical development, the ample stores, the 
world-wide culture of an Everett were yoked 
to as much earnestness, force, decision, sweep 
of character as is indicated in the face of Henry. 
Such a man as that, living in the time of Patrick 
Henry, would have left, instead of the colossal 
traditionary fame of the Virginian, a body of 
discourses on the natural rights of nations, and 
especially the fundamental principles of Amen- 
can Law and Government, such as the world 
has never yet seen. He would have been the 
consummate orator of his age, and equaled the 
renown of Demosthenes himself. There has 
never been such a man as this in our country. 
and very few such in any age. The face of 
Julius Cesar is the only one that we are re- 
minded of by this imaginary face, and this 
man would have been the superior of Ceesar in 
the controlling strength of his moral nature, 
and no way inferior in the force, splendor, and 
universality of his public talents. 

If he had lived in Mr. Everett's day, the 
issues of these stormy times would have been 
discussed, and our history molded by orations 
in which all the wealth of learning and all the 
weight of precedent would have been inflamed 
by an unquenchable love of country, and sent 
home to the hearts of ten thousand of bearers by 
his own profound convictions. With such a man 
as this on our soi] in 1861, the Old Dominion 
would never have burst away from her allegi- 
ance; nay, the en ire drift of our history for 
the past twelve years would have been different 
could we have had in our national councils a 
judgment so infallible and a power of persuasion 
so resistless. 

This imaginary face has a lesson. It shows 
us what might have been done if Patrick 
Henry had united with the royal cndowments 
which nature gave him, the assiduous culture, 


the deep learning, the incessant industry, and 
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the faultless taste of an Everett. It is a proof 

that inborn faculty, however magnificent, will 

not give a permanent, recorded fume. Patrick 

Henry left no orations which give the student 

anything like a just and adcquate idea of his 

great abilities. It is true that nothing printed 
can reproduce the silvery tones or the inimi- 
table graceful action which gave Mr. Everett's 
delivery such a charm; but a great part of him 
lives and will live in those volumes of his, 
abounding, as they do, in passages which for 
brilliant and.finished rhetoric, faultless diction, 
and exquisite balance of period have rarely 
been equaled by any speaker or writer of the 
English tongue. 
On the whole, there is not on the bright roll 
of American oratory a name more worthy of 
honor or a career more fit to be emulated than 
that of the silver-tongued orator of Massa- 
chusetts. He was like the steward in the New 
Testament to whom five talents had been given. 
By unremitting and systematic study, by a 
painstaking in which be never relaxed and of 
which he was never weary, he added to those 
natural gifts five other talents. If he failed of 
scaling the heights of state renown, it was not 
for lack of any diligence on his part, but 
because nature had made him more delicate, 
more sensitive and elegant than is consistent 
with the temper of her masterpicces of power. 
Yet young men can with more safety be 
pointed to his example than to the more 
| stormy career of those who have cut their 

names deeper in the annals of their country. 
He never spoke a word that needed to be taken 
back or apologized for; he never inflicted a 
wound; all his orations tended to illustrate the 
dignity of human nature, the wealth of learn- 
ing, the value of education, and to beget a 
beautiful and fitting reverence for the great 
names of our history. 

Everett stands before us like some chef- 
@euvre of sculpture, polished in every limb, 
beautiful in feature, graceful in composition, 
faultless in execution. The other name seems, 
amid the smoke and roar of the Revolution, 
like some gigantic bas-relief, a partly-finished 
sketch of Michael Angelo, with lines of in- 
imitable strength, but the conception half 
developed and the glorious whole dimmed by 
the mists of tradition looming before us a 
Titanic figure moving in the shadows of the 
past. L. 
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Givixsa Toanks.— Let us be thankful for 
life, and work, and enjoyment; that we live 
now and here; that our cyes sce what ancient 
prophets foretold, and ancient saints longed to 
witness; that duty and opportunity alone are 
ours, and the results God’s; that we can calm- 
ly behold all changes, knowing that “the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken” is only 
“that those things which can not be shaken 
may remain.” Let us be thankful for God, 
‘our Father, for Jesus, our Saviour, for the 
Holy Ghost, our Comforter, for the communion 
of saints, and for the hope of life eternal!“ 
The Advance. 


Beligious Department. 


Know, 
Without of star, or angel, for thelr zalde, 
Who worship God shall tnd him. Humble love, 
And pot proud reason, keepe the duor of heaven ; 
Love fluds admission where proud science falls, 


—Young’s Night Thoughts. 


THE USES OF CULTURE IN THE 
MINISTR 


BY A. A. G. 


THE discipline and knowledge gained in that 
process called culture, may be used for the 
highest and noblest purpose, the good of man 
and the glory of the great Creator. And when 
it becomes the all-inspiring motive of a man’s 
life to do good to his fellows, and swell the 
song of praise that is at last to thrill through 
the universe, he often feels born within him 
hungerings and thirstings after knowledge, 
and an intense desire to know all things, and 
bring up his mental faculties to the highest 
possible point of culture. He learns, as if by 
a sudden revelation, that knowledge is power, 
that culture is influence, and at once lays upon 
his body and mind all that self-denial imposes 
upon those who, by extensive and varied 
knowledge, would gain access to all men. 

That ignorance is no helpmeet in the great 
life-work of doing good is very plain, and it 
certainly has been felt by many, especially by 
those called to that sacred ministry which has 
been most beautifully named, “the ministry 
of reconciliation.” They, more than others, 
have regarded ignorance as a fetter, as some- 
thing that sets limits to their power for good, 
and erects barriers between them and a useful 
life. And they have realized that high, culture 
introduces mcn of their profession to a large 
and blessed life of successful toil. 

Now, how is it that culture has this advan- 
tage over ignorance? Wherein does the power 
of culture lie? The superficial thinker will 
answer that the man of culture, if he possesses 
tact and shrewdness and knows how to display 
his learning, will be able to compel all men to 
look up to him with admiring reverence as 
they do at the stars that glow and burn in the 
sky above them, and will thus make himself a 
man of power. But thts power is not the power 
of true culture. 

It might be said with truth, that one of the 
great elements of the power of culture is sim- 
plictty—simplicity that is without affectation or 
display; simplicity that makes no effort to 
show its treasures of knowledge; simplicity 
that is never disturbed by the fear that rare ac- 
quirements will not be recognized and ad- 
mired; simplicity that can be a child with 
children as well us a man with men. 

A certain church in a certain town was once 
lett without a minister, and the question that 
soon swallowed up all other questions within 
the spiritual inciusure was: Whom shall we 
get?“ And there were not only “ many men,” 
but many women of “many minds” in that con- 
gregation. One, however, more than all the 
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rest, attracted attention, and contributed not a 
little to the general amusement. She was an 
old-fashioned woman, had scen nearly sixty 
years, and was a person of sound sense, in the 
main, but she had for years declared war 
against culture in the ministry. And when it 
came to her ears that the church thought of 
calling Mr. G., a man eminent for learning, she 
went at once to sce one of the principal dea- 
cons, and, without any preliminaries, said to 
him: “ Now, brother, we musn’t call Mr. G., 
for he’s a learned man. If we do, the church 
will soon be like a withered, dried-up branch. 
I’ve seen enough of learning among ministers, 
and I Know it’s the death of all grace, not only 
of their own grace, but of the grace that is in 
the church. I know I’m a little singular in 
my notions, but I do honestly think that to- 
bacco and learning are the two worst things 
a minister can have about him. I've never 
heard that Mr. G. chews or smokes, but I know 
he’s a learned man, so he's not the one for us.” 

In spite of the good sisters labors with the 
deacon, Mr. G. received a call, accepted it, and 
soon came and took possession of the vacant 
pulpit. 

Not long afterward, as he was going the 
rounds of his church, calling on his new flock, 
he came to the house of the great opposer of 
learning. Grandmother Baxter, as she was 
called in the church, was not at home, but a 
little bluc-eyed, flaxen-haired grandchild was, 
and she bounded into the room, exclaiming : 
“I know you, for I saw you up in the pulpit 
last Sunday.” 

As soon as her grandmother came home, she 
told her that the minister had been there. 
“Has he!“ replied grandmother Baxter. 
“ Well, my child, I hope you acted like a little 
woman, and sat still, and tried to talk with the 
minister.” 

“Why, no, grandma! I couldn't! He 
wanted to go out and see my flower-bed, and 
after I'd shown it to him, I took him down to 
see the chickens, and he helped me feed ’em, 
and then he put me on his shoulder and ran 
up to the house with me, and when he went 
away he said hed ‘hud u good time.” 

Grandmother Baxter was astonished; but 
she was more astonished stil] when “the new 
minister’ came into Sabbath- school, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, and talked to the children with- 
out using—one big wordi?! Indeed, she couldn't 
see that he used any big words, even in the pul- 
pit, and she came to the conclusion that he was 
“just as simple as her little grandchild.” The 
simplicity of true culture was at last made 
manifest to the old lady, and the minister be- 
came her special favorite. 

True culture has still other elements of 
power that show its noble uses. It has asome- 
thing to which we know not how to give a 
name, that impresses and influences tlie uncul- 
tivated, and when joined to goodness of heart, 
it is irresistible in its effects. 

There was once a backwoods place, where 
the people were as rough as the uncleared 
ground, and the shepherd that led the flock 
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was a backwoods shepherd. All religious 
bodies sometimes make mistakes, and the Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church made a great 
mistake when it sent such a minister to such a 
people. Before his first year was up, it was 
discovered that he had no power over the peo- 
ple. No good seemed to be accomplished in 
that field where, alas, so much good needed to 
be done, and the Conference concluded to send 
there what they called “a high-toned man.” 
He was a man of true culture as well as of 
singleness and earnestness of purpose, and an 
influence at once went out from him that was 
most wonderful in its effect. The people had 
not really known their own wants. They had 
not understood that the undeveloped and un- 
cultivated crave development and cultivation, 
and, consequently, the ministrations of a min- 
ister whose preaching has a cultivating power 
in it. But they had understood that they 
“needed a different kind of man,” and when 
he came to them, he came in that fullness of 
power that true culture, united to holy zeal, 
always possesses, and they were blessed. 
Scores of rough men were won to the love of 
all the glorious truths of the Christian religion. 
It has too often escaped the observation even 
of deep thinkers and shrewd observers that the 
most uncultivated frequently have a quick per- 
ception and high appreciatiation of culture, as 
well as a craving for it. When the new min- 
ister settled in the backwoods town, every 
Monday found the people wherever they met, 
in their places of business, talking about the 
sermons they had heard the day before, and it 
was soon seen that the culture of the man was 
an educating power, and not only piety, but an 
intelligent piety, began to flourish in what had 
before appeared to be barren soil. Now, if 
there had been in the people no perception of 
culture, or no appreciation of it, the new min- 
istry would have been as powerless as the old. 
We know of no higher or better uses of culture 
than this one. We have not forgotten, how- 
ever, the power of a man of true culture over 
a cultivated audience, or the ability that cul- 
ture gives him to meet the foes of Christianity 
and errorists of every description. The use of 
culture in winning polished and powerful foes 
to the love of the truth should not be passed 
ever lightly as of small importance. But the 
refining, educating, uplifting, forming power of 
true culture, united with religious zeal, gives 
it, we think, its noblest and best use. The 
King of kings, when he came down to earth, 
did not spend his time in seeking out the 
prominent and noted foes to his divine mis- 
sion. He went among the people—the common 
people; the multitude followed him. The 
coarse, the uneducated, the uncultivated felt 
his power, and he rejoiced in his work amon 
them. And while he lived on earth, he use 
the riches of his divine and perfect nature 
among the plainest and commonest men. 
Therefore let none say that high culture should 
not be put to common uses, and let not the man 
of high culture be afraid that he shall waste 
what is precious if he pours out the riches of 
his cultivated mind and heart upon common 


bee 
e might add our fervent wish that every 
eye might be opened to sce, and every heart 
be prepared to feel, all of the great and blessed 
uses of culture in the ministry. 

[Our next article will relate to the Abuses 


of Culture in the Ministry.“ 


HEADS AND HEARTS. 


THE Cosmopolitan, a weekly London journal, 
treats its English readers to a chapter, from a 
secular point of view, under the above title. 
It says: “ According to the orthodox creed, it 
is better to have a good heart than a good 
head. With a good heart—a ‘regenerated 
heart’—our friends assure us that we shall go 
to heaven when we die, and there live and 
love forever, thrilled with inconceivable rap- 
tures of eternal joy. All the most ccstatic 
pleasures of this transitory life are but hints, 
foretastes, and intimations of the happiness to 
be enjoyed in the Land of the Hereafter. * * * 
Far be it from us to disturb the blissful illu- 
sion of the saints, or even to shake their ‘ well- 
founded hope of a happy immortality.’ But 
what are these good hearts’—these ‘ renewed 
hearts’—' hearts of flesh,’ that have taken the 
place of ‘ hearts of stone, and make their pos- 
sessors not only ‘members of the Church,’ but 
so much better than those wicked, unelected, 
unredeemed outsiders, who are doomed to 
eternal anguish and unquenchable fire in the 
worldtocome? Wedo not speak of the phys- 
ical organ called heart, the blood-pump for 
ever at work in every living breast, which 
keeps the machinery in motion, and which, 
ceasing to contract and expand, with metro- 
nomic regularity, we instantly die; but of that 
other something called heart—the moral heart 
—which is called in one man good, and in an- 
other bad. Where does it exist? In the 
breast, or in the brain? Is it thought or feel- 
ing—or both ? 

“We suppose a ‘good heart’ is simply a 
good inspiration, or, intellectually considered, 
a good intention. The man who means well is 
a ‘good-hearted man.’ He who means ill is 
bad-hearted or wicked. We do not believe in 
the old Spanish fallacy, that ‘hell is paved 
with good intentions.’ On the contrary, they 
rather tesselate the pearly paths of heaven. 
What men most want are good heads to guide 
them — well-organized brains. If emotion 
comes from the heart, intelligence has its seat 
in the head. Feeling is down below, like 
steam in the boiler; while thought is the pilot 
at the helm. The brain is the flower of the 
animal organism. Deep-rooted in the spine, 
like pith in the stalk of the cane, it blossoms 
in the cranium, and secretes, like an aroma, 
the subtile essence of thought. It is boxed up 
in a skull, and protected with the utmost care, 
and placed upon the top of the human edifice 
like a crown, nearest to the stars. What we 
should call a ‘good man,’ a well-cultivated 
man (men can be cultivated as well as roses), 
is one who is blest with a strong heart and 
a healthy brain. The moral character is de- 
pendent on the physical. It takes a fine tree 
to produce fine fruit; and men do not gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles. 
The conclusion of all this is simply an argu- 
ment in favor of physical education. In nine 
cases out of ten the child comes into the world 
impregnated with ancestral diseases. The sins 
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of the fathers are visited upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation [by inherit- 
ance]. To eradicate these seeds of iniquity 
and death is the work of medical education; 
and where the child is so fortunate as to be 
born with pure healthy blood, it is the first 
duty of his nurse, his protector, and his teacher 
to give nature fair play, by keeping the 5 oung 
human bud free from being tainted by poison 
in the atmosphere or poison in the food. 
„ A pebble in the streamlet scant 
May turn aside the mighty river; 


A dewdrop on the baby plant 
May dwarf the giant oak for ever.’ 


“Few things one has to encounter in the 
world are more offensively impertinent than 
the criticisms pronounced by small-brained 
and, consequently, ‘small-minded men, whose 
heads are not larger than a Newtown pippin 
—but who take a pharisaical pride in their 
‘good hearts’—upon those strong-hearted, 
large-minded men whom Gop, Nature, and 
education have made their superiors. All the 
litde bigots, small fanatics who will never die 


of a rush of brains to the nead, are perpetually — 


hooting at men of mental magnitude berond 
their little comprehension. But then these 
small potatoes are so good-hearted,’ such nice 


fellows for the petty scanda‘-mongering of te- 


parties!“ 

[Our cotemporary is severe on the small 
heads. “How can they help it?” Does not 
bantam fee] his importance quite as much as 


a shanghai? a poodle, as the St Bernard? 


the Shetland pony, as the Arab steed? Ar 
not little men and little women just as import- 
ant—in their own cstimation—as “ big folks” 
True, a pocket-pistol is not a columbiad, ner is 
a spy-glass a telescope, any more than a dwarf 
is a full-grown man. But it is not unusual to 
meet a large-bodied man with a childs mind 
It was dwarfed when maturing, and, like thov- 
sands of undeveloped negroes, he is a man in 
stature, buta child in intellect. It is thorough 
culture and development of body and brain 
that is needed to make man what his Creator 
intended he should become. ] 


— —E—-—ñ̃ 
THE OLD YEAR. 


WE have closed the book and laid it by, 
Aud ever thus must its pages lie; 

We can not unclasp the lids again, 
Nor write lis record with brighter pen. 


Ah! many the lines we would retrace— 
And many the strains we would erase— 
But the time har fled from us away, 
We can not recall a single day. 


Our lives have no backward paths to tread; 
The words we utter are ne er unsaid ; 

We never can dream the sel- nme dream, 
Nor reverse the onward flowing stream. 


Oh! then let us each in meekness now 
Before our Maker iu heaven bow, 

And pardon ask for every sin. 

Which the cloeéd book doth hold within. 


And when another again we ope, 

With its pure white pages full of hope, 

May we look to Him and humbly pray 

For strength to keep it as pare cach day. 
ALICE AINLEY. 
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FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M. A.“ 


Tunis justly esteemed minister had a 
large brain, with a very active mental 
temperament. There was great suscepti- 
bility, owing to the exquisite quality and 
high culture of the whole organization. 
Besides an intellect of most comprehen- 
sive power, he was blessed with a far- 
reaching imagination, intense sympathies, 
and remarkable capability to receive and 
impart impressions. He was evidently 
ambitious to excel, anxious about conse- 
quences, true to his perceptions of duty, 
and strong in faith. He was deeply de- 
votional, but broad and liberal, simply 
conforming to what he deemed right and 
proper. . 

There was no biogtry, no superstition, 
no idolatry in him. If less sectarian than 
his brother clergymen, it was because 
of his broader views and sympathies, his 
meekness and his simplicity. His intui- 
tions and thorough naturalness were no 
less remarkable than his rare conceptions 
and grand mental and spiritual gifts. 
What an artist he could have made! 
We can almost see even the cold marble 
breathe under his touch, while in paint- 
ing and poetry he would repeat and echo 
nature and the highest human sentiment. 
In literature, he would describe in vivid 
light the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. His was a mind akin to the pro- 
phetic—it was illuminated; apd if he 
were not what is popularly termed a clair- 
voyant, he was certainly most impress- 
ible by psychological influences, 

His faults grew out of a preponderance 
of the brain over the body. There was 
too much mentality, too much nervous 
intensity for the vitality. He was preco- 
cious, and his calling tended to develop 
his brain at the expense of the body. 
He was also extremely sensitive and dif- 
fident, distrusting his own abilities, which 
but increased the intensity of his feeling, 
and served still further to exhaust him. 
He was not adapted to pioneer life; his 
right place would have been in a posi- 
tion of tolerable quietness, where he could 
teach the teachers, evolving thought, in- 
spiring the dormant natures of men, and 
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PORTRAIT OF F. W. ROBERTSON, 


lifting them up spiritually to a higher 
plane by his own prevept and example. 
Such a nature could never descend to 
counting coppers or driving sharp bar- 
gains, but needed an ample income to 
supply its wante, and the wants of those 
dependent upon it. Like many other 
shining lights in theology and literature, 
he drooped and died from over-mental 
exertion. | 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Rev. FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON was 
born in London, February 3d. 1816, his father 
being a captain in the English army. Of his 
early life little is known, except that he dis- 
played an intense passion for study. When 
only four years of age he is said to have derived 
his chief pleasure from books, and to have 
perused volume after volume with insatiable 
avidity. He received the rudiments of his 
education in a grammar-school at Beverley, 
Yorkshire, and when little more than nine 
years of age his parents removed to France, 
where he took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded him of acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of the French language and of devoting bim- 
self to the classics. On the return of his father 
to England in 1831, he emtered the New 
Academy in Edinburgh, where he distinguished 
himself in Greek and Latin verse. After spend- 
ing one year only at the New Academy, he 
attended the philosophical classes of that city, 
and prepared himself for the study of the law. 
The profession was uncongenial, however, and 
in a few months it was abandoned. 

Being of an ardent and enthusiastic dis- 
position, the army next suggested itself; but 
owing to delay in receiving a commission, and 
the deep conviction of those who were fondly 
attached to him that for one of his extreme 
intellectual refinement, moral purity, and re- 
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_ ligiqus convictions, the army would 
not prove the most congenial sphere 
of action, and that there was a high- 
er and nobler cause to which his 
rare talents might be dedicated 
with better promise of promoting 

bis own happiness and the welfare 
of his fellow-men, the young man 
left it entirely to his father to de- 
cide what course he should pursue, 
and the result was that he was 
sent to Brazenose College, Oxford. 
Only four days after, the long-look- 
ed-for commission arrived, but he 
had resolved to become a minister 
of the Church of England. He was 
at this time in the twenty-first year 
of his age. In college he acquired 
the reputation of possessing abil- 
ities which would enable him to 
excel in any department of learn- | 
ing, art, or science to which he 
might devote himeelf, and his sub- 
sequent life fully corroborated this 
opinion. 

Immediately after leaving college 
he was ordained, and accepted a curacy at Man- 
chester for twelve months, at the expiration of 
which period his health began to decline, and 
he went on the Continent to recruit it. There 
he took out-of-door exercises, and traveled 
much on foot. He made a pedestrian tour to 
the Tyrol, the wild, magnificent scenery of 
which made a vivid impression upon his sens- 
itive mind at the time, and was the source from 
which he drew many of those beautiful images 
and apposite illustrations which abound in his 
sermons and letters. His letters written from 
that place are magnificent specimens of descrip- 
tive writing, not only for their poetry of ex- 
pression, but for their fidelity of description. 

While at Geneva, where he paused in the 
course of his travela, he was married to Helen, 
third daughter of Sir George Denys, an English 
baronet, and shortly afterward returned with 
his young bride to England, when he became 
curate of Christ Church, Cheltenham. Here 
he remained four years, during which period 
he succeeded by his eloquence and originality 
of thought, as well as by the amiable qualities 
of his heart, in gaining a large and increasing 
circle of friends and admirers, among whom 
was the Bishop of Calcutta. The latter hap- 
pening to hear Mr. Robertson preach, sent to 
him, offering him a canonship in the cathedral 
of Calcutta, but he declined, as it would have 
involved separation from his children. In 
1847 he returned to St. Ebbe, Oxfordshire, ~ 
where he officiated for two months during the 
indisposition of the rector of that place, on a 
miserably inadequate allowance. At this time 
the incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
became vacant. The income attached to it was 
comparatively a good one; yet when it was 
mentioned to him, he expressed a willingness 
to sacrifice his own personal convenience and 
emolument fur the cause in which he labored, 


and desired the Bishop of Oxford to send him 


wherever his lordship thought he would be 
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most useſul. The bishop advised his going to 
Brighton, and he prepared to do so. Thus 
between the army and the church he left the 
choice with his father; between St. Ebbs and 
Brighton he left the choice with his bishop, 
showing a noble spirit of unselfishness and 
humility. Ife entered on his work at Brighton, 
August 15, 1847. 


Trinity Chapel, Brighton, was attended by 
one of ihe most intellectual congregations in 
England. Mr. Robertson was pre-eminently 
intellectual. He was earnest, too; and in his 
earncstness he grew eloquent. The chapel was 
crowded every Sabbath, and his success was 
established. But“ What is ministerial success?“ 
he asks; “Crowded churches—full aisles— 
attentive congregations—the approval of the 
religious world—much impression produced? 
Elijah thought so; and when he found out his 
mistake, and discovered that the applause on 
Carmel subsided into hideous stillness, his 
heart well-nigh broke with disappointment. 
Ministerial success lies in altered lives and 
obedient, humble hearts; unseen work recog- 
nized in the judgment day.” That success was 
abundantly vouchsafed to him. While he 
charmed his hearers by the intellectual bril- 
liancy of his sermons, he also sympathized 
with his fellow-men. He sought the wicked 
in their dens of vice; he strove to elevate them 
intellectually and morally ; he looked with pity 
and compassion upon their errors, their weak- 
neases, and upon the spiritual degradation into 
which they had sunk; he taught them truths, 
read to them; he reassured them in their doubts 
and misgivings; sympathized with their suffer- 
ings and strivings ; and by a profound intuitive 
knowledge of the human mind, conquered the 
hearts and consciences of thousands of stubborn 
men and women, and made them devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

Thus did he work for his Master, ever widen- 
ing his sphere of influence, until the close of 
the year 1852, when ill health came upon him. 
As time passed on, increasing debility and a 
lack of physical energy became painfully ap- 
parent. During the carly months of 1858 he 
delivered a lecture before the Brighton Athe- 
num, on the Poetry of Wordsworth.” But it 
was the last of his public lectures. The tem- 
porary flush which it produced as he dilated 
upon his favorite theme, lulled into an alarm- 
ing pallor. Spring came, and he was obliged 
to relinquish his pastoral duties. Cheltenham 
was selected for a change of air and a tem- 
porary cessation from mental cxertion. Two 
weeks of rest made a manifest improvement in 
his health, and on the following week he 
returned to Brighton and resumed the dutics 
of his office. A fatal act of self-devotion. From 
this period he sank rapidly, and on Sunday the 
15th of August—the anniversary of the day 
upon which, six years before, the minister had 
entered upon his duties in Brighton—the pain- 
ful tragedy drew to its closc. His agony was 
great, and his last words were, “ I can not bear 
it. Let me rest. I must die. Let God do his 
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One of Mr. Robertson's favorite axioms was, 
“ Uselessness is crime ;” and it was his constant 
endeavor, not only in the pulpit, but in the 
relations of private life, to devote his energies 
to the welfare of those around him. He 
labored constantly for the improvement, both 
morally and intellectually, of the working 
classes of England. He sympathized with 
them, and as a consequence won them to him. 
When a monument was being erected to the 
memory of the reverend gentleman in Brighton 
Cemetery, they sought to have a share in it, 
and begged permission to keep his grave free 
from weeds and supply it with fresh flowers. 

Gifted with reasoning powers of the highest 
order, his discourses were pregnant with 
thought. His intense love of truth, however, 
did not lead him into the chaos of rationalism 
or infidelity, but direct to the fountain of Divine 
Truth. He had no narrow or sectarian opinions. 
He was broad, libera), and intelligent; ever 
enunciating the great truths of Christianity in 
their fullest and noblest acceptation. Though 
a minister of the Church of England, and at- 
tached to her institutions, he was not bigoted 
in that attachment. It was his aim to convert 
the mere nominal Christianity of the age into 
a vital principle of action. Christianity, as he 
understood and expounded it, was a great 
agent of man’s earthly regeneration and eternal 
happiness. His inmost feelings are fully ex- 
pressed in the following words, uttered on the 
first Sunday in the year 1852: “The motto on 
every Christian banner is, Forward !—there is 
no resting-place in the present, no satisfaction 
in the past.” The thorough earnestness for 
which Mr. Robertson was so remarkable is 
strikingly shown in that sentence. “ Forward!“ 
His sermons in the following year secm to be 
pervaded with a foreboding of the end. Per- 
haps this may be attributable to a “ deficiency 
of Hope,” which as he himself said is the 
great fault of my character.” How sad yet 
sympathetic is the following : 

Not one of us but has felt his heart aching 
for want of sympathy. We have had our lonely 
hours, our days of disappoimtment, and our 
moments of hopelessness; times when our 
highest feelings have been misunderstood, and 
our purest met with ridicule; days when our 
heavy secret was lying unshured, like ice upon 
the heart. And then the spirit gives way; we 
have wished that all were over, that we could 
lie down tired, and rest, like the children, from 
life.” 

We shall close our sketch of this admirable 
man and Christian by an extract from one of 
his beautiful sermons— 

THE IRREPARABLE PAST. 

It is true, first of all, with respect to tème, 
that it is gone by. Time is the solemn inherit- 
ance to which every man is born heir, who has 
a life-rent of this world; a little section cut out 
of eternity and given us to do our work in; an 
eternity before, an eternity behind; and the 
small stream between floating swiftly from the 
one into the vast bosom of the other. The 
man who has felt with all his soul the signifi- 
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cance of time, will not be long in learning any 
lesson that this world has to teach him. Have 
you ever felt it? Have you ever realized how 
your own little streamlet is gliding away, and 
bearing you along with it toward that other awful 
world, of which all things herc are but the thin 
shadows, down into that eternity toward which 
the confused wreck of all earthly things is 
bound? Let ua realize that, until that sensation 
of time, and the infinite meaning which is 
wrapped up in it, has taken possession of our 
souls, there is no chanec of our ever feeling 
strongly that it is worse than madness to sleep 
that timc away. Every day in this world has 
its work; and every day, as it rises out of 
eternity, kceps putting to cach of us the ques- 
tion afresh, What will you do before to-day 
has sunk into eternity and nothingness again ? 
Men seem to do with it through life, just what 
the Apostles did for one precious and irrep- 
arable hour of it in the garden of Gethsemane 
—they go to sleep. 

Have you ever seen those marble statues in 
some public square or garden, which art has 
so fashioned into a perennial fountain, that 
through the lips, or through the hands, the 
clear water flows in a perpetual stream, on and 
on forever, and the marble stands there 
passive, cold—making no effort to arrest the 
gliding water? It is so that time flows through 
the hands of men—swift, never pausing, till it 
has run itself out—and there is the man petri- 
fied into a marble sleep, not feeling what it is 
which is passing‘away forever. 

It is so, just so, tlrat the destiny of nine men 
out of ten accomplishes itself; slipping away 
from them aimless, uscless, till it is too late. 
And this passage asks us, with all the solemn 
thoughts which crowd around an approaching 
eternity, what has been our life, and what do 
we intend it shall be? Yesterday, last week, 
last year—they are gone. Yesterday, for 
example, was such a day as never was before, 
and never can be again. Out of darkness and 
eternity it was born, a new, fresh day; into 
darkness and eternity it sank again forever. It 
had a voice calling to us of its own—its own 
work, its own duties. What were we doing 
yesterday? Idling? whiling away the time in 
light and luxurious literature? contriving how 
to spend the day most pleasantly? Was that 
your day? And now let us remember this: 
there is a day coming when sleep will be rudely 
broken with a shock; there is a day in our 
future lives when our time will be counted, 
not by years, nor by months, nor yet by hours, 
but by minutes—the day when unmistakable 
symptoms shall announce that the messengers 
of death have come to take us. 

The startling moment will come which it is 
vain to attempt to realize now, when it will be 
felt that it is all over at last—that our chance 
and our trial are past. The moment that we 
have tried to think of, shrunk from, put away 
from us, here it is—going, too, like all other 
moments that have gone before it; and then, 
with eyes unsealed at last, you look back on 
the life which is gone by. And now, from the 
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undone eternity, the boom of whose waves is 
distinctly audible upon your soul—a solemn, 
sad voice“ You may go to sleep.” Itis too 
late to wake; there is no science in earth or 
heaven to recall time that once has fled. 
Again, this principle applies to a misspent 
youth. Youth is one of the precious oppor- 
tunities of life, rich in blessing if you choose to 
make it so, but having in it the materials of 
undying remorse if you suffer it to pass un- 
improved. You can suffer your young days to 
pass idly and uselessly away; you can live as 
if you had nothing to do but to enjoy your- 
selves; you can let others think for you, and 
not try to become thoughtful yourselves, till 
the business and the difficulties of life come 
upon you unprepared, and you find yourselves, 
like men waking from sleep, hurried, confused, 
scarcely able to stand, with all the facultics 
bewildered, not knowing right from wrong, 
led headlong to evil, just because you have not 
given yourselves time to learn what is good. 
All that is slecp. And now, let us mark it. 
You can not repair itin after-life. Oh! remem- 
ber, every period of human life has its own 
lesson, and you can not learn that lesson in the 
next period. The boy has one set of lessons to 
learn, and the young man another, and the 
grown-up man another. Let us consider one 
single instance. The boy has to learn docility, 
gentleness of temper, reverence, submission. 
All those feelings which are to be transferred 
afterward in full cultivation to God, like plants 
nursed in a hot-bed and then planted out, are 
to be cultivated first in youth. Afterward, 
those habits which have been merely habits of 
obedience to an earthly parent are to become 
religious submission to a heavenly Parent. 


Our parents stand to us in the place of God. 


Veneration for our parents is intended to 
become afterward adoration for something 
higher. Take that single instance; and now 
suppose that (Aut is not learned in boyhood. 
Suppose that the boy sleeps to the duty of 
veneration, and learns only flippancy, insub- 
ordination, and the habit of deceiving his 
father—can that be repaired afterward? Hu- 
manly speaking, no. Life is like the transition 
from class to class in a school. The school- 
boy who has not learncd arithmetic in the 
earlier classes can not secure it when he comes 
to mechanics in the higher; each section has 
its own sufficient work. He may be a good 
philosopher or a good historian, but a bad 
arithmetician lie remains for life; for he can 
not lay the foundation at the moment when he 
must be builling the superstructure. The 
regiment which has not perfected itself in its 
maneuvers on the parade-ground can not learn 
them before the guns of the enemy. And, just 
in the same wy, the young person who has 
slept his youth away, and become idle and 
selfish and hard, can not make up for that 
afterward. He may do something; he may be 
religious. Yes, but he can not be what he 
might have becn. There is a part of his heart 
which will remain uncultivated to the end. 
Youth has its irreparable past. 
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And therefore, my young friends, let it be 
impressed upon you; Now is a time, infinite in 
its value for eternity, which will never return 
again; learn that there is a very solemn work 
of heart which must be done while the stilIness 
of the garden of your Gethsemane gives you 
time. Now, or never. The treasures at your 
command are infinite—treasures of time—trea- 
sures of youth, treasures of opportunity that 
grown-up men would sacrifice everything they 
have to possess. Oh, for ten years of youth 
back again, with the added experience of age! 
But it can not be; they must be content to 
sleep on now, and take their rest. 

There is a Past which is gone forever. 
therc is a Future which is still our own. 


n Panchalagz. 


The soul, the muther of deep feara, of high hopes Infiaite, 
Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it aruse, 
Uufolding what no more might close.—Are. Ifemane. 
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NAPOLEON ON SUIOIDE. 


[THE paragraphs below are translations of a 
fragment dictated by Napoleon at St. Helena, 
in 1820, to his faithful follower General Mar- 
chand, and of two passages from his “ Outline 
of the Wars of Cæsar,” in the same line of 
thought. They are interesting in themselves, 
as being the opinions of one of the two or three 
greatest men who ever lived—many believe 
him unconditionally the greatest—on a subject 
which has been often debated, and which ad- 
mits of much subtile and strong reasoning. 
They are also interesting as throwing a reflex 
light upon the mental character of the Great 
Emperor. 

Napoleon's reasoning, it will be observed, is 
exclusively Pagan, or such as might be Pagan. 
It contains no reference to the Christian reli- 
gion, and, in fact, no argnment which implies 
any religion at all. It appeals simply to the 
sentiments of Adhesiveness, Self-Esteem, and 
Conscientiousness, and to that general balance 
and conclusion of the practical jadgment which 
we call Common sense. This is in exact ac- 
cordance with the indications of the Emperor's 
head, which was rather flat than high in the 
region of Veneration, and not remarkably full 
at Conscientiousness. It may be added that 
many other occurrences in his life show the 
same trait, which might be called non-reli- 
giousness. He did not feel, for instance, any 
great differenee between the intrinsic excel- 
lence and the binding force of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, as he showed by his com- 
pliments to the Egyptian imams about tl:eir re- 
ligion. 

This omission does not, however, weaken 
those which the Emperor uses, and which are 
remarkably clear, direct, and strong. They 
amount to this: that suicide makes sure of 
whatever bad fortune there is, and effectually 
destroys all the chances of future good fortune, 
which chances always exist. 

His discussion of the subject—which to be 
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sure was only the merest beginning—only ap- 
plies to suicide resulting from disappointments 
in life He does not include the case of suicide 
to escape infamy otherwise unavoidable, or in- 
tense physical suffering, which must (humanly 
speaking) persist until death, and perhaps 
cause it. His inquiries partake of this nature 
—Might not a victim of the Inquisition kill 
himself to avoid the nameless horrors of its 
torturers? Might not an Englishman kill his 
wife or his daughter and himself, in the Sepoy 
rebcllion, to avoid enduring the lust and cru- 
elty of the maddencd heathen soldiery? Might 
not a victim helplessly jammed under some 
beam, pinned down in the middle of a burning 
house, and about to be roasted alive, shoot 
himself, to avoid the more inevitable and more 
agonizing death? And if such suicides—which 
are a hastening of the coming end by a few 
moments—are wrong, what shall we say of the 
excellent men, and especially the delicate 
women, who go away year after year into 
jungles and swamps as missionaries, with a 
moral certainty that they are shortening their 
lives, not by minutes, but by years? Was Ar- 
nold Winkelried wicked in gathering the sheaf 
of Austrian spears into his bosom to let in the 
fatal Swiss swordsmen to hew liberty from 
among the otherwise impregnable host of Leo- 
pold? But that was suicide, as much as Judas’ 
hanging himself. So was the action of the 
steamboat pilot who broiled to death at his post 
in order to lay the boat ashore and enable all 
the rest of the ship’s company to escape. Or, 
if such suicides are right, will it be found that 
the motive with which we kill ourselves gives 
the death its moral character, and that suicide 
in itself is neither right nor wrong? If Chris- 
tianity docs not forbid taking the lives of others 
if the cause be sufficient, why should it restrict 
our control of ourselves, more than our control 
of others ? 

It will not do to make a distinction between 
suicide by actually laying violent hands on 
one’s self, or flinging one’s self into fatal places 
on the one hand, and merely doing things that 
will necessarily cause our death on the other 
hand. It is purposely causing our own death 
which constitutes suicide, whether directly or 
indirectly. Does Christianity or the Bible pro- 
hibit all purposeful causation of one’s own 
death? The saying of Christ, in the fifteenth 
chapter of John, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends,” scems to imply that a person in spirit 
of self-devotion or sacrifice might properly 
put himself in a fatal position.] 


THE EMPEROR ON SUICIDE. 


Has a man the right to kill himself? Yes: 
provided that his doing so will not wrong any 
other person, and provided life is an evil to 
him. 

But when is a man’s life an evil to him? 

When it offers him only suffering and pain. 
But, since suffering and pain are changing 
every instant, there is no moment of life when 
one has the right of killing himself. That mo- 
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ment only comes at the hour of his death; for 
it is only then that it becomes proved that his 
life is only a tissue of evils and sufferings. 

There is no one who lias not more than once 
yielded to mental distress and wished to kill 
himself; and who has not within a ſew days 
been diverted from that wish by changes with- 
in his own mind, or in the circumstances 
around him. He who killed himself Monday 
would the next Saturday have desired to live; 
but a man can kill himself only once. 

Life consists of the past, the present, and the 
fnture ; it must therefore have become an evil, 
if not for all the three, at Icast for the present 
and the future. If it is an evil only for the 
present, suicide throws away the future. The 
evils of one day do not justify the sacrifice of 
all the rest of life. It is only he whose life is 
an evil now, and who is certain (which is im- 
possible) that it will always continue so—that 
there will be no change in his position or in 
his own will, resulting from modified circum- 
stances and situation, or from habit and the 
lapse of time—an impossibility again—only 
such a man would be justified in killing him- 
self. 

One who sinks under the weight of present 
evils and commits suicide is guilty of an injus- 
tice to himself; he obeys, out of despair and 
weakness, a momentary fantasy, and sacrifices 
to it the whole of his future. 

The comparison of a gangrened arm ampu- 
tated in order to save the whole body, is not » 
valid one; for when the surgeon cuts off the 
arm, it is a certainty that it would occasion 
death. This consequence is not a sentiment, 
it is a reality; whereas, when a man’s suffer- 
ings drive him to suicide, he not only puts an 
end to the sufferings, but destroys his future 
life too. One would never repent, in the case 
supposed, of having had an arm amputated, 
but he might repent, and almost always would, 
of having killed himself. 


CATO. 


The conduct of Cato has been approved by 
his cotemporaries and admired by history; 
bat who gained by his death? Cæsar. Who 
was pleased at it? Cesar. And who lost by 
it? Cato's own party at Rome. But, it may 
be argued, he died rather than bow before 
Ceear. But who would have made !.im bow? 
Why could he not have gone with tl.e cavalry, 
or with those of his party who fled by sea from 
the port of Utica? They rallied the party in 
Spain. What would not have bcen the influ- 
ence of his name, his counsels, and his pres- 
ence with those ten legicns which in the fol- 
lowing year held the balance of destiny on the 
field of Munda! And even after that defeat, 
what would have prevented him from follow- 
ing over sea the younger Pompcy, who sur- 
vived Cæsar, and long sustained with glory the 
eagles of the republic? 

Cassius and Brutus, the nephew and the pu- 
pil of Cato, killed themselves on the field of 
battle at Philippi, Cassius when Brutus was 
victorious, Under a misunderstanding, these 
desperate actions, inspired by a false courage 
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and false idens of greatness, gave the victory to 
the triumvirate. Marius, abandoned by for- 
tune, showed himself superior to her. When 
cut off from the sea, he hid himself in the 
marshes of Minturnae, and his constancy was 
rewarded by re-entering Rome and becoming a 
seventh time consul. When old, broken in 
strength. and at the highest point of prosperity, 
he killed himself, in order to escape from the 
vicissitudes of human fortune; but at a time 
when his party was triumphant. 

If Cato could have read in the book of des- 
tiny that in four years Cæsar was to fall in the 
senate-chamber at the foot of Pompcy’s statue, 
pierced with twenty-three dagger wounds, 
while Cicero would still occupy the tribune 
and make the air re-echo with the philippics 
against Antony, then would Cato have stabbed 
himself? No. He killed himself from morti- 
fication—from despair. His suicide was the 
weakness of a great soul, te error of a stolc, 
but a blot upon his life. 
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It is said that during the battle of Munda, 
Cæsar was on the point of killing himself. 
This would have been destructive to his party ; 
he would have been vanquished as Brutus and 
Cassius were. May a magistrate, the leader of 
a party, voluntarily desert his friends? Is such 
a resolution virtue, courage, strength of mind ? 
Is not death the end of all evils, of all disap- 
pointments, of all sufferings, of all toils? Does 
not the neglect of life constitute the habitual 
virtue of every soldier? Is it right to desire 
suicide, to commit it? Yes, say some, when 
one is without hope. But when or how can 
any human being be without hope, in this 
shifting scene of life, where the natural or vio- 
lent death of one single man may instantane- 
ously change the whole condition and appear- 
ance of affairs? 
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THB IDIOTIO TRAINED. 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH'S PROTEGE JACK. 


THE story of Kaspar Hauser, the unfortunate 
being who for some reason was doomed to un- 
merited confinement from infancy, has always 
excited great interest on account of the physio- 
logical questions that came up when, just bor- 
dering on manhood, he was released from the 
dungeon he had so long inhabited. In the 
character of John T——, the subject of the 
present sketch, there are questions quite as 
curious and much more difficult to solve. 
Kaspar Hauser’s was a confined body and an 
undeveloped mind; John T—— seemed to 
have a mind as acute and strong in many 
respects as the average, but its expression was 
almost entircly prevented—he was deaf and 
dumb. He was considered an idiot, and prob- 
ably that impression would never have been 
removed had he not come under the care of a 
woman who made it one of the objects of her 
life to disentangle from its uncouth wrappings 
the clear intelligence which she discerned in 
him. That woman was Charlotte Elizabeth, a 
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writer who thirty or forty years ago was well 
known and widely read. John T—— was 
about eight years of age when she first knew 
him, and after living in her house for eleven 
years he died of consumption. 

The boy was deaf and dumb, and of so con- 
tracted intellect that his parents, who were 
Irish peasants, could find no way either to re- 
move or to mitigate his ignorance. His mother 
had undertaken dreadful penances for his sake: 
walking on her bare knees over a road strewn 
with pebbles, broken glass, and quicklime, to 
make her own sufferings sufficiently great to 
overtop the Divine wrath which she supposed 
was the cause of her son’s affliction, and thus 
to obtain the bestowal of speech and hearing 
upon her boy. But her efforts had so little 
success, that when a stranger and a Protestant 
offered to take him away she gladly consented. 


Jack, as the boy was called, was a pigmy in 
stature, and his features and aspect corre- 
sponded with the dullness of his mind. His 
bristly hair hung in an uncouth mass over his 
eycs, and it was not until his teacher one day 
lifted it away from his forehead that she began 
to have any hope of teaching him. But bis 
brow once disclosed, proved to be high and 
expansive, and the thought at once etruck her, 
that under such a forehead must lie an intel- 
ligence that could be awakened if she would 
only have patience. That idea and a little 
subsequent progress, sure, if small, gave her 
courage to persevere for seven years in tho 
effort to give life to the dead intellect. When 
the first attempts were made to teach him the 
alphabet, he thought it great fun, but the un- 
meaning grin which spread over his face 
showed that he received no higher notion of 
the lesson. 


The first intelligence that he manifested 
came so suddenly, that though long watched 
for, it was à real surprise. Standing before the 
house-dog, he pointed first to the’ animal, then 
to himself, and with his hand alphabet asked 
“What.” He had to repeat the action many 
times before his teacher understood that he 
was asking what the difference was between 
himself and the dog. From that time he began 
to show an inordinate curiosity which nothing 
could satisfy. Nor was he contented with ask- 
ing the names of furniture, dogs, and the like, 
and examining their nature. He entered the 
field of speculative philosophy at once. Point- 
ing to the sun, he asked if the teacher made it. 
No. Then he asked the same question about 
each one of the four or five persons for whom 
he had a sign. When he found that none of 
these had made it, he made his what—what” 
with fretful impatience and a stamp of the foot. 
The answer was a gesture upward and the 
word God. He then explained a system of 
astronomy he had formed. 

The sun he could not understand, because it 
was too bright to be looked at; bu’ he moon 
was like a dumpling, and somebody sent it 
rolling over the tops of the trees, just as he 
rolled his marble over the table. The stars 
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scissors and stuck in the sky with the end of 
the thumb. Having thus arranged the order 
of the universe, he Jooked very happy, and 
patted himself on the breast, evidently as much 
pleased a3 some more pretentious philosophers 
who have been quite as far from the truth. 

And like those philosophers, too, he was 
very critical about other explanations than his 
own. The next day he came in a great wrath 
and said that Mam’s’ tongue ought to be 
pulled out, which was his way of saying that 
she had told a lie. When she looked very 
innocent and said “ what,” he explained that 
he had looked everywhere for God. He had 
been down the street, over the bridge, into the 
church yard, through the fields; had even 
looked into the castle grounds and the soldiers’ 
barracks, and at night had popped his head 
out of the window; but he could not find God. 
There was nobody anywhere who was big 
enough to put up his hand and stick the stars 
in the sky. “Mam” was bad, and must have 
her tongue pulled out. For God— no, God 
No,“ he repeated, with great finger-volubility. 

The difficulty of inculcating an impression 
of a character so abstracted from anything 
material as che unseen God can be imagined. 
But the method was as ingenious as the task 
was puzzling. As “ Mam” and her pupil sat 
on opposite sides of the fire, she shrugged her 
shoulders and seemed to acknowledge her de- 
linquency, at which Jack shook his head at 
her to show how much he was offended. 
Presently she seized a pair of bellows, and first 
blowing the fire for a time, she turned the blast 
on his hand. He snatched it away scowling, 
and shivered to show how much he disliked it. 
The teacher looked very innocent, and repeated 
the puff, which made him still more angry. 
But she looked at the nozzle of the bellows, 
and then all around, as if searching for what 
offended him, and then said “ Wind—no,” and 
told him his tongue must be cut out. The 
effect of this was curious. He opened his cyes 
very wide, panted, and turned very red; while 
his face shone with more intelligence than it 
had ever before exhibited, and instantly catch- 
ing her meaning he repeated many times— 
shouting silently with his fingers—“ God—wind, 
God—wind,” holding two fingers out to show 
that they were equal and like, for he had no 
other expression for “ like.” 

When it is remembered that both teacher 
and scholar were totally deaf, and that one was 
dumb, this success in communicating an idea 
so difficult to conceive was wonderful. But 
undoubtedly the infirmity which compelled 
Charlotte Elizabeth to obtain all her impres- 
sions of the world by the use of sight, smell, 
touch, and motion, prepared her all the better 
for a task so perplexing as the instruction of 
the clumsy understanding of this bov. 

As we have seen, this first grasp his mind 
made of the infinite had the physical character 
of a pang. Every fiber of his body helped his 
mind in the mysterious process by which 


*memory and inquisitiveness combined in this 


befogged nature to comprehend the most ab- 
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struse question which is presented to man. 
But from this time he learned steadily and 
mystcriously truths which no one had taught 
him. He followed out with perfect correctness 
deductions from this simple beginning, which 
led him to obtain a very clear idea of God. He 
discovered that God was like tie’ sun, in that 
he had to shut his eyes when he looked at 
either, an illustration of the glory of God which 
is of common use among larger intellects, but 
which was new and original with Jack. 

He had always been given to teasing the dog 
and other inferior animals. But his obscure 
cogitations soon taught him that the works of 
God were to be treated with respect, and he 
became very careful and tender of all living 
things, passing his hand over them caressingly 
and saying “God made.” At first he had a 
queer but natural idea that the worms were 
not made by God, saying that they came up 
out of the ground, while God was up in the 
sky. His teacher told him that God made the 
worms too, and then he set his mind to find 
out how this could be. At last he agreed that 
the worms might have been rolled up in the 
world when it was made, like meat in a pud- 
ding, and bite their way out. He had been 
very fond of fishing, but after this discovery 
his wrath was great when he found an angler 
looking for live bait. 

His was a reasoning without words, and we 
are utterly confounded when we seck to dis- 
cover whether his mind had a language, and if 
not, how it revolved thoughts and evolved 
ideas. The best explanation we can conceive 
of is that the impressions on his mind were 
hieroglyphic. We sce a tree, a dog, a house, 
and our minds revert to certain little ink-marks 
which we learged in our youth to put for those 
things. In short, we reason in words. Jack 
must have dealt entirely with things. Perhaps 
that mind which we call darkened, was revolv- 
ing problems of pure philosophy, intuitions, 
the hidden meaning of the phenomena of life, 
the mysterious correspondence of natural ob- 
jects, with the highest ideas of man; things 
which are reserved for the most cultured and 
profound minds among more perfectly made 
mortals. 

It was remarked that he could not always 
deal understandingly with words. He knew 
how to write, and spent a good deal of time 
copying out of the Bible. But though he would 
dwell on the words that he knew, he seemed 
to obtain no ideas from printed language. He 
would skip two pages without knowing it, and 
go right on with the copying; and among his 
papers were found pages of sentences and parts 
of sentences copied out of the Bible and put 
together without any sense or meaning. Very 
like he attached an arbitrary meaning to par- 
ticular words, and these jumbling paragraphs 
may have becn complete stories to him. 

His language was peculiar, and mostly con- 
fined to nouns and a few verbs, which he 
arranged by rules of his own, the result being 
very like a dispatch by the present Atlantic 
telegraph cablo. If his mistress wanted to send 
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him to the village for a small loaf of bread and 
pay for it, she would say: “Jack go village 
money bread small one.” And he could not 
understand such a sentence as “ You must go 
to the village and buy me a small loaf of 
bread.” He would perform his errand by going 
to the shop and writing down “Bread small 
one,” at the same time holding out the money. 
He was once taken into a toy shop, and while 
his mistress was buying something a great com- 
motion was heard. There was Jack, mounted 
on a rocking-horse driving away at full gallop, 
to the great danger of everything near by, and 
shouting and waving his arms. Iie gave a 
diverting account of how he cautiously ap- 
proached the horse, found out that it was 
“bite—no ; kick—no,” and finally mounted 
him. He wanted to know if it was God—made, 
and how far he had ridden. : 
When a horse was bought by his master, 
Jack was very anxious to groom him. He told 
his mistress confidentially that men were very 
wicked; that a man servant would often shake 
hands with the devil (his way of saying that 
he would be a bad fellow). He also said that 
a man would cat a great deal and cost money, 
but Jack would only eat “small potato, small 
meat,” because he loved Captain B. The cap- 
tain finally consented to let Jack try, and tho 
boy really did the grooming very well. His 
exultation was great. He went up to the horse, 
kissed it, and in great glee said, “ No man; all 
Jack. Devil cry—eo devil;” for it was a part 
of his belief that the devil was always on the 
lookout to trip him up. A funnier scene still 
occurred when another horse and a cow were 
added to the establishment. It was thought 
that he could not do so much work, and a 
young woman was hired to milk the cow. 
But Jack considered himself outraged. He 


‘talked of his mother’s Kilkenny cows and 


“ cow’s baby,” and moreover treated the dairy 
maid with contumely. At length they let him 
have his way and he was happy. He never 
afterward referred to that time without saying 
that then he was “ Hell Jack.” 


Education had a remarkable physical effect 
upon him. His stiff, bristly hair became silky, 
color came and went constantly in his cheeks, 
in sympathy with the flow of emotions in his 
mind, and the succession of new scenes and 
feelings which gradually increasing perceptions 
called up, lent the charm of childish freshness 
to his countenance. His large hazel eyes were 
peculiarly beautiful, for he used them to ex- 
press his thoughts. He depended a great deal 
upon the manner of others to him, claiming a 
shake of the hand at morning and night, and 
suffering so much if it was omitted, that tho 
denial of the kindness was resorted to only as 
a punishment for the gravest offenses. One of 
the latter was a habit of howling when any- 
thing offended him. Of course he could not 
hear his own noise, but he was capable of mak- 
ing a vast deal of it, and seemed to like the 
commotion it occasioned. This, however, he 
overcame in time. As he grew older, both 
mind and manners became gentle and delicate. 
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When his mistress lost her brother by drown- 
ing, Jack stole down at night from his bed 
and removed from the walls of her study every 
picture that contained a ship or a boat, or that 
in any way suggested the water. These pic- 
tures were of his own drawing, and the whole 
occurrence shows how well and intelligently 
he could sympathize with the afflicted woman. 

It has been said before that the first idea 
which Jack mastered came to him like a pang. 
All his expression was bodily. His friends 
could often read his features, which, beaming, 
glowing, or darkening, showed not merely the 
depth but the quality of every emotion. Thirty 
years ago, when Jack lived, there was a great 
agitation in England on the Popery question. 
“ Mam” was a stout Protestant, and of course 
he was whatever she was. He came home 
one day from mass, and, setting up a brush, 
began to bow before it, asking if it could 
hear him. For an instant he waited in a rev- 
erential attitude, and then getting no answer, 
began kicking the brush around the room, say- 
ing, “ Bad god! bad god!” After that, when- 
ever the subject of Romanism was adverted to, 
Jack would run for the clothes-brush, and vent 
upon it his hearty heresy. 

The ease and directness with which he seized 
the meaning of difficult lessons was wonderful. 
Charlotte Elizabeth, in trying to answer some 
questions he put about the future life, drew a 
picture of a great number of persons in the 


midst of flames and fire, to represent hell, and 


then one figure apart, who, she said, was God’s 
son, 8 Map who came out of heaven, was never 
“ bad,” and would not have to go to the flames. 
But he allowed himself to be killed; and when 
he died, God shut up the pit where the fire 
was, and spared all the people. After a few 
moments’ cogitation, Jack saw an objection to 
He pointed out that the. ꝓeo- 
ple were many — God's son” was one; and 
his earnest What” showed that he understood 
the difficulty of one rescuing so many. She 
then cut a bunch of dead flowers into small 
pieces, and showed Jack that they represented 
the people in the pit. Then laying down a 
gold ring to stand for God's son, she asked 
him which he would rather have. He struck 
his hand to his forehead, and with eager rapid- 
ity declared that the one ring was better than 
the whole room full of dead flowers. 

A creature like Jack was sure to have many 
odd ideas and ways. Among the curious no- 
tions that came into his head, one was that he 
must have a hoop to run errands with. He 
snid the stage that passed the house went so 
fast because the horses had four large hoops, 
meaning the wheels, and he thought if he had 
a hoop he could go just as fast. With him an 
impression was a verity, and when he got his 
hoop he had no hesitation in racing with the 
coach, nodding and grimacing defiance to the 
horses. It really was a help to him, and gave 
him a reason and object for going fast on his 
errands. 

Charlotte Elizabeth once undertook to teach 
some of the poor children in the neighborhood, 
and to keep Jack employed during the lesson 
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made him monitor over the others. But a 
more unfortunate choice could not have been 
made. Nearly all the disorder came from the 
irresistible merriment which his actions excit- 
ed. Seated in a high arm-chair he narrowly 
watched the whole party, and if anything oc- 
curred which he considered improper or disor- 
derly, he conveyed to the culprit a warning of 
the consequences of such actions by slapping 
his own face, pulling his own ears, and kick- 
ing out his foot, all the while looking gravely 
and sternly at the offending one. 

His range of thought was narrow, and, if 
his conversation were a proof, reverted almost 
entirely to religious subjects. He was content 
with a very quiet life, and when he could not 
talk with “ Mam,” preferred to sit alone in his 
little room over the barn rather than have the 
company of any other person. There he would 
draw, or sing, or think. It is an old saying, 
that if horses had a god, it would be a horse. 
And so Jack's deities—God and the devil 
were beings of action and not of words. God 
was benignant, gentle, and with beaming face; 
Satan was always in a great rage when he saw 
any one doing good, and would stamp his foot 
and tear around, howling with chagrin. But 
when people were bad, the devil would laugh 
and clap his hands. Jack always showed a 
great anxiety when he talked to his fellow- 
creatures. Expression was hard work to him; 
but when he talked with God he never had the 
least difficulty. He would stand perfectly 
quiet, and secmed to be at ease, expressing 
with face and gesture the simple prayers he 
had to offer. 

The rapidity to which he leaped to conclu- 
sions has already been spoken of. All emo- 
tions were intensified in him. When a peti- 
tion against the admission of Romanists to Par- 
liament was handed round, Jack implored 
leave to sign it, though he was under seven- 
teen, the limit of age that had been fixed. He 
wept so hard that his benefactress consented, 
and with a face flushing deep crimson, and 
flashing eyes, he rather cut than wrote his 
name down. 

When “ Mam” lost her brother, Jack was 
waiting at table, where laughter was as hearty 
and frequent as usual. But he noticed that 
“Mam” did not laugh, and putting down the 
plate he had in his hand, looked sternly at the 
company, saying, Bad laughing!“ walked out 
of the room in great indignation, stopping at 
the door to say, Mam come; no laughing; 
gone, dead.” 

His was a beautiful though an obscured char- 
acter, and when at the age of nineteen he died 
of consumption, those with whom he had 
lived felt that they had lost one who had for 
them a sympathy and affection that is not often 
found in life. 
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PsycHoLocy has relations to Theology. 
Ideas of Divine Being must be in our own 
minds, as well as arguments, to prove this ex- 
istence. Questions of human ability and of 
free-will are discussed and decided.— Horace 
Mann. 
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Hur Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thos only Wise 

Of paredine that has earvived the tall! 

Thou art the nuise of virtue. In thise arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she ts, 

Heav'n- bord, and destined to the skies gls. -. 


MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


THEY tell me of Italian lands, 

Where flowers, by zephyr breezes fanned, 
Perfume the evening air; 

The home of masic and of arts, 

The land of true and loving hearts, 
And birthplace of the fair. 


They tell me, too, of vine-clad France, 
Where peasants wheel in merry dance 
Around the cottage door ; 
Of California's golden skies, 
Arrayed in nature's deepest dyce, 
As fair au Eden's shore. 


Bat give to me the pastares green, 

With hill and dale and elope between, 
Where childhood loved to roam; 

And give to me the forests grand, 

Which bend beneath the storm-king’s hand, 
Around my childhood’s home. 


Let others sing the beauties fair 
Of orange groves and southern air, 
Where fancy loves to roam ; 
But memory turns with mournful ese, 
While other scenes paes slowly by 
Of home, a childhood's bome. 


No fature land can ever be 
One half so fair and dear to me 
As that in childhood tried ; 
For there a mother's grave is made, 
And there a sister's form is laid, 
With brothor side by eide. 


Oh, would I could forever stay 
Mid scenes where childhood loved to play 
In years forever gone: 
But life bas cares which we must meet. 
Ere we can prees with sinless foet 
The happy shores beyond. 


Then let us work while work we may, 
The morrow soon will be to-day, 
To-day will soon be oer; 
And ere another sun shall rise, 
The band of dcath may seal our eyes, 
To open nevermore. DELTA KAPPA PEL 
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THE TYRANNY OF FASHION. | 


BY MRS. JOHN HALIFAX. 


As we sat in one of our city cars the other 
day, a young mother entered, dragging after 
her three babice, and scated herself with a sigh 
of such utter weariness that it arrested our 
lazy attention and set curiosity to work to 
trace that sigh to its source. She was a deli- 
cate little woman, with a face whose deep-cut 
lines and premature wrinkles told so plainly of 
overwork that it might have moved any igno- 
rant looker-on to pity. 

Yet there she sat—poor, little, pale, jaded, 
dull-eyed, worn-out, old young woman—s slave 
to the hardest mistress that ever shod an iron 
heel with velvet, for she was dressed from the 
crown of her head to the solc of her foot ac- 
cording to the “very latest” rules of Fashion. 
Everything she wore, though of inexpensive 
material, was cut as carefully and trimmed as 
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elaborately as if she were the laziest belle of 
Fifth Avenue, with a score to execute her 
senseless whims. Her three children were 
decked off in like manner, utterly regardless, if 
not of money, at least of time. Their little gar- 
ments, all snow-white, were tucked, embroid- 
ered, braided, flounced to the last inch, 
shining with starch and faultless laundressing, 
till each poor baby was a moving mass of 
finery, just fit to set up in the window of a 
“ Ladies’ Emporium” as a sample of Work of 
the best quality done here.” 

Now if people who have plenty of time and 
money to waste choose to make little puppets 
of their children, they can do so with some 
show of reason under the plea that they have 
nothing else to do; but for the mother of a 
fanily, who was evidently her own nurse, 
seamstress, and maid-of-all-work, to tax her- 
self so needlessly, so cruelly, so absurdly as 
that! Is it not incomprehensible? And she 
is but one of thousands. Yet slow-brained 
people wonder every day why the women of 
this generation are not as healthy as their 
grandmothers. Reasons why are plenty, and 
this is one of them: The grandmother of that 
waxen-faced expiring fragment of womanhood 
had but two “best” gowns—one for winter, 
one for summer, and she wore them half a life- 
time without wasting any anxiety or labor on 
either. With her mother’s brooch, and her fine 
kerchief, and some rich old lace handed down 
by an amiable grandmother, she was equipped 
for any occasion of dignity or importance. 
Then, her children wore calico dresses, “ linsey 
woolsey petticoats, and homespun stockings ; 
played with doll, and said their catechisms, 
and were ever so much healthier, happier, and 
better children than the little men and women 
who walk our streets to-day. 


Now, the laws of Fashion change as rapidly 
as the seasons, and are so arbitrary that the 
shape of a collar, the width of a ribbon, the 
size of a bow will determine one's claims to 
eligibility. And if it be folly in the rich to 
yield themselves to such tyranny, how rauch 
worse the folly of the poor, who must sacrifice 
their golden hours of leisure, their health, some- 
times even life itself, in the senseless straining 
after empty and unsatisfying frippery which 
(does not belong to them, and can not add one 
iota to their solid comfort and happiness! 

And the children—ah, me! ah, me! Saida 
little lady of ten years in our hearing: “ You 
see, aunty, my vail is real lace,” and she held it 
up for admiration as if profoundly impressed 
with the importance of the weighty fact. Said 
another: “ Will it do for me to wear this collar 
to the Park?” “Why not?” we asked, inno- 
eently. “ Why, it isn’t a Malspeare collar!“ 
she replied, with wide-open eyes of astonieh- 
ment at our ignorance. 

Oh, if mothers, rich and peor, would but 
give up this wearying struggle to comply with 
the demands of Fashion! if they would put 
upon their children comfortable, wholesome, 
neat, inexpensive dresses, and then devote the 
extra time and money to healthy recreation or 
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culture; if they would go out and romp with 
them, play merry tunes that will set their little 
feet flying over the floor; read good books, 
study good pictures; in short, fill every day's 
cup brim full of the pleasures that satisfy and 
can not harm, then the sweetness of such a 
childhood will blossom and bear fruit in the 
future when such frippery as beads and rib- 
bons have done their poor miserable work and 
perished. 

Children really need no such adornment. 
God made them beautiful, and beautiful they 
will be if His work is not tampered with. If 
they are healthy, happy, and innocent, they 
will always be the loveliest of God's gifts, and 
need no help of ruffles or embroidery to make 
them attractive, 
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THE MUTE AND UNSOOIAL. 

THE dissipated and abandoned have had 
their advocates of reform. They have been 
followed to the scenes of their indulgences, and 
urged even at the brink beyond which there is 
no hope, to break from the spell of that infatu- 
ation which culminates in hideous death. But 
who has raised a voice of reform in behalf of 
those who, while of strict moral integrity, 
have become educated into muteness—into a 
distant coldness—into an unsocial and gour 
disposition ? The class which is the victim of 
this distemper is large indeed, and a singularity 
in it is that people applaud their probity and 
virtue, and forget the freezing that is penetrat- 
ing deeper and deeper; that freezing that stops 
the very flow of those spirits whose generous 
influences when withdrawn from the mind and 
body leave the one to unbroken melancholy, 
and the other to waste away by a protracted 
yet miserable consumption. What superin- 
duces a more unhappy abandonment and loss 
of aspiration than melancholy? and what so 
soon generates this soul-racking malady as sol- 
itude and lack of sympathy ? 

Only through our social capacity can we be 
happy. Only through the exercise of our so- 
cial qualities can mind and body perform every 
one of their proper offices; to stunt or stint 
them is to poison the very source of life at its 
fountains. 

Look about you! See that deserted one 
perhaps uncouth—perhaps a stranger. With 
a kindly tongue address him— with warin 
hands welcome him; throw around him 
the warmest influences. Away with false 
“ proprieties.” They had their origin in arti- 
ficial and not natural sources ; they are rightly 
regarded in the right place, but are of the 
height of folly and evil as usages ; they adver- 
tise the finical and shallow ; an outrage of them 
in our communion as human beings—as mem- 
bers in good standing of a common brother- 
hood—of one blood—is right; one who can 
with true dignity and charity, with discretion, 
give kind words to the social outcast, the mute 
and unhappy; who can extend a cordial sym- 
pathy to the stranger—the stranger to comfort 
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and happiness as well as social connections— 
is worthy indeed a philosophers mantle, a 
brave man’s meed, and a Christian’s crown. 


JOHN DUNN. 
— ˙ A 


AN AGED MAN. 


From the Wooster (Ohio) Demoerat we take 
the following interesting account: ; 

“There is residing at this time in the village 
of Jefferson, Plain Township, Wayne County, 
Ohio, five miles west of Wooster, the oldest 
man in the State of Ohio, and probably in the 
United States. His name ia John Folgate. 
He was born in Lebanon County, Pa., in the 
month of February, 1759, making him 108 
years old. He emigrated to Ohio in 1829, and 
has lived since that time an industrious, quiet, 
unobtrusive life in Jefferson. He was seventy 
years of age when he settled in that village, 
having already attained the period in life des- 
ignated in Holy Writ as the usual limit of hu- 
man existence, and at which most men, under 
the burden of many years, die. Physically, he 
is rather small; probably under the medium 
size, but exhibits a compact frame and a well- 
constructed body, which, no doubt, eighty 
years ago, was one of physical excellence and 
muscular perfection. He was married at the 
age of thirty to Miss Elizabeth Wolgamott— 
the very mention of whose name starts bitter 
tears in those old eyes that have led him up- 
ward through the darkness and labyrinths of a 
century. His wife was born in Lancaster Co., 
Pa., three years before the battle of Lexington, 
and three years afler the birth of the great 
Bonaparte. She had often seen and spoken to 
Washington. Her death occurred Jan. 20th, 
1849, in her seventy-eighth year. An only 
child was their wedded inheritance, and the 
olg man, who carries upon his back the weight 
of well nigh a million hours, weeps and won- 
dera that the son, aged fifty years, should be 
dead, and the father here. He was a teamster 
in his early years, about Baltimore, Md., and 
in Pennsylvania, but for the last sixty or sev. 
enty years haa been engaged in mechanical la- 
bor. He was drafted in the war of 1812, shoul- 
dered his musket, but was discharged on ac- 
count of. his ald age—so that fifty-five years ago 
he was too far advanced in life to be a soldier. 
At the time he was drafted he was keeping a 
tavern at a place called ‘Sporting Hill, near 
Raltimore. In politics he was always an old- 
line Whig, but in political as well as social life, 
while he had stern convictions, he had but few 
prejudices.” : 

His habits and manner of life would afford 
an interesting subject for consideration. We 
would like to be informed of their character. 
Can any of onr readers furnish us the partien- 

2 9 
lars $ 

San.—Sald a poor little girl in the fourth 
ward of New York, as she was dying, “I am 
glad I am going to dic, because now my droth- 
ers and sisters will have enough to eat!“ No- 
thing could be written or thought more simply 


pathetic. 
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. 48, with flashing eyes and flushed face, he 


him at once. 
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“THE sTICK-UP NOSB.” 


— — - 


A DASHING little black horse, with a little 
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zig-zag. Why, it isn't half as good-looking a 
nose as yours. What's your name?“ 
“Warry McAlister,” replied the boy, smiling, 


gem of a cutter behind him, and a bright, rosy 
driver, stopped neara large dry-goods store, 
and a group of boys on the corner sto d and 
stared. It-took them but a moment to scun 
the horse and cutter, and then they fastened 
their eyes on the young girl. I tell you what, 
Joe, she’s killing handsome,” said one of them. 
„That long red scarf around her neck is a 
good match for her checks, and her eyes are as 
black asherpony. And didn’t she rein up her 
horse as if she knew how! Julius Cesar! she’s 
splendid!“ 

„Well, I suppose I must get out and take in 
this bundle, but I’m tucked up so nicely in this 
robe, [ don’t want to,” said the young lady to 
herself, glancing at the boys who were too fur N 
off to hear what she said. . 

Throwing back the robe, she started to get 
out, when she saw a boy standing near the 
store door, and looking at her. 

“Tl ask him to take this foll in,” she said, 


as he thought of the “zig-zag” nose on the 


corner, and also of his own, which the young 
lady had tried to praise. 

“Any woman that can 
say a good word for such 
a nose as mine must be a 
real lady,“ he said; and 
now it was Mary Daven- 
port’s turn to smile. 

“Well, I can say a 
good word for such a nose 
as yours, and for such a 
boy as you, too,” she re- 
plied. I know by your 
looks that you are a first- 
rate little fellow, and 
youve got a splendid 
name. Harry McAlister. 
Why, you couldn't have 
a better. What's the 
name of that boy who 
cried out so loud: ‘ You'd 
better name him Stick-up 
nose,’ and then turned 
round and showed his zig-zag nose ?” 

“Jimmy Snod,” answered Harry, going al- 
most into hysterics, he laughed so hard. 

“Thats good for you, Harry,” said Miss 


and called out: 
take this into the store for me, and I'll give 
you a quarter.” 

“That young lady is calling you, crooked- 
nose,” screamed out one of the boys. 

“You'd better name him Stick-up nose,” said 
another; so “ Stick-up nose” was handed from 
one to the other, and went sounding through 
the air till it reached the ears of the little boy 


went up to the cutter to take out the bundle. 

- Mary Davenport, the young lady, heard it, 
and noticed the boy’s air of embarrassment 
and indignation, and her heart went out to 


“ You needn’t care for what those boys say,” 
she said to him. You are a handsome little 
fellow, whether your nose is straight or stick- | 
up, and I dare say their noses are not half as | 

| 
good-looking as yours.” 
This brought the tears, and the young lady, | 


“Come here, little fellow, and 


FIG. 3. 


wishing to saya the child from a regular cry, 
added: “There, now! I can ses those noses 
on that corner, and one of them gocs zig-zag, 


Mary. “ Laugh away as fast as you can. It’s 
a great deal better for you than crying. Here's 
the quarter — a twenty-five-cent plece. Pm 
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and the rude fellow with the “zig-zag nose,” 
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much obliged to you for taking my bundle into | 
the store.” 

“I can't take the money,” replied Harry, 
putting his hands behind him. ‘I don’t like 
to be paid just for doing a little thing fora 
kind, polite young lady.” 

“Oh, but you must. You needn’t call it 
pay, but take it to remember me by.” 

„Well, Pll do that, and [ll never spend it 
the longest day I live,” said Harry, as he hur- 
ried away with his quarter, and with new and 
pleasant feelings. But he was obliged to pass 
the corner where the boys were congregated, 


Jimmy Snod, wishing to show his wit at the 


— expense of Harry, called out: Little chap! 


little chap! follow your nose and you'll be | 
= sure to go right, for it sticks up as high as a 
church steeple.” 

Harry McAlister’s face not only crimsoned | 
but burned with rage. “Td like to lay that | 
fellow on a level with the ground,” he said to 
himself, “but then the young lady was kind 
and polite to me, and told me I was handsome, 


Fre. 4 | 
so I think I won’t do it I might tell him , 
what she said about his zig-zag nose,’ but Im | 
satisfied without it.” Harry went on toward 
his home, an unpretending cottage where his 
humble parents lived, and as soon as he en- 
tered the house he repeated Mary Davenport's 
pleasant, warm words, the compliments she 
had paid him, and the insulting words of the | 
boys on the corner. 
Mra. McAlister’s face lighted up with pride 
as she thought of the attentions her Harry had 
received from the beautiful and charming 
young lady, and she pondered on the kind 
words until late at night; but Harry, although | 
he did not forget Miss Mary’s words, pondered 
ruther on what Jimmy Snod had said. Again 
and again he repeated to himself: “ Little 
chap! little chap! follow your nose and you'll 
be sure to go right, for it sticks up as high as 
a church steeple.” As he lay on his bed think- 
ing it all over, he concluded that it wouldn't 
be a bad idea to take Jimmy Snod's advice. 
“Why, if I follow my nose,” said he, it's a 
fact, as the fellow said, that [ll ‘ be sure to go 
right,’ and, by and by, jl be a rising man. 
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When a body’s nose sticks up, it’s a good thing 
to follow it.” 


Many years afterward, a stranger was enter- 
taining the passengers in a car by telling them 
of a lad he once knew who was grossly insult- 
ed by some boys for having a stick-up nose. 

“One day,” said he, “after receiving two 
shillings (which he has kept to this day) for 
doing a favor for a young lady, he passed a 
group of boys, who stood on the corner, and 
they repeated the insulting words they had 
spoken only a few minutes before, and one of 
them—the worst of the group—called out: 
‘Little chap! little chap! follow your nose 
and you'll be sure to go right, for it sticks up 
as high as a church steeple.’ Well, the insult- 
ed boy was very angry at first, but he soon be- 
gan to think seriously of following his nose, 
and from that time forward he did it. And it 
made him a prosperous man, worth fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and, what's better, a good man, 
first and foremost in every good work.” 

All the passengers were very much interest- 
ed, one in particular, who said: “ Why, where 
did you get that story? I’ve heard it before. 
What was the boy’s name ?” 

“ Harry McAlister,” replied the stranger, and 
he added, as he crossed his forefinger over his 
nose, “this is the nose that Harry McAlister 
followed.” 

There was quite an excitement in the car, 
and a general burst of laughter as Mr. McAlis- 
ter concluded his story. 

Soon afterward, as he and a dozen others 
were leaving the cars, the man who had been 
more interested than all the rest, jogged his 
elbow, and whispered: “ Confound it all, if 
my name ain’t Jimmy Snod, but don’t you tell 
anybody as long as you live. I've often wished 
I could see you somewhere in the world and 
beg your pardon, and now, as this may be my 
last chance, I beg your pardon a thousand 
times.”’ 

Taken by surprise, and unable to control 
himself, Mr. McAlister broke out, as he grasped 
the man’s hand and gave it a hearty shaking: 
“ Why, bless your heart, Jimmy Snod, I owe 
you an everlasting debt of gratitude—you’ve 
been the making of me, don’t you know it?” 

„Wasn't I a saucy, insulting youngster?” 
replied the man. 

„Well, no matter about that,” answered Mr. 
McAlister, as they walked on together. 

„Ah, it's a great deal of matter, sir. How 
often Ive wondered what had become of the 
boy whose nose I so insulted.” 

But & was only my nose,” said Mr. McAl- 
ister, wishing to relieve the man. 

„Well, sir, wound up Mr. Snod, as he and 
Mr. McAlister parted, “that detestable per- 
formance of mine, and the sequel (meeting you 
after so many years and learning, what my 
words accomplished), have taught me one 
thing, and that is, that the great God can 
bring untold good out of evil, and use the 
words that sting and pain a boy, to help him 
onward and upward in the world. I beg your 
pardon again. Good-bye, sir.” 
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INTEMPHBRANOCE IN THE SOUTH. 


THE editor of the Sandusky Register gives 
the following as the result of his personal 
observation on a recent tour through several 
of the Southern States : 


The extent to which the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors prevails at the South, as a 
‘social custom,’ is appalling to one who looks 
upon intemperance as the curse of our land. 
It is next to impossible to enter any circle, or, 
in fact, meet anybody anywhere, without hav- 
ing the infernal ghost of ‘something to drink’ 
forced under your nose. If you are uay 
introduced to Major Jones, late of the Confed- 
erate army, the first sentence after the saluta- 
tion is, ‘Step this way and take something.’ 
You purchase ten dollars’ worth of dry goods 
at a Southern store, and after paying your bill 
you are, with a wink, beckoned to a back 
room, where a free giass of whisky is grace- 
fully proffered. Fou enter the business office 
of an acquaintance to chat three minutes, and 
before you leave, the business acquaintance is 
certain to say, ‘Sam, fetch that black bottle 
from the shelf and two glasses.’ 

“You call at a Southern home, and your 
host would think that he had outraged the 
very spirit of hospitality did he not offer you 
some fluid that has the happy power of giving 
the human nose the color of a lobster’s claw. 
The wonderful variety of these fluids surprises 
one who knows the destitution of the South- 
em country in other respects. In point of 
. and palatability they range all the 
way from dish-water to aquafortis, and their 
results have the same gradation, reaching from 
nausen to murder in the first degree. 

It would seem that the South had been 
sufficiently cursed by slavery, secession, war, 
and defeat; but the plague of drunkenness is 
now added. The morals, no less than the 
politics of the South, need reconstruction; 
and the field for reformatory work is a wide 
one. But one thing is plain, that so long as 
the offering of intoxicating drinks is regarded 
as a standard social custom, intemperance can 
not be successfully battled any more than the 
current of the Mississippi can be permanently 
stayed.” 


The Sandusky editor tells the truth. If sla- 
very in itself was a curse, that curse was ten- 
fold tntensified by the constant and all-pervad- 
ing use of the infernal fire-water. Planters 
acknowledged that most of the barbarous flog- 
ging, bruising, and flaying, inflicted formerly 
on the slaves, was done at the instance of, or 
by, whisky-drinking overseers. It was said 
that the slaves would spend their last cent for 
whisky, tobacco, and lottery tickets. Negro 
slavery has been abolished, but the soul-and- 
body-consuming slavery of whisky and to- 
bacco remains. Many women use a“ boonder,” 
and swab their mouths with powdered to- 
bacco, and, like nasty men, spit the foul stuff 
at a mark. 

A big political war has been fought to pre- 
serve the Union, in which hundreds of thou- 
sands lost their lives, and the bodies of nearly 
four millions of slaves have been set free. 

T Rat is a big thing! But another war—God 
grant that it may be bloodless!—must now 
be waged for the emancipation of men and 
women from those twin curses, whisky and 
tobacco. We are in for this fight. Our cause 


is just. We are on the side of God and 
humanity. 


Be it ours to aid in the rescue of 
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fallen man anu to remove the temptation, lest 
we, too, and our household, become engulfed 
by the insidious tempter. There is no secu- 
rity, no safety, save in temperance. And we 
call on all the world, men, women and chil- 
dren, to enroll themselves on the right side in 
this struggle. The South, so far as soil and 
climate generally are concerned, is a land of 
health, wealth, beauty, and sunshine. Let her 
people, white, black, and yellow, be freed from 
these blighting curses, and she will become the 
paradise of this continent. Men and women, 
will you take hold and help to remove this 
mountain? The way to redeem and bring 
prosperity to the South is throngh temper- 
ance, education, industry, and true religion 
Secure these, and “ capital” will follow. 


— — —— 


How FRANKLIN OBTAINED A SITUATION.— 
When quite a youth Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing-office, and inquired if he 
could get employment as a printer. 

Where are you from?“ inquired the man. 

“ America,” was the reply. 

„Ah!“ said the foreman, from America! a 
lad from America seeking employment as a 
printer! Well, do you really understand the 


‘art of printing? Can you set type?” 


Franklin stepped to one of the cases, and in 
a very brief space set up the following passage 
from the first chapter of the Gospel by Saint 
Jobn: 

“Nathaniel saith unto him, Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith un- 
to him, Come and see.” 

It was done so quick, so accurately, and con- 
tained a delicate reproof so appropriate and 
powerful, that it at once gave him character 
and standing with all in the office. 


— 28 ———— — 


CostLy OBSTIxN AY — LARGE FRUNESS.— 
There are two men in prison in England whose 
fate it has been to illustrate the nature of law- 
yers’ bills on a magnificent scale. P. Foster, 
a farmer, now lies in Taunton jail for non-pay- 
ment of a church-rate amounting to the sum 
of $3 75. But the cost of the law proceedings 
by which he was condemned amount to $710. 
J. B. Grant is immured in Whitecross Street 
Prison for non-payment of $8 00 church-rate, 
coupled with $1,234 costs. 

[This illustrates a kind of martyr spirit 
which is based on large Firmness and Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, Without that large endowment 
of Veneration which is necessary to enable 
one to observe the injunction of St. Paul, 
“Honor the king,” though he be like Nero. 
If these men think themselves righé in refus- 
ing to pay church-rates, and if governed by 
strong conscientious scruples, they will stand 
out till starved into submission. But it is 
hard to“ kick against the pricks.” Better con- 
form to the law of their country, or leave it 
for one which imposes no restraint on religious 
opinion. However, if men choose to abide 
their “obstinacy” rather than yicld to the fates, 


why, it is their own affair. } 
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A DAY ON JAMES ISLAND, by an immense and impenetrable natural hedge | the ruins of defiant Sumter; across the chan- 
SOLTH CAROLINA. of cassino and myrtle interwoven with creep- | nel old Moultrie, of Revolutionary memory, 
5 ing and twining plants of many species, among | may be faintly discerned, hidden in sand and 
which the most prominent is the Muscadine or | flanked on either hand by the long line of earth- 
Bullace grapevine, now loaded with its deli- | works—huge, shapeless heaps of sand they 
cious fruit. Through this hedge a bird could | seem now—which were thrown up during the 
scarcely fly; and to the human vision it forms | late civil war. Castle Pinckney, nearer the 
a perfect barrier. Here and there an opening | city, has a garrison, and over it floats the old 
gives egress from adjacent fields and permits | flag. 
an occasional glimpse of cotton fields, patches Enough, perhaps, of sentiment. I had visited 
of corn and sweet potatoes, or of now untilled | the island for the most matter-of-fact and prac- 
and weedy wastes; but the level character of | tical purpose conceivable—to investigate its 
the country precludes extensive prospects even | resources—to judge of its adaptation in soil, 
where no obstructions exist. But the verdant | climate, and other conditions for the growing 
walls which shut you in are, unlike fences of | of cabbages, beans, peas, potatoes, peaches, 
wood and stone, replete with objects calculated | grapes, figs, and strawberries. 
to interest and employ the mind, and to please The soil of James Island is sandy but natu- 
the senses also. Their variety of foliage, their | rally fertile, and much of it, unlike that of 
thousands of flowers, and just now the rich | other portions of the State and of the South 
clusters of the ripeniag muscadine, make one | generally, has been improved and rendered still 
a picturesque grove of lofty, long-leaved pines, little loth to be thus shut in. - | more productive by an enlightened system of 
and near them quite a little village of negro Observing through one of the openings of | culture. Its great staple has been and is Sea 
cabins. On the Jeft, and just behind the forti- which I have spoken, an old negro at work in | Island cotton; but all the fruits and vegutabies 
a patch of the finest cotton I had seen, I en- | of the temperate zone, as well as some that be- 
tered and spoke to him. He said that the cot- | long more properly to the tropics, grow here 
ton belonged to him, but that he rented the | with wonderful luxuriance. 
land from the “ Government.” How it hap- The climate, as already remarked, is semi- 
pened that the Government owns land here I | tropical. Whether it is the proximity of the 
could not learn. I inquired the distance to | Guif Stream, or some other less obvious cause, 


I FOUND, near the Battery, three black boys 
in ar unpainted and leaky skiff, who were will- 
ing for a consideration to row me over to the 
island. The waters of the beautiful Bay of 
Charleston were just rippled by the rising sea- 
breeze, which blows here so freshly during the 
greater part of the day. My boatmen pulled 
lazily and in silence at their oars. They scemed 
to possess none of the loquacity and jollity we 
are wont to associate with the negro character. 
They had a‘sullen, morose, and sinister look, 
suggestive of piracy and murder; andI thought 
it a lucky circumstance that my voyage with 
such a crew was to be short, and within sight 
of land. . 

They put me ashore near where a lofty earth - 
work, thrown up by the rebels during the late 
war, crowned a slight bluff. On the right was 


cation, I came upon a comfortable dwelling, 
probably, under the old régime, the residence 
of the overseer of the plantation, or, possibly, 
the winter habitation of the planter. 

I found the present proprietor overseeing the 
operations of the plantation himself, and had 


an interesting conversation with him about Fort Johnson. which gives it this abnormal character, I need 
the island and its productions. He pointed out “ You sce dose tall pines, massa ?” not stop here to inquire. It is certain that 
to me the ruins of what once must have been “Yes.” many trees and plants thrive here that can be 
a fine mansion on the opposite side of the „Well, you pass dem, and you are dere.“ grown on the mainland only, several degrees 


The pines seemed near, but the distance | farther South. The orange and palmetto seem 


neighboring creek, near which, he said, there 
proved to be greater than I could have believed | as much at home here as in southern Florida. 


was before the war one of the finest orange 


groves in the South—equal to any in Florida— | Possible. However, I finally passed the pine I saw many trees of the former loaded with fruit 
an evidence of the semi-tropical character of | grove, and found myself in the midst of the | and growing luxuriantly. 
the chain of Southern sea-islands of which | network of batteries and rifle pits which de- A late writer speaking of the climate of the 
James Island forms an important link. fended this important point—the eastern end | Sea Islands in general, says: 

of the island. “It is delightful in winter, which, on ac- 


Here I saw for the first time, in its normal 
habitation, and in all the glory of a thrifty Ascending the walls of a fort, I gazed around 
growth, the long staple or black-seeded cotton, | me. The prospect I obtained was peculiar and 
gencrally known as Sea-Island Cotton. My | characteristic. No sloping hillsides, no beau- 
pleasant and courteous new acquaintance said | tiful valleys, no background of purple-tinted 
that he was cultivating ninety acres, manuring | mountains met my view, but in their place 
as heavily and working as thoroughly as he was | were level plains bordered and dotted with 
able; that his freedmen were giving him no | masses of semi-tropical foliage, green marshy 
trouble or cause of complaint, performing their | flats, long stretches of white beach, and bright 
regular tasks as under the old system, which | expanses of inlet, river, bay, and ocean. To- 
gave them, when they chose to apply themselves | ward the east and south stretches the illimit- 
closely, the larger portion of the afternoon for; able sea, flecked here and there with white 
rest. and recreation; and that it was difficult to | sails; on the north lies dreary, desolate Sulli- 
get them to work in any other way. He men- | van, with its sand-hills, its forts, and its ruined 
tioned this last circumstance as, with him, an | Village, and beyond, the bluffs of Mount Plens- 
obstacle to market gardening, which he said | ant; northwestward, at the head of her bean- 
might otherwise, at this point, be made ex- | tiful bay, and in the embrace of her sister riv- 
ceedingly profitable, all the common vegeta- | ers Cooper and Ashley, rests, as it were on the 
bles and small fruits growing there with the | bosom of the waters, the once proud metropo- 
greatest luxuriance, and the markets of Charles- | lis of South Carolina—a city of melancholy 
ton and of New York being almost equally ac- | ruins; and on ebery hand, near and far, forts, 
cessible. batteries, and rifle pits. Every spot possesses 

After making some inquiries in regard to the | an historic interest. These laboriously cou- 
route to Fort Johnson, I set out on my tour of | structed earth-works were the defenses of a 
exploration. My road, for some distance, lay | people struggling against superior numbers, 
through fields of cotton, corn, and sweet pota- | wealth, and power in behalf of a cause and a 
tocs, all in tne best possible condition of tilth | land they loved. These plains not long ago 
and growth. Entering, finally, the Fort John- | were tented fields; these groves filtered the 
son road, I found myself shut in on both sides | smoke of a thousand camp-fires. Yonder are 


count of the great preponderance of evergreens, 
hardly differs to the eye from the warmer sea- 
sons, and rises to a splendor in summer and 
autumn that is never experienced elsewhere in 
the same latitudes, while the excess of heat is 
happily tempered by the sea-breezes, which, 
rising with astonishing regularity toward the 
middle of the day, bathe the country far into 
the interior with moist and refreshing cool- 
ness.“ * 

In the forest growth of the island, nearly all 
the principal trees of the South seem to be rep- 
resented. Conspicuous among these are the 
long-leafed pine, the live oak, the Spanish oak, 
the water oak, the great magnolia (M. grandi- 
flora), and the cypress. The pine often grows 
to the height of more than a hundsed feet, 
straight, strong, and majestic, and is the true 
monarch of the Southern woods. The live oak, 
too, is a magnificent tree, but just the opposite, 
in almost every respect, of the pine, throwing 
out from a short massive trunk numerous gi- 
gantic and far-reaching branches, covered with 
a dense, glossy, evergreen foliage, and forming 
what secms at a distance like a miniature 
mountain of verdure. Not so grand, perhaps, 
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but more beautiful, is the magnolia, a perfect 
pyramid of bright and shining green flecked at 
the proper season with its great, white, fra- 
grant flowers. Cedars, myrtles, bays, cassinos, 
and other shrubs, covered and interwoven with 
vines, form the undergrowth, or are massed in- 
to impenctrable thickets around the swamp- 
pools and lagoons. Among the vines, in addi- 
tion to the wild grapes already alluded to, the 
trumpet flower and the yellow jasmine or jes- 
samine (Gelsemium sempervirens) are prominent. 
It is the latter which, in the early spring, or, 
more strictly, the latter part of winter, makes 
gay the thickets with its golden bloom and 
loads the air with its unsurpassed fragrance. 

Fort Johnson was, before the war, the site 
of a flourishing little village, not a vestige of 
which, however, now remains. It was the 
summer residence of planters whose planta- 
tions were not considered habitable during the 
hot months, on account of the malaria. Two 
or three negro cabins are the only habitations 
that now meet the eye on this end of the isl- 
and. 

I found the soil less fertile here than at the 
point where I landed, but sufficiently good, 
with some manure and proper cultivation, for 
the production of good crops of cotton, corn, 
vegetable, or fruit. Only a small portion of it 
is now under cultivation. 


To the south of Fort Johnson stretch exten- 
sive marshes permeated by numerous creeks 
and inlets; and on the southeast may be seen 
the low sandy shores of Morris Isiand and the 
main channel by which ships enter the harbor 
of Charleston. 

Having explored the neighborhood of Fort 
Johnson to my satisfaction, I turned my face 
westward and retraced my steps. 

During this long ramble I had met no white 
person of either sex. The freedmen all seemed 
busy and contented, and I always found them 
respectful and obliging. 

On reaching my landing-place, I found that 
my black water-imps had not returned for me, 
as they had promised. 

I had no reason to regret their defection, for 
at The Bluff,” a mile or so above, I found a 
boat just ready to sail for the city, on which I 
at once secured a passage. 

At the Bluff is a store. Here, a large num- 
ber of freedmen and freedwomen were gath- 
ered, talking, laughing, and lounging about; it 
was Saturday evening, and the work of the 
day and of the week was over. A planter 
drove up in a mule cart while I was standing 
there. He alighted, and the cart and its black 
driver returned to the plantation. The gentle- 
man lived in the city, and his boat lay at the 
dock ready to take him over. 

My boatmen on the return trip were fine- 
looking black fellows, mirthful and loquacious 
as negroes should be; and the sail down the 
creek and across the bay was delightful. 

We met many boats returning from the city 
to the island. All of them were filled with 
dusky forms, and strong black arms pulled the 
oars and managed the sails. Some of the boat- 
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men were singing, and their oars kept time with 
the monotonous music of their songs. 

When I reached the Battery, the military 
band was playing martial airs, and crowds of 
gay promenaders were enjoying the refresh- 
ing coolness of the evening breeze. 

I looked back. The long, low shores of 
James Island were growing indistinct, but the 
grove of tall pines near which I had landed in 
the morning, stood out clearly defined against 


the blue sky. Ex.-Ep. 
September, 1967. 
— 2 —Z—•U— 
INTERNAL CONDITION OF THE 


EARTH. 


Mr. Epitor: An article appearing in the 
November number of the JoURNAL, treating 
upon the internal condition of the earth, con- 
tains so many absurdities, that I can not for- 
bear pointing some of them out. 

When we have no positive knowledge con- 
cerning a subject toward which our thoughts 
are drawn, speculation upon it may afford us 
considerable entertainment, and if the theories 
we build are not contrary to any of the known 
laws of Nature, sometimes improvement and a 
valuable addition to our stock of ideas may 
result. 

Ingenious conjectures upon matters unknown, 
and in most cases unknowable to man, have 
from time to time been published in the JOUR- 
NAL, but, though generally original and fre- 
quently improbable, they have seldom been 
such as from the nature of things were abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The writer of the article to which I refer 
appears to have forgotten that weight is but a 
relative term, expressive of the power which 
the attraction of gravitation exerts upon all 
substances that are found upon or in the earth, 
or that in however volatile a form move over 
its surface. : 

The atmosphere has weight; a swaddling 
band forty miles thick, and pressing upon every 
portion of our globe with a power of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch. Hydrogen and 
other buoyant gases, if generated and liberated 
at the bottom of this vast ocean of air, will rise 
through it, as wood does through water, till 
they reach its confines, where, operated upon 
by the same universal law of gravitation, they 
will hover unable to mount upward into empty 
space. If the crust of the earth was hermet- 
ically tight, gases that upon its surface show 
great buoyancy, confined within its center 
would be powerless, having no more sluggish 
substance than themselves to climb upon; the 
only result that would follow such a state of 
things would be, that the crust of the earth, 
having no support, would be crushed inward, 
if not by its own weight, by the tremendous 
pressure of the atmosphere that incloses it. 

If there was an aperture however small, 
through which the atmospheric air could find 
its way, it would rush in with great force, and 
displace all lighter substances; and as a hollow 
thin crusted globe such as our ingenious 
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theorist supposes the world to be, would hold 
all of an atmosphere that philosophers inform 
us extends in its most rarefied form but forty 


miles from the earth’s surface, we would be 


left as helpless as fish out of water, with no 
food for our lungs, except perhaps the purest 
hydrogen, that would waste us like a devour- 
ing flame. That there are numerous openings 
in the crust of the earth our writer admits, and 
indeed they are well known to exist—prin- 
cipally in the shape of volcanoes—so that the 
fact that the atmosphere instead of passing 
through these still floats around us, is proof 
positive that the interior of the earth consists 
of substances heavier than the common air. 
Having thus shown the absurdity of the idea 
that the earth is a hollow shell filled with 
buoyant gases, it now renuins to be seen 
whether any such contrivance is necessary to 
retain the earth in its position. Gases essen- 
tially buoyant, that is, buoyant in their very 
nature, and not because acting in a heavier | 
substance (if we can conceive of such buoy- 
ancy), would certainly have no more effect 
upon the motion of the earth if confined-within 
it, than the efforts of a boy to lift himself in a 
basket, for they would rise from the center and 
press outward in all directions against the cir- 
cumference, thus neutralizing their own power. 
The idea that any substance could be heavy 
enough “to sink the world into perdition” is 
equally absurd; for the greater the weight of 
the materials, all gravitating toward a common 
center, the more solidly is the world bound to- 
gether, and the less likelihood is there of any 
disruption of its parts. A planct poised in 
space has no weight as a whole, and if it felt 
no attraction from other bodics would remain 
motionless forever; or if the Being who created 
it set it in motion, it would continue moving 
eternally onward in a straight line. This 
would be the motion of our earth if it were 
not also influenced by the attraction of the 
sun, which partly overcomes the tendency to 
move in a direct line, and causes it to revolve 
in an orbit. If the earth was increased in 
weight, that is to say in density of material, its 
momentum would be greater, and more power 


would be necessary to swerve it from its 
original straightforward path; at the same 
time its increase of density would strengthen 
the sun’s attraction for it to a corresponding 
degree, and thus one force would neutralize 
the other and no change take place in the 
annual motion of the planet. The cect would 
be the same as placing a pound weight on each 
side of a scale that was before equally balanced. 
Considering these facts, it is plain that the 
writer in the November number is mistaken in 
both his premises and his conclusions, and that 
the density or heaviness of the materlals that 
compose the interior of the earth can have no 
effect to weaken its cohesion or sway it from 
its position in respect to the £un. 
“ CONSHOMON,” 
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GIVE a man a taste for reading, and the 
means of gratifying it, and you can scarcely 
fail of making him a happy man. You make 
him a denizen of all nations—a cotemporary 
of all ages. 
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YOUNG TIGER TAIL. 


On Ethnology. 


True Obrisiianity will gain by every stop which lu made in the 
knowledge of man.—Sjiarszheim. ij 


OUR FLORIDA INDIANS. 


FRoM some cause, the farther south in the 


United States we go, the more civilized the In- 


dians seem to be, the more inclined to civil 
government, tillage of the soil, and the estab- 
lishment of the arts of peace. The Seminoles 
and the Cherokees—especially the latter — 
seem to bear out this proposition. The Indians 
in the West and Northwest are roaming, war- 
like, restless people, with force and fierceness ; 
while among their characteristics artfulness, 
cunning, and cruelty appear to be the chief. 
Black Hawk, one of the most resolute and 
yet most noble of savages, whose head is fa- 
miliar to all readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, was a centralized embodiment of 
the Northwestern Indian character. Big Thun- 
der, whose skull we have in our possession, 
was also an eminent example of uncultured 
fierceness. We have in our collection a cast of 
Osceola, the eminent Seminole chief, the form 


of whose head was eminently elevated, and 
bears the outline of civilization. The intel- 
lectual and moral organs were largely de- 
veloped. 

It will be seen, by the engraving, that the 
head-dress is only a band or turban, the top of 
the head being bare of everything but nature's 
own covering. The head seems to rise high at 
the crown, showing Self-Esteem and Firmness 
well marked. The head also appears to be ra- 
ther broad through the region of the ears, in- 
dicative of force. The medicine-man has eyi- 
dently the better intellect, more power of 
thought, and more dignity. Young Tiger Tail 
may be more forcible and fierce, but has not so 
much dignity or intelligence. 


A valued correspondent has sent us the pho- 
tographs of three Indians from Florida, with 
the following remarks: 

These three Seminole Indians visited Key 
West, Florida, upon the close of the rebellion, 
when they were photographed by Buis, the 
artist. Their tribe, occupying a large portion 
of the Florida peninsula, with great shrewd- 
ness took no part in the great conflict ;” for 
the United States in the past had necessarily, 

as a government, made war upon them, and 
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the Floridian, as a volunteer, was then their 
most bitter and effective enemy ; hence in their 
morass fastness they could preserve their chosen 
neutrality, because both their old enemies had 
their hands full, fighting one against the other. 
The tribe molested neither rebel nor Union, 
nor did either meddle with them. Before the 
rebellion they had had their periods of war 
and their periods of peace. Isolated from 
other tribes for many years, their conflicts had 
alone been with the white man. Probably 
this warring with white men alone gave more 
character to them as a tribe, and even fastened 
upon them something of the true character of a 
nation, by concentrating their power and loca- 
tion. They have absorbed otber tribes, as, for 
instance, the Yemassees of South Carolina; and 
were themselves divided by Billy Bowlegs’ par- 
ty. which went to the Indian Territory a few 
years ago. They have captured negroes, and 
in some instances these have become promi- 
nent in the tribe; yet the negro seemed not 
naturally to affiliate with the Indian as with 
the white man, probably from a taste for a more 
civilized life, and a desire to see old friends and 
kindred. 

George W. Ferguson, Esq., of Key West, 
Fla., to whom we are indebted for facts, says: 

“ Young Tiger Tail, who is on the right of 
the picture, I bave often seen, and also his fa- 
ther, who is the chief of the Seminoles, and 
also his mother, who was remarkable for her 
beauty. The father is a fine-looking, stout, 
manly character, more so than the son, who is 
now about twenty-four years old.” 


Here is a comely face, with eyes full of 
mirth and lips of affection. There may be dor- 
mant the fierceness of the father in war and 
the openness of the man in peace, qualities 
which time and circumstance may disclose. 
The young man’s make-up is prepossessing. 
We judge he is a favorite with his mother, and 
a beau with the fair ones of the tribe, making 
many a dusky lover jealous. The vital tem- 
perament predominates, and good health and 
good humor are indicated in his organization. 

The medicine-man, seen on the left, is now 
about twenty-eight or thirty years old, and is 
fine-looking and intelligent. With him the 
motive temperament predominates greatly, as 
witness the marked prominence of every feat- 
ure, as if wrought by the bitter experienccs of 
war or a deeper reach of thought inspired by 
all the requirements of the wild medicine- 
man’s profession. 

His is a bold, confident, self-reliant presence; 
mentally and physically, he is a superior in his 
tribe, and a fine sample of that once powerful 
race, now fast disappearing before the march 
of civilization. The top-head is well devel- . 
oped, the nose finely cut, the lips compressed, 
the eye stern, and the face furrowed—all marks 
of the man of judgment, decision, and action. 
We should not like to make him angry, for all 
the passions find expression in this face, and 
there is the will sufficient to empower them to 
act. 

The one in the background, who is about 
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twenty-eight or thirty, is not a man of note or 
prominence in his tribe. While young Tiger 
Tail has much affection and humor, and the 
medicine-man force and intelligence, this face 
has no remarkable expression of cither, but is 
a good specimen of the common “ Injun.” 
The medicine-man, it will be observed, is 
the most dressed. The two shields upon the 
breast indicate rank of family, which is second 
only to that of young Tiger Tail, who weara 
three; yet the younger has no sash, scarf, or 
plume to indicate authority or position on ac- 
count of personal prowess or merit. The one 
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in the background is wanting in every mark of - 


distinction as an Indian. 
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THE GOLDIS. 

Tae Goldis, inhabiting the islands and the 
shores of the lower Amoor River, in Eastern 
Asia, are classed, ethnologically, with the great 
Mongolian race. This is determined by the 
characteristic of the Mongols proper, which is 
the obliquity of the eyes. they being depressed 
or bent down at the inner angle. Their eye- 
brows are black and but little curved; they 
have a broad nose, high cheek-bones, a round 
head and face, while their lips are large and 
thick, and their teeth usually white and sound. 
This description corresponds very closely to 
our illustration of a Goldi man and woman. 
They are a nomadic race; and though they re- 
semble the original Manchurians, now the gov- 
erning class in China, they do not appear to be 
possessed of the same energy of character and 
warlike disposition. 

Their chief occupation is feeding their exten- 
sive flocks, or hunting wild game which 
nbound in those regions. Travelers and mer- 
chants who have visited them, say that they 
are full of superstitious beliefs, the result of ig- 
norance and the servility to which they are re- 
duced by their priests, who exercise great 
power over them. Their religion is a sort of 
fetich or spirit worship, in which mysterious 
powers are attributed to the heavenly bodies, 
mountains, or any object that exhibits peculiar 
form or properties. Rude images of ancestors 
are made of wood, and sacrificed at times to 
their gods, and numbers of bears are kept in 
every village which are also given as peace 
offerings to their deities. 

The priests are men or women, married or 
single. Their character is acquired by pre- 
tending that the soul of a deceased priest has 
appeared to the individual in a dream, appoint- 
ing him or her his successor. If the priests are 
in function, they wear a Jong robe of elk skin, 
hung with small and large brass and iron bells ; 
moreover, they carry staves, carved at the top 
into the shape of horses’ heads, also hung with 
bells; and with the assistance of these staves 
they leap to an extraordinary height. Their 
sacrifices are performed in a hut. There are 
no fixed periods for the performance of their 
ceremonies ; births, marriages, and sickness, 
uncommon appearances in the atmosphere, or 
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public calamities, are generally the occasions 
which call for them. Tho animal to be sacri- 
ficed is fixed upon by cither the shaman or the 
donor; and after the persons uniting in the 
ceremony have assembled, the shaman or 
priest enters the hut, chanting certain words, 
sprinkles on all sides of the hut, and over the 
fire, alcohol and milk, and then orders the ani- 
mal to be killed, which is done by its heart be- 
ing torn out. The skin of the victim is then 
stripped off, and its flesh, with the exception 
of a few pieces which are thrown into the fire, 
is eaten by the persons assembled. 

Fetichism was probably the ancient religion 
of the Tartar tribes of Asia, and is akin to 
Buddhism and Lamaism. As yet, Christian 
missionaries have not visited the Goldis—at 
least, have not settled permanently among 
them. But there is a large field for Christian 
labor there. 

Their physiognomy would indicate that they 
are of very sluggish temperament; this, added 
to the practice of opium smoking, gives to 
them, especially the men, a dull, imbecile ex- 
pression of countenance. The head is low and 
broad. The intellect of a low order; they can 
neither plan nor originate, but are simply imi- 
tators, led by the fascinations of their fetich 
priests. Like other human beings, they are 
capable of cultivation. So are the Hottentots. 
But it will require gencrations to elevate them 
to a plane of Christian education and civiliza- 
tion. Who, of our missionaries, will let in the 
Gospel light upon that dark and benighted 
people? 


_——> one. 


THERE is a man and his wife—he a mulatto, 
she a poor negro—residing in New York, who 
have several children that are alternately, in 
the order of their birth, white and black; the 
white ones having albino characteristics. 
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MAN AND WOMAN. 


OLIVER CROMWELL—HIS LFE 
AND CHARAOTER 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


[co DR.] 

AFTER the battle of Marston Moor, the Parlia- 
mentary generals seemed to play into the 
hands of the king; and Cromwell formally im- 
peached his commanding officer, the Earl of 
Manchester, and our hero was a thorn in his 
side, even to the commander-in-chief (the Earl 
of Essex). At length the Commons voted 
themselves into a grand committee to take in- 
to. consideration “the sad condition of the 
kingdom,” etc. There was silence for a long 
time, some looking one upon another, none 
bold enough to touch the impeachment, when 
Cromwell nrose and opened and said : 

“ That it was now a time to speak, or forever 
to hold the tongue ; the important occasion be- 
ing no less than to save a nation out of a bleed- 
ing, nay, almost a dying condition, which the 
long continuance of the war had brought it in- 
to,” etc. His whole speech was very moder- 
ate, casting very little reflection on the Parlia- 
mentary commanders, but urging the necessity 
of sinking personal considerations in the great 
good of the commonwealth. The result was 
the passage of the famous Self-Denying Or- 
dinance,” and the remodeling of the army un- 
der Sir Thomas Fairfax; but Cromwell was 
exempted from the Self-Denying Ordinance, 
and allowed to keep the field, and on the 14th 
of June, 1644, the great battle of Naseby was 
fought, and the King’s canse lost. The repeat- 
ed victories of our hero followed until not a foe 
was left in the field. 

At length the king was beheaded, and s!x 
months afterward Cromwell was made rail 


Lieutenant of Ireland, and sent to put dow 
the rebellion there. He reached the Irish 
capital August 15th, 1649, took the field on 
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the 30th, and in nine days struck terror 
through the land. His career in Ireland has 
been abundantly censured for its iron cruelty, 
but we must remember the times, and that 
there was much of a religious tone in the war. 
Doubtless Cromwell and his troops considered 
their work a Protestant vengeance for the 
then recent Catholic massacre. 

Then came the invasion of Scotland, and 
Cromwell became Captain-Gencral of the land 
forces. In Scotland, his army was reduced by 
immense losses. Scotland was ever a formi- 
dable foe for England to invade; and even the 
mighty Cromwell nearly split upon that rock. 

He drew off his remaining forces, now scarcely 
twelve thousand men, toward Dunbar, where 
he shipped his baggage and sick. The Scots 
followed him closely, now increased to twen- 
ty-seven thousand, anticipating triumph; and 
Charles II. himself was soon to be at their 
head to suddenly fall upon the remnant of 
Cromwell's army. Our hero, in a letter to the 
Speaker of the House, thus describes their for- 
lorn condition, and yet how characteristic of 
the marvelous tone and mighty faith of the 
“army of the Lord !” 

“The enemy lying in the posture before 
mentioned, having these advantages, we lay 
very near him; being sensible of our disad- 
vantages, having some weakness of flesh, but 
yet consolation and support from the Lord 
himself to our poor, weak faith, wherein I be- 
lieve not a few among us shared; that because 
of their numbers, decause of their advantages, 
because of their confidence, because of our 
weakness, because of our strait we were in 
the mount, and in the mount the Lord would 
be seen, and that he would find out a way of 
deliverance and salvation for us, and indeed 
we had our consolations and hopes.” 

Hopes indeed! Hopes, then, in his own 
mighty soul, and the grand faith that he was 
an instrument of God! Consolations? Con- 
solations, then, that God and himself were 
equal to the task of saving, in its direst ex- 
tremity, the great cause of the people versus 
the king! What if in him was the splendid 
assumption that Oliver Cromwell was the em- 
‘bodiment of the people? What even if he 
was tempted at times by the glittering bauble 
of acrown? There is something divine in the 
one, something very human in the other. But 
Cromwell was true to his grand inspirations, 
and even when he became mightier than any 
king that ever sat upon England’s throne, he 
lived to the glory of the nation and to make 
the English peuple great. The cause of the 
nation now, as so many times before, hung 
upon Cromwell and a few fighting, praying 
men. Such a crisis ever brought out the man 
and made his grand assumption strongest in 
words and deeds, that the Lord of Hosts was 
on his side aud the man Cromwell his chief 
captain. And who shall say that this grand 
assumption had not a world’s prophecy in 
its burden, sseing that republicanism is the 
world’s finul issue? Who shall say that it 
had not a diviner origin than Cromwell's soul, 

or that it was not the voice of the world's 
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Providence speaking in him, though he under- 
stood it not; prophesying in the actions of its 
mightiest instrument with all his imperfec- 
tions of the empire of peoples above kings 
wrought out by God-fearing men? Such 
were the Pilgrim Puritans; such were George 
Washington and the Revolutionary sires! 
With the whole Scots army on the right, the 
sen on the left, and the whole nation of Scot- 
land behind, yet Cromwell heard the voice, 
“in the mount the Lord would be seen.” 
When the sires of our own independence 
were there, they saw him too. 

On the night preceding the memorable 3d 
of September, 1650, while the Scots yet “ hov- 
ered upon the hills like a thick cloud mena- 
cing ruin and destruction,” Cromwell called 
his chief oflicers together and gave general 
instruction to the army to seek the Lord. 
After devotions he assumed his wonted seren- 
ity, and “bude all take heart, for God had cer- 
tainly heard then and would appear for them.” 
On the morning he caused a detachment to 
attack the enemy at six o'clock; and when he 
saw that the Scots were coming down the 
heights he exclaimed: “God is delivering 
them into our hands; they are coming down 
to us!” His generalship was as magnificent 
as his inspiration, and when the sun was ris- 
ing in his majesty he cried aloud: “ Now let 
God arise, and his enemies shall be smitten!” 
But they were not the Scots and the re- 
nowned General who had fought with Crom- 
well at Marston Moor againat Charles I., but 
they who fought against Cromwell and his 
little host for Charles II. In a little more 
than an hour, with very little loss on our 
hero's side, the enemy was thrown into a 
panic, upward of four thousand were killed, 
and in the chase upward of ten thousand 
taken prisoners, including one hundred and 
forty chief officers. 

Subsequently Charles II. marched into Eng- 
land at the head of a formidable Scotch army, 
to the dismay of Parliament; but Cromwell 
followed him, and in the battle of Worcester 
Charles II’s hopes during Cromwell's life 
were annihilated. Besides the slain of the 
king’s army, ten thousand six hundred were 
taken prisoners, including all the principal 
generals, and six hundred officers besides. 
Then followed the chapter of events that 
made Cromwell for life “ Lord Protector of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 

The reign of Parliament had been a reign 
of England’s might, and it gave abundant 
proof that England, as a republic, with the 
potent spirits of the nation ruling, would far 
eclipse the glory of her monarchical career. 
When Cromwell returned from Scotland vic- 
torious, the English navy, on its side, had 
“swept from the seas the friends of the Inqui- 
sition and the enemies of freedom, and had 
broken for ever the maritime power of the 
Dutch.” Nor did the prestige of England 
decline after the might of the nation had be- 
come embodied in the name and person of 
Cromwell. The powers of Europe attributed 
the giant force which England manifested, 
both at home and abroad, to the genius and 
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force of Cromwell himself. From the first | 
the cause of the nation was won in him, and 
he had inspired his countrymen with his own 
nature and the fervor of the times. In fact, | 
Cromwell was an embodiment of the times; | 
and the strongest expression of the religious 
and political temper of England during his 
life. It was the same temper as that which | 
has since brought forth the American nation, 
with its glorious republicanism and constitu- ' 
tional religious liberty. Indeed, the same men 
that gave birth to the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land gave birth to Anglo-Saxon America. 
They were puritanic and republican in their 
very genius, and Cromwell, even when on the 
throne, was but a Puritan and a republican 
still. He was but a President for life, made 
such because he was the lion of the age; and 
no man could be King or President while a 
Cromwell lived, excepting Cromwell himself 
He was not transmittible in hereditary rule. 
He was not the king but the people; and, at 
last, the people bore the name of Cromwell. 

It was the name of all England. The nation 
adopted it because it was the strongest name 

in itself, at the time, like the man. But for- | 
eign powers could better understand the might 
of republican, puritanic England of the seven- 
teenth century when crowded into a name 
and a man, than it could in the grand ideal of 
the people’s sovereignty. Kingdom was an 
easier problem for monarchs to solve in that 
age than republic, and they hastened to throw 
themselves at the foot of Cromwell’s throne. 
At his court there were ambassadors from 
France, Spain, Holland, Portugal, and Den- 
mark, striving which should most abjectly 
prostrate themselves and their respective na- 
tions to the man whose force of character 
broke the charm of monarchy and first showed 
to the world the might of the Anglo-Saxon 
race without a king. It was a novel spectacle 
then, though Cromwell's Puritan brethren in 
America have since magnified and glorified 
that spectacle for the world to look up to. 


Spain, through its ambassador, assured 
Cromwell of its affection for him, and said 
the Spanish minister, “tf he would go a step | 
Further, and take upon him the crown, that his 
master would venture the crown of Spain to 
defend him in it.” France, on her side, offered 
to enter into a league, defensive and offensive, | 
with England, and to make war upon Spain; 
or if England did it upon her own account, 
France would contribute to the charge. The 
Dutch agents, ascribing the destruction of 
their maritime power to the genius of Crom- 
well rather than to the warlike ability of Par- 
liament, were urgent for peace; and Denmark 
had sent a special envoy to congratulate his 
Highness, and was highly pleased to be in- 
cluded in the Dutch treaty; while the terms 
granted to Portugal were in the loftiest tone, 
and enforced with a high hand. To win the 
good-will of Cromwell, Lochart, his ambassa- 
dor, wus received at the French court with all 
the homage due to the minister of the first 
monarch in Europe; at the same time, to 
please England, Cardinal Mazarine refused 
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to see Charles II., who had traveled through 
France to meet him at the foot of the Pyre- 
nean hills; nor would the minister of France 
so much as speak to Charles’ envoy. In the 
terms of his treaties with Holland and Portu- 
gal, the Dutch flag was to be struck at sea, 
upon all occasions, to the English; restitution 
was to be made for losses sustained by the 
East India Company; they were to exclude 
the Prince of Orange and his descendants, 
prosecute and punish the authors of the mas- 
sacre committed by their countrymen at Am- 
boyna, and make satisfaction to the heirs and 
executors of the English sufferers. Denmark, 
by humble pleading, was at length permitted 
by Cromwell to be included in the treaty as 
an ally of the States of Holland, but upon the 
same stern demand for gmple restitution. The 
treaty was concluded under novel circumstan- 
ces. The brother of the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor had been concerned in a murder of an 
English gentleman, arising out of a quarrel 
between the principals and their trains. He 
fled to the refuge of his brother's house; but in 
vain did he plead that he was by his royal 
master constituted ambassador in his brother's 
absence, and was, in consequence, exempt by 
the law of nations from trial. Cromwell was 
the law of stern justice, and he would make 
nations submit to that. The ambassador’s 
brother, and those concerned with him, were 
tried by an English jury, and all sentenced to 
be hanged; and the only grace that could be 
won from Cromwell by the ambassador was 
the ax instead of the gallows for his brother, 
while the afflicted ambassador signed the 
treaty with Cromwell at eight in the morning 
of the day of his brothers execution, and 
hastily embarked at Gravesend. When the 
king of Portugal hesitated to confirm the 
treaty, Cromwell sent word to his famous 
admiral, Blake, “ to take, arrest, and seize upon 
the fleet or fleets belonging to the king of 
Portugal,“ etc., which Blake quickly commu- 
nicated to the Portuguese king, who there- 
upon ratified the treaty with all haste, and as 
an offering for mercy and favor sent a large 
sum of money, which was immediately ship- 
ped to England. 

After much weighing of the matter he de- 
cided upon throwing the might of England 
against Spain and with France, and thus he 
completed what Elizabeth had begun ; and from 
that day Spain was wiped out of Europe as 
the great continental chief, and France took her 
place. He is blamed for having thus disturbed 
the “balance of power” in Europe, but Eng- 
land had not outlived Elizabeth’s days; and 
France had, during the revolution, not 
offended, while Spain had been guilty of 
unprovoked cruelties toward the Puritans in 
America. The champion of the Independ- 
ents, and of religious liberty everywhere, dis- 
patched this noble epistle to Rome: Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, to the 


Pope of Rome. Let the Piedmontese worship 
God according to their own consciences, or 
my fleets shall be seen in the Mediterranean, 
and the thunder of my cannon shall be heard 
in the Vatican.” 
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On one occasion, after reading a character- 
istic letter from Blake to his council, relating 
how that gallant admiral had asserted the 
rights of some English sailors which had been 
violated by Spaniards, by threatening to de- 
stroy a Spanish town in three hours after 
notice unless satisfaction was given, Crom- 
well exultingly remarked, that “he hoped he 
should make the name of an Englishman as 
great as ever that of a Roman had been.” And 
this was before he had declared war with 
Spain. 


War with Spain came. Cromwell's admi- 
ral, Blake, broke the power of Spain at sea, 
while six thousand troops were sent to help 
Louis XIV. against the Spaniards. The sicge 
of Dunkirk followed, at which were present 
with the French army the king, the famous 
Marshal Turenne, and the great Prince Conde. 
Dunkirk was to be delivered up to Cromwell 
when takep. The French were for raising 
the siege; but the English commanders threat- 
ened that if the siege werc raised, the alliance 
with England would “be broken the same 
hour.” The French army was allowed to be 
drawn out; but the English, impatient for 
the attack, fell upon the Spanish van with so 
much fury that the enemy fell back in dis- 
order; then they fell on the main body, which 
were also defeated after a desperate resist- 
ance. And all this was wrought without the 
aid of the French, more than the trivial sup- 
port of a body of cavalry. At the close of the 
glorious engagement, Marshal Turenne with 
about one hundred officers came up to the 
English and alighted, and embraced the offi- 
cers, telling them that they never saw a more 
glorious action in their lives; and that they 
were so transported that they had not the 
power to move or do a thing. The great 
Prince Conde said he had never seen so gal- 
lant an action as that day’s performance by the 
English.” No, for till that day he had not 
seen the army fight whose battle-cry was, 
“The Lord of Hosts is with us!’—never seen 
the might of Cromwell's “ God-fearing men” 
whom he had called into a host, and filled 
with his own spirit so as to be invincible 
against the force of Charles with all his at- 
traction of “right divine,” and of all Europe 
when it stood against the army of the Lord 
and His chosen captain. That is just what 
Cromwell believed himself to be. He was the 
incarnation of hypocrisy and ambition, was 
the judgment of England after it apostatized 
back into the superstition of king-craft. But 
that judgment was burdened with the fool’s 
emptiness. It czplatns nothing, but adds to 
the great Puritan-republican problem of the 
seventeenth century an infinite mystification. 
Hypocrisy is not inspired; but Cromwell in- 
spired a nation and awed a world. His very 
policy to win the great issue with “ God-fear- 
ing men” is a proof at once of his great hu- 
man insight and of his own genuine char- 
acter. He was not only one of the “ God-fear- 
ing men,” a fact which made him invincible, 
and the cause invincible, and his army invin- 
cible; but as a statesman and a gencral, out- 
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side of his own religious consistency, he was 
an enthusiast upon the subject of placing the 
empire upon the shoulders of men who feared 
God. The “divine” John Milton and his 
patriot brothers, who were themselves in- 
spired by the same spirit, did not look upon 
him as a hypocrite; and it is worthy of Mil- 
ton's poetic immortality that it was his pen 
which wrote those magnificent letters to the 
European monarchs—such as the one to the 
Pope of Rome at the dictation of the mighty 
Cromwell. Call the man a grand fanatic if 
you must call him names, for it is one of those 
epithets that makes splendid fools of us and 
satisfies us immensely. The great problem of 
the times and the man might have had more 
than man in it, but anyhow it is big enough to 
be commanding if we call it by no higher or 
stronger name than Cromwell. Truly, when 
he lived, there was a British lion ;” and were 
he and Puritan-republican England of the 
seventeenth century alive again, we should 
not have the satisfaction of calling the mother 
country “old granny, as now we do. He 
reigned as Lord Protector for the brief space 
of five years, and he died the “grand fanatic” 
that he had lived Thomas Cromwell, one of 
his biographers, says “more like a mediator 
than a sinner.” A man’s last moments and 
prayers which could call up such a fancy 
have volumes in them. England never was 
so great in religious and national force as 
when Cromwell reigned. It was that nation’s 
golden era. Two years after the accursed 
house of the Stuarts was restored, and “the 
bones of the Puritan hero, with those of two 
of his fellow-soldiers and workers for what 
they felt was God's truth, were hung on Ty- 
burn gallows.” But Cromwell and his Puri- 
tan brethren, with their republican cause, have 
received a glorious resurrection in our Ameri- 
can nationality. 
— be oe 

THE Larae Towns or BRTTATIN.— The pop- 
ulation of London in the middle of the present 
year was estimated by the Registrar-General at 
3,082,372; Edinburg (city) 176,081; of Dublin 
(city and some suburbs) 319,210; of the borough 
of Liverpool, 492,439; of the city of Manchester, 
362,823, and of the borough of Salford, 115,018; 


of the city of TERT 440,979 ; of the borough 
of Birmingham, 343,948; of the borough of 
Leeds, 232,428 ; of the borough of Sheffield, 225,- 
199: of the city of Bristol, 165,576 ; of the bor- 
ough of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 124,860; of the 
borough of Hull, 106,740. 


WASHINGTON, before the rebellion, contained 
a population of 65,900 souls; but to-day it is 
said to have a population of 130,000, count- 
ing in the suburb of Georgetown. The build- 
ings erected during the present year number 
not less than 1,500, and yet rents continue ex- 
orbitantly high, and comfortable dwellings are 
hard tœ obtain at any price. Northern ideas of 


business have taken the place of the old way of 
letting well enough alone, and there is a new 
spirit of enterprise prevailing, which promises 
to make the city worthy of being the national 
metropolis. 
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VICTORIA I.— ENGLAND. 


NAPOLEON III. — FRANCE. 
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EUROPHE-ITS SOVERBIGNTISS. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 
3 

Evrope is tlie smallest, but the most popu- 
lous and highly cultivated of the three grand 
divisions of the Eastern Hemisphere. Its arca 
is estimated at nearly 8,800,000 square miles 
—about 800,000 more than the area of the 
United States, exclusive of Walrussia—while 
it has a population of nearly 270,000,000, an 
average of 73% for each square mile. This 
arca is divided into about forty-five kingdoms, 
principalities, and republics, each governed by 
its hereditary monarch or elective council. 
The largest of the subdivisions is the cmpire 
of Russia, which contains a population of 
nearly 70,000,000, and an area of 2,042,000 
aquare miles—over half the entire continent. 
The smallest nationality is the little republic 
of San Marino, with its sovereign council. It 
comprehends but twenty-four square miles of 
territory and over eight thousand inhabitants. 
As it may not be known to most of our read- 
ers to what extent republican principles may 
have obtained a foothold in European legisla- 
tion, we will state that, besides San Marino, 
there are five states whose form of govern- 
ment is republican. These are Andorra, pop- 
ulation in 1860, 15,000; the free city of Ham. 
burg, population 222,379; the Iman Islands, 
population 227.108; Iubec, population 55,4238 ; 
and the Swiss Confederation, population 
2,534,250. San-iwiched as these small samples 
of popular rule are by the greater and more or 
less absolute monarchies of Europe, and pre- 
serving so firmly their peculiar national char- 
acteristics, we, as Americans, can not but ex- 


- perience a thrill of pride as we behold thus 


clearly exemplified the strong and enduring 
principles of republicanism. 

Of the thirty-nine other nations we will 
particularize but eleven of the most influen- 
tial, giving a few details concerning each, and 
a brief biographical review of its sovereign. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Prominent among the first-rate powers stands GREAT 
Bnrrarx, the nature of whose government isa limited 
monarchy. With Ireland the area of this country is a 
little over 121,000 eqnare miles, while ite population is 
little short of 90,000,000. Its chief city, London, is one 
of the largest cities in the world, and the most important 
in commercial enterprise. 

Victoria I. Alexandrina, Queen of England, was born 
at Kensington Palace, May 2th, 1819, and is the only 
child of the late Edward Duke of Kent, son of King 
George III. She succeeded to the throne on the death of 
William IV., her uncle, June 20th, 1837, and was crowned 
Inne 28th, 1838. February 10th, 1840, she was married to 
Prince Albert, of Saxe Coburg Gotha. She has had nine 
children, all of whom are living. Her reign is unexam- 
pled in English history for its tranquillity and political 
Influence in Enropean affairs. 

Victoria, who is ehe? and what of her? Sho is a 
woman considerably under the average in stature, and 
may be deecribed ae short and dumpy.” She has blue 
eves, light hair, a round, plump face, and a well-formed 
head. Her most remarkable trait is a high moral sense, 
not very common to women in her position. She was a 
dutifnl child, a faithful wife, a loving mother, a de- 
vout Christian, and every way a good ruler. If she be in 
rome degree nervour, excitable, or eccentric, ebe is no 
different or worse than the majority of women. Ethno- 
logically, ahe is a good type of tke Anglo-Saxon, the 
Teutonic element predominating. f 
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FRANCE, 

A monarchy with a national Assembly, includes a ter- 
ritory 210,732 square miles in extent, with a population 
of nearly 37,000,000. Paris, the capital, la considered 
one of the most beantiful cities in the world, and ranks 
next to London in population. 

Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, the youngest 
gon of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense, daughter of the 
Empress Josephine, was born in Paris, April 20th, 1808. 
After a strangely checkered carcer, in which proscription 
and banishment are marked features, he was selected 
in 1818 one of the deputies to the National Assembly. 
In May, 1850. he was made President of France. In No- 
vember, 1852, he was elected Emperor by a popular vote, 
and so proclaimed nuder the title of Napoleon III. 

Napoleon is something like his uncle in ambition and 
cunning, but unlike him in native ability. He has less 
self-reliance, Jess intellectual reach or comprehensive- 
nees. He is more influenced by advisers, and will steer 
his course so as to avold the rocks on which his uncle 
foundered. In him there is something more of the sensual 
than of the spiritual, but nevertheless he bas a spirit 
potent fora moderate degree of good, or for great mis- 
chief. His aims, his ambitions, are all in the direction 
of self-gratification. It will never be said of him that 
he subordinated Louis Napoleon for the good of any- 
thing, or anybody. His ruling motives are love of 
praise and love of power, 

Engenie Marie De Guzman, Empress of the- French, 
wae born at Granada. In Spain, May Sth, 1826, and is the 
second daughter of the Count of Montijo. She was 
married to the Emperor Napoleon ITI. January 30th, 
1853. In the absence of the Emperor during the Italian 
war of 1859 she exercised the oftice of Regent. Engenie 
is a sensitive, delicate creature. very much like ten thou- 
sand other highly cultured, fashfonable ladies. Her eyes 
are blue, her hair is light, and her general organization 
fine and delicate. She is the mother of one fragile child, 
about whose life nud health there is mnch anxiety in 
royal circles. We give his portrait elsewhere. Eugenie 
exhibits her benevolence by visiting asylums. hospitals, 
prisons, and workshops. She has a pleasant word for 
those who need it, and sweet emiles for those who do 
not. Her brain is neither large nor small, but is fairly 
developed in most respects. She is neither a philoso- 
pher nor an imbecile. With ordinary care and nursing, 
it may be reasonably presumed that she will be able to 
spin out a moderately protracted existence. Whatever 
influence she exerts, we may safely hope to be in the 
direction of her better nature. 


RUSSIA. 

The empire of Russia, cmbracing as it docs nearly 
half the entire area of Europe, possesses the elements 
of great power and influence. Ite sovereign is absolute. 
Of the population and extent of the country we have 
already spoken. Within a few years past, under the ad- 
ministration of energetic monarchs, it has taken position 
inferior to none among the continental nations. 

Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, was born April 
29th, 1818. He was carefully educated, and in early life 
accustomed to military discipline. His accession to the 
throne occurred March 2d, 1855, since which time his 
administration of the government has been characterized 
by measures eminently conducive to peace, and the 
intellectual and social improvement of his subjects. 

Alexander is a brisk, active, wide-awake, go-ahead 
sort of a man. He inherits something of his father’s 
strength, and more of his mother’s amiability, sympathy, 
tarte, and refinoment. He is still comparativoly young, 
and may hope to grow into comparative greatness or 
power. A marked feature in his character is the ex- 
pression of enterprise, activity, and intelligence. We 
think the world will be no worse for his having lived in 
it. At present, he is proving his good sense by adopt- 
ing the new inventions of Americans, including railways, 
steamships, etc.; also by selling useless or unavail- 
able territory. When he shall take that other great step 
in the direction of absolute freedom for all his people, 
he will place his nation on the high road to the front. 


PRUSSIA, 
Lately considerably advanced in political importance 
by reason of her successes in the war with Austria. is a 
LEOPOLD III.—BELGIUM. constitutional monarchy, and porecsees upward of 110.000 DOM LOUIS I.—PORTUGAL. 
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CHRISTIAN IX.— DENMARK. 
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square miles of country, with nearly 18,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. In agricultural and mineral resources Prussia is 
exceeding rich, while in manufactures she is scarcely 
second to any nation. 

William I., King of Prussia, was born March 22d, 1797. 
He is the second son of Frederick William III. During 
the illness of his brother, Frederick William IV., in 1858, 
he was four times commissioned with the direction of 
the government until October 9th, 1858, when he was 
formally declared regent. He became king January 21et, 
1861, and though advanced in years is skillful and ener- 
getic as a sovereign. 

This face indicates a strong will, great dignity, stead- 
fastness, practical common sense, ambition, large 
Approbativeness, and great love for display. Mark 
the head and face of this dignitary! Self-Esteem and 
Firmuees are especially prominent, but the head, as a 
whole, is neither large nor of the finest model, Without 
his more forcible Bismarck, King William would have 
been less succeseful in military or political achievements. 
Still, thore are evidences of an immensely strong will 
and desire to have his own way.“ He is neither very 
great nor very good, though his aims for liberty, educa- 
tion, and religious freedom are all in the right direction. 
He is in danger of becoming crusty, and of losing what 
little amiability he has. 


AUSTRIA, 

The largest of the German nationalities, having an 
extent of country of 247,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion exceeding 35,000,000. The government partakes of 
the nature of an absolute monarchy. Previous to 1866 
Austria was considered the first of the German king- 
doms. Its contest with Prussia, resulting in the cession 
of Luxemburg to that power, apd its general submission 
to Prussian dictation, has considerably reduced its 
political influence in the diplomatic circles of Europe. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, was born August 
18th, 1880, and is the eldest son of the Archduke Francis 
and Sophia, a princess of Bavaria. In youth he was 
taught to speak all the languages of his somewhat fixed 
dominions. He succeeded to the throne on the abdica- 
tion of his uncle, Ferdinand I., December 2d, 1848. His 
reign has not been marked by prosperity, but rather by 
internal dleaffections among the different provinces of 
his empire and by external complicities with neighboring 
powers, which, owing to injudicious management on his 
part, have cost him a considerable portion of his territory. 

This is a high and narrow rather than deep and broad 
head. He is neither gross nor coarse, but refined and 
elevated in his tastes and character. He would seek the 
elevation of ail, as well as his own promotion, and if he 
faila, it will be more the crror of judgment or of bad 
connsels than from any predisposition to vice on his 
part. He may be outgeneraled by more capable and 
cunning men, but his motives would ‘be good. He is 
only great because of his office or position, not in natural 
power or ability. We doubt not that he will improve 
with age. The experiences he has had of late should 
tend to open his mind to progress and improvement. 


DENMARK. 

The King of Denmark is an absolute monarch, yet 
there is a limited popular representation by a national 
congress. Denmark comprehends an extent of territory 
amounting to 21,900 square miles. The number of in- 
habitants exceeds 2,575,000. Uninterrupted peace and 
enterprising commercial relations have marked the policy 
of this nation for several years past. 

Charles Frederick Augustus, King of Denmark, with 
the title of Christian IX., was born July 19th, 1798, and 
succeeded to the throne November 15th, 1863, Frederick 
VII. having died childless. The commencement of his 
reign was somewhat turbulent, owing to the claims pre- 
ferred by the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to the suc- 
cession in the person of Prince Frederick. These claims 
were urged with so much pertinacity that a war became 
imminent, but was averted by the intervention of several 
of the great powers of Europe, on the basis of the 
“ Treaty of London,” made May 8th, 1852. 

Judged from the portrait, we should say this gentle- 
man would consider himself a nice young mau.“ He 
is evidently tasty and testy. He has a broad head, a 


small cerebellum, and is not very high in Vencration and 


Spirituality. Activity and executiveness are both well 


indicated. There is nothing in this countenance worthy 
of elaborate remark or description. We think he has 
mistaken his calling; that he would have made a better 
mechanic, engineer, or artist than king or statesman. 
We see nothing in this man that would incline an 
American citizen to take off his hat and bow in humble 
meekness to his august majesty.” On the contrary, a 
passable Republican or Democrat would consider himself 
the better man, notwithstanding his royal kingship. 


HOLLAND. 

The Kingdom of Holland, otherwise known as the 
Netherlands, includes various provinces, comprising to- 
gether a territory of 13,584 square miles. Its population 
is upward of 3,700,000. The government is that of a 
limited constitutional monarchy—hereditary in the male 
line, but by default of that, in the female. The legislative 
power is shared by the king and the two chambers of the 
states-general. Considered with respect to its size, 
Holland is the most flourishing commercial nation on 
the face of the globe. 

William III., Alexander Paul Frederick Lodewijk, 
King of Holland, was born at the Hagne, February 19th, 
1817, and ascended the throne March 17th, 1849. His 
reign has been marked by important reforms in the ad- 
ministrative policy of the government, and by a careful 
observance of its constitutional principles. In 1839 he 
married the Princess Sophia of Wurtemburg, by whom 
he has two sons now living. 

This ig a strongly-marked character. The head is 
broad between the ears, indicating energy and force. It 
is high and full in intellect, indicating strong, practical 
common sense and good reflective powers. It is wide 
through Constructiveness and Acquisitiveness, indicat- 
ing invention, mechanism, and economy. He would 
appreciate machinery and its uses, and also works of art 
and their beauty. There are also high soldierly qualities 
manifested here, and he is not wanting in moral sense. 
He would be energetic, self-relying, devotional, tasteful, 
affectionate, ambitious, and sympathetic, but he is only 
moderately developed in Cautiousness. Among all the 
sovereigns he has as favorable an organization as any 
one among them. Were he an American, we should 
probably feel proud of him. 


BELGIUM. 

This state has a territory of 11,268 square miles, and a 
population of nearly 5,000,000. It is governed by a king, 
whose powers are limited, and in connection with him 
there is a national council of two chambers, This 
country is the most densely populated in Europe, and is 
celebrated for the extent and character of its manu- 
factures. 

The present King of the Belgians, Leopold III., was 
born at Brussels, April 9th, 1835, and succeeded his father 
in the occupancy of the thronc in 1866. At the age of 
eighteen he married Marie, Archdnchess of Austria. 

Evidently a well-meaning, kindly-disposed young man. 
He has a large and well-formed brain, with a strong and 
healthy body; moreover, he has for a wife one of the 
most charming women living. We shall look for progress 
in his reign, though we can scarcely hope—educated as 
he was, in a school of monarchical teachings—that he will 
adopt the broader and better methods of a democratic 


republic. 
ITALY. 


The geographical position of Italy is such as should 
contribute greatly to ite importance as a maritime 
nation. Its extent of seacoast is the largest among 
European nations. Its arca, including the recent ac- 
quired province of Venetia and the Papal Possessions, 
exceeds 112,250 square miles. Its inhabitants number 
over 25,000,000. The government is a constitutional 
monarchy. Italy is now emerging from the condition of 
comparative obscurity which has been her lot for cen- 
turies, and seems likely to take and maintain a respect- 
able atatns among civilized nations. 

Victor Emanucl TI., King of Italy, formerly King of 
Sardinia, was born March 14th, 1820. He succeeded to 
the throne of Sardinia on the abdication of his father in 
March, 1849. In the war for Italian independence, so ably 
promoted by Garibaldi against Austria, he secured the 
esteem of his subjects and the regard of the distinguished 
patriot, and took the title of King of Italy, March 17th, 
1861. His reign since that time has been marked by 
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some energy, although he truckles considerably to the 
weightier powers of Europe. 

Characteristically, Victor Emanuel is a proud, puffed- 
up, pompous little man. Should he be seen alone in the 
streets of New York or Chicago, he would, undoubtedly, 
and most truthfully, be pronounced a "swell. He has 
been made great more by accident than by any special 
act or merit of his own. He lacks the grandeur and 
nobleness of high and honorable manhood, and will play 
the sycophant to those who permit him to serve. Ap- 
probativeness and love of show or-display form the 
leading traits in his weak character. Vanity of vani- 
ties’’—with him, all is vanity. We see no hope for Italy 
while he is in the way to block the wheels of progress. 
We can not doubt that Providence will remove him in 
good time, when the people will have been sufticiently 
developed to become self-regulating. 


8PAIN, 

Spain, occupying the larger portion of the peninsnla 
at the southwestern extremity of continental Europe, 
has territory amounting to over 176,500 square miles. 
Its population ia nearly 15,500,000. The character of the 
government is that of a constitutional monarchy, with a 
legislative assembly of two chambers. Spain, at one time 
a dominant state in Europe, is now comparatively weak 
and unimportant. 

Isabella II., Queen of Spain, was born in October, 1890. 
Ferdinand VII., her father, died near the close of the 
year 1888, having appointed by will Maria Christina, his 
queen, regent until the young queen should attain the 
age of eighteen. After a turbulent administration of the 
regency, Isabella was declared queen, but the continued 
interference of her mother in public affairs led to her 
expulsion from Spain in 1654, leaving Isabella in pos- 
session of the throne. 

Our artist has overdrawn, modified, and beautified the 
head and face of this voluptuous woman. In her, the 
vital temperament and animal propensities predomi- 
nate; she is more animal than mental, more sensual 
than spiritual. We grant that, as compared with most 
ladies, she has more to struggle again:t than many 
others, in order to subordinate the passions to higher 
principles. It was unfortunate that one with such ten- 
dencies should have been placed in such a responsible 
and conspicuous position. Her example is anything 
but good or elevating. There will be comparatively few 
mourners when she shall be called hence. A poor, Im- 
pulsive, selfish, sensual woman. 


PORTUGAL, 

Is 88,663 square miles in extent, and contains nearly 
4,000,000 of inhabitants. It is a constitutional monarchy, 
and possesses some eminence, mainly on account of its 
maritime position. 

Dom Louis I., the present King of Portugal, is the 
second son of Dona Maria II. and Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe Coburg. He succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his elder brother, Pedro V., near the close of the year 
1861, and is now about twenty-six years of age. 

Passable, only passable; great in nothing except in his 
own estimation. Propped up by a parliament of older 
and wiser men, restrained by the good social. and high 
moral influences of others, he may be kept on the track; 
but if left to himself we doubt if his course wonld be 
“ onward and upward.” Grace will do much for those 
who do but little for themselves, provided they put them- 
selves in the way of it. He will need all good influences 
to keep him straight. He has a voluptuous expression, 
indicating more of the animal than of the spiritual. 
Stripped of his royal birthright, of his equipage and 
trappings, he would be left an ordinary human being, 
with nothing special to recommend him; but he is young, 
and may improve. 


OURSELVES. 
SOME REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE FORE- 
GOING. 

In contrast with these male and female 
monarchs, Americans lose nothing. We may 
find in every State Legislature throughout 
our Union fifty, or a hundred, men who are 
the peers of any of these hereditary kings, 
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queens, or emperors. Indeed, they are only 
poor frail human beings, like the rest of us. 
They eat, drink, and sleep the same, and are 
not blest with more faculties of mind, or more 
bones or muscles of body. They strut, swell, 
swagger, and show temper when they need 
not. They are superior in nothing but the 
accidental circumstance of birth; and this 
more frequently costs them their heads than it 
insures tranquillity of mind or growth in moral 
power. Human monarchies are human impo- 
sitions, and must go down before the onward 
march of intelligence, freedom, and Christian- 
ity. Low significant the words of the inspired 
writer in allusion to the cry of the Israelites 
for a king! “And He gave them a king in 
His anger;” as if the institution of the mo- 
narchical system was in chastisement for in- 
constancy and unbelief. 

Let any reasonable man—be he American or 
European—contemplate successively affairs in 
Europe and in America, and he will declare 
himself more favorably disposed toward the 
latter. How paltry, if not ludicrous, the 
contrast! In Europe we find an extent of 
territory not half the size of the United 
States split into thirty-four different nationali- 
ties. Twenty-cight or nine of these have re- 
spectively their royal establishment, with all 
the expensive equipage and privilege connect- 
ed therewith. Can we wonder that so many 
millions in Europe groan under the grievous 
taxation and oppression which is even neces- 
sary to sustain so many kings, queens, prin- 
cesses, and courts in their desired magnificence. 
No wonder that a standing army must be kept 
within the reach of the sovereign’s voice, in 
every monarchy. The spirit of the common 
people must be repressed, subdued by the 
strong arm of military force, or it would burst 
into revolution all over the Continent. Wit- 
ness the past history of France, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Poland, Italy, England, and the un- 
der swell of popular sentiment in Europe now. 

In this country, until the seeds of revolution 


sown by imported aristocratic influence under 


the pseudonym of secession had germinated 
into open rebellion against “the best govern- 
ment under heaven,” a strong military array 
to enforce law and order and maintain indi- 
vidual rights was not thought of in the coun- 
cil of the nation. And even now, so soon after 
a war unexampled in magnitude and ferocity, 
the United States Government maintains in 
arms a regular force for merely frontier pur- 
poses, so small that an insignificant European 
monarch would proudly point in contemptuous 
comparison at the decorated legions that sup- 
port his throne and depend on his subsidies. 
The mutual confidence among its people, in- 
spired by a free government, tacitly if not 
avowedly repels the idea of the officers of that 
government having at their disposal a military 
force of suffivient strength to overawe the citi- 
zen. No; Americans would be free, and feel 
free ; and their efforts to maintain free govern- 
ment find a sympathetic chord among the 
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become too strong a nation, and is too inti- 
mately related through her promiscuous and 
foreign-born population with every civilized 
country of the old world, not to exert a pow- 
erful and increasing influence on the civil af- 
fairs of Europe. With her prosperity, the 
deeply rooted principles of human liberty 
there expand, and in time will ameliorate the 
nations. Let the leaven work. Well may the 
crowned heads feel uneasy on account of the 
growing sentiment that is clamorous for reform. 
If they heed the premonitions, and wisely yield 
to the people the right so long withheld, it 
may be well for them. If they oppose the 
mighty movement, it will ere long sweep them 
with their senseless assumptions before it, as 
the hurricane disperses the dry leaves. 


—= — 2 


DON T BH CONTENTED! 


“A CONTENTED mind is a continual ſeast!“ 

There's where we don't agree with the-wise 
man of old! He must have been a conserva- 
tive—one of the barnacles that cling to the 
huge, helpless hull of antiquity. If he had 
practiced just exactly as he preached, that gor- 
geous temple never would have reared its shi- 
ning pinnacles in the blue air of the holy 
city! 

Moreover, circumstances alter cases.“ Con- 
tented minds might have done very well in 
those gray old times when people lived a wan- 
dering, easy, shiftless sort of life, rolling up 
their tents and trudging off under the palm- 
trees, very much as traveling peddlers and 
itinerant ministers live now! The weather 
was very convenient, too—a rain of quails, 
with the article at fifty cents a pair, or a shower 
of manna, with flour at nineteen dollars a bar- 
rel, wasn’t so unhandy. Besides, they didn’t 
pay Croton water bills, and no greedy landlord 
pounced on ’em four times a year to pay their 
own Weight in gold for tent-room and taxes ! 

We find, in the average run of every-day 
life, that “contented miuds” are very apt to 
become anything but “ continual feasts” with 
unlucky souls who are associated with them! 
Contented minds stand contentedly still! They 
vote against modern improvements; they per- 
sist in thinking that the old windlass is better 
than the modern chain pump; they assert, with 
features of stolidity, that tallow candles, pound- 
ing tubs, and toilsome sewing by hand are 
good enough for them! They don’t believe in 
your new-fangled notions about machinery !” 
And when you think you are on the verge of 
converting them to some idea or other a few 
hundred years later than the times of Ptolemy 
or Plato, they suddenly “let you down” by a 
hollow groan, and a “ Well, I dare say it’s all 
very fine, but give me the good old good 
times!“ 

What is the use of trying to do anything 
with such people as that! 

Did you ever travel? Well, the ruinous, 
tumble-down old farmhouses with wood - piles 
and pigsties in front and swampy wildernesses 
behind, invariably belong to the people of 
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“contented minds.” They are out cutting 
their grass with slow sweeps of the scythe and 
abundance of that part of our original punish- 
ment comprehended under the head of “ sweat 
of the brow,” while half a mile farther on a 
mowing machine hums merrily over the level 
meads, the incarnation of all-daring radical- 
ism to their shocked vision. Their fences are 
all awry; their gates swing on one hinge; 
their windows are supported by sticks, like an- 
cient pilgrims leaning on their staffs; they are 
propped here and braced there, and some day 
great will be the fall thereof! You see they 
are partaking of that “continual feast” alluded 
to in the proverb! Their girls pick berries 
for a few cents a quart, and invest the proceeds 
in gilt jewelry set with green and red glass; 
their boys, prematurely bent, sallow, and stunt- 
ed, toil all day, and study “ Dabcll’s Arithme- 
tic” at night. Their fathers and mothers trav- 
eled the same beaten road before them; and 
the contented mind says,“ What is good enough 
for my father is good enough for my son!” It 
would be, perhaps, if the world were like a 
tortoise; but the world moves—it is a LIVE 
world ! 

Nature never stands still an instant; she is 
always progressing! From the tiny seed leaves 
to the perfect bud; from the bud to the blos- 
som; from blossom to ripened seed, she moves 
to the grand march of creation. It is part of 
God's religion to move and live; we have no 
right to settle down like fossils and let the tide 
of improvement flow past us like a dream. 

Don’t be contented, young man! Don’t rest 
until you have a home over your head; and 
then don’t be contented until you have a thrifty 
wife and two or three rosy little ones to make 
it cheerful; and then don’t be contented until 
you have surrounded it with trees and vines 
and graceful shrubs. Keep improving it as 
you would keep improving yourself; is it not a 
representation, a type of your own being ? 

Young woman, don't allow yourself to be 
deceived by the respectable old age and hoary 
plausibility of the axioms of conservatism. 
So far as things ure irremediably, be contented 
—but not a hairs breadth farther. Keep im- 
proving yourself, mentally, physically, socially. 
Give your husband the daily example of noble 
aspirations and properly directed ambition. 
Set your children in life's broad path with their 
faces turned heavenward, and bid them never 
stand still, but move on upward to the goal 
Heaven itself intended us all to attain! 

We are tired of seeing people fall back, 
limp and helpless, on the principle of “ let well 
enough alone!’ We say, make “ well enough” 
better! We believe in what Ignatius Loyola 
says: First pray as if everything depended 
on prayer; then work as if everything depend- 
ed on work /" You may be sure the old Jesuit 
was right. There are better feasts than a con- 
tented mind, if one is only willing to work for 
them. 

When you have reached the level God meant 
you to reach ; when you have done life’s work, 
be contented ; until then, our advice is, be 
discontented !” CRAYON BLANC. 
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uipi might give a Mart bint te an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fata. If he resolved ta venture upon the dancerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with inankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telia the crimee of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron handa of the law; if he tells 
them of virtuea, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
siira, and then he may go on fearless, and thie fe the course I take 
myself” —De Foe, 
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Tue Sup Saus To-Day! We now 
embark on a new year’s voyage, 1868. 
This is our THIRTIETH in the service. 
Our craft, the A. P. J., has been well 
tried; she is staunch and seaworthy ; has 
never failed to keep all her appoint- 
ments; never struck a rock; never collid- 
ed; never entered port disabled, or 
“short of coals.” She has often encount- 
ered head winds; has had frequent rough 
passages; weathering storms and en- 
countering fresh gales. But with sails 
snugly reefed and hatches down she tri- 
umphantly rode out every gale. She has 
kept clear of dangerous coasts, and was 
never lost in the fog. She is worked by 
men of experience, knowledge, and ener- 
gy. She never lost a passenger—though 
she has carried many thousands; has 
picked up and brought to land many lost 
wanderers, found floating hither and 
thither on the wild tempestuous seas of 
life, without compass or rudder—and 
hopeless ! 

Metaphor aside. We enter, to-day, 
upon the forty-seventh volume of the 
PungNOLOGICAI. JourNAL. There is no 
broken link in the chain of months since 
it begun. It closed its last year’s vol- 
ume with a larger circulation than it 
ever before enjoyed since its rates of sub- 
seription were raised; an evidence that 
its principles are better appreciated than 
formerly, and that the prejudice which 
its earlier advocates unfortunately caus- 
ed to be brought against it, is being 
overcome. Formerly, the clergy, and 
other good men, seeing Phrenology pros- 
tituted by bad men to ignoble purposes, 
took ground against it and them. The 
error on their part consisted in their con- 
founding the genuine with the counter- 
feit; and in their haste to put down the 


wicked, trampled on the good. A better 
state of things now prevails. The igno- 
rant pretenders, the vulgar vagabonds, 
are leaving the field, and a better class 
succeed them. It was once believed 
and indeed it was so tanght—that one 
must of necessity act in accordance with 
his phrenological developments and in- 
clinations; that the phrenological or- 
gans indicated just what he would do; 
in short, that he was fated to be good, 
or to be bad. Whereas the truth is, we 
are to study ourselves, discover our be- 
setting sins, tendencies to excess or per- 
version, and in love and fear work out 
our salvation. Instead of being fated, 
we are left free to do as we please, right 
or wrong—to be good or bad. No in- 
telligent phrenologist ever pretended to 
tell what one has done, nor what he will 
do. He simply compares one with an- 
other, and points out differences, indicat- 
ing capabilities, deficiencies, and what 
are his natural endowments. Is he art- 
istic, mechanical? or is he inclined to lit- 
erature, gcience, or philosophy? Is he 
generous? or is he selfish? Loving? or 
indifferent ? Economical? or prodigal ? 
And so on through the catalogue of all 
the faculties, But though I may have 
a violent temper, it does not follow that 
I shall commit murder. And though I 
may be skeptical, it is not to be inferred 
that I may not obtain a full measure of 
faith and become a consistent worshiper. 

When our beautiful science shall be 
weeded from the vagaries that some of 
its ignorant advocates have hitched on 
to it; when it shall be freed from the 
incubus of ignorant pretenders, it will 
shine forth in its true colors, and be wel- 
comed into the innermost recesses of the 
highest cultured minds. 

We now have on our subscription 
books the names of a large number of 
clergymen, statesmen, authors, teachers, 
physicians, and men of science. They 
write us letters of heartiest thanks for 
benefits received. 

A river will not rise higher than its 
source. Until Phrenology can be taught 
by the highest cultured minds, in the 
highest schools of learning, it can not ob- 
tain the indorsement of the world. Be- 
fore it can be got into the schools, we 
must create a demand for it, by placing 
it within reach of the people. When 
they come to know its utility, they will 
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demand that it be taught to their sons 


and daughters. Our hope, dear reader, 


is in you. You who know something of | 


it, can bring it to the notice of those who 
know nothing of it. And thus knovl- 
edge shall be increased. Every word 
spoken in its favor, every page of print 
circulated, will be, if no more, as a “drop 
in the bucket ;” and many drops make 
an ocean! 


WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO? 


Place your hand on the head of 2 


oung man, and in kindness and in sin- 
2 9 


cerity tell him his faults—his excess of | 


appetite, willfulness, lustfulness, pride, 


| 


passion, envy, jealousy; his heedles | 
ness, or his timidity; his avarice, or | 


want of economy; his lack of applica. 


tion, or his plodding disposition; his | 


respect for others, or the lack of it. Tell 


him his trne character, and he will, at | 


first, be startled at the revelation. He 
will confess, with meekness, the truth— 
if truth yon tell him—and, like Nicode 
mus, he will beg to know what he may 


1 
t 


do to be saved. You can then point ont | 
the way, and name the means Yor | 
basis on which to build is the coxsm- | 


TION of MAN—body, brain, soul. Tell 
him how to live. Warn him against bad 
habits; and by the aid of science, revela- ' 
tion, and Christianity, it is in the power 

of a godly phrenologist to direct that | 
young man in the way of light, love | 
righteousness, and devotion. And this is 

our answer to the question, What good 


will it do?” | 


ENCOURAGEMENT, NOT FLATTERY. 
None are all bad — none all good. 
All have their faults, All their vir 
tues and graces. Kick, euff, and scolds 
poor child—tell him he is only a dunce 
—that he has not a redeeming trait, 
and you do him an irreparable injury; 
you crush out all ambition and aspiration, 
and leave him a hopeless wreck. He 
gives up the ship, and relapses into 3 
moping despondency. On the contrary, 
indulge a child—flatter him, make him 
believe he is greater and hetter than 
others—he will become puffed up with 
vanity, egotism, and bombast. He vill 
bore you with self-laudation, insufferable 
to one with only ordinary patience. He 
—or she—has been literally spoiled by 
wicked flattery. A knowledge of Phre 
nology on the part of parents would 
have prevented excess in either case, and 
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developed harmonious and well-balanced 
heads and characters. 
CHOOSING ASSOCIATES. 

It is the privilege of each to decide 
with whom he will form intimate rela- 
tions. We may, indeed we are in duty 
bound to, look after the welfare of our 
neighbors. The poor ye shall always 
have with you—and it is fortunate, es- 
pecially for the rich, that itis so. Has 
it not been said that “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive?” But this does 
not imply a necessity of intimate social 
relations with ignorant boors, nor with 
clowns or jockeys. Nor should virtuous 
children be contaminated by mixing with 
the dissolute. Keepers of prisons and 
alms-houses will discriminate as to where 
and with whom to place new-comers, in 
order to prevent the unfortunate from 
becoming bad. It is very wrong to 
place juvenile offenders with old erimi- 
nals. If one at first is only a thief, he 
may be rescued, or by bad associations 
he may become a robber and a murderer. 


TE OBJECIS OF LIFE 
are made more clear by the aid of our 
science. Instead of groping our way 
in the dark—not realizing for what we 
were created; blundering first one way 
and then another, we lose half a litetime 
in learning how to live ; accomplishing, 
too many of us, little or nothing, while 
thousands simply clog the wheels of pro- 
gress by their worthless presence. Can 
it be doubted that any of these would 
thus waste the golden opportunities 
which are open to every one, did he 
know his capabilities as Phrenology 
would have made it clear to him ? 


| FINALLY. 

There are millions of human beings in 
the world, and no two exactly alike ; as 
we differ in size, shape, color, and com- 
plexion, so we differ in thought and in 
action. Hitherto, in times long past, men 
were put to death for simple differences 
of opinion. Cousider the holy wars, 
the Christian martyrs, religious persecu- 
tions, and say if “man’s inhumanity to 
man” has not “made countless millions 
mourn?” But a brighter day is dawn- 
ing. Let us survey the field of life and 
light to-day. What do we see? Relig- 
ious conventions of different denomina- 
tions exchanging deputations and saluta- 
tion; Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in every considerable town and 
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city; munificent sums donated by 
wealthy men and women for every 
worthy charity; and hospitals, asylums, 
colleges, schools, being built and en- 
dowed in every State; every heart vy- 
ing with its neighbor to do the most 
good. Say what we may of religious 
bigotry and superstition, there is at pres- 
ent religious freedom in America, and 
soon will be the world over. The days 
of absolutisin in politics and in religion 
are numbered. Phrenology sheds light 
on the entire rights, duties, and privi- 
leges of man. Embrace it, apply it, dis- 
seminate it, and God will bless it to our 
use, and to [is glory. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


WHILE discontent and unrest are ev- 
erywhere apparent in the old world— 
and not without good cause—while rev- 
olutions are constantly threatened ; and 
standing armies, which produce nothing, 
but eat up the substance of the indus- 
trious, are required to keep the peace; 
while commotions and upheavals are con- 
stantly occurring among the monarchies, 
we are quietly settling our political dis- 
putes, electing our servants for a briet 
period - not hereditary rulers for life and 
an unwelcome succession—reconstructing 
our communities and industries; reor- 
ganizing all things, improving our riv- 
ers and harbors, opening up vast new 
territories for settlement, improving our 
schools and all educational facilities, mul- 
tiplying churches and missionary serv- 
ices everywhere, making wonderful 
strides in mechanical inventions, perfect- 
ing our architecture—both public and 
private, opening beautiful and healthful 
public parks for the people; when, we 
ask, was there ever a nation with pros- 
pects so bright ? We are now, and have 
been from the start, clearly on a rising 
scale. Since the birth of our great Re- 
public we have had but a single draw- 
back,” and that our late war—which can 
never be repeated—for the cause is re- 
moved, and we are to-day stronger in 
mind, muscle, material, and patriotism 
than ever betore. 

Let us sce what we have bought, and 
what we paid for it. Since the present 
government was established, the United 
States have acquired the following terri- 
tory, on the terms named: 

1. The purchase of Louisiana and the 
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Mississippi Valley, in 1803, from France, 
for $15,000,000. 

2. The purchase of Florida, in 1810, 
from Spain, for $3,000,000. 

3. The annexation of Texas, in 1845. 

4. The purchase of California, New 
Mexico, and Utah, from Mexico, for 
$15,000,000, in 1848. 

5. The purchase of Arizona, from Mex- 
ico, for $10,000,000, in 1854. 

6. The purchase of the immense Rus- 
sian Possessions, running down on the 
Pacific coast from the north pole to 54° 
40’, north latitude, at which line it strikes 
the British Possessions, for $7,000,000. 


We wait the wish of the Canadas, ad- 
joining provinces, Mexico, Cuba, the Ba- 
hamas, and West India Islands to come 
under the Stars and Stripes and annex 
themselves, and become parts of the 
United States. 

At present we are three thousand 
miles in advance of England on our 
routes to China, Japan, and the Indies. 
There are fourteen hundred million acres 
of public land undisposed of, in which is 
included our Walrussian purchase; and 
there are thirty-seven thousand miles of 
railroad already completed, which, count- 
ing from the time of commencing to 
build them, averages one thousand miles 
a year. There are 17,860 miles now 
in course of construction. 

We need not enumerate our vast for- 
ests, our mountains of iron, beds of cop- 
per, coal, lead, silver, and gold in inex- 
haustible quantities, nor the incompara- 
ble richness of our soils, our rivers and 
lakes, the variety of our climates—tropic, 
temperate, and arctic, salubrity and clear- 
ness of our atmosphere, purity of water, 
abundance of vegetation, nor of the ten 
thousand other God-given beauties, gran- 
deurs, and utilities vouchsafed to a young, 
vigorous, and hopeful nation. 

But we are indebt! What nation is 
not? We are heavily taxed! Not to 
compare with any of the old-world mon- 
archies; and every year will increase our 
means and reduce our debt and our taxes. 

Our legislators and politicians are low, 
selfish, and corrupt! This is not worse 
than old-world imbecility, ambition, and 
corruption. Besides, here it is clearly 
our own fault; for we can, if we will, 
choose honest, honorable, and intelligent 
men to fill all our places of trust. There, 
it is rather a misfortune to the people 
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than their fault, the incumbents being 
born to their places, can not be so 
easily displaced. Let us not complain 
of our lot, but rather thank God it is no 
worse. We can easily make it better. 
Our resources are inexhaustible; our op- 
portunities incomparable. With good 
motives and well-directed efforts we shall 
overcome all difficulties aud make our 
lives useful to others, successful to our- 
selves, and acceptable to the God in 
whom we live, move, and have our being. 


— — 


YOUR DUTY. 


Wairua the questions—W hat is original 
sin? In what consists the fall of man? 
Will the heathen be saved ? Predestina- 
tion, Free-will, and so forth, we will not 
now involve ourselves or our readers. 
When the old-school philosophers, and 
theologians of all schools, finish cipher- 
ing out these problems, we may open 
our phrenological camera and let in the 
clear light of day on these and other 
vexed questions. At present, we have 
to do with present duties—duties relat- 
ing to growth, health, character, life. 

Mainwayringe quaintly, but truly, says: 
Nor is it left arbitrary, at the will and 
pleasure of every man, to do as he list; 
after the dictates of a depraved humor 
and extravagant phancy, to live at what 
rate he pleaseth ; but every one is bound 
to observe the Injunction and Law of 
Nature, upon the penalty of forfeiting 
their health, strength, and liberty — the 
true and long enjoyment of themselves.” 
In other words, no man has a right to in- 
jure his health by dissipation or “ fast 
living.” He has no right to indulge any 
habit which may impair his strength, his 
mind, or his morals. 

Disease is an abnormal condition, and 
results from violated? law. Health is the 
normal condition, and comes from obe- 
dience to natural law. There are de- 
grees of health and disease, as there are 
of virtue and vice. Sickness is an evi- 
dence of physical sinning; it may be 
done knowingly, or it may be done igno- 
rantly—the penalty is the same. If we 
violate a civil law, the penalty is a fine, 
imprisonment, or the gallows. - If we vio- 
late a moral law, we must confess and 
repent, if we would be free from its con- 
demnation. There is no such thing as 
sinning without suffering. Appetite, af- 
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fection, love of money, ambition, all are 
to be subordinated to the spiritual, and 
in the love and fear of God we are to do 
our duty by doing His will. 

— 2 —jfa. 


AC ROSS THE CONTINENT. 


WE Touca THE Rocky MouNrAINS BY RAIL! 
It is invigorating even to contemplate the vast 
achievements of the human mind and human 
hand. Under God, man is working out his 
salvation, physically and spiritually, in a most 
marvelous manner. He is glorifying God by 
his faith and his works. He Jdeliered that a 
railway could be built from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific across THE Rocky MOUNTAINS, and 
lo, tis done! or it soon will be. We have the 
rails laid from Portland, Maine, to Omaha, 
Nebraska, over 1,800 miles, and from Omaha— 
500 miles west—to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains! Ten thousand Chinamen and 
others are blasting the rocks, shoveling, wheel- 
ing earth, and laying track at the west end, 
working toward the east; while thousands of 
others are working toward the west. They will 
meet ere lony, when the iron steed will be heard 
rushing through the Western wilds, carrying 
intelligence, commerce, and civilization into 
the richest portion of our globe. 

We are not ambitious for riches, nor even for 
a pecuniary interest in the gold and silver 
mountains; but we want the road that we may 
visit the aborigines in their primitive homes. 
We want to visit our cousins and correspond- 
ents in California. We want to “summer” in 
the land of the Crows, Flatheads, Blackfeet, 
Snakes, Diggers, and the rest. What a resort 
for ruralizing! Buffalo, elk, antelope, deer, 
wild fowl, prairie dog, fish, etc., in abundance, 
and in endless variety. Then what a land for 
farming, fruit-growing, grazing, pasture lands, 
among the best in the world! and may be had 
for the asking. Climate, the most salubrious 
and healthful. We are impatient to take a 
through ticket on an early through train. 
Those who want to invest in this greatest of 
all national enterprises, with a prospect for 
large profits, are referred to the advertisement 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


FORMATION OF CHANRACTER.— Have you ever 
watched the icicle as it formed? Have you 
noticed how it froze one drop at the time until 
it was a foot long or more? If the water was 
clean the icicle remained clear, and sparkled 
brightly in the sun; but if the water was 
slightly muddy the icicle looked foul, and its 
beauty was spoiled. Just so our characters are 
formed. One little thought or feeling at a time 
adds its influence. If each thought be pure 
and right the soul will be lovely, and will 
sparkle with happiness; but if impure and 
wrong, there will be deformity and wretched- 
ness. 

Our bodies are composed of bone, muscle, 
nerve, etc., all which are formed from the blood. 
And this is either healthy or diseased. Good 
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food, good drink, good air, etc., make good 
blood; while poor food, impure drink, filthy 
tobacco, and other disease-generating sub- 
stances are enemies to the human system, and 
tend to cause disease and shorten life. We 
can not be ton careful in what we eat, drink, 
and think. 
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SuaGcEstions.—Our readers will find some 
excellent thoughts in the article on “ Uses of 
Culture in the Ministry,” and much interesting 
information in the chapter on “ Europe, and its 
Prominent Sovereigns.” The Idiotic Train- 
ed” is an instructive contribution from the pen 
of a prominent New York author and editor. 
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In our November number of 1867 we pub- | 
lished a short article on the “ Condition of the 
Earth Internally,” and, as we expected, its 
unique character has drawn several responses, 
one of which we print in this edition, as fur- | 
nishing a carefully prepared exposition of the 
theory generally entertained by the learned of | 
the dynamic relations of our planet with other 
heavenly bodies. It was quite evident that 
the author of “Condition of the Earth Inter- 
nally” ignored altogether the grand principles 
enunciated by Newton. It is probable that be 
had never read the Principia, but came out | 
boldly in the strength of a, to him, new-found |! 
idea, and announced it as a triumph of masterly | 
ingenuity. 

— — — 

ANNOUNCEMENTS —In our next number we 
will give the first installment of a series of pa- 
pers on “ Mental Action according to the Doc- 
trines recognized by Phrenology.” We can 
promise the prospective reader some excellent 
food for thought and many interesting sugges- 
tions in the course of this series. The papers 
are the result of much close thinking, and of ex- 
tended comparative research into the works of | 
the mest prominent writers on mental philoso- | 
phy. Acomparative view of the Lords Derby and 
Stanley, leading representatives of the English | 
ministry, will also be published; besides an | 
article on Principle, from a Shaker contributor 
at Mount Lebanon. We have in preparation | 
a group of our most eminent American artists, | 
which will be presented, if not in the next, in | 
an early number. | 
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PLEASE OBSERVE. 


THE regular subscription price of this JOUR- 
NAL is $3 a year, in advance; sample numbers, 
80 cents. Canadian subscribers will remit 2 
cents extra, to prepay the yearly postage. Eu- 
ropean subscribers will remit 48 cents extra | 
for the same purpose. 

Remittances should be made in current 
funds, in registered letters; or by draft, bank | 
check, or post-office order made payable to the 
Editor. 

Clubs may be made up of subscribers resid- | | 
ing in different places, and JOURNALS will be A 
sent to one or to a dozen different post-offices. 
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FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 


Tunis distinguished American poet died 
at his residence in Guilford, Conn., on 
the night of the 19th of November. He 
was seventy-seven years of age, having 
been born in Guilford in 1790. In 1818 
he came to New York and entcred the 
mercantile house of Jacob Barker, re- 
maining in his employ for many years. 
He was afterward for a long time in the 
employment of John Jacob Astor, and 
was by him nominated as one of the 
trustees of the Astor Library. Since the 
year 1849 Mr. Halleck, having retired 
from business, has resided in his native 
place. When very young he began to 
write verses, and in 1818 his productions 
first appeared in print. In 1822-23 he 
visited Europe, and in 1827 published 
an edition of his poems, since which 
time several editions of his work have 
appeared. Mr. Halleck was the author 
of that renowned poem entitled “ Marco 
Bozzaris,” the writing of which would 
have been sufficient to establish the fame 
of any man. The chief fault of Mr. 
Halleck as a writer was that he wrote so 
little. All that he wrote was carefully 
and thoroughly studied; but he had the 
rare talent and tact to hide the labor it 
cost him. There is nothing loose or slip- 
shod in his productions, Everytning is 
pruned, compacted, and thoroughly di- 
gested. There is no evidence of care- 
lessness, inattention, or crudeness, and, as 
we have said, he has not a labored style, 
as if he had applied every maxim of 
scholarship, every canon of criticism to 
his writings. Still, though they flow 
naturally, and seem to be precisely what 
no person could have avoided saying, 
they are neither stilted, extra dignified, 
or loaded with mannerisms. No Ameri- 
can writer of his ability has written so 
little, and his reputation is as firmly fixed 
in the public esteem as that of any other. 


Mr. Halleck was a man of medium size, 
remarkably well built, and very harmonious in 
the different portions of the physical system. 
His head was relatively large for the size of his 
body, which may account for the fact of his 
writing so little. Men like the late Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, who have only a full-sized 
brain, and a body immensely large and vigor- 
ous, can supply to the brain the stimulus for 
action, and, as it may be said, can hammer 
away from day to day through a long life, and 
always make an acceptable effort, while men 
of large heads and relatively small bodies but 
occasionally give furth their best efforts. 
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PORTRAIT OF FITZ GREENE 


HALLECK. 


The forehead, as seen in this portrait, is 
long, high, and amply developed in the upper 
portion. It is also expanded, indicating the 
philosophical and logical tendencies of the 
mind. He had strong reasoning powers, and 
ability to describe and analyze sharply. He 
had an excellent memory of facts and of ideas. 
Everything he saw or heard was as it were 
absorbed by his reasoning and imaginative 
powers, hence he was a sound thinker, was 
comprehensive in his thoughts, plans, and 
purposes. His Ideality being large, gave him 
a fertile imagination, and served to impart 
polish to his thoughts. 

His Imitation qualified him to glide into the 
habits and usages of society without noise or 
pretension, and to make himsclf acceptable 
wherever he went. 

His Benevolence was uncommonly well 
developed, indicating a generous nature, and 
sympathy for everybody in trouble. 

As a reader of human nature few men sur- 
passed him. 

His Language was accurate and compact 
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rather than copious; clear and pertinent rather 
than affluent. 


His Veneration was large, and he had also 
large Spirituality, giving a tendency toward 
religious contemplations and a sympathy with 
spiritual life. Such a head as a writer or 
speaker can make appeals to a higher life, and 
to the considerations which relate to man’s 
future state of being with admirable effect. 


Mr. Halleck had dignity, ambition, prudence, 
great perseverance, and self-reliance. He was 
strong in affection, and adhered to those who 
were his companions and friends with uncom- 
mon fidelity. He was by organization not a 
man for the common multitude, but inclined 
to be sclect in associations, comparatively re- 
tired in his habits, and to cultivate refinement, 
intelligence, tastc, and morality, more than to 
mingle in the common ambitions and strifes 
of the times. His temperament indicated a 
predominance of the mental, leading to thought 
and sentiment rather than to physical vigor 
and mere force of character. 
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southern Africa that the lion can be found in 
all the glory of savage freedom and ferocity. 
Zoologists distinguish but two principal va- 
rieties of lions, the Asiatic and the African; 
the only marked difference between them be- 
ing the generally smaller size and smaller mane 
of the Asiatic. In color, lions vary from a deep 
chestnut brown to gray. Some have been met 
by travelers in South Africa with hair so sil- 
very us to give rise to a belief in the existence 


AV of a race of white lions. The lion of the Cape 


‘Sy 8 \ X D of Good Hope is nearly black; while the Nu- 
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THH LION— CHARACTER AND 
HABITS. 
peice, eae 

“ What, shall they seek the lion in his den? 

And fight him there; and make him tremble there ? 

O, let it not be said!“ —King John. 

Foremost among the beasts which frequent 
the wilds of nature, the lion has obtained the 
admiring attention of writers ancient and 
modern. 

The extensive travels and researches which 
have been made within a few years past by 
such men as Livingstone, Baker, and Du 
Chaillu, among the haunts of the largest and 
most powerful of the species, have served 
to detract much from the old respect enter- 
tained for the “king of beasts,” and to re- 
duce his grade considerably in the scale of 
savage brutes. Whether or not he has deterio- 
rated in size and power since the days of his 
earliest mention by writers sacred and profane 
—which is probable—and whether or not he 
was accorded more honor than was really his 
due, we will not say; Dut one thing is certain, 
that in the organization of the lion the natural- 
ist finds the highest carnivorous developments. 
He is the largest and strongest of the feline 
family, or felùlæ. His head is characterized 
by its great breadth, and by the strength and 


size of the jaws, and the immense size of the 
mouth. As a practical proof of the capacity of 
the last, we would merely instance that the 
keepers of lions on exhibition have been ac- 
customed to put their heads in the animal’s 
mouth for the amusement, or horror, of spec- 
tators. A front view of a male lion is impress- 
ive on account of the immense head, massive 
neck and fore shoulders, and luxuriant mane, 
which in itself adds greatly to the apparent 
size of the head. From the fore shoulders back- 
ward the body tapers rapidly, so that there 
seems to be an absolute disproportion between 
the fore parts and back parts. This apparent 
lack of harmony is due to the fact, that from 
the fore shoulders backward the hair is short 
and close, while about the head and neck it is 
long and shaggy, sometimes sweeping the 
ground It is probable that in the earlier ages 
of the world lions inhabited nearly every por- 
tion of its surface. The ancient Greek and 
Roman writers speak of thcir existence in cer- 
tain parts of Europe; from which all traces of 
them have disappeared. They are now con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, and even in those 
primitive sections they are diminishing rapidly 
in numbers and influence. It is only in the 
vast and untrodden jungles of central and 
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5 = bian is of a pale fulvous or dull yellow hue. 


As the lion’s habits are predatory, he is an 
object of great fear to weaker animals. He is 
obliged in most cases to seize his prey by stealth. 
When lying in wait for or approaching his 


- unsuspecting victim, he does so in complete 
(ex silence, and when within fifteen or twenty feet 
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of it, a tremendous leap. and a sudden seizure 
by teeth and claw are the only premonitions of 
death to the poor brute, be it an antelope, a 
deer, a zebra, a goat, or even a powerful horse. 
According to Livingstone, who greatly dispar- 
ages him, the lion fears man, except at night, 
and never attacks him unless from necessity ; 
a large buffalo is more than a match for him; 
and he will not approach a full-grown ele- 


% phant or rhinoceros. 


Livingstone in his practical and—as com- 
pared with some who have highly panegyrized 
the beast—somewhat contemptuous way, as if 
inclined to relieve us of any remnant of admi- 
ration which we may cherish for him, says: 
“ One is in much more danger of being run 
over when walking in the streets of London 
than he is of being devoured by lions in Africa, 
unless engaged in hunting the animal” 

Unlike Burchell and Hunter, this sturdy 
traveler finds nothing very majestic in the 
lion’s appearance, “but merely an animal 
somewhat larger than the biggest dog, and par- 
taking very strongly of the canine features 
Two of the largest I ever saw seemed about as 
tall as common donkeys; but the mane made 
their bodies appear rather larger.“ On the 
other hand, Gordon Cumming and M. Gerard, 
who have rendered themselves notorious as 
“lion killers,” have dressed up their accounts 
of lion hunting in a manner well calculated to 
impress their readers with the regal and mag- 
nanimous character of the guast monarch of 
the forest. It would appear evident, however, 
from the zest with which they carried on the 
sport, and the large number of lions which they 
are acknowledged to have slain, that the ani- 
mal has not the terrific character so frequently 
attributed to him. Certainly an animal so gigan- 
tic in strength as to be capable of “ seizing a full- 
grown ox and leaping at full speed with it over 
streams and other barriers to its retreat to the 
jungle,” must be one approximating to the ele- 
phant in size rather than to acommon donkey. 
However, let us consider the lion from as rea- 
sonable a point of view as a fair inference from 
the descriptions of different travelers will ad- 
mit, and we will find in him the most compact 
structure and the most powerful muscular organ- 
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ization conceivable in an animal but little lar- 
ger than a Bengal tiger. His weight, as com- 
pared with his size, is very remarkable, on ac- 
count of the close texture of his frame and 
muscular tissue. Scarcely less formidable than 
his great jaws and teeth are the lion's claws, 
which, as is the case with all animals of the 
cat- tribe, can be sheathed or extended as cir- 
cumstances may require. By a single blow of 
a paw thus armed he can rip up the side of a 
horse or buffalo. When quiet, or in a playful 
mood, these claws are concealed from view in 
the hair and recesses of his cushioned paw. 

The average length of a full-grown lion from 
the nose to the root of the tail is between six 
and seven feet; and the height at the shoulder 
nearly three feet. The lioness is considerably 
smaller than the male, and her form is much 
moreslender and graceful. She has no mane, but 
a thick furry coat of hair, which covers the entire 
body. In her motions more agility is display- 
ed, and she is more impetuous in her passions. 
The ferocity of both the lion and lioness is 
greatly increased during the breeding period; 
and both protect their young with the utmost 
jealousy and suspicion. It is commonly be- 
lieved that a lioness has but one cub at a birth 
a notion probably founded on a fable of Esop’s, 
which relates that there was once a great stir 
among all the beasts which could boast of the 
largest family. So they came to the lioness. 
“ And how many, said they, “do you have at 
a birth?” “One,” said she, grimly; but that 
one is a Lion.” The truth is, that she has 
from two to four at a litter. When young, they 
mew like a cat; at the age of twelve months 
the mane appcars on the males, and at the age 
of eighteen months they are considerably de- 
veloped, and begin to roar. The roar of a 
large lion, according to Burchell, sometimes 
resembles the sound of an earthquake (a slight 
one, we presume) and is produced by his lay- 
ing his head on the ground and uttering a 
half-stifled growl, by which means the noise 
is conveyed along the earth. The larynx of 
the lion is very large, hence his powerful cry. 

The average length of a lion’s life has been 
estimated to be about twenty-two years. At 
the Tower of London, where lions have been 
kept for two or three centuries, one. died in 
1760, which was said to have been confined 
there above seventy years; and another subse- 
quently died there, believed to be over sixty 
years old. 

The lion, especially when captured in in- 
fancy, is susceptible of domestication and train- 
ing to a considerable extent. It usually at- 
taches itself to but one or two persons, whose 
kindness it returns by a strong affection. 
When irritated, however, the tamest specimen 
is a dangerous companion for any one. Many 
stories are on record of the generosity and mag- 
nanimous conduct of the lion even when in the 
savage state. Cassell relates that part of a 
ship’s crew was sent on shore, on the coast of 
India, for the purpose of cutting wood. One 
of the company, induced by curiosity to stray 
toa considerable distance from his companions, 
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was greatly alarmed by the sudden appearance 
of a large lioness walking toward him. His 
fear was allayed by her lying down at his feet 
and gazing first piteously in his face and then 
at a tree a short distance off, and afterward 
walking toward the trec, yet looking back at 
him, as if she were asking him to follow. At 
length he ventured, and saw perched in the 
upper limbs of the tree a great baboon with two 
cubs in his arms, which he immediately pre- 
sumed were those of the lioness. The sailor, 
being provided with his ax, decided on cutting 
down the tree, and set about it, the lioness, 
meanwhile, apparently watching every move- 
ment. As soon as the tree fell, she seized the 
baboon, tore him in pieces, and then turned 
round and tenderly licked her cubs. She now 
turned to the sailor, rubbed her head softly 
against him, as if thanking him for the kind- 
ness done her, and then picked up her cubs and 
carried them into the forest. 

As an instance of the enduring affection felt 
by the lion for its master or keeper, it is said 
that Sir George Davis, an Englishman of some 
note, was presented a young lion by the cap- 
tuin of a ship from Barbary. Sir George ex- 
hibited much interest in the beast, and by care- 
ful training brought him up quite tame. When 


HEAD OF A LION. 


about five years old the lion occasionally did 
some little mischief by pawing and gripping 
people in his frolicsome moods, so that, 
finally, Sir George being apprehensive of some 
future catastrophe, ordered him to be shot. 
A friend hearing of this determination asked 
the lion as a present, and obtained him. Some 
years afterward, while Sir George was the 
English consul at Naples, he had occasion to 
go to Florence, and there visited one day the 
menagcric of the Grand Duke. At one end of 
the inclosure, in which the animals were kept, 
was a lion, which the keepers stated they had 
been unable to tame, though every effort had 
been made for upward of three years. No 
sooner had Sir George reached the cage of this 
fierce fellow than he ran to the gate, reared 
himself up, purred like a cat when pleased, and 
licked the hand Sir George put through the 
bars. The keeper was astonished, and on the 
visitor's demanding to be allowed to enter the 
eage, thought him insane. Sir George, how- 
ever, persisted in his demand, and succeeded in 
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overcoming the keeper’s scruples. The mo- 
ment he entered, the lion manifested the great- 
est delight, threw his paws on his shoulders, 
licked his face, ran about him with all the joy- 
ful frolicsomeness of a pleased dog. This oc- 
currence became the talk of Florence, and reach- 
ed the ears of the Grand Duke, who, knowing 
the former sullen and angry conduct of the 
lion, requested an interview with Sir George, 
and witnessed a recurrence of the scene in the 
lion’s den. It was the lion which Sir George 
had formerly owned. 

The lion is to some extent gregarious, but is 
not found in herds. Two, three, or four con- 
sort together, and appear to do so in a very 
friendly state. It is very rare, even in those 
parts of Africa where lions are most numerous, 
to find more than two families of them fre- 
quenting the same district and drinking at the 
same spring. At the time of pairing, we are 
told by some naturalists, the lioness selects her 
mate, and prefers the attentions of him who is 
the champion of his set. Sometimes she dis- 
plays coquettish tendencies, leaving one lion, 
with whom she may have been consorting, for 
the companionship of another, whose superior 
strength and nobler appearance attracts her 
attention. On such occasions a terrific combat 
usually takes place between the male beasts; 
and the jilted suiter must be vanquished before 
he will relinquish his claims in favor of his ri- 
val. The appearance of a lion when in con- 
finement or in a good-humor does not convey 
the idea of ferocity so much as most of the 
other large felida, and his wide head, overhang- 
ing brows, and flowing mane give him a majes- 
tic look, which, no doubt, contributed more 
than any special element of superiority that he 
may possess over other wild beasts, to the time- 
hel, ored appellation of “king of beasts.” Be- 
sides, when unexcited, his movement is meas- 
ured and impressive, as if conscious of his 
strength. 

Fossil remains of lions have been found, 
which indicate their existence ag former pe- 
riods in the world’s history. Cuvier describes 
a fossil lion discovered in Europe, the remains 
of which were one fourth larger than the cor- 
responding parts of the existing lion. We are 
told by the savants that this animal, like most 
of the other large species of carnivora which 
roam the forests of the East, is disappearing 
slowly, and that cre many generations shall 
have passed away, the jungles and forests of 
Persia, India, Arabia, and Africa will cease to 


resound with his terrific roar; yet we are as- 
sured by the hg Dab Isaiah, in his declarations 
concerning the New Jerusalem, that “ the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling” shall lie 
down together, and “a little child shall lead 
them.” And still further, as describing a new 
condition of things relating to those beasts now 
considered wild and ferocious, “ the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox.” Isaiah's language may 
be taken as figurative, as strongly expressing a 
new and blessed order of things in the times of 
“the great restoration.” But taken as literal, it 
implies the continued existence of the lordly 
beast, and in relations perhaps like unto those 
it knew in paradisian times, 
“ Ero our first parents lost their mir estate. 
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CHRISTIAN F. 


AMERICAN 


SCHAFER, THE PEDESTRIAN. 


Communications. 


Under thie head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without indorsing either the opinions er the alleged facts. 


EXTENSIVE PHDESTRIANISM. 


(Westen's recent undertaking has developed 80 
much interest in pedestrianism, that we have been in- 
duced to take the follewing from the Sydney (Australia) 
illustrated News, as a further ‘illustration of what may 
be done by perseverance and a purpose. There is a 
large brain under that hat.— Ep. A. P. J.] 

“ Mr. Christian Frederick Schafer, a German, who has 
traveled over a great portion of the globe, has arrived in 
Melbourne, Australia, having walked overland. from 
Sydney. Mr. Schafer has traveled abont 100,000 miles in 
the countries he has visited, of which nearly 60,000 were 
rccomplished on foot. On the 6th of May he arrived in 
Nydney., from Batavin. Mr. Schafer is a dwarf, having 
met with an accident when only eight years old, wbich 
caused curvature of the spine; but, by temperate living, 
he enjoys uniform good health. During his travels in 


America he met with President Johnson, whose guest 
he was for three weeks. Being a very intelligent man, 
hie society ie always acceptable in the highest circles. 
He was in all the principal cities of the United States, 
and went all the way from Portland. Mnine, to San Fran- 
cisco, mostly on foot. He is thirty-one years of age, and 
a native of Hesse Cassel. Germany, and commenced his 
travels fifteen years ago, with the object of writing an 
account of the world from personal observation. He has 
often walked forty miles a day, and is able, without any 
great fatigue, to walk that distance for many days in 
eucceesion. He was three weeks in Salt Lake City, 
Utah Territory, and had many conversations with the 
Mormon prophet, Brigham Young, whom he describes 
as a very courteous, well-informed man, who has the 
nous to flatter strangers, as he believes they will talk 
about him as one of the curions sights of the world. 
Mr. Schafer carrice a diary with him, in which he notes 
the incidents of his travel as they happen. He has 
shown us the autographs of ecveral eminent personages, 
among others, President Johnson, Secretary Seward, 
Horace Greeley, Anna Dickinson, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Generals Grant and Sherman, Hie Holiness the Pope, 
and Sir Richard Graves McDonald, Governor of Hong 
Kong, and formerly of South Australia. When in China, 
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the Emperor refused to allow him to enter Pekin. Mr. 
Schafer has met with many changes in life. In the 
morning he has breakfaeted with the highest personages, 
and in the evening has supped with a peasant. From 
San Francisco Mr. Schafer went to Hong Kong, and 
visited many places in the Celestial Empire. He then 
proceeded to Java. He intends to return to Europe by 
way of India and China, and from thence he will proceed 
across the Great Desert and Rusaian Tartary, visiting 
Siberia before be finally returns to Germany. He poe- 
sesses nearly 6,000 photographs, and has quite a miria- 
ture museum of curiosities. He thinks that he will have 
finished his stupendous feat in abont three and a half 
yeara, and will then devote himself to the production of 
his book, which he intends to publish in English.” 

[We have had the pleasure of entertaining. and of 
being entertained by, this famous traveler at the Phreno- 
logical Cabinet, 899 Broadway, New York, and ehall look 
with interest for the book be promises to write. ] 
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A QUAKER WBD DING. 


BY J. E. GNOD GRAS, M.D. 


Tux July (1867) number of the PunXNOILOOI CAL Joun- 
NAL gave an interesting article on Quakur Courtship.” 
I was reminded by it of a Quaker wedding which I at- 
tended, and I propose to give a description of it. 

Before doing this, I must be allowed to remark that 
one of the most unique usages of this people, whose 
habits are as orderly as their customs are peculiar, is 
their marriage ceremony—if I may be allowed to call ita 
ceremony without giving them offense, for I am aware 
that they profess to discard ceremonials of every sort. 

Although there are two schools of this sect fm this 
country (not Including those known ag Progressive 
Friends), there is no difference among them as to this 
and most of their other customs. This ceremony is cer- 
tainly remarkable for its simplicity, its beauty of sim- 
plicity. Tho daughter of a medical brother of mine was 
a party, and a personal interest in him induced me to 
attend. I omit the names of the bride and Groom, as 
non-essential to my purpose. 

Although the ceremony was performed in the meeting- 
honse usually attended by the parties concerned, and the 
day was that devoted to the mid-week meeting, and their 
marriage ‘intentions’ had been declared a month in 
advance, and the time and place were known, the attend- 
ance was not much larger than at ordinary meetings, 
while there were no such indications of excitement as 
would have been looked for at the public marriages in 
other sects of Christians. But among those present there 
was a large proportion of young people of both sexes, 
evidently such as had not gone through the interosting 
ordeal they had assembled to witness. A considerable 
part of these J judged, fom their rather gay apparel, to 
be either world's people” or Hickory Quakers.“ 
This class posted themeelvee ‘“‘up stairs.“ as the 
Friends call what other religionists ueually designate 
as the gallery.“ their gallery being quite another ar- 
rangement, and answering in ase, though very diseimiler 
in form, to the more familiar pulpit of the churches. 
And here, again, it may be well to remark that this sect 
nover designate their places of worthip as churches. but 
simply * meeting-houses. In their gallery.“ which is 
a collective designation for several elevated seats at the 
end of the building farthest from the main doors, thelr 
oficial members had, as usual, arranged themselves 
that is, the recommended ministers’ and the elders” 
and * oversgeere,“ who are chosen from both sexes. 
They faced the meeting. the men on the right side, look- 
ing toward the doors, and the women on the left; thoee 
in the body of the house corresponding in location, with 
the strictest reference te yale of a separation of the 
sexes in worship, after Wiis hioned and still uaually 
kept-up practice of th lists. So etrictly do the 
(Quakers adhere to thig mile of separateness, which they 
deem indispenrable togend order and acceptable worehin, 
that on this occasion a young man. in his ignorance of 
their customs, happening to follow a lady -under hie 
charge to the women's side.“ where he had cosis 
rented himself, was instantly tapped on the shoulder, in 
the most gentle manner imaginable, by the door-kes;r, 
and pointed to his proper place, to the bringing of a cniet 
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smile upon the faces of the young Quakeresses among 


whom he had seated himself! 
At the appointed hour for worship (1034 o'clock), the 


‘bride and groom and their attendante—two for each, 


instead of half a dozen or more, as not uncommon at the 
marriages of the world's people’’—made their appear- 


ance in carriages, accompanied by their parents and other . 


kinsfolk. They quietly and unostentatiously entered 
the meeting-honse and took their seats in the following 
order: The bride and groom sat on a slightly elevated 
bench under the gallery and facing the assemblage, she 
arrayed in a dress of simplest bridal whitc, with bonnet 
and vail corresponding. There wae the absence of every- 
thing like artificial adornments, while the pattern of her 
robe, if robe it should properly be called, was the plain- 
est conceivable. On either side of the bride and groom 
eat their parents, while their attendants were arranged 
opposite, on the front scats on either side of the ceutral 
alsle, téte-d-téte to them, respectively, but with their 
backs to the body of the mecting. All sat for about 
thirty or forty minutes in wrapt silence. The noise of a 
falling pin might have been heard amid the profound 
stillness of the breathless scene. At the end of the time 
named, the groom rose, with his head uncovered, and 
took his afflanced bride by the hand as she arose with 
her bonnet on, and declared, in beautiful clearness and 
naturalness of voice, as follows: 

‘In the presence of the Lord and this assembly, I take 
Mary Joy to be my wedded wife, promlelng, with divine 
assistance, to be unto her a loving and faithful husband 
until death shall scparate us.“ 

The bride then repeated the same ceremony, with only 
such changes as were necessary for sexual appropriate- 
ness. This being done, the groomsmen brought forward 
a piain table, with equally plain writing materials, 
whereon was a marriage certificate. This was on parch- 
ment, in plainneses and neatness of taste corresponding 
with the other arrangements, which they carefully un- 
rolled. Inking one of a number of pens with great care, 
so that no blot should mar the document, one of the 
groomsmen handed it to the groom, who affixed his sig- 
nature, and then to the bride for the same purpose. The 
clerk of the meeting —a standing official, whose duties 
at all bnsiness meetings simulate those of the more cus- 
tomary chairman and secretary in one, except that he 
never takes any vote, but, instead thereof, gathers the 
sonse or “feeling” of the assemblage, and records it— 
now had an important duty to perform. MWe accordingly 
took his position in the gallery; and, quietly adjusting 
his spectacles, he first rolled up and then unrolled the 
certificate, reading its contents as he did so in a distinct 
voice. As there was nothing in it beyond the few words 
necessary to record the transaction, I will not take up 
space in copying it entire. Snffice it to say that it 
declared the sepse” of the meeting to be that the mar- 
riage knot was now tied according to the usage of 
Friends, which no doubt was the feeling“ of the bride 
and groom, though there was nothing in their self-pos- 
sessed demeanor to indicate that they had any unusual 
feeling on the occasion in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Bat perhaps it would be as well to give some of the facts 
in the language of the certificate itself, instead of our 
own, as illustrative of the careful guarding of the institu- 
tion of marriage by the Quakers. It certified that the 
parties had duly laid their intentions" before the 
„monthly meeting ;" that there had been nothing found 
“in the way“ of their union, and that, in a word, all had 
deen found right and proper between them, and as to 
other poreible claimants of their hearts and hands; and 
that, therefore, the certificate had been granted to them 
by the meeting. 

Under the certificate, on the ample parchment, there 
was a form for the signatures of witnesses. This was 
open to all present, whether outsiders, like the writer of 
this, or members. He did not fail to affix his eign- 
manual to it. And he wishes the act to stand, not merely 
as his certification of the fact of this Quaker marriage 
having been consummated in due form, but, at the same 
time, as his testimony to the boautiſul simplicity of the 
ccremony throughout; for ho is free to say that the 
whole scene did most favorably impress him, as it could 
not have failed to impress all other unprejudiced 
observers, 

But it is proper to say, that the signatures of the wit- 


nesses were not appended nnti) after the meeting 
“ broke,” with the usual sly::al of the shaking of hands 
by the male heads of the meeting.“ as the venerable 
Friends who sit nearest te the middle aisle of the 
„gallery“ are styled, in the common parlance of the 
Society. 

During one of the intervals of the marriage ceremony, 
a venerable ‘‘ woman Friend“ improved the occasion, as 
she, no doubt. was spiritually ‘** moved" to do, with some 
very timely and appropriate words. These she spoke 
from her position in tho gniiery. She alluded to the 
solemnity befitting the occasion, and continued for fifteen 
or twenty minutes in a strain of gennine pathos, which 
could not have failed to stir a responsive chord in every 
heart present. 

And herein I detected the great contrast between the 
scene which we are describing and that which too fre- 
quently marks ordinary marriage occasions. The too 
common levity was there hnshed in a solemn stillnees 
moro befitting the serions bu«iness In hand. Not that 
the Quakers are wanting in mirth. They reserve their 
mirth for the bridal hearth. And you will vainly luok 
there for long faces or austere countenances ander the 
broadest-brimmed hat or the most smoothly-plaited 
bonnet. With their simple and quiet lives, and their 
orderly walk and conversation, they can afford to be 
cheerfal, as thore reposing in the conecionsnees of right, 
and in the conviction which thcy have always seemed to 
us to carry about them, that all things are beautiful in 
their time,“ and that there is a time to be merry, as 
well as a time to be sad.” 
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PREMIUMS. 


We offer the following ¢o ai! who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway Rosewood Plano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $8 ench, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Orvan, worth $170. 

For 60 eubecribers, at $8 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 30 subscribers, at $8 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 12 subscribers, at $8 exch. a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with inatoriala, complete, worth 
$12. 

Those persons desiring our own pnblications inetead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogne 
books amonnting to the valny of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. j 
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Titerary Hotices. 

[AU works noticed in Toe PURENOLOGICAL JOCRNAL 
may be ordered From this ofc ul prices annexed.) 
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Letrers FROM Europe. By John W. 


Forney. Secretary of the Senate of the United States. 
Proprietor and Editor of ‘he Philadelphia Press and 
Washington Chronicle. W:ıh a Portrait of the Author, 
5 on Steel, by Sartai: and a Complete Alpha- 
betical Index. One volume, cloth. gilt. Price, $2. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peter: & Brotivers. 


This neat collection comprises a series of letters de- 
ecriptive of the journey to and through Europe, with 
observations on European society. Among them arc the 
following: The Outward Bound: First Day at Liverpool; 
Railwayiam and Factories; I: the Honae of Commons; 
British Sympathy with Frecdom; Reform and Revo- 
Intion; London Amneements; The Peabody Fund; 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle; John Bright; Langham Hotel; 
Rebel Leaders in Exile; Westminster Abbey; American 
Railroad Stock: Low Wacce and Little Education ; 
Visit to Shakespeare's Grave; Free Trade and Protection: 
The Universal Expoeition: Government of France; 
Tombs of Napoleon and Lafayette; Imperial Printing 
Office; Solferino and Gettysburg; Switzerland; Baden- 
Baden; Upon the Rhine; Beizinm; Holland: The Irish 
Church; Royal Anthorship: Peoples and Places Con- 
trasted; Foreign Capital; The Times Office: The Schüt- 
zenfest; Pavements. Coaches, und Cabs, 


Tre Pickwick Papers. By Charles 
Dickens. With thirty-two original Illustrations, from 
designs by Phiz and Seymour. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Price, $2 in cloth. 


This edition of the illustrions bachelor, with kie eccen- 
tric philanthropy and crusty, obstinate humor, is gotten 
up in an entirely new style by the energetic publishers 
whose names we are so often called on to record. The 
volume is a neat octavo, with clear type, and those fan- 
tastic engravings which so well accord with Dickens’ 
facotions descripticnos. Altogether, the edition is one of 
the most economical and tasteful of those recently 
published. 


A Tate or Two Crrixs, and GREAT 


ExpxcratTioxs. By Charles Dickens. With original 
illustrations by 8. Eytinge Jr. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Diamond Edition. Price, $1 50. 


Two works of the anthor whom Boston appears lately 
to have gone crazy over, in one neat petite volume. Prob- 
ably in no story docs Mr. Dickens dwell more on the 
pathetic than in tbe Tale of Two Cities,” and in none 
does he exhibit moro feeling. Mr. Eytinge's illustrations 
are excellent. and in style more to our taste than the 
abortions published in the English editions of Dickene. 


Ture Pernsonat. History or Davip 
COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. People’s Edition. 
With twelve illustrations by H. K. Browne. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Petereon & Brothers. Duodecimo Edi- 
tion. One vol., 962 pages. Price, $1 60. 

This book is raid to be an Autoblography of the 
Author. Bo that as it may, he has sneceeded in invest- 
ing with life-like characteristics his Aunt, Mise Trotwood, 
Peggotty, Dick, Uriah Heep, Micawber, Barkie, Murd- 
stone, Steerferth, Traddles, Dr. Strong, etc. Few writers 
have the facuity of keeping the names of their characters 
more thoroughly in the mind of the reader by frequent 
repetitions. IIe is also remarkable for a judicious ure 
of many words with which to convey the notions sug- 
gested by his imagination. 


‘TRANSACTIONS OF THE ECLRCTrIC MEDICAL 
Society of the State of New York. For the Year 1606. 
There are indications of progress in cclectic medicine 

if the contents of this volume are valid, and we hare no 

reason to think otherwise. A discussion of tempera- 


mental influences by Dr. Powell ie given at length, gnd 


forms one of the most interesting articles in the colleo- 
tion. Many other articles, considering eclectic and other 
theories of various copimon diseases, of no little value to 
the medical student and practitioner, are published 
therein. $3. l 


Tun Purosopny or HOUSEKEEPING; a 


Scientific and Practical Manual for the Preparation of 
all kinds of Food. the Making up of all articles of Dress 
the Preservation of Health, and the Intelligent an 
skillful pounce of every household office. A 
Joseph R. Lyman. author of the Prize Essay on 
Cotton Culture.“ etc. ; and Laura E. Lyman, author of 
Prize Essay on Honsek evening.’ Harttord: Goodwin 
& Betts. Cloth. Pp. xiv., 560. Price, $2. 


In this neatly and carefully prepared volume we have 
something of a family encyclopedia. Not only are tho 
various articles in use as food for mankind designated, 
and the modes of preparing them for the table detailed, 
bat also their chemical composition, adaptation to human 
necessity, physiological properties, etc., are graphically 
eet forth. Tables are given, showing the time occapted 
in digesting various edibles, and the nutritive power 
respectively of the different meate, fruita, vegetables, 
and farinacea. 

A hygienist might not accept some of the recipes for 
favorite dishes on acconnt of the pepper, butter, and 
lard somewhat freely employed in them; but no donht 
the great majority of our housewives would indorse them 
cordially, grease and all. The most valuable part of the 
volume, in our opinion, ie that relating to the care of 
young children, the training of servants, and the home 
trentment of sudcen indiepositions and accidents to the 
percon, The suggestions given with reference to cloth- 
ing are eminently practical, ar are alzo those relating to 
the arranzement of a dwelling and the economical order- 
ing of its important adjunct, the kitchen. Onr readers 
may consider the book worthy of personal consideration 
when we inform them that its authors are freqnent con- 
tributors to the pages of the PERENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST; 


also, Pictures from Italy, and Amcrican Notes for 

General Circulation. By Charles Dickens. With 

Original Illustrations. by S. Eytinge. Jr. Diamond 

Ka on, pp. 487. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & 
ields. 


The titles at once make these works familiar ; for who 
has not read Oliver Twist, and the American Notes! 
In the latter, Mr. Dickens holds up a locking-glase toa 
few vulgar charactere with whom he associated when on 
his travels through our country. He talks about stage- 
drivera, cooks, waiters, bout-blacks, tobacco-epitting 
politicians, etc. If he associated with the better class, 
he seldom mentions it. We will not be so ungenerous 
as to aupposc he sought. from choice, thoee about whom 
he has so much to say, although there was cvidently an 
affinity between his spirit aud theirs; indeed. Mr. Dick- 
ens seldom rises above a play-actor and his class. We 
see nothing of the religious or spiritual in his works; 
was he deficient in Veneration, Conscientiousnces, and 
Spirituality? A side remark may not be out of place 
here. It is often said that had there been an interra- 
tional copyright law between England and the United 
States, that the copyright on sales of his works would 
have made him rich. In this he loses sight of the fact, 
that whereas now his works are published by half a 
dozen different houses, in the case of a copyright they 
would bave been published by a single house, and com- 
paratively few copies printed. His fame has been cre- 
ated by this free-trade in his storics. 


Prayers rros Prymoutu Purrir. By 


Henry Ward Beecher. Phonographically reported. 1 
vol., 12mo, pp. 333. Price, $1 75. May be ordered 
from this Office. 


So far as the mechanical execution of this work is con- 
cerned, the publishers have done their duty. It is printed 
in good-sized type, fine paper, and fs tastefully bound. 
In short, it is a handsome book. But what of the sub- 
ject? This! the utterances of an honest, earnest mind 
before the throne of grace. In other words, appeals to 
Heaven for the furtherance of God's will on earth; for 
the advancement of godliness among men. Much dis- 
cussion has been indulged in, in regard to the efficacy of 
prayer. Some will bave it that the laws of God are im- 
mutable, unchangeable, and that no appeal can move 
Him from IIis pre-catablished purposes. On the other 
bund, it ia claimed that the power of prayer is great; 
that the prayer» of the righteous availeth much,” and 
that prayer has much to do with influencing one's owu 
course; to opening one's mind to that which is above 
the reach of reason; that it lets the light of Hcaven in 
‘spon his mind, as it were, through avenues above the 
doors and windows, by which bie course may be steered ; 
that it influences all who come within the hearing of 
reasonable prayers. A prayer is a desire, and when Mm 
the interest of mankind will have a response. 

Many there are with praying minds without the ability 
to give them verbal ntterance. We do not pretend to 
say that a silent prayer is less potent than a spoken 
prayer; but it ia the custom in civilized society to pray 
aloud, to give thanks at the social board, and to sing 

praises to the Lord of all. 

Many there are, however, who, for a want of proper 
education, training, and practice, know not what to say. 

Roman Catholics and Episcopalians have their prayers 

in priut, from which all who can read may learn. Why 
should not the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, 
the Baptists, the Methodista, and the rest, print the 
prayers of their representative men? 
If it be objected that it begets mere formal worship, 
e answer: the child is first taught the forms before he 
is expected to be visited by the spirit. The book before 
us gives the fullest expression of this ripe Christian, 
who, we may say, was almoet born into the ministry, 
who has had a large experience, and who, whatever his 
peculiarities in other respects, is conceded to be a feel- 
ingful, emotional, devout, and prayerful man. 

Reading his prayers ean do no man harm, and they 
may do some of ns much good. We heartily commend 
the book to one and all, believing it will tend to increase 
the spirit of prayer. 


Die Mopenwautt, issued in monthly 


numbers by Mr. Taylor, contains fashiou-plates, patterns, 
etc., all gutten up in handsome style. Price 80 cents a 
number; $3 « year. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A Trovsanp AND OnE GRkMuS OF 


EvMLIsH Pozrnr. selected and arranged by Charles 
Mackay, LL. D. Ihustrat ions by Millais, Gilbert, and 
Foster. 1 vol., 12mo0, pp. 600. Price, @2. London 
and New York: Rutledge & Sons. 


A less modest author would have named such a book 
as this an ExcycLorepia. Dr. Mackay has himself 
written some of the finest versea in the language, aud 
this book contains them. It is beautifully printed on 
fine toned paper, and, even in plain binding, ie a beautl- 
ful preeentation book for the holidays, for any daye, 
t for all times.“ 


Tnk Pnuyrsicran’s HAND-BOOK Bor 1868. 


By William Elmer. M.D. Morocco tuck. $1 75. New 
York: W. A. Townsend & Adams, 


This almost indispensable work—now in its eighth 
year—has been thoroughly revised, and has been gotten 
up with a view to convenience and economy. Every 
physician should bave a copy. 


ANGEL. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Publiehed by Ticknor & Fields. 
Boston. 12 mo, pp. 4%. Price $2. 

This story, which has been so long running through 
the Allantic Monthly, isat last finished, and published in 
a neat book. Praise of anything written by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is unnecessary, as he always manages 
to so say what he says that whoever begins to read will 
keep on to the end. He uses phrenological terms to 
designate character, and dcpicts peculiarities with much 
minuteness. Myrtle IIa: ard ie the name of the heroine, 
and it le in very good keeping with the phases of her 
young life. She is introduced to the reader by an ad- 
vertisement fn the Village Oracle as having been missed 
from her home for the laat two davs, and is described as 
ta child, fifteen years old, tall and womanly for her age, 
dark hatr and eyes, fresh complexion, regular features, 
a pleasant smile and voice, but shy with strangers.” 
Such a child wonld be very likely to need a Guardian 
Angel” in such viciss!‘ades as she had to pass throngh, 
and hers appeared in the form of Master Byles Grid- 
ley, A. M., a bachelor, who had been a schoolmaster, a 
college tutor, a professor, a man of learning. of habite, of 
whims, of crotchets, such as are hardly to be found ex- 
cept in old, unmarried students.“ In describing him 
phrenologically, Clement Lindsay—who married Myrtle 
Hazard — maintained he had a bigger bump of Benevo- 
lence, and as large a one of Cantiousness, as the two 
people most famous for the size of these organs on the 
phrenological chart he showed him, and proved it, or 
nearly proves it, by careful measurements of his head.“ 

t The Guardian Angel“ will have a place among the 
moet popular novels of the day. 


SroriEs AND Sicuts of France and Italy. 


By Grace Greenwood. With Illustrations. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Cloth, gilt, $1. 


A pleasing book for children—containing much his- 
torical matter, written ju the style which allures youth to 
peruse that which will profit them. Among the more 
striking narratives we have Pere la Chaise, Story of 


Tuk GUARDIAN 


„Lavalette, Versailles and Louis XV. and XVI., Little 


Angelo and his White Micc, The Tarpeian Rock, The 
Coliseum, The Catacombs. 


Prayers Or THE AGES. Compiled by 
Caroline 8. Whitmarsh. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth, gilt, $2. 

This is an exceedingly neat sample of Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields’ publications, so far as paper, typography, and 
binding are concerned. As to the contents, the devo- 
tional and the curious can find therein much of intereet. 
If we would etudy the spirit of ancient literature in its 
strongest and most fervid aspect, we should contemplate 
those utterances of the soul, when communing with 
Deity, which have been transmitted to us on the con- 
serving purchment. The reader of this book will learn 
how Socrates, Plato, and Veda framed their petitions, as 
well as St. Augustine, Mohammed, Luther, Bossuet, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Channing The collection forms a 
volume of no mean value to any library. 


Tur New York Methodist is publish- 
ing sermons by Reve. Newman Hall, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and other clergymen. See advertisement. 
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Tur Puystococy or Man. Designed 
to represent the Existing State of Physiological 
Science aa applied to the functions of the human 
body. By Austin Flint, Jr., M.D., Professor of Fbys- 
iol and Microscopy in the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical Cole New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Svo, Cloth, pp. 556. Price $4 50. 

Dr. Flint, as a medical practitioner, lecturer, and author, 
has obtained the general respect of the m«:abers of his 
profession. Giving his atteution more particularly to 
the department of physiology, he has been enabied by 
assiduous study and investigation to accumulate an 
amount of data which renders bia instractions and care- 
fully prepared works of great value to the student and 
general practitioner. Something over a year ago the 
author published the first volume of his contemplated 
series on the subject of physiology, and its reception en- 
couraged him to carry forward his plan with, as ie evi- 
denced by the speedy production of a second volume, 
considerable zeal and diligence. The great subjects of 
alimentation, digestion, abeorption, lymph, and chyle are 
extensively treated in this volume. Fully appreciating 
the importance of correct dietetic principles, which un- 
fortunately can not be said of the great mass of physi- 
cians, Dr. Flint haa, with much pains and great clearness 
of statement and illustration, quite comprehended the 
large ecope of the subject ofalimentation. The details far- 
nished with reepect to digestion and abeorption are very 
numerous and interesting, especially as practical rules 
and suggestions are given as guides fur those who would 
eat and drink to the refreshiug and strengthening of 
their bodics and not to their impairment. The articles 
of food in common use are each described, and their 
nutritive and other properties explained at length. 
Besides, several formulas are given for the preparation of 
food for the table. The facts adduced in illustration of 
the deleterious effects of improper and insufficient feod 
are striking. Andersonville prison with its horrid diet- 
ary is instanced as exemplifying the pernicious results 
of bad and scanty provisions on large bodies of men. 
The reader of this portion of the work will be impressed 
by the remarkable and varied phenomena exhibited by 
the captive soldiers in relation to their worse than 
wretched fare. 

In treating of digestion, Dr. Flint has based his etate- 
ments upon accumulated experimental facts, and thas 
avoided the confusion and contrariety of opinion so pre- 
valent inthe works of earlier anthor®. Not satisfying 
himself with the dicta of others, he has made ft a part of 
his work to trace important physiological discoverics to 
their source, and to verify also important facta, as fr 
as possible, by personal experiment. As a review of the 
actual facte relating to the eubjects treated, the work 


has no euperior. 
Tue Orp Curntosity -Suor. By Charles 
With twelve original Dlustrationa, from 


Dickens. 
s by H. K. Browne. Price $1 50 in cloth. T. 


desi 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Probably no character created by the imagination of 
Mr. Dickens has been more admired than Little Nell, 
the gem of this work. In point of finish, style, and cheap- 
ness, this volume, one of the * People's Duodecimo 
Edition,” muet recommend itself to all judges of book- 


making. =s 
An Essay on Max. By Alexander 


Pope. With notes, by S. R. Wells, and fifteen orig- 
ina) illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, fancy muslin, beveled 
boarde, gilt, very handsome. Price, $1. The same in 
pamphlet form, only 50 cents. Addresse this Office. 


Never before was this great poem illustrated, por so 
handsomely printed. Paper, types, and ink are of the 
best, furnishing a fitting dress for the immortal thoughts. 
It is refreehing to read and to re-read the grand concep- 
tions of a true poet, such as this, which lead oar 
thoughts from the finite to the infinite—from earth to 
heaven. There is no finer model in the language for 
wonld-be-poets to follow. The “notes” are intended to 
explain certain statements which have caused no little 
discussion, such, for example, as this: Whatever is, is 
right.“ and so forth. The spirited engravings give point 
and force to the text. The book must speedily find its 
way into every well-stocked library. It is a very appro- 
priate, thongh inexpensive, holiday gift companion for 
our People's Pictorial Edition of Asop’s Fables. May 
be sent by return post, or ordered through any book- 
seller. 
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Opportunity. A Novel. By Anne 
Moncure Crane, author of Emily Chester.” Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Price $1 50. 

A story of Southern life, and, like the climate and 
acenery of the South, warm and varied. In most respects 
this is a chaste and unsensational tale, adapted to the 
reader of taste and discrimination, and not to those 
entertaining prurient fancies in literature. 


Wno Was Jesus? New York: N. 
Tibbals & Co., 3T Park Row. 8vo, cloth, pp. 711. 
Price $3. 

This is an extended work, having for its evident pur- 
pose the logical as well as theological substantiation of 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ. The subject of the inquiry 
which forms the title of the book is dealt with in such a 
specific manner, that the autbor doubtless bad in view a 
refatation of the subtile and speculative reasonings of 
Strauss, and the bolder but mnch less synthetic enunci- 
ations of Rénan. That the author has been to much 
pains in preparing the workis evident from the elabor- 
ate nature of Its divisions, as evidenccd in the table of 
contents, viz. : Christ in the Old Testament; Jesus in 
Modern History; Jesus in Ancient History: Jesus in 
Chronology ; Jesus in the Church; Jesus in Peychology ; 
Who was Jesus? Jesus of Nazareth, a Nazarite; Jesus 
in Types and Prophecy; Jesus the Messiah; Three 
Years’ Ministry of Jesus; Josus the Prophet; The 
Miracles of Jesus: Third and last Passover: The Trial, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection : Ethics of Jesus. To the 
seriously religious this work will furnish excellent ma- 
terial for study and reficction. To the indifferent about 
heavenly things, if they will seek its pages for mental 
improvement only, it offers a field for the exercise of 
thought which few books of modern publication afford. 

Many of the positions taken by the writer in the course 
of his argument are new, and exhibit an extent of Scrip- 
tural research very rarely met with in the ranks of the 
greatest commentators. The writer assumes that the 
Scriptures are largely allegorical, and in this view of 
thom the testimony of Christ is to be fonnd on almost 
every page. Calling to his aid mathematical computa- 
tion, he introduces many remarkable calculations in con- 
firmation of biblical chronology and the advent of Christ. 
The calculations are made because, as he says: I can 
find no chronology extant but what conflicts with some 
epecific statement on its pages. © “ I regarded 
the Old Testament, being the work of a higher power, as 
necessarily complete in itself; therefore concluded to 
ascertain whether or no the elements of n perfect chro- 
nology from Adam to Jesns were to be found within its 
limits ; especially as such a work was essential to a 
correct reading of its pages, and I think I eucceeded.” 

We think the book worth perusal simply for the cx- 
amination of the author's views on Scriptural chro- 
nology, the rock on which many have wrecked their 
faith. — i 
New Music. We would acknowledge 

the receipt of the following new music from the pub- 


lishers, Messre. Oliver tson & Co., of Boston, 
through C. H. Ditson & Co., of New York. 


“ Thérésa Quadrille on Popular French Melodies,” by 
Dan Godfrey, price 60 cents; Tell Me Darling Quick- 
step,“ by Jobn P. Ordway, M.D., 50 cents; ‘* Maiden 
Blushes,” song, music by M. Keller, 30 cents; 1 Love 
to Sing the Old Songs,” a ballad, by Charles Hodgson, 
80 cents; ‘O'er Graves of the Loved Ones,“ song and 
chorus, by J. P. Ordway, M.D., 50 cents; Single 
Gentlemen, How Do You Do?” a comicette, arranged 
by Georgie D. Spalding, 30 cents. 


Curistaas Books anp SKETCHES. By 
Boz, Ilustrative of Rvery-Day Life and Every-Day 
People. By Charles Dickens. With Original Illustra- 
tions, by S. Eytinge. Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Diamond Editiop. Price, $1 50. 

In these short stories Dickens’ raciness is exhibited 
in its fall vigor. A Christmas Carol, Tho Cricket on the 
Hearth, and The Haunted Man, long ago acquired an ad- 
vanced reputation with the reading public, and have in 
no wise declined in interest since. 


CountTerR¥FEIT DETEcTER. Messrs. T. 
B. Peterson & Brother, of Philadelphia, continne to 
publish on the 1st and 15th of each month, at 81 50 and 
$3 a yerr, their well-established and reliable Detecter. 
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By Charles Dickens. 
iladel. 


BarnaBy RUDGE. 
With twelve original illustrations. from desi 
H. K. Browne. Peterson & Brothers, 
phia. Price, $1 50 in cloth. 


This edition of Barnaby Rudge” is the sixth volume 
of an entire new edition of Charles Dickens’ Works, now 
in course of publication by T. B. Petereon & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, which is called The People's Edition, 
Illustrated.“ It is printed on fine white paper, from 
large. clear type, a size that all can read. It is a good 
and cheap edition of Barnaby Rudge,” which abounds 
in grotesque character and humor. 


Tue LONDON DAU Star, organ of 
John Bright and others of like opinions, did us the honor 
recently—they spell it honour. —of noticing our modest 
monthly in terms to wit: Tne PoRenoLogicat JOUR- 
NAL is a handsomely got up monthly quarto, with 
numerous illustrations, and published by the celebrated 
New York house of S. R. Wells, late Fowler and Wells, 
and issned in London by J. Burns, 1 Wellington Road, 
Camberwell, S. The last two numbers, besides a rich 
variety of matter, give portraits and phrenological cri- 
tiques of the Revs. T. Binney and Newman Hall, besides 
various physiognomical representations of human char- 
acter. All who.are interested in phrenology, physiology, 
ethnology, edacation, and social reforms in general will 
have a complete library of reading, for the month, in this 
elaborately, yet popularly conducted periodical. It is 
obvious neither labor nor expense is spared to make it 
worthy of world-wide success.” 

For all of which we beg to return thanka, and would 
venture to express the hope, that the JouRNAL may con- 
tinue to increase in popularity and useſulness. 


A CINCINNATI paper contains a notice 
written by Dr. A. Curtis, of the new edition of the 
Essay on Man,” by Alexander Pope. He says: The 
most beautiful edition of this, the richest gem of English 
literature, has just been issued in New York. The poem 
is illustrated with cuts, and phrenological notes from 
S. R. Wells, which, to most readers, greatly cnhance the 
value of the work. The type is so large and clear that it 
is peculiarly valuable to critics who would read it, and 
to their hearers who follow them in the examination and 
application of this beautiful and most instructive poem. 
I know of no other so well adapted to instruction in elo- 
cution and morals, in all our schoole, as this little work.” 
It is handsomcly bound in muslin, beveled boards, gilt; 
price, $1; and in plain paper, at 50 cents. 


Tar Home Journar.—cleanest and 
fairest of all the weeklies—renews its youth and vigor 
with the new year. The editor says: The object of 
The Home Journal is to farnieh a pure, high-toned, 
entertaining paper of Literature, Art, and Society for 
American homes—a paper that shall promote a true cul- 
ture and refincment, and foster at the fireside those 
pleasures, sentiments, and sanctities which make home 
the Eden of the heart. Party politics, and all matters of 
a sectarian, sectional, or sensational nature are carcfully 
excluded.” Terms, $3 a year. Published by Morris 
Phillips & Co., at 107 Fulton Street, New York. 


DrmoreEst’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 
December lies on our table. It contains several full-page 
illustrations of the newest fashions, besides articles and 
tales of a miscellaneous nature. Subscription price, $8 
& year; single copies 30 cents. 


Harprr’s Bazar, a newly published 
weekly gazette of fashions, is likely to gain the popular 
favor from the fullness of its notices and illustrations 
touching every variety of dress. Single copies 10 cents; 
$4 per year. 


Le Prrir MkssAdkR for Décember 
comes to us from Mr. 8. T. Taylor, 349 Canal Street, 
replete with the most recent Paris fashions. Its exposi- 
tions of the various articles included in a lady's irousseau 
are richly colored and ornamepted. Separate pattern 
slips accompany the number. Subscription $5; monthly, 
50 cents. 


TRE Broapway MAGAZINE is a cheap 


monthly, devoted to such stories and miscellaneous 
majter as the enterprising publishers may think will sell. 
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Its title means simply that, inasmuch as everybody is 
supposed to have heard of our famous city thoroughfare, 
that it would prove a success when usod to bait a hook 
to catch readers. It is written by Englishmen, printed 
by Englishmen, but it is expected to sell to story renders 
in both conntries. 

Tar NortnweEstTern Farmer, a hand- 
some monthly, published at $1 50a year, by T. A. BLAND, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, proposes to club that magazine 
with the A. P. J. at $3 a year. We do not know how 
he can afford it; but that is his offer. The Farmer con- 
tains 28 quarto pages, with illustrations, and is in- 
tended to promote the interests not only of the Farmer, 
bat of all that belongs to rural life. 


Tre FIFTEENTH ANNUAL Report of 
the Young Men's Christian Association of the City of 
New York contains in extenso the transactions of the 
organization for the twelve months ending May, 1867. 
The rooms of this meritorions body of young men are 
at 161 Fiſth Avenue, where a well-furnished library and 
reading-room are open to all comers. 


THe MARYLAND Epucationart JOUR- 
NAL. A school and family monthly. $1 50a year. E. 
S. Zevely, publisher, Cumberland, Md. It is now in tho 
last quarter of its first year, and is pushing on vigorously 
the work of education in “My Maryland.” Success to 
all well-directed efforts in this direction. 


THe AMERIcAN jcLectic MEDICAL 
Review is edited by R. S. Newton. M.D. Published 
monthly, at $2 a year, in New York. This may be 
regarded as the organ of the Eclectic Medical School in 
the United States. It is ably edited and handsomely 
printed. 


— 


TO BE READY IN JANUARY. 


THE Book or Oratory; or, The Ex- 
temporaneous Speaker. Sacred and Secular. Including 
a Chairman’s Guide. By Rev. Wm. Pittenger. Intro- 
dua@fion by Hon. John A. Bingham. A clear and euccinct 
exposition of the rnles and mcthods of practice by which 
readiness in the expression of thonght may be acquired, 
and an acceptable style, both in composition and gesture. 
$1 50. 8. R. Wells, New York, publisher. * 


IN PRES&6. 


Lire in Tue WEsr; or, Stories of 
the Mississippi Valley. By N. C. Meckcr, agricultural 
editor of the New York Tribune. 


Del Hooks. 


Notices under this head are of celections from the late 
issues of the press, and rank among the more valuable for 
literary merit and substantial information. 


BREAKING AWAY ; or, The Fortunes of a Stndont. By 
W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Cloth, $1 40. 

Tux STARRY FLAG; or, The Young Fisherman of Cape 
Ann. By W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Cloth, $1 40. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY. A New Arrangement of the 
London Dissector. With numerous Nodifications and 
Additions. Dlustrated. By D. H. Agnew, M.D. Second 
Edition, revised. Cloth, $2 25. d 

Porus or Farru, Horg, anD Love. By Phasbe Cary. 
16mo, pp. 249. Cloth, $1 75. 

THE QUEENS OF AMERICAN Socizrr. By Mre. Elle 
8vo, pp. 464. Cloth, $2 75. 


GRACE Invina's VACATION, WITH rre SUNBEAMS. 18m0, - 


pp. 808. Cloth, $1 40. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE CVI. WAR IN THE UNITED 
STATES or America. By B. J. Lossing. Vol. 2. Cloth, 
$5 50. 

C Inno THE Rors; or, God Helps Those who Try 
to Help Themeelves. By May Mannering. Illustrated. 
$1 15. 

SELECTIONS PROM THE WRITINGS or Joun RUSKIN. 
Cloth, $2 75. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the 
Author. Revised and Edited by Caroline G. Parker. 


Cloth, 62 W. 
— 
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Go our Gorcespondents. 


Questions or GEXERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. Wae 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions Qf personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number. Your 
‘Best Taovucuts" solicited. 

AN ORDER ron Books. Journats, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To Connx- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 

SprolAL Notrice—Owing tothe crowded 
stats of our columnas generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter w decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope Of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PHYSIOLOGY, PHBENOL- 
ocr, Pmarstoonomy, Psrcmo.ocy, Ern- 
KROLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Scrence or Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed Qf GENERAL 
INTEREST. Wrile your question plainly on 
G GEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only one at a time. 


Fisu Srory.—lIf a tub partly 
filled with water be placed on the scales 
and carefully balanced, and some small 
live fish are afterward pat in the water, 
will the ecalea indicate the weight of the 
fish f—if not, why not? 

Ana. That subject has been mooted, we 
suppose, forages. Weremember the story 
from our boyhood, and have heard it con- 
fidently asserted that a fish weighing a 
pound put into a pail half fall of water 
would not increase the weight of the whole. 
Now, this can not be. Ten pounds of 
water will be indicated as ten pounds on 
thd scales. and if a fish be put in, tl: ecalee 
will indicate an additional weight equal to 
the weight of the fish. Now, permit us to 
ask you a question. Why don't you try it? 
and then you will know, and you will thus 
explode an old error or establish something 
contrary to philosophy and common sense. 


STUÐENTS oF PHRENOLOGY. 
—There fs a growing inquiry on the sub- 
ject of learning Phrenology, not merely as 
an accomplishment or as a matter of curi- 
osity, but an carnest wish to fathom its 
depths and comprehend the length and 
breadth of the subject. The following is 
a specimen of the spirit of many letters 
received hy us. 


I purpose etudying Phrenology with a 
view to teaching i and lecturing upon the 
laws that govern man. I want a thorough 
knowledze of every branch. I desire to 
understand the science.of the soul and the 
connection of mind and matter—how the 
mental governs and controls the physical. 
I want to be able to demonstrate clenrly to 
the world the cause of phiyercal degeneracy 
aud moral depravity; how to prevent 

{scase, and how to cure the suffering. 

What books do I need, and what wonld 
be their cost, and how much study will be 
necessary before entering your course of 
profession, instruction in practical Phre- 
nology ? I would like to become a member 
of your class this winter, but have acquired 
but little knowledge of the subject as yet 
from bocke, though I have a strong intui 
tive tendency to the subject, aud do not 
intend to stop short of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the science. 


As a general reply to all such inquiries, 
we may remark that we tender a cordial 
welcome to all who are honest and intelll- 
gent, with a fair education and good com- 
mon sense, who wish to become practical 
teachers and disseminators of the great 
truths of Phrenology and Physiology as 


the 
smokes a pipe after his meals, and chews 
very moderately when about his work— 
says he can quit it, but it does him no harm, 
and is a luxury. The cost is but little. 
Now, what I want to know is this, will he | the possessor to that of A.M. 
become confirmed in these habits so as to 
be incurable, and must hia wife always 
anffer the nauseons smell? 
become a tobacco sot, I would rather not 
marry him. 


applied to family training and culture, ! second-class 


self-improvement, choice of pursuits, etc. 
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charges consists chiefly 
in the stateroom accommodations, the 


Twenty dollars will buy all the works ; second-class passenger being furnished 


necessary to be studied preparatory to 
entering the field. For a more particular 
description of the text-books needed, an2 
a fall explanation of the course of instruc- 
tion, to commence January 6th, 1868, and 
the expense and time required, please 
write for a circular entitled Professional 


Instruction in Practical Phrenology." 


WE are desirous of obtain- 


ing the address of Rev. J. Bradford Sax, 
author of Organic Laws.” 


AN OFFER or MARRIAGE.— 


Ep. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—Dear Sir: 
Iam ina quandary, and appeal to you for | 
advice. A young gentleman of respectable 
family, in good society, a merchant's clerk 
on a salary of $1,500 a year. offers me his 
hand in marriage. 
think I conld love him. 
older than myrelf—dark complexion; Iam 
lignt—a blonde. 
easy; have taught school two years; am 
now at home with my prrenta, who are un- 
willing to have me leave home: till, being 
of age.“ they will not interfere in the 
least with my wishes. 
thoroughly temperance family, while the 
gentleman referred to is what ia termed 
a moderate drinker," not habitual; to 
which I can not serionsly object, thouga 
ye do. The point with me fs this. 


Iam sure he lores me: 
He ie two yearn 


My eirenmstances are 


But we are s 


ve an utter loathing for tobacco, and 


ntleman is addicted to ita nee. Re 


If he is to 


Ans. This ia, indeed, a serions question. 


The habits referred to are very common 
among men. Comparatively few are ex- 
empt. 


Parente seeing their 


smokes, our clergyman smokes, other 
boys smoke. Why can't I?" But it will 
make you a dwarf in mind if not in body, 
to smoke, chew, and spit yourself away.” 
„'n risk it. General Grant smokes all 
the time, and he is not exactly a dwarf.“ 
It's very well for grown-up men to tell us 
boys that we should not smoke.“ I remem- 
ber a story of a man who, with wicked 
oaths, flogged his son for swearing. 
Example is greater than precept. Our 
advice to the lady is this. Name your 
objections frankly to the gentleman, and 
say to him that you can not be happy 
with one who makes himeelf constantly 
offensive. If he will drop doth tobacco and 
liquor you will entertain him. Then wait 
six months or a year, and when the habits 
are abandoned you may be safe in permit- 
ting him to become your husband and the 
father of yonr children. Smoking and 
chewing almost inevitably Jead to drink- 
ing, in whtch there is no safety. 


TRAVELER. — The cost of 
traveling from New York to San Francisco 
depends much on tho route taken. The 
first-class farc on the steamers running to 
Panama is about $250. The second-class 
charges are about thirty per cent. less. 
The difference between first-class and 


: uaually conferred by colleges on the re- 
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We find chewers, smokers, and | series ls an excellent one for the student. 
svuffers in the pulpit, in the colleges, in 


the halls of legislation, in workshops, 
stores, hotels, steamboats, railways, dining 
rooms, drawing rooms, everywhere. Young 
men and boys learn by imitation. Tobacco 
is loatheome to all unperverted tastes, and 
especially so to women —yet some coarse 
natures affect to rather like the fragrance 
of a good cigar.” 
young sons indulging in the weed proteet 
against it; but sonny replies, ‘* Father 


a much inferior place to bunk” in during 
the passage. 

Log ARTrrH IS. — For a full 
consideration of these important aids in 
some departments of calculation, we refer 
you to Loomis’ Tablets of Logarithms,” 
price, $1 50. 


A. R. R, of Lehigh Co., 
did not give her address. On its receipt 
we will write her. —— 


EpvucaTIonaL.— What con- 


ntitutes the difference in qualification for 
the d of Master of Arts, of Science, 
and of Literature ? 


Ans. There are two degrees which are 


spective students meriting them at the 
close of the prescribed courses of etudy. 
These are Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Bachelor of Arts is accorded 
to the stndent who has passed successfully 
tnrough the departments of English Litera- 
ture, &cience, and the Classics. Bachelor 
of Science ia awarded to him who has eom- 
pleted the prescribed course in English 
Literature and Science. Master of Arts is 
called a degree in course, and ie conferred 
three or more years after a student has 
gradnated as an A.B., provided that he 
has pureued eome ecientific or learned pro- 
fession, and can satisfactorily reepond to 
euch interrogatories as may be proposed 
tohim. The degree B.S. does not entitle 


Bachelor of Literatnre is merely com- 
plimentary. 

The degree of LL.D. ie honorary, and ia 
frequently conferred on emincnt men not 
lawyers. 

The text-books mentioned are all well 
adapted to your purpose. Arnold's Greek 


Day's Analytical Geometry fs good, and 
probably as clear in its elucidations as any 
pablished. 


Frencn, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 
—The following are excellent text-hooks 
in these Iangnages, and may be procured 
through us at prices annexed: In French, 
Ollendorft's Grammar, $2; De Fivas'French 
Reader, $1 10; Surenne's F. Dictlonary, 
$1 75; Surenne’s F. Manual, $1 90. In 
German, Ahn' s Method, $1 40: Heiden- 
relch's German Reader. $1 10; Adler's 
Pocket G. Dictionary, $3 B. In Italian, 
Fontana's Grammar, 82: Foresti'n I. 
Extracts, $2; Meadowe'’ I. Dictionary. 


$2 75. 


Tre Vorice.—Please inform 


me how I can strengthen a weak voice. 
My parente both have etrong voices, and I 
eee no reason why I should not be equally 
favored in that respect. 


Ans. Seek to maintain good general 
health, avoid spices and all heating condi- 
mente, avoid tobacco, avoid confined and 
impure air, especially at night, stand ercct, 
expand the chest, and learn to use the 
vocal apparatus with dietinctness and de- 
liberation, and the voice will become 
stronger. We have a little work entitled 
“The Human Voice; its Right Manage- 
ment in Reading, Speaking, and Debat- 
ing,“ which it would do you good to read. 
Price by mall, 50 cents. 
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Tut DoLLAR MICROSCOPE, 


THE NOovELTT MICROSCOPE. THE CRAIG 
Microscore, which is best? Are they 
worth what they cost? 


Ans. We have seen testimonials from 
guch authorities as the Scientific American, 
religious newspapers, and from numerous 
private letters. We have also seen criti- 
cisms, in which it was alleged that neither 
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of the abore would perform miracles, or 
answer the purposes of a thousand-dollar 
compound instrument. It fe very mach 
with the microscope makers as with 
others; each, no doubt, intends to give 
the money's worth, less cost for advertis- 
ing, and a living profit. One may answer 
one purpose, another a different purpose, 
while all may at least be amusing and in- 
structive. It is a lesson to learn, that the 
miscroecope reveals that which the unaided 
eye could never behold. So of the telescope. 


More Anour TEN-PEXNY 
Narts.—In the November number of the 
A. P. J. you ask about the ten- penny 
nail,” and call fora solution.“ Perhaps 
I can answer. About twenty-five years 
ago, while engaged in missionary work in 
this Western country—Michigan—I called 
on two families who were nailers, men, 
women, and children; and they had 
brought with them from the Old Country” 
their nail-making machine. The machine 
consisted of a frame-work and floor abont 
seven feet by five, on which was a bellows, 
fire-place, anvil, rod-cutter, header, seat, 
etc. The naller sat at his work, everything 
within his reach, drove the bellows and 
header with his feet. and the hammer; rod, 
etc., with his bands. 

For my gratification one of the ladies 
kindled the fire, monnted her seat, and 
eorought specimen nails for mc; first the 
three-penny, then the four- penny. eix- 
penny, eight-penny, ten- penny. twelve- 
penny, and twenty-penny. This is the 
way, sir,” she said, “that wo made or 
wrought nails years ago in the ‘Old 
Country. We made them, and they were 
sold at so much per hundred. These little 
fcllows are lighter and shorter, and ther 
were made and sold as three- penny (per 100) 
nails; and these longer and stoater, at 
twenty - pennies per 100, and eo with all 


sizes per 100.” 

Were the late Grant Thorburn, ** Laurie 
Todd.“ coneulted, he could have told the 
Farmer's Club and the wise Jadependent 
all about these nails. Perhaps their inquiry 
will be answered in tho above. R. 1. w. 


SEVERAL Answers are left 
over for want of room. 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


Ovr Own PUBLICATIONS. 
We have just printed an Hlustrated Cata- 
logne, comprising all the beet works on 
Phrenology, Ethnology, Physiology, Phrei- 
ognomy, Peychology, Hydropathy. Pho- 
nography, Anatomy, Dietetica, Hygiene, 
Gymnastics, etc., with prices; which will 
be sent to any address on receipt uf two 
three-cent stampe. Address thie office. 


AGENTS may do well in sell- 
ing our useful books in every State, county, 
and town. Send stamp. and ask for 
Terms to Agents.” 


Mirror or THE Minn; or, 
Your Character from your Likeness. For 
particulars how to have pictures taken, 
inclose a prepaid envelepe, directed to 
yourself, for answer. Addrese, Sawver R. 
WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, New York. ` 


“Samnts AND SINNERS.”— 
The articles published under the above 
title in our November and December num- 
bers were written by our old correspond- 
ent and contributor A. A. G. Readers will 
judge for themeelves the merit of this 
writer's productions. He gives us the 
first instaliment of The Uees of Culture 
in our present namber. 
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Toe New ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND l’HY#10G- 
NOMY FOR 1868 contains: Marriage of 
Cousins, its effecte; Whom and When to 
Marry; Right Age; Jealousy in all ite 
Phases, with causes and cure; Distin- 
guished Characters, with portraits; Bis- 
marck, D’Israeli, Victor Hugo, the Hon. 
Henry Wilson, Miss Braddon, Kings and 
Queens; Two Paths in Womanhood, illus- 
trated; How to Read Character; elghty 
pages, handsomely printed; is having a 
very large sale. It is a capital campaign 
document full of instruction and valuable 
suggestions. Those interested In the dis- 
semination of the principles we teach 
should place copies within the reach of all. 
Single copies, prepaid hy post, 25 cents. 
Five copies for a dollar. A still larger dis- 
count to agents who buy to sell again. 


REGISTER your Lerrers.— 
When post-office orders—which are best 
to remit—can not be obtained, it is safer 
to have money letters registered. 


GREENBACKS are now our 
national currency, and we prefer them to 
the old-style bank notes. When fractional 
currency is remitted, let it be clean and 
genuine. 


For SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA.—Mr. E. J. C. Wood, of Aiken, 
8. C., has published a pamphlet with map, 
giving a full account of lands thero for 
sale, including a description of the soll. 
productions, climate, society, and all that 
one may wish to know in regard to that 
locality. Those secking homes in the 
South should inclore stamp, and address 
to Mr. Wood, of Aiken, as above. 
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General Stems. 

A Harry New Yrar.— 
READER, the year on which we now enter 
will be just what we onreelves make it. 
If we seek our own eelfish ends; if we get 
From others more than we give fo others, 
we shall come far short of that fullness of 
happiness which comes of a generous 
spirit. If we do good—if we put the un- 
fortunate in a way to°improve and help 
themselves—we (thereby add to our own 
happiness. It is not the prodigal or indis- 
criminate giver who does the most good, 
but the one who gives wisely—advice, ser- 
vice, or money. 

Again, if we form good resolutions in 
regard to our habits, and hold to them; if 
we ‘swear off from vices; if we pledge 
ourselves in the interest of mercy, justice, 
faith, and devotion; if we resolve to do 
right, to do good, and to walk humbly, 
and keep tho resolutions, doing our duty, 
resisting all temptations, it will indeed be 
to me what I wonld have it to you, dear 
reader, and to all mankind, A Happy New 
Year. Let us one and all try to make it so. 


— 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
AssociaTIon.—The third annual meeting 
of this Association was held on the Sth of 
October, at the Old South Charch, in 
Boston, Ex-Governor Washburne in the 
chair. Many interesting subjects were 
introduced, and discussed by persons of 
wide reputation and intclligence. Among 
the most important topics treated, was 
one presented in au essay by Dr. Nathan 
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Allen, of Lowell, upon the Population of 
Massachusetts, and Changes in the Phys- 
ical Organization of Women in Relation to 
the Laws of Human Increaee.” He pre- 
sented a large collection of statistics,’ 
showing among other things that there is 
but a emall increase of the purely native 
population. Formerly large families were 
the rule, now they are the exception. A 
comparison made between Vermont and 
England, showed that the birth-rate in 
Vermont was one in forty-nine against 
one in twenty-nine in England. As the 
primary purpose of the marriage Institu- 
tion is the continuance of the race, and 
statistics generally show that marricd 
women are more healthy and longer-lived 
than those that are single. it shows that 
efforts, more or less reprehensible, are 
resorted to to prevent an increase of family. 
As a general thing, in proportion as women 
become intelligent, learned, and mental in 
their habite, there is a tendency toa de- 
crease in the number of their children. 
This is perhaps partly physiological, show- 
ing that if a great deal ef nerve-force be 
employed in thought and study, the con- 
stitution becomes less robust and healthy, 
and, of course, less prolific. But with in- 
formation comes the knowledge as to the 
means of preventing that which, to men 
and women with right feelinges, should not 
be a burden, but a biessing— namely, 
healthy, happy children. Recently in New 
York a meeting of this Association was 
held, and subjects of a similar nature dis- 
cussed, 


Loox OUT FOR Imposrors.— 
Swindling is not cenfined to lottery dealers, 
gift enterprises, mock auctions, quack 
medicine manufacturers who rob and 
poison “indiscreet young men,” cheap 
jewelers, counterfeiters, bogus-money 
makers, and scores of others; but the 
rascals may be found canvaszing for newe- 
papers and magazines. [We give no cer- 
tificates of agency to any, preferring to 
depend on newemen and on the club sys- 
tem.] They are also to be found in adver- 
tising agencies, offering splendid chances, 
with immeuse circulations to thore who 
would find it more profitable to attend to 
their own advertising, selecting their own 
mediums. We repeat, it will be well for all 
honest people to beware of the swindlers. 

Siagns oF Lonceviry.—Dr. 
J. V. C. Smith, of Boston, and Dr. J. H. 
Griscom, of this city, were yesterday ad- 
judged the successful competitors for the 
„Prize Essay on the Physical Signs of 
Longevity,” for which $500 was offered 
rome timo ago by the American Popular 
Life Insurance Company. The essay of 
each of the gentlemen was so good that 
the committee could not determine which 
was the better, and the prize was awarded 
to each. 

[When published, our readers shall have 
the benefit of these prize essays.) 


Soap.—Large quantities of 
soap are every year Imported into Amcrica 
from Europe. Now there is no more 
necessity for this than for importing corn 
and wheat. There are as fine soaps made 
here as anywhere, and may be had ae 
cheaply—soaps plain and soaps perfumed. 
If there be a doubt on the point, ask your 
druggist, groceryman, or storekeeper for 
the dest, and he will probably refer you to 
the sorts made by the CoLGATES. At all 
events, in our way of thinking, they are 
good enongh, and we may save to our 
country the amounts paid for a no better 
foreign article. We believe in good soap; 
think more should be used; wonld make 
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worldly or Indifferent to attend some place 
of worship; form the young men and 
women into singing schools, reading, epell- 
ing, debating, or other self-improvement 
rocietles. Do one or any of thesc things 
to call ont the faculties and develop char- 
acter. If dormant or not uecd, both mind 
and muscle become weak, effeminate, 
helpless. If used with vigor and kept 
rowing. we shall cniminate into some- 
hing near to what the Creator intended 
us to be—self-helpful and well-developed 
human beings. 


— 


Personal. 


PHRENOLOGY IN PHILADEL- 
Pura.—Our long-triod friend and former 
colleague, Mr. John L. Capen, is giving 
courses of popular lectures this winter in 
the Quaker City and vicinity. He will 
promptly respend to calls for lectures not 
too far from home. His office is at No. T22 
Chestnut Street, where those who wish 
may obtain any of our publications and 
correct examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character. 


Sgru P. Norton, Esq., the 
business agent of the Collins Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Collinsville, Ct., died on 
the 29th of October, aged 44. He was the 
original of Frank Upton,” the benevolent 
and worthy young man, a character in Mrs. 
Hubbell's Shady Side of a Pastor's Life.” 
We knew Mr. Norton for twenty-five years, 
and have known few more worthy than he. 
He leaves a wife and four children. 


Mrs. S. W. Griswo.p, of 
Hartford, Conn., died October th. She 
had many excellences of head and heart, 
and her departure in the mid-day of life 
must make a large gap in the friendly circle 
of which she was the light and ornament. 


Ex-Gov. Joux A. ANDREW, 
of Mass., dled October 30th, of apoplexy. 
He had a full habit aad a florid complexion, 
just thc look for apoplexy; just the man 
who ought to have refrained from the use 
of coffee, spices, stiniulants, and tobacco. 


Onituary. — Died on the 
17th of November jast, at his residence in 
Chicago, Colonel Alfred Clark Hills, one of 
the editors of the Chicago Tribune. He 
was a gentloman of quiet demeanor and 
retiring habits, but nevertheless an earn- 
est and forcible writer, and possessed of 
extensive information. Some years ago, 
when we published Life liius(rated, “olenel 
Hills was one of the most acceptable con- 
tributors to its columns. 


it a qualification for voting. No man 
should vote who uses no soap! 


SHORTHAND WRITERS 
WANTED.—The demand for phonographic 
reporters is steadily increasing. We often 
receive applications like the following, 
and only regret there are not enongh 
experts to meet the demand. 


Mr. S. R. WeLLs—My Dear Sir: Can 
you recommend to me a shorthand writer, 
who writes a rapid and legible business 
hand; who can read his notes with facility 
and transcribe them with accuracy; who 
writes not less than one hundred words 
per minute; who has naturally good busi- 
ness tact, and who would like a permanent 
situation in an express office at a salary of 
about $1,500 per year? 

Toa desirable party I can give a situation. 

Youre very truly, E. T. D. 

Here is an advertisement from ono of 

the New York daily papers on the same 


subject.] 


* ANTED—A BOY FROM 15 TO 18 
years of ace who can write pence: 
raphy and a handsome longhand; must 
live with bis parents In Now York. Ad- 
dress Box No. —, New York Post-office. 


There are no other openings for young 


and so liberal remuneration as this. Onr 
advice to young men is, to learn phenog- 
raphy. 

How ro HELT.— Where 
there is a will there isa way.“ Would you 
add to the comfort or the means of a poor 
widow? A little, even a very little aid 
from cach one’s store would place her adove 
immediate want. A cord of wood, a ton 
of coal, a sack of flour or meal, a barrel of 
potatoes, A small assortment of groceries, 
materials for clothing, and work TO DO, 
by which money can be earned, would 
beget for the givers such heartfelt thanks 
as would be always gratefully remembered. 
Rich men may educate the sons and 
daughters of the poor, fitting them for 
greater uscfulnees. They may also estab- 
lish, or ald in establishing public libraries, 
reading-rooms, and open halls for instruc- 
tive lectures. They may present scholar- 
ships to young men and women for scien- 
tific and literary institutions. There are- 
many young ladies who, after attending a 
normal school for two or three terms, 
would be fitted to teach; others would 
study art and turn their knowledge to rood 
account; still others would attend medical 
lectures and fit themselves for the practice 
of medicine, and to take charge of asylums 
and hospitals. 

But even the poor may do good, and help 
to ect the world ahead. They may live 
temperately, and so appropriate their spare 
time, when not at work, as to greatly im- 
prove themselves and others. Instead of 
idling, loafing, and lying around bar- rooms, 
oyster saloons, stables, stores, and stations, 
smoking, chewing, and spitting, they 
should read and learn. If mechanics, they 
may study up a neeful labor-saving inven- 
tion which would benefit the world and 
enrich themselves. If one is so very poor 
that he can not contribute cash for benevo- 
lent objects, let him contribute ideas or 
services. No one who can work is 80 
poor that he may not contribute something 
to the general good. Americans aro a 
nation of workers, not paupers nor beggars. 
Reader, will you not act on these sugges- 
tions, and set some useful ball in motion? 
Do not wait to become rich before you 
begin to giveand to do good. Our Saviour. 
the Apostles, all philanthropists and bene- 
factors commenced to do good on a very 
small capital, Can you not follow their 
example? Iuduce a profane man to stop 
lis bad babit; veruuade a drinking man 
to sign the pledge he needs it; invite the 
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Lovett Dod k. — It gives 
us pleasure to state that Mr. Lovell Dodge. 
a recent pupil of ours, has prepared several 
interesting lectures. One is entitled Tem- 
perance,“ andther Waking Up; or, Hew 
to Get Along In the World.” Ile alto pro- 
poses to give several lectures ou phreno- 
logical and kindred sciences. 

Mr. Dodge's lectures have been very 
favorably mentioned by the New Haven 
papers, and he has commendatory letters 
from the mayor of that city and other in- 
fluential citizens. We bespeak for Mr. 
Dodge a cordial reception. : 


LivingetonE not DRAD.— 
Dispatches contaluing the gratifying intel- 
ligence of the safety of Dr. Livingstone, 
the celebrated African traveler and ex- 
plorer. have been received. The partien- 
lars received are few, but the Doctor la 
known to have been safe and well in April 
last. He was then exploring the wastes 
of Africa, hundreds of miles from the sea- 
coast. 
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Business. 


————— 2 


(Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department, We disclaim responstbility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.] 


Tuk HVYGEIAN Hoye. — At 
this estabfishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Addrese A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County. Pa. 


THe MovEMENT - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated aketch of 
the Movement-Cure, % cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city. Ang., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verone, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hyerenic Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


New NATIONAL RELIGIOVS 
ParzR.—A national religions newspaper. 
to be called Tus Apvance,” will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will he what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Evan- 
gelist. The pecunlary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their aim being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literatnre, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. Ne 
expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondents at home and abroad. The city 
of Chicago has been sclected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper. and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 


years will be the ecclesiastical ceuter of 


the Congregational Churches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, * Tre 
Apvance" will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 
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Littrvy’s LIVING AGE. 
A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Containin 


the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry. Scientific, Bio- 


graphical, and Political Information, gathered from the entire body of English 
Periodical Literature, and forming four handsome volumes every 
year, of immediate interest aud solid permanent value. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


From the late President of the United States, 
John Quincy Adame. 


Of all the periodicals devoted to literature 
and science, which abound in Europe and 
this country, the Lrvine AcE has appeared 
to me the mort useful. 

From N. P. Willis. 
* Tenderloin,” “ foie gras.“ are phrases, 


we believe. which express the one most 


exquisite morsel. By the sclection of these 
from the foreign Reviews—the most ex- 


quisite morsel from each—our friend Littell , 


makes up his dish of Livine Ace. Andit 
tastes so. We recommend it to all epicures 
of reading. 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Ani. 1807. 

Were I, in view of all the competitors 
that are now in the field, to choose, 1 should 
certainly choose the Living Aor. * * * 
Nor is there In any library that I know of, 
so much instructive and entertaining read- 
ing in the same number of volumes. 

From the New York Times. 
The taste, judgment, and wise tact dia- 
played in the selecticn of articles are above 
all praise, because they have never been 
equaled. ` 
From the Springfleld (Mass.) Republican. 

We can do those among our readers who 
love sound and pure literature no better 
service than by referring them to this erter- 
ling weekly. It ie decidedly the best maga- 
zine of the class published in the United 
States, if not in the world. 

From the New York Independent. 

No one can read, from weck to week, the 
selections brought before him in the Livine 
Ags, without becoming conscious of a 
quickening of his own faculties, and an 
enlargement of his mental horizon. Few 
private libraries, of course, can now secure 
the back volumes, sets of which are limited 
and costly. But public libraries in towns 
and villages ought, if possible, to be far- 
niehed with euch a treasury of good read- 
ing: and individuals may begin as sub- 
scribers for the new serica, and thus keep 
pace in futuro with the age in which they 
live. 

From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, 1867. 

The cheapest and most satisfactory maga- 
zine which finds its way to our table. It 
is a favorite everywhere. 

From the Mobile Duily Advertiser and 
Register, June 30, 1867. 

Of all the periodicals ever issued in 
America, probably none has ever taken so 
strong a hold upon the affections and iu- 
tercet of the more cultivated class of people, 
none has done go much to elevate the tone 


of public taste, none has contributed so 
much genuine enjoyment to its thousands 
of rendere, as LITTELL's LIVING AGE. 


From the Round Table, New York, Aug. 
10, 1867. 


There is no other publication which gives 
its readers so much of the best quality of the 
leading English magazines and reviews. 
From the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 

July 4, 1867. 

We esteem it above all price. 


subjects, such as will make it a necessity | From the Ilinoia State Journal, Aw. 3, 1867. 


It has more real solid worth, more useful 


Fron the Richmona Whig, June 1, 1867. 


Ifa man were to read Littell's magazine 
reularly, and read nothing tlee, he would 
be well informed on all prominent subjects 
in the general field of human knowledge. 
Eroin tie Daily Wisconsin, Milwaukee, June 

15, 1867. 

The hest reprint of foreign literature 

issued in this conntry. 


Fron the Church oe New York, Avg. 
867. 


Ite editorial discrimination is such as 
ever to afford its readers an entertaining 
resumé of the best current European maga- 
zine literature. and so complete as to aatisfy 
them of Geir having no need to resort to 
ita orleinal sources. In this regard, we 
dvem it the bert issue of ite kind extant. 

From the Boston Journal. 

The weekly issnes of the Living AGE 
make four octavo volumes of about eight 
hundred pages each, yearly; and we ven- 
ture to say that few volumes published in 
this country comprise ko great an amount 
and variety of good reading matter of per- 
manent value. 

From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

No better present can be made for the 
enjoy ment of a family circle through the 


xear than a year’s snbecription to LIrrELL's 
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Living AGE. It is always well filled with 
instructive articles on science, philosophy. 
theology from the reviews, stories by the 
most popular writers from the magazines, 
che'ce poems, brief biographies, and a 
selection of tid-bits of the most entertain- 
ing character, The bound volumes for the 
pa-t vear (1866) are among the most valu- 
able books on our shelves. 
From the Philadelphia Presa. 

The'‘volume for October, November. and 
December, 1866 (being the third quarterly 
of the fourth series, and the ninety-first of 
the whole), fully sustains the high character 
of the work. It contains the following 
veriala: Jing Balatka.“ and Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke, from Black wood; Ma- 
donna Mary.“ from Good Words:“ 
Village on the Clif,” from the * Cornhill 
Magazine; and Old Sir Douglas.“ from 
„ Mnemillan.“ The Living AGE, we repent. 
je a library in itself. worthy of its high 
repute. 

From the New York Home Journal, June 
12, 1867. 

LITTELL’s Livine AGE, Jong distinguished 
as a pioneer in the republication of the 
choicest foreign periodical literature, still 
holds the foremost rank among works of 
its class. Ite etandard of sclections is a 
high one, and its contents are not only of 
interest at the present moment, but pos- 
sess an enduring value. Its representation 
of the ee field of periodical literature 
is ample and comprehensive; and it com- 
bines the tasteful and erudite. the romantic 
and practical, the social and scholarly, the 
grave and gay, with a ekill which is no- 
where surpassed, and which is admirably 
suited to please the cultivated reader. 


From the ies urchman, June N. 
1. 


Age and Life are alike its characteristics. 
It is linked with onr memories of the old 
library at home, and it seems to grow 


fresher and better in matter as it ws 
older in years. Once introdnced into the 
family circle, it can not well be dispensed 


with; and the bound volumes on the library 
shelves will supply a constant feast in years 
to come. 
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to business men In all parts of the country. | 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. | 


Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leading church of the denomination at 
the West for this purpose. and who has 
had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be =2 50 
inadvance. Advertising rates nade known 
on application. Addresas THE ADVANCE 
ue ANY, P. O. Drawer 6,874, er 


information, than any similar publication 
we know of. The ablest cesays, the most 


entertaining stories, the finest puetry of 
the English language, are here gathered 
together. 


From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of 
much literary celebrity. 

In the formation of my mind and charac- 
ter, I owe as much to the Living AGE as to 
all other means of education put together. 

Published every Saturday, at $S a year, free of postage, by LITTELL & Gay, 30 Brom- 
ficld Street, Boston. 


The Livina AcE and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent a year to one address, 


[IX., 


— 


Muwnson’s Montary Puoxe 
GRAPHIC Maaazixy for January, 1868, will 
be ready about December Sth. There is 
no other periodical in America that is 
printed in Phonography. Terms, 22 a 
year. or 20 cents a number. 


Mouwnsown’s ‘* New CLAssTFI- 
CATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF ProNoe- 
RAPRY” ig now ready. 
learner of Phonography sbould have it 
Price, post-paid, 15 cents. Address 


New York. Jan. it. 


paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of thir paper, it je now cnlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationaliam, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in hoth Church and Siate. 

It favors univeraal suffrage, and cqaal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, bat will es- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, bnt favors free 
discussion by all Religioniste of every 
faith. 

It will advocate a free cammunion table 
for ali the Lord's people, and a free palpit 
for all his ministers. 

It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every iasne. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o' clock every 
Monday, will be selected fram one of the 
two eermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It ie not copr- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the pres» by 
Mr. Beecher. 

Term A : 
every gubgeriber. Sold He i heehee 
Company at 5 cents, and by Publishers. _ 

Address. CHARLES ALBERTSON, 


Sapt. Church Union, 103 Fulton Sire. 
New York. Sept., tf 


Rev. Newman HALL, HENRY 
Warp BEECHER, and the Bishops of tbe 
| Methodist Episcopal Chnreh. The New 
York a&fethodist publishes Sermons of the 
above-named divines, reported expressly 
for its columns. It contains, alse, vigor- 
ous Editorials, ample Correspondencc, 
News, 8 Children's Story every week, etc. 
cte. 

Terms, $2 50 per year. 
Nassau Street, New York. 


Office, No. 1H 


W orks on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing. 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenologr. 
and Ethnology, send two stampe to 8. R 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 3S9 Broadwsy, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


JENKINS’ VEST-PocR Er Lex- 
Icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terma, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price. in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cente. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tt 


Goop Booxs BY Marm— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 


for $9. Address as above, or, 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Send P. O. orders. | 8. R. WELLS, 8890 Broadway, New York. 


Digitized by Google 


Every teacher and 
JAMES E. MUNSON, 41 Park Row, 


THe CHURCH Uxtron.—The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
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Advertisements. 


PA” Me tte Se ee I uN 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
lal of the ee ee e date in which 
they are inten to appear. Terms for ad- 
verlising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 
THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
ADVOCAT 


The organ of the National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. enters on 
its Third Volume in January, 1868. The 
subscription price is $1 per annum. The 
best writers in the Temperance ranks con- 
tribnte to this paper. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE 
BANNER, 


á 


A very neatly printed and well-illustrated 


r íor the children, specially adapted 
15 abbath-school use, is published by the 
same Society. 
87 i TERMS: $0 25 

ngle copy, one year............... 

Ten copies to one address .......... 2 00 
Fifty „„ 7 50 
One hundred wo anion ....- 12 00 


NEW TEMPERANCE TALES, 


For Sabbath-School Libraries and Family 
Reading. 


Rachel Noble’s Experience ........ $0 90 
The Red Bridge 90 
The Hard Master......... ccs aay 85 


Echo Bank...........0...00 q 85 
The above four books, in a neat box. 3 50 


TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 


A new Temperance Hymn and Tune 
Book of 128 ag CS, edited by William B. 
Bradbury and J. N. Stearns, containing a 
great varicty of New Music, Glees, Songa, 
and Hymra, and also the Odes for the Sons 
of Temperance and Good Templars in fall, 
set to appropriate music, making it the 
most complete Temperance Music Book 
ever published. Price, in paper covers, 
30 cents single copies, $25 per hundred. 
Board covers 35 cents single copies, 880 
per hundred. 

The Society also publieh a great variety 
of Books, Tracte, and other Temperance 
Publications. Send for a catalogue. 

Address J. N. STEARNS, Publishing 
Agent, 172 William Street, New York. 


Music CHARTS For COMMON 
Scuoo.is.—Inclnding Hohman's Practical 
Course in Singing; Dr. Mainzer’s Music 
for the Milfion; Hullah's Wilhelm, etc. 
Together with appropriate Songs for the 
School Room, for ono, two, and three 
voices. By L. W. Mason, Teacher of Music 
in the Boston Schools. 

These Charts are used with great success 
in the Boston Schools, and are designed to 
dispenee with the use of the Blackboard, 
at the same time fnrnishing the most ap- 
proved course of Elementary Studies, Ex- 
erciser, and Songs. Price, $10. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New York. Jan. It. 


THe HoLIDAY JOURNAL of 
Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, Games, Ex- 
antas Problema. Puzzles, etc., will 
sent free. Address 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


SEVEN Cents for a three- 
months’ trial of Hanes Journal, a hand- 
some iilustrated family paper. Club of 
four, 25 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau Street. New York. 
Hae exposures of humbugs and swindles. 

Guide to Authorehip, 60 cents. nes 
and R-guerier, 25 cents. Faonogtaphic 
Handbook, 25 cents. How to make Bad 
Memory Good and Good Better, 15 cents. 
Handbook of Ventriloquism, 15 cents. 
Common Sense Cook Book, 30 cents. 

[Editors inserting above will receive 
Journal one year.] Jan. 1t. 


CASHMERE! CASHMERE! 
We have just received direct from the 
district of Angora, in Asia Minor, a new 
Importation of Angora (Shawl) Goats, 
(known in this country as Cashmere), 
which we offer for eale at moderate prices. 
For circulars and prices, address, 


N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


BBL LOLOL LPP”. 


A Linnanv For Lecrurexs, ÑPEAKERS, AND OrnERHS.— 
Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater. Student, ete., who 
desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Public 
Bodies, as well as thore who desire the best booke on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himeelf with the following small and carefaily selected Library : 


The Indispensable Hand-Book...... #2 2 
2 00 

75 
2 00 


The Art of Extempore aa T 
The Right Word in the Right Place. 
The American Dehater .... 


em 2 


The Exhibition Speaker. .. ........ $1 
Cushing's Mannal of Parlin. Practice. 75 
The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 75 
Treatise on Punctnation 


One copy of each sent by Express, ou receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 


prices affixed. 


THe Stcpy or Mepicixne.— 
The following Works are used in the 
ditterent Medical Schools, and may be 
obtained at this office at prices annexed. 

To LECTURERS, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
Etc. We can supply 
Sets of Weber's Anatomical and 

Physiological Plater and Charts, 


Life size. 11 in number, for.... $100 ( 
Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number., 100 00 
Do. Tralla, do., 6 in number 2) 
Do. Lamberta, do., 6 in number.. 20 00 


Phrenological Specimens. (Casta, 
Buste, ete.) 40 in number. Boxed, 


ready for shipment... ....... 30 00 
The set of Forty Portraits, includ- 

ing the Vital. Motive, and Mental 

Temperaments ͤ—Lͤ— . 390 00 
The best French Skeletons. Wired. 

articulated, etc. e UO 
Human Skulls. Articulated. ...$25 to 235 
Do. (inferior) from.... .... .... Sto 18 


WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC 


COLLEGES. 

Beck's Materia Medica)... $1 50 
Gray's Anatomy -eones .0 0. cee eee 8 00 
Churchill's Midwifery.............-. 4 50 
Erichsen's Surgery. ...........0.065 7 

Watson's Practice 8 00 
Dalton'E Physiology gg 6 00 
Fowne’s Chemistry. ........... i225 
Dungleson's Dictiounry... ..-...... 7 50 


With euch others as Professors may recom- 
menl. 


WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


Surgery, Dru. $i 50 
co Erichsen e 7 00 
Anatomy. Gray e 8 00 
Physiology. Carpenter 6 50 
i Dalton’s a., aaua 65 00 
Materia Medica. Habnemann's..... 10 00 
Hull's Jahr Symptomatology. ...... 7 00 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vols.. 13 00 
Obstetrics, Cazeaux................ 6 75 
5 Bed ſord 's 5 50 
Chemistry. Draper N 1 75 


Medical Jurisprudence. Beck.. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Used in the New York Hydropathie 


College. 
Chemistry. Lonman . £2 00 
= Draper's iaaiaee 1 75 
12 Fowne '. 2 25 
Materta Medica and Therapeutics. 
POPC case BA See ews JA 00 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
Dunglesoeꝭnnn . ... 7 50 
Anatomy. (rum 8 00 
5 Ion eee es 4 50 
55 Horner 2 W 
Physiology, Dalton 6 00 
5 Draper. 5 50 
is Carpenter 6 50 
Pathology. Gros 4 50 
N Rokitansky V.. 8 W 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trall... 4 50 
ie i Graham 3 50 
Medical Institutes. Paine 5 50 
Surgery. Erich gen. 7 00 
: Hii -aeania ena 3 50 
* Lohe 5 0 
Obstetrics. Bedford................ 5 50 
8 Cazcaux . 75 
5 Meise eaten ees . 550 
Diseases of Women. Trall.......... 5 00 
9 ue Scanzoni,..... 6 00 
* 8 Simpson 5 00 
8 * Bedforxd 5 00 
Elocution. Bronson 2 00 
se Ush access cubes 3 00 
Gymnastics. Lewis ............... 175 
>S rall, doo. 1 1'5 
Dictionary. Dungleson............. 7 50 
i Cleveland. 150 
8 Gardner 4 00 
E Hohn.... 1 75 


Orders should be addressed to S. R. 
WELLS 389 Broadway, New York. 


MR. WELLS, 339 Broadway. New 


Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 350 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, 
AND 
FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
FARMING AND STOCK BREEDING. 
$1 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 

Every Farmer should have it, as it gives 
practical and reliable information as tu the 
moet Profitable Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Goate, Swine, and Poultry, History 
and Varieties of each; and where they can 
be obtained: best modes of Breeding, 
Feeding, and general management. Dis- 
eases, etc. Each number will contain 
thirty-six pages of closely printed matter, 
illustrated with numerous ai inga, 
Send stamp for specimen copy and list. 


Splendid Premiums to Agents for oblain- 
ing Subecribera. 


7 § § § 3 9 
GREAT “BAKER'S DOZEN.” 
Fifteen Numbers for the Price of Twelve. 


A BPECIAL BOUNTY TO NEW BUBSCRIBERS. 

Every new subscriber for 1868, received 
by the tet of January, will receive the 
October, November, and December num- 
bere of 1867 free, making over 500 large 
double-column pages of reading matter in 
the fifteen numbers, all for the low price 
of $1. Address, 

N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 
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Inpustrian PU RLICATIO NS 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
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Painter and Gilder's Companion... 4 1 75 
Book Binder'n o. . 250 
Cabinetmaker’s do. . 1 50 
Dyer's do. . 1 50 
Survevor's do. 1 50 
Horse Shoer's do. 1 50 
Brase and Iron Founder's do. 2 50 
Builder'n do. 1 60 
Chandler's do. 12 50 
Catton Spiuner's do, . 2,00 
Miller's do. : 1 75 
Paper Hanger's do. 1 50 
Turner's do. 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer's do. . 1 50 
Noumnns' (Jass- Book, Chemistry. 2 50 
Tanning, Currying, and Leather 
Dressing. Q . 12 50 
The Art of Dyeing. Cleaning, Scour- 
Rei ekas oes Warea 3 50 
Sent. post-paid. on receipt of price. S. 


ork, 
December, tf. 


300KS BY Rerurn MAU.— 
Any Book, Maji, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, eent bi return of 
Arst Post.” ut Publishers’ Prices. N 
Works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 380 Broadway. New 
York. Agents wanted. 


IMMENSE Prices PAID FOR 
OLD Book. 

CHEAPEST Book Store tN THE WORLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nasrau Street, 

New York. J. iy. 


AcTIVE AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in ecllin 
Mr. and Mus. Ly man’s new and brilliant- 
ly written hook—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
TIOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory 5885 For circulars and 
gencies apply to GOODWIN & BETTS, 
rtford, Ct. Oct. Tt. 
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HOME JOURNAL 1868. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


The Howe Journal bas been enlarged 
to thirty-two columns. and ity contents 
have been enriched by the talents of a fresh 
reinforcement of editors, contributors, and 
correspondents, It now deserves more 
fully than ever the honor it has enjoyed for 
nearly a quarter of a century, as the leading 
organ of cultivated American Society. It“ 
obiect ie to furnirh x pure, high-toned. 
entertaining paper of Literature, Art, and 
Soctety, for American homes: a paper that 
ehall promote a right culture and refine- 
ment. and foster at the fireside those 
pleasures, ecntiments, and sanctities which 
wake home the true Eden of the heart. 

Party politics and all matters of a Bec- 
tarian, sectional, aud sensational nature 
are carefully excluded. 

Its leading features embrace: 

Editorials on topics of freshest interest. 

Brilliant Romances and Portraitures of 
American Life. with the choicest of Englith, 
French, and German fiction. 

Criticisms on New Books, New Art 
Works, New Music, and New Dramas, 
embodying the judgments of eminent 
authorities, and encouraging the more 
progresavo tendencies in Literature and 
Art. 

Original Eesays on Life, Literature, Man- 
ners, and Morals, accompanied with ample 
excerpts of the wit and wisdom of leading 
European writers. 

Spicy Letters from Correspondents re- 
riding’ in the great capitale of art, taste, 
gayety, and fashion. 

Choice Passages of Travel, Adventure, 
and Obecrvation in regione of chief interest 
in the Old World and the New. 

Copious Extracts from New Booka, piv- 
ing the pith, point. and pathos of the 
important publications of the day—the 
luscious fruit stripped of the husk, and 
ready for the feaster's cnjoyment. 

A comprehensive resumé of new events in 
the world of Belles-Lettres, Music, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Science, and the Drama, 
keeping the reader au courant of the multi- 
form literary and artistic activities of the 
age, 

Also, racy accounts of sayings, happen- 
ings, and dolngs in the Beau Monde, em- 
bracing the very freshest goseip of intercet 
in Faehions, Fashionable Notabilities, 
Balls, Weddings, Parties, Engagements, 
etc., ete., in this country and in Europe— 
the whole completely mirroring, as it were, 
the wit and wisdom, the humor and pathos, 
the newa and sparkling gossip of the times. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Home Jounx Al. is, par excellence, 
the organ of the taste and refinement of 
eociety.— Philadephia Publishers’ Circular. 

It continues a popular and unique organ 
of literature, society, fashionable life, and 
the news of the day.—New York Tribune. 


Always the best newspaper of ite class 
in America. No family should be without 
it; and it can be taken in none without 
advantage, interest, and benefit to all the 
members.— Richmond (Va.)Daity Inquirer. 

One of the beet weeklies published in the 
United Statee, and its present manar moni 
is especially marked by literary ability aud 
good taste.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

The Home JotRNAL ie the best ornament 
any man can place on his library table.— 
Boston Post. 

There is no other ional that comes Bo 
nearly up to onr Itking. It brings Its 
readers Front d front with all that is ele- 
gant, refined, intellectual, elevating, and 
social, withont the usnal stooping and 
catering to the baser seusational elements. 
The Batiston (N. F.) Journal. 


TERMS, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year $3 00 

Single copies 
CLUB RATES. 

Three copies, one year, or 

One cupy, three years, par $7 50 


Six copies, one year ....... 2 . . 120 

The Homey Jot ndl. (price $3) and Put- 
nan's Monthly, a first-class literary maga- 
zine 1 $4). will be sent together, one 
year, for $5. 

The Home JourxaL and the Rirerstde 
Magazine (a beautifully illustrated monthly 
for youth, price è? 2 will de sent to- 
gether, one year, for 50. 

MORRIS PHILLIPS & CO., 
No. 107 Fulton Stroet, New York. 


Digitized by Google 
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IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 


Stock.—THEe AMERICAN Srocx JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND StocK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breed ‘ng. h num- 
ber contains thirty-six large dou.ble-column 
pages, illustrated with numerous engrav- 

ngs. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL have established a Veterinar 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive que-tions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question. how they should be treated 
fora cure. These prescriptions are given 

is, and thus every subscriber to the 
Journal has may ne ene Rue a 
eterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
ecribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO 
8.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


IMpROVED STOCK, consisting 
of pure Short-horns, with ilerd Book Pedi- 
ees, Alderneys, Devons, Ayrshires, 
Southdown and Cotswold Sheep, pare 
Chester Co. swine (premium stock). also 
choice brecds of poultry. Sent by express 
to all parts of the United States. 
For circulars and prices, address, 


N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


ELECTRO Vitrau.—Dr. JE- 


ROME Kipper’s Highest Preminm Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
mavnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any conntry 
for the treatment of disease.“ — Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latcst improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, . 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


TT ° 
AGENTS WANTED jn every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian X mei ſca, Pacific 
R. R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well a- pro osed roads 
are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agenta, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 
iving full particulars and terms. Address 
GAY ORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 283 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—_. 


BOARDING IN New YORK.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for buel- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 18 and 15 
Laight Street. We have od roome, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

Tonnien Baras, Vapor Batha, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


THe Masonto HARMONIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in ges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, 81. Sent free of pos on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 
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Premium CHESTER WHITE 


Pies for Sale. Sent by express to all parts 
of the United States. 
For circulars and prices, address, 


N. P. BOYER & CO., 
° Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


A Portrarr or MR. GREELEY. 
The publishers of the Tribune are sending 
a first-rate steel-cngraved portrait of Mr. 
Greeley to yearly subecribere to the Tri- 
dune. For particulars see advertisement. 


MEN anp Women can MARKE 
MONEY 
By selling our New Illustrated Map of 
the United States, just published. For 
particulars address G. W. & C. B. COL- 
TON & CO., New York. 


VALUABLE Books — for all 
times. 


Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotatfons ....¢3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 
Whilt ck 1 75 
Tho , American Question. By John 
right 
Russell's Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 
Reacleerrrnrn 1 
Exhibition Speaker. 1 50 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 
gupplem ent. 
Men and Times of the Revolution. 
Reid's English Dictionary... 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 
Science. 2 00 
Youmans’ New Chemistrv........... 1 % 
Lardner’s Lectures on Sclence and 
Art. 7 50 
Lacon, or Many Things In Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Mord 1% 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 
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Rules 5. 12 
Flowers of Elocu ton 2 00 
Man, Moral and Physical. —⁊ . 1 50 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery....... 1% 
Chambers’ Information fus the Peo- 

le. 2 volumes 10 00 
Johnson's and Walker's Pronotincing 
Dictionar hypo 5 00 


Macaulay's History of England. 2 vols. 3 00 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


NEW Books. — CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITEkATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Agassiz. 46 Ilus- 
trations. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. 46. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY. by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 B. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE, 50 cta. 

HAMMOND on WAKEF 'LNESS. $1.50. 


EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT'S GUIDE, 
8vo, cop later, $3. 
TH K OF ELOQU “NCE, in prose 


and verse, from the most cloguent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time. 


8. R. WELLS, 39 Broadway, New Tork. 


Morar Curturre oF In- 
FANCY, and Kindergarten Cnide. By Mre. 
Horace Mann and Elizabeth F. Peabody. 
Prepaid by mail $1 50. 

Emerson's Poems. $1 £^. 
Orations and Speeches of Charles Sum- 
ner. In 2 vols. . 
Life of John C. Calhoun. $1 50. 
8. R. WELLS, 


889 Broadway, New York. 


Bisnor WHATELY’s WORKS. 
Volumes scarce, embracing 
“GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS." 
“THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS." 
“ ENGLISH SYNONYMS.” 
‘s LESSONS ON REASONING.“ 
Price for the set, $10. Address 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEw YRARS’ 


Presenta for Boys and Girls, the Young 
and the Old. 


Palmer's First Lessons in Bookkeep- 


saree 1 


Confucius and the Chinese Classics. 

By Rev. A. W. Loomie............. 
Chinese and English Plirase Book. ... 
Mrs. Ellis’ Complete Cook Book. 
Guide to Health and Long Life....... 
How to Get a Farm, and Where to 

Find ou. 0.0.0.0 eee 
Our Farm of Four Acres, 

Money we Made by it. 
Poetry for Schools. By Miss Robbins 
Always Happy. Illustrated 
Bowman, Ann, Clever Jack, and other 


Boy's Book of Indian Battles and Ad- 

ventures. ... o ck cee eee eee 
Boy's Own Book—Extended ........ 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment ..... 
Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties 2 
Child's Own Treasury. Beautifully 

Iustrated —ꝗ— ͤ O eee 
Child's Home Story Boa k. 
Children‘s Bible Picture Book. 
Favorite Scholar. By Mary Howitt.. 
Gulliver's Travels. New edition, il- 

lustratedↄd P ccc ce cc ee eee 
Men who have Risen. A book for boys 
Mother Gonse's Melodies. Colored.. 
Robinson Crusoe. Tlustrated ....... 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, and other 

Stories. 2 vols............ — 
Young Lady's Oracle. A Fireside 

Amusement. esee 
Boys’ and Girls’ Libra 5 vols .... 


12 mate to s et et tee eh eh 
3 8888 8888 8888 88 KIN 8 SNAS 88888 


E 


7 50 
7 50 


2646 


America in Ireland and Scotland ... 1 75 
Amateur Dramas for Parlor Theatri- 

cals, Evening Entertainments, and 

School Exhibitions . 


re 2 2 2 ar 
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Martyria: or, Andersonville Prison.. 
Reason in Religion. By Rev. F. H. 
Hedge.. H ee cee eee 
Talks on Women's Topics. By Jenny 
Jun m m Um n cee eee eee eee 2 00 
A Thousand a Year. By Mrs. Bruce. 1 50 
The College, the Market, and the 
Court: or, Woman's Relation to 
Education, Employment, and Citi- 
zonshi 
Serpent in the Dove's Net 
Woman's Rights. By John Todd, D.D 
Tate's Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy · —ã— ** 1 


STANDARD POETS. 


Shakepeare’s Works. 12 Plates 
Byron's Complete Works — 
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ALBUMS. 


Oblong, Morocco 
Diamond, Morocco ......... 50 to 
Cloth .......... $1 50, $2, $2 50, and 


A LIBRARY FOR 
LECTURERS, SPEAKERS & OTHERS: 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, 
Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, 
etc., who desires to be informed and past- 
ed on the Rules and Regulations which 
Govern Public Bodies, as well as those 
who desire the best books on ORATORY. 
and the Art of Public Speaking, should 
provide himself with the following emall 
and carefully selected Library: 


The Indispensable Hand-Book....... 
The Art of Extempore Speaking. 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. 75 
The American Debate r 2 W 
The Exhibition Speaker 1 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice e ——:— 783 
The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 75 
Treatise on Punctuation ............. 1 75 
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VALUABLE Works on De- 


SCRIPTIVE DRAWINGS, ETC., for Studenta, 
Draftsmen, and Artisans. 


Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Two hundred 
Plain Geometrical Problems. 1 
vol., 12mo, lot... 8¹ 

Warren's, Prof. S. E.—On Drafting 
Instruments and Operations. 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth..... —ͤ—ͤͤ ͤ ͥ 

Warren's, Prof. 8. E.— Elementary 
Projection Drawing, with Practical 
Applications. 1 vol., 12 mo. cloth. 

Warren'e. Prof. 


ous large plates. cloth.. .......... 

f. S. E.—Shades and 
Shadows. 1 vol., 8vo, large plates, 
cloth. 
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Mahan's. H. ptive 
Geometry Applied to the Drawing 
of Fortifications and 
ting. 1 vol., Svo, plates 

Smith's, Prof. R. S. Manual of Topo- 


graphical Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, 
plates........... •—g1Iͤ—2—ͤ— rr — . 950 
Smith's, Prof. R. 8. — Manual of 


Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 8vo, 
plates, lot —— 
Raskin, John. — Elements of Draw- 


ing. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. ......... 1% 
Ruskin, John.— Elements of Perspec- 
tive. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth ...... 18 


Hand- Book of Oil Painting, for use 
of Academies and Private Instruc 
tion. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth... 

Coes, R. H.— Drawing Cards, with 
Instructions sive Lessons, 
Cottages, Landscapes and Figuree. 
15 numbers; each ....... .. N cents. 
Published and for ale by 

S. R. WELLS 


339 Broadway, New York. 
Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 


New Music. 


Tue Noontipe Drrav— 
“She sleeps! though not a star.“ Write 
ten by Farnie. Music by Balfe. For 
Piano, price 35 cents; for the Guitar, price 
30 cents. 


Ka-Froozie-Um, by S. Oxon. Comic 
song and choruann 
For Violin. 15c. 


-| Tas. Lient In THE Wrxpow, by Vir- 


ginia Gnbrieuu . 40c. 
MArti. oA Toots. Music by C. Solo- 

mon Sc. 
With a handsome title-page, Uc. ; 


for Violin, 15c. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Danpy Pat. An Irish Medley ar 
ran by F. Blume . W. 
Violin, 150. 
Frrine Birp. J. De Jaslensk lil. 80e. 
HARMONY IN THE Dou R. F. 
I can Nor Sina THE OLD Sones. 
Brinley Richarde.................... Ae. 
SILVER TRUMPETS. 
Viviand. 0. cc ccc cee roren Sc. 
NINE PINS QUADRILLE, arranged by F. 
Blume ... 0... UU cee cee ewes 


For \ iolin, 15c. 
PRETTY LITTLE SARAH ScHOTTISCHL 
F. Blume ...... oo... cece cee ees 
For Violin. 15c. 
MEET NE IN THE LANE ScHOTTISCH. 
F. Blnme................... ae wees 20c. 
For Violin. 18¢. 
SoLnikus' HAPPY RETURN Mazovunka. 
F. Blumumn˖unumſiuiuſuaaaiiuuuuu eee 
8 For Binn par c by 
ILVER BeLL PolLxA. Composed 
Carrie A. Moody... ... ...... n. 
LOVELY as A Rose Scnorriscn. F. 


—ꝓPꝗSWh—r-.lW 


Sheet Music and Books sent free of 
charge to any address in the United States 
on receipt of the marked price. Planos 
and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Musical In- 
struments and Instruction Bonks. Music 
bound, Pianos tuned. repaired, boxed and 
shipped. All Musical Instruments re 
paired with durability, neatnese, and dis- 
patch, Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons for 
rent. FREDERICK BLUME, i. 125 Broad- | 
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way. New York, second Coor above Twen- 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. ty-Afth Strect. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Just RecervED Two FuLL 
CARGOES OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 

22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 

12,000 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. A 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this conntry have 
made their immense fortunes throngh their Houses in 
China. 


Second, The Banker makes largé profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cages. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Specniator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages. at an average profit of abont 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to thé Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Righth. The Retailer sella it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When yon have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokcrages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why. we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokcrages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselyes— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the amall 
additional expense of transportation, as thongh they 
bought them at our Warehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a club. The answer is simply thie: Let cach 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below. 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
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we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better eend Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Partiee getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. A . 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satiefactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 


their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 


of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ooxone (Black), 70c.. 80c.. 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mixxp (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

EN artis BREAKFAST (Black), Sc., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 W per 
1b. 

Youxa HYsoN (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per lb. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND Corr. 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best. 40c., 
per Ib. Hotels, Saloone, Boarding-honse keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by nsing our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
lb., and warranted to give perfect aatiefaction. 


Consumers can rave from 60c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vrakr STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5.643, New York City. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secolar, in thie and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Carry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Adrccate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago. III., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Por ber, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of Joing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 
MANH:TTAN, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 


GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY, 


81 and 33 Vesvy Street, New York. 

Tour Advocate“ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. Tou are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I nave recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I remain, ver- respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Micn., July 6, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, l 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that. von may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
I have sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks fur the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 


Bnuxswi. k, Mo., March 26, 1967. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComMPANY, 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
The order we sent you last month reached us in dne 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to % cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several ycars past. You may 
expect to ueceive our future orders. 
Tours truly. MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns thut advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are cogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs ane quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 88 Vesey Street, New York, 
Post-Office Box, 5,643. New York City. 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF FRANCE. j 


— 


NAPOLEBON—PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


Tas Prince Imperial of France was born 
March 16th, 1856, and consequently is now in 
his twelfth year. His portrait, as we reproduce 
it from a foreign paper, may flatter him, but 
there are indications of a fine-grained organi- 
zation and a susceptible nervous temperament. 
He ts said to be a very clever little boy—con- 
siderably more advanced in his studies than 
boys of his age usually are. His parents prob- 
ably spare no pains in the education of his in- 
telloct, and may ruin his prospects by overtax- 
ing his brain. The Emperor a while ago gave 
his son a small printing-press with a font of 
type, and encouraged him tostudy oramuse him- 
self with the art of “ composition,” so that now 
he is said to set type pretty well. Some reports 
of the little Prince’s conversations and sayings, 
if not exaggerations, evince unusual precocity. 
At the late distribution of prizes to exhibitors 
in the great Exposition the Prince rendered 
himself conspicuous. Whether the perform- 
ance had been previously arranged or not, we 
can not say. The Emperor occupied the chair 


of honor, and with his own hand was distribut- 


ing the awards. One of the prizes had been 
awarded by the judges to the Emperor for an 
excellent design for cottages for the poor. 
When the Emperor came to his own name on 
the list, he paused, as if perplexed what to do. 


10 It did not appear proper for him to present his 
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prize to himself. After a momentary silence, 


| the little Prince Imperial jumped up, and 
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grasping the prize, gracefully handed it to his 


father. The Emperor smiled most pleasantly, 
and took the prize from the hands of the youth- 


ful Prince, who resumed his seat amid thun- 


ders of applause from the concourse of specta- 
tors. We trust that he will live to be a bless- 
ing to France, and not—as, unfortunately, most 
of her rulers have proved—a curse. 

ee EO 


THE LAST OALL. 


PERAMBULATING opera singers, theatrical 
“ stars,” superannuated lecturers, legerdemain 
tricksters, circus clowns, and other exhibitors 
and showmen, announce in flaming show-bills 
their annual final farewell“ entertainments. 
If you wish to ever see the great incomparable 
hocus-pocus, who can open her or his mouth 
widest, and Ict out the most noise, with bugle 
and banjo accompaniments, now is your last 
chance! Ten thousand wondering stupids all 
over the world are waiting in breathless sus- 
pense to be transported by the magic of his— 
—or her—look or roar. 

The opera season is now in full blast! Play- 
houses are nichtly filled from pit to dome with 
the élite, who wear the very nicest borrowed or 
hired clothes, nnd who are perfumed to a 
choking — yea, even to a sneezing sensation. 
There was never nothing like it! such magnif- 
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icent waterfalls! such splendid long trails! 
and, ob, such gorgeous fans and other finery! 
Did you ever! “O my!” Now, the scheming 
“shentlemens,” with a very foreign brogue, 
swarthy complexions, and hawk-billed noses, 
are here in America simply to “ make money.” 
They apply all the arts, cater to the lowest 
passions, excite curiosity, and on the strength 
of lagerbeer and brandy get up a tremendous 
excitement! or may we not say, a tempest in 
a ten- pot?“ Look at the posters which cover 
the walls, printed with the largest type in red, 
bluck, and blue! read the advertisements in all 
the city dailies! read the columns of kindly, 
appreciative—pard for—criticisms! and drop 
your tools, drop your pen, drop your baby, 


even, and run “like the dickens” to secure a 


ticket for the last great blow-out by the im- 
ported, immense, tremendous, bewildering, 
tragic or operatic old lady, before she retires 
forever once more from the public—moncy- 
making—stage! This is emphatically, posi- 
tively, absolutely the last chance you will ever 
have of seeing an imported striped pig! 
Americans are an excitable people, and are 
considered by European adventurers capital 
geese to pick. The“ managers” and self-styled 
professors seek only to make moncy. Like the 
wily spider, they weave their webs and catch 
the silly buttertlies of foolish fashion, who lack 


brains to sce and escape the trap set for them. 


Mora: Don't be deceived; don't run after 
and be caught by mere shining brass nor tink- 
ling cymbals. 

— 

ARTEMUS WAR D had an adventure in Boston 
which resulted as follows: 

I returned in the hos cart part way. A 
pooty girl in spectacles sot near me, and was 
tellinda young man how much he reminded 
her of a young man she used to know in Wal- 
tham. Pooty soon the young man got out, 
and smiling in a seductive manner, I said to 
the girl in spectacles : 

“Don't I remind you of some one you used 
to know ?” 

“ Yes,” she said,“ you do remind me of one 
man, but he was sent to the penitentiary for 
stealin’ a barrel of mackerel; he died there, so 
I conclood you ain't him.“ 

I didn't pursoo the conversation. 
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New volumes begin January and July, clos- 


ing in June and December. Two volumes for 
one year are usually bound in one cover. 


THE ` 


PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including Purenovogy, PrysioLoey. Puyatoenonuy, 
PsYcHOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, Sociotoor, ete. It furnishes 
a guide in Choo-ing a Pursalt, and in judging of 


the dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
exter: at «signs of Charucter.” 
Published monthly, $8 a year in advance. Sample 


numbers, 80 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $2 each. Sup- 
plied by Booksellers and Newamen everywhere. 
Address. SAMUEL R WELLS, EDITOR, 
880 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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Address, Box 5576 Post Office, N. Y. 


THE MINING INDEX 


Is published every Thursday morning by 
JULIUS BILV MITH, tor, on the 
following terms: 

Mailed for Europe and Canada........$6 00 
Mailed for South America, .. ........ 
Per an. 1 copy, U. 8. and Territories... 5 00 
Six mos. 

Three mos. “ 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Per line, sne 5 „ 35 s 
iy ware, nes, per month....... 

„ 1 Me Three months....13 00 
te “ “ six 0 . 00 
8 “ u twelve “*“ .. 
Payable in advance. Liberal reductions 

to nt advertisers. 


Job Printiog, Designing, Wood En- 
graving sod Lithograpbing, executed arti:t- 
feally and on reasonable terms. 

Commissioner of Deeds for Pacific 
States and Territories. 


To Miners, Manufa:turers, Merchants, 
and Business Men. : 
Tas Auretcan Mmmo {xpex, which ls now 
in ite Sixth Volume, having been established 
more than two years sinoe,is the most popular 
and comprehensive Miniog Journal publish- 
ed inthe United States. Its ciroulation is equal 
to that of all the otber miniog and petroleum 
papers combined, It is an illustrated 16 page 
weekly, large quarto size, containing vaina- 
ble matter, original and selected, on the Min- 
eral, Motallicand Manufacturing interests of 
the United States, Mexiov, Central America, 
South America, British and West Iodia pos- 
sessions. The various discoveries in Geolo- 
ey, Mineralogy, Metalurgy and Mining En- 
neering, aro fully noticed in its columns, 
and its correspondence is the most extended 
and reliable of any mining paper ia existence. 
In short, it is the recogoized exponent of le- 
gitimate mining on thie Continent. 
Notwithetaoding the fluctuation of popular 
feeling with regard to mines and inining 


numbers, 30 cents. Address, SAMUEL 


NOTICES OF 


Besides the moet cordial testimonials from 
its numerous readers, we receive many kind- 
ly notices from the press; such, for exam- 
ple, as the following: 


The National Union says: “One of the 
very best periodicals that reaches us is the 
PuRenoLogicaL Journal. It abounds with 
much that is sound and sensible, and in that 
particular forms a pleasing contrast to some 
- of our trashy literature.” 


The Bedford (Va.) Ohrontcle saya it is 
t the leading journal of its class in America; 
gotten up in the most beautiful style, every 
num oar being worth twice tho amount asked 

or it.” 


The Kanawha Republican TA “No 
family can afford to de without it, and if 
ple would de vote the time usus ly wasted 
n reading trashy novels to a careful perus 
of tho PHReNnoLocicaL JournaL, it would 
result in incalculable advantage to them.“ 


The Farmington Chronicle says; “This 
{a one of the prize magazines of the country.” 


The Oumberland Vulley Sentinel says: 
“We valuo tbis work above all others, for 
two things, god sound reading and true 
science. e work may be ed in any 
{tight as one of the best, most useful and in- 
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The Largest, Oldest, and Best Mining Journa 
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MINING INDEX. 


HOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. TERMS, $6 PER ANNUM. 
Omce, Io BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(Entrance on Dey Street.) 


stocks, there has never been a doubt in the 
mind of the publisher that the mining inter- 
est would be eventually one of the leading 
interests of the nation. 

The Ammricax Minmo Inpex now bas 
subscribers in every State of the Union, in 


T 00| Canada, Central America, South America, 


England, Scotland, and Germany. The ar- 


00 | rangemenve for the future are such as to jus- 


tify the premise that the paper will present an 
pepe ven appearance in every Aerer out 
nventors, Mechanica, Patent Owners and 
ra, who desire to being before our nu- 
merous readers their inventions and machin- 
ery can have engravings prepared in the beet 
style of art, by merely transmitting a sketch 
raph, with a brief description there- 
of. Ordinary designs, if accompanied witb 
the amount of Thirty Dollars, will meet with 
prompt insertion. should the engraving re- 
quire more work or labor, a proportionate 
charge will be added, the blocks being sut-ject 
to the order of the parties ordering the work. 
Mining aid jap Caprai and Btock 
Brokers will find our Lithographic and Job 
Printing Office the best in the city for pub- 
lishing their By-Laws, Ounstitations, ite- 
p 
pamphlet work. 
Tho Only American Mining Work Extant! 


The most popularly written Guide fo Miners, 


THE PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK 


FOR MINERS, METALLURGISTS, 
ASSAY KRS, ATTORNEYS, &c. 


Fourth Edition, 1867. Price $4. Pocket 
Edition. Profusely Illustrated. By J. 


Sinversmira, M.A. 


%% On the receipt of tha 
dressed to the Editor of the 
Ing INDEX, 191 Broadway, on trance on Dey 
Street, or Post Offlos Box 5.576, N. Y. the 
same will be mallod to any address within 
the Atlantic States, ur 92 cents additional to 
the price above named if addressed to any 
namo, by the Overland Route or steamer 
via Panama. 


ce (4.00), ad- 


MBRICAN MIN- 


PHONOGRAPHY.—Thorongh Instruction in this beautiful System of Ghort- 
aand given by mull. Graham's Outline a 


Specimens sent for 10 cents. Oircular free. 
ddress. A. A. LEWIS, North Duxbury Vt. 


Phrenological Journal & Life Illustrated, 


IS A FIRST-CLASS MONTHLY, 
Devoted to the Science of Man, including Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, 
Psychology, Ethnology, Social Sciences, etc. It is the only Journal of the kind in 
America, or, indeed, in the world. Terms only $8 a year, in advance. Sample 


R. WELLS, 389 Broapwar, New Yor. 


THE PRESS. 


The North Missouri Tribune saye: The 
PurenoLoeioaL Journat le filled to over- 
flowing with the choicest miscellany.” 


The N. Y. Christian Adecocate says: “It 
is edif vith decided ability, and ite me- 


chani posers is very nearly, if not 
quite, snultiess,” 


The Florida Peninsula says: “Few 
monthlies have more valuable and interest- 
ing reading matter than this. It embraces 
almost every subject calcutated to instruct 
and inform the mind. As to the truth of 
Phrenology, as a science, we have tov much 
evidence to remain skeptical. There are 
single articles ia the numbers before us 
richly worth the subscription price, $3 per 
annum.” 


The New York Tribune says: “The 
PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL presente its usuai 
coplous and attractive miscellany for popu- 
lar reading. It abounds in brief, piguant 
suggestions and rapid sketches, which to the 
mass of vur busy population are of more ac- 
count than all the labored diequisitions of 
the schoois.” 


The Sobool- Day Visitor says: Among 


all our numerous exchanges there ls no one 
with which we hail the arrival with more 


teresting of all the monthly publications.” | pleasure.” 


HURRAH! HURRAH !/CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 


The January Number 
OF THE 


Riverside Magazine, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Now Ready, will contain two full-page 
Illustrations, 


PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN, 
Br Joun La Faron 


THE PET BEAR, 
Br H. W. Hesnricx. 


ARIOLES BY 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


„ 2 vols. Cloth. Each 
Chopin’s Mazourkas and Waltzes Cloth. 


00 
Mendelssobn’s Songs Without Words. 
Cloth. $3.00. 
Mogart’s Sonatas. Cloth. $7.50. 
Thalberg's L'Art du Chant. Cloth. $5 00. 
Moore's Irish Melodies. Plein, 82 50; 
Cloth, $3.00; Full Gilt. $4.00. 


HOME CIRCLE SERIES, 


Statements, Prospectases and other ' copy gratis; 20 copies, $35, and an extra 


Hrixx C. WExxs, 

Herwann J. WARNER, 

AvutHor or ‘‘Svusy’s Six Birtapays,” 
Jacon ABBOTT, 

FLonxNCR Peecr, 

F. R. GovuLp:xa, 

llorace E. Scuppgr, 


Comprising a Collection of Instrumental 
Mueic for tbe Pl. no. 2 volumes. The P.. 
anist's Album. A new coll ction, formiog 
the third vulume „f the “Heme Circle. 

The Silver Ohord. Songs, Ballads. Quar- 
tettes, Duc ta, &c. Plano Aco. Shower of 
Pearls, Vocal Duets. Piano Acc. Gems 
of German Song. German and English 


„ &., &. words. piapa Acc. ain of 540 0 
8 ong. Scotch Songs and Ballads. Piano Ace. 
26 TWENTY-SIX 26 Gems of Sacred Song. Sabbath Mongs and 


Home Ballads. Piano Acc. Operatic Pearls, 
Popular Songs, Quartettes, Duets, Trios, &c., 
frum the principal Operas, Price of each 
volume, Plain, $2.50; Cloth, $8.0; Cloth, 
full gilt, $4.00. Sold in separate volumea, or 
the set complete, by all Music Dealers, and 
sent, post paid, by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publ:shers, 
277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN T1ms NUMBER, 


NOW O! Nov 
IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Terms of Subscription. 


$2.50 a year, in advance; 8 coples, $6.50 ; 
5 copies, $10; 10 copies, $20, and an extra 


l copy gratis. 
rice to Clergymen and Teachers, 82 per 

rar. 

Bingle copies, 25 centa. 

The Riverside and Putnam’s ine 
($4 per annum) sent to one address for $5.50. 

The Riverside and The Nursery (a maga- 
zine for youngest readers, 81.50 per annum) 
sent to one address for $3. 

Hample copies sent on receipt of 20 centa. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 459 Broome St., New York. 
cCanvassers wanted at once. 


Heleetic Medical College 


OF PENNS YIVANTZTA.. 


In Preference to all other Methods 
Well informed teachers invariably nae that 
Standard Work, 


RIOHARDSON'S NEW METHOD. 


Complete in every department—satisfac- 
tory in every particular It only requires 
an examination to convince any ono that no 
otber book approaches its excellence. Pr. ce, 
$3.76, mailed post paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

277 5 struet, Boston. 

O. H. DITSON & CO, 

- 711 Broadway, New York. 


This College Holds Three Sessions each Year. 


The First Session commences October 8th, and continues until the ond of January. 
The Second Session, commencing February lat, continues until the beginning of May. 
The Third Session continues through the summer months. i 
It bas an able corps of twelve Professors, and every depertment of Medicine and Surgery 
is thoroughly taught. 
FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 


Jossrs Sites, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Hexry HolLZN BARE, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
Joszr l'. Firer, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

Joan Bucnanan, M.D., Professor of Surgery and Institutes of Medicine. 
WILLIAM CLARK, M.D., Professor of Practice of Medicine. 

Epwarv Dows, M.D., Professor of betta pds and Comparative Anatomy. 
Evie Jun ER, M.D., Professor of Physiology and Microscopie Austomy. 
Lewis A. Haris, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System. 

A. Rittsnnovse, M.D., Professor of Special Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL D., Lecturer ou Medical Jurisprudence. 

James Cocurax, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

L. D. McMicuagt, M.D., Demonstrator of Surgical Anatomy. 


Spleod-d Horpita) and Clinical Instruction is afforded. Free tickets to all our City 
Hospitals are provided. Dissccting material abundant at a nominal coat. 

Porpetual Scholarships are sold for 860; no other expenses. 

Yor particulara, address, JOSEPH SITES, M.D., Dean, Sixth and Cal- 
low lal!) Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL JOURNAL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Published Monthly. Pages 48. Price $2 per Annum. 


The most original and progressive Medical Journal in the United States. All articles 
original, thoroughly practical. Splendid indacements to subscribers for 1863. Premium 
engravings, valued at $8, given to each subscriber. Specimen copy sent free. 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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DEMOREST8S 
MoxTRLT MAGAZINE. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1868. 


As we are now closing the present year, 
we consider it a proper time to say a few 
words to our readers concerning what we 
have done, and more of what we propose 
to do in the future. 


We think all will agree that whatever 
promises we made at the commencement 
of the present volume have been abund- 
antly kept. Letters from all parts of the 
country have constantly assured us of the 
high satiefaction experienced by our sub- 
scribers; and the regular and rapid increase 
of our already large subscription list—this 
in the face of a somewhat depressed finan- 
cial condition of the country at large— 
affords flattering and undeniable evidence 
of the firm hold which the Magazine has 
obtained in the good graces of the public 
and the affections of families. 


During the coming year, we purpose to 
make our great specialty of FasHions more 
full and complete than ever. In addition 
to our original Colored Steel Plate, we 
shall add large plates every month, of 
Cloaks, Walking-Costumes, Bonnets, or 
whatever may be the most interesting 
fashionable features for the month. 


The smaller illustrations of dress. head- 
dresses, trimmings, needle-work, jewelry, 
fancy articles, and the like, will be con- 
tinned with greater profusion than ever; 
and the descriptions, instructions, explana- 
tions, ete., always made full, complete, and 
practical. 


The Fashion Department of this Maga- 
zine has always been unrivaled, its infor- 
mation not being confined to mere deecrip- 
tions of dress, bnt embracing constant and 
valuable hints to mothers, to dressmakera, 
and to ladies who take charge of their own 
wardrobes, and to persons generally who 
wish to keep au courant of the changes 
which constantly occur in tbe world of 
fashion, society, and intelligence. 


In the Literary, Musical, Houschold, and 
other Departments of the Magazine, we 
challenge comparison with any other 
periodical, while there are many features 
which are exclusive with us; and are made 
highly interesting by being liberally illus- 
trated and intelligently and exhaustively 
treated. 


To our Fashion and other illustrations. il- 
lustrated poems. and the like, we have lately 
added Illustrated Sketches of Fashionable 
Life, in which the faults and follies of the 
day have been excellently hit off by a 
graphic pen and pencil. These will be con- 
tinued at intervals, alternating with poetic 
eketches of the same character, and with 
the lively and sparkling efforts of well- 
known writers, whose most brilliant fancies 
will find their appropriate medium through 
our columne. 


The Work- Basket,“ an Illustrated Art 
column, and American Etiquette,“ have 
been among the new features of the past 
year. These will be continued, with other 
attractions, some completed, and others in 
preparation, for the New Year, 1968. 


Try, ladies, just once. You can do any- 
thing, and we know perfectly well that you 
will accomplish our wishes in time; but 
why not make the effort at once? 

Yearly, $8, with a preminm to each snb- 
scriber. Do not fail to consult our exten- 
sive list of valuable premiuma, remember- 
ing that we are offering a new Wheeler and 
Wilson Sewing Machine for only twenty 
subscribers, besides the very desirable 
premiums to each. 


> 
4 oo — 
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Persons desiring to form clubs will be fur- 
nished with a specimen copy of DEMOREST’s 
MoxTEHLY, and a number of prospectuses 
for distribution, for 15 cents. 


For Book Premiums, ses page 379. 


NEW AND SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


Two SUBSCRIBERS AT $8 Each. — One 
pair of Silver Plated Butter Knives, the 
newest patterns, and the best article of 
plated ware manufactured, value $2; a 
Lady's Memorandum Book and Card Case, 


combined, in Turkey morocco; package of. 


French Imperial Note Paper, 100 sheets, 
and envelopes to match. 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS aT $3 Each. Por- 
trait, in oll, of Abraham Lincoln, 153 
inches, by 123¢ inches. This is a faithful 
likeness of our late President, and but a 
few hundred copies were printed. 


Frvs SUBSCRIBERS aT $8 EAch. Carving 
Knife and Fork, ivory handle, the best 
article of Rogers’ celebrated Cutlery, 
value $4. 


SEVEN SUBSCRIBERS aT $3 Eacu.—Twelve 
Silver Plated Tea Spoons, the newest pat- 
tern, and the best article of plated ware 
manufactured, value $7. 

TEN SUBSCRIBERS aT $3 Eacn.—Twelve 
Dessert or Tea Knives, ivory handles, the 
best article of Rogers' celebrated Cutlery, 
value $9. 

THIRTEEN SUBSCRIBERS AT $8 Eacn.— 
Twelve Silver Plated Dessert Forks, the 
newest pattern, and the best article manu- 
factured, valne $11. 

FOURTEEN SUBSCRIBERS Ar $8 Eacn.— 
Twelve Dinner Knives, ivory handles, the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 
value $18; or twelve Silver Plated Dining 
Forks, or twelve Silver Plated Table 
Spoons, the newest pattern, and the best 
articles manufactured, valued at $13 each 
set. 


THIRTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS aT $3 EAcn. 
Twelve Sterling Silver Tea Spoons, extra 
heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value $33. 

Fial Croquet.—We will send, as a 
premium, a complete set of Field Croquet 
for any number of subscribers, from ten 
up to forty, at $8 each, the sets range in 
value from $7 to $29. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS FOR 


CLUBBING. 

LOW RATES TO CLUB SUBSCRIBERS. 
Club of 2 for one ar $ 5 50 
Club of 3 MOT ee 7 50 
Club of 5 fee toned abe 12 00 


Club of 10 (and one to the getter-up) 24 00 


No premiums can be given to subscribers 
at these rates, but an extra copy will be 
sent, without charge, to the getter-up of a 
club of ten subscribers for $24. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST FOR 1867-8. 


One of the following valuable Premiums 
is sent to each and every 


YEARLY 6UBSCRIBER, 


whether single or in clubs, who pays three 
dollars for the Magazine: 

Firet.—A package of fine stationery, in- 
cluding two sizes of note paper, and 
envelopes to correspond, both stamped 
in color, with the initial letters from A 
to Z, so that subscribers can select what 
letter they require. All ladies require 
stationery, and this being of the best 
quality and fashionably initialed, can not 
fail to prove welcome and attractive. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


ru 


Second.—Any four pieces of music select- 
ed from our published let in the November 
Magazine. 


Third.—A large and fine photographic 
portrait of Mr. or Mme. Demorest, on an 
eight-by-ten card-board, ready for framing. 


Fourth.—A package of Mme. Demorest’s 
celebrated “diamond” needles. 


Fifth.—A package of Mme. Demorest's 
Lily Bloom or Roseate Bloom for the com- 
plexion, or an everlasting perfume packet. 


Sizth.—The Children's Dress Chart. 


Seventh.—One dozen of Stimpson's very 
superior pens. 
Kighth.—The Family Letter Scale. 


Ninth.—A package of fine Visiting Cards, 
with your name, in a case. 


Tenth.—A Pocket Diary for 1868. 


Either of these premiums will be sent 
promptly on receipt of subscribers’ names, 
with three dollars for one year, commenc- 
ing with any namber. 


To any person sending two enbserip- 
tions for one year, at $3 each, will be sent 
either of the following premiums (besides 
either of the first premiums to each sub- 
scriber), a morocco and gilt edge Photo- 
graphic Album, for holding twenty-four 
pictures; or Jenny June's valuable Cook 
Book, or the First Volume of Demorest's 
Young America,“ elegantly bound. 


Or, to two subscribers clubbing together, 
and each paying $8 for one year, to doth 
will be sent either Mme. Demorest's Lady's 
Dress Chart, or a set of Drees-Loopers, in 
addition to either of the first premiums to 
both. 


For a club of three subscribers to the 
Monthly, at $3 each, besides the first 
premium to each subscriber, to the getter- 
up of the club either of the following 
premiums: a superb Photographic Album; 
or Peterson's Lady's Friend, for one year; 


or a Lady's Companion, in morocco case, · 


containing numerous work-basket utensils, 
etc.; or a Morocco Reticule; or our Self- 
Tucking Attachment for Sewing Machines. 


For four subscribers, at $3 each. Harper's 
Magazine, or Godey's Lady's Book, or 
Allanlic Monthly, for one year; or a Ma- 
hogany Writing Desk; or a $5 Photo- 
graphic Album; or a Lady's Companion, 
ornamented, Turkey morocco, with draw- 
ers, and beautifal farnishings, etc.; or an 
elegant Reticule. 


For five subscribers, a $6 oblong Photo- 
graph Album; or a $6 Music-Box; or one 
of Ives’ Patent Kerosene Lamps for the 
hall or table, with either globe or shade. 


For six subscribers, a large Photograph 
Album, for holding one hundred pictures; 
or a Lady's Companion and Dressing Case 
combined, in Turkey morocco, with ele- 
gant furnishings, worth $10; or a large 
Mahogany Writing Desk. 


For eight subscribers,a Universal Clothes 
Wringer, price, $8 50. 


For ten subscribers, at $3 cach, Web- 
ster’s large Unabridged Dictionary, pic- 
torial edition, with fifteen hundred engrav- 
ings. Every family should possess this 
most indispensable work—price, $12. Or 
a beautiful $12 Music Box; or a Photo- 
graph Album, as large as a family Bible, 
for holding two hundred pictures, elegantly 
bound; or a magnificent Family Bible. 


A large number of these Premiume are 
sent by mail, postage-paid; those not ad- 
mitted into the mails are sent by express. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUMS. 


For Twenty Subscribers to DEMORES? 8 
MONTHLY, at $8 each, requiring only $60, 
will be sent a new 
WHEELER & WrLson Sewa MACHINE, 

Price, $55. 

Any of the higher priced Machines may be 
had bt sending the difference in money. 
Fur Thirty Subscribers, one of Carhart 

& Needham's beautiful Melodeons, rose- 

wood case, scroll legs, price $70. 

For Sixty Subscribers, a beautiful Parlor 
Melodeon, piano style, five octaves; or in 
walnut case, Parlor Organ, double set of 
reeds, p-‘ce of each, $150. 

For One Hundred Subscribers, a splen- 
did Parlor Organ, rosewood, paneled and 
carved case, double reeds, and two stops, 
price $200. 

For Two Hundred Subecribers, a new 
Piano, worth $400. 

All the above Subscribers will be entitled 
to either of the first premiums. 


Subscriptions to either Arthur's Maga- 
zine, Peterson's, Ladies Friend, Our Young 
Folks, or the Phrenological Journal, will 
be received as equivalent to subscriptions 
for the Monraty for any of the premiums, 
provided the amount of $3 Is sent for each; 
or the Atlantic Monthly at 34. 


Two subscriptions to DAO STS To 
Amenica, at $1 50, will count as one for 
the MONTHLY. 


Subecriptions may be sent as fast as pro- 
cured, and they will be credited as if sent 
altogether, to commence with any number 
and to any address. Persons failing to get 
the requisite number of subscribers, may 
select ary of the lesser premiums. 


By a special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, ve are enabled to furnish DEMO- 
nest’s MonTaLy and Goode s Lady's Book, 
one year, for $5 50, with one of our first 
premiums. 


Demorest’s MONTHLY and Pterson's, 
the Ladies’ Friend, or Arthur's Magazine, 
for one year, $4 50, with one of our first 
premiums, 

Demonesr’s MONTHLY, and Merry's 
Museum, or Working Farmer, one year, 
$3 75, with one of our first premiums, 

Demonest's MONTHLY, and DEMOREST'S 
Younoe AMERICA, one year, $4. 

The pcstage on this Magazine to yearly 
subscribers is only one cent each number, 
to be paid quarteriy, in advance. In addi- 
tion to the yearly subscription, Canada 
subsecribirs must incioss twelve cents for 
United States postage to the lines. Sub- 
scribers always secure it by mail several 
days in advance of transient purchasers, 
Those whose subscriptions expire, should 
renew them at once, as the Magazine is 
never sent beyond the time paid for. 


FORM OF AN ORDER. 


You will please send me your Monthy for 
one Year.commencing with the . . 
Number ; for which I inclose three dollare. 

And oblige yours, 

Do not fail to give your full address. 

Inclose the amount in United States, or 
National Bank Bills, a bank draft, or U. 8. 
Postal Order. 

Be particular in giving fall address of 
each subscriber. 

Address, 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


Send a stamp for our Annual Circular 


with fuil details, for which we have not /i\ 


space here. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Sent prepaid by first Post,” at prices annexed. 


A List ef Werks 


BY 


Samuel R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 


The following List, embraces most of our Books, save private Medical Works 
contained in our “Sesciat List,” and those on PHONOGRAPHY, which are 
given in separate Catalogues, sent on receipt of stamp. Copies of these Works 
will be sent by Return Fost, on receipt of price. Address as above. 


— — — 


WORKS 


Annual of Phrenology and 
Ehysognony for 1867, By S. R. Woils. 
Fifty illustrations ...... r 20 cts. 


American Phrenological Jour 
nal, A han. semely illustrated mon hly. 
Edited by S. R. Welle, a Year... ecco... $3 


Combe’s Lectures on Phreno- 
. logy. A complete course. in muslin...1 75 


Combes Moral Philosophy a or 
the Duties of Man. New Ed. revised an 
enlarged. Geo. Como 6175 


Ohart for Recording various 
Developments: Designed ior Phrenolo- 
s ‘ 


e „% %% „% „ „% see 6 „ „%%% %% . AOC, 


Constitution of Man. By Geo. 
Combe. Authorized Ed. Illustrations. . 61 75 


Complete Works of Dr. Gall on 
Phrenology, 6 vuis., (Very soarce,) not. . 613 


Deſenee of Phrenology; A:gu- 
mouts and Testimony. By r ..$1 50 


Domestie Life, Thoughts n 
its Concord and Discord. By N. Sizer,. 20. 


Education Complete. Embraci 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Solſ- Cu 
emaory;, One large vol. By Fow- 


err. %%% % „%%% %% %% „%% 99 9 . 2400 


Education, founded on the Na- 
ture of Men. ByDr.Spurzheim Muslin, 1 30 


Illustratad Chart of Physiog- 
nomy, in map form, 


© „% @8 ceseeteaenese 


Matrimony, or, Phrenology and Phy- 
stulogy applied to the Selection of Congenia! 
companions for . By Fowler... . 300. 


ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Memory and Intellectual Ime 
provenient ; applied to Self-Education,..1 50 


Mental Science, Lectures on, 
accoriing tu the alga sd of Phreno. gy. 
By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Muslin,.......04 


New Physiognomy, or, Signs of 
Character—As manitested through 'i empeora- 
ment and External Forns, and especially in 
Inn Human Face Divine. with more t 
1.000 illustrations By S. R. Wells, Editor 
Phrenvloxical Journal. In one large volume, 
huudsomely hound. In masiin,........5 
Heavy calf, with marbled edges, ...,....8 00 
Turkey morocco. fall gilt,.............-10 00 

The Treatise of MR. WELLS, which is admir- 
ably printed, and profusely illust ated. is prob- 
ably the most complete Hand- Huck upou the 
subject in the laugungo.— N. Y. Trib 


une. 

Phrenology Proved, [Illustrated 
and Applied, Thirty-seventh edition. A 
standard work on the Science, muslin,...175 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. 
By Rev. Jouu Pierpunt,...... e 200 


Phrenological Guide. Designed 


lor Cases Use ui Siudents,.....esoooessesoes 


Phrenological Bust, Designed es- 
pocialty fur Learners, showing the exact lo- 
cation of all the Organs of the Brain folly 
developed. Price, including box for packing 
(Not muilable),........... e . 175 


Phrenological Specimens for 
Socicties unt Private Cabmels. 40 casts 


net, (hot maileble,)..........- 9 . 40 00 
Self- Culture and Perfection of 
Character. Musliu G— 130 


Self-Instructor in Phrenolegy 
and Physiology. Illustrated with one hun- 
dred engravings. Paper... 06. 
The same in muslin, eeoeeeneeeoeeaereeaee ic. 


HYDROPATHY; OR, WATER CURE. 


Accidents and Emergen cies. By 
Alfred Smee. Notes by Trall. Ilustrated,25c. 


Children, their Hydropathic Manage- 
ment in Health and Dr. Shew, 1 75 


Consumption, ite Causes, Prevention 
and Cure. By Dr. Shew. Muslin,......130 


Cook Book, Hydropathie. With 
Now Recipes. Illustrated. By Dr. Trall, 1 50 


Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, incld’g Diphtneria. By Dr.Trali, 23c. 


Domestic Practice of Hydro- 
pathy, with 15 engraved illustrations of im- 
portant subjects. By E Johnson, M. D. 120 0 


Family Physician, Hydropa- 
thic. By Dr. Shew.a large and valuable 
d+ had home practice. Profusely Hive. 


e % % %%% „„ „„ „%% „% „ „„ „ „„ 66 „ „ „% SF Beee 


Hydropathy, or, Water-Cure. Prin- 
Tipies ud Motes of Treatment. Drew. 150 


Hiydropathy for the People. 
With oneervations on Drugs, Diet, Air, and 
Exercises. Notes by Dr. Trall,..........1 36 


Midwifery and the Diseases of 
Women. A practical work. By Dr.Shew, 175 


Philosophy of Water-Cure. By 
J. Balbirnie, M.D. A work for beginners, 50c 


Practice of Water Cure, By Dra. 
wilco and Gully. A handy popular 


2 2 „ „„ „„ 6 „%% % % %%% % „% „% „%%% „% „ „„ „ „ 


Mydropathic Encyclopedia: i- 
lustrated. A plete System of Hydro- 
thy and Hygiene, embracing Anatumy, il- 
ustrated ; Physiology of the Human 71 
Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of 
ealth; Dietetice and Cookery ; Theory 
and Practice of Treatment ; Special Patho- 
logy and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the 
Nui ure. Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
ot all known ; Application to Gur- 
gical Diseases and to Hy Ma agg to Mid- 
wifery and tho Nursery. Wit tee Hun- 
dred Engravings, and nearly One Thousand 
Pages, including a Gloseary, Table of Con- 
tents, and Index, complete. By R. T. Trajl. 
U. D., 2362 „6 „604 %%% o ‚—f—f e 4 30 
Of all the numerous publications which have 
attained such a wide popularity. as issued by 
FowLER & WELLS, none are more 
adapted to general utility than this rich, com- 
pre 1ensive, and well-arranged Encycl — 
F. Tribune 
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PASOS; AN ex un uf the C e 

and Termiustious of Various Ohronie Die 
eases, By Dr. J. M. Gully. An aportant 
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Water and Vegetable Diet in 
Scrofal cer, Asthma, etc. By Dr. 
Lamb. Notes by Dr. Shew Muslin, .. 1 50 


Water-Cure in Every Known 
Disease. By J. M. Raumes Muslin,...1 50 


work on 


Water-Cure nal. AP . 
el an Maslin, oS 


Aleoholic Controversy, A Review 
of the Westminster Review on the Physiolog- 
foal Frers of Teetotalism. By Dr. Trall, 306. 


Anatomical and Physiological 
Plates. These Plates were arranged ex- 
pressi? for Lecturers on Health, Physiolegy, 
-By R. T. Trail M.D.. of the Now 
York Hydropatbic Colleg . They are siz in 
the normal position 

he intemal 
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magnified illustrations of the organs of the 
special senses, and a view of the principal 
nerver, 5 muscles, ete. For 

pular instruction, for families. schools, and 
or professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to anything ot the kind hereto- 
fore p iblished, as they are more complete 
and perfect in artistic dentgn and finish. 
Price for the set, fully colored, backed and 
mounted on rollers, (Not mailable),...20 00 


Combe’s Physiology, applied to the 
. Impruvement of Mental and Physical Edu- 
cation Notes by Fowler. Muslin,....1 75 


estion, Physiolo of. 
riucipies of Dictutics. By Dr. Combe, 


Family Gymnasium. With nume- 
rous nlustrations ; containing the most ini- 
rtant methed o applying Gymnastic, Ca- 

istha: ic. Kinesipathic, and Vocal exercises 

tu the development of the bodily organs, the 
invigoration of their functions, the preserva- 
tien of health, and cure uf diseases and defor- 
mities By R. T. Trall, M. D . 1 73 


Family Dentist, A Popular Treatise 
on the Teeth. By B. C. Warner, M. D., 1 50 


Food and Diet, containing an Analy- 
sis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Dr. 
J. Pereira. Edited by Dr. Leos 173 


Fruits and Farinacea the Pro- 
per bowi of Man. With Notes and engraved 
55 By R. T. Trall, M. D. Mor 
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50c. 
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its Right Management 
in Speaking and on „ 500. 


Hereditary Descent, its Laws and 
Facts applied to Human Improvement, 1 50 


Infancy. or, the Physiol and Moral 
Management of Children. Illustrated. R 
Dr. oe mus i Ir | 


Human V 


Natural Laws of Mian. By 
Spurzheim. A good work 


Philosophy ot Sacred History, 
considered in relation to Human Aliment and 
the Wines ef Scripture. By Sylvester Gra- 
ham SEEE „ „ „ %% „% „% „% „% „„ „%% „%„% „ „%% „% „%%„%ꝙ¶4% , „„ „„ „„ ee 330 

Physiol Animal and Men» 
Adele Te Health of Body and Power of 
Mind. By Fowler. musiin,.... .......150 


nd Temperate Life, with 
a ager T aate NGOS by Leuig rk 
naro,...- 6 % %¶ SSCHeSSHeeBeaseeHrese ee eo 


The Science of Human Life. by 
Sylvester Graham, M.D. With a Portrait 
aud Biographical sketch of tho Author,. .3 50 


Tea and Coffee, their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Mural effects. By Alcott, .25e, 


Teeth, thvir Stractnre, Discases and Ma. 
nagement, with Engravings,.............25¢° 


Dr. 
730. 


Special List. We have, in addition to 
the abuve, Private Medical Works and Trea- 
tises on subjects which,although not adapted 
to general circulation, are invaluable to 
those who need them. This Special List 
will be sent on pre-paid application. 
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Aims and Aids for Girls and 
Young Women. By Rev. G. S. Weaver, 1 23 


JEsop’s Fables. People’s edition, 
beautifully Mlustrated .... I 00 


Chemist applied to rhysiol Ag- 
e 8 By Liebis’ 30. 


Frait Culture for the Million, 
or, Hand-Book for the Cultivation and Ma- 
nagemeout of Fruit Trees. Illustrated with 
Ninety Engravings. By Thomas Gregg. 
muslin, ...... 2 „» E e e e e e b l 0 


Father Mathew, the Temper- 
ance Apostle, Portrait, Character, and Hio- 
graphy. By 8. R. Well. . . . 18c. 


Human Rights, and their Poli- 
tical Guarunties. By Judge Hurlbut, . . 1 50 


Home for All. The Gravel Wall, a 
New. Cheap, and Superior Mode of Buitd- 
ing, with Engravinss. Plans. Views, etc., 1 50 

Hopes and Helps for the Young 
ot both sexes. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. An 
excellent work. mus. inn 9 . 224130 

Horace Mann's Works, his Leo - 
tures on varions subjects, comprising xay 
of his beat addresses, with portrait... 1 

Immortality Triumphant. The 
Existence of a Gad, with the Evidence. Ry 
Rev. J B. Duda. muslin.. ... ecto @er08008 1 


Movement-Cure, Embracing the 
History and Philosophy of this System of 
Medical Treatment. Illustrated, By G. H. 
Taylor, M 


Notes on Beauty., Vigor and Do- 
velopment. II. ustru tell. Q . 30. 


Physical Perfection, or, the Philo- 
sophy of Humun Beauty: showing how to 
Acquire and Re: ain Bodily Symmetry, Health 
and Vigor: Secure Long Life, and avoid the 
Infirmities and Deformities of Age. An ox- 
cellent work. By D. H. Jacques,....... 175 


Saving and Wasting, or, Domestic 
Economy Ilustrated. By Suiun Robinson, | 30 
Three Hours? School a Day. 


Useful for Parents and Teachers, ....... 1 30 


The Christian Household, em- 
braci the Christian Home—Husband 
Wife, Father, Mother. Child, Brothor. and 
Sister. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Read it, 1 00 

The ht Word in the Right 
Place; a Pocket Dictionary of Synonyus, 
Technical Terms, Abbreviations, Foreign 
Phrases, ote., .... „ 

Ways of Life, the Right Way and the 

tong Way. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Aca 
ital work. muslity,..........00.c8.05 — . 1 

Weaver's Werks tor the Young. 
Cumprising, tie and Helps.“ Aung 
and Aids,” and Ways of Life,“. . 
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NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


How to Write, A 
Composition and Letter-Wni ing. Invalu- 
able to the young, ........... 75c. 


How to Talk, A Pocket Manual of 
Cunversation and Debate, with more than 
Five Hundred Common Mistakes in Speak- 
ng ee 6% %% 6% %%% „% % % % % % „ee „„ Oteto 


How to Behave, A Pocket Mannal of 
Republican Etiquette and Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating 
Societies and Deliberative Assembiies, .75e. 


How to do Business, A Pocket 
Manual of Practical Affairs, and a Guide to 
Success in Life, with a Collection of l 
and Conimercial Forms. Suitable fer all. 75c, 


Hand-Books for Home Im- 
ruvement (Educational) ; 
Huw to Write.” : How to Ta 

to Behave,” and How to do Business,” in 
one large volume. Indispensable... ....3 25 
(More than 100.000 aopies of this work have 
been sold A capital Book for Agents.) 
ural Manuals, comprising “The 
House,” The Farm “ The Garia 
“ Domestic Animals. 
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In one large vol., 223 


Pocket Manna! of | Libra 
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Pres e tc F 
sycholegy. Comprising tc Philosop 
Mesmerism, Clairvoyance. ann Mental Elec- 
tricity; Fascination, or the Power of Charm- 
ing; The Macrocosm, or the World nae; 
Electneal Psychology, the Doctrine of Im- 
reasions; The Science of the Soul. treated 
hysiologically and Philosoplucally. Com- 
plete in one illustrated vol. 83 


The Emphatic lott, or, the 
New T ent in Greek, vith a Literal 
Interlinear Translation, an’? a new Vermon 
in English. An interestiug and valuable 


work. Plain,..... ases . 400 
In Fine Binding... 2200 


The book furnist.es evidence of purposed faitl> 
fulness, more than usual Schal bra and re 


markable orar 5 1 canno 10 to do 
an importan one who wish bereme 
better acquainted . with the revesled will of 9285 


For these reasons I wish the enterprise of 

lishing the work great success. — From Tu 

ARMITAGE, D D., Pastor af the FV Avenue 
Caurch, New York. s 
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Will contain everything new and useful, with illustrations, relating to 


= ` ETENOLOGY, 


| The Natural History of Man, now attracting much attention in the Old | 
World ; and we shall record, in this JOURNAL, what may be developed 
concerning different Races, Nations, and Tribes of Men. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


| in which the functions of the body, such as Heart, Lungs, Stomach, | 
Bones, Muscles, including the Nervous System—their ‘‘ Uses and Abuses” 
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— will be amply illustrated and described in a popular manner ; 


PHRENOLOGY, 


in its application to all the various interests of the Human Race, includ- 
ing man’s Intellectual, Social, and Moral Nature, and how to improve it. 
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REV. DE. BOND. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


with the SIGNS or CHARACTER, AND How TO Reap THEM,“ on scientific 
principles, with numerous portraits of remarkable persons, will be given. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 


or the Science of the Soul,” including Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his 
relations not only to this life, but to the life to come, will be elucidated. 
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Mau, know thyself. All priedom centers there ; 
To nouo man seems ign: le, but to man.— Young. 


EARL OF DERBY AND LORD STANLEY, 
FATHER AND SON IN WHE ENGLISH MINISTRY. 


— — 


Tue House of Su: ley, according to a 
recent English auti" +, is “perhaps the 
greatest among ow Pa ‘rliamentary fami- 
lies, the only one w :ẹ modern days 
has seated f Asan 
time in th Athen. * 

Tt 349 not only one of the most influen- 

tial, but one of the oldest English noble 
families, dating back through a perfeetly 
clear record to Sir Johu Stanley, who 
was born in the year 1354. By a fur- 
ter ascent, reasonably valid in appear- 
ance, the family is traced to Adam de 
Audley, who was lord of Reveney, in 
Cumberland, in the reign of Henry I. 
(a.D. 1100-1135), and whose grandsin, 
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EARL OF DERBY/ | 


William, becoming lord of the manor of 
Stoneleigh or Stanleigh, in Staffordshire, 
adopted from it, after the ancient fash- 
ion, the name of Stanley. 

The history of the family affords many 
curious confirmations of the doctrine of 
persistent hereditary transmission of men- 
tal qualities. For instance, the Sir John 
Stanley already referred to, who lived 
five hundred years ago, was “a cool, 
shrewd, and efficient man”—a descrip- 
a wholly applicable both to the pres- 
ei Earl of Derby and his son, Lord 
Stadey. This Sir John was, at different 
time lord deputy, lord justice, and lord 


A ek 


—. * 
LORD STANLEY. 


when the “royalty” was sold to the Brit- 
ish crown for $350,000. It was Thomas 
Lord Stanley, a great-great-grandson of 
Sir John, and son of the first Lord Stan- 
ley, who with his brother William de- 
serted Richard the Third at Bosworth 
Field, with 8,000 men, decided the battle 
for Henry Earl of Richmond, and with 
his own hand crowned the victor on the 
battle-field, thus changing the succession 
of the English crown. Henry soon cre- 
ated Stanley earl of Derby, made him 
lord steward and lord high constable, 
and gave him immenee estates. Indeed, 
the new earl was almost the only En- 
glish baron who had passed through the 
furious and bloody wars of the Roses, 
with advantage both to his position and 
property. The names of about thirty 
different estates are on record as having 
been granted to this shrewd earl, after 
the battle of Stoke alone—two years la- 
ter than Bosworth Field. 
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and manly in public action, is n t= + vad The Eari, however, possesses other good 
2 e 2 5 wy. “gee 312 a = 2 
and philosophical as his son, Ly a Willies bestdes those of a purty leader; and 


. were heen 


2 —— 


It was a Stanley who drove the Scots 
out of their strong position at Flodden 


by the tormenting fire of his archers; is a politician rather than a rd ne me j du 


ne 2 LESA 


ml 2: 


i atriot; , - |i „hose publlc Cupo p MCUs Hovi 

and who, according to Sir Walter Scott, 5 1 a Hen fates i. 7 meet 0 eet 5 tbey become pecu- 
received part of the dying exhortation of | entitled to 115 NV nee he is | harly meritorious. These are, genuine love of 
the brave but wicked Lord Marmion: excellent measures. He was, ere i: many | literature, and great ability as a classical | 
“ Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” | liant, and effective advocate} a p.» I, bril- scholar. The Earl, some years ago, oe 

Were the last worda of Mannion. Emancipation and reform ;, of .,. ( «tholic | privately, a number of remarkably ee ~ 

The English authority already quoted great contest of 183% 3, wha wa: on the Spite V 1 es | 
remarks, in a subsequent place: “The those days eng tel in Violag sing. abats ömer's “nablishey, 2 ave re ee . r 


Stanleys continued under the Tudors 


with O’Conneli and Shiel, te forme” a whom 


seems to have hated him pitterly. :. con- 
what they had been under the Plantage- ferred upon him the ugly nckname ` Scor- | summary encomium of his scholarship : b 
nets—a powerful, efficient race, greatly | pion Stanley.” His Colona) Secretar: -nip in “The Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
beloved by their immediate followers | 1833 was accepted on pUrigse to acs aplish | ford” (for the Earl holds that partly literary, 


and neighborhood, but with an instinct 
which their friends called foresight and 
their enemies faithlessness. 

The present and the fourteenth Earl of 
Derby is Edward Geoffrey Smith Stan- 


the emancipation of the siyoeg in ti. British 
West Indies, and it was Jone accor ingly. 
During his first premiers. ip som“ ~-lutary 
measures of reformation wee accomi shed in 
the English Court of Chantry, and « was at 


partly ecclesiastical, and partly political office) . 
“not long ago established a pecuiiar e im to 
the highest academical dignity of the « .untry 
by addressing the heir apparent in an «ration 
of the purest Latinity; and he ha. now 
crowned a career of daring, if not su cessful 


e Y E oait ters: : . ` 
ley. The name Smith, by the way, was diale, Or evur anderiniding” wa. estab- | statesmanship, of splendid eloquence, nd of 
lished between the Fnansh oua « Hog 


adopted in addition to his own by James, 
twelfth earl, upon marrying the heiress 
of one Hugh Smith, who was rich. 


EARL OF DERBY. 

The EARL oF DERBY was born March 29, 
1799, being therefore sixty-cight. He studied 
at Eton, and afterward at Oxford, where he 
gave early proof of the same classical scholar- 
ship, so ably exemplified in his translation of 
Homer, by taking the Chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse. He very soon entered upon what 
may be called his hereditary career as a ruler 
of England, entering the House of Commons 
in 1821, as member for Stockbridge. He 
was, until 1833, known as Mr. Stanley, his 
grandfather being Earl of Derby, his father 
having the “courtesy title” of Lord Stanley, 
and the grandsons of peers being obliged to 
support life without any extra “handle” to 
their names. 

From 1821 until now—for forty-six years— 
almost half a century— this strong and labori- 
ous party leader has been a vigorous and busy 
politician. He has sometimes been out of office 
and of Parliament, and sometimes in; but he 


has always been influential from the very first, 


and for the last quarter of a century may be 
considered as having: been the chief leader 
among the English Conservative or Tory party. 

His very first speech, though only on a 
question about gas-light in Manchester, was so 
able as to call forth the praise of the celebrated 
Sir James Mackintosh, and he at once took 
high rank as a ready and powerful debater. His 
first office was that of Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, in the administration of Mr. Canning, 
and he has at various subsequent times been 
Secretary for Ireland, Colonial Secretary, and 
thrice Prime Minister. His premierships were 
from February, 1852, for ten months only; 
during another pcriod of not far from the same 
length, in 1858-9; and thirdly, for the yet un- 


ernments, which was sealed by a kist ot Queen 
Victoria upon the check of the Empe or Napo- 
leon, and which has kept the two go ` -rnments 
quite closely connected ever since. During 
his second premiership, again, he bre ight for- 
ward a scheme for further political r-torm, but 
without success. 


“The present Earl, says our E..zlish au- 
thority, speaking of the family tendency to 
keep on the wind side, which has made them 
rich and powerful ever since Boswe rth—* has 
the hereditary failing, and more than the hered- 
itary strength, having, after jumping on a 
table” (in 1832), “to protest against taxes, till 
the Reform Bill was passed, gone over to the 
Conservative side, and risen to its lead. He 
and his son, Lord Stanley—Whig in opinion, 
Tory Cabinet Minister, in fact—have rebuilt 
the political influence lost with the execution 
of the seventh Earl” (by Cromwell in 1651, af- 
ter the battle of Worcester), “and maintain 
to the full that respect and affection from their 
tenantry, which, save to that one man” (viz., 
the executed Earl), “have never failed.” 

The physiognomy of the Earl of Derby. as 
will at once be seen on examining our engrav- 
ing, isa truly British one, but it would much 
sooner be taken for the face and figure of some 
energetic and successful capitalist and manu- 
facturer, who had begun life without a ceni, 
than for that of a man of vast herge- 
wealth, and one of the very oldest und r.ost 
aristocratic English families. The large rain, 
massive intellectual lobe, full propellin: pow- 
ers, strong and active combativers, and 
the density, firmness, and tenacity f ihe 
whole physical structure, exactly it Lord 
Derby for the cool, yet fierce and strenuous 
contentions of party politics and Parliament- 
ary debate, where force, fearlessness, stubborn 
perseverance, and unyielding attack and de- 


the highest social distinction, by no me 1 con- 
1 for English literature.” 

nd in g subsequent portion of the same 
article, the Review says, with a very jus: fiable 
pride: 

“ It is honorable to letters, it is hono Die to 
English eduration, that notwithstanding ue in- 
cessant culls of a great station, a great: “tune, 
and a lofty ambition, time reise to Lim to 
complete such a task as the translation +° tho 
Iliad.” 

This praise is high, and well desery: l. It 
is mneh to be desired that elegant scho.irship 
and literary culture might be as higiiy es- | 
teemed and as much sought ĉn by onr own 
public men as by those of England As 
Horace (in substance) remarks on a mt very 
different point, such at:ainments “wou'| pol- 
ish their manners, and keep them from being 
such brutes” as they too frequently are. Men 
like Daniel Webster aud our present Chief 
Justice Chase, it is trne, possess something of 
these good gifts; but in England they are 
rather the rule than the exception. It must be 
confessed that this can mardly be said of our 
own political leaders. < 


LORD S, ANLEY. | 
Epwarp HENRY § arn STANLEY, eldest 
son of the Earl of Do h, nnd who is conuvonly 
known by the court “ Atle of Lord Stanley, is 
perhaps th- her“ digen of the charas- 
teristtæ Wye lisu SATII e + for one trait. 
This is, however, to bis advantagt, ong ita pos 
session is « reproach to his class. It is 2a. Inek 
of blind, une onditional devotion to his “or . 
Lord Stanley is too practical and too tullv 
aware of the spirit of the age, the demands of 
humanity, tie irresistible progress of enliguten- 
ment and of republicanism, and is too conscious 
that these vast forces must be yielded to and 
only guided, rather than stiffly resisted and 
obstinatdly foight, to be a complete represen- 


expired term, which began after the death of | fense, ready common sense and farge intellec- tative the ‘spirit of the English governing 
Lord Palmerston. tual acquirements, form the proper combina- oliggr¢hy. That oligarchy, on its principles, 


Lord Derby, while straightforward, frank, 


tion for a successful leader. 
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good, as the Scriptures command us to 
l { 


—— 


January, 1865, begins an article on the Earl's : 
translation, with the following very handsome 


1868.] 
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resist evil—‘ striving even unto death.“ As a 
class, it has never yielded a privilege or granted 
a liberty either to the “ lower classes” at home 
or to the subjects of the British empire abroad, 
except under the absolute immediate pressure 
of force. From the time when King John 
yielded Magna Charta to the military force of 
his barons, down to to-day, when the English 
Government is yielding the right of peaceable 
meeting by the people in Hyde Park—not be- 
cause it was a right, but because the Govern- 
ment does not dare risk the result of a popular 
uprising—during all those seven centuries the 
- rule of the English governing class has been 
one and the same: never to give up power ex- 
cept before greater brute force. 

Lord Stanley was born July 21, 1826, and is 
therefore in his forty-second year. His school 
training was at Eton and Rugby, and at the 
latter place he undoubtedly felt the influence 
of the clear and powerful common sense and 
kindly piety of Dr. Arnold. He afterward 
graduated at Cambridge, the mathematical 
university—Oxford being reckoned the classi- 
cal one—but apparently not from any prefer- 
ence for mathematical studies, as he took a 
“ first class’—a high graduating achievement 
in classics. 


The better and abler class of young 
English noblemen most commonly find poli- 
tics the best career which is open to 
them. Accordingly, Lord Stanley turned his 
attention in this direction, and made his first 
attempt to enter political life in the spring of 
1848, becoming a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Lancaster. He was beaten, however, 
and without troubling himself much about it, 
he shortly made a voyage to Canada, the 
United States, and the West Indies in company 
with one or two other young men of his own 
class, for the purpose of secing and understand- 
ing the social and political life of the western 
hemisphere. While absent he was elected to 
Parliament for Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn; 
and after taking his seat, showed that he had 
used his recent opportunities well, by making 
a very able speech on the sugarcolonies. Soon 
afterward he made another journey to India, 
to study that portion of the British Empire, 
and while absent, in March, 1852, was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in the first Derby Ministry, of which 
his father was the head. He was again elected 
for Lynn in 1852, and has continued to repre- 
sent that place down to the present time. 
Soon after his re-election, he showed what he 
had been to India for, as he had before shown 
why he went to America, for he soon brought 

a motion before the House, intended to effect 
a a thorough reform in the British government 
of India. 

Both in foreign and in home affairs, although 
nominally a conservative, Lord Stanley had by 
this time shown that as a public man he sought 
in good faith to accomplish good objects for 
good purposes. Accordingly, while laboring 
in Parliament to improve the state of affairs in 
the foreign dependencies of England, he was 
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equally zealous, and was laborious, judicious, 
and useful in aiding the progress of social and 
legal reform at home. He was a vigorous ad- 
vocate of the abolition of the odious and 
oppressive church rates, which extort 
money to support the Church of England 
from those who belong to it and those who do 
not, alike. He was one of the chief laborers in 
the establishment of the English mechanics’ 
institutes and public libraries; and has been a 
good friend to the efforts which have been 
made to improve the means of popular educa- 
tion in England. 

At the death of Sir W. Molesworth in 1855, 
Lord Palmerston offered Lord Stanley the 
position of Colonial Secretary, but being in the 
opposition, Lord Stanley declined, for the sake 
of remaining faithful to his father’s party. 
When, however, the Earl of Derby came into 
power in February, 1858, Lord Stanley ac- 
cepted office under him, and in May became 
president of the Indian “ Board of Control.” 
Under this administration the project of re- 
forming the government of India, which he 
had entertained six years before, was resumed 
and effectively carried forward by the dissolu- 
tion of that vast and unprincipled empire 
within an empire, the East India Company. 


This body, after a wicked, bloody, and rapa- 
cious career of two centuries and a half, gave 
up the ghost in August, 1858, and its vast 
dominions, including by some estimates a 
hundred and twenty millions of inhabitants 
or nearly one-eighth of the population of the 
world—passed under the direct authority of 
the English Government. Upon this change, 
Lord Stanley became Secretary of State for 
India, and remained in that office until June, 
1859, when the Derby Ministry retired. 

Under the hardy leadership of the unprin- 
cipled, but most energetic and intrepid, Mr. 
Disraeli, Lord Stanley has again become a 
member of the English Cabinet, as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. In this post he 
has shown all the mental breadth, vigor and 


conimon sense, good dispositions, practical tact | 


and appreciation of the significance of political 
changes, and national movements generally, 
that have distinguished his previous political 
career, and he is one of the strongest and 
soundest English statesmen at the present day. 
A good instance of his plain, straightforward 
sense was his remark, a little while ago, in 
answer to urgent appeals that Parliament 
should pass resolutions expressing horror, or 
some such feeling, at the death of the fillibuster 
emperor Maximilian. Lord Stanley said he 
saw no propriety in the proposed action, and 
that it would be well for the gentlemen to re- 
member that they were not the Parliament of 
world, but only that of England; which was 
quietly saying, Let us mind our own business. 

Lord Stanley’s steady and reasonable man- 
agement of foreign affairs is in very strong 
contrast with the insincere policy of Lord 
Palmerston; and he is equally prompt and 
wise in supporting the new Reform Bill. This 
measure has been taken up by the Tories, now 


holding office, and made extensive, so that if any 
credit comes from it, the Tories can have it in- 
stead of the opposite or Liberal party, who 
might naturally be expected to be the origina- 
tors of reform measures. This dextrous piece of 
thunder-stealing is Mr. Disraeli’s contrivance, 
and is exceedingly unpopular with the English 
nobility and aristocracy, who, however, do not 
dare prevent it. They may well be disgusted, 
for the Bill will double the number of persons 
entitled to vote at English elections, and is 
therefore an important step forward toward a 
really free government. 

The qualities of Lord Stanley’s mind, and 
the facts of his career hitherto, are such as 
render it extremely probable that he will con- 
tinue to be very prominent and influential in 
shaping the home and foreign policy of Eng- 
land. 

CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 

AOTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


Ir is intended tc treat this subject hypotheti- 
cally; and before developing thus the phreno- 
logical method of analysis, we shall quote from 
Sir William Hamilton the conditions of a per- 
missible hypothesis: An hypothesis is allow- 
able only under certain conditions. Of these, 
the first is that the phenomenon to be ex- 
plained should be found actually to exist.” 
This condition is fufilled, for no one will dis- 
pute that consciousness and mental actions ex- 
ist. “The second condition of a permissible 
hypothesis is, that the phenomena can not be 
explained otherwise than by an hypothesis.” 
Mental manifestations are of such a character 
that they can not be investigated like physical 
phenomena, and metaphysicians have pro- 
mulgated theories for two thousand years con- 
cerning them, and have never yet been able to 
present a theory which would harmonize with 
and explain the phenomena requiring expla- 
nation. “But the necessity of some hypothe- 
sis being conceded, how are we to discrimi- 
nate between a good and a bad, a probable and 
an improbable, hypothesis? The comparative 
excellence of an hypothesis requires in the 
first place that it involve nothing contradic- 
tory, internally or externally, that is, between 
the parts of which it is composed or between 
these and any established truths.” “In the 
second place, an hypothesis is probable in pro- 
portion as the phenomena can be by it more 
completely explained.” In the third place, 
an hypothesis is probable in proportion as it is 
independent of all subsidiary hypotheses.” 

We shall undertake to show that the Phre- 
nological hypothesis complies strictly with 
these conditions, and that if the Copernican hy- 
pothesis is preferable to the Ptolemaic, because 
it harmonizes with, and satisfactorily explains, 
certain physical phenomena, so, likewise, the 
Phrenological hypothesis is preferable to the 
Metaphysical, because it harmonizes with and 
explains mental phenomena which have baf- 
fled metaphysicians for many centuries. 

Some years since, while engaged in conversa- 
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tion with a gentleman, a very large man, who 


was sitting on his horse before me, he sudden- 
ly exclaimed in the midst of a sentence he was 
uttering, “Catch me, I am falling.” We 
looked up and found that a very violent con- 
gestion of the brain had supervened, and he 
was falling sure enough. By the assistance of 
a friend near, he was removed from his horse, 
and remedial agents quickly applied. In the 
course of half an hour he was sufficiently re- 
lieved to converse, and he stated just as he 
commenced falling, he saw everything he had 
ever seen, thought, said, or done in the whole 
course of his life, all at once—everything be- 
came visible at a single glance, without con- 
fusion of thought. 


We have also read an account (where, we do 
not now recollect) of a man who had an im- 
portant law-suit on hand, which he was likely 
to lose for want of certain valuable documents 
which could not be found. 

Having accidentally fallen into a river, he 
came near being drowned, and actually reach- 
ed the same stage approaching death as my 
friend above mentioned, and could see at once 
everything he had ever thought, said, or done 
in the whole course of his life; in that river he 
saw where he had placed tlie missing docu- 
ments; for fear they might get misplaced, if 
left with other papers, he had placed them 
within a particular book in his library, so that 
he could always put his hands on them at a 
moment’s notice, but had completely forgot- 
ten where he had placed them. In that view 
of his life, he distinctly recalled in memory 
the book and documents represented as he had 
placed them, and on his recovery found the 
documents in his library just as pictured in his 
memory, and eventually gained the suit in 
consequence. Dr. Carpenter (Human Physi- 
ology, p. 803) says: “The only phase of the 
working state in which any such intensely 
rapid succession of thought presents itself is 
that which is now well attested as a frequent 
occurrence, in which there is imminent danger 
of death, especially by drowning, the whole 
previous life of the individual seeming to be 
presented to his view, with its important inci- 
dents vividly impressed on his consciousness, 
just as if all were combined in a picture, the 
whole of which could be taken in at a glance.” 

“T was once told,” says De Quincy, “by a 
near relative of mine, that having in her child- 
hood fallen into a river, and being on the 
very verge of death, but for the critical assist- 
ance which reached her, she saw in a moment 
her whole life in its minutest incidents arrayed 
before her simultaneously as in a mirror, and 
she had a faculty developed as suddenly for 
comprehending the whole and every part. 

“ This, from some opium experience of mine, 
I can believe. I have, indeed, seen the same 
thing asserted twice in modern books, and ac- 
companied by a remark which I am convinced 
is true, viz., that the dread book of accounts, of 
which the Scriptures speak, is in fact the mind 
itself of each individual; of this, at least, I 
feel assured, that there is no such thing as for- 
getting, possible tothe mind. A thousand acci- 
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dents may and will interpose a vail between 
our present consciousness and the secret in- 
scriptions on the mind; accidents of the same 
sort will also rend away the vail; but alike, 
vailed or unvailed, the inscription remains for 
ever.” 

And Voltaire had no doubt reached that 
stage in which he could read ata glance the 
long, black catalogue of the sins of nearly a cen- 
tury; the deliverance of his Conscientiousness 
that he was a responsible being, which he had 
scorned and rejected for many long years, 
spoke out in that last sad hour in a manner 
not to be misunderstood, evaded, or suppressed ; 
and he therefore asked his medical attendant 
the fearfully agonizing question, “ Doctor, why 
is it that though I am dying, and feel that my 
legs are already dead, that this I, this thinking 
I, is more active than ever ?” 

The above facts will justify us in concluding 
that at some point, or more properly points, 
(for the duplex action of the halves of the 
brain would render two necessary), there is a 
grand central station, from which the particu- 
lars which have been treasured up by the va- 
rious parties during past life are visible at 
once, and which may properly be considered 
the organ of Consciousness. Our muscular 
movements requiring guidance, there must ne- 
cessarily be also an associative organ of vo- 
lition, from which volitions in harmony with 
“the dominant idea” in consciousness are 
igsued to the several muscles required to per- 
form any desired acts, and we will therefore 
assume that there is an organ of volition con- 
tiguous to the organ of Consciousness, from 
which, in the normal state, volitions are is- 
sued in harmony with “ the dominant idea” in 
consciousness. 

We can notice the play of this organ in 
cases of insanity, where the actions will con- 
stantly vary according as one faculty or another 
may gain the sway in consciousness. 

As the cortical portion of the brain is by all 
parties admitted to be the material organ of 
the mind, we will further assume that certain 
fibers radiating from this organ of Conscious- 
ness to the organs in the cortical portion keep 
up communication with them. The operations 
of our own minds show us, beyond a doubt, 
that in the ordinary state all these communica- 
tions are not kept open with consciousness 
simultaneously, but that some organs which 
may be necessary for the acquisition of any 
specific knowledge are kept in communication 
with this grand telegraph station, while with 
all others, incongruous, the circuit is broken. 

The control of these communications must 
either be voluntary or automatic, or both. All 
will readily acknowledge that when it is ne- 
cessary to use any particular organs, we are 
not conscious of any special volition being 
separately issued to each particular organ not 
needed, so as to cut it off from consciousness ; 
we may therefore reasonably conclude that 
there is an automatic law for the control of 
those communications, as in the case of other 
portions of the nervous system. 

On the other hand, we are conscious of a 
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certain degree of control of our mental ac- 
tions, and we may also justly assume that there 
is a law of voluntary control of those commu- 
nications between consciousness and the vari- 
ous organs. As each particular faculty has its 
own peculiar functions, and none others to at- 
tend to, we will assume that the automatic law 
of control spontaneously connects all the or- 
gans necessary to acquire any specific knowl- 
edge with the organ of Consciousness, at the 
same time shutting off all others not needed, 
and that all the particulars which may then be 
brought to the cognizance of the individual 
are read off from the organ of Consciousness 
by the several faculties, each one appropriating 
whatever may properly belong to its own pe- 
culiar functions, and those particulars are for- 
ever afterward linked together in a chain of 
associative memory, so that if at any time af- 
terward any one of the particulars thus re- 
quired shall be recalled in consciousness in 
reminiscence, that all the others will spontan- 
eously re-appear. For example, we may wit- 
ness an event occurring at a particular place, 
and if at any time afterward the organ of Lo- 
cality should in reminiscence furnish to con- 
sciousness a picture of the place, then the or- 
gans of Eventuality, Individuality, Form, Size, 
and Color, etc., will furnish their quotas, se- 
cured at the same time, and we shall have the 
picture completed with all the images of the 
actors spontaneously furnished; they being, 
as it were, indissolubly chained together, thus 
preventing that inextricable confusion which 
would otherwise necessarily result from the ar- 
rangements of such particulars being confided 
to our voluntary control. The labor of men- 
tal action is thereby much lightened; in truth, 
it would be absolutely impossible for us to re- 
tain all particulars acquired at any time in 
memory, and voluntarily re-arrange all the 
quotas furnished by the several faculties en- 
gaged; it is generally difficult enough for 
us to retain our. knowledge in memory, when 
we have the aid of that automatic law, and 
the management of all the minor particulars 
being rendered subject to the law of voluntary 
control would cause our minds to become like 
those of madmen, overpowered by an inextri- 
cable confusion. The same automatic law 
comes into play in regard to the gratification 
of any one of the emotional or animal organs. 
Suppose that Alimentiveness has made a call 
at consciousness for gratification ; immediately 
all dispatches from organs not needed in its 
gratification are automatically shut off, while 
the organs of Form, Size, Color, Odor, and 
Taste are retained in communication with con- 
sciousness, and the individual revels in the 
glowing images of savory viands and luscious 
fruits developed in consciousness by this auto- 
matic and harmonious law of action. If the 
individual shall determine to gratify the call 
of Alimentiveness, then the intellectual facul- 
ties necessary to devise the ways and means 
(which had been previously shut off as un- 
necessary) are again immediately thrown into 
communication with consciousness, and the 
means having been decided upon, from the or- 
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gan of volition, the necessary volitions are is- 
sued to the nerves of motion, and immediate, 
efficient action is the result. Again, suppose 
an individual is reading one of the choice 
Psalms of David, and as the various sentences 
are apprehended by the intellectual faculties, 
the faculties belonging to the spiritual or 
emotional group are appropriately and harmo- 
niously affected, and a corresponding thrill of 
adoration, love, hope, etc., will be sent to the 
heart, hence we have so much said in the 
Scriptures concerning the heart; for the emo- 
tional faculties never accomplish anything in 
determining the actions of men unless the 
heart is affected. . 

These spiritual or emotional feelings are, 
however, under voluntary control, and an in- 
dividual can determine that there shall be no 
emotions corresponding to the subject-matter 
apprehended by the intellectual faculties, and 
may cut off all communications of the emo- 
tional faculties with consciousness; for ex- 
ample, a grasping extortioner can look on un- 
moved by the tear in the eye of the widow, 
and hear with perfect indifference the cry of 
the orphan; or a man in a church having de- 
termined to do so, can voluntarily do as Pha- 
rach did, ‘‘ harden his heart,” and can listen to 
the most impassioned appeals of the most elo- 
quent orators unmoved, simply because he has 
under his control the communications between 
his emotional organs and the organ of Con- 
ciousness. 

As.an example of the counterplay of the 
faculties in reading of whatever may be ap- 
propriate to their own peculiar functions, we 
will suppose that at the dead of night some 
extraordinary noise is heard; immediately 
Cautiousness is on the alert and sends a tel- 
egraphic dispatch to consciousness that it is 
time to be on the qui vive, and consciousness 
responds by sending through the appropriate 
nerves an exciting thrill, and the individual is 
wide awake in an instant. Or in the case of 
moral agencies, Felix trembled when he heard 
and comprehended the words of Paul, and 
thought of his own future destiny. 

In other cases, much louder sounds might 
be made in suitable hearing distance of the 
sleeper, and the auditory nerve would be just 
as ready to convey the sounds, but those 
sounds not being of a character calculated to 
cause alarm, the faculty of Cautiousness gives 
no alarm, and the sleeper continues sleeping; 
for instance, thunder may pass unnoticed, 
while the distant cry of fire will awaken the 
sleeper, though the loudness of the sound may 
be far inferior to that of the thunder. 

If the control of the communications be- 
tween consciousness and the various organs 
had been left to our voluntary control, then 
the largest organ would afford the gratification, 
and would obtain the sway in consciousness so 
often that the others would be rendered com- 
paratively useless; it has therefore been wisely 
ordained by the Creator, that under the au- 
tomatic law of control, the time that any 
faculty shall possess the sway in consciousness 
shall be short, so as to allow all the faculties a 


fair opportunity to make known their calls 
in consciousness for gratification. Hence 
those individuals in whom the voluntary 
control is weak, show in their conversa- 
tion very clearly the play of this automatic 
law, for they frequently wander abruptly from 
one subject to another, as each succeeding 
faculty expels its predecessor from and in 
turn gains the ascendency in consciousness ; 
such individuals are always considered by 
their neighbors as “rather flighty,” and are 
sometimes said to be “a little crack-brained.” 

It is this play of this automatic law of con- 
trol which, by frequently changing the sway 
of the faculties in consciousness, makes us feel 
so foolish sometimes ; just as we are about to 
say something to a friend, some other faculty 
comes into the sway in consciousness expel- 
ling the faculty previously in possession, which 
had suggested the thought we desired to ex- 
press, and we are forced awkwardly to confess 
we can not recollect what it was we desired 
to say. 

For the voluutary control of the communica- 
tions between the cerebral organs and conscious- 
ness, we are provided with the organ of Con- 
centrativeness, which, if largely developed, will 
enable the individual to carry on mental opera- 
tions for hours without a single intruding com- 
munication from other faculties not necessary 
for the subject then undergoing investigation. 
So much for the laws governing the commu- 
nications between the organs in the cortical 
portions of the brain and the grand central 
telegraph station in the organ of Conscious- 
ness. [TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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OLAP ON THE BRAKES! 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


“I am going to my owa funeral!“ said an old 
man to another, who blamed his loitering 
through a broad, rich landscape, “ I am going 
to my own funeral—why should I hurry ?” 

As if we wcre not all, the youngest as well 
as the oldest, going to our own funerals: but is 
that a reason why we should not stop long 
enough on the way to enjoy the wonders and 
beauties about our path? to help one another, 
and to encourage the down-hearted and the 
foot-weary? On the contrary, is it not a good 
reason for loitering and lingering, when our 
attention is arrested by any of God’s creatures 
wanting help or counsel ? 

God never hurries; why should man? The 
stars and the plants never hurry, nor do any of 
the great forces we hear so much of—not even 
the cataract, nor the storm, nor the lightning 
itself. In fulfilling their appointed task, they 
have but one law, and that law they obey. 
Does the earthquake hurry, or the tornado? 
Not if we mean by hurrying what men mean 
by hurrying their fellows. Would you hurry 
the growth of trees, or the tides, or the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes? If you find yourself so 
inclined, clap on the brakes, or you will be 
doing yourself a mischief before you know it. 

Does the hunted hare hurry? Not more 


than the tortoise. Or the race-horse when he 
stretches away over the appointed course? 
Not much! If he did, he would soon be out 
of breath, and fall astern of his fellows. Hurry 
unsettles and confuses and dislocates, instead 
of achieving and overcoming. Steadfastness 
and smoothness of action, without flurry or 
change, are the signs of power. Spasmodic 
paroxysm and vehemence are but signs of 
weakness. Watch the boatman who pulls 
quietly and steadily without a variation. He 
it is that wins, other circumstances being equal. 
Watch the pedestrian who walks for thirty 
days upon a stretch, at the rate of more than 
fifty miles a day. Can he afford to hurry? No 
more than the trip-hammer forging anchors 
weighty enough to hold a principality. No 
more than the sewing machine, or the town- 
clock, or the watch. To hurry, is to break 
away from the law that gives unity of purpose, 
will, steadfastness, and celerity of motion.to all 
the works of man, and all the purposes of God. 

When physicians open their offices in grave- 
yards, and lawyers theirs in lunatic asylums, 
then the rest of the world may venture to throw 
off their masks and hurry to the consummation. 
For the sake of truth, and such truth, one 
might well forgive precipitation. Aint you a 
little in a hurry, mamma?” said a child, as he 
saw his mother pitch through the skylight in- 
stead of taking the garret stairs. In all such 
cases, hadn’t we better clap on the brakes? A 
little sluggishness, a very little hesitafion, can 
do no harm. 

But we are all in search of truth—if we are 
to be believed. No matter what our business 
or profession may be, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, say the wisest 
and best of men, to justify themselves for a life 
of uninterrupted self-denial. And so say the 
silliest and the worst, by their actions, if not by 
their words; for who, of all that walk the 
earth, would be satisfied with untruth, or even 
with a qualified truth, if he knew it? Truth, 
then, is the “immediate jewel of the soul,” to 
be coveted of all men, to be searched for as 
hidden treasure, as the pearl of great price. 
Hence in our hurry and eagerness we overlook 
even what we believe to be truth. 

But what is truth? The question has been 
asked from the beginning, and never answered 
—never. Apart from the lower mathematics, 
there is no universally acknowledged truth. 
Even miracles, God’s truth—nay, God himself, 
has never been acknowledged by the masses. 
Counterfeits, and archetypes, and resemblances, 
more or less truthful, are accepted for God him- 
self and for the teachings of God. 

Is there any truth in music—the best of mu- 
sic? If so, where is it to be found? In the 
song of birds, in the under-base of a great 
ocean, the sway of tree branches when the 
wind is up, or in the roll of thunder? Do we 
mean voice or sound only? or is there not 
something beyond or above both voice and 
sound, to constitute a truthful music? Other- 
wise, whatever might be the sound, or the 
noise, it would still be music, and neither pro- 
portion nor rhythm would be an element. 
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Is it in the grand old anthems of another 
age the Hallelujah Chorus for example? Or 
in the Hunting Chorus of Von Weber? Or in 
the largest work of Rossini, or Beethoven, or 
Mozart? Or in the piping roundelay, the song 
of triumph, or in the roll of drums, the roar of 
cannon, or tlie trumpet’s dread hurrah?” Or 
shall we look for it in Bonny Doon,’ or 
Cherry Ripe,” or “ Black-eyed Susan?” Truth 
there must be in all these—what men call 
truth—but where is it, and what is it? Does 
it lie in the resemblance which these artificial 
noises bear to the noises of nature, as in the 
“Creation”. of Handel? If so, the natural 
sounds only are true, and all the others but 
imitations and counterfeits. And we have as 
many judgments as we have pairs of ears; and 
then, where shall we look for a standard ? 

“But I have no ear for music,” says my 
neighbor. Nonsense! If you have ear enough 
to distinguish one voice from another, you 
have ear enough for all the common purposes 
of life. You may not be able to “ turn a tune,” 
but if not, it is your own fault. With ear 
enough to distinguish Maria’s voice from Bob- 
bie's or Nellie’s, you have as much as you need 
in searching after truth in music. 


And so with painting. Is there truth in 
painting? And if so, in what does it consist? 
A litter of pigs in a tumble-down pig-sty, wal- 
lowing in the wet straw, is no very captivating 
sight; but give them to Morland to paint, and 
the picture of them—true to nature—will be 
hung up in your dining-room and paid for with 
gold enough to cover the canvas. Look at the 
confusion of thought here. If the picture were 
absolutely true, it would be turned away from 
with abhorrence and loathing. But being un- 
true to nature, though called true, and being 
not a copy, but an imitation, a counterfeit, it 
must be tried by another standard,—the truth- 
fulness of painting, and not the truthfulness of 
nature,—and received as a new creation, hav- 
ing a truth of its own to give it value. But 
people are in such a hurry! They will not be 
persuaded to clap on the brakes, and stop 
awhile on their way through a wilderness of 
wonders, to think for themselves; else they 
would see that whatever truth may be or may 
not be, everything in nature has a truth of its 
own, by which all departures and all success 
may be measured. To try an oratorio by the 
echoing thunder, the bleating of shcep, the 
lowing of herds, or the rush af water, is to 
substitute one standard for another. To judge 
of a painting by its absolute truthfulness, would 
be like measuring the perfume of a flower bed 
with a foot rule, or an apothecary's weight. 

An illustration occurs to me. My attention 
has just been called to a controversy which has 
been raging for a twelvemonth or so, between 
Mr. Cook, of the New York Tribune, and Mr. 


Louis Prang, the great manufacturer of chromo- . 


lithographs. Mr. Cook deals harshly with 
them, and speaks slightingly of the manufac- 
turer, upon the ground that they are not origi- 
nals, not even copies, though so wonderfully 
like and so wonderfully fine, but simply imita- 


tions, counterfeits, cheats, and for that reason 
likely to deaden the appetite of those who are 
beginning to desire pictures. But Mr. Cook is 
in too much of a hurry. He'd better clap on 
the brakes. He would have what he calls “an 
individual and independent result.” A clever 
imitation,” says he, is nothing but an imita- 
tion after all.” And what, pray, is a copy? 
What are Page’s copies of Titian, worth at this 
moment more than their weight in gold? 
What were Hazlitt’s wonderful copies of many 
an old master, before he threw aside the pencil 
for the pen? And what are all the copies 
made by Teniers, many of which are so admi- 
rable, and so characteristic of the painters to 
whom they are ascribed, that they sell for the 
price of originals, and keep the greatest con- 
noisseurs in a perpetual feeze? What is to be- 
come of Miss Linwood’s wonderful copies in 
needlework of Carlo Dolci, Northcote, and 
others, so much like the original paintings as 
to deceive the best eyes at a proper distance? 
—one of them, a Magdalen of Carlo Dolci, hav- 
ing been sold to the Emperor Alexander for 
five or ten thousand guineas, I forget which. 
And what of the Gobelin Tapestry and the 
woven copies of Raphael’s Cartoons, hardly 
to be distinguished from the originals in Hamp- 
ton Court, and much more highly prized? 
And what of other large copies in mosaic, 


which could not be bought for hundreds of |. 


thousands? They are “nothing but imitations 
after all.” Do they “hinder progress?” 

If these are “ only imitations after all,” imita- 
tions must have their value, else they would 
not bring such prices. 

And if these are only imitations, what are 
copies by the artist himself who painted them? 
And what are portraits? Are they not imita- 
tions, after all?’ And what is a bust modeled 
in clay or plaster, or cut in marble? Is it not 
an imitation? And why should the imitation 
of an imitator be undervalued, if it be really 
good enough to satisfy, especially if it be not 
intended to deceive, but is openly acknowl- 
edged for what it is, an imitation? Of counter- 
feit treasury-bonds or bank-notes, offered as 
money, we have a right to complain; but if 
only offered as specimens of engraving, or evi- 
dence of what may be done in a new field of 
art, where’s the harm? 

“But,” continues Mr. Cook, an “imitation 
can teach nobody anything, nor benefit any- 
body.” Really, then, the sum and substance of 
all human acquisition is worthless, for what 
know we, but through imitation? Then that 
marvelous faculty, whereby we learn, as the 
birds and beasts do, from others, older and 
wiser than ourselves, language, the arts, and all 
that binds men together, is utterly worthless in 
our economy. Better clap on the brakes, my 
friend, und the sooner the better, if you 
wouldn’t run wp the next inclined plane. 

“ And,” continues Mr. Cook, “as every art 
has its own peculiar application and field of 
work, we hinder progress by every effort to 
wrest it to the cheap imitation of the results of 
some other art.” Indeed! then what becomes 
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of all our engravings, and photographs, and 
copies of statuary in alabaster, or clay, or plas- 
ter of Paris? But enough. Such criticism is 
exceedingly hurtful, and the writer, who ap- 
pears to understand his subject, up to a certain 
boundary, is doing himself a mischief, by using 
a false standard. Mr. Prang is not to be tried 
as a painter, nor as an engraver, but as a man- 
ufacturer and artist, who is working wonders 
in a way that deceives nobody, though it might 
well deceive the wariest, or at any rate puzzle 
the wariest? Are we to denounce the sewing 
machine because, forsooth, it imitates the move- 
ments of women’s fingers armed with a needle? 
or the piano, because it smitates the warbling of 
birds, or the sound of tumbling surges, or a 
full band? It is this very imitation which we 
value, and which sets these instruments apart 
from all others as a great invention, and the 
manufacturers as men of true genius, artists, 
and the benefactors of their race. And this 
may justly be claimed for Mr. Prang. Not 
only is he a manufacturer, but an artist and a 
prodigious inventor. Success to him, we say, 
and success will be sure, and all the more sure 
by-and-by for these very misunderstandings. 
Mr. Cook himself will be ready to do him jus- 
tice after a sober second thought. All he 
wants is to see the truth, and to prepare a stan- 
dard suited to the results of chromo-lithography. 

These rash and hasty opinions are playing 
the mischief with us every day. While one 
man acknowledges, or even boasts, that he has 
no ear for music, though he can distinguish the 
voices of all the men, women, and children he 
is acquainted with, and even their cough and 
step; a man who is never at a loss when asked 
what noise is that? and never mistakes the 
tom-tom for a kettle-drum, nor the sound of 
chop-sticks in rapid play for that of knives and 
forks, nor the twittering of swallows, the chat- 
ter of a bob-o’-link, or the cooing of doves, 
for the warble of the blackbird or the song 
sparrow, the rattle of castanets for the ivo- 
ries of negro minstrelsy, nor the tambourine 
for a drum,—all which proves that he has an 
ear, and ear enough, too, for all the common 
purposes of life, though he may not be a musi- 
eian—and though it is his own fault if he does 
not both understand music, and relish music, 
and enjoy music, just as he may be able to 
know that a watch suits him, or a shoe, or a 
toothpick, without being able to make either a 
watch, a shoe, or a toothpick,—another will 
declare that he is no judge of painting, and 
why? Because, forsooth, he can not run over 
the names of Correggio, and Titian, and Rubens, 
and Domenichino, and Raphael, at sight, on 
seeing a picture that other people are in ecsta- 
sies over, or because he can not give a reason 
for his liking. 

Preposterous! Will he go out into the open 
air, and with all the woods and waters of a 
crowded picture about him—a magnificent 
panorama perhaps, girdled by the horizon, and 
tell me that he is no judge of landscape? No 
judge of landscape! What were eyes given to 
him for? What business, indeed, has he to 
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open them on earth, sea, or sky, or even to walk 
abroad, if he can not so far judge of a living 
landscape, as to be able to say whether he likes 
it or not—zoithout giving his reasons? When he 
sees a beautiful woman, a magnificent tree, or 
a fiery horse, will he tell me that he is no judge 
of either because he can not give a reason for 
his liking? Must he be able to paint a land- 
scape, or a woman, or a horse, before he enjoys 
either? Or to make a shoe before he pro- 
nounces judgment on it? May he not be able 
to distinguish one man’s handwriting from 
another's, without giving satisfactory reasons ? 
But people do buy bad pictures and hang 
them up in their sitting-rooms, where they are 
most likely to mislead and corrupt the whole 
family. And of course you will say it is be- 
cause they are no judges. No such thing—for 
every human being with eyes and ears is a 
judge both of music and painting, just so far 
as he honestly acknowledges his inward pref- 
erences, and does not go beyond his depth. 
Does he want any help in choosing a wife, or 
in judging of beauty in a dog, a horse, or a 
flower? No, indeed—but for the same reason 
that people go to the opera, and listen to what 
they do not understand, nor feel, nor enjoy, be- 
cause others do, and they want to pass for con- 
noisseurs, or at least for amateurs ; turning away 


from “The Last Rose of Summer,” The Lakes 


of Killarney,” or “Down the Burn, Davie, 
Love,” to bother over the complications of Bel- 
lini, or Verdi, or Rossini; or, while the first go 
to their hearts and linger in their memories 
like “something Heaven hath sung,” and the 
last leave no impression but weariness, disap- 
pointment, and a secret wonder how people 
can ever be so much pleased with what seems 
to them so difficult, that like Dr. Johnson, they 
wish it were impossible—for the same reason 
they buy bad pictures, which they neither un- 
derstand nor like, simply because others do, or 
because they resemble what others hang up in 
their halls and galleries, and pay enormous 
prices for. 

Now in all such cases, if the uneducated 
and inexperienced would not be in such a 
hurry; in other words, if they would clap on 
the brakes, and stop long enough to understand 
themselves before they offer their bids upon 
the judgment of another, they would be no 
more likely to make themselves a laughing- 
stock in buying a picture, however limited their 
knowledge of art, or a piece of music, than 
they would in choosing a wife, a dog, or a sad- 
dle-horse. But when they do, it will be found 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, that it is 
because they have disregarded the promptings 
of their own nature, the instincts of that indi- 


viduality which characterizes every human 


being. the elective affinities, the governing laws 
of phrenology, and taking the advice of others, 
who can not judge for them in such perilous 
matters, have rushed headlong to a conclusion 
—forgetting to clap on the brakes. 

What business, I pray you, has any man to 
say that he is no judge of anything that lies 
forever in his path, that waylays him at every 
turn, and appeals day after day, and year after 
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year, to the holier instincts of his nature? 
What are his many faculties given him for? 
What are his senses worth, unexercised, un- 
cultivated? and how shall he answer for his 
folly hereafter, in paralyzing, or smothering, or 
profaning so many of his higher gifts? 

But he can not learn everything, he says, 
Not everything to perfection, so as to be dis- 
tinguished in everything, I admit. Still he 
may learn so much more of everything than he 
is now satisfied with learning, as not only to 
astonish himself, but others. Let him read 
twenty pages a day, every day of his life, and 
at the end of a few years he will find that he 
has read through a pretty decent household 
library, and of course that he has made him- 
self acquainted with, perhaps, a general chart 
of history, a wide range of travels, and if so 
disposed, with political economy, the drama, 
the poets, and general literature, together with 
geology, mineralogy, and the natural sciences; 
and all this, without labor and without inter- 
ruption to his ordinary business. Men have 
acquired languages, even the most unmanage- 
able, over the blacksmith’s forge. Elihu Bur- 
ritt did this, and others have studied the higher 
mathematics amid the whirr of machinery,and 
the rushing of tumultuous waters. And so 
with all other subjects of human knowledge— 
with the fine arts, and the mechanic arts, as 
with the sciences. They learned early to clap 
on the brakes, and not jump at conclusions. 
They did not begin with deciding against 
themselves, that they were good for nothing 
but to make money, or manage cases at law, or 
build houses, or run hotels; and so with the 
women that have distinguished themselves ina 
thousand ways. Instead of allowing them- 
selves to be persuaded that they were made 
only “ to suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” 
they took it for granted that all their faculties 
and opportunities were but so many talents, for 
the right use of which they were to be answer- 
able to their heavenly Father. 

But enough. Be in no hurry to decide 
against yourself. If you like a thing, say so, 
without troubling yourself to give a reason, 
any more than you would for liking a peach, 
or a grape, or a flower. It is nobody’s business 
why you like the one or the other, or why you 
prefer one to another; and it is a piece of un- 
pardonable impertinence for anybody to ask 
you why you prefer one piece of music to an- 
other, or one picture to another, as much so, in- 
deed, as to ask you why you chose the wife 
you are living with, or why you preferred her 
to her sister. You had your reasons, and that 
was enough. There being no unquestionable 
standard of taste or opinion, why have not you 
as good right as another to judge for yourself, 
and choose for yourself, provided you do it 
honestly, deliberately, and according to your 
natural instincts? Instead of choosing a pic- 
ture because it resembles another picture, 
choose it because of its faithfulness to nature, 
as you see nature. If George Washington 
should reappear on earth to-day, alongside of 
Stuart's portrait of him, he would be declared 
an impostor, such complete possession has the 
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portrait taken of the public mind both abroad 
and at home. Yet Peale's Washington is the 
truer by far, though somewhat Frenchified and 
over-labored. Be true to your own preferences 
and instincts, and though you may be some- 
times laughed at, you have nothing to fear. 
You remember the story in Don Quixote, of 
the clown who denounced a mountebank for 
his misrepresentation of a pig, saying he could 
do it better himself. He was challenged to 
take the stage, and went up amid a general 
shout of derision, and gave what he called his 
imitations of a pig. The multitude only laughed 
the louder. When they had got through, he 
pulled out a sucking pig from underneath his 
gabardine, and set him squealing before their 
eyes. But still, if I remember aright, they 
were not convinced, and drove him off the 
stage for an impostor. And although it may 
be true that no one has a right to be wrong, 
still you have as much right as another to be 
wrong, and as there is no inflexible, undevi- 
ating standard of right in most matters of 
opinion or taste, all you have todo, when ques- 
tioned about music, or painting, or architec- 
ture, or poetry, is to decide for yourself, with- 
out regard to fashion, and to say that you like 
this or that picture or composition, without 
pretending to give a reason. In other words, 
when you are burried, clap on the brakes, and 
come to a full stop, if need be, before you com- 
mit yourself. When the king of the Sandwich 
Islands was in London he ordered music one 
day, having heard some that he liked prodi- 
giously. The band tried piece after piece, but 
no, his Majesty only shook his head. At last 
they began tuning their instruments. “ Ah!” 
said he, jumping up, “that’s him!” Of course, 
he knew enough to say what suited himself, 
and was so far a judge of music, unless, to be 
sure, he pretended to like what he saw others 
enraptured with, out of deference to them. 
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AN ELOQUENT Passace.—It can not be 
that earth is man’s only abiding-place. It can 
not be that our life is a bubble cast up by the 
ocean of eternity to float a moment upon its 
waves, and sink into nothingness. Else, why 
these high and glorious aspirations which leap 
like angels from the temple of our hearts, for- 
ever wandering unsatisfied? Why is it that 
the rainbow and cloud come over us with a 
beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off to 
leave us to muse on their loveliness? Why is 
it that the stars which hold their festival 
around the midnight throne, are set above the 
grasp of our limited faculties, forever mocking 
us with thcir unapproachable glory? And 
finally, why is it that the bright forms of hu- 
man beauty are presented to our view and tak- 
en from us, leaving the thousand streams of 
eur affections to flow back in Alpine tcrrents 


upon our hearts? We were born fora higher 
destiny than earth. There is a realm where 
the rainbow never fades, where the stars will 
be spread out before us like the islands that 
slumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful 
beings that pass before us like shadows, will 
stay forever in our presence.” — G: D. Prentice. 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the duor of henven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science falls. 
—Young’s Night Thoughta, 


THE ABUSES OF CULTURE IN THE 
MINISTRY. 


BY A. A. G. 


THERE is nothing more wonderful or beauti- 
ful than the power that God has given to every 
man to enrich and cultivate his whole being 
through the human faculties. Man is finite 
and God is infinite, and yet the Creator, in 
planning and making man on so magnificent a 
scale as he did, and in giving him such glorious 
powers with which to-carry on the work of 
self-culture, allied him to himself, and formed 
him in his own divine image. 

Yes, men, as the work of God, as the sons of 
God, are divine. We may even dare to say that 
the blood of the kingly, divine Father runs in 
their veins, for what son is there who is not 
thus related to his father? But everywhere are 
seen men marring their own divinity. We 
speak not now of those numerous vices that 
disgrace or ruin men, or of that most evident 
turning away from God that has blighted so 
large a part of the human race. We speak of 
that wasting, of that throwing away, or using 
for inferior purposes what they have gained, 
through a long and severe process of self-cul- 
ture, and, professedly, for the highest purposes. 

If we should say that this unholy abuse of 
culture characterized one class or profession of 
men more than another, we might possibly err 
widely from the truth. 

The good and true are, we think, prejudiced 
in favor of, rather than against, those whose 
profession is that of the Christian ministry. 
The men whose business it is to bring divine 
things down to men are not a mark to be shot 
at, at least not by the good. To say, as has often 
been said, that there are no more good men in 
the ministry than in any other profession— 
that love of money, dishonesty, and all evil are 
as common among ministers as among other 
men, would be stating a falsehood, and a false- 
hood that could most easily be refuted. We 
have no such sweeping charges to bring against 
those whose profession it is to teach men the 
best and holiest duty of life, the duty of laying 
hold upon everlasting life. 

And yet it can not be gainsayed or denied 
that, as there are spots on the sun, so there are 
spots on the great, luminous, far-shining profes- 
sion of the ministry, and that that spot which 
has cast one of the darkest shadows upon 
those who love the light is the abuse of cul- 
ture. 

It should, in justice, be said that one reason 
why the abuses of culture in the ministry are 
more evident than in other professions, is 
that it is like “a city set upon a hill” And 
still another reason is, that there is in it more 
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culture to be abused than in any other profes- 
sion. The man who thoroughly educates and 
cultivates himself for the ministry has a great 
deal to use or abuse, and there are few people 
so blind that they can not see it. 

But what are the abuses of culture ? 

A clergyman, eminent for learning, and for a 
great variety of the richest treasures of knowl- 
edge, was once called ‘to a large parish in a 
prominent town. His labors had, for many 
years, been confined to a village, and all the 
good he had accomplished had been done 
among simple villagers.” The high hills about 
the little village had hemmed him in, and the 
“ plain people” had often led him to ask him- 
self, “ How can I continue te waste my gifts, 
my talents, and all the varied knowledge I 
have heaped up, upon such a people? If I 
had known,” he said, “ that I was to be buried, 
for a large part of my life, in a village, I would 
never have toiled, as I did, to fit myself for the 
ministry. But now I have had a loud call, 
and I must go.” 

He did go, and went with his head well-nigh 
crazed at the prospect of celebrity. For the time, 
at least, he forgot to say: My meat and my 
drink, it is to do the will of God.” It was con- 
stantly in his thoughts that he was going to a 
high post of honor. He was going to preach to 
an entirely different class of people. He was to 
have a church and congregation of taste, and 
they would know how to appreciate his culti- 
vation. They would be the very people to bring 
into use his high culture. 

But disappointment stands waiting every- 
where for all ambitious souls, and the expectant 
of honor and fame was not a little chagrined to 
find soon after his settlement that_his new 
church had not the name of being the first 
church. The people of whom he had become 
the pastor were, most unmistakably, something 
below the first people of the town. They moved 
in lower circles. The poor pastor, who, in all 
his long course of study and preparation for 
the ministry, had kept his eye on a high post, 
and expected to make himself known and 
felt among eminent clergymen and prominent 
churches, was really tormented at the prospect 
before him. So he determined to work his 
way through all obstacles and struggle up into 
notice. “Pll make the church grow, he 
thought to himself. “I will draw in people 
from the first class. I'll make it the first 
church.” So he flattered the wealthy and the 
fashionable, those who loved the world and 
lived for it, and there were, occasionally, a few 
accessions to his church from the first people. 

A lady in the church, who was of a kindred 
spirit with him, said to him one day: 

“ This church is not whatit ought tobe. The 
better class of people keep away from it.” And 
she added, with an expression of disgust on her 
face, “ The people who compose the congre- 
gation are not such as I have been accustomed 
to call my circle.” 

„Well,“ he replied, “ we must attract the first 
circle to it. We must build another church— 
we are abundantly able to do it—and we must 
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have the finest organ and the finest choir in 
town, and then the church will grow. He didn’t 
say “grow” in grace, for that did not happen to 
enter his mind or to weigh heavily on his heart 
just then. He was thinking, rather, that a man 
of his culture ought to be listened to, every 
Sunday, by the first people, and then all that he 
was and all he had acquired would be put toa 
good use, and no longer be wasted. He had 
forgotten those words of everlasting truth: 
“But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty. And base 
things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to naught things that 
are.” Forgetting all this, he had surrendered 
himself to ambition, and to the must foolish of 
all ambitions, and had thus turned aside his 
culture from its highest and its legitimate use, 
and made himself a living demonstration of the 
truth that there is such a thing as abuse of 
culture. 

The writer of this article would not be too 
severe, or make the impression upon the reader 
that he loves to spy out the faults of clergy- 
men, for he views them with a kindly eye and 
a warm heart, and believes that the truest, the 
noblest, and the best men are to be found in the 
ministry; but he is speaking of the abuses of 
culture, and must be allowed full freedom, and 
the liberty to speak of still another abuse of 
culture—eccentricity. Where eccentricity is 
perfectly natural, not affectation, but a part of 
the man,—something he was born with, some- 
thing he grew up with, and which he can not 
correct any more than he can unmake himself, 
neither the tongue nor the pen should blame 
him. But it can not be denied that there are 
many men in the ministry whose eccentricities 
are simply affectation. They have constantly 
in their eye certain clergymen of almost world- 
wide fame, remarkable for the eccentricities of 
genius; and every time they enter the pulpit, 
they seek to make themselves, by odd, unnatu- 
ral expressions, appear as men of genius. They 
forget that these men of genius do not seek to 
be eccentric, but clothe their thoughts in lan- 
guage that is perfectly natural. Nothing is 
further from their minds than the wish to be 
eccentric. Forgetful of all outward appear- 
ance, these men of true eccentricity are aiming 
simply and solely at the redemption of the 
race, and are spending the whole force of their 
natures on winning souls. To display those 
eccentricities which are often inseparable from 
genius, and thus prove to the world that they 
are men of genius, is no part of their aim in 
preaching. If they pour out their thoughts in 
language unlike that of other men, it is not self 
nor self-seeking that gives it force, but the na- 
tive power of the mind, inspired by the purest 
and highest love of men. But it is very differ- 
ent with these imitators of genius. They are 
often men of culture, but not satisfied with 
their culture, or with the impression it makes 
upon men, and not being able to win the repu- 
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tation of men of genius, they clothe themselves 
in the eccentricities of genius, or rather, in imi- 
tations of ıt, which, at the best, are nothing 
more than oddity or coarseness ; and thus they 
hide or abuse the true culture, which, if allowed 
to shine out and appear to be just what it is, 
might work great good among men. All 
worldly ambition in the ministry, whatever 
name it bears, is an injury and a hindrance to 
true culture. 

We might speak of vanity, that vanity of 
the pulpit that so sadly mars the simplicity 
and purity of true culture. Oh, how often has 
it been seen and felt by the hearer! and how 
often has it filled with pain hearts that were 
full of the love of God, and that longed for a 
pure and perfect ministry ! 

The pulpit is a high and holy place, and 
those who stand in it should realize how high 
and holy it is, and what responsibilities they 
have assumed. And they should also watch 


well, lest the truest and highest and holiest, 


effect of culture be lost upon men, through 
the weak and unworthy ambitions of life. 

May the time not be far distant when the 
pulpit will become fully redeemed, and radiant 
with light, even with that light which is the 
reflected beauty and glory of the Redeemer. 
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CHARLES F. DEEMS, D. D. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tuts portrait - indicates a combination 
of the qualities of fineness, elasticity, 
and endurance. We judge that he in- 
herits his mother’s physiognomy, her pe- 
culiar fineness and sensibility, her keen, 
quick, and accurate intuitions, and that 
these qualities tend to leaven the whole 
character, or give it color, tone, and pe- 
culiarity. He inherits, evidently from 
the father, a sharp intellect, strong 
will, dignity, determination, and execu- 
tive force. Thus, having a combina- 
tion of feminine susceptibility and intui- 
tion with masculine vigor, energy, inde- 
pendence, and logical power, he is able, 
more than most men, to range over the 
whole sphere of mentality. Those who 
are strictly masculine in temperament 
and phrenological development are apt to 
be hard, rough, harsh, and stern. Those 
who inherit from the feminine side of 
their parentage mainly, are often too 
sympathetic, loving, intuitive, and im- 
pulsive. When we find combined in one 
the masculine and feminine qualities as 
above indicated, the person is able to il- 
lustrate the tenderness of St. John, the 
force of St. Peter, and the logic of St. 
Paul. The very large Benevolence in 
this head shows uncommon sympathy— 


the desire to help and bless everybody ; 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D. 


and with his high Spirituality and Vene- 
ration we recognize the tendency to seek 
divine aid, and to aim for the prosperity 
of men in spiritual and divine things. 
If he were not a clergyman, he would 
be at least a philanthropist, seeking out 
the suffering and ministering to the tem- 
poral, social, and, so far as pgssible, the 
moral wants of the community. Cul- 
tured and trained in the sacred profes- 
sion, he is able to more fully evince his 
Sympathy and Spirituality in seeking to 
save men, first religiously, afterward tem- 
porally. 

We find here a full share of perceptive 
intellect, which gives him the ability to 
gather knowledge from every quarter. 
He has an excellent memory, so that what 
he has learned he can recall and use to 
a good advantage. 

He has discrimination and power of 
analysis and criticism; ability to reason 
by analogy, and also to take hold of the 
logical forms of thought and bring them 
to the comprehension of practical people 
through his own practical and analogical 
faculties. His logic, though strong, is 
not dry, but is clear, and about as simple 
as the Scripture parables. 

His large Constructiveness and strong 


Imagination, joined with his large Causal- 
ity, impart the power to organize and gov- 
ern, to combine apparently contradictory 
elements and qualities and make them har- 
monious. He has the power of centralizing 
the forces of a family, of a school, or of a 
church. He has the elements of elo- 
quence and poetry. He has an appreci- 
ation of the romantic and the fanciful. 
He has excellent talent for imitation, and 
can adapt himself to the usages and cus- 
toms of others without friction and with- 
out difficulty or delay. When he goes 
among the poor and unlettered, he has 
not only the power of impressing them 
with the strength of his character, but 
also the ability to approach the destitute 
and the ignorant in such a way that their 
poverty and want do not seem magnified 
by contrast with him; and while he has 
dignity and talent enough to feel himself 
the equal of the great, he does not de- 
spise those of low degree, nor make them 
feel their meanness and want through 
any lordly or egotistical manner of his 
own. The poor incline to look upon him 
as an elder brother; children are fond of 
him; woman confides in him; and he 
has also the elements ot general popular- 
ity and power. Nothing discourages 
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him, and his firmness is equal to almost 
any task to which he may be called. He 
is watchful without being timid; is brave 
without being rude, overbearing, or cap- 
tions. He is strong in his friendships ; 
stands by those whom he loves through 
all trials and obloquy; opposes wicked- 
edness, but seeks to save the wicked. 

His Language is large enough to give 
him freedom of expression, and his Faith 
and Hope reach forward to the beautiful, 
the spiritual, and perfect. He always 
has a word for the encouragement of the 
depressed. Speaking with full emotion, 
he reaches the emotional nature of those 
who listen, and while he gives a strong 
trellis work of argument, he does not 
leave the trellis bare. With his moral, 
and social, and imaginative faculties, he 
is able to embellish and fill up the argu- 
ment with rich illustrations, with varied 
fancies, and with those hopeful and so- 
cial emotions which seem to make all 
men of one brotherhood. 

In the social circle he can make him- 
self a center of attraction, but he never is 
merely the recipient of affection and in- 
fluence. He gives more than he gets. 
He is able to put his whole soul into his 
style and manner, as a speaker or in the 
social circle. It is not often that we find 
so much power of will, thought, force, 
and aspiration so clothed with the esthet- 
ical, spiritual, sympathetic, and affection- 
ate. 

His brain being rather large for the 
body, he should rest and recreate, and 
not allow himself to work up to the full 
measure of his strength; for as he be- 
gins to wane Into age, he will find him- 
self easily exhausted. He should take 
life more easily; guard against excessive 
brain work and against exposure, and lay 
up a stock of vital stamina for future 


years. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

CHARLES F. Deems, D.D., Pastor of the 
“Church of the Strangers,” in New York, and 
one of the distinguished divines of the day, 
was born in Baltimore, Md., December 4th, 
1820; his father is a preacher in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

In 1839 he graduated at Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, and before attaining his major- 
ity he was appointed general agent of the 
American Bible Society for the State of North 
Carolina. While still very young, not twenty- 
three years of age, he accepted a professorship 
in the University of North Carolina, in which 
he gave universal satisfaction for five years, 
when, against the carnest wishes of the trustees 
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of the University, he accepted the chair of Natu- 
ral Science in Randołph Macon College, Vir- 
ginia. The year following he returned to North 
Carolina, and was stationed in Newbern. Soon 
after, he was elected a delegate to the General 
Conference of his church, held in St. Louis; 
while there he was elected President of the 
Greensboro’ Female College, in North Carolina, 
and succeeded in placing the college “on a 
permanent basis of prosperity,” which it main- 
tained until the buildings were destroyed dur- 
ing the war. 

When only thirty-two years of age, Dr. 
Deems received his degree of D.D. from Ran- 
dolph Macon College, being then the youngest 
D.D. in North America. In 1858 he was re- 
elected to the General Conference, at the same 
time President of Centenary College, Louisiana, 
It is said that he was elected either president 
or professor of eight other institutions, being 
also presiding elder to the Wilmington district. 
The next year Dr. Deems and Dr. Hawks were 
elected to professorships in the University of 
North Carolina, of which Dr. Hawks was a 
graduate. Both gentlemen declined. In 1860, 
Dr. Deems spent six months in Europe, the first 
“rest” he had taken in nineteen years of a 
laborious ministry. 

Notwithstanding his various other duties, he 
has found time to write or edit twelve volumes 
of various works, one of which, The Home 
Altar,” was translated into French, and of 
which a new and elegant edition has just been 
published by Hurd & Houghton. 

A speech of his delivered at Petersburg, on 
the trial of a distinguished citizen, was pro- 
nounced to be, by judges and learned men, 
who either heard it, or had read it in pamphlet 
form, a master-piece of forensic eloquence.” 

Among his original works is one which has 
never been fully brought before the public, but 
which far surpasses in merits, many popu- 
lar works of the same subject; the title is, 
“What Now,” a book of counsel to young 
ladies just leaving school to enter upon the 
duties and trials of life. It contains many 
acute and valuable remarks, presented in a 
style to attract and retain the attention of the 
young. We learn it is now out of print. Per- 
haps of all his works, the one that deserves 
the most attention, and the one upon which he 
spent the most labor, is the “The Annals of 
Southern Methodism,” a historical compila- 
tion of events, facts, and statistics connected 
with the Church. 

This work, a distinguished historian of this 
city pronounced a monument of labor and in- 
dustry, a source to which American ecclesiasti- 
cal history would be deeply indebted for many 
facts. It certainly shows that originality and 
brilliancy do not incapacitate one for the te- 
dious labor of separating the chaff from the 
wheat in writing a historical and religious work. 
Such works are not, and can not be, appreciated 
except by the learned, but they are neverthe- 
less most seful and valuable to the student. 

Dr. Deems first attracted public attention as 
a lecurer by his lecture on “ Tho True Basis of 
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Manhood,” delivered at Hampton Sydney Col - 
lege, Va. Of this effort a distinguished logi- 
cian of the South said: It shows the highest 
capabilities as a thinker and as a writer.” Dr. 
Deems has, since coming to New York, de- 
livered several lectures, which have increased 
his reputation as a popular teacher of truth. 
His lecture on “ Husbands and Wives” ought 
to be repeated in every community. 

In December, 1865, he came to New York 
for the purpose of fulfilling some literary en- 
gagements, and in July preached for the first 
time in the small chapel of the University, to 
& congregation of forty-three. Gradually this 
room grew full, until it was crowded to over- 
flowing. Strangers visiting the city, from 
every part of the world, flocked to hear him. 
It soon became necessary to secure a more 
spacious hall; the large chapel of the Uni- 
versity, formerly occupied by the congregation 


_of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, was hired for the pur- 


.pose, and has since been filled with an appre- 
ciative audience Sunday after Sunday. 

The Bible doctrine, declared with simple 
earnestness, is heard from the pulpit, without 
any special reference to the cold forms into 
which the schools and the sects cast it. 

Scholars, artists, and tradesmen listen with 
interest to these discourses, for the minister 
thoroughly understands the art of giving 
variety to his style, diversity to his forms of 
language, and a rapid transition to his ideas. 
He frequently rises to heights of sublime elo- 
quence when dealing with the majestic and 
magnificent mysteries of the spiritual world; 
he pours his withering sarcasm and fearless 
censures against that mighty and potent thing 
called Fashion, that corrupt and corrupting 
goddess that almost invariably freezes to 
death the nobler qualities of the human heart 
in its benumbing embraces; he thunders his 
denunciations upon hardened hypocrites, and 
makes tender and solemn appeals to the 
prodigal sinner to return to his Fathcr’s house. 


He passes from argument to illustration, from 


imagination to logic, and from pleasantry to 
solemnity, with so much ease and grace that 
the tastes of the most fastidious and critical 
of his congregation are never shocked or offend- 
ed by it. The most brilliant intellect and the 
humblest mind are alike interested and edified 
by his fresh, powerful, and original sermons. 
Endowed with much sound learning, guided by 
judgment, gifted with fervid eloquence, pos- 
sessed of a creative imagination, and above all 
a character clothed with genuine piety, this 
true-hearted minister of the Gospel is an orna- 
ment not only to the pulpit, but society. 

Dr. Deems, although slightly below medium 
height, is striking in his personal appearance, 
and impresses one at once with a sense of his 
intellectual superiority. His eyes are gray, ex- 
pressive, and piercing. Complexion fair, fore- 
head high, hair thin, such as is generally found 
in persons of rare inental and nervous organ- 
ization. His manners are genial, pleasant, and 
fascinating. His voice is soft, persuasive, and 
delicately modulated, and while not great in 
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volume is of considerable compass. His step 
is quick, nervous, energetic, and determined. 
He is sometimes subject to spells of despon- 
dency, but is generally cheerful, happy, and 
hopeful, and has a sanguine, excitable temper- 
ment. He is particularly happy in his domes- 
tic relations, his family being declared a model 
of good government, and an example of purity, 
confidence, and domestic love. 

Dr. Deems' powers of endurance, consider- 
ing his organization, are wonderful. He 
preaches twice on Sunday, hold two services 
at the Tombs on Monday, conducts a meeting 
for conference and prayer on Wednesday, has 
open house on Friday evenings, when the little 
parsonage is often thronged. He has been 
known to spend fourteen hours a day in pas- 
toral visiting, and afterward return to the work 
of the desk. 

He writes much for the press, but seldom a 
simple sentence for the pulpit, all his sermons 
being delivered from briefs. His memory of 
verse is so defective that it is said he knows 
only one hymn. All the quotations made in 
his discourses are carefully read. 

His success has been almost marvelous, and 
were New York to build him a great church, 
that he may be permanently established here, 
it is highly probable that he would prove in- 
valuable, for his influence is great over every 
class of people he comes in contact with. 


Early in his ministry Doctor Deems became 
a warm advocate for the introduction of lay 
representation into the polity of his church. 
The dignified, able, and persistent manner 
with which be labored for it, went far toward 
winning over to his opinion many of the most 
influential clergymen in his church, and thus 
securing its ultimate success. At the last Gene- 
ral Conference of his church, held at New 
Orleans, in April, 1866, he had the satisfaction 
of assisting in the passage of the ordinance 
which introduced lay delegation into its coun- 
cils. On that occasion a distinguished and 
gifted divine turned to the Doctor and said, 
“ Posterity will not forget the part that you 
have taken in this matter.” In a special meet- 
ing of the lay representatives of the North 
Carolina Conference, during the session of a 
conference at Wilmington, N. C., December, 
1867, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted by a rising vote, and a copy of 
the same ordered to be presented to Dr. Deems : 


Whereas, We remember with much pleasure 
the earnest and forcible manner in which Rev. 
C. F. Deems, D.D., advocated the introduction 
of lay representation into the councils of our 
church, at a time when its advocacy was un- 
popuar and when it was strenuously opposed 

most of the leading journals and ministers 
of our church ; therefore resolved, that we here- 
by heartily congratulate him on the final success 
of the principle for the expediency of which 
he contended against such odds. Resolved, 
secondly, that we deem it appropriate to thus 
express to him our congratulations on this oc- 
casion, as we now have the pleasure of meet- 
ing him for the first time as members of the 
same body of which he has been for many 
years so honored a member. 

Jonn F. Foarp, Secretary. 

J. B. LITTLEJOHN, Chairman. 
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RELIGIOUS STATISTIOS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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A REPORT on the state of religion in the 
United States, said to have been prepared by 
Henry B. Smith, D. D., of New York, was pre- 
sented to the General Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance recently in session at Amster- 
dam. The following statistics are taken from 
said report: 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES, ETC., IN THE U. STATES. 
Churches. Communicants. 


Roman Catholic ................ 3,800 4,000,000 
Methodistsssssss . 10,460 2,000,000 
Baptiseee vewereces 17,220 1,690,000 
Presbyterians, .............s008 5,000 700, 000 
Luther ans 2,900 823,800 
Congregationalists.............. 2,780 267,400 
Protestant Episcopalians ....... 2,300 161,200 
German Reformed.............. 1,160 110,000 
Dutch Reformed.............000 440 60,000 


United Brethren about 3,000 societies. 
Moravians about 12,000 communicants. 
Unitarians about 300 churches. 

Universalists include about 600,000 of the 
population. 

Friends or Quakers, Orthodox, about 54,000 
members. 

Friends or Quakers, Hicksites, about 40,000 
members. 

From what source the reverend compiler 
obtained his data we are not aware; but there 
are, so far as our knowledge of the matter goes, 
evident inaccuracies in his figures. For in- 
stance, Methodist churches are rated at 10,460; 
whereas, according to the United States Census 
of 1860, over seven years ago, there were 19,883, 
with over 2,000,000 communicants, while to- 
day, it is probable, such has been their rapid 
increase, that there are not less than 22,000 
churches and 2,500,000 communicants in the 
different branches of the Methodist denomina- 
tion. 

The Episcopal Chureh also, in 1860, number- 
ed upward of 2,500 churches, besides numerous 
mission stations, and over 200,000 communi- 
cants. The present condition of that Church it 
is difficult to estimate, on account of imperfect 
parish returns, but it can not be less than 230,- 
000 communicants. 

The census of 1860 gives the Roman Catho- 
lics 2,442 churches. They seem, according to 
the report above mentioned, to have gained 
1,880. But as to “communicants,” the Roman 
Catholics are put down at 4,000,000, which is 
all they claim as their entire population, includ- 
ing men, women, and children; when, as in 
the case of other denominations, actual com- 
municants, or adults, only are counted. Sub- 
tract three fifths, or 2,400,000 from 4,000,000, 
for the children of Catholics, and we have 
1,600,000 left as the adult Catholic population ; 
and even this is an over-estimate by hundreds 
of thousands. There are not more than a 
million and a half of adult Catholics, at most, 
in the United States to-day, while there are at 


least as many Baptists, and not less than a 
million more of udult Methodists. 

At any rate, we can claim for the United 
States a great growth in her various religious 
organizations. 


SELF-HELP. 
—0 

“Gop helps them that help themselves,” is 
an old and good motto. By self-help alone can 
a man make his life a true success. It is not 
the indolent man who sits lazily in his chair, 
and thinks that Providence will help him with- 
out the necessity of helping himself, who suc- 
ceeds. No. It is he who goes resolutely out 
into life's battles, and strives and struggles 
manfully against adversity, rising step by step, 
beginning at the bottom and working onward 
and upward, steadily but surely, until at last 
he reaches the goal of his ambition. These are 
the individuals that constitute a nation’s heart; 
these are the men who bring a nation prosper- 
ity. The nation can not make the people; but 
it is the people that make the nation. And as 
every individual is an atom, 2 wheel, in the 
great national life, it behooves each and every 
one to “ help himself,” and by so doing he not 
only elevates himself in the scale of humanity, 
but helps to exalt the nation of which he is a 
unit. Intelligence must be among the people, 
or the nation will not be very exalted. To ob- 
tain this, self-help js necessary; national help 
has little to do with it, except to offer facili- 
ties. Sir Robert Peel says: “Self-help alone 
makes a man succeed. If he has confidence 
in himself he may despise the world, because 
he is sure to get on by his own determination 
to succeed.” 

Knowledge here is within the reach of the 
poorest. Our system of national education is 
not for the rich alone—it is offered to all who 
choose to partake of its advantages. But we 
see daily that boys are untaught and men are 
ignorant, simply because they have not helped 
themselves. 

Surely no encouragement is needed to study, 
more than the examples of the thousands of 
eminent men who, by helping themselves, have 
risen to their present positions. Instances 
could be cited without end in illustration of 
this fact. The best men of history have got 
their education, not in the college, not in the 
common school even, but by the flickering 
light of the wood fire of an obscure log cabin, 
or by the pale light of a candle in the cold, 
starving garret. Some of our most useful 
theologians have graduated on their saddle- 
bags; their best discourses were their thoughts 
by the way. When a person seeks for the 
truth, and searches diligently until he find it; 
if he searches day and night after wisdom, 
there must be an inner impulse which he care- 
fully nourishes and feeds. All that is beautiful, 
all that is delicate, all that is worth having, 
all that is honorable, all that is chaste, enno- 
bling, and enduring in life, must be won. 
Wealth can not purchase it, and once obtained 
it can not be altogether lost. It is no royal 
gift; kings and queens are not tho exclusive 
possessors of it, for the humblest may vie with 
the greatest in intellectual and moral attain- 
ments. 

All aur faculties need to be developed by 
self-help. Nature may have endowed us with 
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excellent talents, but if we do not use those 
talents, if we bury them, then they deteriorate. 
Some men, it is true, have been endowed 
with finer organizations than others, but his- 
tory has proved that they who win the race of 
life are they who have had most difficulties to 
encounter, and who have fought and mastered 
them. One difficulty conquered, the next be- 
comes far easier to surmount, and thus the self- 
helper, rising from obscurity, has won the fore- 
most rank. Knowledge of a man’s weakness 
is the only way to inspire extra exertion to 
overcome that weakness by self-help. The his- 
tory of self-help is the history of the world. 
The lives of kings and queens have no influ- 
ence on the history of a nation’s life. This is 
carried forward alone by the talent, genius, and 
self-help of the people. If we would make 
“our lives sublime,” as individuals, then we 
must help ourselves, and God will help us. We 
can all do it—the watchword is “ Self-Help.” 
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Domestic happiness, thou only blias 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she 10, 

Heav'n-born, und destined to the skies agaln.—Cbeper. 


A HOME OF THBIR OWN. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


“ ONLY think of a home of one’s own—a nice, 
pretty little cottage somewhere, with a sloping 
roof, and plenty of honeysuckles and all that 
sort of thing climbing up the eaves, and a nice 
wide piazza for a fellow to lounge on summer 
evenings, and plenty of room for one's friends; 
that’s my idea of solid comfort!“ 

That was the way the man looked at it! 

“ A home of my own—dear little double par- 
lors papered in white and gold, with a cottage 
piano, and French windows draped with white 
muslin—lilacs and laburnuns by the gate, and 
robins to sing all day in the branches of the 
elms! Oh, I don’t see how I have endured 
these close, cramped city rooms all my life!” 

That was the way the man’s wife looked 
at it! 

A home in the country—a place all to them- 
selves—stairways up and down which they 
might stalk without meeting half a dozen of 
the “other boarders”—rooms in which they 
might sing and dance and speak several semi- 
tones above their breath, with “ Mrs. Smith’s 
compliments, and she really must beg a little 
more consideration for her poor head !”—green 
lawns whereon they might walk without an 
ever constant dread of lynx-eyed policemen 
and uncompromising placards, “ Keep off the 
Grass!’ Who can blame the disfranchised 
city people for feeling as if they were entering 
oh a new life? Who can wonder if they go 
into the country, rejoicing, as the Children of 
Israel went into the Promised Land! 

And then the preparatory flourishes; the 
visits to cabinet ware-rooms and house-furnish- 
ing bazars, where they are tempted to provide 
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lavishly for wants of which they never be- 
fore were conscious! Alas! if they could only 
lay to heart the wise old saw,“ Where igno- 
rance is bliss, tis folly to be wise!” it would 
be better to them than five hundred dollars in 
the savings bank! Who wants to discover 
suddenly that they have been living in semi- 
barbarism all their days? People did once 
exist before patent egg-beaters were, and drank 
coffee contentedly from tall tin pots, and rel- 
ished asparagus from ordinary blue-edged 
“vegetable plates.” Fancy Martha Washing- 
ton in a modern House Furnishing Depot! 
Imagine Solomon’s “ wise woman” out shop- 
ping for patent skillets and potato-parers! 
And yet they were both of them pretty good 
housekeepers in a steady-going, old-fashioned 
sort of way. Of course they would be consid- 
ered wofully behind the times in the nineteenth 
century; but nobody found fault with them in 
their own day and generation. 

And then furnishing a country house is so 
very different an affair from fitting out a city 
residence. No hot moth-eaten carpets—only 
cool, delicious matting ; no rosewood or broca- 
telle, but cane and bamboo and chintz-covered 
sofas; enameled “ cottage sets”—white muslin 
instead of heavy satin or tamboured lace for 
the windows, and plenty of blue ribbon to 
loop them back with! There is something 
quite similar to the last chapter of a novel in 
the whole thing—something that suggests to 
the husband the idea, “ Why, it’s as good as a 
play, my dear!” and makes the wife think, 
with a smile and a sigh, of her little sisters 
“ baby-house” at home. 

If people could only dream on in this world! 
But there it is—nobody ever drifted off into a 
delicious nap yet, but he was rudely waked 
just at the most delicious crisis of the dream ! 
It’s the way. in this mundane planet. 

And so our Babes in the Wood—our young 


couple who never yet had “a house of their | 


own,” pack their trunks and engage their ex- 
pressman, and go their ways exulting to “ that 
very desirable cottage residence,” concerning 
which the real estate agent had been so enthu- 
siastic ! 

Well, suppose it to be, really and actually, a 
pretty place. What place does not look pleas- 
ant in the month of June with budding shrub- 
bery around it, and birds in the branches, and 
the grass all starred into dandelions? So far 
so good ; but while Philemon is deciding where 
he will have the croquet ground measured off, 
Baucis comes to him, timidly,“ My dear, I think 
there’s something the matter with the chimneys 
—Bridget says all the smoke rushes out into 
the room!“ 

“ Probably they have not been swept!” says 
Philemon. 

“ And the ceilings are so dreadfully low,” 
goes on Baucis, despondingly, “ and the parlor 
walls are papered with great gaudy bunches of 
red flowers !” 

(Alas for the visions of “ white and gold” 
paper.) 

“ And there is a lot of hens in the kitchen, 
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and Mike says the hennery is all in ruins, and 
Bridget is clamoring for water, and I don’t see 
a sign of a well or a cistern !” 

“ My dear, my dear,” interrupts Philemon, 
“you must remember one can’t have every- 
thing in the country!“ 

No—not quite everything. There is a charm- 
ing view from the up-stairs window, if you are 
willing to bring your head in contact with the 
sloping walls to get a peep at it; but the said 
walls are dilapidated, and the wood-work has 
settled away from the perpendicular in a man- 
ner sorely aggravating to a mathematical eye! 
There is a nice piazza; but the boards can’t be 
scrubbed off without water, and there is no 
water short of a “gurgling stream” in the 
glen, full a quarter of a mile off! There are 
lilacs all ready to burst into purple spikes of 
blossom ; but one can’t eat or drink lilacs ; and 
the faithless expressman who was to bring the 
groceries has perjured himself, and fails to 
make his appearance! There is a lovely sunset, 
all gold and pearl and pink, behind the line of 
western woods, but there are only empty 
lamps, and nobody thought of bringing oil 
wherewith to feed them. 

“Send out for some!” suggests Philemon. 
Send where? Oil doesn’t grow in the woods, 
neither does it burst forth from green croquet 
lawns. The chimneys resolutely decline to 
perform any other function than that of smok- 
ing, the fire consequently sulks, smolders, and 
goesout. The furniture arrives—is piled on the 
piazza in a confusion which only newly moved 
people can imagine. The Tower of Babel 
might have becn confusing, but there was no 
furniture in the Tower of Babel! And just as 
it grows dark, the much-tried Baucis comes 
crying to her husband: 

“ Bridget says she won’t stay another hour 
in a house where there is neither wood nor 
water to work with !” 

“Tell her to go about her business, then!“ 
says Philemon, with a courage which is but too 
plainly assumed. Bridget goes about her busi- 
ness accordingly, and these two miserable ad- 
venturers are left all to themselves “in a house 
of their own!“ $ 

Nor is this the last of their tribulations. The 
new toy is soon tired of—housekeeping loses 
its charm when the dismal rainy days come 
and the muslin curtains grow limp and be- 
draggled, and the enameled bureaus get chip- 
ped and warped, and the matting is stamped 
through and stained and soiled, and the 
French china tea-cups have lost their handles! 
Poor little Mrs. Baucis realizes the difference 
between coming down to dinner in a blue silk 
dress at the chime of the board ing-house bell, 
and personally supervising the preparation of 
said dinner in dust and ashes, to say nothing 
of smoke and steam! while her better half 
discovers by degrees that the country is not 
only a place to smoke cigars and play croquet 
in! He becomes conscious that “ friends from 
the city” involve much before-time prepara- 
tion and many carefully considered arrange- 
ments! Chickens are nice—so are new-laid 
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eggs; but to have one's newly planted lettuces 
and cucumbers scratched ruthlessly up as fast 
as they are put in the ground is a little too 
much. The cow would be delightfully rural if 
she did not eat off all the rarest shrubberies 
and get lost in the swamps at least once a 
week! Philemon thinks over the matter, and 
comes hastily to the conclusion that a house 
of one’s own don't pay!’ And as a man must 
grumble at somebody, and Mike has gone to 
the city to buy sweet potato plants, he turns on 
his wife with a mildly reproachful air: 

“Things didn’t goon so in my mother’s fam- 
ily. We had a farm of a hundred acres, and 
everything went by clockwork. My mother 
was a housekeeper of the old school.” 

It's a great pity you couldn't have married 
your mother!” retorts the wife with acerbity. 

“My dear,” says Philemon—wise man, he 
knows when he is worsted—“ lets go back to 
the city and board again!“ 

And so ends the dream of Philemon and 
Baucis, as many another dream has ended. 
They have had quite enough of “a home of 
their own! 


— ee 


THH FAST YOUNG MAN. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 
HE struts on the crowded pavement, 
Swinging his useless cane, 
The choicest Havanas puffing, 
With looks of lofty disdain. 
Flashes the diamond breastpin, 
Fixed in his faultless shirt; 
The only treasure about him— 
A jewel lying on dirt. 


Rings on his fingers betoken 
Conceited self-love alone; 

No feminine charms can soften 
That obdurate heart of stone, 


He bows to each giggling maiden, 
His person and dress to display, 

But passes unheeded the tailor 
Whom he has forgotten to pay. 
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His curling moustache he moistens, 
And twitches again and again; 
His hair is so rich, rank, and glossy, 

The crop has exhausted his brain. 


Arm in arm, with a rowdy companion, 
He chatters and simpers and winks; 

“What a fool! whispers each one that sees him, 
“Ah! how they admire me!” he thinks. 


He rises at ten, weak and weary, 
Worn out with last night’s debauch, 
And, bolting a hot smoking breakfast, 
Complains he has eaten too much. 
He goes to the barber, whose office 
Is daily his whiskers to trim, 
Talks politics—studies his toilet, 
And swears that the mirrors are dim. 


He calls for a two-forty courser, 
And, languidly mounting his back, 
Plies the whip and the spur, till nothing 
But dust marks his furious track. 
He stops at a café and orders 
Brandy-punch and a well-seasoned stew, 
Smokes his pipe, sips his coffee, and yawning, 
Declares he has nothing to do. 


Returning, he meets on the highway 

A friend who has lent him some cash, 
He intends to stop now and pay it, 

But his horse passes on like a flash. 
A plain country cousin salutes him 

And bids him his galloping heed ; 


‘| He smiles in derision, and answers, 


Pretty talk from a rustic, indeed !” 


The animal, reeking and jaded, 
Is left uncared at the door, 
While the greater brute that abused him, 
Takes a glass, xis strength to restore. 
Oysters, gin-sling, and billiards 
Consume the rest of the day, 
Not unlike the reprobate Hebrews 
Who ate, drank, and rose up to play. 


At five, he sits down to dinner, 
Served up in exquisite style, 

Fills his meerschaum, and plays deep at poker, 
The tedious hours to beguile. 
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When day’s busy cares are all ended, 
His hours of folly begin, 

Flushed with drink and seeking excitement, 
He delights in convivial din. 


He is mostly seen at the concert, 
The ball, or the dancing saloon, 

Or, lounging around the theater, 
Humming an opera tune. 

He sings, smokes, swears, and carouses, 
Til stupor his revelry ends ; 

Then drags himse'f slowly homeward, 
Escorted by tottering friends. 


Night and day, to pleasure devoted— 
Her willing and sensual slave, 
His brain becomes weak and chaotic, 
While his passions new stimulants crave. 
Thus passes, in wild dissipation, 
The years of the fast young man; 
Life to him is so tiresome a burden, 
He spends it as soon as he can. 


At twenty, his health is so broken, 
He can not in business engage; 
At twenty-five, hopes to be better, 
But at thirty dies of old age. 
A worthless and ignorant creature 
As ever the sun shone on, 
The world will not mourn his departure, 
Nor miss him when he is gone. 


= | 


Don’t BE A LoareR!—Young man, pay 
attention. Don't be a loafer; don't keep loaf- 
ers’ company ; don’t hang about loafing places. 
Better work than sit around day after day, or 
stand about corners with your hands in your 
pockets. Better for your own health—better 
for your own prospects. Bustle about if you 
mean to have anything to bustle about for. 
Many a poor physician has obtained a real 
patient by riding after an imaginary one. A 
quire of blank paper tied with red tape, carried 
under a lawyer's arm, may procure him his 
first case, and make his fortune. Such is the 
world! to him that hath shall be given. Quit 
dreaming and complaining; keep busy and 
mind your chances! 


Powers, the sculptor, is worth $200,000, and 
we are glad of it. 
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OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM. 


Tu wind drove hard across the bay, 
Lashing the waves to foam; 

And threatening clouds, in dark array, 
Salled o' er the heaven’s dome; 


And while the storm fell heavily, 
One of our little band 

Was tossing on the restless sea, 
Out many leagues from land. 


In gloom we watched the wind that swept 
Around in antics wild, 

And in our fear we wonld have wept, 
But for a little child, 


Who pressed her forehead with a sigh 
Upon the window pane, 

Yet softly turned a beaming eye 
Out on the beating rain. 


“ The clouds are heavy overhead, 
Bat that will soon pass by; 

And God will send the light,” she said, 
To play along the sky.“ 


With such a trustſul smile she turned, 
It lent her ſeatures grace, 
And we in humble wonder learned 
A lesson from her ſace. MARIE 8. L. 
— — a 
A MOTHER’S INFLUENOZE. 


THE MANNERS OF THE MOTHER MOLD THE 
CHILD. 


THERE is no disputing this fact—it shines in 
the face of every little child. The coarse, 
bawling, scolding woman will have coarse, 
vicious, bawling, fighting children. She who 
cries on every occasion, I'Il box your ears— 
Tl slap your jaws—Ill break your neck,“ is 
known as thoroughly through her children as if 
her unwomanly manners were openly displayed 
in the public streets. 

These remarks were suggested hy the con- 
versation in an omnibus—that great institution 
for the students of men and manners—between 
a friend and a schoolmaster. Our teacher was 
caustic, mirthful, and sharp. His wit flashed 
like the polished edge of a diamond, and kept 
the “ bus” in a “ roar.” 

The entire community of insiders—and who- 
ever is intimate with these conveyances can 
form a pretty good idea of our numbers, in- 
clusive of the “one more“ so well known to 
the fraternity—turned their head, eyes, and 
ears one way, and finally our teacher said: 
“T can always tell the mother by the boy. 
The urchin who draws back with doubled fist 
and lunges at his playmate if he looks at him 
askance, has a very questionable mother. She 
may feed him and clothe him, cram him with 
sweetmeats, coax him with promises, but if she 
gets mad she fights. 

“She will pull him by the jacket, she will 
give him a knock in the back; she will drag 
him by the hair; she will call him all sorts of 
wicked names, while passion plays over her 
red face in lambent flames that curl and writhe 
out at the corners of her eyes. 

“ And we never see the courteous little fel- 
low with smooth looks and gentle manners— 
in whom delicacy does not detract from 
courage or manliness, but we say that boy’s 
mother is a true lady. Her words and ways 


are soft, loving, and quiet. If she reproves, her 
language is my son — not ‘ you little wretch— 
you plague of my life you torment—you 
scamp I’ 

„She hovers before him as a pillar of light 
before the wandering Israelites, and her beams 
are reflected in his face. To him the word 
mother is synonymous with everything pure, 
sweet, and beautiful. Is he an artist? In after- 
life, that which with holy radiance shines on 
his canvas will be the mother face. Who- 
ever flits across his path with sunny smiles and 
soft, low voice will bring ‘mother’s image’ 
freshly to his heart. ‘She is like my mother, 
will be the highest need of his praise. Not 
even*when the hair turns silver and the eye 
grows dim will the majesty of that life and 
presence desert him. 

“ But the ruffian mother—alas, that there are 
such —will form the ruffian character of the 
man. He in turn will become a merciless 
tyrant, with a tongue sharper than a two- 
edged sword, and remembering the brawling 
and cuffing, seek some meek, gentle victim for 
the sacrifice, and make her his wife, with the 
condition that he shall be master. And the 
master he is for a few sad years, when he wears 
a widower's weed till he finds a victim number 
two.” 

We wonder not that there are so many awk- 
ward, ungainly men in society—they have all 
been trained by women who knew not nor 
cared for the holy nature of their trust. They 
had been made bitter to the heart’s core, and 
that bitterness will find vent and lodgment 
somewhere. Strike the infant in anger, and he 
will, if he can not reach you, vent his passion 
by beating the door, the chair, or any inani- 
mate thing within reach. Strike him repeat- 
edly, and by the time he wears shoes he will 
have become a bully, with hands that double 
for fight as naturally as if especial pains had 
been taken to teach him that art of boxing. 

Mothers, remember that your manners mold 
the child. Who will not say that mothers 
ought to be thoroughly educated, whether 
their sons are or not? 


— — — 
HOW TO OHOOSH A WIFH. 


Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER, in one of his 
discourses, while commenting on the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Genesis, said : 


Jacob's father forbade him to take a wife 
from the daughters of Canaan. Why? Bce- 
cause he knew that with the wife he would 
take the religion; that had he brought into his 
house the fairest and discreetest of wives he 
would have brought in the cause of a long train 
of miseries with her. It isan old proverb, that 
a man is what his wife will let him be; and old 
Isaac was a wise man when he said, “ Don’t go 
among the Canaanites to get a wife.” Canaan 
nowadays is everywhere. It is every house 
where there has been no family prayer, where 
mammon is God; wherever there is a godless 
household, there is the land of Canaan. A 
man that marries a good wife has very little 
more to ask of the Lord till he dies. good 
wife is a blessing from the Lord, and there are 
very few blessings that he gives now or here- 
after that are comparable to it. And marriage 


is a thing not heedlessly to be rushed into, but 
slowly, discreetly. It 1s anything but a fancy 
oracalculation. It is a matter of moral judg- 
ment and duty as high as any duty that li 
itself between you and the face of God. At 
Ishmael, he gets married out of spite. There 
have been a good many men who have married 
out of a rebound of passion, of whom this is a 
typical instance. It is not the first time that a 
man has forsworn his own good out of spite to 
somebody else. Men will repeat stories, will 
make themselves the common sewers of village 
rumor, just to spite somebody. Political parties 
do the same thing. I think, for a period of 
thirty years in Indiana, the United States Sen- 
ator was always a man elected for the sake of 
splitting the party that sent him there. All 
this is a law of human nature; it is old Esau in 
man yet. 

In respect to the marriage relations, they that 
enter into this sacred state ought to feel them- 
selves bound to do it upon moral grounds, net 
upon the calculation of secular advantages. 
The public sentiment of this Christian country 
derides the man who would desecrate the 
sanctity of married life for reasons of pecuniary 
or ambitious calculations; for although one 
may find a wife come to him now and then that 
is a joy and a blessing of his life, ordinarily 
such marriages result in arid married lives, if 
not in contention and unhappiness. Nor should 
the pleasure of fancy influence one’s selection ; 
neither should one form a marriage connection 
upon mere sentiment—I mean the mere senti- 
ment of affection. There are many persons 
that kindle quick and burn out quick. There 
are many kinds of wood that kindle slowly, 
but, once on fire, keep all night long. There- 
fore, when a man would found a household, 
which is the beginning of his own organized 
life, it ought to be done on moral grounds. It 
should be done with the full advisement, not of 
conscience only, but of religious feeling. Such 
a man will be apt, indeed, to make a household 
blessed. And in this matter you must re- 
member that natural traits are more to be con- 
sidered even than artificial ones. A person 
may have excellent experiences in religion, 
and yet make a very poor wife. First choose, 
then, good-nature, cheerfulness, gentleness. 
As Baxter said, the grace of God could live 
with persons that he couldn't live with. .... 
They that marry for interest without regard to 
moral considerations luse usually even that; 
but they that select for moral considerations 
gain first the moral ends that they sought, and 
then work out the other ends that they did not 
seck..... It is not wise to mix religions. A 
man who marries a wife of a different religion 
to his own, thinking afterward to bend her to 
his views, has very ditte idea of timber. 


In addition to góod-nature, cheerfulness, 
and gentleness,” we should include health. 
We should also have feference to temperament, 
age, culture, and adaptation. A knowledge of 
Phrenology, etc., would reveal the natural dis- 
position and true charactcrofeach. Then why 
act blindly? why not consult it ?* 


— — — — 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE, which is only to be found 
in Phrenology, lies at the bottom of the doc- 
trine of motives; for one will exert himself for 
praise’; another, to gratify his large Acquisitive- 
ness; a third, from an innate sense of duty; and 
a fourth, from excessive constitutional activity, 
making rest painful to him. 


+ For a complete discussion of the question of Mar- 
rying Cousins,“ or who may and who may not marry, 
see The New Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
for 1968, just published. Price 25 cents. May or- 
dered from this office. 
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THE HOMES OF THE METROPOLIS. 
262 

THE throng of all sorts of people indiscrimi- 
nately jumbled together in the streets of a 
great metropolis like New York very naturally 
suggests the question, Where do all these people 
come from? where do they live? Every 
morning they emerge from various hidden 
quarters and unite in the busy whirl of city 
life. At night nearly all disappear into some 
retreat which each one calls by the sacred 
name—home. Did we single out one here and 
there and follow him or her to that retirement, 
how different would be the scenes of interior 
life presented to our gaze! The man of fortune 
goes at nightfall to a home which even an 
Eastern pacha might envy. All that skill and 
imagination can devise is there to welcome 
and refresh him. The appointments of luxury, 
the tempting viands, and the obsequious at- 
tendants there minister to his capricious wish. 
He eats and drinks from services of massive 
plate, reclines on voluptuous couches, and 
wherever his eye turns, it rests on exquisite 
masterpieces of art in painting and statuary. 
But in all this magnificence, with so much to 
enjoy, so much to charm the sense, we look in 
vain for that serenity which symbolizes a 
satisfied heart. Anxiety and care have stamped 
their searing impress upon his brow, and the rest- 
less eyea indicate a troubled, discontented spirit. 
Surely, you will say, here can be realized to the 
full the joys of domestic relationship! But 
no; fashion here holds sway, and seeks in os- 
tentation to gratify excessive vanity. 

Let us follow te the home of him whose 
moderate income scarcely supplies the common 
comforts of existence. There we are more 
likely to find domestic happiness, and that 
substantial contentment which is an enduring 
source of pleasure in itself. 

Here the “convenient food” nourishes the 
body and solaces the heart. In such a home, 
where mutual dependence is felt and en- 
couraged, and true affection winds its tendrils 
round unselfish natures, influences are born 
and developed which exert a power in the 
outer world. From such households emerge 
men who are the pillars of our republic. Their 
industry is the source of wealth, and their 
virtue and intelligence are the palladium of 
civil justice and the bulwarks of public safety. 

Shall we go to the house of poverty, where 
hunger, cheerlessness, and desponding toil 
brood continually? What comfort is there 
here? W. hat apparent relief from severe, ill- 
compensated labor? And yet to the weary, 
haggard seamstress this bare floor and scanty 
furniture afford a ray of solace, for here she 
may enjoy some respite from toil. But, oh! 
the pinching, blighting influence of want! 
driving those who lack the stern resolution of 
inflexible integrity often to infamy and death. 
Yet from the cheerlessness of the home of indi- 
gence may proceed a moral power mighty 
enough to revolutionize civil society and shake 
a nation. 

There are other homes, and they are nota 
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few, which we shudder to recall. Can we 
term them homes? They are rather the abodes 
of crime, where want and guilt strip off the 
mask of civilization and exhibit all the savage 
in the human heart. Vice unfettered, passions 
stimulated by intemperance, riot there. Misery 
and woe is the unspeakably bitter cup which 
the degraded Aabitues of such dens drain to the 
dregs. From such homes proceed influences 
which openly demoralize humanity at large. 
Backed up and in a great measure produced 
by the corner gin shop, they scatter broadcast 
the seeds of vice and crime, and render poverty 
ignoble and but a synonym for ignorance, filth, 
and degradation. 

Such in brief are the homes of the metropo- 
lis. How little do ye who draw your cushioned 
armchairs near the bright fire and bid defiance 
to the howling blasts and driving snow without, 
know or dream of the bitter lot of those who in 
some desolate attic shiver the long night 
through and sigh for the day—“ cold, bitter 
cold, no warmth, no light.” They huddle 
together, striving by contact of their half-naked 
limbs to obtain mutual warmth; perhaps in 
their despair muttering imprecations on the 
Power which made their circumstances to differ 
from those of the pampered child of fortune. 
Oh! this is terrible! Well may the eye moisten 
and the purse-string loosen at the recital of 
such misery. And though such oft-told tales 
may compress the lip of the incredulous, yet a 
little investigation of the homes of our me- 
tropolis will disclose facts more painful than 
words may describe. To this brief sketch we 
would add a few statistics. The number of 
persons in the city of New York who are ac- 


counted wealthy, together with those who are 


in comfortable circumstances, or in the receipt of 
an income sufficient for the respectable support 
of their families, does not exceed 175,000. The 
number of those who barely subsist, in which 
we include the great army of seamstresses, 
sewing girls laborers, petty clerks, etc., is up- 
ward of 180,000. Many of these, in times of 
scarcity, are thrown on public or private 
charity. 

Of the lowest class or type of humanity to 
which we have aHuded, and who live by so- 
liciting alms or pilfering, and from whom the 
subjects of our public charities are chiefly de- 
rived, there are about 75,000—an alarming 
record for one city. 


— 2 — 


TEMPERANCE 08. INTEMPERANCE.—During 
the late war for the preservation of our glori- 
ous Union, the Temperance Cause may 
have lost ground; but just now the tide is 
-turning, and the liquor drinkers are likely to 
be left high and dry on shore. Our neighbor 
STEARNS, of the National Temperance Society, 
is publishing papers, pamphlets, tracts, pledges, 
etc., as ammunition with which to charge the 
Temperance guns, and real execution may be 
expected by those who do not beat a hasty 
retreat. Those interested should send $5, $10 
or $50, for Temperance documents for distri- 
bution in every neighborhood. 


— 
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On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the etructuré and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our iu veatlgatlous of the various phenomena of 
life —Onbanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea iv . 


NATURAL INSANITY. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks, Are any persons 
so organized by nature that they instinctively 
take a vicious course? Ans. In Psalms lviii. 
3 we read, The wicked are estranged 
from the womb! They go astray as soon as 
they are born, speaking lies.” This would 
indicate that some, unfortunately, inherit such 
strong tendencies to wickedness, or to a per- 
verted action of the animal propensities, that 
they do not live a moral life, but are morally 
unsound, unbalanced, insane. We know that 
there are physical cripples, intellectual imbe- 
ciles; that there are genii in talent and good- 
ness; why, then, should there not be those 
morally imbecile, with predominant passions, 
with these tendencies inborn, inherited? The 
world accepts the motto relative to the poet, 
“nascitur non fit“ — he is born, not made; 
why, then, should it be startled at the idea that 
the tendency to vice is inborn, not merely the 
result of bad associations? The following 
case, which we copy from an exchange, seems 
a strong illustration of inborn perverseness : 


The trial of Lemaire, the young Frenchman 
who killed a girl because he feared his father 
intended to marry her, is one of the most 
remarkable in the annals of crime. In the 
murder itself there were no unusual incidents. 
Lemaire, having decided to kill her, proceeded 
about it without strategy or efforts to conceal 
the crime. He put her out of the way with as 
little compunction as though she had been an 
animal whose existence was no longer desir- 
able. He was apprehensive the girl would 
come between him and his patrimuny, and he 
would probably have killed any other woman 
who menaced his future in the same way. 

The interest in this case attaches to the 
criminal himself. When brought to trial he 
courted conviction, asked for it, and absolutely 
pleaded for it. He seemed to have no con- 
sciousness of having committed a crime. He 
simply recognized the fact, that the law de- 
clared it a crime punishable with death. 

The act itself was to him no more criminal 
than the killing of a chicken. He asserted 
this in court and at all times, and it was im- 
possible to arouse in him any consciousness of 
a wrong deed done, for the doing of which he 
ought to be stricken with remorse. 

emaire was, however, conscious that in the 
want of moral nature he differed from mankind 
in general. He regarded himself as an anomaly 
and believing that there was, as he expressed 
it, something curious in the formation of bis 
brain, he desired that, after his death, it should 
be examined. This was among his last ex- 
pressed wishes. Accordingly, after his execu- 
tion, a post mortem examination was held, and 
attended by many distinguished physicians, 
surgeons, and men of science. Inquiry has of 
late been directed to the physical causes of 
crimes, and Lemaire furnished a apr subject 
for pursuing the investigation. more pro- 
nounced case of apparent want of moral nature, 
from some physical or mental deformation, 
was never placed on the dissecting-table. The 
examination was minute, and here is the result, 
according to the account of a writer who took 
especial interest in the case: 
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“The cerebral mass, which was unusually 
large, and showed extraordinary intelligence, 
was deformed by large protuberances in that 
section where science has located the sanguin- 
ary instincts (Destructiveness, particularly); 
and after the examination the eminent doctors 
28 0 it as their opinion that the vice of murder 

ad been transmitted to Lemaire; that it was 
fatally transmissible, like diseases of the skin 
and blood, and that, had Lemaire lived to have 
had ndchildren, they would, inevitably, 
have been brutal and impulsive in nature, and 
would, doubtless, have been guilty of shocking 
crimes.” [This is true only fa part.] 


This puts the case too strongly, and is the 
language of the surgeons, not of phrenologists. 
Had Lemaire had children, they would have 
inherited, doubtless, something of the father’s 
severity. Lemaire’s “sanguinary instincts” may 
have been enhanced by circumstances, by cul- 
ture through conversation or reading, or obser- 
vation. Should such a man marry, he ought 
to select for a wife a woman very deficient in 
the force elements, which would sẹrve to mod- 
ify, perhaps, to a proper size and strength the 
forceful organs of the children. Proper culture 
and guiding restraint of children do much to 
modify naturally excessive faculties or propen- 
sities. The better qualities of mind and heart 
can be strengthened by moral and religious 
culture. Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
wrong influences shall strengthen the “ house 
of Saul” in the soul? 


— M 


AMEIRIOAN SURGICAL APPARATUS 
IN THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


In the field of surgery, America can be 
considered scarcely behind those nations of 
Europe which have had their established 
schools of medicine and chirurgery for nearly 
two centuries. Dr., Mott compelled the ad- 
miration of Europe by his bold and wonderful 
essays on living subjects; and Doctors Carno- 
chan and Wood would not hesitate to attempt 
anything in vivisection which their trans-at- 
lantic cotemporaries thought within the bounds 
of probable success. 

The important department of operative 
surgery is scarcely more worthy of considera- 
tion than that branch of the same science 
which has for its object the invention and adapt- 
ation of apparatus to remedy malformations, 
or deformities resulting from injury to the per- 
son. In orthopœdy, the French surgeons have 
generally taken the lead; the inventive genius 
of Americans has not shown any spccial interest 
in that branch of art, and those among us who 
are studying to perfect new and original devi- 
ces for the relief of the crippled and deformed, 
can be counted easily on one’s fingers. Yet 
some of these who took the trouble to send 
their appliances to Paris, and had them in the 
‘Exposition, have received testimonials of the 
highest character. The sanitary collection of 
Dr. Evans procured the highest prize awarded 
to orthopeedic apparatus. The Howard Am- 
bulance” obtained a silver metal, and the Im- 
perial Commission, in its official report on 
surgical instruments and apparatus, awarded 
to Dr. Charles F. Taylor, of New York, the 


— 


honor of having in tlie Exbibition the only 
improvements in apparatus for supporting and 
correcting curvatures of the spine. The fol- 
lowing extract of the report will explain the 
nature of the apparatus: 

“The orthopedic corset (corset—spinal ap- 
paratus) of Dr. Taylor is very remarkable, and 
differs entirelv from analogous apparatus in the 
Exposition. We can not do better than re- 
produce the remarks of Dr. Bouvier, one of our 
most competent French surgeons, made to the 
Academy of Medicine. 

“<: The apparatus which I have the honor to 
present to the Academy,’ said Dr. Bouvier, 
has been on exhibition in the American sec- 
tion of the Exposition. It differs essentially, as 
may be seen, from those ordinarily employed 
in the treatment of angular curvature of the 
spine. It combines all the advantages of hori- 
zontal position, while at the same time it gives 
the patient the advantage of exercise and fresh 
air. With this brace Dr. Taylor endeavors 
to protect the diseased vertebre, as is done 
in the recumbent position, without the aid 
of the instrument. Like a bed securely 
attached to the back, the brace makes an 
equable pressure on the vertebral column, 
as would result from the patient’s weight 
when in bed. This force is uniformly an- 
tero- posterior. The apparatus is a simple 
lever, which raises the superior part of the 
spinal column by using the transverse pro- 
cesses as a fulcrum, so that while pressure on 
the articulations of the transverse processes is 
safely increased, pressure on the bodies of the 
diseased vertebre is considerably diminished. 
The instrument is hinged, and acts as a supple- 
mentary vertebral column. Its arrangement 
enables the physician to appreciate exactly 
and to modify the degree of force employed» 
and also to render the treatment constantly 
and regularly progressive. It also favors the 
contractions of the spinal muscles. The abil- 
ity of the patient to be in the open air, while 
the seat of disease is protected from all shock 


this constitutes the superiority of this mode of | 


treatment. 

“< The other apparatus is for counter-exten- 
sion in hip-disease. The idea of counter-ex- 
tension originated with Dr. Davis, of New 
York ; but this instrument is, nevertheless, the 
invention of Dr. Taylor. It consists, 1st, of a 
belt, to which are attached two straps, which 
embrace the perineum, producing extension 
from above; and 2d, of a long extensible 
splint, one end of which is received under the 
foot by a strap, which is a continuation of the 
adhesive straps which are applied to both sides 
of the thigh and around the limb. This strap 
produces counter-extension. Elongation is ac- 
complished by a lateral screw. Not only is the 
muscular tonicity overcome, and the joint pre- 
served from pressure or shock, but, during lo- 
comotion, the weight of the body is sustained 
by the instrument, because the body rests on 
the straps which embrace the perineum. 

“©The result of Dr. T.’s experience shows 
that when the tonicity of the muscles of the 
hip is completely overcome, and the parts are 


guarded from pressure and shock, locomotion ` 


is not only free from danger, but, on the con- 
trary, it is very advantageous, as the patient 
can thus profit by the potent measures which 
hygiene places at our disposal.’ ” 
—̃ — — 


THH INDIAN WHED.* 


THE official catalogue of the London Exhibi- 
tion, vol. 1, page 180, contains the following 
curious remarks on tobacco smoking: “The 
total quantity retained for home consumption 
in 1848 amounted to nearly 17,000,000 Ibs. 
North America alone produces annually up- 
ward of 200,000,000. The combustion of this 
mass of vegetable material would yield about 
340,000,000 Ibs. of carbonic acid gas; so that the 
yearly increase of carbonic acid gas from tobacco 
smoke alone can not be less than 1,000,000,000 
Ibs. ; a large contribution to the annual demand 
for this gas made upon the atmosphere for the 
vegetation of the world. Henceforth let none 
twit the smoker with idleness and unimport- 
ance. Every pipe is an agricultural furnace— 
every smoker a manufacturer of vegetation, the 
consumer of a weed, that he may rear more 
largely his own provisions.” 

The Dean of Carlisle, in a recent lecture on 
the use of tobacco, calculated that the entire 
world of smokers, snuffers, and chewers con- 
sume 2,000,000 tons annually, or 4,480,000,000 
lbs. weight—as much tonnage as the corn cen- 
sumed by 10,000,000 of Englishmen, and actu- 
ally at a cost sufficient to pay for all the bread 
corn eaten in Great Britain. Five millions and 
a half of acres are occupied in its growth, 
chiefly cultivated by slave labor, the product 
of which at twopence per pound would yield 
thirty-seven millions of pounds sterling. The 
time would fail to tell of the vast amount of 
smoking in Turkey and Persia. In India, all 
classes and both sexes indulge in this prac- 
tice; the Siamese both chew and smoke. In 
Burmah, all ages practice it—children three 
years old and of both sexes. China equally 
contributes to the general mania; and the ad- 
vocates of the habit boast that about one fourth 
of the human race are their clients, or that 
there are certainly 100,000,000 smokers! 

It costs more than education or religion, the 
army or navy. It costs England and America 
a sum sufficient to support 50,000 ministers 
with a salary of $1,000; or more than 100,000 
missionaries. The students in one college pay 
more than $6,000 for cigars yearly. It tends 
to idleness, poverty, strong drink, and the 
whole family of vices. It tends to debility, 
dyspepsia, palsy, cancers, insanity, ‘delirium 
tremens, and sudden deaths. It weaves a 
winding sheet around 20,000 in our land every 
year! 

It is estimated that in New York city more 
than twice the amount is puffed away in cigars 
than is expended for bread ! 

Some eighty diseases are traced by Dr. Shew 
to the use of this vile narcotic.¢ It injures the 


* We commend thia statement as worthy of republi- 
cation in all magazines and newspapers.—EpD. PHREN. 


OUR. 
+ See prize essay on Tobacco, published at thie office. 
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health of the body, mind, and soul! The hab- 
it is indeceat—the example is pernicious on the 
rising youth. The expenditure is wicked, the 
gratification of a vitiated appetite. It leads to 
strong drink. Said a poor Indian: “I want 
three things: all the rum in the world, all the 
tobacco, then more rum. I smoke because it 
makes me love to drink.” The use of this 
poisonous drug blunts the moral sensibilities, 
grieves the Holy Spirit, hinders prayer. “I 
beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, abstain 


from fleshly lusts which war against the soul.“ 
The excuses for using the dirty tyrant are} 


pyi 


frequent. 


lency; a fourth for his leanness; a fifth for a 
watery stomach; a sixth, to help digestion ; 
another, because some ignorant, sottish, wine- 
bibbing, tobacco-chewing, or smoking doctor 
recommends it:—thus and thus, till the cata- 
logue of excuses and subterfuges is filled out. 

It is a matter of devout and hearty thanks- 
giving to God, that the most respectable, learn- 
ed, and eminently successful of the medical fac- 
ulty, with united voice, veto the “accursed 
thing,” warn their patients to lay it aside for- 
ever. 

“Friend, do not excuse yourself,” says the 
Hon. Gerrit Smith, “ by saying that some great 
and good men use tobacco. The great and 
good men who do so are in danger of sinking 
into very little and very wicked men before 
they die. 

“Tobacco and Rum—what twin brothers! 
what mighty agents of Satan! What a large 
share of the American people they are destroy- 
ing! 

“ As Paul said to Timothy, so say we to you, 
Keep thyself pure.“ Be clean in your person, 
and be clean in your heart. But, depend upon 
it, you can be neither if you use tobacco.” 


Where lurk ye. thon blot on thy race ? 
Still dwell ye with civilized men ? 
Why crawl ye not into some desolate place, 
The lair of a wolf, or a den 
In the clefts of the rocks, in the desert away 
From the gaze of mankind and the light of the day.” 


— —— — 


OUR HAND-BOOK FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT. 
The Highiand Democrat says: This valuable 
compendium of information necessary to every 
man of any pretensions to respectability in life, 
deserves the attention of everybody. It tells 
how to write letters, how to write compositions 
upon any and every subject, how to prepare 
copy for the printer, and contains, besides, a 
multitude of suggestions from which many 
great men might derive wholesome instruction 
to their own benefit and others, especially the 
poor printer who has to revise and guess out 
their manuscript. The anecdotes in this book 


are exquisite specimens, some of which illus- 
trate points of etiquette admirably, and in such 
a way that any one who reads ‘How to Be- 
have’ can not fail to become a wiser and a 
better man.’ Every boy, girl, young man, or 

oung woman especially, should read this 
book. and it is so written that if they once read 
it, they will forever remember the valuable 
22 estions it contains.“ Price, post-paid, 

5. 
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One uses it for his teeth; another, f, 
for his general health; a third, for his corpu- 
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A LARGHE HEAD. 


Epwarp Haycock, the child represented in 
the portrait, is about five years of age. His 
head is of great size, having been hydrocephia- 
lic in early infancy; otherwise his general 
health has been good up to the present time. 
When about three months old his head com- 
menced to expand rapidly, and at the expira- 
tion of a year had attained a circumference of 
twenty-six inches. Since that time no further 
growth in its size hus been observed—the 
disease having apparently suspended its ac- 
tivity. 

His mental abilities do not appear to be seri- 
ously impaired. He was a little backward in 
learning to talk, but his memory is excellent, 
and he seems to understand things as well as 
children of his age and opportunity. Of course 
his knowledge is limited, the great size of his 
head rendering him unable to walk and sustain 
himself independently, and thus preventing 
him from much of that personal observation 
and experiment which children are inclined 
to. 

He has a fine clear eye, a clear and healthy 
complexion, but his limbs and general frame 
are small and his flesh very spare. The expan- 
sion of the head has occasioned a very appre- 
ciable separation of the bones of the skull; the 
fontanel, or opening in the tophead, is about 
two and a half inches in diameter, and at this 
opening the pulsations, as usual, are distinctly 
seen and felt. 

He appreciates keenly any efforts on the 


part of others to amuse him, and when not 


embarrassed by the notice of strangers, is lively 
and talkative. Should there be no further 
hydrous secretions in the brain of this boy, a 
sufficient growth of body may ensue to render 
him in a few years able to balance his large 
head, and to dispense with the now indispensa- 
ble assistance of others. Our portrait was en- 
graved from a photograph taken at our request 
by Mr. Abraham Bogardus, the enterprising 
photographer of Broadway, this city. 
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N hall render us ever ready but not forward, 
make us love work, but which shall keep us 


from overworking, make us kind but not offi- 
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THEMPERANCH IN MENTAL MANI- 
FESTATION. 


ALL physiologists and students of human 
nature call attention to the fact that temper- 
ance in our various menta] manifestations, and 
an even, pleasing disposition, tend to prolong 
life, and in a corresponding degree make it en- 
joyable. To be happy, we must obey the laws 
of nature in regard to both our minds and bod- 
ies. We must neither exercise them too much 
nor too little, too violently nor too sluggishly, 
always preserving that happy medium which 


cious, beautiful but not showy, which is in fact 
that “jewel of the first water,” propriety. 

We should avoid extremes; we must curb 
our passions and control our thoughts. Vio- 
lent expressions, whether of sorrow, joy, re- 
morse, or anger, must be restrained until rea- 


son resumes her throne, or disturbances of the 


nervous system will be the result. Public 
speakers have expired in a burst of eloquence. 
Long continued grief, or sorrow in excess, is 
radically defective of the life functions. 

We may overwork the mind by too long in- 
tense application on a highly exciting subject, 
but not without very materially injuring its 
present healthfulness and future usefulness. 
Nature's laws are paramount. They demand 
exercise, and then rest; neither in excess, but 
in equal proportion. Cheerfulness and equa- 
nimity of temper are not less than virtues, and 
they are aids to both spiritual and physica] 
growth. 

How beautiful in old age is one who has his 
mind preserved in almost its youthful vigor 
and force, susceptible of joyous impressions as 
in days gone by, and as such a living proof 
that “ wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” J. A. R. 
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CHANGHES. 


BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


MOURN, oh, rejoicing heart! 
The hours are flying; 
Each one some treasure takes— 
Each one some blossom breaks, 
And leaves it dying. 
The chill, dark night draws near 
Thy sun will soon depart 
And leave thee sighing. 
Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 
The hours are flying. 


` 


Rejoice, oh, grieving heart! 
The hours fly fast; 
With each some sorrow dies— 
With each some shadow flies, 
Until at last 
The red dawn, in the east, 
Bids weary night depart, 
And pain is past. 
Rejoice, then, grieving heart, 
The hours fly fast! 
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HUMAN DEOADENOE. 
THE POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH. 


Man is undoubtedly subject to a general law 
of progress. The great tide of life on our globe 
tends, and probably will forever tend, steadily 
onward; but as within the resistless current 
of the mighty Mississippi the voyager encoun- 
ters eddies, whirlpools, and minor counter- 
currents, so in the general forward movement 
of mankind there occur recessions and retro- 
gressions innumerable, affecting larger or 
smaller numbers. Individuals sink into degra- 
dation; families deteriorate; nations revert 
from civilization to barbarism; and even races 
fall from a higher to a lower position in the 
ranks of humanity. 

The advancement and even the perpetuation 
of civilization depend on certain fixed con- 
ditions, one of which seems to be the association 
of many individuals in a permanent commu- 
_ nity. Sparse populations and migratory tribes 
are apt to decline rather than rise in culture 
and the arts, and individuals, left to themselves, 
are sure to adopt the usages of the savage—in 
some respects at least. 

The refined and cultivated dweller in cities 
finds-his silver fork and napkin indispensable, 
and is disgusted with the rudeness of the 
country boor, who crams his food into his 
mouth with his knife, or takes a chicken bone 
in his fingers at the hotel table. But throw this 
cultivated and refined individual into some 
mountain forest, with a dog and a gun as com- 
panions, and mark the change. Look at his 
~ fingers, begrimmed with smoke and shining 
with grease! See him tear the half-roasted 
flesh from that bone with his teeth. Perchance 
he brought his silver fork and napkin with 
him, but he has no use for them here; and as 
for feather beds and downy pillows, he soon 
learns to look upon them with contempt. Give 
him half a dozen associates in this wild life, 
and, provided there be no women among them, 
his manners will not be improved. On the 
contrary, the whole party will fall into many 
of the ways of the savage; and that not merely 
as a matter of necessity, but readily and from 
choice. 

Of course these men do not become savages 
by assuming temporarily the habits of savages, 
but they thus take the first step backward or 
toward rude nature. Whether they are, or not, 
losers by this step I will not stop here to in- 
quire. 

It may be remarked, further, that civilization 
is sustained and advanced only where incite- 
inents to bodily and mental activity are pro- 
vided. Here in the South, we had formerly a 
Class of persons from whom a certain amount 
of bodily activity was required—who were 
subjected to compulsory labor, but from whom 
its rewards were partially withheld. If they 
made any advance, it was simply through con- 
tact with their social superiors. 

There was another class who, through the 
operation of causes which will be set forth 
hereafter, were effectually debarred from the 
privilege of labor and, through the poverty thus 
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induced and perpetuated, from all social con- 
sideration. 

The results of this deprivation of all induce- 
ment to exertion either of mind or body are 
seen in the present condition of the “ poor 
whites” of the late slave States, whose miser- 
able cabins seem like so many ugly patches on 
the fair face of this pleasant country, and whose 
uglier selves cross my path at every turn, 
tempting me to exclaim with the poet— 

These are no brothers of my blood; 
They discredit Adamhood. 


The actual origin of the class variously de- 


nominated “ poor whites,” “ poor white trash,” 
p p 


and “ mean whites,” in the South, is involved 
in some obscurity. It seems probable, however, 
that the difference which separates this class 
from the dominant or planter caste dates back 
beyond the earliest settlement of this country 
that the progenitors of our poor whites were 
the servants, followers, and dependents of the 


proud and wealthy cavaliers from whom the 


higher class claims descent. It would seem 
impossible that the few generations which we 
can count on American soil can have created 
so wide a gulf as now exists between these 
classes. 

The causes which have widened and deep- 
ened this gulf, by constantly elevating the one 
class and as persistently depressing the other, 
are evident enough. 

The introduction of slavery at once created 
a monopoly in the hands of the wealthy. The 
poor man could not enter the field at all in 
competition. His poverty prevented him from 
owning slaves, while the existence of slavery 
not only entirely superseded the demand for 
his services, but, by degrading labor, created a 
strong antipathy against it, and engendered a 
love of idleness and sloth. So the poor whites 
were from the first not only debarred from the 
privilege of labor, but predisposed to reject it 
with scorn had it been offered. 

It will be readily seen that no career was 
opened for this class. Life had no purpose be- 
yond the gratification of the mere animal wants. 
Having no chance to rise out of their debased 
condition, and unable to sustain themselves 
even on the low plane on which they stood on 
their introduction into the country, they sunk 
gradually lower and lower, till they reached a 
depth of degradation almost incredible; while 
the causes which led to their decadency, was 
elevating to the loftiest heights of opulence and 
culture the dominant or planter class. 

Here and there an individual of the lower 
class, endowed with a better organization than 
his fellows, rose above the general level and, 
becoming a mechanic (a very poor one, in most 
cases) or a small trader, laid the foundation of 
social respectabilitv for his descendants; but 
cases like this were rare. 

Such a class as I have described could exist 
only in a mild climate; but here, where the 
absolute necessaries of life, with such people at 
least, are few, their acquisition involves very 
little exertion cither of body or mind. 

Being generally squatters on the vast estates 
of the planters, and paying no rent, there is 
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little call for cash outlay. A small patch of 
corn, a few rows of sweet potatoes, and a little 
garden, given up mainly to“ collards” and tur- 
nips, and cultivated by the women and chil- 
dren, supply their bread-stuff and vegetables. 
In most cases they own a few hogs and a piney- 
woods cow or two, which it costs nothing to 
keep; or if they do not, their richer neighbors 
do, which often serves their purpose quite as 
well. For the rest, a little hunting and fishing, 
which their laziness sometimes permits, helps 
them to keep soul and body together. 

A late magazine writer, an intelligent and 
trustworthy gentleman of the planter class, who 
is familiar with the condition and habits of the 
poor whites, after dwelling on the causes which 
have lcd to the existence, perpetuation, and con- 
tinual retrogression of the class, continues: 

“ No statement of ‘causes, however potent, 
nor any mere general description, could pre- 
pare the mind of one unaccustomed to the 
South for the reality of the condition of this 
people, as it was exhibited in those sections 
where this state of things existed in its fullest 
development. * * Their habitations 
were uncomfortable structures built principally 
of logs. not at all superior, in many cases, to the 
wretched huts of the poorer class of peasantry 
of Ireland. Many of these tenements were so 
small as to contain but a single room, within 
the narrow limits of whose crazy walls whole 
families, men, women and children, indiscrimi- 
nately, were to be found crowded together. 

“The appearance of these people accorded 
with their miserable condition. Ignorance and 
vice stamped their features with a brutal and 
forbidding aspect. The poverty and insuff- 
ciency of their food and their uncomfortable 
mode of life, added to the effects of an un- 
healthy climate, rendered them, with hardly 


an exception, lean in person and pallid in com- 


plexion,* while a proverbial uncleanness and 
raggedness of attire completed the revolting 
traits of the unhappy picture.“ 

The ignorance of these people is profound 
and almost past belief. To say that few of 
them can write or even read conveys no ade- 
quate idea of their Jack of education. In the 
language of the writer just quoted, “ They are 
all so utterly devoid of the simplest elements 
of information, that they have no definite idea 
as to what portion of the earth they occupy.” 
But, further than this, they have no desire to 
learn anything, believing firmly that all edu- 
cation is utterly useless. 

Of the moral character of this degraded class, 
it is painful to speak or even think. The former 
I will not trust myself to do, but will quote 
again from Mr. Seabrook, merely expressing a 
hope that his picture is rather too darkly col- 
ored. He admits that there are many excep- 
tions, but declares that “the portraiture is un- 
happily too faithful to the class at large.” 


* I think the climate has little to do in producing the 
emaciation and pallor of which the writer speaks, for I 
find these characteristics just as strongly marked here 
among the pine hills of Middle Georgia (as healthful a 
region as can be found in the world) as in the low 
country“ of South Carolina. 

+ E. B. Seabrook. 
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“ The utter.absence of the sentiment of hon- 
esty among them was shown in the universal 
disposition to petty theft, and in the continued 
series of robberies and depredations by which 
they unconsciously made reprisal upon their 
richer neighbors for the benefits which the 
latter enjoyed at so fatal a cost to them. The 
records of the courts showed an astonishing 
frequency of those flagrant crimes which arc 
more apt to fall under the contemplation and 
penalty of the law, such as murder in all its 
degrees, even including forms to which the in- 
stincts of the human heart are opposed, as of 
parents by children and children by parents. 
That higher spirit which seems native to the 
inhabitants of warmer climates, and which was 
displayed in the case of the planters in a tra- 
ditional valor and a chivalrous sensitiveness to 
injury and insult, declined in this class into a 
prevailing ferocity, which too often was evinced 
in the most signal instances of personal violence 
and outrage. Their personal encounters, prow- 
ess in which was almost the sole object of 
their pride and ambition, left their traces in the 
hideous disfigurement of many a ruffianly coun- 
tenance ; and cases of murder have been known, 
so marked by wantonness, that juries have hesi- 
tated to convict, almost willing to believe that 
the utter absence of motive must, of itself, have 
proved the insanity of the wretches who seemed 
merely to have obeyed the wicked caprice of a 
savage disposition. 

“A promiscuous debauchery proved their 
insensibility to the obligations of virtue, or to 
a feeling of modesty; and the history of many 
localities was disgraced by instances of the 
grossest and most revolting incest. 

„To complete the melancholy picture, that 
must be added which enhanced all their vicious 
propensities, the almost universal prevalence 
of intemperance to a degree which knew no 
limits or restraint, except from the insufficiency 
of the means.” 

A dark picture, truly! but a ride of a few 
miles through our “ piney woods,” any fine day, 
will give you a glimpse of the living reality 
from which it has been sketched. 

Here we come upon one of their cabins in 
the midst of the forest, with its little clearing 
(if “deadening” the pines makes a clearing) 
surrounded by a dilapidated fence of rails or 
brush. You need not go in. The whole 
family is arrayed on the “lot” stupidly staring 
at us. 

The master of the house, a blear-eyed, sullen, 
ferocious-looking fellow, with a bushy beard 
and long unkempt hair, sitting on a log, calls 
off the dogs, three or four of which threaten 
us from the roadside. They are as lank as 
their master, and nearly as ill-looking. The 
mother and two or three grown-up girls, in 
home-made cotton, somewhat the worse for 
wear, and with dirty bare feet and ankles, 
block up the doorway. They are rather less 
sinister in their physiognomical expression, but 
scarcely less ugly and untidy than the head of 
the family. Thechildren form an intermediate 
group in the tableau, and are not unworthy of 
their parentage. Their hair is almost invaria- 
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bly of a yellowish white tint, and their com- 
plexion is of the same hue, their faces having 
the appearance of half-dried clay. You will 
look in vain for the faintest tinge of healthy 
color on cheek or lip. No roses bloom here, 
nor lilies either, for their pallor is not whiteness. 

You may find red-faced men occasionally, 
where bad whisky can be had, but blooming 
women and children, never; and it must be re- 
membered that I am not writing in the un- 
healthful regions of the “low country,” or re- 
ferring to the denizens of swampy and mala- 
rious districts, but describing these people as I 
see them going and coming every day among 
the pines, in one of the most salubrious rec ions 
in the world. It would not be proper to de- 
scribe them as walking corpses, for their ap- 
pearance is fur more sickly than that of a dead 
person. They scem to be victims of a perma- 
nent torpidity, nothing being alive in them 
except the lowest instincts and passions of hu- 
man nature. l 

The heads of these people are small, broad 
at the base and narrow above, with low fore- 
heads, usually hidden under coarse bushy or 
long straight hair. Their eyes are small and 
dull; thin noses, often of the dass called 
“snub,” and always ccarsely cut; their mouths 
gross; and their chins weak and retreating. 
Every feature bears a record of their abase- 
ment—an authentic and legible inscription 
commemorative of human decadence. 

What is to be the ultimate destiny of this 
singularly unfortunate class of people? 

Mr. Seabrook, in the article from which I 
have already quoted, predicts their gradual 
elevation under the new order of things con- 
sequent upon the abolition of slavery and the 
decline of the planter class. He argues that 
the opportunities for employment now opened 
will breed habits of industry, and that with 
them will come higher aspirations, a desire for 
education, and an appreciation of the comforts 
and refinements of civilized life. Already,” 
he says, “ their services are for the first tinie in 
general demand, and simultaneously all over 
fhe country many of them have been taken 
into employment. They are recovering the 
place from which they too long have been 
driven, and this point reached, they will stretch 
upward to higher aims and better attainments.” 

Let us hope so.—Ex.-Ep. Down IN GEORGIA. 
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BRITISH WOREMEN. 


In a London letter to one of our city dailies 
we find the following allusion to British manu- 
facturring, and some of the stupid usages of 
trades unions. As it will be scen, the letter 
was written some time ago, during the Paris 
Exposition. Are not the tradesmen of our 
large cities adopting these European customs 
too much ?—or, rather, are they not being plant- 
ed here by workingmen from foreign shores ? 

The revelations of the Paris Exposition 
relative to the superiority of foreign over Eng- 


lish manufactures have caused much excite 
ment among all reflecting Englishmen. The 
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British manufacturers have been beaten in 
their own departments, and notably in that of 
machinery, upon which they fondly prided 
themselves. There is now a loud clamor for 
scientific schools, and many employers are 


- writing letters to the papers urging working- 


men to visit the Exposition. Cheap trains are 
being run, and one employer (Bennett, of watch- 
making tame) advises workingmen to pawn 
their watches and go to Paris. AN this will 
do no good unless the present trades unions be 
better regulated. The true British working- 
man prefers the alehouse to a scientific school, 
and has no watch to pawn. No wonder that 
he should be excelled at every point when he 
resists every improvement and joins trades 
unions to murder those who will not strike” 
for higher wages. Only recently a man who 
has invented a machine for paper-hanging was 
fairly driven out of London, in fear of his life. 
He had been decoyed into various places in or- 
der to be beaten, and the models of his ma- 
chine were repeatedly smashed. This was 
done, not by men confessedly uncivilized, but 
by professedly respectable workmen, who are 
earning good wages and have just been admit- 
ted to the right of suffrage by the Reform bill 
Such men can not be reclaimed. England's 
only hope is in the rising generation, redeemed 
and educated by a system of free schools like 
that in America. 

You have heard a great deal about the out- 
rages of the trades unions—how they blew up 
refractory workers and hired assassins to kill 
off non-unionists ; but there is another phase 
of the unions almost equally remarkable. The 
masons of Manchester, for example, will not 
allow stone worked at the quarries to be 
brought into their district, under penalty of a 
“strike.” If it come from Yorkshire it may 
be worked on one side; otherwise it must come 
in the rough. Now, the stone can often be 
better worked at the quarries; it is cheaper 
when thus worked, and of course it is easier to 
convey, and the freighitage is less; but, no 
matter,” say the Manchester mason, “ we will 
strike work if you do not bring us the rough 
stone and let us work it.” One firm was bold 
enough to buy some delphstone steps, worked 
at the quarries, because Manchester masons 
often refused to work this stone ; but forthwith 
the masons struck, and the stone had to be re- 
worked by the union men. Another firm had 
stone polished elsewhere, and these had to be 
actually defaced so that the Manchester masons 
might repolish them, or else work would have 
been stopped. The brick masons are equally 
tyrannical, and will not permit brick to be 
sold or used in any district in which they are 
not made—the said districts being determined 
by the unions, The manufacturers are watched, 
and if this rule be infringed, the bricklayers 
“strike” at once. In several cases employers 
have been compelled to pay union men for the 
time they would have worked, because non- 
unionists or unionists of other districts had been 
allowed a certain job. These facts are taken 
from the sworn evidence before a royal com- 
mission. 

How can labor prosper in any country where 
laborers perpetrate such outrages ? 
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A NEW SUBSCRIBER, residing at Hartford, 
Conn., says: After a careful perusal of a few 
past numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, which I have purchased from newsdeal- 
ers, I am obliged to say that it takes the lead 
of any reading matter that I have examined, 
for solid knowledge, such as will promote the 
mental growth of him who is carnest in his 
efforts at sclf-cultivation.” 
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EMINEINT BUSINESS MEN OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


PORTRAITS, CHARACTERS, BIOGRAPHIES. 


New York City is the great commercial 
center of the Western world. From the earliest 
settlement of Manhattan Island, by the Dutch, 
to the present time, trade has flourished here 
in the most conspicuous manner. 

The merchants of New York have 
ever been characterized by their shrewd- 
ness, tact, and sagacity; and some of 
them for boldness of venture and extent 
of business operation have been surpass- 
ed by none in the large commercial cities 
of the old world. In no other city have 
fortunes been realized from business en- 
terprise in so short a time as in New 
York city; and in no other city is the 
proportion of wealthy merchants so large. 
Among our active business men are many 
who, though advanced in years, still hold 
the helm, and administer affairs success- 
fully. From these we have selected some 
who, for industry, energy, temperance, 
and integrity, are eminently worthy of 
the thoughtful consideration of all our 
readers, and especially of our young read- 
ers, who long to ascend the slippery lad- 
der of fortune. We present in this num- 
ber three gentlemen, each a business 
man, but in a different sphere, viz., a 
manufacturer, a banker, and a steam- 
boat manager. 


PETER COOPER. 
This gentleman has naturally a strong 
and vigorous constitution, and exhibits 
qualities of endurance both in his physi- 
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PORTRAIT OF DANIEL DREW. 
cal and mental organization. The mo- 
tive temperament is well indicated by the 
strong frame and large muscles; and the 
mental temperament also is WII mani- 
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fested by the size of the brain and the 
general fineness of thé constitutional tex- 
ture. <A careful and abstemious life has 
developed a naturally good organization, 
and now, at the advanced age of seventy- 
seven, he enjoys vigorous health, and is 
able to attend to the administration of a 


PORTRAIT OF PETER COOPER. 


large estate and of a prosperous busi- 
ness. Perseverance and determination 
are among the most prominent qualities 
of his character. Whatever he determ- 
ines to do, he follows earnestly and per- 
sistently, and with difficulty is turned 
aside from any object which he enter- 
tains. There are also the indications of 
a strong moral sense, and the apprecia- 
tion of those responsibilities which de- 
volve upon him as a member of society. 
Inclined to be cautious—disposed to 
avoid public prominence—and to adopt 
those measures only which commend 
themselves for their honesty, integrity, 
and safety, he is not by any means rash, 
headlong, or careless, He is a practi- 
cal man in the main, appreciative of 
the actual—the tangible. He takes into 
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clinations, acting out his own opinions 
and in his own way. He would adopt, 
in his mode of dress and manners, that 
which appeared agreeable to his taste 
and common sense, without reference to 
their harmony with the prevailing cus- 
tom of the day. 
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He has considerable natural force 
and impulse of character. The or- 
gans which minister to executive- 
ness and activity are large. As a 
business man, he would be energet- 
ic, prompt, and thorough; while 
his carefulness, responsibility to the 
obligations which devolve upon him 
in the progress of his calling, would 
command the respect and esteem 
of those with whom he had deal- 
ings. 

He has a rather warm, social 
nature. Is cordial in his friend- 
ships; appreciative of the pleasures 
and ties of home, and usually re- 
tains those whose affection or re- 
gard he has acquired. 

With such elements of character, 
having fair opportunities in life, he 
would not fail to make it successful. 


- 


BIOGRAPHY, 

This eminent New York philanthropist was 
born on the 12th day of February, 1791. His 
father was a lieutenant in the Revolutionary 
army during the war for independence. The 
business of his father was that of a hat manu- 


account all the details of whatever sub- X 


ject claims his attention, and is seldom 
mistaken in his impressions of things. He 
is a good judge of qualities, conditions, 
and general characteristics. He is no 
imitator; not inclined to follow the cus- 
toms and usages of others; not given 
to conforming to the ways and usages of 
society; but rather “ individual,” or, in 
the estimation of the world, eccen- 
tric, following the bent of his own in- 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES A. MAOT. 


facturer; and in early youth Peter was em- 
ployed in the business, and labored assiduously 
until he had attained the age of seventeen, 
when he was apprenticed to Mr. Joseph Ward- 
well, a coach-maker. In a few years he became 
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skilled in this trade, and at the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, continued working as a jour- 
neyman until the opening of the war of 1812, 
when he abandoned coach-making for the 
manufacturing of machines for shearing cloth. 

This last business he carried on successfully 
to the close of the war, and then entered into 
the manufacture of cabinet ware, which he 
subsequently quitted, and opened a grocery 
store. This business, however, he found to be 
rather out of his line, and he soon returned 
again to manufacturing. The department 
which now interested him was that of the 
preparation of glue and isinglass for the mar- 
ket, a business which he carries on at the 
present time. 

He became interested, while yet a young 
man, in the development of the American iron 
interest. In 1830, he established extensive 
fron works near Baltimore; and afterward 
started a rolling and wire mill in the city of 
New York, where he made the first successful 
attempt at the adaptation of anthracite coal 
to puddling iron. 

This mill was afterward removed to Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, where it was from time to 
time enlarged, until it became the most exten- 
siye rolling mill in the United States. Vast 
quantities of railroad iron and wire have been 
turned out of this manufactory. 

At present, the business of this establishment 
is in the hands of a company, of which he is a 
prominent manager. The first locomotive in 
general use on this continent was built by Mr. 
Cooper, at Baltimore, after his own designs, and 
worked on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Having at heart not only the manufacturing, 
but also the scientific interest of his country, 
Mr. Cooper has ever prominently identified 
himself with all important public undertakings 
tending to the development of science. 

He was warmly interested in the electric 
telegraph from its earliest conception ; and in- 
vested liberally in enterprises having in view 
its establishment. 

He has also been associated with the city 
government of New York, and won a promi- 
nent position by his earnest efforts to promote 
the welfare of the community. 


He has made his name particularly famous, 
however, through his many large charities. 
The cause of education, has ever found him 
a warm advocate. His sympathy in this mat- 
ter finally culminated in the erection of a 
splendid building in the central part of this 
city, at great cost, and devoting it to the free 
education of the working classes. His designs 
in this respect have been carried out, and 
thousands of worthy but needy youths have 
been educated in the higher branches of 
knowledge in THE Coorer Institute. In 
connection with the educational advantages 
thus thrown open to the public, Mr. Cooper 
has established a large and neatly appointed 
reading-room, which is open to all comers, and 
contains a large and valuable collection of 
books, and the current periodical literature of 
the day. 
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DANIEL DREW. 

We have here a strongly marked head 
and face.. The brain is something above 
the ordinary size—high, broad, long, and 
full. It is especially large in the region 
of the moral sentiments, the more prom- 
inent of which is Conscientiousness, 
which gives a sense of justice and integ- 
rity. It is large in Hope, which lifts one 
up in times of adversity, and inspires 
him to put forth every energy to accom- 
plish a purpose. There is large Benevo- 
lence, indicating a broad charity, earnest 
philanthropy, and brotherly kindness. 

We do not perceive any deficiency 
in intellect, in Constructiveness, mechan- 
ical ingenuity, or in economy, regard 
for property, and appreciation of money’s 
real worth. 

There is also great executiveness, indi- 
cated by the breadth of brain immedi- 
ately ‘above the ears, with strong Firm- 
ness, giving stability, steadfastness, deci- 
sion, and perseverance. 

There are, also, method, order, a cor- 
rect eye for measuring forms, sizes, pro- 
portions, and distances; a good general 
memory, especially of principles and ex- 
periences, if not of minor facts and de- 
tails. 


There was originally very strong af- 
fection in this character, but these feel- 
ings were always subordinate to the in- 
tellectual and moral sentiments. Nor is 
there any indication of the sensualist, 
but every indication of temperance and 
self-regulation. ; 

Such a brain, with its fine quality, be- 
ing fairly educated, would almost inevi- 
tably become a power in the world, mak- 
ing its own way, originating, planning, 
contriving, and managing, rather than 
imitating or running in a rut. His ac- 
countability would be first to his God, 
next to himself, then to others. He could 
not knowingly violate his own sense of 
justice. Such a nature, however, is lia- 
ble to become rigid, opinionated, and, in 
a measure, austere. But while permitted 
ta pursue his own course without inter- 
ruption, with no one to thwart or disturb 
him, he would go on peaceably to the 
end. If competitors cross or wrong 
him, they will wake up a lion, who will 
clear his track and free himself from the 


annoyance. 
Conscious of being governed by cor- 
rect motives, seeking to be governed by 
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high principles, he is compar tively in- 
different to praise or blame. This isa type 
of the energetic, go-a-head, self-made 
American, and the following'biographical 
sketch confirms our statements, and must 
prove instructive to the reader. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our phrenological remarks just 
stated was born at Carmel, Putnam Co., N. Y., 
July 29, 1797. His early years were passed on 
his father’s farm, and his education in youth 
was such as a country district school afforded. 
When fifteen years old his father died, leaving 
him to carve a fortune for himself. He direct- 
ed his attention chiefiy to the personal driving 
of cattle to market, and selling them, until 
1829, when he made New York city his per- 
manent residence, and there continued the 
cattle trade by establishing a depot, and pur- 
chasing largely through agents and partners. 
In 1834, Mr. Drew was induced to take a pe- 
cuniary interest in a steamboat enterprise. 
From that time his history is identified with 
the inception and growth of the steamboat 
passenger trade on the Hudson River. By 
shrewd management, low rates of fare, and 
good accommodations, the line which Drew 
promoted grew in favor with the traveling com- 
munity notwithstanding the powerful oppo- 
sition brought to bear on it by other steamboat 
men, among whom was Commodore Vander- 
bilt. Competition ran so high, that at one 
time the steamboat Waterwitch, in which 
Drew had invested his first venture, carried 
passengers to Albany for a shilling each. 

In 1840, Mr. Isaac Newton formed a joint 
stock company, in which Drew became the 
largest stockholder. This was the origin 
of the famous “Peoples Line,’ which com- 
menced business by running new, large, and 
elegantly fitted-up steamboats, and from time 
to time added new and improved vessels to 
their running stock. When the Hudson River 
Railroad was opened in 1852, it was confidently 
expected by many that the steamboat interest 
was doomed. Drew thought otherwise, and 
refused to accept the advice of his friends, who 
admonished him to sell his boats and with- 
draw from a business about to fail. The event 
justified his course. The railroad served but 
to increase travel, and rendered the steamboats 
more popular than ever. The large steamers 
now attached to the “People’s Line,” which 
command the admiration of every visitor and 
traveler on account of their superb decorations, 
and the extent and comfortable character of 
their accommodations, attest the prosperity at- 
tendant upon the management, a leading spirit 
of which Mr. Drew has been from the begin- 
ning. The Dean Richmond, St. John, and 
Drew are unsurpassed for model, machinery, 
speed, and finish by any river steamboats in 
the wide world. 

Mr. Drew has not only boldly adventured in 
“steamboating,” but has won reputation and 
wealth in the much more uncertain sphere of 
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-gtock-brokerage. In 1840 he formed a copart- 
nership with Mr. Nelson Taylor and Mr. Kelly, 
his son-in-law, in that business, which was car- 
ried on with marked success for more than ten 
years. Both these partners, although much 
younger than Mr. Drew, are sleeping in the 
tomb, while he is still employing some of his 
large capital in the same line through confiden- 
tial hands. 

The noble deed which has brought him into 
special prominence, and rendered his name, 
like those of Cornell and Peabody, a synonym 
for active benevolence, is the founding of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, at Madison, Mor- 
ris County, New Jersey. To this end Mr. Drew. 
at the recent centennial of Methodism, offered 
half a million dollars. The property purchased 
for the seminary is pleasantly situated in one 
of the most thriving towns, and in the midst 
of some of the finest scenery in northern New 
Jersey. Its distance from New York city is 
only twenty-eight miles. 

Besides this large benefaction, Mr. Drew has 
contributed extensively to various religious 
and educational institutions, among which 
the Wesleyan University and the Concord 
Biblical Institute are prominent. 

In Putnam County he owns upward of a 
thousand acres of land, on which large num- 
bers of cattle are raised for the market. The 
pursuit of his early manhood has for him still 
strong attractions, but here again his manage- 
ment is marked by a gencrous spirit. On this 
estate he has been chiefly instrumental in the 
building of a church and school-house. In the 
latter, the advantages of a good education are 
afforded gratuitously to the children of the 
place. | 

In form and physiognomy Mr. Drew is not 
especially impressive. His height is about six 
feet, his person slender, and his general expres- 
sion and manner unassuming and mild, but 
firm. He stands before us an example of the 
persevering, energetic, shrewd, and successful 
business man, and not only that, but also as an 
example of the practical workings of an earn- 
est and sincere philanthropy. 


CHARLES A. MACY. 


Tris is a symmetrically made man. 
He stands six feet high, weighs about 
170-lbs., and has a well-developed frame, 
a healthy body, and a good-sized brain. 

We have in this gentleman an excel- 
lent example of temperate habits and 
perfect health. It will appear in the fol- 
lowing biographical sketch that health 
has been the rule of his life. Free from 
dissipation in eating, drinking, or in other 
matters, he has lived a regular and even 
life, enjoying all that belongs to human 
existence, and escaping those infirmities 
which arise from excess. There is no dys- 
pepsia, no consumption, no headache, 
sideache, backache, or heartache here, 


but each organ of the body performs its 
function regularly and -healthfully ; so 
each organ of the mind performs its of- 
fice in the same clock-like manner. 

This is a splendid head on a splendid 
body. It is long, high, and sufficiently 
broad; but the upper portion predomi- 
nates, and he lives in the intellect and in 
the moral sentiments rather than in the 
passions and propensities. As a reason- 
er, he would be sensible and sound. As 
a business man, industrious, methodical, 
persevering, and prudent. As a Chris- 
tian, he would be devotional, kindly, char- 
itable, trusting, and honest; socially, he 
would be affectionate, mindful of those 
depending on him, surrounding himself 
with all the comforts of life, contributing 
as liberally as his means will permit for 
charitable objects, and gaining the re- 
spect, esteem, and affection of all with 
whom he comes in contact. 

But there is resolution as well as kind- 
ness here. He would trifle with no one 
—no one would think of trifling with 
him. He is youthful, jovial, and play- 
ful, yet always respectful and dignified. 

Language is well indicated here, but 
he would talk sound thoughts rather 
than empty words. 

There is dignity without austerity, de- 
cision without obstinacy, resolution with- 
out severity, force of character without 
malice, and economy with liberality and 
generosity. There is also integrity with- 
out rigidity or censoriousness, benevo. 
lence without prodigality, and devotion 
without bigotry. Altogether, we pre- 
sent this as a model character, and an ex. 
cellent example for our young men to 
follow. Indeed, there are no faculties of 
the brain or body wanting in this man, 
and we present him as one possessing 
fewer faults than is common to one of 
our kind. It is no flattery to say that 
Mr. Macy may be pronounced one of the 
handsomest men in America. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles A. Macy, son of Josiah and Lydia 
Macy, was born upon the island of Nantucket, 
Mass., on the 3d of July, 1808. There he lived 
and was educated until the spring of 1823, 
when his father with his family removed to 
New York. Immediately on arriving in this 
city he entered the counting-house of Isaac 
Wright & Son (who were largely engaged in 
the shipping business), and remained as a clerk 
with them until the Ist of January, 1831, when 
he entered into business for himself with his 
father and brother (Josiah Macy & Son), who 
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were engaged in the shipping and general 
commission business. In this connection he 
continued until the ist of January, 1834. 

From that period until 1855 he was engaged 
in the auction and dry goods commission busi- 
ness, most of the time as a partner in the house 
of Corlies, Haydock & Co. 

In 1855 the New York Co. Bank was estab- 
lished in 14th St., corner 8th Avenue. Of this 
Mr. Macy took the presidency. When the 
Park Bank was organized in 1856 and com- 
menced business, he was appointed cashicr, 
and acted in that capacity until the summer of 
1863, when he retired, and with Mr. R. W. 


. Howes commenced the business of private 


banking under the firm name of Howes & 
Macy. In this business he is at present en- 
gaged. Having been blessed with a good 
constitution and lived temperately, he has been 
constantly employed, and for a period of up- 
ward of forty-four years has not been absent 
from business for any cause at any one time 
over two weeks, and very rarely as long as that. 

Mr. Macy was married in 1831 to the daughter 
of Benjamin Corlies, a Quaker gentleman and 
an old resident of this city. 

In religious matters, Mr. Macy accepts the 
tenets of the Friends or Quakers, and is attached 
to that portion of the Society known as Hicks- 
ites. 

Strictly retiring in his habits, he has never 
taken any part or been identified with any 
political party, though his predilections have 
been with the Democratic interest. 

The following interesting extract from the 
History of Nantucket relates to the ancestor 
of Mr. Macy, who settled in New England 
among the earlicst emigrants: 

“In the year 1640 Thomas Macy, being then 
a young man, moved with his family from the 
town of Chilmark, in Wiltshire, England, and 
settled in Salisbury, county of Essex, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“He lived here in good repute twenty years, 
where he acquired a good interest, consisting 
of a tract of land of one thousand acres, a good 
house, and considerable stock. But when this 
part of the country became more thickly settled 
by the English, dissensions arose among the 
people in regard to religion and religious de- 
nominations. Notwithstanding the purpose of 
their emigration from the mother country was 
that they might enjoy liberty of conscience in 
religious matters, they themselves commenced 
the work of persecution, and enacted laws to 
restrain people from worshiping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their consciences. Among 
other restraints, a law was made that any per- 
son who should entertain one of the people 
called Quakers should pay a fine of five pounds 
($25) for every hour during which he so enter- 
tained them. Thomas Macy subjected himself 
to the rigor of this law by giving shelter to four 
Quakers who stopped at his house in a rain 
storm. 

“This act was soon sounded abroad, for, being 
influenced by a sense of duty, he had used no 
means to conceal it. He could now live no 
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longer in peace and in the enjoyment of re- 
ligious freedom among his own nation; be 
chose, therefore, to remove his family toa place 
unsettled by the whites, to take up his abode 
among savages, where he could safely imitate 
the example and obey the precepts of our 
Saviour, and where religious zeal had not yet 
discovered a crime in hospitality, nor the re- 
finement of civil law a punishment for its 
practice. In the fall of 1659 he embarked in 
an open boat with his family and such effects 
e; as he could conveniently take with him, and 
proceeded along shore to the westward; when 
they came to Boston Bay, they crossed it, 
passed round Cape Cod, extended their course 
by the shore until they were abreast the island 
to the northward, thence crossed the Sound 
and landed on Nantucket, without accident. 
The same undaunted courage which enabled 
our forefathers to breast the storm and dare the 
wave in search of a free altar and a safe home, 
prompted him in search of the same blessings 
to meet the same dangers. 

“ He sacrificed his property and his home to 
his religion; he found both in a remote region 
hitherto hardly known. His religion, we mean, 
not its name, butits spirit, has been transmitted 
to the present generation unsullied by the 
crime of persecution or by the disgrace of in- 
hospitality.” 

At that time the island was inhabited by 
about fifteen hundred Indians. 

“Thomas Macy, being cited to answer for the 
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offense, addressed the following letter to the 


Court, the original of which is preserved in the 
cabinet of the Nantucket Athenæum : 

“ This is to entreat the honoured Court not to 
be offended because of my non-appearance. It 
is not from my slighting the authority of the 
honoured Court, nor fear to answer the case; 
but have been for some weeks past very ill, and 
am so at present; and notwithstanding my ill- 
ness, yet I, desirous to appear, have done my 
utmost endeavour to hire a house, but cannot 
procure one at present. I, being at present 


destitute, Lave endeavoured to purchase one, 
but at present cannot attain it—but I shall re- 
late the truth of the case, as my answer would 
be to the honoured Court; and more cannot be 
proved, nor so much. On a rainy morning, 
there came to my house Edward Wharton and 
three men more; the said Wharton spoke to 
me, saying they were travelling eastward, and 
desired me to direct them in the way to Hamp- 
ton, and I never saw any of the men afore except 
Wharton, neither did I enquire their names or 
what they were; but by their 5 I thought 
they might be Quakers, and said I so, and 
therefore desired them to pass on in their way, 
saying to them I might possibly give offence in 
entertaining them; and soon as the violence of 
the raia ceased (for it rained hard) they went 
away, and I never saw them since. The time 
that they staid in the house was about three- 
quarters of an hour; they spoke not many 
words in the time, neither was I at leisure to 
talk with them: for I came home wet to the 
skin immediately afore they came to the house, 
and I found my wife sick in bed. If this satisſy 
not the honoured Court, I shall submit to their 


sentence. I have not willingly offended. I 
i am ready to serve and obey you in the Lord. 


8 Signed, THOMAS Macy. 
“27th of 8th Month, 59 (1659).” 
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FAMILY RECORDS. 


ONE of the most important, as well as interesting, con- 
siderations relating to the social position of all enlight- 
ened human beings is a knowledge of their ancestral his- 
tory. Every male and female who properly appreciates 
their standing in the present world, and who feels an in- 
terest in the antecedents of the family of which they con- 
stitute a branch, can not but be desirous of knowing 
through what line of humanity their existence was de- 
rived, and who were their progenitors for as many gen- 
erations as can possibly be ascertained. Every child has 
a claim upon its parents for knowledge of the names, 
nativity, and other circumstances of the lives of its an- 
cestore to the greatest possible extent, and every parent 
should record, for the benetit of his children, all the cir- 
cumstances of their infantile and juvenile history. and 
also his or her own, in order that each may be well ac- 
quainted with his or her own life, and that of their pa- 
rents, to enable them to appreciate to its fullest extent 
the value of life and their duties to tho family and to so- 
ciety at large. 

The biographical details of every individual, from the 
first to the lnat day of his existence, are matters of inter- 
est not only to himself, bat also to his family and descen- 
dants ; especially should every adult know the history 
of his and her own growth, the means supplied by the 
parents for their education and position in society, and 
the sources of physical, moral, and intellectual develop- 
ment, eo that those subsequently dependent upon them 
as fathers and mothers may profit by their experience. 

As every individual has two parents, four grandparents, 
and eight great-grandparents, it is very plain that with- 
out a systematic and continuous record of each, it is im- 
possible for an individual to keep a knowledge of his 
ancestral relations, or of the details of their lives, beyond 
a very limited extent. 

To insure this important matter, and to secure to all 
future generations a full knowledge of the antecedent 
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line of each individual, fgether with the details of the 


biography of each member of the family, an ingenious- 
ly arranged Family Record has recently been prepared 
by a professional gentleman of New York, the simplicity, 
completeness, and comprehensiveness of which must at- 
tract the attention of, and prove valuable to, ever; intel- 


ligent person. It is entitled The Biographic and Pho-* 


tographic Famity Recorp, arranged for recording in 


- detail the Personal Incidents of each Member of the Family. 


By John H. Griscom, M.D. 


The first page, besides containing the record of the 
names, birth, marriage, etc., of both husband and wife, 
and a space for the photographs of each, to be inserted 
at several different ages, is arranged for recording the 
name, date, and place of birth, and death of the parents 
and grandparents of each, including three generations. 
In addition to which there are spaces for recordiug other 
incidents in the life of each. 

The remainder of the volume is appropriated to the 
records of the descendanis of the firat-named parties, an 
entire page being devoted to each, containing the name, 
date, and place of birth, with space for five photographs, 
at different ages; also for the character and period of 
whatever diseases they may have, and the height and 
weight at different ages, with the echdols, occupations, 
and other events of their lives. An additional blank 
page for each child enables the parents to record what- 
ever other incidents may seem desirable to be remem- 
bered. 

The superiority of this ample form of record over the 
very meagre ones usually contained in Bibles, must be 
apparent to all parties, and being a separate book, the 
persons using it are enabled to record a great number 
of events which would be inadmissible in the Bible rec- 
ord, because the latter must necessarily be subject to 
the observation of strangers as well as of the family, 
while the separate Family Record may be always kept 
private. Especially will this be valuable to the female 
members of the family who may not desire to communi- 
cate their ages to others. 

Without such a record as this, almost every adult is 
necessarily ignorant of very many of the incidents of his 
early life, because of the indifference or forgetfulness of 
the parents. For instance, how few persons now living 
at the age of twenty-five are enabled to say whether they 
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have ever had the diseases incidental to juvenile life! 
There are many who know not the places of their own 
nativity, and some are ignorant even of the precise date 
of their birth. Very few are able to recite any of the cir- 
cumstances of their physical growth, of their early family 
connections, or to respond to inquiries reepecting the 
ages, nativity, and other circumstances, of their grand- 
parents, and much less of their previous progenitors. By 
the use of the systematic Family Record herein alluded 
to, the individual of every generation of the family may 
know the history of every progenitor; and every succeed- 
ing generation. by its steady use, will of course increase 
the numbers recorded, ro that each century will render 
the members of at least three additional generations 
fully cognizant of all their predecessors. 

Without some such record as this, almost every or- 
phan child must pass through life without any distinct 
knowledge of its parenta, leaving it an isolated human 
being in rerpect to ancestral relations; but if left in pos- 
session of such a record, containing the history of its pa- 
rents, and their photographic likenesses, it has a substi- 
tute for their persons almost equal to the reality. This 
form of Record is, in fact, a happy verification of the sen- 
timent contained in the following verses from a poem by 
Charles Sprague, entitled 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


We are all here! 
Even they the dead though dead so dear. 

Fond memory to her duty true, 

Brings back their faded forms to view, 
How lifelike, through the mist of yeare, 
Each well-remembered face appears! 

We see them as in times long past; 
From cack to each kind looks are cast; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold ; 
They're round us as they were of old 

e We are all here! 


We are all here! 

Father, mother. 

Sieter, brother, 
Yon that I love, with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said; 
Soon must we join the gathered dead; 
And by the hearth we now sit round. 
Some other circle will be found. 
Oh! then that wisdom may we know, 
Which leaves a life of peace below! 
So in the world to follow thie, 
May each repeat, In words of bliss, 

We're all—all here 


Another very valuable consideration connected with 
such a Family Record relates to the life insurance in- 
terests of the family, Every company that grants a 
policy therefor, requires information concerning the 
health and longevity of the ancestors of the applicant, 
and also his private sanitary history. Such a record as 
this at once answers the questions, and it would be to 
the interests of every family, the members of which 
are likely to apply for life policies, to have ench a record 
to satisfy the company's medical inquiries. 

Moreover, every family needs such a felicitous arrange- 
ment for recording the history of their individual lives, 
to enable them to appreciate to its full extent the value 
of their own existence, and the importance of a good 
record for future use. And by putting on record the in- 
cidenta of the life of their children, every parent would 
present to them an incentive to good condyct in all their 
social, moral, intellectual, and business relations in 
after-life. | 

In the marriage record of the parents, on the first page, 
a epace is appropriated for the signature of the clergy- 
man or officer who performs the ceremony, thus making 
ita Certificate of Marriage. 

The Publisher of the Phrenological Journal has it in 
contemplation to isene the work above referred to, and 
it will be put to prees on the receipt of a sufficient 
number of subscribers to warrant the outlay for a very 
handsomely printed and subetantially bound work. Its 
price will not exceed two dollars, and initiatory sub- 


scribers will be supplied with it at 25 per cent. discount 
therefrom. All persona procuring ten subscribers theré- 
for will be entitled to an extra copy. 

Address Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 389 
Broadway, New York. 
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tip | might give a short hint to an Impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him his fate, If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tella the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tal 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him witb 
slauder. But it he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on Searieas, and this is the course I take 
myself,’’—De Foe. 


THE PuRENOLOGICAY JOURNAL AND 
Li ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF IT? 


Tux New York Daily Times publishes 
the following: 

“ PHRENOLOGY IN THE MONTREAL Post- 
“ Orrice—A Curious Srory.— From the 
« Montreal Telegraph, December 12.— 
“ The post-office is not a place that would 
“be suspected as a source of fun, far less 
“as the field for the acting of a serio- 
“comic drama. It appears that phreno- 
“logical qualification i is now necessary to 
“retain a position in that office. For 
“some time past the postmaster was not 
“ satisfied that all was right, and being a 
“firm believer in the development of cer- 
“tain bumps, the significance of which is 
“explained by a class of men distin- 
“guished as phrenologists, he had the 
“heads of the clerks of the establish- 
“ment examined, and the result was 
“ most unsatisfactory in the case of three 
“of those employed in the office. The 
“moral and intellectual bumps were 
“found deficient, so much so that it was 
“impossible to retain these gentlemen 
“any longer as public servants. The in- 
“terests of the public must at all times 
“ be protected, and it will be a delight- 
“ ful satisfaction that a science so much 
“ abused by some, can be applied with 
“such conclusive results. It is not 
“known whether the same experiment 
“ will be made in the other branches of 
“the public service.” 

The Montreal postmaster is right. In 
his case the new Dominionists have 
evidently “ PUT THE RIGHT MAN IN THE 
RIGHT PLACE,” and he will see to it that 
his clerks and other subordinates are 
adapted to their several places of care 
and trust. This is applying science and 
common sense in a practical manner. 
Now, if Phrenology is good for anything, 


À it is good for just this. The ability of men 
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to read character depends on knowledge; 
while one is easily deceived—imposed 
on by every bogus pretender and wicked 
quack, another is comparatively shrewd 
in surmising, inferring, or guessing what 
manner of man he meets; and another, 
with more knowledge and a larger ex- 
perience, can generally detect a rogue 
and avoid him. But, give the same 
knowledge and experience to one who 
possesses an intimate acquaintance with 
Phrenology, and he would read a strang- 
er through and through “like a book“ 
he becomes a ready detective. Now, this 
postmaster found among his clerks men 
of doubtful integrity, or those deficient 
in capacity. He may have been already 
satisfied in his own mind as to the facts, 
while others, in interest, differed from 
him; and having confidence in Phrenol- 
ogy, he resolved to have it applied, in 
order to confirm or refute his impressions, 
and to settle the doubt which may have 
existed in the minds of all. We see 
nothing “funny” or “serio-comic” in 
this, but rather the proceeding of a sound 
and sensible man. ° 

Certain it is, we have in all our public 
departments, civil and military, any num- 
ber of incompetents; and all see clearly 
the results in their indiscreet acts. Let- 
ters are lost or delayed, post-oflices rob- 
bed, mail matter put in the wrong bag 
or box, and sent to China instead of 
Chicago. All have suffered more or less 
from one or the other of these causes. 
Stupid postmasters, dishonest clerks, ig- 
norant letter-carriers, need not be im- 
posed on a long-suffering community. 
A wise application of Phrenology and 
good common sense would correct the 
error and remove the evil by selecting 
those adapted to the work. 

If one individual has a gift for litera- 
ture, poetry, or art, another may have an 
aptitude for business, may be born for a 
banker, a broker, a merchant, or for a 
sea ,captain. And owing to the all-pre- 
vailing ignorance on the subject of choos- 
ing pursuits, and character-reading, few 
men ever find their right place, and most 
men pass through life mere ciphers—ac- 
complishing nothing beyond “getting a 
living,” while thousands ‘of others live 
all their poor lives but one degree above 
the starving-point. Why? we repeat, 
simply because they do not know what 


to do, how to find out their aptitude. 


Here is a thief in a situation where only 
one of the highest integrity should be 
placed. Of course he fails, and falls; a 
prison opens to him, and he is lost. Here 
is a middle-aged man, of good education 
and natural ability, doing a boy’s work. 
He began life with means and high 
hopes; but owing to misplaced con- 
fidence, trusting those not worthy, he 
was easily swindled out of his property, 
and had not sufficient confidence in him- 
self to try again. He will struggle on, suf- 
fering for many of the necessaries of life, 
but will always be dependent. Another, 
high-minded, ambitious, generous, and 
spirited, had all the qualities for success 
but one. He could not say the mono- 
syllable “ No.” He was invited to smoke, 
drink, and take part in a social game of 
chance, where, to give it zest, a small 
sum was at stake. He played, he won, 
and was popular. His higher senses, 
“the still small voice,” whispered, “do 
80 no more,” and he silently resulved to 
obey ; but his resolution was easily over- 
come by boon companions, jovial fellows, 
and he yields to please them. He had too 
little dignity, manliness, decision, sta- 
bility. ‘There was a screw loose.” He 
was wanting in self-esteem and firmness. 

Another is bright and brilliant, but 
fickle. He first tries this, then that, then 
something else; bécomes a sort of “ jack 
at all trades, and is perfect in none.” 
He would like to marry, engages to one, 
then regrets, begs off, tries another, and 
deserts in disgrace; all for the want of: 
steadiness of purpose and moral princi- 
ple. He gets a situation, tending bar, 
peddling peanuts, cigars, and the like; 
but with all his versatile brilliancy, he is 
regarded as of “no account.” 

We could go on and give the history 
of all classes of men, tracing their suc- 
cess or failure to organization, habits, 
education, training, circumstances, and 
surroundings, pointing out the particu- 
lar rock on which this, that, and the 
other were stranded—showing, when too 
late, in many cases, how they could have 
escaped and cleared the capes, shoals, 
rocks, and the numerous whirlpools into 
which the ignorant and unsuspecting are 
cast away or swallowed up. 

But the indolent world is wedded to 
its idols; old customs, old superstitions 
are in the way—and we repeat, the er- 
rors of the age.” Careless switchmen 
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misplace the rails, and a train is thrown 
off the track and smashed; a careless 
engineer explodes a boiler, and the ship 
and all on board find a watery grave; 
a careless driver neglects his team, and a 
collision, a crash, and broken bones en- 
sue; a careless stoker sets fire to the en- 
gine frame, and the building is destroyed ; 
a patriotic though heedless boy tosses a 
fire-cracker into a heap of rubbish, and a 
city is burned to the ground—small Cau- 
tiousness { Our prisons are filled with 
criminals, who, had they been rightly 
placed—away from temptations when 
young and weak—and wisely directed 
through childhood, would, many of them, 
subsequently have made useful and 
honorable citizens. Our poor-houses and 
hospitals are filled with the unfortunate, 
many of whom could have been made 
self-supporting by timely aid and proper 
direction. 

That society is sadly out of joint all 
may clearly see; but few, very few, like 
the Montreal postmaster, have the know- 


ledge and sagacity to apply the remedy. ` 


We anticipate the inquiry, “ What is 
to be done with the three discarded P. 
O. clerks ?” We answer, apply the same 
test to discover “what they can do best.” 
If Phrenology indicates what they ought 
not to do, or to be trusted with, so also it 
will indicate what they can do most suc- 
` cessfully; and this each and every one of 
us ought to be most thankful to learn. 
We have seen too much human suffering, 
too many miserable failures in the differ- 
ent callings and pursuits of men, not to 
feel a lively interest in any and in every 
means looking toward a remedy. We 
believe there will be fewer mistakes, 
fewer blunders, accidents, explosions, 
and fewer crimes, when a knowledge of 
Phrenology becomes general. At the 
worst, it can do no harm. It certainly 
has the promise of doing much good. 


We commend the example of the 
Montreal. postmaster to others. We 
recommend our merchants to learn 
whether or not their confidential clerks, 
cashiers, and others have the organs of 
Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, Firm- 
ness, and other necessary faculties, to in- 
sure integrity and reasonable care in 
their several departments. Equally use- 
ful will it prove in the selection of ap- 
prentices to learn particular arts and 
trades. 
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TIMELY TOPIOS. 


Makine MAPLE Su@ar.—This is the season 
when enterprising men living near maple 
groves prepare for making their year’s “ sweet- 
ening.” Many tons are made throughout the 
Northern and Middle States. Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, and the Canadas make the 
most, and to a limited extent it is made in the 
Middle and some of the Southern States. A 
few trees will often produce many pounds of 
delicious sugar if rightly tapped and attended. 

We have often been impressed with the desi- 
rableness of our farmers planting maple trees 
in rocky regions or in portions of their lands 
which could not be otherwise cultivated. A 
nook or a corner here and there would grow a 
dozen or more sugar-maple trees, and a side- 
hill in a glen or gorge as many more. Indeed, 
such trees should be set along our public road- 
ways. Millions can thus be grown to the great 
benefit of all and the injury of none. The su- 
gar maple is a beautiful shade tree in summer, 
and when old may be converted into timber, 
tools, furniture, or fuel. And we would here 
suggest that a young farmer can not do a better 
thing for himself, his town, or his State, after 
planting a fruit orchard, than to plant a grove 
of maple trees. Who will act on this sugges- 
tion? If only a few individuals be induced to 
do this, others will shortly follow the good ex- 
ample, and in time we shall have within our 
reach, all through the United States, the means 
by which we can obtain all of this kind of 
sugar and sirup that we need. Farther south 
sugar-cane and sorghum will be produced, sup- 
plying the sugars of commerce. It may be in- 
teresting to our readers to know how many 
pounds of maple sugar and how many gallons 
of molasses—sirup—treacle—were produced 
in the year 1860, in the United States and Ter- 
ritories. Doubtless a considerable more was 
made than was reported to the census taker. 
It may surprise our Northern readers to learn 
that maple sugar and maple molasses can be 
made in several of the Southern States. But 
some of the territory is mountainous, and the 
maple tree grows there. 

Gallons Maple Lbs. Maple 
Molasses. Sugar. 


Alabama .......cceeeecees e... 228 
Arkansas 184. 8,077 
California ..........e0ceee 6.... 

Connecticut ............4. 2,277.... 44,250 
Georgia 20 901 
IIIlinoiwVsSsSss 20,048... 1394. 195 
Indiana2as3s23 292,908... . 1,541,761 
Io Vw a...... 11,405.... 315,436 
Kansas «.. ꝗ 2 8,742 
Kentucky ............00- 140,076.... 880,941 
Maine ceeee 82,69. . 306,74 
Massachusetts 15,307.... 1,006,078 
Michigan M, O00. . . 4,051,822 
Minnesota.... 23,088 ... 370, 669 
Mississipp l.. s.. 99 
Missouri ............ 0000. 18.289... 142,028 
New Hampeh lire 43.883. 2,255,012 
New derse 8.088 8,455 
New. York................ 181,848. . . . 10,816,419 
North Carolina ........... 17. 59. 30, 845 
Ohio 370.513... 3,845,508 
Pennsylvania 114.810... . 2,767,385 


Gallons Maple Lbs. Maple 
Sugar. 


Molasses. 
South Carolina........... os 205 
Tennessee 74.872... 115.620 
Vermont. 16,253... 9, 877, 781 
Virginia. 99, 605. 988,108 
Wisconsin 83,118... . 1, 884, 481 
Nebraska a.. TB.. 
Uta nnn 40.. 
Total. ... : . . . 1,007,589. ... 40,190,205 


Thus more than a million and a half gallons 
of delicious maple sirup, and over forty mil- 
lion pounds of maple sugar, are produced in 
our country in a single year. If we estimate 
the sirup at one dollar a gallon, we have the 
snug sum of $1,597,589, and the sugar at 15 cts. 
per pound, $6,018,080 75; total, $7,615,619 75. 

This is no small matter when viewed in the 
aggregate, and coupled with the pleasure of 
making the sugar, and the domestic joy con- 
nected with its use, the maple-sugar business 
assumes proportions which it is a great pleasure 
to contemplate. We all have “a sugar tooth,” 
and everybody loves maple sugar. Then tap 
the trees, boil the sap, sugar it off, and send us 
a cake! 

— oe 


ARB WH POOR? 


We hear and read of hard times and ruin 
ahead, of heavy taxes, and enormous public 
debts. Foreign writers were sure a democratic 
people would not bear taxation, and that we 
never could pay off our great war debt. The 
experience of the last two years, in consoli- 
dating our national debt and in raising revenue, 
shows in strong light the resources and capa- 
bilities of the country. We have paid all our 
expenses and reduced our aggregate debt from 
$2,874,000,000 in the fall of 1865 to.$2,491 ,000,000 
as given in the Treasurer's recent Report, or 
$383,000,000 in two years. When it is consid-¢- 
ered that this occurred just after a long and ex- 
haustive war—that nearly half the country was 
prostrate in its finances and business facilities, 
the nation, we think, does not deserve to be 
called bankrupt. Such elasticity and enter- 
prise is a great surprise to the people and gov- 
ernments of the Old World. 

Let us look a moment at the resources of the 
single State of New York. The assessed val- 
uation of taxable property in the year 1866 was 
$1,640,000,000, the real value of which is sup- 
posed to be three times that amount. From 
the State Census of 1865 we take a few items— 


Value of dwellings ........... $1,080,000,000 
Farm . 1. 069, 000, 000 
Manufactoriles 228,000,000 
Insured personal property... . 1,471,000,000 
— — 
83,848. 000, 000 


As not more than a third part of the personal 
property is insured, it will be safe to assert that 
the cash value of the property in the State of 
New York can not be short of 86, 000, 000, O00. 
The aggregate of taxes, direct and indirect, of 
the people of the State of New York in 1866 


was about as folluws: 
State and school taxes .......... $12,000,000 


City, county, and town tares.... 50, 000, 000 
Internal revenue and customs... 58,000,000 
$115,000,000 
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New York is evidently able to pay her debts 
easily; and no doubt all other States—at least 
those which did not join the rebellion—are 
equally able and willing to meet and redeem 
their liabilities. We are a young, energetic 
people, with room for all,and abundant natural 
resources in soil, climate, mines, etc., to reward 
industry and to invite labor from every part of 
the world. As a nation, then, we are not poor, 
and, God be thanked, we are not in fear of 
bankruptcy. 

If Americans will stop smoking, chewing, 
and drinking for a few years, they can pay all 
their debts, and have a surplus. 


— . —— 
“THE WORLD MOVES.” 


THe New York daily World newspaper re- 
cently gave expression to the following pro- 
gressive idea, which is in keeping with the 
laws of growth and reconstruction taught in 
the PHRENOILOGICAL JOURNAL. Read this 
political philosopher. 

„The Democratic party must be wise enough 
to recognize the molding influence of great 
events on public opinion, and the permanence 
of some of their consequences. Even in the 
most tranquil times society and public opinion 
are in a state of constant, and in a new coun- 
try like this, of rapid growth. In a period of 
convulsive turbulence and upheaving, opinion 
advances with an accelerated velocity. It is 
not possible that the mighty struggles of the 
last six years should not leave a deep imprint 
on succeeding times. The future of this coun- 
try is not to depend on the opinions of men 
who were over forty when the war broke out, 
but on the opinions of those who were under 
thirty. Though built after the same plan, our 
older men will say, like those of Israel, that 
‘the second temple is not like the first. We 
must, nevertheless, recognize facts. It is a fact 
that all the flower of our young men were en- 
gaged in, and educated by, the war. All the 
youthful vigor, daring, enterprise, love of ad- 
venture, thirst for honor, pride of country, 
marched with our armies. In the army they 
lived a deeper life than falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary sluggish generations. Their whole man- 
hood was a hundred times put to the proof; 
the experience of four years was more than 
the common experience of a life. And it came 
at an age when the character is yet pliant and 
yielding, when the opinions are either not form- 
ed, or are not settled into dogmatic stiffness. The 
mold was applied while the clay was yet soft, 
and it will continue to bear impress. There is 
an ineffaceable difference between the genera- 
tion of men that is going out and the younger 
generation that is coming in; and no party 
which ignores this difference will be in suffl- 
cient sympathy with the rising future to guide 
ita politics. Our elderly men, whose habits of 
thought became fixed before the war, will be 
every year deserting, in obedience to a sum- 
mons they can not resist. As between the old 
epoch and the new, they will be a constantly 
dwindling minority; but as between the liv- 
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ing and the dead, they are ‘ passing over to the 
majority.’ Their indurated habits of thought 
will pass with them, and the country will be 
ruled by the generation whose character was 
shaped in these later stirring times.” 


8 Of — 
HISTORY ON CANVAS. 


Mr. Toomas Nast, the artist, whose por- 
trait, character, and biography we published 
last October, has recently given to the public 
& panoraina, with views of important ‘events 
in our national history, commencing with the 
discovery of America, and continuing to the 
close of the civil war; including a look—in a 
picture—at our new Russian possession ! 

But Mr. Nast is a humorist. He is the Mr. 
Punch of America, without the drawbacks to 
the London man. Mr. Nast caricatures every- 
thing and everybody, save sacred subjects. 
These he would not, could not profane, for he 
is himself a man of high morgl principle and 
deep religious convictions. 

The interest which will be taken in this 
panorama by a spectator will, in a great meas- 
ure, depend on his political opinions, the direc- 
tion in which his sympathies lie. The artist, 
we may state, is a staunch Republican. That 
many of the representations, aside from the 
burlesque vein which ramifies them, are faith- 
ful portraitures of sectional or public senti- 
ment, as the case may be, it can not be de- 
nied. 

The series of paintings is lengthy, comprising 
thirty - three on canvas, nine feet by twelve. 
Among those which the spectator usually con- 
siders most noticeable, are Columbia and Jon- 
athan at Home,” “ Hunting in the Swamp and 
the Underground Railroad,” “ King Cotton,” 
„The Uprising of the North.” (There is some- 
thing grand in this representation.) “ Contra- 
band of War,” “ Peace in New Orleans.” (In 
these last two pictures Ben Butter’s coun- 
tenance wears very significant expressions.) 
“The Ogre of Andersonville,” a reproduction 
from life. “ Ulysses the Giant-killer,” “ Sher- 
man’s Bummers,” a spirited and effective cari- 
cature, “ Palace of Years,” Reconstruction.“ 

So far as the paintings themselves are con- 
cerned, they manifest a great expenditure of 
time, color, and industry. Some of the scenes 
are elaborate and striking, and required no lit- 
tle patient consideration for the perfection of 
their designs. Altogether, the panorama will 
be regarded as a powerful campaign device, 
and will do real service in its way. If ex- 
hibited in the country, it must attract large au- 


diences. 
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THE RESURREOTION. 
From one of our foreign exchanges, Le 
Mouvement Medical, of Paris, we translate the 
following paragraphs, which occur in a discus- 
sion on the nature of the soul. The statements 
are interesting, as they furnish the views of an 
eminent French medicist on the resurrection : 
“On the day of the general resurrection the 
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immortal souls will repossess the bodies which 
they occupied during their mortal life, and 
they will reanimate the bodies to die no more, 
with the characteristics which they had, or 
which they would have had, at the age when 
Christ's resurrection took place. The diversity 
of the difference of the sexes will be main- 
tained, but the bodies of the elect will be en- 
dowed with great privileges: they will have 
no defect, and will enjoy all the completeness 
of their sensibilities ; they will be undisturbed, 
that is to say, they will be sheltered from all 
physical suffering as well as freed from all 
intellectual and moral infirmity. They will be 
luminous, that is to say, they will shine as the 
sun; they will be active, that is to say, they 
will be able, at the monition of the soul in her 
desires, to transport themselves instantly from 
one place to another; they will be swdfile, that 
is to say, they will be able to obey with the 
greatest facility the inclinations of the soul. 

“ Here is what you would know if you had 
not forgotten your catechism, or if you had 
read Bergier; this is what you will learn some 
day, if ever you find a place among the elect, 
which I doubt. : 

“ Such is the belief which divine revelation 
imposes on us; and behold the consequences 
which this dogma sets forth according to 
ascetic theology. Belief in the resurrection of 
the body ought first to cause us to give thanks 
to God, because he has, in his good pleasure, 
revealed this mystery to us. Second, it ought 
to console us on the death of our parents and 
friends. Third, it ought to be a sort of com- 
pensation in all physical and moral infirmities 
incident to mortal life. Fourth, it ought to in- 
cite us to metit, by good works, our admission 
into Paradise.” i 

THE VIRTUOUS LIFE. 


THE virtuous life may be likened to a pillar 
of mosaics; so long as the process of construc- 
tion is going on—so long as there is one incom- ° 
plete spot where the rude masonry and the 
unwrought material are exposed, so long we 
fail to mark the beauty of the whole. How- 
ever rich the design, however exquisite the 
execution as far as completed, however solid - 
the masonry or sturdy the material, as long as 
the symmetry of the whole is marred by a 
blemish, so iong we fail to recognize the merit 
of the work. We are always watching the 
builder, we see the temporary scaffolding—the 
litter of waste material, but we do not observe 


that beauty which in the end will be presented 
to our view, because we are too occupied or 
too idle to exercise that philosophy which en- 
ables us to judge the superstructure from the 
foundation. 

So when the virtuous life is finished—when 
the litter and the scaffolding are taken away— 
we behold with surprise and admiration the 
work of the builder. 

Then let no one despond if engaged as con- 
science dictates. Let him push on to the last, 


- and as sure as the last is to come, when the 


builder descends from the shaft and lays aside 
his tools, he is sure to receive a just reward. 
JOHN DUNN. 
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PLANT A GARDEN. 


Tuts is the season of the year to obtain seeds, 
and for preparing the ground so as to be ready 
for early spring planting. 

Ladies may now design their flower gar- 
dens. Take paper and pencil, draw a plot; 
arrange it on scientific principles, and very 
soon the time will come to plant the seeds, 
shrubs, and vines. Every dwelling, every 
church, every school-house, and, indeed, 
every railway station, ought to have its 
flower-beds—as they have in the old coun- 
tries. We remember a young lady who, when 
advised to plant flower seeds, replied, “ What 
is the use ? we can neither eat nor wear them.” 
In other words, “they are neither food nor 
clothes,” therefore useless. We do not envy 
that young lady’s taste; but this is a rare ex- 
ception, and belongs not to high civilization, 
but rather to low heathenism. 

If wives would exert a silent though power- 
fal influence over their husbands and sons, if 
daughters would secure the approval; not to 
say the affection of those whom they would 
win, let them cultivate flowers. Men may 
sometimes ridicule the thing, but they are 
nevertheless influenced by fragrant flowers. 

There is no culprit so hard, no human be- 
ing so low, but would be touched by this 
beanty cf nature; and though they may not 
turn aside or go out of their way in the least to 
cultivate them, they can not help but admire 
them, aud cherish the heart and hand that cul- 
tivated them. 

With the view to beautifying our homes, 
parks, churches, and school-houses, we have 
arranged with leading secadsmen in New York 
to supply all that we can use; and we pub- 
lish in our advertising department a list of 
various seeds— flower and vegetable — with 
prices, which will be sent in packages, post- 
paid, by mail. A fewshillings will get a small 
assortment; a few dollars, enough to beautify a 
large garden or a small park; and we com- 
mend the subject to all our JOURNAL readers. 
Let every one cultivate flowers, and thereby 
cultivate their finer sensibilities, all of which 
will tend toward lifting up and purifying them. 
We regard this one of the means, however 
slight, of bringing about purity, refinement, 
and even a higher civilization. Then planta 
flower garden, plant a vegetable garden, plant 
trees, shrubs, and vines, plant with care, with 
taste, with hope and with faith, and God will 
bless your good works with rich luxuries, and 
with health, beauty, fragrance, and love. 
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BEGIN RIGHT. 


BY CRAYON BLANC. 


BEaIn right! First the alphabet—then the 
printed volume; first the tiny blade, then the 
ear of corn fully ripe. A little time, a little 
patience, and then all will come out straight, 
if only you begin right! 

“Ten minutes more sleep can’t do a fellow 
any harm,” says drowsy Tom, and so he rolls 


over for another nap. He is late at breakfast, 
late at school, late all day long, and more 
probably late through life—one of those people 
who are always arriving at depots after the 
cars are gone, and calling to stage-drivers to 
“wait!” If he had only learned how to begin 
right! 

“Tm worked to death,” says the poor house- 
hold drudge, as she sinks into a chair at the 
day’s end, too weary to care whether her hair 
is smooth or her collar straight. “ And after 
all, there has Mr. Mite rushed out and left his 
newspaper on the sofa for me to fold, and his 
slippers in the middle of the floor, and his pipe 
on the table, and his huir-brush on the mantle- 
piece. It's too discouraging !” 

Well, ma’am, you did not begin right with 
Mr. Mite. You have followed him round 
through life, picking up and putting up after 
him, when you should have let him do it for 
himself. But it wouldn't get done.” Yes, it 
would. Mr. Mite would not rest quiet very 
long in such a chaos if he wasn't waiting for 
vou to reduce it to order. There was a time 
when he was younger than he is now—a time 
when you might have made what you would 
of him, but you did not begin right! 

Is your boy disobedient, careworn parents ? 
Does he set your wishes, cven your commands, 
openly at defiance? Why should you wonder? 
Do you remember the days of his babyhood, 
when you laughed at his freaks of temper, 
and ellowed him to over-ride all rules and 
regulations, because he was only a child?” 
How many tears and pangs you would have 
saved yourselves had you only begun right! 

Whats the matter, friend? Is it an un- 
lucky day when everything comes out wrong 
and disasters thicken around you, and nothingis 
as it should be? Man, there is no such thing as 
luck. The day is all right—it is you that are 
wrong. Did you commence it with a prayer? 
Did you take God's hand in yours before you 
left your room, and gather strength and calm 
from its contact? No! you did nothing of the 
sort; you tumbled out of bed and into the 
breakfast-room ; you scalded your mouth with 
boiling coffee, and snubbed your wife when 
she asked you a question. You went off to 
business with such a face that your children 
breathed freer when you were gone! And 
yet you are not by any means an unprinci- 
pied man or a bad husband and father. Yes- 
terday all went smoothly, and your temper 
was as serene as May sunshine. To-day, things 
were entirely different—you did not begin 
right! 

There is a right and a wrong end to every- 
thing, and if you only get hold of the right 
one, how nicely the “chain-stitch” of life un- 
ravels. Nothing is too difficult for a man of 
ordinary resolution, if only he begins right. 
Some people begin in the middle—some people 
begin where they ought to have left off, and 
some people never begin at all! Luck gets the 
blame often — Providence sometimes — the 
wrong scapegoat always. It is so easy to 


slip off the responsibility on to somebody else’s 
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shoulders, whether it belongs there or not. 
But in nine cases out of ten, if a man comes 
to grief, you can trace the chain of misfortune 


‘back to his own hand é—he did not begin right. 


— — 
ONE-SIDEDNESS. 


SoME persons seem to be really “ cut on the 
bias.” Their thoughts, aims, purposes in life, 
their characters, even, seem to be hopelessly 
askew. To convince them of any error is 
almost an impossibility—it would be, in point 
of fact, like “ cutting across the grain.” 

In order to get along with such people, one 
must sacrifice many personal peculiarities, and 
consent to become a nonentity. If you have 
any ideas of your own, you might as well keep 
them to yourself in their presence, unless you 
are fond of wordy discussions—quarrels, I call 
them—and do not mind being thrown “hors 
de combat” mentally, if not physically. 

One-sided people have Combativeness large. 
Galileo had to deal with just such kind of per- 
sons I am describing, and his reiterating “ It 
does move, though,” may have strengthened 
his own convictions, but had no effect on 
theirs. True genius will not allow itself to be 
biased by the opinions of others, for genius is 
synonymous with power, and one must meet 
opposition with opposition in order to cut a 
path for himself. 

One-sidedness is a fault in personal education ; 
one of those excrescences which, if allowed to 
grow, will destroy the beauty and uniformi 
of the most promising character. 

It is not according to nature, and one needs 
to guard himself against leaning too far away 
from the true center, just as much as the tree 
needs to be straightened and propped that 
misses the guiding stake. VIRGINIA VARLEY. 


—̃—„—ũ ———_— 
THE PRESENOE OF GOD, 


Ox, evening winds! whose restless feet 
Now wander to and fro; 

Oh, stars! whose radiant gems complete 
The crown on Nature's brow ; 

Oh, bright-eyed moon! whose golden disk 
Swings in the vault of night, 

And like a hooded friar walks 
The star-begirted height ; 

Oh, forest deep, and mountain high, 
And ocean wide and free, 

The presence of the living God 
Is manifest in thee ! 


I hear His voice amid the rain 
That patters on my roof; 

I see His eye amid the flowers 
That weave a golden woof. 

I fee] His presence in my soul, 
His hand npon my heart; 

My life is subject to His will, 
Of Hia own eelf a part— 

A tithe, ev'n, of the wondrous skill 
His handiwork displays. 

And with all Nature will I lift 
My voice to bymn His praisc. 

NELLIE A. MANN. 


Why is the letter D like a drunkard's life? 
Because it always ends bad. 
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AOQUISITIVENHESS vs. BHNHVO- 
LENCE.— No. 2. 
BENEVOLENCE, as has been shown in a pre- 
vious article, must look to Acquisitiveness for 
all the money she wants to spend, but it is 
none the less true that Acquisitiveness must 
look to Benevolence for health. If it be true 
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that it is not good for Benevolence to be alone, 


and that, indeed, she can not live without fre- 
quently putting her hands into the pockets of 
Acquisitiveness, it is just as true that Acquisi- 
tiveness can not live and be in health without 
the help of Benevolence. So their mutual rela- 
tion is plain. Benevolence is weak and almost 
helpless without Acquisitiveness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness is sick and diseased without Benevo- 
lence. 

It is not forgotten that Benevolence can give 
much else besides money. Charity, patience, 
gentleness, kindness, sweet words, and sweeter 
looks are all her gifts, and for these she does 
not have to look to Acquisitiveness; but when 
she wants money to feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked, and build asylums, she must 
ask Acquisitiveness for it, and, therefore, di- 
vorced from Acquisitiveness, she can not per- 
fectly fulfill her mission to the world. But 
Acquisitiveness, as has been said, suffers quite 
as much without Benevolence. 

On a sightly eminence, on the brow of a hill, 
there once stood a palatial residence. It was 
“carved within and without.” It shone in 
splendor within and without, and its rich own- 
er was the talk of all his friends and his ene- 
mies. He was a very industrious man. He 
never, even for a day, neglected the care of his 
money, and his time and thoughts were so ab- 
sorbed in this one great care, that he was 
obliged to give out that he “never read deg- 
ging letters, and “never received calls from 
philanthropists or from beggars of smaller 
size.” 

“My time,” he wrote to a friend, is actual- 
ly all taken up with my money. I have ac- 
quired an tmmense property, and I must now 
see to it—in other words, I must be ‘ diligent 
in business,’ according to the Scripture com- 
mand, and that leaves me no time to read the 
begging lettera that pour in upon me by hun- 
dreds and thousands, or to see those who are 
always ‘seeking an interview with me,’ that 
they may lay before me this or that charitable 
object. It may be I am thought a very hard 
man, but my money, and, I might add, my 
house and grounds, consume all my time. I 
am even cheated of my rest at night, and can 
not be said to enjoy life. So no one ought to 
complain that I do not answer begging letters. 
I can not answer them, nor even read them. 
And much less can I see those who are con- 
tinually trying to see me on business’ I al- 
ways know exactly what their ‘business’ is, and 
as their name is Legion, I never see any of 
them. My letters and my calls are, I think, 
beginning to grow less, for it is coming to 
be understood now that I have no spare 
time.” 


——— 
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Now, what was the matter of that man—of 
that conscientious man, who felt that he “ must 
be ‘ diligent in business, according to the Scrip- 
ture command?” He was simply diseased, 
diseased in the organ of Acquisitiveness. And 
“There is a sore evil which 
I have seen under the sun, namely, riches kept 
for the owners thereof, to their hurt.” Eccl. v. 
13. Here you have the answer. The man 
“ kept” his money. When his money began to 
accumulate, he “ kept” it. When more and 
more had been accumulated, he “ kept” it, and 
when the burden of his riches grew so great 
that he could not enjoy life,” and had “no 
spare time,” he refused to lighten the burden— 
he “kept” it all— kept it to his hurt.” His 
widowed sister, in a neighboring town, sews for 
her support—yes, sews, sews early and late, 
sews the year round, and her rich brother has 
“no spare time” to send her any money—“ no 
spare time” to write to her and tell her to stop 
sewing and live on him. 

You, poor man, and you, man of moderate 
means, who have not been tempted to nurse 
your organ of Acquisitiveness into disease, will 
no doubt execrate the man who can thus close 
his heart against the duty and the luxury of 
Benevolence, and you will perhaps ask if such 
a monster really lives. 

Yes, and such as he is you may become if, 
having an opportunity to roll up a fortune, you 
allow your organ of Acquisitiveness to grow 
faster and grow larger than your organ of Be- 
nevolence. It may be thus that some phrenolo- 
gist has examined your head, and putting his 
hand on the organ of Benevolence has said, 
with an ominous shake of the head, “Small, 
very small.” 

Now, what are you to do in such a case? 
Will you sit down and do nothing? Will you 
say that you believe more firmly in fate than 
ever ?—that a man is just what he is fated to 
be? Will you come out, unblushingly, and 
say that Phrenology makes fataliste, or will 
you go to work like a man at that poor, half- 
grown organ of Benevolence, and work at it 
until it assumes the majestic proportions that 
the organ of Benevolence should have on every 
man’s head? Cease to prate about an unfor- 
tunate mental constitution, and begin to work 
bravely to bring up that weak organ to the 
size of health. If you make money—and you 
are no doubt trying to make all you can — give 
away as much of it as you can possibly spare. 
Let your money slip through your fingers easi- 
ly, and don’t give it a farewell pinch as it drops. 
Don’t be afraid to give—don’t be afraid you'll 
not have enough laid up for “a rainy day.” 
These rainy days that some men are always 
preparing fer sometimes never come, and the 
owners of bonds and mortgages and vast es- 
tates suddenly pass away after “heaping up 
riches,” without knowing “ who shall gather 
them,” and without having gathered anything 
but these perishable riches for themselves. 
Therefore, don’t look too far into the future, or 
lay up too much of what, in a few years, you 
must lay by. 

It may be that your organ of Benevolence is 
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so small that you feel no inclination to give of 
your substance. Well, no matter. Give until 
you do feel the inclination. Give simply in 
self-defense, if for no other reason. Give to 
prevent the organ of Acquisitiveness from be- 
coming diseased, and by-and-by you will feel 
in your soul the healthful glow of benevolent 
feelings, and will enjoy earning money just 
for the sake of giving it away. And then, if 
the phrenologist put his finger on your “bump” 
of Benevolence, he will tell you that it has 
taken a start, and will tell you no more than 
the truth, for you have taken a start, a start in 
the right direction. You have become a be- 
nevolent man, and therefore (now laugh, oh, un- 
believer, at our credulity) the shape of your head 
has changed !—yes, positively changed / and you 
will find that you may build what you will in 
your brain. Phrenology says to no man: 
“You are what you are, and nothing can 
change you.” On the contrary, it shows a 
man in what he needs to be changed, and how 
he may be changed, and shakes a warning fin- 
ger at those whose brains are being developed 
too much and too fast in the wrong direction. 
It seizes men on the verge of ruin and pulls 
them back. And surely none more need to be 
thus suddenly arrested than those whose course 
in life has been such that the organ of Acquisi- 
tiveness is large, and the organ of Benevolence 
small, for they are on the verge of ruin. If they 
continue to be successful in heaping up riches, 
and heed not the calls of Benevolence, their 
testimony at last will be that they “do not 
enjoy life,” and that they have “no time to 
spare’ for anything but taking care of their 
money. ; 

The organ of Acquisitiveness, when divorced 
from the organ of Benevolence, is a dangerous 
foe in a man’s brain, but let Acquisitiveness 
and Benevolence live together and work toge- 
ther, and the man is saved from the ruin of 
“riches kept by the owners thereof, to their 
hurt.” 


* 
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MEN ONE WOULD RATHER NOT MEET.—Men 
that tell stories that run into one another, so 
that you find it very difficult to get away at the 
end of any of them. 

Men who have quarreled with all their rela- 
tions. 

Men who have been betrayed and abandoned 
in the most heartless manner by all their 
friends. 

Men who have been persecuted and swindled 
by a general conspiracy of everybody. 

Men who imitate popular actors. 

Men who are always asking Don't you 
think so?” 

Men who are always “ putting a case.” 

Men who agree with you too much. 

Men who feel inclined to join issue with 
you there.” 

Men who oppose Phrenology, and have never 
examined it. 

Men who will not subscribe for the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, but prefer to borrow 
yours, “ just to look it over,” before you have 
had an opportunity yourself to examine it. 
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“ Signs of Character.“ 


PPL PAL A. 


Of the soul, the body form doth take. 
For soul le form, and doth the bady make. Spenser. 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER IN THE HAIR. 


Cons black hair and dark skin signify great 
power of character, with a tendency to sensu- 
ality. Fine hair and dark skin indicate strength 
of character along with purity and goodness. 
Stiff black hair and beard indicate a coarse, 
strong, rigid, straightforward character. Fine 
dark brown hair signifies the combination of 
exquisite sensibilities with great strength of 
character. Harsh upright hair is the sign of a 
reticent and sour spirit, a stubborn and harsh 
character. Coarse red hair and whiskers indi- 
cate powerful animal passions, together with a 
corresponding strength of character. Auburn 
hair, with florid countenance, denotes the 
highest order of sentiment and intensity of 
feeling, purity of character, with the highest 
capacity for enjoyment or suffering. Straight, 
even, smooth, glossy hair denotes strength, 
harmony, and evenness of character, hearty 
affections, a clear head, and superior talents. 
Fine, silky, supple hair is the mark of a 
delicate and sensitive temperament, and speaks 
in favor of the mind and character of the 
owner. Crisp, curly hair indicates a hasty 
somewhat impetuous, and rash character. 
White hair denotes a lymphatic and indolent 
constitution; and we may add that besides all 
these qualities there are chemical properties 
residing in the coloring matter of the hair tube 
which undoubtedly have some effect upon the 
disposition. Thus, red-haired people are noto- 
riously passionate. Now red hair is proved by 
analysis to contain a large amount of sulphur, 
while very black hair is colored with almost 
pure carbon. The presence of these matters in 
the blood points to peculiaritics of tempera- 
ment and feeling which are almost universally 
associated with them. The very way in which 
the hair flows is indicative of the ruling pas- 
sions and inclinations, and perhaps a clever 
person could give a shrewd guess at a man or 
woman's disposition by only seeing the backs 
of their heads.—Hrchange. 

[Our neighbor is too arbitrary in his ascrip- 
tions of character to the different colors and 
qualities of hair above specified. That there 
is much of character evidenced by the hair is 
undoubted, but we would not attempt to assign 
positive mental characteristics sọ unequivocally 
to this or that quality and color.]} 
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BARON WODEHOUSE, LORD-LIEU- 
TENANT OF IRELAND. 


Baron WODEHOUSE has a large brain, sym- 
metrically formed; and he would pass any- 
where for an evenly-balanced, well-organized 
person. We see nothing in excess—nothing 
which would mark him as peculiar. He is 
fond of display; ambitious to rise and shine. 
If dressed like a plain, democratic republican, 
he would pass for a good fellow ; perhaps he 


PORTRAIT OF BARON WODEHOUSE. 
would be esteemed rather “nice.” He was 
born to position, and there was no special oc- 
casion, we presume, for any extraordinary effort 
on his own part; and he would be likely to 
take life easily, his wants being already antici- 
pated and supplied. 

The Right Hon. John, third Baron Wode- 
house, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was born 
in 1826, and was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church College, Oxford. In 1846, on the death 
of his grandfather, his father having died in 
1834, he succeeded to the English peerage, and 
in the same year took his seat in the House of 
Lords. In 1852 he was elected to the office of 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, which 
position he held for four years, when he ac- 
cepted the post of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Rus- 
sia at the conclusion of the Crimean war. In 
this embassy he continued until March, 1858. 
He afterward returned to his former position 
of Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In 
1863 he was selected as Envoy from England 
to the Court of Denmark, to negotiate with 
reference to the Schleswig-Holstein question. 
On his return, he represented the East India 
Department in the House of Peers; and in 
1864, on the death of the Earl of Carlisle, he 
was appointed to the lord-lieutenancy of Ire- 
land. 

Baron Wodehouse is decidedly liberal in his 
opinions. He possesses a conciliatory spirit, 
indefatigable industry, a strong love of truth, 
and a vigorous and practical mind. By an 
honorable career, both in public and private 
life, he has acquired a good reputation among 
his countrymen generally. ` 
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BisHor CLARK, of Rhode Island, saw only 
five drunken persons in all Europe. Of course 
the Bishop kept the best of company. 
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NEW PETSIOGNOMT. “ 


BY REV. BENJAMIN ROGERS, 


Irs name indicates its character; but the 
book itself must be examined before any idea 
can be formed of the vast field over which it 
ranges for its facts and the sources of its infor- 
mation; and if, as all naturalists declare, any 
given bone of an animal is so indicative of its 
whole structure, that from it all the others can 
be designed, and so the animal be reproduced 
as far as form and features are concerned, 
though its species may have been lost from 
the earth for a thousand years, and at last but 
a single bone found from which to judge of 
what it was, and if it is true that the form indi- 
cates the character in the lower animals, and 
is, as it were, but the clothing of the spirit of 
mun, then it is but reasonable to suppose that 
there is, or may be, a science of PHYSIOGNOMY 
as certain, as well defined, as readily attained 
as any other; and if it be so, then it should take 
precedence of most others, since it opens to 
every person the true characters of those 
around them, and enables us to select our 
friends, companions, agents, and servants frem 
such as will neither abuse our friendship nor 
betray our confidence. A good physiognomist 
is rarely cheated, and need never be betrayed. 

It is undoubtedly true, that mentally, physi- 
cally, morally, we are largely molded and 
shaped by our own efforts. In other words, 
our lives form our characters. We become 
very largely in all respects what we choose to 
make ourselves. The man who gives his life 
to reflection, is every day expanding his reflec- 
tive organs more than others, and every line in 
his face is drawn into sympathy with them. 
Reflection becomes the habit of his life. He 
shows it in everything—in his head, his fea- 
tures, his countenance, his deportment; and 
what is true of reflection is equally so of the 
exercise of any faculty or passion. There is 
one type of head and features peculiar to the 
clergyman, another to the lawyer, another to 
the soldier, another to the gambler, and in 
each case they become more marked in their 
own direction by length of time and activity of 
exercise. If this is so, then each person not 
only molds his own character, but he makes 
his own head, shapes his own features, gives 
character to his own form, and so himself 
gives to the world infallible signs by which to 
read and know him as he is. 

Physiognomy was earlier taught than Phre- 
nology, by some centuries; but as the features 
receive character from the brain, it isonly now 
taking its legitimate position as the younger 
sister of Phrenology, rather than an independ- 
ent science, and it is so treated in the book of 
Mr. Wells. For the multitude, the “ New 
Physiognomy” is well treated, being broken 


* “New PHYSIOGNOMY ; OR, SIGN8 OF CHARACTER as 
manifested through temperament and external forme,” 
by Samnel R. Wells, New York, is a handsome octavo of 
%68 pages of clear, good-sized type, good paper, fair mar- 
gins, and 1058 illustrations. Price in muslin, $5. Heavy 
calf, $8. Turkey morocco, gilt, $10. 
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up into short chapters, each bearing directly 
upon the signs of character, and thus keeping 
alive the interests of the inquisitive reader. 
Among the most interesting and instructive 
chapters are those treating upon Good Prin- 
ciples,” “ The Law of Correspondence,” The 
Law of Homogeneousness,” “ The Law of 
Quantity,” “ The Law of Quality,” “ The Law 
of Temperament,” “ of Form,” “ of Functions,” 
and “of Latency.” The various Doctrines of 
Hippocrates, Gall, and Spurzheim, the Sys- 
tems of “ Lavater,” Walker,“ “Hall,” and 
others. The Effect of Climate upon Charac- 
ter,” National Characteristics,” Ancient 
Types and the Physiognomy of Classes,” all of 
which abound in evidences of research, are 
full of facts, and handsomely illustrated by apt 
examples. There is no other book like it. It 
comes from good authority, and shduld be 
read by every one who cares to know either 
himself or his neighbor.— Austin ( Tez.) Jour. 


— +> 


THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 


Lrke the green buds unfolded, just peeping to view 

In the Spring of the year with the morning's fresh dew, 
Is the mind of the child in his new-born estate, 

As with joy we behold, and its progress await. 


And the warmth of Love's sun with a joy-beaming face, 
As ft nurtures, develops each sweet, gentle grace ; 

And the heavens are cloudless, the deep azure skies 
Are reflected again from smiling blue eyes. 


And the little mind grows more and more every day 
Under tears that Love showers, while rainbows display 
In their rose-colored hues the bright promise of joy, 
As the mind of the babe becomes that of the boy. 


And the trees break in blossoms as May tripping past, 
Sees the youth with his books to the school hielng fast, 
And the voice of the lad with a merry peal rings ; 

Tis the time of the year when the lark gayly sings. 


And now June, all effulgent, adorned as a bride, 

Thon art welcomed with warmth and a joy-giving pride; 
There's no rose-bud so lovely, nor lily so meek, 

As the glance of thine eye and the blush on thy cheek. 


And the young man of heart with the prize of a wife, 
Nerves himself for the heat and the battle of life; 

Like the horse clothed with thunder. his eyes flashing fire, 
He delights in his strength, while he curbs fierce desire, 


But at last comes July like a hot fever pest, 

As the spark of Ambition flames up in his breast; 
There are clouds that are rising, with low thunder's din, 
Clonding heavens without, and the heaven within. 


Soon it darkens, and gloom like a pall overspread, 
Now descends like a type of despair and of dread ; 
In his bosom there wages a flercer campaign 

Than the war of the elements, thunder and rain. 


Bat the torrents of feeling and doubt will subside, 
For as Time speeds along there's an ebb in the tide; 
And the voice of the Victor will sing a new song, 
As the days of September come gliding along. 


Rich and varied are now the thoughts that transpire, 
Like the leaves of the forest in Autumn attire ; 

And the atillnese of Indian summer's calm sleep 

Does bat herald the truth that * still waters run deop.“ 


Now the fruits of the great Tree of Life are in store, 

For the winter's approaching, with wafts from Death's 
door; 

And the leaves are all drooping, the air waxes chill. 

And the blood does but feebly its office fulfill. 


Ay, the snows are now whit'ning December's last page, 
As the hairs of the veteran are silvered with age ; 

And the fierce northern blast, with its icy-cold breath 
Sweeps along, neither sparing destruction nor death. 


And yet Nature but sleepeth; not dend are the trees. 

For within there's a life that no mortal eye sees, 

And the shadowy Valley of Death“ 's but the door 

That shall open to view blooming spring evermore. 
WM. HENRY FABER, Brooklyn. 
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A NEW FRENCH STRAWBERRY. 


- Ir size alone were the measure of greatness or good- 
ness, the above would, no doubt, be the best strawberry 
in the world. But is it as good as it is big? It is not 
unusual to meet with a great, big, lubberly man who is s0 
dull, sleepy, and lazy that a smaller and more supple 
man leads him in all things. But we grant that size and 
quality, other things being equal are the measure of 
power. 

The above engraved illnstration shows one thing very 
important for all to know, viz., the effects of cullure. 
Compare this with the common wild berry, and note the 
difference. So is an intelligent, cultivated, developed 
man as much superior to the ignorant, uncultured sav- 
age. If there be a limit to the growth and improvement 
of man, animal, or plant, we have not yet discovered it. 
It is safe. therefore, to continue onr efforts in the culture 
and perfection of all-things, inclnding strawberries and 
man. The French lead the world in foolish fashions and 
in large strawberries. Be it ours to grow the best speci- 
mens of humanity. To succeed in thie we must turn 
over a new leaf, correct our bad habite, stop dissipation, 
and conform to the laws of life, health, and longevity. 
The Philadelphia Gardener's Monthly, an excellent two- 
dollar magazine, to which we are indebted for the use of 
the engraving. says: This fruit was raised by Dr. Ni- 
caire, of Chalons-sur-Marne. from seed in July, 1861, rl- 
pening its first fruit in June, 1863. It ia the ‘largest 
that has been known until this dax,“ does not fruit all at 
once, but has a leas sensible ‘diminution of the volume 
of fruit from first to last’ than a great number of othere. 
Leaves ‘abundant and vigorous,’ yet ‘ permitting all the 
fruit to receive the rays of the sun.“ Color bright red. 
fiesh white and juicy, very sweet and highly perfumed.” 

Americans! can we not equal this piece of French en- 
terprise? We grow the best pears, apples, plums, and 
peaches in the world. Why not the best strawberries? 
Let us try. 

—— — 


“MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD," ETO. 


Pror. Acasstz and many other prejudiced religionists 
claim “that man is made in the image of God.” It is 
idle to assume, by any, that this passage is intended to 
convey the spiritual image of God, as such perversion of 
lunguage has no meaning which can elevate to it the 
modern conception of Deity. Image is exclusively a ma- 
terial, a copy, likeness, or resemblance of materi») form ; 
and all form. prototype, or copy is, necessarily, ma- 
terial. Nine tenths who accept that passage do so in 
the true sense of the word, a material image or furm, and 
they can bave no other defined conception of it. This 
general material impression, based on Prof Agasalz’ clear 
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adoption of it, while, exclusively, lecturing 
on comparative animal forms, claimed 
man's superiority to be “in the image of 
God.” I thus wieb to controvert this dese- 
crating doctrine. 

If man is the image of God, then God is, 
necessarily, the prototype of man; the form 
of man; like unto the whole body of man 
in form, exteriorly at least. If man is an 
animal, then such doctrine presun · ptuoualy 
degrades the Creator of a!l to the form of 
His created, a mere animal form. Is it not 
presumption for the finite to conceive the 
infinite. farther than His sclf-evident at'ri- 
butes of infinite wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, which we see in all the works of 
creation? Has man any power of ce ncep- 
ticn of form which has not it. representa- 
tion in created things, that are tungitle to 
bis senses? and does be claim that God is 
tangible, that he thus corceiv:s His form? 
Does man, in claiming that God has a form 
like himself, imagine that IIe is ubiqu:tons, 
omnipresent? then he must imagine, con- 
sistently, that such form is expanded into 
all space, interpenetrating and embracing 
everything within His form. Cun man's 
wildcat imagination grasp such an idea of 
form, still retaining the form which man 
bas ?—impossibie! 


God has no definite form to finite, rational onnception; 
it is only His three attributes which we can take cogni- 
zance of, and those three, to our comprehension, are al- 
waya infinite wisdom, power, and beneficence—therefore 
eternal. If God Is infinite, and man finite, then God is in- 
finitely beyond man, so that comparison is infinitely im- 
possible. 

Man can not conceive of any form not known in exis- 
tence, even sup: rior to his own, because we have no 
power of creating, and what we do not know of a; created, 
we can not possibly conceive of, as such conception be- 
longs exclusively to a creator. If we, then, can not con- 
ceive the unknown finite, how immeasurably and pre- 
sumptuousiy impossible to attempt to conceive the Infinite 
being infinitely in advance of the finite! Such attempted 
conceptions sre simply resolvable into prejudice; and this 
prejudice bas its root only in early Jewistical incuication. 
All attompis at cone-p'ion of infinite form is simply go: 
ing back to image worship—i-jlolatry. If God works by 
will, fat, only, then form would not avail Him. 


Prof. Areas iz says: “Chemical and physical agencies 
act now as they have from tne beginning.” Previously he 
says, that carbon, during the carbon ferous era, exis’ed in 
such quantities that the presence of warm -blooded animals 
would have been impossible.” Again he asks, “ Are, then, 
the different animals which have existed at different times 
the result of causes which do not vary—which ever act in 
the game way? Again, he says: “Jt is not logical to 
ascribe the diversity which exis's among living beings to 
causes which exhibit uniformity of nature and action.” 
Putting these sentences together, in his last New York leo- 
ture. points the most inconsistent and contradictory doc- 
trines imaginable ; is such Prof. Agassiz’ logic ? or only his 
antagonist'c prejudice finding hasty expression in place 
of his usual calm, consistent reasoning on tangible mat- 
ters? 


Prof. Agassiz limits creative power to the existing form 
of the human brain! He says, speaking of the human 
brain, Beyond this there is no progress possible.” What 
should prevent the very great enlargement of the existing 
human brain, on the present pattern, and that organ and 
its nerve connections made so immeasurably more sensi- 
tive, as to permit an immense increase of mental powcr ; 
and what limits the further extension of the fume of man 
to mere adaptable purposes? certan'y, in neither case, 
nothing short of the exercise of creative will. as far as 
finite minda can foresee. Presumptuous finite man must 
be a creator, equal to the infinite, before he can set bounds 
to infinite powers—a self-evident contradiction. 

I regret that so worthy and estimable a scientist as Prof. 
Agassiz should allow his religious prejudices to convict 
him of euch inconsistencies before a world of scientific in- 
quirers after simple truth. 


CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 


1868.] 
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Communications. 


PP ...... 
Under this head we publish such voluntary eontributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without indoreing either the opinions or the alleged facta. 


PRINOIPLHE. 


THe word principle is used to a great extent; 
therefore it is necessary that every person using that 
word should have a correct coaception of its meaning. 

All central facte—trnths—are principles; but every fact 
is not a principle. The sun is the principal source of 
light, but a ray of light is not the sun ; yet they are both 
facts. 

The principal person in a school is the teacher; from 
him instruction and order flow as do rays from the sun. 
Instruction does not flow from the scholars. 

In all machines there is a principle involved—a central 
idea. In a plow the central idea is, that it can turn a 
furrow over; bnt the pin which attaches the plow to the 
whiffetrees is not a principle, it is an item, bearing a re- 
lation to the central idea. 

The central fact on which a steam-engine is built is 
that steam is expansive, and every wheel, screw, and 
bolt about a steam-engine bears a relation to the principle 
of expansion, The builders of these engines are ever 
careful that no wheel, screw, or bolt shall be introduced 
into their engine that will in the least degree militate 
against the principle on which the machines are built. 

Philosophy is the conception of principles. Science 
actualizes principles, and so renders them subservient 
to human wants—gives them tangibility and use. 

Tho cultivation of the soll involves two opposite prin- 
ciples; consequently, as either the one or the other 
governs the cultivator, the land retains or loses its fer- 
tility. The soil, in connection with {ts surroundings, 
contains the elements which constitutè our bodies, The 
grain-bearing grassee—corn, rye, barley, wheat, rice, 
—are but the means, the mechanical and chemical instru- 
mentalities, to extract human food from the soil. These 
cereals can not supply us with food if the land loses its 
fertility. Land which once ylelded thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and now yields but ten, has been cul- 
tivated on the wrong principle, unwisely, unscientifically, 
and ultimately such cultivation will prove unprofitable. 
Land so treated is cultivated in violation also of a great 
moral law, or principle, conched in the words, Do unto 
others as ye would others should do unto you.” Land 
lessened in fertility imposes increased labor on those 
who succeed us in Sta culture. Love your neighbor as 
yourself,” is the Christian precept. The next genera- 
tion is neighbor to this. 

It is acarcely ever thought of that the financial practices 
and moncy laws of a country affect the fertility of that 
country. The Scriptural injunction, ‘‘ Thou shalt take 
no usury, had a direct tendency to induce the farmers 
of Judea to invest their capital in improving their land 
and beantifying theirhomes. The direct tendency of the 
financial practices and moncy laws of this country is to 
induce the farmer to get all out of his land be can, and 
invest his nett proceeds in stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 
He reasons thus: I can only get abont three per cent. 
by investing in my farm—I can get six or more by invest- 
ing elsewhere; therefore I will get all out of the farm I 
can and put the procecds at interest—at usury. The 
consequence is, the farm runs down, his home lacks 
beanty, and, after a while, his stocks, bonds, etc., take to 
themselves wings and flee away. Here we learn that 
there are false principles as well as trne ones, bad as well 
as good. The same manner of operating that runs a farm 
down, if universally carried out, would ruin gud depopu- 
late a country. 

“Owe no man anything.“ These four words contain 
a rule of life—a principle by which to govern buman ac- 
tion, of more weight and magnitude than is visible to 
every cye. The disregard of this Apostolic injunction 
by what is called the Christian world is rapidly hastening 
modern civilization to a crisis. The enormous pubiic 
and private debts of the so-called Christian natione press 
with so much weight on the masses that there is no as- 
surance of the stability of European civilization for a 
single day. Many millions dic before their time, and 
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millions of human lives are in jeopardy, because this rule 
of Christian life is set aside. , 

Usury, the everlasting concomitant of debt, has prac- 
tically enslaved those nations who are nominally free; 
and has as thoroughly poisoned the moral atmosphere of 
Christendom as does the choke damp the air of a coal 
mine. 

The indebtedness of the Southern States to the North- 
ern put the peace and safety of the latter (during the 
progress of the great rebellion) in much peril. The 
question of civil war among ourselves at a certain time 
hung in suspenee, The attitude of the chief magistrate 
of thie State in those critical hours increased the darger 
and caused much uneasiness. Had the efforts of certain 
parties at that time prevailed, and the North been unable 
to put down the rebellion, the slave power would have 
assumed the ascendency on this continent; the ruling 
powers of Europe and it would have coalesced, and 
crushed out from this planet all liberal ideas based on 
truth and right. And had such a catastrophe occurred, 
it would have been mainly due to the fact that the in- 
Junction. Owe no man anything.“ was dleregarded. 

“Owe no man anything,” ehall be the watchword of 
the righteous, the harmless, and the pure. He who lenda, 
hoping for an increase of gain, is practically a slaveho!der 
(see Prov. xxii. 7), and in that particular is not in the 
work of Peace on carth, good-will to man.“ 

It has been observed that the steam-engine involves 
one principle. The human body is also a machine, but 
it involves more than one; in it we find the principle of 
vegetative or involuntary growth, and the principle of 
voluntary action. To keep this machine in rnnning 
order requires the united action of several departments 
or functions of vital power, and each department involves 
some principle, and some of the functions invoive 
chemical ae well as mechanical principles. Indeed, the 
human body is an assemblage of living co-operative 
principles, powers, or functions—a vital co-operative 
wonder of mechanical skill and chemical action. These 
fanctions all act in harmony for thecommon good. This 
wonderful machine, this embodiment of principles, is 
committed to the care of a man or a woman, as the case 
may be, who lives within it. And if it gets a good start 
—a good constitution to begin with—and the person in- 
side of it makes no other use thereof than to live ration- 
ally, it will run about a hundred years, and sometimes 
longer, but generally does not run quite so long. 

Earthly things, we see, involve principles; moral and 
spiritnal things involve them also. The Government of 
these States involves a great moral principle—a great 
central fact“ all men are equal.“ This principle, not 
being carried out by all the States, bronght about an 
awful disturbance of the moral machinery of the country. 
And more loes, havoc, ruin, and suffering have ensned 
than can be covered by the past labor of the bondman. 
Hence we may learn that there is no wisdom in wick- 
edness ;*’ nor profit either, in the final summing-up of 
any wicked thing. 


The principles we have been looking at are important 
in their places, but their scope and sphere are subordi- 
nate to some others. There are principles which embrace 
the whole range of human action. Jesus the Christ es- 
tablished one, and for nearly two thousand years he was 
but in part comprehended. At length a woman compre- 
hended the Divine Man, and squared her spirit accord- 
ingly. And in obedience to the Divine Pattern Christ, 
she brought forth an order of people—a Church, embovly- 
ing the same principles which brought forth the Pente- 
costal Church, but more complete and perfect in its de- 
tails. Jesus couched that principle in these words: 
First, negatively, “Call no man on earth father.” 
Second, positively. Those who do the will of my Fa- 
ther who is in heaven, the same is my brother, sister, 
and mother.“ In these few words He abrogated in 
His Church the Adamic—the procreative order, and in- 
stead thereof He established the divine order of human 
society—the brotherhood and sisterhood of Christ—the 
angelic form of life upon this earth, as it fe in heaven. 
„Those who neither marry nor arc given in marriage 
are as the angels are in heaven.“ The testimony of the 
Shakers against the generative life is founded on the 
above principle. And when any one within the sonnd 
of that testimony hanker» after fleshly things and fleshiy 
relations, they hanker after that which is an abomination 
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in God's house, and at variance with the Divine requiro 
ment. 

Here we bave in Jesus an explicit and practical avowal 
of a Divine principle. Set it aside, and the religion of 
Chrisl is a nullity. Put it fully and faithfully iuto opera- 
tion, and a new social order—the new heaven and the 
new earth—eprings into being . 

Jesus was strictly practical; he did not give his mind 
merely to the conception of principles and then deal 
them forth in swelling worda, as did the ancient philo- 
sophers. and as do those of our day. Those who lived as 
Christ lived can not be philosophers after that fashion. 
They are called to be doers of the heavenly word—to be 
earnestly and devotedly engaged in carrying out every 
moment of their lives, first, divine principles; second, 
correct carthly ones, with an eye single to God's glory, 
being neither time-servers nor self-seckers. It is easy 
to go with the current, but it requires energy and might 
to stem the tide. D. FRASER, 

SHAKER VILLAGE, MOUNT LEBANON. 


—— — 
PREMIUMS. 


WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 850 new subecribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $8 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters fivo 
Octave Meledeon, worth $100. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 


new style, worth $60. 


For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Whecler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, complete, worth 
$12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 cach, a Clothes Wringer, the 
Universal, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $8 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for homo 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amonnting to the value of the premium for which 
they wonld have such books substituted. 

Or for premiums of or under the value of $12 we will 
send such book or books as may be selected from any 
New York publisher's catalogue, the regular price of 
which ie that of the premium rate. 

All enbscriptions which have reference to premiums 
must commence with the January number. 


Hiterary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PITRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.] 


PREVENTION AND CURE oF CONSUMPTION 


by the Swenrsa MOVEMENT-CURE, with directions for 
its Home Application. B David Wark. M.D. New 
York: S. R. Welle, publisher. Price, post-paid, S0cte. 


The author says that pulmonary consumption can be 
cured with appropriate exercise of the various parts of 
the body. Rubbing, we know, will sometimes remove 
lameness and bruises; why should not rubbing serve to 
promote health in the tissues, whatever may be the com- 
plaint? As we increase vital power, the facilities for the 
removal of dizease are increased. 

The Movement-Cure is becoming popular—can be 
brought into use everywhere; and thoneands suffering 
from tendencies to consumption, rheumatism, dyspepela, 
or general debility, can be improved by the methods 
herein laid down. There are various engraved illustra- 
tions in the book, which make the processes easily 
understood. 


SEXOLOGY AS THE PHILOSOPHY OF Lire; 


{mplying Social Organization and Government. 
Mrs, Elizabeth O. G. Willard. 12mo., 488 pp. Price . 


This is a most remarkable work, and we must defer a 
notice till another numbor. 
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THE Portica, Works of Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow. Diamond edition. Complete. 363 
pages. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1867. 


Anything more than a simple announcement of this 
work would be superfluous. The name and fame of our 
Longfellow has a world-wide reach, and it is enough to 
state that a very handsome edition of his poems may 
now be had for the insignificant sum named above. 
“ Evangeline,” “ Hiawatha,’ The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” Tales of a Wayside Inn,“ etc., are each the 
delight of a true lover of poesy. The volume is portable, 
well adapted for one to take with him when on the wing. 


Newman HALL IN America. His Lec- 
tures on Temperance and Misglens to the masses ; also, 
an Oration on Christian Liberty, together with his re- 
ception by the New York Union Club. Reported by 
Wm. Anderson. One volume, 12mo., 137 pp. Price $1. 
For sale at this Office. 

The speeches, orations, addresses, and sermons of this 
distinguished Englishman, delivered in America, would 
make a huge volume. But we have here the gist, as it 
were, the substance, in a nut-shell; and those who would 
have a memento of the ripe scholar, the eloquent orator, 
and the genial Christian philanthropist, may secure it in 
this handy handsome pocket edition. It will be sent by 
return post on receipt of price. 

Tue Day or Doom, or a Poetical De- 
scription of the Great and Last Judgment, with other 
Pocms. By Michael Wigglesworth, A.M., Teacher of 
the Church at Malden, in New England, 1662. Also a 
Memoir of the Author, Autobi phy, and Sketch of 
his Faneral, by Rev. Cotton Mather. From the Sixth 
Edition, 1715. New York: American News Co., 1867. 
12mo., 120 pp. Price $1. 


A literary curiosity, which would be readily inferred . 


from its title. It is in this that its chief merit consists, 
Mr. Wigglesworth was evidently a very pious man, but 
this does not imply that he was either a prophet or the 
“son of a prophet.” His aim, however, was in the 
right direction. Peace to his ashes, 


Tue Wivow’s Son. | By Mrs. Emma D. 


E. N. Southworth. 12mo., 649 pp. Price $2 Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Petereon & Brothers, 306 Chestnut St., 


One of the most prolific story writers in thie or any 
country is Mrs. Southworth. It would be unnecessary 
for her to change her occupation. It seems to be as easy 
for her to produce a book, as for a child to blow soap- 
bubbles. But she has her admirers among a large class 
who, it may be hoped, will take to stronger meat after 
nursing time. The widow's son was very much liko 
anybody else’s son, and there was the same amount of 
mystery, revelations, investigations, surprises, and mu- 
tual admirations, as falls to the lot of most young men. 
The story begins as many stories do, with some startling 
natural phenomena. It was a wild night! Never had 
astorm burst upon the earth with more fury, than that 
which raged over the land and the sea upon that memo- 
rable 15th of July of the year in which this strange 
story opens; and nowhere was its devastating violence 


felt with more fatal effects than along the sea-coast and 

water-courses of the lower counties of Maryland and 

Virginia. The sky was black as soot! the earth was 

drenched with rain! the rivers rose to flood tides! the 

sea roared! the wind bowled, and the thunder crashed 
and rolled as if at every peal a planet had exploded!” 
etc, Rather grand, if not sublime, and quite an appeal 
to one's cautiousness. Wonder if this lady understands 

Phrenology ? — 

Tue TEeEru—their Health, Disease, and 
Treatment. By J. P. H. Brown, Dentist, Augusta, Ga. 
We must pronounce this a well-written treatise on a 

subject of painful importance to most peeple nowadays. 

The observations on Treatment are free from profes- 

sional technology, and sufficiently practical to recom- 

mend the work to all readers. 


Cu1Lp-PICTURES. From Dickens. With 


Illustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Cloth. Price $1 25. 


Those interesting children in Dickens’ novels are here 
collected and described by appropriate selections from 
the author's text. Little Nell comes in for a large share 
of attention. The ragged, be-thumped, and half-starved 
Marchioness finds also a prominent place, while Master 
Paul Dombey, the fat boy, tiny Tim, Smike, and Oliver 
Twist are brought before the reader in the minute and 
characteristic delineatlons of the writer elocutionist. 
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Lorw’s BRIůGR, a Broadway Idyl. By 

a Lady. New York: M. Doolady, publieher. $1 2. 

A beautifully illustrated little poem, in which sundry 
objects are Idyl-ized by the vivid imagination of the 
fair authoress. We regard this as simply a promise of 
a more elaborate effort. —— 


Pokus. By John Hutcheson Millar. 

Paisley, England: Alex. Gardner, publisher. 

A copy of this new collection of poems bas been re- 
cently received from the author. Mr. Millar ie evidently 
a young man of some cultivation, but there is a freshness 
anda simplicity of style in many of bis verses which com- 
mend them. Some of the poems are very sweet. One 
of the happiest is the Delights of Nature,“ commencing: 


“Tis sweet to smell the scented air 
Upon a lovely morn in 8 ring, 
When Nature's face is fresh and fair, 
And birds are on the wing; 
To hear the merry plow-boy's song, 
And blackbird’s note so sweet and clear, 
While from the fold the lambkin’s bleat 
Falls plaintive on the ear.” 


He has attempted nothing of a lengthy character, but 
gives us in a few metrical sentences his sentiments on 
any chosen subject. An excellent photographic portrait 
accompanies the volume. —— 

Edited 


Tue ATLANTIC ALMANAC, 1868. 

by O. W. Holmes and D. G. Mitchell. 

Instead of a business analyeis of the past year's doings ; 
inetead of the usual statistics published in annuals, we 
have here a kind of sketch book, with handsome pic- 
tures, representing scenes common to each month in the 
year, and very pretty pictures of other scenes, drawn 
from different publications, such as, Owen Meredith’s 
** Lucille,” Lowell’s Sir Launfal,“ Whittier’s ‘‘Snow- 
Bound,“ the Lover's Diary,“ etc., making altogether a 


very handsome and a very readable octavo pamphlet. It 
is sold for fifty cents, and is well worth the money. 


Curistmas SroRIES. By Charles Dick- 
ens. People’s Edition. With Dlustrations by H. K. 
Browne. 12mo.. 511 pp. Price $1 50. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brother. 

Our Motuvat Frienp. By Charles 


Dickens. People’s Edition. With Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone. 12mo., 932 pp. Price $1 50. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Petereon & Brothers. 


Messrs Peterson & Brothers bave dieplayed their usual 
good taste and enterprise in the publication of these 
portly volumes. The type is large enough, the paper 
white and good, the illustrations numerous, the binding 
substantial, and those who wish to stock their libraries 
with this author's literature, need look no further. 


TRE Famiry Save-aty, supplying excel- 
lent Dishes for Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea, from cold 
fragments, as well as a large number of new Receipts 
for cooking and preparing all kinds of Soups, Fish, 
Oysters, Terrapins, Lobsters, Meats, Fonty, Game, 
Tea-Cakes, Jellies, Rolls, Preserves, Pies ddings, 
Dessert-cakes Pickles, Sauces, etc., with miscel- 
laneous Receipts and invaluabJo Hints for Economy 
in every article of household use. By author of The 
National Cook-Book.“ 12mo., 675 pp. Price $2. Phil- 
adelphla: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Another popular Cookery Book, useful to inexperi- 
enced or ‘‘to-be’’ housekeepers. There is little danger 
of our people knowing too much about proper cookery. 
Nor do we pretend to say that this author bases her 
teachings on hygienic principles. She goes about her 
work, however, in good earnest, to teach what she 
knows, or rather what she thinks she knows, and sensi- 
ble persons would get useful hints and suggestions from 
this handsome volume. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF RURAL 


AFFAIRS FOR 1868, with neang e Engravings. By J. 
J. Thomas. Albany: Luther Tucker & Son, publishers. 
Price, post-paid, thirty cents. 


Of all the American agricultural literature, this series 
of annuals is the best. There are now four handsome 
volumes, which sell for $1 50 each, embracing the twelve 
annuals. The four volames contain nearly 1,300 pages, 
and 1,700 illustrations, which may safely be pronounced 
the best agricultural library, considering its dimensions, 
now extant. The work complete may be ordered from 
ony ones at $6, or the single Annual of 1868 for thirty 
cents. 

Rusk1n’s Wokks are much in demand, 
and we give a brief list, with prices, in advertising 
department. 


[FEB., 


AMERICAN Nores. For General Circula- 


lation. By Charlies Dickens. Philadelphias: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brotbers. Paper. Twenty-five cents. 


Now that Mr. Dickens is in the United States a second 
time, after a long interval, no book of his could be more 
significantly read than this. 


On Born Sines or THE SEa. A Story 


of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. A sequel 
to The Draytone and the Davenants.““ By the author 
of ‘‘ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.“ New 
York: M. W. Dodd. Price $2 12mo. Cloth. 


The appearance of the Schonberg-Cotta Family“ 
gained for the talented authoress (Mrs. Charles) the imme- 
diate recognition of the literary world for sterling worth as 
a writer. Since that time no production of hers has struck 
the vein of popular interest with more effect than the 
„Draytons and the Davenanta,“ a pleasing picture of 
domestic life in the civil war which lost Charles I. his 
head. The sequel, with which we head these remarks, is 
apt, and continues the train of incident pureued in the 
‘‘Draytons and Davenants.“ The historical features of 
the times, of the Protector and of the restoration of roy- - 
alty, are so niccly woven in with the narrative that they 
seem to give it spirit and point. 


Tre Srupy or THE Human Face. Illus- 


trated by twenty-six full- steel engravings. By 

Thomas Woolworth, Esq., Historical Engraver to the 
ueen. London: William Tweedie. yal octavo. 
rice, post-paid, $5 50. Address this Office. 


In this very striking work we find characters, disposi- 
tions, and faces associated. Pride, tyranny, cunning, 
conceit, grave and gay, envy, spite, affectation, amiabil- 
ity, and the many other passions, feelings, and emotions 
to which the haman mind is subject, are portrayed with 
a facile and accurate pen. Beauty—abstract, intellectual, 
aplritual—is elucidated and illustrated. Plainness with 
and without intellectual indicia is aleo described. The 
merits of the long, short, round, and oval face are dis- 
cuseed at considerable length, and the many perplexities 
which exist on the subject of various faces acknowledged 
as beautiful but very unlike each other, are artistically 
exemplified and naturally explained. Artificial beauty, 
too, finds a place in the book, and its chief constituents 
are carefully defined. Many valuable suggestions occur 
in the progress of the work : how grace may be acquired; 
how the features may be naturally improved; hew to 
dress becomingly, and how to choose colors to suit the 
complexion and figure. The artist will gather much 
instruction from the careful observations of the writer of 
this handsome book, and be enabled, if a true artist, to 
work more successfully in the tasteful disposition of bis 
figures and in the portraiture of feeling. 


THe New REPUBLIC, OR THE TRANSITION 


COMPLETE., with an approaching change of National 
Empire, raised upon the Commercial and Industrial 
Expansion of the West, together with Hints on Na- 
tional Safety and Social ess. Second Edition. 
By L. Reavis. Octavo pamphlet, 121 pp. Price 
fifty cents. 


One who has not visited the West, knows little or 
nothing of the spirit of Western men. There is an all- 
pervading zeal, energy, ambition, push, and go-a-head, 
secn nowhere else. The blood of a Western man courses 
more rapidly in hie veins than in the Eastern man or in the 
European, and he thinks, talks, and acts on a large scale. 
The Western farmer wastes more in a year than the 
Eastern farmer saves. He may lack refinement, but he 
has a gonerous heart for his friends, and a deal of plack 
for his enemies. His religion is less sectarian, less big- 
oted, and more broad, catholic, and truly Christian. 
The pamphlet under notice is written in thie spirit. It 
glorifies the great West—it cannot magnify it—and proves 
to the satisfaction of Westerners that theirs is to be the 
center of the Western world! It will daevery one good 


to read it, and if circulated in Europe it will induce emi- 
gration to these shores. The New Republic is printed 
n St. Louis, Mo., but may be ordered from this Office. 


Le Perir MessaceR, for January, con- 
tains the newest fashions for ladies and children. Price $5 
per year. Fifty cents a number. 


Dır MopenwaLrT, for January, ap- 
pears freshly charged with modes for the new year, and 
is extensively illustrated. Price $8 a year. Thirty cents 
a number. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Tae UNcOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, and addi- 


tional Chrietmas Stories. By Charles Dickene. With 
Original Illustrations by 8. Eytinge, Jr. Diamond 
Edition. 18mo., 882 pp. Price 81 50. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


This completes the works of Mr. Dickens in the hand- 
somest and most compact style in which they bave ever 
before been produced. We say handsomest and most 
compact—just the size for the pocket—but we commend 
it simply as the smallest and most portable. Its type is 
quite too fine for ordinary eyes, and will do them more 
harm than the reading of the storics can do the mind 
good. This volame is made up of matters not before 
collected, and completes the author’s works to date. 
The Boston publishers have done the anthor much honor 
by the exquisite style in which they have published his 
works. 


Tue Porerr is a spirited—as well as in 
many respects epiritual—monthly, published at $1 50 a 
year, in Chicago, Illinois, by The Pulpit Co.“ The 
January number contains Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.'s 
great sermon, " The Liberty of Preaching ;" ‘‘ Exegesis 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians,” by the Dean of Canter- 
bury; “Eulogy on Gov. John A. Andrew, of Mass. ;" 
“Speech of Bishop Simpson in favor of the Lay Repre- 
sentation in the Methodist Episcopal Church,“ and other 
matters, especially interesting to preachers, lecturers, 
and others. Twenty cents will secure a sample copy, 
post-paid, by return mail. —— 


The Skandinavisk Post, a New York 
weekly, says: The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy for 1968’ år utkommen och indehaller 
en rik samling af originella, eavål praktiskt nyttiga som 
lärorika och underhallande artiklar, hvaribland en, the 


Marriage of Cousins,“ år af sardeles intress, om den ocksa ; 


for den bildade läsaren ej utvecklar nagon ny ide, Utom- 
dees inneballer den i typografiskt hänseende väl utetyrda 
boken följande: ‘ Advancement of Phrenology’; ‘ Circas- 
sia and Circassians’; ‘Jealousy—Its Cause and Cure’; 
+The Rulers of Sweden’ (med medaljor-portritt af alla 
svenska regenter ifran och med Gustaf Wasa till och med 
Carl XV.); George Peabody’; Senator Wilson’; ‘ D'Is- 
raeli’; ‘Peter Cartwright’; Victor Hugo’; Miss Brad- 
don’; ‘How to become a Phrenologist’; Monsieur Ton- 
son’: med 12 illustrationer; ‘Mind limited by Matter’; 
‘Two Paths of Womanhood’; med 8 illustrationer; ‘ Bis- 
marck’; ‘To Phrenological Students’; ‘ Phrenology and 
its Uses. — ela kalendern är fo sedd med talrika illustra- 
tioner, och {nnehaller, utom medaljörportrătten af 19 
svenska regenter, portratter af Peabody, Senator Wilson; 
D'Isracli, engelska statsmannen: Rev. Peter Cartwright: 
Victor Hugo; Miss Braddon (ett val traffadt portrutt af 
den be ömda engelska foafattarinnan). Pris blott % 
Cents, och till salu hos alla tidningshandlare, samt hos 
forliggaren 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway. 


A SOUTHERN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
monthly, $1 a year, John T. Heam, Shelbyville, Ky., 


publisher, is announced. On receipt of the numbers we 
will make a further notice of this periodical. 


Messrs. Ticknor & FIEL Ds, publish- 
ers, of Boston, enter upon the new year with enterprise 
and vigor. The Atlantic Monthly enters upon its twenty- 
firet volume with new attractions, and may be eaid to 
represent New England literature. It contains 130 octa- 
vo pages, and the terms are $4 a year. 


Our Youne Fo_ks—same publishers 
—is a first-class monthly magazine, now in its fourth 
volume. Terms $2 a year. 


Every SaTuRDAY—same—now in its 
second year, gives the best light literature from Euro- 
pean magazines, and is published at $5 a year. The aim 
of this house is to furnish, through their eerials and 
books, a class of unobjectionable reading matter. 


YOUNG ExdLAN D. This is an English 
miscellany of over 750 pages, quarto style, handsomely 
bound, gilt, containing portraits and biographical 
sketches of some of the most distinguished personages 
of the day, and historical likenesses of all the kings and 
queens of England, from the Conqueror to Victoria. It 


has a history of all the British birds of prey, with accu- 


rate drawings of each from nature, a description of all 
the postage stamps in the world, an account of ships 
from the earliest time tothe present. It has also an easy 
introduction to gardening for boys and girls, with full 
inetructions as to tools and how to use them. the ground 
and how to prepare it, the plants and how to set them. 
The young naturalist, through many delightful and easy 
chapters, Is allowed to ask all sorts of curious questions, 
and obtain ready and pleasant answers. The amuse- 
ments are various and abundant—round games (or games 
played in a party) not a few, for the new year, common 
games for any time, picture puzzles, and original riddles 
in profusion. Price, post-paid, $6 50. Address this 
Office. — 


Messrs. Pererson & BROTHERS, of 
Philadelphia, are issuing a cheap editien of Dickens’ 
works. The entire series may be had at $4 in paper 
covers, or & story complete in one volume for twenty-five 
cents. We should judge that there must be great com- 
petition among the publishers of Dickens’ works, and 
that these Philadelphia gentlemen have decided not to be 
underbid in the cheapness of these publications, We 
have received the Christmas Stories.“ ‘‘Dombey & 
Son, Nicholas Nickleby," ‘‘ Martin Chnzzlewit,"’ and 
are promised the balance in rapid succession. The edi- 
tion is entitled ‘‘ Peterson's Cheap Edition for the Mil- 
lion of Dickens’ Works.” 


THe Lapres’ FRIEND is a popular 
monthly magazine of literature and fashion, edited by Mrs. 
Henry Peterson, and published at $2 50a year, by Messrs. 
Deacon & Peterson, of Philadelphia. Send twenty-five 
cents to the publishers, and ask for a sample number, by 
which the reader can judge whether or not he may desire 
the work. We infer that it is adapted to the most mod- 
erate capacity—say to that of young school girls and 


other misses. 
Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections from the late 
issues of the press, and rank among the more valuable for 
literary merit and substantial in formation. i 
Beermine Lire. Chapters for Young Men on Religion, 

Study, and Business. By John Tulloch, D.D. $1 25. 


Tur New Lire. By Horace Bushnell. D.D. Upward of 
twenty thousand sold. 75 cents. 


Tae SUNDAY EVENING Book. Short Papers for Family 
Reading. By Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., John Eadie, 
D.D., Thomas Binney, J. R. Macduff, and others. 85 
cents. 


TuE THREE GARDENS, EDEN, GETHSEMANE, AND PARA- 
DISE; or, Man’s Ruin, Redemption, and Restoration. 
By W. Adams, D.D. 12mo., 284 pp. Cloth. 82 2. 


A Hovusgsso.p Book oF Poretry. Compiled and Edited 
by C. A. Dana. Eleventh Edition. Illustrated. Royal 
octavo, xxvii., 816 pp. Morocco, fnll gilt. $2 50. 


Day BY Day. A Book of Private Prayers. Cloth. 80 cts. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES; AND SKETCHES BY Boz. By Charles 
Dickens. Diamond Edition. Cloth, $1 2%. Nus- 
trated, $1 50. 


PosTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PicKwicK CLUB. By Charles 
Dickens. Globe Edition. Illustrated. Cloth. $1 %%. 


SKETCHES BY Boz. By Charles Dickens. Library Edi- 
tion. Illustrated. Cloth. $2 25. (London print.) 


Bor Artists; or, Sketches of the Childhood of Michael 
Angelo, Mozart, Haydn, Watteau, and Sebastian Go- 
mez. From the French of Mme. Eugénie Foa. $1 25. 


ORIGINAL LETTER WRITER. A Complete Collection of 
Original Letters and Notes upon Every Imaginable 
Subject. With a Table of Synonyms. By S. A. Frost. 
Boards. 60 cents. 

THE SKATER’s MANUAL. A Complete Guide to the Art 
of Skating. Revised Edition. By E. L. Gill. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 15 cents. : 


A GBANMAR OF THE Exel Laneuace. By S. 8. 
Greene. 12mo., 3828 pp. Cloth. $1 W. 


— 


Lanpscare (A) Boox. By American Artists and Ameri- 
can Authors. Sixteen Engravings on Steel, from 
Paintings by Cole, Charch, Cropsey, Durand, Gignonx, 
Menrett, Miller, Richards, Smilie, Talbot, and Weir. 
Small quarto, 108 pp. Cloth, $8, Full Morocco, $11. 


Mact’s Farry Boox. Home Fairy Tales. By Jean 
Macé. Translated by Mary L. Booth. Ilustrated. 
Cloth. $3. 


A Book or Remewprakce. A New Year's Gift. By 
Prof. C. W? Shields, D.D. Cloth, fall Gilt. 90 cents. 


Wo was Jesus? Octavo, 711 pp. Cloth. $3 50. 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
With Exercises, Readings, Conversations, Paradigms, 
and a Vocabulary. By J. H. Worman. Cloth. $1 75. 


THE CHURCH ALMANAC FOR 1868. Paper. 12 cents. 


Les Iptrs pz Mapame AunnAT. Comédie en quatre 
Actes,en Prose. Par. A. Dumas file. Paper. V centa. 


TuE HANDBOOK OF Hisronr AND CHRONOLOGY. Em- 
bracing Modern History, both European and Ameri- 
can, for the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries. For Students of History, and 
adapted to Accompany the Map of Time. By Rev. J. 
M. Gregory. Cloth. $1 50. 


Farry BELLS, anD WHat THEY TOLLED Us. Translated 
from the German by S. W. Lander. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1 40. 

Lovers’ (TRR) Dicrionary. A Poetical Treasury of 
Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresees, and Dilemmas. 
Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References, as a 
Dictionary of Compliments, etc. Cloth. 84. 


Masonic Rrrvaist; or, Monitorial Instructions in the 
Degrees from Entered Apprentice to Select Master. 
By A. G. Mackey, M.D. Cloth. $1 40. 


Book or Love LETTERS. With Directions How to Write 
and When to Use Them, and One Hundred and Forty 
Specimen Letters. Suitable for Lovers of any Age and 
under all Circumstances. With the Author's Com- 
ments. By Ingoldeby North. Boards. 60 cents. 


THE SCIENCE or SELF-DEFENCE. A Treatise on Spar- 
ring and Wrestling. Including Complete Instructions 
in Training and Physical Development. With a Couree 
for the Reduction of Corpulency. By E. E. Price. 
Boards. 90 cents. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF CHORUS 
CLAssEs. By F. L. Richter. In Two Parts. Part 1. 
Paper. $1 25. 

Book or Conic SPEECHES AND Humorous RECITATIONS. 
For School Exhibitions and Evening Entertainments. 
16mo., 192 pp. Boards, 60 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 


Youne Farmer's MANUAL. Volume 2 How to Make 
Farming Pay. Giving Plain and Practical Details of 
General Farm Management. With a Chapter on Soils. 
By S. E. Todd. Portrait. Cloth. $2 75. 


ORTHODOXY; ITs TRUTH AND Errors. By James 
Freeman Clark. Muslin, pp. 513. $1 W. 


A New TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 
Third edition, with a new introduction and additional 
notes. By George R. Noyes, D.D. Hancock Professor 
of Hebrew, etc., and Dexter Lecturer in Harvard Uni- 
versity. L vols., 12mo. $2 50. 


A New TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS AND OP 
THE ProvErss. With introduction and netes, chiefly 
explanatory. By the same. $1 25. 


A New TRANSLATION oF Jos, ECCLESIASTES, AND 
THE CANTICLES. With introduction and notes, chiefiy 
explanatory. By the same. 81 2. 


A NEW AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF THE CULTURE OF 
VOICE AND ACTION, and a complete Analysis of the 
Human Passions. With an appendix of readings and 
recitations designed for public speakers, teachers, and 
students. By Prof. J. E. Frobisher. $1 75. 

RUDIMENTS OF THE GERMAN LAN@UAGE. Exercises 
in Pronouncing, Spelling, and Translating. By Dr. F. 
Ahn. American Edition, Improved and Enlarged. 
Boards. 45 cents. 

REPLY to DR. Marsu ow TEEToTaLisu. By D. R 
Thomason. Including a Letter from Howard Crosby, 
D.D. Paper. 20 cents. 
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fo our Eorresponvents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
wil be answered in this department. We 
hate no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number." You 
„BEST Tooueuts”’ solicited. : 


Wuar is the meaning of the 


star on the svmbolical head printed on the 
cover of the JOURNAL? 


Ans. It means simply that the function 
of that part of the brain is unascertained. 


Rieut AGE To Marry.—I 
wish to know if there is any disadvantage 
in a man marrying a woman th:ee years 
older than himself? I am twen'y-four, and 
am isngaged to a lady three years my 
senior. 


Ans. Bring engaged, of course you must 
marry her. But you should bave asked ad- 
vice before commit'Ing yourself. It would 
be beiter for the gentleman to be three or 
four years the senior. So far as companion- 
ship is cone-rned, we d> not suppose there 
will be much incompatibility In dieporition, 
though tne lady be two or three years the 
elder. 


Wants TO Marry His 
Coverw.—A young friend of mine is about 
to engage himself to marry his first-cousin. 
I am fearful the result may not prove for 
the best. How ean I convince him? 


Ans. If he is already committed; if the 
two have promised, the only way to pro- 
coed ls to appeal to thelr reason—convince 
their judgment, by giving them fucts and 
knowledge. Show them the effects on 
offspring of consanguincous marriages ; 
and lenve it for them to tako the consec- 
quences of their own acts. If they be not 
énfatuated, they will consider, and obey 
the laws of nature and of God. 

The beat thing we can now eugget for 
thelr enlightenment is the new ANNUAL or 
Parexo.ocr anp Puretocromy for 1868, 
covering the ground of the qnestion, “ May 
I Marry my Cousin?” —steting who may 
and who may not marry. 


ORIGIN oF RacEs—WHITE 


Axp Bracx.—If the curse of Noah (as 
many thousands con'end) made Ham black, 
where did he get his negro wife ? 


Ans. We do not belong to that array of 
many thousands who without much of a 
foundation on which to sustain their opinion, 
endeavor to maintain that the negro de- 
rived his color and racial characteristics 
from the malediction pronounced on Ham 
by Noah. We can nt subscribe to such 
bigotry and to such evident lack of ethno- 
logical Information. If the negro owes his 
dusky hve and low mental condition to 
the operation of a curse, to what must we 
attribute the color and equally low, if not 
lower, mental espabilities of the Sou'h Aus- 
trallans, the Fuogians or the Boroa Indians? 
The two latter are enumerated among the 
indigenous races of the earth, and accounted 
among the descendants of Jsphet, white 
the Australian is supposed to be a descend- 
ant of the honorable Shem. It will be re- 
membered, perhaps, that an old darkey, 
when asked how he became black, replied 
“That the Almighty one day took a piece 
of clay and madu a man, but before he had 
breathed into bis form the breath of life, he 
left him tying on the ground a few minutes 
to attend to something else, aud during the 
interval the devil thought he would seize a 
good opportunity to mar the Creator's 


work, so he hastily daubed the inanimate. 


— 


sbape with black mud. When the Creator 
returned, He found his subject changed very 
much in color, but approving rather thon 
disliking the al-eration, on account of the 
variety which would thus bo in:rodueed 
into the humon race, He gave it life.” The 
question mooted brings up the much dis- 
cussed subject of the unity of races. In 
relution to this we quote the words of a 
great suthority, Wilhelm Von Humboldt 
He says: “ Whether the gregarious con- 
dition {of the homan race Ep.] was origi- 
nal or of subsequent occurrence, we have 
no historic evidenee to show. The separate 
mythical relations found to exist independ- 
ently of one annther in different puris of the 
eerth, appear to refute the first hypothesis, 
and concor in ascribing the generation of 
the whole human race to the union of one 
pair. The general prevalence of this myth 
has caused it to be regarded as a traditionary 
record transmitted from the primitive man 
to his descendants. But this very circum- 
stance seems rather to prove that it hes no 
historical foundation, but has simply the 
identity of human conception, which every- 
where leads mankin: to a similar explana- 
tion of an identical phenomenon. $ „ 
Vainly would thought dive into the medita- 
tion of this first origin: man is so closely 
bound to his species and to time, that one 
can not concelve a human being coming 
into the world without a family already ex- 
isting and withouta past..“ This opinion 
ia entertained also by Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, and quoted in ^ Cosmos.” Some of 
the ablest ethnologists o this century maion- 
tain similar opinions. Johannes Muller 
and Dr. Morton hold, in their writings, that 
mankind is one species, existing in diverse 
forms, which perpetuate themselves, but 
that to trace the existing races of man to 
one or many primitive pairs is not within 
the scope of human experience. 


Dr. Nott and Mr. Gliddon, in thelr VIn- 
digenous Ruces of the Earth,” have col- 
lected a mass of authorities on this subject, 
and consider the historical individuality of 
Adam not satisfactorily sustained, but look 
upon him as the general representative of 
a race—of humanity.” Some comparative 
physical geographers allege that the diverse 
complexions and cerebral phenomena of 
the different races are due mainly to the 
influence of climate and geographical loca- 
tion. This opinion, however, does not 
bear a close scrutiny. Mr. Prichard, in his 
“ Natural History of Mankind,” urges, with 
many interesting illustrations drawn from 
recorded phenomena in anlinal and human 
propagation, the unity of the human species. 
He says: We contemplate among all the 
diversified tribes who are endowed with 
reuson and speech the same internal feel- 
ings, appetencics, aversions; tbe same iu- 
ward convictions, tho same sentiments of 
subjection to luvlaible powers, and, more or 
less fully developed, of accountabloness or 
responsibility to unseen avengers of wrong 
and agents of retributive justice, from 
whose tribunal men can not even by death 
escape. We find everywhere the same 
susceptibility, though not always in the 
same degree of forwardness or ripencss of 
improvement, of admitting the cultivation 
of these universal enduwménts, of opening 
the eyes of the mind to the more cleur aod 
luminous views which Christianity unfolds 
of becoming molded to the tnstitudons of 
religion and of clvilized life; in a word, the 
same inward and mental nature is to be rec- 
cognizod in all the races of men. When 
we compare this fuet wilh the observations 
which have been heretofore fully estab- 


On the Varieties of Languages and 
Nations. 
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lished as to the specific instincts and sepa- 
rate psychical en . los ments of all the dis- 
tinct ir · bes of sentient beings in the uni- 
verse, we are entitled to draw confidently 
the conclusion, that all human races are of 
one species and one family.” 

So much difference of opinion exists 
among the most eminent scientists with 
reference to tho di: ersity of races and their 
distribution, that it would be difficult for 
any one to determine which bas the greater 
weight of evidence on his side. But as 
suming the unity of the human family, can 
we find greater varicty between individual 
members of it than between individuals be 
longing to the same species of the lower ani- 
mals, or between some specimens belong- 
ing to the same variety of vegetable growth ? 
The epaniel and Danish dog are more un- 
like than the dog and the wolf; and some 
members of the same species of fruit trees 
differ more from each other than from trees 
of another variety. Instances are on record 
of negroes turning white, and of white pore 
sons becoming black. The cases of white 
children being born of black parents are 
not infrequent. and that, too, In Africa, 
where probabilities of racial Intermixture 
could not be entertained. Albinos now ex- 
cite but little comment, yet the phenome- 
non seems no weak argument in support 
of the negro claim to an affinity with the 
“fair skinned” ruces. We can not own 
that weak pride which many confess to, 
but will, without esteeming it a condescen- 
elon, accord “Cuffy” a place among the 
tribes of the earth, and account him one of 
the links in the great chain of humanity. 


INDUSTRIAL CoLLEGE. We 
are informed that in Story County, Iowa, 
there is an Agricultural College in process 
of erection. The building is soon to be 
completed, and is int-uded to be sufficient 
to accommodate two hundred students. A 
thorough course will be taught, and each 
student can pay bis tuition, and a portion 
of his board, by working a few hours a day, 
in a garden or on a farm. Students will be 
admitted lu the spring. Will the managers 
of the college send us their announcement 
that we may give it a more apecific notice ? 


SPELLING.—Should a pupil 
ronounce the word after the teacher, be- 
ore spelling? If so, what would be the 
benefit ? 

Ans.—We are not aware that this is gen- 
erally practiced, but we think if it were, it 
would be beneficial in several respects. It 
would show that the pupil onderstands the 
word, and if be mispronounced it through 
mis- hearing, that mistake would be correct- 
ed; and if he pronounced the word correct- 
ly and distinctly, it would be a great aid to 
him in the spelling of it. Half of the bad 
spelling comes from the mispronouncing of 
words; and half of the bad pronunciation 
comes from ignorance of the Just mode of 
spelling. It could perhaps be set down as 
a fixed fact, that those who pronounce bad- 
ly, spell badly; and that their bad pro- 
nunciation is occasioned by their not 
understanding how to epell. We happen 
to know a family the members of which 
are all poor spellers; not eo much from a 
Jack of general education, or of opporta- 
nity to learn spelling, as from an apparent 
defect or ines paelty to spell, which runs 
through the whole family. They generally 
pronounce thelr words correctly, but such 
spelling as they make in writlog! For in- 
stance, sclence is written by one of them 
“gionce.” If they wanted to find out how 
to spell the word by consulting a dictionary, 
they would not know whether to look 
under the head of “8” or“ C. It costs a 
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good deal of labor to learn to spell io the 
English language, because, unlike other 
languages the pronunciation does not al- 
ways indicet+ the spelling. In most cases, 


the epeiling is not phonetic. Iu other lan- 
guages, the epe'ling is to a great extent 
phonetic, the seme sound generaily apper- 
taining & each l. Hr. The sound * O” is 
is not epel’ed “ow” nor “ouch.” If we had 
a phonetic method of spelling, and no, ilent 
letters, the pronunciation would always ine 
dicute the spellin, an ˖ poor spelling would 
be henceforth unknown. 


WHITTINGTON AND His Cart. 
—Whiitington, the hero of this old English 
legend, was a poor country Jad who went 
to London and obiained a situation in a 
merchant's family us cook’sscuilion. Hero 
he led a somewhat unhappy tife, being 
abused by the co k, an‘ obliged to sleep ina 
garret thet wa~ infested with rats and mive 
Having obtained a penny he purchased a 
cat, which non rid him of his nighily tor- 
mentors. Shortly after his purchase of his 
cat, his master having loaded a ship with a 
cargo for the East, gave his servan's permis- 
sion to make a trial of fortune by sending 
something to be sold on their account a the 
ports where the vessel stoppe to trade. 
Whittington had nothng besides his cat to 
venture, so he sent that. In the course of the 
ship’s voyage it was driven by a storm to 


the coast of Barbary, where the officers were 
kindly received by the king, und invited to 
dine with him. At dinner a swarm of rats 
and mice Invaded the table, and s vnnoyed 
the company that the ahip’s captain sent fur 
W hittington’s cat. which, on being released 
in the dining-bell, made such a fierce as- 
sault on the vermin thut they were driven 
completely out. The king was so much 
plessed with the cat's performance that he 
offered a very high price for it, and obtained 
it. The money thus acquired by Whining- 
ton started him in business, and he suo» 
cceded so well that he married his old mas- 
ter’s daughter, was knlgoted by the king, 
and became finally Lord Mayor of London. 


Publisher's Department. 


LIBRARIES SUPPLIED.—It will 
give us pleasure to fill orders for books for 
public or for private libraries. We have 
facilities for collect'ng all works published 
in America or Europe, on the most favore 
able terms. Sunday-schvols, distriet-achools, 
seminaries, and colleges will have our 
promot attention. 


Lasr Yerar’s VotumME—A 
few complete sets of the A. P. JOURNAL 
for 1867, handsomely bound, msy now be 
bad, at $4 a volume. post- ald. A few odd 
numbers or broken sets yet remain. These 
will be sent as long as they last, to complete 
imperfect volumes, at 80 centa each. We 
offer no premiums to single subecribers. 


Our Presiums and Club 
rates will remain open up to the lst of 
Mar next. Many clubs bave been com- 
pleted, and duplicated—while others re- 
main but partially filled; and audlilonal 
time is asked to go over tho ground again. 
Thies we cheerfully grant, promising ta sup- 
ply all additional subscribers with all the 
numbers from the beginning of the year 
and volume. We shail be glad to have the 
lists in as soon as convenient. 


Binp Your JOURNALS.— 
It is worth while to have the numbers 
bound at the end of each year. Any book- 
binder can do it at a cost of a dollar, if ia 
plain muslin; or in morocco backs, with 
marbled sides and edges, at $1 50; more 
elegantly, at from $1 50 to @2. We can 
furnish a few copies for 1867, nicely bound 
in embossed muslin, lettered on the back, 
at 64 a copy. 
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Mr. J. C. Sutu is lecturing 
on Phrenology in Dundee, Scotland. 


Tuxorhilus Fiskk, formerly 
a preacher and lecturer, fell dead in the 
street, before his own door, in New York, 
Dec. 18th. 


Mr. James Vick, of Roch- 


ester, N. Y., has published the seventh 
edition of his beautiful Guide for the 
Flower Garden and Catalogue of Seeds, 
fall of illustrations and instructions. 


Dr. E. C. ANGEttL has erect- 
ed a Turkish Bath at 51 Lexington Avenue. 
New York, which must prove a great con- 
venience to up-town residents. 


— 


General Stems. 


How ro Ger a FLOWER 
GARDEN.—SPECIAL PREMIUM FOR LADIES. 
—For every two new subscribers to the 
JOURNAL, at $3 each, during the months of 
February and March, we will give the 
worth of $1 25 in flower seeds—including 


not less than twenty varieties of seeds. 


Please bear in mind, this proposition is 
made with a view, first, to increase the 
circulation of the JouRNAL and place it 
in the hands of those not now among its 
readers; and, second, to give every lady 
the means by which she may possess a 
beautiful flower garden, the fragrance of 
which shall be a rich perfume for the en- 
joyment of the minds and hearts of thou- 
sands. 


NEBRASKA AGAIN.—A Cor- 
respondent, referring to our article on 
Nebraska, published in the Angust number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JeURNAL for 1867, 
calls our attention to certain points of in- 
terest to those contemplating a settlement 
in the West. He -epccifies Dakota City as 
likely to become one of the most flourish- 
ing cities in the State, and Dakota Connty 
as affording superior advantages to the 
business man and agriculturist, on account 
of its geographical position, fertility, and 
general adaptation to the production of 
fruits and vegetables. Nebraska has al- 
ready taken a great stride in the line of 
progress and Improvement, and will proba- 
bly lead the Rocky Mountain States ere 
long. The Pacific Railroad has given af- 
fairs in the extreme West a tremendous 
ameliorating impulse, and we may look 
for a rapid growth there in all that consti- 
tutes American civilization. 


Tur GARDNER INsTITUTE, a 
Boarding and Day-school for Young Ladies, 
is one of the iaost prominent iustitutions 
of ite kind in the country. Ita advantages 
in the various departments of academic 
training are unsurpassed, while its charges 
are comparatively rsasonable. Pupils who 
board at the Institute and receive instruc- 
tion in all departments, including French 
and Latin. pay $650 per annum. Day pu- 
pils pay from $50 to $190 per annum, ac- 
cording to the grade of scholarship and the 
number of branches pursued, The school 
year commences in September, but new 
pupils are charged from the time of en- 


trance. The ci cular of the Institute bears 
upon it the indorsement of many distin- 
gened clergymen and othere. Send to 

v. C. H. Gardner, principal, 34 West 
$2d Street, New York, for a circular. 


Couupy’r Do Wrraout It. 
—Letters like the following from old sub- 
ecribers are not rare visitors at this office: 
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„Mr. Editor—I send you $3, for which 
please enter my namo as a subscriber for 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for the following year. My subscription 
closed with the Jaly number of last year ; 
and my expenses in sustaining my family 
being about as much as my limited income 
can meet, I thought I would try and get 
along without the JOURNAL. But my ex- 
perience during the six months past with- 
outit has been such that I have determined 
upon taking it for the remainder of my 
days; we find it impossible to get along 
without it. The instruction and the pro- 
fitable entertainment afforded by its col - 
umns are indispensable in any well-regu- 
lated family. Yours truly and obligedly. 

A. R., JR.” 


ORATORY IN TAE WEST.— 


It is an encouraging fact that oratory is 
extensively cultivated in the West, where 
the unfettered minds of young and vigorous 
men are developing with wonderful strides. 
If the East is the human garden and nur- 
sery, the West is the farm and the orchard. 
In the University of Chicago they have a 
special department devoted to the study of 
oratory, at the head of which is Prorgessor 
NaTHAN SHEPPARD, a ripe echolar and a 
fine speaker, Puor. SHEPPARD not only 
instructs his class, but gives popular lec- 
tures before associations on useful temes. 
His lectures on The Tongue,” The 
Disposition,” ‘ Motives,” The Pathos 
and Humor of a Human Life,” The Bend- 
ing of the Twig' —a lecture to young men, 
„The Love of Money' —a lecture to busi- 
ness men. The Manliness for Woman,” 
have been well received wherever deliv- 
ered. We commend the subject of oratory 
to all Americans who wonld work and 
talk their way through the world. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE.— 
The intelligence and judgment of the Im- 
perial Commission, in the matter of awards. 
are clearly evinced in the following extract 
from 


TEHE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


(Publication authorized by the Imperial 
Commissien"’): 

“ By their skill, universally recognized, 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson added to Howe's 
system of sewing machines important 
modifications, which have placed them in 
the gront rank of manufacturers. 

„The gold medal which has just been 
awarded them affirms, moreover, that none 
of the machines from the workshop of 
Howe, or of the principal tributaries, unite 
the qualities of simplicity and solidity of 
mechaniem by which these machines are 
distinguished above all others. ; 


In their machine, remarkable for it 
form and elegance, they have substitnted 
for the shuttle of Howe a small flat disc. 
which revolves vertically with unvarying 
swiftness. Hence this machine is the 
most simple of all, and notwithstanding its 
great precision in operation, its price is 
not above that of the most imperfect 
systems. 

Elegance. perfection of work, simplicity, 
solidity of mechantem and facility of man- 
agement, euch are the essential qualities 
united in the Wheeler & Wilson machine. 
constituting a superiority which the jury 
has, with unanimity, recognized and pro- 
claimed. 

“To these gentlemen the gold medal 
was awarded as manufacturers of machines; 
to Mr. Elias Howe a similar medal was 
awarded as propagator. The distinction 
made by the jury explains itself. 

“The original machine of Thimonnler 
only need har into the skillful hands 
of Wheeler & Wilson to reccive the highest 
perfection. To-day, thanks to its cheap- 
nesa, their machine js accessible to all. Its 
simplicity assures it not onya place in the 
chamber of the seamstress, but its elegant 
form wins its admittance into the most 
sumptuous parlor." — Evening Mail. 


Business. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 


be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rateof $1 a line.] 


Tur Hyerian Howe. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berke Connty, Pa. 


THe MOVEMENT - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Care, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 88th Street, N. Y. city. Ang., tf. 
Mrs. E. De La VEROGNR, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


HycieNic Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Addrees H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 


dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


New NATIONAI. RELIGIOUSC 
Paper.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called THE Apvaxcx.“ will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tlans. The form will he what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Eran- 
gelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the papcr, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their alm being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine. 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
businese, amusements, art, morale, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else condnces to the | 
glory of God and the good of man by its | 
bearing upon Christian civilization. No 
expense has been spared in providing for | 
its editorial management in all depart- | 
ments, while arrangements are in progrese 
to secure the ablest contribators and cor- 
respondents at home and abroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Churches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, ‘‘ THE 
ADVANCK™` will contain the latest market 
reporta, and able discnesions of financial 
subjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 
Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 


the odin. church of the denomination at 
the West for this purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be $2 50 
in advance. Advertising rates made known 
on 110 8 y Address THE ADVANCE 
S ANY, P. O. Drawer 6,374, se i 


eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may heretn appear. Matter wiu 
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TEMPERANCE IN CONGRESS. 
— Ten-Minnte Speeches delivered in the 
House of Representatives on the occasion 
of the First Meeting of the Congressional 
Temperance Society. One 12mo vol. 
sent by first post for 25 cents, by 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

Read what the papers say. 

From the Republic: The title of this 
hook is decidedly refreshing, aseuring one 
that there is such a thing as Temperance _ 
in Congress, and its matter cheers one as 
he reads it, and is encouraged with the 
hope that a movement has commenced that 
will ere long absolutely prohibit persons 
addicted to the nse of intoxicating liquor 
from holding seats in our National Council 
Chamber. These speeches, short and pitby, 
are truly interesting and instructive.” 

The Clearfield Republican saya: ‘* A ref- 
ormation could not have broken out in a 
better place, as the intemperance of Con- 
gress for years has been a disgrace to the 
country.” 

The Halifax (N. 8.) Morning Chrontcle 
says: Our temperance societies could 
not do better than procure a few thousand 
copies of thie work for circulation." 

The Christian (Va.) Sun says: We 
would gladly ece a copy in the hands of 
every young man in the country.” 

The Texas Vindicator says: It is made 
up of ten-minute speeches, which abound 
in facts and fancies that can not fail to 
warm the heart of the genuine temperance 
reformers.” 


Tue Cuurcn Union.—The 
largest and best Religions Family News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of thia paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
discussion by all Religionists of every 


It will advocate a free communion table 
for all the Lord's people, and a free pulpit 
for all his ministere. 

It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 

ard Beecher in every issue. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher. 

Terms—$2 50 yearly. $1 to agente for 
every subscriber. Sold by American News 
Company at 5 cents. and by Publiehers. 

Address, CH ALBERTSON, 


ARLES 
Supt. Church Union, 108 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 


DemoreEst’s YouNG AMERI- 
ca.—The Best Juvenile Magazine. A Cas- 
ket of Gamea, Fun, Frotic, Music, and Lite» 
rary Exccllences, ndapted for the juvenile 
minds. Every teacher recommends it, and 
every parent approves It Deo not fali to 
secure this valuable household treasure. 
Singe copies, 15c., mailed free ; yearly, 
$1 Bo, with a good hrass-mounted Miero- 
scope, or a good Knife, as a premium. 
Specimen c«pies, mailed free, 100. Dem- 
orert's Monthly and Young America to- 
gether, $3 50. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
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TuE KITTATINNY, introduced 
by the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very BEST BLACKBERRY yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and 
amateurs genuine plants in large or small 
quantities at low rates. 

We have also the Wrrson Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the BesT Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currante, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 
WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 

See JOURNAL for Octeber, 1867. 

For five new subscribers to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $8 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 
paid by mail. Address this office. 

N. B.—This offer relates strictly to NEW 
subscribers. 


Advertisements 


Announcements for this or the nrecedin 
acpariment must reach the ishers by the 
18 Of he eat preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 


vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
Montu iy, Devoted to Popular Instruction 
and Literature. 

Contents for January, 1868: 

J. Inner Life of Reform School. The 
Rauhe Haus, Hambu (With full page 
cat of the origina] Rauhe Haas.) 

II. The Classification of the Sciences. 

III. The Object of School Training. 

IV. The Intervention ef Government in 
Education. England and the English 
Colonies. From the French of M. Emile 
de Laveleye. 

V. Grammatical Notes. Verbs modified 
by Adjectives. 

VI. Cloverbobs; or, How Dr. Rounder 
Beat his Boys. 

VII. The Year. Editorial. 

VIII. Shall the Truth be Told about 
School Books. Editorial. 

IX. Where are the Mothers. Editorial. 

X. Elay Groance. Editorial. 

XI. A Benediction. Editorial. 

XII. Educational Intelligence: United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, British Ameri- 
a, one Austria, Hayti, Prussia, Aus- 

ralia. 

XIII. Reviews of Current Publications: 
Geography, Logic, History, Language, 
Physiology, Literature, etc. 

IV. New Inventions for Schools. The 
Adjustable Map and Chart Support. (With 
an Illustration.) 

XV. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Positions. 

XVI. Bulletin of School Properties for 
Sale and to Rent. 

XVII. Descriptions and Price Lists of 
5 80 Books and Articles for une in 

ools. 

Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
Mail, prepaid, 15cts. 

Premiums and club rates are liberal. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 430 Broome St., New York. 


W ANTED—AGENTS.—$75 to 


200 per month, everywhere, male and 
emale, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tack, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid, and embroider In a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beantiſul. or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the Elastic Lock Stitch.“ Evory 
second stitch can be cut, and still the clot 
can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, ora commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg Pa., or Bos- 


tou, Mass. 

.. CAUTION.—Do not be imposed 
by other parties palming off w 

cas } machines, under the same name, 
end really practical cheep saacting manu 
an ne mant- 
- factured. 
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COoLLECTIONS oF FLowER SEEDS.—Long experience in select- 


me enanies us to make up Collections which are invariably satiefactory to purchasers 
an 


our usual full assortment the present season, embracing every desirable novelty and 


standard gort, either raised here or imported from the most reliable Seed Growers in 
Europe, insures assortments of the rarer sorts and finest qualities; all of the growth of 
the past season, and TRUE TO NAME. 


. COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


100 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, ſo r . . $6 50 
50 do. do. do. do. TEETE 3 50 
20 do. Annuals, e 1% 
10 do. do. i . 75 
20 do. More Rare Annuals, i a ee eR oieu 2 50 
10 do. do. do. i „ 1 50 
20 do. Choice Green-House Seeds, E E AENT EE T 5 00 
40 do. do. do. do. N „ 9 00 
20 do. Hardy Biennials and Perennials T 1 25 
20 do. American Seeds, for European Cultnre ccc cee eee 2 2 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF BIT REN 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR PRIVATE 
ILIES. 


Containing the Mout Approved and Choice Sorts, in Quantities No. 1. Na. 2. No, 8, No. 4. 
to sult Small and Large Gardena. $6. 912. 921. $28. 
Beans.......... Early Snap Short............... 1 pt..... 1qt..... 1qt..... 2 qt. 
PS ewes Early Dun Colored ............. F 1 1 dt. 
e in Pole W 1 pt..... 1 qt. 
. rge LIMA .... eek eh ese cans pt..... lpt..... 1qt.. 1 qt. 
Beet Extra Early Turnip ............ 1oz..... 2023 105 8 8 az. 
. Blood Turnii dd 10%..... 20z..... 80z..... 8 OZ. 
EA Long Blood ..................45 414i 80 
Broce oll. Purple Uli , “avieudas’ Weve cees X 0z..... 3% OR. 
Brussels r ͥ¶õy⁰ͥ d dR aaeaS ues cous 3 0Z.....36 Oz. 
Cabbage Early Olf ~ccasdev, se8esees caved as 4¢ oz. 
elders rly Winningstadt ............ N oz. . N 0Z.....3¢ oz. oz. 
. Drumhead Savoy............... OZ. M oz. J 0. % OZ. 
N Large Flat Dutch............... OB. . Oz..... loz..... loz. 
e Dutch for Pickling......... ........ 3% OF N OE. J OZ. 
Carrot. Early IIoor un 3 O2... „ O2 102 1 oz. 
e Long Orange 1 0z 20. 4 Of. 4 OZ. 
Cauliflower . Nonpareilllè“èk?3“t³ X oz..... X Oz Wf O2 1 oz. 
Celery......... Giant White Solid.............. 3 O2 X OZ..... OZ..... 3 oz. 
Corn Mammoth Sugar .. pt. 1 q b 2 qt. 
EAT, Evergreen A pt. 1 pt.. 1 qt..... 1 qt. 
Corn Balad ] é; ð . Sedans O£..... 102 2 oz. 
Cress, or....... Pepper grass. 1 oz. 2 02 402 4 oz, 
Cucumber Early White Spined ............ 3 O2 1oz..... 1 oz 1 oz. 
Long Gregsgsgsgnsngsgsgs 8 02 1 oz. 
Egg Plant... Improved New-York Purple. 3 Oz Mf O2 X% OZ..... 1 oz. 
.. Scarlet chinese oeossoso soseesoo oz. 
Endive........ Green Curle l... X oz. 4 02 102 2 oz. 
Kale Green Curled Sco ten . . O2. 102. . loz. 
Kohlrabi. . . Early White Vienna X O2 A OE. 102 . 1 oz. 
Ee ek. „ soi cece cece atueeees X OZ..... X O2 1 02 1 oz. 
Lettuce Early Curled Silesia ............ X O%..... X O2 * Oo 1 oz. 
EREET But Meawsee ee sede ... . OZ..... 38 OEB. . OZ 
e Ice Drumhea dee. K OZ..... 35 Oz. . Oz. . OZ. 
blew fetes Tennis BalL22 . Oz. 44 OZ..... 38 OZ..... 3 OZ. 
Melon Nütmie gs es eeekes X 02..... 3$ O2. 1 0E. 1 02. 
e White Japan ... . 0B. 0E. . . OZ. 
hak Guede Ice Cream Water J 0Z..... loz..... 202,..... 202. 
Okra........... Long Gren 10z..... 20 4 oz. 8 oz. 
Onion.......... Yellow Danvernsssss . OE. 2 02 4 OZ. 
e e White Portugal 10 z. ͥ 102. 20 4 oz. 
. Large Reede. . J OE. 10. 2 0B. 4 Of. 
Parsley ....... Extra Gurle!!! ee .. . OZ..... 1 02..... 1 og. 
Parsnip ....... Sutton's Student ............... 1 O£..... loz..... 402 8 oz. 
Seas Extra Early Daniel O'Rourke... 1 pt. . 1 qt. 2 qt. 2 qt. 
. Harrison's Perfection e 26 ae 2 qt. 
-..... . . . . . . Champion of England. 1 pt..... 1 qt.. 2 qt. 4 at. 
asinine pais Hairs Mammoth... . e 1 qt. 
Pepper Sweet MountaaaullullnLL X O2 X O2 X oz. 
EA Large Belůn q . 8 55 @z. 
Radish ........ Scarlet Turni ssd 102 2 oz... OZ..... oz. 
AER Yellow Tur nig . . . . 0B. 1 OZ. 4 oz. 
ree Long Scarlet ................... 10%..... 102%..... 402..... 402. 
Sie was’ Chinese Winter ................ ...... . OEB. . OZ. 1 oz. 
Salsify ĩ V ¼ꝶ x x N OS 2 022 40 8 oz. 
Spinach....... Eünee‚e-ñ; X d D..... Id D. 
Squash ........ Early Bun. 3 Oz. MG O.. 1 02 2 oz. 
bine gaat Hubbard. ...............00e00s Jf OZ... 3 OZ..... LOZ..... 107. 
gi ta a cig Tokah aan . OE. M O. . OF..... 102. 
Tomato Early Red Smooth ............. NA oz X OZ. N OE. . OZ 
rer Yellow Plu mn .. . 02. . . 02. . OZ. 
e Lester's Perfected.............. X OE. M Oz % 08..... 102. 
Turnip........ White Strap Leaf............... Mg OE. N OZ..... 1 02 1 oz. 
geeks ay White French.................. secesees 2OZ.... 2OZ,.... 402. 
Saia Yellow Storen 102..... 10Z..... 20%..... 4 OZ. 
Herbs. (Five Variete) 1 pa. ea. . 1 pa. ea. 1 pa. ea 


Orders promptly filled, and forwarded by mail or express, on receipt of price, by S. R 


WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Demorest’s MONTHLY MAG- 


Aazing.—The January number of this popu- 
lar monthly, with extraordinary attractions, 
valuabie information, original Stortes, Mu- 
sic, artistic Engravings. full-size Patterns, 
and other novelties, now ready Every 
lady is astonished to find how much is of- 
fered in each number of this Magazine. 
Yearly, $3, with a valuable 
angie. 80c.; apecimen copies, 1 
mailed free. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST 

ö 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


Twenty subscribers secures a Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine, or the Peerless 
Cooking Stove, and a premium to each sub- 
scr'ber. Now is the. ume to mako up 
Clubs for 1868. 


promen ; 
: either 


IuMENSE Prices PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 

CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassau Stree 

New York. J. 1y. 


— — — 


ACTIVE AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in selli 

Mn. and Mrs. Lyman’s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 


agencies apply to ODWIN & BETTS, 
rtford, Ct. Oct. Tt. 


EARLY IN JANUARY. Price 
20 cents, No. 1 of the New Volume of 
ROUTLEDGE'S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 
-—an Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Con- 
ducted by Edmund Routledge, editor of 
Every Boy's Book. 
Programme for 1868, 

Thomas Miller will contribute THE GA- 
BOON; on. ADVENTURES IN GORILLA 
LAxD. To which Mr. J. B. Zwecker will 
contribute illustrations, 

Miss Campbell will contribute THE 
LOST CHAMOIS HUNTER. To which 
Mr. W. W. Ridley will contribute illustra- 

ons. 

Lieut. C. R. Low will contribute A BOY'S 
VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA. A Sca Tale 
of Fifty Years Ago. 

Sidney Daryl will contribute SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS, with colored illus- 
trations, each month. 

In addition to the above, many interest- 
ing tales will also appear in the Numbers 
for 1868. Papers on Scientific Snbjects and 
Natural History, written by our best an- 
thors, in a popular style, will be given every 
month. ames and Sports, auitable for 
every month in the year, will also be pub- 
lished in this Magazine. 

boys, not for 


„This is a magazine for 
girls or for children, but doys. 

Terms: Single subscriptions, $2 25 a 
year; in clubs of five or more, $2 each; 
and for clubs of twenty, a copy gratis to 
the getter up of the club. 

Address the Publishers, 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 

416 Broome Street, New York. 

25 cents a Month. $8 a Year. 

GOOD WORDS. 
Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D. 
Arangi ments for 1868. 

Previous to hie departure for India, 
where he has gone to visit the Mission 
Stations, at the request of the Charch of 
Scotland, Dr. Macleod made full arrange- 
ments for the efficient condnct of GooD 
Worps during his six months’ absence. 
These arrangements are such as can not fail 
to give the Magazine a higher position 
than it has yet occupied, and to make it 
more worthy of a universal circulation. 
Already its circulation in England is larger 
than that of any other Monthly Magazine ; 
and diring the current year the publishers 
have had the satiefaction to hear from one 
gentleman traveling in Jamaica, that he 
EAW negroes going to work with Goop 
Worps in their hands; from a second in 
Australia, that he saw it in houses in the 
Blue Mountains; from a third in the in- 
terior of China, that he came across it 
there; and from a fourth, that it is largely 
read in South Africa. The following is 
such an ont-of-the-way tribute, that the 
publishers hope they may be excused for 
goong it. Itis from a letter reccived by 

iliam Nelson, Esq., Publisher, Edin- 
burgh, from his brother-in-law, and kindly 
communicated to them: 

“On our way from Panama we paid a 
visit to Pitcairn's Island, but as it was 

etting late in the day we could not land. 
However, Young came off in a canoc to the 
steamer. He is the grandson to the boat- 
swain of the Bounty, and is now invested 
with magisterial powers hy the Islanders 
themselves, and his decision is always 
final. He seemed an intelligent, quiet 
man. Another canoe came off with two 
young men, the son and eon-in-law of 

roung, and the first question they asked 
was, How is our Queen Victoria!“ and 
they then inquired if we could give them 
any copies of Goop Worps.”’ 

So much for popularity. althongh Goop 
Worps has never courted popularity as 
such. But acting on the conviction that 
nothing is so human as Christianity, and 
no one so thoroughly a man as the 
Christian, it has striven to be nobly simple, 
and to be the common reading of both 
great and small. 

The Volume for 1868 will contain: 

I. THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By 
the Author of John Halifax. 

I. THE VICTIM. By Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. 

III. SOME PAPERS. By the Duke of 


Argyll. 

Ñ. HISTORICAL STUDIES. By A. P. 
Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. 

V. “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

VI. PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST. By 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 

And also Contributions from nearly all 
thoze other writers who have raised GooD 
Worpns to its present condition. 

Single numbers sold and subscriptions 
received by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
SONS, 416 Broome Street, New York. 
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Warxine FIsH, Climbin 
Fish, Leaping Fish, Flying Fisb, an 
Shooting Fish; Robert Bonner and the 
Secret of his great Ledger Success; 
Modern Physical Degeneracy; Japanese 
Magic, wonderful Butterfly Trick; Train- 
ing for Health and for Athletic Contests ; 
How to Tame Birds; Cures for Intoxica- 
tion; Youatt’s Cure for Hydrophobia ; 
Rich Men of the World, and How they 
Gained their Wealth ; How People See 
Ghosta; Art of Foretelling the Weather; 
Maple-Sugar Making; Artificial Honey; 
Wasteful Advertising, showing how adver- 
tisers are fleeced; Exposures of Humbugs, 
by the author of the celebrated and widely 
circulated book. Rogues and Rogueries; 
Recipes; Miscellany; etc., etc., in January 
number of 


HANEY'S JOURNAL. 


A neat, medium-sized, moderately illus- 
trated paper of interesting and valuable 
reading fof farm, household, workshop, or 
store. Its aim is to Benefit and help its 
readers, warning them against frauds and 
impositions, and telling them whatever we 
think will prove ul, tnteresting, or 

table to them. Only Sets. a year, or 


ta a copy —none free. 
wae & CO., 119 Nassau Street, New 
ork. 


GUIDE To AUTHORSHIP, a 
ractical and valuable aid to all who wish 
o engage in Literary Pursuits of any kind 

for pleasure or profit; with hints for secur- 
ing success, and preparation, value, and 
disposal of MS. Also, Editing, Proof-read- 
ing, technical terma, estimates for pablish- 
ing, ete. 50cts. 

It will save them asking a great many 
9 or making a L groat many blun- 
erg. -V. Y. Eve. Maŭ. Will be of 

great service to those who contemplate a 
trial of the pleasures and pains of a literary 
life.’"—Godey. ‘* Useiul tu all, old and 
oung, who write for the press.”"-—Phreno- 
gical Journal. Were the instructions 
in this little work carried out, we should 
have more writers and fewer scribblers.” 
— Yankee Blade. Gives some rather 
amusing details of the technics of literary 
handicraſt.“ NV. Y. Tribune. 


A 7 

Secrets Wortu KNOWING, 
tells how to make medicine, perfumery, 
toilet and dental articles, cosmetics, soaps, 
dyes, vermin remedies, candies, wines, 
cordials, cheap and delicious temperance 
beverages, veterinary remedies, manufac- 
turers’ secrets, and many articles in uni- 
versal use, made at trifling coat and sold 
at large profits. 25cts. 


Rocves AND RoduERIEs, 
new, revised, and enlarged edition, expos- 
all tricks and traps of cities, and all 
swindlesandhumbugs. Ilustrated. cts. 


PHonoGRAPHIC HANDBOOK, 


for Selſ-Iustruction in the modern, im- 
proved, and 1 art used by practical 
reporters. Easfest and best. Bets. 


Hanpsook oF VENTRILO- 
TASA and how to make the Magic Whistle. 
8 


ts. 

= Really a valuable aid.“ — Boston Wide 
World. ‘Will enable any one to produce 
the most wonderful vocal illusions.— 
N. F. Alias. 


How To MAKE Bap MEMORY 
Goop and Good Better, a new art valuable 
to all, teaching how the most wonderful 
feats of memory may be performed, and 
how all defects may be remedied. Useful 
to all, especially students (particularly 
when preparing for examination), teachers, 
clergymen, and all professional men. 15cts. 


Common-SENSE COOK Book. 
a reliable guide for the preparation of a 
wide range of dishes suiting all tastes and 
all purses. One decided attraction is the 
number of delicious but inexpensive pre 
arations which are included in the work. 
The proportions of ingredients are care- 
mly given, as well as their manipulation 
and proper serving up. The book contains 
a very large amount of matter for the 
price, and even if you already possese a 
good cook book, you can not fail to find 
many things in this one amply worth the 
cost. 30cts. 


Orpuecs C. KERR'S Comi- 
8 with 150 humorous illustrations. 
er To be had of all booksellers, or 
free by mail on receipt of price. HANEY 
ew York. l 


& CO., 119 Nassau Street, 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING, FOR 1868. 


THE BEST AND LARGEST PAPER OF THE KIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Of the numerous sources of wealth which this country possesses, none are more 
important, either in richness or extent, than her minerals. These have added largely 
to her prosperity, and afford a profitable means of investment for capital, and an exten- 
sive field for labor. The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING is acknowledged by the public 
and the press to be a faithful and accurate exponent of the important interests dependent 
on Mining; and to more fully meet the demands of circulating valuable and reliable 
information, it is now increased jn size to sixteen large quarto pages, thus making it 
the largest paper devoted to mining on this continent. 

It contains: Illustrated descriptions of the latest improvements in Mechanical appli- 
ances used in opening working and draining mines; crushing and treating the ore. 

Original Papers on Geology, sie a Assaying, Chemistry, and various Scientific 
subjecte, contributed by able Scientists, in a popular style and with scientific method 
and exhaustiveness. 

A Summary of Mining News, collected from all parts of the continent, and classified 
geographically and minèralogically. 

Original Editorials, devoted to a review of the legislation affecting mining, to a 
denunciation of fraudulent Speculation, to an advocacy of auch measures as will advance 
the interests of minera or will increase public confidence in legitimate mining, and to a 
consideration of all other matters of value to those interested in mines. 

Interesting Correspondence, giving the opinions of the Bie on topics of the day. 

Miscellaneous Articles, culled from a selection of the leading scientific publications of 
Europe and America. 

Reviews of New Publications on Science, Statistics, and other subjects immediately 
connected with the objects of the paper. 

Reports of the Proceedings of the Polytechnic Branch of the American Institute, and 
other Scientific ies. 

Statements of the formation and progress of Mining Companies, of their meetings and 
dividends, assessments, etc. 

A comprehensive and correct Market Review of Stocks and Metals. 

Reports on the Slate Trade, now rapidly increasing in importance. 

Coal Trade Reports that will be found to surpass in extent and accuracy those given 
by any other paper. com riang accurate tables showing the shipments of Coal over the 
princſpal roads and canals during each week, and the increase or decrease as comparen 
with the same period of the preceding yaar the prices of coal, home, provincial, and 
foreign, the rates of „ and the various tolls. 

Iron Trade reports and statistics, which, in point of completeness and accuracy, 
deserve the favor they have recelved. Each week contains carefully prepared statements 
of Iron imports and productions in various sections of the country; Market prices in 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and London; miscellaneous statements of 
grent value, and special items of news invaluable to every Iron merchant or manufacturer, 

sides a correct and unbiased review of the Market for the past week. 

rts on the Foreign Metal Markets. 

Notices of Patent Claims interesting to Miners and Metallurgists, etc., and lists of 
Scientific Books. 

The advertising columns afford a very full directory of the chief Manufacturers of 
Machines used in Mining, of Chemists, Assayers, Scientific Publishers, etc. 

As soon after the close of every year as possible, there will be published, in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING, a complete and accurate review of each of the various 
Mining interests of the United States. These reviews will comprise carefully compiled 
statistics, which will show at a glance the progress, extent, and operations of the whole 
country in every Mineral during the year past. 

Each number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING is printed in the best ible 
manner, on an excellent quality of paper, contains 16 large solid pages, two volumes a 

ear, each containing 416 pages, forming a valuable book of reference to all interested 

Mining, Milling, Geology, Chemistry, etc. 

Published every Saturday morning. 

TERMS. 


SUBSCRIPTION : 
Single copies, Ten Cents. 


2 2 per annum, in advance. | 


r six months. 


Specimen copies sent free. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING.—15 cents per line of thirteen words for each insertion. A 
*Discount allowed to permanent advertisers. Terms invariably in advance. 


WESTER 


N & COMPANY, PROPRIETORS. 


No. 41 Pine Street and 87 Park Row, New York City. 


Mur. Demorest’s EMPORI- 


UM or Fasutox, 478 Broadway, Now York. 
Plain and ‘elegantly trimmed Patterns of 
every new and desirable style for Ladies’ 
and Children's Dress. Full sets of fifteen 
articles, elegantly trimmed, including Show 


Card and duplicates to cut by. 85. Sent 
on receipt of price. Branches appointed 
everywhere. Send for Circular. 


ELECTRO Virau.—Dr. JE- 


ROME Kipper's Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

e patent labels of the United States, 
oan’ and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.” Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

dress DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


THE Best FASHION MAGA- 
zin, and the only reliable Fashions pub- 
lished in America—Dzmorest’s MONTHLY. 
The splendid January number, with extra- 
ordinary attractione, all the latest and mast 
reliable Fashions, full-size Pattern, Holiday 
Novelties, New Music, etc., etc. Stogle, 
0c. ; pony, $3, with a valuable Premium 
to each subscriber, and splendid Premiums 
for Clubs. Only 20 subscribers secures a 
new Wheeler & Wilson Sewiug Macbine, 
or the Peerless Conking Stove. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST 
No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 
Specimen numbers mailed free. 


MENTAL AND Socrat CuL- 
TURE; a Book for Families and Schools. 
By L. C. Loomis, A.M., M.D., President of 
Wheeling Female College. 


Contents: 

I. How to Obtain Knowledge.—II. Obser- 
vation, ding, Lectures, Conversation, 
and Meditation Compared.—III. Rules 
Relating to Observation.—IV. Of Books 
and Reading.—V. Toamnei of Books.— 
VI. Of Living Instructions and Lectures. 
VII. Rules of Improvement by Conver- 
gation.—VIII. Practical Hints: How and 
When to off and What to Say.—IX. Of 
Study or Meditation.—X. Of Fixing the 
Attention.— XI. Of Enlarging the Capacity 
of the Mind.— XII. Of Improving the 
Memory.—XIII. Of Self-Control.— . A 
Cheerful Disposition.—XV. Politeness.-- 
XVI. Practical Hints on Behavior. 


Price, post-paid by mail, $1. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishera, 430 Broome St., New York. 


A DEsIRABLE COMPANION 
with a good temper and porci in every 
point, and one that will stick by you through 
thick and thin — Mae. Demorgst’s DIAMOND 
Neepue’s, in very convenient and ornamen- 
tal cases. Price, 30°., malled free. 

418 Broadway, N. Y. 


New  ELECTRO-GALVANIC 
BATTERY, celebrated for the curing of 
Nervousness, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and 
other diseases, with instructions in its 
Philosophy and modes of Application, 


ice ; 
Address S. R. WBLLS, 
tl $89 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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DemMOREST’S MONTHLY 
Macazing.—The splendid January num- 
ber, with unusual and brilliant attractions; 
popular music, stories, household matters, 
architecture, splendid fashions for the holi- 
days, etc. Do nat fail t> see the brilliant 
and useful January number, now ready, 
universally acknowledged the model parlor 
magazine of America. Yearly, $8, with a 
valuable premium, and other valuable pre- 
miums and terme for Clubs. Single copies 
matted free on receipt of 80c.; back num- 
bera as specimena, 1 Address W. JEN- 
NINGS DEMOKEST. No. 478 Broadway, 
N. Y. The Paris Exposition Prize Medal, 
Peerless Cook-Stove, with all the cooking 
utensils, price $48, or the best Sewing-Ma- 
chine, a $55 Wheeler & Wilson, given for 
20 subseriters. The Monthly ond Yoong 
America for $3 50. 


% AMERICAN School. INSri- 
TUTE,” founded 1835, is a Reliable Educa- 
tional Bureau: 

1. To aid all who seek well qualified 
Teachers. 

2. To fepresent Teachers who desire 
Positions. 

8. To give Parents information of good 
Schools. 

4. To Sell, Rent, and Exchange School 
Properties. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 

430 Broome Street, near Broadway, 


New York. 
“The Right Teacher for the Right Place.“ 
INFORMATION OF TEACHERS will 


be farnished, which shall e 
tunities for education; special qualifica- 
tion for teaching; experience, and in what 
schools; references; age; religious pref- 
erences: salary expected; candidate's tet- 
ter, and sometimes a phot phic like- 
ness. We nominate sererai candidates, 
and thus give opportunity for selection. 

Twelve years’ trial 8 proved the 
t AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE" a usefal 
and efficient auxiliary in the Educational 
Machinery of our conntry. Its patrons 
and friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

Principals, School Officers, and others, 
should give early notice of what Teachers 
meg may want. 

estimony ſor AMERICAN SCHOOL IxN- 
STITUTE” from highest educational and 
business authorities sent when required. 

„% A Bulletin of Teachers,“ who seek 
poaltions, may be found in the AMEBRIeEAN 
UCATIONAL MONTHLY.” 


Goop ThiN GS Mape DE- 


STRABLE, and desirable things made 
including Puzzles, Gamea, „and other 
novelties, in the January number of Dexo- 


mest’s YOUNG AMEBIOA. 


New PARLOR AND CHURCH 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. Best makers. 
Several of the different sizes, including 
one very large Reed Organ, twq Banks of 
Keys, Pedal Base, and full number of 
stops. Retail price, $600. Will be sold at 
a great sacrifice. Address BOX 4,898, New. 


York Post-office. 


Tre Mover PARLOR MAGA- 


zINB.—DEMOREST’S MONTHLY com- 
bines all the novelties, utilities, and attrac- 
tlons of all the other magazines, with the 
only reliable fashions. Yearly, $8, with a 
beautiful Premium. Demores’s Monthly 
and Young America, $3.50; or Demo- 
reat's monty. and Weekly Tribune, $4. 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST 
No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


— — — — 


“ SHORTHAND ; all about it.” 


10 cents. Hon. Mra. Yelverton’s Lave 
Letters.“ 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 37 Park Row, 


New York. Agents wanted. Feb. Sgt. 
DEMOREST’s MONTHLY 


Macazine.— Demorsst’s MOoNTHLY com- 
bines more attrac:ions, both useful and en- 
tertaining, and at the same time offers 
more liberal premlums thun any other; 
and, certainly, for no other Magazine could 
subscriptions be procured so easily. Now 
is the time to make up your Clubs for 1868. 
Yearly, $8, with a beautiful premium. 
Only 20 subscriptions secures a new Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing Machine or the Peerless 
Cooking Stove, with the extra premium to 
each subsember. January number now 
ready. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 
No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
Specimen copies mailed free, 1 
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RrskKıN’s WORKS. 

Choice Selections, consisting of Extracts 
from the Writings of John Ruskin, ar- 
ran under the following heads: Scenes 
of Travel. Characteristics of Nature, Paint- 
ing and Painters, Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, Ethical, Miscellaneous. Onc volume, 
12mo. printed on tinted paper, elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, gilt head, $2 50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Uniform in size and style with the above, 
and on Tinted Paper: 


Beauties of Ruskin; or, The True 
and Beautiful in Nature, Art, 
Morals, and Religion. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, gilt head.............. $2 50 

Precious Thouyhts—Moral and Re- 
ligious, gathered from the works 
of John Ruskin. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
cloth, gilt hendqoqo ode 

The Ethics of the Dutt Lectures to 
Little Housewives, etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt hend. 

Sesame and Lilies— Lectures on 
Books and Women. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth. 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Lecteres 
on Work, Traffic, and War. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt head........ 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 

paper, beveled boards, in box..... 12 00 
Modern Painters—65 vols., tinted 

paper, half all. 21 
Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 

white paper, cloth ................ 
Stones of Venice—3 vols., on tinted 

paper, beveled boards, in box..... 7 00 
Stones of Venice—3 vols., on tinted 

per, balf cal 12 00 

Miscellaneous Works — Including 

“Seven Lamps of Architecture ; 

Lectures on Architecture and 

Painting; TwWO Paths: Ele- 

ments of Drawing; Elements of 

Perspective ;™ Political Econom 

of Art;“ ‘* Pre-Raphaclitism ;” 

Construction of Shcep-folds ;" 

„ King of the Golden River ;” 

“ Sesame and Lilies;’’ Lecture 

before Daon of Architects ;" 

„The Ethics of the Dust; ‘‘ Unto 

this Last; Crown of Wild 

Olive; 5 vols., on tinted paper, 

beveled boards, in bon 14 00 
Miscellaneous Works. 5 vols., half 

Call hake cece es kce e weed sence 21 00 


ALSO PLAIN EDITIONS OF 


Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 
12mo, plates, cloth................ 
Lectures on Architecture and Paint- 
ing. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, plates 
Two Paths, being Lectures on Art. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, plates 
Elements of Drawing. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, plates 
Elements of Perspective. 1 vol., 
12mo, elohnhſßhnht‘!hhh 
Political Economy of Art. 1 vol., 
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Sesame and Lilies. 
on Booka aud Women. 
12mo, clotl kg 

Lecture Before Society of Architects. 15 

The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lec- 
tures to Little Housewives, etc. 
1 vol., VAMC. oie ccs ee eee sada 

Unto This Last. Four Essays on the 
First Principles of Political Econ- 
wg 1 vol., 12mo. cloth.......... 

The Crown of Wild Olive. 
Lectures on Work, Traffic, and 
War. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth 

Miscellaneous Works. Vol. 5, con- 
taining ‘* Ethics of the Dust.“ and 
* Unto this Last.“ On tinted paper, 
uniform with Works. f; 

Complete Works. On pated pa er. 
and in boveled boarde, including 
% Crown of Wild Olive.“ 13 vols. 
in three boxes . 35 00 


Sent by return mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Mme. Desorest’s Max- 
wore BuLLeTIN PLATE of the Fall and Win- 
ter Fashions for Lagies, 70 Figures, with 
ten ſull-s ze Patterns of the best. Price, 
$2 50. Mailed free. Also Mme Demo- 
rest’s Bulletin Plate of Children’s Fashions, 
with ten full-sizo Patterns, $1 50. Mailed 
free on receipt of price. 478 Broadway. 
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SOMETHING TO THE Por. 


—A Desirable Companion, having a beau- 
tiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eve. 
an iron constitution, nerves of steel. a1. d 
in every point perfection, with a pliant 
nature, even temper, and arrayed in new 
style and tasty wra per, MME. DEMO- 
REST'S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 

These Needles are made of the best 
quality of stcel, best in form, best in 
points, best eyes, best finish, and best in 
every particular, including the conven- 
ient and superior manner in which they 
are put up. They are made in Europe ex- 
pressly for our trade, and are warranted 
the best Needles in the world, one of them 
being worth nearly one dozen of the ordi- 
nary kind. Ladies, do not fail to try these 
exquisitely superior Needles. In very con- 
venient and ornamental cases, containing 
assorted sizes. Price 30 cents. Mailed 
free on receipt of price. 

473 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF | 


Stock.—THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL ' provement; 50 cents per set. 

AND FARMERS’ AND Stock BREEDERS’ 473 Broadway, New fo 

| ient, ornamental, and efficient. 
A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to | 

Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- | 

ber contains thirty-six large double- column 


ADVERTISER, 


pages, illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ngs. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL have established a pear 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 


and to answer in print in connection with 


the question, how they should be treated 
foracure. These prescriptions are given 


grais. and thus every subscriber to the 


ournal has always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from Jane 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO 
8.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., 


DEMOREST’S MonNTHLY 
MaGazrxz ARD Youna America, together, 
one year for $8 50. Addre-s, W. Jennings 
Demorest, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to rell the 
New Double Map of the Uniled States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacitic 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 

iving full particulars and terms. Address 

AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beckman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THe ELEGANT JANUARY 


number of Deworzst's Montaiy MaOA- 
zine ready. Do not fail to see the January 
number of this popular monthly. 


Tur Masonic HARMONIA 3 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, ° 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the moet complete and best adapt- 


ed for use in Lodges. 


Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Reyalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


Beauty, Fun, AND VIRTUE 
Portrarkp.—Virtue, Fun, and Beauty in a 
Portrait; Fun, Beauty, and Virtue in Poetry, 
in the January number of DEMOREST'S 
Youne AMERICA. . 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


` 


Marr. DEMOREST’Ss Empor- 
uu OF Fasnions, 473 Broadway New 
York. Plain and elegantly trimmed Pat- 
terns of every new and desirable atyle for 
Ladies“ and Children’s Dress. Full sets of 
fifteen articles, cleanly trimmed, includ- 
ing Show Card an duplicates to ent by, 
$5. Sent on receipt of price. Branches 
appointed everywhere. Send for Circular. 


BOARDING In New YorkK.— 
Persone visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 18 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet. and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

Tonnizn Barns, Vapor Bathe, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure apples to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


Mme. DEMOREST new style 


Brnoiton Dress Loopers.—A great im- 
Mailed free. 
rk. Very conven- 


NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 
1868. J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John 


| Street, New York, have the pleasure to 
announce that their 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 


VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
| SEEDS 


for the New Year will be ready for mailing 
| to all applicants in January. 2t. 


Demorest’s Montuty, uni- 


versally acknowledged the Model Parlor 
Magazine, contains an attractive array of 
‘the best writers. and the most attractive 


features for a Ladies“ Magazine. Yearly, 
g. 3 at 473 Broadway Now 
ork. 


KatTurina. Ier Life and 
Mine: in a Poem. By J. G. Holland, 
author of Bitter Sweet.“ One vol. 12mo, 
22 50 300 pages. Price, $1 50; full gilt, 


Kathrina may be pronounced the most 
guccessful Poem ever published in America. 
During the first three months 5 
its publication the actual sales average 
nearly four hundred copies for every work- 
ing ay, making a total for that time of 
thirty thousand copies. 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. HOLLAND. 


Letters to Young People. 45th edition $1 50 

Bitter Sweet. A Poem. 40th edition. 1 50 

Gold Foil. Hammered from Popular 
Proverbs ......... 3 SE Wed wate 1 


Mis» Gilbert's Career. An American 
Stor FFC 00 
The Bay Pat k ꝗ k 
Lessons in Life. A Series of Familiar 
U ³ĩ˙;⁶ ³⅛ K 8 shana 
Letters to the Joneses .............. 1 75 
Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects... 1 5 


PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 
By 8 Ward Beccher. One vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, plain, $1 75: gilt. $2 50. 

In this volume there are permanently 
preserved a large number of these prayers, 
selected from those offered in the course 
of his regular ministrations during the last 
ten vears, and they are given preciacly as 
they were made. cach one being complete 
in {tself, and all form a collection which 
hag no equal and hardly a parallel iu our 
literature, 


THE RACES OF THE OLD WORLD. 
A Manual of Ethnology. By Charles 
Loring Brace. One vol., post 8vo, $2 50. 


The manual is in eight divisions: the 
firet treats of the leading races in the earli- 
eat historical period; the second, of the 
primitive races in Europe; the third, of 
the leading races of Asia in the middle 
ages; the fuurth, of the modern ethnology 
of Asia; the fifth. of Oceanic Pi Sg os 2 
the sixth, of the ethnology of Africa; the 
seventh, of the races of modern Europe; 
and the eighth, of the anrang of man, 
and the question of unity or diversity of 
origin, The work is sufficiently compre- 
hensive in itself to give the student a clear 
understanding of the science of which it 
treats, while it may at the eame time serve 
as an incentive an guide to a wider range 
of investigation. 

These works will be sent post-paid to any 
address on receipt of price b 

S. R. WELLS, Broadway, N. Y. 
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Mme. Demonest’s EXCEL- 
BIOR System oF Dress CUTTING, always 
awarded the Firat Premium. and now used 
and indorsed by nearly all the best Dress- 
makers in the United States. The Model 
with full instructions, $1 each. Mailed 


Books By Return MaiL.— 


Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 


Magazine, or er, sent “by return of 
first Post.” at Publishers“ Prices. AN 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 


Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York. Agents wanted. 

Mug. Demorest’s Comst- 
NATION SUSPENDER AND SHOULDER BRACE, 
relieves the Hips and suspende the Weight 
of the Dress on the Shoulders, affordin 
grent comfort; aleo, expands the Ches 
ond 7 and enconrages a Graceful Po- 
sition. No Iadyor child should be without 
them. Ladies, $1; Children, %5cts. Mailed 
free on reccipt of the price. 

473 Broadway, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS — 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


Painter and Gilder's Companion... $ 1 75 
Book Binder's o. . . 2 50 
Cabinetmakers do. .. 150 
Dyer's do. .. 150 
Surveyor's do. . 1850 
Horse Shoer’s do. ... 1 50 
Brass and Iron Founder's do. 2 . 280 
Builder's do. . 180 
Chandler's do. . ꝗ . 12 50 
Cotton Spinner's do. . 200 
Miller's do. . . 17 
Paper Hanger's do. xa 1 50 
Turner's do. 8 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer's do. . 1 50 
Youmans’ Class-Book, Chemistry.. 2 50 
Tanning, Currying, and Leather 
Dressing 12 50 


The Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scour- 
IGC A eat RA 


Sent. post-paid, on receipt of price. 8. 
R. WELLS, Broddway, New York. nj 
_ December, tf. 

Maur. DERMoREsr's Cuil- 


DREN'S Maaic Dress Cuart, with full in- 
structione for cutting all sizes of Waista, 
Jackets, Aprons, and Sacks for Children, 
from one to fifteen years of age. Fifty 
cents each. 

Every mother ahonld poseess this invalu- 
able Guide and Model for Children's Dress 
Cutting. Mailed free. 


(| New Music. 


THE GRANDE DUCHESSE OF 
GEROLSTEIN. All the principal melodies 
of this popular opera, among which are— 
THE SWORD OF MY FATHER....... .40cts. 

For Violin, 15cts. 


SAY TO HII. N 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SONG OF THE LETTEnn 8s. BOcts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SABRE GALʒS8ùo(cnnn es cccenes 35cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

GRANDE Ducnesse WALTZEB,....... 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

FEATHER BALL GAL hh S5cta. 


Reichardt's new Song. The Hauntin 
Thought. ‘I Love but Thee,” a beautifu 
gong of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of Thou art so near. and 
yet so far.“ Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 

Advice to Persons about to Marry, 35cts. 
—For violin, 15cts. Cuckoo's Notes, a 
beautiful melody by the composer of ** Oh! 
would I were a bird,“ 30ctsa.—For violin, 
15sts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 35cte.—For violin, 15cta. 
Come Sing to Me Again — I've heard 
ewect music stealing’’—30cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Dandy Pat, comic sone ane dance 
35cte. — For violin, 15cts. ellow that 
Looks Like Me, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
—For violin, l5cts. Jersey Lovers, 30cta 
—For violin, 15cts. 


Pianos and Melodeons. Sheet Music. Mn- 
sic Bound, Musical Instruments and In- 
atruction Books. SAME and Bocks sent 
free to any address in the U. S. on receipt 
of the marked price. * 

i REDERICK BLUME, 

1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above Twenty-fifth Street. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


1868. ] 
Have Just RRCEIVED Two Furt 
CARGOES OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComPANy), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
aecount entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


Firat. The American Houge in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
forelgn exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On ‘ts arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of abont 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Righth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 

‘small dealers. : 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our W: rehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
toget up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to joi: in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wante, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the) ames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen i.. the elub-order published below, 

and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 


we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for Jess than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-oftice draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package td 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than 880. 

Partics getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Cnstom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. i 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction, If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oo1ona (Black), 70c.. 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

MrxeEp (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

Enouish BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
lb. 

Youna Hyson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per lb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND COFFEE, We., Wc., 80c., 35c., best. 40c., 


per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 


Families who use large quantitics of Coffee, can econo- 
ralze in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 90 c. per 
lb., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 38 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoxrANx (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, III., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian’ Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. ` 


Henry C. Bowen, 


We call attention to tho above list as a positive guar- 
antce of our manner of doing business; as well as the 


hurdreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July B, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your Advocate“ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to tho extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I remain, verv respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Micn., July 6, 1667. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrona are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us eur tea and coffee. 
I have sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptaess with 
which you responded to our order. 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 


Bruxewick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 


expect to receive our future orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themeelves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clube and quantity bnyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts mate payable to the order 
of the Great AMERICAN TEA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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WHO ARE THE USEFUL MEN? 


In a building, the outer superstructure at- 
tracts the eye—the foundation is hidden. A 
tree’s leaf makes more noise than its trunk; 
and its roots are all concealed beneath the 
ground. Yet the tree shakes off its leaves 
each autumn. But it holds its roots forcver, 
and even bares itself of foliage when winter 
comes, in order that the roots may be covered 
and nurtured below, and so glorify its Maker 
and itself in the future spring. 

So in society. It is not the apparently great 
men, doing public things, who bless the world. 
Not many succeed in attracting attention and 
winning applause. Men do not all run to leaf, 
merely to get up to that green thinness which 
rustles for a summer, and then crisps and falls 
to the ground as a mere nurturer of the strong 
but modest roots below, that live and grow 
through all the years. 

It is no evidence of real greatness to get 
into high elevations, to work on.to public plat- 
forms, into legislatures, into pulpits, or even 
to the Presidential chair. God’s universal 
plan is to keep the individual humble that he 
may be useful and happy. Each one is made 
for all. Yet every soul is a greater creation 
than a sun. You are appointed there, I 
yonder, somebody else between, or beyond, 
and each one of us must bear his own account- 
ability, living · and working according to our 
chances, doing everything for a purpose— 
man’s general good and God’s especial glory. 
Every individual in the race is a free agent, and 
in religion as well as in all other relations 
should be recognized as a unit, equal in will 
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and right, to every other. There isa Method- 
ism in Christianity that votes and works with 
a purpose, not to glorify men by making them 
“lords over God's heritage,“ but rather to honor 
their individuality and prompt them to dis- 
charge every duty as it defines itself, to God’s 
glory, and not to man’s. ALEXANDER CLARK. 


2 —— 
THE JAPANESE. 
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THESE singular people have exhibited so 
much interest in the United States during the 
past ten years, that we have become even 
better acquainted with them than their oppo- 
site neighbors, the Chinese. In manners, 
customs, and general intelligence they are 
superior to the Chinese, although. belonging to 
the same racial type. The empire of Japan 
comprehends four large islands — Nipon, 
Sikoh, Kiusiu, and Yesso, besides a great 


number of small ones, the area of which is 


about 266,500 square miles. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation of the people, and their farms 
are said to be kept in a very neat and attractive 
condition. The government partakes of the 
highest form of aristocracy. The imperial 
sway is hereditary, but the emperor scarcely 
exercises the authority of the chief executive 
officer, who is known as the Tycoon. In con- 
nection with the throne there are two councils 
of state, which are composed of the daimios, or 
territorial lords and princes. The higher coun- 
ci] consists of five, and is termed Go lo sew— 
“Imperial old men;” the lower, of seven, 
termed Waka tosiyori— Young old men.” 
Physically, the Japanese are well made and 
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robust. In physi- 
ognomy, they are 
much more strik ing 
than the Chinese, 
having oval faces, 
high foreheads, a 
light olive com- 
plexion, and an 
animated expres- 
sion. The upper 
classes are proud, 
sensitive, and punc- 
tilious with respect 
to their notions of 
honor. They wear 
flaming dresses of 
rich silks, and also 
shave the head 
about three inches 
in front. In some 
parts of the coun- 
try the peasantry 
go almost naked, 
but having their 
bodies elaborately 
tattooed with fig- 
ures in different 
colors, 

Among the more 
remarkable cus- 
toms of the Japan- 
ese is that of Harrt- 
kart, or Hara wo 
kiru, a mode of suicide permitted by law only 
to the aristocracy. It is performed by making 
two cross cuts on the abdomen with a sharp 
knife. This is a method of dueling in vogue 
among the nobility, and, as may be expected, 
usually terminates fatally on both sides. The 
marriage custom is also peculiar. WI (: ; irl 
is wedded, her teeth are blackened, her eye- 
brows pulled out and other extraordinary 
measures resorted to with the intent apparently 
of rendering her as ugly as possible. 

The engraving represents a Japanese funeral 
procession. At the head walk the priests and 
their attendants; then follow men bearing the 
coffin, which is circular, and in shape like the 
native sedan chairs. It is made thus because 
the dead are buried in a sitting posture. After. 
the bearers come the male mourners, and then 
the female portion of the family, in covered 
sedans. All the mourners are dressed in 
white, the Japanese token of grief. They ex- 
hibit a great regard for the dead; their ceme- 
tries are laid out with much taste, and those. of 
long standing contain many costly and beauti- 
ful monuments of granite. The Japancse are 
a leisure-loving people; they have many holi- 
days, and liberally patronize their theatrical or 
other exhibitions. The “national game” with 


them is wrestling, and they excel in feats of 
legerdemain, spinning tops, and jugglery. The 
population of Japan has been estimated to be 
nearly 33,000,000. 
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first to literary reputation and then to 
political influence and power, till now 
he controls the finances of the mightiest 
commercial nation on the face of the 
globe. 

Look at his face. The leading record 
there is glorious ability. What can not 
such an eye as that pierce? what of 
human knowledge can not that brain 
master? What problem so intricate, so 
difficult, or so perplexing that it will 
not be patiently, persistently, steadily 
wrought out, and the solution recorded 
in letters of light ? 

Next to ability in this face we read 
towering ambition. The eyes seem ever 
fixed on some distant glittering height, 
and this ability and ambition based on 
self-appreciation, exhaustless patience, 
and unflinching industry must work out 
the grand result—world-wide fame. 

Mr. D’Israeli never forgets— never 
allows others to forget—that he is of 
that race whence all our prophets came 
and Jesus Christ himself was born. If 
we can imagine that face glowing with 
divine inspiration as it is with intellectual 
power, we may almost see another 
Isaiah with lips touched by burning 
coals from God’s altar. On one occasion, 
when taunted with being a descendant 
perhaps of the thief on the cross, he re- 
plied, in proud and soul-stirring words, 
“My blond thrills with the traditions of 
my race! My ancestors were lords of 
the tabernacle and princes in Israel when 
his were naked savages in the woods of 
northern Germany.” 

With aristocratic sympathiesthus running 
back through kings, and princes, and patri- 
archs to the plains of Mesopotamia, it is not 
surprising that Mr. D'Israeli should ally him- 
self with the party supporting the royal pre- 
rogative, the conservative rather than the 
reforming party, in English politics. Yet so 
cautious, so sagacious, so clear-sighted a poli- 
tician is he, that he makes just concessions 
enough to soothe the popular mind. Indeed, 
in 1859, he advocated the extension of suffrage 
to the whole body of the educated class, without 
regard to property. But this measure was 
defeated in the House of Commons. 

Let us study this face phrenologically. The 
brain is large and fully developed in both the 
cerebrum and cerebellum. The intellectual 
faculties are splendidly developed. The organs 
which lie above the eye are large, as Form, 
Size, Color, Order, making the man when 
taken in connection with full Ideality and Sub- 
limity. an artist in the highest sense of that word. 
And Mr. D' Israeli is an artist. Not pigments and 
pencils are his tools, but he paints with words, 
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or Ofnmrient culture in the face. 


drawing from his well - filled armory every 
weapon of brilliant rhetoric, weighty argu- 
ment, keen invective, and polished satire. 
The fullness of the cerebellum gives him strong 
motive power and active recuperation, so that 
he can accomplish marvels of industry without 
undermining the force and vigor of his consti- 
tution. In him we find a rare union of the 
mental, motive, and vital temperaments, one 
imparting activity and intensity, the others 
solidity, power, and recuperation. 

Mr. D' Israeli is one of the finest instances of 
the power of industry and perseverance in con- 
quering the obstacles in the path of an aspirant 
for political honor and distinction. Four succes- 
sive attempts to enter Parliament we. c failures, 
but on the fifth he achieved the creat ol ject of 
hisambition. His first speech called forth only 
laughter and ridicule in the House. IIe closed 
it with these famous words: “I have begun 
several times many things, and I have often 
succeeded at last. Ishallsitdown nu w, but the 
time will come when you will hear me.“ For 
two years he was silent, and when he again 
opened his mouth in Parliament his speech 
was listened to with attention, and warmly 
applauded for its ability. 

In person, Mr. D'Israeli is of medium size, 
with intensely black eyes and glossy raven 
hair. He dresses with artistic elegance and 
perfection in the finest of velvet and broad- 
cloth; gems of rare value adorn his person, 
and he never appears but in exquisite toilette. 
In public, the air of solitariness ever hangs 
about him. He always sits alone, stands alone; 
other members may be seen chatting together 
pleasantly and familiarly ; but with Mr. D'Is- 
racli, never. 


As our eyes turn from this face to that of 
Mr. Bright, what a striking contrast do we find 
in every feature anil in ihe whole character of 
theman! Mr. Bright is the representative and 
caibediment of the middle classes of English 
people. There are no traces of ancient liuenge 
Put two or 
three generations back, anù XO. Brie ht’s an- 
cestors were sons of the soil, bred to industry 
of the hand and arın, of the muscle rather than 
of the brain. From this class has arisen the 
finest names in English annals, names whose 
luster came, not from a long line of titled 
nobility and royal blood, but from a nobler 
origin and by the imposition of a mightier 
power — Shakspeare, Milton, Macaulay, the 
two Chathams, Sir Robert Peel, Wellington, 
Nelson, and a long roll of bright names, in 
every department of civil, military, and political 
distinction. Attheir birth the great Dispenser 
of gifts presided, and inspired one with the 
spirit of poetry, another with the love of 
knowledge, another with thirst for supremacy 
in political power, and all with unflinching 
perseverance, unwearied application. To John 
Bright, he gave an earnest love of English- 
men, and the mission to labor for their eleva- 
tion, comfort, free speech, and to secure them 
the largest degree of personal liberty. 

Mr. Bright owes his proud position in the 
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hearts of the English people to his ability and 
philagthropy. He is not personally ambitious, 
his eyes seem not like those in the other face, 
to gaze wpon some distant pinnacle of power, 
but rather to view great measures looking to 
the permanent intcrest and advancement of his 
constituents. For this end he labors, forgetful 
of self, yet made everywhere to feel that thus 
he has become the very idol of the English 
people and the exponent of their will and 
power. 

What a development in the region of 
Benevolence do we see in his head! Other 
organs of the intellect are also large and full. 
Language, as seen by his eye, is well developed. 
IIe is bold, cautious, self-relving, conscientiore 
firm, progressive. Once satisfied as to 
justice of his cause and its utility, be pusu 
right on, overcoming one obstacle after anotn.: 
to the goal of success. 

Mr. Bright is eminently a soc. man a 
warm domestic ipstinets, but so ardently : 
voted to the interests of the people tirit 
seldom indulges himself in the delights of 
home. Mother,“ said his little daughter, 
“who is that pleasant gentleman that some- 
times comes to sce you and stays all night?” 
“That, my daughter,” was the reply, “is your 
father.” 

Much as we may admire the sheer force and 
ability by which D’Israeli*has risen once and 
again and again to be the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Prime Minister of England, 
when we see John Bright unselfishly devoting 
himselfsoul and body, not to his own aggrandize- 
ment and the achievement of ambitious per- 
sonal designs, but to the highest good and 
largest happiness of his people, our hearts are 
touched, and in our inmost souls we do him 
reverence. The Israelite is a brilliant, splendid, 
successu] man! but the Englishman is a glori- 
ous philanthropist; and Jesus Christ has taught 
us by his life and by hia death which we 
should most admire. which most c ænestly 
strive to imitate! In these iwo bebold the 
contrast betweca Judaism and Christianity ; 
the one shut up in itself, exclusive, aristocratic, 
stationary; the other diffusive, all-embracing, 
genial, progressive ! 

Though liberally educated, Mr. Bright is not 
at all a literary man. His successes are not 
with the pen, but in the line of business activity, 
promotion of great reformatory measures, and 
public speaking. He is noted for force and 
earnestness rather than rhetorical finish and 
oratorical elegance. He has written nothing 
to charm the scholar and delight the esthetic 
reader as D’Isracli has, but he has stirred the 
English heart to its depths and carved his 
name thercon in ever-during capitals. 

In person Mr. Bright is stoutly built, with 
light complexion, blue eyes, hair brown and 
silky, skin fine and ruddy, presenting in all 
these points as marked a contrast to the Prime 
Minister as is found between their aims and 
characters. 

Mr. Bright was born in 1811, in Greenbank, 
Lancashire, and is now fifty-six years old. His 
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father, a cotton spinner and manufacturer, gave 
his son a liberal education. After pursuing his 
studies for several years he went into the 
manufacturing business, under the finn name of 
John Bright & Brothers. Seeing the great evils 
growing out of the excessive use of ardent 
spirits among the operatives in the manu- 
facturing districts of England, especially in 
Lancashire, he commenced a series of lectures 
on Temperance, which were very bencficial in 
their effects, and brought Mr. Bright into public 
notice. This was in 1836. 

Soon after (in 1838) we find him vindicating, 
both with tongue and pen, the principles of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, and second only 
to Mr. Cobden in his position and influence 
with that philanthropic body. In 1843 he 
became a candidate for Parliament from Dur- 
ham, and though at first defeated, a vacancy 
occurring, he was elected. He took part with 
ability and success in the exciting discussions 
on free trade, with which Parliament was 
chiefly occupied from 1843 to 1845, and divides 
with two or three others the honor of bringing 
Bir Robert Peel over to the free trade party, 
and causing the repeal of the heavy duties on 
imported breadstuffs. From 1852 to 1857 he 
represented Manchester in Parliament; and asa 
member of the Society of Friends and a leading 
member of the Peace Society he strenuously 


i + supported the deputation sent to the Russian 
j | Emperor to dissunde him from the Crimean 
war. In 1858 we find him representing 
Birmingham, aud prominent in the overthrow 
of the Palmerston cabinet. He was a warm 
f alvocate of the reduction of the military 
3 and as strenuous an opponent 
yl the policy of Asiano endet. Mr. Bright, 

| though pecunisrily injured by the stagnation 

+ Of manufactures in England arising from the 
great Rebellion, earnestly syuypathized with 
the North in the givanuc struggie, and in 
Parliament advocated measures tending to aid 
the United States in subduing its internal foes. 
An intelligent, wise, and all embracing 
philanthropy seems to be the motive power of 
Mr. Brights character. Temperance, free 
trade, peace, stability of government, enlarged 
suffrage, the fundamental pillars upon which 
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* the prosperity and happiness of the race 
. depend—of these Mr. Bright is the champion, 
ad to secure these he devotes his ability and his 
id life. 

id | Mr. D'Israeli was born in London in 1805, 
E, and is the eldest son of Isaac D'Israeli, author 
£ of Curiosities of Literature. He was educated 
at a private academy in London, and while 


very young became the clerk of an attorney, 
where he remained three years. Weary of this 
drudgery, and aspiring to higher position than 
| he could hope for in the legal profession, 
l through his father’s distinguished friends he 
| obtuined admission into the best society in 
d London. Here he soon became a decided 
favorite on account of his personal beauty, his 
elegant manners, and his brilliancy in conver- 
sation. When nineteen he visited Germany, 


opposed all warlike measures, and earnestly . 


and on his return to England entered upon his 
literary career, which was remarkably brilliant 
and successful. Ambitious of political as well 
as literary renown, after repeated failures he 
at last obtaincd a seat in Parliament, and has 
gone on up conquering one obstacle after 
another, until for years he has been the leader 
of the House of Commons and minister of 


finance in the English cabinet. L. E. L. 
— . —— 
CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


{CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER. } 

THE next question for consideration will be 
whether there are any facts which will enable 
us to determine the location of the organ of 
consciousness and its associative organ, voli- 
tion. Dr. Carpenter locates the organ of con- 
sciousness in the sensory ganglia. He says: 
“The sensory ganglia must be collectively re- 
garded as forming the organ through whose in- 
strumentality the mind is rendered conscious 
of impressions made on the organs of sense; 
and reasons have been advanced for the belief 
that it also serves as the instrument whereby 
the consciousness is affected by cerebral changes 
which in so far as they take place independ- 
ently of the will, are the cause, and not the 
consequence, of mental activity.” In another 
place, Dr. C. says: Hence we may fairly re- 
gard the thalami optici as the chief focus of the 
0 //, nerves, more especially as the gangli- 
onic center of the nerves of common sensation 
which ascend to it from the medulla oblongata 
and spinal cord. On the other hand, the cor- 
pora striata are implanted on the motor tract 
of the crura cerebri which descend into the 
pyramidal columns; and (yer relation to the 
fibers of which that tract is composed appears 
to be essentially the same as that which the 
tholami optici bear to the sensory tract. Upon 
the precise nature of that relation anatomists 
are not agreed ; but there are several consider- 
ations which render it probable that there is 
not that continuity between the fibers of the 
crura cerebri, and those which radiate from the 
thalami optici and corpora striata to the sur- 
face of the hemispheres, which a superficial 
examination would seem to indicate; but that 
the fibers which ascend from the crura cerebri, 
for the most part, if not entirely, terminate in 
the vesicular substance of the former bodies, 
and that the radiating fibers of the latter take 
a fresh departure from them. * * * 
The thalami optici and corpora striata, as is 
well known, are very closely connected with 
each other by commissural] fibers; and if the 
preceding account of their respective offices he 
correct, they may be regarded as having much 
the same relation to each other as that which 
exists between the posterior and anterior peaks 
of vesicular matter in the spinal cord, the Jat- 
ter issuing motor impulses in respondence to 
sensations excited through the former.” It is 
clear, then, that Dr. Carpenter’s location of the 
organ of consciousness in the thalami optici 
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and the corpora striata will not suit our prr- 
pose, for as the two former attend to sensation, 
and the two latter to motion, it would render 
four points necessary instead of two, which 
would not correspond with the duplex structure 
of the brain. 

We must then seek other facts and anatomi- 
cal relations to guide us. We have the follow- 
ing: 1. Horner (Special Anatomy and Histol- 
ogy, Vol. 2, p. 366), in speaking of the optic 
nerve, says: “Its adhesion to the crus is con- 
sidered by many anatomists another of its ori- 
gins.” 2. We know that when it is desirable 
to perform any particular action (for example, 
a performer on the piano may wish to touch a 
particular key), a general volition is issued 
from the organ of volition, while the special 
volitions to each particular muscle necessary is 
left to be carried on by other anatomical and 
automatic arrangements. We will analogically 
assume then, that in regard to the cerebral ac- 
tions, a similar arrangement obtains, the genc. 
ral result of the dispatches received from the 
various central organs being communicated to 
consciousness, while the special communication 
between each faculty and consciousness is left 
to automatic arrangements in other parts of the 
anatomy. 3. We know in mesmeric or biolog- 
ical experiments, the subject, after gazing in- 
tently upon a coin or other object at a suitable 
distance, is thrown into the“ biological” state, 
and can be imposed on in any manner the mes- 
merizer may choose, not being able to distin- 
gush a glass of water from a glass of wine. 
We will therefore conclude that the optic nerve 
being much wearied by the intense gaze, is cut 
aloof from its ordinary communication with 
the organ of consciousness. 4. In 1840, the au- 
thor was severely afflicted by dyspepsia, and 
frequently in undertaking to listen to a whe 
speaker, the optic nerve woul? become much | 
wearied, and in a short ‘ine he would not com 
prehend a sie word the speaker uttered, 
though the eyes remained open, and a friend 
sitting by would suppose we were intently list 
ening, and would make remarks concerning 
the address to us, supposing we had treasured 
it up carefully in our memory ; this was espe- 
cially the case if we undertook to listen while 
the process of digestion was going on. This 
was a wondrous puzzle to us, and we never 
could find a satisfactory exposition in any work 
we read. 

As in mesmeric or “ biological” experiments 
(the optic nerve having been thrown out of 
communication with consciousness by the in- 
tense, wearying gaze) the subject seems utterly 
incapable of using his intellectual faculties, 
and can be imposed on in any manner; and as 
in our own case we could not comprehend the 
words of a public speaker when our eyes had 
been wearied with an intense gaze, we are 
therefore justified in concluding that the com- 
municating fibers from the intellectual organs 
reach the organ of consciousness at or near one 
of the origins of the optic nerve. As before 
remarked, we are barred from locating the or- 
gan of consciousness as Dr. Carpenter does, in 
the thalami optict and corpora striata, for that re- 
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qniring ‘our points would not correspond with 
i: plex structure of the brain; we must, 
iheretore, locate it in some other point. 

. To setermine the location of the organ of 
consciousness, 1. There must be only two points 
to correspond to the duplex structure of the 
brain. 2. They must be in such a situation 
that they can take cognizance both of sensation 
and motion from all parts of the body. 3. 
They must be in such a situation that commu- 
nications from the cortical portions of the cer- 
ebrum can reach them. 4. They must also be 
in such a situation that communications from 
the cerebellum can reach them. 5. They must 
be in such a situation that communications 
from all the nerves of special sense can reach 
them. 6. They must be near one of the roots 
of the optic nerve. 

There is one spot, and only one, where all 
these conditions can be fulfilled, and that is in 
the crura cerebri, where the optic nerve crosses, 
and from which Horner says one of its roots 
arises; we will therefore assume, or, more pro- 
perly, logically conclude, that the organ of con. 
sciousness is located at that point. 


We will further assume that, as Dr. Carpen- 
ter says, the fibers communicating from the 
crura cerebri to the thalami optici and corpora 
striata for the most part terminate in those 
bodies, and the radiating fibers from those bod- 
ies take a fresh departure, and communicate 
With the cerebral organs, and the sensory 
nerves generally through the thalami optici, 
and with the nerves of motion throuch the 
corpora striata. We have also assumed that 
the organ of volition is located contiguous to 
the organ of consciousness, and we may con- 
clude that the general volitions are issued from 
the organ of oe (which volitious wall in 
the nurmat ste always be jn harmony with 
in consciousness), while 
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“the dominant idea 
the special volitions to esh particular Yaasele 
are automatically issued from the corpora stri- 
ata without the intervention of consciousness. 
We can hence readily perceive why it is that 
in cases of chorea, when the general volition is 
issued from the organ of volition, the fibers in 
the corpora striata to which the automatic ar- 
rangement for the dispatch of the special voli- 
tions to each muscle are allotted, being out of 
order, the wrong special volitions are issued, 
and the individual can not perform the action 
desired, the arms or legs being thrown about at 
random. 


We will also assume that, in like manner, 
certain fibers for the automatic management of 
the special communication radiate from the 
optic thalami to the organs in the cortical por- 
tions of the brain, while the general result is 
communicated by other fibers from the thalami 
optici to the organ of consciousness in the crura 
cerebri. And that it is from this organ of con- 
sciousness that all the stores of memory are 
viewed and in it all new thoughts developed. 
The ability to view all the acquisitions of life 
at will can be considered as the normal state of 
but very few individuals; occasionally extra- 
ordinary men like Scaliger or Napoleon Bona- 


parte seemed to be blessed with such a capa- 
city, but generally the proportion of our past 
acquisitions which can be recalled is very small 
compared to the whole amount. 

The location of the organ of consciousness 
near one of the roots of the optic nerve har- 
monizes with the fact that the optic nerve in 
mesmeric experiments is severed from con- 
sciousness; with the fact that no one can learn 
or think readily in a bright light; and most 
great students prefer burning the “ midnight 
oi]; and tice versa, with the fact that no one 
can close his eyes in sleep while there is intense 
activity of thought in consciousness; and the 
capability of the spirit to review all the acqui- 
sitions of past life at once, will give us the 
long-sought explanation of the fact, that sin- 
gleness of vision can be accomplished through 
duplicity of organs, for it would be the merest 
trifle imaginable for the spirit capable of in- 
specting a million or two of thoughts and facts 
at once, to look through a couple of eyes and 
not be troubled with double images. 

Had the optic nerve originated entirely from 
the crus so near the seat of consciousness, then 
the effect of the light would have been felt in 


- its full intensity and the consequences would 


have been the same they now are under a daz- 
zling light, extremely disagreeable and utterly 
subversive of everything like a continuous 
train of thought; but by the arrangement 
adopted, the individual is kept properly under 
the steady stimulus of lizht, thus warding off 
the tendency to drowsiness resulting from the 
absence of light, while the images brought 
Within the range of the eye can be transmitted 
to the brain through the other roots of the op- 
tic nerve in the thalami optici without any dis- 
agreeable consequences. 

Tf, now, the shove hvpoihesis in regard to 
the oreo ui consciousness and the organs in 
the cortical portion of the brain, and the laws 
concerning the communications between therm, 
will give us a clear explanation of, and harmo- 
nize with mental phenomena, both normal and 
abnormal, we may claim that the metaphysical 
theories which will not explain or harmonize 
with them should be rejected, and the phreno- 
logical hypothesis be adopted instead thereof. 

The automatic law of control of the commu- 
nications of the various faculties with con- 
sciousness, linking irrevocably together all the 
particulars read off by the faculties from con- 
sciousness, will give us a clear insight into 
some of the intricacies of “ spontaneous sug- 
gestion,” which have baffled the metaphysi- 
cians for so many years. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
—— — —— 
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JOURNAL, which, I think, is the very best pe- 
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Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall Und him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admiseion where proud science falls. 
— Young's Night Thoughts. 


ACROSS THE RIVER. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


Au! why do we sigh for the joys that are fled ? 
We know they are flown forever ; 

And we can not go back to bury our dead 
Across Time's rapid river; 

We see them dic and are hurricd away 
Across the pitiless river, 

And our pleadings are vain with them to stay 
In the silence across the river. 


But still we reach our helpless hands 
Back across the river, 

To phantom forma in viewlese lands 
That lie across the river. 

We liaten long for low replies 
To float from o’er the river; 

Weeping, we watch with wistful eyes 
For light across the river. 


And ob! "tis well for all to cast 
At times across the river, 

A backward glance into the Past 
That sleeps beyond the river. 
Alas! for those who drink no joy 
While sailing o'er the river; 

Whose gold of life ls all alloy, 
Whose mourning lasts forever. 


Cheer up, cheer up! unhappy life! 
Look forward to the morrow; 

Forget earth's bitterness and strife, 
And banish thoughts of sorrow; 

For oh! beyond the treacherous tide : 
Of Time's tempestuous river, 

Away upon th’ eternal side, 
Our joye will live forever, 

Caruca HHG, N. Y. 


— — — 
WHAT AND HOW SHALL 
PREACH? — 


— — 


BY A. A: G. 


Mr. Quick-WiTTED—the man who always 
has an answer ready for every question—and 
Mrs. Clear-Sighted—to whom everything is as 
clear as a bell—will both exclaim, no doubt, 
when they take up this number of the PERE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and glance at the heading 
of this article, What and How Shall a Man 
Preach ?” “ Why, preach the Gospel, of course ! 
what else should a man preach? The com- 
mand is as plain as daylight, ‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.“ Tm sure that’s easily understood.” 

But perhaps when Mr. Quick-Witted and 
Mrs. Clear-Sighted begin to compare views, 
they will find that their ideas about the Gospel 
differ widely. Gospel means good news, glad 
tidings, and it may be that Mr. Quick-Witted 
and Mrs. Clear-Sighted will agree that the Gos- 
pel, as it is called, in the pulpit, and out of the 
pulpit, means good news, glad tidings, of Jesus 
Christ; but then, as the Gospel, in their view, 
includes a great deal, and a great variety of 
truths, they will fail to think alike. 

And while they are talking, Mr. Over-Care- 
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ful, and Mr. Languid-Frame, and Mr. Look- 
Ahead, and Mrs. Touch-and-Go may happen, 
one after another, to drop in, and oh, what a 
talk will there be then! and a hundred-and-one 
Opinions will be expressed about that blessed 
Gospel, which is simplicity itself. Possibly, 
before the discussion is ended, Mrs. Fastidious 
will make her appearance, with her sister, Mrs. 
Watch-Well, and there will be a Tower-of-Ba- 
bel confusion, and it will all be about the Gospel 
—what is, and what is not, included in the Gos- 
pel, what their minister ought, and what he 
ought not, to consider as the Gospel. In one 
thing they will very likely agree, and that is that 
not everything that is lugged into the pulpit is 
a part of the Gospel; but just where they 
agree they will differ, for one will think that 
certain subjects ought to be considered as the 
very marrow of the Gospel, and another will 
say that those subjects belong neither to the 
marrow, nor to any other part of the Gospel. 
And after the question “What Shall a Man 
Preach ?” has been looked at, in every possible 
point of view—after it has been racked and 
tortured and made to let out all it will let 
out, the question How Shall a Man Preach?” 
will be brought forward and put on the rack, 
and every one present will have a hand in tor- 
turing it. With regard to the first question— 
„What Shall a Man Preach ?”—Mr. Over-Care- 
ful will say, for he has said it a thousand times, 
“It is never necessary for a man to go out of 
the Arten track to preach the Gospel. If he 
only keeps to the well-traveled road he will 
find it Asy-going, and every one who follows 
him will find it easy-going, and all will go on 
t or and have a quiet, pleasant journey.” 

~T. Languid-Frame, with whose face and 
speech everybody is fumiliar, will wake up, and 
stay awake long enough to tell what he thinks, 
and it will be very amuse to see that he 
hasp't the most remote suspicion that his opin- 
ions have been well kuown for years. 

“Tam a hard-working man,” he will say and 
it is the very language he has used before—“ I 
toil six days in the week, and sometimes a 
most irresistible languor steals over me on the 
seventh day. Yes, my brethren, I am occa- 
sionally very sleepy, and it is then that I lose 
all power to hold up my head and hold open 
my eyes. And, ah, it is then, when I can no 
longer direct my thoughts or my eyes to the 
pulpit, that I want to know that the preaching 
is safe. It is true that I shall not, at the time, 
be conscious of it, but it will be delightful to 
think, as I pass through the valley of Languor 
into the land of Nod, that all is safe on high, in 
the pulpit.” Mr. Look-Ahead, who is a near 
relative of Mr. Languid-Frame, although he is 
never troubled with drowsiness—for he don’t 
belong to the sleepy branch of the family—will 
say—he has been heard over and over again 
to say it—‘‘ My brethren, I am rightly named 
I always look ahead. I havea very peculiar 
temperament, and, like my brother Careful, I 
think that ministers should be cautious, lest 
they venture outside of the Gospel, and thus 
make trouble for themselves and their hearers. 
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The Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is, as I 
view it, a Gospel of peace, and whatever makes 
a stir, an excitement, has nothing in it of the 
quietness of peace.” 

During this exchange of opinions, Mrs. 
Touch-And-Go’s voice will be heard — and 
she'll say just what she always says when she 
talks about ministers. 

“I always want a minister to remember— 
that is, if I am listening to him—that the Gos- 
pel can be proclaimed in a few words, and in 
a few minutes. I never could sit long at a 
time, anywhere, at least not in church, It 
makes me nervous.” 

When Mrs. Touch-And-Go has relieved her 
mind, Mrs. Fastidious will speak, as she often 
has, of the delicacy and refinement of her tastes, 
and of the great fastidiousness of her nature. 
„% What and How Shall a Man Preach?” she 
will exclaim, raising her little white hands and 
making a gesture of disgust, as the memory of 
some sermon she has heard comes over her, 
“Why, he must preach what people of taste love 
to hear. I do abominate common, inelegant, 
preaching. It may save common, inelegant 
people, but no others.” 

Mrs. Watch- Well will also take her turn, and 
tell the little cluster of brethren and sisters 
that from her earliest years she was a critic; 
and that she never went to meeting in her life 
without feeling uneasy all through the sermon, 
because ministers are so apt to put things into 
their sermons that they had better leave out. 

The truth is, Mrs. Watch-Well is one of 
those who “watch and pray, but then she 
has an original way of obeying the Scripture 
command. She watches her minister and 
prays he may make no mistakes. 

But Mr. Love-Good and Mr. Do-Good—the 
twin brothers—have a very poor opinion of 
Mrs. Watch-Well, and also of Mr. Quick-Wit- 
ted, and Mrs. Clear-Sighted, and Mr. Over-Care- 
ful, and Mrs. Fastidious, and all the others who 
undertake to tell what and how a man shall 
preach. Now, Mr. Love-Good and Mr. Do- 
Good are full of charity—their faces shine with 
it, but they insist upon it that nobody has a 
right to put a minister into a strait jacket 
and compel him to wear it. “Let every min- 
ister take his own way,” they say, “for there 
is nothing in the world so hard for a man as to 
be some one else. Let him take the responsi- 
bility of preaching what he believes to be the 
Gospel, and if it hits you, brother Quick-Wit- 
ted, or sister Clear-Sighted, don’t hand it over 
to the next pew. Let it stay in yours, and let it 
do its work there, and when you see your min- 
ister again, thank him for the sermon that hit 
you and hurt you.” 

Most earnestly do the brothers Love-Good 
and Do-Good enjoin it upon all who go up to 
the “courts of the Lord” not to be busybodies, 
or meddlers with what belongs to the pulpit, 
and to the minister who stands in it. 

“Don’t burden him with your convictions,” 
they say, when he is already burdened with his 
own, and particularly with the great, oppressive 
conviction that you are not what you ought to 
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be, that you are not as self-denying, not as benev- 
olent, not as full of good works as you ought 
to be. That is the heaviest conviction he has 
to carry, and it is so heavy that its weight 
gives him anxious days and restless nights; and 
you had better not add your conviction that 
his preaching is too plain, too close, too rous- 
ing, or not calculated to please the popular taste. 
Take what he gives you, take it like a man, 
and let it work in your spiritual nature and 
give you new health and strength—take it as 
medicine, if need be, and bless the doctor. As 
to your minister's reputation among men, 
let the good Lord see to that, for most tenderly 
does he guard the reputation of his servants.” 

Both Mr. Love-Good and Mr. Do-Good are 
men of a very cheerful countenance. They 
often smile—yes, even laugh—over their work, 
and they can not think, as Mr. Sobriety and 
Mr. Solemn-Face and others do, who attempt 
to tell not only whai a man ought to preach, 
but how he ought to preach. 

“Tf your minister does his work well, if his 
whole heart is in it, let him do it with a short 
face instead of a long face, if he sees fit,” say 
these good brothers. “And if he chooses to 
sing songs, and make merry with his friends, 
and be glad as he journeys to the land of Ca- 
naan, don’t talk to him about the dignity and 
solemnity of his holy office—in short, don’t be 
so unholy as to tell your minister what or how 
he shall preach.” 

— — —— 


EXTEMPORARY PREACHING.* 


TRE author of this work is an English cler- 
gymen, who read his sermons for fourteen 
years, and becoming convinced that he was 
doing no good, resolved to change his plan. . 
The candor of his confessions in regard to 
these fourteen years is wonderful. He says 
that he felt a sense of mortification every time 
he left the pulpit. For six years he did not 
write a single new sermon, but rehashed the old 
ones. The effect of this upon the congregation 
may well be imagined. So at last he made a 
bold effort and spoke without even notes. The 
change was a difficult one, but he persevered, 
and after many years was so well satisfied 
with his course that he took up his pen to 
persuade others to follow his example. 

No one can read this book without being 
convinced of the thorough earnestness of the 
writer. There is no wavering in his convic- 
tions. Some of the arguments which ha uses 
to enforce the undoubted superiority of spoken 
sermons are carried too far. He tells his 
brethren of the Established Church that they 
alone have been guilty, to any great degree, 
of neglecting extempore speech. But the 
practice of reading is far from uncommon in 
this country; and in France, reciting from 
memory has been the custom of nearly all 
their great preachers. The fact is, that read- 
ing and reciting, which ought always to be 
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classed together, have peculiar seductions, and 
these have been felt everywnere. He also 
assumes that no good can be done by those 
who follow these methods, which is certainly 
not warranted by the facts; Edwards, Chal- 
mers, Massillon, and others, accomplished 
` much, although it is possible that they might 
have done still more by other modes of 
speech. With the exception of these over- 
statements, and a few other immaterial mat- 
ters, we can cordially indorse the book, and 
recommend it to the attention of the class for 
whom it is designed. 

There is one argument in favor of extem- 
pore preaching which we have never seen in- 
sisted on. It is, that the best sermon read- 
ers are those who imitate most closely the 
style of delivery that belongs to extempora- 
neous efforts. Imitation is always inferior to 
what it imitates. If written sermons im- 
prove just in proportion as they approach the 
fire and animation of spoken addresses, the 
inference is almost irresistible that the latter 
is the higher mode of speech, 

On page 75, the author, in noting his own 
experience in extemporizing, refers to a phe- 
nomenon that apparently puzzled him not a 
little, but which would not have been so mys- 
terious to a phrenologist. He finds that he 
can think and talk at the same time, and won- 
ders how it can be. He hesitates between 
two explanations. One is, that the brain is in 
two hemispheres, each of which may act 
separately. The other is, that the mind at- 
tends first to one subject, then flies to the other, 
and back again, like a weaver's shuttle. The 
latter would be certainly a hand operation ; 
and if the thought of the discourse would 
have to be let go while the speaker was 
searching for words to clothe it in, we fear 
that extempore speaking would be a very un- 
certain process. The first explanation is no 
more satisfactory, for the operations of the 
mind that one carried on simultaneously are 
not two-fold, but manifold. Let us see what a 
few of them are. First, the subject is dwelt 
upon; second, comparisons are sought for to 
illustrate it; third, proper language is found 
in which to dress the whole; fourth, the voice 
is intelligently controlled, modulated, accel- 
lerated, or retarded; fifth, the gestures of the 
arms and body, the expressions of the face, are 
fitted to the subject; sixth, the feelings of sor- 


row, love, indignation, etc., are called into play; 


and seventh, the audience is closely observed. 
All these, and still other operations must be 
performed at once, and without confusion, in a 
good extempore speech. Truly, if the brain 
was a single, or even a dual organ, it would 
have enough to do, and those who seek to re- 
lieve it by having their words all on paper, 
would not be unphilosophical. But how 
easily are all these things explained by phreno- 
logical science. Each organ does its own 
work continuously, and no other one interferes 
with it. Every good speaker knows that he 
can observe the audience, attend to his words, 
make the proper gestures, reason closely, re- 
call facts in his memory, and choose what he 
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wants from them, without embarrassing effort. 
Causality and Comparison, reason and illus- 
trate; Eventuality and Individuality furnish 
the basis of fact; Language clothes thoughts in 
words; the perceptives generally observe what 
affects the organs of sense; Time and Tune key 
the voices; Imitation controls the gestures, and 
thus all goes on harmoniously—that is, if the 
faculties have been trained to work together ; 
otherwise the activity of one stops another, as 
talking prevents some men from using their 
arms. But if in speaking we attempt to carry on 
two processes simultaneously, that involve the 
use of the same organs, it will be widely differ- 
ent. Let any speaker try to carefully note the 
faces of his audience, while at the same time 
he brings some object up before his mental 
eye, and tries to describe its form, color, and 
position. He may use the words that describe 
these qualities easily enough if he has pre- 
viously placed them in his memory, for that 
only involves the use of the organ of Lan- 
guage. But if he attempts to describe from 
the mental conception and at the same time to 
keep his eye on the audience, he will feel all 
the confusion of the shuttle process. We have 
been often surprised, after speaking upon sub- 
jects that did not require the use of the ob- 
serving faculties, and looking familiarly into 
the faces of those who were near at hand, rec- 
ognizing them, and noting the effects of what 
was said on them, to find that as soon as we 
ventured on an earnest description of natural 
objects, the faces before us would fade as com- 
pletely as if a cloud had intervened. A few 
experiments of this kind would make any 
opponent of Phrenology take a humbler tone. 
WM. PITTENGER. 


— 2 — 
BISHOP HOPKINS. 


THE RicHr REVEREND JOHN HENRY 
HorRNs, D.D., Bishop of Vermont, and Pre- 
siding Bishop in the Episcopal Church of 
the United States, died on the 9th of January 
last. Although in 1866 we gave a brief sketch 
of him, his high official position and eminent 
mental attainments merit some notice by us, 
now that he has departed from this sphere of 
action. Of his phrenology we reproduce the 
remarks formerly expressed, as their correct- 
ness has been generally admitted by his ac- 
quaintances. 

“ Bishop Hopkins has a decidedly strong 


facial configuration, and should be known for 
his strength of will, tenacify of purpose, and 
boldness in the expression of his sentiments. 
He is a man of rather strong likes and dis- 
likes, his first impressions usually controlling 
to a great extent his views of character and 
subjects. He is not an unsteady, transitive, 
fluctuating person, but decided, -disposed to 
carry his point where he can by forcible 
measures, strong declarations, and convincing 
argumentation. He possesses considerable 
policy; he can be easy and frank, or shrewd 
and evasive. He has, however, considerable 
respect for public opinion, the claims of. gene- 
ral sentiment, but he is far from caring to have 
his opinions and authority ignored or ques- 
tioned. In matters pertaining to his profes- 
sion he shows foresight, steadfastness, and 
fidelity. Having once taken his stand upon a 
point of doctrine, he would be one of the last 
men to yield or waver. He is more a Roman 
than a Greek, and in character lion-like. Pos- 
sessing a large brain and good physical forces, 
he is enabled to perform the duties connected 
with his office, and fully meet the expectations 
entertained by the laymen of the Church of 
which he is one of its highest officers.” 

From the New York Tribune we take the 
following succinct biography : 

“ Bishop Hopkins was born in Dublin, Janu- 
ary 30, 1792. His parents were of English ex- 
traction, and emigrated to this country when 
he was only eight years of age. His early 
education was received mainly from his mother 
He was intended for the law, but, after receiv- 
ing a classical education, he passed a year ina 
counting-room in Philadelphia, and for a short 
time assisted Wilson, the ornithologist, in the 
preparation of the plates for his work. In lis 
nineteenth year he embarked in the manufac- 
ture of iron in Western Pennsylvania, but this 
business was much prostrated by the peace of 
1815, that two years afterward he fuiled, and 
betook himself to the study of thelaw. After 
six months’ preparation he was admitted to the 
Pittsburgh bar; he practiced until 1823, when 
he quitted the bar for the ministry. He had 
previously married a daughter of Caspar Otto 
Miller, a retired merchant of Baltimore. Im- 
mediately upon his ordination in 1824, Mr. 
Hopkins became Rector of Trinity Church, 
Pittsburgh, and so remained until 1831, when 
he went to Trinity Church, Boston, as assistant 
minister on the Green foundation. In 1827 
and 1829 he was clerical deputy in the General 
Conventions of the Church, and took a promi- 
nent part in the debates. He was a candidate 
for the assistant Bishopric of Pennsylvania in 
1827, but there being a tie vote between his 
opponent, Dr. Onderdonk, and himself, he 
decided the contest by casting his own vote in 
favor of the other. In the same year that Mr. 
Hopkins removed to Boston, he became Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the new Theological 
Seminary of Massachusetts, and the next year 
—1832—he was elected the first Bishop of 
Vermont, an office he filled until his death. 
He accepted at the same time the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s, Burlington, which he retained un- 
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til 1856. One of his first acts in his new 
diocese was the foufdation of a school for 
boys, which gave employment to a number of 
candidates for orders, and poor clergymen; 
but the buildings necessary for the accommo- 
dation of the school entailed upon him a debt 
from which he was not able to free himself 
for many years. He subsequently busied him- 
self in building up the ‘ Vermont Episcopal 
Institute,’ and was occupied besides with con- 
troversial and other works. Among these 
was ‘A Refutation of Milner’s End of Con- 
troversy, in a Series of Letters,’ two volumes, 
ublished in 1854. His first work was pub- 
ished in 1833, and his last in the last year 
of his life. In the early part of the Rebellion 
he published a work in defense of Slavery, 
which was much spoken of at the time be- 
cause of the source from which it cmanated. 
One of his latest works was a ‘Church His- 
tory in Verse, published last year, but this 
effort did not reach the dignity of poetry. 
Bishop Hopkins was present at the Pan-Angli- 
can Synod at Lambeth, in which he took a 
prominent part. While abroad, the degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. He had but recently re- 
turned to this country and his diocese, and, 
notwithstanding his age, his death will be a 
surprise to many. In the dissension dividing 
the Episcopal Church, Bishop Hopkins was a 
decided champion of the High Church party, 
and refused to sign the famous protest of the 
1 last year against High Church prac- 
ces.” 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arme 

She smiles, appearing as In truth abe 10, 

Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.—Cowper. 


LITERNART WOMEN. 


BECAUSE the good Father has bestowed upon 
a woman the gift of “expressing beautiful 
thoughts in graceful words,” is it proof that 
He has kept from her the power of being and 
doing all things else? It would secm so, from 
the oft-repeated remarks we hear of literary 
‘women, as wives, mothers, and housekeepers. 

Because out of the depths of her soul there 
gush words that lovers, husbands, and wives 
quote as the fondest, deepest expression of 
their own affection, she is voted incapable of 
loving very much. Because of the tenderness 
of her heart, she can fold in words of music 
_ that mothers all over the land sing to their lit- 
tle children for a lullaby, she is deemed unfit- 
ted for maternity. Because her hand can wield 
the pen, it is thought to be useless with the 
needle. In fact, because she has genius enough 
to write a song, an essay, or a book, it is suf- 
ficient proof with many, that she can not know 
enough to keep a room in order, cook a dinner, 
or even give dircctions to a servant; and for 
this reason, “she ought not to marry.” 

If this were true, if God, when He places 
this one gift in the hands of woman, makes her 
& dunce in everything else, then she ought not 
to bring upon herself duties which she has no 
power to meet. But let us know first if it be 
true. One says, “My own observation has 
confirmed this judgment. A literary woman 
once invited me to visit her. The invitation 


was accepted, and upon entering her house the 
most disagreeable confusion met my astonished 
gaze.” The question was then settled. But my 
dear friend, I beg you to think if you never 
saw a house in confusion, whose keeper was 
not literary? I doubt not that if this woman 
had never written a line in her life, her house 
would have looked just as badly. You said, 
It is because she is literary, and not as you 
should have said, “ It is because she is an un- 


tidy woman,” just as people are always ready 


to remark, when a step-mother commits an 
outrage in the training of a child, “ It is because 
she is a step-mother,” and not as it should be, 
“It is because she is an unkind woman.” 
Facts have shown that an own child will be 
treated cruelly when the mother is a bad 
woman, and genius. and untidiness are not 
necessarily found together, any more than step- 
mothers and cruelty. 

If my pastor should appear in his desk on 
Sunday mornings with hair uncombed and 
face unwashed, I should never think of attrib- 
uting his singular appearance to his profes- 
sion; neither should J affirm that all ministers 
went to church in the same condition. 

Another instance is quoted: “I once called 
upon a friend, and found her sick, suffering 
through need of care, while her daughter was 
busily engaged in writing.” And so the cruel 
selfishness and heartless neglect of this girl 
form the standard by which you judge all 
literary women. Whatever she wrote, God 
knows that it had no blessing in it for any one, 
because she lacked the very goodness which is 
the key to all pure and noble thoughts. Be 
assured that the women who have written 
truest and best have been those who have 
lived truest lives, who have been most loyal to 
every duty, and though the pen at times has had 
to wait, have found it to be the very discipline 
needed to mature dnd purify thought, and have 
found, too, in the cares and duties love has 
laid upon them, the springs of holiest inspira- 
tion. 

If it be true that the greater love for beauty 
and harmony a woman has in her soul, the 
more disorderly her house will be, and the 
more shabbily she will dress; and the greater 
power she has to write words that will rouse 
all the tender feelings of others, the more heart- 
less she will be, it is high time that poetry were 
crushed out of the hearts of women, that every 
one who has felt its divine presence should 
stifle the cry of her soul, “ Woe is me if I 
preach not the word God is speaking to me,” 
lay down her pen and live a life of mockery. 

Many persons have the idea that when a 
woman writes at all, her whole time is devoted 
to it, and that everything else must be neglect- 


ed. What has been only incidental is often - 


taken as the measure of a woman’s life-work. 
Said Fanny Forrester, People talk about 
my writing as though that were the only thing 
I ever did. Why don’t they say something 
about my teaching, and all the other work I 
do.” 
Many who read with delight the early stories 
of Mrs. Stowe, know but little of their history. 
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“Having married a man with more brains than 
money, poverty sometimes knocked hard at her 
door. When necessity demanded, she would 
get a colored woman, who lived near her, to 
take care of the children for a day, and shut- 
ting herself up in a room, would write a story. 
With the money received for one of these she 
bought her first feather-bed.” 

The hand that now writes out the products 
of her wonderful genius toiled faithfully for 
years in household work, and even then gained 
credit for only what she wrote. 

And Mrs. Hemans, through years of toil and 
poverty, forgetting none of her duties, neglect- 
ing nothing for the comfort of her little boys, 
herself their teacher, was singing the sweet 
songs that have lifted the burden from many a 
sick heart oppressed like her own. 

The composition of the beautiful song, that 
has brought to so many sweet thoughts of the 
dear ones gone, Over the River,“ was no in- 
terruption to a day's labor. It is said to have 
been written hastily, during an intermission of 
work, at the Lowell Factory. 

Many a young girl, prompted by duty and 
unselfish love for father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, or friend, toiling in onerous work from 
day to day, and in an occasional spare hour 
coining in words the pure thoughts, aspirations, 
and yearnings of her heart, has had come back 
to her, with praises of her genius, the assurance 
that a literary woman can know nothing of 
the duties which she has so well performed, 
that although she might in time be able, by a 
half-day’s or an evening’s writing, to carn 
money enough to pay a kitchen girl a month's 
wages, she could not possibly have the inclina- 
tion or the brains to tell that kitchen girl what 
to do, that should she so far forget herself as 
to marry, her husband would die of starvation, 
and her children cease to know that they had a 
mother. Inshort, that she is destined to stand 
apart from the most sacred offices to which a 
woman can be called. 

It is doubtless true, that there are literary 
women who neglect duties which they have 
voluntarily taken upon themselves, who make 
bad wives, bad mothers, and bad housekeepers ; 
who had better never have married; but it is 
equally true, that there is just as great a pro- 
portion of those who are not literary, who come 
under the same head, and I do protest against 
every fault in a literary woman’s life being laid 
to the fact that she is a writer, leaving the in- 
ference clear that all other women are embodi- 
ments of perfection, because they are not 
writers. 

A woman to be an efficient housekeeper is 
not obliged to wash, scrub, bake, and do all the 
drudgery with her own hands, and if she has 
the power to furnish the money for which 
others will do it, instead of drawing it from 
the slender purse of a husband, and at the same 
time bless humanity with good and noble 
thoughts, I can not see why it is not a fortu- 
nate thing. And because she has this power, 
I deny that she can not have the ability to 
superintend the affairs of a household, and will 
not find the time to exercise it—that because 
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she can write well, she can not love well, and 
loving well, she will do the best thing she can 
for those whom she loves. 

I can not think that Mrs. Browning's “ Fair 
Young Florentine” ever felt less tenderness in 
the caress of his poet-mother's hand, less sweet- 
ness in her kiss, or ever received from her less 
care and instruction than would have been his, 
had she not been gifted to“ move two nations 
with one song.” 

Be careful, then, my friend, and not judge a 
whole class by two bad specimens, or you may 
retard the progress of woman more than one 
speech and one vote for female suffrage can 
make good. HOPE ARLENGTON. 


— > o-———___. 
A WOMAN'S MANNER. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Ir ever there was an age when women were 
made much of—idolized, brought forward, 
developed in every possible capacity, almost 
deified, in fact, this is the age! No woman 
gets a chance to hide her talent in a napkin, 
nowadays. It is brought out, scoured up, 
polished, graven, set on the exhibition tables, 
for every one to look at and admire! If she 
does not reach perfection now, physically and 
mentally, she never will! 

And yet there were women—women, too, 
whose names and memories make our blood 
stir with a thrill of instinctive pride, even 
through the silence of dumb centuries—before 
the days of Calisthenics and Gymnasiums, ere 
“Female Colleges” existed, and when any 
science, beyond the “daily page” of reading 
immortalized by the Vicar of Wakefield, was 
as a sealed book to them. We could hardly im- 
prove on some of those old-fashioned models, 
with all our “ modern improvements.” 

Still we are not altogether satisfied. We 
have gathered the fruit, mellowed, ripened, and 
perfected, but the bloom is somehow rubbed 
off. We are like poor Frankenstein, not by 
any means exactly suited with the result of 
our labors ! 

Now, here is the trouble. Our women are 
educated, refined, charming, no doubt, but they 
are not womanly women. We miss the name- 
less grace, the indescribable charm that should 
characterize a woman as entirely and insepara- 
bly as fragrance characterizes a rose! Some- 
how, in the great crucibles of education and 
development, this strange, sweet essence has 
vanished and is gone—nobody knows how, 
when, or where! 

If we were a man—one of those curious 
compounds of strength and weakness, energy 
and helplessness, stupidity and intellect—that 
so sorely need a second self by way of balance- 
wheel—where should we look for a true wife? 
For something that would be more than a mere 
ornament, better than a compendium of sci- 
ences, nobler than a trained parrot? We are 
afraid we should be worse off than Diogenes 
with his lantern ! 

We should not want a wife too much like 
ourself. We should learn to dread the woman 
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who defies us with our own logic, who out- 
talked us on our own ground, who pitched her 
voice a semitone above ours, and who, in short, 
carried the doctrine of equality right into the 
domestic hearthstone. Imagine such a woman 
by our sick-bed ; fancy coming home to such a 
woman after a day of discouraging failure or 
depressing business. If there was a “club 
house” within ten miles, we should flec to it as 
a city of refuge. There is much harsh judg- 
ment pronounccd in the world. A man is “a 
brute” who spends his evenings away from 
home; what, then, is the woman who has failed 
to make that home attractive, and whose voice 
and temper make it hideous instead ? 


Too little attention is paid to the manner of 
women in the nineteenth century. We never 
stop to think that this manner is the letter of 
introduction they carry with them into the 
world; that by the touchstone of manner they 
will most assuredly be judged. And it is so 
difficult to watch thig most impalpable of all 
feminine charms, to prune away redundancies 
and cultivate deficiencies! There is but astep 
between confiding frankness and unpleasant 
boldness—between vivacity and pertness—be- 
tween simplicity and silliness! We have no 
sympathy with the prudish damsel who con- 
fines her conversation to “ Yes” and “ No,” and 
looks upon all men as destroying demons, to 
be kept at arm's length, or looked at through a 
grating; yet is not the other extreme still 
worse? The tendency of the age is toward 
too great freedom in social intercourse between 
the twosexes. Men should be men, and women 
women; and when a young lady slaps her 
brother’s friend on the back and calls him 


“old fellow,” the result is a most unpleasant 


confusion of ideas! It is not at all unusual, 
nowadays, for a girl to “take a cigar” in the 
evening with the rest of the fellows!” Not a 
cigarette, that compromise between Spanish 
vice and American folly, but a regular, full- 
fledged cigar ! 

Now perhaps we are hypercritical upon the 
subject; but from the moment we saw a cigar 
between the lips of a lady we were disposed to 
like and admire—always supposing us to be a 
gentleman on the gui vive for a matrimonial 
companion—all respect and esteem would die 
out of our nature toward thatlady. She would 
have unsexed herself as completely as if she 
had been an Amazon. We could neither 


recognize her as a man or respect her as a 


woman. 

Freedom of manner in public is another 
national fault. School girls of sixteen enter 
public conveyances with the confidence of 
young men. They look you boldly in the eye, 
press forward to a seat with the greatest sang- 
froid, and converse across the aisle in loud, 
self-assured voices about “Lib” and “Tom,” 
and “the party last night,” and “the surprise 
to-morrow night,” as if everybody was as 
vitally interested jn their concerns as they 
themselves are. They eat pea-nuts and throw 
the shells past you out of the window with an 
accuracy of aim that makes you nervous; they 
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clean and trim their nails, or perhaps pick 
their little white teeth with pins as they talk. 
Yet were you to call them unladylike, how 
shocked and surprised they would be! 

You see they don't think! Carelessness is 
the trouble—utter, reckless lack of thought! 
Girls, do think ! 

As they verge from sixteen toward the 
twenties, new perils beset their way. Their 
tendency is to become abrupt, quick-motioned, 
hard-voiced, and fast. They pride themselves 
on an independence which is but another name 
for coarseness. With the pure “ well of English 
undefiled,” from which Milton sang and Gold- 
smith wrote, as a heritage to their tongues, 
they express themselves in language befitting 
a stable-yard or a billiard saloon. They glory 
in the newest slang, the choicest repertoire of 
what Victor Hugo calls“ Argot.” They have 
no respect for the “sweet low voice” that 
Shakspeare loved, but hail you across the 
drawing-room as if you were somewhere out at 
sea, and speak from between their eyebrows, 
metallically and sharp. 

And when the sweet old story of love and 
courtship weaves itself into the chapterof their 
lives, how do they comport themselves? They 
treat it as a joke. They “get engaged” for 
the fun of the thing, not because they ever 
intend to ratify the solemn compact before the 
altar. It is no new thing to hear of a young 
lady, “Oh! she has been engaged five or six 
times!” We hardly blame gentlemen for 
amusing themselves at the expense of such 
women as these. 

And lately we have been surprised and 
shocked to observe the total lack of deicacr 
with which young ladies parado their 
quests” before the world! If a mau >si; 4 
woman to marry him, and is mortified hy s 
refusal, has he nota right to take it for granted 
that she will keep his secret as honorably as if 
it were guarded by the most solemn vows of 
silence? What, then, can we think of women 
who boast of their rejected lovers, as Indian 
chieftains carry scalps at their belt, and bring 
the most solemn episodes of life into the idle 
chatter of every day! It is as dishonorable as 
if they had stolen money or forged bills! 
You can demand some sort of satisfaction 
from a man; but when a woman’s tongue is the 
criminal, what redress have you? 

Shall we allow the manner of American 
women to degenerate into mere mannerism ? 
Is there to be no dividing line between the 
language used on a race-course and that of our 
young ladies in boudoirs and ball-rooms? Are 
girls to be distinguished from their brothers 
only by the accident of dress? It is all very 
well for women to know how to take care of 
themselves, but there is a stage where inde- 
pendence becomes repulsive; it is right that 
women should develop all their powers and 
faculties, both of mind and body, but they 
have no business with those of a man. 

We are weary in hearing impertinence 
called frankness, coarseness defined as indc- 
pendence, masculine boldness dignified into 
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the place of “a proper spirit!” When once a 
woman ceases to be truly feminine, she loses 
all claim to the chivalrous courtesie?which are 
universally awarded to her sex, without gain- 
ing the respect due to a man! 
others, it is in your hands to make the 
manner of American women the most charm- 
ing in the world. Daughters, it is for you to 
discountenance the bold flippancy of the day 
and study a manner that shall clearly and fully 
represent the white soul and sunny nature 
within. If, standing on the threshold of life 
and the world, you pray for aught, let it not be 
for beauty, or brilliant intellect, or fascinating 
tongue, but for a woman’s womanly nature, 
and a manner that shall be its interpreter. 
Cleopatra herself could not wage successful 
riva ainst such a gift! 
To ueen of Hearts, a woman need only 
be sympathetic, tender, soft-voiced, with faith, 
hope, and charity templed in her soul. Men 


. see enough of the dark and tempestuous side 


re 


of life in their daily existence; their homes 
should be shrines wherein to gather new 
strength and recognize holier types; their 
wives should be “in the world, not of it!“ It 
is not necessary for a woman to stand alone, 
defying the world. There are sufficient stron 

arms to fight the battle for her. Her streng 

lies in the very weakness of her slighter nature 
and more delicate frame, and the charm, subtile 
and sure, of a feminine manner is a more potent 


spell than ever enchanter wove! 


Let us not fall into apathy on a subject of 
ch importance. The evil is rapidly advanc- 


Ing the remedy can not be too soon applied. 
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s Í HEaRD one day a young lady say, 
* «When you go down town, don't forget it, I pray, 
Dear father, to bring me a book. 
I'm tired of music, I'm weary, you see— 
To sit all day idle I feel so ennui, 
So, father, dear father, now look.“ 


“ Ah, yes | ma chère, I will look, my child; 
Yonr request, indeed, I think very mild. 
What kind of a book shall I get? 
There's Harper's, and Godey's, and Demorest's too, 
Aud a great many others that would interest you— 
Will any of these please Laurette?" 


“ Nay, father, don't get me any of these 

I want something new, to-day, if you please, 
Something I never have seen; 

I'm tired of novels, I'm tired of trash, 

And silly love stories made up like a hash, 
Or made out of nothing, I ween.” 


“ You're a strange little girl; but if I can find 

A book that will suit your fastidious mind, 
I'll get it for my little darling; 

So put on your hat and take a short walk, 

And when I come back we'll have a good talk 
About the ne: book I shall bring.” 


“ Father thinks I’m a child—he calls me his pet, 
He brings me to read the last novelette ; 
I'll be eighteen this next December; 
I want something to read that will do my heart good, 
And give to my mind some nourishing food— 
Something I'll always remember.“ 
* 88 + * a 
Ah! there is dear father at the gate now I see, 
With a book in his hand he has purchased for me: 
Oh! I'll give him a kiss so sweet,” 
„There, little pet, I took a good look, 
Up street and down, to get the dest book, 
And it surely is hard to beat.“ 


S- he threw in her lap the book he had brought, 
Aud he looked in her eyes to see what she thought ; 
She said. For a joke you've got a diurnal.” 
Bat she tore off the wrapper—and O what applause 
Did fall from her lips when she found that it was 
© THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 
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DR. HLIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE LEIPSIC DAREIM.] 


Axout twenty-six years ago there died in 
America an English merchant named Black- 
well. He left nine children without the means of 
support. Elizabeth, the eldest, in connection 
with hersister, opened a school in order to main- 
tain thefamily. Through economy and untiring 
perseverance they accomplished this, but the 
thought often came to them: How much more 
easily we could make our way if we were men, 
or if so many lucrative employments were 
not closed to women! Sickness in their own 
and neighboring families drew their attention 
especially to the calling of medicine. From 
that time on Elizabeth, with that energy pecu- 
liar to her, occupied every spare moment in 
the study of medical and anatomical works. 
This she continued until 1844, when, after the 
closing of her first school, she undertook a 
larger one, which secured her greater returns, 
of which she was able to reserve a portion for 
the furtherance of her object. She was not 
satisfied to commence the practice of medicine 
as many of her sex had done, without either 
diploma or suitable preparation; she desired 
a thorough medical education, and a regular 
physician’s diploma. One of the most promi- 
nent physicians of Charleston, Dr. Dickson, 
received her, conducted her studies, and as- 
sisted her in them as much as possible. After 
she had for three years studied with unabated 
diligence, she went to Philadelphia, where she 
sought vainly for admission in a medical col- 
lege. She did not, however, allow this rebuff 
to discourage her, but having obtained a 
list of the medical colleges of the United 
States, she went to them in turn in order to 
ask admission. Notwithstanding the bril- 
liant testimonials of her Charleston teacher, 
Dr. Dickson, she received a refusal from twelve 
institutions. But she did not relax her efforts, 
and finally the way was opened to her. 


The medical faculty of the University of 
Geneva, New York, did not positively refuse, 
but resolved to lay it before the students for 
decision. These were unitedly in favor of re- 
ceiving her, and even promised in an address 
which was sent to her, that they as individuals, 
and asa body, would so conduct themselves, 
that if she should accept their invitation, they 
would never, either by word or deed, give her 
cause to repent having taken the step. 

In November, 1847, Elizabeth Blackwell 
went, according to this decision, to Geneva, 
and was enrolled as No. 417, and devoted her- 
self to the study of the different branches of 
medical science with a zeal corresponding to 
the difficulties to be overcome. 

In the year 1849 she was, after examination, 
passed for graduation. The church in which 
the commencement exercises were held was 
crowded. After the introductory ceremonies 
and speeches, the young lady, with several of 
her fellow-students, ascended the platform, and 
received from the hand of Dr. Lee, the worthy 
President of the University, the diploma which 
(officially sealed and tied with a blue ribbon, 
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the word dominus changed into domina) ad- 
mitted her into the circle of the medical fra- 
ternity, which, up to this time, had been closed 
against her sex. Every student upon receiv- 
ing his diploma returned his thanks. Upon 
receiving hers, Dr. Elizabeth said in a low 
voice, while a breathless silence reigned in the 
audience, “I thank you, honored sir, that the 
institute, at the head of which you stand, has 
sanctioned my studies. With the help of God, 
it shall be the aim of my life to honor the 
diploma which you have to-day bestowed upon 
me.” 

In his closing speech, the President remarked 
that a young lady had, during the last session, 
attended the University, “ an innovation fortu- 
nate in every respect,” and added that the 
“zeal and energy which she had displayed in 
her studies had served as a brilliant example 
to the whole class,” and that “her presence 
had in every respect exerted a beneficial influ- 
ence on her fellow-students; and that the 
heartiest good wishes of her teachers would 
attend her in her future career.” Her thesis 
was highly commended by the assembled pro- 
fessors, and printed by order of the faculty. 


Shortly after, Dr. Elizabeth went to Europe, 
and after several vain efforts, finally obtained 
admission in a few hospitals in Paris; then 
visited the celebrated water-cure at Grafenburg, 
under Priessnitz, and went from thence to Lon- 
don, where she practiced in several hospitals‘ 
and thoroughly acquainted herself with the 
details of the movement-cure, which Geordi 
had introduced into England. Provided with 
many recommendations from eminent physi- 
cians of Paris and London, she returned in 
1851 to New York, where she established her- 
self as “ physician for women and children.” 
But here, also, much zeal and perseverance 
were requisite to success, the opposition of 
physicians, the prejudices of the public, and 
the entirely isolated position which she was 
compelled to assume, must be overcome step 
by step, and day by day. Her path became 
gradually smoother; her practice increased ; 
she became able to purchase a house; a circle 
of friends gathered around her, and her repu- 
tation slowly and surely increased. 

In winter she lectured before women on 
popular medical subjects. Later, she publish- 
ed a book treating of the laws of life, with 
especial reference to the physical training of 
girls, and particularly insisting that gymnastics 
should be introduced into all schools as a 
regular subject of instruction. 

In the year 1853 she laid the foundation of a 
hospital for women and children, in which she 
not only offered medical advice and prescrip- 
tions to indigent women, but especially to in- 
struct them in the care of their health and the 
physical training of their children, and to insist 
upon the introduction of rational habits of life. 
The peculiar aim of this establishment was the 
preparation of skillful nurses. The under- 
taking succeeded admirably, and four years 
later her sister Emily, who had after great dif- 
ficulties just received her medical diploma, 
joined her. These two courageous women hav- 
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ing by their great perseverance succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the most respecta- 
ble men of New York, and having been sup- 
ported in their philanthropic endeavors by the 
municipal authority of the city, decided, later, 
to connect with their hospital a school for lady 
physicians., 

They confined themselves entirely to the 
treatment of women and children, and now 
stand in the most friendly relations to the 
principal physicians of the city, by whom they 
are often invited to consultation. They have 
succeeded in fully demonstrating the fact, that 
the practice of this profession, which had 
hitherto been considered as belonging exclu- 
sively to men, is entirely compatible with 
womanly simplieity and modesty. 


— — 
POSSIBILITIES. 


“ WHATEVER man has done, man may do;” 
and acting on that proverb, how many diff- 
culties are overcome and practical results ob- 
tained from apparently impracticable theories! 

Possibilities are the rounds to ambition’s 
ladder; the tangible things which we grasp so 
readily, and thus elevate ourselves to heights 
we desire to attain. That is not a true life 
that attempts impossibilities; that spends the 
moments of time in attempting to penetrate 
the arcana of hidden mysteries, and dies un- 
satisfied and unrigognized. The foundation 
must be firm, or the building will be insecure. 
Prove your position, and then maintain it. 
The old adage, “ Let well enough alone,” has 
given way to the new system of improvement 
that carries everything before it. Improve! 
improve!” is the cry of to-day; and yester- 
day’s failures are subjected to the necessary 
test, and made to conform to present exi- 
gencies and nineteenth century principles. 
This is the very spirit of reform. This adds 
new features to science, mechanics, and mer- 
cantile and literary pursuits. One man proves 
that steam can be made useful, and applies it 
to his own peculiar idea. Another sees where 
still greater power can be imparted by it, and 
his suggestion touches the spring in another 
brain; and so the idea goes on developing, 
improving, and bringing out its highest capa- 
bilities. 

God, in making man a superior being, has 
given him such vast control, and the power of 
subordinating to his will, that it is impossible 
for a finite mind to puta limit to finite capacity. 
Nothing but divine power working through 
man could enable him to accomplish success- 
fully one half that he undertakes. The wild 
beasts of the forest are brought into subjection; 
the untamable forces of Nature are harnessed 
to the chariot of Improvement; the winds and 
the waves perform their part with due alacrity. 

We are but cultivating the seeds that others 
have sown, and we, in our turn, must plant for 
posterity. “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” We make our own 
harvests, and if the reaping-time comes not in 
this life, we shall obtain our increase here- 
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after. But there are more reapers than seed- 
sowers—that is, sowers of good seed, men who 
are living on the product of others’ toi] and 
care, and doing nothing themselves toward the 
advantage of those who are to succeed them. 

I often wonder what some people think of; 
or if they ever think at all. They deny their 
own ability, and confess a helplessness that is 
a reproach to themselves and to their Maker. 
How true it is that “ we never know what we 
can do until we have tried ;” and many a one 
has found himself dirested of himself—launched 
upon a sea of troubles, and obliged to use 
efforts that were only lying dormant within 
him. Man is full of dormant energies, many 
of which do not need to be aroused until the 
time of emergency, while others are in constant 
demand, and every day some new capacity is 
aroused by the cry, Awake, thou sleeper!“ 

Could you ask for a wider field than the 
whole world ? 

However well you do, it may be possible for 
you to dio etter. This is not to encourage dis- 
content; far otherwise, for I hold that that 
man is only truly contented who is satisfied 
that he has done the very best that he could. 
The frog that aimed to be as large as an ox 
attempted an impossibility, and perished mis- 
erably. The rose may say, “I can not be a 
lily; but I will do my best to be a perfect 
flower, the sweetest of my kind;” and the 
effort is appreciated. 

Man, made in the image of God, is capable 
of attaining to wonderful heights of moral, 
mental, and physical excellence, with positive 
good to start upon. There must be a positive 
clement before there can be any improvement. 
There is no advance in quicksand. 

Try yourself, and find out of what you are 
capable. “ As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be,” and the vail that falls before you and 
hides each successive step of your progress 
will stand like a wall of adamant when you 
trespass on God’s domain, and are checked by 
the warning words, “thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” 

Man’s own heart realizes what are its possi- 
bilities, and knows how much the wisdom of 
this generation is indebted to the past, and 
responsible to the future. VIRGINIA VARLEY. 
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A Lrrrue Brier Aurnonrrr.— It is not 
only an amusing, but a ludicrous sight to ob- 
serve with what an assumption of dignity a 
young sprig of royalty puts forth his com- 
mands. It reminds one of a beardless mid - 
shipman ordering about an old gray-haired 
sire. It is said that the hardest task-masters 
are they who themselves are only subjects or 
slaves. Put one of these to oversce others, 
and he is most likely to be much less merciful 
than the rightfully constituted superintendent 
or overseer. We see this in schools; a sub or 
assistant teacher, makes a far greater display 
of authority than the principal. Modesty is a 
decided virtue in one whose duty it may be- 
come to manage. 
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THE BROAD WAY. 


» BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 


„ MANx there be that go in thereat,” and 
poor Percy Howell was one of the many. 

He was a frank, good-natured, impulsive 
boy; the latest born and only surviving child 
of his aged parents. One by one the others, 
whose brief lives were full of blessings, had 
been buried in the village churchyard; and, 
without a shadow of doubting, the old couple 
hoped to see their boy’s promising youth ripen 
into the fragrance and fruitage of a perfect 
manhood. 

Alas! they never sat under the sha, W of 
that tree, nor inhaled its perfume, nor gaz:.i on 
its beauty, nor partook of its bounty, for the 
ax was early laid at the roots! 

Percy was just twenty when he left bis 
native village for the distant city—his father’s 
house, with its simple cheer, for a homeless 
abode among strangers; his fond parents, and 
the tried friends of his youth, and the swect 
girl of his choice, for the mixed multitude of 
the metropolis. 

Had you been there when the stage-coach 


stopped at the lane gate; had you seen the - 


serious faces of the neighbors gathered aroun‘. 
the aged mother, wiping her streaming eyes’. 
the feeble father, uttering his blessing; - 
Annie Collins, Percy's sweetheart, rushing 3 
tractedly into the house, you would ai $° 
have thought that the same thing had + g 
happened before. They, at least, thougl 
The neighbors, as they walked homeward, ! 
said one to another that there were not many 
boys nowadays like Percy Howell. The old 
couple, returning to their fireside, wept to see 
his vacant chair, his lonely dog, his empty 
place at table, and his unpressed pillow. 
Surely no other son so dear had ever left a 
home so sorrowful! 

As for Annie Collins, she went back to ber 
father’s cottage, and quietly discharged her 
daily duties. But whatever occupied her hand 
or heart, there flowed a constant. undercur- 
rent of thought, and Percy was its burden. 
“ My Percy!“ she whispered to herself a thou- 
sand times a day, as if to assure her sad heart 
of its blessed ownership. 

During the journey, Percy, with eyes on the 
lookout and ears on the alert, and with a 
heart full of bright hopes and untried expecta- 
tions, went joyfully on, and thought but little 
of the dear ones at home. 

Yet, when at nightfall he found himself in a 
little hall-room, containing a bed very sugges- 
tive ofa bier in its six-by-three dimensions and 
white covering; a washstand of iron, with or- 
dinary accompaniments, minus soap; on: 
chair; and a diminutive looking-glass, E be- 
gan to wish himself at home. 

„ Wh-e-w !” said he, giving vent to a deep- 
drawn breath. “Wonder how Annie is! 
S'pose she’s thinking about me, this very 
minute. Fraid father won't get along with 
the out-door work! Wish I hadn't ha’ come! 
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Don’t believe there's a fellow in New York / 
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that’s got a mother like mine! W-h-e-w! 
guess III look at the news!” 

He had already seen everything of interest 
in the daily paper, but he caught it up and 
glanced over it to keep the moisture from 
gathering in his eyes. Running down the 
columns, he chanced upon the “ amusements,” 
and the following attracted his attention: 

“Clerks, young men from the country seek- 
ing employment, clergymen, the judges of the 
various courts, policemen, and all officers of 
the law, should visit the Widegate Theatre, to 
see ‘The Old Man of the Moor.) 

„Wasn't brought up to go to the theater,” 
thought Percy, reading it again. Don't be- 
lieve in it; but—” 

A knock at the door. Instead of calling 
“Come in,” as a man does when he has been 
six weeks in a boarding-house, Percy cautiously 
opened the door and peered out. A fine-look- 
ing fellow, beside whom he had sat at the six- 
o'clock dinner, said : 

“Beg pardon! As you're a stranger, I 
thought you might be lonely. Wouldn't you 
like to go out for a short stroll ?” 

Percy was very grateful, and said as much; 


Pe when took his hat, and followed his new friend 
f 


* own the stairs, and out into the lighted 


\ treet. 


i’ They went directly to Broadway. Walking 


dong that brilliant thoroughfare, Percy tried 


O appear as if he noticed nothing; but he saw 


x much, and thought more. Among other things, 


he observed that the majority of young men 
carried a slender walking-stick, which seemed 
to add grace and dignity to the bearers. An 
air of elegance surrounded these men, which, 
to Percy’s mind, came directly from the fanci- 
ful reeds which they waved coquettishly with 
daintily-gloved fingers. Moreover, they af- 
forded employment for otherwise unoccupied 
hands; and Percy wished for a cane. Kingsley 
—that.was the name of his new friend—carried 
“a beauty,” the top representing an exquisite 
leg and foot, the knee-joint forming the bend 
of the handle. Percy resolved to have one 
just like it. In fact, he greatly admired Kings- 
ley. He took on no airs; was neither super- 
ciliou nor patronizing; and Percy, grateful 
for his attentions, pronounced him a “ first-rate 
fellow.” 


“Do you drink, Howell?’ said Kingsley, 
pausing hesitatingly before a brilliantly-lighted 
saloon. l 

No,“ said Percy, as if ashamed; *“ I—” 

“ Neither do I,” said the other, moving on. 
“T take a glass of champagne, occasionally ; 
but champagne is light, you know.” 

Percy didn’t know, but he said: 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“I am a Temperance man,” continued 
Kingsley, with an emphatic gesture ; “ I don’t 
mean to say that I believe in total abstinence. 
That is simply intemperate abstemiousness. 
The Bible says, Let your moderation be seen 
of all men.’ Now, total abstinence is just as 
immoderate as total drunkenness. We should 
shun both extremes, In my opinion, the pledge 
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has made more drunkards, and consequently 
more liars, than any other one thing on the 
face of the globe! Do you play billiards?” 

“Not much,” replied Percy, unwilling to 
admit that he had never scen a billiard-table. 

“Come in and try a hand,” said his com- 
panion. 

Percy would gladly have excused himself, 
but with a show of alacrity followed Kingsley 
up a flight of broad steps into a brilliant room 
where a number of men were engaged at play. 

“Believe I won't play to-night—I’m rather 
tired,” said he, as they entered. 

“I suppose so,” replied Kingsley, throwing 
himself on a luxurious lounge. “Make your- 
self comfortable for awhile.” 

Following his example, Percy took a sofa, 
and in the course of an hour gathered some 
knowledge of the game. True, he heard some 
things said that sent the blood tingling to his 
brow; true, he observed that the players in- 
variably supplemented their game with a visit 
to the bar below; and he thought of his mother 
andof his Annie. Nevertheless, he determined 
that he would learn to play billiards. 

„Come in and have a drink,” said Kingsley, 
as they ran down the stairs. Only a glass of 
lager; it will make you sleep.” 

So Percy, yielding, found himself standing 
at the marble bar and drinking from a glass 
held in a richly-wreught receiver of silver a 
beverage which, to his untaught palate, was 
exceedingly offensive. 


It is better, certainly, if one has one’s own 
house and can afford to keep a billiard-room,” 
said Kingsley, wiping his mustache, as they 
left the saloon. “Then a fellow can choose 
his company. But, since we can’t have our 
private billiard-rooms, are we to be deprived of 
this manly and elegant pastime? Of course, 
the society at these public places isn’t just the 
thing, but what can a man do?” 


Percy thought of poor Tray, who was cruelly 
beaten for no other reason than being found in 
bad company, but said nothing. 

When he reached his room it was nearly 
midnight. Though very tired, he took up the 
paper, and looked again at the singular adver- 
tisement that had interested him before going 
out. It seemed to apply to him. He was a 
“ young man from the country, seeking employ- 
ment,” and he might get some very useful hints 
from the “ Old Man of the Moor.” If clergy- 
men went, as the advertisement implied, he 
might, surely. And he believed he would go. 

Next morning he rose late, and took break- 
fast in company with a very pretty young lady, 
who declared, with a bewitching smile, that 
since they sympathized in the matters of rising 
and breakfasting, they must be firm friends. Her 
hands were so small and white, her complexion 
so delicate, her waist so slender, and her hair 
so beautifully arranged in rolls and crimps 
and curls, that Percy regarded her with intense 
admiration, and mentally contrasted her with 
Annie Collins. It hardly need be said that his 
conclusions were very unfavorable to the sweet 
girl whose devoted heart was ever magnifying 
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his graces and accomplishments. Meantime, 
the young lady, whose name was Sybil Pearson, 
entertained him with her pretty chit-chat, and 
he lingered long over his coffee. At last, with 
some constraint, he said: 

Po you ever go to the theater? 

“I? Oh, yes! I never lose an oppor- 
tunity,” said she, with a look which meant, 
“try me, and see.” 

Have you seen the ‘Old Man of the Moor! * 

No; but I want—oh! ever so much, to see 
it!” 

“I would like—I mean, I intend to go. 
Would you—” 

“Go with you? Of course I would!” 

“ When shall we go?“ said he, animatedly. 

“T am engaged for to-night, and to-morrow 
evening and the next. I can go on Thurs- 
day.” 

Percy thanked her most gallantly, and as it 
was now half-past nine, excused himself, and 
went after the morning papers. Sitting in his 
little room, he ran over the columns of “ Help 
wanted,” and found two or three dozen adver- 
tisements which he decided to answer. Not 
having the slightest doubt that among them 
all he should find a situation, he concluded 
which places he would like the best, and 
started. But, everywhere he went, the answer 
was invariably to the effect that they were 
suited. 

And this morning, in late rising, prolonged 

breakfast, and tardy applications for work, was 
but a sample of many that followed. He was 
ever “too late” to obtain a position. Some 
“lucky fellow” was always “ahead” of him. 
He forgot his good old father’s maxim: “ The 
early bird catches the worm.” Indeed, he 
seemed altogether to have forgotten home and 
friends. He neglected writing, because he had 
no “good news.” He intended to write as 
soon as he procured a place; and so three 
weeks passed, and the lonely, anxious hearts 
of the aged parents were uncheered by tidings 
of the absent boy. 
- Meantime, he went with Miss Sybil to see 
“The Old Man of the Moor.” He was dazzled, 
bewildered, delighted, and proposed going 
again. But the young lady reminded him that 
there were many other theaters as fine as the 
Widegate, and many other plays as good as 
this, and that he had not yet scen them. So 
they went the round of the theaters together ; 
and at the end of a fortnight Percy found 
himself without money and without work. He 
stood at nightfall in his little room, considering 
what had best be done. To ask his father for 
assistance was out of the question. He knew 
that only by the most frugal and self-denying 
care the old man had provided him the fifty 
dollars with which he left home. He drew his 
watch from his pocket and looked at it. It 
was his father’s gift. 

“Tf I could sell or pawn it,” said he. 
do I want with an old silver watch ?” 

An hour later he stood at a pawnbroker’s 
counter. 

“What do you want?“ asked the Jew. 
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“Ten tollar! I say no! I give you tree 
tollar—no more. What you say!“ 

“Tsay no!” cried Percy, angrily. Then, on 
second thought, Well, give me three!“ 

But this was not enough, even for his im- 
mediate need. Under a desperate impulse 
he stepped into a drinking saloon, and mid- 
night found him at the gambling-table. Pretty 
Sybil Pearson had shuffled cards for him with 
her delicate, beautiful fingers, and had taught 
him to play. Under the tutelage of his temper- 
ance friend, the elegant Kingsley, he had 
learned to drink more than lager; but how and 
when to stop drinking had not been a part of 
his instructions. 

What need to tell more? You find his 
history repeated in that of thousands who 
throng our great cities, and end a short career 
of crime upon the gallows. 

The gray hairs of his aged parents were 
brought down in sorrow to the grave, and 
Annie Collins’ golden curls were covered with 
the fresh turf of spring-time. 
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TIMOTHY 0. HOWE, 


THERE is much fineness of organiza- 
tion evinced in this face. His tempera. 
ment is of a superior mental type, with 
an understratum of toughness and te- 
nacity which enables him to entertain 
vigorous and prolonged intellectual ef- 
forts. He is an apt man, iz. e., he quickly 
perceives the bearing and relation of any 
subject proposed for his consideration. 
He is active in thought and sudden in 
conviction, a good judge of character 
and motive, but not so ready in speech 
as in reflective suggestion. He is an ac- 
curate and direct speaker rather than a 
copious coiner of words. He is not in- 
clined to ring many changes on trite and 
commonplace expressions, but to speak 
with an unction, to the purpose, He is 
strongly impressed by appeals to his 
feelings, and has a deep sympathy for 
the oppressed or the suffering. He is an 
ambitious man, but not ardent in his 
aspirations, not disposed to avail himself 
of any anomalous or exceptionable aids to 
greatness. Being strongly impressed 
with the phases of life in its practical 
currents, contemplating his relations with 
others from an intellectual point of view, 
and being not over-hopeful, he is not im- 
pelled to inconsiderate attempts to secure 
popularity and power, but awaits his time 
and the development of the subject 
which engages his attention. He is a 
nervous man, withal, and has much need 
to bring about, by a careful diet anda 
composed mode of life, an improved 
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PORTRAIT OF TIMOTHY O. HOWE, M. C. 


physical condition—a better tone of 
health, if he would live long and enjoy. 
the little span which we call life. 

United States Senator Howe is one of the 
ablest men of Wisconsin, and one of the most 
influential men in the highest branch of our 
American parliament. His integrity, firmness, 
and foresight have given him great weight 
with the people. As Michael Angelo carveil 
his ewn character into beautiful symmetry 
while he was making images for the Pope of 
Rome, so Senator Howe has sculptured himself 
into shape by his uncompromising courage and 
his unyielding honesty. Hence he will stand 
fairer in the future than some who have been 
temporarily raised into power by favoritism, to 
be hurled to the dust again by that iconoclast 
the people. 

Mr. Howe is about fifty-two years of age, and 
more than half of his life has been spent in Wis- 
consin. He was born in Livermore, Oxford Co., 
Maine, Feb. 7th, 1816, and graduated from Bow- 
doin College. After studying law, he commenc- 
ed the practice of his profession at Readfield. 
In 1845 he removed to Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
where he practiced law in the leading courts, 
He was elected Circuit Judge in 1850, and re- 
signed the office in 1855. In 1861 the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature elected him to the U. S. Senate. 
Six years of service in the Senate Chamber has 
proved his devotion to the best interests of his 
constituents, and added vastly to his reputa- 
tion as a statesman of the highest order. He 
has many of the peculiar traits of character so 
marked in the lamented Lincoln. Like him, 
he is deliberate in forming his judgment, and 
firm in his convictions; and, like him, he is 
noted for his power of argumentation and 
clearness of vision. He seems to stand on a 
political Pisgah, which commands a view of 
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the promised land. He is rather 
slow of speech and unimpulsive, 
save at times when his earnest- 
ness kindles into enthusiasm, 
when he “ pours out all as plain 
as downright Shippen or as old 
Montaigne.” With a Western 
audience he has more power 
than some orators of greater pre- 
tension, because he speaks to the 
heart as well as to the ear and 
brain. His political life is a les- 
son of political virtue. He does 
not say one thing and do another. 
He does not make promises to 
the public which he does not re- 
deem in the council chamber of 
the state. He has a political con- 
science, hence his opponents 
honor him, and his friends never 
fail to trust him. He is to the 
State of Wisconsin what Mr. 
Lincoln was to the State of Ili- 
nois, and is known as the honest 
politician. While some would-be 
statesmen—like Penelope in her 
task with her lovers—unwind at 
night the web they wove during aue 
the day, he is always trust- 
worthy, and one knows where to find him, ; 
and how he will deport himself. There is not 
power enough in Congress to change his pur- - 
pose when his judgment and his conscience¢. 
have decided in favor of or against a great y 7 
national issue; and there certainly is not money 
enough in the treasury to purchase his vote. 
It is not overpraise to say that he is truly an 
honest, faithful, discreet representative of the 
vast constituency which delights to do him 
honor. Although he is wise rather than witty, 
profound rather than brilliant, reflective rather 
than impulsive, he does not permit his head to 
gain the mastery ofhis heart; hence he retains his 
hold on public favor. There are scores of men 
who have brains and culture, but they lack 
power over the masses, simply for the want 
of heart and a love of justice. They spill their 
spleen in paragraphs, and in private scandal, 
and in public speech, and are never so well 
pleased as when they can make some sHining 
mark the target of their pointless wit. Narrow 
minds are too often the victims of jealousy and 
suspicion, and their eyes are microscopes with 
which they magnify a mistake into an affront. 
With such persons you are an accepted ac- 
quaintance so long as you burn incense under 
their nostrils; but the moment you cease to 
worship the idol, like the cruel god of the 
heathen, it clasps you in a grasp that is in- 
tended to kill. Conceit is forever over-esti- 
mating its possessor and under-estimating every 
body else, and praise bestowed on a rival brings 
the venom to the tongue or the nib of the pen. 
Now it is refreshing to find a fair man, who 
faces every issue squarely, whose love of justico 
will not cause him to withhold what is due to 
an enemy even—whose mind is broad enough 
to grasp the great issues of the day, while 
he looks beyond the narrow neighborhood of 
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self-interest and farther than the boundary 
lines that embrace his constituency. 

About ten years ago Mr. Howe opposed the 
doctrine of State Rights, then ably advocated 
by Judge Smith, a native of South Carolina, 
but a resident of Milwaukee. The arguments 
pro and con. of these debatants were like the 
blows given by pugilists in a square, stand-up 
fight. They were hard hitters; and at the 
close of the contest not a few men of sound 
judgment concluded that it was a drawn battle. 

The following extracts from a spirited speech 
made in the U. S. Senate on the 10th of January, 
1866, will give the reader a taste of his style— 
and pay him well for his time. 

“Mr. President, when Paul stood there ‘in 
the midst of Mars' hill’ a needy, perhaps a 
rugged, missionary, and told the indolent, 
idolatrous, and luxurious Athenians that God 
had made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,’ do you be- 
lieve he was playing the demagogue or not? 
When the Congress of 1776 assembled in Inde- 
pendence Hall, representing a constituency 
few in numbers, poor in resources, strong only 
in their conviction of right, and announced 
to the world ‘that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men; and when the members 
of that Congress pledged their ‘lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor to maintain 
those assertions against the whole power of the 
British empire, do you really suppose they 
were talking for bunkum or not? And when 
the American people declared in their organic 
law that— 


‘This Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding’— 


do you think they actually meant that, or did 
they mean that the constitution and laws of 
each State should be the supreme law of the 
land, anything in the Constitution or laws of 
the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing? I have put these questions, because 
however generally we may assent to these 
propositions in our speech, there are scarcely 
three theses in the whole field of discussion 
more flatly denied practically than these three. 
We do very generally admit Paul to have been a 
minister ofthe true religion, and yet ifhe had pro- 
claimed in the Smithsonian Institute six years 
ago what he did in the Areopagus at Athens, he 
would have been driven outof the city. Wedo 
with our lips very generally assent to the doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence, and 
yet when the American auto-da-fe kindles its 
hottest fires, it is to roast some reckless Radical 
who dares to assert the political equality of 
men. We can not well deny that the Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land, because 
the Constitution says so, and we have sworn to 
support it; but practically we do seem to 
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treat it much as if every law was supreme but 
that. I can not now afford the time to defend 
the teachings of the Apostle, or the doctrines 
of the Declaration. But if it will not annoy 
the Senate, I would like to make a few remarks 
in vindication of the Constitution of the 
United States. In my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is time the American people adopted 
the Constitution. We have, indeed, been 
taking the tincture for nearly a century. I am 
sure it has done us great good. I believe now 
we should try the sublimate, and I am confi- 
dent it would cure the nation. Hitherto we 
have taken the Constitution in a solution of 
the spirit of States’ Rights. Let us now take 
it as it is sublimed and crystallized in the 
flames of the most gigantic war in history. 
The war, as we know, was designed to demon- 
strate that the will of each State was supreme, 
and that the United States must defer to it. 
Before the Constitution was adopted, such was 
the case precisely. The several States were 
sovereign, and for that very reason the Union 
formed between them was worthless. The 
Congress of the Confederation could enact laws, 
but as their laws were addressed to the States, 
and the States were sovereign, they would obey 
or not, as they pleased. 
“Said Mr. Sherman : 


»The complaints at present are not that the views of 
ess are nowise or unfaithful, but that their powers 
are Insufficient for the execution of their views.’ 


“ Said Mr. Randolph, of Virginia: 


t The true question is, whether we will adhere to the 
Federal plan or introduce the national plan. The insuf- 
ficiency of the former has been fully displayed by the trial 
already made.’ 


“The national plan was adopted. Thirteen 
weak and thriftless sovereignties were welded 
into one great and prosperous Republic. It 
was not the purpose of the Convention to 
destroy the State governments, but to change 
their character, to strip them of sovercignty 
and leave them no manner of authority to im- 
pede the execution of the national will. Hence 
it provides a national Legislature, to enact 
laws, not for the direction of States, but for 
the government of the people, whether within 
or without any of the States; a national Ex- 
ecutive, sworn to see those laws executed if 
they are constitutional, whether a State dislike 
them or not, and a national Judiciary, to de- 
termine whether they are constitutional or not. 
The President therefore aptly says in his 
late message that ‘the sovercignty of the State 
is the language of the Confederacy, and not 
the Constitution.’ But in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution there was a 
party opposed to depriving the States of their 
sovereign authority. And since the adoption 
of the Constitution, there has been a party in 
the country which has stoutly maintained that 
the States have not been deprived of their 
sovereignty. They insist that unless each 
State can defy the authority of the Government 
the rights of the States are in imminent peril. 
They forget that it was the existence of this 
very power of defiance which imperiled all 
the States under the Confederation. And, sir, 
there can be but little danger that the several 
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States will be despoiled of their rights by a 
Government constituted like that of the United 
States. The President rightly says that ‘the 
subjects that come unquestionably within its 
jurisdiction are so numerous that it must ever 
naturally refuse to be embarrassed by questions 
that lie beyond it.“ Mr. Madison urged this 
same consideration in support of the national 
plan in the constitutional Convention. Tomy 
mind, the States have another security against 
the encroachments of the national Government 
even more reliable than this. Itliesin the fact 
that the people who compose the several States 
make the Government of the United States. 
It is not much to be apprehended that the 
creature will devour the Creator. But the 
State Rights party resemble a congregation of 
dervishes dancing before an idol their own 
hands have created, and frantically imploring 
it not to destroy them. And the Government 
often seems almost as nervous as that party. 
Like the elephant with its owner under its 
belly, the Government often seems so conscious 
of its own weight as to be afraid to move 
for fear it will crush its proprietor. Lot the 
Government move. It will not destroy the 
States unless it betrays them. When true to 
its office it is but the voice of the States. Is 


‘there danger that the voice will slay the 


speaker? 
“Mr. Madison declared in the Constitu- 
tional Convention— 


‘That in the first place there was less danger of en- 
croachment from the General Government than from the 
State governments; and, in the second place, that the 
mischiefs from encroachments would he less fatal if made 
by the former than if made by the latter.’ 


“ Who that has lived during the last fifteen 
years will deny the correctness of that esti- 
mate? Yet,in spite of the terrible admonitions 
we have received against the liability to State 
encroachments, and of the disastrous conse- 
quences resulting therefrom, there are those 
among us still who talk rapturously of the 
priceless value of the States to the nation, 
who persist in estimating its grandeur by the 
number of States subject to its sway, and who 
dwell upon the idea of their ‘ indestructibility’ 
with something of that fond and reverent air 
with which we speak of the immortality of the 


soul. 
* * * * * * * 


“ But the flag! We are pointed to the flag 
of the Union; we are impressively told that it 
bears thirty-six stars, and that it declares, in 
more than words of living light, there are 
thirty-six States still in the Union; and my 
colleague asked the other day, with much 
emphasis and fervor, if that was a truth, ora 
‘hypocritical, flaunting lie.“ Nay, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the stars do not lie; only my colleague, 
I think, fails to read them aright. If they as- 
serted what my colleague seems to think they 
do, they would not téll the truth. But, in fact, 
they make no such assertion. Sir, it was a law 
of my father’s household that the name of 
every child born to him should be inscribed 
upon a certain page in the family Bible. It 
was not provided that when death removed 
one from the circle the name should be erased 
from the record. And so it happened that the 
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Book, which is still extant, bears to-day the 
names of eight brothers and sisters. But I 
know, sir, I know full well, that only four of 
us are now living. So Congress enacted in 
April, 1818, that upon the national flag there 
should be ‘ twenty stars, white in a blue field,’ 
and ‘ that on the admission of every new State 
into the Union, one star be added to the union 
of the flag.’ 
* * * * * * * 

“I am not clamoring for scaffolds or prisons, 
or penalties, or forfeitures for the authors of 
these crimes. Fling them pardons if you 
choose. If repentance will not come in quest 
of pardon, send pardon in search of repentance. 
Give to the rebels life, and civil rights, and 
political privileges; give them offices and 
honors if you must; build altars to them, if you 
will, but, for God’s sake, do not sacrifice men 
on those altars any longer.” 

Senator Howe is upward of six feet high, 
not of stout build, and his shoulders have the 
literary stoop. He has light-brown hair, light- 
blue eyes, and a fair complexion. His head 
and face bear the stamp of thought and culture. 
The forehead is high and broad, and the 
smoothly-shaved face shows features indicating 
refinement and earnestness of purpose. 


— 2 — 
SPIRITUALITY IN HUMAN PROGRESS. 


TE sacred historian tells us God created 
man in his own image.” He doubtless in- 
tends to inform us that his Creator supplied 
him with powers and capacities approaching 
the divine; endowed him with a portion of 
his own intelligence, and gave him dominion 
over the earth, which he had fitted for his 
abode. The narrator closes the story of the 
creation with these words: And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good.” We understand from this 
account that man left the hands of his Creator 
a perfect being, in the same sense as we say a 
perfect child, possessing all the faculties of 
man at maturity, but as yet untried, with those 
capacities capable of great development which 
would expand and enlarge in proportion as 
they were called into action. That man had 
an imperfect knowledge of God at that time is 
fully proved by the story of the fall. That 
neither the omniscience nor omnipresence of 
the Deity were fully recognized by Adam or 
Eve, is shown in thcir attempt to hide them- 
selves from the all-sceing eye of God, and in 
their endeavors to excuse themselves for their 
disobedience. It is evident in the account of 
the death of Abel, that Cain was ignorant, 
whether willfully or not we will not now dis- 
cuss, of his own nature, as well as ignorant of 
the character of that God he assumed to wor- 
ship in his own way. 

The powers of man which first scem to 
have been acted upon were his lower or ani- 
mal passions ; these operating alone without the 
guidance of the higher faculties. Hence evil 
gained the ascendancy, and so vile and wicked 
did man become, that the sacred historian 
uses these remarkable words: “ It repented the 
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Lord that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved Him at His heart.“ One character 
stands out in bold relief at this period, one 
who had cultivated his spiritual nature, held 
communion with his Maker, and kept himself 
free from the vices and enormities of those 
around him. This man, one step higher in the 
progress of mankind than Adam, God chose 
to perpetuate the human race, and swept off 
the earth with a flood all the other descendants 
of our first parents, and with them all the evil 
that had accumulated since their creation. 

The next character worthy of note in the 
history of man was Abraham, whose faith in 
God was remarkably exercised, and this 
faith God honored by distinguishing him from 
all mankind, and constituting him the head of 
a people who are yet a distinct race in the 
earth. 

In looking over the history of Egypt, with 
whose records the descendants of Abraham 
were for a time identified, we see evidences of 
a high state of civilization, a rapid progress in 
the development of mind. We believe Egypt 
reached the highest civilization at which man 
can arrive without the development and cul- 
tivation of his spiritual nature. Ancient 
Greece and Rome, in their boasted superiority 
of civilization, can claim no precedence over 
Egypt in the days of her greatest prosperity. 
But this civilization extended no farther than 
the higher or wealthier classes; the masses of 
the people were ignorant and degraded, and gov- 
erned by brute force. We are told by one his- 
torian, “ The lower classes found their superiors 
severe task-masters, who punished them, when 
found delinquent, with a stick;” and we are 
all familiar with the degradation of the Israel- 
ites when reduced to a state of bondage by the 
Egyptians, the cruel laws imposed upon them, 
and the sufferings they endured. Yet amid 
all these persecutions, enslaved by an idolatrous 
people, they preserved the knowledge of their 
great Creator. 

The faith of the mother of Moses, we have 
often thought, reached almost to sublimity 
when she so skillfully evaded one of their in- 
human decrees, by placing her beloved child 
on the river’s brink, and setting his sister to 
watch what should become of him. Did her 
strong faith afford her a glimpse into futurity 
and reveal to her the strange events in which 
her son should figure? This faith transmitted 
to her child developed with his growth, and 
assisted by the learning of the Egyptians, 
marks him a wonderful character in that early 
age. Commissioned by God, Moses established 
a government, of which God himself was the 
head. The worship of the one great Creator 
was the basis of the national freedom and 
prosperity of this peculiar people. In propor- 
tion as they acknowledged God, depended upon 
Him, and worshiped Him, would happiness and 
prosperity attend them. Idolatry would bring 
down the divine displeasure upon them, and 
severe punishment was ever the result of their 
departure from God. Moses enacted laws so 
wise and judicious that they are now the basis 
of the laws of all civilized countries. While 
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all other nations upon the earth fell into idol- 
atry, this singular people alone preserved the 
knowledge of God. Their spirituality was 
kept alive and cultivated; consequently we 
find among them marked characters whose 
strong faith pierced the vail of futurity and 
foretold the most remarkable events in the 
world’s history. 

In tracing the progress of mankind from the 
timc of Moses down to the advent of Christ, 
we find that instead of progression there has 
been a retrograde movement. The Jews had 
corrupted the law of God and made it of none 
effect by their traditions; and were now re- 
duced to the condition of a Roman province. 
That Saviour, whose coming, their teachers 
had prophesied, and of whom their forms and 
ceremonies were but types and shadows, they 
rejected and put to death; thus filling up the 
measure of their iniquities and calling down 
upon them the fulfillment of those prophecies 
contained in the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy. 
We think if we were inclined to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the Bible, that chapter alone, with 
its literal fulfillment, would set our doubts for- 
ever at rest. The civilization of the pagan 
world did not equal that of Egypt in the days 
of her greatest prosperity, and we must come to 
the inevitable conclusion that mankind can not 
of themselves make much advancement; they 
must be influenced by a Power above and be- 
yond themselves, to arrive at anything like per- 
fection. The historian says of the age of Au- 
gustus, in whose reign Christ was born: The 
modes of artificial luxury prevalent in this age 
of the world were destructive to general bap- 
piness. No resources, no incomes were ade- 
quate to the demands made by the indulgence 
of such tastes and propensities. The suffer- 
ings of the mass of the people must have been 
excessive, in order to supply the more elevated 
classes with the means of their enormous lux- 
ury. So far as the Roman modes of living were 


introduced into Judea, and the people were 


infected by them, the evils above adverted to 
were felt in their full force. Plenty and want, 
power and oppression, violence and unresist- 
ing submission, side by side, present but a sad 
picture to the eye of benevolence. Such was 
the condition of Judea, and, more or less, of 
the Roman world, when our Saviour appeared 
among men. His doctrines and his religion 
were necded, at such a period, to save the 
world from the most frightful miseries.” 

In Luke iv. 16-21, we read: “ And He came 
to Nazareth, where He had been brought up; 
and, as His custom was, He went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath-day, and stood up 
for to read. And there was delivered unto 
Him the book of the prophct Esaias. And 
when He had opened the book, He found the 
place where it was written: The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord. And He closed the book, and He 
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gave it again to the minister, and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him. And He be- 
gan to say unto them, This day is this scrip- 
ture fufilled in your ears.” 

We, of this age, can have but a faint idea of 
the effect of such an announcement. That 
this man coming from the common ranks, the 
son of a poor mechanic, should presume to 
teach, was incredible. That the poor, whose 
sole object in life seems to have been to min- 
ister to the demands of the rich, should have 
rights and privileges, and that His mission, if he 
had one, was especially to that oppressed, down- 
trodden class, was unheard of, and past all be- 
lief. That a doctrine whose tendency would 
be to subvert the prevailing order of things 
should be vehemently opposed by those who 
enjoyed their enormous luxuries at the ex- 
pense of the suffering poor, can not surprise us. 
It might naturally be expected that the com- 
mon people would hear Him gladly,hang on His 
words, and follow Him in great crowds, and 
we are informed that such was the case. But 
He not only gave them words of consolation, 
He also ministered to their necessities and re- 
moved their physical ills. He chose his dis- 
ciples from among the poor and ignorant, and 
sent them to promulgate His doctrines through 
the world. These unlettered men, men from 
the degraded mass of the people, spoke with 
irresistible power and eloquence the teachings 
of their Master. The higher classes listened 
with astonishment to the weighty arguments 
which these ignorant men brought forward 
in support of their principles. The masses 
listened with joy and gladness to new truths 
which were proclaimed by men of their own 
station in life, and which were calculated to 
ameliorate their sufferings and relieve them of 
the wants and oppression under which they 
labored. 

We learn from the words of Jesus that He 
could not complete His mission, while on earth, 
because mankind were not sufficiently advanc- 
ed to appreciate His teachings. Light has been 
gradually opening up to us the fact, that the 
religion of Jesus was not only designed to 
teach us how to die, and to look forward to 
immortal happiness, but while this is true, it 
was also designed to teach us how to live, and 
how to secure the greatest amount of happiness 
while on earth. 

We of this age are only just beginning to 
appreciate the sublime truths of the Gospel; 
we are only just beginning to perceive that the 
joys of earth were not intended alone for one 
class, and the sorrows of earth for another; that 
Jesus did not take upon himself the burden of 
poverty toshow His sympathy for the suffering 
of earth, and for that alone, but He identi- 
fied himself with that class, to show to the 
world when His doctrines should be fully un- 
derstood, that no man or class of men should 
take the precedence over another, but that all 
should share alike in the blessings of earth, 
in the rights and privileges, the pleasures and 
joys, of a common humanity. 

In looking over the history of all nations 
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since nations were first formed, we find that 
just as soon as luxury crept in, the seeds of de- 
cay were sown; they gencrated, and grew, and 
produced their legitimate fruite—the over- 
throw of those nations; but this result was 
not, as we have been taught to believe, in con- 
sequence of the effeminate, enervating, moral- 
destroying effects of luxury, but because these 
blessings were confined to the few, and were 
wrung out of the flesh, blood, and nerves of the 
masses, and because the more riches, the more 
means of happiness, the more of the blessings 
of this life the few enjoyed, the more de- 
graded, debased, and impoverished, did the 
masses become. Our own country has been 
no exception. Slavery was the sin of this 
nation, and its baneful effects were felt by 
all. The idea was gaining ground every year, 
that capital — wealth — alone was honorable, 
and labor degrading and dishonorable. The 
poor whites of the South had imbibed the 
sentiment, until they imagined that to live in 
ignorance and poverty was far better than to 
improve their condition by the labor of their 
hands. This idea and its effects were felt at 
the North. Men both in the political and 
financia] spheres resorted to every possible 
means, honorable and dishonorable, to gain 
riches in order to place themselves above the 
necessity of labor, until the foundations of our 
government began to totter, and the overthrow 
of the nation seemed inevitable; but there was 
yet enough saving power in the people to keep 
it from destruction. It is yet fresh in our minds 
how eagerly the men of the North rushed to 
the rescue of the nation, when its overthrow 
was threatened by the South. They fought 
well and bravely to crush the rebellion. As 
the struggle went on, a ray of light dawned 
upon their minds, and showed them that they 
were fighting for a principle, and the contest 
became more earnest and deadly. On those 
battle-fields, in deadly array against each other, 
stood not only slavery and freedom, but a 
wider, broader, deeper antagonism—an antag- 
onism, now that the rebellion is fought out to the 
bitter end, which is felt and acknowledged not 
only by our own people, but also by all civil- 
ized nations. The principle involved was: 
Shall capital or labor rule? and the final issue 
of this question was decided on the battle-fields 
of the South. We may not all be willing to ad- 
mit this, but it is nevertheless true. Americans 
may well pride themselves on their public 
schools, for it is to the educated, intelligent, 
working classes they owe the safety of the 
nation. 


The eyes of the whole world are upon us, 
they are looking to us for the last great reform 
necessary to the perfection of the human race, 
a reform which shall preclude any man, or class 
of men, from living in idleness and sin upon the 
ill-paid labor of another—a reform in which each 
man shall furnish his quota of hands or brains 
for the benefit of the whole—a reform which 
shall give to all classes the means of enjoying 
perfect happiness, physical, intellectual, social, 
moral, spiritual. We believe this country 
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has been chosen as the theater of this great 
work, because she has taken the initiatory in all 
reforms calculated to advance mankind, since 
she became a nation; and because she has not 
to suffer punishment at the hands of the Al- 
mighty for the persecution of the “chosen 
people,” the Jews. She has not, in common 
with other nations, been guilty of the base in- 
gratitude of harassing and torturing a people 
who, amid the gross idolatry of all other na- 
tions, alone preserved to the world the knowl- 
edge of God. 

We have fallen upon a time when men, aye, 
and women too, are permitted to think their 
own thoughts, speak their own opinions, and 
act in accordance with their own sentiments, 
without endangering their social relations, their 
lives, or their liberties. We have fallen upon 
a time when Truth will assert herself—when 
she will no longer consent to remain in- 
active, and lie buried under the dust and cob- 
webs with which ignorance, prejudice and 
precedent had covered her. She utters her 
stern mandates, and calls us to aid her in bat- 
tling with error. Hear her, as she proclaims: 
“I am now on the eve of another irrepressible 
conflict,’ not a sanguinary one of swords, and 
musketry and cannon-balls, but a conflict of 
mind, a war of ideas. The next great issue in 
which I am about to engage is the conflict of 
Labor and Capital. Already my signs are 
abroad in the earth. These upheavings of the 
working classes, these trades-unions, laboring- 
men's associations, strikes, the agitation of the 
eight-hour system, portend the coming strug- 
gle, and I call upon all my followers to repair 
to my standard.” 

We believe we are approaching the time of 
which it is written, “ Wisdom and knowledge 
shall be the stability of thy times, and strength 
of thy salvation. And the inhabitants shall 
not say, I am sick. They shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” 

Look over the last century, and note the in- 
crease of knowledge. We have made fire and 
water do our bidding, and cause them to trans- 
port us and our merchandise from one end of 
the earth to another. We have brought the 
lightning from the skies, bound it in chains, 
made it our slave, and sent it over the mount- 
ain and under the ocean, to carry messages of 
hope, and love, and life to some, of fear, and 
hate, and death to others. We have become 
more acquainted with our own natures. We 
have progressed in phrenology, physiology, and 
hygiene. We understand better the cause and 
cure of disease ; though we have much to learn 
in that respect yet. e believe it was noticed 
during the late war, that heavy rains followed 
large battles, Did not some of our scientific 
men make a note of it? And who will ven- 
ture to say that we shall not yet be able to 
control the clouds and the statc of the atmos- 
phere? and pestilence and famine become 
memories of the past? Weseem to be fast ap- 
proaching the time, with our anesthetics, 
when there shall be no more pain. Another 
sign of the times is the effort the laboring 
classes are making to obtain their share of the 
blessings of this life, the rights and privileges 
of human beings, of which they have always 
and in all countries been deprived, and to 
secure which seems to have been part of the 
mission of Jesus. HOPE. 
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MRS. J. C. CROLY (“ JENNIE JUNE”). 


Tur name of Jennie June has been 
familiar with the public for the past ten 
years, and it is our pleasure to present 
the JorRNAL readers with a brief sketch 
of her character which purports to be 
her likeness.” Of her temperament, it 
may be stated that her complexion is 
fair, the hair a light auburn, the eyes 
blue, the skin soft and fine, with a peachy 
hue, and the whole expression lively and 
animated. In the new nomenclature it 
would be called the Mental-Vital Tem- 
perament; in the old, Nervous-Sanguine, 
but there is enough of the Motive to ally 
her spirited action with much endurance. 

The mind of such an organization 
works without friction; it is supple, 
racy, flexible, and available; indeed, the 
spiritual predominates, and she is most 
susceptible to impression. There is noth- 
ing dull or opaque in her composition; 
all is clear and transparent. 

Phrenologically, she is blest with large 
Hope, large Conscientiousness, Ideality, 
and Sublimity. Intellectually, there is 
nothing wanting. She is a great ob- 
server, a good thinker, quick to perceive, 
clear and correct in her inferences, and 
of good taste. She has both originality 
and imitation; conforms readily to cir- 
cumstances, adapts herself to all condi- 
tions, and retains her own individual 
identity. She acquires knowledge rap- 
idly and communicates it freely. Her 
sympathies and her affections are strong. 
Her moral character centers in Conscien- 
tiousness, Hope, Benevolence, and Spirit- 
uality ; there is less meekness than truth, 
Sincerity, and sympathy. 

Socially, all the organs are fully devel- 
oped. She is a devoted friend, with 
strong attachments to home, children, 
pets, etc.; and has all the qualities to 
make a good wife and mother. 

She accepts thankfully whatever the 
fates or circumstances bestow, and in 
prosperity or adversity would make the 
most of her joys and least of her sorrows. 
With her moral or religious nature, she 
would accept Christianity, conform to its 


* We very much regret the imperfection of our portrait. 
It is true in general outline, but far from representing the 
genial, joyous, sunny face of the original. In this there 
is something more angular and severe than is true in na- 
ture. The fault is partly in the drawing and partly in 
the engraving. We beg the lady's pardon for presenting 
her in a garb so unsatisfactory to ourselves, but time 
would not permit us to re-engrave before going to press. 
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requirements; but she could not fold her 
hands and sit passively, but must take 
an active part in the world’s progress, 
doing with her might whatever she finds 
to do. Such a spirit could never be held 
in bonds, but would assert her rights in 
useful acts. 

We append the following brief state- 
ment as an evidence of the industry of 
this wide-awake and spirited lady. 


Mrs. J. C. CROLY, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Leicestershire, England, but came 
to this country when quite a child. Her fami- 
ly name was Cunningham, and her father, 
who was strongly interested and prominently 
connected with the Unitarian, Temperance, 
and Free School movements, all equally un- 
popular with the rich and powerful, suffered 
so much from persecution as to induce him to 
come to America, and subsequently remove 
his family here. 

Mrs. Croly, the youngest of four children, 
had her educational opportunities much cur- 
tailed by the later struggles and vicissitudes 
of her father's family, and she may claim to 
be almost wholly self-taught. Worthily seeking 
to maintain herself, she taught school during 
the day, and not unfrequently had to study 
closely after school hours the lessons of her 
older and advanced scholars, in order to be 
prepared to answer their questions and ex- 
plain away their difficulties. 

Her carly literary experience was in corre- 
spondence, for which she showed unusual apt- 
itude. She became locally famous for re- 
markable powers of description and charac- 
terization, but did not appear publicly as u 
writer until after her marriage, when she com- 
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menced an engagement on the 
New York Dispatch, which was 
shortly transferred to the Sunday 
Times, and extended to other pa- 
pers and periodicals, including the 
old Democratic Review, Leslie s and 
Graham's Magazines, the New Or- 
leans Delia, and the Richmond 
Enquirer. To the last two she was 
the regular New York correspond- 
ent. Editorials, reviews, nothing 
came amiss from ber pen; but she 
soon developed a specialty for do- 
mestic matters and fashions, and in 
a short time became the fashion 
correspondent of the leading pa- 
pers in nearly all the large cities 
of the Union. i 


In the beginning of 1859 she ac- 
companied lier husband to the 
West, and acted as assistant editor 
in the conduct of a daily paper 
Here she displayed her usual ver- 
satility, writing editorials, reports, 
or domestic articles on dress, social 
topics, and fashions, with equal 
facility; and becoming well and 
favorably known all through the 
West for her varied accomplish- 
ments, and graceful, yet vigorous style of com- 
position. Her reputation led her to receive 
frequent invitations to lecture, but she has 
always declined appearing in public. 

On her return to New York, she resumed 
her position on the Sunday Times and Leslie» 
Magazine, fulfilling for the former paper the 
office of musical and dramatic critic, writing 
editorials, besides conducting her own specia: 
department, which made her nom de plume a 
household word throughout the entire coun- 
try. 

At this time she published a book, “ Talks 
on Woman’s Topics,” which has had a very 
extensive sale; and subsequently “ The Young 
Housekeeper,” the title of which, however, 
was changed by the publishers to “ Jennie 
June’s American Cookery Cook;” and which 
has achieved great popularity. She was for a 
long time a regular contributor to the Round 
Table, to the Home Weekly, of Philadelphia, and 
has occupied an editorial position on Demo- 
rest’s Illustrated Monthly since its commence- 
ment. 

She is the regular fashion contributor to the 
New York Daily Times, the New York World, 


and the fashion correspondent of influential 
journals all over the United States. As her 
articles are very generally copied, it is estima- 
ted that her fashion gossip alone must have 
over a million of readers every month. 

Mrs. Croly is the unacknowledged author 
of thousands of paragraphs which are floating 
through the press of the country. She is no- 
ted for grace of style, surprising industry, and 
inexhaustible variety. She moreover faithfully 
performs all the duties of a wife, mother, and 
head of a household, and at the same time 
accomplishes an amount of literary work of 
which very few men are capable. She has 
two children living, one between seven and 
eight years old, the other a baby—both girls. 
The grief of her life was losing her boy, a 
beautiful child, at the close of his first year. 
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SEEING, NOT BELISVING. 


“ SEEING is believing,” says the old adage. 
“Seeing is deceiving,” say we, and we will 
prove it. Let us put our eyes in the witness- 
box and ascertain if they always tell us the 
truth, and the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

Is the moon nearly full to-night? If it is, 
look out carly toward the east, and see it rising, 
ruddy and round, and as large as a dinner 
platter. Take particular note of its size, and 
impress it upon your mind, so that you can 
carry it in your “ mind’s eye” for a few hours. 
Look out again when these few hours have 

passed. Toward the south there shines the 
moon bright and silvery, but how much smaller 
than it was before! No longer as big as a 
dinner platter, its size has dwindled down to 
that of a cheese plate. Surely, says a knowing 
one, the moon must be nearer to us when on 
the horizon than when high up in the sky, or 
else it is somchow magnified by the thick at- 
mosphere through which, when it is low down, 
we look at it.“ No such thing. Astronomers, 
with their delicate instruments, have repeatedly 
measured the diameter of the moon when it 
has appeared so large at rising, and again when 
it has seemingly got smaller, but they have 
never found any difference in the actual dimen- 
sions; and so it has been concluded that the 
enlargement is only apparent, that it exists 
enly in our eyes and our senses, and is there- 
fore nothing more or less than an optical 
illusion. 


Fie. 1. 


Here (fig. 1) are two parts or segments of a 
ring placed one above the other. Which is 
the larger of the two? Unanimously voted 
that it is the bottom one. Measure them, and 
you shall find that, if there be any difference 
at all, the bottom one is the smaller. Here the 
eye has again deceived you, having been itself 
deceived by the direction of the boundary lines 
of the segments. 


SSS 
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Fig. 2 


In the above diagram (fig. 2) we have drawn 
a number of zigzag lines with four straight 
lines running across them. We want you, 
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curious reader, to decide by your eyes alone 
whether the horizontal lines are parallel to one 
another. From the evidence of your eyes 
alone you can have no hesitation in saying 
that they are not so. But just take a parallel 
ruler, or measure the distances between the 
lines at each end, and you will find that they 
are perfectly equidistant in all parts of their 


length, and are therefore strictly parallel. The 
fact is, your eye has been a bad witness, biased | 


by the zigzag lines. 


Fro. 3. 


In fig. 8 we have two horizontal lines, that 
you may call the section of a board if you 
like, and an inclined line, that you may simi- 
larly call a wire, coming out from the top. Now, 
suppose you thrust that wire through the board 
in the direction in which it now lies, where 

- will it come out ?—where we have drawn the 
continuous line, or where we have drawn the 
dotted line? We hear you say, “Upon the 
continuous line, to be sure.“ No it won't; it 
will run in the direction of the dotted line, as 
you may see if you will lay the straight edge 
of a sheet of paper along it. 

Can you divide a straight line into two equal 
parts, or judge which is the middle of a straight 
line? Try. Draw a number of lines of various 
lengths, and running in various directions, on 
a sheet of paper. Mark on each the point 
which you consider to be the center of it, of 
course estimating by the eye alone. Then 
measure your work, and you will find that 
while you have seldom hit the true middle, 
vou will have nearly always gone on the same 
side of it. Some eyes invariably err by making 
the right side of the line too long, and others 
invariably make it too short. We have just 
tried our own case, and find that we always 
do the latter; in every one of a number of lines, 
without a single exception, we have put the 
middle point, or what we thought to be such, 
too much to the right. If you mark a number 
of points or divisions along one part of a 

tet A y R- 
C A B 
Fra. 4. 


straight line, as we have done in fig. 4, and 
then try and judge the center of the whole 
line, you will always make the divided portion 
too short. You will naturally say that the 
point A, in our figure, is the middle of the line, 
BC; but measure the two portions of the line, 
and you will find A B considerably longer than 
A C. From this you will learn that every 
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space divided or cut up by crossing lines looks 
larger than it really is. Here is a striking 
example of this. In fig. 5 are two sets of 


B A 
Fro. 5. 


parallel lines, one set, marked A, horizontal, 
the other, marked B, perpendicular. A looks 
higher than B, and B looks broader than A; 
yet the heights and breadths are perfectly equal, 

both sets being inscribed in perten squares of 
exactly the same size. 

Is it not evident, then, from these few cross- 
questions put to our eyes, that those organs do 
not always tell us the truth? And if they do 
tell the truth, obviously they can not tell the 
“whole truth; and from the foregoing illus- 
trations, it is quite clear that they sometimes 
tell us “something but the truth;” and are 
therefore witnesses not entirely to be relied on. 

Do you know that there is a worse fault than 
this delusive power in your eyes? that you are 
partially blind in eacheye? Youdon’t? Then 
we will show you that youare. We will prove 
to you that there is a small region of the retina 
ef your eye, cach cye, that is absolutely blind. 
Happily it is a very small region, and hence 
never causes us any inconvenience; but it 
exists in every eye, nevertheless, and this is 
how you may know it. Place two small but 
conspicuous objects—say two wafers or coins— 
upon a table in front of you, and about three 
inches apart. Close the left eye, and plact the 
right eye about twelve inches straight over the 
left-hand wafer, keeping the direction in which 
the wafers lie parallel to the line of the eyes. 
Look steadfastly at the left-hand wafer, and 
the right-hand one will disappear completely; 
if it does not, it will be because the eye is not 
exactly in the right position, but this position 
will be found, and the wafer will vanish by 
moving the head a very little up or down. 

The reason of the disappearance is, that the 
image of the vanishing wafer falls upon 8 point 
in the retina where all the minute nerves of 
that organ converge and pass out of the eye- 
ball to go to the brain. The left eye may be 
tried in a similar manner, by bringing it over 
the right-hand wafer and closing the right eye. 

If you will take two small circular disks of 
paper, one black and the other white, of exactly 
equal size, and Jay the white one on a black 
ground, and the black one on a white ground, 
and place them in a strong light, you will see 
the white disk larger than its black partner. 
This is because a bright image falling upon the 
retina spreads its light, or excites the nerves of 
the eye, to a short distance around the natural 
boundary of the image, somewhat as a spot of 
ink let fall upon a piece of blotting-paper 
spreads itself upon the absorbing surface. 
Philosophers have given the high-sounding 
name trradiation to this ocular phenomenon. 
For our present little purpose it is sufficient for 
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us to know it by its effects, and to bear in mind 
that our eyes sometimes deccive us by making 
very bright objects look larger than they really 
are. 

Then there are several illusions, out of which 
no small amusement may be got, depending 
upon the power the eye possesses of retaining 
for an instant the image of anything it sees. 
If the eye sees objects pass before it ata greater 
rate than eight a second, it runs one thing into 
another, and thus produces a continuous string 
of objects. You know, when you light a stick, 
and wave it in the air, you see not the spark 
at the end, but a line of light—a succession of 
sparks joined together, in fact. Amusing toys 
may be, and are, based on this phenomenon. 
Take a disk of card, and so fasten pieces of 
atring to two opposite edges of it that you can 
make the card spin round by twisting the 
strings between your fingers and thumbs. Now 
draw on one side of the card a bird-cage, and 
on the other sidea bird. Set the card spinning, 
and you will see the bird in the cage. You may 
make an infinite variety of such toys when 
once you have recognized the principle upon 
which they depend.—Once a Week. 


On Phnsiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
ebould gnide us ia all our lu vestigatlons of the various phenomena of 
life.—Onbawis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. — Hosea fv. 6. 


FASHIONABLE INVALIDISM. 


[Ir pleases us to see copied in so sensible 
and popular a religious paper as the Christian 
Advocate of this city, such a stirring and cutting 
appeal, by a well-known writer, on the subject 
of health, and the means to acquire it. We 
have been saying similar things for thirty years, 
and rejoice to see religious papers doing so good 
a service for the bodies of men as a means of 
the more effectually reaching their souls.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 

I hope to live to see the time when it will be 
considered a disgrace to be sick; when people 
with flat chests and stooping shoulders will 
creep round the back way, like other violaters 
of known laws. Those who inherit sickly con- 
stitutions have my sincerest pity. I only re- 
quest one favor of them, that they cease per- 
petuating themselves till they are physically 
on a sound basis. But a woman who laces so 
tightly that she breathes only by a rare acci- 
dent; who vibrates constantly between the 
confectioner’s shop and the dentist's office; who 
has ball robes and jewels in plenty, but who 
owns neither an umbrella, nor a water-proof 
cloak, nor a pair of thick boots; who lies in 
bed till noon, never exercises, and complains 
of “ total want of appetite,” save for pastry and 
pickles; she is simply a disgusting nuisance. 
Sentiment is all very nice; but, were I a man, 
I would beware of a woman who couldn't 
eat.” Why don't she take care of herself? 
Why don’t she take a nice little bit of beef- 
steak for her breakfast, and a nice walk—not 
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ride after it? Why don’t she stop munching 
sweet stuffs between meals? Why don’t she 
go to bed at a decent time, and lead a clean, 
healthy life? The doctors and confectioners 
have ridden in their carriages long enough; let 
the butchers and shoemakers take a turn at it. 
A man or woman who “can’t eat” is never 
sound on any question. It is wasting breath 
to converse with them. They take hold of 
everything by the wrong handle. Of course it 
makes them very mad to whisper, pityingly, 
“ dyspepsia” when they advance some distorted 
opinion; but I always do it. They are not 
going to muddle my brain with their theories, 
because their internal works are in a state of 
physical disorganization. Let them go into a 
lunatic asylum and be properly treated till they 
can learn how they are put together, and how 
to manage themselves sensibly. 

How I rejoice in a man or woman with a 
chest; who can look the sun in the eye, and 
step off as if they had not wooden legs. It is 
a rare sight. If a woman now has an errand 
round the corner she must have a carriage to 
go there; and the men, more dead than alive, 
so lethargic are they with constant smoking, 
creep into cars and omnibuses, and curl up in 
a corner, dreading nothing so much as a little 
wholesome exertion. The more “ tired” they 
are, the more diligently they smoke; like the 
women who drink tea perpetually, “to keep 
them up.” 

Keep them up! Heavens! I am fifty-five, 
and I feel half the time as if I were just made. 
To be sure, I was born in Maine, where the 
timber and the human race last; but I don't 
eat pastry, nor candy, nor ice-cream. I don’t 
drink tea—bah! I walk, not ride. I own stout 
boots, and pretty ones, too! I have a water- 
proof cloak, and no diamonds. I like a nice 
bit of beefsteak, and anybody else who wants 
it may eat pap. I go to bed at ten and get up 
at six. I dash out in the rain, because it feels 
good on my face. I don’t care for my clothes, 
but I will be well; and after I am buried, I 
warn you, don’t let any fresh air or sunlight 
down on my coffin, if you don’t want me to 
get up.— Fanny Fern in Ledger. 
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FREEZING THE BRAIN.—The great discovery 
that the brain of a living animal could be 
frozen, and afterward could recover, was made 
by Dr. James Arnott, who solidified the brain 
of a pigeon by exposing it to a freezing mix- 
ture. Here research stopped, because with an 
ordinary freezing mixture it was not possible 
to act on individual parts of the organ ; but the 
importance of the discovery is not the less on 
that account. It was a marvelous revealing. 
Think what it was! Here was a living organ 
of mind, a center of power, of all guiding pow- 
er, of all volition. It took in every motion of 
the universe to which it was exposed. It took 
in light, and form, and color by the eye; it 
took in sound by the ear; sensation and sub- 
stance by the touch; odor by the nostril; and 
taste by the mouth ; it gave out in return or re. 
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sponse animal motion, expression—all else that 
demonstrates a living animal. With it the ani- 
mal was an animal; without it the animal was 
turned into a mere vegetable. And this organ, 
the very center and soul of the organism, was, 
by mere physical experiment, for a time made 
dead—all its powers ice-bound. And this or- 
gan again set free, received its functions back 
again, and, as we know now by further obser- 
vation, its functions unimpaired. Surely this 
was the discovery of a new world.—Dr. Rich- 
ardson, FV. R. S., in Popular Science Review. 

[We know men who heat their brains boiling 
hot by the use of alcoholic liquors, spices, etc., 
but we prefer a compromise between the ex- 
tremes of freezing and boiling. It may be pos- 
sible to freeze the brain of a warm-blooded an- 
imal like a pigeon—though it seems improb- 
able. A friend of ours relates that when a 
boy he went one cold Sunday and caught fish, 
through a hole cut in the ice, and that when 
the fish were thrown upon the ice they soon 
were frozen as stiff as sticks. He carried his 
fish home as he would an armful of wood, and 
put them in a tub of cold water to be thawed; 
and when he went in the morning to get 
his fish, behold they were alive and swimming, 
and as happy as if they had not been caught 
and frozen. He felt alarmed, and thought it a 
supernatural warning against breaking the 
Sabbath. ] 
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A BUSINESS FAOHR. 


Most business men have an expression of 
countenance peculiar to their hours of toil. As 
the knights and men-at-arms in the days of 
chivalry wore their mail with the beaver and 
visor of their hemlet closed as they went to the 
field, but laid aside their plate for silken gar- 
ments when the fray was over, so these 
champions, in a struggle not less trying, often 
wear an impenetrable mask in business hours, 
and lay it aside only in their moments of re- 
laxation from their daily pursuits. 

The other day, one who had known a brother 
merchant only in his counting-bouse, met him 
by chance as he was frolicking with his chil- 
dren in the play-ground, and failed at first to 
recognize him in what seemed a strange dis- 
guise. The hard lines of the face, the stern, 
questioning look, the imperious gesture, the 
bold, almost defiant, attitude, were gone, and 
in their place there was a benevolent smile, a 
dimpled cheek, and a caressing fondness of 
manner that seemed to belong to another being. 

Part of this business armor is assumed for 
effect, but much of it is the unconscious prepa- 
ration for the daily struggle made by those 
who have had some experience of losses in 
bygone conflicts. Suspicion, born of repeated 
betrayals ; ‘doubt, almost justified by the prev- 
alence of deceit; a wary, restless, watchful 
eye, trained to such activity by unprovoked 
attacks; an unpitying curve of the lip, proof 
alike against the solicitations of chronic beg- 
gary and the appeals of simulated distress; a 
rigid vail of unconcern to hide the eagerness 
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which would defeat itself in a bargain; the 
tension of muscle and nerve ready, like the 
bent bow, for sudden action; all these signs 
and many more which are familiar to every- 
day observation, often mark the man of busi- 
ness prepared for his daily task. 

This arming for the counting-house as for a 
battle-field has many advantages. We dis- 
cussed, the other day, the best method of re- 
laxation, showing the importance of a total 
change in the bent of the mind to secure any 
refreshment from the wearied body. But this 
habit of wearing an unnatural face and man- 
ner during business hours renders such repose 
doubly difficult. The warrior becomes accus- 
tomed to the mail, and wears it unconsciously 
when there is no impending strife. The rigid 
features fix themselves in a habit of stern inflexi- 
bility, and the hard, unloving face frowns with 
its business aspect upon the tender gayeties of 
the family circle, chilling the atmosphere of 
home, and blighting all social joy. The wife 
can hardly recognize in this somber counten- 
ance the face that beamed upon her bridal 
hour; the children shrink from the cold caress, 
and fear to meet the forbidding glance, which 
has in it no touch of parental softness. We do 
not say that those who dwell amid the defended 
precincts of the family circle can do nothing 
to help the husband and father, upon whom 
such habits are creeping, ere these become in- 
delibly fastened. As delicate hands of old 
aided to remove morion and breastplate, and 
even to unbind the armed sandals, that the 
warrior might rest at ease, so there are tender 
ministries now, which will easily charm the 
rugged lines of the sternest frown into a smile 
of peace and sweet content. They who only 
suffer, making no attempt to furnish the cheer 
for which their hearts are longing, must share 
the blame for their cup of misery. 

[The above is‘one side of the question, given 
by the Journal of Commerce. Now we venture 
to inquire, what is the object of “ business,” 
which causes all this wear and tear—this wear- 
ing and iron-cladding the human face and 
heart? Is it money? But what if a man gain 
the whole world, and lose his soul? If gaining 
money be the object of any man’s life, we pity 
him. His motives are low, selfish, miserly; or 
if he is ambitious to shine in external plumes, to 
him all will be found to be vanity. But ifa 
merchant pursues his calling for the purpose 
of doing good to his race, to obtain the where- 
with to feed, clothe, educate, and elevate 
mankind, his efforts will be blessed even in 
the doing. Nor will it be a warfare, but a 
pleasure, a happiness to work in a good cause, 
for a good object. Our merchants are too apt 
to lose sight of the true objects of business, and 
of life itself. A Business Face is not attrac- 
tive, inviting, genial; nor has it a godly ex- 


pression, being framed under the influence of 
the lower, rather than the higher, faculties. 
Let business men beware that they do not 
serve his satanic majesty rather than the true 
God. If they pursue their business in the love 
and fear of Him, they will wear an expression, 
not repulsive, but attractive and acceptable to 
Him, and to all.] 
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THAOCOHERS AND SOHOLARS. 


BY A TEACHER. 


An old and worn-out theme, I think I hear 
you say. So is every subject in its turn, as it 
is discussed by different minds. It seems to 
me that notwithstanding all that has been 
said, there is yet more influence required to 
work a change in the manner of training the 
minds of the young. Many years’ experience 
has taught me that the teacher is generally 
deficient in the first qualification for her voca- 
tion, namely, a knowledge of human nature. 
I have seen those who possessed a store of 
knowledge, who were well versed in the arts 
and sciences, yet they did not advance their 
pupils, did not create a love of the study un- 
dertaken. 

No teacher should enter the school-room 
without a feeling of intense interest in her 
pupils, as well as in the study pursued. 

On entering the room, then, I would first at- 
tend to the purity of the atmosphere. This is 
absolutely necessary to progress. I have been 
in classes where the pupils were dull and 
heavy, wearing a listless and inattentive 
countenance. All may be changed in fifteen 
minutes. That class may be enlivened, spurred 
on to thought and action, by simply lowering 
the window, say an inch or two. You need 
not fear cold, provided there is no draft. Keep 
the room comfortably warm, but let the fresh 
air enter. You will soon see its good effects. 

Next, study your pupils, and learn to read 
them, as you would the open page before you. 
I can assure you that you will reap your 
reward. 

Again, a teacher of a class is very apt to take 
one set method, and strive to adapt it to all the 
minds before her; she thinks to use one ex- 
planation, one illustration, for the whole class. 
Now this is a false system. Each individual 
mind is cast in a different mold, and it is just 
as impossible to cause the same methods to ap- 
peal to the understanding of each pupil as it is 
to adapt the same food to all constitutions. 
The parent finds great diversity in the tempera- 
ment and dispositions of her children, and is 
obliged to adapt her government to them, and 
where a look will answer as a reproof for one, 
some other means must be tried for the brother 
or sister. This study of the child’s nature is 
just as necessary in the teacher as in the parent. 
The subject taught must often be presented in 
a new light and be illustrated in some familiar 
manner. And let me add here, that if the 
teacher would instruct by comparison she 
would find great benefit. What is learned in 
one study should assist in another, and every 
branch be brought to bear its influence on 
another. 

A teacher is apt to attend only to the bright 
ones, and to neglect those denominated dull or 
stupid. This is a sad delinquency— They 
that are whole need not a physician,” will apply 


here. The greatest patience and unwearied . 


effort should be employed by the teacher to 
make up the deficiencies, and all possible en- 
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dealt with gently and kindly. Strive above 
all things to interest the child and make it 
happy. 

Before closing my remarks, I would refer to 
one other point; it is the too constant use of 
books. The teacher must have resources 
within herself. Especially may the branches 
of mathematics and grammar be taught with 
very little aid of the book. One who under- 
stands the principles thoroughly can handle 
them in a variety of interesting ways. Of 
course, every teacher must be thoroughly con- 
versant with her subject. I might extend my 
theme, but enough has been said to give a 
few hints to those who perhaps have not 
looked at the matter in this light. 

[We hope to hear again from this dis- 
tinguished teacher, giving our readers ‘he 
further benefit of her extensive experience.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 


Ry 
OHILDISH ELOGUENOE. 

“ Oun, what a lovely play I’ve had this after- 
noon!” exclaimed a sweet little girl, skipping 
in to take her place at the cheerful tea-table. 
And truly it seemed that the bright sunshine 
of that summer afternoon still lingered over 
the little golden head and looked out of the 
speaking blue eye; and its cheering influence 
nestled lovingly in her glad little heart. The 
mother looked very tenderly down at the little 
one, and was no doubt thinking of the bright- 
er sunshine, the bounding footsteps, and the 
dear little face brought to the home circle. 
But her faithful eye could not fail to see a long 
scratch on the little round cheek, so beautiful 
in its flush of glowing health. 

“What have you been playing at?” she 
asked. 

“ Oh, climbing on the fence,” said the little 
one carelessly. 

“But didn’t you get hurt ?” said the mother.” 

“Qh, yes, I did fall over once and hurt my- 
self a little, but I just cried in a whisper.” 

Could words express a more beautiful sen- 
timent? Beautiful in its very simplicity, beau- 
tiful as the rosc-bud lips that gave it utter- 
ance, and pure as the mind that gave it birth. 

From whence comes this unstudied elo- 
quence, these little “gems of thought” falling 
from the lips of children? Are they the gift 
of some higher, holier Power, to teach us the 
lesson that “ a little child shall lead” us? Or 
does the intellectual growth outstrip the phys- 
ical, and with its invisible tendrils reach out to 
grasp ideas for above the capacity even of ma- 
ture years ? 

What a sacred responsibility, what a 
precious trust is the molding of a character, 
the cultivation of a mind that must live 
through eternity ! EMMA. 


aaa oo ee 

How delightful the task of pouring fresh in- 
struction into the young mind, and awakening 
generous purposes in the glowing breast! 
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stip I might give a hort hint to an impartial writer, it wonld be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to ventare upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fell upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
alander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.” —De Fee. 
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PAUPERISM—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


IN a well-organized and properly con- 
ducted community there can be no pau- 
pers. Even a well-established religious so- 
ciety so manages as to provide not only for 
all its members, but also for the children 
of its members, who may be left desti- 
tute orphans. There are no paupers 
among Quakers or Shakers, and the same 
is true of many other religious denomi- 
nations; each individual in prosperity 
contributes whatever may be necessary 
for any one overtaken by adversity, as in 
the case of epidemics, fires, floods, vol- 
canic eruptions, or earthquakes, The 
Roman Catholics, in many places, take 
good care of all their own; but neither 
they nor other religionists feel in duty 
bound to provide for apostates. Thus 
Roman Catholicism is a sort of mutual 
benefit society; and it is well for every 
Romanist and every Protestant to have 
a part in some such organization. Take 
the Father Mathew Societies of our own 
and other cities; here each member, by 
paying his small monthly stipend, enti- 
tles himself to a share in the funds, 
which soon become sufficient for any 
emergency. 

But what is the cause of pauperism ? 
Why is one individual poor, and another 
rich? why one in prosperity, and another 
always in adversity? Foolish persons 
will answer it is “all luck and chance.” 
They will say of a prosperous one, “ He 
was born under a lucky star, or early in 
the moon, and is therefore always in the 
ascendant.” While of an unfortunate 
we hear it said, “ He was born under an 
unlucky planet,” etc. But we reply: Itis 
because of good habits, good government, 
and good management on the part of the 
one person, and bad habits and bad judg- 
ment on the part of the other; these 
conditions generally go together. Let 
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us examine our newly imported pauper. 
Look at him, — question him,—smell him; 
he is, in a measure, the victim of Euro- 
pean monarchism and aristocracy; of 
course his habits are bad; he is ignorant, 
his only education consisting in holding 
out the hand for a penny, in bending the 
supple knee to “ yer honor,” “ yer lord- 
ship,” “ yer majesty,” or “ my landlord,” 
and in playing sycophant to his lordship 
and her ladyship. He is simply human 
fungus, indigenous to monarchical insti- 
tutions, and thrives in his way nowhere 
else. He is a comparative stranger in a 
republic, and here he becomes at once 
self-supporting, or rapidly descends to 
the condition of a miserable outcast, 
having no part or share among a free 
people. 

Our American-born citizens are not 
beggars, paupers, or vagabonds; though 
we grant that by intimate association 
with these imported creatures, weak ones 
take on similar habits, similar grossness 
and low life. How often do we hear the 
remark: “I would rather starve than 
beg!” and this is the spirit of all native- 
born, high-minded Americans. In con- 
trast with this, see how generally—we 
may say how naturally—a foreign-born 
creature in human shape, who lands upon 
our shores, take to begging for a living ; 
indeed, he was born a beggar, of pauper 
parents; a beggar he will remain; he 
was a child of want—it may be of sin— 
it certainly was of sorrow. 

Where a few monopolize the land, and 
where many simply exist, living for gen- 
erations “ from hand to mouth,” with no 
prospect or hope of a better condition, it 
is indeed hard; but how can it be other- 
wise? Talk of justice to men in a man- 
made monarchy? Justice does not, can 
not exist where there is a wicked monop- 
oly,—not only a monopoly of the land, 
but also of lake, river, and sea; and a 
monopoly of labor itself. 

How is it here in America? In our 
Republic, we propose to give all men an 
equal chance in the pursuit of life, liberty, 
and happiness. He is unjust—he is not 
a true democratic republican who would 
deny these rights and privileges to any 
man, not criminal or imbecile. These are 
conditions inherent in our institutions, 
and we have no pauper, slave, or depend- 


ent classes; we provide prisons for the 


criminal, asylums for the infirm, and 
“SCHOOLS FOR ALL.” Paupers have no 


(Maren, 
business here; those we have, we repeat, 
are imported from the old corrupt Euro- 
pean king and priest ridden monarchies. 
So much for one cause of pauperism ; 
and that it is which crushes out all feel- 
ing of self-respect and true manliness, 
leaving the victim—politely called a sub- 
ject—without dignity, decision, pride of 
character, or the manly spirit of resist- 
ance and self-defense. 

Look again at the imported pauper; 
notice particularly his organization and 
temperament. He is low and coarse in 
fiber; he is flabby and flat; his walk is 
a shuffling mope, without spring or elas- 
ticity ; his voice is dull and guttural, 
with a growl and a grunt—all pewter, no 
silver. He is saturated through and 
through with vile whisky and nasty to- 
bacco, and he literally stinks. He is 
clothed in coarse garments, such as were 
long since “ cast off” and out of fashion. 
He is unwashed, unshaved, uncombed, 
and unregenerated. Of course he is 
ignorant, superstitious, and stupid; his 
skull thick, and his brain poor and small. 
He breeds disease and pestilence; he 
brings yellow fever, cholera, and small- 
pox in his wake, and his very atmosphere 
is as foul morally as it is repulsive physi- 
cally. And here let us put in a side re- 
mark, viz: a thing which strikes a na- 
tive American as the most foolish and 
absurd habit and practice, now creeping 
upon us. It is that of a clean young 
man, say from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age, imitating the disgusting old 
codger in the use of the nasty old tobacco 
pipe! How, with his senses alive and 
awake, his eyes open, and his reason not 
obscured by idiocy or insanity, a man can 
fall into and run in such a miserable rut, 
is past accounting for even on phrenolog- 
ical grounds. It seems more like the im- 
itation of a monkey, without the sense 
of aman. Can they not see where they 
are going—where they must inevitably 
fetch up? Then how in the world, with 
the earth under them, and God over 
them, can they, how dare they, thus mar, 
pervert, degrade, and pollute His image 
in themselves? Such a young man is in 
the direct course to become a pauper 
such as we have described, “an old cod- 
ger,” a dissipated vagabond. All these 
creatures ultimately come to want; they 
readily adopt the European habit of beg- 
ging and borrowing. They are always 
complaining of their misfortunes; they 
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quarrel with their best friends; get turn- 
ed out of doors by their employers; dis- 
graced in the social circle to which they 
have been admitted, and are on the rap- 
idly descending inclined plane which 
leads to destruction and death. He who 
ignores the Christian principle of self-de- 
nial is without hope of Heaven, and he 
lives, merely subsists, to gratify a per- 
verted appetite. If he wants or feels in- 
clined to drink, drink he must. If he de- 
sires to smoke, to chew or to snuff tobac- 
co, he must do it; and why should he 
not? Is not liquor a good creature of 
God? Is not God the Creator of tobac- 
co? Then why not use them? The 
silly “soft” does not see that it would be 
as proper to use, in the same way, any 
other poison found in the pharmacopeeia. 


THE CURE. 

The remedy for pauperism in America 
is very simple and very easily understood. 
It consists in self-denial and in Christian- 
ity. If the person will submit the ques- 
tion of abstinence or indulgence in stim- 
ulants or narcotics to our Saviour, and 
do what He would advise or approve, 
we will venture the assertion that he 
would at once forsake his bad habits, 
and have strength to resist further temp- 
tation. Let him, in all sincerity, say 
and feel those blessed words, “ Thy will 
be done.” | 

Reader, where do you stand on this 
question? Are you on the downward 
path, or are you tending upward? Are 
you a slave to “habit,” or are you free ? 
What is your daty in the matter? Would 
you have the approval of God and of good 
men? Would you stand well with your 
mother, your father, your brothers and 
your sisters? Would you have the ap- 


ley of uncles, aunts, and cousins? 
ould you have the confidence of all 
your friends and neighbors? Then be a 
free, temperate, clean, healthy man. Ay, 
more than all this, would you stand well 
with 5 Then be ae of 

our appetite, of your temper, of all your 
Melina ans Leari to say & No” to every 
temptation, and hold to it. Be a man 
be a gentleman, and you will escape pau- 
perism, slavery, crime, and secure to your- 
self, your family, and your Nation, all in 
life that is worth living for. 

Men generally know more of almost 
anything else than of themselves. To 


have a sound mind in a sound body,” 

one must know and obey the laws of 
hysiology, and live in obedience to the 
ws of the mind. 
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HELP! HELP! HELP! 
LAMENTATIONS FROM THE SOUTH. 


WHEN it is considered that the South was 
not only conquered by the army of the Union, 
but was also stripped of its available stores 
and public property; its railways and its 
bridges destroyed; factories, churches, State 
capitals, school-houses, colleges, and univer- 
sities burned—by one or the other of the be- 
ligerents—and the entire property, in four 
millions of slarcs—valued at upward of Two 
HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS—SET FREE! 
and that all the vast army of Southern 
soldiers were paid in worthless Confederate 
moncy, a hatful of which—after the surrender 
—would not buy a loaf of bread, because it 
was utterly worthless; and that half a million 
of lives were sacrificed in the Southern cause; 
and when all was lost, starvation stared—still 
stares—the survivors in the face; their clothes 
being worn out in a four years’ war; their cot- 
ton burned; agricultural implements rusted 
and rotten; their horses, cattle, and mules 
scarce, and poorly fed—what, say you, can the 
Southerners do in their emergency ? 

It has been and will be iterated and re- 
iterated that they fired the first gun;” “they 
brought on the war;” “they are to blame.” 
Is this magnanimous? Is it even manly to 
twit a fallen foe? Let us look at this matter 
from a Christian point of view. Is it not 
probable that our Southern fellow-countrymen, 
at least the great majority of them, supposed 
themselves in the right? Had they not been 
educated in the schools and doctrines of “ State 
sovereignty ?” and were they not sincere— 
however mistaken in judgment—in the defense 
of their “ peculiar institution?” Did they not 
peril everything—comforts, homes, and life 
itself? Aye, and they fought bravely. More 
plucky, more self-sacrificing men are not to be 
found. Had they not been opposed to us, we 
should have been proud of their achievements. 
They were our enemies. They are, and are 
evermore—let us hope—our friends. Political 
differences, as everywhere else, will and must 
arise. But there will be no more war between 
North and South. Our interests are in the 
future “ one and inseparable.” We shall most 
subserve our best interests by doing all we can 
to lift up our fallen friend, heal his wounds, 
and assist him to help himself. We repeat, 
while the North lost largely by the war, the 
South lost nearly all.“ Our soldiers were 
liberally paid in greenbacks; our widows and 
orphans pensioned and provided for. The 
Southern soldiers, the widows and orphans 
got nothing, except rations, through the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, and such contributions as be- 
nevolent persons here and there contributed. 
Is it surprising that there should be “hard 
times” in the devastated South? Let each of 
us consider what is our duty in this emergency. 


* Seeing their impending fate, during the war, the rich 
men of the South converted all their available property 
into gold and set sail for Europe, where they still reside. 
Bat the great mass of the people were either too patriotic 
or too poor to leave their country in its perils. 
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Let us leave party politics out of the question, 
when listening to appeals for help. “ Let us 
do as we would be done by.” : 
Every day we receive applications similar 
to the following: 
GRENADA, Mrssrssreri. 

EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOUBNAL: In this most desti- 
tute region I am doing missionary work, having left for 
that purpose a flourishing school in Nashville, Tenn. 
The only hope of these people is so educating their 
children as to enable them courageously to bear and 
intelligently to conquer the hardships of their lot. But 
they are poor, abjectly poor! Twenty thousand churches, 
academies, and colleges were burned in the South during 
the war, and this is one of the few that were spared 
(The Baptist Female Institute of Grenada)—spared, but 
stripped of everything — furniture, library, apparatus, 
musical instruments, all, all! How can we educate our 
young people properly without books and literature! 
Money we have none with which to buy. Will you aid 
us to the extent of sending us your PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED? The charity would 
be hardly felt by you, and yet would be greatly appreci- 
ated by us. A very little current and choice literature 
would go far to supply the want of a library, and afford 
culture and information. 

Trusting that your generosity may prompt you to 
respond to a case in behalf of a worthy cause and a desti- 
tute people, I am, Yours respectfully, 

[Signed by the Principal.] 

[This, and hundreds, we may say thousands, 
of similar appeals have reached us since the 
close of the war, and the burden has become 
too great for us to carry. What shall be done? 
Must we say No? How can we say Yes, and 
not be ourselves impoverished? If any of our 
present subscribers do not care to preserve 
their JOURNALS, they can make them useful, 
after reading, by sending them to a teacher or 
acquaintance in the South who may not be 
able to subscribe for it. Or, if there are any 
who may wish to intrust their charitable offer- 
ings to us, for the specific object of placing the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in the hands of 
those who desire it, but who are too poor to 
pay for it, we will join them in the work, and 
give the worth of $15 in JouRNALS for every $10 
thus contributed. Parties contributing may 
specify in every instance to whom the JOURNAL 
shall be sent, or they may leave it open for us 
to decide. It must be made to appear, how- 
ever, that parties receiving the favor are worthy 
and needy.- This proposition shall remain 
open up to the ist of July, 1868. Others will 
help the South to food and raiment; be it ours 
to help them to what they equally need—food 
for the mind.] 

— EE — 


GOOD SPRBAK ERS. 


EvkRTY American should be educated to 
speak in public. In a free country it is right 
and proper that the voice of every man be 
heard; and that he be so educated that he may 
speak tmpromptu, or without previous prepa- 
ration. He is liable to be called on to give 
evidence before a court of justice, to speak in 
a religious meeting, or to address a society. 
He may wish to take part in a debate, to de- 
fend an absent friend, or a principle. - But if 
he has not been taught to speak, he will be 
as awkward in this as a green-horn would be 
at a piano. We want good speaking every- 
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where; we want it in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, before the legal tribunal, on the stage, 
and on the stump. If a man can talk in private 
he can learn to speak in public without em- 
barrassment. And what a comfort this would 
be to thousands whose thoughts well up in their 
soul and clamor for utterance! The way to 
learn to speak is, when alone, to think aloud, 
or to put one’s thoughts into words. Go 
into your study, and after reading upon a 
subject, becoming thoroughly master of it, 
draw up a plan according to which it should 
be presented. Havea beginning, a middle, and 
an end; make an outline sketch—a skeleton 
—of the address, and then talk it off. If you 
can go alone to a mountain, or to the sea-shore, 
with trees, rocks, or waves for your auditors, 
you may speak with the fullest freedom, ex- 
panding lungs and voice at the same time. 
Were the same attention given to training 
for public speaking that is given to dancing 
or music in America, we should be able to 
electrify the world with the highest oratory 
and the sublimest eloquence. How is it now? 
Many of our ablest thinkers and ablest writers 
are bungling, ineffective platform speakers; 
and there are those in the pulpit whose man- 
nerisms, affectation, and eccentricities com- 
pletely drive away all real devotion. There 
is no necessity for this. It is only an evi- 
dence of neglect in this particular part of the 
preacher's education, which he has no moral 
right to inflict on God or man. If true 
eloquence is demanded anywhere, it is when 
appealing to the throne of grace, beseeching 
a Divine blessing There are no other themes 
so impressive, no other occasions so touching 
to one’s highest emotions; and the very spirit 
of the man of God should be so expressed 
as to bring all into reverential rapport or 
unison with the Divine will. Then, if he 
would touch and move the liearts of his hear- 
ers, he must himself have a heart, and use it. 
The way to beget love is to love; and it must 
be the genuine thing, sincerely expressed. 
Bogus is bogus, no less here than elsewhere. 
But the reader inquires, How can I be- 
come a good speaker? We repeat, by prac- 
tice and training. Read the best authors, em- 
ploy the best teachers, and then to make per- 
fect, practice! practice!! practice!!! If you 
are animated by the love of God, and a desire 
to be useful among men, your efforts will 
finally be crowned with success, and your 
works and prayers answered with a blessing. 


— — — 
NO BUSINESS. 


[A gentleman in Georgia sends us the following for 
the A. P. J. There are comparatively few of our readers 
who nced this excclient advice; but there are millions 
who do need it, and nowhere else more than in the 
South. Weare glad to give it wings, that it may inspire 
the almleas, everywhere, to form useful resolutions, and 
then perseveringly follow them. This article, No 
Business," should be copied into all the magazines and 
newspapers. — Ep. A. P. J.] 

First of all, a choice of business should be 
made, and made early, with a wise reference 


to capacity and taste. Then the youth should 
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be educated for it, and as much as possible in 
it, and when this is done it should be pursued 
with an industry, energy, and enthusiasm 
which will warrant success. A man or woman 
with no business, nothing to do, is an absolute 
pest to society. They are thieves, stealing 
that which is not theirs; beggars, eating that 
which they have not earned; drones, wasting 
the fruits of others’ industry ; leeches, sucking 
the blood of others; evil doers, setting an ex- 
ample of idleness and dishonest living; hypo- 
crites, shining in stolen and false colors; vam- 
pires, eating out the life of the community. 
Frown upon them, O youth! Learn in your 
heart to despise their course of life. 

Many of our most interesting youth waste 
a great portion of their early life in fruitless 
endeavors at nothing. They have no trade, no 
profession, no object before them, nothing to 
do; and yet have a great desire to do some- 
thing worthy of themselves. They try this 
and that and the other; offer themselves to do 
anything and everything, and yet know how 
to do nothing. Educate themselves they can 
not, for they know not what they should do it 
for. They waste their time, energies, and 
little earnings in endless changes and wander- 
ings. They have not the stimulus of a fixed 
object to fasten their attention and awaken 
their energies, not a known prize to win. 
They wish for good things, but have no way 
to attain them; desire to be useful, but little 
means for being so. They lay plans, invent 
schemes, form theories, build castles, but never 
stop to execute and realize them. Poor crea- 
tures! All that ails them is the want of an 
object—a single object. 

They look at a hundred, and see nothing, 
If they should look steadily at one, they would 
see it distinctly. They grasp at random for a 
hundred things, and catch nothing. It is like 
shooting among a scattered flock of pigeons ; 
the chances are doubtful. This will never do 
—no, never. Success, respectability, and hap- 
piness are found in a permanent business, An 
early choice of some business, devotion to it, 
and preparation for it should be made by every 
youth. Rev. G. S. WEAVER. 

— 2 —— 
DHATH OF PROF. AMOS DEBAN. 


WE regret that we are called on to announce 
the recent and unexpected death of Professor 
Amos Dean, at his home in Albany, N. Y. 
Having enjoyed his personal friendship for 


many years, and from time to time received 
his cordial sympathy and encouragement in 
the prosecution of our labors, we can not but 
deplore the sudden separation which death 
has wrought. 

Professor Dean was one of those noble- 
spirited men who, many years ago, when 
Phrenology was yet in its infancy in this 
country, did not fear to assert his convictions 
of its truth, and being at the head of the first 
School of Law in America, and moving in a 
highly refined and cultured social sphere, his 
nene has been ever most favorable for the 
dissemination of its philanthropic principles. 

In our next number we will publish à more 
extended account of this eminent and worthy 
gentleman. 


[ Marca, 


OUR OLASS OF 1868. 


Our class in practical phrenology commenc- 
ed, according to announcement, on Monday, 
Jan. 6th, and after a pleasant yet laborious 
session was brought to a satisfactory termina- 
tion. A portion of the time, four lectures were 
given during the day and evening; one on 
scientific phrenology, one on anatomy or 
physiology, one lesson in elocution, and one 
on practical phrenology, or exercises in lectur- 
ing and examining by the students. All the 
members appeared to be healthy, and well or- 
ganized mentally. The different pursuits in 
life were well represented. There were in the 
class, teachers, artists, farmers, and others. 
They were distinguished for good common- 
sense, possessed of much varied information, 
and we believe that they are capable of carry- 
ing into the world more than an average 
amount of influence. We anticipate, for sev- 
eral of them at least, decided success, and are 
satisfied that each one, having given undivided 
attention to the wide realm of instruction af- 
forded, will be able to acquit himself with 
credit. They come—as will be seen by refer- 
ring to their names and residences—from a 
wide-spread field reaching from Canada to 
Alabama, and from Maine to Iowa. 

The instruction in anatomy and physiology 
has been imparted by one of the ablest profes- 
sors in the country; while the instruction in 
elocution was given by one of the most accom- 
plished teachers in New York; while in the 
phrenological department they have had the 
results of our ripest experience, with the ample 
illustrations afforded by our extensive cabinet. 
We do not expect each student to start out an 
able and eloquent teacher; but this we know, 
that their instruction has been as thorough as 
we could make it; and it now remains for them 
by practice, and by familiarizing themselves 
with their own powers, to communicate to 
others that which their teachers have labored 
faithfully to communicate tothem. We bespeak 
for each of them the respect and confidence of 
the public, and anticipate for them success and 
usefulness in their chosen field of labor. 


We, the members of the Professional Class in Practical 
Phrenology of 1868, at No. 389 Broadway. New Yor 
under the able supervision of Messrs. S. R. Wells an 
Nelson Sizer, deem it but a just tribute to the Science 
and its worthy exponents to offer the e 

Resolved, That we believe Physiology and Phrenology 
are among the most uecful in the entire circle of the Nat- 
ural Sciences, and therefore worthy of profound investi- 
gation, and that they should be more thoroughly and uni- 
vereally understood and practiced by mankind. 

Resoived, That we recommend all who may wish to ac- 
quire a thorough practical knowledge of these Sciences 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by this in- 
stitution. 

SEWELL P. AYER, Atkinson, Me. 

ELIAS A. Boning, Lancaster, Pa. ^ 
ManION F. Buck, Java, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 
OLIVER P. DALY, Montezuma, Iowa. 

JOHN S. HALLER, Setzler's Store, Chester Co., Pa. 
JoHN C. Humpurizs, Wetumpka, Ala. 

Isaac S. Jones, Washington, N. J. 

JOHN W. Jones, Galveston, Cass Co., Ind. 
JOHN C. MERRIFIELD, Wardsville, C. W. 
JosxrH Mrs, Jackson, Ohio. 

Epwanp J. Morrison, Naples, Il. 

Davin F. Pirsrcez, South Britain, Ct. 

Davm R. Pricg, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Anson A. REED, Union, Ct. 

Exos A. Sack, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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A PASTOR’S TRIBUTE. 
—0 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
although the organ of a science once 
sharply decried by religionists, who 
thought they discerned in its teach- 
ings features strongly tinctured with 
materialism or infidelity, has been 
growing in favor more and more with 
the most orthodox for several years 
past, and numbérs among its sub- 
scribers very many ministers of the 
various religious denominations. 

A minister of some eminence, in a 
letter to us, uses the following lan- 
guage: 

“May the JOURNAL ever be a 
growing power for the enlightening 
and uplifting of all, till all shall come 
to the knowledge of the truth as 
expounded upon the principles of <4 
Phrenology, which are the true and © 
only basis of a true Theology. Again ` 
I say, God bless you and yours, and 
all who seek the truth.” 

It is very evident that this gentle- 
man heartily sympathizes with us in 
our work, and is an enthusiastic ad- 
voeate of Phrenology. We doubt not 
but that his experience in the practi- 
cal adaptation of it warrants his em- 
phatic expression of favor. And we 
most cordially accept his sincere co-operation. 
Glancing back five hundred years at the theol- 
ogy of many eminent fathers of the Church, we 
find strong leanings toward the doctrines enun- 
ciated by our friendly correspondent. The re- 
vered Thomas a Kempis, in his reflections on the 
“Doctrine of Truth,” uses this language: In 
the study of ourselves (This is the grand theory of 
Phrenology—to know ourselves.— Ep. A. P. J.] 
we are best capable of avoiding mistakes; there- 
fore a true sense of what we are, and that hu- 
mility which can not but proceed from such a 
sense, is a surer way of bringing us to Gop 
than the most laborious and profound inquiries 
after knowledge.” 

We presume that it was in this sense that 
our ministerial correspondent used the words 
quoted from his letter. 


— 
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THOMAS ALLEN REED. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tuis gentleman possesses a dense brain 
and a vigorous tone of mind. He is ca- 
pable of enduring much mental labor, 
and sustaining severe trials of mind with- 
out excessive depression or exhaustion. 
He has superior reflective ability with 
much originality in design and purpose. 
He is a thinker more than an observer, 
better qualified to originate or design 
than to apply principles. Morally con- 
sidered, we find the indications of a strict 
adherence to his sense of right. He is 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS ALLEN REED. 


well calculated to reason upon the moral 
bearings of questions and to perceive 
and know how and why things are as 
they are. He is self-relying, manly, and 
independent; prepared to take all the re- 
sponsibility which may arise out of his 
business or social relations, and but little 
inclined to accept dictation, much less 
dogmatism, from any one. He would be 
independent, and control his own affairs 
without reference to others. He is friend- 
ly and accommodating, rather warm- 
hearted, and attached to children. Gen- 
eral society does not possess very potent 
charms for him unless it has strong in- 
tellectual features. He is not sociable or 
companionable for the mere gratification 
of the social nature, but rather for the 
gratification of the intellectual. When 
he can exercise the latter, and impart or 
receive knowledge, company is acceptable 
to him. 

His head is not a wide one, hence those 
qualities which impart severity, harsh- 
ness, and cunning are not very influential 
in molding his disposition. He avoids 
giving pain to or doing anything calcula- 
ted to injure others. His force, energy, 
and executiveness are displayed through 

-his intellect rather than in feeling, emo- 
tion, or action. He is somewhat reserved 
in disposition ; inclined to keep his own 
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affairs to himself; one of those 
few men who are averse to 
drawing the attention of others 
to themselves, or making them- 
selves objects of remark and 
discussion. 

His appreciation of the ideal 
and beautiful is well marked. 
The artistic and poetic readily 
enlist his sympathy ; in fact, en- 
ter largely into the warp and 
woof of his every-day life. He 
is also fond of the witty and fa- 
cetious, but rather delicate in his 
notions of joke-making. Coarse- 
ness and bluntness in merriment 
do not meet with his approval. 
There is much spirit and earnest- 
ness evinced by him in the pros- 
ecution of those undertakings 
which enlist his hearty sympa- 
thy; but his feelings rarely rise 
to the height of enthusiasm. Or- 
der, clearness of expression, and 
precision are strong elements in 
his organization. His Language 
is not so largely developed as 
to render him a free, fluent speaker, but 
sufficient to give him readiness in the ` 
lucid expression of his thoughts. He has 
more talent for the written than for the 
verbal expression of thought. But such 
an intellect, properly cultured, would 
exhibit taste, delicacy, clearness, care, 
and precision in statements, whether 
written or extemporaneous. 

Temperamentally, he is organized on a 
superior plan. Delicacy, fineness of nerve, 
symmetry, and acute susceptibility char- 
acterize his general structure. He is con- 
stituted in every respect for any position 
in life which requires keen mental dis- 
cernment and acute off-hand judgment. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Thomas Allen Reed, one of the most accom- 
plished of English reporters, was born at 
Watchet, Somersetshire, April 6th, 1825. He 
received while at school about the ordinary 
amount of a schoolboy’s education; and ap- 
pears to have imbibed while there a decided 
ambition to learn the art of that profession 
in which he has since become so distinguished. 
He read occasionally the reports of the speeches 
of popular men, and he learned that they were 
taken down in strange cabalistic characters by 
a race of men called “ Reporters,” as they fell 
from the eloquent lips of the speakers. The 
thought inspired him with ambition to become 
a reporter too, and he made all inquiries about 
the matter that he could. The schoolmaster 
had a smattering of knowledge on the subject ; 
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had probably learned some shorthand alphabet 
and forgotten it. But he could not satisfy his 
anxious pupil. . 

One day the walls of the town in which he 
resided were placarded with the startling an- 
nouncement, to him, that a certain learned pro- 
fessor had arrived, and would devote himself to 
the general entertainment of the public, and 
especially to their improvement in the arts of 
writing, arithmetic, and shorthand. Such an 
opportunity was not to be lost by the young 
enthusiast. He made his way to the place an- 
nounced by the eminent professor, and after 
gazing admiringly upon the “ crow-track” char- 
acters that were temptingly hung as a bait out- 
side, and feeling assured by the gratifying state- 
ment that met his eye, that he could learn “ the 
art of shorthand in six lessons—price ten shil- 
lings and sixpence,” he immediately obtained 
paternal permission to enter upon the study 
. after school hours. The next day had yet to 
be passed over before entering upon his new 
duties ; and school requisitions for that day had 
no attractions; and when evening came he ea- 
gerly made his way to the rooms of the august 
professor. He had expected to see a man of 
important appearance, but was sadly disap- 
pointed to find him an ordinary man, who ea- 
gerly grasped the money he had brought him 
and rang it upon the desk to try its genuine- 
ness. He was then sent toa table, and a short- 
hand alphabet set before him with a sheet of 
ruled paper, on which he was desired to write 
his copy. It was Lewis’ system (as he after- 
ward discovered), with some slight modifica- 
tions introduced by his instructor, who on this 
account had designated it as his own. He 
copied the alphabet several times, and soon 
had the letters firmly fixed in his memory ; 
and having practiced them about half an hour 
he was dismissed, and desired to come an- 
other evening. The second lesson was devoted 
to the practice of joinings, on a large sheet of 
paper on which the letters of the alphabet were 
displayed along the top and also down the 
left-hand side, the joinings being arranged 
after the fashion of a multiplication-table. 
These presented little or no difference, and the 
young pupil was surprised how easy every- 
thing appeared. The third lesson was duly 
imbibed, and a number of arbitrary charac- 
ters committed to memory. These were sim- 
ply letters of the alphabet which were made to 
do the duty of many words; and the young 
pupil was sadly puzzled how to distinguish be- 
tween the different significations when he met 
the characters in a sentence. For instance, the 
letter ¢ (then written thus —) was made to do 
duty for , at, to the; and most of the other 
letters had corresponding words provided for 
them. With this difficulty in his mind, he 
modestly questioned the professor on the sub- 
ject, and was informed that the infallible rem- 
edy for all such difficulties would be found in 
the context. However, he persevered, and the 
six lessons were completed. He had written 
out the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, and one or two chapters from the Bible; 
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which performances elicited the approbation of 
the professor, who said that he only needed 
practice to make him a real reporter. He prac- 
ticed resolutely for some weeks, writing down 
his exercises and then puzzling his brain to 
find out the meaning of his signs by appeal to 
the context, when that was equally unintelligi- 
ble. At last he thought he felt equal to the task 
of reporting a Sunday sermon. He was up very 
early on the Sunday morning sharpening his 
maiden pencil, and folded several sheets of pa- 
per together for the purpose of recording the 
words of the preacher. With a feeling of im- 
mense importance he took his seat and wait- 
ed for the commencenient of the sermon. At 
last it began. The sermon was founded upon 
the twelfth chapter of Isaiah and the third 
verse. He managed the first four words; but 
Isaiah had to be satisfied with only Js. ; and as 
for the words of the text, three words only 
would suffice. Then the sermon proper. The 
remarkable words, my brethren, of this im- 
portant prophecy.” He ncver got that proph- 
ecy straight. Whether it should be written 
prof or proph, floundered him ; while the speak- 
er got away ahead, and at the close of the ser- 
mon he had obtained about one entire sentence, 
of which achievement he felt duly proud. The 
afternoon of the same day was spent in puz- 
zling over the fragments; the result was a 
transcript of his notes, which he presented to 
his mother, and which she carefully locked up 
as a precious treasure. 


Such was Mr. Reed’s first attempt at report- 
ing, and its issue, which was certainly not very 
encouraging. But he still persevered; and 
though he was yet but about thirteen years of 
age, was able to take the substance of sermons 
by the old complicated method of stenography ; 
and while at school was once complimented by 
a lecturer for a transcript of his notes of ono 
lecture. But with all his practice he found no 
practical benefit from his laborious studies; 
and when he entered a mercantile office in 
Bristol, on leaving school, his shorthand re- 
mained practically in abeyance; and it was 
not until he had arrived at the age of sixteen 
that he became acquainted with the system he 
now practices. Then he happened to make 
the acquaintance of a gentleman who was a 
practical phonographer, who offered to teach 
him the new system if he would abandon his 
old stenography. He did so, though he found 
great difficulty in the clashing of the two, and 
in two months was able to write faster than he 
ever could before, besides being able to read 
his notes with facility—a very valuable addi- 
tion. 

But what contributed to Mr. Reed’s ulti- 
mate success was the habit he then had of de- 
voting a few hours of every day to the study; 
and not only did he practice in English, but 
made use of the characters in his studies in 
French and German. This habit he zealously 
followed for many years; and at the present 
time he is one of the very few reporters who 
can make an accurate English report of a 
French or German speech. He had a friend 
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who used to read to him, at first a few chapters 
of the Psalms; but the reader got tired of 
them, and then a three-volume Cooper novel 
was procured, the plot of which was located 
in the back-woods of America; the reader 
would get interested in his story, and go on 
without regard to speed. Butit was excellent 
practice nevertheless, and Mr. Reed never fails 
to recommend this method to others. There 
is nothing,” he says, “so conducive to satisfac- 
tory progress as the undertaking a definite 
task which is likely to extend over some con- 
siderable time, and resolutely going through 
with it. Effort put forth in a fragmentary 
way will always be more or less wasted; the 
methodical persistent pursuit of a well-marked- 
out course will never fail of success. I highly 
recommend every beginner to choose some 
book likely to be interesting to himself and 
the reader, and firmly resolve to write every 
syllable of it from dictation. It may be slow 
and wearisome work at first, but every day, or 
at any rate, every week, will make a sensible 
difference, and a considerable increase of 
speed will ultimately be the reward. * * I 
had been stimulated in my efforts by reading 
in the phonetic publications that some diligent 
students and practitioners had been able to ac- 
complish the marvelous feat of writing one 
hundred and twenty words in a minute. I 
hardly dared to hope that I should attain this 
facility in execution, but I determined to do 
my best.to approach it. The truth is, I at- 
tained that speed long before I was conscious 
of the effect. I had not tested my rate of 
writing from dictation, but took it for granted 
that I had not reached the object of my anı- 
bition, and when I was daily writing from dic- 
tation at least 180 or 140 words a minute, I 
was laboring hard to accomplish 120.” So he 
discovered that he had really achieved success 
in his exertions, and a field gradually opened 
itself for the application of his naturally ac- 
quired power. 

When he was about seventeen years of age 
he joined Joseph Pitman, a brother of Isaac 
Pitman, with whom he traveled for three years, 
both lecturing and spreading phonetic reform. 
At that time phonography was only in its in- 
fancy, and but a few had really tested its merits 
and capabilities. There were probably not 
half a dozen phonographers who could follow 
a rapid speaker with success; and Mr. Reed 
was about the first who ever made practical 
use of it. Mr. Pitman, in these travels, usually 
gave the lectures, and Mr. Reed practically de- 
monstrated the system. He hada good ear for 
sounds, and was remarkably successful in ac- 
curately representing them in phonography, 
and afterward reading them correctly; and 
this had the effect of drawing the attention of 
a great number to the subject. 


Mr. Reed’s first connection with the press 
dates from. his twentieth year, when he was 
engaged as reporter upon the Norfolk Neis, in 
Norwich, and subsequently upon the Man- 
chester Guardian, one of the ablest journals in 
England, In 1849, he went to London. There 
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he settled down as an independent shorthand 
writer, occasionally giving lessons in the art. He 
established about that time, with his associates, 
what is now called the Metropolitan Reporting 
Agency, for the supply of all news relating to 
matters of legal interest transpiring in London, 
etc., and which are not generally reported in 
the London journals, to provincial papers. 
The firm is now styled Reed & Woodward, 
and they have five or six first-class reporters 
constantly employed, generally in the taking 
down minutes of law cases, speeches, ser- 
mons, etc., etc. Mr. Reed’s well-known ability, 
of course, commands a great influence among 
those who wish for correct reporting. 

Mr. Reed's first effort in the way of public 
reporting occurred during his itinerancy with 
Mr. Pitman. He was at Bolton, in Lancashire, 
and Mr. Bowring, now Sir John Bowring, was 
about to deliver an important address to his 
constituents; and Mr. Reed was engaged by the 
editor of the paper there to take down the 
first turn of a quarter of an hour, as he had 
other reporters to follow him, and the paper 
would be going to press ina few hours. He 
complied with the request of the editor, and 
sent in his transcript of the first part of the 
speech. Dr. Bowring himself, on reading over 
the proof, was so pleased with its correctness 
that he asked if the same reporter could not 
give the whole. Mr. Reed was applied to, and 
fortunately was able to supply it, and received 
the warm commendations of the Doctor. 


As a correct reporter, Mr. Reed has no su- 
perior probably, and his speed is a marvel even 
to accomplished phonographers. But this has 
been variously and greatly exaggerated by the 
press, both in England and America, one 
paper stating that Mr. Reed had accomplished 
the feat of writing two hundred and seventy 
words per minute! Of course this is prepos- 
terous and impossible. The utmost speed Mr. 
Reed attained—we have it from his own lips— 
was one hundred and twenty and a half words 
in half a minute! or two hundred and forty- 
one words per minute! This is a lightning 
rate of speed; but could not be kept up for 
any length of time. Said Mr. Reed: Many 
people, on the strength of that, say that I can 
write two hundred and forty words a minute. 
I don’t remember to have taken continuously, 
say for an hour together, anything more rapid 
than 180 or 185 words per minute, on an aver- 
age.” 

The most rapid speaker in London is a 
preacher named Molyneaux, and Mr. Reed is 
in all cases called upon to report him when 
occasion requires, and he has found as the 
result of his reporting that his average is but 
185. There are a great number of reporters who 
say they can take down 200 words per minute 
on the stretch, and there are others whose 
system will take down two hundred and 
thirty words in a minute; they can perform 
prodigious feats among words by turns and 
twists, and “abbreviations and contractions” 
and “contexts,” that no one but the writers 
can understand; and which they themselves 


sometimes can not unpuzzle. But Mr. Reed 
knows nothing of arbitrary rules or formations 
of characters, and the consequence is his reports 
can as easily be read by his assistants twenty 
years after date as on the day they were writ- 
ten. 

One of the finest written compliments ever 
paid to a shorthand writer has been dedicated 
to Mr. Reed. It was in 1852. The noted in- 
fidelistic speaker, Holyoake, and the Rev. Mr. 


Grant, both of England, had a lengthy discus- 


sion on controverted religious points. Mr. 
Grant is a “tremendous speaker;” and Mr. 
Reed was engaged to report the debates be- 
tween them, which lasted some six or seven 
days. The notice was from the pen of the 
celebrated Dr. Campbell, the editor of the 
British Banner. After referring to the object 
of the discussion, he writes: “Mr. Grant 
closed the discussion less by adding to the ar- 
gument on the atonement than by a summary 
of the entire subject which he had thoroughly 
elaborated beforehand, which he uttered with 
a rapidity scarcely conceivable. This is one 
of the most remarkable features of this very 
exciting scene. Even the late Mr. Jeffrey (a 
notedly quick speaker) was a very deliberate 
speaker compared with Mr. Grant, whose 
words came forth with the rapidity of light- 
ning. The wonder of the performance is not 
diminished by the fact that every articulation 
is perfectly distinct, that not a word is lost in 
the remotest corner of the vast edifice. The 
lingual, the labia], and the intellectual appara- 
tus seem so perfectly adapted to each other, 
that they assume the appearance of a special 
creation for the purpose. Without break or 
breath or pause, and, strange to say, sometimes 
without the slightest motion or gesticulation 
beyond a gentle extension of one or other 
hand, he tears along with the swiftness to 
which nothing in nature supplies a parallel, 
except, perhaps a partridge or a plover, as 
alarmed by the report of a fowling-piece, when 
the motion of the wing is from its rapidity 
scarcely perceptible. That even he can be re- 
perted verbatim, is perhaps the highest achieve- 
ment of modern stenography. Such, however, 
is the fact. One of the wiiters, for there are 
several engaged, devotes to Mr. Grant his 
special attention, and defies him. Never was 
there a more extraordinary illustration of the 
power of that wonderful art to which man- 
kind owes so much. In the case of this gen- 
tleman there is no oppressive dragging with a 
half dozen or more words in the memory. 
The pen is quite a match for the tongue, so 
that when the speaker ceases the writer ceases ! 
One scarcely knows which most to admire, 
the man of the tongue or the man of the pen.” 

Prof. Huxley, in his scientific lectures, is 
always reported by Mr. Reed; and a few 
months ago he was the recipient of an edito- 
rial notice in the Lancet, for the correctness of 
his transcript. Charles Dickens, who is the 
most competent judge of the correctness of his 
reporters, also sent him a complimentary tes- 
timonial. 


Mr. Reed, in spite of his arduous reportorial 
duties and superintendence, finds time to con- 
tribute largely to the press, mostly to the pho- 
netic publications. He is the editor of the 
Phonographic Reporter, a monthly magazine, 
and a contributor to the Shorthand Magazine, 
where excellent articles from his pen appear 
every month. We can not close this sketch 
more profitably to our readers, especially to 
the young, than in giving a brief selection 
from one of his articles, entitled 

REPORTING AS A MENTAL EXERCISE. 

If we trace the operations of the mind 
which are carried on during the act of taking 
down the words of a speaker as they are ut- 
tered by him, we shall not be surprised that 
a considerable amount of practice is needed 
before the art of verdatim reporting can be ac- 
quired; the cause of our astonishment will 
rather be that still greater labor and skill are 
not necessary to the carrying on of a process 
so rapid and yet so complicated. 


Let us suppose a speaker commencing his 
address. He utters two or three words, per- 
haps, in a deliberate manner; they fall on the 
reporter's ear, and are thence communicated 
to the brain as the organ of the mind; the 
writer must then recall to his memory the sign 
for each word he has heard; the proper sign 
having suggested itself to his mind, a commu- 
nication is made from the brain to the fingers, 
which, obedient to the will, and trained per- 
haps to the nicest accuracy of form, rapidly 
trace the mystic lines on the paper. Some 
portion of time is of course required for each 
of these operations to be performed after the 
words have been spoken; yet see! the writer 
appears to stop precisely at the same time with 
the speaker. The orator still continues in his 
deliberate style, and the reporter is able to 
write each word he hears before the next is 
uttered. Now, however, the speaker warms 
with his subject, and changes his measured 
pace to one more rapid; the writer increases 
his speed accordingly, and, notwithstanding 
the many operations at work in his mind, 
scarcely is the last word of a sentence uttered 
before he lifts his pen from the paper, as if for 
an instant’s pause, not a syllable having es- 
caped his ear or pen. This surely ia a labori- 
ous task; much more so that which fol- 
lows. The speaker has finished his exordium, 
is in the midst of his topics of discourse, and 
has begun his flights of oratory. Listen to his 
next sentence. He begins in a low, measured 
tone; after a few words makes a sudden pause; 
then, as if startled with the brilliancy of his 
ideas, and fearful lest they should escape before 
he can give them utterance, he dashes along 
at an impetuous rate which he never slackens 
till he is out of breath with exertion. In this 
rapid delivery he has gained ground to the ex- 
tent of five or six or more words on the writer, 
whom probably he has taken by surprise. 
The latter, nevertheless, has had to listen 
to the words which were, so to speak, in ad- 
vance of him, recall the proper sign for each, 
send it from the brain to the fingers, and trace 
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it on his note-book; while, at the same time, he 
has had to attend to the words which follow, 
80 as to be able to dispose of them in the same 
way when their turn arrives; and in this man- 
ner are his mental and bodily powers occupied 
for an hour, or, it may be, several hours to- 
gether. 

It would naturally be supposed that, with 
all this to attend to, it would be impossible 
for the writer to think at all of the sense con- 
veyed by the words which he is at such pains 
to record; but, to perform his work efficiently, 
he must bring his mind to bear on this also, 
and not only endeavor to understand the gen- 
eral drift of what be is reporting, but to catch 
the meaning of every expression; for where 
this is neglected, literal accuracy can not be at- 
tained. The probability is that we do not dis- 
tinctly hear— hear, that is, so as to be able 
separately to identify them—half the sounds 
that compose the words to which we listen; 
and it is only therefore by our close attention 
to the context that we are enabled to supply im- 
perceptibly—for few people are conscious of 
this mental act—the sounds that the ear has 
fuiled to convey definitely to us. Hence the 
necessity for listening to the sense, as well as 
to the sounds of words, as they flow from a 
speaker’s lips. A minister once told us that 
in a report of a sermon delivered by him, the 
phrase “ the siege of Abimelech” was written 
and actually printed the siege of Limerick!” 
This could not have arisen from a mistake in 
the written characters, for the forms of Abim- 
clech and Limerick would, in any system of 
shorthand, be palpably distinct: the ear must, 
in such a case, have been in error, and the 
sense should have been sufficient to correct it. 
Every experienced reporter must occasionally 
have discovered crrors of this description 
while transcribing his notes; his inattention 
to the sense, while following the speaker, not 
having led him to correct the false impression 
which has been made on the ear. 

As a mental exercise, then, reporting may 
be regarded as of the greatest utility. It is 
true that after a long course of practice the 
art becomes apparently a mechanical one, as far 
as the taking down is concerned: yet at first 
all the powers of the mind must be brought to 
bear on its attainment, and they can hardly 
fail to be materially strengthened by the train- 
ing they must undergo. A word, however, as 
to reporting being a mechanical operation, as 
some have termed it. No effort put forth by 
us can be purely mechanical, since the mind 
is necessary to it. Walking and reading (read- 
ing aloud without attending to the sense) seem 
mechanical acts, but the mind is indispensa- 
ble to them. After long practice, indeed, a 
comparatively external region of the mind is 
concerned in them, for we are enabled to think 
and plan—operations of more interior facul- 
ties—while these outward acts are being at- 
tended to; but at first both walking and read- 
ing require, in order to thcir attainment, a 
strong exercise, in one case, of all the powers 
of the body, and, in the other, of all the pow- 
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PORTRAIT OF RICHARD BAXTER. 


ers of the mind; both having been, of neces- 
sity, improved and strengthened by the train- 
ing. It is the same with reporting, but in this 
case the exercise is more severe; and if even 
the act of writing should, by practice, become 
little more than a mechanical performance, the 
constant employment of the mind in catching 
the meaning of different speakers, and the 
bringing before the writcr all the varied styles 
of diction in use among them, together with 
the exercise in composition afforded by the 
transcribing of what has been written, can not 
fail to commend the art to all who are interest- 
ed in education, and in the development of the 
powers of the human mind. Even where the 
student of shorthand has been unable to ac- 
quire sufficient manual dexterity to follow a 
speaker verbatim, the practice of reporting will 
still be beneficial; since increased attention to 
the sense will be required, in order that, when 
abridging a report, nothing material may be 
omitted. A habit is thus cultivated of separa- 
ting mere verbiage from the solid material, 
winnowing the chaff from the wheat; and 
though this is not the particular benefit on ac- 
count of which the cultivation of shorthand 
is recommended in this article, it is one whose 
importance ought not to be overlooked in re- 
garding reporting as a mental exercise. 
— ee oe a 
RICHARD BAXTER. 
—0 

RicHaRD BAXTER was born at Rowton, 
Shropshire, England, November 12, 1615, and 
was the son of poor but respectable parents. 
His education was but scanty; he was obliged 
to content himself with a course of private 
study, in the midst of which he was in- 
duced to try his fortune at court. This was 
remarkable, as he was by nature habitually 
serious. A month at court sufficed fo convince 
him that he was out of his element; and a pro- 
tracted illness served to deepen the earnestness 
of his religious convictions. At the age of 
twenty-three he was ordained, and shortly af- 
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terward became an assistant to a clergyman 
at Bridgenorth, where he resided two years. 
In 1640 he became parish clergyman of Kidder- 
minster, where he established his reputation as 
one of the most remarkable preachers of the 
time, and succeeded in improving the social 
manners of the townspeople. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in England, his position 
was somewhat peculiar. Sincerely attached to 
monarchy, his religious sympathies were al- 
most wholly with the Puritans, and though a 
Presbyterian in principle, he was far from ad- 
mitting the unlawfulness of Episcopacy. These 
views, which, some time before the Restoration, 
became extremely popular, were now too lib- 
eral for the general taste, and the open respect 
shown by Baxter to some leading Puritans ex- 
posed him to some danger from the mob. He 
accordingly retired to Coventry, but returned 
to Kidderminster after a few years. During 
this period he published his “ Saints’ Rest,” and 
“ Call to the Unconverted,” which greatly ex- 
tended his fame. Baxter would never ac- 
knowledge the protectorate of Cromwell, but 
denounced him as a usurper. On the return 
of Charles to the throne of England he was ap- 
pointed one of his chaplains, and he attempted 
to reconcile, but unsuccessfully, the contending 
church factions. In 1863, Baxter was driven 
out of the established church, and retired to 
Acton, in Middlesex, where he occupied him- 
self for nearly nine years in the composition of 
some of his numerous works. In 1672 he was 
permitted to return to London, where he again 
preached and wrote. In 1685 he was con- 
demned by Judge Jeffries to pay a fine of 500 
marks, for alleged sedition in his “ Para- 
phrase of the New Testament.” Being unable 
to pay it he was imprisoned. After a confine- 
ment of eighteen months he was released and 
pardoned. He lived after this to see better 
times, and died on the 8th of December, 1692, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age. ° 

Baxter is said to haye preached more ser- 
mons, engaged in more controversies, and 
written more books than any other Noncon- 
formist of his age. The total number of his 
publications exceeded 160; of these, the most 
popular and celebrated are his Saints’ Rest,” 
“Call to the Unconverted,” and “Dying 
Thoughts”—20,000 copies of which were sold 
in a twelvemonth, and were translated into all 
European languages. 

Baxter’s peculiar doctrines were: 1st, That 
though Christ died in a special sense for tho 
elect, yet he died in a general sense for all; 2d, 
The rejection of the dogma of reprobation ; 3d, 
That it is possible even for saints to fall away 
from saving grace. 

Baxter's life was a remarkable one, and his 
biography is historically valuable. 

Our portrait is taken from an authentic 
source, but is not so satisfactory in all respects 
as we would have it. There is an expression 
of meekness and resignation combined with 
firmness in the face. The positive Roman nose, 
prominent cheek-bones, and large chin indi- 
cate the man of courage, action, and physical 
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power. The uncomely hood or cap is any- | on the subject, he concluded to follow the | “came round” to see what important commu- 


thing but a pleasing addition to the face, and 
tends rather to decpen the shade of melancholy 
that lingers in the expression. 

The large eyes, which appear full of emotion 
and tenderness, indicate the word-power which 
so distinguished his sermons, and which is still 
so eloquent in his writings. The face is full 
of earnestness, and of that precise character 
which stamped the Nonconformist of the seven- 
teenth century. 

— E 


FRIEND DAVID’'S NEW SIGN. 


FRIEND DAvip—now five years in his grave 
—was a man well known to fame, and yet he 
did not belong to what is called a high posi- 
tion. He did not own a foot of ground in the 
world, excepting a small ‘lot in the village 
graveyard, and he lived in a small house, and 
in a small way, spending little or nothing—for 
he had little to spend—on the luxuries of life. 
Plain clothes and plain fare were all that the 
calling of a blacksmith gave him, but he was 
not conscious of wanting anything more. 

“Tf I were rich,” he often said, “it would 
trouble me sorely to take care of my riches, 
and I am sure I should, like all men, learn to 
love them so well, that it would trouble me 
sorely to lose them. And it is quite probable 
I would lose them, for they, as well as the 
angels, have wings, and have often been known 
to fly away. I am a blacksmith, and am will- 
ing to remain a blacksmith until the Lord calls 
me hence and sets me up in other business.“ 

David Hall, or Friend David,” as every one 
called him, was remarkable for his contentment 
and humility—particularly for his humility— 
and yet he prayed for help to conquer what he 
called “ his besetting sin, pride,” for he belonged 
to the bland, peaceful, loving sect called 
Quakers, or Friends, and it pained him to 
know that it was to him a cause for pride, al- 
though it took no form that men could call 
pride. 

Good Friend David” was noted not only 
for his contentment and humility, but for 
another virtue, which was both a virtue and a 
talent. With a heart full of love, and a mind 
well skilled in selecting and using appropriate 
means for every good end, he became known 
as a man able to scttle all quarrels. Often, 
while at work at his calling, he devised ways 
to turn enemies into friends. If he had been 
any other man than bland, sweet-tongued 
“Friend David,” he might have been thought 
meddlesome or officious, and been told to mind 
his own business; but no one had the heart to 
think evil of him, or speak rudely to him, and 
so he was allowed to go undisturbed on his 
way, not only as a blacksmith, but a peace- 
maker. ; 

Now it happened one time that “Friend 
David” had a heavy burden on his heart, for 
Robert Gordon and Richard Newman—old 
settlers in the village—would neither go to the 
same church, nor speak to each other, and their 
enmity touched his heart. After long thought 
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promptings of his heart and the simple dic- 
tates of his conscience, and do what he could 
to turn their hearts. So he sent, one day, 
to Robert Gordon, a request that he would 
“come round and see him in the evening, as 
he had something very important to tell him,” 
and at the same time he sent a similar message 
to Richard Newman. 

During the day, he said to his wife, “ Mary, 
I want thee to make a pan of thy very best 
doughnuts to-day, and I want thee to be sure 
to put raisins in them. And I want thee to 
have our Tommy crack up a large dish full of 
walnuts ; there is no one can do it like him, for 
he brings out the meats whole, and never once 
pounds his finger.” 

„Why, what does thee mean to do with all 
the doughnuts and walnuts ?” asked Mary. 

“ I want them to make merry over to-night, 
and there are no three things that go so well 
together as doughnuts, and walnuts, and cider, 
and I must have them all.” 

Mary rose at once to go and do as her David 
had requested, for the “ stove was hot,” but he 
said, “ Wait a minute, Mary, I have not told 
thee all my request yet. Now thee must not be 
offended when I ask thee to take our Tommy 
and Susy to-night, and go and spend the even- 
ing with grandfather and grandmother. The 
children will like it well, and I will like it 
well to have you all gone, for Robert Gordon 
and Richard Newman are to be here.” 


“Robert Gordon and Richard Newman!“ 
exclaimed Mary. “ Why, David, thee can not 
be in thy right mind. I am more than glad to 
give thee the doughnuts, and walnuts, and 
cider, but thee must not have Richard Gordon 
and Robert Newman here together, or thee 
will have to witness a sad quarrel.” 

No, Mary, I will be a peacemaker, and when 
I have told them what is on my heart, we will 
eat doughnuts and walnuts and drink swect 
cider together, and the strife of ten years will 
all be forgotten.” 

Very well; I am wiliing thee should make 
a trial, but I should not like to be in the 
shoes,” replied Mary, with an incredulous 
smile, as she once more started for the kitchen. 

The doughnuts that were made that day, by 
the hand of Mary, were rich and sweet, but the 
heart of “Friend David” was richer and 
sweeter. 

After tea, good Mary “cleared away thy 
dishes,” and prepared herself and Tommy and 
Susy to go round to grandmother's.” 

Susy danced and clapped her hands, for it 
was the first time she had ever been out at 
night, and mother Mary found it difficult to 
make herself heard as she said, Good success 
to thee, David. No one but thee would think 
of doing such business, and thee must not be 
disappointed if nothing comes of it.” 

“Tt will not come to naught, for God smiles 
on every good thing,” replied David, as 
Mary closed the door and walked away with 
Tommy and Susy. 

It was bright starlight when Robert Gordon 


nication “ Friend David” had for him, and he 
had hardly taken his seat before Richard New- 
man made his appearance. The two enemies, 
although they hated each other as cordially as 
ever, were ashamed not to exchange bows 
and a “ good-evening.” But the greeting was 
very cold, and it was evident that they were 
much annoyed by their accidental (for acci- 
dental they thought it) meeting. 

“Friend David,” however, possessed his soul 
in serenity, and was in no wise abashed. 

“You must not be displeased with me, 
friend Gordon and friend Newman,” he said, 
“if I let you know that I sent for you that I 
might tell you what a heavy burden I have on 
my heart because you have no love for each 
other, and because I know there is nothing 
but love that will serve us any good purpose 
in the other world. I have been reading the 
good book to-day, and it tells me that we 
spend our years as a tale that is told; and as 
the time is so short below, and so long above, 
and as those who hate here can never love 
there, I want vou both to forget the past, and 
be reconciled. It was a litte thing made you 
enemics, and now, good friends, let a little 


thing, even this cfw: of a pinin, humble man 
like me. make you friends. 
“Well Criesd David,” replied Richard Ner- 


man, you ncedn't use any more breath on us. 


and we'll use what you've already spent, and 
shake hands. It isn't worth while for men, 
who are on their way to the same eternity, not 
to be on speaking terms, or to walk on opposite 
sides of the street when they can just as well 
as not walk on the same side.” 

“That’s a fact,” groaned out Robert Gordon, 
in a deep bass tone, and we had better kiss 
and be friends,’ as children say. And the next 
thing we had better do is to let all the villagers 
know that our feud is ended.” 

“I say Amen to that,” responded Richard 
Newman. 

“And I say Amen to what you've both 
said!’ exclaimed Friend David; and now let 
by-gones be by-gones, fur the less said about 
disagreeable things the better. Mary has gone 
out with Tommy and Susy, to spend the eve- 
ning, but she’s left a pan of most remarkable 
doughnuts—a raisin in the middle of every 
one—for us to dispose of, and I think that, 
with the help of some walnuts and sweet 
cider, we can worry them down.” 

No one could have witnessed the scene that 
gladdened the heart of Friend David that 
night without being convinced of the power 
of a peace-loving man; and when Mary re- 
turned and heard that all was well between 
Robert Gordon and Richard Newman, she 
looked at David with astonished eyes, and 
said : l 

“ Ah! David, when I was making the dough- 
nuts, I thought what a strange notion thee had 
got into thy head, but I'll always believe in 
thee after this.” 

Not long afterward Friend David happened 
to open his front door very early in the morn- 
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ing, before the village 
people were astir, and 
discovered, to his sur- 
prise, that he had a new 
sign. On asbingle that 
had been fastened to the 
door, these words, in 
large letters, had been 
printed: 

“Peace made here, 
to order, by Friend 
David.” 

Suspicion was at once 
fastened upon a noted 
wag in the village, but 
he refused to throw any 
light on the subject, af- 
firming that no one had 
any right to suspect him 
of doing what any one 
else in the village might 
have done as well as 
he, for it was known 
from one end of the 
town to the other that 
Friend David had turn- . 
ed two sworn enemics = 
into sworn friends 

Indeed, added ts. 2 
Wag, While the corners 
vous Moh twitched, # 
“who Knows that Rob- 
ot Gordon and Richard 
Vewtsn dart du it 
themselves!“ } 

“ I believe thee did it, 
for I read the truth in # 
thy face,” said David, 4 
“but thee need fear 
nothing from me. I ask 
for no greater honor 
than to be numbered 
with peacemakers.” 

“Tm sure you've 
never had a sign that 
could compare with this 
new sign, remarked Richard Newman, who 
happened to be standing by, “and it's a pity 
to take it down, for ‘blessed are the peace- 
makers.“ 

[This little history illustrates how easily 
evil may be overcome with good. Hold- 
ing a grudge” against another is little else 
than self-punishment. True Christianity re- 
quires us to forgive our enemies. If we would 
be happy, we must be at peace. ] 

m o S-Gr 


CHARLES KEAN, 


THE portrait of this eminent English 
actor is a copy of a photograph from 
life, and though it appears younger than 
he did when last on the stage, it is re- 
garded as a fair likeness. The head ap- 
pears to be pretty well balanced. He 
was not so eccentric as Edmund Kean, 
his father. He had not so sharp and 
angular a nature, but was more genial 


PORTRAIT OF 


and symmetrical in organization. The 
portrait indicates a man of vigor, execu- 
tiveness, breadth of imagination, force of 
character, ambition, talent for education, 
and capacity for business. His Ideality 
and Sublimity were amply developed, 
giving a sense of beauty and grandeur, 
while his Constructiveness being also 
large, gave him powers of combination 
and arrangement, and ability to compre- 
hend complications and the interplay of 
subject and character. Human Nature, 
indicated by that elevation and promin- 
ence in the center of the forehead just 
where the hair joins it, gave him excel- 
lent insight of character, and the ability 
to appreciate motive and disposition, and 
to personate, a trait required by an actor 
as well as by successful public speakers 
and business men. He has all the signs 
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CHARLES KEAN, THE ENGLISH AC TOR. 


of social affection. 
His top-head is not 
deficient, though he 
would be known 


more for talent and 
force, for skill and 
genius, than for spir- 
ituality and religious 
characteristics, On 
the whole, he was 
organized on a more 
elevated plane than 
most play-actors; but 
he was simply an ac- 
tor. The question 
with earnest men 
will be, How much 
better is the world 
in any respect for his 
having lived in it? 

He was born at Wa- 
terford, Ireland, Jan. 
18, 1811. Two years 
after, his father remov- 
ed to London, and then 
. set out on his career as 
2 an actor. Charles was 
sent to Eton, and was 
there a schoolmate of 
Gladstone. His father's 
means, however, were 
> insufficient to maintain 
<; him long at school; and 
his parents having scp- 
arated, Charles left Eton 
and went upon the 
stage, for the purpose of 
supporting his mother 
+, and himself. 

| In the outset of his 

dramatic career he did 

not exhibit much abil- 
ity, and we may say that the position which he 
attained subsequently was owing to assiduons 
study and persevering effort. 

In 1830 he came to this country and re- 
mained here about two years, during which 
time he reaped the results of a very successful 
stage career. In 1839 he made a second visit 
to America, and in 1842, after his return to 
England, he marricd Miss Ellen Tree, an act- 
ress of some reputation in comedy. A third visit 
to this country was made by Mr. Kean in com- 
pany with his wife in 1842. This visit was 
lengthy, being nearly five years in duration. In 
1850, he became the lessee of the Princess’s The- 
ater, in London, when he inaugurated a series of 
Shaksperian representations, with the view to 
elevate the standard of the English stage. 
Eleven years after, Mr. Kean retired from the 
management uf that theater under the happiest 
auspices for a gentleman of the buskin. A 
banquet was given him by some of the most 
eminent persons in England, and a quantity 
of silver plate, valued at upward of ten thou- 
sand dollars, was presented to him. This ex- 
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pression of the public sentiment is indicative 
of the moral rank which he had attained in a 
position surrounded by so many demoralizing 
influences. 

In 1868, Mr. and Mrs. Kean left England for 
a professional tour around the world. In the 
course of their travels they visited Australia, 
California, Cuba, the Atlantic seaboard in the 
United States, and Canada. His last appear- 
ance in this country was made at the Acad- 
emy of Music, April 16, 1866. On this occasion 
he confirmed all the previous impressions 
which he had made on the public mind, by the 
superb character of his impersonation. His 
death occurred on the 23d of January, and was 
occasioned by that fatal derangement of the 
vital organism known as aneurism of the 
heart. He leaves a widow and one daughter. 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 


BY MME. DEMOREST. 


[A REGARD for the wishes of our lady readers induces 
usato post them up' on the latest styles. We get our 
information from the American headquarters. We leave 
it for others to give the pictures, contenting ourselves 
with a plain and racy description. We still have the 
plan of a prize essay in view, and hope ere long to sub- 
mit something more sensible in the way of ladies’ dresses 
than has hitherto appeared. But here we give the 
present styles, written for the A. P. J.] 

There is little room now for the tirades against fashion 
that used to be so frequent. Styles for indoor and out- 
door wear have become so sensible, and, withal, so 
picturesque and graccful, that, for a wonder, nearly 
everybody is satisfied. Even professional snarlers can 
find little of which to disapprove. 

The short dress for out-door wear belongs especially 
to this age, and is worthy of its practical spirit of im- 
provement. We are glad to say that it is still in vogue, 
and it rests with American women to render it perpetual. 
It is so useful, relieves women from such a burden of skirts, 
aod makes the exercise necessary to health so easy in all 
sorts of weather, that its long life is exceedingly desir- 
able. 

There are innumerable varieties of the short dress; 
but tbere are two special styles, of which all others are 
but modifications. These are technically called “sunits” 
and costumes. Suits are made in one color and 
matcrial; costumes in two colors, and often of two 
materials. 

Costumes are more dressy than suits, and are best 
adapted to young girls or stylish young married ladies. 

The most distinguished suite are made in black, blue, 
or in Bismarck. The most elegant costumes in black 
and violet, black and green, or black and Bismarck. 

Very bandsome costumes are made this season of the 
long paletot, tied in at the back with a wide sash, and a 
short skirt, finished round the bottom with three narrow 
frille. An old black silk dress can be remodeled in this 
way; the frille taken from the ekirt, which is cut short 
and gored, and only the paletot made of new silk. An 
old colored silk dress may be utilized in the same way, 
and wern with the black silk cloak, thus making, at 
trifling expense, both suit and costame. 

Meat gray suits are made with a pelerine cape, the 
long rounded ends passed under the belt in front, or 
carried round to the back and knotted, so as to form 
sash ends. This style will be suitable as epring advances, 
and is particularly adapted to thin summer tiseues. 

Indoor dresses are still cut gored, though not as much 
so as during the past seasons. Tho trains of toilets of 
ceremony are enormous, in many instances two yards 
long, and the trimming is therefore principally confined 
to the frent of the skirt. A recent novelty is a square 
train atranged as a manteau de da cour. It need hardly 
be said that these long trains require peculiar tact to 
render them graceful or becoming. A moderato length 


is better suited to the generality of ladies, and especially 
to ordinary occasions. 

Bonnets are small, but no longer flat to the head—they 
are raised in a sort of diadem in front, or form a succes- 
sion of raised puffs, with a trimming or ornamental vail 
at the back. 

Pique, one of the most useful and durable of materials, 
will be very much worn for morning and children's 
dresses. It gores eo nicely, and trims so effectively with 
soutache, or any of the flat washing braids in vogue, that 
it retains a perennial freshness and popularity. 

The new designs are particularly in sleeves, the 
“ Lamballe” and Marie Antoniette reaching to the 
elbow in capes, of which the Marie Antoniette is the 
most fashionable, and in paletots, of which the Polonaise, 
or “ Redingote,” is the newest and most admired. 
There are many others, but these are prominent among 
the spring styles. 
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INTEMPERANCE IN THE SOUTH. 


KENANSVILLE, N. C. 

DEAR JOURNAL: In an article on page 17, of your 
January number, indorsing a very erroneous statement 
of the Sandusky Register, you declare yourself on the 
side of God and humanity.” 

Now as the inscription on the banner of those who are 
jn for the fight" for God and humanity must be TRUTH, 
from the very nature of the warfare, will you permit a con- 
stant reader of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
to suggest a reconsideration of the sweeping and, as he 
thinks, unfair charge against the South. Your corre- 
spondent bas lived nearly half a century in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Canada, Virginia, and North and South 
Carolina, and he sincerely believes the people of the 
South to be far less addicted to intemperance than the 
inhabitants of the Northern States and Britieh America. 

Undoubtedly * whisky and tobacco" are twin curses,” 
blasting and blighting the fairest prospects of individuals 
and communities, and every lover of his race must bid 
all suitable efforts to disenthrall his fellow-man from 
their deadly influence, God speed,“ yet the good work 
will be hindered by misrepresentation, however un- 
intentional. 

The Sandusky editor must have been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in his field of observation. Certainly he did not 
gather the information on which to speak so positively 
and unreservedly, from acquaintance with the Atlantic 
Southern States. During a recent visit to Wilmington, 
N. C., although at the festive season of Christmas, the 
writer saw nothing of the treating or drinking with 
which the entire South is so unjustly charged. It may 
be thought that the stringent military orders of the com- 
manding generals will account for this freedom from 
tho constant and all- pervading use of the infernal fire- 
water,“ but liquor, like love, laughs at locksmiths. The 
truth is, the people of the South, taken as a whole, are 
at least as temperate as those of the North. Owing to 
their excitable temperament, the actions of Southerners 
under tho influence of liquor may be more rash and 
violent, and in their hospitality they may more freely 
offer such beverages as they think their guests will 
relish, but that they are, as a people, so degraded by 
drunkenness and so depraved morally, as the Register 
and JOURNAL represent them, is simply a grave mistake. 

TRUTH AND CANDOR. 

[Our statements were strong, it must be admitted; but 
as they were founded on the quotation taken from the 
Register, we deemed them fully warranted. We believed 
that the Sandusky editor was honest in his convictions, 
and that his remarks were the result of personal observa- 
tion. If we have been misled as regards the facts, we 
regret onr repetition of them; but as regards our appeal 
to the southern portion of our conntry, for the sake of 
temperance and true morality we would make such an 
appeal to any commanity North or South, if we hoped 
that some good results woald flow from it. Our North 
Carolina friend does not seem to be familiar with the 
whole South—he resides in one of the fairer sections. 
We are willing to take his word for the social condition 
of the Atlantic Southern States, and if the stat. of society 
elsewhere is better than the dark pleture drawn by var 
Sandusky cotemporary, we would rejoice to know it. 


In our February. number we published an article on 
the Poor Whites of the South,“ from the pen of a gen 
tleman of extended acquaintance with, and careful ob 
servation of, Southern society. Surely his description 
was dark enough. He treated of one class - the lowest 
but a large class, and thoroughly diffused through the 
Southern States. As regards the higher grades of 
society in the South, we are rendy to believe that they 
are on an even footing with the Northern upper classes. 
We would have no objection to the former being more 
temperate and high-toned than the latter, were it so.) 
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LADIES, ATTENTION! 


In the October number of the AMERICAN PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL we made some allusion to American 
inventive enterprise in almost every department of art 
excepting that of fashioning ladies’ costumes. We spoke 
of the expediency of offering a prize for some useful and 
proper method by which garments might be made to 
combine the essentials of grace and healthfulness. Un- 
expectedly, we have received a letter from a lady resid- 
ing in Syracuse, who presents for our consideration a 
new plan for cutting and fitting dresses, basques, riding- 
habits, and other garments. It is called Madame 
Thomson's Parisian Mode.” Why not American 
Mode!“ if it was invented and perfected here, as is 
claimed. It is snid to be easily learned from the printed 
instructions which accompany the diagrams, and is per- 
fectly practical, simple, and reliable. As a device for 
fitting waists, it is claimed to form a graceful and easy 
fit, and that in only three pieces. 

If all that is claimed for it is warranted by facts (and 
we certainly havc no reason to think otherwise), the 
Method is indeed every family’s friend.“ and need only 
be made public to he sought and applied by all who 
would dress economically, sensibly, and tastefally. The 
price of one copy of the Method is $2. 
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NEW PREMIUMS. 


We offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subecribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $8 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. ; 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the Riverside Edition 
of Irving's Belles Lettres Works,“ comprising Knick- 
erbocker,”’ Tales of a Traveler, Wolfert's Roost.“ 
“ Crayon Miscellany,” Bracebridge Hall,” Alhambra.“ 
„Oliver Goldsmith,“ Sketch Book,” elegantly bound, 
worth $16. . 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, a Clothes Wringer, the 
Unlversal, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 


Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have auch books substituted. 

Or for premiums of or under the value of $12 we will 
send euch book or books as may be selected from any 


New York publishe.’s catslozie, the regelir pries of 
which fe that oi tha r- nin rate. 
Ail Subscriplons u bich have referente to Pre ues 
must commence with the January nuiaber. 
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UGLY MUG AND HER MAGICAL ‘Tis a magical mirror, and dog-cheap. if sold The odd-looking peddler came trudging again 
GLASS. Quoth this queer-looking chap— for its weight in pure | By Ugly Mug's window, and glanced at the pane ; 
gold;' But no Ugly Mug did the peddler behold, 
: And when, in a twelvemonth from this, I come back, But a very sweet face set in ringlets of gold; 
: You won't trade your mirror for all in my pack. And up flew the sash, and a silvery voice 


GRANDMOTNER Grigg was a jolly old dame, 

AS Merry as ever a grig of her name; 

Her little eyes sparkled from under her cap, 

And she bit off the ends of her words with a snap, 

Her nose was on intimate terms with her chin, 

And the things she loved most were to chatter and spin. 
When ehe gathered her grandchildren close by her knees, 
Her wheel and her tongue both were busy as becs ; 

The flax she used up was a sight to behold, 

But more wonderful etill were the stories she told. 


Cried, ‘Come in, sir peddler, and show me the choice 
Of all in your pack, for the glase that you gold 
Is cheap at its weight in the purest of gold.“ 


IX. 


So the peddler came in, and ‘I knew it! cried he, 
*You’re aa pretty, my dear, now, as pretty can be! 
And the face that I saw, when I called hero before, 
Will never be seen in this glass any more!“ 

Then he sold her a doll with magnificent curle, 

And a drees of rich silk, and a necklace of pearls, 
And he said he bad hoped she this doll would prefer, 
And so he had kept it on purpose for her. 

But the glass, as no longer of nse, he took back, 

‘It was handy," he said, ‘for to have in his pack.“ 


II. 


One nigbt—'twas the night before Christmas there came 

A clamorous crowd to this jolly old dame, 

Who begged her—before they were packed off to bed 

To tell them a story all out of her head :* 

Not one of the tales from her regular store, 

Bat a story, they said, they had ne'er heard before. 

“Ho! ho! something new, eh?“ quoth Grandmother 
Grigg. 

„Very well, chita! sit down, till my spindle I rig, 

And I'll tell you the queer things that once came to pass 

Between Miss Ugly Mug and her wonderful glass.“ 


FINAL. 


„Now.“ said Grandmother Grigg, it is bed-time, you 
know, 

And I've only one word more to say ere you go. 

There's a magical glass that can always be had, 

To show little folks how they look when they're bad ; 


vi. a. uia 
“+ Yon'li not think me rude now, my sweet little miss. 
When I tell you your image, reflected in this, 
Will grow, day by day, still more charming and clear, 
` If you gaze on it faithfully all the new year 
a In the way I direct, thus: Whene‘er It appears 3 
You have cause to inflame those soft eyelids with tears; 7 
Whene'er by a frown you shall wrinkle that brow, By 
: Or pout thore red lips, as you're doing jnst now; i 
: Whene'er to be eullen or sad you incline, 
ing E Just take a long look in this mirror of mine, 
And I)! forfeit my pack, at the end of the year, 
ge If your image don’t prove you a beauty, my dear !' 
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VII. 


Then the peddler, he shouldered his pack and went out, 
| 17 N And Ugly Mug looked in the glass, with a pout, 

i Till the image she saw seemed so funny and strange 
That she laughed—and behold! what a magical change! 
The cross-looking face in an instant was gone, 


And a gay little visage smiled into her own— D 

The visage of such a bright- eyed iittie eli. 

That Ugly Mng felt quite ashamed of herself. And when any of you, dears, feel willing to try 
; ae So she vowed she would do as the peddler had said, Of Grandmother Grigg achik glass you may buy: 
‘Ugly Mug! What a name!“ all the little ones cried. And she carried the glass, quite delighted, to bed. An the payment she asks, is a kiss and a hug, 


“Twas a nickname, my dears l“ the old grandam replied. 
„This mise, when asleep, was quite pretty to see, 

But awake, she was ugly as ugly could be; 

And this just because miss was subject to fits 

Of the sullens, and ponte, and wry faces, my chita, 
These so altered her pleasant expression, that folk 
Called her Miss Ugly Mug, just by way of a joke; 

And, I think, had you seen her in one of her ‘ queers,’ 
You'd have found it a very apt nickname, my dears. 


And the promise to use it like Miss Ugly Mug!” 
C. D. GARDETTE. 


(The above amusing, but at the same time instructive, 
poem for our young readers is taken from Our Schoolday 
Visitor, a magazine for young people, published by 
Messrs. J. W. Daughaday & Co., of Philadelphia. 

This periodical deserves a prominent place in the ju- 
venile literature of America. In the quantity and quality 
of its monthly installment of bondons it is not surpassed 
by any other periodical of the same nature and similar 
subecription terms. On its roll of contributors we find 
many names which have been long familiar to the youth 
of our land, and whose attractive stories and sketches 
have found appreciative readers of all ages. Among 
these contributors are George 8. Burleigh, Jacob Abbott, 
Rev. Alexander Clark, and Alice Carey, of whom we need 
only make mention. The design of the publishers of 
this magazine evidently is the production of a monthly 
perfectly adapted to juvenile tastes and desires. The 
language is simple, the illustrations vivid, and the sub- 
jects generally are those which come within the notico 
of children and excite their interest. The cat, the dog. 
school scenes, vacation sports, dolls, babies. etc., are va- 


IV. 


No it happened one day twas the last of the year 
A strange- looking peddler the window drew near, 

And saw through the pane such a face that, good lack! 
He jumped, and came very near dropping his pack; 

But the very next moment, he tapped at the door, 

And asked madam's leave to exhibit his store. 

He spread out his wares on the floor of the hall, 

And said he was sure he could pleasure them all. 

He could fit both the maids and the mistress, he knew, 
And something would suit little Pretty Face, too. 


V. 


„„ „V Mar, at kli: flatterv. smirked with delieht. 


„d e pa tage ason owis in the night, riously and humorously illustrated. while at the same 
Piee ge „er with meson provekingly slow, | . time points of morality are brought out strongly and 
„ .: forth a uma! pluses, worth a Sixpence OF -o, Well id Grandmother Grigg, ‘when the twelve- | urged home. We find much pleasure ourselves in a rapid 
„th it up: Now, my sweet litle friend | 1.. went by, glance through the magazine whencver it cumes under 
iP sev moca my cire fons, yon uud in the end Andie was at hand for the old year to die, our eyes. Subscription, $1 % per annum. ] 
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warrant us in pronouncing it every way SEXOL OG AS THE PHILOSOPHY | nature is the masculine, feminine, and 


Titerary Notices. 


[AW works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Mce at prices annexed.] 


THE SOUTHERN JOURNAL OF 
Enpccation. Devoted to the Educational 
and Literary interests of the South and 
West. A monthly quarto of sixteen 
pages, published at $1 a year, by Jobn 

. Hearn, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Why " Southern” education? Why not 
National or American? Or, if it must 
have a local designation, call it The Ken- 
tucky Journal of Education. Considering 
the sectional feeling hitherto so rampant, 
we would do nothing to perpetuate it, bat 
all things to allay it or abolish it. We 
want no arbitrary lines drawn to separate 
one section from the other. In fature, our 
manners, customs, and interests are to be 
one and the same. State rights and sec- 
tional interests are to be merged into the 
Union. It is not a kingdom nor an empire. 
It is a Nation. And our education, litera- 
tare, commerce are to be AMERICAN. 

The editor says: Appreciating the 
necessity that has long existed for a peri- 
odical devoted to educational matters in 
the section where all our interests are, we, 
fally conscious of the responsibility as- 
sumed, enter hopefully upon our self-im- 
posed task. The distinctive features of 
tho Journal are sct forth in the prospectus 
published elsewhere. To its statements 
we have only to add that withont prejadice, 
without sectarian or partisan bias, we 
hope to so discharge our duty as to meet 
the approbation of every earnest worker in 
the great cause of education throughout 
the South and West. (Why not say 
throughout the Union?] We know that 
failure has been the common lot of those 
who have essayed the enterprise which we 
now propose, but we have the temerity to 
presume upon gaining wisdom from the 
experience of our predecessors.” 

Whatever may be the political proclivities 
of this new candidate, it must concentrate 
upon itself the best minds of educators in 
the regions where it circulates, and will 
inevitably do a most useful and necessary 
work. We therefore wish it the best 
success, 


OVER Twist. By Charles 


Dickens. With twelve original illnstra- 
tions, from designs by George Cruik- 
shank. Price, $1 50 in cloth. 


This edition of ‘Oliver Twist” is the 
tenth volnme of an entire new edition of 
Charles Dickens’ Worke, now in course of 
publication by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, which is called The People's 

ilion, Ilustrated.“ 
printed on the finest white paper, from 
large, clear type that all can read. It is 
one of the best and cheapest editions of 
Charles Dickens’ Works published in the 
world. 


Tus Living PULPIT or THE 
CHRISTIAN CHurcu. A Series of Dis- 
courses, doctrinal and practical, from 
representative men among the disciples 
of Christ; with a brie biographical 
sketch and steel portrait of each contri- 
butor. Arranged and edited by W. T. 
Moore. One large octavo volume of 
590 es, with twenty-eight portraits. 
Published by R. W. Carroll and Co., 
Cincinnati. Price, $5. Sold only by 
subscription. 

The publishers express a just pride in 
the artistic excellence of this splendid 
production. The type is of the old style, 
new and clear; the paper fine and of rich 
tone; the printing and binding every way 
creditable. Some acquaintance with the 


editor, and a curgory perusal of the book, 


— 


Each volume is 


worthy of the most liberal patronage, 
which it is sure to receive. It is proposed 
to continue the series until it shall include 
all the leading preachers of the Christian 
Church now living, and thus will farnish 
in itself, when completed, a library of 
choice religious literature, inclading speci- 
men sermons on all the varlous subjects 
generally discussed. Among the topics in 
the present volume are the following: 
The Good Confession; Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Theanthropos; Atonement; Jesus, 
the First and the Last; Reconciliation ; 
Christ's Precious Invitation; What Must I 
Do to be Saved? The Conditions of the 
Gospel Reasonable ; Regeneration ; Christ's 
Conversation with Nicodemus; Baptism 
Easential to Salvation; The Ministry 
of the Holy Spirit; The Witness of 
the Spirit; The Church, its Identity; 
Building on the One Foundation; The 
Safety and Security of the Christian; The 
Priesthood of Christ; The History of the 


Redemption Reproduced in the Redeemed ; 
Death and Life; The Love of God; Glory- 
ing in the Cross only; The Law of Pro- 
essive Development; Consclence and 
ristianity; The Mission of the Church 
of Christ; Faith and Sight; Retribution ; 
The Judgment to Come. 


ORATORY—SACRED AND SEcu- 


LAR; or, The Extemporancons Speaker. 
With Sketches of the most Eminent 
Speakers of all 8. By William Pit- 
tenger, author of Daring and Suffering.” 
Introduction by Hon. John A. Bingham, 
and Appendix, containing a Chairman‘s 
Guide for Conducting Public Meetings 
According to the best Parliamentary 


Models. 1 vol., large 12mo, pp. 220. 
Tinted paper, beveled boards. Price, 
$1 50. New York: Samuel R. Wells, 
publisher. 


Instead of an elaborate description of 
this new work, we give in brief the table 
of contents. Objects of the Work stated. 
Introduction, by Hon. Jobn A. Bingham, 
Member of Congress. 


Part L—The Written and Extempore ` 


Discourse Compared — Illustrative Ex- 
amples. Prerequisites—Intellectual Com- 
petency; Strength of Body; Command of 
Language; Courage; Firmness; Self-Re- 
liance. Basis of Speech—Thought and 
Emotion; Heart Cultivation ; Earnestness. 
Acquiremente—General Knowledge; of 
Bible; of Theology; of Men; Method by 
which such Knowledge may be obtained. 
Cultivation — Imagination; Language ; 
Voice; Gesture, how acquired; Dietin- 
guished Orators and Writers. 

Part II.—A Sermon. The Foundation 
for a Preacher—Subject; Object: Text; 
Hints to Young Preachers. The Plan— 
Gathering Thought; Arranging; Commit- 
ting; Practical Suggestions; Use of Notes. 
Preliminaries for Preaching— Fear; Vigor; 
Opening Exercises; Requisites for a Suc- 
cessful Discourse. The Divisions—Intro- 
duction, Difficulties in Opening; Discus- 
sion, Simplicity, and Directness. After- 
Considerations—Success; Rest; Improve- 
ment; Practical Suggestions. 

Part III.—Secular Oratory. Instructive 
Address—Fields of Oratory; Oral Teach- 
ing; Lecturing. Miscellaneous Address— 


Deliberative ; Legal; Popular; Contro- 
versial; the Statesman; the Lawyer; the 
Lecturer; the Orator. 

Part IV.—Eminent Speakers Described 
—St. Augustine: Luther; Lord Chatham; 
William Pitt; Edmund Burke; Mirabean; 
Patrick Henry; Whitefield; Wesley; 
Sidney Smith; F. W. Robertson ; Clay ; 
Bascom; Summerfield; Spurgeon; Beecher; 
Anna E. Dickenson ; John A. Bingham ; 
W. E. Gladstone; Matthew Simpson; 
Wendell Phillips; John P. Durbin; New- 
man Hall, and others. 

APPENDIX.—The Chairman's Gnide. 
How to Organize and Conduct Public 
Meetings and Debating Clubs, in a parll- 
amentary manner. Sent by return post. 


or Lire; implying Social Organization 
and Government. By Mrs. Elizabeth 
Osgood Goodrich Willard. Chicago: 
G. R. Walsh. 8vo, pp. 483. Price $2 25. 


The dissatisfaction which is felt by most 
intelligent thinkers at the present day 
with the traditional theories of life and 
the universe, is strikingly manifested in 
this remarkable volume, without tbe slight- 
est tendency to the skepticism which 
is content to remain in barren negations. 
After a critical sifting of prevailing specu- 
lative systems, the author appears as the 
champion of a positive faith, which she 
is persuaded will add new triumphs to 
thought, and lay the foundation for a higher 
order of society. In the prosecution of her 
argument she takes no counsel of the past, 
pays no deference to the authority of great 
names, is never blinded by the prestige of 
popular opinion, but follows out the clac 
which she professes to have obtained to 
the mysteries of the universe, with singular 
consistency and conrage. At the same 
time, ehe exhibits no love of audacious in- 
novation; none of the vehemence of party 
spirit; her tone is uniformly reverent and 
gentle; but she writes with undoubting 
strength of conviction, and the confidence 
of a feminine nature, that she is authorized 
to announce a new development of truth. 

The pi. ilosophy of which Mra. Willard 
assumes to be the discoverer, is founded 
on universal laws. Its peculiar feature is 
the prevalence of the masculine and femi- 
nine clements throughout the domain of 
nature. The principle of sex controls both 
the solar and the human systems, which 
correspond with each other, and with the 
lawe of social organization and govern- 
ment. The harmony of society depends 
on the elevation of woman to her natural 
rank and influence, as illustrated in the 
motions of the heavenly bodies and the 
general order of the universe., 

The laws of our nature are identical with 
the laws of the spheres. The ultimate 
causality in each of these orders of phe- 
nomena is the all-prevailing soul, which 
exists by its own eternal necessity, and is 
revealed in the manifold forms of life. 
Soul must be governed by the same laws 
that control matter, or it could not become 
organized in connection with matter. We 
can accordingly judge of the nature of soul 
by its analogy with the material olements. 
Still, we are not to regard soul as the pro- 
duct of auy refinement of matter. It was 
never made or produced at all. It is for- 
ever the same unchangeable, incorruptible 
element, while matter proceeds from the 
laws of motion in the organization of the 
universe. Matter is the result of action— 
is subject to perpetual changes; its present 
state is not its primitive state, and hence 
it can not be eternal. Its elements are 
eternal, but not its changeable material 
forme. 

But as all the elements of nature move 
by inherent mathematical law, every law 
of motion is universal and unchangeable, 
The conditions of sex are as deep as exist- 
ence itself. In the development of life, 
soul is the mother, and law the father of 
nature. Nature is a birth as well as 
humanity. Birth implies parentage. Soul 
and law are thus the bride and bridegroom 
of the universe? The essential attribute 
of the soul is power, the essential attribute 
of law is principle. Matter has no sex. 
It is neuter in all forms of organized life, 
since it is the passive servant of the law of 
motion in the soul. In the primal condi- 
tion of the elements matter does not cxist, 
but is made or produced in the processca. of 
motion. Matter is to the soul and law 
what clay is to the potter. Everywhere in 


neater. 

The theory, of which we have thus given 
little more than the merest hints, is elab- 
orated by the author with great fullness of 
detail, and skillfully applied to the expla- 
nation of the origin of the material uni- 
verse and of humanity. A large portion 
of her work, and one which will interest a 
majority of readers more than her ingeni- 
ous speculations, is devoted to the prac- 
tical application of her views to the im- 
provement of the political and social insti- 
tutions of the world. The masculine law 
of physical and mental labor gives to man 
the right of supremacy and control in this 
orbit of life. His right is derived from his 
strength and ability in the field of labor. 
The central power of woman in the ma- 
ternal office gives her the power of control 
over herself and her offspring, and also the 
right of control over man in the sexual 
relation. As a consequence, she has the 
right of control in the central relations of 
society and government. In the solar and 
human systems the feminine law is the 
controlling power. The same law must be 
recognized in all the relations of life before 
we can possess à guarantee of order and 
harmony. In the present condition of 
society there is no balance of power be- 
tween man and woman. By his power of 
control with the sword and in the field of 
labor, man has usurped all the natural 
rights of the mother. He bas taken pos- 
session of her person, her children, her 
property, and earnings, as well as of the 
earth beneath her feet. He maintains his 
usurpations by the power of the purse. 
The remedy for these evils is to be found 
in the readjastment of the social relations, 
giving a feminine as well as masculine 
head to the government of the state in all 
its branches. The feminine head should 
be central, dirdeting, and controlling; the 
masculine, external, distributive, and exe- 
cutive. In the governmental orders of 
society woman has the power of control, 
because she holds the heart of the people, 
as.the left side holds the heart of the human 
organism. Woman is just as necessary to 
the head of the governmental orders as the 
feminine law of reason is to the head of 
the human system or rotation to the solar. 
In the public councils she would be to man 
intuition, judgment, wisdom, conscience, 
and self-reliance, in accordance with her 
mental constitution. 

From the brief outline which we havo 
given of a portion of the leading ideas that 
are developed and illustrated in this vol- 
ume, our readers will be ablo to form some 
estimate of its import and purposes. It is 
not probable that the views of the writer 
will meet with general acceptance. They 
are too much at war with the current 
systems not to challenge controversy, 
although they are presented in a suggestive 
rather than a dogmatic form. Still, they 
possess a curious interest as illustrativo 
of the fermentation of thought in these 
days, and the original products which are 
often found in the foam. 


Tae AMERICAN ARTISAN is 
a first-clase weekly, devoted to the interests 
of inventors, mechanice, manufacturers, 
and others. It is a high-toned journal, 
conducted on business principles, and aims 
to do good. Like its elder brother, the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, it grows larger and 
stronger as it grows older. It deserves 
the success it is sure to receive. There is 
a spirited but an honorable rivalry between 
these two wecklles; the public will sup- 
port them both and be the gainer for 
their enterprise. We read both. 
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THE STRANGERIN THE TROPICS, 


Being a Hand-Book for Havana and 
Guide-Book for Travelers in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and St. Thomas; with descriptions 
of the principal Objects of Interest, Sug- 
gestions to Invalids, Hints for Tours, 
and general directions for Travelers. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 200 pP: Price, $1 50. 
New York: American News Co. 


Just the thing needed. Why has it not 
been done before? Every person visiting 
these islands needs the precise instruction 
given in this book, and even the islanders 
themselves need it. Nor are its hygienic 
suggestions without valne to the inhabit- 
ants of the contment—Tropic, Temperate, 
or Arctic regions. The very capable author 
—well known to us—modestly withholds 
his name from the title. Why? 


RoOvuTLEDGE’s ILLUSTRATED 


NaTuRAL History oF Man, in all 
Countries of the World. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F. L. S., etc., ete. 
Part VIII., Decembor. Price, 50 cents. 


This elaborate and exceedingly interest- 
ing work would require a very extended 
notice at our hands to furnish our readers 
with a definite idea of its character and 
contents. The Kaffir tribes, the Hottentots, 
the Bushman, the Namaquas, the Bechu- 
anas, the Damaras, the Ovambos, the 
Makololos, the Makobas, the Batokas, the 
Banyais, the Balondos, Angolcee, and 
Wanyamuezi, all African tribes, are con- 
sidered at length as to their habits, cus- 
toms, costumes, intellectual capacities, and 
geographical position. The number of 
illustrations introduced into the text is 
very large, and of course adds much to the 
value of the work. 

To the ethnologist, the anthropologist, 
the lover of natural history, the work need 


only be named to excite their interest. 
To the general public the work may be 
earnestly commended as affording infor- 
mation of a useful charactgr, written in a 
very entertaining style. No gentleman's 
library which pretends to comprehensive- 
ness is complete without this publication. 
We parpore to give some extracts from it 
in the course of future issues of our 
JOURNAL. 
Tne Personar History oF 


Davip COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. 
With eight illustrations. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. Price, 81 50. 


Another volume of the neat Charles 
Dickens Edition, and the one which has 
enlisted the special interest of the author's 
admirers, as it is generally supposed to 
contain passages from his own early life 
and his struggles in the outsct of his liter- 
ary career. We count David Copperfield 
one of the best productions of the fertile 


antbor. 
Goop STORIES. Part III. 
Price, 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
89 cents. 


The stories in this interesting number 
are not confined to English literature, but 
embrace translations and stories from 
other languages. It includes Christmas 
with the Baron, Stephen Yarrow, A Family 
Christmas in Germany, the Christmas 
Banquet, Three of a Trade; or, Red Little 
Kriss Kringle, Adventures of a New Year's 
Eve, and several illustrations. 


BRAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT of 


Practical Medicine and Surgery. Part 
LVI. January. Uniform American Edi- 
tion. New York: W. A. Townsend & 
Adams. Half yearly, per number, $1 50; 
per annum, in advance, $2 50. 


Thie exceedingly valuable compendinm 
of medicine and surgery is without a rival 
in this country. Asa reporter of import- 
ant cages which have received the attention 
of the physician or of the surgeon, it espe- 
cially commands the interest of all prac- 
titioners who would keep pace with the 
march of ecientific improvement. 


— 
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Woman’s Wrones; a Counter- | Tue TRIBUNE Armanac and 


Jrritant. Gail Hamilton. Boston: 


B 

Ticknor & Fields. Cloth. 

This racy, cogent, and eometimes caustic 
New Engiand writer directs the shafts of 
her satirical] logic at the recent publications 
of a noted clergyman. She takes occasion 
to dissent in strong terms from his posi- 
tions with reference to the social, moral, and 
intellectual relations of woman, and claims 
that he ignores some of the most import- 
ant influences which tend to impair their 
physical and mental forces. Some pages 
of the book are given to a vigorous advo- 
cacy of woman's right to vote, and the 
pressing need of her asserting her woman- 
hood in matters more strictly within her 


sphere. Miss Gail” always writes for a 
purpose, and the readers of her book will 
deduce from it some good impressions. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART; 


or, The Necessity of Proper Moral Cul- 
ture for Human Happiness. By Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax. New York: muel 
R. Wells. Price, 10 cents. 


This is re-printed from the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, in response to the reqnest 
of some friends who deemed the essay of 
sufficient value to be published separately 
for general circulation. It will repay the 
reader well. 


TRE Goop Man’s Legacy. A 


Sermon by Samuel Osgood, D.D., after 
hearing of the death of Dr. Richard 
Rothe, of Heidelberg. Price 25 cents. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. 


This interesting discourse wili commend 
itself to any reader if he has not heard of 
the cultared minister who produced it. If 
he is acquainted with the reputation of 
the anthor, he needs no special advice of 
ours to determine his purchase of the 
book. The title is a sufficient review of 
the pamphlet. 


PETERSON’s CHEAP EDITION 
or CHARLES DICKENS’ Works. Of these 
we have lately received from the publish- 
ers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, the following: 

„David Copperfield,” price 28 cents. 
„Hard Times,” price 25 cents. Great 
Expectations,” price 25 cents. No 
Thoroughfare.” By Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins, price 10 cents. 

BLEAK House. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve original illustra- 
tions, from designe by Phiz and Cruik- 
ehank. Price, $1 50 in cloth. ° 


Litrte Dorrit. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve original illustra- 
tions, from 1 by Phiz and Cruik- 
shank. Price, $1 50 in cloth. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. 
With illustrations by Phiz and Cruik- 
ehank. Price $1 50 in cloth. 


Three more volumes of that exceedingly 
cheap edition called The People’s, Ilus- 
trated, from those pushing publishers, T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
How they can make it pay we can scarcely 
see, unless Mr. Dickens’ recent visit at 
Philadelphia has greatly stimulated the 
demands for his books. 


Gessa. By T. A. Trollope. 


Price, in cioth; or, $1 50 in paper. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This new novel relates many passages in 
the more private walks of Italian life. The 
descriptions of localized scenery, especially 
those of the city of Siena, Savona, and 
Maremma, are excellent. There is much 
complication, plotting, and counterplotting 
introduced into the narrative—a mode of 
treatment permitted in all novele—but in 
the main the book is written well, and 
possesses a style well adapted to please. 


Political Register for 1868. Price, 20cts. 
New York: The Tribune Association, 
Publishers. 


Of all political registers this annual is 
the best of its size and price. Exclude 
the patent medicine advertisements — of 
which there are several pages—and there 
would be nothing to disapprove; as it is, 
excepting this one drawback, it is the best 
thing of the kind. —— š 


THE GOSPEL IN THE TREES, 
is the somewhat peculiar title of a new 
volume, by Rev. Alexander Clark, editor 
of Our Schoolday Visitor,“ Philadelphia, 
and pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Pittsburg, now in the press of J. W. 
Daughaday & Co. It will contain over 
300 pages, 12mo, and be very handsomely 
made. As soon as ready, we shall describe 
it more at length. —— 


THe PRATIRIE FARMER Cox- 
PANY of Chicago have published a capital 
Annual of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
It contains — including useful advertise- 
ments —140 pages, and sells for 30 cents. 
A complete directory, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, of all the nurserymen and 
fruit-growers in the United States is given; 
also, agricultural implement dealers, seeds- 


men, and stock-breeders, which must be 
most desirable for those interested in these 
1 N Altogether, we think this a 
capital beginning, and commend it as 
worthy of a place on the table of every 
Western farmer. 


Music. Mr. C. M. Tremaine, 
481 Broadway, New York, has lately pub- 
lished the following pieces of new music. 
We have examined them with much en- 
joyment. The Soldier's Prayer, a bass 
song, by John Dunbar, price 30 cents; 
The Smile Whose Sweetness Won Me, a 
ballad, 30 cents; Day by Day, words by 
the author of John Halifax, music by W. 
R. Dempster, 40 cents. 


MAGAZz INES —LE PETIT 
MessaGER for February contains an as- 
sortment of finely illustrated modes de 
Faris, with paper patterns. Price, 50 cts. 


Dır Moprenwattr for March 
is replete with matters of interest to ladies 
in the line of new designs and patterns for 
dresses, sacques, etc. Price, 80 cents. 


Tue CArHOLIC WorLD. A 
monthly magazine of General Literature 
and Science, by its February number, 
shows itself to be in the front rank with 
other American periodical literature of a 
critical nature. It writers are eminent for 
culture and taste. 


Lirreiu’s Livine Acs, of 
which we have just received Number 1234, 
continues to furnish its readers, semi- 
monthly, with choice selections from the 
prominent foreign and domestic monthlies 
and weeklies. 


THe RREvOLUTTON, is the 
title of a new weekly, devoted to the new 
movements favoring Woman Suffrage, 
Eight Hours Labor, the Overthrow of 
Political Demagogism, General Education, 
cte. Subscription, $2 a year. Susan B. 
Anthony, proprietor and manager, New 
York. 


Tur February number of 
Demorest's Monthly Magazine abounds in 
matters of current importance to ladies. 
The fashion-plates are large, numerous, 
and elaborate. — 


GopEy’s Lapy’s’ Book, 
though now in its 76th volume, is fresh 
and vigorous. Tho February number con- 
tains a variety of information acceptable 
to the social circle. 


Jour or more of the notes. 


[Marcs, 


io our Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest wil be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next n . Your 
‘Best Tooveuts”’ solicited. 


POLARIZING THE Bram.— 


Does it make any difference in what direo- 
tion the head is while one sleeps? 


Ans. It is claimed by some that the head 
should be at the north during sleep, be- 
cause there is supposed to be a magnetic 
current running from south to north, 
which, in a few years, will charge or polar- 
ize a bar of iron if placed in a north aud 
south position. Dull heads might wel! 
sleep with heads to the north, and perhaps 
those who are too wide-awake and excit- 
able should turn the other way to lower 
the tone of their brain. This doctrine is 
speculative only. -—— 


- SUCCESSION OF THE YEARS. 
—It is evident to our mind that but sixty- 
seven years of the present century have 
elapsed. Common parlance hath it, and 
correctly so, when speaking of occur- 
ences of the past year, in the year 18877. 
the signification of which is, “in the 
course or progress of 1867,“ a period of 
time incompleted. We speak of living in 
the nineteenth century, because the eight- 
eenth is past, and it is now eightece 
hundred and ——, a number of years pe- 
eighteen hundred. The present century 
commenced January ist, 1901. 


A PERPLEXED CONSCIENCE. 
I was present when A paid B some ben. 
notes. saw the notes thrown on ibe 
table, and was, at the time, of the opinion 
that there were fwo of them, and eo stated 
soon after the transaction. Two days lu ter 
I had occasion to think the matter over 
more carefully, and, by placing other bank 
notes in the same pose to refresh my 
memory, I am convinced that there were 
Shonid my 
having expressed the opinion that there 
were only fo of the notes invalidate my 
present statement that there were four or 
more ? 

Ans. We think not. In judicial matte rs. 
the right of a witness to testify a sec ad 
time with reference to the same matter 
unquestioned. The following illustration 
is in point: A witness is called to etate 
the substance of an interview which had 
taken place in connection with the subject 
in litigation. He recites the circumstances 
and the character of the conversation to 
the best of his recollection then; a day or 
two afterward, it occurs to him that he 
omitted certain pointa which have a most 
important bearing on the case, and which 
he did not recall, or could not recall, in the 
course of his examination. His impres- 
sions are now strengthened by associated 
circumstances which present themselves 
to his mind and enable him to reason 
clearly on the subject; and it may be the 
further knowledge of which he has become 
thus possessed will tend to contradict or 
weaken the strength of his first testimony. 
He presents himself for a second examina- 
tion, announcing that he wishes to make 
further statements; that, since his last 
deposition, he has become posseseed of 
further information bearing on the subject 
of the suit. He is ueually admitted to 
testify. Aside from this legal view, the 
equitable right, nut to say duty, of a man 
to correct any statements made while 
entertaining, uni tontionaliy, false views 
of a matter, ie undisputed. We think that 
man who is willing to correct any errone- 
ous statement thus made, entitled to the 
respect of all honest men. 
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ELECTRO-GALVANIC BATTERY. 
—What is its use? 

Ans. The medical uses of electricity. as 
recorded by many of the faculty, in cases 
of neuralgic, dyspeptic, rheumatic, and 
paralytic affections, are manifestly a very 
imperfect exhibit of what can be accom- 
plished by the tonic effects of electrization. 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
publishes the following, relating to the 
effects of the galvanic battery: 

“It strengthens the organs of assimila- 
tion and very markedly affects the secretion 
and excretion. The appetite increases in 
keenness and vigor; the bowels, if consti- 
pated, become more regular, and the sleep 
more refreshing; as a consequence, also, 
there is oftentimes an increase of the 
muscular development. Asa result of all 
thie increased activity of the vital functions, 
the patient improves in capacity for endur- 
ance, and is able to use more violent and 
protracted exercises than before. 

“It causes a temporary feeling of exhil- 
aration, very much like that which is ex- 
perienced after surf or shower bathing. 
Patients say that they feel at once refresh- 
ed, as though they had taken a brisk walk 
in the open air. This enlivenment of the 
sensation often lasts for hours. Some- 
times, especially with hervous patients, a 
very agreeable drowsiness is experienced, 
that makes a couch or lounge very invit- 
ing. If sleep is at once indulged in on 
account of this, it is ueually very quiet and 
refreshing. 


TRIBES wira No RELIGION. 


—Are any tribes of men destitute of any 
of the mental faculties? The Kaffirs of 
Africa and the Patagonians of South 
America are said to have no disposition 
to worship, or any religious feeling. 


Ans. So far as we are Informed, no tribe 
or nation of men has yet been found who 
did not recognize a superior intelligence, 
ur God. Those who have made the most 
extended acquaintance with African tribes 
have, we believe, uniformly found them 
pagans, worshiping all sorts of idols and 
entertaining the most wild and extravagant 
enperstitions. Explorers, seamen, and 
traders, who are not in the line of such 
investigations, land upon shores among 
savages, and without learning their lan- 
guage, their enstoms, or their institutions, 
may infer that they have no religion, be- 
cause they do not see them congregate and 
go through with that which civilized men 
would regard as religious ceremonies. 
Most of these barbarous and savage tribes, 
unfortunately, believe in evil spirits, and 
they have a hundred malign spirits to one 
good one. But all this indicates a religious 
element, a blind hungering for moral 
truth. All men have the rudiments of all 
the faculties, and there is as much differ- 
ence between the hest and worst speci- 
men in civilized nations as there is between 
a civilized and a savage nation or tribe, 
in respect to intellectual scope and moral 
appreciation. 


PuHoTogRaPHy.—Some people 


regard the practice of the photographic art 
as y very unhealthy occupation, this 
80 


Ans. In the early history of photography, 
when daguerreotypes only were taken, and 
the plate must be coated with the fumes of 
iodine and the picture brought out by fhe 
vapor of mercury, it was a very unhealthy 
pursuit, because the jodine and mercury 
must be more or less inhaled. With the re- 
cent improvements in photography, many 
unhealthy processes have been obviated. 
The confinement and the nervous excite- 
ment generally makes photographers 
nervous and thin, because they have to 
‘make hay while the sun shines.” Queen 
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Caroline once ordered her artist to paint a 
likeness of herself in the open garden, 
where the whole sky was reflecting light 
upon her from every quarter. An artist 


would appreciate the impossibility of 


painting a true picture of a person under 
such circumstances. Sometimes sitters 
complain because there is a dark shadow 
on one side of the nose, or under the point 
of the nose, or under the chin. They say 
„they are not negroes, they have not a 
black neck, or a black cloud on one side of 
the face;“ and there are ten thousand 
other whimsical and ignorant criticisms 
which sitters make, that would wear out 
nerveg of India-rubber. If artists could 
have artists to sit, it would be compara- 
tively easy, because they would appreciate 
merit, and be satisfied with good work. 


CoLLEGIAN.—The student 
who is given to fits of melancholy will 
please call at our office, and we will suggest 
some resolution of his difficulties. 


Publishers Department 


Dovuste Susscrirrion.— We 
have made arrangements with other pub- 
lishers by which we can associate several 
magazines respectively with the PRRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and offer both at a re- 
duction from the aggregate price. 

We can send the JOURNAL and Putnam's 
MaGaZIn_E (the subscription price of which 
is $4) to new subscribers for one year for 
$6. The JOURNAL and Hours at Hone 
for $5. The JOURNAL and LIPPINCOTT'S 
MAGAZINE for 86. The JOURNAL and THE 
WEEK for $5. The Jou RNAL and the 
Round TaBLeE for $7. The JOURNAL and 
the RIVERSIDE MAGAZTNE for $4 50. The 
JOURNAL and DENOREST'S MAGAZINE for 
$5. The JOURNAL and the ATLANTIC 
MonrTHLY for $6. —— 


„SHORT STORIES IN BUSINESS 
Hours," is an old and sensible motto. 
The amount of valuable time wasted, killed, 
forever lost to one through inconsiderate 
persons who just drop in“ to say how 
do you do,” in business hours, is painful 
to.contemplate. We onght all toremember 
that however little value we place on our 
own time, we have no right to consume or 
equander the time of others. Read what 
Dr. Hall says on this head in his Journal 
Of Health to a correspondent. We doubt 
whether the experience which produced 
his outburst equale ours: 


To C. O. H.—Can't afford to read a three- 
page letter from any correspondent, but 

ther the main drift, perhaps, from a first 
ew lines; we can not tell all about any 
one thing in one article; it would be too 
long; nobody would read it; if qos write 
again and want to be read, say all you want 
on one piece of common note-paper; enough 
can be eaid in that space to last a year. 
Ye long-winded folk: your blows are not 
worth a button; come to your subject at 
once; if two words express your mean- 
ing, select the one having the fewest 
syllables ; if two monosyllables will equally 
convey your idea, write the one which has 
the fewest letters. Just imagine that every 
letter 805 want printed cost half a dime, 
and what wordy fellow has many! and act 
accordingly. 

Persons often send a dollar or two for 
the Journal or for a book, and then write 
& letter a mile long, detailing their signs 
and aympromn; with insufferable diffuse- 
ness, and seem to think that an opinion or 
a prescription will be thrown in. When 
the editor opens a letter longer than a few 
words and in a strange hand, and has no 
money in it—it is turned over to another to 
glean the one main idea and reportit. Time 

s money in a large city. A whole bundle 
of compliments would not buy a sprig of 
parsley for a bowl of soup. If you make a 
purchase at a store you do not expect to 
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have some other thing of equal or greater 
cost thrown in because you have patron- 
ized the House.” It would take us a 
year to answer all the letters we reccive in 
a week from persons who seem to think 
that their subscribing for the Journal, or 
purchasing a book, or en prices 
entitles them to a prescription. hoever 
wants a letter from us on any subject must 
send with it Five Dollars. 


Personal. 


Dr. Rick, when at the head 
of the Theological Seminary in Prince Ed- 
wards, Va., was requested by the people 
of one of the out parishes to send them a 
minister. They wanted one who could 
visit a good deal, for their former minister 
neglected that, and they wanted to bring 
that up. They wanted a man of very gen- 
tlemanly deportment, for some thought a 
deal of that. And so they went on describ- 
ing a perfect minister. The last thing they 
mentioned was—they gave their last minis- 
ter $350; but if the Doctor would send 
them such a man as they had described, 
they would raise another $50, making it 
$400. Dr. Rice immediately replied, advis- 
ing them to send for Dr. Dwight in heaven, 
as he did not know any one on earth that 
would suit them. 

TaropoxreE, king of Abyssi- 
nia, is a man of wit and sense if be is a ty- 
rant. The following is told of him: He 
had subdued an insurrection, and issued an 
edict whereby he commanded that all those 
who had fought in the rebellion to lay down 
their arms and return to the employment 
of their fathers. Shortly after the publica- 
tion of the edict he was waited on by a 
band of robbers, who claimed the right, in 
accordance with his command, to return to 
the calling of their fathers. ‘‘ And what, 
then, were your fathers !“ asked the king, 
unsuepectingly. ‘*‘ Robbers,’ was the re- 
ply. The king assured them that they 
would do better to raise herds and till the 
ground, as most of their countrymen, and 
offered to give them plows and oxen. But 
they insieted on the privilege of the edict. 
“ Be it so,“ said the king, and dismissed 
them. But as they went their way rejoic- 
ing, a band of cavalrymen overtook them, 
with the words: Your fathers were rob- 
bers, and ours were engaged in hunting 


them ; we have a right to follow their call- 
ing, and thus cut you to pieces in the name 
of our master the king.’ 


— 


PHRENOLOGY IN On10.— 
Mr. D. M. Kine, one of our former pu- 
pils, is laboring in the phrenological field 
in the State to which he belongs, Ohio. 
His appointments during January are in 
Trumbull County, Ohio; in East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the first half of February, and 
the last half in Wellsville, Ohio. March 
he intends to spend in Portage Co., Ohio, 
unless invited elsewhere. Mr. King is an 
earnest and honest man, fully impressed 
with the truth and importance of Phre- 
nology, and anxious to promulgate it for 
the benefit of mankind. We wish him 
much success, and bespeak for him a hear- 
ing and a cordial reception by the public. 


CoMMODORE VANDERBILT 
has been elected President of the New 
York Central Rail Road. He holds the 
same position on the Hudson River and 
Harlem Roads, and it is said he is negotia- 
ting for the control of the Erie Road. His 
enterprise raised the Harlem to profitable 
figures, and it is gaid the Hudson River 
was never before so prosperous as since the 
Commodore became its ruler. Brains tell 
if they are seyenty-five years old. 
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General Items. 


Prize Ticker SWINDLES.— 
The frequent warnings published in this 
JOURNAL in regard to mock auctions, lot- 
teries, grand gift concerts, Jewelry enter- 
prises, and so forth, bave saved many of 
our readers more than the subscription 
price of the JourNaL. Every day we re- 
ceive letters from subscribers, inclosing 
tickets, entitling the holder to a watch 
„marked“ $100, to be delivered on pay- 
ment of $5 and cost for packing. It is 
needless to say that none are ever sent 
worth more than the $5, and none at all in 
any instance where the rogue can safely 
avoid it. We repeat, thcre is no such 
thing as getting something for nothing ex- 
cept by stealing. The safest way is to buy 
and pay for what is wanted. 


Mus IC. — Mr. FREDERICK 
BLUxx of 125 Broadway, New York, sup- 
plies everything in his linc—books, instru- 
ments, sheet music, etc., at wholesale and 
retail. Citizens and strangers would do 
well to visit his establishment and exam- 
ine his wares and prices before purchasing 
elsewhere. Persons residing at a distance 
should send stamp for circulars, giving full 


particulars, 


THe Younc Men’s Howe 
IN New Lokk. — We call the attention of 
our readers to this institution, but lately 
established at No. 220 East Thirteenth 
Street, near Third Avenue, as supplying to 
a limited extent a want long ſelt in this 
city, in which so many of our young men 
are compelled to reside without the pro- 
tecting influences of home and friends. 
As ite name implies, it offers the comforts 
of a home” to all worthy young men, at 
cost. It is under the superintendence of a 
most excellent Jady—Mrs. Middleton—cx- 
perienced in the management of institu- 
tions of the kind, and is visited and con- 
trolled by some of our prominent minis- 
ters and citizens. The building, lately a 
private residence, is well heated and light- 
ed, and the rooms and beds excecdingly 
comfortable and cleanly, with the conveni- 
ences of a warm and cold bath, and a well- 
furnished reading-room. The members of 


the household are trammeled by no reg- 
wated restraints, common to most bene- 
ficlary and charitable institutions, but are 


free tocome snd zou aa they please, ii beug 
left to their wood judetiecnt i9 eoaduet 
themselve~ properly. fa fact. the Young 
Men's Home does not wish to be innked on 
as a charity, as it is jrtended to be gelf- 
sustaining. requiring its weekly rate of 
board in advance; it is enabled fo other 
superior inducemenss in the way of hore 
comforts. at 1 very dow cnarze. We bave 
one to this length in speakin.e of the 
Foung Mess Home, feeling it our duty. as 


it is our picusuce, to bring ite advantsges 
before our readers. 

Sewina Macutnes.—Every 
purchaser first inquires which Is best? 
Having bonght a good one—no matter 
whose make—a testimonial goes forth as 
to its excellence. We have seen diplomas, 
gold and silver medals, and numerous 
other evidences of approval, awarded to 
all the leading manufacturers. Among the 
rest, THE Weep Macurne, advertised on 
our first page, is classed among the best. 
The enterprising manufacturers are bound 
to hold the leading position they have fair- 
ly earned, and will not allow themselves to 
be surpassed. 

TEA AND COFFEE. We never 
yet advised any one to drink these bever- 
ages; we believe the world would be the 
better for their total disuse. Thero would 
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be less headache; less palpitatlon of the 
heart; less sleeplessness ; less nervousness; 
less scolding; less fault-finding; less ill 
temper; less mental irritability. It is 
quite possible that these foreign substan- 
ces—stimulants—may, when taken in 
moderation, serve, or seem to serve, a 
useful purpose. Bat that they are gene- 
rally used in excess, we do believe; we 
have ourselves used them, more or less, 
and—like topers and smokers — can not 
say that they have injured us. The Ameri- 
can Tea Company, who import all their 
stock direct, are sald to furnish the best, 
and they seem to regard this JOURNAL a 
good advertising medinm, though we can 
not recommend their wares to our readers. 
That they will deal honorably with all, we 
do believe, and hence permit them to speak 


for themselves in the advertising pages of 


the A. P. J. 


Tue WERER Pirano has an 
excellent city reputation, though not so 
much ad vertieed and puffed as some others. 
We commend it, not only on the testimony 
of experts, who prononnce it one of the 


very best, but also, on our own knowledge. 
A e circular will be sent to any 
address by Mr. WEBER, of 429 Broome 
Street, New York, on receipt of a postage 


stamp. 


PLANT TREESs.— All winter 
Nurserymen have been busy as bees,“ 
root-grafting, trimming, and getting their 
stock ready for spring planting. Visit 
nurseries and select an assortment, and 
then lay out orchards, and stock them 
with standard apple, pear, peach, plam, 
and cherry trees—blackberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, etc. Young farmers 
and gardeners, and all citizens who own 
even a rod of ground, should at least plant 
a grapevine. Supposing every dwelling- 
houee in all our cites had each one or two 
fine large grapevines in full bearing, 
think of the tons of healthful fruit they 
would annually produce. It would be 
worth milions of dollars to health and en- 
joyment, and cost a mere trifle. 
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Tue Musical. Boxes or 
Messrs. M. J. PIiLLARD Ax p Co., of 21 
Maiden Lane, New York, are among the 
most interesting household ornaments and 
means of entertainment. Their use be- 
gets a musical taste in one and all. We 
believe children who listen to their sweet 
tunes will bo better tempered and better 
behaved. Husbands and wives also. Try 
one of them. 8 


Grapes. -- Eastern and North- 
ern readers will be glad to k, ow the kinds 
of grapes te ted and approved, and where 
they may be procured. Besides many well- 
krown varieties, we take pleasure in 
culing attention to the jollowing, grown 
by the Shakers, in South Groton, Mass., 
for which Elijah Myrick is agent, and who 
thus describes them: 


THe Sact Grapx has a very large, 
handsome, deep amber-colored berry; very 
early, from the 10th to the 15th of Septem- 
ber; sweet, juicy, rich, and very produc- 


tive. 
„ dark 
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THE HARTFORD PROLIFIC.—La 
purple, ripens early, never mildews; a 
most excellent hardy variety and great 
bearer ; ripens 20th of September. 

Tae Black CLUSTER.—A beautiful black 
grape, voy compact and large clusters, 
sweet and delicious, vine hardy, ripens 
Wth of September, and is VERY PRODUC- 
oa Keeps well after taken from the 
vine. 

Farther South, other varieties, which 
ripen later, may be preferred. 

This Society of Shakers also have the 
Early Amber (or the Early Northern Mus- 
cadine), equally as hardy, productive, and 
valuable. 


They also propagate the Mountain Seed- 


ling Goosebery, which the New England 


Farmer pronounces the very best varicty 
within our knowledge. Dwarf pear-trees, 


currant and gooseberry bushes of the 
choicest varieties are supplied. 


The following motto, adopted by this 
Society, indicates the rule by which the 


Society profess to be governed: 


„Thie above al]—to thine own self be true, 
And it will follow, sure as day the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.“ 


Gardeners will grow what they can to sell, 


but never enough. Now that fruits may 
be canned, kept, and transported any dis- 
tance, by sea and land, there is no danger 
of a glutted market; then multiply those 


heakhful laxnries. Do not go to extremes 
and plant a thousand trees when you can 


only care for a hundred, but let each plant 
a few, get an assortment, get the best; get 


them early in the season, get them now / 
Try the new varieties, prove them, and 
your eyes and palate shall be gladdened by 
these good gifts of God to man. 
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THE VILLAGE SEWING.-CIRCLE. 


BY CHRISTINE H. CARPENTER. 


— 


A pnowsy summer afternoon hung over 
the dainty little village of Maysville, nest- 
ling among the green Connecticut hills. 
The leaves of the clustering vines framing 
the pretty white cottages just stirred in the 
sunshine, while even the bees and buttcr- 
flies crept to shelter in the hearts of the 
great red and white roses, faintly nodding 
to some occasional zephyr as it languished 
by. From the open windows of Widow 
May's best room“ a hum of voices stole 
out upon the scented air, and within, more 
than a score of busy hands fashioned divers 
fabrics into fair shapeliness. It was tho 
weekly sewing-circle of the Maysville 
church, for which a fair was in prospect 
for autumn, a fact that formed the secret 
of this feminine conclave. Who ever raw 


a sewing-circle without its little tit-bits of 


gossip? This was no exception to the 
rule. Presently a cheery face looked up 
from its owner's glancing necdle: 

“Do you know," said she to her neigh- 
bor, that I've quite altered my opinion 
of Mrs. Wells lately? Pray don't start 
she has not arrived yet—there’s no one 
here one need care for." 

“ How is that? asked the re-aseured little 
matron thus addressed ; * you used to think 
her the most extravagant woman in the 
village, and I'm not sure but you were quite 
right. To my certain knowledge she wears 
the most new dresses, the most new bon- 
nets, and 60 costly, to say nothing of the 
style in which those children of hers are 
primpedup! Tou don't pretend to imagine 
her husband can stand it so much better 
than others I might mention?“ 

„Oh! no; Mr. Wells is not rich—only 
comfortable.“ 

„Well, I should say it must tax him aw- 
fully, poor fellow! Now I’ve more con- 
sideration than that, although I could 
impose upon Ned, he's so easy and good- 
natured. He does sometimes say, How 
nice Mrs. Wells always looks, and how 
pretty she fixes up those children!’ but 
when I tell him what a power of money it 
would cost him for me and my children to 
dress up like that, I guess he don't mind 
being a little tired of seeing the rame old 
things on us. I have all I can make off the 
place, the garden-trnck and fruit—quite a 
round sum, too; but I can't make much of 
a show of it, for all that. I can't afford 
four new bonnets a year, and I can‘t afford 
two new dresses to my neighbor’s one; 


and when I get one, it’s got to be plain, 
because dressmakere charge so much to 


trim it.” 


Maybe you don't know how to econo- 


mize.” 


t Economize! Well, you do astonish me! 
I shouldn't say it, perhaps, but I'd like you 
to point ont another woman in Maysville 
who has the principle of ecomomy more at 
heart, or one that can stretch out a dollar 


farther’n I can! 
** Yes, I can do it.” 


t Just tell me, and I'll take a lesson right 


Off. 


“Yon might profit by it, too, as I have.“ 


Do tell.“ 
It's Mrs. Wells.“ 


Mrs. Wells! That does beat my time 
to set her up as my model! Now I dare 
say, if one really knew, she spends just 


three times as much." 


„No, ehe doesn't, nor in fact any more 


than you do.” 


„Oh, nonsense! How do you get over 
the four bonnets and the dresses and fancy 


furbelows one always sees about her!“ 


The little matron shook her head saga- 
“ No, no, Mrs. Brown, you can't 


ciously. 
tell me! I calculate the whole matter in 
plain straightforward figures. 


year. Ned thought as how I should have 
something better than the hideous things 


Miss Smith gets up in the village, so I went 


to New York. Well, there were two days 
lost just going and coming at the very time 
I was most wanted, besides the cost, which 
I reckoned up would have bought a new 
dress for the baby. When I got there, 
euch a chase as I had! Of course I was in 
a hurry. Everything a body liked was 


dreadful dear; and then I wasn't sure but 


some old thing’d be palmed off on me, just 
like Lucy Stuart, who thought she'd a per- 


fect bargain, and was something ahead of 


everybody, when it turned out it wasn't a 
bit like the real fashionable shape. The 
last time I went I tired myself almost to 
death looking for something reasonable, 
and at last had to take the nearest to my 


means. I thought it would do well enough 


till I got home, and Mrs. Wells called on 
me next day with the very loveliest bonnet 
on her head I ever raw. It never cost less 
than twenty-five dollars in the city. Imean 
that gray velvet she had last fall.” 


“I know all about it, and it didn't cost 
but six dollars, and it didn't come from the 
city." 

“Six dollars? You must be dreaming! 
And where, in the name of creation, could 
any one get such a bonnet in Maysville? 
Then, again, when I was in the city, I saw 


Susie Wells's everybody liked so much. I 
thought I'd enough left to buy it for Ada. 
I knew the stuff wasn't more than fourteen 
shillings a yard, and it takes just four yards 
—that was seven dollars; but besides, there 
was the making and trimming. I went in 
and priced it. It was cighteen dollars.” 
And Susie Wells's cost her mother only 
about nine.” 
„That beats me out and out. 
does she go to get such bargains ?” 
Not very often out of Maysville." 
„Why, I never see them. When I go to 
Miss Smith for anything new, most likely 
it’s some notion she’s borrowed from the 
Wells's. I do believe they set the fashions 
of this village for dressmakers and all.” 
„Well, Mrs. Wells can do it if she likes, 
for the truth is, she has a sure guide. This 
is the secret.” 
„Po tell!“ suspending her work to 
listen, 
“Yee, and what's more, Mrs. Wells 


Where 
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Now, for 
instance: There were my two bonnets last 


a dress something like that blue merino of 


doesn’t buy half those new things ready- 
made: ehe makes them herself.“ : 


Oh! it's all in gumption, then. I never 
had any.“ 


No, not that alone. I went down to 
the house yesterday to take tea, and we got 
chatting, and somchow we came to talk 
about economy, and I said I didn’t see how 
some folks managed to make such a show 
when others doing quite as well in the 
world couldn't. ‘Now, you don't mean 
me f’ said Mrs. Wells, laughing like. Why, 
yes,’ gaid I, bluntly; ‘Ido. I can tell you, 
Mrs. Wells,’ I went on, ‘ Maysville people 
do think you are awful extravagant.’ 
‘Why?’ said she. ‘Because you have so 
many new things, and made so costly, and 
the children are always furbelowed enough 
to cost a small fortune.” Now, I'll war- 
rant,’ said she, ‘that all mine and the chil- 
dren's new things together don't cost me 
any more than yours, or any other family 
in the village as large as mine.’ ‘ Why, 
how is that?’ said I. Because I know how 
to manage, eaid she. ‘I make every penny 
tell, and just because I've got an invaluable 
aid to give me the very bost advice, and 
keep me acquainted with the newest and 
best fashions forevery month. It farnishes 
patterns and ideas, and tells what to get, 
and how to make up, so explicitly, that a 
body can't help understanding. There's 
my bonnets.” ‘You have four a year.“ I 
remarked; ‘one for every season, while I 
am obliged to make one serve for epring 
and summer, and another for fall and winter 
both.“ True. Now I save all the cost and 
time and trouble of going to the city, for 
all I have to do is to consult my Mentor for 
shape, style, and material. Past experience 
has proved to me that I can rely upon it 
without a fear, and it is always fullari -nih 
in advance, so that I have plenty of titne 
for consideration. Send for the nec: 
articles, and there are the directions 'n 
make up. My gray velvet you ad id 
only cost me six dollars, when I'd have bac 
to pay twice as much otherwise. So vou 
see four don't coet any more than your two. 
and besides, I have the pleasure of always 
feeling fresh and presentable. Just tie 
same with cloaks and dresses. The rule 
applies all round. Then again, Miss Smith, 
our village oracle, never can deceive me 
with anything ancient. I have an incon-. 
trovertible authority from headquarters, 
too, that keeps me continually supplied 
with pretty fancies for Susie's and Maggie's 
clothing. I can always drese my children 
well and tastefully, because I spare myself 
one great expense, that of giving them out 
to be made, as I have within my reach euch 
valuable and practically useful instructions, 
that it is a delight to contrive and fashion 
for myself. Then I'm never at a loss for 
the boys either. My never-failing friend 
has always some valuable and serviceable 
suggestion. If my means are limited, there 
is sure to occur an idea that helps to make 
a cheap euit come out quite jaunty and 
becoming. There are a hundred-and-one 
other notions to add effect toa toilet; how 
to cut and ornament dresses, aprons, sacka, 
jackets, or any of the indispensables in a 
well-reguiated wardrobe, even to under- 
clothing. It puts to use all the odd ends 
of materials one may have. Nothing can 
go to waste when you are reminded so 
often of innumerable uses to turn it to.“ 
J wish you would take pity on me,’ said I, 
‘and put me on the right track, for "ve 
got tired of pinching and ecrewing to no 
purpose.” With all my heart. I'm afraid 
you bave always been, like many others, a 
penny wise and pound foolish. Take the 
cost of a journey to the city and back—to 
which you are forced by Miss Smith’s im- 
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positions or the fear of them—three dollars, 
and purchase a year's subscription to 
Demorest's Monthly Magazine. That is the 
aid, counselor, and helpmate I've been 
telling you of.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Brown chanced to 
glance out of the window; I have just 
finished my story in time, " said she, her 
voice subsiding. ‘There is Mrs. Wells 
coming up the garden path; you shall have 
her own testimony." 

Bonnet and mantle disposed of, and work 
in hand, the new comer was prepared for 
the consultation by an active rehearsal from 
Mrs. Brown of a portion of her own and 
her neighbor's recent discourse. Mrs. 
Wells's entrance had been the signal for 
the resolving of the several little groups of 
talkers into a general conversation. Not a 
few listened anxiously for her sentence 
upon Mrs. Brown’s narrative. 

J am quite prepared to indorse all that 
I said yesterday.“ returned she at its con- 
clusion, smilingly surveying her auditors, 
tand I can even say more, Mrs. Brown 
kindly complimented me yesterday upon 
the arrangement of my table, and more 
than one of you praised the trifles in the 
way of pastry and other refreshments I 
contributed to the refreshment table of our 
last year’s fair. The household department 
of the Magazine was my guide in number- 
less instances; it is especially devoted to 
the discussion scientifically of edibles and 
items of interest to housekeepers. You 
have seen such practical illustrations of the 
value of its various receipts, that I need 
scarcely dwell upon it. It utterly dispenses 
with the extra expense of cook-books, that 
are but too often humbugs, composed of 
mixtures neither wholesome nor palatable. 
The recipes of my reference will bear test- 
1 r, 99 

here did you learn of the existence 
of your oracle?“ questioned Mrs. Hart. 

“I read of it in the village paper.“ 

“oh we don't take that.“ 

“Not take the Maysville Times? I’m 
sarprised! Why, it's to overy one's inter- 
est to take the local papers. You get your 
money's worth over and over. I should as 
licf be out of the world as to be without 
the news, My husband says he sets as 
much store by them as I do by my Demo- 
rest's Monthly. That muet have been the 
reason Mr. Wells did so much better by 
his grain and hay than Mr. Hart. You eee, 
he had the advantage of knowiug how to 
sell, and when and where to find a good 
customer, and all this through the paper, 
while neighbor Hart, even though he’s 
quite as shrewd at bargaining, had to trust 
to luck after all. Mr. Welle says he finds 
so many items of use to him about garden- 
ing, and then there are the quotations 
from the city markets. It won't do to 
trust to hearsay. You want a reliable 
source for such information, so as to know 
how to shape your own arrangements. 
We always do well off our fruit, because 
we don't, of necessity, need to take much 
risk by hurrying to get it out for sale in 
time when it is really too early or too late, 
and it muet be sold at a sacrifice or be let 
to spoil. We watch the paper, and are 
generally just about right for a very good 
sale. Just make a trial of it, and if you 
don't confess that you wonder how you 
ever did without it, Pll pay the cost of 
your eubscription.“ 

Before any one could reply, there was a 
slight stir at the doorway, and the next 
moment a chorus of voices welcomed the 
good shepherd of the Maysville flock among 
his people. 

“What have you there?“ said Jennie 
Kip, the pet and belle par excellence of the 
village as, aftcr the greetings were over, 


the reverend gentleman sat down before | receives a premium, I should come into 
the table and began divesting of its cover | possession of a Family Sewing Machine. 


a small packet he had carried. 

„Something that I fancied might be of 
use and interest to you Jadies in the pursu- 
ance of your good work: Demorest's 
Monthly Magazine.” There was a rapid 
interchange of glances among the needlo- 
workers. 

“I thought you disapproved of light 
reading,“ ventured Miss Kip, mischiev- 
ously. 

“ So I do, except when, like the literary 
department of this Magazine, it is instruc- 

tive, entertaining, and calculated to exert 
a strong moral influence over our minds. 
This Monthly is a great favorite at the 
parsonage. Jam a regular subscriber, for 
I scarcely think we could do withont it. 
My wife says it has taught her to love 
poetry, because of the little gems of verse 
she finds therein. Besides, there is a new 
piece of valuable music cach month. Asa 
work of art, it is superior to any other pub- 
lished. Look at its beautiful illustrations, 
its exquisite steel-plates; at the fineness 
of the paper and the clearness of type, 
which at once fasten the attention. Every 
page is smooth and fair to look at. Even 
in looking through its advertising columns 
I find nothing to offend the most fastidious. 
No patent medicines or other quackery. 
Upon several occasions my wife and I have 
been in want of articles, and we ehould 
have been at quite a loss whither to turn 
bat for the notices in Demorest's Monthly 
directing us to some first-class establish- 
ment, and which, in every single instance, 
we found to be just as represented, reliable 
and trustworthy. What I presumed might 
be of special service now, was this depart- 
ment of fashions, about which I know but 
little, but which my wife affirms always 
contains the most valuable suggestions 
respecting wearing apparel.” 

“I have just been testifying to that 
before you came in,” remarked Mre. Wells. 
And I remember a recommendation from 
a friend of mino in Greenfield. Her hus- 
band is a builder, and she writes me he is 
forever lauding the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the Magazine. He considers this 
feature alone renders it invaluable, because 
its plans and diagrams are all so good and 
adaptable. My children hail its appearance 
quite as gladly as I do. I read aloud to 
them from its literary portion, because J 
find its general tone so pure and eleVvating. 
I think it a desirable addition to every 
household in Maysville.“ 

„And I,” chimed in the minister. My 
boys and girls take special delight in its 
engravings. It has inculcated a taste for 
art among them. I think its refining influ- 
ence, the variety it combines, and its neat 
dress, render it an ornament for every 
parlor-table in the village.“ 

„Any one of its peculiarities—its full- 
size patterns, its braid and embroidery 
sheets for the year, or the compilation of 
twelve excellent pieces of music—is worth 
far more than the cost of a year’s subscrip- 
tion,” suggested Mrs. Wells. And de- 
spite all this, each subecriber receives a 
valuable premium.” 

“I shall subscribe,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown. 

“ And I,” said her neighbor. 

The words were echoed from all parts of 
the room. 

“ Why not make up a club,” suggested 
the pastor, and give your orders to Mrs. 
Wells!“ 

“ I should like that very much.“ resumed 
the latter. I will tell you why, frankly. 
There are great inducements offered ſor 
this purpose. For fifteen subscriptions at 
three dollars each, while every individual 


Such a treasure!“ 

“You are quite deserving of such a 
prize, as the first to establish the merits of 
the Magazine here,” said several. In a 
few short weeks Mrs. Wells’ sitting-room 
boasted a sewing-machine, and each mem- 
ber of the club a copy of the Magazine. 

How do you like it—how do you like 
it?" asked the various Maysvilleites, as they 
met after this important event. It has 
all the virtues claimed for it. The fashion 
gossip offers really new and acceptable 
ideas, because they emanate from the 
actual depot of the metropolitan modes, 
and are not a revised and garbled-over 
rehash of old styles. It is in truth an 
actual ‘mirror of fashions.’ I have dis- 
carded the other wishy-washy counterfeits 
I have heretofore been taking, and find this 
one Magazine will do me more actual 
eervice than half a dozen others put 
together.” 

Soon so said all Maysville, except Miss 
Smith, who had hitherto been quite suc- 
cessful in palmingoff her antiquated styles 
upon the villagers, and who now found 
her occupation gone.“ 

„What shall I do?“ said she, wringing 
her hands in despair, to a sympathizing 
gentle soul who chanced to be a member 
of Mrs. Wells's club. 

“I can not say, unless you take Demo- 
rest's Monthly Magazine, when you will 
be likely to find suggestions to help you 
out of your difficulty, as I almost always 
do in my own case. Miss Smith, you had 
better think of it.” 

The result of this counsel was that Miss 
Smith sent in her subecription. 


Early one bright Monday mornin oe 
people of n remarked t 
parked < chan d come over the ittie 
milline 4 establishment 
they ha of late almost utterly ignored. 
How beautifully you have fitted up. 
Mies Smith,” eaid her friend, who had 
been invited to take a look within. 
I've started anew as a branch of Mme. 
Demorest's ee of Fashions, me 
headquarters of Demorest’s Monthly. 
very thankful to yon for mentioning the 
Magazine to me, for you see it has helped 
me out of my trouble.” 
“ How do you prosper?” asked the same 
ter in the month, 


de 55 ping in noe if Miss Smith's b 

drop n“ to see 88 Smith's ho 

had been realized. pa 
„Oh, I never did ao well! Why, I can 

work with so much satisfaction to myser 

and every one of my customers, and I 

such a variety of beautiful styles, that even 


the ladies from the city, boarding herce- 
abouts, find all they require.” 
Time flitted swiftly by, and in the 


e had met᷑ at Widow ay's. 

t a vast improvement there has 
been in onr village yr we have taken 
Demorest's Mont exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown, during a ae in the conversation. 
“Mrs. Hart. did you take Mrs. Wells“ 
advice and subscribe for the village paper?“ 

* Yer, and I must aay, it was Junt as she 
said—Mr. Hart and I have resolved never 
to do without it again. He thinks it eaves 
him a great deal more than his false notions 
of economy ever did.“ 

“That is my opinion of the Magazine. 
Besides, we are certainly all brighter, and 
better, and bappler, and wiecr, through 
its Influence is the gene al remar 
There is now one thing for which I have a 
great ambition. That is, to make upga 
club large enough to get. as a premium, an 
organ for the church. I have already set 
avoni it by applying to some of my friends. 
find I have only tu show a copy of the 
Monthi to convince them of its merits. 
It speaks for itself, and they have been so 
enthnsiastic in their appreciation as to set 
their names down upon my list immedi- 
ately. Will any of you aid me:?“ 

Every voice chimed in assent. As women 
always do when tbey have a pet project at 
heart, they went to work with will and 
energy, and found their task so easy, that 
in a few days the entire subscription was 
upon its journey to W. Jennings Demorest, 
Publisher of Demorest’s Monthly, No. 473 
Broadway, New York. 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, Sor a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matler will 
de LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Tur Hycreran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


THE Movement - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 2% cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. City. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Vereoneg, M.D., 


825 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hycienic Curse, BUFFALO, 
N. ¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


TRE KITTATINNY, introduced 
by the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very BEST BLACKBERRY yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and 
amateurs genuine plants in large or small 
quantities at low rates. 

We have also the Wrson Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the Best Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 
WI. Lians, Montclair, N. J. 

See JOURNAL for October, 1807. 

{For five new subscribers to the Prrenxo- 
LOGICAL, JOURNAL, at $3 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 


paa by mail. Address this office. 
N. B.—This offer relates strictly to NEW 
subscribers. eb.8t.® 


Tue Prince AMONG JUVE- 
NILES. Great Success of Volume XII., 1968. 
OUR SCHOOL-DAY VISITOR. 

One of the very best, cheapest, and 
handsomest Boys’ and Girls’ Magazines in 
the world. 

The Children are in rhapsodics over it. 
The grown-up folks are delighted, and the 
press, everywhere, have pronounced it the 
best and cheapest. 

Beautifully illustrated, and a cover hand- 
somely printed in color every month. 

Some of the beet and most popular 
writers in this country contribute regu- 
larly. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

Cabinet Organs for your home-circle, 
school-room, or Sabbath-school. Sewing 
Machines for your families. Also, Books, 
Musical Instruments, Silver Ware, Novel- 
ties, etc., etc. 

2 The moat liberal inducements ! 

TERMS: Single Subscriptions, $1 25 a 
year. To Clubs, $1 each, with Premium! 
Sample Numbers, with full instructions to 
Agents, sent for TEN cents. 

Agents Wanted at every Town, Post- 
Office, and School in the United States. 

Address, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jusr Our. — Should be read 
by every one with Weak Lungs or Dis- 
ordered Nervous System. 


Tre STRANGER IN THE TRO ICS H: A Guide- 
Book for Travelers in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and St. Thomas. With Descriptions of 
the Principal Objects of Interest, Sug- 
geniona to Invalids (by a Physician’, 

ints for Toure, and General Directions 
for Travelers. 1 vol., 8vo. Illustrated. 
Price, in cloth, handsomely bound, 
$1 50. Will be sent free by mail on 
receipt of price. 


This work is designed especially for 
those who contemplate seeking a more 
Southern Climate for Health or Pleasure, 
and should be read not only by those who 
contemplate going to the West Indies, but 
also by all who desire information as to 
the effect of a sea-voyage and a warm 
climate on persons with weak langs, or 
disordered nervous system. 

The Suggestions to Invalids (written by 
a Physician who was himself a sufferer 
from consumption, and who for several 
years experienced the benefits ofa Tropical 
Climate), are worth many times the price 
of the book to every one who suffers by 
that insidions disease. 

To all who have visited Havana, its 
perusal will open afresh the fountains of 
memory, and bring back vividly to the 
mind, many scenes and incidents of pleas- 
ant and curious sojournings. Except 
for some special and overruling reason,” 
says Willis, ‘‘no traveler comes away 
willingly from Havana.“ 

With The Stranger in the Tropica” in 
hand, the reader may plan a delightful 
winter or spring excursion of thirty days 
to Havana and back, which shall cost him 
but $300; or he may arrange to do Cuba, 
Hayti, St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and St. 
Thomas in sixty days, for $500; and, if so 
inclined, he can extend his tour to five 
months, and for $1.000 make the entire 
round of the West Indics, returning by 
way of New Orleans, the Southern States, 
and the Mississippi River. 

By the casual reader it will be found to 


be one of the most entertaining and in- 
structive books of the season, and contain- 
ing a more concise and exact account than 
can elsewhere be found of the interesting 
manners, customs, scenes, and climate of 
our (present and future) New Possessions. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Ilustracion Americana, 
No. 587 Pearl Street, New York. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.— 
Our business connection with ‘ Austin 
Hurd & Co.,“ and F. Wilson Hurd & 
Co., having been dissolved, our friends 
will hereafter please address us—Box 382, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y., and not 
„Our Home,” as formerly. 

F. WILSON HURD, M.D. 
MRS. HANNAH J. HURD. 
Dansvri Lk, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1968. 


INSTTrrurk of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, aud Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLRN. 4t* 


“ AMER. School _ Insr.,” 
founded 1855, is a reliable Educational 
Bureau— 

For supplying Schools with Teachers ; 

For representing Teachers who want posi- 
tions ; 

For giving parents information of good 
schools ; 

For selling and renting School Properties. 

All Teachers should have the Applica- 
tion Form.” 

All Employere of Teachers sbould have 
American Educational Monthly” and 
t Teachere’ Bulletin.“ 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
430 Broome, N. Y. 


Tar Trigone Atmanac for} 


1868. This popular annual is now ready. 
It contains : 
ASTRONOMICAL, &c. 
Calendar—Jewish, Mohammedan. 
Calendars (January to December); Chan- 
ges of the Moon; Planets on the Meridian ; 
San on the Noon-mark; Sidereal Noon ; 
Rising and Setting of the Sun and Moon 
throughout the United States. 

Conjunctions, Lunar and Planetary. 

Eclipses for the year 1868. 

Planets, Conjunctions of Planets, and 
other Aspects. 

Seasons. 

Star Tables. 

Tide Table of 100 Places. 


POLITICAL. 

THE GOVERNMENT. 
Cabinet—The President's. 
Congress—Members of the XLth. 
Executive Officers—General. 

Foreign Ministers. 

Judiciary—Supreme Court. 

Post-Offices of Members of Congress. 

Territories—Delegates from. 

STATES OF THE UNION, 

Area; Population in 1850 and 1860 (white, 
colored, and Indian); Increase of Popula- 
tion from 1850 to 1860; Number of Mem- 
bers of Congress ; State Capitals; Govern- 
ors; State Elections; Time of Meeting of 
Legislatures. 


ACTS OF CONGRESS. 

Synopsis of the Principal Acts Passed at 
the Second Session of the XXIIXth Con- 
gress. 

PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS. 

The most important of the Public Reso- 
lutions Passed at the Second Seesion of the 
XLIst Congress. 


PROCLAMATIONS. 

All the Proclamations issued by the Pres- 
ident from December, 1866, to October, 
1967. 

PROGRESS OF RECONSTRUCTION IN 
1867. 

Vote of State Legislaturee on the Consti- 
tutional Amendment. 

The Reconstruction Acts of Congress. 

Progress of Impartial Suffrage. 

The Freedmen's Bureau. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

Progress of the Population of the United 
States from 1790 to 1860. 

State Censuses since 1860. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 
The Public Debt in 1866 and 1867. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN 1858. 

Vote of the Electoral Colleges at former 
Presidential Elections. 

The Electoral College in 1868. 

ELECTION RETURNS. 

Returns from all the States and Territo- 
ries holding Elections in 1867, carefully 
compiled and compared with former Elec- 
tions. Under the head of Southern States 
will be given the number of white and col- 
ored voters registered in each County, and 
the number of votes, white and colored, 
cast for and against the holding of State 
Conventions. 

Popular Vote for President, by States, 
in 1864, 1860, and 1856. 


FOREIGN OOUNTRIES. 

The States of America and Europe ; Area 
of Population of each, according to the 
Mmtest (November, 1867) and most trustwor- 
thy accounts; name and title of ruler, and 
year of his accession; form of government. 

PRICE. 20 CENTS PER COPY. 
SEVEN POST-PAID FOR A DOLLAR. 


Address orders, with cash inclosed, to 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
1 must reach the publishers by the 
lat of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 


verlising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.] 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
MontaLty.—Cofttents, February, 1868: 

I. Co-education of the Sexes. Wm. F. 
Phelps. 

II. Principles of Grammatical Criticism. 
A. O. Wright. 

91 Apiness in Teaching. Whittemore 
uſts. 

IV. The Smith Family. R. W. Hume. 

V. Inner Life of Reform Schools. (Ag- 
ricultural Colony at Mettrai.) B. K. Pierce. 

VI. 8780 College. Julia Hatfield. 

VII. Giving Joy to a Child. 

VIII. How to Conduct a Teacher's Insti- 
tute. Editorial. 

IX. Civilization or Extermination — 
Which? Editorial. 

X. A Rejoinder. T. S. Lambert. 

XI. The Characteristic American Book. 

XII. Educational Inteligence: United 
States, Great Britain, France, Norway, 
New Zealand. 

XIII. Current Publications: Geometry, 
Rhetoric, Lectures on Sound, English 
. Bacon's Essays, Latin Reader, 
etc. 

Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
mail, prepaid. 15 cents. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
430 Broome St., New York. 


Now Ready? 
DEMOREST'S DlAxrox D Sor- 
VENTR; 1 by 2 inches, 68 pages, Brilliant 
Cover, Gilt Edges. A Collection of Music, 
Gems of Prose and Fosti Conundrums. 
Puns. Jokes, Receipts, Vitticisms, and 
interesting Statistics. Printed in Diamond 
type and Illustrated. A real Bijou Miniature 
Book that will please everybody. Price 
3 cents each, 30 cents per doz., or $2 per 
hundred. Mailed free on receipt of price. 
Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELECTRO ViraLt.—Dr. JE- 


ROME KrippDER's Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised In any country 
for the treatment of disease.“ Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Addrees DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


[Mance, 


A SKETCH OF THE ROUTE To 
CALIFORNIA AND JAPAN, via the Isthmus 
of Panama. A useful and amusing book. 
Price 50 cents. 

TALES en Women’s Topics. By Jennie 
June. Chatty and sensible on everything 
interesting to ladies, including fashions 
and matrimony, babies, etc. Price $1 75. 

Tre COLLEGE, THE MARKET, AND THE 
Court; or, Woman's Relation to Educa- 
non, ADOI, and Law. By Caroline H. 

all. B 


for every woman. 
By Dr. Storer. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

siti? A book for every man. By Dr. 
Storer. Cloth, $1; paper. 60 


„% SHORTHAND ; all about it.” 
10 cents. Hon. Mre. Yelverton’s Love 
Letters.“ 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publieber. 37 Park Row,“ 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. 3t. 


cents. 


“THE CHRISTIAN,” 60 Cents! 


A large, live, 8 page monthly religions and 
family paper, containing facts, Incidents, 
tales, eketches, music, poetry, frue stories, 
pictures, reading for young, old, saints, 
sinners, one and all. No sectarianism, 
controversy, politics. puffs, pille, or patent 
medicines. cents a year; 10 copies, $5. 
For Sunday Schools, 10 copics, ry Send 
10 cents for 8 specimens before you forget 
it. Vol. 3 begins Jan., 68. 1,000 pages 
new, live tracts. for $i. Address H. L. 
HASTINGS, Tract Repository, 19 Lindall 
Street, Boston, Mass. 1t* 


TuE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, as an Advertising Medium. While 
we rigidly exclude all swindling echemes 
including lotterics, gift enterprises, an 
cheap jewelry concerns, we are open to 
useful and legitimate business announce- 
ments. Our very large circulation, among 
a thinking and active class of readers, ren- 
ders it a very desirable medium. The 
JOURNAL is less ephemeral than common 
papers, every number being carefully read 
and preserved. Some of our advertisers 
have informed us that their announce- 
ments in this JOURNAL have done them 
more good than those in any other. Our 
editions being very large, printed very 
r the same as hook work, we 
are compelled to go to press u month in 
advance of date. Therefore theese who 
would avail themselves of onr circulation 
must hand in their advertisements accord- 
ingly. Books, stationery, papere, trees, 
pianie: seeds, lands, schools, machinery, 
nventions, and the like, would get patron- 
age if advertised in these pages. 


LIBERAL CLUB OFFERS, 1868, 


T H E 


OF 
METHODIST, 


AN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


(Geo. R. Crooke, D.D., Editor,) 
Price 82 50 per Year. 


$3 will pay for 
THE METHODIST A&D AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS1, 
ONE YEAR. 


For 
THE METH 


we will send 
DIST, ONE YEAR, 


AND 
THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by CARPENTER, 
Postage paid on the book by us. 


S3 25 wiU pay for 
THE METHODIST anv RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE, 
ONE YEAR. 


10 will pay for 
IHR METHODIST anp NORTHERN MONTHLY, 
ONE YEAR. 


5 will 0 ſar 
THE METHODIST and HARPER'S NTHLY, WEEKLY, or BAZAR, 
ONE YEAR. 


$5 will pay for 


THE METHODIST ann LADIES’ 


REPOSITORY, 


ONE YEAR. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time in the year, and date for one year from the 


receipt of money at our office. 


The above liberal offer applies to all Subscribers. 


Should you desire to ava 


ourself of it, inclose the amount. and send to us direct. 
LisHERS OP THE METHODIST, 


114 Nassau Street, New York. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Parzxr Recorp.—New Series, 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 

isans and Mannfacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
hts of Patentees. 
ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the fleld, the 
workshop, and the houschold; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
t Mechanical Movements,” and other uge- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. esd kt num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon ecientific and mechanical eubjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year. $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mall, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees. Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO.. 

Proprietors of the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Demorest’s Montuty Mac- 
AZINE, the most entertaining, the most 
pular, most reliable, and most saccessful 
agazine ever published. Yearly, $3, 
with a valuable premium to each subscrib- 
er, and splendid premiums for Clubs. Ad- 
dress W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 478 
Broadway, New York. 
Send for circular. 


THe Masontc HARMONIA ; 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in es. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 


8 $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic ks, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
ONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
4832 Broome Street, New York. 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS FOR 
Logs to DEMOREST'S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. To each subscriber either 
a Package of Initialed Stationery, Diamond 
Needles, Four Pieces of Music, a Box of 
Steel Pens, or Visiting Cards. Club of 
Two—Album, Cook-book, Reticule, Silver- 
lated Butter-knives, or Young America” 
or one year. Club of Three — Album, 
Writing-desk, Reticule, or Ladies’ Bulletin 
of Fashions. Clubs of Four—Half-a-dozen 
anyer paea Spoons, spiendid Album. 
Club of Five—Best Ivory-handle Carving- 
knife and Fork. Club of Six—Half-doz. 
best Ivory Knives, large Album. Club of 
Eight—Clothes-wringer, half-doz. Silver- 
lated Forks. of Ten—Webster's 

ictiona or Music Box.“ Club of 
Twenty—Wheeler and Wilson's Sewin 
Machine, or best Cook Stove. Club of 
Thirty—A Melodeon. Club of Two Han- 
dred—A new Piano. Besides all the snb- 
seribers get the first premium. Send for 
circular. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


New SEED CATALOGUE FOR 
1868. J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 Jobu 
Street, New York, have the pleasure to 
announce that their 

ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
VEGETABLE ee RICUL TURAL 


for the New Year will be ready for mailing 
to all applicants in January. 2t. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PA AIOE AANE INEAN 


CoLLEcTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. Long experience in select- 
ing enables us to make up Collections which are invariably satisfactory to purchasers— 
and our usual fall assortment the present season, embracing every desirable novelty and 
standard sort, either raised here or imported from the most reliable Seed Growers in 


Europe, insares assortments of the rarcr sorts and finest qualities; all of the growth of 


the past season, and TRUE TO NAME. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


100 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, four $6 50 
50 do. do. do. do. „„ . . 3 50 
20 do. Annuals, FFF. 1 3 
10 do. do. e e 75 
20 do. More Rare Annuals, „ erpii 2 50 
10 do. do. do. e 1 50 
20 do. Choice Green-House Seeds, FC 5 00 
40 do. do. do. do. e God are 9 00 
2) do. Hardy Biennials and Perennials W eats aMeuitGre siete 1% 
20 do. American Seeds, for European Culture—ꝛ oenas 2 2 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS FOR PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. 


Containing the Moat Approved and Choice Sorts, in Quantities No. 1. No, 2. Na. 3. No, 4. 
to suit Small aud Large Gardens. $6. $12. $21. $28. 
Beans.......... Early Snap Short............... 1 pt. 1 qt..... I qt. 2 qt. 
sistas brats Early Dun Colored ............. . 5 lat... lat. 
F Horticultural Pole „„ Ü »⁰˙ 1 Qt: 
„ Large Lima .... ............... Il pt. 1 pt..... I qt... . 1 qt. 
Beet Extra Early Turnip ............ 102 O2 402 8 oz. 
e Blood Turnip .................. 102Z..... 202..... 804..... 8 OZ. 
err ee Long Bl ict ea eee ecco be R EAS „ e 8 OZ. 
Broecoll,...... r easy. — daeedvde. we Sacan lf OZ lg oz. 
Brussels ...... Su!!! o AROGE aa wbeadeke dg O2 X O . 
Cabbage ... . Early Ox-Hearrtꝶꝶꝶu . coceeees oz. 
. Early Winningstadt ............ 3 oz. . OZ..... 3$ Oz. % OZ 
3 Drumhead Savornr»»n . . 3 OZ. ...3f OE. . . OZ..... 35 OZ. 
8 Large Flat Dutch. 3g OZ..... J Oz. I Oz. ͥ 1 0·. 
e Red Dutch for Pick ling. ........ bg OZ N oz..... 3$ OZ. 
Carrot. Early Hornmnmnd 3g 0Z..... X O2 1 0z..... 1 oz. 
EENE Long Orange 102..... 20Z..... 40z..... 4 OZ. 
Cauliflower ..Nonpareil ..................-02¢ „ OZ..... lf 0Z.....3¢ OZ..... 102. 
Celery......... Giant White Solid.............. „ O2. A O2 N OZ.... M OZ. 
Corn ammoth Suganunr rr. 1 pt. 19... 2 qt. 
Since s gees EVOTETOOR 2.5 x oe ces. ene e Sacer 3g pt..... 1 pt..... 1 qt..... 1 qt. 
Corn Sala... N 0Z..... Oz. 2 02. 
Cress, or Mild aa Hr EEIE EEEL A 102 2 02 4 02 E 402. 
Cucumber. Early White Spined ............ X% oz 102 1 oz. 1 oz. 
viene ONS Gefrees | aaae meaa Egina A O2. 1 oz. 
Egg Plant. . Improved New-York Purple. 3 02..... X OZ..... 3% OZ..... 1 oz. 
«dos Searle hn, Sag, eeeeeiie’, 6has area Oz. 
Endive........ Green Curled.............eee00- X OZ..... A OZ..... 102 2 oz. 
„ Green Curled Scotch. .. . . oz. 102 1 oz. 
Kohlrabi..... Early White Vienna A 0Z..... O2 102 1 oz. 
Leek........... Err sawas X 0Z..... X OZ. 102 1 oz. 
Lettuce,........ Early Curled Silesia ............ X Oz. X OZ I OE. 1 oz. 
ea Utter oseo ote cree seed ear oaee .... . X OZ.....36 OZ..... 38 OZ. 
Siprus Ice Drumheaew . OE. . X OZ... .. 38 Oz. . X OZ 
e Tefnis Bali22l.ẽ : M Oz. . . Oz. . OE. . OZ. 
Melon ......... Nins 8 X OZ. A O2. 1 oz..... 1 oz. 
TOPET White apa 2 OZ.. e.. 02 3¢ oz. 
Meee nans Ice Cream Water ............... OZ... OZ..... 20Z..... 202, 
Okra........... Long Gren 1 oz..... 2 02. 408..... 8 oz. 
Onion.......... Yellow Dan vers. oZ.. 2 022. 40z. 
ee re White Portugal ................ loz..... 10z..... 2 OZ. 4 oz. 
. Large Reel. A OZ. 1 0z 2 0. ͥ4 Oz. 
Parsley ....... Extra Gurle d <secaaas OZ..... 102 1 oz. 
Parsnip ....... Sutton's Student 102 102 402 8 oz. 
Pens Extra Early Daniel O'Rourke... 1 pt.. 1 qt. 2 q. 2 qt. 
3 Harrigon's Perfection .......... F 1 qt..... 2 qt. 
dias a vale Champion of England. 1 pt..... Iqt..... 2qt..... 4qt. 
e Hair'e Mammoth ............... CC 
Pepper Sweet Mountain................. . X O2 A Oo 3 oO ·. 
3 Large Belllll e e e X OZ, 
Radish ........ Scarlet Turnip ...........s00088 102 202 402. 8 OZ. 
Kae woes Yellow Turning . . N OE. I Oz. 4 0z. 
PEPI Long Scarlet ................... 102..... 1 02..... 402Z..... 402. 
ciate? Wigs Chinese Winter ..........-..... .. .. . 02. . OZ..... 10%, 
, ͥ:Z⅛ĩ;v1 ĩͤ- Ku ñ m-m‚! ee Ss X OE. 202. 4 022 8 OZ. 
Spinach....... Flandre .... vee e A We eves x W D..... 1 D. 
Squash ........ Early Bush............ eer X OZ. A OZ 1022 2 oz. 
ee Hubbard ...............eceee00- OE. . X OZ..... 102..... 102. 
N Yokahama ana. M OE. M Oz. . O2. q 1 Oz. 
Tomato Early Red Smooth ............. X OE. . X 02 X OZ..... Ol. 
S Yellow Plum ... . M OZ. . . OZ... J OZ. 
. Lester's Perfected.............. 3 Oz. . N Oz. J 02. 1 Oz. 
Tarnip........White Strap Leak 3g OE. 3 O2 I$ Oz 1 oz. 
..... White Frenc g e OLiess« 2 0... 4 0z. 
. - Yellow Stone 1 0z 10. ͥ 2 Of... 4 OZ. 
Herbs (Five Varieties) )))))))-⸗)ʒ cece eens 1 pa. ea. . 1 pa. ea. 1 pa. ea. 


Orders promptly filled, and forwarded by mail or express, on receipt of price, by S. R. 


WELLS, 880 Broadway, New York. 


DEkMOREST'S MONTHLY MAG- 


AzxR.- Improved and enlarged.— Including 
all its ſormer brilliant attractions, popular 
music, stories, household matters, archi- 
tecture, splendid fashions, etc., univereaaliy 
acknowledged the model parlor magazine 
of America. Yearly, $3, with a valuable 
premium, and other valuable premiums 
and terms for clubs. Single copies mailed 
free on receipt of 90c.; back numbers as 
specimen 10c. Addreas W. JENNINGS 

EMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. The 
Paris Exposition Prize Medal Peerless 
Cook-Stove, with all the Cooking Utensils, 

nce den or the best Sewing-Machine, a 

e 


eler and Wilson, given for 20 sub- 


scribers. The Monthly and Young America 
for $3 50. Send for circalar. 


Ready on the Ist of March. 


Mapame Demorest’s Max- 

| MOTH SEMI-ANNUAL BULLETIN OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR THE SPRING 
AND SUMMER, 1868. This elegant Plate of 
Fashions is printed on very large, heavy 
plate paper, 24 by 38 inches, and elegantly 
colored, being the largest and most elabo- 
rate, as well age the most reliable, Plate of 
Fashions éver issued. The Plate is also 
accompanied with Ten Full-size Cut Pat- 
terns of the Principal Figures and a Pamph- 
let of Full Descriptions, and other valuable 
information on Dress-making. Price $2 50, 
or, yearly, $4, mailed free, securely done 
up on roller. This Plate is invaluable to 


Dress-makers. 
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Just PuBLISsHED— Third Thou- 


sand Edition—an extraordinary New Book 
by Andrew Jackson Davis, entitled A 
STELLAR KEY TO THE SUMMER- 
LAND. Part I. Illustrated with Diagrams 
and Engravings of Celestial Scenery. 

Men of Science! Thinking Men! Inde- 

endent Men! Minds skeptical abont the 

uture! Here is a Book for You. 

This is the twentieth volume from the 
pen of the inapired Seer and Teacher, An- 

rew Jackson Davie. He has heretofore 
explained the wonders of creation, the 
mysteries of science and philosophy, the or- 
der, progress, and harmony of nature in 
thousands of ages of a inp iration ; 
he has solved the mystery o ath, and re- 
vealed the connection between the world 
of matter and the world of spirits. 

Mr. Davis opene wide the door of future 
human life, and shows us where we are 
to dwell when we put aside the garments 
of mortality for the veatments of angels. 
He says: The volume is designed to fur- 
nish scientific and philosophical evidences 
of the existence of an inhabitable sphere 
or zone among the euns and planets of 
space. These evidences are indispensable, 
being adapted to all who seek a solid, ra- 
tional, philosophical foundation on which 
to reat their hopes of a substantial exist- 
ence after Death.” 

The contents of thts book are indra ba 
inal, and direct the mind and thoughts into 
channels hitherto wholly unexplored. 

The account of tho spiritual universe; 
the immortal mind looking into the heav- 
ens; the existence of a spiritual zone; its 
possibility and probability; its formation 
and scientific onmo the harmonies of 
the universe ; the phye cal scenery and con- 
stitution of the Summer-Land; its ioca- 
tion; and domestic life in the spheres—are 


| new and wonderfully interesting. 


This book is selling rapidly, and will be 
read by hundreds and thousands of persons. 
Price, $1; postage, 16 cents. Liberal dis- 
count to the trade. For sale by the Pub- 
liahers, WILLIAM WHITE & CO., No. 153 
11 Street, Boston; and by WAR- 
REN CHASE, at our Branch Book Store, 
No. 544 Broadway, New York. t 


Dexorest’s Montus.y MaG- 


AZINE and The A co itorist, ee Week- 
ly Tribune, or renologica Journal, $4; 
tlantic Monthly, or Godey’s Lady's Book, 
; or Demorest’s Monthly and Young 
erica, $3 50; or Demorest's Monthly 
and Harper s Magazine or Bazar, $6; or to 
include Demorest's Young America, at 61 
extra. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 
Send for circular. 


FREE! Our new Catalogue 
of Improved Stencil Dies. More n 
200 a month is being made with them. 
. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


~ Demorzst’s YOUNG AMERI- 


ca.—The most entertaining, the most in- 
structive, and the best Juvenile Ma ne. 
Every boy and girl says so, and every 

rent and teacher confirms it. Yearly, 
51 50, with a food Microscope, having a 
glass cylinder for examining living objects, 
or a two-blade Pearl Pocket Knife, as a 
premium. Specimen copies mailed free on 
receipt of 10 cents. March number now 
ready. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST: 

No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE QUINTETTE ORCHESTRA. 

A Collection of Quadrilles, Contra-Dan- 
ces, Waltzes, Polkas, Polka Redowas, 
Schottisches, Mazourkas, and Serenade 
Pieces, arranged for Two Violins, Clarinet, 
Cornet, and Bass. In Five Books, one for 
each Instrument. Price of the Set, 77 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. OLI- 
VER DITSON & CO., Pub Isnera, NI 
Washington Street, Boston. CHAS. H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


BoARDING IN New YORK.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 18 and 
18 Latont Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


those desiring such. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


THE MONTHLY PHONOGRAPH- 
10 Maeazine. Torms: $2 a year, or 20 
cents a number. This is the onl riod- 
ical printed in egy se Rd dliched in 
America. Address J MUNSON, 


4i Park Row, New York. 


Now Ready, in No. 16 of 


THe New York WERLx, 
the Best Story and Sketch Paper of the 
Age, a thrilling Tale, entitled, 

THE WITCH-FINDER: 
OR, 


Tar HuntTED MAID or SALEN. 
By Leon Lewis, 


Author of “The Silver Ship, Te 
Water Wolf,” “ Syria, the Jewess,” etc. 


A thoronghly authentic history of Salem 
Witchcraft has yet to be written. In the 
books treating of this subject the atrocities 
that were perpetrated by the Witch-Test- 
ers were classed as almost pardonable 
Offenses, becanse committed under the de- 
lusion that the victims were gifted with 
supernatural powers, and could at will 
afflict any person with the most direful 
physical and mental ailments — auch as 
blindness, deformity, or insanity. In those 
days, every person who suddenly became 
ill, at once proclaimed that he was be- 
witched, and began recalling to mind 
the female on whom he had last looked. 
and who, it was thought, had prostrated 
him by the power of Witchcraft. The sus- 
pected party, as was natural, generally 
proved to be some unfortunate woman 
against whom the invalid had long har- 
bored a spirit of unfriendliness. The rela- 
tives of the sick person were at once sum- 
moned; after listening to the story of the 
individual supposed to be Bewitched, they 
would proceed in a body to the dwelling of 
the unsuspecting victim, drag her forth, 
publicly accuse her of witchcraft, in having 
afflicted their suffering relative, and make 
her submit to 


THE WITCH-FINDER'S TEST. 


Tears and entreaties were of no avail; 
the expostnlatlons of friends only made 
matters worse, by leaving them open to 
suspicion; and it often happened that in 
endeavoring to shield the unfortunate 
victim from the fury of the superstitions 
multitnde, even the friends of the supposed 
witch were compelled to undergo the tor- 
tures of 


THE WITCH-FINDER’S TEST. 


These tests were as numerous as they 
were atrocious and diabolical, and fre- 
quently resulted in the death of the victim. 
When proved guilty of Witchcraft, death 
by the most cruel means was of course the 
sentence; but it was not a rare occurrence 
for 


THE WITCH-FINDER’S TEST 
to put an end to the victim's sufferings by 
death, just as she was about to be declared 
innocent. 

At thie distant day, and in this age of 
enlightenment, there will be found many 
who will discredit the following brief 
description of one of the many tests re- 
sorted to by 


THE HEARTLESS WITCH-FINDER. 

The Salemites believed that it was in- 
possible to drown a witch—that if thrown 
into a river, she would certainly be able to 
make her way to the shore. Acting upon 
this belief, when a woman was suspected 
of Witchcraft, she would be compelled to 
undergo 


THE WITCH-FINDER'S DROWNING 
TEST. 


She would be dragged to the nearest riv- 
er, and plunged in at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. In case the woman 
saccecded for a time in keeping her head 


above the surface of the water, that was 
considered positive evidence that she was 
a Witch, and she would be stoned to death 
as she struggled with the remorseless 
waves. In this test the only proof of the 
woman's innocence of Witchcraft was when 
she could not swim, and therefore sank to 
rise no more! Innocent or guilty, it was 
death in either case! By drowning, she 
proved herself innocent; but if it appeared 
probable that she could save her life by 
swimming, she was stoned like a cal until 
she drowned ! 

Even cruelty more atrocious than this 
was put in practice by 


THE WITCH-FINDER. 

Private quarrels and ancient grudges 
were avenged by accusing innocent people 
of Witchcraft. Young wives were ruth- 
lessly torn from loving husbands, accused 
before the gaping, ignorant, and superati- 
tious populace, 


BRANDED AS WITCHES, 
and after being marched through the town, 
that everybody might look their last upon 


the 
FEMALE DEMONS, 


the terrified women were given over to 
the villainous wretches who had achieved 
notoriety as 


WITCH-FINDERS. 


The remarkable story which is soon to 
appear in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
is a reliable expose of the atrocities en- 
acted in the 


DAYS OF SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


The tale is founded on authentic records 
and data, and is entitled 


THE WITCH-FINDER; 
OR, 
Tur Hountep MAID OF SALEX. 

The plot of the etory is original, although 
it has for its basie an accurate account of 
the cruelties that were perpetrated during 
the period of 


SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


Among the principal characters por- 
trayed In this exciting story is 


THE WITCH-HUNTER. 


The most disreputable pereon in Salem, 
at the time of the Witchcraft excitement, 
was a man named BoaRDRHUsn, who had 
achieved a devilish notoriety as a Volun- 
teer Accuser, a Witch-Tester, or Witch- 
Discoverer. This heartless miscrennt 
practiced various jugglerles, under pre- 
tenso of distinguishing a witch from an 
innocent person, such as drawing blood, 
saying the Lord’s Prayer backward, etc. 


THE HUNTED MAIDEN. 


Another interesting personage of those 
times was Hester WAYBROOK, the dangh- 
ter of a colonial merchant—a beautifal and 
noble - hearted girl, whom the villain 
BoAnpnusn persecuted with his attentions, 
and after ward hunted as a Witch. 


THE WHITE ANGEL OF SALEM. 


A third and most remarkable personage 
of those dark days was a mysterions being 
who appeared in Salem when the delusion 
was deepest. She possessed the aspect of 
a young lady; bnt a strange peculiarity 
was noticed in her appearance—she was 
strangely white, and her skin shone 80 
brilliantly that many supposed her to be 
an angel. She went about doing good, 
opposing the Witch- Hunters, releasing 
prisoners, helping widows and orphans, 
cte. 


A GREAT ANNOUNCEMENT!! 


Whoever would have full rticulare 
concerning these ami a score of other in- 
habitants of Salem in the dava of Witch- 
craft, must read the thrilling and beantiful 
narration just drawn from the historical 
collections of Massachusetts, and entitled 


THE WITCH-FINDER; 
OR, 
Tar Honrep MAID or SALEX. 
By Leon Lewis. 
Which will be commenced in No. 16 of 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


The creat success of the NEW YORK 
WEEKLY is in a measure due to the 
acrutiny exercised in compiling the con- 
tents, so that the slightest offensive word 
or passage may be avoided. Heads of 
families, fally aware that we expunge from 
our mannecripts every expression that 
might contaminate the young, present 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


to their wives and children, fully confident 
that its teachings will have a beneficial 
effect, and that its Stories, while they in- 
culcate good morals. also exhibit the pun- 
ishment that must attend vice. 

The contents of 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


are varied, to suit the popular taste; they 
are instructive, entertaining, and amusing. 
The thoughtful will find in 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


subjects that will induce reflection. the 
knowledge-seeker will be edified and learn 
the social habits Ren to various parts 
of the world, while the humorouely in- 
clined can alwaye find in the qua‘nt writ- 
ings of JOSH BILLINGS, PHILANDER 
DOESTICKS, MARK TWAIN, JOHN 

UILL, and other humoriets, something 
that will provoke merriment and laughter. 

Ae we have not space to particularize at 
great length the numerona features of THE 

EW YORK WEEKLY, we will just 

ention some of the standing attractions. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—A de- 
artment in which the editor indulges in 
amiliar chat with his correspondente, re- 
pliee to varions queries put to him, and 
disseminates information that is of the 
groenten popular interest. 

Tue KNOWLRDOE Box.—In this column 
will be found Domestic Receipts, Scientific 
Notes, Hints to Farmers and Gardeners— 
in fact, suggestions that will prove useful 
to all classes of eociety. 

Irema or IntTerest.—The important 
events of the world are epitomized in this 
column, and their essence given in pithy 
sentences. 

PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS.—This depart- 
ment ie entirely devoted to articles of a 
humorous nature, and it forms an excellent 
dessert to the mental feast which the 
columns of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
contains every week. 

The above are the regular departments of 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
Besides which we have 
SKETCHES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
LOVE SKETCHES, 
SKETCHES OF ADVENTURE, 
SKETCHES OF BORDER LIFE, 
SEA SKETCHES. 


With suca attractions, who can wonder 
that 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
is considered 


THE BEST LITERARY PAPER 
PUBLISHED. 


lt should he borne in mind that in 
No. 16 of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
will be commenced * THE WITCH-FIND- 
ER Ni OR, THE HUNTED MAID OF 8A- 


The New York Weekly is for sale by 
every News Agent. Price Six Cents per 


copy. 
Specimen copies sent free. 


STREET & SMITH, 
11 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 
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IIHIEENEE Prices PAID FOR 
OLD Books. 
CHEAPEST Book STORE N TRE WORLDI 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 


Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nasean Street, 
New York. J. ly. 


— — 


ACTIVE AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in sellin 
Mr. and Mrs. Lrman’‘s new and brilliant- 
ly written book-THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
OUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
aceon apply to GOODWIN & BETTS, 
artford, Ct. 


Oct. at. 
IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Srock.—Tne AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 


A first-class Monthly Jonrnal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
der contains thirty-six larze-double-column 

ges, illustrated with numerous engrav- 

ngs. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREB. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN Stock 
JOURNAL have established a Veterina 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed ander the charge of a dia- 
tinguished Veterinary Profeesor. whose 
duty it is 10 receive qnertions as to the 
ailments or injurier of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
foracure. These prescriptions are given 

is, and thus every subecriber to the 
RRUA Lear pele AS 95 commend 1. 
eterinary Surgeon Free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should end- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of January for 50 cente, 

Address ; YER & CO, 

8.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every 
Coun of the United States, to rell the 
New Double Map of the United S’a’er and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United Staren. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue. 

iving fll particulare and terms. Address 

AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Strect, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Music. 
Tue GRANDE DUCHESSE OF 


GEROLSTETN. All the principal melodies 
of thie popular opera, among which are— 


Tur SWORD or MY FATHER....... .40cts. 
For Vialin. 15cta. 

Say TO FM soos dete dsihawindsesases 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SONGO or THE LETTER e 50cts. 
For Violin, 16cts. 

SABRE GALOP .... 0 .....c cee cccuces SScts. 
For Violin. 15cts. 

GRANDE DoucHEsse WALTZE Nn. 40cte. 
For Violin, 15cta. 

FEATHER BALL GAL). Bets. 


Reichardt's new pong: The Hanntin 
Thought. “I Love but Thee.“ a beantiſu 
song of moderate difflenlty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of Thou art eo near, and 
yet so ſar. Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 

Advice to Persons abont to Marry, Bots. 
—For violin, 15cts. Cuckoo's Notes. a 
beantifnl melody by the composer of “Oh! 
would I were a bird.“ 30cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Come Back to Erin, worde and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 35cta.— For violin, 15cts. 
Come Sing to Me Again — “Ive heard 
geweet music stealing’’—S0cte.—For violin, 
15cts. Dandy Pat, comic eong and dance, 
35cte. — For violin, 156ta. Fellow that 
Locke Like Me, 35cte.—For violin, 15cta. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
For violin, 15cts. Jersey Lovers, Socte. 
—For violin, 15cts. 

Pianoe and Melodeons. Sheet Music, Mu- 
sic Bound, Musical Instruments and In- 
atrnction Books. Strings and Booke eent 
free to any address in the U. S. on receipt 
of the marked price. 

REDERICK BLUME, 

1125 Broadway, New York, second door 

above Twenty-fifth Street. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Ilave Jusr Recervep Two FuLL | 


CARGOES or THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 
12.900 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
volces of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China. which aro unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Grave AMC CAN Tea Company), se will 
start with the 
N 


American Houses. leaving out of the 
entirely the proits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
larre profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the cicheet retired merchants in this conntry have 
made their immense fortunes through their IIouses in 


China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon tho 
foteign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Aird. The Importer makes a profit of 80 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an averago profit of abont 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth, The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer In lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. Fhe Retaller sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HB CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 


We propose to do away with all these various profits 


and brokcrages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 


waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can recoive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our W).rehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the liat, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the club ia complete send it to us by mail, and 
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we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confnsion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post- office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
thelr etock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company seli them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


— 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ooxone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

ExoLisn BREaKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

5 (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 81 25 per 


E Hrso (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 por Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


L 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Grounp COFFEE, 20c., 28c., 80c., 35c., best. 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
1b., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5, 643, New York City. 


Tue Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (established 1961) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Carry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Il., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, Henry ©. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. T., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July , 1867. 
Great Amenican TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Tour Advocate“ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. Tou are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Mion., July 6, 1807. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee, 
I have sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 


which you responded to our order. 
Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 


To THÉ GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we bave 
been buying our teas for several years past. Tou may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending direct!y to 
the GREAT AMERICAN TRA CoMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, eit ber 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imtlations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great American TEA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 883 Vescy Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,648, New York City. 
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DERVISHES OF TAB ORIENT. 
—0— 

Ir the fairs of India and Arabia have re- 
ceived considerable attention from magazinists 
and students of racial types and peculiarities, 
so have the dervishes of the Orient. The latter, 
however, occupy a much higher position in the 
scale of intelligence than the former, and are 
free from the uncouth gestures and diablerie 
which generally mark the fakir order. Some 
writers use the terms dervish and fakir as if 
they were synonymous; but it would be well to 
observe the distinction which plainly exists. 
Fakirism is of very ancient origin; an attempt 
to trace it would be lost in the darkness of 
mythical ages. It has been allied chiefly with 
Hindu paganism, and its followers have ever 
been characterized by the most extravagant 
follies. Dervishism is more particularly allied 
with Mohammedanism. Formed, doubtless, on, 
or an outgrowth of, fakirism, it is nevertheless 
much superior to the latter, and resembles in 
xCme respects the monachism of Christianity. 
Tradition refers the origin of the order to the 
earliest times of Islam, and attributes the foun- 
dation of several of the brotherhoods into 


which dervishes are divided, to the calify Abü- 


bekr, Ali, and others. oe 

The word dercish or dercise is Persian, and 
signifies poor; and poverty is one of the rules 
of life chiefly observed by the order. The va- 
rious brotherhoods have cach a convent, where- 
in they are maintained by liberal endowments. 
Many Turkish sultans and Mohammeden prin- 
ces have made rich gifts to these orders, and 
held the dervishes generally in high esteem. 
The people among whom they live still regard 
them with the utmost respect and veneration,and 
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contribute largely to their support. The most 
prominent dervish establishments, or changah 
in the Turkish, are—Bestames, founded in 874; 
Kadris, 1165; Rufagi, 1182; Mevelevis, 1273; 
Nakshibondis, 1319; Bektashis, 1857; Rushe- 
nis, 15383; Shemsiss, 1601; and Jemalis, 1750. 
The names of the brotherhoods or societies are 
those of their founders. 
rior, with the title ałeik. 

By the rules of the order, dervishes arc com- 
manded to live a life of austerity, chastity, hu- 
mility, charity, and general asceticism. They 
are not forbidden to marry, but can not bring 
a wife into the convent, or absent themselves 
more than five days in a week from their asso- 
ciates. Mendicity is prohibited, except in the 
one society of Bektashis, so that they to a great 
extent maintain themselves by manual labor. 

Their religious exercises are frequent. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays ceremonies of the most 
striking nature are performed, when they cn- 
gege in sacred dances to the sound of flutes, 
and whirl around and leap about with great 
swiftness, stopping all together at once when- 
ever the music ceases, Our engraving repre- 
sents a company of dancing dervishes very 
mueh as they actually appear. 

There are many dervishes, not well reputed 
among the Orientals, who live a vagrant life 
and mfect the most singular cccentricities. 
They dress meanly, and walk barelegged from 
place to place, at all times manifesting extreme 
indigence. Many of them, like the fakirs, per- 
form feats of jugglery and sorcery. One class, 
called Rufais, are given to extraordinary self- 
torture and mortification. At their assemblies 
they appear to emulate each other in degrees 
of human endurance. Some are seen holding 


Over each is a supe- 


[Marcn, 1868. 
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RELIGIOUS DANCE, 


red-hot iron between their teeth, and others 
lacerating their flesh, with an air of the most 
stoical indifference. Another class, called Cal- 
enders, are noteworthy on account of their sin- 
gular dress. These wear a tiger’s-or a sheep's 
skin; dress. up their hair with feathers in a. 

tesque style, and go about half naked. Mazi) 
weird and improbable stories arc related o. 
them, as of the fakirs, by travelers whose organ 
of Wonder possesses a strong degree of sus- 
ceptibility, and is allied in the same brain with 
a good degree of imagination. 

The true dervishes impute their existence to 
divine inspiration, and quote passages of the 
Koran which commend the influences of a life 
of retirement, contemplation, and poverty on 
the character and disposition of man. It is 
well authenticated that from the earliest times 
it has been held meritorious, by pious persons 
of the East, to separate one’s self from the 
trammels of society and domestic life and to 
enter upon a course of austere meditation and 
seclusion. The prevalence of this theory or 
notion doubtless gave rise to the monastic or- 
ders of Christendom, which at times have been 
marked by painful self mortifications and rig- 
orous asceticism, scarcely exceeded by the fa- 
natical devotees of Islam. 


THE 
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ADELINA PATTI, 
THE PRIMA DONNA. 


Wx have here a large brain on a com- 
paratively small body. The whole is 
fine, compact, and strong. There is some- 
thing like whalebone in her composition, 
and her powers of endurance are great. 
The temperament, in the old nomencla- 
ture, is the nervous-bilious, with less of 
the lymphatic and sanguine. In the new 
nomenclature, the mental and motive 
predominating, with enough of the vital 
to give ease and elasticity of motion and — 
expression. There is a good degree of Pr 
the recuperative functions. The head is 
long, high, and tolerably broad, especially | large. The reflective faculties are espe- | The whole intellect, as may be seen by 
through Ideality, Sublimity, Construct- | cially prominent, hence the perceptives ap- | the distance from the ear to the upper 
ivéness, and Tune. Imitation is also | pear less conspicuous than they really are. | forehead, is decidedly large. Benevo- 
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lence is one of the more prominent or- 
gans of the moral group, while Venera- 
tion, Spirituality, Conscientiousness, and 
Hope are large. So also are Approba- 
tiveness and Cautiousness. Self-Esteem 
is less prominent, though not small. 

The affections are fully indicated. In- 
deed, nearly all the phrenological organs 
of the brain anteriorly may be said to be 
considerably above the average in devel- 
opment, and this view is confirmed by the 
biographical sketch annexed. 

The complexion of Patti is dark; so 
is that of her family and race. The eyes 
and the hair are nearly jet black, while 
the skin is soft and white, making a strik- 
ing contrast. The hair is abundant, and 
the heavy eyebrows really meet or come 
together, giving her a somewhat singular 
appearance. The chin is full, the mouth 
and lips marked, and the nose prominent; 
and notwithstanding her petite figure, 
there is not a little of the masculine in 
both feature and character. 

We shall, no doubt, hear more of this 
natural born singer, for she inherits to a 
large extent her remarkable gift. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Miss Adelina Patti was born at Madrid, 
Spain, April 9, 1843. Her mother, Madame 
Barilli Patti, was the prima donna of the Grand 
Theater at Madrid; and on the evening prece- 
ding the birth of Adelina, the youngest of a 
large family, Madame had sung Norma, in 
which réle she had a high reputation. Curi- 
ously enough, after the birth of Adelina, Mad- 
ame Patti lost her voice almost entirely, and 
has always believed that it was given to the 
child. 

Madame Patti left Madrid as soon as possible 
after Adelina's birth, and returned to Milan, 
the permanent residence of her family. Here 
the impressario Strakosch made the acquaint- 
ance of the prima donna, then only four months 
old. 

The Patti family emigrated to this country 
in 1844, when Mr. Patti joined Sanquirico, the 
buffo, in the management of the Italian Opera, 
Chambers Street. There were four daughters 
of Madame Patti, all artists. The eldest, Clo- 
tilda Barilli, married the son of Colonel Thorne. 
Amalia, the next, is the wife of Mr. Strakosch. 
Carlotta resides in this city, and is an accom- 
plished teacher of music; and the latest edition 
of this fair musical libretto is Adelina, the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

Adelina was what is called a precocious 
child. She could sing almost before she could 
speak, She caught up, at the age of four, all 
the gems of the operas, and sang them correctly. 
Her first public appearance was made at the 
age of nine years, when Mr. Strakosch, Ole 
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Bull, and the infantile prima donna made a 
tour in the provinces, where Adelina sang all 


. the great pieces made familiar by Jenny Lind, 


Sontag, Bosio, and others. The little lady cre- 
ated great enthusiasm, and her share of the 
profits amounted to twenty thousand dollars, 
which her father invested in a country seat, 
and the summer residence of the family. 

Although so far advanced in Art, Adelina 
had not forgotten to be a child. She always 
took her doll to the theater or concert-room, 
and once refused to sing unless “ Maurice” 
(Strakosch) would allow her to carry it on the 
stage. Once she had sung a very difficult cav- 
atina in such a way as to “bring down the 
house” with tremendous applause. When the 
calm came after the storm, Adelina, having 
recognized on one of the front benches a child 
of her own age, said, in a clear, smooth voice, 
Nelly, come to my room right away; Ive 
got such a beautiful doll to show you, and we'll 
have such fun!” The effect of this naiveté 
upon the audience may be imagined. 

At this time our prima donna received the 
highest compliments from Sontag, who told 
her that she would be one of the greatest sing- 
ers in the world; and from Alboni, who said if 
she went to Paris she would make such a furor 
as is seldom seen there. 

After the concert tour with Strakosch, Miss 
Patti went to the West Indies with Gottschalk, 
the pianist. In Havana she sang in costume 
the duct in the “ Barber of Seville,” with her 
brother Barilli. The enthusiastic Havanese 
made such a row in recalling her that she ran 
away frightened, and could not be persuaded 
to go upon the stage again. Throughout the 
Indies she divided the honors with Gottschalk, 
and at Porto Rico had an offer of marriage 
(she was then fourteen) from the richest propri- 
etor in the place. But that diamond wedding 
did not come off. Adelina is still unmarried, 
and is devoted only to Art. Afterward she 
visited Europe, and for some years has been 
the leading prima donna at all the principal 
cities and royal courts of Europe, amassing 
honors and wealth by her musical genius. 

In some of the continental cities, her personal 
share of the receipts is said to have attained 
the astonishing amount of 5,000 francs—about 
$1,000 gold—for a night's performance. From 
this we can easily infer that her income must 
be large, and her fortune already acquired 
princely. How strikingly does her success illus- 
trate the well-known saying, that “the most 
beautiful music is that produced by the human 
voice!” Miss Patti has almost literally coined 
her bewitching notes into money. p 

She is not at all selfish; does not aim at the 
cmolument of herself and family, but bestows 
liberally from her earnings for charitable pur- 
poses. 

We may regard Miss Patti as American by 
adoption. The country seat which has been 
purchased by her father is located in one of the 


pleasantest environs of New York city, and is 


said to fully meet the wishes of the family in 
its comfort and attractiveness as a home. 
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OONSOIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 


(CONTINUED FROM MARCH KUMBER. 

WHENEVER the quota of any of the faculties 
engaged at the time of any given event, or in 
the acquisition of any specific knowledge, shall 
become visible from consciousness, then all the 
other faculties at that time engaged must im- 
mediately, spontaneously, and harmoniously 
furnish quotas; for instance, suppose a partic- 
ular event is witnessed at a given locality; after- 
ward any one of the faculties engaged in tak- 
ing cognizance of what was going on, will be 
able to bring all them back by virtue of this link- 
ing law; the sight of one of the actors, or even 
his coat or his hat, may recall the event; at an- 
other time, the sight of the locality, or a single 
sentence uttered, or even a single word, may 
be sufficient to bring the whole into conscious 
memory. 

Exactly thy the thought was suggested 
again, the individual will oftentimes not be 
able to perceive, there being no link of associa- 
tion between the thought first dominant in con- 
sciousness, and the metaphysical theories have 
never given us any clue to the modus operands 
of the “spontaneo suggestion.” The same 
law comes into play not merely in reminiscence, 
but also in the development of new thoughts > 
the spirit of man, while working over the stores 
of its acquired knowledge into new forms of 
thought, may pitch upon some one particular, 
say, for example, from the organ of Form, then 
other quotas from the organs of Size, Color, 
etc., will spontaneously arrange themselves and 
appear simultancously, so as to present a com- 
plete picture; but as the management of these 
particulars is allotted to the automatic depart- 
ment, and not to consciousness, it will not be in 
the power of the individual to trace the exact ori- 
gin of the “spontaneous suggestion.” This re- 
working of all the stores of acquired knowledge 
goes on unceasingly, the spirit of man never 
wearying like the flesh ; and these “ spontane- 
ous suggestions” may arise whether the indi- 
vidual be designedly endeavoring to, develop 
some new thought, or may accidentally be not 
specially engaged on any subject. 

Association of Ideas in Reminiscence.— This 
automatic law will also unfold to us the intri- 
caces of the “ association of ideas” in reminis- 
cence, a problem which the metaphysicians 
have essayed in vain, for many centuries, to 
solve. In fact, their speculations have served 
only to complicate and render mysterious the 
whole phenomena of memory. 

It will perhaps be advisable, first, to cxamine 
the exposition of the association of ideas given 
by Sir William Hamilton, one of the ablest 
metaphysicians of the nineteenth century. In 
the first part of his Metaphysics he enunciated 
certain propositions concerning consciousness 
which he regarded as true; but as metaphysi- 
cal expositions can not be made to harmonize 
With phenomena actually occurring, he was 
forced, when considering certain other phe- 
nomena, to contradict himself, and abandon 
his former position ; nothing uncommon, how- 
ever, for metaphysicians to do. 
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-On page 123 he says: “Consciousness con- 
stitutes the mental form of every act of knowl- 
edge. 

In the course of his elucidations he touched 
upon certain phenomena which could not be 
explained clearly in accordance with his pre- 
vious enunciations, and he was “ constrained” 
to contradict himself. ä 


On page 244 he says: We have not yet spo- 
ken of what is called the association of ideas; 
and it is enough for our present purpose that 
you should be aware that one thought suggests 
another, in conformity with certain determinate 
laws — laws to which the succession of our 
whole mortal states are subjected. Now it 
sometimes happens tliat we find one thought 
rising immediately aſter another in conscious- 
ness, but whose consecution we can reduce to 
no law of association. Now, in these cases, we 
can generally discover, by an attentive observ- 
ation, that these two thoughts, though not in 
themselves associated, are each associated with 
certain other thoughts; so the whole consecu- 
tion would have been regular had those inter- 
mediate thoughts come into consciousness be- 
tween the two which are not immediately as- 
sociated. Suppose, for instance, that A, B, and 
C are three thoughts, that A and C can not im- 
mediately suggest each other, but that each is 
associated with B, so that A will naturally sug- 
gest B, and B naturally suggest C. Now, it 
may happen that we are conscious of A, and 
immediately thereafter of C. How is the anom- 
- aly to be explained? It can only be explained 
on the principle of latest modifications. A sug- 
gests C, not immediately, but through B; but 


us B, like half of the minimum visible or the- 


minimum audible, does not rise into conscious- 
ness, we are apt to consider it non-existent. 
You are aware of the following facts in mechan- 
ics: if a number of billiard balls are placed in 
a straight line, and touching each other, and if 
a ball be made to strike in the line of the row 
the ball at one end of the series, what will hap- 
pen? The motion of the impinging ball is not 
divided among the whole row; this, which we 
might a priori have expected, does not happen, 
but the impetus is transmitted through the in- 
termediate balls which remain, each in its 
place, to the ball at the opposite end of the se- 
ries, and this ball alone is impelled on. Some- 
thing like this seems to occur in the train of 
thought. One idea immediately suggests an- 
other into consciousness, the suggestion passing 
through one or more ideas which do not them- 
selves rise into consciousness. The awaking 
and the awakened ideas here correspond to the 
ball striking, and the ball struck off; while the 
intermediate ideas of which we are unconscious, 
but which carry on the suggestion, resemble 
the intermediate balls which remain moveless, 
but communicate the impulse. An instance of 
this occurs to me with which I was struck. 
Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by the Prussian system 
of education. Now conceivable connection 
between these two ideas in themselves, there 
was none. A little reflection, however, ex- 
plained the anomaly. On my last visit to the 
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mountain, I had met upon the summit a Ger- 
man gentleman, and though I had no conscious- 
ness of the intermediate and unawakened links 
between Ben Lomond and the Prussian schools, 
they were undoubtedly these: the German, 
Germany, Prussia, and these media being ad- 
mitted, the connection between the extremes 
was manifest.” 

But who played this wondrous game of bill- 
iards, and by what laws the game was played, 
Sir William Hamilton failed altogether to in- 
form us, even though he had affirmed that one 
thought suggested another in conformity to cer- 
tain “ determinate laws.” 

On page 507 he says: “Thus man is made 
up of two substantial parts, a mind and a body.” 
Now it is very clear if Sir William Hamilton 
would not admit that the brain was the mate- 
rial organ of the mind, he certainly would not 
affirm that the material body could be the 
player, neither could he affirm that the other 
substantial part, the mind, was the player, for 
that would be confounding the locality where 
the game was played with the player himself, 
and this would be inexcusable in such a logi- 
cian as he was. And yet that some such 
thought may have existed in his mind, may be 
logically inferred from page 260, on which he 
says: The mind datum under consideration 
is the identity of mind or person ;” thus con- 
founding mind and person. 

What share consciousness took in this game 
of mental billiards can not be ascertained, for 
he contradicts himself too often. 


On page 110 wo read as 
follows: Consciousness 
comprixes within its sphere 
the whole phenomena 
Mind 99 


sa Conscionsness is the 
condition of knowledge.“ 
P. 242. 


w Consciousness coneti- 
tutes the fundamental form 
of oe act of knowledge.” 


“Let consciousness. 
therefore, remain one and 
indivisible, comprehending 

the modifications, all 


On page 212 we read as 
follows: We are thus con- 
strained to admit as modi- 


of fications of mind, what are 


not in themselves phenom- 
ena of mind.” 

There are acts of mind 
so rapid and minute as to 
elude the ken of conscious- 
a 250. or 

* On the und of per- 
ception, it ethos demon- 
strably proved that latent 

ncies—modifications of 
which we are unconscious 
—must be admitted as the 
ground-work of the Phre- 


phen 
subject.” —. 


omena r the thinking 
. 127. . nology of mind.“ — P. 255. 

We might suppose from an affirmation orf 
page 268 that he considered the soul the player. 
“It is the whole soul that remembers, under- 
stands, wills, or imagines.” But then we are 
warned from that conclusion, for the context 
shows he considers the soul synonymous with 
the mind, as he is defending philosophers in 
general against a reproach that they regarded 
the faculties into which they analyzed the 
mind as so many distinct and independent ex- 
istences, and that every page concerning the 
work of the soul is quoted to show that philos- 
ophers do not deserve the reproach of Dr. 
Brown concerning the faculties of the mind. 
This point is settled beyond dispute by refer- 
ence to page 91. The term Psychology is of 
Greek compound, its elements Cuy, signify- 
ing soul and mind, and N og, signifying dis- 
course or doctrine. Psychology, therefore, is 
the discourse or doctrine treating of the human 
mind ; and as the mind is the place where the 
game of mental billiards is supposed to be 
played, the term soul being considered synony- 


— 
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mous with mind, can not be considered the 
place without confounding the player with the 
locality where the game is to be played. We 
can not suppose he considers the spirit the 
player, for he almost entirely ignores the spirit, 
and says “ man is composed of two substantial 
parts, mind and body.” The parf that the 
spirit of man plays on the world’s stage 
through life can never be ascertained by Sir 
Wiliam Hamilton’s metaphysics. But, in truth, 
his hypothesis containing his latest modifica- 
tions and mental billiards stands condemned by 
his own rules concerning a good and bad hy- 
pothesis. On page 119 he says: The compar- 
ative excellence ef an hypothesis requires in 
the first place that it involves nothing contra- 
ry, either internally or externally; that is ei- 
ther between the parts of which it is compo- 
sed, or between these and any established 
truth.” He considered it an established truth, 
and so enunciated it: It is the whole soul that 
remembers, understands, wills, or imagines.” 
On page 132 he says: “ Is there any knowledge 
of which we are not conscious? There is not. 
There can not be.” 


Now if his hypothesis concerning the latest 
modifications be received, we have the contra- 
dictory positions assumed that the whole soul 
remembers, understands, wills, or imagines in 
consciousness, while a part is engaged in car- 
rying on these latent modifications of mind 
and of consciousness. This is too unreasonable 
to be admitted. 

We’ will suppose, however, that the whole 
soul is actually engaged in consciousness, then 
there must be another power in man, carrying 
on latent mental operations out of conscious- 
ness, different from the soul or mind, then we 
would have two independent souls or mental 
powers, carrying on operations simultaneously, 
which certainly can not be admitted by any 
one, whether metaphysician or phrenologist. 

If he does not support the existence of an in- 
dependent power to carry on the latent modi- 
fications out of consciousness, or, in other words, 
to play that game of mental billiards, then he 
must maintain that the ideas lie loosely in the 
mind, liable to be jostled by some caused mo- 
tion, and thus give rise to those new modifica- 
tions, just as the pieces in a child’s rattle will 
give rise to a new sound when rattled together. 

Upon the whole, we can very readily and 
justly conclude that Sir William Hamilton sig- 
nally failed in developing “ determinate laws” 
of our mental operations, when treating of the 
associations of ideas. 

But the phrenological hypothesis will give 
us a Clue to the intricacies of associative mem- 
ory, and will enable us to unravel many of the 
perplexities which have bcen so puzzling to 
the metaphysicians. 

As above-mentioned, all parts of the pictures 
developed in consciousness, and appropriatively 
secured by the faculties engaged at any time in 
the acquisition of any specific knowledge, are 
irrevocably linked together by the automatic 
law of control, and whenever any one of those 
parts is brought into consciousness, the others 
must necessarily follow so as to form a perfect 
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picture. If, however, a wrong part is presented 
in consciousness as belonging to a particular 
group, when in fact it does not, then there is at 
once a consciousness of the want of harmony, 
and the truth of the picture recalled in con- 
sciousness is at once denied. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we have witnessed the performance of 
a certain act, and this is subsequently recalled 
in memory, and all the various faculties furnish 
their appropriate quotas of the picture then se- 
cured except one; we will suppose that the ac- 
tor and the act are correctly delineated, but the 
faculty of locality furnishes the image of the 
wrong locality ; consciousness immediately 
feels the discord and refuses to recognize the 
image as the proper one, and a voluntary effort 
is made until the proper image of the locality 
is obtained, and then a pleasant feeling of sat- 
isfaction from the harmonious working of this 
automatic linking law assures us that the right 


‘locality has been furnished. Or the proper lo- 


cality with all particulars may have been fur- 
nished, except that the organ of Form furnishes 
the wrong face for an actor in the scene; forth- 
with a repulsive feeling of discord assures us it 
is wrong, and a voluntary effort is made to re- 
call the right one, and when obtained, we are 
perfectly convinced from the accordant feelings 
resulting, and so on through all the endless va- 


riations of mental manifestations. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BY JOHN NEAL. 


„Come like shadows—so depart.” 
EanL RUSSELL—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK—MRS. BARAH 


~ AUSTIN—SıiR Francis Burpett—Mrs. WHEELER— 


FRANK PLACE, THE TAILOR — Leren HUN T — DR. 
BowRine, xow Str JoHN BOwRING—AND OTHERS, 


For many years, people have been urging 
me to amuse them with a few outline sketches 
of the men and women I have met with in the 
course of my wanderings, “ who had a name to 
live.” At last, therefore, I consent, hoping 
that, although hurried and brief, like those 
which appeared in “ Randolph,” so many years 
ago, they may be found both sprightly and 


truthful; individualities that may be remem- 


bered without labor. 


EARL RUSSELL. 

I had the pleasure of hearing this great 
statesman make his maiden speech at the 
hustings, when he was only Sir John. It was, 
indeed, a very common-place affair, and given 
with the intonations and gesture of a school- 
boy, though I do not suppose it had been com- 
mitted to memory, or otherwise prepared, than 
by diligent study. He was then a pleasant- 
faced, flaxen-headed young man, with nothing 
whatever, so far as I could see, to distinguish him 
from thousands of the feebler growth around 
him. But the phrenological developments 
were all in his favor, and his lineage opened 
the way which he has since traveled, with the 
step of a giant, set to music. On the whole, he 
did not promise much, as a speaker, and up to 
this hour has, I dare say, disappointed nobody, 
and astonished nobody. But as a minister, and 


as a statesman, the very qualities which were a 
hindrance to him as an orator, were helps to 
him in the business he followed—his Caution, 
for example, and his Conscientiousness. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

This wonderful man, who, to the last, had 
no just idea of his own worth as an artist, 
used to sit hour after hour ata table, in the club 
of which he was a member, with newspapers 
rustling about him, and conversation going on, 
both “fast and furious,” in every part of the 
room, without interchanging a word, or letting 
fall an observation for ten minutes together, 
although, when he did, it was oftentimes both 
strange and startling. He was a thin, dark 
man, about the average height of studious men, 
with clear cyes, and a lurking smile about the 
mouth, which not unfrequently shaded off 
into downright sarcasm, if he were “ much en- 
forced.” After the sitting was over, the table, 
and sometimes the floor, would be found lit- 
tered with scraps of paper, on which he had 
let fly some of his extravagant or whimsical 
thoughts. 

I have now before me one of these little 
scraps, about four inches square, on which he 
has hit off, with a few scratches, a fat sleepy 
magistrate, leaning back in a chair, with a 
nightcap on, and two unmistakable Irishmen, 
though utterly unlike, up for a row before him. 
Among the crowd are two or three Greenwich 
pensioners and a night watchman—all indicated 
by a few touches, or a peculiar flourish, that 
would pass for penmanship—while the long 
shovel-bat of the former, seen both in front 
and rear, together with the nose and chin, are 
enough to make any man laugh outright, who 
has ever happened to see any of these mon- 
strosities elongated. So far as I now recollect, 
he was a man to be overleoked in a crowd— 
but never in the club-room. Others have 
come up since, to dispute the prize with him 
for the grotesque and the exaggerated, but 
nobody that could hold a candle to him, for 
heartiness and humor. Hogarth himself was 
the only caricaturist that ever said so much, 
and so effectually, with a few scratches of the 
pen. 

MRS. SARAH AUSTIN. 


This magnificent woman, with her stately 
bearing, her queenly presence, and large 
lustrous eyes, though known to most of the 
leading Carbonari and political outcasts of 
Europe, seems to have been almost unheard of 
in this country, though her book on Germany 
is among the very best we have, and her ac- 
complishments and her talents have made for 
her a continental reputation worth having. 

She was a daughter of Mr. Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, the Platonist, and wife of the celebrated 
John Austin—celebrated, I mean, among those 
who knew him best, as a writer on jurispru- 
dence, and not as a jurist, for he had no practice, 
and being a Benthamite, like Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly and half a score of other dangerous men, 
who had the courage to think for themselves, 
was rather obnoxious to the slow coaches of 
that day. 


{ 


When I knew her, she was in her glory— 
the glory of established womanhood, and the 
ripe fullness of something tropical, that needed 
translation. She bad a long upward reach, 
and being both adventurous and ambitious— 
without any definite object, for a long while, 
was in constant danger of discouragement, or 
shipwreck. She had but one child—now Lady 
Duff Gordon—whose translation of the “ Amber 
Witch,” and the “French in Algiers,” have 
made her quite famous in that way. When I 
first saw her with her mother, she was not 
more than twelve or thirteen, lithe, spirited, 
and graceful, though exceedingly shy and sen- 
sitive, with large, lamping eyes, like her 
mother’s, and a step which even at that early 
age had a rhythm in it. 

My acquaintance with her mother began in 
this way. We had met somewhcre—I can not 
now remember how, nor where — and soon 
after she wrote me a note, in consequence of 
something that had happened, to say that she 
wanted to consult with me for a few minutes; I 
supposed about Mr. Bentham’s doings, for I 
was then with him in Queen Square Place, 
Westminster. When I saw her, it was in the 
garden, where, after some hesitation, she told 
me that she had been writing a little book, 
and knowing that I was in that way myself, 
wanted my advice. It was the poor thing’s 
first essay of the kind—and what do you think 
it wae? Nothing but a phrase-book in Spanish, 
or Italian, I forget which. After runnning my 
eye over it, I advised her to publish it, by all 
means; but—and here I could not help being 
serious and emphatic—why not try her hand 
upon something worthier of her talent and 
education? She was afraid; she only desired 
to eke out the small yearly allowance they had 
from her father and from her husband's father, 
and believed a school-book would pay better 
than anything else in her power to get up. 
The little book was published, and produced 
something not much—I believe hardly enough 
to encourage her. At my suggestion, after I 
had dropped a line to Mr. Jeffrey in her behalf, 
she wrote for the Edinburgh Quarterly, trans- 
lating some of the admirable papers of Ugo 
Foscolo for that journal, and then, after a 
while, by little and little, doing herself more 
justice with original matter, until she brought 
forth her “ Germany”—one book only—“ one ; 
but a lion.” 


Her familiarity with French, Italian, and 
German was quite remarkable. She wrote all 
these languages with great fluency and cor- 
rectness, and talked them almost as if they 
were each her native tongue. Her familiarity 
with the best literature of the past and present, 
and her personal acquaintance with the elee- 
mosynary ex-patriots of all Europe, whether 
soldiers or civilians, authors or conspirators, 
made her little reunions exceedingly attractive, 
and her conversation delightful. 

Wanting exercise, and being rather adven- 
turous by nature, she took lessons in small- 
sword of me, and really might have been 
somewhat dangerous had she continued; but 
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another friend, an Italian, by the name of l 
Just as was to be expected from the writer.” 


Prandi, who was far from being a capital 
swordsman, and who had never amused him- 
self with teaching, as I had, interfered with 
my arrangements, and I gaveitup. After this, 
another pleasant freak seized her. I was 
heartily engaged with gymnastics at the time, 
having Volker, the German giant, for a teacher, 
whom I afterward sent to New York. Mrs. 
Austin was deeply interested in the subject, 
having understood the purpose to be revolu- 
tionary on the Continent, and being assured by 
our friend Dr. Franz Lieber, who had just es- 
caped from Germany, and was on his way to 
this country, with letters from me to Mr. 
Jefferson, who was then hard at work upon the 
foundations of his great university, and was 
on the look-out for eminent professors in every 
branch of science, that there was a new system 
at work in Italy, called calisthenics, which 
women might venture to grapple with, she 
jumped at the conclusion at once, and soon 
after, having engaged a professor for her, we 
both took lessons of him upon the triangle, and 
she at least became quite a proficient in flying, 
and balancing on the floor, while I managed 
to break my arm in demonstrating some queer 
problem he had suggested, upon the composi- 
tion of forces, with whipcord and a movable 
balance. Most of the exercises were both 
graceful and strengthening, especially those 
with what I called a yard-stick, though others 
called it a wand. 

These two anecdotes may be quite enough 
to show the character of the woman—full of 
energy at first, and at last, of self-reliance, 
though, when I first knew her, she was more 
like a startled fawn, if I suggested a new enter- 
prise to her, than like what she soon after be- 
came—a wonder among the boldest of those 
who knew her best. One word of her phreno- 
logical developments, as I now recollect them. 
She had a large head of the masculine type, 
though womanly in all the domestic and social 
affections, with large Approbativeness and large 
Self-Esteem, though deficient in Caution, with 
a bilious, nervous temperament, and great 
capability of endurance; in short, she was 
altogether fitted for a commanding station; 
and if circumstances had been favorable, would 
have been celebrated as a reformer, and as a 
writer and thinker, not only at home, but 
abroad, and especially here. 

Among those whom I met with at different 
times at her house, or bearing a note from 
her, by way of a passport, were Rey, the 
jurisconsult, author of Institutions Judici- 
aires d’Angleterre;” the Canon Riego, brother 
of General Riego, and his daughter, Teresa; 
Prati; and Dr. Lieber, whom we are now 80 
well acquainted with here, as an adopted citizen 
and cosmopolite. Two or three brief extracts 
from one of her letters may help to show how 
she received the hints I gave her, from time to 
time, of the dangers that beset her path among 
these illuminati. 

“My dear Friend (for I think you have 
earned that title of me), your letter was very 
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kind and encouraging and very direct—droit— 
2 * ** “T do not, and never did, mean 
to give more to this German, even had he been 
an angel, than just sufficient to acquit myself 
of the duties of hospitality and civility.” * * 
“You must not wonder at poor Prandi. All 
men who are cast from their sphere are suscep- 
tible, in the French senso; they are eternally 
seeing slights and unkindnesses, and scorns 
and insults, where prosperous men, at home in 
their station, would not; and this increases in 
proportion as they like the person from whom 
the offense is supposed to come” * * *# 
After inviting me down to Leith Hill, in Dor- 
king, Surrey, where she and her husband were 
resting and recruiting, she adds: “ Thank you 
more than all for your frankness. By that I 
judge of the worth you have found in me, and 
am proportionally your obliged friend. S. A.” 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

Not long before I knew this great lehder of 
the day, he was held up as the finest sample of 
an English gentleman to be found alive—not 
excepting the Prince Regent himself, with his 
magnificent bow, and the celebrated flourish 
to his signature; nor even Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, now Lord de Redcliffe, the most courtly 
gentleman I ever met with, and fullest of what 
we acknowledge for high-breeding. He stood 
six feet or six feet two in the clear, well pro- 
portioned, with a noble presence and bearing, 
and was beyond all question the finest parlia- 
mentary orator af his day, before Canning ap- 
peared; but in conversation, he seldom had 
fair play among his worshipers. The moment 
he opened his mouth, he would be assailed with 
questions, and badgered, till it seemed to me 
that he must spring out of his chair and sweep 
the tables. There they would sit, open-mouthed, 
and full of deferential awe, asking his opinion 
of this, that, and the other subject, upon which 
the authorities were divided, as if they might 
all be disposed of in syllogisms or apothegms. 
It was “Sir Francis” this and “Sir Francis” 
that, until I began to look toward the door for 
escape. Still, he was entertaining, liberal, and 
statesmanlike, when allowed to finish a sen- 
tence or explain his views. Among other 
pleasant things, he said to me, Aristotle to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, that England was 
a republic, and not a monarchy. And here, 
undoubtedly, he was more than half right, 
though something would depend upon the 
definition. 

MRS. WHEELER, 

The Mary Wolstoncroft of her day, “fat, 
fair, and forty,” who stood almost alone for a 
long time in battling for “ Woman's Rights ;” 
exceedingly pleasant in conversation, good- 
humored and sprightly, no common observer 
would have suspected her strength, but for the 
influence she had over strong men. Her 
phrenological developments corresponded with 
her character, of course. 


FRANK PLACE, THE TAILOR. 
Since the apotheosis of Tom Paine, the stay- 
maker, no mere tradesman ever had so much 
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influence with the leaders of Parliament as this 
extraordinary man. A small, compact figure, 
about the size of Aaron Burr, and bearing no 
little resemblance to that dangerous, unprin- 
cipled man—in his personal appearance, I 
mean—there were those who saw him in 
conversation with orators and statesmen, who 


could not believe that he was only a tailor.” 


He had the look of a born gentleman ; dressed 
in black, with coat buttoned up to the chin, 
and tights, instead of small-clothes, he was 
everywhere—even at Carlton House—received 
as a gentleman, and oftentimes found his most 
unpalatable suggestions adopted, as a necessity, 
by the leaders of Parliament. 


LEIGH HUNT. 

A small, slender, swarthy man, with an eye 
full of slumbering fire, that looked through you 
at a glance, abounding in quaint pleasantry 
and cheerful, unpretending speculation, rich 
and satisfying, though rather epigrammatic, 
upon whatever subject he touched. It had 
something in it of the “ bottled velvet” and 
“ golden ferment” he speaks of, in his “ Feast of 
the Poets,” when the eyes of the god were like 
his own, 

And a sprinkle of gold through the duskiness came, 
Like the sun through the trees when he's setting in 
flame,” 
and the talk was “loosened silver” and “ twang- 
ling pearls.” He was a West Indian by birth, 
and no man ever lived with such a delicate 
appreciation of epithets and adjectives, not 
even Spenser, nay, not even Shakspeare him- 
self. “ He played his weapon like a tongue of 
flame” whenever he felt touched by a kindred 
spirit, and wore a chaplet, like Southey, “a 
wreath of wild mountain-ash plucked in the 
wind.” He rather liked the Yankees, I saw; 
but the blaze of the tropics had persuaded him, 
as it had Byron, that “ the cold of clime are cold 
of blood,” a terrible mistake for a poet ;—since 
the fiercest flames are found in the north, and 
most of the volcanoes worth mentioning are 
always capped with snow. 
The deepest ice that ever froze 

Can only o'er the surface close: 

The living stream runs quick below, 

And flows—and ne'er can cease to flow.“ 
There was no pretension about the man—no 
stage trick—no parade. He chatted freely and 
naturally, and almost always anticipated your 
cleverest observations, with his eyes and lips, 
though never by speech, never by interruption. 


DR. BOWRING—NOW SIR JOHN BOWRING. 

The most poetical face I ever saw in my life; 
rather slight of build, and not over five feet 
seven; with large Caution, large Ideality, 
prodigious Approbativeness, and Self-Esteem 
enough, I should guess, for a great reformer, 
though wanting in steadfastness and compre- 
hensiveness. Before he undertook the West- 
minster Review—and he did not overtake it— 
for years, he was a wine merchant, failed, and 
got rid of his creditors—he never knew how, 
himself; took to poetry, gave a series of capital 
translations from the great northern store- 
house, and, at the last, became a power in the 
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state —or, rather, in that portion of the state 
where Benthamism prevailed. But he was a 
man to be misunderstood, and on the whole, 
would bear watching. 

I remember a transaction which occurred 
while he was editor of the Westminster, and 
which is so characteristic of the man, that, if I 
knew nothing more of him, that would be 
enough. He was at the time Secretary of the 
Greek Committee, and was moving heaven 
and earth to raise funds for their help, just 
about the time when poor Byron made such a 
fool of himself with his pasteboard helmets, 
and other trumpery, and Colonel Stanhope 
(Leicester) and Trelawney were running riot 
over the land, establishing newspapers instead 
of magazines, and printing-presses instead of 
store-houses, full of war material, heavy 
ordnance, gunpowder, and provisions. At last, 
the Greek Committee began to murmur, and 
then to growl, and the question was taken up 
in Parliament, and Mr. Hume, the great Scotch 
financier—the penny wise and pound foolish 
statesman of the day—and Dr. Bowring, were 
both hauled over the coals. The substance of 
the charge was that both had taken advantage 
of the poor Greek representatives, and bought 
stock of them at prices far below the market 
value, thinking they were soon to be made 
rich by it, in consequence of what parliament, 
and the bankers, and the newspapers were 
doing: that after a time the stock fell, so far 
as to be well-nigh worthless; and then these 
two Hellenists obliged the Greek. Committee to 
take it all off their hands, alleging that 
they had bought as decoys, only to help the 
sale. Being afraid to refuse, they did so, for 
what could be hoped in England without the 
co-operation of Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., and 
Dr. John Bowring, if they should go to logger- 
heads, and the truth should come out? 


I read these charges, with all the specifica- 
tions, day after day, in a morning paper—the 
Times perhaps, but never gave myself a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness, having so much confidence 
in one at least of the two gentlemen. Mean- 
while, Mr. Hume owned up, and offered to 
“leave it out;” in other words, to submit the 
whole question to a committee of the House, and 
abide the issue. And there—after he had offered 
to let other people say whether the watch he 
carried had been honorably come by or not, 
saying he would give it up if they said so—the 
matter dropped, so far as he was concerned. 

Not so with our friend the Doctor. He in- 
sisted on replying through the newspapers; 
and he did so with phrases like these: One 
story is good till another is told ;” “the last 
triumph may be the best triumph;” “let him 
that putteth off his arm or rejoice ;” etc., ete.— 
but never a word of denial or of refutation. 

One day he came to see me, while the contro- 
versy was raging. He seemed wretched enough, 
to be sure, and after sitting awhile in silence, 
while I finished a paragraph I was writing, he 
looked up, and said, “ They have been taking 
away my character, you see.” 

“ Nonsense, my friend,” I replied, “that they 
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can not do. A man's character is always iu his 


own keeping. He is only to be patient and 
hopeful, and he is sure to triumph at last.” 
He shook his head so despondingly, that I 


pitied him. “ You have read the papers, 
I suppose?” “ Yes—but—” and here I came 
to a full stop. “Allow me to say, that I think 


you have not done yourself justice in replying 
as you have. Axioms, and proverbs, and old 
saws are not syllogisms—still less, are they 
bombshells. Either—excuse me—either you 
should have taken the bull by the horns, or 
paid no attention whatever to the story.” 

“And what did you think of these charges ?” 
“ Think! I thought nothing of them. But 
now that you are here, and have brought the 
question up, allow me to ask if there is any 
truth in them; and if so, how much ?” 

“ Nota word, my dear sir, not a word, from 
beginning to end.” 

“That’s enough! Iam satisfied. It is just 
as I supposed; and I shall not take the trouble 
to investigate them, after this assurance.” 

And here we parted, never to meet again on 
the same terms; for all these charges turned 
out to be true—substantially true, that is—and 
after I had taken up the cudgels on his behalf, 
I was obliged to forego the championship, and 
leave the Secretary of the Greek Committee to 
shift for himself, or as they say a little further 
down east, to “ skin his own skunks.” 

Nevertheless, the Doctor—Sir John, I should 
say—is a man of great cleverness and remark- 
able adroitness, very amiable—beyond all ques- 
tion, but weak, frivolous, and meddlesome, 
chattering where he ought to be listening, and 
professing statesmanship and a profound ap- 
preciation of the mysteries of political economy, 
and the balance of power, when, as a matter of 
fact, he might change places with the tailor, of 
whom I have just given a sketch—Frank Place 
—and pass the rest of his life cross-legged on 
the shopboard, with advantage both to himself 
and others, while Frank towers into the Halls of 
Legislation, or goes forth, lance in rest, like the 
barons of Runnymede, 

Who carved at their meal, with gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine through helmets barred.” 

But enough; Dr. J. Bowring will be remem- 
bered for his translations, and for his writings 
in the Westminster, feeble though they are, 
when Sir John Bowring will be forgotten 
beyond hope—for which he ought to be thank- 
ful, after his doings in China. 

— 28. oe 


THE GROTESQUE.—Some men, phrenologist 
among others, are of this stamp. What they 
lack in common sense they try to make up in 
oddities. They wear long hair, oddly cut 
coats with singular colors, parade themselves 
for public view, and thus attract attention. If 
they secure this, their point is gained. A 
strutting tom turkey spreads himself to pro- 
duce an effect, and so it is with these grotesque 
swells in human form. To all such we may 
apply the words, vanity of vanities.” In gen- 
eral, we would say to our friends, beware of 
eccentricity ! 
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Our Social Relations. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bilas 

Of pal adise that has anrvived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as ln truth she la, 

Heav'n · born, and destined to the skies again .—Cewper. 


“RUTH.” 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 


THE light of a summer day most rare 

Stole into a lowly hovel, where 

Two children played at their mother's knee, 
Happy as little children could be. 

Blessed by her love, her care, no more 

They asked or wished, to enrich their store. 
For that day a new strange tenderness 

Had seemed to dwell in her fond caress, 

And they saw a holier light arise 

From the tender depths of their mother's eyes. 
But they were too young to guess the truth, 
The laughing Maurice, the loving Rath. 

They had not known how her heart had bled 
When she gentty blessed each fair young head. 
They had not heard her sad soul's deep cry, 
That the cap she dreaded might pass by 


That evening the children knelt by her side, 

To hear the words she would speak, ere she died. 
“ Ruth, you are older than Maurice, and you 

Must be to your brother a sister true! 

Your mother mnst leave yon soon, for a while,” 
And a shadow chased from her lips the smile 

She had struggled to keep there, lees the chill 

Of death the hearts of the children should fill. 

* Your mother must leave yon, and you, dear one, 
Must care for your brother, as she has done ; 

And God will care for you both; little Rath 

Will always guide you, and bless you, in truth, 
To His love I confide my precious trust, 

And leave you with Him; He is good and just!“ 
A panse—a whisper; the dying mother 

Said once again, Be kind to your brother!“ 

And then when God keep you!“ was foebly said, 
The children were sobbing—the mother dead ! 


The story of Ruth's sweet life will tell 

That she heeded her mother’s connsel well; 

For oft in the crowded and busy street, 

The people have gazed, when they chanced to meet 
The two little forms, the one with an arm 
Clasping the other, to shield him from harm, 
Saying the while, though Fer lips never stirred, 
And any one paseing could hear not a word, 
Saying the while in her heart, ‘‘ Oh, mother, 

I try to be kind to my little brother!“ 

And then with a gentler and closer fold, 

She made him warmer, whilo she was so cold. 

And when the crust for their supper was small. 
She never would taste it, but gave him all. 

And ao, through the years of childhood and youth, 
Such a dear, good friend was his sister Ruth, 

That he did not dream at how great a price 

Of toil and of pain and of eacrifice, 

The treasures he so much prized had been bought, 
And the bright goal reached which he long had sought; 
(For he had grown great, and had seen his name 
Written high up on the roll of Fame.) 

But he learned it all one day, and then 

He thought how patient and kind she has been!“ 
And he found that a love, than his more sweet, 
Long years before, had been laid at her feet. 

But she, rememb’ring the words of her mother, 
Said, ‘‘ Take it away—I must love my brother.“ 
So her cheek grew pale, and her eye grew dim, 
And her heart was heavy throngh love of him. 
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He wept as he said to himself that day, 
“T owe her a debt I can never pay.“ 


And then after musing with dreamy look, 
He cried, * I have it—I'll write a book, 


And my heroine shall be, in truth, 
No other than my dear noble Ruth.” 


He wrote the book, and his love had wrought 
So many bright visions in his thought, 


That the story was clothed with such a grace, 
The world stood ready to give it a place. 


His Ruth“ was crowned with a halo of light, 
Till the writer was almost lost to sight; 


And the old trne love came back to her feet, 
And the bitter of life was changed to sweet. 
— tee 


MRS. E. O. SMITH ON “THE FAMILY.” 


BY SAMUEL BARROWS. 


— 


ELIZABETH OAKES Surr is a woman whose 
right to claim a place among the prominent 
lady writers of this country will not be dispu- 
ted. She has shown herself deeply interested 
in every philanthropic movement, and has ju- 
diciously used her talents in urging many re- 
forms of the day. In a late number of a New 
York monthly,“ she has an article upon The 
Family,” which deserves some special consider- 
ation. 

Mrs. Smith opens as follows: “When we 

consider how carelessly the foundations for the 
family superstructure are laid, the wonder is, 
not that ruin sometimes ensues, but that it is 
not more general than it is now found to be. 
Two persons from two already established 
families separate themselves to establish a third, 
whose taste, habits, and disposition are little 
known to each other, and may prove totally 
dissimilar and at variance.” After referring 
to the foundations of a thousand insidious 
diseases,” which are laid in the family, which 
baffle the skill of the most skillful physicians,” 
Mrs. Smith gives from “ Webster” this defini- 
tion of the fumily: “The collective body of 
persons who live in one house, subject to one 
head or manager, a household, including pa- 
rents and children, servants, boarders, etc.” 
Accepting this definition, Mrs. Smith adds her 
own opinion, that “in every well-regulated 
household there must be a supreme head or 
umpire—one to whom all may appeal, and 
whose decision must be final; from whom 
‘there is no appeal; a wise, loving, judicious 
center, whois to be looked up to as counselor, 
friend, judge.” Then comes the question, who 
shall be this head or umpire? To answer this 
question, Mrs. Smith consults the Apostle Paul, 
who, she says, decided that question, nearly 
two thousand years ago, by asserting that the 
woman should be subject to her husband.” “I 
know,” she continues, “the masculine arro- 
gance of the Jew denied the equality of woman, 
and accepted her in the aspect of sex mostly, 
as Paganism did entirely. The Jew excluded 
woman then, as now, from the main body of 
the tabernacle in worship, and yet in the ear- 
lier and better ages she had been recognized in 
the nation both as judge and prophetess.” 

Upon this basis of philological and ecclesi- 
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astical authority, Mrs. Smith proceeds to build 
her argument, the corner-stone of which is, 
“that the man is the rightful, proper head of 
the family; that wife, children, and servants 
must, and ought to yield, not only respect, but 
obedience to him, as the head and ruler of the 
household ; in his place there he should be king 
and priest, he should rule and worship in the 
altar-place of home.” 


Without disputing Dr. Webster, who is 
supposed to define words according to their re- 
ceived signification,and not as they ought to 
mean, it may be very proper to doubt whether 
St. Paul meant, two thousand years ago, to 
decide that question for all time, as against 
every attempt to improve the social and politi- 
cal status of women; whether what he said 
was not specially directed to the people to 
whom he wrote, and intended merely for the 
time in which he lived. Such a position is 
strengthened by Mrs. Smith's argument, and 
is well fortified by the answer of Christ to the 
Jews on a subject akin to this. They said un- 
to him,“ Why did Moses, then, command to 
give a writing of divorcement?” He answered, 
Moses permitted it because of the hardness of 
their hearts.” According to Mrs. Smith, the 
hard-hearted age was a better one than that in 
which St. Paul lived, when women were ex- 
cluded from the worship of the tabernacle, and 
from priestly and judicial functions, and there- 
fore it is not unreasonable to suppose that, in 
addressing the unsanctified Greeks, Paul, like 
Moses, wrote some things which there would 
have been no occasion to write if their hearts 
had been subdued by the gospel of love. At 
any rate, is it fair to presume that Paul intend- 
ed by this letter to check the aspirations and 
bar the progress of woman in the nineteenth 
century? Does religion thrive on the subjec- 
tion of woman? Is Christianity insulted by 
her elevation to equal rights with man? The 
whole tenor of Christ’s teaching is against such 
an inference. In Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female; that is, the distinction of sex 
is made entirely subordinate to that higher na- 
ture which man and woman possess in com- 
mon, and to which Christianity appeals. “ The 
letter killeth,” says Christ,“ but the spirit ma- 
keth alive.” We should be careful how we 
construe the teachings of a past age, without 
knowing the spirit and condition under which 
they were uttered. There are not wanting lit- 
eralists who quote the Bible with great parade 
of reverence in support of human slavery, po- 
lygamy, and every stain on our social system. 
Such a mistaken, soul-blind reverence is a dead 
weight on the progress of truth. 


But we must return from St. Paul to Mrs. 
Smith’s opinion. This, written in our own lan- 
guage, by a capable woman of the nineteenth 
century, is scarcely susceptible of mistake. The 
most unfortunate aspect of her argument is, that 
a woman who accepts it must sacrifice her free- 
dom of will, and yield her personality to the 
authority of aman; though this sacrifice is not 
required by the felicity, the sanctity, or the 
permanency of the marriage relation. Mrs. 
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Smith is confident that in every well-regulated 
household there must be one supreme head or 
umpire, discarding altogether the old maxim, 
that two heads are better than one. It is not to 
be questioned that in a well-regulated family of 
children, servants, and dependents there should 
be al least one wise, loving, judicious center 
who should be looked up to as counselor, friend, 
judge;” but in Solomon’s wisdom, two such 
counselors would be better than one. Why 
one only? and. why that one the husband? 
The husband has not always the longest head, 
though often the longest ears; and in such 
cases, what is the wife to do under Mrs. Smith's 
philosophy—subject her wisdom to his folly, or 
follow her own counsel? If the former, she 
offends the literal Solomon; if the latter, she 
offends the literal Paul. Certainly, if there 
must be but one head and counselor, it should 
be the one who has the best counsel to give, 
and is this more usually the husband than the 
wile? 

Neither the husband nor the wife loses in 
dignity or self-respect by delegating to the 
other, for household administration, some of 
the authority which inheres in each; but, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Smith, all the authoritv inheres 
in the husband. He is not only wise counselor, 
friend, and judge, but he is supreme ruler, 
“priest, and king!” True, Mrs. Smith thinks 
the “ wife not without authority in the family,” 
that the children and servants must obey her ; 
but then she writes: “The woman's part is 
generally a subordinate one; her marriage con- 
tract involves the condition of obedience as 
well as chastity,” so that virtually whatever 
authority she has in her position, must be by 
derivation from the “ priest and king.” 


If our lady friend had been content to make 
her model husband a wise counselor, a judi- 
cious friend, certainly no one could object, for 
wisdom and prudence are not too common in 
the family circle; but why is the wife by her 
marriage vows condemned to be the subject of 
a household “priest and king” who may be 
totally unfit either to rule or worship? Is the 
husband naturally any more religious than the 
wife? Does it detract anything from his dig- 
nity that she wears in her turn the sacerdotal 
robes, and as often as he leads the family in 
prayer and praise? With all due respect for 
Mrs. Smith’s opinion, it is submitted that the 
right of a husband to a kingship in the family 
is founded neither in the nature nor the wel- 
fare of that institution. The husband and wife 
should hold equal power, exercise equal au- 
thority, and command equal respect. There 
may be a conceded division of labor and au- 
thority for the good of both, but in all matters 
in which the happiness of each is directly con- 
cerned, there should be a common judgment 
and a common consent. Desirable peace and 
harmony are not secured by the subjection of 
the wife to any absolute husbandly authority. 
Her place is by his side, not at his back, or 
under his feet. 

Mrs. Smith maintains that the firat law in 
the household is obedience to the head and 
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center. That may be the casein Turkey, but 
it should not be the case in the United States. 
The first law of ‘the houschold should be love. 
Each member of the family should be bound 
to the other by its silken chord. No unselfish 
husband, who truly loves his wife, as every 
husband ought, will ever wish to treat her as 
his inferior; and no woman not born in savage- 
dom ought to consent, in these days, to take a 
marriage vow which makes her subordinate to 
a co-ordinate in privilege and power. Our 
family system, though needing much reform, 
is perhaps superior to any in the world. Our 
best regulated families among the rich and 
poor are those where love is the first law, and 
filial obedience an adjunct; where neither hus- 
band nor wife affects supremacy, but each lov- 
ingly concedes that which belongs to the other, 
and the personal rights of each are sacredly 
maintained. Neither scorns to ask counsel of 
the other. If they differ as to policy, love sug- 
gests a compromise; if they can not agree, they 
consent to differ. The husband does not dog- 
matize, pervert St. Paul to bully his wife, or 
quote the marriage vows of the Episcopal ser- 
vice; but treating her with deference, he ac- 
eords to her all the social right and privileges 
which he himself possesses. 

Mrs. Smith, in speaking of wifely loyalty 
says: “ I know of nothing more base than for 
a woman to take the name of a man, eat his 
bread, and mother his children, and then go 
about to abuse and vilify him.” It would be 
bad enough if such a thing were common, or 
if it were any more common for a wife to vilify 
her husband than for a husband to vilify his 
wife; but look at the pronoun. “To eat his 
bread, mother Nis children!” As though every- 
thing belonged to the husband and nothing to 
the wife; as though she were a menial, a de- 
pendent, a beneficiary; as though she were 
obliged to thank him for the very bread she 
eats, the clothes she wears; whereas, by every 
rule of right and equity, though not of civil law, 
to the wife belongs one half of the husband's 
possessions, at least one half of all that he ac- 
quires after marriage, the wife’s duties at home 
being a full equivalent to the husband's abroad. 
If Mrs. Smith insists upon obedience, she 
should also insist upon justice. 

Commendable efforts are being made to en- 
large the political and industrial sphere of 
women. How can we expect them to be suc- 
cessful so long as women are denied their rights 
in their own homes. The inevitable tendency 
of Mrs. Smith’s social philosophy is to retard 
the genuine improvement of woman. This 
may be contrary to her intentions, but that does 
not alter the fact. The family is the founda- 
tion of society. “ Equal rights” for woman 
should begin there. Husbands should treat 
their wives with consideration, and encourage 
them to respect themselves; then they will be 
more likely to respect their husbands. Suhjec- 
tion is opposed to growth. The loveliness and 
holiness of the wifely character will not be di- 
minished by enlarging the scope of their exer- 
cise. Š 

The real danger to domestic harmony is set 


(a 


- which is quoted above. 


forth by Mrs. Smith in her first paragraph 
Incompatibility of 
tastes, education, and mental endowment is the 
foundation of family disorder. Phrenology 
and physiology are usually ignored in marriage 
engagements, whereas they should be respect- 
fully consulted and obeyed. Then no couple 
should marry without a mutual agreement as 
to the precise character of their future relations; 
this would avert much future difference. Ifa 
woman has genius, let her provide by stipula- 
tion for its future growth and her own mental 
and moral expansion; let her marry no selfish, 
arrogant man who will make her a drudge and 
a slave. When such subjects become common 
to courtship, instead of being excluded by af- 
fected prudery; when physiology and phre- 
nology are employed to interpret God’s law in 
each case, there will be less need of quoting 
St. Paul; less household despotism, but better 
husbands, better wives, better children. 

{We are pleased to give our Washington 
friend, Mr. Barrows, a hearing on this social 
question. He writes in the interest of those 
who need encouragement, not as a champion, 
but as a sympathizing friend.] 


a — 
RUST! 


BY CRAYON BLANC, 


ANYBODY can work; but it takes a philoso- 
pher to rest. Given a certain amount of brain 
and sinew, bone and muscle, just so much to 
do, and just such a time to do it in, and if at the 
day's end the day’s labor is not completed, our 
calculation must be very much out of joint 
somewhere! But when the sun is down, the 
banks are shut and the shipping offices closed, 
and our workman goes home to begin the other 
half of his existence—resting, in nine cases out 
of ten he don't know any more how to do it 
than you or I, my friend, know how to get at 
the secret spring of Perpetual Motion ! 

And, what is worse, there is no school, nor 
college, nor conservatory where the science is 
taught; and that is the reason why our men at 
forty grow bent and wrinkled, and our women 
put on spectacles at the same age, and begin to 
pull out the gray hairs when they brush their 
coiffures of a morning! 

“Work! work!” says the father, and the 
schoolmaster, and the adviser; but nobody 
stands by to say, “Rest, rest!” Americans 
need the latter admonition, as a general thing, 
much more than the former. 

Summer is the season when city people most 
need rest—the season longed for and looked 
forward to, for three quarters of the year. A 
man can endure a far heavier pressure of brain 
and body when he looks ahead to “ drawing a 
long breath” by and by. But how seldom 
does the promised hour of relief arrive! We'll 
rest fora few weeks,” says the Business Man, 
when he rents a furnished cottage somewhere 
out on the railroad, or engages summer board 
under the shadow of patriarchal New England 
maples, And he rushes hither and yon, buying 
air-cushions, and mosquito-netting, and camp- 


chairs, and patent contrivances that turn into 
anything from an ironing-table to a bedstead, 
at thirty seconds’ notice, with a diabolical inge- 
nuity which, two hundred years ago, would 
certainly have strung their inventor up for 
a wizard; and his wife lays in stores of things 
that“ may be wanted,” and “ had better be taken 
along,” and that “it wouldn’t do to be with- 
out,” and sews herself into a sort of fever, in 
order that “the children may look decent.” 
That’s the way they get ready to rest, and by 
the time they and their trunks and bandboxes 
reach the new destination, the Garden of Eden 
itself would present no attractions to their 
jaded bodies and over-wearied minds, much 
less an ordinary farmhouse, with ordinary green 
grass edging its doorstone, and ordinary leaves 
fluttering in the sunshine overhead ! 

And now the question is, how to rest! Our 
business man comes up Saturday night, rushed 
onward by express train which he catches at 
just the last moment, with both arms full of 
newspapers. Oh, why does he not leave the 
great world behind for one brief day, with its 
cares and trials, and the fall of stocks and the 
rise of gold? And he walks up and down the 
piazza with his hands behind his back, think- 
ing — thinking— thinking! of business perils, 
and the risks of his last venture, and the tele- 
grams from Europe, and all the chances and 
changes that hang over the down-town’” 
horizon! And the children don't dare to show 
him the empty bird’s-nest in the woods, nor 
the misletoe growing on the old dead tree, nor 
the butterfly's wing they found, nor the nests 


in the fragrant hay of the old barn. “ Papa’s 


busy,” says the mother, with warning uplifted 
finger; so they creep away to their woodland 
haunts, and feel a sensible relief when “ papa” 
is gone back once more to the city, per express 
train. j 

Nor does the wife understand the science of 
rest much better. She thought she was going 
to have “ so much leisure” in the country, and 
so her trunks went down, filled with rolls of 
work, and bundles of unmade shirts, and there 
they lie, like so many Juggernauts on her con- 
science, night and day, while the children 
alone thoroughly enjoy the summer sunshine 
and the birds and the brooks, as God meant 
they should be enjoyed ! 

ow, to rest, my good woman, you should 

have left your work at home, and brought only 
a few serviceable garments that grass will not 
stain, nor rain spoil, nor little clinging hands 
rumple! You should have gone out into the 
woods with the children, day after day, or 
with a friendly gossiping book, and dreamed 
away the long summer hours with that abandon 
which is to the mind what tonics are to the 
body. You should have shut the door of your 
minds resolutely on past and future, and ad- 
mitted only the great, genial Present. That 
Ler have been the true meaning of the word 
rest 

As for your husband, he should have turned 
boy with his little ones, lain on the mossy 
banks, breathed in the spicy hay scents, brought 
home a hatful of wild berries, and forgotten 
Wall Street altogether for the twenty-four 
hours of reprieve he had given himself. Twen- 
ty-four hours! itshould have been twenty-four 

ys But when, alas! will people leave off 
trying to work and play at the same time? Not 
in our time, we fear, nor in that of our children | 
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On Physiology. 
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Rte. -an. 
My poople are destroyed for lack of knowledge, — Hen Iv. . 


TO LUOINIUS. 
Horace, Ove X., Boor 2. 


To live, Lucinius, safe and free, 
Thou wilt not keep far out at sea. 
Nor, fearful of the gales that sweep, 
Too close along the margin creep. 


The man who'd have a soul serene, 
Must cultivate the golden mean, 
Escaping thus the squalid cot, 

And jealousies by wealth begot. 


The mighty pine is ever most 

By wild winds ewayed about and toss'd ; 
The highest towers disastrous crash 

When, from the mountains, lightnings flash. 


When fortune frowns, then hope for change, 
And when she smiles, fear she may range ; 
Though haggard winters rule the land. 
They disappear at Jove’s command. 


Though now they may, be eure of this, 
Things will not ever go amiss; 

Not always bends Apollo's bow, 

Bat from hie lyre sweet strains bestow. 


Though sorrows strike, yet still be true; 
Though comrades fall, your ends pursue, 
And wisely, when your speed's too great, 
Take reefings ere it be too late. 


— — — 
DIBTHETIOS—WHEHAT BREAD. 


A WRITER in the American Farmer writes as 
one learned in the chemistry of food. He says: 
“Our whole process of ccnverting wheat into 
bread has, at almost every step, violated the 
laws of nature and disregarded her suggestions, 
and the reform must be a fundamental one. 
Wheat is, beyond all dispute, the most perfect 
article of human food, it being the only vege- 
table production yet discovered that contains 
all the elements necessary for the nourishment 
of the muscle, bones, fatty tissue, and brains, 
in just the right proportions. Beans, pcas, 
Indian corn, and the other grains afford perfect 
nourishment for all the organs but the brain, 
by which term is included the spinal marrow 
and the nerves, which branch from the brain, 
and are identical in composition with it, the 
whole forming one system or set of organs. 
Now the pabulum of the brain is phosphorus, 
whose life-giving fire thrills along the nerves, 
and whose light illumines the chambers of the 
mind—for could we rightly understand the 
correspondence between the material and the 
spiritual, we might see that light in the in- 
tellectual sense was something more than a 
mere figure of speech. The wear of the brain 
by study or any mental effort throws off the 
phosphorus which is found with other waste 
matter in the urine or other secretions. To 
keep the brain healthy and in working order, 
the waste must be restored by the use of food 
containing phosphorus, and that food is wheat. 

“It would scem as if wheat was made for 
brain food, and man, the only animal that 
works with his brain, is the only consumer of 
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it. But by a strange caprice, the promptings of 
his intuitions are overruled by his tastes, and 
in this particular instance, to his great detri- 
ment, nearly every particle of this brain-nour- 
ishing phosphorus is found in the hull or bran 
of the wheat, which, when separated from the 
flour, for the sake of merely gratifying the eye 
with the sight of white bread, carries with it 
all the superiority which wheat possesses over 
a dozen other kinds of cheaper vegetables. In 
addition to this, the mechanical action of the 
bran on the internal organs keeps them in a 
healthy state, and supersedes the necessity of 
pills and other cathartics, which many people 
are obliged to use habitually. This matter of 
making flour of the whole wheat is well un- 
derstood, and approved by every school of 
physicians, and through their recommendation 
to their patients, and the teachings of health 
journals, its use is becoming somewhat com- 
mon, and wheat meal, as it is called, is a staple 
article in the markets.” 

[We are not sure about the shucks, or skins, 
of wheat, any more than about the goodness of 
the shucks of nuts or the skins of potatoes. 
But we do believe in wheat meal, rather than 
in superfine wheat flour for bread. Nor would 
we object to having our bread, for at least one 
meal a day, made of Indian corn. If in the 
shape of samp, hominy, or johnny cake, it 
would be acceptable, as it certainly would be 
healthful. ] 

— e 


ISAAC JENNINGS, M.D., 
THE INDEPENDENT MEDICIST. 
—0— 


In figure Dr. Jennings is tall, spare, 
lithe, and wiry. He appears to have 
remarkable physical endurance, as well 
as great activity of body and mind, and 
remarkable tenacity of thought, feeling, 
purpose, and constitution. His head is 
high and long, but not very broad. 


JENNINGS, 


His intellect has enough of 
the reflective to make him 
theoretical; but having a su- 
perior development of the per- 
ceptive and practical organs, 
he has remarkable talent for 
acquiring knowledge in detail, 
and of gathering up informa- 
tion and reducing theoretical 
knowledge to practical uses. 
He has a remarkable memory 
of things, places, qualities, 
conditions, historical facts, and 
a good memory of words. The 
central line of the head, be- 
ginning at the root of the nose 
and running backward over 
the head to the base of the 
brain, is sharp and high. These 
qualities thus brought out give 
a tendency to individualism, 
enabling a man to centralize himself on 
his own foundation. They give inde- 
pendence of judgment, decision of char- 
acter, self-reliance, independence, per- 
sistency, and constancy. His head rises 
high at the crown, showing steadfast- 
ness, determination, and independence 
of feeling. 

His Conscientiousness indicates integ- 
rity, truthfulness and justice. He is 
frank, has but little Secretiveness, is not 
inclined to hide his thoughts or to con- 
ceal his light. He has courage as well 
as fortitude, force as well as steadfast- 
ness. His social nature is amply devel- 
oped; he is strong in his friendship, is 
patriotic in his attachment to home and 
country, is a good friend and faithful to 
his convictions, His distinguishing char- 
acteristic is a wiry, enduring constitu- 
tion, which gives to his mind clearness, 
force, and persistency, and a strength to 
his character that is not often equaled. 
He has a clear mind, an excellent mem- 
ory, great powers of analysis, high moral 
feeling, strong affection, frankness, pru- 
dence, dignity, and determination. 

Dr. Jennings was born at Fairfield, Connec- 
ticut, in 1789, and is consequently now an 
octogenarian. His busy life commenced on 
his father’s farm, where he remained an active 
co-operator, enjoying at intervals the moderate 
educational privileges of a district school, until 
his twentieth year. Then, having determined 
to engage in the study of medicine, he entered 
the office of Dr. David Hull, a practitioner in 
his native place. Young Jennings, in the out- 
set of his pupilage under Dr. Hull, displayed 
such an aptitude for study that he took a 
special interest in procuring for him, through 
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Rev. Mr. Humphreys, afterward Dr. Hum- 
phreys, president of Amherst College, the re- 
quisite facilities for a collegiate education. In 
speaking of the manner in which he was in- 
duced to entertain the idea (before scarcely 
thought of, because of his father’s moderate 
circumstances) of studying the ancient lan- 
guages, the Doctor writes: “ Mr. Humphreys 
gave as a reason for his advice to me that Dr. 
Hull had represented to him that I could mas- 
ter books with much greater facility and speed 
than any other man that he was acquainted 
with. I felt my need of a better foundation 
for my medical studies than I then had, espe- 
cially for some knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek, and told Mr. Humphreys that if he 
would loan me a Latin grammar—he had pre- 
viously offered to superintend my preparation 
for college and aid me to some extent with 
books—I would immediately commence a 
study of the languages. Andrews and Stod- 
dard’s Latin Grammar was put into my hands, 
and I started for home.” While pursuing his 
professional studies, he from time to time aided 
his father on the farm, and at the time he thus 
commenced his studies in ancient literature, 
he had considerable to do with getting in the 
hay crop. Of this his clerical friend was 
aware, and did not expect him to make much 
of a figure at the first recitation. As it was, 
however, the indefatigable farmer-boy and stu- 
dent was resolved to surprise his instructor, 
and therefore applied himself with the greatest 
earnestness to his classics whenever an oppor- 
tunity of retirement from the labors of the 
hay-field occurred, although he by no means 
stinted the latter. At the recitation, he grati- 
fied his friend by the perfect rendering of a 
certain number of pages, which Mr. Hum- 
phreys considered ample for a commencement ; 
but when young Jennings remarked that he 
was prepared to recite more, the minister 
asked: “Have you gone further?” to which 
the student answered, Yes, sir; I have seen 
the end of the book, and made a finish of it.” 
Of course Mr. Humphreys was greatly sur- 
prised by this announcement and put him to 
a test on account of it, and found that his pre- 
cocious pupil had indeed swallowed the book, 
nay, mastered it, verbs, nouns, pronouns, de- 
clensions, conjugations and all. This sort of 
rapid acquisition characterized to a great ex- 
tent his extended studies in Latin and Greek, 
until he had proceeded as far as he thought it 
necessary for the purposes of his medical train- 
ing. “Mr. Humphreys,” he says, “urged me 
strongly to go forward in my preparation for 
college, assuring me that in a few months I 
could pass over the first two classes in Yale 
and enter the junior, and at its close reap its 
rewards or secure the Valedictory. But, as 
Hudibras says : 
Want of cash is 
The obstacle to cutting dashes.” 

His mind being set on medicine, he wis 
anxious to make as rapid advances as possible 
in the acquirement of the knowledge necessary 
to fit him for securing a license to practice. 
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He entered the office of Eli Jones, M.D., of | be likely to alienate from me the warm affec- 


New Haven, in 1821, and remained there until 
he had fitted himself to sustain the examina- 
tion prescribed by the laws of Connecticut for 
all applicants for a license to practice medi- 
cine. At that time there was no State medical 
college, and candidates for admission to prac- 
tice were examined by a board appointed for 
that purpose. Young Jennings had not stud- 
ied during the entire period required by the 
statute before a medical student could present 
himself forexamination. He lacked more than 
six months of it; but feeling abundantly able 
to acquit himsclf with credit before the ex- 
amining board, of which Dr. Jones was one, 
he was desirous of saving the time. His case 
was presented to the board by Dr. Jones in so 
favorable a manner that the examiners con- 
sented to try him, and the result was entirely 
satisfactory to the examiners and the student. 
He soon entered upon active practice, and 
with much success for a young man. His pre- 
vious close application to books, however, 
began to manifest itself in a lack of general 
vital vigor and a defective pulmonary condi- 
tion, strongly disposing him to consumption. 
His powerful brain, by its unceasing exercise, 


too severely tested his naturally compact and. 


vigorous constitution, and had so reduced his 
physical forces that for some time he was 
obliged to take every precaution against fur- 
ther mental excesses. He continued to prac- 
tice medicine according to the old-school 
theories until about 1822, when he was in- 
duced, by many carcful observations and ex- 
periments, to modify his system of practice— 
to relinquish ultimately the use of drug spe- 
cifics in the treatment of disease and place his 
reliance on a conformity with the laws of 
nature. In the Introduction to his “ Philos- 
ophy of Human Life,” he has presented, at 
considerable length, his reasons for abandon- 
ing the old theories of medication. When it 
is understood that his practice was large and 
his reputation for success enviable at the time 
of his adoption of his new theory, it can be 
fairly inferred that his reasons for the change 
were weighty. In the Introduction already 
referred to he says: “At the time when I 
launched forth into the ‘do-nothing’ mode of 
treating disease, vigorous practical medicine 
was the vogue of the day. Popular teachers 
and leading medical men discarded the doc- 
trine of ‘cure by expectation,’ which had been 
brought considerably into notice and practice 
in the preceding century by Van Helmont, 
Stahl, and others, as based upon a fanciful and 
visionary theory, and tending only to the use 
of inert and frivolous remedies, and, on the 
contrary, recommended bold and energetic 
practice; and in this common sentiment I had 
participated largely while a student of. medi- 


cine, and in the first years of my medical life., 


It was no light affair, therefore, to face square 
about on a subject which involved human 
lives, and attempt to stem the long-established, 
broad, deep, and powerful professional current, 
aware, too, as I was, that such a course would 


tion and sympathy of those with whom I had 
taken sweet counsel, and whose favor was as 
dear to me as the apple of my eye. 

“ My lancet was sheathed and active medi- 
cine proscribed, with few exceptions, which 
will be noticed hereafter; and for all ordinary 
occasions my stock of remedial agents con- 
sisted of bread, flour, and water. The 
general results of the ‘let-alone’ principles, in 
comparison with those of the perturbating one 
in common use, in any and all of its multitu- 
dinous forms, were such as to convince any 
sober-minded and common-sense man of the 
superiority of their claim to soundness over 
that of the latter. Diseases were more uniform 
and regular in their progress, and shorter 
in duration; recoveries were proportionally 
greater in number, and more perfect and en- 
during in the end. Sudden and remarkable 
cures were a matter of notoriety, and the won- 
der was often expressed how such astonishing 
results could be compassed by such apparently 
trivial means. It came to be well known that 
the weapons which I used were few in num- 
ber and of small dimensions; but it was con- 
jectured that they made up in power what 
they Jacked in number and size, and especially 
that their peculiar efficacy consisted in the 
skillful direction of them to the very seat and 
center of disease. On the full tide of success- 
ful experiment in bread-pill' practice, my 
patronage, large at first, continued to increase 
and extend, until my ride embraced a wide 
range of territory and a large population, be- 
sides frequent excursions into other districts 
as consulting physician.” In 1839 he re- 
moved with his family to Oberlin, Ohio, where 
a Christian colony had been established, the 
organization of which, in most respects, elicited 
his approval. There he still resides. Al- 
though at an advanced age, the vigor of his 
intellect is evinced in the pages of his Tree 
of Life, or Human Degeneracy,” a work of a 
religious and moral character, though includ- 
ing some chapters on Orthopathic Medicine, 
published in 1867. In this work he enunciates 
the doctrine, that the perfect man is he who 
unites perfect physical health with correct 
moral*&nd religious principles, based on the 
Christian model. The books which Dr. Jen- 
nings has written are distinguished for their 
vigorous and clear style, and for the extent of 
scientific investigation and reading indicated 
in the department of his profession. That he 
has been eminently successful as a physician 
is beyond question, and that he is earnest and 
sincere in his declarations is sufficiently at- 
tested by his well-known, consistent Christian 
walk and conversation. 


“ Be a whole man to everything,” wrote J. J. 


Gumey to his son at school. “ At Latin, bea 


whole man to Latin. At geomeny or amory 
be a whole man to geomet istory. 
play, be a whole man to play. At oy. Ai 


anc dressing, be a whole man to washing an 
dressing. 
worship.” 
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THH PIPH AND ITS STORY. 
—0— 
„% That nolsome weed, Tobacco.“ 

THE two engravings which embellish this 
page present no fancy sketch, no chimera of 
the imagination, but dread, startling reality. 
When the curtain has been withdrawn from 
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behind those bare and dry items of disease and 
death which we term “ statistics of mortality,” 
and instead of mere figures and technical terms 
we contemplate the fatal cause of the great ag- 
gregate, how shocking, how revolting the pic- 
ture! Can it be realized that a being endowed 
with splendid capabilitios and privileges, with 
that mental vision and power of judgment 
which constitute him the chief, the dominant 
energy in the universe, will subordinate, nay, 
prostitute, all these capabilities and privileges to 
an ephemeral indulgence of an animal appetite ; 
will entirely lose sight of himself in the pursuit 
of objects in themselves unsightly, and minis- 
tering naught but mental or bodily disease to 
their infatuated votaries? Yes. The possi- 
bility is attested by the numerous asylums, hos- 
pitals, prisons, reformatories, etc., which are 
at once the pride and shame of civilization, by 
the ten thousand freshly-made graves which 
dot the sod of this country, and by the leering, 
bloated, diseased debris of humanity which we 
meet every day in the social round. How 
strange, how wonderfully strange the in- 
fluence wielded by those twin agents of 
destruction, Alcohol and Tobacco! A few 
draughts of the fiery liquid, a few puffs of a 
cigar or a pipe, and a habit is formed which 
binds its victim in meshes of steel. Strong 
men—men whose powerful mental apprehen- 
sion is equal to the loftiest thoughts or noblest 
conception of genius, who in their pride of in- 
tellect and potency of will scoff at restraint, are 
helpless as infants in their nurse's arms, the 
thirsty, craving subjects of a distilled fluid or 
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a chemically- prepared wecd. How many sons 
of genius, who rose in the horizon of intellect, 
and dazzled the world with their brilliancy, 
have stained their otherwise glorious monu- 
ments by a profligate death! How many a 
noble intellect has been steeped in eternal 
darkness ere it had time scarcely to challenge 
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the admiration of an expectant nation! And 
yet, with all the dread facts staring them in the 
face, and urging them to exercise their judg- 
ment, their will for their best interests, how 
great the concourse of men who do not heed 
the warnings, but obedient only to appetite 
and propensity, clamor for the things which 
prove their destruction ! 

There is no lack of energy on the side of re- 
formers. Societies having in view the redemp- 
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other be willing. A poor drunkard, or an in- 
veterate user of tobacco, will resist the argu- 
ments and entreaties of a friend on the sole 
ground that he, the former, is not to be con- 
trolled in his actions by any one. He will do 
as he pleases, and questions any man’s right to 
interfere. Poor fellow ! sensitively conscious of 
his prerogative as a man, he nevertheless meek- 
ly surrenders himself and all his cherished 
rights to the absolute control of that which 
must ultimately work his ruin. Yet his in- 
consistency is not extraordinary, but the nor- 
mal result of subverted organization—a domi- 
nancy of the sensual man. But we have di- 
gressed from our subject. Probably in no form 
is tobacco used less publicly than in “ smoking 
the pipe.” Cigar smokers and tobacco chew- 
ers are to be met with everywhere, but the pipe 
smoker is more retiring in the enjoyment (?) of 
his luxury. Perhaps the inconvenience attend- 
ing the carrying of a pipe with one in his 
walks or travels bas much to do with its com- 
parative unpublicity., If so, we confess our 
gratitude that it is an inconvenient appendage 
out-of-doors. Let any one who appreciates re- 
finement of all sorts, and pure air especially, 
walk behind a biped who may be promenad- 
ing with a silver-mounted “ meerschaum” dan- 
gling from his incisors, and now and then in- 
hale the delicious odor of the foamy clouds 
which said biped suffers with such an air of 
unspeakable comfort to ooze from bis lips, and 
our hand upon it, no further suggestions will 
be needed to impress that one with the extreme 
sweetness and healthful nature of rank tobacco 
smoke. An old, well-used pipe, reeking with 
the deadly oil distilled from the pounds of to- 
bacco which have been so extensively burned 
in it, is enough to nauseate any human stomach! 
Faugh! it sickens, almost in imagination. 
Horresceo referens.* 

We have heard of youthful aspirants to smo- 
ky honors (the young gentleman depicted in 
the engraving was one of them) who, having 


tion of man from depraved habits are abun- 
dant and vigorous. They accomplish much; 
but when we contemplate the long ranks of 
the dissolute, which seem to be filling up more 
and more with fresh recruits, we are obliged 
to confess that it doth not belong to any man 
to save another from sin and death unless that 


| 


come into possession of a pipe, thought it their 
duty to employ every available moment in cul- 
tivating its acquaintance, burning tobacco far 
into the night, and planting the seeds of disease 
and physical decay in their scarcely mature 
constitution. 


* I shudder at the very reference. 
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Among the diseases engendered by the use 
of the noisome weed in early youth, and spe- 
cifically demonstrated by the best physicians 
in Europe and America, are dyspepsia, organic 
derangement of the heart, epilepsy, partial pa- 
ralysis, necrosis of the jaw, rheumatism, salt- 
rheum, nervous debility, consumption, insanity. 
One of our American medical monthlies, in a 
recent issue, has an extended account of the 
removal of aman’s entire jaw, which had be- 
come diseased from the contact of tobacco with 
decayed teeth. Our profession brings us in 
contact daily with those whose only excess is 
the use of the poisonous plant, but whose mea- 
ger frames, cadaverous faces, and abnormal ex- 
citability proclaim their suffering. Nine tenths 
of our youth, who are wasting their vital forces 
thus, attribute their weakness to everything 
besides their darling cigar or pipe. Surely 
that which they love so well can not be under- 
mining their health! But so it is. Let the 
truth strike home to their intelligence, and 
save them from the further waste of time, 
money, and true bodily enjoyment. 

The “last scene of all that closes” the smo- 
ker’s sad, eventful history is seen in our second 
engraving, and needs no comment of ours to 
point its moral. He who, to a great extent, 
lives to narcotize his lungs and his faculties, 
must ere long succumb to the effects of his dis- 
sipation; and what more appropriate memorial 
of his life could we place upon his coffin than 
the pipe which immaturely inclosed him there- 
in, and what more apt legend could we uprear 
over his grave than 

In tho smoke of his pipe his life faded away?» 


— PE O 


Dietetic Facrs.— Here is something of 
which few persons who live chiefly to cat ever 
permit a thought to enter their hungry minds. 
Soup, fish, flesh, oil, vinegar, wines, pastry, ices, 
confectionery, fruits, and numberless minor in- 
gredients of conflicting chemical qualities are 
among the materials “thrown in.” Stir these 
things together in a vessel, and which of us 
would not sicken at their appearance and odor ? 
Yet at a dinner party they are all crammed 
into the stomach, there to ferment and gener- 
ate pernicious gases. Truly, man is “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made.” No other creature 
could exist on such diet. It would kill a go- 
rilla in a month. It does kill, though more 
slowly, thousands of that high and mighty 
variety of the human race commonly called 
gentlemen. Universal temperance in eating 
and drinking would quadruple the general 
health, and add years to the average life of the 
race. But exercise is as essential to health as 
temperance. In fact, intemperate eaters and 
drinkers sometimes stave off disease for several 
years by using their muscles manfully. As a 
rule, however, gormandizers and guzzlers are 
indolent. There is a story in the Arabian 
Nights of a physician who cured a sultan of 


plethora by introducing certain medicaments 


into a mallet, with which the patient ham- 
mered every day until he fell into a profuse 
perspiration, when the virtues of the panacea 


‘termed our best city schools. 


in the mallet passed through the fibers of the 
wood into his pores. This is merely an alle- 
gorical way of enforcing the great lesson that 
bodily exertion is beneficial to health—that ex- 
ercise is excellent physic. Everybody who 
knows anything about the mechanism of the 
human frame, sees, of course, that it was made 
to work, and we may add that if it does not ful- 
fill the conditions of its structure it is sure to 
corrode and drop to pieces prematurely. 


— . 
TEACHERS AND SOHOLARS. 


No one need think to enter the field as a 
teacher unless she is willing to yield herself 
up to her labor, for it is a labor, though a pleas- 
ant one, when undertaken in the right spirit; 
but it should not be a task. Not only should 
we, as instructors, be prepared to furnish the 
necessary information, but we should study how 
to impart it to the best advantage ; how to make 
it available, how to sift out the knowledge, 
as it were, so as to make dry studies interest- 
ing. In fact, there should be no such thing as 
dry study. 

There is a great deal of useless matter drag- 
ged into school books, and the pupil is forced 
to repeat the ideas, and often the exact words 
of the author, without getting the least glim- 
mer of their light; they leave the class, nay, 
the school, destitute of the faintest idea of 
what they have been studying. When the 
book is not elear, where pages are devoted to 
what may be condensed into half the space, 
the book should be set aside, and the teacher 
give oral instruction. I have seen pupils who 
have been studying arithmetic up to the age of 
sixteen or seventcen ycars, and yet they were 
not able to perform an example in long divi- 
sion, nor make the simplest arithmetical calcu- 
lation. You may say, “ Oh! this is a solitary 
instance; she must have been very stupid.“ I 
tell you no! It is the case with a great por- 
tion of the young ladies who attend what are 


schools are not an exception. I have found 
many, even there, who have not been taught 
correct methods of reasoning. Now what is 
the reason of this? If a child be passably in- 
telligent, she should be able to give up the 
study of arithmetic at fourteen years of age. It 
surely should not be necessary for a girl to 
dwell on writing and grammar from the age of 
ten to seventeen—seven years—and many more 
for arithmetic. Yet it is almost without ex- 
ception the case. Where does the fault lie? I 
do not say altogether in the teacher, for, of 
course, if a parent keep her daughter from 
school every day or two, progress can not be 
expected. She should then be obliged by the 
rules of the school to take a lower position in 
her classes; and thus she would be likely to 
learn something thoroughly, and not obtain a 
useless smattering without end or aim. If all 
teachers were conscientious and true to their 
high calling, the parents could not decide the 
matter, and the pupil would be educated in 
spite of difficulties. 


Our public ` 


I would have the teacher do less for the 
scholar than she now does. Set the child to 
thinking, show her the way; then let her move 
on, and learn to overcome difficulties. 

The child should be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions. I know that many will disagree with 
me, and say that it is impossible to make any 
progress with a class if one stop to answer all 
the questions which children may put. Many 
will tell me they will make idle and foolish in- 
quiries. I answer no! If properly trained, 
they will ask such questions only as will awa- 
ken interest and show thinking minds. I have 
always encouraged the habit. The teacher 
should strive to prepare herself upon all sub- 
jects, and if she be not careful, she will find her 
pupils will steal a march on her, and make 
some demands which will at first seem difficult 
to answer. 

I would here notice the sad failing that I 
have observed in my fellow-workers, which 
is this, that they think the pupil must be 
answered at all hazards, as it would never do 
for the teacher to be found wanting, so they give 
a wrong answer, a mere form of words or a set 
speech, without meaning, and let it pass. We 
ought to have more courage and say frankly, 
“I do not know. TIl try and find out.” Every 
child should be taught to search the truth for 
herself, for the reasons which have given rise 
toacertain rule. Especially where authors dif- 
fer, the subject should be presented in a new 
light by the teacher; then let the pupil take 
that method which seems most reasonable. 
A teacher should take a subject in hand, and 
spend even weeks in gathering all the infor- 
mation she can upon it by inquiry, by observa- 
tion, and by study. This close application and 
research upon one subject will make a new one 
much easier. The English grammar should, in 
my opinion, be well understood; then the 
scholar will be fitted to study the grammar of 
other languages with more facility. History, 
mythology, and literature are closely blended, 
and no studies have a more elevated and re- 
fining influence than these. 

Every teacher should possess a magnetic 
influence over her pupils; be should im- 
bue the class with life and spirit, and should 
bear them along with that subtile influence 
which can be seen and felt, rather than de- 
scribed. She should aim to create an enthusi- 


"asm, so that her class may feel lifted up, and 


the time spent together seem all too short. 
School days certainly should be happy. A 
teacher who js one in a true sense, will not fail 
to make them so. 

That course of study should be pursued with 
girls which will be most conducive to their 
best interests and future welfare; that they as 
women may be able to make their knowledge 
available in the cause of humanity; that they 
may be useful wherever they may be placed. 


Self-reliance should be cultivated. There is a 
great deficiency in this respect, and there is no 
tter place than the school-room for the cul- 
ture of this important quality. Now, if my re- 
marks prove useful to those just commencin 
the education of the young, I shall be glad. 
The great secret is—How to teach. p. 8. W. 
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ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, 
THE WESTERN ELOCUTIONIST. 


WE present the readers 
of this number of the Jour- 
NaL with the portrait. of 
this rising teacher and lec- 
turer on Elocution. So far 
as health is concerned, we 
could say nothing at all 
deprecatory of the gentle- 
man. Every vital function 
which he possesses is mani- 
festly in excellent working 
order, supplying those juices 
in rich abundance which 
lubricate the machinery of 
the mind, and enable it to 
operate with facility and 
effect. Such an organiza- 
tion, ministered to as it is 
by a strong motive temper- 
ament, can manifest itself in . e, 
its fullest and , 
maintain a good degree of | 
activity without irrezularity 
and without exhaustion. It 
is gratifying to find occa- 
sionally opportunities like 
this when we can assert that 
the indications of the sanum corpus are 
all that could be desired. Good lungs, ex- 
cellent digestion, and a thorough circula- 
tion are the property of Mr. Griffith, and 
for them he is no less responsible than 
for other gifts which vigorous health, 
when properly applied, serves to develop 
and fortify. 


(HUTS ee 
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He has a full eye— the expression of 
talking ability; a broad forehead—an 
indication of vivacity and sprightliness; 
a good degree of reflective ability, and a 
sufficient appreciation of method and 
taste to effectively manage his intellec- 
tual forces. He is by no means deficient 
in imagination; nor is there any lack of 
fervor when circumstances conspire to 
arouseemotion. He is ambitious—would 
excel in whatever he attempts, and hav- 
Ing secured success and reputation, would 
be likely to stand upon them with earn- 
estness and steadiness. In his line of ac- 
tivity he would be foremost, the condi- 
tion precedent. He is inclined to be 
somewhat more theoretical than practi- 
cal— more original than a follower of 
other men’s recipes, l 
The social qualities are evidently influ- 
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ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, THE WESTERN ELOCUTIONIST. 


ential with him ; the comforts and privi- 
leges of a home, and the associations and 
sympathies of friends, are cordially re- 
sponded to by such a nature. He pos- 
sesses in a high degree that elasticity of 
temperament which conduces to buoy- 
ancy and exhilaration of spirit. He en- 
ters upon the prosecution of an accepta- 
ble enterprise with that cheerful energy 
which indicates enthusiasm, and which is 
so generally conducive to success, He is 
occupied, as will appear from the follow- 
ing biography, in a profession which re- 
quires the exercise, more or less, of all the 
faculties, and which especially evokes the 
influence of the emotive qualities of man. 
Taken altogether, his organization cer- 
tainly appears to be in correspondence 
with his profession, and able to fully re- 
spond to its requisitions, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Griffith is the second son of Luther New- 
comb Griffith, and was born at Pike, Wyoming 
County, N. Y. While very young his parents 
removed to Elyria, Lorain County, Ohio, and 
here the first sixteen years of his life were 
passed. At Mills Academy, in Elyria, he re- 
ceived the first impulse in the special depart- 
ment of education to which he has devoted his 


life. In childhood he never en- 
joyed good health ; and at fifteen 
was supposed to be past help, in 
quick consumption; was unable 
to do any kind of manual labor, 
and was sent to school to be 
“out of the way.” About this 
time he became véry much in- 
terested in some exercises before 
the scholars of the Academy, 
conducted by the eminent Irish 
elocutionist whose brillian: ang 
brief career in e United States 
will be re" nembercd by literary 
dien. The exercises consisted 
in “breathing,” “utterance of 
the vowels with inflections and 
circumflex,” and “readings.” 
These exercises afforded so much 
pleasure, and were of so much 
real benefit to the health, that 
Mr. Griffith afterward joined a 
class under Prof. Kennedy’s in- 
structions, and also took private 
lessons. He was highly com- 
mended by his teacher, and as- 
sured of good health if he would 
only persevere. Shortly aſter 
\ this, an interview was had with 

Mr. James E. Murdoch, at Cleve- 
land. Mr. Murdoch was not 
giving instructions at this time, 
but kindly suggested a course of 
study and practice, which was 
carefully carried out. 

Soon after completing the course at the 
Academy, Mr. Griffith was thrown upon his 
own reseurces, and sought his fortune in the 
West. He taught successfully as principal of 
Union schools at Milwaukee, and Waukesha, 
Wis., six years, occupying his leisure in the 
study of law. He was admitted to the bar in 
Milwaukee in 1835. In 1857, by invitation of 
the teachers’ associations of Wisconsin and 
Iowa, he visited institutes, and presented his 
methods of teaching reading and elocution, 
and created much interest among the people 
by his public recitations. In 1858 he was invi- 
ted to join the distinguished teacher and elo- 
cutionist C. P. Bronson, in a series of enter- 
tainments. And this may be said to have 
been his introduction to the people as an elo- 
cutionist and reader. For more than ten years 
Mr. Griffith has been almost constantly occu- 
pied instructing classes in the different colleges 
and seminaries of the North and West, and in 
public lecturing. He has been a devoted student, 
and the whole range of classic literature has 
been explored for models in the different styles 
of expression and delivery. His memory is 
superior, enabling him to recall the principal 
popular selections, and to recite many of Shak- 
speare’s plays entire. His manner upon the 
platform is exceedingly natural and graceful. 
The great benefit which he has derived from 
the practice of elocutionary exercises makes 
him an enthusiastic advocate of the study of 
elocution. 

Our institutions give prominence to public 
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speaking. The people are instructed in polit- 
ical assemblies, church congregations, in the 
halls of justice, and from the lyceum platform. 
Correct reasoning or simple demonstration is 
not sufficient to secure the greatest good on 
these occasions. Sound logic is the basis of or- 
utory; but logic is weak before public assem- 
lies, even in demonstration of the truth, unless 
the voice is trained to winning cadences, and 
the charm of manner made to give weight and 
character to matter. The sacred literature of 
Shoe Bible aud the hymns read from the pulpit, 


` 


throneboit the land from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
if ironii with’ the honest voice of natu- 
ral feeling and the express: “ face of sincerity 
and Christian love, varving to indicate appeal, 
rebuke, devotion, or praise, would add to tac 
religious culture of the people and to the 
wealth of religious ideas and sensibility almost 
beyond computation. The impression that 
culture is powerless to produce the results, or 
that success in elocution and eloquence is only 
for the gifted few, has too long rested in the 
mind of the intelligent. | 

The methods of study in the schools have 
confined the student to mental processes, with- 
out the additional culture or preparation for 
magnifying ideas by a forcible utterance of 
them. So many of the learned in the different 
professions have failed to exhibit a model in 
elocution, that students under the discipline 
above referred to, have come to regard oratory 
as a gift, not an acquirement, and admitting 
the power of persuasive speech and action, 
consider them beyond their reach or capacity, 
and as a consequence the scholars are becom- 
ing eloquent as writers, but powerless as speak- 
ers. They come to the bar, pulpit, or platform 
with voices uncultivated, bodies reduced by 
the unvarying rounds of the class-room, un- 
skilled in gesture without acquired poise and 
repose, unable to think upon their feet, and ex- 
perience all the mortification of failure in at- 
tempting to do what they have not educated 
themselves to do. 

Mr. Griffith is producing a great change in 
the minds of the professional men and teachers 
with whom he comes in contact, in regard to 
this subject. Claiming that when elocution 
and rhetoric are taught in harmony, or to- 
gether, or when the principles pertaining to 
the management of the voice, and the gesture 
of the body and limbs which constitute the ex- 
ternal facts of oratory, are taught in conjunc- 
tion with the accepted divisions of rhetoric, in- 
vention, disposition, choice of words, and mem- 
ory, pertaining to the reason and understanding, 
they are as certain to become a part of the per- 
sonal talents of the man. This position is the 
correct one. It is verified by the numerous 
cases of individuals who have distinguished 
themselves as orators, who have had the great- 
est obstacles to overcome, who have acquired 
all their education independent of rhetorical 
training, but seeing their great need of this 
culture have set themselves to work in earn- 
est with competent instructors, and have tri- 
umphed over all defects, and returned to na- 
ture’s pleasant ways in the speaking. Sound 
and sense must harmonize in specch, and the 
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tone of voice may be taught to take on the 
modifications of thought and feeling; or, ra- 
ther, the indescribable eloquence of chidren, 
“who speak as they feel,’ may mature and de- 
velop with their growth and mental acquire- 
ments, and we may have harmoniously devel- 
oped men. 

The University of Chicago, at its commence- 
ment in 1866, conferred upon Mr. Griffith the 
degree of A.M. for his services to the cause of 
learning. Up to the present time Mr. Griffith 
has refused to connect himself with any insti- 
tution, believing that he can do more good by 
passing from one college to another, spending 
sulicient time in each to awaken a permanent 
interest, and for this purpose he has reduced 
the principles of elocution to a brief system. 

Ist. Physical Culture — Position, Gesture, 
Breath g. Management of ihe Vocal Organs. 

24. With „ice Culture, Alphabetical Ele- 
nents, Ground c onw. 

8d. Expression, intecidticing New Combina- 
tion Exercises, which arc invaluable for health 
as well as oratorical effect. N 

His“ Lessons in Elocution,” embod: ing his 
system, with many selections analyzed, lasa 
reached a sale of ten thousand copies in two 
years, 

By a recent arrangement Mr.. Griffith is to 
visit regularly Georgetown College, D. C.; 
Columbian Law College, Washington, D. C.; 
Notre Dame University and Academy, Indi- 
ana, etc. He resides at Batavia, III., having 
there a family consisting of his wife, two 
sons and one daughter. Mr. Griffith is strictly 
temperate in his habits, using no tobacco or al- 
coholic stimulants. He enjoys robust health ; 
and having the firmest faith in himself and the 
importance of his mission, he is doing a work 
the influence of which can not be estimated. 


— o-— ——— 


“VELIS ET REMIS.” 
Out to the sea we are sailing now, 
The great, broad sea, whence none return ; 
On to the harbor our vessels plow, 
Where lights of heaven softly burn. : 
Happy and gay on the dancing sea, 
Forever thus shall our bold song be, 
“ Velis et remis.“ 


„Vells et remis” we lightly trill, 
And as our barks spring swiftly on, 
The sea breezes all the white sails fill, 
And oars gleam in the golden sun. 
While still do our lips breathe forth the song, 
As we are borne so lightly along, 
“ Velis et remis.“ 


But lo ! the night comes fearful and cold— 
The billows leap in angry foam, 
And fierce winds shriek in their langnage bold, 
As weird forms o'er the waters roam. 
And now, with our pale lips firmly pressed, 
Low ring the words from each throbbing breast, 
“ Velis et remis.“ 


„With sails and with oars,” oh, earthly ones, 
Who struggle on a restless sea, 
Unfurl thy white sails and ply the oars— 
Use every dormant energy, 
Until, at last, on heaven’s shore, 
The weary words will sound no more, 
“ Velis et remis.“ 
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CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


THE innovations of centuries, gradually but 
surely spreading throughout Christendom, had 
been working up the times and preparing 
Europe for great religious and political changes. 
In England it was not merely a grand religious 
struggle of the dominant Normo-Saxon race 
for Church reform and progress—people tear- 
ing away the vail of the dark ages and pulling 
down an old hicrarchy which had become in- 
tolerable to the robust minds of the zealous 
Puritans of England and the stern Presbyteri- 
ans of Scotland. This was the outside form; 
but there was in it a pregnancy of other is- 
sucs. A religious spirit and fervor that find 
expression chiefly in protests and innovative 
faiths will soon afterward begin to work cor- 
responding changes in the social and political 
states. Charles the First was born in times 
and surrouudings when this was illustrated, 
and with him came Oliver Cromwell. Like 
his beautiful grandmother, he was the very 
embodiment of the assumption of the superi- 
orit} Of the prince to the nation, and both 
represented tae past. and not their mighty 
progressive age. The consequence was, ue, 
were united in their fate. 

Charles Stuart was the second son of James 
I. of England, by Anne of Denmark. He was 
born at the royal castle of Dumſermline, in 
Scotland, Nov. 6, 1600, three years bcfore the 
death of the great queen who executed his 
grandmother. Elizabeth, Cromwell, and 
Charles were living at the same time. If the 
tradition of the pugilistic episode between the 
boys Charles and Oliver be not a fiction, then 
young Cromwell vanquished his elder, for the 
Prince was born two years before the boy who 
was destined when a man to meet him on the 
greatest issue of the world—the right divine of 
the nation, not of the prince—and he met him 
in the people’s might. ; 

The Prince was endowed with rare obstinacy, 
which manifested itself in his childhood. “He 
was noted,” says Lilly, “ to be very willful and 
obstinate by Queen Anne his mother and some 
others about him. * * * The old Scottish 
lady, his nurse, used to affirm so much that he 
was of a very evil nature even in his youth, 
and the lady who afterward took charge of 
him can not deny but that he was beyond 
measure willful and unthankful.” A most un- 
fitted prince indeed for such times as those he 
fell upon. 

James essayed to bring about a marriage 
between his son and the Princess of Spain; 
but the voice of the English Parliament and 
people loudly protested against the union. 
This, with the obstinate king and Prince of 
Wales, would haye been but little respected, 
but Charles, having paid a visit to Spain, with 
Buckingham, in disguise, to see his bride elect, 
himself broke off the match, through a quarrel 
between Buckingham and the Spanish minis- 
ter. The Prince left Madrid suddenly, under 
the pretense that his father had recalled him ; 
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and he was soon afterward engaged in marriage 
to Henrietta Maria of France. This brought 
about a war with Spain. And the match with 
the French princess was equally hateful to the 
nation as that designed between Charles and 
the Spanish princess. 

At this period James died, and his son came 
to the throne in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

When Marie de Medici sent her daughter 
Henrietta to England she gave her at parting 
a letter of instruction, in which she counseled 
her to be a second Esther to her people, the 
Roman Catholics. This letter was written in 
the queen’s own hand, bearing her name, but 
the politic Richelieu was its real author. The 
import of this counsel was for Henrictta to 
make herself the head of a powerful faction in 
her husband's kingdom. She was a zealous 
Romanist; and England received her with 
great distrust. 

The temper of the times was strongly puri- 
tanic, and in the very character and earnest- 
ness of the master spirits of the age there was 
nascent a stern robust republicanism. The 
Cromwells, Hampdens, and Miltons represent 
the grandly-earnest men whom Charles was 
meeting from the opposite side. His chief 
advisers were the favorite Buckingham and 
Henrietta. The fate of his grandmother was 
coming to him from the same causes, and he 
was running against the nation and the age; 
and though not himself a representative of 
Rome, he brought his grandmother to his side 
in the person of his queen, Henrietta of France. 
She hated the Puritans as earnestly as the 
Puritans hated her; and inheriting from her 
father a love of absolute power, she urged her 
husband into his fatal course. 

At the opening of his first parliament, June 
18, 1625, the young king wore the crown on 
his head, contrary to the custom of the English 
kings previously to their coronation. This 
presumptuous innovation was a manifestation 
of Charles’ assumption of right divine, which 
was first claimed by James his father, and 
against which Parliament protested vehemently 
in the late monarch’s reign. Notwithstanding 
this stern protest, Charles Stuart met his first 
parliament wearing the crown, which the na- 
tion had not yet given him. His opening 
speech was brief and peremptory, demanding 
supplies to carry on the war with Spain. 

But the Commons of England felt its own 
power; and woe be to that king who braves a 
nation when the people feel their might! The 
people’s representatives were conscious of their 
strength, and they determined to employ it 
for the protection of the country against the 
encroachments of the king’s authority on the 
ancient constitution of the realm. They ob- 
jected to the taking up of the business of sup- 
plies first. Some of the members thought it 
reasonable that the king should first redress 


the grievances complained of in the reign of 


his father; others wished an account rendered 
« of the employment of the last subsidy, granted 
by the Commons for the recovery of the Palat- 
inate; some were anxious for the enforce- 


ment of the laws against Popery, which laws 
had been suspended by the king’s authority ; 
others of the members pressed for the repeal 
of a duty on wines, imposed by the late king 
without the consent of Parliament. Charles 
promised fair, and professed good faith with 
the Protestant religion, and the Commons, 
though dissatisfied, granted two subsidies. 

Notwithstanding the king’s profession of 
good faith with the Protestant religion, which, 
from the ascension of Elizabeth to the throne 
to that time, had been the chief political as 
well as religious issue of the nation, his mar- 
riage with a Roman Catholic princess of Hen- 
rietta’s character did not assure the people or 
their representatives. Neither was their as- 
surance increased in view of the large establish- 
ment of ecclesiastics, including monks and a 
bishop, which the queen had been permitted 
to bring with her. She was looked upon as 
Charles’ chief adviser. The favorite Bucking- 
ham was known also to incline toward the 
Romish Church, of which his mother and wife 
were members. Besides, there was the king’s 
interference in favor of Popery, interrupting 
the action of the laws, and stights put upon 
the reformed Churches abroad, and the bitter 
hostility which he inherited from his father 
against the Puritans of his own kingdom. 
And thus, from the very stepping-place to his 
throne, he was challenging the issue with the 
religious and political fervor of his times. 
The majority of the Commons were Puritans, 
and the people were of the temper of their 
representatives. 

Enraged with his parliament, the king dis- 
solved it after a three weeks’ sitting, and took 
upon himself the government of the land. He 
then levied taxes by his own authority, re- 
vived the old abuse of benevolences, and 
quartered his soldiers in private houses. 

Charles called a second parliament in 1626; 
but its members resolving on measures of re- 
dress and the impeachment of Buckingham, 
they were dissolved by the king before they 
could pass a single act. Then followed the 
same illegal taxation, and many who resisted 
were imprisoned. 

The king now involved England in a war 
with France. Buckingham quarreled with 
Cardinal Richelieu, and that famous minister 
forbade the duke ever to enter French do- 
minions again. Buckingham led an expedition 
to the relief of the Huguenots, but lost half of 
his men, and returned to raise a second expe- 
dition. 

In the mean time, the king, to obtain supplies 
to carry on his injudicious schemes, called a 
third parliament, in 1628. Before granting the 
desired supplies, the Commons drew up the 
famous Petition of Rights, exacting that the 
king should levy no taxes without the consent 
of Parliament, detain no one in prison without 
trial, and billet no soldiers in private houses. 
The Commons also persisted in the resolve of 
the nation to impeach Buckingham, but this 
was silenced by the assassination of the favorite 
while at Portsmouth, preparing to sail with 
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his second expedition. The king was forced 
to grant the just demand of his parliament, 
and the Commons, rejoicing in the second 
great charter of English liberty, gave him five 
subsidies, equal to nearly £400,000.” 

But Charles had merely deceived the nation, 
and in three weeks it was conscious of the 
perjury of its monarch. In vain the Commons 
murmured; and when they sat to prepare a 
remonstrance, he came to the House to inter- 
fere. The members locked themselves in, but 
the king got a blacksmith to break open the 
doors, imprisoned nine of the members—one 
of whom died in prison, and dissolved the 
Parliament in great wrath, determined now to 
reign an absolute monarch, and govern the na- 
tion by his own arrogant assumption of right 
divine. 

For eleven years no parliament was called, 
a case without a parallel in English history ; 
and thus Charles was rushing England back- 
ward, and rapidly reducing her power and in- 
fluence. 

During these years of absolutism Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, who had first led the Commons 
against the king, but who was now Earl of 
Strafford, as prime minister governed for the 
tyrant Stuart; and William Laud Archbishop 
of Canterbury administered the affairs of the 
Church. Strafford played the Richelieu, and 
laid a deep scheme to undermine the Constitu- 
tion of England, and secure for the monarch 
absolute power. A standing army was to be 
raised, and all other power in the state swept 
away. In 1633 he was appointed Viceroy of 
Ireland, where for seven years he carried out 
his policy, and both the native Irish and the 
English colonists crouched in terror under his 
iron despotism. On the side of the Church, 
Archbishop Laud was almost a Papist, and he 
hated the Puritans with all his heart. 

The nation was now groaning under the 
despotism of three lawless tribunals. The 
Star Chamber sentenced men to fine, imprison- 
ment, and mutilation for resisting the policy 
of the king; Laud, through the High Commis- 
sion Court, launched vengeance upon the 
heads of heretic Puritans and Calvinists; and 
over the northern counties a Council with 
absolute power, directed by Strafford, sat at 
York. 

During this despotic period srose the in- 
famous “ship-money” tax. It was a war tax 
in the time of peace, and it dated back to the 
Danish invasion; but it was revived and levied 
contrary in every respect to its ancient inten- 
tions. In olden times it was levied for the 
equipment of a fleet to defend the shores of 
England, but now it was forced upon the 
nation to support a standing army to subjugate 
itself to the rule of an absolute despotism. 
The lion was aroused in every noble heart; 
and Hampden, after three years’ non-resistance, 
boldly threw down the gauntlet against the 
king, and refused to pay. His mightier cousin, 
Cromwell, too, was fast coming to his work. 

It was in this period of the reign of terror 
that the great emigration of the Puritans drained 
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England of her best blood and no- 
blest spirits, for Laud’s spies hunted 
them even to their closets, and the 
High Commission Court robbed, 
tortured, and mutilated them. As 
noted in our life of Cromwell, that 
hero himself, with Hampden and 
Pym, was on board of one of the 
eight ships which the mandate of 
the tyrant Charles stopped, arresting 
the flight of the Pilgrims from their 
native land. But for that evil stroke 
of the Stuarts’ policy, Cromwell 
would have been among the found- 
ers of New England, instead of 
Lord Protector of the realm and 
the righteous executioner of a na- 
tion’s justice. 

Not content with the subjugation 
of England to an iron despotism, the 
king now hurried on his fate by at- 
tempting to carry out his father's 
darling scheme of converting Scot- 
land to Episcopacy. He visited the 
land of his birth in 1638, and ap- 
pointed thirteen bishops; and four = 
years later he commanded a semi- == 
Popish form of prayer to be read in 
the churches of Edinburgh. 

It was a Scotch woman who open- 
ed the civil war, and her simple ex- 
ample of physical remonstrance 
illustrated the temper of the times. 
When the dean in St. Giles’ rose to 
read the new liturgy, Jenny Geddes 
hurled a stool at his head. A great 
riot in the church followed, and the bishop and 
dean fled. The king attempted to enforce his 
policy, but Scotland was aroused, and within 
two months nearly every soul had signed the 
National Covenant, by which the entire nation 
bound itself to resist the revival of Popish in- 
stitutions, and to unite for the defense of its 
laws and liberty. Soon afterward a General 
Assembly was held in Glasgow, which ex- 
communicated the bishops and abolished 
prelacy. Scotland was more than ever Pres- 
byterian. 

The king would have sent an army into 
Scotland, but his policy was reacting upon 
himself; and he was forced to call his fourth 
parliament, in 1640. He soon dissolved it, 
and attempted to carry on the government 
by a Council of Lords alone. The Peers, how- 
ever, refused to act apart from the Commons, 
and Charles was again forced to convene a 
parliament, for a Scottish army under Leslie 
had crossed the border and seized New- 
castle. l 

No longer was the nation disposed to allow 
an arrogant prince to play with his right divine, 
overturn the institutions of a thousand years, 
and crush out by an iron despotism the freedom 
of the land. The famous Long Parliament 
was sitting now, and the man of action—the 
mighty Cromwell—was in it, ready for his 
work, and equal to it. In its first session 
Stafford was impeached and Laud imprisoned. 
The charge was treason against the liberty of 
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the people. 
ford was executed by the Parliament; and 
Laud, aſter a four years’ imprisonment, followed 
him to the block. 

The reaction in Ireland, the result of Straf- 
ford’s despotism, gave birth to a Romish con- 
spiracy, and in that year (1641) forty thousand 
Protestants were massacred by the Romanists. 
Fearfully did Oliver Cromwell avenge that 
dark event. 


On Nov. 22, 1641, the king's party and the 
people’s leaders measured strength in Parlia- 
ment upon the Bill of Remonstrance against 
the king. Charles for a time was awed by the 
grand stern spirit of the men now thoroughly 
aroused against him. He promised fair, but 
betrayed again; and early in 1642 he ordered 
the arrest of Pym, Hampden, Hazlerig, Hollis, 
and Strode for high treason. But the Com- 
mons refused to give up their champions. 
The next day the king went to the House 
with armed force to seize the five leaders, but 
they had escaped. The nation was outraged. 
All that night armed citizens crowded the 
streets of London. To your tents, O Israel!“ 
was the feeling and voice of the times. The 
queen fled to Holland, and Charles to York. 


Pym led the impeachment. Staf- 


inspiration and a prophecy in the 
souls of the earnest men of the na- 
tion. | j 
Civil war now began in earnest, 
and most of the Lords were with 
the Commons. The Parliament 
seized Hull; and on August 25, 
1642, the royal standard was un- 
furled amid storm and rain at Not- 
tingham. Ten thousand of the 
king’s Cavaliers soon rallied around 
it; and Charles made war upon the 
nation and its Parliament. 
Cromwell's day had now come; 
and he was the first of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders in the field. The 
king’s soldiers were gentlemen, 
high-mettled men, who held loyalty 
to their king as an heroic faith. The 
ranks of the Parliament were filled 
with common men, raw and un- 
trained; but Cromwell brought to 
the aid of the popular cause his 
Ironsides; and in time his genius 
organized that glorious army of 
God-fearing men who performed 
such mighty deeds. The principal 
thread of that great civi) war we 
have already given in our life of 
Cromwell, published in the late De- 
cember and January numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE. 


A SUBSTANTIAL-LOOKING young couple, 
and apparently well mated. The Dane 
and the Russian make a good cross, and 
we see nothing incompatible in the two. 

The young man will be manly and 
the woman womanly. As to their office 
of king and queen, it is only a circum- 
stance growing out of political relations. 
It is highly probable that there are 
thousands of others who, if not equally 
eligible, are equally capable to fill the 
places. They have no more of our re- 
spect because king and queen than if 
they were simply republicans. The 
term “ handsome,” we think, may be ap- 
plied more appropriately to the man, in 
the present instance, than to the lady. 
Those are handsome features; it is a 
beautiful head, and there are marks of 
executiveness, decision, and energy in 
the face. The eyes almost speak, the 
nose is prominent and well formed, the 


Communication was opened between the king | mouth firm. and the chin will become 
7 


and Parliament; but the Stuart found that 
men had arisen as obstinate as himself. The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon“ was ready 
to leap from its scabbard; and the grand as- 
sumption that God was on their side was an 


more prominent with age. Altogether, 


there is little in this face to criticise, 


much to admire. But though we apply 
the term “handsome” to the man, we 
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may apply a still better 
term to the woman, viz., 
goodness, amiability, in- 
tegrity, kindness, devo- 
tion, prudence — qualities 
with no lack of intellect. 

The strong affections are 
indicated in the lips and 
in the chin, Conscientious- 
ness by the breadth across 
the top-head, and prudence 
by Cautiousness. 

There is also taste man- 
ifested through large Ide- 
ality, and we do not hesi- 
tate to predict that her life 
will warrant the best pre- 
dictions which can be made 
of her; the more she is 
known, the more she will 
be admired, respected, and 
loved. 

To the eye of a phrenol- 
ogist her head presents a 
beautiful model, while her 
physiognomy reveals the 
goodness of her heart. It 
is a real satisfaetion to 
contemplate characters 
such as these. And in all 
sincerity we wish them every reasonable 
blessing; may they grow in grace as 
they grow in years, shedding a bene- 
ficial influence on all who come within 
their sphere. 

We condense the following brief 
sketch from a German paper: 
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George, or, as the Greek orthography has it, 
Georgios I., the present ruler of Greece, is a 
young man, having been born December 24th, 
1845. He is the third child of King Christian 
IX., of Denmark. He received a thorough 
academic education, and entered the marine 
service of his nation at an early age. On the 
occasion of the marriage of his sister, Alexan- 
dra, to the Prince of Wales, he created a very 
favorable impression in England, whose min- 
istry saw in him a fit candidate for the vacant 
throne of Greece. France and Russia con- 
sented to such choice, and the national con- 
vention of Greece, on the 80th of March, 1863, 
unanimously elected him king, under the title 
Georgios I. 

His queen was the Imperial Princess Olga 
Constantiwrowna, of Russia, who was born 
September 3d, 1851, and is the daughter of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. Her education has 
been by no means neglected, and she has had 
the improving opportunities of visiting the 
different countries of Europe and making a 
personal acquaintance with courts and peoples. 
She was married to the King of Greece on the 
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PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN OF GREECE. 


27th of October last, in St. Petersburg, amid 
all the pomp and festivity usually rife on the 
occasion of an imperial marriage ceremony. 
Although but sixteen years of age, Queen Olga 
is said to command the admiration and respect 
of her court and people by her amiability and 
accomplishments. 
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THE SELFISH FACULTIES. 


Ir Phrenology has done no other good thing, 
it has taught us to be more tolerant to that 
class of faculties called “Selfish Sentiments.” 
We have it stated— 

The good die young; 
Bat they whose hearts are dry as sammer's dust, 
Burn to the sockets. 

But why it was so, and especially why it ought 
to be so, was for a long time a matter of spec- 
ulation only, in which the “care the devil has 
for his children,” alternated with the apho- 
rism that “the gods loved the good too well 
to allow them to remain long upon earth.” 
That a philosophy will one day be founded 
upon the theory, that the excess of selfishness 
is the summit of unselfishness, is not unlikely, 
even if we do not consider the utilitarian argu- 
ment the same in reality; for as men learn that to 
take care of themselves, morally, mentally, and 
physically, in the best manner, requires of them 
the care of the bodily, mental, and moral 
qualities of their associates, they will, from 
very excess of selfishness, try to make those 
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about them better. The man 
who would benefit his fellows 
must cultivate and improve 
his own nature; and to elevate 
himself, he must benefit his 
neighbors; and this circle of 
good works comes very near 
the command, “Love your 
neighbor as yourself.” The 
difficulty is to make men see 
the real value to themselves of 
this care for others, since self- 
ishness in its lower develop- 
ment always doubts the good 
of self-abnegation. While a 
man acts from an impulse or 
theory of moral excellence in 
himself, whether the result be 
fur good or evil, he feels, him- 
self, a certain satisfaction, 
which is not always the case 
with a man acting knowingly 
from selfish impulses, how- 
everrefined. To torture a hu- 
man being to death might 
afflict a sensitive nature, but 
the belief that by this he is 
serving God, would give him 
an inward content. For this 
reason fanatics in every age 
have, while endeavoring to 
produce a high state of relig- 
ious excellence, really opposed 
the true moral standard of per- 
fect human development. The 
man who acts from any strong motive must 
be constantly on his guard that he allows not 
low motives to mix with his superior aims. 

The selfish faculties, which lead a man to 
provide for himself, isolate him, to a consider- 
able extent, from his fellows. They lead him 
to depend upon himself. Persons in whom 
the social qualities predominate, are often led 
to allow matters of their own personal need to 
be performed for them by others; as husbands 
grow indolent and expect their wives to per- 
form for them many little acts which concem 
their own personal condition, and which they 
could best perform themselves; and the same 
is true of other members of the family circle. 
We call such persons selfish, but it is a weak 
selfishness, resulting from the perversion or 
want of development and right employment of 
the faculties which are given for each one’s 
care. So many good men absorbed in high 
moral or intellectual labor are prone to forget, 
or to neglect, or leave to others, certain tasks 
as beneath their notice, which duties, it often 
happens, can be by no one so well performed 
as by themselves, whom it most intimately 
concerns. 

The perfect action of the selfish qualities 
produces physical, intellectual, and moral bal- 


ance, and harmonious health. These faculties 
stand as a mediator between the higher and 
the lower, and acting for the good of the 
world while they lead to the elevation of the 
individual ; thus the whole species is improved, 
and, conversely, as the race is benefited, the in- 
dividual is made better. DAMON. 
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Religious Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall Ond him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keepe the duor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science falls. 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 


INORDINATE AFFECTION. 
A BERMON PREACHED IN sr. TIMOTHY'S CHURCH, 
NEW YORK, BY REV. G. J. GEER, D.D. 

Tgxt—Mortify, therefore, your members which are 
upon the earth,—fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence and covetousness, which 
is idolatry.—Co . fil. 5. 

Ir is, I imagine, apt to be forgotten that we 
may love, improperly, things proper to be loved. 
While there are overt acts of sin, specific and 
sharply defined, acts in themselves sinful, there 
are also things toward which we have affec- 
tion, which affection becomes morally and 
religiously harmful by reason of its excess, c. g., 
the exhortation,“ Set not your affection on 
things which are on the earth, but set your 
affection on things which are above,” refers 
to that excessive worldly affection which inter- 
feres with or takes off our affection from heay- 
enly things. We can not live without loving 
earthly things. The trouble is that it is com- 
mon to love them unduly, even so much as to 
take away the love of heavenly things. Pre- 
cisely at what point earthly love becomes sin- 
ful we can not determine. It varices, unques- 
tionably, in different cases. There are those 
who have set about uprooting every“ carth- 
ly affection. Under the theory which these 
adopt (that any earthly tie is sinful), bodily 
inflictions have taken place, not to speak of 
bodily lacerations, from which the mind 
shrinks, as if there is one God of nature and 
another of grace, and these hostile, one to 
the other. We recognize the fact that the 
kingdom of Christ is a kingdom not of this 
world; that the Church is a body called out, as 
its name implies; that the race is fallen and 
sinful; that Satan has entered into our race; 
that our blessed Lord became incarnate that 
He might cast him out; that the whole world 
lieth in wickedness; that the heart of man is 
prone to evil continually. For cach one of 
these propositions there is abundant Scriptural 
proof. They are facts and positions which 
pervade the sound devotional offices of all the 
ages of the Christian Church, its collects and 
its catechisms. They can not be safely ignored. 
And they must be held not merely as doc- 
trines, but recognized as facts, living and 
operating, which are constantly to affect and 
determine the conduct. To walk in the 
world as if these were not facts, is to enact the 
fancy of the child who, with blindfolded eyes, 
imagines that he will not run against objects 
because he does not see them. The true theory, 
as I believe, of the Church and of the sacred 
Scriptures is, that we are here to rescue the 
things of God from perversion—to bring back 
that which He made, to a pure and holy use [for 
which it was created],—in short, to use every- 
thing proper to be used, as not abusing it. 
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EFFECT ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

When any earthly affection becomes inordin- 
ate—I care not what that affection is—the love 
of heavenly things and of God is under a pa- 
ralysis. There is no action of the heart; it is 
perverted. Hence, we warn against excessive 
grief. It shows absence of the love of God, 
that another being or thing has been put in 
the place of God. 

For this cause also we think the condition 
of the soul, when it shall have lost all upon 
which it leans, as will be the case when all 
earthly things are taken away from it, becomes 
evident. Hence, also, tlie abundant exhorta- 
tions in the Scriptures respecting the en- 
during nature of God and the things of God. 
So that the fact of the eternity of God, and the 
fact of the immortality of the soul, being placed 
by the side of each other, to a thoughtful mind 
it becomes evident that the happiness of the 
soul hereafter must depend upon its love of 
God. Here, that love is a joy which gives 
back to the soul the richest rewards. There, 
its absence is, must be, eternal misery. “ With- 
out hope, and without God in the world,” are 
descriptive words which have been rightly 
characterized as “terse and terrific.” With- 
out hope and without God eternally is a con- 
dition of being which it passes the power of 
language to express and of the human mind 
to conceive. 

This paralysis, which “inordinate affection” 
brings upon our ability to love God, stops the 
other functions of the organs of the spiritual 
body. There may, indeed, be action in those 
organs, where inordinate affections exist, but 
it is only formal. Such a person does not love 
spiritual exercises, though it is possible that 
he goes through them from a pressure of cir- 
cumstances—from a desire that he shall appear 
consistent, or from fear, or because his con- 
science may sometimes be aroused. Love, joy, 
life, are gone. He does not go to his prayers, 
his Bible, his church, with a glad heart. All 
those expressions of the Psalmist, such as, “I 
was glad when they said unto.me, We will go 
into the house of the Lord,” “ My soul shall 
be satisfied even as it were with marrow and 
fatness, when my mouth praiseth Thee with 
joyful lips,” find no verification in anything of 
which he has experience. 

The effect of inordinate affection is further 
secn in the fact that it draws away to itself 
that which belongs to something better. If 
you have in your garden a plant which you 
are tending and cultivating (you of course re- 
move from it all noxious weeds as soon as they 
appear), you keep other plants, however 
good they may be in themselves and in their 
place, at a suitable distance. This is the 
very point: we are called upon to place 
the tree of heavenly love—the love of God— 
in the center of the garden of our life, and 
then everything which can take away nourish- 
ment from it, must be kept at a proper dis- 
tance. 


THE PROPRIETIES OF AFFECTION. 
We must have other affections. God de- 
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signed that we should have other affections. 
God blesses other affections. He disciplines 
us through them. Indeed, St. Paul draws an 
illustration from holy connubial love, to set 
forth more clearly the love of Christ for the 
Church. He dratvs a parallel between them: 
“So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies; he that loveth his wife loveth 
himself. For no man ever yet hated his own 
flesh“ (the bodily lacerations to which I allud- 
ed, belong to a later day; so that St. Paul 
had never heard of what, in a so-called Chris- 
tian Church, is familiar to us): “no man ever 
yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church.” 
But the love of God is to be sacred above 
every other affection. Without Him, no other 
objects of Jove would have been given to us, 
nor would they be preserved to us a single 


“moment, nor would we have any capability 


whatsoever of loving. All things in the king- 
dom of God, in the universe, are beautiful 
only as proper proportion and due relation are 
maintained. An inordinate affection is an 
affection out of place—out of proportion—one 
which throws its betters in the shade. You 
may hold a very small object so near to the 
cye as to shut out the light of the sun; so you 
may bring a trifling object 80 very near to your 
heart—you may make so much of it—you may 
love it so intensely that the love of God will 
be impossible. 

It is for this reason that it is often difficult 
to answer satisfactorily a question, not infre- 
quently asked, respecting amusements and in- 
dulgences. St. Paul tells St. Timothy to use a 
little wine for his stomach’s sake, and for 
his often infirmities. The Psalmist speaks of 
bread as strengthening man’s heart; of oil, as 
giving him a cheerful countenance; and of wine, 
as making glad the heart of man. But who 
docs not know that the moment the love of 
wine gets hold of a man, and becomes an in- 
ordinate love, he is almost beyond hope of 
recall—a lost man? Then rise up sternly from 
the same holy volume another class of texts. 
The very clouds of heaven seem to gather black- 
ness as these holy texts declare, “ Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging,” They have 
erred through wine, and through strong drink 
are out of the way. The priest and the pro- 
phet have erred through strong drink, they 
are swallowed up of wine, they are out of the 
way through strong drink, they err in vision, 
they stumble in judgment.” And do we not 
know that we look upon that man in whom 
this affection has become inordinate with 
amazement and pity? Not only is the love of 
God out of the question in such a man’s heart, 
but the love of wife and children, of virtue, of 
honor—nay, everything which stands in the 
way of this overtopping, all-absorbing, all- 
destroying affection, must get out of the 
way. Hence comes irritability. Beings, who 
else would cling to him, shrink from him. 
Children who have clung to him in love shiver 
and shrink away from his presence. You 
may talk with him; he will promise, and weep, 
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and pray, and in five minutes be as much a 
fool as ever. When we speak of inordinate 
affection in a definite relation, we take it for 
granted that there is an affection possible in 
the same relation which is not inordinate. 
And God forbid that I should condemn as 
recreant to his Christian vows, for this reason, 
every one who drinks wine. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

The question of total abstinence is one upon 
which people are not agreed (the preponder- 
ance of sentiment being against it rather than 
in its favor). But when this affection becomes 
tnordinate, who doubts that there is no ques- 
tion whatsoever about the matter? Nay, who 
doubts, from the fact that the victim of the 
affection, when inordinate, seems to pass be- 
yond his own control, that total abstinence be- 
comes an imperative duty, the moment the 
tendency in the appetite is detected? Nay, who 
can doubt, when this vice becomes alarming 
in the community, that all right-minded people, 
and above all, Christian people, have a grave re- 
sponsibility to meet, and should set an éx- 
ample of forbearance, though they feel that 
there would be no personal danger to them- 
selves of inordinate affection therein? 

Our Church does not discipline her mem- 
bers for drinking wine, nor for dancing, nor 
for visiting places of amusement. Why? 
Because it is not felt that the thing in itself is 
sinful, though in every instance fraught with 
danger. Why again? Because of the special 
power of fascination in every case. The Scrip- 
tures tell us that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. I am not aware, however, 
that those religious bodies which would dis- 
cipline their members for indulgence in the 
other particulars named, prohibit the making 
and holding of money. We certainly do not. 
But yet how false should we or any preacher 
of righteousness be, if we did not lift our voice 
against the love of wealth—the hoarding of 
_ wealth—the squandering of wealth in self. in- 
dulgence—the withholding of wealth from 
doing good in our day and generation—the 
idolatry of wealth! How untrue to the holy 
Scriptures should we be if we did not warn 
all who possess it—all who hope that the true 
riches will be hereafter committed to them, to 
be faithful to the trust of what our Lord calls 
“the mammon of unrighteousness.” And so of 
wine and all it represents, of dancing and the 
visiting of places of amusement. How false 
would that pastor be to his trust who did not 
lift up the voice of warning respecting them! 
For whatever may be conceded of a thing as 
innocent in itself, not one word, with the 
Bible before us, can be said the moment the 
affection becomes inordinate. Then it is 
ruled out at once, and, for prudential reasons, 
total abstinence becomes the rule in any such 
relation. Since these which have been named 
are admitted to present peculiar temptations 
to excess, and have been so successful in recon- 
verting Christian worshippers to worldly dev- 
otees, in whom the love of God and of holy 
things seems often to be utterly extinguished, so 


that the life again becomes vain and foolish, 
Christian people must be specially watchful in 
these respects. 

But we must not lose sight of a most impor- 
tant fact—that that which sweeps away one by 
its power of fascination is entirely stupid to 
another. I presume there are some who hear 
me who are moderate in all their enjoyments 
—who wisely watch against excess in all these 
respects—who yet can testify to the fascinating 
power of a worldly life in the particulars of 
which I have named, while there are others 
to whom these things severally are even with- 
out any attractiveness whatsoever. Now, if the 
principle upon which we are dwelling be a 
true one, what an idle thing it would be for 
such a person to infer that religion consists in 
abstaining from wine-drinking, dancing, and 
visiting places of amusement! So that absti- 
nence from these is a test, in such a sense, that 
if a Christian body can effect this abstinence 
in its members they are therefore good Chris- 
tians. This certainly has been the mistake of 
certain systems, and it is wrong in principle. 
For where such prominence is given to two 
or three dangers (which are undoubtedly pecu- 
liar, calling for the greatest watchfulness and 
often for instant excision), it is likely to be for- 
gotten that inordinate affection, in any rela- 
tion whatsoever, shuts God out of sight, and 
out of mind, and out of heart. Our blessed 
Lord says, “If thy hand, or thy foot, or thine 
eye offend thee, cut it off or pluck it ont 
and cast it from thee.” It certainly is not 
a just view of our duty to God to be content 
with that state of the Christian life in which 
we abstain from certain things, toward which 
others are pointing the finger of condemnation, 
while we are keeping close to our hearts 
that which proves just as successful in 
driving God therefrom, owing to our inordin- 
ate affection for it. I care not whether 
it be household duties or the business of 
life, or any possible act or object. Any per- 
sonal habit for which we conceive an inor- 
dinate affection must be rooted up. It matters 
not whethér you kill the bird with a stone or 


a rifle ball, so long as the missile which you ` 


send kills it. And so it matters not what it is, 
whether it be an admitted enemy or your own 
hand or eye which offends. If the affec- 
tion be inordinate, it must be plucked up. 
Hence the great propriety of our petition in the 
litany against “all inordinate affections,” and 
for those petitions which we meet with in our 
best books of devotion for“ chaste and temper- 
ate habits and desires.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 

From what has been said, we learn a rule of 
charity—not to judge others by our own 
standard until we know that they have iden- 
tical appetites, desires, and dangers with our- 
selves. 

We also learn that while sin does not lose 
its character as such, yet what is possible for 
one person is impossible for another. Every 
one knows “the plague of his own heart.” 
“The sin which doth so easily beset us” is a 
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significant setting forth of something more 
than some one sin common to all in its attrac- 
tiveness, but of weaknesses peculiar to individ- 
uals. We learn also that it is impossible to 
have success in the Christian life without per- 
sonal, individual watchfulness; also that it is 
better to be watching ourselves than others. 
We need to have our eyes upon our own dan- 
gers, and our hand upon the helm of our own 
ship, if we would not run upon the rocks. 

“ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling” is a text which has a significance 
beyond what I think we ordinarily give it. 
No one else can do it for you, for no one else 
can be aware of what are your peciar dan- 
gers. If a man does not put his own mind 
and heart to the work, using his spiritual in- 
stincts, which correspond to natural sagacity, 
he must destroy the evidences of God's pres- 
ence in himself faster than he or those who 
love him can build. “ Watch and pray,” words 
so solemnly uttered by our blessed Lord, im- 
pose a responsibility for individual watchful- 
ness which these considerations make appa- 
rent. You can put nothing in the place of 
individual watchfulness, coupled with personal 
conscientiousness ; it will prove to the spiritual 
life, by God’s blessing, what a coat of mail 
is to the body. It is yourself alone who can 
tell whether you are turning things innocent 
into things sinful. St. Paul places “inordin- 
ate affection” among those “members which 
are upon carth,” which we are to “ mortify ;’ 
but that for which we may have inordinate 
affection is not specified. It is only the fact 
that the affection is inordinate to which our 
attention is directed. What the object of this 
inordinate affection is to each one of us, every 
one must determine in his own case. No eye 
but one’s own can discern quickly enough to 
take the alarm that an enemy is lurking in the 
heart under the guise of a friend. 

If you would not lose your hold upon God, 
suffer no earthly love to usurp the place of His 
love. Keep an open space around that love; 
let it be large and generous. Nay, as you 
draw nearer to your final departure from earth, 


see to it that your affections are more and 
more weaned from earthly things, so that 
when you shall go away from earth, you will 
not go from the things which you love, but to 
those things to which your heart has already 
been given. 

a6 me 


„THAT'S How.”—After a great snow-storm, 
a little fellow began to shovel a path through 
a large snow-bank before his grandmother's 
door. He had nothing but a small shovel to 
work with. 

“How do you expect to get through that 
drift?” asked a man, passing along. 

“ By keeping at it, said the boy, cheerfully ; 
“ that’s how !” 

That is the secret of mastering almost every 
difficulty under the sun. If a hard task is be- 
fore you, stick to it. Do not keep thinking 
how large or hard it is; but go at it, and little 
by little it will grow smaller and smaller, until 
it is done. 
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EMINENT HEBREW CLHURGYMEN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


In many respects, the Israelites are a pe- 
culiar people.” On looking over this group, 
several points arrest attention. The first is 
constitutional strength. In the twelve faces 
presented, there is not an indication of impaired 
health or physical weakness. In general, it 
will be seen that the base of the brain is large. 
From ear to ear the heads appear to be broad, 
and they are all amply developed across the 
brows. Such developments give to the pos- 
sessor a very strong hold on life and its enjoy- 
ments; a regard to physical things, and their 
relation with mankind. Persons who have 
high heads, broad and expanded at the top, 
and contracted and weak at the base, have fee- 
ble constitutions ; and live chiefly in the realm 
of spirituality and idealism, and lightly esteem 
the realm of reality. Such men are not, in a 
marked degree, carthly in their tastes and ten- 
dencies. The persons before us, however, are 
strongly developed in those organs which take 
hold on the present life; which give a tendency 
to vigorous physical action; which promote the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the senses—food, 
drink, exercise, and sociality. 

They are largely developed, also, in the lower 
part of the forehead ; indicating superior pow- 
ers of observation, practical talent, knowledge 
of things, adaptation to the acquisition of facti- 
tious knowledge. There is hardly a purely 
theoretical] head in the group. One, the Rev. 
Samuel M. Isaacs, shows a large top-forehead. 
We judge him to be more of a theorist than 
any other man in the group. 

Another trait is clearly indicated in the Jew, 
which is that of memory; and in every head 
before us, the organ of Eventuality, or historical 
memory, is considerably above the medium. 
From the beginning of their history, the Jew 
has been accustomed to recite God’s doings 
with their fathers. It was specially command- 
ed them to teach the wonderful works of God 
to their children, and children’s children, that 
“the generation to come might know them. 
This they have faithfully done; and it has ex- 
erted an influence on the development of the 
intellects of their posterity. Another marked 
characteristic is that of Language. The full 
eye belongs to the Hebrew and we have never 
met one of either sex who was not a good 
talker. 

The Jews are, also, good financiers. Their 
heads are broad at Acquisitiveness. Their large 
Perceptives give them good judgment of prop- 
erty; while their large Acquisitiveness inclines 
them to acquire and to save. We have heard 
it stated that there was not a single Jew receiv- 
ing a charitable support in our public institu- 
tions. Among the marks of excellent health 
which these portraits evince, is broadness 
through the cheek-bones. This indicates lung- 
power; and we fancy that consumption does 
not afflict this people to any considerable ex- 
tent. There is also a fullness of the cheek, out- 
ward from the mouth, not often witnessed in 
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clergymen of other denominations, indicating 
excellent digestion. 

There are other striking characteristics 
evinced in these portraits. One is that of Firm- 
ness; which gives steadfastness, persistency, 
and unbending determination. This may have 
been developed in this people by contact with 
Opposition and persecution, which they have 
been obliged to bear for a thousand years; and 
if there is one trait of character more conspicu- 
ous than another in the Jew, it is persistency, 
endurance, and steadfast hardihood of purpose. 
One other conspicuous trait is that of Venera- 
tion. Reverence for the past; a tendency to 
honor their venerable fathers; a disposition to 
recount all the vicissitudes of the children of 
Israel from the time they went down from Ca- 
naan into Egypt, until the present time, has 
strengthened and matured that feeling. These 
are the conservatives, of the world. The or- 
gans which indicate a desire for change, reform, 
new ideas, invention, improvement, and dis- 
covery are not prominently indicated in them 
by large Causality, Constructiveness, and Im- 
agination. They are, however, more musical 
and artistic than inventive. In features, they 
vary according to the country, climate, race, or 
tribe from which they came. There are dark 
and there are light complexioned Jews; those 
from Poland, Spain, and Italy are more gener- 
ally dark, while those from Germany, Hungary, 
and Northern Europe are often light haired, 
and blue or gray eyed; but they are mixed— 
like the rest of the world—in this respect. 

The nose is, perhaps, one of the most con- 
spicuous features in the face of the Hebrew. 
The chin is also prominent, and the cheek-bone 
approaches that of the North American Indian. 
But we need not further particularize. Each 
reader may observe for himself, and come to 
his own conclusions in regard to these and 
other matters. 


Rev. Morris Jacop RAPHALL was 
born at Stockholm, in Sweden, October 8d, 1798. His 
father, who at that time was banker to the King of Swe- 
den, had two sons, who, in the year 1803, both fell dan- 
gerously ill, and the old gentleman vowed that if God 
would spare the life of one of his sons he would rear him 
to the service of his Maker. The elder, Raphael, died, 
and the younger, Morris, survived, and was at once in- 
troduced to his profound studies. In the year 1807 he 
was brought to Copenhagen, where he was present during 
the whole of the English attack. Entered at the Hebrew 
Grammar-school, he evinced great mental powers, 80 
that on his Bar Mitevah he was proclaimed Chober Soci- 
us, or Fellow of learned men. Accompanying his father 
to England, he devoted himeelf to the study of languages, 
traveled in France, Germany, and Belgium, and, when 


he returned to England, married, and had six children, 


the eldest and youngest of whom died, the remaining 
four surviving. 

After having tried his powers as a debater against the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, and 
as a lecturer on Hebrew poetry, he commenced the life 
of an author by publishing the Hebrew Review, or Maga- 
zine of Jewish Literature, of which one eheet appeared 
every week. This work attracted universal notice, both 
of Jews and Christians, and to this day has not been 
equaled by any subsequent Jewish publication in Eng- 
land. He was, however, at the end of the year 1836, 
forced to give it up for want of health. He had previ- 
ously attracted the notice of the late Rev. Dr. Solomon 
Hirechell, chief rabbi of the Jews of Great Britain, as 
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whose honorary secretary he conducted affairs, while at the 
same time he published the translations of Maimonides, 
Rabbi Joseph Albo, Rabbi Hertz Wessely, and original 
papers on the Origin and Progress of Literatare among 
the Spanish Jews, the History of the Hebrew Kingdom, 
the Religions Observances of the Jews, etc. In connec- 
tion with the Rev. David A. De Sola he publiehed a trans- 
lation of eighteen treatises of the Mishna, and, subse- 
quently, a translation of the Pentateuch, of which, 
however, only one volume was published. In the next 
year he was elected preacher of the synagogue and 
master of the school in Birmingham, where he continued 
eight years. At that time, and ever since, he has been 
considered as the most eloquent orator and the purest 
writer of English among the Jews. Hts life in Birming- 
bam was eminently conducive to the best interests of 
Judaism. Taking a prominent part in the erection of 
the Hebrew school, he subsequently induced his talented 
countrywoman, Jenny Lind, to sing at a concert, by 
which means upward of £1,800 eterling ($9,000) was re- 
alized, and the debt of the school entirely paid off. He 
also visited several of the leading towns of England, and 
lectured on Hebrew literature, Jewish history, and many 
other subjects. In the year 1849, however, he resigned 
the situation he held in Birmingham, and came over to 
New York, where he was at once elected rabbi-preacher 
of the congregation B'nai Jeshurun. 

As a preacher in the synagogue, he proved himself 
eloquent and impressive, supporting the Jewish religion 
in its purity and vindicating it whenever attacked. At 
the same time, he has visited Philadelphia, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Lonis, and many other of the principal towns 
of the Repnblic, where he was equally admired by the 
Jews as a profound rabbi and by the Christians as an 
eminent scholar. In 1861 he was called to Washington, 
where he opened the House of Representatives with a 
prayer that was greatly ndmired. He has also written 
several] works, among which we will name, ‘‘ Devotional 
Exercises for the Daughters of Israel,“ the Post-Bibli- 
cal History of the Jews," and several other publications. 

Of late, Rev. Dr. Raphall has retired from active service, 
being too enfeebled to perform regularly the duties at- 
tached to the office of rabbi-preacher. The congregation 
was induced to sympathize with his infirm state of 
health, and, consequently, while retaining him as rabbi, 
rendered preaching discretionary with him. 

Dr. Raphall is of medinm height and very corpulent, 
His hearing has become very much impaired. 


Rev. SAMUEL. M. Isaacs was born in 
Leewarden, Holland, January, 1801. His father was a 
banker in that city, but losing all his property during the 
French war, he emigrated to England. He there as- 
sumed the position of a rabbi, instructing his five young 
sons to become teachers in Israel.“ Four of these 
adopted the profession, one of whom died over thirty 
years ago. Another received a call to the congregation 
of Sydney, Australia; he died about two years since. A 
third, Rev. Professor D. M. Isaacs, is now minister of a 
large congregation in Manchester, England, and is widely 
esteemed for his fine talents and stirring eloquence, 
being the first pulpit orator—in the English language 
among the English Jews. 

The subject of this sketch was fora few years principal 
of an educational and charitable institution in London, 
known as the Nevy TeedekX. In 1839 he received a call 
from the old Elm Street Synagogue of New York, and 
arrived in this city in the autumn of that year. In 1845, 
a new congregation having formed out of that, he was 
elected its minister. This was the Wooster Street Syna- 
gogue, which was erected in 1845; but giving way to the 
up-town movement, was sold in 1864. The congrega- 
tion, known as Shaaray Tefila, or Gates of Prayer,” 
then removed to the building, corner of 36th Street and 
Broadway, which they are occupying temporarily until 
their new synagogue is ready, an edifice now in process 
of erection in West 44th Street, near 6th Avenue. 

Rev. S. M. Isaacs might be styled the * father of the 
Jewish clergy” in this city, as he has been residing here 
longer than any other minister. His discourses in the 
old Elm Strect Synagogue used to attract crowds of 
visitors—Christians in large numbers, as he lectured. of 
course, in the English tongue; and so little was known 
of the Jews and Judaism at that time tbat people were 
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delighted to be informed on those topics. Formerly 
reader as well as lecturer, his discourses were given at 
intervals of four weeks, but since the removal of the 
congregation he has devoted his energies to his duties as 
minister exclusively, and he discourses regularly every 
other Saturday. He is universally respected by people 
of his persuasion in this country, with whom no rabbi 
is more widely known. His long residence here, his 
connection with the press, and his own unblemished 
character, combine to give him an extensive reputation. 
He is now sixty-four years ofage, and in excellent health, 
owing to his regular habits and indefatigable industry. 
He rises early and attends synagogue every morning be- 
fore seven o'clock. He has a wife and eight children, 
two of whom are associated with him in the editorial 
management of The Jewish Messenger—a weekly journal 
of marked literary ability, which he has been editing for 
the past eleven years. He is connected with all tho 
Jewish charitics of this city, some of which he was active 
in establishing. 


Rev. Mr. Isaacs is about medium height, of a very | 


active temperament, has a clear hazel eye, hair sprinkled 
with gray, and white whiskers. His character denotes 
amiability, benevolence, piety, firmness, and a keen 
sense of humor. 


Rev. Isaac LEESER is a native of 
Westphalia, Germany, and is now about sixty-two years 
of age. He emigrated to this country in early liſe, be- 
coming very speedily acquainted with the language and 
customs of the States. On the death of the late Mr. 
Keys, reader at the Cherry Strect Synagogue, Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Leeser was chosen his successor. His talents 
soon made him popular among his people, and he was 
retained as their guide for twenty-one years, when a new 
congregation was formed for him Bet El Emeth, wor- 
shiping on Franklin Street, a position which he still 
holds. 

Nearly forty ycars ago (1828) Mr. Leeser commenced 
his active life in behalf of Judaism, writing at that time 
at the city of Richmond, where he then resided, a work 
entitled“ The Jews and the Mosaic law, containing a 
Defense of the Revelation of the Pentateuch, and of the 
Jews for their adherence to the same.“ This work was 
published at Philadelphia in 1834, together with a series 
of Essays on the Relative Importance of Judaism and 
Christianity.“ 

Mr. Leeser has been eminently a public character. 
Besides giving his earncst attention to his own congre- 
gatlon, he has, whenever occasion offered, shown his 
identity with the Jewish cause by his exertions in their 
behalf—at one time, by journeying hundreds of miles to 
consecrate a synagogue or to perform a marriage cere- 
mony; at another, by wielding his powerful pen in be- 
half of his brethren when attacked or slandered in the 
public press. He deserves the credit of having been the 
first to introduce pulpit-preaching in the vernacular, and 
bas regularly, unless prevented by sickness, delivered 
sermons on Sabbaths and holydays. 

As a pulpit orator, Mr. Lesser possesses every qualifi- 
cation. Although he has been for so many years engaged 
in public speaking, his dlecourses have lost none of their 
original attractiveness. With few exceptions, his ser- 
mons are ex tempore, without notes or manuscript. 
There is one peculiarity about them which we can hardly 
help noticing—his voice and manner, in beginning a 
lecture, are hurried and somewhat awkward; but when 
fully impressed and warmed by the spirit of his theme, 
his voice grows truly eloqudnt, his gesture imposing, and 
he speedily creates in the minds of his hearers a sympa- 
thy for the subject, afi admiration for the speaker. His 
discourses are always replete with knowledge, and his 
general information ie singularly extensive. 

Mr. Leeser is justly regarded as a man of superior 
learning. He has written and translated a large number 
of works, prominent among which is his valuable trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, which is universally regarded 
as the best in use. Besides this great work, he has pre- 
pared a series of books, embracing the Daily and Festival 
Prayers, the Pentateuch, and a number of religious 
works, Catechisms, Hebrew Primers, and the like. He 
is the pioneer of the Jewish press, having published the 

Occident, n monthly magazine, twenty-four years ago, 
which he still edits with ability. Ho has probably ac- 
complished more to promote intelligence among the 


‘person. 
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Jews of this country, and to inspire in them an attach- 
ment to their religion and ancient faith, than any other 
As to Mr. Leeser's principles, he is uncom- 
promisingly orthodox, a system he has ever defended 
from Innovation; and for his earnestness and consistency 
he is respected by both friends and opponents. 

Rev. Mr. Leeser has never married. He is of medium 
height and slim; has a clean-sbaven face and long gray 
hair. He is now suffering from a severe illness, which 
has incapacitated him from active duty for months past. 
His devoted congregation and his large circle of friends 
look fondly forward to his recovery.“ 


Rey. AnBRAHAM DE Sota wag born in 
London, England. His father was one of the most emi- 
nent Hebrew divines, and well known to theologians 
and biblical critics by the many valuable works he has 
produced. After finishing the usual academic course, 
young De Sola devoted himself almost exclusively to his 
favorite studies; and before his twentieth year he re- 
celved several calls to fill honorable and lucrative ap- 
pointments among his brethren. He accepted the call 
ofthe Montreal Hebrew congregation, and arrived in that 
city in 1817. He soon obtained the confidence and at- 
tachment of his flock, and has remained with them on 
the most cordial terms ever since. During his first year 
in Montreal he lectured for the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation of that city on the History of the Jews of Eng- 
land.” He also lectured for this society and the 
Mechanics’ Institute every succeeding winter, as long as 
they continued to give a course of lectures. He is the 
present president of the Natural History Society of 
Montreal. In his connection with this Society he has 
lectured on the zoology of the Scriptures, the cosmogony, 
and the botany of the Scriptures. 

In 1818 he was appointed professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature in McGill College, the duties of which 
Office Le has continued to discharge to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. He has contributed articles to various 
periodicals, one of the most notable is his learned treatise 
on the Sanitary Institutions of the Hebrews.” Among 
his other publications are Notes on the Jews of Persia,” 
" Hanagid's Introduction to the Talmud,” The Jewish 
Calendar” (conjointly with Rev. J. J. Lyons, of New 
York), and various educational works. 

Besides his literary activity, Mr. De Sola has uniformly 
identified himself with every movement calculated to 
promote the intellectual advancement of the community 
in which be llves. Ho has been elected honorary member 
of varions literary and scientific societies both in Enrope 
and America, and the good-will of his friends has made 
him the recipient of several testimonials of a flattering 
and valuable character. 

Rev. Mr. De Sola is a genial gentleman, with a most 
amiable disposition, and fond of agreeabie society. He 
is tall, inclined to stoutness, has large, kindly features, 
dark eyes and hair, and is altogether a model of an cdu- 
cated and refined Jewish clergyman. 


Rev. Dr. SAMUEL ADLER is the son 
of Jacob J. Adler, rabbi of the congregation at Worme, 
on the Rhine, in which city he was born in the year 
1810. At an early age he commenced the study of the 
Hebrew language, the Bible, and the Talmud, which he 
diligently pursued nnder the kind and careful superin- 
tendence of his father. At the untimely death of the 
latter, however, the subject of this sketch, then a lad of 
fourteen, for the first time left his home and repaired to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, there to pursue his studies at 
the Talmudical High School. After some time he re- 
turned again to his native town to study under the Rabbi 
Bamberg, and also, by his own exertions, to fit himself 
for the university. From 1881 to 1836 he frequented the 
Universities of Bonn and Giessen, and devoted himself 
with great zeal to the study of philosophy, but more 
especially to that of Oriental philology. Returning to 
Worms in the spring of 1836, he was forthwith installed 
as preacher and religious instructor of the congregation, 
to which office that of Inspector of all Jewish schools of 
the district was soon added. In this position he first 
appeared as a champion of reform, and took the first 


* Since writing the abovc, we have been informed that 
Mr. Leeser succumbed to his protracted illness, and de- 
parted this life on the Ist of February last. 
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steps toward the purification and improvement of pub- 
lic worship among the Israelites of that entire section 
of country. In the fall of 1842 Dr. Adler received charge 
of the rabbinical district of Alzei, an cxtensive, and as 
yet uncultivated, field of labor, but one which well re- 
paid his Jabor, so that in a few years the small com- 
munity of Alzel had obtained for itself throughout Ger- 
many a name which compared favorably with that of the 
richest and largest congregations. Thie congregation 
also permitted its minister to join the convocations of 
German rabbins of 1844-46, of which he became one of 
the moet active members. In 1854 Dr. Adler accepted 
an engagement as rabbi and preacher of the Jewish con- 
gregation at Limberg, in Galicia, but which was not 
fulfilled on account of unforeseen and serious family dis- 
turbances. In the fall of 1856, after the death of the 
lamented Dr. Merzbacher, he received a call as rabbi to 
the Temple Zmanue of New York, to which he gladly 
responded, and is still discharging the duties of that 
office in this city, having the gratification of seeing his 
efforts crowned with entire success. 

Dr. Adler's congregation is one of the wealthiest in 
the country. It belongs to the new reform school of 
Judaism. The magnificent structure now in process 
of erection at the corner of 43d Street and Sth Avenue 
will be occupied the coming fall by this congregation. 

In appearance, Dr. Adler is thoroughly clerical, and 
though generally of an austere look, he has his moments 
of merriment and donhommie. He is distinguished for 
his rhetorical abilities, his sermons being extempo- 
raneous, but of a pure, elevated-etyle. He only occasion- 
ally lectures in the English language. 


Rev. Dr. BERNHñARD ILLOWI was 
born in Rollin, Bohemia, in the year 1814. From his 
early youth his parents destined him to be a teacher 
in Israel,” and educated him accordingly. He com- 
pleted his theological studies in the famous rabbinical 
college of Rabb! Moses Sopher, of Presburg, Hungary, 
and received the diploma of Doctor of Philosophy” at 
the University of Pesth. He cmigrated early to thie 
country, in conseqnence of political complications, and 
became pastor of the synagogue in Syracuse, N. Y. He 
subscquently removed to New Orleans, and, a short time 
after the surrender of that city to the Union forces, in 
the late war, he accepted a cali from the congregation 
Shearith Israel, of Cincinnati, O., a position which he 
still holds. 

Rev. Mr. Jilowy is noted as a learned Talmudist and 
a man of strict piety. He is onc of the most strenuous 
supporters of the old orthodox school of Judaism. In 
person he is tall and of a venerable appearance, with a 
dark complexion, piercing black eyes, and black hair 
‘and beard thickly sprinkled with gray. As a speaker, 
he is quite cloquent in both the English and German 
languages, and he is also an accomplished linguist. 


Rev. James K. Gurmem is a native 
of Westphalia, Prussia. After having completed his 
collegiate and theological studies, he officiated as 
preacher and teacher in his native country for three 
years. He arrived in New York in 1843. At first he 
acted as book-keeper in the counting-room of a brother, 
a merchant in this city, and wrote an occasional article 
for the press. He was, called to Cincinnati in 1846, to 
act as principal in the Hebrew Institute, and there offi- 
ciated likewise as preacher. In 1850 he followed a call 
to New Orleans, where he has resided ever since, and is 
now minister of one of the largest congregations in the 
United States. His sermons, delivered on his occasional 
visits to Now York, have always attracted attention, 
being afterward published either in pamphlet form or 
in the columns of the Jewish and daily press. 

As a speaker, Rev. Mr. Gutheim is fluent and graceful. 
His style is a combination of the philosophical and 
poetical. 


Rev. DR. M. JASTRO Ww was born in 
Posen in the year 1829. He was educated in the Gym- 
nasium of Posen, having previously studied the Talmud 
with the celebrated Rabbi Moses Feilchenfeld. In 1882 
he attonded the Berlin University, and graduated with 
distinction three years later, owing to a diesertation he 
had composed on the philosophical system of Aben 
Ezra. He was for two years teacher in Dr. Sach’s 
school in Berlin. In 1858 Dr. Jastrow was called to 
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Warsaw. In 1861 the political outbreak occurred in 
Poland, and Dr. Jastrow naturally took the part of the 
oppressed Jews and Poles. He was arrested, and obliged 
to spend thirteen weeks in the citadel of Warsaw, until, 
being a Prussian citizen, he was expelled, or rather 
banished, to his fatherland. After a year's stay in Prus- 
sia he accepted the situation of rabbi in Manheim, 
when a decree of Prince Constantine, the Governor of 
Poland, remitted his sentence of banishment and allowed 
him to return to Warsaw. The revolution again break- 
ing out early in 1868, compelled him to leave the city a 
second time, and in the following year he became,rabbi 
of the synagogue at Worms, which position he held 
until 1866, when he accepted a call from the congrega- 
tion Rodef Sholom, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Jastrow is one of the moat learned Jewish 
divines in this country, eloquent in his speech and with 
hie pen, and active in his defense of Judaism. He is of 
medium height, has a mild, pleasant countenance. As 
soon as his acquaintance with the language of his adopt- 
ed country will warrant his lecturing in that tongue, 
we may expect great results from his eloquence and 


energy. 


Rev. Dr. Henry Vipaver was born 
in 1883 in Poland. He commenced Talmadical studies 
when five years of age. At thirteen he was considered 
quite an adept in the science of biblical philology, and 
was warmly commended by the principal rabbis of War- 
saw. Hebrew poetry was his favorite theme, and many 
of his Hebrew productions in poetry, as also in prose, 
have been published in different periodicals. In 1859 
he arrived in this country, officiating as rabbi-preacher 
to a congregation in Philadelphia; but, owing to illness, 
he returned to Europe in 1861. In 1863 he accepted a 
call from the large Hebrew congregation in St. Louis, 
Mo., and remained there until January, 1868, when he 
removed to New York, becoming preacher to the influ- 
ential congregation B'nai Jeshurun, worshiping in Sth 
Street, succeeding the venerable Rabbi Raphall. 

Dr. Vidaver, although not born here, is yét sufficiently 
versed in the manners and language of the country to be 
denominated an American rabbil.” He discourses very 
fluently in the English tongue, is rich in allegory and 
quotation, and is very earnest and forcible in his denun- 
ciation of whatever he considers antagonistic to the spirit 
of true Judaism. Ho is of medium height, dark com- 
plexioned, has black hair and beard, and small, hazel eyes. 


Rev. Bensamin SzolD was born in 
Nemesberg, Hungary, on Nov. 5, 1831. As with so many 
ofthe German Jewish youth, he was early put to theo- 
logical studies, learning the Talmad and kindred branch- 
es at Vienna, and graduating from the University of 
Breslau. In October, 1859, he became minister of the 
wealthy Hanover Street Synagogue in Baltimore, Md., 
with which he is still connected. He is well knownin 
his adopted city as a man of learning and activity. He 
bas published several works bearing upon Jewish sub- 
jects, among which are a revised edition of the ritual, a 
catechism for Jewish youth, and an English and German 
edition of the prayers. Dr. Szold hasa noble and com- 
manding piesence, an intellectual head, and is outwardly 
an excellent specimen of the genuine Jewish rabbi. 


Rev. Aaron J. Messinc was born in 
Posen, Russia, in the year 1839, He is consequently one 
of the youngest Jewish ministers in this country. His 
father is rabbi in Czempin, in the district of Posen, and 
it is to his teachings that the subject of this sketch owes 
his zeal for his profession, as well as his knowledge of 
the duties of his post. He studied divinity at the Unli- 
versity of Gratz, with Dr. Elias Goodmacher; became 
subsequently engaged as preacher in Milledge and Meck- 
lenberg. He has been in this conntry but a short time, 
having arrived here early in 1966, on a call from the con- 
gregation Beth Israel Bikur Cholim, worshiping in 
Chrystie Strect, New York city. He is much beloved by 
the members of his congregation, and wherever known 
he soon commands respect, although comparatively a 
stranger to the American Israelites. IIe delivers dis- 
courses in the German tongue, his sermons being distin- 
guished for their earnestness and clearness. Rev. Mr. 
Messing is of medium height, well formed, light hair and 
beard, and dark eyes, By the time he is sufficiently ac- 
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quainted with the English langnage to discourse in that 
tongue, he will be decidedly an acquisition to the Amer- 
ican Jewish clergy. 


REV. GrorcE Jacoss, now the spirit- 
ual head of the oldest synagogne in Richmond, Va., was 
born in Kingston, Jamaica, Sept. 24, 1834. He emigrated 
to the United States in August, 1854, commenced turning 
his attention to the ministry in 1857, and subsequently 
entered it. He has ever been popular with his flock, be- 
ing of a very hospitable and genial nature. During the 
war, he acted for some time as chaplain in the Southern 
regiments, proving of great service to those of his co-reli- 
gionists with whom he came in contact In his official 
capacity. Rev. Mr. Jacobs is an able writer and lecturer. 
He is publishing a series of catechisms and religious 
works for the young. He is of a tall and commanding 
appearance. His complexion is dark, his hair, beard, and 
eyes deep black. 


THE JEWS AND JUDAISM. 


The practice of the Jewish religion differs so essential- 
ly from that of other denominations, that we may devote 
a little space to a consideration of its distinctive char- 
acter. 

The Jewish religion had its origin in the Mosaic reve- 
lation, which, nevertheless, was in some respects an 
iteration of enactments previonsly accepted by the He- 
brew people. Noah and Abraham were recipients of 
laws relating to the shedding of blood, sacrifices, and the 
Sabbath was an institution universally respected in rec- 
ognition of the creation. 7 

The history of the origin and progress of Judaism 
during the successive periods of the theocracy, the judg- 
es, the kings, and the captivity, the development of the 
prophetical office and the priesthood, the grandenr of the 
temple worship, the union of state and church, culmi- 
nating in the downfall of the kingdoms of Israei and Ju- 
dah, the dark chapters of the dispersion relieved by oc- 
casſonal flashes of light and glory, as in the days of the 
Maccabees, and the supersedure of the Jewish Church 
strictly by euccessors of limited powers and influence, 
the Sanhedrim and the Synagogue and the Rabbins, is 
more or less familiar to our readers. 

Judaism in America presents sufficient points of inter- 
est to warrant us in restricting this eketch to a cureory 
survey of its growth and present condition. 

There arc fully four hundred thousand Hebrews in the 
United States. The first settlers emigrated from the 
Dutch West Indies and Guiana, and Holland itself, and 
established themselves at Newport, R. I., New York, 
Charleston, and Savannah ; the earliest record dates back 
to 1660, when a charter was granted by the province of 
Niew Amsterdam to the Jewish commanity authorizing 
the laying out of a burial-gronnd. There is a synagogue 
standing at Newport, R. L, erected a hundred and fifty 
years ago. There were in 1840 three synagogues in New 
York, there are now thirty, and the Jewish population 
has increased in that period from five hundred to fifty 
thousand. 

The mode of worship practiced among the Jews differs 
from that of every other system. The prayers are chant- 
ed and read in Hebrew. The ritual consists, for the 
most part, of the Pealms of David, and the supplications 
and prayers are mostly of great antiquity. - 

There are two rituals among the orthodox Jews, or 
rather three ; two being branches of the same origin—the 
German and Polish, and the Portuguese. These rituals 
differ in minor points, the doctrines and teachings of the 
creed being identical. The pronunciation of the Hebrew 
is the test, the Portugucso being broader and more accu- 
rate. 

The interior of tho Jewish synagogue presents this 
aspect. The castern end, opposite the entrance, is called 
the Mizrach, and is the locality occupied by the Ark. 
This Ark—the representative of the “Ark of the Cove- 
nant” which was with tho Israelites in all their wander- 
ings, and was preserved in their Temple until its destruc- 
tion — contains a number of parchment scrolla of the 
Pentateuch. These scrolls are guarded with great zeal, 
and are handsomely and richly encased, and crowned with 
bells, and adorned with plates of silver. Every Sabbath, 
and on Monday and Thursday mornings, a scroll is taken 
from the Ark and the lesson of the day is read by the ofi- 
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ciant. The Pentateuch is divided into fifty-four sections, 
one of which is read weekly, the cycle being completed 
every year. Some years containing less than fifty-four 
Sabbaths (the Jewish ycar is not always of the same 
length, varying from 354 to 386 days, according to an 
established calendar), two of these portious are occa- 
sionally read together. 

The center of the synagogue is occupied by tho read- 
ing-desk, or Almemor, os it is termed. Here are seats 
for those engaged in the ceremonies, and here the reader 
stands, supported at times by the elders or Parnassim. 
The reader looks toward the east and chants the prayers 
in a peculiar Oriental monotone. The psalms and hymns 
are sung by a choir—which is sometimes in front and 
sometimes behind the desk—in some synagogues, while 
in others the congregational system is still pursued. 

On either side of the desk are ranged the seats for the 
males, the other sex being placed in the galleries. 

The service on a Saturday usually commences at nine. 
At ten, the scroll of the Law is taken from the Ark, tho 
ceremonies being quite imposing. The ritual is divided 
into morning and additional ecrvices, in commemoration 
of the daily and additional sacrifices for Sabbath. It 
concludes usually with a discourse in English or German. 

In the Jewish temples of the reform school—of which 
there are five in New York, and about forty in the United 
States—the sexes are not seated separately. The choir is 
accompanied by an organ or melodeon. The male wor- 
shipers, in the orthodox synagogue, wear their hats and 
silk praying scarfe,” or Talethe, during eervice; in the 
reform temples they do not. 


The Israelites have participated in the freedom of rell- 
gious opinion that had its greatest development in Ger- 
many, and accordingly the past decade has witnessed the 
growth of the reform movement“ in the United States, 
which departs less from the doctrines than from the ritual 
of orthodox Judaism, 4nd is not as yet combined in a 
definite and systematic organization. The idca of inde- 
pendent and heterogeneous congregations is maintained 
accordingly ; and the abandonment of the old ritual has 
led to the introduction of several new forms of prayer 
and embodiments of principles which have frequently 
only local acceptation. Thus there are distinct rituals at 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, San Francisco, Philadelphia, New 
York, and other cities. The tendency among the rising 
generation is toward union and harmony ; but the Jewish 
community is very young and unsettled, and for some 
years it is unlikely that any other than the independent 
or congregational system will meet existing requirements 
and prejudices. 

In their charities, the Israelites are proverbially gencr- 
ous and judicious, and all sections are united. The pe- 
culiar requirements of Jewish law as respects diet, etc., 
have rendcred indispensable the establishment of hus- 
pitals,orphan asylums, and kindred institutions where the 
inmates may live as in Jewieh houscholds, and enjoy the 
ministrations of Israelite clergymen. Such public insti- 
tutions exist at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans 
and elsewhere; and in New York they are on a grand 
scale, nearly two hundred children being cared for at 
the Orphan Asylum—a spacious and elegant edifice on 
Third Avenue and Seventy-seventh Strect. 

The Israelites, supporting by tax the institutions of 
their respective cities, thus maintain the double burden 
of special charitable societies, while scarcely a single Jew 
is an inmate ofa general almshouse or asylum. They have, 
also, their own educational system to this extent: that 
most synagogues have schoolhouses attached; and a 
college (the Maimonides) has recently been established at 
Philadelphia for instruction in the higher branches of 
Hebrew studies. 

Hebrew citizens are among the foremost in commercial 
circles, while also enjoying distinction among scientific 
and professional men. There are many eminent physi- 
clans and lawyers of the Jewish race; and not a few have 
attained prominence in political life. They havo filled 
posts of honor and dignity in civil and military depart- 
ments, from Major-General to privates, from Governor to 
councilman; and, socially, no longer exhibit the char- 
acter of exclusiveness and clannishness which has in 
times past placed them under a ban. 

The peculiar principles of the Jewish faith are exponnd- 
ed in tho Old Testament and in the writings of biblical 
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commentators, rabbinical authorities, and recent Jewish 
literatnre, pre-eminently German. The Israelites have 
national and international committees working for the 
common benefit; of the former, the Board of Delegates 
of American Israelites, the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, the Central Consistory of France are examples; of 
the latter, the Universal Israelite Alliance, with its head- 
quartere at Parie, M. Cremienx, the renowned lawyer, 
being President. Their press has of late years visibly 
improved in this country ; there are six Jewish weeklies 
and ono monthly. 

It is not the practice of the Jews to seek converts. 
They intermarry among themselves, not desiring to 
effect alliances with Christians. They maintain a reli- 


gious exclusiveness, while the tendency is toward a` 


breaking-down of social barriers. They are a peculiar 
people” still; and It is a marvel that, in view of the per- 
eecutions and temptations of centuries, they remain so 
faithful to their aneestral traditions. 

The Jewish creed is thus set forth in the Confession” 
prepared by Maimonides, one of the most renowned of 
the Israelite doctors: 

THE THIRTEEN ARTICLES OF THE JEWISH FAITH. 

I believe with perfect faith: 

1. That God is the creator and governor of all creatures. 
He alone is the cause of all that is, was, and ever will be. 

2. He is a Unity, aud there is no Unity like unto His. 
He alone is our God who was, is, and will be. 

8. He is not material, not subject to the accidents of 
matter, and there is no resemblance to him whatever. 

4. He is the first and last being. 

5. He is the only one to whom appertains worship. 

6. All the words of the Prophets are true. 

%. The prophecy of Moses, our teacher, was true; and 
he ie the father of the prophets, both before and after him. 

8. The Law which is in our posscseion is the game 
which was given to Mores. 

9. This Law will never be changed, nor will there exist 
any other law from the Creator. 

10. God knows all the thoughts and actions of man. 

11. God rewards those who observe his command- 
ments, and punishes those who transgress them. 

12. That the Messiah will come. 

13. That there will be a resurrection of the dead, at the 
time appointed by the Creator. 
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Music is the poetry of sound. It embraces 
harmony, concord, and melody. It moves 
with the succession of the same or similar 
sounds, and moves on velvet wings, waved 
so gently and gracefully that naught but on- 
ward motion is known or felt. Oh, the rap- 
turous charm of music! What power it has 
to soften, melt, enchain, in its spirit-chords of 
subduing harmony! Truly there is power in 
music, an almost omnipotent power. It will 
tyrannize over the soul; it will force it to bow 
down and worship; it will wring adoration 
from it, and compel the heart to yicld its treas- 
ures of love. Every emotion, from the most 
reverent devotion to the wildest gushes of 
frolicsome joy, it holds subject to its imper- 
ative will. Music being the voice of love, how 
appropriate a vehicle is it to bear up to the 
great home of everlasting love the incense of 
human affections! Sing unto the Lord, be- 
cause He is love. Sing to Him, because music 
is the voice of love. Sing to Him, because He 
loves the songs of devout hearts. Sing unto 


Him, because a sacred song melts the heart in 
love to Him. Sing unto Him, because music 
elevates the soul to heaven. Sing to Him, be- 
cause music is the type of the infinite, and en- 
larges the sphere of our thoughts and aspira- 
tions. 


Sing unto Him, because music is the 


link unseen that binds all hearts in one, and 
all with God. 

Who does not know the softening power of 
music, especially the music of the human 
voice? It is like the angel-whisperings of 
kind words in the hour of trouble. Who can 
be angry when the voice of love speaks in 
song? Who hears the harsh voice of selfish- 
ness and brutalizing passion when music 
gathers up her pearly love-notes to salute the 
ear with a stray song of paradise? Sing to 
the wicked man, sing to the disconsolate, sing 
to the sufferer, sing to the old, and sing to chil- 
dren, for music will inspire them all. When 
we think how much the world wants awaken- 
ing, we can think of no power better calculated 
to do it than that which dwells in the mys- 
terious melodies of music. Let everybody be- 
come musicians, and surely they would become 
loving souls. The dead would be raised, the 
stupid vitalized, and the enervate, mindless 
creature of ennui stirred into a breathing, ac- 
tive, emotional existence. Music never sug- 
gests vulgarity and baseness, never tends to 
the coarse and low. It not only gives an 
additional warmth, fervor, and vigor to the 
powers within, but it gives refinement. Then, 
let every father and mother encourage their 
children to learn music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Let singing societies abound, and let 
every village and town have its “band” of in- 
strumental perſormers.— Hopes and Helps.” 
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LABOR IN HEAVEN. 


„LABOR in heaven, repeated the merchant, 
as he closed his ledger and turned his steps 
toward home; I thought there was no labor 
there, no anxiety to meet notes, no solicitude 
about the responsibility of debtors or pecula- 
tions of dishonest clerks.” Still there was a 
thought floating in his mind, that absolute rest 
could not bring unalloyed happiness; and re- 
volving this thought he proceeded on his way. 

As he entered his private parlor, where Mar- 
garet, his invalid daughter, was reclining, and 
who looked up, with her large liquid eyes 
brightened by a smile of gladness at his en- 
trance, he said, for he was in the habit of refer- 
ing most spiritual questions to her, Margaret, 
do you think there can be labor in heaven ?” 

“Father, I hope so.” 

“ And why do you hope so, daughter ?” 

“ There is so little I can do in this world, in 
my infirmity, that I hope in that world, where 
imperfect limbs are unknown, to find some 
blessed employment; do not you think so too?” 

“Yes, Margaret,” he replied, in a more positive 
tone, “ there will be labor there—the labor of 
love; and you are doing it here, my sweet min- 
istering spirit;” and he kissed the fair brow with 
evident emotion. It will only be a difference 
in kind; but some exercise of our faculties, 
which we are not to suppose to be less in a 
spiritual state than in a natural one, is neces- 
sary for our happiness; nay, more, is necessary 
to prevent misery.” 

“ But, father,” said his wife, playfufly, “you 
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do not expect to be selling beautiful shawls 
there, to more beautiful ladies, do you!“ 

No, no; but will not thoughts be woven 
out into beautiful forms here, as here? Did 
you ever think of the thought necessary to 
produce the intricate patterns of our India 
shawls, and where it must have its rise? Sure- 
ly wisdom and discretion, and al] the powers 
of the mind, are from the Lord. Does it not 
read that, Them hath he filled with wisdom 
of heart, to work all manner of work, of the 
engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of 
the embroiderer in blue, and in purple, in scar- 
let, and in fine linen, and of the weaver, cven 
of them that do any work, and of those who 
devise cunning work.” 

“ And you think,” observed Margaret, “ if it 
descends from heaven to man, it must be in 
greater perfection and use there.” 

“ Yes, daughter; was not Moses commanded 
to have everything made after the pattern that 
was showed him? And somehow it does seem 
to me that there can beno heaven in a state of 
idleness. Is not our heavenly Father always 
working? Did He not, when upon earth, fill 
every moment with some labor of love and 
compassion ?” ad 

„Why, you will only make heaven a change 
of state,” said his wife. 

“And what is it more?” inquired the mer- 


chant. 
% He that does his Maker's will, 
Bears his heaven about him still,’ 


says the couplet; and docs it make any differ- 
ence where we are, if it is within?” E. G. D. P. 


— e 
“GOOD-BYEH.” 


t Forarve, sweet flowers,” the rain-drops said, 
Kissing a dear little violet bed 
Under the forest trees. 
„They live! they live! their dying bloom 
Left with the drops their sweet perfume,” 
Whispers the passing breeze. 


Like the rain-drops fell those magic words, 
With a tender touch over memory's chords, 
Waking a thrilling strain. 
“TI not forget you.“ oh! shall that last 
Mysterious echo of the past 
Leave but remembered pain ? 


Like the modest vidlet, I would claim 
„A place in thy memory” for my name,— 
Memory, mysterions power ! 
Some lingering spirit of a dream, 
Some guardian angel“ I would seem, 
In sorruw's trying hour. 
Oh! say forgive,“ but never forget.“ 
For we shall meet each other yet; 
My soul to thine was given. 
Yes, they were one in that long ago,“ 
And shall be one again I know, 
If not on earth, IN HEAVEN. EMMA. 
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RELIGION is as necessary to reason as reason 
is to religion; the one can not exist without 
the other. A reasoning being would lose his 
reason in attempting to account for the phe- 
nomena of nature, had he not a Supreme Be- 
ing to refer to. If there had been no God, 
mankind would have been obliged to imagine 
one.— Washington. 
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Ivy I might give a hart hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with manklod— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tella the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them uf virtues, when they have auy, then the mob attacks him with 
elauder. But íf he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he inay ko on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,’’-De Foe, 
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DISSIPATION —DISEASE, 


ConsIDERING the “ tax” on the human 
system, by the numerous unnatural drafts 
upon it, and that the frame endures so 
much without utterly breaking down, 
we are led to exclaim with Dr. Watts, 
when referring to the body, that it is in- 


deed 
Strange, that a harp of a thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.” 


We have come to regard man as a per- 
verted being, the world over. We leave 
the matter of “original sin” and the 
“fall of man” out of this discussion ; 
knowing the clergy, the priests, the rab- 
bis, and other theologians, will take care 
of that, while we look at man as he is to- 
day, through physiological science. Dis- 
sected, we find so many bones, so many 
muscles, tendons, arteries, veins, and 
nerves, each part performing its allotted 
functions, and culminating in the mani- 
festation of mind, spirit, soul! It is 
this—the immortal part—-that makes the 
man. But without the bony framework, 
and without the filling up the vital parts, 


Which is the physiology—there would be 


no growth, no recuperation, no perpetua- 
tion of the race; and without the brain 
and nervous system, there would be no 
mental manifestation, no mind, no knowl- 
edge, no man. But with all the parts 
combined and in healthy action, we may 
well exclaim | 

“ What a piece of work isman! How noble 
in reason ! how infinite in faculties! in form 
and moving how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a God!“ 

This is what God intended man—aL. 
MEN—to be! He endowed him with 
reason, or powers of comprehension and 
analysis, powers of invention, abilities to 
navigate the seas ; to till the ground, and 
grow crops; to imitate the beauties and 
grandeurs of nature in painting and sculp- 
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ture; to erect temples, cathedrals, pala- 
ces, universities, and comfortable dwel- 
lings. To construct railways, by which 
we may transport ourselves and effects 
at our pleasure where we will; to place 
a wire net-work—which may be likened 
to the nerves of the human body— 
throughout all parts of the world, with 
which we may be in constant communi- 
cation! Is not this wonderful? Man 
alone possesses faculties and powers to 
do all these things. When we consider 
the possibilities of man’s performance, 
his originality, versatility, powers of en- 
durance, length of life, the magnitude and 
reach of his mental conceptions, his con- 
trol over or ability to use the forces of 
nature, earth, sea air, and electricity, we 
can but admire and regard him as God’s 
last, greatest, and best creation. 

But there is to-day a physical curse 
on man throughout the world. Nor can 
it be charged to the Author of our being. 
It is clearly a wicked perversion of His 
will and His wish. That eurse so palpa- 
ble, so blighting, so every where apparent, 
is INTEMPERANCE. Few, if any, escape 
its effects or its ravages. Every family, 
near or remote, have felt its withering 
touch. A father, a son, or a brother has 
fallen a victim to the destroyer. A mo- 
ther, a daughter, or a sister has suffered 
the pangs of a broken heart from this 
insidious enemy. We repeat that, though 
here and there may be found a specimen 
of the most rigid sobriety among all na- 
tions, mankind generally are included in 
this category and curse. We find in a 
late French medical journal an article, 
by an eminent authority, on the subject 
of intoxication. It is sad and humiliat- 
ing to observe how wide-spread is this 
terrible vice. Every nation, savage or 
civilized, seems to have its intoxicating 
drug. 

Siberia has its fungus; Turkey, India, and 
China, have their opium; Persia, India, Tur- 
key, and Africa, from Morocco down to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and even the Indians of 
Brazil, have their hemp and hashish; India, 
China, and the Eastern Archipelago have 
their betel and betel-pepper; the islands of 
the Pacific have their daily hava; Peru and 
Bolivia their eternal cocoa; New Granada 
and the chains of the Himalaya their red, 
thorny apple; Asia, America, and the whole 
world perhaps, patronize tobacco. England 
and Germany use immense quantities of 
stimulating beer or ale; Ireland and Scotland, 
use whisky; France, Italy, Spain, etc., use 
wines to intoxication. The statistics concern- 
ing the use of these drugs are really startling. 
The votaries of tobacco are estimated at 
900,000,000 ; those of opium at about 400,000,- 
000. Hashish, a drug quite as intoxicating as 
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opium, and even worse in its effects on mind 
and body, is used by 300,000,000 of people, 
while betel, which is a stimulant, controls the 
appetites of about 100,000,000. Other stimu- 
lating drugs are consumed by about 25,000,000 
of the human race. How much pains reason- 
able creatures will take to destroy the health 
that God has given them!” 


There is but one remedy for this curse, 
and that is to totally abstain. None of 
these substances are proper food or drink, 
and have no business in the human sto- 
mach. They are, one and all, only 
enemies, and must be so regarded and 
treated. | 

The office of the stomach is to digest 
food, converting it into blood, tissue, 
muscle, bone, nerve; and foreign sub- 
stances, such as are enumerated above, 
only derange, degrade, destroy. 

A stimulant only excites; it does not, 
can not strengthen, any more than a spur 
or the lash can strengthen a horse. But 
learned physicians prescribe these poisons 
as medicines! Sanctimonious priests pro- 
nounce them “ good creatures of God,” 
and mercenary manufacturers and mer- 
chants supply the demand created by 
these “ miserable sinners.” Great God ! 
how can immortal man be so blind to 
his highest interest? Why will he 
continue in this physical sin? Why 
will he thus pervert himself, and suf- 
fer? There is no necessity for any of 
this. It is a downright wickedness, for 
which there is no palliation, no excuse. 
Reader, where do you stand on this ques- 
tion? On which side do you vote? Do 
you enjoy the “fragrant weed?” Then 
you are perverted already. Do you find 
it necessary to take a mug of ale, a cup 
of beer, a glass of wine or brandy with 
your meals? You are in an abnormal 
condition, perverted, diseased ! and not as 
God made you. You are on the road 
which leads to premature death and per- 
dition! Stop! You have no right to 
mar the image of God by defiling your 
own person. You have zo right to trans- 
mit a tendency to disease, sensuality, or 
dissipation to your offspring. God has 
endowed you with the faculties of a man. 
This is a proposition which you would 
fearlessly maintain in theory. Why not 
as boldly and consistently maintain the 
honor of those faculties in practice ? 
Why reduce them to a lower level than 
the brute’s? Stand up! Look heaven- 
ward, and ask what is the will of God 
with regard to yourself, AND BE TEM- | 
PERATE! Be a self-denying, manly man! A 
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IS THERE A GOD? 


THE question is often asked: Are there 
not tribes of human beings so low in the scale 
of development that they are totally without 
any idea of a God?’ And our answer has 
been, and is, “ No.” As the eye is adapted to 
light, the appetite to food, Causality to reason, 
Benevolence to kindness, Conscientiousness to 
justice, so is VENERATION adapted to the wor- 
ship ofa Gop. As there is light for the eye, 
so there is a God to be adored. He who 
denies this puts himself in opposition to 
science, revelation, and common sense. 

But we grant there are idiots and imbeciles 
among many highly-civilized nations who are 
totally benighted—totally incapable of self- 
control or regulation—who may not recognize 
a Supreme Being. So far as we know, In- 
dians, Negroes, and even the Fijiian Island 
cannibals recognize a God. Again, we find, 
here and there in our phrenological observa- 
tions, moral or religious skeptics, who are 
fairly developed in other directions—men who 
are, so to speak, spiritually blind—men who 
ignore any intelligent power or principle above 
their own finite minds. Such are lacking a fac- 
ulty, as much so as the one who is color blind, 
or he who can hot distinguish the harmony of 
sounds, They are in this respect idiotic, and, 
when boasting of their skepticism, simply pro- 
claim themselves “ unfortunate.” 

Here are nearly fifty different languages in 
which the name of God is recognized. How 
many more there may be we do not know. 


Hebrew, Elohim or Eloah. | Olala tongue, Deu, 


Chaldaic, Elah. German and Swiss, Gott. 
Assyrian, Eliah, Flemish. Goed. 
ayriac and Turkish, Alak. | Dutch, Godt. 
hra ‘English and old Saxon, God. 

Arabic, Allah. Teutonic, 
Language of the Magi, Orsi. | Danish and Swedish, Cut. 
Old Egyptian, Teut. Norwegian, Gud. 
Armorican, i. Slavic, Buch 
Modern Egyptian, Tenn. Polieh, 
Greek, Theos. Polacca, Bu 
Cretan, Thios Lapp, Jubinal. 
Aolian and Doric, Nos. Finnish, Jumala. 

tin, Deus. Runic, As. 
Low Latin, Diez Pannonian, Jstu. 
Celtic and old Gallic, Diu, Zemblian, Fetézo. 
French, Dieu. Hindostanee, Rain. 
Spanish, Dios. Coromandel, ` Brama. 
Portuguese, Deos. Tartar, Magatal. 
Old German, Diet. Persian, Sire. 
Provencal, Diou. Chinese, Pussa. 
1811 Breton, Doua. Japanese, Goezur. 

talian. Dio. Madagascar, Zannar. 
iste Die. Peruvian, P. nae, 


All well-organized human beings are created 
alike in framework and in faculty. They differ 
in temperament, quality, condition, com- 
plexion, development. Each has two feet, 
two hands, two eyes, two ears; and for that 
matter, man may be said to be double through- 
out. And when one side of the body or brain 
becomes paralyzed, the other side may per- 
form ali the functions belonging to the whole. 
If one cye be destroyed, the other does the see- 
ing for both. So with ear, arm, and so forth. 
But the question is: Are all men alike in 
structure? Yes; with the aforesaid modifi- 
cations of temperament, development, etc. 
All have the same number of bones, muscles, 
nerves, and organs of body and brain, One 
tribe may have certain faculties more fully de- 
veloped than another. Indeed, it is quite true 
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that there are many barbarians who seem to 
manifest only the rudiments of mechanism, art, 
poetry, philosophy, science, and religion. But 
they hare the rudiments, and are capable of 
culture. Were it not so, why send mission- 
aries among them? If not human beings, why 
notice them? And if human, why not edu- 
cate, develop, and improve them? The line 
of demarkation between man and animal is as 
clearly drawn by Phrenology as it is between 
reason and instinct.* Finally, human beings, 
the world over, no matter what their language 
or color, have certain organs and faculties 
which lift them up above all animals, and 
which put them in relation with their creator, 
God, and incline them to worsnrr. If en- 
lightened by culture, they worship Him. If 
still in the darkness of ignorance, and undc- 
veloped, they worship idols and images. 

As in other things, many individuals there 
are who remain all through this life in the 
bud; they may attain the stature of men, with 
only the minds of children. Nevertheless, 
they have the organs of VENERATION, and 
manifest, however feebly or blindly, a sense 
of devotion. Such will be judged according 
to the use they make of thcir talents. We 
pity alike the poor heathen, whose ignorance 
is his misfortune rather than his fault, and the 
proud and lofty skeptic, who boasts of his in- 
difference to sacred subjects and to God. The 
dark vail which almost obscures the spiritual 
vision of the one will ultimately be removed 
by the light of reason and religion; while the 
other, by his willful blindness, shuts out the 
light of heaven, which would otherwise illum- 
inate his path and lead him on to the realms 
of life, light, and a full intellectual realization 
of glorious immortality. All men have souls. 
Let us try to save them alive. 
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PROF. AMOS DEHAN. 
—0 — 

PROFESSOR AMOS DEAN, whose death was 
briefly announced in our last number, was 
a gentleman of well-known legal ability and 
acknowledged moral excellence of character. 
He was born at Barnard, Vermont, February 
16th, 1808. Aiming early at an elevated stand- 
ard of intellectual culture he fitted himself for 
college. Graduating from Union College, in 
1862 he gave his attention to the study of law, 
and for the promotion of that end entered the 
office of Jabez D. Hammond, an uncle, and 
Judge Alfred Conkling, in Albany, N. Y. On 
the completion of his apprenticeship he be- 
came the partner of Azor Taber, a prominent 
jurist of that city. Being constitutionally dis- 
inclined to forensic display, he was, eminently, 
the adviser or counselor, a department which 
he honored by the extent of his reading and 
the penctrating acumen of his judgment. In 
Albany he continued to reside until his death. 


* For a scientific presentation of this whole subject, 
see Grades of Intelligence, in New PAYSIOGNOMY, pp. 
583 to 608. 


[APRIL, 


On the opening of the Law School, by the 
authorities of the State University, he was ap- 
pointed a professor, and year after year won 
from the students who flocked to his lecture- 
room the highest encomiums for ability and 
fidelity. Asa lecturer on legal science he was 
unsurpassed for zeal and laborious activity. 
The extent of his investigations and prepara- 
tion are evinced by his private library, which 
in its line is one of the largest and most diver- 
sified in the country. He aimed at furnishing 
those who came under his legal tutorage the 
most substantial and practical information. 

This is evidenced in the works which he has 
published, and which have taken rank as 
standard legal treatises. Fully appreciating 

the advantages of the association of young 

men for literary purposes, he inaugurated, 

thirty-five years ago, the Young Men’s Associa- 

tion of Albany, which may be termed the 

mother of the Lyceum system in this country, 

and which still flourishes. 


With the introduction of phrenological 
teachings in this country, Professor Dean was 
to some extent identified. Impressed by the 
lectures of George Combe, he gave some atten- 
tion to an examination of the principles pro- 
mulgated, and became a hearty advocate of 
the new doctrines. A series of lectures deliv- 
ered by him before the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion in 1834 have been preserved in book form 
—now out of print—and are distinguished by 
the cogency of their reasoning, the aptness of 
their illustrations, and the elevated though 
clear style of the language. Down to the pres- 
ent time, between Professor Dean and our- 
selves there subsisted the most cordial friend- 
ship. Whatever aid he could offer, consistent 
with his University duties, for the promotion 
of phrenological science, was ever cheerfully 
accorded. A cast of his head stands on one of 
the shelves of our cabinet. For several years 
past he had been employed on an extensive 
work treating of the history of Civilization. In 
the furtherance of this undertaking he had 
made researches in the history of extinct ages 
and nations, Egyptian and Oriental literature 
being thoroughly scrutinized for their contri- 
butions in behalf of his subject. It was his 
purpose to prepare an exhaustive treatise, com- 
prehending the earliest known periods. In 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1866 is 
given a partial synopsis of his arrangement of 
the work. It had already grown to several 
volumes, but as the master hand which framed 
it has left it incomplete, American literature 
can not but regret the abrupt termination. 
Let not a scrap of this great work be lost. 
Every line will be valuable. 

Professor Dean was distinguished for his re- 
tiring yet frank and cordial disposition. His 
ruddy face ever beamed with a genial good- 
humor which won the friendship and encour- 
aged the confidence of all who approached him. 
He will be missed much from the professional 
and literary circles of Albany, where his influ- 
ence was ever conducive to moral and intellec- 
tual improvements. 
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OUR CONGRESSMEN. 
THEIR AGES, OCCUPATIONS, ETC. 


A WASHINGTON correspondent of the Chica- 
go Tribune gives the following personal gossip 
in regard to the members of the present Con- 


“ In looking over a list of the members of 
the present House, the singularity in the names 
is striking. For instance, we have a Butler, a 
Baker, a Cook, and a Cake; an Archer, a Burr, 
a Cobb, and a Fox; a Loan, a Nunn, a Pike, a 
Pile, and a Price; a Kerr, a Kitchen, and a 
Knott; a Sawyer, a Stone, and a Taylor. Make 
your own puns on them. Stevens, of Penn- 
sylvania; Spaulding, of Ohio; and Thomas, 
of Maryland (75, 69, and 68 respectively), are 
the three oldest men. Haight, of New Jersey; 
Adams, of Kentucky; and Washburn, of Indi- 
ana (29, 30, and 35 respectively), are the 
youngest members of the House. The follow- 
ing are the ages of the more prominent inem- 
bers, including the Illinois delegation ; 


Wm. B. Allison, Imken... wee ee ees 88 
James M. Ashley. Ohio... o fcc Ne cee cee 43 
John Baker, III. oi ʒ u:⁊ĩ⁊ꝶqq cece cee cee eee cee a5 
N. P. Banks, Mas- he- t. bl 
Demas Barrer, Now TI ck. oaa 4) 

| John A, Bingham, Ohio. staal E E a OE. 
Psat G, Bling e veh eaanene 37 
| George W. ponts elh, Massachusetts oo... . 49 
11. P. II. Bronwen, Minos e oes H 

| James Brooks. New York co.cc. cee cece reece et cee eees 57 
err Bir, DHnoiS eds ced riven co ee bean beedew aaa 38 

| Benj. F. Lutt r, Massachusetts 0... ... cece cece ccenens 49 
Samuel F. Cary, 0h; 53 
John C. Charenill, New Nor...... . 46 
| Burton C. Cook, Illinois nnn 48 
John Covode, Pennsylvania ꝗ 59 
Schuyler Colfax, Indlannaeaakaka‚a .. k 4⁴ 
Shelby M. Cullom, IIIin oi cee cece cces 98 
Henry L. Dawes, Massachusettek . 51 
John F. Farnaworth, IIIIinoilꝓlLM̃uVP9ꝶss s 47 
James A. Garfield, Ohio cece ees 86 
Samuel Hooper, Massachusetts te... 09 

E. C. Ingersoll, Illinois 36 
Thomas H. Jenckes, Rhode Island 49 

N. B. Judd. IIlinoillWkᷣMu Uh. . 52 
Wm. D. Kelly, Pennsylvaniů e 53 

. M. Pomeroy, New Nornrkd . 43 

J. V. L. Pruyn, New XOorKkKkKkg . ͥ . 56 
Samuel J. Randall, Pennsylvaniakananaa. 39 
Vm. E. Robinson, New Ork. . ...43 
Abner C. Harding, Illinois cccceccn cece 60 
Robert C. Schenck, OhIũiuUUuUuhn . 5æ d 58 
Samuel Shellabarger, Obi. 50 
Charles H. Van yck, New York ......esesssosnes . . 43 

C. C. Washburn, Wisconsin 49 

E. B. Washburne, Illinolls cceccens 51 
H. D. Washburn, Indlan n cc cececceecs 85 
W. B. Washburn, Massachusetts ceces 47 
James F. Wilson, Ioẽ-WũWDD uiii . 39 
raat 8 tel ule J)) eearnitet eee bee 55 
eorge W. wa epnsylvania ............ 0000.59 
Horace Maynard, Tennessee J)) AA 53 


Here are some of the Tribune man’s specula- 
tions and comments, which are frank, if not 
flattering. 

“Schenck, of Ohio, and Tobias A. Plants, of 
New York, are the two ugliest men in the 
House; Fernando Wood is the finest-looking ; 
while George M. Adams, of Kehtucky, Thomas 
E.. Stewart, of New York, Allison, of Iowa, 
and Pomeroy, of New York, are among the 
handsomest; Baldwin, of Massachusetts, is the 
fattest man, and Maynard, of Tennessee, is the 
leanest. 

“In the Senate, James Guthrie, of Kentucky, 
is the oldest man, being seventy-five years of 
age, and Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, next, 
being seventy-one. Sprague, of Rhode Island, 
is thirty-seven, and the youngest man in the 
Senate, and Conkling, of New York, is the 
next youngest, being thirty-nine. Conkling, 
also, is the handsomest senator and the most 
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imperious, [It is probable that his Self-Esteem 
is large.] The following are the ages of some 
of the prominent senators: 


Willard Sanlsbury, Delaware ............ccc0cc0s ceees 47 
Lyman Trumbull, IIIinolaœk᷑s . eens 54 
Richard Yates, DU ee 50 
Oliver P. Morton, Indiana 44 
William Pitt Fessenden, Maine q 61 

harles Sumner, Massachusetts 57 
Henry Wilson, Massachusetts 56 
John B. Henderson, Miseouri................. 0000 oe 41 
James W. Patterson, New Hampshire 44 
Edwin D. Morgan, New Noorlrrk . cece 57 
Benjamin F. Wade, Ohltlrtooo ccs ccceccececes 67 
John Sherman, Ohliooooooꝛ:ꝛ::: ce cucecees 44 
Simon Cameron, Pennsylvania 68 


“Senator Guthrie, on account of failing 
health, has been unable to occupy his seat for 
several sessions, but a recent effort to compel 
him to resign that the State might be repre- 
sented, obtained the promise from his friends 
that he would take his seft svon after the Moli- 
days. [He has since resizned.] 

In the House there are: Lawy ers, 87; edi- 
tors, 5, namely, Baldwin | ot Massachusetts; 
Blaine, of Maine- Brooks, of New York: 
Gloscbrephier, of Pennsylvania; and Getz, of 
Pennsylvania; manufacturers, 13; merchants, 
9; farmers, 13; bankers, 5; clergyman, 1; 
hotel Keeper, 1; physician, 1; coal operator, 1; 
gencral business, 3; civil engineer, 1; railroad 
manager, 1; horticulturist, 1; lumbermen, 2; 
real estate agent, 1; and (stand aside, ye mud- 
sills and common men) gentleman, 1—George 
M. Adams, of Kentucky. The real estate 
agent is John Fox, of New York; lumbermen, 
Philctus Sawyer, Wisconsin, and Thomas W. 
Ferry, Michigan; horticulturist, C. A. New- 
comb, Missouri; railroad manager, Ginery 
Twichell, Massachusetts; civil engineer, G. 
M. Dodge, Iowa; general business, Sidney 
Clark, Kansas; J. F. Driggs, Michigan; and 
B. F. Hopkins, Wisconsin; coal operator, 
Henry L. Cake, Pennsylvania; clergyman, 
William A. Pile, Missouri. John Morrissey, 
of New York, is put upon the rolls as banker— 
not faro banker, but simply banker.” 

[We think this analysis could be greatly 
extended, to the edification of all readers. Let 
us know the parentage and pedigree of each, 
where born and educated; and, when about it, 
why not give scientific sketches, based on 
Phrenology and Physiognomy — including 
height, weight, complexion, and a close 
description of each and all the features? But 
who can do all this? If our hundred thousand 
admirers -decide to send the editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to Congress, he 
would probably examine the heads of all the 
members, write out charts for each, and publish 
them. When this shal] be done, woe be to the 
bad men “who sitin high places!’ They could 
never be elected a second time.] 
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SrECIAL.—In our next issue, we purpose 
giving some account of the Abyssinians, with 
illustrations of their king, Theodorus, and his 
warriors. An account of the celebrated trial 
of Charles I. before the Roundhead Parliament 
will close the sketch, commenced in this num- 
ber, of that unfortunate English king. A 
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portrait of the celebrated composer and musi- 
cian Verdi, with some account of his life, 
and an excellent article on the Diversity of 
Gifts, may also be expected. We take great 
pleasure in directing the attention of our read- 
ers to the sermon on Inordinate Affection, and 
the continued paper on Consciousness and 
Mental Action, published in this number. 


— — 
MY NOS E. 


Ir was my misfortunc to bring into this 
world of perplexities an exceedingly lar o 
nose, which appeared all the mœr-eutrugé stand- 
ing out, as it did. from a most cadaverous-look- 
ing face. During my school days I suffered 
from numberless jokes from my companions, 
and sometimes I was teinpted to exclaim, “I 
Wish I had been born without any nose at all!” 
I could never play a game of ball but some 
one would shout, Look out for Jones’ nose!“ 
And, in the classes, Jones knows, became 
quite a proverb when any question was asked. 
Viewed in one way, it might be considered a 
compliment. 

Well, time ficw on, and still my misfortune 
followed me, or, rather, went before. I came out 
of jackets into long-tailed coats, and a few 
more years made me a man; but, gradually, I 
began to overcome my foolish sensitiveness re- 
garding my principal feature; or, perhaps, it 
did not seem so conspicuous as my face grew 
fuller; but I have always thought that my 
finding a piece of a phrenological chart in the 
street one day, was the spring that wound up 
my life and set it into a steady motion of duty. 
These were the words that I read on that little 
piece of paper : 

“ Bonaparte chose large-nosed men for his 
generals, and the opinion prevails that large 
noses indicate long heads and strong minds.” 

Well, I concluded, if that’s the case, then 
my mind was never equaled; but I kept 
thinking of it, and more scriously than at 
first, until I determined to find out whether it 
was true. 

It wouldn’t be very modest to tell you the 
conclusion I have arrived at, and perhaps if I 
should, it might not be very flattering to me; 
but this I will say, that my nose has long since 
ceased to be a misfortune. Prosperity has 
crowned my efforts. I have a happy home, 
and a wife with the smallest apology for a nose 
you ever saw. If it hadn’t been for mine, I 
don’t know that I should ever have obtained 
her. She had advertised for a husband—in a 
spirit of mischief—saying, “ I haye a great ad- 
miration for large noses ; but am, myself, afflict- 
ed with an uncommonly small one. It is said 
we should marry our opposites, and if I can 
find one who is the opposite of me in that re- 
spect, I will marry him; that is, if he will have 
me.” 

Well, I concluded I was the one, and fortu- 
nately for me, I was. And so I can trace all 
my good fortune — my wife, money, lands, 
everything, to—my nose. 
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THE MOVEMENT CURE.* 

THERE is a growing tendency among the 
people to release themselves from drug 
treatment and find out some better way to 
mitigate the pains and avoid the perils of 
disease, and to regain health when it is lost. 
It is but a comparatively short time since 
hydropathy was introduced, yet it in part 
or entirely has been adopted in general 
yacctice; the world has learned its advan- 
tages, and will not readily surrender them. 
And aio within a comparatively few years 
past, what is denondovated the Swedish 
Moyement Cure has also been proved to 
be a great curadyye aes l. 
manipuiations have not been unis Nn nn 
remote ages. The gymnasiums of the Greeks, 
and the Romans by their severe physical train 


ing, promoted health. The science of move- ; 
ments now known as a remedial agency was | 


first systematized by Peter Henry Ling, a 
Swede, born in 1766, and died in 1889. 

It is not our purpose to explain here the 
science of these movements, nor to urge their 
advantages. But there is not a farmer in the 
land who does not know that rubbing the limb 
of a lame horse is more effective for its cure 
than all the liniments that can be applied. 
Those who are troubled with a lame back 
practice rubbing for its relief; in short, move- 
ments, friction, etc., are employed as curative 
agencies by the people generally. If a dog 
has a wounded foot, or a leg which some other 
dog has severely bitten, he lies and licks 
the wound or injured part by the hour; 
the action of the tongue promotes circu- 
lation, and aids the parts to dispose of the 
morbid matter and replenish the injured 
structure. This process, therefore, is 
practically the movement cure. 

Dr. Wark maintains that incipient 
consumption can be cured by this sys- 
tem, and his little work goes on to ex- 
plain the manner by which it is done, 
and the reasons which underlie it. 

The world is aware that consumption is an 
almost incurable disease by the old-school 
treatment, and the drug doctors have for years 
been accustomed to send their consumptive 
patients into the open air, and trust to sunshine 
and exercise to do the work. 

We introduce a few engravings from Dr. 
Wark’s book, showing the methods employed; 
and as his treatise contains directions for the 
home application of movements as a cure for 
consumption, it must be interesting to the 
mass of the people. Dr. Wark writes as if 
he understood his subject, and had a desire to 
benefit mankind. His description of the dif- 
ferent movements is concise and clear, and his 
work is well worth the special consideration 
we here give it. 

* Prevention and Cure of Consumption by the Swed- 
ish Movement Cure, with Directions for its Home Appli- 
cation, By David Wark, M.D., Physician to the Insti- 
tute for the Treatment of Chronic Diseases and Deformi- 


ties, Saratoga Springs. New York, S. R. Wells, pub- 
lisher; sent post free for S0cts. 
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Frrat MovEMENT—FULLING THE ARMA, 


| Errect.—The blood in the capillaries is 
l pressed into the minutest ramifications of these 
yesse, in greatly augmented quantities, and 
vently ured onward into the veins, throuch 
wliich it i 5 to the heart, and lastly to 
the lungs for aeration. In as the pressure 
is removed, the capillaries are rena. d with fresh 
blood from the arteries supplying the pèt; 
the blood circulation thus secured in the part 
subjected to the fulling is so perfect, that the 
patient will feel the whole limb, to the finger 
ends, tingling with the vital current. At tbe 
same time, waste matters are made to pass by 
endosmosis into the venous circulation, to be 
removed from the body. The nutritive mate- 
rials contained in the blood are brought to the 
parts that are also placed in the best possible 
condition to assimilate them. 


~ 


SECOND MovEMENT—VIBRATION OF THE LEG. 


Errect.—This movement causes attrition of 
the elementary fibers and cells of the muscular 
and other tissues, brings together waste matters 
secking union, by which their ultimate removal 
from the body is facilitated, and increases the 
blood circulation and nutrition of the parts 
subjected to the movement. 


TuinD MovEMENT—FULLING THE THIGHS. 


EFFECT.—Same as that caused by movement 
No. 1. 


— 


fn, Ab inn 


FoußkTRH MOVEMENT—ROTATION OF THE Foor. 


Errect.—This movement is actively deriva- 
tive. Each time the toe describes a circle, all 
the muscles below the knee are alternately 
passively stretched and relaxed. Now, mus- 
cular contraction always increases the demand 
for blood in the acting muscles. When all the 
' remainder of the body except the parts being 
acted on are at rest, the system is then able to 
respond more promptly and effectually to the 
call for blood at that particular point; there 
being, at that moment, no urgent demand for 
it ers Where, the vital current is thus mw. te 
flow downw:i.%! to the feet. The cold, clam “y 

extremities of consumpus es AY thus rosii? 

warmed, although the temperature woud. Si 
have been increased by as much walking ae 
the invalid had strength to take. 


FirrH MovEMENT—KXEADING THE Bowes, 


ErFectT.— Under this treatment the muscles 
forming the walls of the abdomen acquire 
strength, etc. 


SIXTH MoveMENT—AXNGLING THE ARNE. 


All the preceding operations, it will be ob- 
served, are passive; their application involves 
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no exertion on the part of the patient. This, 
however, is an active movement. 
EFFECT.—AN the respiratory muscles on the 
anterior part of the body are gently but effectu- 
ally stretched, the circulation in them im- 
proved, and their strength increased; rigidity 
of the thoracic walls is overcome; the chest 
vigorously but safely expanded; the air is 
made to penetrate and inflate collapsed por- 
tions of the lung, and dislodge the pus and 
mucus with which such portions are obstructed. 


Szuvenru MOVEXENT—DRAWING THE SHOULDERS BACK- 
WARD. 

Errect.— With due caution, this movement 
may be applied to the most delicate invalid. 
It safely but powerfully expands the chest and 
invigorates the respiratory muscles. The effect 
on the patient's feelings is most grateful; it af- 


fords the consumptive an immediate sense of 


relief; he feels asif a load had been lifted from 
hia chest. 


à 2 
: — 5 
Etianaru Movemgent—ARx Pom. 


NIN In MoveMEent—PERcUSSION ON THK Back. 


ELEVENTH MovEMENT—FULLING THE POSTERIOR PART 
or THE LOWER EXTRENITIES. 


[The movements are fully explained, and 
their peculiar benefits described in the work 
referred to. If anything can serve to mitigate 
or allay the terrible scourge to the human race, 
it should be widely known and practiced.] 


e Ge 


HrpROHORIA.— We have, on several occa- 
sions, when consulted as to what we would do 
if bitten by a mad dog, answered, “ we would 
try sweating,” and we do verily believe that 
the Turkish bath, alternated with wet-sheet 
packs, would draw out the poison. We should 
do the same in case of snake bites. The Rich- 
mond (Va.) Whig publishes the following: 

“A Frenchman who was bitten by a mad 
dog, and seized with hydrophobia, suffered so 
that his friends resolved to suffocate him. 
Four of them extended a feather bed on the 
floor, threw the unhappy man upon it, and 


covered him with a second bed, on which they | 


placed themselves to press upon and smother 
him. During this time his wife was held by 
main force in the adjoining room by some of 
her relations. The unhappy woman remained 
at first apparently stupefied, but when a fright- 
ful silence had succeeded the tumult, she 
seemed to break loose from her apathy, the 
full horror of the scene rushed upon her mind, 
and with a shriek of despair she rushed into 
the chamber of death. With superhuman 


force she threw aside the men who were 
holding her husband down, and pulled away 
the bed which covered him. Life had almost 
departed, but respiration was soou re-estab- 
lished, and at last he opened his eyes. The 
efforts he made had covered him with so pro- 
fuse a respiration that it ran in streams oni 
the whole of his body and the disease was 
broken up. It is now believed that hydropho- 
bia can be thus sweated out of the system.” 


Communications. 


Under this head we pnbifeh such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opluione or the alleged facts. 


ORIGIN OF MIND IN COMPOUND 
ANIMALS. 


In union there is strength, mentally as well as phys- 
ically. Here it is considered that mind, or soul (synony- 
mous), is a high degree of subtilty, therefore material. 
With this view, can it be possible that minds, in com- 
pound animals, have their dircct derivative from the 
united intelligences of all the pecullar animalcule whose 
bodies are sacrificed in building up all the organs and 
entire frame-works of the different species of animal 
organization? Brain, with certain known advantages 
of peculiar form and size, is the terminal of nerve organ- 
ization, which constitutes its quality; and in proportion 
to the delicacy or sensitiveness of such organization, 
depends the capacity for use, by absorption, incorpora- 
tion, or mere contact of mind; and as each animalcole 
sacrifices its simple organism by adding to and thus form- 
ing, with their bodies, the cell-like structures of all com- 
pound animal organizations, so may their simple intel- 
ligences likewise accumulate in, unite, and be thus 
tranemitted or retained in the compound brain organiza- 
tion. Such is, probably, the origin and appointed progress 
of mind, from the simple to the complex, by union. Thus 
may incipient mind, in the infant state, be correspond- 
ingly accounted feeble, and expanding, or growing, with 
its animal growth; standing still (in the equilibrium of 
animalcule reproduction within our frames) at maturity 
of the compound frame, and subsiding in power, or 
becoming enfeebled, in proportion as animalcule forco 
recedes from their worn-out homes and constructions, 
our bodies. 

Cell-life, the lowest in the scale of being, and therefore, 
probably, the first or original sentient creation, may be 
thus formulatively accumulated and incorporated in com- 
pound animal organizations, equally for the production 
of their higher capacities for intelligence as for their 
more highly complicated forms, hy the union of these 
primal constructionists. 

Thus would be accounted for that mysterious intro- 
duction, evidently by inheritance, of both mind and 
similarity of character into offspring; both in the fetal 
state, and just before emerging from the egg in lower 
animals, with a simplicity of formulative derivation in 
harmony with the general simple principles of creation, 
which by time and gradual accretion form all compounds, 
mental as well as physical. All minds, in their origin, 
are simple and of a low grade of power, expanding by 
growth as well as use, and proportionally with the 
sensitivenese of nerve connections. A world is produced 
by accretion of atoms, so may be mind with less than 
microscopic sentient additions accumulatcd within the 
animal frame, and transmitted from parent to offspring, 
thus Inheriting parental characteristics. 

If such is the origin of minds in compound animals, 
which very many concurring circumstances render in the 
highest degree probable, there is no more derogation 
from its unity and majesty than if acquired intact, in- 
dividually ; as in both cases they, necessarily, come from 
a Great First Cause as a noble bequeathment, whether 
directly or indirectly, as in both cases mind is at first 
only incipient, unknowing and unknown to finite com- 
prehension; and, in either case, acquires knowledge 
only by the slow process of inductive reasoning through 


the use of the animal organs. Neither, by elther procese 
of acquirement of mind, is its lofty destiny here or bere- 
after compromised ; but as only recognizing more rendil 
by such theory, some appreciable mode of individua 
mental introduction, wth. or increase, as the crown- 
ing glory of an all-wise and beneficent Creator, whose 
fiat finds expression in the simplest modes of procedure, 
wherever we find opportunity to trace effects to their 
causes. 

Our bodies grow by the godna addition of atom to 
atom, and why not mind by a similar process? since 
everything we know of thus originates by the lawa of 
creation, and thus are compound animals made as co- 
workers in the development of mind, as are animaleule 
in its combination by the blending of their united in- 
cipient intelligences for a harmonions unity of progres- 
sion in compound organizations. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 
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THE OLD, AND THE NEW, BROOM. 
BY A. A. G. 

Two years ago the Rev. David McLean 
resigned himself to the common fate of “ com- 
mon ministers,” and sent in his resignation, 
and the church and congregation unanimously 
declared themselves resigned to said resigna- 
tion. But they thought it would be most ap- 
propriate (it would look so well) to drop a 
few expressive tears over the departing minis- 
ter. So, dry eyes suddenly became moist, and 
drops which bore a striking resemblance to 
tears ran off the noses, and trickled down the 
cheeks, and trembled on the eyelids of all 
those who had learned how to cry in the right 
time and place. This wet testimonial of affec- 
tion, united to a dry one in the form of a let- 
ter, full of “heartfelt regret,” caused the Rev. 
David McLean to waver a little in his deci- 
sion; but Mrs. David McLean had a woman’s 
wit and a woman's quick perceptions, as well 
as a woman's “spunk,” and she said: Ah, 
David, don’t you know that there is nothing 
but water in those tears? There is no sym- 
pathy or sincerity in them. You have been 
called ‘the old broom’ for the last two years, 
and the people all wish you were safe in 
heaven, or somewhere so far away that you 
could never come back here.” 


Mrs. McLean told the truth. If. the Rev. 
David McLean had concluded to stay,—if the 
tears and the “heartfelt regrets” had made 
him unresigned to his resignation, there would 
have been crying on a magnificent scale 
through all the parish. Yes, there would have 
been such a deluge as has never been known 
since Noah’s ark rode over the waters that 
covered the earth. And the most “heartfelt 
regrets !” oh, how they would have mounted 
up! There would have been ten thousand 
more than were put into that letter. But the 
Rev. David McLean did not conclude to stay. 
If he wavered a moment, before the tears and 
“heartfelt regrets,’ he was soon firm in his 
purpose to leave, and for the wise reason that 
the people wanted him to leave. He had writ- 
ten and preached barrels of sermons in the 
parish of ——. He had, for ten winters, braved 
piercing winds and driving storms, on Sundays 
and on all days. He had baptized nearly all 
of the children of the church. He had mar- 
ried young men and maidens, and had buried, 
oh, how many! He had stood by their dying 
beds, and pointed the way to Paradise. Often, 
at midnight, he had answered the call and 
gone with the messenger, to help the dying to 
die, or to soothe the anguish of those who bent 
over the dead. Yes, wearisome days and 
wearisome nights had been appointed to him, 
and they had left their mark. He was wea- 
ther-beaten, storm-beaten, life-beaten. The 
furrows in his cheeks were deep furrows, and 
his hair was growing gray. 

“He is an old broom,” said the people. 
“ His sweeping days are over,—at least he can 
no longer sweep our parlor, our ĉity church, 


but he might answer for the suburbs of a city; 
he might sweep n while in some kitchen.” 
Poor old broom! Poor David McLean! 
Not all that was said about him reached his 
ears; but elders and deacons, and officious 
women, burdened with a sense of responsi- 
bility, had ventured, even before he sent in 
his resignation, to suggest a smaller and a 
plainer parish. They had even gone so far as 
to say (but of course they expressed their 
“heartfelt regret”) that a different kind of talent 
Was needed for a modern church, and a modern 


pulpit, and a faust age. They must have some - 


one who could draw a full house, and make 
church-going and religion in general both 
easy and popular. This the Rev. David Mc- 
Lean could not do, for he had learned, by the 
experience he had had of mankind, that it was 
very difficult and inconvenient for some men 
to be positively religious. And as to the pop- 
ularity of religion, he had found out that the 
form was more popular, in certain directions, 
than the power. So it seemed to be best he 
should leave, in spite of the “heartfelt regret” 
of the people. And he did leave. The resig- 
nation accepted, the carpets taken up, the fur- 
niture packed, the trunks packed, there was 
nothing to prevent them from being gone, and 
no reason why the people should not have the 
comfort of knowing that he was clean gone 
forever. 


At last the morning—and a rainy morning 
it was—came, when the cars were to take 
David McLean and his wife and children—not 
excepting poor little Susy, who cried because 
she “didn’t want to go off and leave Hattie 
May' —with all their furniture, boxes, and 
trunks, toto where? To some place that the 
good Lord will show us,“ trustfully and hum- 
bly said Mr. McLean ; but Mrs. McLean said to 
herself: The good Lord often allows a min- 
ister to look around a long time for a place, 
and during that time the minister and his 
family feel decidedly unsettled. This, con- 
sidering that everybody likes to feel anchored 
somewhere, is decidedly unpleasant.” 

Mrs. McLean did not, however, allow Mr. 
McLean to see that she for a moment doubted 
that “the good Lord would show them some 
place,” although she was very much afraid he 
wouldn't do it until they were all tired of hang- 
ing around the world. But, whatever she 
feared or hoped, the morning to go had come, 
come with clouds and rain, mixed with little 
Susy’s tears. When they reached the cars, 
many of the people, with their “ heartfelt re- 
gret,’ were there to say good-bye. It was 
thought “ appropriate that the church and 
congregation should be represented there, that 
the minister and his family might leave with 
pleasant feelings.” “It wouldn’t look well for 
no one to be there.” 

What the poor cast-off parson thought when 
he found some of his people at the depot, no 
one will know until the day of doom; but as 
he sat in the cars with his hat pulled down 
over his eyeg, and his head bent forward on 
his breast, he probably had other than “ pleas- 
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ant feelings.“ 


it would be beſore he would show it to him. 


And Mrs. McLean, what was she thinking 


about? Ah, any physiognomist could have 
told. She was thinking that there were two 
things that could never be depended upon 
two things that were always changing—people 
and the weather, and she then and there deter- 
mined not to hang her happiness upon either. 
Occasionally, as the train moved on, she glanc- 
ed at Mr. McLean with an eye that seemed to 
say: Poor old broom!” What place it was 
that the good Lord at last showed him isn’t 
known, or how long it was before he showed 
it to him isn’t known. It is only known that 
he left the city of —— because he was an old 
broom ! 

This old broom was, or was not, sweeping 
somewhere, when the old parsonage was en- 
tirely pulled down, chimneys and all, to be 
made over and fitted up for the new broom. 
The Rev. Theophilus Tinklebell had been 
called to take the place of the old broom, and, 
although he at first declined the call, he ac- 
cepted at last, “ overcome by pressing letters.” 

“ You are just the man to build us up in” ——. 
In what? In the most holy faith? No 
there was nothing said about that. Tou are 
just the man to build us up in numbers /” So 
ran the letter, and so ran many other letters, 
until the Rev. Theophilus Tinklebell made up 
his mind, that if he yielded to the loud and 
pressing call, and went to the city of ——, he 
should ring such a bell as would call all ‘the 
city to his church and thin out all the other 
churches. And what a great thing that would 
be to accomplish! So the Rev. Theophilus 
Tinklebell told Mrs. Theophilus Tinklebell, 
and all the young Tinklebells, that he had de- 
cided to make a change and accept the call. 
Then began the preparations to leave. But 
as the parsonage had been demolished, and 
was undergoing the process of being Pe Created 
he had been requested not to “ hasten on.’ 


“You must take time to do the work well,” 
said one of the prominent members of the 
church to the carpenter who had “ taken the 
job,” “for Mr. Tinklebell sacrifices a great 
deal to come to us. He leaves a beautiful 
home, and, more than this, Mrs. Tinklebell is 
& very particular woman and a woman of un- 
usual taste.“ The carpenter promised that the 
house should be all that Mr. and Mrs. The- 
ophilus Tinklebell could desire, and he kept 
his promise. The parsonage, when finished, 
was beautiful. Then followed “ the last 
touches,” as the people called them. Great 
rolls of rich carpeting were taken into the 
house, and new furniture too—furniture of 
modern style. And ob, how great was the 
cost of itall! But the money slipped as easily 
as oil out of all pockets, for it was for the new 
broom ! 

The glory of a June morning rested on every- 
thing—on trees, and birds, and flowers, and 
on the new parsonage too—when the cars 
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came rushing into the city of —, bearing the 
new broom, and every one of the procession 
(for there was a procession there to welcome 
the new broom) thought, “Oh, how different 
he is from the old broom! What an impres- 
sion he will make! How the church will fill 
up! No staying at home any more on stormy 
Sundays! No Sabbath-day headaches to keep 
people at home! No complaints of a cold 
church! No great, staring empty pews! Oh, 
how could we have kept the old broom so 
long!“ 

The first Sunday, the people (and among 
them were “a great many outsiders,” strangers) 
came flocking into church, “ like doves to their 
windows.” And wasn’t it pleasant, after long 
mourning the thinness of the congregation, to 
sit and see the waves of people as they came 
swelling into the house? 

“Why,” said deacon Boyle to himself, it 
makes me grow in grace just to look at em! 
I came early to church to watch the progress 
of things, but I had no idea that the people 
would pour in as they have! What a blessed 
sight! My soul mounts up as on eagles’ wings, 


for I can thank the Lord that the Church isn’t 


running down. No, it’s running up! And 
the blessing of Heaven is coming down upon 
us!“ Old deacon Boyle's eyes shone that day. 
His heart was full of gladness and praise, for 
he had “never expected to see the day when 
that house would fill up again.” | 

No one could have watched him, while he 
was watching the people, without saying that 
the deacon was now ready to depart in peace, 
because he had “seen the church packed with 
—worshipers!” Deacon Boyle called them 
“worshipers,” and so they were; but he 
didn’t say whether they were worshipers of 
the living God or of Mr. Theophilus Tinkle- 
bell. 


For a long time all weather was alike to 
that uit up, spiritual church. Come rain or 
shine, come wind or calm, the people were all 
in their places, and as they passed out of 
church they said to each other: “What a 
powerfulsermon!” What an eloquent man!” 
“Qh, what a difference there is between an old 
broom and a new broom! And some brooms 
always stay new. Ours will, I am sure. Mr. 
Tinklebell is a man who will wear well. He 
will be able to hold out as he has begun. He 
is not at all like Mr. McLean.” 

Poor Mr. McLean—poor old broom! He 
was gone—gone, never to return to burden the 
church that was made glad by being relieved 
of him; but the people were fond of institut- 
ing comparisons, and, with such a man as Mr. 
Theophilus Tinklebell in the pulpit, how could 
they help comparing the old and the new 
broom ? 

Mr. Tinklebell was in the habit of speaking 
very kindly of Mr. McLean, but these compar- 
isons were not altogether disagreeable to him, 
neither were the honors conferred upon him 
at all unpleasant, and yet they were borne with 
becoming ‘meekness. It is true, he was not 
entirely free from the vanity of human nature, 


for the man was not lost in the profession, and 
he had also a fair share of ambition. He pre- 
ferred a rich and prominent church to a poor 
and insignificant one. He preferred to be 
known as a big gun rather than as a little 
gun; but deacon Boyle said that he had “a 


prodigious amount of grace, and not enough 


human nature to hurt him.“ Why,” said the 
deacon, in one of his fits of enthusiasm, it's 
a wonder to me that brother Tinklebell is so 
humble. He don’t seem to know how smart 
he is, and how much everybody admires him.” 

But deacon Boyle was a simple-hearted man, 
and not at all suspicious, so he did not suspect 
the truth, which was, that parson Tinklebell 
had a secret admiration for himself —a certain 
self-appreciation, a peculiar consciousness of 
the individuality of Mr. Theophilus Tinklebell. 
This was all true of the new broom, and yet it 
would be unjust to say that he was a selfish 
man, and bestowed no thought on others, for 
he took proper, reasonable care of the lambs 
and sheep of the flock, and lived for others, so 
far as he could consistently with the care of 
himself, and his fame, and his family. 

As to human applause, he did not run after 
it, neither did he sound a trumpet before him. 
The most that he did was to tinkle a bell. He 
was never loud and noisy in self-praise, but 
always alluded modestly to his endow- 
ments and ‘his popularity, and pitied—not 
blamed—such men as Mr. McLean, who were 
obliged to do good in hidden ways and retired 
places. Perfect Mr. Theophilus Tinklebell, 
will he never be an old broom? Nearly two 
years have gone since he received a loud call 
from the church of ——, and answered it, and 
came and took possession of the made-over 
parsonage, and began his brilliant career in 
his new parish, but still he is new. 

And yet if, before another two years are 
gone, he is seen flying on after poor David 
McLean—after the old broom—having at last 
become, himself, an old broom, will there be 
any cause for wonder? The world is growing 
old, but it likes new things, and nothing new 
is so delightful as a new minister—a new 
broom. Therefore, if it should be noised 
abroad, by-and-by, that the Rev. Theophilss 
Tinklebell has sent in his resignation, and that 
it has been accepted without a struggle, and 
without one dissenting voice—not even dea- 
con Boyle’s—let no one be surprised. Until 
time shall be no longer, human nature will con- 
tinue to thirst for what is new, and nothing can 
long remain new, not even the Rey. Theoph- 
ilus Tinklebell. 
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HOW TO PAY OUR NATIONAL DEBT. 


Our large national debt bids fair to be a very trouble- 
some thing. We are glad to learn that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the majority of our public men, are 
in favor of paying our honorable debts. Can we not 
make tho Pacific Railroad, indirectly, by the increase of 
the value of the land along its route, contribute greatly 
toward thie purpose? At every fifty or one hundred 
miles throughout the country there is a large town or 
city; such will be the case, ere many years, along the 
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Pacific Railroad. By locating many of theso towns, 
which Government has the power now to do, much profit 
can be realized. In that new country, people will con- 
gregate where there is a fort and garrison for better 
protection and security against the uncivilized tribes of 
Indians and ruffians who surround chem and infest a 
new country. Let Government select good localities— 
localities having the best natural advantagee—and there 
establish military headquarters for the protection of 
settlers, lay out the grounds, and establish post-offices, 
etc., sell at low prices, or even give away say threc- 
quarters or more of the land; retain the rest, and it, 
being exempt from taxation, would in the course of 
twenty years, by the mere rise in property, contribute 
largely, if disposed of, to liquidate our national debt. Will 
not this be better policy for the Government than to be 
obliged, when towns and cities have grown, to pay mill- 
ions for eligible positions in each town and city for the 
necessary government buildings? In the mean time, our 
taxation could be reduced, say one half, or more, as our 
Congress may seo fit. 1. P. N. 


— 0 MM 
NEW PREMIUMS. 


WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGÌCAL JOURNAL: 


For 350 new subscribers, at $8 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace- 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 8 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $3 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subecribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 2 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $18. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth §6. 

Those persons desiring our own vublications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 

Ali subscriptions commence with January number. 
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PERSONAL. 


Hon. Anson Burirneame left China 
for San Francisco on the Mth of February, as the Chinese 
minister at large to the treaty-making powers. His 
suite consists of thirty persons of high rank, who are to 
be tutored in the arts of diplomacy. His salary is 
$55,000 in gold. 


Bishor Coxe, of Western New York, 
has issued an earnest pastoral address to women, remon- 
strating against the tawdry fashions, the costly vulgarity, 
and the wicked extravagance of the times. He entreats 
women to begin a reformation. 


ADMIRAL FARRAdU T has been hand- 
somely entertained at Florence. The Admiral deserved 
it. — 


JEFFERSON Davis has been nominated 
for the Presidency of the Texas Pacific Railroad. 


— 


SIR DA v BRREwSrER.— English papers 
announce the death of this eminent chemist and sclenti- 
fic investigator. Among his many discoveries in optics, 
that of the kaleidoscope is perhaps the most generally 
known. 


— — — — 


— — — — 
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Witerary Motites. 


[Au works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 


office at prices annexed.) 


EARLY Errorts. By Linda 
Warfel. 12mo, PP. 136; price $1 25. 
Philadelphia: J. W. Daughaday & Co.; 
New York: S. R. Wells. 

A young poet, with rare abilities, and the 
promise of fame, if not of fortune, in the 
not far distant future. She writes with 
that naiveté which is the soul of poetic 
sweetness. If her body be equal to her 
brain, we shall hear much more of her. 


A MANUAL or [INSTRUCTION 
IN THE ART oF Woop Enoravine, With 
a description of the necessary tools and 
apparatus, and concise directions for 
their use; explanation of the terms used, 
and the methods employed for produc- 
ing the various classes of wood engrav- 


ings. 9. E. Fuller. With illustrations 
by the Author. 12mo. pp. 48; price 50c. 
Published by Joseph Watson. 


A useful little work for the would-be 
wood engraver, and shonld be read by 
every apprentice to this excellent art. 


Tur Litre Crier; a Month- 


U Visitor to the School-room and the 
ome circle. Indianapolis, Ind.: Dow- 


ling & Shortridge, publishers. Only 75 


cente a year. 
A competitor for public favor and pa- 
tronage witb The Little Corporal, School- 
day Visitor, and other magazines for juve- 
niles. It is richly worth a dollara year in 
every family. 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL 


ANNUAL, 1868. A Yeer-Book of Horti- 
cultural Progress, for the professional 
and amateur gardener, fruit-grower, and 
florist. Illustrated. Price 50cts. New 
York: Orange Judd & Co., publishers. 


If the reader has a liking for luscious 
fruits, beautifal flowers, and a good garden, 
he will appreciate this excellent annual, 
which aims to give dircctions for their care 
ond culture, such as should be known to 
all men and all women. 


— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL AN- 


NUAL, 1868. A Farmer's Year-Book, ex- 
hibiting recent progress in agricultural 
theory and practice, and a guide to prer- 
ent and future labors. Illustrated. ce 
50 cts. New York: Orange Judd & Co., 
publishers, 


It is a real luxury to peruse a well-writ- 
ten, nicely illustrated, and beautifully 
printed yearly hand-book like this. The 
price in money is vastly less than its real 
value to any one who can read the English 


language. 


Tue Porerry or COMPLIMENT 


AND Courtsnir. Setected and arranged 
by John Williamson Palmer, editor of 
“Folk Songs.“ 12mo. pp. 219; price 
$1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Dr. Palmer has performed a real service 
for young lovers, and others, who would 
avail themeelves of the best practical ex- 
pressions in communicating their thoughts 
and emotions to each other. Here is a 
handy book fall of the best complimentary 
eayings ever put into poetic verse, 


JohNNIE DopGeE; or, the 
Freaks and Fortunes of an Idle Boy. 
By Charles D. Gardette. 12mo, pp. 274; 
price $1 25. Philadelphia: J. W. Daugh- 
aday & Co.; New York: 8. R. Wells. 


Of the unfortunate predicaments that 
disobedient boys usually get into, this is 
the best record we have ever read. Itisa 
capital book for boys—and girls aleo—with 
small Cautiousness, who forget thoir er- 


rands, and get into all sorts of trouble, on 

all sorte of occasions. It would be worth 

more than any number of floggings to any 
f. 


8 


Tre LIrrINd-CoRkR H; an Origi- 


nal Scientific Application of the Laws of 
Motion on Mechanical Action to Physical 
Culture and the Cure of Disease. With 
a discussion of true and false methods of 
physicaltraining. By D. P. Butler. One 
octavo vol., pp. 104; price $1 50. 


This work is a candid and strong etate- 
ment of the author's views, derived from 
experience, in respect to the curative and 
health-reviving agency of orderly and judi- 
clous lifting. We have examined the ap- 
paratus employed by Mr. Butler, and regard 
it as most excellent for the purposes for 
which it was designed. It is so constructed 
that the lifting is so equable as not to 
strain any part of the system. 

We once tried his lifting apparatus, rais- 
ing 350 Ibs. the first time and 450 Ibs. the 
second, and confidently expected to feel 
lame and sore the next day, but, to our 
surprise, did not in the slightest degree. 
The apparatus enables every fiber of the 
system to do its part, hence the person can 
exert his entire strength without special 
strain toany part. Mr. Butler argues his 
point well, is much in earnest, and fully 
believes in the merits of his system. We 
commend a perusal of this work to edu- 
cators, physicians, and those who seek the 
means of building up an impaired consti- 
tution or of preserving their health and 
vigor. 


CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People. Illustrated with engrav- 
ings and maps. Nos. 1% and 128. ice 
25 cents each. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


This valuable work is rapidly approach- 
ing its completion. In No. 125 the last of 
Z is represented, and the supplement com- 
menced. 


MAGAZINES FoR Marcn.—We 


have received from their publishers the 
following: 


Goprr's Lapy’s Book, which contains 
much pleasing matter for the household. 
The engraving entitled Bird Catching" is 
a very good hit on that exceptionable boy- 
ish sport. $3 a year. 

THE Lapy's FRIEND.—A monthly mag- 
azine of literature and fasbion, with en- 
gravings, colored and plain, and miscellane- 
ous reading. $2 50 a year. Deacon & 
Peterson, Philadelphia. 

Le Prrrr Messacern.—Containing Modes 
de Paris, literature, etc. $5 a year, 50cts. 
single numbers. 8. T. Taylor, New York. 


La Lrrrerature FRANÇAISE 


CONTEMPORAINE, Recueil en prose ct 
en vers de morceaux empruntés anr 
écrivains les plus renommés du XIXe 
Siecle. Avec des Notices biographiques 
et littéraires. Tirécs des ouvrages de P. 
Poitevin, M. Roche, L. Granger, G. 
Vapereau, etc. New York: Leypoldt 
A Holt, Cloth, beveled edges. ce, 


This book supplies a long existing 
vacuity in French literature on this eide 
of the Atlantic. American students of la 
belle langue, which is spoken more exten- 
sively in European circles than any other 
Continental tongue, have ever felt the need 
of a work which would furnish them the 
best models of French composition in the 
different styles of distinguished authors, 
whoee writings are regarded as fresh and 
in keeping with modern pbiloeophy. This 
collection of cotemporary French authors 


includes the most widely known of the. 


present century, We find creamy extracts 
from some of the happieet pen jottings of 
Joseph de Maistre, Madame de Stael, 
Corinne, Chateaubriand, Napoleon ist, 
Cuvier, Béranger, Guizot, Lamartine, 
Scribe, Cousin, Thiers, Michelet, Victor 
Hugo, Eugene Sue, Alexander Dumas, 


George Sand, Laboulaye, Rénan, About, 
and many others of scarcely less celebrity. 

The Franco-American who would pre- 
serve bis knowledge of classic French, and 
the American student who would perfect 
himeelf in the highest graces of that polite 
language, should have at hand such a 
book. The brief biographies attached to 
the extracts are in themselves valuable to 
the reader and philologist. 


Wavertey. By Sir Walter 


Scott. With a portrait of the Anthor. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Price W cents. 


To a cheap edition of the works of 
Scotia's minstrel-novelist we can offer no 
objection. We understand that the above 
publishers intend bringing out a complete 
set of the Waverley Novels” at the 
above-named price for each, or $5 for the 
entire set of twenty-six volumes. 


A Tate or Two Crrixs. By 


Charles Dickens. Paper, price 25 cents. 


SKETCHES BY “ Boz.” By Charles Dickens. 
Comprising, Our Parish, Scenes, The 
Last Cab-driver, A Parliamentary Sketch, 
Misplaced Attachment of r. John 
Bounce, A Visit to Newgate, The Board- 
ing House, Sentiment, The Black Vall, 

Great Winglebury Duel, etc., etc. 
Price 25 cents. 


LırrLe Donnrr. By Charles Dickens. 8vo. 
pp. 318; price 35 cents. 


Ocr MurcaL Frtenp. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With 40 original illustrations. 
Price 35 cents. 


The foregoing issues of the Peterson 
Brothers’ Cheap Edition for the Million, of 
Dickens’ writings, assert their own merits. 
Buyers will at least get the worth of their 
money in paper and printers’ ink. 


Dickens’ New Sroriss. Con- 


taining “Hard Times” and “Pictures 
from Italy. By Charles Dickens. With 
illustrations, from designs by Marcus 
Stone. Price $1 50. in cloth. T. B. 
Petereon & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Marvin Cnuzzrzwrr. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With twelve original illustrations, 
from designs by Phiz and Crulkebank. 
Price $1 50, in cloth. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Nicnotas NiIckLesy. By Charles Dickens. 
With twelve original illustrations, from 
designe by George Cruikshank. Price 
$1 50, in cloth. T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, Philadelphia. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With twelve original illustrations, 
from designs by John McLenan. Price 
$1 50, in cloth. T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, Philadelphia. 


We must acknowledge the higħ con- 
sideration which the Brothers Peterson 
manifest for us by sending thelr different 
editions of Charies Dickens’ novels to our 
office. The four volumes specified above 
are among the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly among the most diversified, of their 
author's literary accomplishments. The 
tt New Storles“ treat of various subjecta, 
under the titles of Hard Times" and 
Pictures from Italy.“ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit“ has much to do with American life 
and scenery. ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby” de- 
picts the ead effects of family disagrce- 
ments and the barbarous practices pursued 
in English boarding-schools twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. “Great Expectations," 
as its title implies, has much to do with 
that class of persons who are looking for- 
ward to the occupation of others’ shoes, 
or “waiting for something to turn up“ 
which will carry them on the easy tide of 
fortune. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE YEAR 1866. 
washington: Government Printing-of- 

ce. 
Treating as this excellent work does of 


those interests which form one of the grand- 
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est featuresinthe maintenance and progress 
of Sur nation, and considering them from 
the unprejudiced point of view of scientific 
observation and experiment, the volume 
is eminently valaable to American agri- 
culturists. The illustrations which adorn 
as well as add to the intrinsic worth of the 
book are numerous. It would be well if 
the large edition which has been printed 
of this report found its way into the hands 
of those who have the prior claim to its 
examination—our farmers, planters, horti- 
culturiets, and stockbreeders. 


REPORTS UPON THE MINERAL 


RESOURCES or THE UNITED STATEA. By 
Special Commissioners J. Roes Brown 
and James W. Taylor. Washington: 
Government Printing-office. 


This scientific contribution to our na- 
tional literature, wrung from the mountains 
and plains, the valleys, and even the bow- 
els of the soil we call our own, develops to 
the mind of the reader the astonisbing 
mineral resources of America. The report 
deals chiefly with the results of investiga- 
tions weet of the Rocky Mountains. We 
have to thank our friend Hon. Schayler 
Colfax for this addition to our library. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


Boarp or TRADE of Evansville, Indiana, 
for 1867, with a Historical Sketch of the 


City. Compiled by Jobn W. Foster, of 


the Evansville Journal Company. 

Mr. Foeter has mado a very interesting 
document, giving the history and commer- 
cial progress of Evansville, together with 
its geographical posftion, its newspapers, 
schoole, churches, banks, dwellings, etc.; 
also ite trade, growth of city in population, 
and improvements. 

One interesting item is the fact that 
Evansville stands on an apparently inex- 
haustible bed of coal of superior quality, 
and within a short distance of abundance 
of fron ore, which Is easily brought dy 
water, and worked in the large iron-far- 
naces. They have aleo white and ycllow 
pine, walnut, oak, and other timbers within 
easy reach and in unlimited quantities. 
Ite manufactories include cotton and wool- 
en mille, printing and binding, blacksmith- 
ing, wagons, carriages, and fixtures, leather 
and saddlery, furniture, lumber, iron in 
various branches, agricultural machinery, 
building materials, silverware, sheet iron, 
tin, brass, etc., which are shipped by water 
and rail in every direction, giving employ- 
ment to many individuals, and thus attract- 
ing population as fast as dwellings can be 
supplied for their accommodation. Evane- 
ville promises soon to become a populous 
and wealthy city. — 


Norwoop: A Tale of Village 
Life in New England. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Crown 8vo. 000 pp. $1 50. 


This book needs no further recommend- 
ation than the simple announcement of the 
name of its author. It abounds in vivid 
portraitures of New England scenery, and 
in life-like delineations of character, from 
that true basis which an extensive knowl- 
edge of our science alone furnishes. Or- 
ders for the book receivea at this office. 


Navy REGISTER OF THE 
Unrrep Srares for the year 1868.—Printed 
by order of the Secretary of the Navy, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate 
of the United States, December 13th, 1815. 
Washington: Government Printing-office. 
A handsome oetavo pamphlet of 176 pages, 
containing a list of all the ships in the 
U. 8. service and names of all the officers, 
etc. We are indebted to the politeness of 
Mr. John T. Hoover, of the, U. 8. Coast 
Survey-office, for a copy of this Register, 
and alao for other official documents. 


— 
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THe NAUTCH Griri—Our 
venerable neighbor. the N. Y. Zvening Poet, 
has commenced the publication of a story 
entitled The Nautch Girl—a tale of the 
Indian Ocean. It will appear regularly, 
being printed from the completed manu- 
script of the author, in the possession of 
the publishers. ‘‘ The Nautch Girl” is a 
story of American adventure in some of 
the obscurer parts of the East Indian seas, 
told by a participant in the scenes describ- 
ed; it has novel situations, and describes 
new and strange manners and customs; it 
is essentially a sea story, The Nautch 
Girl” being the name ofa clipper schooner, 
a smuggler. T Ae Post issues three editions, 
as follows: daily, at $7 a year; semi- 
weekly, at $4; weekly, at $2. Address, 
Tue EveNine Post, New York. 

TuE LITTLE CORPORAL is as 
full of pluck, push, and patriotism as ever. 
IIe flies the old flag, and shouts “ Come on, 
boys!’ “Onward and upward" is his 
motto. It costs but a dollar to join the 
company, and every member gets lots of 
good reading in return. Send stamps for 
a sample number, to L. A. Sewell, Chicago, 
Tilinois, and take a look at “The Little 
Corporal.” The children are all in love 
with him 


Notices under this head are of selections 
From the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 
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AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL. 
1868. Illustrated, Paper, 50 cents. 


ROME AND THE Pores. Translated from 
the German of Dr. K. Brandes, by Rev. W. 
J. Wiseman. Cloth, $1 40. 


Toe Reaprxes or Mr. C. DICKENS, as 
condensed by Himself. Dr. Marigold, and 
The Trial from Pickwick. Paper, 30 cents. 


An ADDRESS ON Success IN BUSINESS. 
By Hon. H. Greeley. Portrait. Cloth, 
55 cents. 

A Parta Wonp. By Newman Hall. 
Cloth, 70 cents. 


Newman HALL IN America. Rev. Dr. 
Hall's Lectures, etc. Reported by William 
Anderson. Cloth, $1 15. 


THs New YorK ILLUSTRATED ALMA- 
Nac and Year Book of Useful Knowledge. 
1868. Paper. 60 cents. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER'S ALMANAC. 
1868. Sq. 12mo, pp. 36. Paper. 12 cents. 


THe Domestic ALTAR: a Manual of 
Family Prayers. With Prayers, etc., for 
Special Occasions. By Rev. H. Croswell, 
D.D. Fifth Edition, Revised, Corrected, 
and Enlarged. Cloth. $1 40. 


THE ART oF ENOoLIaR CompPosirion. By 
H. N. Day. 12mo, pp. xii., 856. Cloth. 
$1 70. 


HAND-BOOK on COTTON MANUFACTURE ; 
or, Guide to Machine Building, Spinning, 
and Weaving. For the Use of Mill 
wrights, Managers, Operatives, etc. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. $2 75. 

KaTurina: Her Life and Mine, in a 
Poem. By J. G. Holland., 12mo, pp. 287. 
Cloth. $1 75. 

A Pockrr-Dicriox ART OF GERMAN AND 


Tue Frrenpsnirs or Women. By W. R. ENeLIsE, with the Pronunciation of every 


Alger. Cloth, $2 25. 


ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL “REGISTER OF 
RURAL AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR ÀL- 
MANAC FOR 1868. By J. J. Thomas. Paper, 
88 cents. 

FRANK LESsLIE'A ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
For 1868. Large 8vo. Paper, 55 cents. 


THE FRANKLIN ALMANAC AND DIARY 
FOR 1868. 4to, pp. 32. Paper, 45 cents. 

Tar FAMILY PHYSICIAN AND HOUSEHOLD 
COMPANION: being a Treatise, in Plain 
Language, on the Art of Preserving Health 
and Prolonging Life. A Description of all 
Diseases, with the Most Approved Treat- 
ment. For the Use of Families. By M. L. 
Byrn, M. D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 377. 
Cloth, $2 88. 

THs WELL-Seent Houn. By Eliza Lee 
Follen. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 15. 

MANNERS; or, Happy Homes and Good 
Society all the Tear Round. By Mrs. Hale. 
Cloth, $2 85. 

MEMOIR OF SWEDENBORG. 
Hiller. Paper, 60 centa. 

WiıLLoOw-BEND; or, School Influences. 
By Luola. Cloth, 60 cents. 

MABEL's Procress. By the Author of 
“ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.“ Paper, 60c. 

Parts Iw ‘67; or, the Great Exposition, 
its Side-Shows and Excurslons. By H. 
Morford. Cloth, $2. 


SHorr STUDIES FoR Sunpay-ScHoor 
TEACHERS. By C. 8. Robinson, D.D. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

SWEDEN AND Norwar: Sketches and 
Stories of their Scenery, Customs, History, 
Legends, etc. By M. G. Sleeper. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1 40. 

THE DEMOCRATIC ALMANAC AND POLIT- 
ICAL COMPENDIUM FOR 1868. Paper, 20 
cents. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR1868, A. J. 
&chem, Compiler. Paper, 90 cents. 


c 


By O. P. 
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German Word in English Characters. By 
Fr. Koehler and C. Witter. 1. German 
and English. 2. English and German. 
18mo, pp. 447, 866. Cloth. $3. 

SPIRITUALISM A8 IT Is; or, The Results 
of a Scientific Investigation of Spirit Mani- 
festations, etc. Éy W. B. Potter, M.D. 
Second Edition. Paper. 30 cents. 

Lorp Bacon's Essays, with a Sketch of 
his Life, etc. By James R. Boyd. 12mo, 
pp. 426. Cloth. $2. 

CoMPANION TO THE BIBLE. By Rev. A. 
P. Barrows, D.D. Part I. Evidences of 
Revealed Religion. Large 12mo, pp. 130. 
50 cents. 

Hruxs or Farrg anp lore. By H. 
Bonar, D. D. Third Series. Cloth. 81 75. 

GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By M. Schele De Vere, LL.D, Half roan. 


Huao BLANC, THE ARTIST. A Tale of 
Practical and Ideal Life. By an Artist. 
Cloth. $2. 

Lovis Srnctarr; or, The Silver Prize 
Medals. By Lawrence Lancewood. 16mo, 
pp. 241. Boston: Graves Young. Cloth. 
$1 40. 

THe Mixp or Jesus. By Rev. J. R. 
Macduff. Cloth. 35 cents. 

Tux Worps or Jesos. By Rev. J. R. 
Macduff. Cloth. cents. 

Tur MIND AND Worps or JESUS. 
one vol. 75 cents. 

NETTY AND HER SISTER; or, The Two 
Paths. By Mra. Martyn. Cloth. 90 cents. 

Tug History or THE ENG.LisH Puri- 
Tans. By W. C. Martyn. Cloth. 81 40. 

THE GRAPE VINE: a Practical Scien- 
tific Treatise on its Management. By F. 
Mohr. Translated from the German, and 
with Hints as to American Varieties and 
Management, by Horticola. Cloth. $1 15. 

REVIVAL AND CamMP-MEETING MINSTREL. 
Containing the best Hymns and Spirit- 
ual Songs, Original and Selected. Roan. 
90 cents. 


In 


60 our Forrespondents 


QUESTIONS or. GENERAL INTEREST” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable, 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
it is better for all inguirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your Bxsr TuovantTs” solicited. 


TEA AND COFFEE.—A num- 


ber of your subscribers would like to have 
your opinion, through the columns of the 

OURNAL, upon the following subject. The 
people of this Territory—Utah—are making 
strenuous efforts to abandon the pernicious 
habit of 5 5 tea and coffee. Persons 
who have been in the hablt of drinking 
those beverages twice, and sometimes 
three times a day, find it hard to partake 
of a meal on a cofd winter day without the 
accustomed beverage. 

Do yon think it necessary in our cold 
climate that we should drink hot or warm 
drinks of any kind? or, in other words, 
does the system, when in health, require 
hot or warm drinks to give tone to it, or 
to create an artificial heat sufficient to 
withstand the inclemency of our cold 
winter season. 


Ans. Tea and coffee are simply Inxuries, 
not necessary to health or life. Hot drinks 
are injurious. More colds are contracted 
in consequence of the general habit of 
using them, than from almost any other 
one cause. The sugar and the cream used 
in tea and coffee are nutritious, and there- 
fore food. But neither tea nor coffee 
afford anything which can prolong life. 
No harm can come from their total aban- 
donment. 

If one's stomach has been aceustomed 
to hot tea or coffee for years, it may not be 
best to drop it at once; but lessen its 
strength from day to day till reduced to 
water with the sugar and cream. Then, 
instead of pouring it down Not from the 
pot, let it cool—and in time pure cold 
water will be relished as well, and to an 
unperverted appetite, better than any 
mixture. Try it. : 


PhoNOGRATHT.— HI. W. H. 


Please inform me which is the best work 
by 9 7 950 to learn phonography without a 
eacher. 


Ans. There are three principal phono- 
graphic text-books, all reaching about the 
same result. Persons can learn reporting 
from any one of them with facility. Some 
persons prefer Graham's, others Pitman's, 
and still others, Munson's, which latter is 
the latest. They are all good, and good 
reporters can be fonnd who follow after 
each respectively. Each author has his 
partisans or his admirers, and we know 
some persons who understand every style, 
and are abont equally divided as to which 
is best. We sometimes have three re- 
porters, one following each of the authors 
named, and they serve us equally well. It 
is generally conceded by those who under- 
stand all the systems, that Graham's is the 
moet extended and profound, but that the 
others are a little easier to learn. 


New York Reaper.—A 
history of shorthand is published by Mr. 
Benn Pitman, in the reporting style. It is 
rather full in its detaile relating to older 
systems of reporting. It does not contain 
the most recent modifications in phono- 


graphy, but it is an excellent reading and 
exercise book for any one who would per- 
fect himself in phonographic shorthand. 
Price, $1 25. The Complete Phonographer 
is founded on the eleventh edition of Isaac 
Pitman's Phonography, and is the most 
recent treatise of fhe kind. Our best 
reporters, or the majority of them, indorse 
the book. We would not advise any one 
who has attained some degree of profi- 
ciency in reporting by the old style of pho- 
nography to change, for the reason that we 
consider the older Pitman's system suf- 
cient for all purposes. Its legibility is 
unquestionable. A description of the com- 
parative merits of different phonographic 
authors would require more space than we 
could well devote to it. A recent trial 
between Mr. Graham and Mr. Pitman 
brought out in detail the merits of their 
respective systems. In the report of that 
trial you would find a satisfactory answer 
to your question—price. 50 cents. The 
English Reporter, published in this month's 
edition, is one who ignores abbreviations 
and contractions to a great extent, and 
notwithstanding his very lengthy style, is 
acknowledged to be one of the most rapid 
shorthand writers in the world. 


JOINT Stock ASSOCIATIONS, 


—Are such associations in accordance with 
the organization of man ? 


Ans. In some sense copartnership, co- 
operation, joint-stock interests are in 
harmony with the nature of man. United 
or co-ordinate effort is in barmony with 
man's fraternal nature. Companionship 
is one of the essential qualities of the 
human constitution. We do not believe, 
however, that thie unitary or fraternal 
tendency should cover the whole ground 
of human nature. There is euch a thing 
as individualism, The family, perhape, 
best represents nature in its complete or 
co-ordinate condition. In the family we 
have individualism as well as co-ordina- 
tion. The individual husband.—the indi- 

| vidual wife—cach has a sphere which none 
else can fill. The children are related to 
the parents, not only by personal friend- 
ship, but by dependence, and when they 
ripen, £o that dependence ceases, the 
friendship remains, and they go out and 
establish for themselves individual rela- 
tionships. 

Co-ordination in business ought to have 
a friendly as well as a financial basis. 

If fifty men could co-operate in running 
a -factory or a farm, and share a joint- 
stock interest; and if, again, each conld 
be rated and paid according to his ability— 
and here would be the rub—association 
on a large scale would be nseful, and per- 
haps desirable. It wonld have a tendency, 
we think, to raise up the cgmmon man, 
and make more of him. It might prevent 
the nncommon mag from becoming rela- 
tively so high and so influential a spirit, 
though the best mind would take the high- 
est place, and be looked up to, and justly so. 

Some people argue that in a perfect state 
of society the strong and wise should spend 
all their strength and wisdom for the com- 
mon good; that he who has only the talent 
necessary to guide a shovel, or an sx, or a 
hoe, should rank in compensation and 
position with the man of thought, inventive 
talent, and comprehensiveness of mind. 

Some streams of water which we have 
seen are able just to turn a grindstone. 
Must Niagara reduce itself to such service. 
or must it put itself on a par with the 
diminutive rivulet? The world is pushed 
forward in civilization, lu wealth, and 
learning, by giving the men of ability a 
chance to shine; room in which to grow; 


— 
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and though there is a world of selfishness 
connected with power, we have yet to ree 
a weak man who was not quite as selfish 
in trying to absorb something from 
another man’s earnings to make up his 
own deficiencles, as the strong man is in 
drinking up the earnings of the poor. 

The common multitude of men wonld 
merely keep body and son] together; would 
get, perhaps, three plain meals a day and a 
shelter from the storm; but a Franklin, a 
Fulton, a Whitney, a Stephenson, and a 
Morse, with their power of invention, 
would put excellent clothing upon the poor 
man's back instead of that which is coarse ; 
put school-books into their hands, carpets 
on thelr floors, give the wife a clock, and 
a rocking-chair, and a piano. In short, 
lift civilization from a semi-savage condi- 
tion to one of comfort and refinement. 
These inventors, these great thinkers, 


these natural kings among men do a 


thousand times more for the community 
than the community ever does for them. 

In fact, most of them, for their great im- 
provements, get poverty, buffeting, and 
privation, if not contempt, during their 
lives, and monuments to their memory 
from the generation that follows them and 
learns their value to mankind. But we 
believe that he who has the talent to 
employ a whole neighborhood; to raise 
every man in it from poverty to compara- 
tive independence, has a right to the larger 
share of the reward than simply a numer- 
ical pro-rata portion. Suppose he went 
off by himself and worked out his own 
success, he would accomplish four times 
as much as a common man would do un- 
aided. Why should he therefore have 
relatively less when his efforts are com- 
bined with those of others? If the laborer 
ie worthy of his hire, certainly he who has 
talent to double ‘five talents’ shonid 
have & higher place and more authority 
than he who can only use one talent, 
and double that. 

SHAKER PRINCIPLES vs. PRIN- 
CIPLEs.—In the February number, page 75, 
we published an article entitled Prin- 
ciples,” written, we suppose, by a Lebanou 
Shaker. We have received a communica- 
tion, of about equal length, sharply re- 
viewing it, accompanied by a desire that 
we publish the review. We wish it un- 
derstood that thevlogical controversy in 
these columns is out of the question. We 
have offered to the various religious de- 
nominations and sects an opportunity to 
make for themselves a fair statement of 
their belief, principles, and practice, in 
our columns. Various sects have availed 
themselves of this offer; among them 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Epie- 
copalians, Methodists, Baptists, Sweden- 
borglans, and Unitarians. Even the Mor- 
mon and the Communist, as well as the 
Shaker, have had the opportunity to make 
their statement; but we never expected, 
and can not permit controversy by oppos- 
ing sects. It is well known that one party 
or sect, influenced by a Jove of their own 
side, docs not always give a fair, candid 
statement of the faith, views, and princl- 
ples of their opponents; indeed, this is 
rarely if ever done. 

The offer we made, and which has been 
accepted by so many, contemplated giving 
our readers an opportunity of knowing 
what each sect is understood itself to be- 
lieve, 

The Jews shal] have their say; but we 
do not propose to revive the Jewish con- 
troversy by admitting some Gentile re- 
joinder; and therefore we desire our read- 
ers to feel that the Jounnat is not a battle- 
ground for sectarists. 

The communication we have received in 


> 
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reply to the article mentioned is well 
written, and, if we mistake not, contains 
many things that would be hard to dispose 
of or set aside; and therefore we trust 
that this correspondent, and any other 
friend who might desire to controvert the 
opinions he disbelieved, will feel that we 
proposed simply to make a record of the 
divers faiths, and leave the argument in 
support of or against these various creeds 
to be conducted elsewhere. 

We are not supposed to believe with all 
who are admitted to make an exposition 
of their faith in our columns, or to accept 
or indorse each and all; hence we are not 
responsible fur what these advocates may 
say of their own faith, and therefore 
can not open our columns for replies or 
counter-explanations. 


MppLINGd IN Domestic MAT- 


TeRs.—A lady complains that her husband's 
relatives interfere in their concerns, and 
have caused estrangement between them; 
that they have been married two years, 
have one son, in whom the father feels the 
ne ir interest, but that he treats her 
with indifference, if not neglect. The 
question is: What shall she do in the 
premises? Shall she remain and suffer? 
or return to her parents ? 


Ans. Get away from the meddlesome 
persons as soon as possible, and keep 
away. By the time you have lived to- 
gether long enough to understand each 
other, you will begin to assimilate, and be- 
come alike in thought, opinion, and senti- 
ment. Zhen you will be impervious to 
the influence ef meddlers, and pursue the 
even tenor of your way. Be conciliating, 
kindly, forgiving, and show no revenge 
toward each other. Better not separate 
while there is the remotest hope of final 
agreement. Don't jump out of a frying- 
pan into the fire." —— 


Pusiic LANDS IN THE WEST. 


Ar. Editor :-—Will you be eo kind as to 
inform me, through the JourNAL, whether 
there are any wild lands in Illinois? If so, 
whom to address for particulars ?—C. R. 
SEWARD, Battersea P. O., Ontario, Canada. 


Ans. Address “Clerk of the Land Of- 
fice," Chicago, Illinois. For a description 
of all the Western States, including popu- 
lation, square miles, number of acres, lo- 
cation of land offices, etc., ree the new 
book, just published at this office, entitled 
LirzE in THE WEST. Price, post-paid, $2. 


Tus Human WILL. — We 
suppose no quality of the mind is more 
widely misunderstood than the will. 
Phrenology, we think, settles it, as it does 
also the innateness of Conscience or the 
moral sense. The following, from Combe's 
Lectures, p. 306, published at tbis office, 
gays: The twill we regard as constituted 
by the intellectual faculties. It is very 
often confounded with the manifestation 
of the affective faculties—that desire which 
overcomes the others recciving this appel- 
lation. Firmness gives determination, 
and this is frequently called will. It would 
be juet as proper to say that an ass or a 
male manifests will strongly when it re- 
fuses to move, placing ita fore feet forward 
and its hind feet backward, in the attitude 
of perfect stubbornness, whereas it merely 
manifests firmness in the highest degree. 
Will is that mental operation which appre- 
ciates the desires and chooses among 
them. Suppose I feel very indignant on 
account of an injury received, oud a strong 
desire to wreak vengeance; but I see the 
consequence, and recognize the superior- 
ity of the moral sentiments. The intel- 
lect says, ‘Do not strike,’ and the band is 
powerless; for, by an admirable provision, 
the nerves of motion are under the con- 
trol of the intellectual organs, those being 


connected with the anterior or motory 
tract of the spinal marrow. Will, there- 
fore, is proportionate to the intellect. An 
idiot has no will. Such a man as Napo- 
leon has a tremendous will, and is able to 
subject the will of others to his own.” 


INFORMATION W ANTED.—An 
Indian, by the name of Yan-tan-seh, of 
Wyandotte, Kansas, desires the address of 
W. A. Payne,a phrenologist, whom he met 
at Calumet Station. in Illinois. The afore- 
said Lan-tan-seh has become very much 
interested ia Phrenology. 


Hrnpostan PHRENOLOGIST. 


—There is a phrenologist in Ilinois who 
calls himself a Brahmin philosopher, and 
says he is master of forty-eight languages— 
ten more than Elihu Burritt—and is the 
best phrenologist in the world, and has 
traveled twice around the world. He 
writes his name Luximon Roy, A.M., M.D. 
aa 55 know him, and what do you think 
of him 


Ans. We do not know him, and guess 
if half he says of himself is true, he would 
not long need to blow his own horn. Bur- 
ritt understands fifty-two languages, so 
the Brahmin is etill four languages be- 
hind the modest Yankce. ; 


WHAT To po.—I am puzzled 


to determine what to do, and desire your 
advice. How can I get an examinatlon 
from likenesses, as I live at too great a 
distance from your office to visit you in 
person ? 


Ans. If you will send a stamp, or a 
stamped envelope, properly directed to 
yourself, and ask for the Mirror of the 
Mind,” you will learn by it how to have 
likenesses taken for examination ; also the 
measurements, complexion, etc., which 
we should have, in order to do you jus- 
tice. Ask for the Mirror of the Mind.“ 
and it will give all the particulars. 


CURE oF Cancer. — Some 


time ago I noticed an “item” in the Jour- 
NAL Of a person cured (but the means of 
cure doubted by the JOURNAL) of cancer, 
by using common red clover tea for a wash 
and a beverage. And knowing an old lady 
friend to be afflicted for a number of years 
with the cancer on one eye, which threat- 
ened to end her life very soon, I thonght T 
would send her the receipt, which she 
used diligently, and firmly believes it is a 
sure cure, for to her great relief she is al- 
most well. 


Those curious to see the original pre- 
scription may find it on page 159, October 
number PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1867. 
We have nothing to add. 


TENPENNY NAILS AGAIN. -- 
Messre. Editors of the JOURNAL: Your re- 
cent explanations of the term penny,“ 
in connection with nails, are scarcely cor- 
rect. The best authorities, among which 
is Mr. G. P. Marsh, say that penny is a cor- 
ruption for pound, and means, with the 
prefixes four, six, ten, etc., that a thousand 
nails will weigh four, six, or ten pounds. 

Thies nomenclature is of practical utility 
in estimating the quantity of nails to use 
for a given piece of work. If 500 pales re- 
quire two nails each, and eightpenny nails 
are used, then eight pounds must be sup- 
plied. — ` ONUX. 


Tne AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
NEW York, is already moving in the inter 
est of a grand fair to be held next fall. 
With the experience of the past, and the 
promise of future good management, its 
usefulness and success is absolutely cer- 


tain. Let our enterprising New York mer- 
chants, and others, take an interest in 
placing the American Institute in the front 
an of scientific progress and improve- 
ment. 


Several Queries remain over for want 
of room. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, as an Advertising Medium. While 
we rigidly exclude all swindling echemes, 
including lotteries, gift enterprises, and 
cheap jewelry concerne, we are open tc 
useful and legitimate business announce- 
ments. Our very large circulation, among 
a thinking and active class of readers, ren- 
ders it a very desirable medium. The 
JOURNAL is less ephemeral than common 
papere, every number being carefully read 
and preserved. Some of our advertisers 
have informed us that their announce- 
ments in this JOURNAL have done them 
more good than those in any other. Our 
editions being very large, printed very 
handsomely, the same as book work, we 
are compelled to go to press a month in 
advance of date. Therefore those who 
would avail themselves of our circulation 
must hand in their advertisements accord- 
ingly. Books, etationery, papere, trees, 
plants, seeds, lands, schools, machinery, 
inventions, and the like, would get patron- 
age if advertised in these pages. 


Back NUMBER. — We can 
supply all the numbers from the commence- 
ment of the present volume. All new sub- 
scribers may therefore complete their sete 
for binding. 


AN ExrERMENTr. — Every- 
body wants a copy of that splendid work, 
“ New Pursiooxoxy,” the price of which 
is $5. Itis handsomely illustrated, beauti- 
fully printed on toned paper, and elegintly 
bound in one large volume. For five new 
subscribers to this JocRNAL, at $3 a rear, 
we will give a copy of New Prrrsioenonr. 
Here is a rare chance. Who will have the 
book? A new edition just printed. This 
offer shall remain in force till the ist of 
June next. 


Tur Works oF Joux Res- 


KIN.— Among the anthors of the present 


day, no other has won the palm in esthetic 
literature so fairly as John Ruskin. With 
an eye, an ear, in fine, a eon), ever in sym- 
pathy with the beautiful, he portrays in 
gushing melodious prose the striking fea- 
tures of art and nature. With respect to 
the former, there ia not a critic more genial 
and more appreciative. With reference to 
the latter, he finds therein his approximate 
ideal, aud his heart overflows in entha- 
siaem. No one can read his works. one or 
all of them, withont profit. His sugges- 
tions on social ethics are earnest, practical, 
and vigorous, and at once command the 
approval of the generons reader. In our 
advertising columns we print the entire 
series of Mr. Ruskin's works, and cor- 
dially direct our readers to their considera- 
tion. 


Recipe FoR Maxine Boots 
WarEr-Ticnt.— Messrs. Editors: As the 
slushy, muddy weather of early spring is 
approaching, it may be of interest to 
many of our readers to know how to pre- 
serve their boots and make them at the 
same time pliable and water-proof. It can 
de done in this way: In a pint of the best 
winter-strained lard oil dissolve a piece of 
paraffine the size of a hickory nut, aiding 
the solution with a gentle heat, say 130° or 
140° F. The readiest way to get pure 
paraffine is to take a piece of parafflne can- 
dle. Rub this solution on your boots 
about once a month; they can be blacked 
in the meantime. If the oil should make 
the leather too stiff, decrease the propor- 
tion of parafiine, and vice verea. 

I have need this for eight years past, and 
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boots have lasted me two winters, the up- 
pers always remaining soft, and never 
cracking. I have tried beeswax, rosin, tar, 
etc., but never found any other preparation 
half so good. o. 


Harp Tres IN THE SOUTH. 
—A correspondent, writing from Texas, 
says: I regret I can not take the JOURNAL 
this year. Our disasters were very great 
here last year. Prospects are now bright- 
ening somewhat; and as soon as starvation 
leaves my door, you will have my name on 
your list again. With very high esteem, I 
remain, yours, etc.“ 

[This statement is evidently true, and is 
applicable to tens of thousands tbroughout 
the “sunny South.“ But with energy, 
enterprise, and intelligence, that land may 
be made such a paradise as we read of; 
work, work—work will do it. 


Ir was “No Go.”—We 
received through a lady friend a hand-bill, 
of which the following is a copy: 


* Phrenology Fulse. A popular lecture 
on the fallacies and inconsistencies of this 
science will be delivered at Room No. 24. 
Cooper Institute. on Friday evening, Feb. 
28. 1868. By T. Killingworth Staines. 
Admission. twenty-five cents. Tickets to 
be obtained at the store. No. 21 Seventh 
Street, and at the door of the lecture- room. 
To commence at eight o' clock.“ 


On reading this announcement, the ed- 
itor, having previous engagements, dis- 
patched two competent shorthand writers, 
with instructions to bring a complete or 
verbatim report. that he might publish the 
same, with sach comments as the case 
might seem to demand. Imagine his dis- 
appointment next morning on recciving 
the following: 

“The lecturer arrived at the appointed 
hour—eight o' clock and was favored with 
an audience consisting of two men and 
four children, one of which, a boy about 
twelve, acted as doorkeeper. 

Mr. Staines remarked that he wonld de- 
Iver the lecture if the audience wished it, 
but they suggested that it wonld hardly be 
advisable, probably eerry that they gave 
the 23 cents. So, after the money was re- 
ſunded—75 cents—the meeting adjourned 
sine die. 

We felt a pang of pity for the enterpris- 
ing lecturer, who had incurred expenses 
for hall rent, show-bills, advertising, door 
tending, and no donbt the wear and tear 


of much study and anxious thought. He 
rung the bell, blowed the horn, but few 
heard. He baited his hook, and cast in 
his line, but caught no fish. He fired his 
gun, but got no game. He spent his money, 
and got only empty benches, 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN WHEEL- 
mo, WEST Va.—We have often acknow- 
ledged our obligations for favors to Mr. 
A. C. Partridge, of that city, who has 
promptly sent us the likenesses of noted 
men with which to illustrate our sclence. 
His most recent favor is a carte-de-visile of 
John Shafer, alias Joseph Elsele, murderer 
of Joseph Lilllenthal, Aloys Ulrick, and 
Radolph Tentor, and also the would-be as- 
sassin of John White, Esq., of Parkersburg, 
W. Va. When we can obtain the facts as 
to his birthplace, age, occupation, habits, 
etc., we will publish him in this JOURNAL. 

It is with regret that we notice the fol- 
lowing in the photographic journals: 


“ Gallery for sale, at a great bargain. 
Partridge’s gallery and stock depot, in 
Wheeling, West Va. Fortwenty years the 
leading gallery and the only stock house 
in that section of the country. Owing to 
the ill health of the proprietor, it will be 
transferred to any one who will pay for the 
apparatus and stock on hand. For par- 
ticalars, address A. C. PARTRIDGE, Wheel- 
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ing. W. Va 
We regard this a rare opportunity for 


— 


one with the necessary means and onter- 
prise to avall himself of an established 
business in a beautiful art. As heretofore, 
it must continue to be pleasant and profita- 
ble. 


DovBLE SUBSCRIPTION.— We 
have made arrangements with other pub- 
lishers by which we can associate several 
magazines respectively with the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and offer both at a re- 
duction from the aggregate price. 

We can send the JOURNAL and Putnam's 
MaGazine (the subscription price of which 
is $4) to new subscribers for one year for 
$6. The JoURNAL and Hours at Home 
for $5. The JOURNAL and LIPPINCOTT'8 
Magazine for $6. The JOURNAL and THE 
Week for $5. The JouRNAL and the 
Rocxp TABLE for $7. The JOURNAL and 
the Riversipy Macazine for $4 50. The 
JOURNAL and DemMoREst’s MAGAZINE for 
$5. The JourRNat and the ATLANTIC 
MonTHLY for $6. The JourKat and Liv- 
Ix Adr for $9. We will send any mag- 
azine, or newspaper, or book, published 
in New York, at publisher's prices. Ad- 
dress this office. 


General Items. 


TENNESSEE MANUAL LABOR 
UNIVERSITY, incorporated December 10th, 
1867. Instituted for the benefit of colored 
youth, etc. The circular says: This fs 
the first application ever made by the 
colored people of the South for assistance 
to found an institution for the improve- 
ment of their race. We take pleasure in 
commending this enterprise and its au- 
thors to the confidence and liberality of a 
generous public. We have every confidence 
in the capacity, zeal, and integrity of the 
parties to perfect the design they have in 
view.“ Signed: JosEPH S. FowLEn. United 
States Senator; A. J. FLETCHER, Secre- 
tary of State; G. W. BLACKBURN, Comp- 
troller; Joan R. Henry, Treasurer; 
W. P. Carin, Bvt.-Maj.Gen'l., and Asst. 
Com. Freedmen's Bureau; JoHN EATON, 
JR., Sup't. Public Instruction. 

Here is the indorsement of the Governor 
of Tenneasee : 

NASHVILLE, Oclober 12, 1567. 

Hox. Eveenz Carr, Mayor of Chatta- 
nooga: Dear Sir—This will introduce to 
you Rev. Peter Lowry, of this city, who is 
engaged in raising funds for the purpose 
of endowing a Manual Labor College, for 
the benefit of his race. I commend him 
and his object to you, and all good men, 
as worthy of yonr confidence and support. 
By order of GOVERNOR BrownLow. II. H. 
Tuomas, Acting Private Secretary. 


Here is a chance for charity. Let the 
rich men, North and South, come up to the 
help of the poor. By thoroughly educating 
even a limited number of colored youth, 
they will soon be able to educate many 
more. By all means let the work go on. 
Who knows but what this may prove the 
first step toward effectively educating and 
civilizing Africa itself? 


Conant’s BINopER. This is 
a device for binding magazines similar to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Agrieultur- 
ist, etc. Each number as it comes out can 
be added by the subscriber, and thus all the 
numbers be preserved during the year. If 
desired, the covers can then be removed, 
and they will serve for subsequent volumes, 
or they constitute a cheap binding to re- 
main permanently. Price for No. 4. the 
size for this JOURNAL, is 75 cents prepaid. 


“TALKING Turkey.” The 
old story has it, that a white man and an 
Indian went out hunting together, agreeing 


to share the game equally; an owl anda 


paid. If any of our distant readers wish 


turkey were secured as the product of the any of these seeds, they may be obtained 


hunt, and they were to divide. The white 
man said to the Indian, Iwill take the 
tarkey, and you may take the owl; or you 
may take the owl, and J will take the tur- 
key.” The Indian instantly remarked, 
White man no talk turkey to Indian at 
all.“ But the case reported below is by a 
young lady —a Friend or Quaker — who 
writes us from Ohio, relating how she 
made turkey pay for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. She says: 

“I will tell you how I got the money to 
pay my subscription. I raised twelve tar- 
keys last year, and sold them, and had 
enough to take the JOURNAL, and a good 
bit besides. I could not do without it; and 
you may consider me a life subscriber. I 
read everything in it.” 

That young lady will make a good help- 
meet fora worthy young man. 


In tHe “Dore” Bustness. 
When we proposed to fill city orders for 
country friends, we did not expect eo roon 
to be called on to visit the dog market. 
We have sent new milch“ goats” by ship 
and by rail for those needing milk for very 
young babes, where the supply of the natu- 
ral article was short at home; and we 
rejoice to learn, with the beet results, 
babes and goats are doing as well as could 
be expected. We have also sent Shang- 
hais, Dorkinga, Polanders, Black Span- 
ish fowl, Seabrights, and bantams, rab- 
bits, guinea pigs—and other pigs - tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, doves, and the like by 
express to the rural districts; while there 
is no end to the orders we receive for guns. 
sewing machines, melodeons, pianos, 
books, seeds, clothes washere, wringers, 
and other houschold objects. Indeed, we 
have bought and shipped a thousand barrels 
of apples to European markets by a single 
steamer. Being on the spot, we can take 
advantage of circumstances, and buy at 
wholesale rates, and give our friends the 
benefit of our knowledge and experienca 
But we do nothing on the credit system. 
Cash with the order ia the rule; and when 
we C. O. D. we must have funds enough to 
cover expenses should goods be returned 
or damaged. Here is a copy of a letter of 
inquiry, which explains itself: 


PETROLEUM CENTER. Dear Sir;—As I 
have seen it stated in my JOURNAL that 
anything, except whisky and tobacco, can 
be ordered through you, I have taken the 
liberty of writing to learn whether you 
can ship mea black-and-tan pup. I could, 
of course, send to the dog-fanclers, but 
am afraid that might be the last I would 
hear of dog or money. I have ordered 
books twice throngh you, and of course J 
would feel perfectly secure in sending the 
money to you, as I am a constant reader of 
your JOURNAL, and know that the house is 
O. K.” I want a black-and-tan dog, four 
to six months old, full blooded, one that 
when fully matured will weigh about five 
or six pounds; and I am per wey willing 
to trust your qucgment fur picking out a 
neat and intelligent animal [must have a 

head, of course], so I will give you 
no further instruction; I will simply say I 
want lightness and activity. Please let me 
know what you can afford to place a dog of 
the above description at the express office 
for, and I will send the amount. Truly 
yours, etc. 

For the information of others, as well as 
our correspondent, we may state that prices 
range from $5 to $50; depending on age, 
sex, size, quality, and culture. The small- 
est dog may bring the highest price. Bat 
fancy specimens are not generally for sale. 
They are taken up and nursed by very fine 
ladies, as eubstitutes for live babies. 
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GARDEN SEEDS AND FLOW- 
ER SEEDS. In our February and March 
numbers we gave a liat, with prices, post- 


prepaid, by return of the firat post. If for 
spring planting, they should be ordered at 
once. 


Mr. W. W. Wi1co0x, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has patented an invention 
which he calls the Galvanized Iron Trellig, 
intended for flower and vegetable gardens. 
The utility of this novelty is set forth in a 
circnlar, which the manufacturer will send 
on receipt of stamp. 


A Strona Worp.—An of- 
fice-boy in an establishment down town” 
was much annoyed by the men in the office 
on account of their carcleeeness in spilling 
water on the floor about the wash-stand. 
Accordingly he wrote an order to the effect 
that such carelessness can be endured no 
longer, etc., signed it in the name of the 
proprietor, and placed it in a conspicuous 
place. Then by way of emphasis he added, 
“This order is to be strictly prohibited.” 


A LITTLE girl possessed with 
the idea that Santa Claus” really came 
down the chimney, to bring his gifts, said 
to her mother that she hoped he would 
bring her a doll. Her mother told her that 
she must aek Santa Claus“ for a doll, if 
she wished for one. The little girl immedi- 
ately went to the fireplace and called out, 
“ Santa Claus, I want you should bring me 
a doll.“ Her grandmother was in the room 
below, and hearing what the child said, 
answered, Yes, I'll bring you a doll.” The 
little girl was not prepared for this, and 
being very much startled, immediately left 
for another part of the room, probably 
thinking that although she did not object 
to Santa Claus“ bringing her a doll, she 
would rather he would not say anything 
about it. 

LrrrgE five-year-old Mand 
was seated on the floor by her mother, 
trying to sew. Suddenly looking up she 
said. Mamma, I was thinking that God 
must be getting quite along in years. 


Hearta Reror|m IN Vir- 
GINIA. AN OLD APPLE TREE. FLour 
FOR SHIPPING.—Commiesioners chosen by 
an organized society have selected, throngh 
their agents, a place called EVERGREEN 
HovsgE, five miles from Harper's Ferry, as 
the best adapted to their wants for a colony 
of Health Reſormers. They have a farm 
of 230 acres on which to commence opera- 
tions. It is said that the natural advarita- 
ges of this region can not be surpassed in 
America ; soil, climate, water, and scenery 
are all that can be desired. A correepon- 
dent writes us at length on the subject, 
from which we copy several extracts, viz.: 

Near ns is the original London pippin 
apple-tree, now known to be 80 years old, 
and it has borne from 45 to W bushels 
ever since it can be remembered. The ap- 
ples are of the largest size, and of the best 
quality, quite as large as a Greening; 
none who eat of thera dare call them less 
than first-rate. : 

The tree is about 45 feet high, and was 
wide across the top, until two years ago, 
when it was partially broken down, but is 
yet full of life. The oldest inhabitants can 
not remember when the apple crop failed. 
It is about 650 feet above tide water. As to 
the scenery here, Thomas Jefferson once 
said it was well worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic to see. This piedmont section 
je renowned for prodacing the best qaty 
of wheat, to manufacture fiour for shipping 
across the equator, on long voyages. 

„Having been in the nursery and seed 
business bere for twenty years, I challen 
any one to find a better spot for grain, fruit, 
and vegetable growing. Persons wiehing 
further information can inclose a stamp, 
and address OLIVER TAYLOR, Lincoln, 
Loudon County, Virginia.” 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the raleof $1 aline.] 
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Tur HVYCEIAN Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for onr cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


THE Movement - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. City. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De LA VERGNE, M. D., 


825 ADELPH! STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hyeienic Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. ¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y, tr 
Tur KIrraTinny, introduced 
by the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very BEST BLACKBERRY yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and 
amatenrs genuine plants in large or small 
quantitics at low rates. 

We have also the WILson Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the Brest Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 
WLIAMS. Montclair, N. J. . 

See JouRNAL for October, 1867. 


(For five new subscribers to the PHRENO- | 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 cach, we will send | 


one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 
paid by mail. Address this office. 

N. B.- This offer relates strictly to NEW 
eubscribers. Feb. at. 


Instrruts of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. ate 


Works on MAN. For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8, R, 
WELLS, Publisher, No, 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


JENKINS’ Vest-Pocker Lex- 
icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; ineluding the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures, 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, %5 cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tt 


To Pureno.oeists, LEcrur- 
ERs, AND OTHERS. A Complete Set of 
Phrenological and Physiological Plates for 
sale, by one who is obliged to give up the 
business. It is altogether the most com- 
picte apparatus of the kind in the country. 
See next page, and address | 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


=> 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
„ must reach the publishers by the 
lat of the month preceding date in which 
they are intended to a . Terma for ad- 
verlising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


ELECrRO VITAL. DR. JE- 
Rouk Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
Engiand: and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

The best yet devised in anv country 
for the treatment of disease." —Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. B. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1966, 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 


tr. 478 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN 
THE WorLD.—New Catal 
Send a atamp. 100,000 Old and New Books 
on hand. Immenee Prices paid for Old 
Books. LEGGATT BROTHERS, 

113 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tue CHURcH UNION. — 
“The Freest Organ of p bongnt in the 
World.” It aims to lead public opinion 
upon all subjects, and to r 
the sentiments of no party or sect. Edited 
by seven editors, from seven different de- 
nominations, whose names are not known 
even to each other. 

Terms, per year, $2 50. Terms to Agenta 
(for each subscriber), $1. 

The Cnuncn Union is the only pa 
that publishes Henry Ward Beecher's Ser- 
mons, which it does each week, publishing 
the morning or evening Sermon of the Sun- 
day preceding. Send for a specimen copy, 
inclosing 10 cente. 

Addrese, CHARLES ALBERTSON, Pub- 
lisher, 9 Beckman Street, New York City. 


PAcRAnD's Montuny—An American MaGazinE devoted 
to the Interests and adapted to the Tastes of the Young Men of the Country. 


Subscription Price: One Dollar a year, in advance; 


ngle Copies, Fifteen Cents. 


This magazine is designed to meet the demand for a first-class Young Men's Maga- 


zine; and without aiming to compete, in literary excellence, with any of the established 
n a character for intelligent. devotion to its purpose which 
fail to command the respect and co-operation of the class in whose Interest it labors. 


monthlies. it will mainta 
not 


can 


Each number will contain a brief biographical sketch—with portralt—of some eminent 
American, living or dead, together with original articles from some of our best writers 


and thinkers. 


The first number, commencing with April, will be issued about the 15th of March. 
The following is a partial list of its contents: 


1.—BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Biography (in portrait) of Henry Dwient STRATTON, founder of the International 

Chain of Business Colleges—Sketches of the Lives and Characters of the Four Wealthy 

Men of America: STEPHEN GIRARD, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, and 

ALEXANDER T. StewarntT—Commercial Anecdotes, and Reminiscences of Great Men. 
2.—CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


t CITY AND Country; A Plain Talk with Yonng Men,“ by Horace Greeley. —" Tax 
Lesson or THE Hor,” by J. L. Hunt, A.M.—" OUR NATIONAL LITERATURE,” by an 


3.—EDITORIALS AND PARAGRAPHS. 
Our Mission—Indecencies of Art—Responsibility of Journalsts—International Copy- 


eminent writer. 


right—Economy is Wealth—The Christening. and 
English“ English Composition—Inverted 


ned— The President's 


id It“ — Make Friende— 


ow it Ha 
ntencesa—He *' 


Words of Cheer—Answers to Correspondente, etc. 
4.—NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 
CLUB RATES. 


The following Club Rates will hold good until the ist of May, the subscription com- 


mencing with the first number: 


1. To each single subscriber who sends us $1, we will, in addition to the magazine for 


one year, send, post- 


id, the Counting-House edition of Mr. Greeley's book on Suc- 
cess in Business,“ advertised elsewhere; or 


2. To such eubscriber we will send, prepaid. one fifty-cent box of Williams & Pack- 
ard'a fine-pointed, donbdle-elastic steel pens—the best pen for business writing ever man- 


nfactured;: or 

3. We will send, prepaid 
Penmanship,” the most a i 
is a study in itself. 


4. To the person who will send us a club of twenty-five subscribers, accom 


five specimen pages of Williams & Packard's ‘‘ Gems of 
rtistic work on thie subject ever produced, each page of which 


nied by the 


sabecription price, we will (besides sending to each of the subscribers whichever of the 


above premiums is designated) send, prepa 
n 


chip, beautifully bonnd in fine cloth, and, 


id, Williams & Packard's Gems of Penman- 
all respects, the most beautiful book of the 


kind ever pnblished. The uniform price of this book is $5. 


liste, on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


$5 
We will send specimen copies of The Monthly after March 1, with blanks for club 


All communications should be addressed to 


TÍR 


£9 


987 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Tar New York Sun.—An Independent Daily Newspaper, 
giving All the News ina fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a busi- 
ness man can find time to read the whole. CHARLES A. Dana, Editor and Manager. 


Price: $6 a year; $1 50 for three months. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


Prepared with great care for country subscribers. 
Horticultural and Agricultural Department edited by 


Markets accurately given. 


Farmers’ Club fully reported. 


Axpnew 8. FCLLER. Great variety of interesting miecellaneoue reading, making it a 


first-rate 


GENERAL FAMILY 


NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1 a year; 20 copies to one address, $17; 50 copies to one address, $35. 


Subscribers to the WEEKLY Sun who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 
of the best agricultural and literary journals in the country—can do so on very advan- 
tagoous terms, The two papers will be sent for ove year to any ono remitting $3 25. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 


Same size and character as the Weekly. but furnishing twiee as much reading matter. 
and giving the News with greater freshness. Price: $28 year: 10 Opa to one addrees, 


$18; 20 copies to one address, $35; 50 copies to one sddress, 


Address: 


$80; ways in advance. 
THE SUN, New York City. 


nt or echo 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


e, No. 18. free.| Works PunvisHep By S. R. 


Weis, 389 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
Annuals of Phrenology, 4 years...... $0 60 
Phrenological Journal, a year....... 3 00 
Combe's Lectures on Phrenology.... 1 75 
Combe's Moral Philosophy........... 1 75 
Constitutlon of Man. By G. Combe. 1 75 
Defence of Phrenology. g 1 0 
Domestic Life, Thoughts on 25 


Education Compere Embracing 
Physiology, Self-Culture, and Mem- 5 


Education, founded on the Nature of 
Man. By Dr. Spurzheim........... 1 
Memory and Intellect...... Satins «anes 1 50 


Mental Science, Lectures on......... 18 
New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 
acter—As manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and 
eapecially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. th more than 1,000 Illustra- 
tione. In one large volume. In 


5 00 

Heavy calf, with marble edges. .... 8 00 
Turkey morocco, full gilt.......... 10 00 
Fhregology Proved. Illustrated 1 75 
Phre 5 


* 


ology and the Scriptures 
Phrenological Guide 
Phrenological Bust, (not mailable). . 1 
Self-Culture and Perfection 1 
Self-Instruction in Phrenology....... 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Alocholic Controver gg 
Physiology of Diges tion 
Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 
By expresa, not mailable........... 20 
Combe's Physiology.............. tas 1 
1 


E 


Family Gymnasium. Illustrated 
Family Dentist. Winstrated......... 
Food and Diet. Analysis ofevery kind 1 
Fruita and Farinacea.............0.. 
Natural Laws of Mann 


Sadssdds 88 


1 
1 50 
History........ $ 
Sober and Temperate Life........... 
Diseases of Throat and Lungs........ 
Accidents and Emergencies.......... 
Children. in Health and Disease...... 
Consumption, Prevention and Cure.. 
Cook Book—Hydropathic..... e 
5 Practice 4 Bc o TA 
amily Physician; ropathic...... 
He abet for the Feo S 
Midwifery, Diseases of 
Practice of Water-Cure.............. 
Philosophy of Water-Care............ 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia 4 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseas os 
Water- Cure Manual. e 1 
The Science of Human Life.......... 


4 
B 
5 
a 
E 
8 
E 
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co = 88 
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NEW HAND-BOOKS. 

Hand-Book, Home Improvement, How 

to Write, Talk, have, and do 

Business. 1 vol complete 2B 
Library of Meemerism and Psycholo- 

gy. Complete in 1 vol....... 8 4 
The Emphatic Diaglott; or, the New 

Testament in Greek and English. .. 4 bel 


The same, in fine binding...... 8 1 5 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Mouthful of Bread 2 00 
Fope s Essay on Man, with Notes and 
Juetrations. Tinted paper .. 10 
Asop's Fables. Illustrated... 1 00 


Oratory: Sacred and Secular: or, Ex- 
tempore opan . A capital work 1 50 
ure in 


Notes on Beauty and Vigor.......... 
Father Mathew, Portrait & Character 
Tem 
The 
The Good 


Footprints of Life—A Poem (in press) 1 25 

Srrcial. Lists.—We have, in addition to 
the above, all works on Phonography and 
Medical Works, invaluable to those who 
need them Lists sent by poet on receipt 
of stamps. 

For wholesale terms to agents please ad- 
dress 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Movemen ‘oneumption..... 30 
Aims and Aids for Young Women... 1 5 
Chemistry, Appliod to culture... 50 
Fruit Culture for the Million......... 1 00 
Human Rights. By Ju Hurlbut.. 1 50 
Homes for All. Gravel Walis........ 1 50 
Hopes and Helps for the. Young...... 1 50 
Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor..... 1% 
Life in the West. By N. C. K. 2 00 
Saving and Sasna: EEEE wee 1 50 
Three Hours’ School a Day........... 1 50 
Right Wordin Right Place........... % 
Ways of Life, Right and Wrong Way 1 00 
Weaver's Works. Complete, 1 vol... 3 re 

12 

25 

25 

25 
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„PRC IC SPI RTT, -A Mas- 


‘AZINE FOR THE MILLION.—The Publisher 
of this new and distinctively American 
monthly ne can not refrain, with the 
succeesful close of its Second Volume, from 
expressing his thanks for the patronage 
which has sustained it during the perilous 
first year, and secured for it an unquestion- 
able permanence. 

Inspired by this result, and enabled now 
clearly to see his way to more elgnal auc- 
cess, he has made arrangements for the im- 
provement of the Magazine in all its de- 

rtmente, and can confidently promise for 

t hereafter a degree of merit equal at least 
to that of any cotemporary. 

With the commencement of the Tarp 
VOLUME, ** PUBLIO SPIRIT” will be so 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 

as to place it in the front rank of elegant pe- 
rlodical literature. Its rango of topics will 
de increased, while it will demand for their 
treatment a higher grade of ability. The 
best attainable talent will be employed, 
irrespective of the reputation of the writers. 
Indeed, its sympathies will always be giv- 
en to developing genius, and aid gladly 
poeta in securing for it deserved recog- 
nition. 

Ag indicated by its name, the character 
of *“Pusiic SPIRIT” will be thoroughly 
American, but in the highest and most lib- 
eral sense. Its specific aim will be to fill a 
place between the best ne were per litera- 
ture and the ponderous matter of more pre- 
tentions magazines. While paying due 
court tothe Muses, and by no means dis- 
daining the fascinations of Fiction, it will 
give mnch attention to those practical top- 
cs which closely concern our material wel- 
fare and the comfort of our daily lives. By 
studying brevity in treatment, it will se- 
cure increased variety in subject; and thus 
gratify diverse tastes while adding to the 
stock of useful knowledge. 

LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS 

will receive special attention, but not at 
the expense of other subjects. New books 
of apparent merit will be carcfally read; 
and short criticisms given of those only 
which deserve mention. Elaborate re- 
vicws, except for the elucidation of some 
important subject, wili not be allowed to 
dispjace more entertaining matter. The 
same policy will control our criticisms on 


While “ PusLro SPRIT” will not tolerate 
the intrusion of partisan polities, yet it 
can not be indifferent to great events, or 
ignore the vital questions on which depend 
the improvement of Socicty and the stabil- 
ity of our Government. nstruction 

nance, Suffrage, and similar subjects will 
occasionally be treated in brief, well-writ- 
ten and reflective articles, In short. PuB- 
LIC SPIRIT” is to be 

A MAGAZINE OF THE AGE 
thoroughly alive, free from all demoralizing 
influence, and aiming to improve an 
amuse the people. 

Notwithstanding its excellent and ex- 

ressive features, the Publisher is resolved 

“ Pusiic Srmrr“ shall be the 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE OF THE DAY. 

Believing in the breadth of the field he 
has undertaken to occupy, he has deter- 
mined worthily to fill it by achieving 
AN UNPARALLELED CIRCULATION. 

The more easily to accomplish this re- 
sult, the pa of the Magazine, thus en- 
larged and in every way improved, will be 
ONLY 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per number, or $3 per annum. 
The advantages of this Mayazine as an 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
must be apparent from its character. The 
prices have been arranged ona scale of lib- 
erality, and are as follows: 


ONE MONTH. YEAR. 
Far Line esen 228 00 Hee Pineng 50 rd 
Page. alf- 
Page. . 2 00 5 250 
TERMS: 


YxaRLY Susscrrprion—Threo Dollars. 
Single Numbers —Twenty-flve Cents. 

CLUB Rarzs.—Two Copies for Five Dol- 
lars; Three Coples for Seven Dollars; Five 
Copies for Ten Dollars; and each addition- 
al Copy, Two Dollars, Fur every Clab of 
Twenty Subscribers, an Extra Copy will 
be furnished Gratis. SPECIMEN NUMBERS 
rie any Address, on receipt of Twenty 


nts. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
are Agents ſor PUBLIO SPIRIT,” and will 
supply it thro all newedeslers; or it 
can be ordered direct from the Publisher,. 
LE GRAND BENEDICT, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 
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ORATORY— SACRED AND SECULAR; 


On, THE ExTEMPoRANEOUS SPEAKER. Includin 
for conducting Public Meetings according to the best Pariiamen 


Prrtenerr, with an Introduction by 
succinct E 
the Expression of Thou 
position and gesture. 


a Chairman’s Guide 
forms. By Wx. 
on. JOHN A. Binenax, M.C. A clear and 


ition of the Rules and Methods of Practice by which Readiness in 
t, and an acceptabie style, may be acquired, both in com- 
veled beards. One 


handsome 12mo volume of 290 pages, 


tinted paper, post-paid, $1 50. 8. R. Wells, publisher. 889 Broadway, New York. 


This book aspires to a place which has 
hitherto been vacant in the world of let- 
ters. Many works descrike the external 
qualities of an oration, and a few treat of 
its substance. Not more than one or two 
embrace both departments, and trace the 
process by which thonghts, that may be 
very vague at first, find expression in def- 
inite and powerfully spoken words. And 
even these are deficient in illustrative ex- 
amples and practical directions for the 
student, as well as diffuse and obscure. 
* ORATORY” covers the whole field, and 
shows in a plain and simple style how 
every hindrance in the way of successful 
speech may be removed. The following 
sketch will give a fuller idea of the pur- 
pose of the book. 

The different kinds of oratory—eome six 


‘in all—from the fully written to the utterly 


unpremeditated, are considered, and the 
preference piven to that in which the mat- 
ter is carefully pre-arranged and the words 
e&temporized. This preference is power- 
fally enforced by Hon. Joux A. BINGHAM, 
who shows, in an able Introductory letter, 
that extemporaneoue speaking is the most 
natural and therefore the highest of all 
modes. 

Several chapters are devoted to general 
preparation, a subject of great importance: 
for while men undergo long courses of 
training for trades and professions, ora- 
tory is often thonght to be accessible with- 
out previous culture. The mental quali- 
ties necessary for efficient epeech are apeci- 
fied at length, and full directions given for 
increasing their efficiency and acquiring 
the knowledge necessary to form a solid 
basis for eloquence. In this section a mass 
of valuable information and suggestion is 


accumulated which could not easily be 
found elsewhere, and the whole enlivened 
by frequent anecdotes of epeakers remark- 
able for their possession of the qualities 
referred to, or for their lack of them. 

Parts Second and Third treat of the 
preparation and delivery of particular dis- 
courses. The divers embarrasements and 
exigencies that may arise in the course of 
speech are discussed with a clearness of 
insight which implies that the author must 
have met them in his own experience. 
Chapter fourth, which describes the sev- 
eral stages of a discourse, can not be read 
by the practiced speaker without arousing 
feelings like those of an old soldier when 
he listens to a well-told tale of a sharp 
battle. Hints are given forall departments 
of address from preaching to stump ora- 
tory, and scarcely any one whose manner 
of speech is not unalterably fixed, can full 
to find something that may be of advan- 
tage to him. 

Part Fourth is, perhaps, generally, the 
most interesting of the boek. Short 
sketches of the more characteristic achieve- 
ments of celebrated speakers are given, 
with particular acconnts of their modes of 
preparation. Many of the latter are re- 
ceived directly from the speakers them- 
selves, and their testimony is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of unwritten cloquence, 


The Chairman's Guide, or rules of order, 
adapted to the congucting of all kinds of 
public meetings, is condensed into an ap- 
pendix. Nothing of importance in parlia- 
mentary usage is omitted, and the whole 
thrown into a very concise and convenient 
form. This feature will be found of great 
value to those participating in literary so- 
cieties, debating clubs, or other assemblies. 


The book is written in a compact but graceful style, and from beginning to end is 
thoroughly readable. We confidently believe that the public will find it, in its special 
province, to be the best and most useful American treatise yet published. The external 
appearance of the volume is very fine. Its handsome binding, tinted paper, and clear type 
are in perfect correspondence with the permanent value of its contents. Agents wanted. 


ACTIVE AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in selling 

Mr. and Mrs. LIAN 's new and brilliant- 

ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

WHOUSEKERPING. High percentage and 

exclusive territory given. For circulars and 


encies apply to GOODWIN & BETTS 
Hartford, Ry Oct. Tt. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 
STOCK.—THE AMERICAN Stock JOURNAL 
AND Farmers’ AND StTocK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock . Each num- 
ber contains a eit large double-column 

illustrated with numerous engrav- 
gs. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL have established a Veterina 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 

or injuries of all kinds of stock, 

and to answer in print in connection with 
the question. how they should be treated 
foracure. These prescriptions are given 
és, and thus every subscriber to the 
“tr ares has pale dat bin cones a 
yeterinary Surgeon free rge. Every 
Farmer and Stock B er should sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 


until the 1st of Jan for 50 cents. 
Address N. P. YER & ; 
S.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


For the Family. ; 
Tae Meruopist: an eight- 
page weckly newspaper — Religious and 
iterary. 


This Journal is now in its eighth year of 
highly successful publication. It is edited 
by Rev. Scone Crooks, D.D., assisted 
by the following contributors: Rey. Abel 
Stevens, LL. D., Rev. John McClintock, 
D.D., LL.D., Prof. A. J. Schem. Fresh 
Sermons, by Eminent Pulpit Orators, 
among whom are the Revs. Newman Hall 
and Henry Ward Beecher, and Bishops of 
the Methodiet mf ha Charch. A New 
Story every week for the Children. 

Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents per Year, in advance; to 
all Ministers, for thelr own Subscription, 
Two Dollars. ee prepaid at the post- 
office avhere received, enty Cents per 
Year. Twenty Cente must be added by 
Canada Subscribers to prepay postage. 

| Any one sending Three Sabscribers and 
$7 50, will recolve a fourth copy free for 
one year. 

Subscriptions received at any time du- 
ring the year. 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions 

allowed to canvasscrs. a Copies 
eeut free. Address H. W. DOUGLAS, 
Publisher, 114 Nassau Street, New York. 


— — —— ce 


BoARDING IN New LORR.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 18 and 
15 Latont Street. Turklsh Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
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Tar EVLVENINGd MAII,.— 
A Sprightiy Record of Metropolitan Life. 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS, 
At 2 o'clock and 4 o'clock, 
EVERY AFTERNOON. 


AND 80LD BY NEWSBOYS AND 
NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
IN AND ABOUT THE 
CITY FOR 


TWO CENTS PER COPY. 


WHY PAY FOUR AND FIVE CENTS FOR an 
EVENING PAPER WIEN YOU CAN 
GET ONE CONTAINING AS 
MUCH MATTER FOR 


ONLY TWO CENTS? 


THE MAIL 


hasa great many SPECIAL SKETCHES of in- 
terest ng city characters and localities, 
written by some of the spiciest of metro- 
politan sketch writers, 


Tur Mat. will keep you better informed 
upon the current ART, Music, and 


ARY news of the werld than any other 
daily. It makes a specialty of these de- 
partments. 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
is one of the sprigbtliest and chattlest now 
writing to the New York press. 
FROM WASHINGTON 


we have daily dispatches and letters; two 
of the most enterprising and successful 
correepondents there belng engaged for 
Tue Man. 


For all these entertaining matters, the 


price 
ONLY TWO CENTS. 

Read the EIO Mar for one week 
and prove these things foryourself. See if 
it is not the sprightliest, liveliest, and fresh- 
est daily published in the city. 

C. H. SWEETSER, Editor and Proprie- 
tor. Publication Office, No. 229 Broadway. 


Katurina. Her Life and Mine: 
ma Poem. By J. G. Holland. Author of 
* Bitter Sweet. One vol., 12 mo., about 
900 pages. Price: $1 50; full gilt, $3 50. 
“Though popular before, through his 
numerous publications, Dr. Holland's last 
production has written his name indelibly 
on the hearts of humanity. His Karanma 
will be translated {nto other languages, 
and will become classical when he s 
have fone to the spirit-land. We shall at- 
tempt no description of the book, but sim- 
ply ask all to read it, to remember its les- 
sons, and be improved by them.“ 
Sent by mail, post-paid. Address 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL PusBLicaTIoNs— 
SCIENTIFIO WORKS. 


Painter and Gilder’s Companion... $ 1 8 
Book Binder's 0. . . 2 80 
Cabinetmaker's do. .. 180 
Dyer's do. 1 50 
Sur veyor's do. . . 1 50 
Horse Shoer's do. .. 18 
Brass and Iron Founder's do. . 2 50 
Builder’s do. .. 180 
Chandler's do. . . 12 80 
Cotton Spinner's do. . 200 
Miera 455 es l 5 
r Hanger's o. Sia 
Turner's do. .-, 50 
R.R. and Civil Engineer's do. .. 1850 
Tonma ns’ rare gy chemist . 28 
nning, ng, an er 
Dresetn PCC 12 50 
The Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scour- 
ing, etc. .......6 e 8 50 


on receipt of price. 8. 


Sent, t-paid 
R. WELLS, 2 Broad way. Now Tork. 
December, tf. 


Books sy Return Mati.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or r, ent “by return 
blishers’ ces. A 
worke on Phrenology, Phon phy, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mecbanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway. Now 
York. Agents wanted. 


Digitized by Google 
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THe Propre’s MAGAZINE, 
an Illustrated Miscellany of Instructive 
and Amusing Literature. 

Each number has Two Full-Page Illus- 
trations, one of which will be a beautifally 
colored CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH, alone worth 
more than the price of the number, besides 
numerous Wood Engravings. 

It is printed in clear, legible type, on 
extra thick paper. 64 large pages, price 
only 25 cents. 

For sale by all the principal Bookstores 
and News Depots throughout the country. 

Tux PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE has a circula- 
tion already more than donble that of any 
imported monthly; it is becoming rapidly 
popular, and its sale Increases with every 
new issue. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


It has many fine illustrations, and an 
admirable collection of reading matter. 
We cordially recommend this Magazine.— 
American Churchman, Chicago. 

We can not «peak too h ghly of this 
beautiful and instructive publication. 
Printed in the best style, with fine chromo 
plates and excellent wood engravings, to- 
gether with the best reading matter, and 
all for twenty-five cents a number, it cer- 


tainiy has every attraction, and deserves 
the largest success., — The Episcopallun. 
Philadelphia. 


The ProPLE's MAGAZINE is pre-eminently 
what its name indicates, and shonld find a 
place in every house.—Zvening Mail. 

It is a very handsome ns well as a very 
entertaining publication, and deserves to 
have a large circulation in this country, 
not only for the excellence of its articles, 
but because of its many other fea- 
tures, one of which is its beautiful illus- 
trations, and another its cheapness.— Press, 
Providence. 

This Magazine is beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, and is cleverly and copi- 
ously illustrated.— Baltimore Gazette. 

. The character of the work will recom- 
mend itself to any person who will take 
the pama to examine it.—Journal, Indian- 
apolis. 

Subscriptions for the year, $3. Two 
copies, $5 50; three copies, $8; five 
copies, $12 50; ten copies, $25, and an 
extra copy free. 

Liberal inducements offered to Canvas- 
sers and Agents. Send for a circular. 
Sample numbers sent by mail prepaid for 
25 cents. Send remittances direct to 

POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 


%% The PEOPLE's MAGAZINE and PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL one year for 86. it 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
PaTENT Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Mannfacturers, encouraging 
the genins of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the houschold; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers; 
Mechanical Movements," and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United, States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsonie half-yearly volame. 
The columnae of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechantcal subjects. 

Terms of snbscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year. $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, 81 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei atents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
ant Information fur Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address ; 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
aof the American Artisan, 
Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Lire IN THE West; or, Stories of the Mississippi 
ork 


Valley. B 
Tribune an 


SAMUEL 


N. C. Meeker, Agricultural Editor of the New 
Reporter of Farmers’ Club. One large 12mo volume, 
on ee ie ak pp. 360, beveled boards. 


Price $2. Published by 


ELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Sent post-paid. 


‘WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


Mr. MEEKER bas successfully caught | 
the peculiar features of the scene. His 
stories present a vivid illustration of the 
life which he has largely shared in his per- 
sonal experience. They are founded on 
events of actual occurrence, and have re- 
ceived but little embellishment from the 
fancy of the author. Of course, he has not 
neglected the comic aspects of the situa- 
tion, but they are made to alternate with 
frequent passages of simple pathos. The 
style of the book is happily adapted to its 
prevailing themes. The short, crisp sen: 
tences in which the author delights have a 
breezy fragrance, like a fresh prairie wind.“ 
V. Y. Tribune. 


They are plain, practical transcripts of 
personal experience, and offer tbe best 
means, except direct contact, for learning 
the spirit, tone, and characteristics of 
Western rural society. The volume con- 
tains also a brief description of the Missis- 
eippi valley, particularly the soil, climate, 
products, and other items of importance 
to emigrants and business men.“ — Home 
Journal. 


“If you are going Weat, or want to go 
West, or have friends that talk of going 
West, if they can sell ont, this is the book 
for you. —N. F. World. 


“The stories are exceedingly miscela- 
neous in character, some amusing, and 
others plaintive and pathetic. They reveal 
n state of society which most Northern and 
Eastern people of the present generation 
know very little abont. Read Lirs IN 
THE WEST.“ Libera Christian. 


A service of years as Ilinois corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, a long 
residence in the West, and frequent jour- 
neys throughout its whole extent, have 
given the author peculiar advantages for 
producing the entertaining and instructive 
volume before us. Sunday Soo Times. 


“ Has a certain hearty Western flavor 
about it that will prove attractive to the 
reader." —Springfieid Republican. 


Full of facts, philosophy, history, and 
personal experience." — Ohio Farmer. 


“ Good stories of their kind; healthy 
and moral in tone.“ V. Y. Tadlet. 


“ Not only a fascinating work, but one, 
likewise, from which much may be learn- 
ed. Religious Herald. 


* This collection of stories —LIrx IN THE 
West—is one of the very best records of 
the great West. and perfectly original. It 
has all Walt. Whitman's merits, with none 
of his faults. il. Post. 


* Aside from the interest attached to the 
narrative, the book contains much valuable 
information concerning the States which 
border on the great river, including land 
offlces. Nil. Evening Telegraph. 

“ He is in full sympathy with the people 
of the grent West; and in a sertes of short 
stories presents Western life, habits, and 
manners in a true and attractive ſorm.“— 
Phil. Inquirer. 


We predict for it a large sale in the 
West; and it will no doubt become popu- 
ler with the young folks of all agricultural 
distrlicts.“ V. F. Evening Mail. 


As a picture of society and social af- 
fairs in the West, it is more correct than 
flattering, though it is, on the whole, 
favorable in its conclusions.”— Christian 
Advocate. 


“ Some of the stories are founded on in- 
cidents in the late war, and show lu a good 
light the epirit of the Western boys.”— 
Rural New Yorker. 


Any number of similar testimonials could 
be added. The book is indispensable to 
those who would obtain the greatest 
amount of valuable information and rich- 
est entertainment at the emalleet cost 
of time and money. What commercial 
reports are to the merchant, this work 
is, or should be, to the family. It is a 
panoramic view of Western life, painted, 
or printed, by one who has Hved there. 
Agents wanted. 


Ture New York Sun.—An Independent Daily Newspaper, 
giving All the News ina fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a busi- 


ness man can find time to read the whole. 
Price: $6 a year; $1 50 for three months. 


Cranes A. Daxa, Editor and Manager. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 
Prepared with great care for country subscribers. Farmers’ Club fully reported. 


Markets accurately given. 


Horticultural and Agricultural Department edited by 


ANDREW S. Futter. Great variety of interesting miscellaneous reading. making it a 


first-rate 


GENERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1 a year; 20 copies to one address, $17 ; 50 copies to one addrese, $35. 
Subscribers to the WEEKLY Sun who wish also to receive the Rural Neio Yorker—one 


of the best agricultural and litera 
tageous terms. The two papers wi 


journals in the country—can do so on very adran- 
be sent for one year to any one remitting $3 25. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 


Same size and character as the Weekly, but furnishing twice as much reading matter, 


and giving the News with greater freshness. Price: $2 a year; 
$18; 20 copies to one address, $35; 50 copies to one address, 


Apr. St. Address : 


Katurina. Her Life and Mine: 
ina Poem. By J. G. Holland, Author of 
Bitter Sweet.“ One vol., 12mo., ahont 
300 pages. Price: $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 
“Though popniar before, through his 

numerous publications. Dr. Holland's last 

production has written bis name indelibly 
on the hearts of humanity. His Katurina 


— — — — ee 


10 ies to ong address, 
80: always in advance. 


THE SUN, New York City. 


will be translated into other languages, 
and will become classical when he shal! 
have gone to the gpirit-land. We shall at- 
tempt no description of the book, but sim-. 
ply ask all to read it, to remember its les- 
sons, and be improved by them.” 

Sent by mail, post-paid. Address 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Tur EVENING MAI, — 
A &prightly Record of Metropolitan Life. 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS, 
At 2 o'clock and 4 o'clock, 
EVERY AFTERNOON. 


AND SOLD BY NEWSBOYS AND 
NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
IN AND ABOUT THE 
CITY FOR 


TWO CENTS PER COPY. 


WHY PAY FOUR AND FIVE CENTS FOR AN 
EVENING PAPER WEEN YOU CAN 
GET ONE CONTAINING AS 

‘ MUCH MATTER FOR 


ONLY TWO CENTS? 


THE MAIL 


has a great many SPECIAL SKETCHES of in- 
teresting city characters and localities, 
written by some of the spiciest of metro- 
politan sketch writers. 


Tae Man. will keep yon better informed 
upon the current Arr, Music, and LITER- 
ARY news of the world than any other 
daily. It makes a specialty of these de- 
partments. 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
is one of the eprightlieset and chattiest now 
writing to the New York press. 
FROM WASHINGTON 


we have daily dispatches and letters; two 
of the most enterprising and su 

corr dents there being engaged for 
Tur Mar. 


For ait these entertaining matters, the 


price is 
ONLY TWO CENTS. 

Read the Eventxe Mart for one week 
and prove these things for yourself. See if 
in is not the sprightliest, Hveliest, and freek- 
est daily published.in the city. 


C. H. SWEETSER, Editor and Proprio- 
tor. Publication Office, No. 229 Broadway. 


New Music. 
THE GRANDE DUCHESSE or 


GEROLSTEIN. All the principal melodies 
of thts popular opera, among which are— 


THE SWORD or MY Faruk acre. 
For Violin, 16cts. 

Sar TO H rr... ... . MOCKS. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SONG OF THE LETTERS............. -GOED 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SABRE GALOP 2... ces cect . . cts. 


For Violin, cts. 


Granne Ducersse WALTZES........ cta. 
For Violin, 15cts. 


Peatuer BALL GAL) Se 


ts. 
Reichardt’s new Song, The Hauntin 
Thought. “I Love bat Thee,” n beautiful 
song of moderate difticuity, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of Thou ari so near, and 
yet so far.” Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 


Advice to Persons abont to Marry, Sets. 
—For violin, 15cts. Cuckoo's Notcs, a 
r of On E 
would I were a bird,” S0ets.—For violin, 
15cts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, Sicts.—For violin, Bets. 
Come Sing to Me Again — I've heard 
sweet music stealing”—Scts.—For violin. 
15cts. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
S5cts.— For violin. 15cte. Fellow that 
Looks Like Me, Scta.— For violin, 15028. 
Juliana Phehiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
—For violin, 15cts. Jersey Lovers, et & 
—For violin, 15cts. 

Pianos and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Nu- 
sic Bound. Musical Instruments and In- 
strnction Books. Strings and Booke sent 
free to any addrese in the U. S. on receips 
of the marked price. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 


11% Broadway, New York, second door 
above Twenty-fith Street. 


Goop Booxs BT MAn.— 
Any book, ms e, OF newspaper, no Mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, from 
8. R. WELLS, 289 Broadway, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Just Recerveo Two FuLL 
Canson or THB 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 

$4,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 

12.00 Half Cheats by ship George Shotten. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
woices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor, 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
deen made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great Amenitcan Tsa ComPany), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
accouat entirely the profits of the Chlaese factors. 


First. Tho American House in China or Japan makes 
terge profite om their sales or shipmentse—and some 
af the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
Chima. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 39 to 50 per 
cent in many cases. 

Fuurth. On its arrival kere it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser selis it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,080 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit ef about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
enie Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent, 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer selis it te the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 8 per cent. 

Bighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
emali dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profite 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a smali commission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clabs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parte of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
boaght them at our W:.rehouse ia this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aciah. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a clab, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars, Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, ae seen in the olub-order published below, 
an when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
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we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confnsion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to eave the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company seli them in New York, as tho list of prices 
will show. 


— 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oo owe (Black), 70c., 80c., e., best, $1 per Ib. 
ee and Biack), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, 81 per 


oe Breaxrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, 81 10, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

ImPeRLAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 95 per 

Youne Hyrson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. 

Umcororep Jaran, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 B per Ib. 

GUNTOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Grouxp Corres, 20c., We., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large, quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 80 c. per 
1b., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesry STRERT. 
Post-Office Box 5,648, New York City. 


TuE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, III., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D. D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, Henry C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists, 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July W, 196%. 
Great Auxnicaxn TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your Advocate“ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I remain, vere respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, MICE., July 6, 1867. 
Great AMERICAN TEs CowPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents: This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 


It may be proper here to state that the tea recelved 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrone are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
I have sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptnese with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Broxewicn, Mo., March 20, 1867. 
To raz GREAT American TEA ComPaxkr, 
81 and 33 Veeey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to % cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yoars truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are dogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. ° 


TAKE NOTICE.—Ciubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great American Tea Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,648, New York City. 
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PHYSICO-MENTAL EDUCATION. 

TE above cut is an accurate representation 
of the Lexington House, at Lexington, Mass., 
in which Dr. Dio Lewis established his well- 
known school. The building was burned on 
the 7th of September, 1867. As this institution 
is the only young ladies’ seminary in the 
country in which a determined and successful 
attempt has ever been made to combine a 
thorough scientific physical training with a 
broad and complete intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, a few words relating to its history may 
prove interesting to our readers. 

Dr. Lewis’ labors on behalf of physical edu- 
cation are so well known to the American 
public that nothing more than a mere outline, 
necessary to the completeness of this sketch, 
will be given, Educated to the medical pro- 
fession, and engared during several years in 
its practice, Dr. Lewis was deeply impressed 
with the uselessness of pill peddling. and with 
the great value of preventive measures. 
Finally, abandoning the practice of his profes- 
sion, he gave himself during several years to 
the development of a new system of gymnas- 
tics, adapted equally to both sexes, to the old 
and young, and to the strong and weak, 
When satisfied that his system had been suf- 
ficiently matured to justify the training of 
teachers in the new school, he removed from 
the West to Boston, Mass., to establish the 
NORMAL INSTITUTE FoR PaysicaL EDUCA- 
TION. From this institution 270 ladies and 
gentlemen have graduated, and gone out East, 
West, North, and South, to act as guides in 
bodily training. 

After several years had been given to the 
training of teachers in the new school of gym- 
nastics, Dr. Lewis determined to illustrate its 
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possibilities in combining physical and intel- | 


lectual culture in a young ladies’ seminary. 
Seeking in New England suitable buildings, 


— 
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he found them in the Lexington House. Lex- 
ington is about ten miles from Boston, and 
more than two hundred feet above the sea. 
Free from the fogs so common and unfriendly 
on the New England coast, and remarkably 
quiet and orderly, even among New England 
Villages, its selection was found a most happy 
one. The buildings were fitted up at large 
expense, and the school began in tlie autumn 
of 1864. A large corps of experienced teachers 
(including Theodore D. Weld, ſormerly prin- 
cipal of the institution at Eagleswood, N. J.) 
was engaged. During the first year the pupils 
numbered 30; during the second year, about 
100; and during the third year, 144. 

These pupils came from far and near; from 
California, from Central America, from Mis- 
souri, Iowa; in brief, more or less, from every 
part of our country. 

Girls of naturally delicate constitutions were 
sent to the Institution, and almost without ex- 
ception they became healthy and strong. Be- 
ginning very cautionsly with the practice of 
the mildest forma of muscular movement a 
few minutes each day, they soon were able to 
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S AT LEXINGTON, MASS. 


practice two or three hours a day in vigorous : 


gymnastic exercises, Many young ladies came 
with the condition that they were not to go 
up-stairs, for they were not able to ascend a 
flight of stairs. Almost without exception, 
within a few months, these most delicate girls 
found themselves able to practice the more ac- 
tive gymnastic exercises for more than two 
hours a day, and on occasions walked ten or 
fifteen miles. Careful measurements of the 
size of the chest under the arms, of the waist, 
shoulders, and arms, were made when the 
pupils entered the school. It was found that 
the average gain in a single year's training 
was, about the chest, two inches and a half, 
and much in the same proportion about the 
waist, arms, and shoulders: while all learned 


to walk with a grace and dignity quite re- 
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markable. It perhaps should 
be remarked that the progress 
of tke pupils in all the intellect- 
ual departments of the school, 
which were as broad and com- 
plete as in any institution in 
America, was singularly rapid. 

The loss sustained by Dr. 
Lewis in the destruction of this 
building was very large. A 
hundred thousand dollars are 
required to rebuild and furnish 
it. Ashe has found it impos- 
sible to raise the necessary 
funds, he-will at the close of 
this year— during which the 
school has been carried on in a 
small way in another building 
near the site of that which was 
burned—he will be obliged to 
abandon the school project, and 
engage again in training teach- 
ers in the new gymnastics, and 
lecturing before the lyceums 
on the subject of physical cul- 
ture. 

Fortunately for the country, the graduates 
ofthe Normal Institute for Physical Education 
are carrying on the work in various parts of 
the country. Mrs. Plumb, in New York; Mr. 
Ellinwood, in Brooklyn; several teachers in 
Philadelphia, and others elsewhere, are push- 
ing bravely forward this most promising 
movement toward the combination of intel- 
lectual and physical culture. 

— — © ͤ—k 


SALLUST’S HOME IN POMPEII. 


BEHOLD in Pompeii, at Sallust's home, 
The relics of an orgie in a tomb! 
The bosom of a dancing girl is prest 
Against the bony framer of a jest; 
The unbaked hread is in the oven left, 
And by the fruit the knife with which ‘twas eleR. 
The supper-table charred, the wine-jars dry, 
And those who came to dance remained to die. 
It hurts our buge ambition to survey 
The folly death overcomes us at, the play! 
Earth's humble ones, the men whom circumstance 
Hath favored, all are targets for death's lance, 
All low alike at last; and none can tell 
If this dust was a king, that heap a belle; 
What alchemist can take this time-charred Bone 
And say: This served; this sat upon a throne; 
This bony cheek blushed beauty's bygone bloom; 
Once this head's wit rang round the rustic room.” 
Ah, yes! the skull, still eloquent in death— 
For thought still rules beyond the bounds of breath— 
Bequeaths an index to th' immortal mind, 
Of those who lived to bless or curse mankind. 

J. R. RAMSAY. 
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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To noue man seems iguoble, but to man.— Yeang. 


GEORGE HALL, 


FIRST MAYOR OF BROOKLYN. 


— 


Tur recent death of this gentleman 
has left a vacancy in Brooklyn circles 
which few men can fill. Having long 
maintained a high and honorable political 
standing, and also having won the respect 
of all classes for his zeal and candor in 
promoting temperance and other reforma- 
tory measures, he merits a special con- 
sideration at our hands. i 

As long ago as 1835 he submitted his 
head to a public examination, and from 
being an obdurate skeptic became con- 
verted to an admiring believer and a 
warm friend of the science of Phrenology. 

In form, Mr. Hall was rather short and 
broad, yet well proportioned; he had 


/ Seka 
À much power of constitution, toughness, 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE HALL, FIRST MAYOR OF BROOKLYN. 


and endurance. His motions were | organism, and indicated both power and À 
sprightly and elastic, in keeping with his | quickness, force and elasticity. i 
— 88 
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His three most prominent character- 
isties resulted from predominant phreno- 
logical conditions — Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, indomitable energy arising 
from large Firmness and Combativeness, 
and aspiring ambition. In very few 
heads have we found Benevolence as 
largely indicated as it was in his, and 
this constituted his predominant life 
motive. He lived and wielded the 
official power from time to time intrusted 
to him mainly to do good; selfish ends 
were no part of his consideration. Even 
his selfish faculties were under the con- 
trol of philanthropy. He was ambitious, 
but not for mere notoriety; his zeal was 
very great, and sought to ameliorate the 
condition of others, to improve society 
rather than promote any selfish aim. 
Combativeness drove forward some good 
cause instead of struggling to obtain 
merely mercenary objects. Perseverance 
supplemented and stimulated by large 
Firmness was also a strongly marked 
characteristic. In whatever enterprise 
he embarked he was earnest and ener- 
getic. His talents for managing busi- 
ness, conducting any building or 
mechanical operation, were superior. 
He had very little Secretiveness, and 
was therefore not cunning or compromis- 
ing, but plain-spoken and frank almost 
to a fault. 

As a public man and as a private 
citizen, his integrity in and zeal for those 
measures which had in view the good of 
the community were unsurpassed. No 
man with political reputation can ex- 
hibit a more clear and unblemished 
record than that of George Hall. His 
Benevolence was his crowning character- 
istic. His heart was mellow toward the 
poor and the troubled, and his tears 
readily mingled with those of the afflicted. 
His courage made him a most marked 
man, as hundreds of rowdies and villains 
could attest, who in riots and rough 
crowds defied the ordinary officers of the 
law until the bold hand of George Hall 
was laid on them, and his mandatory 
voice bid them submit. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

George Hall was born in the city of New 
York, on the 21st September, 1795. In the 
following year, his father having purchased a 
farm in the neighborhood of Flatbush, removed 
with his family thither, and thence shortly 
after to Brooklyn, then an inconsiderable vil- 
lage. Educated at Erasmus Hall, a well-known 


and deservedly popular institution of learning, 
he received a good English education, which, 
based on his naturally active and healthy 
mental organization, contributed largely to 
the formation of the sterling man he ever 
proved himself to be. Early distinguished 
for the benevolence as well as energy of his 
disposition, he became the friend and counsel- 
or of his associates, the leader in, and the 
advocate of, every movement promotive of the 
good of man. And through a long life his con- 
sistent and upright course won for him the 
approval and affection of the virtuous and 
true. 

In 1832 Mr. Hall was elected trustee of the 
third ward of the then village of Brooklyn ; in 
1833 he was unanimously elected President of 
the village; and in 1884, when the village 
became a city, he was chosen first Mayor. 

All who have known him will bear willing 
testimony to the industry, faithfulness, dis- 
cretion, and fearlessness with which he devoted 
himself to the duties of his office. His indc- 
fatigable efforts to execute the laws—his still 
more praiseworthy acts of benevolence and 
charity to the objects of wretchedness with 
whom his station brought him in contact, all 
attest that the first Mayor of Brooklyn was 
no ordinary man. 

Early and uncompromising in his efforts for 
the suppression of intemperance, and allied as 
this evil has ever been with political power, it 
is not surprising that he met with opposition 
and incurred obloquy from the politicians of 
every stamp; and indisposed as he always 
was to countenance or even wink at corruption 
in high places, it could not be expected that 
he would receive support from those whose 
only object in seeking office is their own per- 
sonal aggrandizement. The despised fanatics, 
as temperance men were called in former years, 
grew in numbers and increased in influence; 
it became no longer safe to despise them, in 
entering upon a political canvass; and the 
Whig party, with a full knowledge of their 
views of Mr. Hall, in relation to the liquor 
traffic, again nominated him for the office of 
mayor, in the fall of 1854; and at the subse- 
quent election he was triumphantly elected as 
the first Mayor of the consolidated city. His 
administration was such as won golden opinions 
from all good men. 

Mr. Hall’s connection with the Temperance 
Reformation is so well known, we have felt 
it unnecessary to say much in relation there- 
to. He was a faithful advocate of our princi- 
ples, laboring that the blessings they bring 
might be felt and enjoyed by all, and by 
his example setting his seal to the faith that 
was in him, and leading others thereby to their 
embrace. He was the first to sign in Brooklyn 
the “Old Temperance Pledge,” and the first 
also to sign the Washingtonian pledge, although 
he had no personal failings on the score of 
intemperance. In 1845 he was elected G. W. 
P. of the Grand Division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance of the State of New York, and was 
appointed one of the representatives from 


that body to the National Division of North 
America. 

During the war Mr. Hall took a most active 
part in the raising of troops, sustaining the 
public credit, and in every possible way aiding 
the national cause. He wasa prominent officer 
of the Union League of Brooklyn, and in this, 
as in every other field of usefulness, his voice 
and personal efforts were enlisted. No man in 
Brooklyn was so widely known as George Hall. 
He had been a mechanic, and was generally 
known to that class in the community. He 
had been a fireman, and everybody knew him 
in that sphere. He was widely known in the 
Temperance movement, and nearly everybody 
in sympathy with that knew him personally. 

During his mayoralty, the cholera raged 
in Brooklyn. Forsaking every thought of in- 
dividual security, he went personally to care 
for the sick and the dying. He spent his time 
day and night among the cholera patients, and 
though he took the disease, his stern will and 
a good constitution enabled him to triumph 
over it. It being rumored in the city that he 
had died of cholera, a great crowd of people 
assembled around the City Hall, and not until 
he had shown himself before them were they 
wiling to go home satisfied that the public’s 
great favorite was still living. In consideration 
of his great heroism and personal sacrifice on 
behalf of the poor cholera patients, the citizens 
made voluntary contributions, and bought a 
handsome mansion, No. 87 Livingston Street, 
and presented it to Mayor Hall as a testimonial 
of their regard. Here he lived many years, 
and here he died, and here did the citizens 
pour forth on Sunday, April 19th, 1868, to do 
honor to his memory and take a last look at 
the honest face of George Hall. 

He had a tear for every poor man’s sorrow, 
a word of encouragement for every soul strug- 
gling with poverty and hardship, and a scathing 
reproof for all stalwart and brazen villainy. 
One of his chief qualities was his personal 
courage. While mayor, he not unfrequently 
rushed into a crowd of rufflans that defied 
policemen, and leveling one with his fist, and 
taking another by the collar, brought forth 
his prisoner in triumph. His frankness was 
proverbial. He had no concealments. No 
man doubted George Hall’s word, or believed 
that after he had spoken he had any sinister 
or concealed purposes. His generosity knew 
no bounds, and his benefactions were measured 
only by his means. We shall not soon “see 
his like again.” We enjoyed the pleasure of 
an intimate acquaintance with him for years, 
and feel assured that no man deserves more 
hearty encomiums, or will leave behind more 
personal friends than he. 

— —— 

INCONSISTENT MoraLity.—A distinguished 
divine remarked lately that, “Some men will 
not shave on Sunday, and yet they spend all 


the week in shaving their fellow-men; and 
many folks think it very wicked to black their 
boots on Sunday morning, yet they do not 
hesitate to black their neighbors reputation 
on week-days.” 
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BLESSINGS OF PEACE. 

How beautiful the spectacle presented by 
that land which is habitually at peace with all 
the world! Sce the thriving cities, towns, and 
villages in which the hum of business, the 
clanking of manufactures, and the familiar 
sights and sounds of successful industry every- 
where prevail! See the fields waving with the 
rich products of the soil—the garners teeming 
bountifully with food for man and beast—the 
harbors crowded with vessels, which bring 
their tributes of wealth and comfort from every 
land—the smiling homes and firesides— the 
farmer singing at his plow, and the mechanic 
at his work! See the pervading life and energy 
which infuses itself into every department of 
human effort—the arts and sciences flourish- 
ing—education more and more widely extend- 
ed—men running to and fro, and knowledge 
increased—the sphere of Christian activity 
enlarged—new churches built—missions and 
Sabbath-schools planted in destitute places— 
preachers and colporteurs sent forth to possess 
the land for Christ—the Gospel acquiring daily 
new trophies to its divine power, and truth 
achieving new victories over error. Souls 
which might have been hardened and de- 
stroyed by the influences of war, are, under 
the mid rein of peace, rendered susceptible 
10 the aroeais of the pulpit and press, and 
instead of sw inng the number of God's 
enemics, ge tc sugment the army of his fol- 
lowers, ‘i ny a prodigal returns to his Father’s 
house, area may à lost one is found. The 
cburel reycices . an increase of her strength, 
and were is “joy in heaven among the angels 
of God” over repenting sinners. The heavenly 
hope finds readier access to human hearts— 
souls are saved, and God is glorified. Nor is 
this all. The abounding life and exuberant 
sympathy of God’s people will not, in time of 
peace, be confined to the narrow limits of a 
country or a continent, but overflow all bound- 
aries, and baptize distant nations with the 
waters of life. As war impedes our efforts for 
the spread of the Gospel, so peace encourages 
them, and enables the Church to extend the 
circling ripples of her influence far and wide, 
until they embrace the globe itself. Peace 
places in our hands the means; peace affords 
opportunities for employing them to advan- 
tage; peace wafts the missionary across the 
seas; peace casts down the walls of prejudice, 
and secures a ready access to the homes and 
hearts of the heathen; peace sustains him 
there, and provides the bread of life for mil- 
lions of famishing souls, and with the Bibles 
which it prints, affords a practical and con- 
vincing commentary upon its truths; peace 
affords the sinews which God strengthens for 
the demolition of Satan’s kingdom; peace 
supplies, sustains, and co-operates with many 
of those forces which, under God, are to 
evangelize the world and inaugurate the reign 
of the Prince of Peace. 

We do not affirm that the universal preva- 
lence of peace would, of itself alone, secure all 
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these blessings. No. “The Word of God 
only, the grace of Christ only, the work of the 
spirit only,” are the hope of the nation, the 
church, and the world. Yet the very letter of 
that word, the character of that grace, and the 
known operations of that spirit assure us 
that if ever these blessings are to be looked 
for, it is in times of peace; the reign of peace 
will go far toward securing the reign of 
happiness and righteousness. 
JOSEPH A. COLLIER. 
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RECENT observations regarding the weight 
of the brain have led to some curious develop- 
ments. The general average of the Asiatic 
brain shows a diminution of more than two 
ounces when compared with the European. 
The general mean of African races is less than 
that of European races, although there are 
great differences, the Caffre rising high and the 
Bushman sinking low in the scale. The aver- 


age of the whole of the aboriginal American 
races reaches 44.73 ounces, which is 2.14 
ounces less than that of the European races. 
The Australian races show a brain weight of 
one-ninth less than that of the general average 
of Europeans. Dai Star. 


[Now will the Star condescend to enlighten 
the world on the temperament of the races, and 
show the quality of each. Quantity is one 
thing, quality quite another. American nerve 
and muscle must not be offset by European 
beer, beef, and adipose. Size and quailty are 
the measure of power.] 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
AOTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


[ConcLusION,] 

In dreaming, the spirit, never sleeping like 
the body, amuses itself by making a kaleido- 
scope of its organ of consciousness; and being 
able to view all the treasures of memory at 
once, instead of there being “ wild confusion 
worse confounded,” the various images are 
still viewed harmoniously arranged and linked 
together by virtue of the above-mentioned 
automatic law of control, and the spirit is thus 
enabled to recall at once all the treasures 
secured in its previous passage through life, 
and also to re-work them over and over again 
in the most wonderful profusion of variety, mag- 
nificence, gorgeousness, sublimity, grandeur, 
fear, pain, pleasure, hope, or gloom. Though 
able then, while sleeping, to review the whole 
past life at a glance, in the same manner as my 
friend, and as drowning persons do, yet when 
the waking state is approached, or reached, 
only a few of the vast number inspected can 
be remembered and reproduced in conscious- 
ness, and those few must then be represented in 
succession, and the consequence is ‘that enough 
images are recollected to produce the impres- 
sion, when thus successively recalled in con- 
sciousness of a great lapse of time, while in 
reality the time occupied in taking the view of 
those images in the dreaming state was not 
probably more than a second. 
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Some writer on Intellectual Philosophy 
(whom we do not now recollect) mentions a 
singular dream of his own. He dreamed that 
he had left England on a long journey, and, 
after sailing many days, he had been ship- 
wrecked in a violent storm and thrown on a 
deserted island with various other persons 
from the vessel; had there married, and raised 
a large family of children, some of them to 
adult age, and was rejoicing greatly at the 
sound of a booming cannon fired from a newly 
arrived vessel, which was to carry them back 
to England; and on awakening found that he 
had been awakened by a sudden noise which 
had created the impression of the sound of a 
cannon, and that he had dreamed the whole 
dream, occupying apparently at least the term 
of twenty years, in the extremely short space 
of time between the hearing of the noise and 
his awakening, and asks in vain, “ whence this 
wonderful unconsciousness of time in dream- 
ing?” 

This truly extraordinary unconsciousness of 
time in dreaming no metaphysician has ever 
yet been able to explain (so far as known to 
the writer) in any age, but if we apply the 
phrenological exposition of man’s organiza- 
tion, the portals of the dark chamber so long 
and successively concealing the much sought 
arcanum, quickly responds to the magical key, 
and opening wide yields up the treasure. 

In the case of the above dreamer, at the 
time he heard the noise which awakened him, 
all the particulars of the past life were visible 
at once, as in the case of my friend above men- 
tioned, from the organ of consciousness, but 
the images necessary to fill out the appropriate 
particulars of the dream happened to be those 
remembered, but on reaching the awakened 
state it was not possible for the dreamer to 
grasp them all at once in consciousness, and it 
became necessary for them to be reproduced in 
consciousness, successively, thus creating the 
impression of a great lapse of time. The ship 
—the departure—the voyage—the storm—the 
shipwreck— the island—the passengers—the 
woman—the infants—children—adolescents— 
the second ship—the noise (imagined to be that 
of a cannon)—were all perceptible at a single 
glance from consciousness, and were remem- 
bered; but on awakening and recalling them in 
memory, it was absolutely impossible for him 
to see them all at once, and of course being 
represented in consciousness successively, cre- 
ated the impression of a great lapse of time. 

Thus we find the phrenological hypothesis 
complying with all the permissible hypotheses 
laid down by Sir William Hamilton himself, 
and also to give a clear, beautiful, and rational 
exposition of the puzzling phenomena of 
dreaming, and harmonizing most admirably 
with the facts of the case, and with such an 
exposition no metaphysician from the days of 
Aristotle down to the present time has ever 
been able to present us. 


INSANITY. 
Let us now turn our attention to the ab- 
normal state, and we shall find the same light 
from Phrenology shining through the mental 
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phenomena, then developed and harmonizing 
remarkably with them. 

We will first consider the insanity and death 
of Hugh Miller: from long, unremitting, and 
most intense application, his organ of Concen- 
trativeness became so weakened that it broke 
down, and the voluntary control of his mental 
operations was therefore lost, and those opera- 
tions became subject solely to the automatic 
law of control above mentioned. 

In his vain endeavors to fasten his thoughts 
down to a given subject, the horrifying con- 
sciousness that he had lost all control of his 
mental operations, and that insanity was near 
at hand, appalled and weakened him still more; 
mortified Self-Esteem and Approbativeness 
sent their chilling feelings to Consciousness; to 
the anxious inquiry suggested by Conscious- 
ness, can this state be cured? Hope failed to 
respond with a cheering answer, and gloom as 
black as the darkness of Egypt suddenly settled 
upon him. The excitement of the moment 
added intensity to the vivid play of the auto- 
matic law, utterly interrupting all connected 
thought, and during this paroxysmal interrup- 
tion of rational thought, his faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness, under the automatic law, allowing an 
opportunity for all faculties to present their 
claims to Consciousness for gratification, ob- 
tained the sway in Consciousness and suggested 
self destruction; mortified Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness seconded the motion, Hope was 
mute, and the consequence was, the fatal pistol 
was applied and his career brought to an un- 
timely end by his disregard of the physiologi- 
cal law, which requires rest for the mind as 
well as for the body. 


Thus we might analyze and trace the various 
phases of thousands of cases of insanity, and 
we should find the phrenological hypothesis 
always fulfilling the permissible hypothesis, 
clearly explaining the phenomena. 

The violent and rapid play of this automatic 
law for the control of our faculties can be 
readily traced in the following description of a 
paroxysm in a case of mania, extracted from 
Wopd’s Practice, Vol. II., p. 3: 

“ The brain is now obviously laboring under 
great excitement, the face is often flushed, the 
eyes are wild and fiery, and the temples throb 
with the increased current of blood ; the patient 
talks loudly, rapidly, incoherently, flies from one 
topic io another, and finishes none, vociferates, 
screams, implores, threatens, and curses; now 
shrieks with tlie anguish of despair, and then 
breaks out into savage laughter, gesticulates 
violently, breaks everything fragile about him, 
strikes, throws, tears his clothes,.rends in 
pieces the covering of his bed, strips himself 
naked, and even bites his own flesh in his 
insane fury. Broken thoughis chase cach other 
with fierce haste through his brain; every wild 
and evil passion, malice, fury, hatred, revenge, 
and despair, struggle as if for mastery in his 
agitated features; his hair stands on end, every 
trait of his meagre countenance is distorted, 
even his intimate friend would scarcely recog- 
nize an acquaintance in the demoniac before 
him.” 


The working of this automatic law, under a 
milder phase of insanity, is readily traceable in 
the following quotation from pp. 194 and 195: 

“The patient can often follow out traits of 
ratiocination with considerable correctness, and 
sometimes with much ingenuity. But he ts 
apt to change abruptly from one course of thought 
to another, before the first is completed, each 
idea that presents itself, however irrelevant, 
becomes the standing-point of a new succession, 
which is in its turn soon interrupted, and his 
intellectual action is thus broken up into dis- 
jointed fragments, which are fitted to no useful 
purpose.” 

As with the thought in mania, so it is gener- 
ally with the feelings. The patient passes 
rapidly from one state to the opposite. The 
mental chords vibrate in quick succession with 
the whole gamut of the passions. 

No one could reasonably expect any hypoth- 
esis to harmonize more admirably with facts 
in nature than does the phrenological with the 
above abnormal mental phenomena. 
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PHANTASMAGORIA—No. 2. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


** Como like shadows—eo depart." 

HurRwæD photographs are oftentimes the 
best. Dots and lines may tell a better story 
than a finished picture, and the merest out- 
lines, deftly managed, may suggest better like- 
nesses than were ever found in a labored por- 
trait. Give the imagination fair play, and a 
single hint may beget a picture. 

Among the remarkable, or out-of-the-way 
men I have met with over sea, standing almost 
always head and shoulders above their fellows, 
like Saul among the prophets, and all more 
or less distinguished in one way or another, 
are the following, of whom I catch brief 
glimpses now and then, as they go trooping 
by into the darkness beyond—some to the 
grave, and others into forgetfulness—revealed 
for a moment, as by flashes from a lighted 
mirror cast upon a hurrying crowd. These 
have to be caught flying, or they vanish for- 
ever, and their photographs, like that of a 
cannon-ball from the swamp-angel, are chang- 
ed from a dot into a line before you have se- 
cured what you want. 


JOHN A. ROEBUCK, M.P. FOR SHEFFIELD. 

When I first encountered this uncomfort- 
able man, who is never satisfied with anybody, 
nor anything—not even bimself—he was in 
the flush and flower of early manhood, like 
generous fruit souring on the stem. A small, 
compactly-built, positive-looking fellow, about 
five-and-twenty years of age, and five feet five 
or six in stgture, with bis head thrown back, 
after the fashion of most undersized men, with 
a suspicious or troublesome temper, who are 
never quite sure of themselves. The impres- 
sion he made on all strangers, at a first inter- 
view, was far from being favorable. Being 
both dictatorial and captious, passionately 
fond of paradox, and delighting in contradic- 


tion and gladiatorial controversy, upon any 
and all subjects, his manners were anything 
but conciliatory, deferential, or attractive. 

He seemed to be always at war with the 
world, and with everybody in it, and thorough- 
ly dissatisfied with all the prevalent opinions 
of the age, all the arrangements of Providence, 
and all the doings of man. Evidently shy and 
sensitive, though unwilling to acknowledge it 
even to himself, he wanted to pass for a 
cynic. His carriage and bearing were meant 
for stateliness, but were in fact provincial, not 
to say plebeian; and as he walked slowly and 
emphatically, with his head thrown out of the 
perpendicular, he sometimes appeared to be 
strutting backward. He affected reserve, but 
his reserve was a discontented peevishness, 
and superciliousness, alike offensive and pre- 
posterous. 

According to my present recollection, his 
head was not large, though well proportioned 
and well balanced; yet he must have had a 
prodigious amount of Self-Esteem and Com- 
bativeness, with very moderate Caution. His 
temperament was a mixture of the nervous 
and sanguineous, with a dash of the bilious, 
just enough to flavor the combination and 
counteract a tendency to change; for, with all 
his noisy perseverance and blustering, both in 
Parliament and out, I can not believe that he 
was endowed by nature with more than mod- 
erate Firmness. With a pallid complexion, 
good eyes, brown hair, and a flexible mouth, 
he was a fluent and rather agreeable speaker, 
notwithstanding his peremptory self-assertion 
and rasping voice; but he seldom propounded 
the simplest question, without appearing to 
offer a challenge, or to be dashing a glove in 
your face. 


Already, even at the age of twenty-five or 
thereabouts, he was believed, by those who 
knew him best, to have his eye upon the Lord 
Chancellorship. Nothing could have been 
more hopeless or preposterous, and I, for one, 
could not believe that he had any such hope, 
and still less, that, having such a hope, he would 
ever acknowledge it, or so betray himself to 
anybody alive. And yet, with no reputation 
to begin with, and no experience—a presump- 
tuous provincial at best—he began from the 
first, after he reached England, to fly at the 
highest game, and after a few years, we find 
his presumption rewarded by a seat in the 
House of Commons, and our embryo Chancel- 
lor quarreling of course with everybody about 
him, whether friend or foe. And why should 
he not reach the woolsack at last—or the scaf- 
fold? He would be satisfied with either, so 
covetous of notoriety is he. At the time I 
knew him, he certainly seemed to stand about 
as good a chance for the royal succession, as 
for Parliament, although, like D'Israeli, he 
carried a fire shut up in his bones—the uplift- 
ing, inappeasable, transfiguring fire that makes 
people eminent sometimes, in spite of them- 
selves. 

We were both members of two different 
debating societies at the time I speak of; one, 
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which met in Jeremy Bentham’s great library, 
having Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Mr. George 
Grote, the banker, and author of sundry works 
on Greece and Grecian history, and Walter 
Coulson, editor of a leading London paper, 
and the younger Austin, for confederates or 
associates; and another, made up of Oxford 
and Cambridge students, members of Parlia- 
ment, abroad on their good behavior, with a 
ticket of leave, and young barristers, which 
met in the cclebrated Freemason’s Tavern, 
where two parties were immediately formed, 
through elective affinities, and we had quite 
a respectable opposition to balance the minis- 
terial power. I was one of the managers, and 
among the questions proposed by different 
members for discussion, I find the following, 
which, it must be acknowledged, were some- 
what prophetic of the career which their sev- 
eral authors entered upon after a few years, 
and have continued in, up to this hour. Run 
your eye over them and say if they are not 
amusingly characteristic. Our embryo Lord 
Chancellor proposed to show “ that the ends 
of penal law can be obtained without the pun- 
ia ment of death Mr. John S. Mill—now 
Stuart Mill—“ that the French Revolution was 
necessary,” and that “freedom of discussion 
upon religious subjects should not be restrict- 
ed by law;” and I myself—I—‘ that the in- 
teli: ctual powers of the sexes are equal,” 
printed “of the two sexes,” just as if there 
were ever more than two. How thoroughly 
we have been working out all these great 
problems ever since, may be seen by tracing 
our varied labors from that day to this, in our 
Writings, lectures, and speeches, though we 
had little idea then of what was before us, or 
within us, or how stupendous the task would 
be. Yet we were only boys—overgrown boys 
if you will, though boys nevertheless—when 
we gave out these innermost revealings of 
what was within us, and gnawing away like 
the Spartan boy’s fox, or smouldering in dark- 
ness, and waiting only to be fanned into a 
blaze by the breath of Opportunity. 


No sooner were Mr. Roebuck's guns in posi- 
tion, as one of the associate managers of the 
London Debating Society, than he undertook 
to show, beyond all question, that Cateline 
was a much-abused patriot and trustworthy 
citizen, and Cicero a slanderer and a sneak; 
and really, though there was nothing very 
new in the facts he brought to bear upon his 
theory, they were so ingeniously paraded and 
so cleverly urged, that the impression he made 
was quite favorable. He seemed so much in 
earnest, and so thoroughly convinced himself, 
that one had not the heart to disbelieve, or 
contradict him, though his argument was 
crowded with paradox and assumption, from 
beginning to end. 

Of his temper upon trivial occasions, the 
following incident will furnish a fair illustra- 
tion: We were together in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral one week day, when the charity scholars 
and choristers of that huge establishment, by 
hundreds and hundreds—I might say by thou- 
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sands— were in full blast. Never did I hear 
such a tempest of musical sound. It was a 
church festival. Near by sat a dignified per- 
sonage with a shovel hat, who took the liberty 
of reprimanding Roebuck, after a clerical 
fashion, I must acknowledge, for whispering. 
Never shall I forget the stinging reply of my 
little waspish friend, nor the portentous death- 
like stillness that followed a remark he made 
about the overbearing arrogance and insolence 
of churchmen, who seemed to think that 
wherever they were, it was always the Sabbath, 
and always a church. On the whole, it was 
more offensive than the reprimand. What 
one lacked in Christian courtesy, the other 
lacked in common sense. I intermeddled so 
far as to say that such language and behavior 
between persons of respectable appearance, 
claiming to be at least gentlemen, if not Chris- 
tians, appeared to me rather unbecoming in 
such a place and at such a time. Roebuck 
laughed, for the first time in all his life, I dare 
say, under such circumstances; and there the 
matter ended, though I had my fears at one 
time that the grave, pompous-looking prebend- 
ary, for such he was at least, if nothing more, 
might call up a verger or beadle to remonstrate 
with us, or to take part in the affray. But, 
after all, the “ wicked wasp” has got “a name 
to live;” and is now the bitterest enemy we 
have in the British Parliament, or perhaps in 
the British Empire, chiefly because he hap- 
pened to be born in British America, where 
he was obliged to see the growth of our insti- 
tutions, and the progress of our opinions, 
without being able to foresee the final issue— 
a man to be turned to account hereafter, when 
he finds it for his interest to take sides with 
us, and eschew paradox—for a consideration. 
Till then, of course, he will be both unsparing 
and unrelenting. 


SIR HUMPHREY DAVY 
is one of the little giants we have heard so 
much of, ever since the Douglas went through 
our land like a thunderbolt. Picture to your- 
sclf a small, daintily fashioned, pleasant-look- 
ing, fashionably-dressed man, about forty-five, 
with a remarkably fine head, eyes all lighted 
up from within; and the bearing, not so much 
of a man of the world as of one who wanted 
to sink the shop, and not pass for “a wit 
among lords,” but rather for “a lord among 
wits,” and you have the living and breathing 
representation of that justly celebrated man 
the world is so much indebted to for the 
safety-lamp, and for numberless other great 
and useful discoveries in the world of science. 
I can see him now, carrying his hat in his 
hand with the air of a petit maître, and tilting 
on his toes at the conrersaeiont of Mr. Surgeon 
Pettigrew, with the Duke of Sussex listening 
to his delightful gossip, like a good-natured, 
overgrown school-boy. His conversation 
would always disappoint a stranger, if he 
were looking for the signs of greatness, or for 
glimpses of the lecture-room or the laboratory, 
though it was full of anecdote and pleasantry, 
whenever he forgot himself so far as to over- 
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look the fashionable notoricties about him, 
and give his whole attention to the immediate 
companions of his Royal Highness. 


HENRY FRANCIS CAREY, 
translator of Dante. A tall, dark, swarthy, 
silent man, about fifty-five or sixty, with deep, 
thoughtful, melancholy eyes, and just such a 
complexion as we should look for in Dante 
Alighieri himself, after he had been through 
purgatory. And yet, if one might be allowed 
to judge by the expression about his mouth, 
when he overheard some pleasantry not in- 
tended for such big men,.he had perhaps a 
strong, deep sense of, and a hearty relish for, 
humor—a solemn sense of humor, I might say 
which under favorable circumstances might 
become playfulness, though somewhat of the 
Johnsonian type, when that amiable gentle- 
man was said to “laugh like a rhinoceros.” 
It was quite impossible to look at the man, 
however, standing over six feet in his shoes, 
rigid and massive, as though built of ship tim- 
ber, or cast in bronze, and hear the distant 
rumbling of his voice, without fancying that 
he must have been a fellow-traveler with 
Dante before he undertook the translation of 
that wonderful man’s diary into our old- 
fashioned, wholesome, ponderous English ; 
which translation, up to the appearance of 
Longfellow’s, had come to be regarded as the 
ne plus ultra of human labor in that field, and 
which, I should say, must continue to be re- 
garded with reverence and bodily fear to the 
last, notwithstanding the graceful and free, 
though strong and scrupulously exact trans- 
lation of our countryman. Each had a con- 
scicntious theory for his groundwork, and both 
have succceded at least in vindicating them- 
selves, however much we may be inclined to 
differ from them in our estimate of what are 
called faithful translations. Let me add that 
his head was large, the forehead high, and the 
phrenological developments well pronounced, 
though Ideality and Wonder were by no means 
what one would have expected from the trans- 
lator of Dante. 
JEREMY BENTHAM. 

The people, for whom this great and good 
man labored so long and so faithfully, are but 
just beginning to understand his true charac- 
ter, and their great obligations. All our law 
reforms, and all our law reformers, both of 
English and American law, for the last fifty 
years, are but interpretations or interpreters 
of Jeremy Bentham ; and of his Theory of 
Rewards and Punishments,” his system of 
jurisprudence and adjudication, or that which 
relates to the administration of justice, and 
his manifold suggestions relating to proced- 
ure, the treatment of criminals, the rights of 
women, the usury laws, and universal suf- 
frage. Lord Brougham, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Joseph Parkes, the solicitor, Mr. Humphries, 
the conveyancer, James Mill, John Stuart 
Mill, John Austin, the barrister and jurist, Sir 
John Bowring, Sir Francis Burdett, Chief Jus- 
tice Appleton, of Maine, and the late Professor 
Hoffman, of Baltimore—to say nothing of 
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Aaron Burr and John Pierpont, and scores of 
other eminent men—were all the disciples of 
Jeremy Bentham. And all the great reforms 
in Europe, and especially in France, and Spain, 
and Portugal, and Belgium, are but the nat- 
ural growth of Benthamism ; and Mexico and 
Brazil, and all the South American republics 
owe the best part of all their laws to him. The 
abolition of capital punishment, the admission 
of parties as witnesses for themselves, the 
overthrow or modification of usury laws every- 
where, and all the movements we see or hear 
of relating to universal suffrage, and prison 
discipline, are but so many phases of Ben- 
thamism. 

In looking over some old letters, not long 
since, which were saved from the great Port- 
land fire, I found the following from Mr. Ben- 
tham— the last he ever wrote me—and among 
the very last he ever wrote anybody. It is 
made up of short characteristic paragraphs, 
like minute-guns, or axioms, and is dated 
“Q. S. P., meaning Qucen Square Place, 
Westminster, “ 5th January, 1830.” 

“My dear J. N.,“ says he, “a word or two 
just to certify to you that I exist, and that I 
hold you in kind remembrance. 

“The works I have sent, and am sending, 
speak for themselves. [He had just sent me the 
“Rationale of Judicial Evidence,” in 5 vols., 
royal octavo, edited by John Stuart Mill.] 

“ Your prosperity rejoices me. 

“The collections you made and left me are 
a valuable legacy; they are of very consider- 
able use to me.” [Referring to a collection of 
cases from Dane’s Abridgment, which he 
wanted to work into an improved system of 
jurisprudence, just as he had worked the 
principles of certain British cases into Hum- 
phrey’s Property Code, as it appears in the 
Westminster Review.] 

“I feel nothing that should hinder me from 
living a year or two longer. 

“Sight, I fear, will not last as long as life. 

“I can no more. Every moment I give tu 
individuals I regard as stolen from mankind. 

“You have fought the good fight of faith. 
Persevere !— Yours most truly, 

“ JEREMY BENTHAM.” 


At the time when this was written, Mr. Ben- 
tham was more than four-score*—hale and 
hearty—the very image of Dr. Franklin, with 
a magnificent head, of large size, and great 
breadth of forehead, though deficient in Ven- 
eration, and rather low just where, with his 
great reasoning powers, logical aptitudes, and 
large Benevolence, you would look for ampli- 
tude and elevation; and withal, deficient in 
Ideality, as might have been expected, though 
he was much given to reading Richardson’s 
novels in—I dare not say how many volumes 
—rather disposed to wondering, and very fond 
of playing Handel's best music for himself on 
the organ, thereby showing that he had a sense 
of sublimity, at least, for the Hallelujah Chorus 
and Messiah. All that he had ever done, he 
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used to say was the result of downright per- 
severing drudgery—in other words, that he 
had literally made himself, and that too of the 
stubbornest material, without help, and with no 
predisposition or special aptitude for anything. 
And here he was right in a measure, though 
large Destructiveness and Self-Esteem had been 
his helps and motive powers from the first. 
Certainly he was not a genius, though a man 
of prodigious talent, which he turned to the 
best account through a long and laborious 
life, so that he might be ranked with Aris- 
totle, with Lord Bacon, with Hobbes, and with 
D’Alembert, and Swedenborg as a seer and a 


soothsayer, if not as a prophet. 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT THE REFORMER. 

Here is another of these old-fashioned, sturdy, 
uncompromising Reformers, who, but the other 
day, were toiling at the decpest foundations of 
the British empire, like so many long-impris- 
oned giants; and always more to be dreaded 
than either Lord George Gordon or Mr. Hunt, 
Sir Francis Burdett, or O'Connell, or Cobbett, 
although undemonstrative. His book on the 
British Constitution published in 1823, is not 
only a powerful and eloquent, but masterly 
demonstration of his theory, that the very ele- 
ments which have always been supposed want- 
ing in Magna Carta are, nevertheless, part and 
parcel of the British Constitution, whether 
written or unwritten. 

Major Cartwright stood six feet two, I should 
say, with a majestic presence, and at the age 
of sixty-five or upward of such a dignified 
carriage and bearing, as to make him appcar 
to be in the very prime of life. He was a re- 
publican I believe, in heart, and so fond of our 
country, that he had always some one of us 
about him. Hospitable, generous, and hearty, 
it was really a great privilege to know him 
well; and though, by many of his coadjutors, 
his notions of what he called the British Con- 
stitution were thought visionary and useless, 
at the best, if not clearly hurtful, the book he 
wrote upon the subject was both learned and 
plausible, if not satisfactory and conclusive. 
His large noble head was a demonstration of 
the great leading truths of Phrenology, and 
his temperament and personal hfstory were 
capital illustrations. 

JOHN DUNN HUNTER. 

No man of his day was more generally be- 
lieved in than this remarkable impostor. I 
knew him well—better than most of those 
who made so much fuss about him in the day 
of his strength. He pretended to have been 
kidnapped and carried off in his childhood by 
the savages—or Indians, rather—for he would 
allow no man to call them savages; to remem- 
ber nothing of his father or mother, or brothers 
and sisters—if any he had—to have been 
brought up among the red men, and to have 
matured a prodigious plan for uniting all the 
northwestern tribes in a confederacy; and it 
is probable that many of those who believed 
in him over sea, and lavished their favors on 
him, like the Duke of Sussex and Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, afterward Lord Leicester, were firmly 
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persuaded both of his willingness and ability 
to lay tlie foundations of another empire in the 
New World. We boarded together for several 
months, and yet I never suspected the truth, 
nor the man’s untruthfulness, till he had left 
the country, after securing remittances to his 
“bankers” in New York, and various agricultu- 
ral implements, such as were used in England, 
from the philanthropists who had been carried 
away by his modest pretensions, and felt sure 
that he was about entering on a great mission. 
Believing, from what I knew, that he had not 
only deceived me, but others of more experience 
and greater sagacity, I lost no time in exposing 
him through the pages of the London Magazine. 

A letter of his, now before me, will give a 
good idea of his style in conversation and 
writing. The authorship of his book was then 
ascribed to somebody in New York; but my 
belief was, and still is, that not only were the 
materials furnished, lies and all, by Hunter 
himself, but that the whole book was written 
by him from beginning to end, though it may 
have been revised in proof, or manuscript, by 
somebody else. 


He was a light-haired, light-complexioned 
fellow, with all the distinguishing features of a 
native Yankee; about five feet seven, and sub- 
stantially put together. His head was rather 
small and not strongly marked. That he had 
never been much with the Indians, I believed, 
because he could neither leap nor run, was a 
poor shot, and a worse walker, and could not 
bear pain, being really afraid to have a tooth 
taken out by a celebrated dentist. 

The last letter I received from him reads 


thus: 
„ PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 151, 1824. 

“My N—, although I have had the good 
fortune to hear frequently from (of?) and very 
particularly about you, yet I have never re- 
ceived a line from you. I have seen your 
friends generally here, and have been as much 
with them as I was able, from my many 
occupations, 

“ Your friend Miss W. (a natural daughter of 
George IV. it was believed), for she t# a friend 
of yours indeed, has been kind enough to make 
frequent and friendly mention of you in all 
her communications. I really have not had 
time to write as I would have wished. It was 
not from want of disposition to do so. No— 
anything else but want of interest for you. I 
am on the eve of leaving this hospitable Jand 


Jor a land of greater simplicity and rudeness, and 


should ere this have been off, but for the fever 
which has afflicted New Orleans for months 

ast. I find I can not cross the Alleghany 

fountains to advantage. The route by sea to 
the mouth of the Mississippi, up that to the 
mouth of the Arkansas is much better, and as 
soon as I get information to be relied on of the 
health of New Orleans, I shall set sail. 

“Tam now engaged. I can only tell you how 
much I wish to hear from you. I wish I had 
heard more from Harding (Chester Harding) 
I hear he has gone to Scotland or I would have 
dropped him a line. When he returns I wish 
you would tell him, I want him to send my 
portrait of the Duke (Duke of Sussex) and Mr. 
Coke (Lord Leicester) to Philadelphia, to the 
care of Elliot Cresson, No. 30 Sansom Street. 
I want them in this country very much indeed, 
that is, I want to be certain that they are safel 
urrived. I have to-day had a long chat wit 
Sully (Thomas Sully) about you. not he a 
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fine fellow? I called on Mr. Secretary Watkins 
(Dr. Watkins), but had not time to make his 
acquaintance. There is too much division here 
to judge who will be President. I do believe, 
however, that the federalists are the ruling 
1 I have spent some time with Mr. 
efferson (Thomas). The Virginians are all 
for Crawford. I was across the Alleghany. 
I have been up the North River to Albany, 
and so up the canal to the Coho Falls—it is a 
stupendous work and is the admiration of all 
who see it. Van Buren’s party seems less 
formidable than formerly. I trust Dewitt 
Clinton will yet obtain the suffrages of his 
country; but the election takes place for 
overnor in a few days, and he is a candidate. 
Fon perhaps never witnessed such a scene of 
intrigue and circumvention as in this 5 
Whether we ever meet again on this side 
eternity, time, the arbiter of events, alone can 
determinc—be that as it may, I shall ever be 
pleased to hear of your welfare and prosperity. 
Adieu, my dear fellow, and believe me yours 
truly and sincerely, JOHN D. HUNTER.“ 


About the time of my writing that paper for 
the London Magazine, above referred to, another 
article appeared in the North American Review, 
founded on the testimony of General Cass, and 
written by Mr. Sparks, the editor. In a letter 
to me from that gentleman dated July 26th, 
1826, he says: I am fully convinced that the 
charges against him (Hunter) are substantially 
correct, and if so, he can hardly be treated too 
severely. I have read the London pamphlet in 
his defense,” (by Mr. Norgate, who introduced 
him at Holkham to Mr. Coke, afterward Lord 
Leicester, and to the Duke of Sussex, at Ken- 
sington Palace, and who in defending Hunter 
was, in fact defending himself. It was written 
in reply to my paper in the London Magazine, 
where I had shown how the fellow had 
swindled Mr. Norgate after he had left the 
country), “ but it evidently makes out no case 
at all, and is rather an injury than a favor to 
Hunter. I have other facts to substantiate the 
charge, which will be brought out, if necessary. 
He has not been heard of in this country since 
the article (in the N. A. R.) came out, though 
he has some defenders in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Walsh (Robert Walsh, Junior) is very reluctant 
to give him up,” and so were many others in 
New York and Philadelphia, and some of them 
too among the worthiest, and least credulous 
of their day; but having committed themselves 
in his favor, how was it possible to undeceive 
them? How could they listen patiently to 
evidence which was intended to show, not 
only that John Dunn Hunter was a knave, 
but that they themselves were no better than— 
blockheads; for if Hunter was what some said 
be was, and offered to prove, then, what were 
they? But how happened it, you will say, 
that he was never questioned by anybody com- 
petent for the purpose, about the Indian 
languayes? The fact is that nobody he met 
with happened to know anything about them, 
either in England or in this country; and all 
took him upon trust, and believed in him, as 
people buy at auction upon the judgment 
of others, because they saw that others who 
believed in him were no wiser than themselves. 
You remember the story told by the celebrated 
Oriental scholar Barthclemy, of himself and a 


learned Jew, who professed to be unacquainted 
with our European languages, and able to talk 
only in Hebrew or Arabic or Persian. After 
much solicitation, Barthelemy consented to an 
interview, saying that his friends must not 
expect him to talk with the stranger, though 
he might be able to correspond with him in 
writing. The Jew appeared, and opened upon 
Barthelemy with part of a Hebrew Psalm, 
which, it so happened, strangely enough, the 
French savant had once learned by heart. 
When the Jew had finished, Barthelemy an- 
swered with the rest of the psalm—the only 
one he had ever committed to memory in all 
his life; whereupon the stranger declared that 
he was perfectly satisfied, that Barthelemy 
well deserved his reputation as a linguist, and 
that he was by far the most accomplished 
scholar he had met with anywhere. After the 
impostor had gone, Barthelemy acknowledged 
the truth, and fell of course, ninety-nine per 
cent. in the estimation of his brethren of the 
French Academy. And so it was with poor 
Hunter; there was a general conspiracy to 
uphold him, whatever appearances might say, 
and if there were facts in the way, fant pis pour 
les fatts, until he was dethroned. 

SIR STRATFORD CANNING—NOW LORD 

REDCLIFFE. 

Most of our leading statesmen, literati, poli- 
ticians, editors, and lawgivers knew this gentle- 
man, while he was the British minister at 
Washington, as Sir Stratford Canning; but 
since he left us, and went up, and entered 
upon his dutics at Constantinople, as Lord 
Redcliffe, they seem to have lost sight of him 
altogether, notwithstanding his great kindness 
to the American missionaries, in a season of 
special danger and discouragement. 

He was a tall, slender, graceful man, with a 
pleasant countenance, amiable manners, and a 
sort of princely courtesy, very captivating to 
all that came near him. Without relationship 
to the aristocracy—without a drop of that blood 
which is thought to ennoble even the lowliest, 
he had an air of high breeding, such as may 
be found among the Persians who have Cir- 
cassian mothers, and such as I never saw any- 
thing to compare with but once, and that was 
in a printer—only a printer—but a king’s 
printer, and I might say a kingly printer, one 
of the London Spottiswoods. 

With a beautiful head, set like those you see 


in Sir Thomas Lawrence's pictures of the 


nobility about him, but indicating in its con- 
figuration not so much greatness or strength, 
as refinement, sensibility, and gentleness, I 
must acknowledge that when I knew his lord- 
ship, as only Sir Stratford, he seemed to be the 
t of all that was most to be desired in the 

nglinn gentleman. But enough. Even hur- 
ried sketches, however faithful and spirited, 
may be tiresome, if multiplied or long con- 
tinued; and so I stop here. 


“War do you show favor to your enemies 
instead of destroying them?” said a chieftain 
to the Emperor Sigismund. Do I not destroy 
my enemies by making them mynn ?” was 
the Emperor's noble reply. indness is the 
best weapon with which to beat an adversary. 


MR. BHHOHER’S PHILOSOPHY. 
HOW HE BECAME A PHRENOLOGIST. 


[From advance sheets of Mrs. Stowe's bio- 


graphical sketch of her brother Rev. H. W. 


Beecher, we transcribe the following interest- 
ing paragraphs, which state freshly and spirit- 
edly his position in regard to mental philosophy 
and Phrenology. ] 

“In the course of the sophomore year, Mr. 
Beecher was led, as a mere jovial frolic, to 
begin a course of investigation which colored 
his whole after-life. A tall, grave, sober fellow 
had been reading some articles on Phrenology, 
on which Spurzheim was then lecturing in 
Boston, and avowed himself a convert. Quick 
as thought, the wits of the college saw in this 
an occasion for glorious fun. They proposed 
to him with great apparent earnestness that he 
should deliver a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject in Beecher’s room. 


“ With all simplicity and solemnity he com- 
plied, while the ingenuous young inquirers 
began busily arming themselves with objections 
to and puzzles for him, by reading the scoffing 
articles in Blackwood and the Edinburgh. The 
fun waxed hearty, and many saw nothing in it 
but a new pasture-ground to he plowed and 
seeded down for an endless harvest of college 
jokes. But one day, one of the clearest-headed 
and most powerful thinkers of the class said to 
Beecher, ‘What is your estimate of the real 
logical validity of these objections to Phre- 
nology? ‘Why, said Beecher, ‘I was think- 
ing that if these objections were all that could 
be alleged, I could knock them to pieces.’ ‘So 
I think,’ said the other. In fact, the inanity of 
the crusade against the theory brought forth 
converts faster than its direct defense. Mr. 
Beecher and his associates formed immediately 
a club for physiological research. He himself 
commenced reading right and left, in all the 
works of anatomy and physiology which he 
could lay hands on, either in the college or vil- 
lage libraries. Hesent and bought for his own 
private use Magendie’s Physiology, Combe’s 
Phrenology, and the works of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. A phrenological union was formed to 
purchase together charts, models, and dissect- 
ing tests, for the study of comparative anatomy. 
It was even planned, in the enthusiasm of 
young discipleship, to establish a private dis- 
secting-room for the club, but the difficulties 
attending the procuring of proper subjects pre- 
vented its being carried into effect. By cor- 
respondence with his brother Charles, however, 
who was then in Bowdoin College, an affiliated 
phrenological club was formed in that institu- 
tion, and his letters of this period were all on 
and about phrenological subjects, and in full 
phrenological dialect. Mr. Beecher delivered 
three lectures on the subject in the village 
lyceum, and did an infinity of private writing 
and study. * Ba oc e = a 

“The phrenological and physiological course 
thus begun in college was pursued by few of 
the phrenological club in after-life. With 
many it died out as a boyish enthusiasm; with 
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one or two, as Messrs. Fowler, it became a 
continuous source of interest and profit. With 
Mr. Beecher it led to a broad course of physio- 
logical study and inquiry, which, collated with 
metaphysics and theology, has formed his sys- 
tem of thought through life. From that day 
he has continued the reading and study of all 
the physiological writers in the English lan- 
guage. In fact, he may be said during his 
college life to have constructed for himself a 
physiological mental philosophy out of the 
writings of the Scotch metaphysical school 
and that of Combe, Spurzheim, and the other 
physiologists. Mr. Beecher is far from looking 
on Phrenology as a perfected science. He 
regards it in relation to real truth as an artist’s 
study toward a completed landscape; a study 
on right principles and in a right direction, 
but not asa completed work. In his view, the 
phrenologists, physiologists, and mental phi- 
losophers of past days have all been partialists, 
giving a limited view of the great subject. 
The true mental philosophy, as he thinks, is 
yet to arise from a consideration of all the facts 
and principles evolved by all of them. 

This much is due for the understanding of 
Mr. Beecher’s style, in which to a great extent 
he uses the phrenological terminology, a term- 
inology so neat and descriptive, and definite in 
respect to human beings as they really exist, 
that it gives a great advantage to any speaker. 
The terms of Phrenology have in fact become 
accepted as conveniences in treating of human 
nature, as much as the algebraic signs in 
numbers.” 

Rr ee 


“BOOKWORMS.” 


I ONCE owned a work on Christian Charity, 
written by a monk who thrived in England in 
1662. The volume had its pages eaten through 
by a worm, a genuine ancient bookworm, 
which after stuffing itself with literary matter 
had turned to dust ages ago, adding nothing to 
literature. 

Let me describe two youthful, modern book- 
worms. One, a boy slim and loosely jointed, 
with shoulders stooped and a slow step. The 
ambition of Approbativeness, the force of Com- 
bativeness or Destructiveness, the deference of 
Veneration, and the sentiment of Ideality he 
lacked. The cunning of Secretiveness (not the 
cunning of wisdom) and a gormandizing of 
food, sleep, and books he had. He ate, slept, 
and read like a human hog. An avidity to eat, 
sleep, and read summed up the activities of his 
organization. A volume of three hundred pages 
would be devoured in three hours—one and two- 
third pages per minute. I have watched him 
as he bent over the volume, with his eye racing 
along the lincs as a colt would fly over the 
pasture, and as untrained as the colt to labor 
was he in his judgment as to what he should 
read. In vain were books selected to encourage 
the growth of good taste and reflection. It 
mattered not, all that offered was meat to his 
literary stomach. To cloy or gorge him was 
impossible. He could not appreciate the fact 
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that the mental stomach should not be overfed 
any more than the physical stomach; that for 
the health of the mind as well as for the health 
of the body, moderation should be observed in 
the amount of food taken, else disease followed. 
Tales, travels, anecdotes, history, biography, in 
fact, everything that appears in print so that 
“he who runs may read,” he delighted in, nor 
drew a moral or idea from all he read. He 
preserved a meager skeleton in his memory of 
what he read—the vital parts were lost. In 
fact, a bookworm as useless to literature as the 
worm that ate my book two centuries old. 
“He is so fond of reading,” said a doting 
mother of her son. “ What does he read?” 
“ Why, everything he can lay his hands on,” 
she replied. “Don’t you disapprove his read- 
ing everything?“ Why, no; I approve my 
boy’s reading everything, because he learns 
what fe is in so doing. He reads the current 
literature, novels, etc., and when he becomes 
older he will indulge in more solid reading.” 
After awhile this son disappeared. The mother 
searched for him, and then learned that her 
darling son had reached a depth of infamy 
that she had never dreamed possible. His 
reading had been food to him. His mind 
digested it as the human stomach would digest 
highly stimulating aliment. Consequently his 
mind and morals had become diseased; he 
went astray to return to her no more, for I 
believe she died not knowing what had become 
of him. He was a bookworm as useless to 
literature as the worm that ate my book two 
centuries old, and far more pernicious. Are 
there not too many bookworms of all kinds? 
Bookworms perhaps only for a time, but book- 
worms nevertheless ? H. C. 


— 2 —A,m 


UNAPPRECIATED TALENTS.—A man that 
hath any truth in him important to be given to 
his generation need not much concern himself 
as to where he shall speak it. With what 
twaddle about unappreciated genius are we 
frequently sickened. Young men part their 
hair in the middle, roll down their collars, in- 
dulge in excesses until they grow poetically 
pale, and go whining among weak school 
misses about the cold world. And others dream 
that if they had only such a position in such a 
city, such an editor’s place, such a pulpit, such 
a theater of display, they would shake the 
world. Many a young preacher in an obscure 
country parish has this temptation. Many a 
young poet, who can not secure a publisher, 
goes into this fog. But it is alla mistake. It 
is a shrewd old world with which we have to 
deal, and it generally knows the price of things. 
There is little unappreciated genius, little 
worth keeping that the world allows itself to 
lose, and no uttered sentence worth remembering 
has ever been forgotten. The world may appre- 
ciate some things too highly for a season, but 
in the long run the value of all things comes 
to be ascertained. If you have on your slate a 
poem that is a live voice, hath appreciable ar- 
ticulate speech for the human heart, you may 
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print an edition of only one copy on brown 
grocer’s paper, and give it to a bootblack and 
go your way, and live or dic, but that true 
musical thought of yours will surely get itself 
repeated to the generations tocome. Go, walk 
up and down in the wilderness, and say your 
say, and cry your cry, and just as sure as the 
truth is in it, it will empty the city and fetch 
the people to your voice, or else God, who has 
most special providence of truth, will set you 
and your voice and your cry down in the very 
heart of that city to shake it. Away with your 
talk about your not being appreciated. When- 
ever a man in any society talks about his tal- 
ents being neglected, we may be sure that they 
deserve to be neglected.— Dr. Deems. 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bilsa 

Of peradine that has sarvived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing aa in truth abe fe, 

Beev'n-berp, and destined to the skics agaln.—Cowper. 


THH ABSENT. 


As stars, the vigilants of night, 
Resign their posts at ope of day ; 

As summer songsters take their flight, 
When summer hours have passed away ; 


As fair and fragrant flow’rets fold 
Their dewy cups, when day is o’er, 

So, from our fond and gentle hold, 
Pure spirits seek the heavenly shore. 


But not as stars each even burn, 

And birds come back to hill and glen, 
And flow’rets ope at day’s return, 

Do our belov’d ones come again. 


Adieu, fond hearts! the funeral pall, 
The bleeding heart, the burning tear, 
Are but the common lot of all 
Who make their habitation here. 
REV. E. R. LATTA. 


— . — 
HINTS FOR EVERY-DAY USE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


Favor yourself! Show a little Christian 
charity toward the patient body that performs 
the behests of your will, if you haven't any 
toward the soul that is helping you upward. 
Don’t expect too much of yourself! 

Take trouble coolly. Do not despair when 
the dark hour of trial comes down upon you, 
as it must, sooner or later, upon us all. Nature 
never folds her hands in despair when the 
lightning strikes down the noblest oak in all 
the forest. Not she! She goes to work and 
covers the unsightly black stump with blossom- 
ing vines and velvet moss and silver-outlined 
lichens, until it is lovelier than it was before. 
Just borrow a suggestion from the mighty 
mother when you are inclined to despond. 

Don't go round with a face a quarter of a 
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yard long! What right have you to inflict 
your woes on society at large? A man who 
can't look cheerful ought to be locked up 
somewhere until his countenance ceases to be 
a libel on the bright world around him. Is 
there no one who has ever known trial save 
yourself? Troubles are like rolling snowballs, 
they gather strength and size as they go, until 
some day you will be crushed beneath their 
weight. If you once make up your mind that 
you are an ill-used personage, there will be 
plenty of collateral evidence on hand to prove 
it. Nobody ever yet looked for a grievance 
without finding it. Be a man, and resolve to 
conquer yourself. Starve your trouble to 
death—give it nothing to feed on—no brooding 
thought, no morbid sympathy; and when it is 
dead, bury it—roll a great stone over its grave 
and start afresh. 

Give yourself a fair chance in life. Let 
black draughts and patent medicines alone. A 
brisk walk in the open air, once a day without 
fail, is better than pills and potions. Be good 
company for yourself, too. Don’t go out, 
sauntering along, with your hands in your 
pockets and your head sunk down upon your 
breast, imagining that you are taking excellent 
exercise. You might as well be traveling over 
the treadmill. Think of pleasant things—call 
up bright remembrances—freshen your mind 
and brain as well as your body. If you were 
entertaining company, you would not range 
all your cares and trials and tribulations before 
them by way of light conversation. Why 
should you be less considerate of yourself? 
Leave your afflictions at home—they need no 
exercise—and take a blessing with you to pon- 
der on, as you walk. There is no man so poor 
that he has not at least one blessing to accom- 
pany him on his daily walk! 

Speak pleasantly to those at home. Cross 
words are like the rows of dominoes we used 
to set up on the table in our childish games. 
When one fell, it drew after it ruin indescrib- 
able. One cross word seldom lacks company) 
it is contagious. 

Do your share toward keeping the world in 
good-humor. Courtesy is cheap, and he who 
can give nothing else, certainly can afford a 
polite word and a pleasant look. There are 
enough curmudgeons to more than balance 
civilized society, and you certainly owe your 
allegiance to the latter. 

Look on the bright side of things! If it 
rains to-day, look out for sunshine and blue 
sky to-morrow. Don't take it for granted that 
every man you meet is a villain; don’t spend 
your time in trying to guess at “the motive” 
of your neighbor’s kindly deeds. It takes no 
more breath to laugh than it does to groan, 
and it is an infinitely more becoming process 
to the face! 

Take things as they come, and never say, 
“ I would rather it had been any other sorrow !” 
It is never safe to open a debit and credit 
account with the Almighty! There is a Hand 
beyond the darkness that scatters blessings, if 
only you wait its time, patiently. 


PHINEAS STAUNTON, A. M.“ 


Tunis gentleman had a large head, 
which gave him breadth of thought, 
strong feelings, and a great deal of char- 
acter. That which most signalized him 
was the unusual fineness of texture and 
susceptibility of his whole nature. His 
temperament indicated a predominance 
of the Mental, with enough of the Vital 
to give grace, ease, and smoothness to his 
charactcristics. He had a happy combi- 
nation of the qualities of the feminine 
nature, sustained by enough of the trellis- 
work of character derived from the mas- 
culine nature, to bring the gentle and 
refined elements into proper relief. His 
intellect, like the feminine, was intuitive. 
Volumes of fact and inference flashed upon 
him instantaneously, and his first judg- 
ments rarely needed modification. He 
was remarkable for his close observation, 
for his power of analysis, as well as of 
combination ; for his memory of things, 
their qualities, adaptations, and uses, 
for his memory of facts and ability to 
store up knowledge. He had Language 
enough to give freedom of utterance; but 
one so highly organized as he can never 
give full voice to his thoughts. He had 
the temperament of an artist, as well as 
the organization adapting him to art cul- 
ture. He had large Ideality and Sublim- 
ity, and a fertile imagination, He had 
a strong sense of the spiritual, which 
gave him an insight of the life to come; 
and in the realms of the esthetical and 
the spiritual he found his chief delight. 


+ “ Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Colonel 
Phineas Staunton, A.M. A Memorial.” November, 1867. 
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He had manly courage and executive 
force, and whenever duty called to the 
performance of stern service, he was ca- 
pable of maintaining such a position. 
He had a sensitive regard for the good 
opinion of his friends, and a dread of the 
criticism of his opponents. He was firm, 
conscientious, hopeful, and truthful. He 
had respect for things sacred; was de- 
vout, sympathetic, liberal, and compre- 
hensive in his sympathies. His social na- 
ture rendered him peculiarly awake to all 
the gentle influences of affection; he was 
a firm friend and an ardent lover. He 
had a tender regard for the young and 
helpless; and while he was able to perform 
the stern duties of manhood successfully, 
he had the gentle and motherly qualities 
which enabled him to appreciate the in- 
fant and awaken its affection. 

Had he devoted himself to trade or 
mechanism or commerce, he would have 
made his mark. His true sphere in life was 
that in which the refinements of litera- 
ture and art, the cultivation of the spir- 
itual, and the enjoyment of all that be- 
longs to the affectional, could be made 
available. The world needs a million 
such men in the room of the pugilists, 
tricksters, and political stock-jobbers of 
our times. In him was a rare combina- 
tion of those qualities which are the ba- 
sis of virtue, refinement, affection, and 
religion. May the number of such be 
multiplied, and the example of all such 
men be carnestly followed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
His noblest name deserv'd, and not derived.“ 


It is well that good men be had in remem- 
brance, especially when united with their in- 
tegrity and virtue are acknowledged intellec- 
tual abilities and high official position. The 
youth of our land need to have set before them 
in “ characters of living light” those examplars 
of true nobility of soul and mind who have 
graced manhood and womanhood by their life. 
The death of Colonel Staunton—Vice-Chancel- 
lor of Ingham University—at Quito, on the 5th 
of September last, was the occasion of no ordi- 
nary sorrow and regret to the large circle that 
loved eand esteemed him; and the volume 
which lies before us is in commemoration of no 
ordinary man. It deserves a wider circulation 
than merely among those who claimed a more 
or less intimate acquaintance, for its influence 
could not be otherwise than ameliorating and 
refining. Weare informed in the memoir that 
as a lad Col. Staunton was quiet, thoughtful, 
affectionate, and, like all noble natures, retiring 
and diffident. Well organized, mentally and 
physically, he seemed to be destined for some 
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superior sphere. The refinement of his nature, 
the excellent quality of his temperament, and 
the rare unity in the grouping of his powers, 
made him an object of interest to all his asso- 
ciates. At an early age he was exposed by cir- 
cumstances to those temptations which beset 
young men who leave a cherished home to en- 
gage in some pursuit among strangers, but such 
was the staunchness of his principles that he 
was enticed into no vicious practice, no social 
excess. Entertaining a strong love of Art, he 
pursued it with zeal, but it was for a purpose 
—one of true devotion—the good of Ingham 
University. In artist life he displayed the 
Christian by concentrating his efforts upon the 
development on canvas of some of the most 
vivid scenes and incidents recorded in the 
Scriptures. Among the productions of his 
pencil and palette are Lot's Escape from Sodom, 
The Walk to Emmaus, Casting out Devils, and 
The Ascension, which are considered by some 
connoisseurs to be equal in conception and 
careful handling to the best religious produc- 
tions of modern art. Fidelity to the free in- 
stitutions of his country and an earnest patriot- 
ism led him to engage in the war for the 
Union, which has so recently become historic, 
and whose effects still remain. He soon took 
a commanding position, and served his country 
efficiently. Having associated himself with a 
number of scientific gentlemen who, with the 
co-operation of the Government, purposed to 
explore certain portions of South America, he 
went with them, brush and palette in hand, 
thinking to gather fresh trophies for bis studio 
and for the university which commanded his 
regard. 

In the course of their investigations, the ex- 
pedition made Quito, one of the finest as Well 
as oldest of the South American cities, a halt- 
ing-place. Col. Staunton entered it weak and 
exhausted, supported by his friends. There, 
amid some of the grandest mountain scenery 
of the western hemisphere, he breathed his 
last, and was sorrowfully interred in a cemetery 
for the first time consecrated in that region to 
Protestant burial. He was fifty years of age. 

The Memorial contains the several addresses 
which were delivered on the occasion of the 
services commemorative of his death, at the 
Presbyterian Church in Le Roy, N. Y., the 
locale of Ingham University, and the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Board of Councilors con- 
nected with the institution. 


Published with the foregoing is a sermon, on 
the death of Miss Marietta Ingham, one of the 
founders of Ingham University, preached by 
Rev. Wm. L. Parsons, D.D., June 6th, 1867. 
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Eacgz name doth fold a meaning in its heart, 

Like slumb'ring roses dreaming in the bud; 

If rightly given, the meaning wakes to flower. 

SO yours. Elisabeth means consecrate, 

Allied to God”’—or good, tis all the game; 

But goodness hides itself in varying forms— 

Enchanted eyes may see it everywhere; 

To me it seemeth best revealed in that 

High harmony where soul doth chord with soul. 
E. OLDOHILD, 
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AUNT PRISOILLA. 


BY VIRGINIA VARLEY. 

AUNT PRISCILLA is an oddity ; one of those 
peculiar people who attract by their good qual- 
ities and repel by their disagreeable ones, and 
in regard to whom you are compelled to take 
a neutral position, not knowing whether to 
extend to them the right hand of friendship or 
the cold shoulder of disdain. 

Find her in the right mood and she seems a 
jewel of inestimable value, a veritable “ well- 
spring of pleasure;“ for then the household 
machinery moves on without a jar; and being 
useful rather than ornamental, the amount of 
work she manages to accomplish is really sur- 
prising. 

But Aunt Priscilla is very much like bitter 
beer, which if kept too long in the house is sure 
to turn sour; and vinegar bears no comparison 
with the temper of my relative when she gets 
fidgety. And when she begins to fidget, you 
might as well try to hold a hurricane; have 
her blow out she will, in spite of all attempts at 
pacification; and you may go to bed at night 
with your head full of plans for the morrow, 
and wake in the morning to find your useful 
member “ over the hills and far away.” 

There is not the least atom of patience in her 
composition; to “stand and wait” would be 
the most excruciating service in which she 
could ever engage, and the wages would be no 
compensation for the agony endured. 

If she proposes going any distance, and you 
send John at once to harness up the team, she 
would be more than a mile on her way before 
he came round to the door. The only way to 
circumvent her is by taking a circuitous route ; 
I speak metaphorically, for if you should over- 
take her on the road after she had started, ten 
chances to one if she would stop long enough 
to get in. 

Her greatest weakness is her desire to prove 
that she is independent of everybody; but 
when she gets “on a rampage,” we are pretty 
well convinced that she is under the control 
of Satan himself, and she can’t leave the house 
too soon—if she hurries. I well remember the 
last visit she made us. We were aware of her 
antipathy to black tea; which she said was 
“ sticks, and slops not fit to drink,” so we put 
the favorite “ Young Hyson” where she could 
prepare it to suit herself. Do you suppose 
she'd touch it? Not she. All our expostula- 
tions were in vain. “I only want a little hot 
water,” she declarcd, “and that seems the 
hardest thing in the world to get!“ 

So she drank the hot water, unadulterated, 
for several meals, until a happy thought struck 
us. A tête-à-tête set, the property of a married 
sister, was brought out of its retirement; the 
green tca steeped in the little tea-pot and set 
under the nose, almost, of the old lady, where 
its delicate odor might charm away the evil 
spirit that sat in our midst. Well, it had the 
desired effect, and was such a restorer of peace 
and harmony that we made a memorandum of 
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it at the time, intending to profit by it in the 
future. Strange, incomprehensible being! 

Here is her history, told in her own words, 
as nearly as I can recollect them : 

“Father moved from Massachusetts to West- 
ern New York in the early part of the cen- 
tury, taking with him a stiff leg which he got 
at Yorktown, and a good amount of money 
with which he intended buying a farm. But 
the money turned out to be worthless shin- 
plaster, and many a time father wished him- 
self back in New Braintree. ö 

“The country was new, and it was hard 
scratching to get a decent living in those days. 
The boys were put to trades ; and we girls had 
to turn in and help at the grindstone. I took 
a place at the tavern as hired girl, atid had as 
much work and fun as I wanted. The land- 
lord's son was a handsome fellow, and half the 
girls in Madison County were just crazy after 
him. I was as big a fool as any of them—girls 
are so carried away with good looks !—al- 
though I never put myself in the way of his 
attentions, for I had nothing in the world to 
recommend me but a fair skin. 


“It hurt my pride awfully that I could not 
make as good an appearance as the other girls 
did; but when William Brown asked me to 
marry him, I walked in satin for awhile, I was 
so amazed and overjoyed. We married; and 
for the first year or two were supremely happy. 


Then William went into the distillery busi-. 


ness, and our troubles began; it did seem as 
though all our happiness ran out faster than 
the liquor. He began to drink, and grew more 
and more careless every day, never minding 
in the least how we fared at home. There 
werc sixteen hogs to feed; and many a time 
have I seen the whole sixteen standing on 
their hind legs, looking piteously over their 
pen and squealing like mad, and their distress 
would drive me to look after their master and 
drag him away from his boon companions. 

“T went hungry many a day; for I was too 
proud to beg, and my babies kept me from 
doing much besides taking care of them. 

“The distillery failed ;—as of course any- 
thing will that isn’t half attended ~to—and 
pretty soon what little we owned the creditors 
were determined to have, and it was mighty 
little that William had left us. The constable 
came at night, and, finding the door locked, 
banged and battered at every convenient place; 
but I kept quiet. William had disappeared, I 
didn’t know where, and there I lay in a chill 
of terror, dreading disgrace worse than pov- 
erty. Morning found me completely bewil- 
dered, and, as it always happens when you're in 
trouble, the children wanted more waiting on 
than usual, and tormented me until I was nigh 
about crazy. 

One of my neighbors came in and gave me 
some words of sympathy, and what I valued 
most just then, sent the children into his own 
kitchen, where I knew they would be warmed 
and fed. He heard the constable was about to 
seize William’s property, but too late to get 
me word in time, and so he had lain awake all 
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night fearful that, being a woman, and in dis- 
tress, I would open the door if only to inquire 
their errand. Im sure I don’t know what 
kept me from it. 

“Tt was a relief to the good man to see that 
I had not quite lost courage; there was too 
much fire in me for that, and acting on his 
advice I gathered up a few articles I could call 
my own, and left the place early in the day. 

“I did not go far, for I had precious little 
money, and I couldn’t afford to waste a cent of 
it traveling around, so I set my face like a 
flint, and took in washing and plain sewing, to 
support myself and little ones. 

“ William’s family were wealthy, but they 
never voluntecred any assistance, and I 
wouldn't apply to them or any one else for aid 
so long as I had the use of my hands. Wil- 
liam's desertion was the hardest thing I had to 
bear, and yet every day I felt my heart grow 
colder and colder, until I ceased to feel any 
regret at his continued absence. I buried him. 
Then my little Willie, the only boy, took sick 
and died ; and warned perhaps in a dream, for 
Willie was always his pet,—I shall never think 
that love for me had anything to do with it,— 
William returned, and seemed to be a better 
min. I thought the cloud had passed over, 
and the sunshine would come into our house 
once more; but his promises so easily made, 
so casily broken, went for naught, and the ap- 
petite for strong drink mastered him once more, 
and brouvlt him down again to the level from 
which he had endeavored to rise. 

“He went away, or I drove him away, for I 
Was mad enough to do anything; and when 
another little girl was born, I vowed I would 
never see his face again. He wrote occasion- 
ally, begging me to forgive him this once, only 
this once, but I was deaf to all entreaty; I 


couldn't support him and the children too, and: 


I believe I was as happy to hear I was his 
widow as I was the day I became his wife. I 
hate the men; they are all alike !” 

She does hate the wickedness of the men, 
and the folly of the women; and would rather 
follow her children to the grave than prepare 
them for the bridal. Feeling thus she has com- 
pletely isolated herself from all sympathy with 
her fellow-creatures, and with a fine nature 
warped and scarred by the injuries done her in 
her youth, she has intrenched herself behind 
an armory of weapons whose points are tipped 
with most malicious venom. 

Yet she is not happy; and our lips betray 
the feeling that is in the heart when we 
mournfully exclaim— Poor Aunt Priscilla!“ 
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“ SIMILIA ŠIMILIBUS CURANTUR” — (LIKE 
Conks LIKE).—A young man says he cured 
a severe attack of palpitation of the heart by 
the application of another palpitating heart to 
the part affected. We see no cbjection to this 
sort of treatment; and he could, no doubt, 
furnish any number of certificates to prove its 
efficacy. But look out and not take too much 


of a good thing. 
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ANTONIO CANOVA; 
OR, THE GIFT OF SCULPTURE. 


FRON THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND SCHMIDT. 


In the little town of Passagno, in Italy, is a 
beautiful castle, which, about the middle of 
the lust century, belonged to the Nobile Fali- 
eri. Opposite the castle stood a poor little 
house, in which an old man, the mason Passino, 
lived. As the latter came home from his work 
one evening he saw from the distance a boy 
standing at his door. As soon as the child saw 
the old man he ran toward him, threw his 
arms around him, and cried, 

“ Grandfather, dear grandfather!” 

“ My boy!” said Passino, “is it really you? 
Isit you, my Antonio? Oh, my heart's darling, 
how you have grown since I saw you!” And 
he seized the curly head of the beautiful boy 
with both his hands, and kissed him, while 
tears of joy ran down his brown cheeks. “But 
now tell me,” continued he, “bow is it at 
home? Is my daughter, your mother, still 
well? Well; thank God! You are a brave 
boy to come so far to see your old grandfather | 
But, come in; you must be tired and hungry.” 

Both went into the little house, and the old 
man brought for his grandchild whatever 
kitchen and cellar were able to afford. 

The next morning, when Antonio had finished 
his breakfast, Passino said : 

“I must now go to work, my boy; how 
will you amuse yourself while I am gone?” 

“TN look at yonder castle,” replied the boy. 

“Will that give you pleasure, Antonio? 
Then why will you not go in?“ 

“ May I?” asked Antonio. 

“ Yes, indeed!“ replied his grandfather. “I 
am working in the castle. Come with me, and 
you shall see all the beautiful things in the 
garden. Oh, they will not refuse old Passino 
such a request for his grandson !” 

So Antonio passed a delightful day. The 
colonnades and the statues awoke in him a 
delightful astonishment. “Oh! if I could but 
sec the splendor of the rooms and halls!” 


thought he; but he dared not hope for that. 


In the garden he admired the flowers and the 
picturesque grouping of the trees. But he was 
attracted still more by the marble groups, of 
which there were many. He went from one 
to another, and could not be satisfied with 
looking at them. In the middle of the garden 
was a fountain, at which he stopped most fre- 
quently. On a pedestal, which was sculptured 
with great art, stood a colossal lion, from 
whose mouth a stream of water rushed into a 
marble bowl. 

At dinner-time Antonio was called by his 
grandfather, who took him into the servants’ 
room, where their dinner was set. But the 
boy’s soul was so full of all the beautiful things 
he had seen that he was not hungry. 

“ You are not sick,” sald Passino, kindly; 
“I see that in your eyes. So you may say 
your prayers, and go again. When you hear 
the Are, come and fetch me from the yard.” 

After Antonio had said his prayers he hurried 
out again, and the afternoon passed like a 
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happy dream. Shortly before the ringing of 
the evening bell, visitors of high rank had ar- 
rived at the castle, and the gardener had 
answered tlie old mason's question whether he 
would be allowed to bring his grandson again 
on the morrow, thus, 

“No, Passino, as long as we have visitors 
here, the boy must stay at home.” 

During the evening Passino moved to and 
fro on his chair and rubbed his brow, not 
knowing how to tell Antonio that for the 
present he must avoid the castle garden. 
When he looked at the boy, whose eyes were 
beaming with delight, it seemed cruel to tell 
him, and it seemed equally cruel to let him 
cherish a hope which would not be fulfilled. 
The old man could think of nothing that in 
his opinion would be pleasant for Antonio to 
hear, and he became so angry at his own 
awkwardness, that he suddenly sprang up and 
struck the table with his fist. Antonio looked 
at his grandfather terrified. This man, whose 
old Italian blood boiled in his veins, ran up 
and down the room like one mad, and raged at 
the visit that had come so untimely. Passino 
had no idea that Antonio could take it to him- 
self. At last he stopped before the table, and 
cried, . 

“ Now, you dare no more go in the garden; 
that is what comes of it!” 

Tears came into the boy’s eyes, and he said: 

“ What have I done, dear grandfather, that 
you are angry with me?” 

„angry with you?” cried Passino. “My 
boy! how did such an idea occur to you? I 
am only beside myself because for the present 
you are not allowed to go either into the castle 
or in the garden!“ 

“ Have I done anything wrong there, grand- 
father ?” 

“ No, no, my darling! but a whole houseful 
of visitors are there, and no stranger is allowed 
to goin. That is what vexes me so.” 

Antonio dried his tears, for a weight had 
fallen from his heart when he found that his 
grandfather was not angry with him. The old 
man seized the boy and kissed him, saying 
that if the visitors should stay for four weeks, 
he would not let his heart's darling go until ho 
had seen the castle and the garden at least ten 
times. So they were both cheerful again, and 
the grandfather told the boy many merry 
stories. 

When Antonio awoke the next morning he 
found that his grandfather had already gone; 
and having partaken of the food which was 
left for him on the table, he considered what 
he should do. He soon decided on his favorite 
occupation, which consisted in forming figures 
of wax and clay. Wax was not to be had; but 
he brought a big lump of clay, put it on the 
bench before the little house, and began to 
form imitations of those figures that had pleased 
him the most in the castle garden. When one 
was finished he carried it into the room and 
put it on the table. 

At dinner-time Passino came. Entering the 
house, he noticed something on the tahlo 
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covered with a piece of cloth. Antonio cau- 
tiously lifted the cover. 

„What is that?“ cried the astonished grand- 
father, looking first at the figure and then at 
the boy. 

“A pastime, grandfather,” replied the boy, 
“that almost made me feel that I was in the 
castle garden again.” 

“ Blessed boy! Did you make this ?” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

The old mason clapped his hands together in 
astonishment. After a pause, he said, in a 
voice shaken with emotion, 

“ My heart’s darling! I saw at the first mo- 
ment that there was something in you! I was 
thinking last night that you should learn the 
mason’s trade; but now I know better. You 
must become a confectioner. If the confec- 
tioner Algerie, in the city, sees that you can 
make such artistic figures, he will take you on 
the spot, and without a fee! Otherwise, it 
could not be done, for you are a poor boy. Or 
— yet! The Nobile Falicri will settle that 
with the confectioner! He is a kind gentle- 
man, and willing to speak a good word in a 
good cause.” 


Very happy was the grandfather, and his 
praise stopped only when the hour called him 
back to his work. With a glad heart he went 
to the castle, and the walk was easier than ever 
before. From his scaffold he could look into 
the open kitchen windows, where they were 
very busy. The kitchen-master gave his or- 
ders in a thundering voice, swinging his ladle 
like a scepter. Suddenly Passino heard a ter- 
Tible noise coming from the kitchen. It ex- 
cited his curiosity, and made him step to the 
window. There he saw the kitchen-master, 
raving like a madman, because he had for- 
gotten to order from the city an ornament for 
the central figure of the table. The Nobilo 
Falieri was informed of this, and came to the 
kitchen. At first he was angry, but when he 
saw that the kitchen-master took the mistake 
so deeply to heart he became calmer, and said: 

“ Be not like a child or a fool, but consider 
what can be done, that the company may not 
notice it.” i 


But good advice was dear. Neither one nor 
the other of the things proposed could be done. 
Then an idea suddenly flashed through the 
old mason’s head. He leaned into the kitchen 
window, and said, with great gravity, 

“I beg your pardon, but I have some good 
advice.” 

All looked up. Falieri broke out into a loud 
laugh as he saw the adviser hanging from the 
kitchen window; and even the afflicted kitchen- 
master was infected, and soon every one in the 
room was laughing. The serious face of the 
mason, who had the welfare of his grandchild 
at heart, contrasted powerfully with the merry 
faces in the kitchen. He was not at all dig- 
turbed by it, but screamed through the laughter, 

“If I give not good advice, my gracious 
master may have me by the ears!“ 

At last Falieri recovered, and was able to 
\ ask what he would advise. Then the mason 
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began with eloquent words to praise his grand- 
son, who was, he said, a born confectioner, and 
capable of forming any figure. Falieri, who 
had taken the whole thing for a good joke, now 
thought he would go through with it. There- 
fore he told the mason to go for his grandson, 
and ordered the confounded kitchen-master to 
give him the necessary dough for a figure. 
Then he went back to the drawing-room, and 
with great hilarity told the occurrence to his 
guests, who were all anxious for the moment 
when the central figure would appear. Passi- 
no had led his grandson to the castle, and in- 
formed him of everything, adding, 

If you do the work well, I warrant you the 
Nobile wi? make you apprentice to a confec- 
tioner !” 

At last the central figure was brought, hung 
over with a white cover, and the servants put, 
it in the middle of tne table. Then the cover 
was removed, and, instead of the expected 
laughter, an exclamation of astonishment was 
heard through the room. 

They saw before them an artistically-formed 
lion; and from all sides arose a loud demand 
to see the little artist. Upon an order from the 
Nobile, the mason appeared with nis grandson, 
and the boy was overwhelmed with praise. 
Tears came into the old mason’s eyes as hedook- 
edon Antonio, whose countenance beamed with 
delight, though his demeanor was modest. 
Turning his cap in his hands, Passino stepped 
toward the Nobile, and said, 

“I would beg pardon,—but it is a poor 
boy; and if my gracious master would speak 
a good word to the confectioner in the city, 
Antonio might become a confectioner.” 

„A confectioner!” said Falieri. No, Passi- 
no; thy grandson, Antonio, shall become a 
sculptor !” 


And, through the favor of the Nobile Falieri, 
Antonio Canova became a sculptor whose 
works still excite the wonder and admiration 
of beholders. He first went to Bassano, and 
was placed with a capable artist; and when in 
his seventeenth year he had sculptured Euryd- 
ice in marble, he was sent to the Academy of 
Art in Venice. He soon gained a high posi- 
tion, and his chisel created a number of famous 
groups. Later, he filled high offices in institu- 
tions dedicated to art, and was honored by 
being made a knight. 
power made him worthy the veneration of all 
times, his heart put him as high as the im- 
perishable creations of his genius. One who 
knew him intimately says: “He was active, 
open, mild, obliging, and kind. He knew 
neither the pride nor the envy of an artist. 
He was modest, notwithstanding that his fame 
spread over Europe. Animated by the noblest 
beneficence, he supported talented young art- 
ists, and set prizes to encourage them. In 
short, his moral character was so excellent that 
even among the many who envied, there was 
but one voice as to his worth.” 

How fortunate for the world that Canova’s 
genius was early appreciated and stimulated 
by the encouragement of the powerful ! 


But not only his artistic 
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DOMBESTIO HOONOMY; 
OR, WHAT WE PAY GO-BETWEENS. 


READER, did it ever occur to you how far 
apart are producers and consumers? Do you 
who live in cities know how much more you 
pay for what you consume than you need to 
pay? Do you realize how many profits are 
made on a pound of dried peaches before said 
peaches reach your table? Let us see. 

The grower produces, gathers, and dries the 
fruit. He sells it to his country merchant in. 
exchange for drygoods and groceries. The 
country merchant sells it—at a profit—to the 
wholesale city merchant; and he, in turn, sells 
it to the jobber at a profit; and the jobber to 
the retailer at a profit; and the retailer to the 
consumer at a profit. Here are fire go-betweens 
and five profits, which come out of the produ- 
cer and the consumer. Our example of dried 
peaches will apply equally to nearly everything 
produced in the country and consumed in the 
city. Is there no remedy for this? Consider 
the large number of useless hucksters who 
ought to be either producers or simply the paid 
agents of the producer and consumer. The 
remedy is in “TRADE Unrons,” and sensible 
people will organize them and do away with 
all unnecessary “ go-betweens,” thus greatly re- 
ducing the cost of living in towns and cities. 
The same plan may be adopted by artisans, 
manufacturers, shippers, and by others who be- 
lieve in co-operation. Economy is now the 
watchword of the laborer, of the middle classes, 
and of all who earn, instead of “ fponging” 
on others to get their living at little or no cost. 
Let us try to bring the producers and the con- 
sumers as near together as possible, not only 
for the sake of reducing the cost of the nec- 
essaries of life, but also for the sake of. obtain- 
ing fresher and better supplies of those perish- 
able things, like vegetables and fruits, which 
are as delicious as healthful. 


— — 


ON THE TRACK. — The other day I heard a 
mother ask her little son to do something. In 
a minute,“ he said. She spoke again. But it 
was one, two, three, four, five minutes before 
he minded her. It makes me think of the 
switch-tender’s boy. What if he had waited 
a minute before minding his father? A switch- 
tender in Prussia was just going to move the 
rail, in order to put a coming train of cars on a 
side track, when he caught sight of his little 
son playing on the track. The engine was in 
sight, and he had not a moment to spare. He 
might jump and save his child; but he could 
not do that and turn the switch in time; and 
if it were not done, the on-coming train would 
meet another train, and a terrible crash and 
smash take place. The safety of hundreds of 
lives depended upon his fidelity. What could 
he do? What did he do? “Lie down! lie 
down!” he called, with a loud, quick voice to 
the child; and seizing the switch, the train 
passed safely on its proper track. Did the 
heavy train run over the little boy? Was he 
killed? Was he crushed to pieces? No, for 
he did just as his father told him, and did it 
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instantly. He fell flat between the rails, 
and the cars went high over his head; and 
when the anxious father sprang to the 
spot, there he was alive and well—not a 
hair was touched. It was his quick obe- 
dience, you see, that saved his life. He 
did not stop a minute. Even a moment's 
hesitation would have been too late. 


— — —— 


MEMORY. 


A SUBTILE train of purest thought; 
A wondrons, firm, mysterious band ; 
The ethereal cord by nature wrought; 
A viewless thread; a mystic wand; 
Magician in the brain confined, 
To make paet preeent to the mind. 


The charmer waves his magic rod. 
Life’s lengthened way is but a span ; 

The thorny path in torture trod, 
Seems paradise on earth began. 

Illusion sweet! past woe is fied ; 

The years are filled with bliss instead. 


The vision grows. Excitement warms 
The frozen chambers of the heart: 

Before the sense pass sainted forms, 
And of the present are a part. 

The dust is waked from the dark tomb, 

The spirit called from its heavenly home. 


Bright Memory fails as years increase. 
Does death destroy this power divine ? 
Oblivion make the past to cease? 
The soul no bliss in old-time find? 
Memory expands forevermore, 
And ne'er forgets aught gone before. 
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ISAAC MURPHY, 
GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS. . 
— 

To the casual observer this portrait 
would not be likely to offer an attractive 
or interesting feature. To the unscien- 
tific observer this face would only prove 
expressive and striking when its owner's 
history was known, and the part enacted 
by him in a most rigorous life-drama ap- 
preciated. The homely plainness of the 
features, which is due chiefly to the 
sharpness and shrivel of advanced age, 
would at first sight dissuade close scruti- 
ny and prompt but common-place remark. 
Let us, however, analyze this counte- 
nance. First, we perceive the evidences 
of the blending of the mental and motive 
temperament, each contributing in a 
large measure to the mental character; 
the one supplying force, energy, and en- 
durance, the other engendering suscepti- 
bility, acuteness, and penetration. Second, 
we notice that while the head is not by 
any means narrow at the base, its greatest 
breadth is in the region of the senti- 
ments: the upper side-head, yenerally, 
is expanded, showing large Cautious- 
ness, Ideality, and Constructiveness. 
A Third, the coronal region is well marked. 
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PORTRAIT OF ISAAC MURPHY. 


Firmness and the organs which cluster 
about it, especially Conscientiousness 
and Self-Esteem, are largely developed. 
Fourth, the forehead is sufficiently pro- 
nounced to impress us with the opinion 
that the intellectual faculties, especially 
those which sustain a relation to the 
meditative spirit, are active and con- 
trolling. 


From these premises we conclude that 
Governor Murphy is a man of inflexible 
purpose, staunch principle, and earnest 
endeavor. With him to make choice of 
a principle or of an undertaking is to act 
upon it. He would be careful in deciding 
a matter, especially when antagonistic 
and important issues were involved in 
its development; but having decided, the 
matter, so far as he is concerned, is 
settled. His strong moral qualities, acted 
upon by a thoughtful and even specula- 
tive intellect, give an exalted character 
to his decisions, so that he feels drawn 
on, as it were, by an influence beyond 
himself, actuated by unaccountable im- 
pulses. The intuitional element is power- 
ful in his disposition; he comprehends at 
once those who come within the sphere 
of his observation, and is often inclined 
to yield to his first impressions against 
the suggestions of logic and the repre- 
sentations of others. He would be for- 
bearing toward others, though disagree- 
ing in sentiment; the openness of his 
nature, however, would not permit him 
to dissimulate or deceive. As a man of 
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opinion and action he may be regard- 
ed as individual, and even eccentric. 

In fine, sympathy, emotion, imag- 
ination, justice, and pride are the 
major qualities of his character, while 
covetousness, cunning, selfishness, 
and severity are relatively weak or 
entirely subordinated. 

As a writer or a speaker, he would 
be brief, but smooth, agreeable, and 
logical, Appreciative of truth in 
the highest degree, he would aim to 
give it clear significance divested of 
all qualifying tautology. As a mem- 
ber of the domestic circle he evident- 
ly is sympathetic, kind, generous, and 
affectionate; willing to sacrifice hig 
personal interests for the benefit of 
those who look to him for support or 


counsel. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The war of the American Kebellion has 
made historic the names of many who, with 
all the same qualities of soul and mind, would 
otherwise have been forgotten. It has created 
for us thinkers, statesmen, and generals, on 
both sides, of the most wonderfully varicd 
talents and: abilities, with whose fame the 
world is now filled. It has associated the 
names of others with story and poctry, and out 
of materials the most ordinary there will be 
imaginary characters figuring in future ro- 
mance, the pure creations of fancy. Ellsworth, 
who threw away his life and hopes of future 
distinction for a useless rag, will appear with 
poetic prominence. Booth, a weak, licentious 
actor, is now a Brutus with many; and even 
“ Wild Bill,” a contemptible bully and despe- 
rado of the Western border, occupics the front 
of a prominent magazine with a highly colored 
and misrepresented account of his wicked life. 

There are, however, few names less known 
and more deserving of notice in connection 
with the civil war than the name of Isaac 
Murphy, Governor of Arkansas, who by one 
act of remarkable moral heroism and love of 
the Union, at the risk of his own life and the 
safety of his family, revealed his incorruptible 
purity and resolution to a wild and infuriated 
body of rebels, of which he was the sole loyal 
member, the Arkansas Secession Convention 
of 1861. 

The previous life of Governor Murphy 
differed little from the lives of many around 
us. He was born at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
October 16th, 1803, and attended Jefferson Col- 
lege two sessions, but was obliged to abridge 
his collegiate course on account of ill health, 
most of his education being subsequently ac- 
quired at private schools. While quite young 
he was thrown on his own resources by the 
loss of both his parents. He had, however, 
already been thoroughly educated in the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Scotch Covenanters, 
and his earliest recollections were of the West 
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minster Confession of Faith and the solemn 
League and Covenant. To the stern morality 
thus early instilled we may trace the lofty reso- 
lution and loyalty of bis later life. 

On July 30th, 1830, while teaching a small 
school in Montgomery County, Tennessee, he 
was married to Miss Angeline Lockart, daughter 
of William and Elizabeth Lockart. She wasa 
lady of most estimable moral and intellectual 
character, by whom Governor Murphy had ten 
children, six girls and foursons. Mrs. Murphy 
died in 1856; and of the family the Governor 
and four daughters alone survive. 

In the fall of 1834 he moved to Fayetteville, 
in northwestern Arkansas, where he taught 
school for two ycars, and about this time was 
admitted to the bar. For a time he was di- 
rector of a bank at Fayetteville, and in 1840 
took a contract, and was engaged for two years 
in surveying public lands. In 1846, and again 
in 1848, he served as a member of the lower 
house of the Arkansas Legislature from Wash- 
ington County, and also represented Madison 
and Benton counties to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate during the session of 1848 and 1849. 

On April 18th, 1849, he started for California, 
He remained there some years, during which 
time he worked in the mines, and accumulated 
some property, but, through misfortune, the 
most of it was lost; and he returned to his 
home in Arkansas in September, 1853, where 
he resumed his legal practice. In 1855 he re- 
moved to Madison County, and in 1856 was 
again elected to the State Senate to fill a 
vacancy caused by death. 


We thus see in Governor Murphy at the 
commencement of the rebellion a man of local 
importance in northwestern Arkansas, respect- 
ed and trusted by his fellow-citizens. At that 
time it is beyond doubt that the majority in 
Arkansas, and especially in the northwestern 
part of the State, were opposed to secession. 
In February, 1861, he was elected as a Union 
delegate to the State Convention, and it was 
considered a certainty that a majority of the 
Convention were loyal, and Arkansas would 
not secede. Butthe storm of rebellion steadily 
gained strength, and swept the entire South. 
In Arkansas secession began to be popular. 
As elsewhere, most of the wealthy planters and 
citizens were disloyal, while only the vast ma- 
jority of the poorer population were loyal. 
The former used their powerful influence to 
aid their cause and terrify Unionists. The few 
wealthy Unionists, fearing for the safety, both 
of their person and property, maintained a 
silent course or openly avowed themselves se- 
cessionists. By such a reign of terror, not- 
withstanding a majority of loyal votes, Arkan- 
sas was dragged out of the Union, and the bit- 
terness of the subsequent contest made most 
of her people sincerely rebellious. 

The Convention assembled, and at once it 
was evident that members elected as Unionists 
had become tainted with secession. Nor was 
this all. Everything that the wealthy, aristo- 
cratic secession clement could do, either to ter- 
rify or to purchase the votes of members, was 


done. The United States arsenal at Little 
Rock was seized by the rebel Governor Rector. 
Major Sturges, commanding the United States 
troops at Fort Smith, was compelled to escape 
through the Indian Territory to Union soil. 
Nowhere was it safe to express a love of the 
Union or condemnation of the course of the 
Southern leaders. 


Some debate ensued in the Convention, as a 
few Unionists still held out against the reign 
of terror; but one by one they were compelled 
to yield through the force of circumstances. 
It is due to many of them to say that nothing 
but fears for the lives of their families caused 
them to succumb. It is, however, due to one 
man alone to say that not even considerations 
like these could force him to abandon principle. 

On the 6th of May the vote was taken on the 
question of secession. Unionist after Unionist 
voted aye with the rebels. When the vote had 
been taken, Isaac Murphy had alone voted in 
the negative. The excitement in the Conven- 
tion was intense. The “Chivalry” were ram- 
pant. This old man must yield, and he would 
do so when he found himself alone. A motion 
was made that the vote be declared unanimous. 
Arkansas should enter the Confederacy with- 
out a dissenting voice. Again the vote was 
taken, and again Isaac Murphy alone voted in 
the negative. 

Said Governor Murphy to the writer: “The 
scene at this time beggared description. Every- 
where arose oaths, curses, and cries of ‘ Kill the 
old traitor, the infernal abolitionist!’ I never 
expected to get out of that hall alive!” . 

It is not necessary to dwell on the moral 
heroism of this action, nor of the subsequent 
conduct of Governor Murphy. Let us simply 
ask how many of us would have had the 
courage to do as he did, at such enormous 
risks, merely for the sake of a right principle! 
Only those who know the savage spirit of 
Southwestern rebels can fully appreciate his 
position while in their midst. There were 
among them some honorable men, but the 
State of Arkansas was soon overrun with guer- 
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rillas. These were scoundrels of the worst 


stamp, who hesitated at no atrocity. The evi- . 
held on the 14th, 15th, and 16th days of March, 


dence before courts-martial proved that Union 
men were tied to trees, had their finger and 
toe nails extracted one ata time with bullet 


moulds, and were then brutally murdered. | 
Similar and worse outrages were innumerable, ' 


and among such characters Governor Murphy, 
with his family, lived for months, constantly 
liable to every imaginable outrage. 

But, notwithstanding the imminent danger 
to his life, he escaped, and upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention returned to his home 
in Madison County. From this time until the 
arrival of the army of Curtis in Arkansas in 
March, 1862, his life was in constant danger. 
Remote from the Union army, all chance of 
escape was cutoff. The country swarmed with 
guerrillas and rebel citizens, and from these he 
endured innumerable persecutions. Yet he 
constantly and openly avowed his Union senti- 
ments, and denounced secession as the greatest 
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curse that could befall the country. A notice, 
said to be intended especially for him, was 
posted at the Court House door, warning all 
Union men to leave the country within ten 
days. The intervention of friends in his behalf 
was without avail, and the danger to his life 
became so great that on the 18th of April, 1862, 
he made his escape to the army of Curtis in 
southwestern Missouri. After his departure 
his family was robbed by guerrillas. 


During the long march of General Curtis 
through southern Missouri and Arkansas to 
Helena on the Mississippi, where he arrived in 
July, 1862, Governor Murphy traveled with the 
army, sharing in all the hardships of the 
campaign. In January, 1863, he returned to 
his home with the army of Schofield, and re- 
mained until the departure of the army, when 
he removed with his family to St. Louis. 
Owing to the severity of the weather and the 
unusual exposure to which they were subjected, 
two of his daughters died soon after their ar- 
rival in St. Louis, and the remainder of his 
family was reduced to great poverty and suffer- 
ing. Common soldiers in St. Louis, as well as 
others, who had known him as a patriot and 
kind companion on the march, subscribed 
money for his immediate relief; and partly by 
such means Governor Murphy was enabled to 
struggle through the winter of 1862-63. 

During the summer and fall of 1863, move- 
ments for the capture of the capital of Arkan- 
sas were for the first time successfully carried 
into effect under Generals Steele and David- 
son. Governor Murphy accompanied their 
army, and was present at the capture of Little 
Rock, September 10th, 1863, ever since which 
time he has remained in Arkansas. 

The patriotism and suffering of Isaac Murphy 
during the war had won for him the confidence 
and esteem of the loyalists of Arkansas. 
Under a proclamation of President Lincoln, 
Provisional State Governments were at this 
time instituted in most of the seceded States. 
A loyal Convention was called in Arkansas, 
and by this Convention Isaac Murphy was ap- 
pointed Provisional Governor of the State in 
January, 1864. Subsequently, at an election 


1864, his office was confirmed, and he was 
chosen Governor by the loyal people of Arkan- 
sas. This office he has since continued to hold, 
and his administration has thus far met with 
gencral approval. : 

Governor Murphy’s own estimate of his 
character is given in a letter to the writer in 
the following words: “I was by nature a 
dreamer and enthusiast. My enjoyments were 
in thought, books, and family affections. I 
have been too much of a dreamer for success 
in life.” 

In the accumulation of property he has cer- 
tainly not been successful. He is to-day a poor 
man. But he has met with far higher and 
nobler suceess in the life that he has lived—the 
life of a conscientious and incorruptible man. 

Of a retiring and modest disposition, he has 
never sought that prominence in the politics 
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of the day which his position as a loyal 
Governor of a once rebel State might have 
given him. He has never courted the fame of 
being a martyr to the Union cause. Brownlow, 
of Tennessee, with no firmer adherence to 
principle, and probably having endured no 
greater suffering in person or in family, is 
probably known throughout the Union more 
by his talent for controversy and the promi- 
nence he has assumed as a politician than on 
account of the personal sufferings he endured 
as a Union man under rebel rule. Governor 
Murphy’s indisposition for publicity has retired 
him from popular notice, as much as possible, 
to a quiet, private life and the happiness of the 
home circle. Yet are not both of these men 
equally deserving of consideration for true 
patriotism shown in the hour of danger? 
Certainly ; there are not too many men in the 
nation like Governor Murphy, and history 
ought not to permit his example to be for- 


gotten. 
— ̃ as — 


PULPIT ORATORY. 


Unver the title of Earnestness, the N. Y. 
Christian Intelligencer of recent date says: 
In the delivery of a sermon nothing can 
compensate for the lack of a becoming 
carnestness of manner. And as earnestness 
can not be counterfeited by mere noise or 
varil vociferation, therefore it must needs be 
kindled in the heart, and show itself in that 
inimitable grace which is described by only 
one name unction. 

An eminent advocate in Rome accused 
Quintus Gallius of an attempt to poison him, 
and came forward to produce his evidence; 
but the languid manner of the accuser was 
interpreted by Cicero into a favorable construc- 
tion for his client. He exclaimed, “ Ubi dolor? 
ubi ardor animi? qui etiam ex infantium in- 
geniis elicere, voces, et querelas solet.”—-Where 
is that grief? where that burning earnestness 
which is wont to draw out, even from the 
minds of children, both cries and lamentations? 

The great Roman orator knew full well that 
a dull, drowsy, monotonous, and prosaic man- 
ner of delivery could neither impress nor per- 
suade those who were compelled to give it 
their reluctant ears. Genuine earnestness pro- 
duces a natural vivacity which shapes sen- 
tences, and throws the stress of the voice upon 
emphatic words. And vivacity in a preacher 
will kindle animation in an audience, and pro- 
duce that wonderful medium of power, an in- 
tense sympathy between the one and the other. 

Beecher, Spurgeon, Newman Hall, and others 
who might be easily named, are not superior 
to all other men in the grandeur of their 
thoughts nor in the splendor of their diction. 
But they are what are styled “live preachers.” 
They carry no stilted dignity, no sanctimonious 
whine, no pulpit drawl, no dreary solemnity, 
no owlish pomp with them when they come 
to appear before the people with messages of 
truth. . 

What could have been more impressive than 


the style of address employed by Him who 
spoke as never man spake, and which in his 
day was so novel, and in such striking opposi- 
tion to the dogmatic manner of the Scribes and 
Pharisees? The matchless preacher abounded 
in figures, similes,and parables. He vocalized 
common things. The pearl, the twittering 
sparrow, the fisherman’s net, the humble lamp, 
were converted by him into oracles of truth. 
Mechanical logic, formulated propositions, 
wire-drawn discussions, dogmatic repetitions 
of abstract principles, which now oppress so 
many very learned and very dry pulpit dis- 
courses, have no charm and no value for the 
average of church-going people. They want 
the living word presented to them in a living 
way. Therefore it is not too much to affirm 
that in a preacher everything should be made 
tributary to the formation of an earnest, 
vivacious, natural, and simple manner, both of 
style and of address. They who have these 
rare possessions are richly furnished for their 
great work, and never fail to enrich others. 
[Young preachers, and those not young, 
may read with bencfit to themselves and profit 
to their hearers, the volume just published at 
this office entitled “ Oratory, Sacred and 
Secular,” in which the gist of the whole sub- 
ject of success in the pulpit is given. We 
commend this work by a clergyman to every 


clergyman. } 
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GOOD RULES FOR A TEACHER. 


A NEw ENGLAND teacher keeps the follow- 
ing excellent rules on his desk, by which to be 
governed. We commend the same to all 
teachers, parents, preachers, editors, and 
others. Besides having the best infiuence on 
children, such rules will tend to greatly im- 
prove one’s own physiognomy as well as his 
whole nature. 

HERE ARE THE RULES. 

lst. Sympathy with the minds and hearts of 
children. 

2d. Energy of personal character. 


WHAT I SHALL CONSTANTLY DO: 
. Keep a good temper. 
Always be cheerful. 
Have patience. 
Encourage and praise. 
Be faithful. 


WHAT I SHALL CONSTANTLY AVOID: 

. Moroseness. 

. Fretfulness. 

Anger. 

. Scolding. 

. Fault-finding. 

. A cold, unsympathetic manner. 

What a volume in these few sentences! 
Let us analyze them. Sympathy with the 
minds and hearts of children” implies aptitude 
for enlisting attention and calling out the fac- 
ultics of those to be impressed and educated. 

“ Energy of personal character.” He who 
would awaken or inspire energy in another 
must himself exhibit earnestness, energy, and 
enterprise. 
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“ Keep a good temper.” This means “ self- 
control”—a condition indispensable to one 
who would lead or control others. 

“Always be cheerful.” Is this possible? 
Yes; if one is fit to teach, he is capable of 
constant cheerfulness, and he has no right to 
bring anything less than this into a school- 
room. He must keep his aches, his pains, and 
annoyances to himself, and not inflict them on 
others. Invalids, dyspeptics, and those with 
“jaded nerves” should be sent to the hospital, 
and not to the school-house, to crucify others. 

“ Have patience.” Children are of necessity 
more or less tmpatient; but a teacher must 
never show a want of this admirable Chris- 
tian quality. Patience is akin to peace; im- 
patience, to disorder. 

“Encouragement.” No matter how self- 
assured a child may seem to be; no matter 
how presumptuous, or how indifferent appar- 
ently to praise or blame, all well-organized 
human beings, young and old, are susceptible 
to encouragement and liable to be discouraged. 
When one needs a word of cheer, it is folly for 
a teacher to withhold it. Many good people 
confound praise with flattery, and for fear of 
the latter, seldom or never use the former. 
Teachers should discriminate and encourage 
when necessary. 

“ Be faithful.” This implies integrity; and 
no one who is not honest should for a 
moment be trusted with the high office of 
teacher. Faithfulness on his part will beget 
the same condition or spirit in children, while 
the lack of it will be as promptly imitated. 

“ Moroseness” comes of an evil spirit. It is 
of the passions, and a perversion at that. Only 
a low mind indulges a spirit of moroseness. 
So of “ fretfulness,” “scolding,” and “ fault- 
finding.” These feelings beget resistance, tur- 
bulence, disorder, rebellion, anarchy, and the 
school is disturbed or broken up in conse- 
quence of an evilly-disposed or ill-tempered 
teacher. ; 

To be a good teacher, one must be GooD. 
To subdue a turbulent child, or a horse, one 
must first be self-subduing. In short, one 
must have himself the qualities, the spirit, and 
the knowledge he would have in others. In- 
considerate parents and teachers look for con- 
sistency and perfection, while they themselves 
are nothing but inconsistencies and imperfec- 
tion. This is a theme on which al may pro- 
fitably dwell. Let us try to d¢ in disposition 
and character what we would have others be- 
come. Then our efforts will be rewarded with 
good results. To this end let us observe the 
very sensible and Christian rules, in our every- 
day affairs, of the New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
TEACHER. - 

— 2 

OsITUARY.— Mrs. Mary M. Bruner, the 
mother of an esteemed correspondent of ours, 


died recently at Americus, Georgia. She was 
an affectionate wife, a devoted mother, an earn- 
est Christian, and a kind neighbor. Her death 
leaves a vacancy in the large circle of her 
family and friends which will be long and 
painfully felt. 
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THE SHAROH. 


How do we strive to find the Uncreate 

In the create; in poor humanity, 

Image of God! We seek for it— 

That absolute perfection which our souls 

Yearn for forever, and yet vainly yearn. 

Through what fond, mad delusions God doth lead 
The errant soul up to Himself, the One. 

We worship beauty; seek it, etrive for it: 
Possession of it seems to be for us 

The one necessity of our souls. Without, 

We think we die. We find it in the flower, 

The stream, the wood, the human face, the mind, 
The soul; then, reaching higher up, in God. 

‘Tis useless thus to strive; all paths of good, 

Of pleasure innocent, in innocence 

Pursued lead straight to Him. You say, perhaps. 
You do not sec it now. Think, wait, live on; 

It will appear some time to you. 


Yet still, 
We, finite, looking on infinity, 
Draw yet finite conclusions. It takes time— 
Eternity to comprehend a God, 
As it takes space to hold sublimity. 
One must know all things to know God; one must 
Explore the heights of heaven, the depths of hell, 
The great wide-circling spread of universe, 
And all therein contained from small to great, 
From monad up to man. Even then we fail. 
To where this universe had being, thought 
Creeps back, through the dim corridors of Time, 
To step upon the precipice set down 
Into unfathomable chaos where 
God manifest from out its awful depths 
Commanded into being all the world. 
Thence how the awful mystery widening grows. 
Vague speculations of the Trinity 
Branch ont and grow, with still new buds a-top 
Of thought eternal, growing evermore 
A constant miracle, from chaos sprung, 
Until it reaches God. In wonderment 
We children ask such questions: Who made God / 
And where is heaven? content with vague replies ; 
Until at last we learn to comprehend 
How little we do know, 80 prove our lore. 
All knowledge but a line inflnite—which 
Begins in God and ends——who can tell where? 


But here we stop, as out of breath, and well. 
Souls do get out of breath ere they reach God, 
As well as bodies; it is a long way 
From earth to heaven however fast we go. 
Thoughts are the wings of mind; spirit indeed, 
But ‘las! create, hence finite. So we make 
This ratio to work out the perfect Sum: 
As is the creature to Creator, 80 

The finite to the Infinite; and we 
Must have the first three terms to find the fourth. 

SPRINGFIELD. 
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J. d. HOLLAND. 


Tus gentleman has a very finely or- 
ganized body and brain. He is not large 
or heavily built, but of good size, well 
proportioned, above the medium height, 
and as lithe and springy as a race-horse. 
His whole personnel gives the appear- 
ance of a clear thinker, a sharp observer, 
a man of intense feeling, quickness, ease, 
and accuracy of motion, and one whose 
thoughts, sentiments, and susceptibilities 
are fine and high toned. His features 
are prominent and well defined, indicat- 
ing positiveness of character, quickness 
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emotion, and a practical wide-awake in- 


tellect. 

His brain, of the same quality, of course, 
as his body, works easily and rapidly ; 
sometimes, perhaps, too intensely for 
health and endurance; but for a man of 
his susceptibility, he is rather remarkable 
for toughness and endurance, 


The reader will notice that the lower 
part of the forehead is particularly sharp 
and prominent, the perceptive organs, a8 
a whole, being large. That squareness 
at the outer angle of the eyebrow evin- 
ces precision, method, system. That sharp 
ridge running up from the root of the 
nose to the hair, indicates memory of 
facts, power of analysis, criticism, dis- 
crimination, and, joined with his large 
Language, the power of description. He 
has a prominent development of the qual- 
ity that reads human character; not only 
the ability to judge of character at sight, 
to form an impression favorable or ad- 
verse to the person whom he meets, but 
the power to enter into the intricacies 
and sympathies of human nature, and to 
describe such characteristics as he per- 
ceives in persons, or conceives to be pos- 
sible, through his own consciousness ; 
hence his graphic pictures of disposition 
and of thought are remarkable. 

The central line of the head from the 
root of the nose over the top to the back 
of the head is high and prominent, indi- 
cating the qualities we have named, and 


for truth, goodness, and greatness ; self- 
reliance, determination, will-power, in- 
dependence, positiveness, and self-es- 
teem, or the love of individual liberty 
and power. He loves children, and 
home, and woman. Has a passionate 
friendship, which enables him to win 
associates and hold them for life. He 
has a quick, polished imagination; but 
he does not allow it to cut loose from 
practical life, or from the realm of 
common sense, which tend to regulate 
and guide it. His imagination is not 
like a balloon that goes careering 
whithersoever it will. It is more like 
a steamer, obeying the will of the 
pilot; or like a locomotive, which is 
governed by definite laws and regu- 
lated by the will of its engineer. 


There is in this organization a great 
deal of the historical and the descrip- 
tive; something of the didactic, and con- 
siderable of the metaphysical blended 
with the imaginative, sympathetical, and 
practical. He can write for common- 
sense people; is able to reach the realm of 
their every-day life, and of their commun 
sympathies; and through these qualities 
to lead them up as high as they are able 
to go with him. In his writings, and espe- 
cially in his lectures, there is a point- 
blank earnestness, vividness, and brillian- 
cy which enables him to please while he 
instructs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Josiah Gilbert Holland was born in Belcher- 
town, Hampshire County, Mass., July 24, 1819, 
His father was a machinist and inventor, a man 
of singular simplicity and purity of character, 
whose virtues his son has celebrated in a poem 
entitled Daniel Gray,“ published several years 
ago in the Atlantic Monthly. Owing to an en- 
tire failure of health while fitting for college, 
he was obliged to relinquish an academic 
course; and when twenty-one years old he en- 
tered the office of Drs. Barrett and Thompson, 
of Northampton, as a student of medicine. 
He was graduated a doctor of medicine at the 
Berkshire Medical College in 1844, and imme- 
diately thereafter selected Springfield as the the- 
ater of his professional practice. He associated 
for a time with Dr. Charles Bailey, a classmate, 
and afterward with Dr. Charles Robinson, also 
a classmate. (Dr. Robinson will be recognized 
as the recent Governor of Kansas.) After a 
three years’ experience Dr. Holland gave up 
his profession and entered upon & more con- 
genial line of life, literature, to which all his 
natural tastes led him. While preparing for 
this new field he became teacher in a private 


school in Richmond, Va., and while thus en- 


of perception, intensity of thought and 
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| also sympathy for suffering, reverence | gaged, was chosen superintendent of the public 
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schools of the city of Vicksburg, in Mississippi. 
This office he accepted, and satisfactorily dis- 
charged its duties for a year and a quarter, 
when events of a domestic nature called him 
back to Massachusetts. On his arrival at his 
Springfield home he was induced to accept a 
position, then vacant, in the office of the Spring- 
field Republican. Here, associated with Sam- 
uel Bowles, he entered upon his first hard work 
as editor. The earlier years of this connection 
were years of severe labor, the two young men 
doing the entire Alitorial work of the estab- 
lishment. 

Two years aftcr entcring the office he became 
joint proprietor, and continued his interest in 
the business throughout the entire period which 
was occupied in raising the concern to its pres- 
ent magnitude and prosperity. In 1866 Dr. 
Holland withdrew from the management. Be- 
sides his editorial writings and occasional con- 
tributions to prominent magazines and other 
periodicals, he has given to the world several 
volumes of superior merit. His first book was 
“The History of Western Massachusetts,” 
written for his paper, and subsequently pub- 
lished in two volumes, This work has much 
local value, and involved an incredible amount 
of drudgery. Then followed a novel, also 
written for the paper, and afterward published 
by Putnam, entitled The Bay Path.” Subse- 
quently he produced “ Bitter Sweet,” a poem 
which has been generally admired ; “ The Tit- 
comb Letters,” an exceedingly pleasant vol- 
ume; “Gold Foil,” a series of essays; “ Miss 
Gilbert's Career,” a novel; Lessons in Life ;” 
“Letters to the Joneses ;” “ Plain Talks on Fa- 
miliar Subjects ;” and Kathrina,” a poem of 
unusual sweetness. 

All Dr. Holland's writings have been receiv- 
ed with general favor; thcir refined, didactic, 
yet humorous character being nicely adapted 
to the tastes of educated American socicty. 
Of “ Kathrina” the publishers sold 40,000 cop- 
ies during the first six months—an extraordi- 
nary sale for an American volume of poetry. 
The following extracts will give our readers 
who have not seen the work, some idea of its 
character. In Part II., where Kathrina is seen 
confessing her faith and receiving the sacra- 
ment of baptism, it reads: 

$ 2 „% * “All this scene 
I saw through blinding tears. The poctry 
That like a soft aureola embraced 
Within ite scope those two contrasted forms ; 
The eager observation and the hush 
That reigned through all the house; the breathless spell 
Of sweet solemnity and tender awe 
Which held. all hearts when she, The Beautiful, 
Received the sign of marriage to The Good, 
O'erwhelmed me, and I wept. Shall I confess 
That in the struggle to repress my tears 


And hold my swelling heart, I grudged her gift, 
And felt that, by the measure she had risen, 
She had put space between herself and me, 
And quenched my hope.” 


In Part III. we read: 

“ Strange, how a man may carry in his heart, 
From year to year—through all his life, indeed 
A truth, or a conviction which shall be 
No more a part of it, and no more worth 
Than to his flask the cork that slips within I 
Of this he learns by sourness of his wine, 
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Or muddle of its color; by the bits 

That vex his lip while drinking; but he feels 

No impulse in his hand to draw it forth, 

And bid it crown and keep the draught it spoils.” 


The poem thus abounds in richly molded 
gems of sentiment and philosophy. 

Dr. Holland married, at twenty-six, Eliza- 
beth L. Chapin, of Springfield—the Elizabeth 
to whom he dedicates “ Kathrina”—has three 
children, two daughters just entering upon 
womanhood, and a son who is but a boy. His 
residence, known in the Connecticut Valley as 
Brightwood, is located among the trees, a mile 
and a half north of the Springfield Railroad de- 
pot, and overlooks the river and the meadows. 
Here the summer finds him, and holds him; 
but the winter calls him to all parts of the 
country as a lecturer. He is now making ar- 
rangements for a residence of two or three 
years in Europe, whither he will shortly de- 
part with his family. His early life was a strug- 
gle with poverty, and like all such struggles on 
the part of men of genius, it was marked with 
many and peculiar changes. His later years 
have been abundant with the fruitage of suc- 
cesses bravely and meritoriously won. 


— —— 
THE SHORET OF SUOCOBSS. 


BY A BANKER. 


[The rules laid down in the following sketch are ap- 
plicable, in a great measure, to every pursuit in life. 
It is a statement of an Englishman’s experience, slightly 
altered to adapt it to American readers. The style is 
matter-of-fact, even homely, but none the less apt. We 
commend it to all young men who hope to rise in life 
and reap success.) 

ONE day, early in my fifteenth year, I found 
myself in the High-street of Sillerton, with a 
very ragged coat to my back, and possessed of 
a capital of four cents. I did not know a soul 
in the town. Half a century has passed over 
my head since that day. I have now a pro- 
fessional business worth $15,000 a year. My 
estate of Goldsworth Hall now yields me 
$7,500 a year; and I have one or two other 
little investments not altogether to be despised. 
I am chief magistrate of Sillerton, a town 
which has upward of fifty thousand inhab- 
itants. I am, I say, a professional man, and 
my success, such as it is, has not been achieved 
by lucky speculation like that of many who 
succeed in trade. I have run no risks. I have 
worked my way slowly up the hill, step by 
step; and my own success has as much aston- 
ished me, as their own want of it has, I see, 
astonished many of those who began life in 
advance of me. As I have always observed, 
that to disclose the secret machinery of success 
acts somehow as an anodyne to the sting of 
failure, I now purpose to afford this compen- 
sation to those to whom I can sce that my bet- 
ter fortune has been the cause of some jealousy 
and heart-burning. 

The causes of fame, one of your literary men 
says, are obvious, while those of fortune are 
hidden. Hidden, I suppose they are, from 
foolish, unpractical men; but, really, they are 
not very difficult to discover by a man of plain 
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common sense, who is not blinded by self- 
conceit. 

When seventeen, I was promoted from mes- 
sage-boy to be clerk in the office of one of the 
lending attorneys in Sillerton. My salary for 
three years was $150, and I lived on $125. I 
am not, however, going to take up time with 
an account of how I fought with poverty, or 
of how I made myself a sound lawyer by study- 
ing while others were smoking or sleeping. 
I have known many men who were as diligent 
as I was, but who have stuck in the mud, never- 
theless. You will hardly make your way in 
business without being industrious, and with- 
out knowing your business—and these qualifi- 
cations, so far as I have scen, are ordinarily 
quite sufficient to keep a business which has 
been made for you, but not to make one. 


I saw this very early in life; yet I was not 
what is called a smart fellow, and luckily I 
never thought I was. My fellow-clerk, Sam, 
could write a business letter in a quarter the 
time it took me. Then, Sam’s letter was neat, 
sharp, and to the point, while mine was hardly 
respectable grammar. Conceive, then, the 
astonishment of Sam, of myself, and of the 
whole office, when the situation of correspond- 
ing clerk—the most dignified and best paid in 
the office—was given to me. I could not 
understand it at the time, but subsequently 
the mystery was made plain to me. Two of 
those above me had a mark against them for 
immoral conduct, while the tempcrament of 
my fricnd Sam was not a business one. He 
had an irresistible tendency, both in speech 
and correspondence, to let men sce what he 
thought of them. My own letters, I can see 
on looking back, never fell into this error, and 
so never got our employer into hot water. So 
long as We gained our point, and did what was 
fair ourselves, where was the use of letting one 
man see that you thought him silly, and an- 
other that you thought him dishonest? I took 
precious good care to see as far as other people, 
but I took, if possible, greater care that nobody 
should sce how much I saw. My cue was 
always to make a man, if possible, well pleased 
with himself, and, at the same time, to make 
him feel that he could not get the better of me. 

Then I was always good-humored. I was 
not going to let a man cut me because he had 
done me an injury—nor, on the other hand, 
was I going to cut him because I saw that he 
suspected that I had done him one. While I 
strove, and I believe with success, to be good- 
humored and pleasant to every one, I avoided 
excessive intimacy with any one—having ob- 
served that this is almost always the pre- 
lude to a quarrel; first comes hot weather, 
then a thunder-storm, and then cold. I never 
was “confidential,” as it is called, with any 
one. Was anybody ever so without repenting 
of it? 

I had a hard fight, too, and I was on the 
other side of thirty before I saw my way to 
being anything more than a clerk. I saw a 
good many men get a step or two in advance 
of me, through luck, but I never consumed my 
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energy in jealous fretting on this account. 
Nature gave me a good digestion, and I took 
the affairs of life coolly and with good temper. 
My chance would come—and even if it did 
not, though I desired fortune, I was frugal and 
could enjoy life without it. An uncle of 
Sam’s, I remember, who had much in his 
power, passed him over in a good appoint- 
ment. The cause was plain. The young man 
to whom he gave it was the son of a man from 
whom the uncle expected something. Could 
anything have been more reasonable and nat- 
ural? Yet what did the silly Sam do? He 
wrote an angry letter to his uncle, full of bosh 
about “conduct to his own brother’s son—the 
brother who had helped him so generously 
when he was poor,” etc. Now, how can men 
expect the world to reward them if they won’t 
adapt themselves to it? Do they think that it 
is going out of its daily path to meet their no- 
tions of justice and generosity? No good, it 
was plain to me, could ever come of being out 
of humor with any one, and I hardly ever felt 
the inclination. If a man tried to cheat me, I 
didn’t allow him, but I felt no anger with him. 
Men pursued their own interests, I pursued 
mine. I endeavored by good-humor, knowl- 
edge of business, and attention, and by scru- 
pulous conformity to the usages of society, to 
merit the reward which socicty has to give; 
and by patience I got it. 


I soon saw that, of all things to be avoided 
by those who have their position to make, is 
the affectation of conventional non-conformity. 
Who but an ass, Sam used to say, would mind 
your wearing a cap instead of a hat, if you find 
a cap more comfortable? and then Sam would 
glance with contempt at my well-brushed 
beaver, and at my neat black kid gloves, which 
I always wore when [ had got as far up in the 
world as to justify the expense. But, ha, ha! 
Sam, my boy, I used to think, let those laugh 
who win. I never troubled my head much 
with what the world ought to think ; I was not 
smart enough to put it right, and what it did 
think always seemed to me much the more im- 
portant point. 

Nature, I admit, has given me some outward 
advantages for getting on. Of these I have 
carefully made the most. I am tall and broad- 
chested, with gray hair standing erect upon an 
ample and commanding-looking forehead. My 
presence, I have often observed, in the bank 
of which I am manager, is sufficient to bring 
guilt and confusion into the face of the man 
who brings me a doubtful bill for discount, 
while the heartiness of my laugh—the style of 
one’s laughter is a point to be carefully attend- 
ed to—and the cordial way in which I can 
shake hands when I choose, has brought many 
a strong man's account to the bank. I have 
always been most attentive to dress—and my 
costume has been nearly the sume for twenty 
years. I wear a black frock-coat, vest of the 
same material, with dark-gray trowsers. Since 
I was made manager of the bank I have car- 
ried a gold-headed cane, with which I walk to 
and from the office. On the same occasion I 


bought a gold repeater watch, which I wear 
with gold seals, in the good old fashion. I 
must say that I laid aside my old silver turnip 
with regret; it had kept me true to many a 
business engagement in the days of youthful 
struggle. 

MARRIAGE. 

I know of nothing which argues more 
against a man being possessed of a prudent 
business-like spirit, and is, therefore, more cal- 
culated to tell against his business prospects, 
than marrying on an insufficient or precarious 
income; but, on the other hand, when he has 
a certain and sufficient income, and has reach- 
ed a becoming period of life, there can be no 
doubt that a prudent and sensiblo marriage 
adds to his weight and respectability. 


As for myself, I felt the gravity of marriage. 


to be so great that I had been in a position to 
marry for some years before I could fairly 
make up my mind to it; but when I got the 
bank, I began to see distinctly that the inferior 
social status of a single man was altogether 
inappropriate and unbecoming to my position. 

In choosing a wife I was guided just by the 
same principles which have guided me in the 
other affairs of life, and which have led me, 
not altogether discreditably, I venture to hope. 
If I did not marry for love, as it is called, at 
least I did not tire of my wife at the end of 
three months. If I did not tell her before we 
were married that she was an angel, I was 
never uncivil to her afterward. 

I chose my wife because, having known her 
for several years, she appeared to be prudent, 
sensible, and economical, and likely to manage 


my house creditably; and, on the whole, my . 


expectations were reasonably well fulfilled. 
I may add that she was good-looking, which 
I frankly confess that I regard as an advantage 
ina woman. We were not blessed with any 
family; and when she was called away from 
me last year I did feel very queer and lonely. 
But when two agree to journey through life 
together, it is plain that one must die first. I 
dedicated such an amount of time to grief as 
the world has seen fit to require and sanction ; 
but I did not allow myself to sink into a mor- 
bid and sentimental eondition. The period of 
legitimate grief having expired, I resumed my 
attention to business, and I am not ashamed 
to say that I was able to resume my interest 
in it. 
GOSSIPING. 

There are, I think, few common habits more 
fatal to business reputation than a habit of 
chattering. When I hear a young man start- 
ing in life ready to deliver his opinion at a 
moment’s notice on the questions of the day, 
I mark him as one whom J shall certainly not 
be the first to send business to. No man 
should presume to engage the attention of the 
company by talk, unless his age and position 
are markedly superior. No unmade man 
should ever talk to the company. I feel that 
I can not give too great weight to this impor- 
tant truth. By talking, you not only allow 
others to take note of your vanities and weak- 
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nesses—and we all have our share, only some 
are cleverer in hiding them than others—but, 
by the mere fact of talking, you affront men 
of age and position, and thus make them in- 
disposed to help you. They think, and think 
rightly, that it is for age to talk and for youth 
to listen. But even among those of your own 
standing, young man, with your way to make, 
be advised. Nature has given you two ears; 
keep both fully employed. You have but one 
tongue; let it enjoy plenty of leisure. 
RELIGION. 

If conformity in details be desirable for those 

who wish to do well in the world, it is strictly 


indispensable in matters intrinsically important. 


For any one to talk irreverently of, or conduct 
himself with levity toward, any institution of 
church or state, is what I have never been able 
to tolerate; and it is a style of conduct which, 
I am glad to say, society is certain to visit with 
its severest displeasure. Busy as we used to 
be in the office all the week when I was a 
young man, I rejoice to say that I never was 
once willfully absent from church, either fore- 
noon or afternoon; and, higher considcrations 
apart, I may say that I know of no better way for 
a young man to show that he possesses a steady 
and tractable spirit, deserving advancement 
and encouragement, than by regular attend- 
ance at church. Nor do I know anything 
which tells more, or tells more justly, against 
a young man’s prospect in business, than neg- 
lect of the ordinances of religion. 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

I have said that I cultivated silence in 
company, yet I took care not to be morosely 
taciturn. I listened with deference and inter- 
est to the conversation of my elders and social 
superiors, and was always ready to laugh at a 
joke, provided it was proper and harmless. 
And when my age and position became such 
as to call on me to lead the conversation, I 
could amuse the young fellows, too, with harm- 
less tale and anecdote. What I have always 
avoided, both as junior and senior, was the de- 
livery of views and opinions. I never, in my 
recollection, said a word to the prejudice of 
any one, or ever said a word which could hurt 
the feelings or prejudices of any respectable 
member of society. My aim was always to 
impress those whom I met with a feeling that I 
was a sound, cautious, good-tempered man of 
business, and of business aims. 

HORSES. 

If I have a taste for anything besides busi- 
ness, it is what I believe no man ever suspect- 
ed. Iam fond of horses; and what is more, I 
am a good judge of a horse. But no one ever 
heard me talk of horses. Even since my suc- 
cess in business became decided, I have not in- 
dulged myself in keeping a horse. The young 
man who wants to succeed will do well to fol- 
low my example. If he allows himself even to 
talk about any amusement for which he may 
have a taste, it is astonishing how soon he may 
have a reputation fixed upon him for being 
knowing in it. He will have plenty of rivals 
eager to talk of him as a good shot, a good 
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fisher, knowing in horses—being well aware 
that such a reputation is certain to be most in- 
jurious, probably fatal, to his business pros- 
pects. 
DRINKING AND SMOKING. ` 

When a young man, I was a member of a 
debating society in our town. I never spoke 
except when the business of the society was 
concerned. My reason for being a member 
was that a good many men of influence be- 
longed to it, with whom I had thus an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted. My friend 
Sam was a distinguished member; and I recol- 
lect going to his lodgings one night out of 
curiosity, when he had a meeting of his choic- 
est friends. They were drinking toddy—a 
composition which I hate; indeed, I hate all 
spirits; and as to smoking, it is a method of 
employing time which has always seemed to 
me suitable only for those of weak intellect. I 
was prevailed on, I remember, to try a pipe— 
faugh! It was the first time and the last. 
They tried to encourage me to “ persevere,” by 
holding out the prospect that by so doing I 
should become a smoker in time. Dare say I 
might have succeeded in making myself a slave 
to an expensive and idiotic habit had I chosen ; 
but that I should, by learning to smoke, be 
putting down the smallest item to the credit of 
my account with Fortune, was what I could 
not see; much less did I see that any balance 
was thereby likely to accrue to Proft. I 
thought it as well to reserve my perseverance 
for somewhat different objects. So much, I 
suppose, for not being smart. But the talk 
was the wonderful thing. “ What was love ?” 
—' Did men act from free-will or from neces- 
sity ?”—and I fancy that they drank whisky- 
and-water, smoked their vile tobacco, and mud- 
dled the small modicum of brains which God 
had given them, two or three nights a week in 
this way. If there is anything for which, from 
my boyhood, I have found it difficult to hide my 
contempt, it is a man occupying himself with 
poetry, metaphysics, and such stuff, instead of 
giving himself to the honest and obvious work 
of life, and pocketing the honest payment for 
it. I well remember how my clothes smelt of 
tobacco next morning, and what a fright I was 
in lest our master should notice this. I was, 
however, at the office as usual half an hour be- 
fore regulation time, and I can remember that 
I got a job to do which would have fallen to 
Sam had he been there in time. It put half a 
sovereign in my pocket—a sum not to be de- 
spised in those days. 


FINALE. 


Now I do not mean to say, in giving the 
above sketch of my own animus, that men 
have not arrived at fortune whose mental 
machinery would, if dissected, show a very 
different arrangement of wheels and pivots. 
Sheer audacity will sometimes do wonders, 
especially in pubĦe life. Let I think my own 
plan hag been about as sure and as easy a one 
as can be followed. If I were to name one 
advantage of mind which I have had over 


other men, I should say it is this—I was a sen- 
sible fellow as a young man. By reason of 
pride, conceit, or being over-ambitious, you 
will often see a man between his twentieth and 
twenty-fifth year commit an error which he 
never has a chance of retrieving. Opportunity 
gone is gone forever. He is thrown off the 
line—shunted—so to speak, and the rest of life 
is embittered, not only by the consciousness of 
failure, but by the consciousness that he has 
only his own vanity to blame for the failure. 
Generally I have noticed that the causes of a 
man’s failure are distinctly visible to every one 
but himself. I have known men with capital 
business heads, and with all the inclination to 
work, the mystery of whose lives—inscrutable 
to, and undreamt of by, themselves—lay in 
their manner; shy, retiring fellows, who never 
make acquaintances, but allow any man to cul- 
tivate them; hence their tendency is inevitably 
downward in the social scale. A shy man, 
whose mental cuticle is so tender that the 
blood comes at every scratch, may, perhaps, 
succeed as a clergyman, or as a doctor, or 
chance may put him in a safe business position, 
but to push his way through the rough and 
thorny brushwood which besets the outset of a 
business career, is what he need never try. 
Know your business, scrupulously respect 
the world's conventionalities, face it boldly, 
receive its kicks and its cuffs—of which you 
will have a good allowance at starting—with 
invincible patience and good-humor, and it 
will come round to you in time. But it is a 
coy mistress, and one with many lovers. Un- 
less you woo with perfect self-mastery, and 
with knowledge of its ways, your suit will not 


prosper. 
—— oe oe 


SocraL CLUBS cs. LONGEVITY.—The organi- 
zation of social clubs is becoming more and 
more prevalent among American youth. Anold 
merchant related in our hearing a few evenings 
since, his own experience and observation in 
regard to this matter. When he left home to 
go into business in the city, he felt lonely in 
the evenings, and longed for some companion- 
ship. He was diffident, and had no influential 
friends to take him into society. A friend in- 
vited him to join a social‘club. They spent 
their time in song and jest, eating and drink- 
ing, and gencral jollity. He kept a list of all 
who belonged to the club during his connec- 
tion with it, and has traced their history since. 
Of forty-nine, but three now remain, enjoying 
a green old age. Most of the others went to 
early graves, the victims of intemperance. 
Very few of them were ever successful in busi- 
ness, though some of them were young men of 
fine business capacities. Our venerable friend 
thinks the seeds of their ruin were sown in the 
club room. He said, with great emphasis, 
“Had I an iron voice, which I could ring 
through our whole country, I would say te 
every young man, beware of the club room, 
and especially the room of a drinking club. 
Many a young man is ruined there before he is 
aware of his danger.” 


“BH COURTEOUS.” 

Tus simple exhortation of the Christian 
Apostle is brimful of practical good sense. It 
applies to the whole of human life, and its aim 
is to make life more intensely and Christianly 
human; to make men think of and feel for 
each other in all the possible relations of plea- 
sure and business and calamity. Courteous- 
ness is quite synonymous with the true idea 
of politeness. You may gather its full sig- 
nificance from these shades of meaning: be 
civil—be obliging—be friendly-minded — be 
polite. 

There is a vast deal of vagueness respecting 
politeness. The cold mannerisms of aristuc- 
racy are known to be mere hollow pretenses. 
The rough boorishness of the untutored is 
alike defective in the real virtue of civility. 
Genuine politeness is from the heart. It 
springs spontaneously forth, and is a grace 
which can not be readily counterfeited. We 
can account for and forgive awkwardness, 
where there are unmistakable evidences of an 
honest heart. True heart-actions have always 
in them the virtue of elegance. 

The entire system of etiquette is most beau- 
tifully epitomized in that suggestive utterance 
of Jesus: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Here is couched the life and spirit 
of politeness. When we properly respect our- 
selves, then, and not till then, will we show 
proper respect for our fellow-men. 


Lave that takes upon itself nothing but the 
mere type of profession is valueless; but that 
which speaks and ministers, alone causes the 
heart to rejoice ! 

Politeness is of practical use daily. How it 
lightens the heavy burdens of the weary! 
how it sweetens the bitter potions of the suf- 
fering! how it gladdens the sorrowful! It 
costs nothing, and yet how inestimable! Its 
price is above rubies. Sunshine is in its 
presence; and beneath its fostering care grow 
all the nobler graces of life in luxuriant rich- 
ness. 

The idea that constant politeness would ron- 
der social life stiff and restrained, springs from 
a most false estimate of it. True politeness is 
the perfect ease and freedam of feeling and 
acting. It simply consists in treating others 
as you would like to be treated yourself. Hap- 
py the family where courtesy prevails! Happy 
they who know how to be polite. 

O ye surly, uncouth, boorish ones, but for you 
earth would be a thousand-fold more lovely! 
And you, ye fretting, stewing, and scolding 
ones, how ye fill to the very brim the cup of 
the weak and suffering, who otherwise would 
be as happy as the morning lark! Is it your 
mission to make souls chant perpetually the 
woeful miserere of sorrow? No! this is the 
mission of demons, not men / 

Go thou, and by thy kindness flash thy 
bright rays of sunlight across the shadawed 
path of thy brother. Go and be courteous, 

H. C. FARRAR, 

WarenrrorD, N. T. 
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Ir I might give a short hint ta an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankiud— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he telle 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then he may go on fearlese, and this is the course I take 
myselt. . — Ho Foe, ý 
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WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


To the inexperienced it may seem a 
very easy matter to pen one’s thoughts 
and then to print them. Such do not 
consider the necessity of previous study 
and careful preparation to qualify one 
for this particular work. When one has 
learned to perform the mechanical part 
of writing, which, unlike speaking, is 
altogether artificial, he has the more 
difficult object to attain, namely, the 
education of his faculties of observation, 
reason, analysis, and memory, in such a 
manner that they will serve him on call. 
To excel as a speaker, one must be fitted, 
and the fitting is a matter of training. 
An extemporaneous speaker draws in- 
spiration from those he addresses. His 
audience magnetizes him, and he becomes 
aroused and filled with an influence which 
elevates and enables him, as it were, to 
“surpass himself.” The writer, however, 
must proceed alone, and without external 
aids, If he have originality, imagina- 
tion, memory, and power of description, 
he sets about his work like an artist, to 
place on paper his ideas, figures, images, 
or mental pictures, for the edification, 
instruction, or entertainment of others. 
At best, his pen can not keep pace with 
his thoughts, and many of his most bril- 
liant and lucid impressions “take to 
themselves wings and fly away” before 
he can commit them to paper. One 
with small Language may write even 
better than he can speak; but the rule is, 
or should be, the other way. In writing 
for the press, one needs to be more par- 
ticular than when merely speaking—and 
this particularity is another hindrance to 
the easy expression of thought. A care- 
ful writer may, however, become, with 
practice, an accurate speaker. 
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SCRIBES. 

All writing for the press should be 
done by scribes or reporters, as of old. 
The Scriptures were so written; nor 
could they have been produced in the 
ordinary way of modern authorship. 
The great thinkers, poets, and prophets, 
had their scribes, who took down verba- 
tim what they desired to have recorded. 
This mode leaves the whole mind—all 
the faculties—free to act on a subject, 
and we then get the thought in full. 
If editors, authors, lecturers, and clergy- 
men would first study up their subjects 
on which they would write and speak; 
then dictate the matter to a phonographio 
reporter, who would take it down as fast 
as spoken; then write it out for careful 
revision by the author, readers and 
hearers would get the real life and spirit 
of their productions. By this means 
twice or thrice the labor could be per- 
formed in the same time, and it would 
be much better done, and with far less 
cost to the producer.* 


WHO MAY WRITE, 

Writing for the press need not be 
confined—as now—to a comparatively 
small class who do nothing else. On 
the contrary, every public journal ought 
to enlist the services of the best minds 
in the community. Is a magazine de- 
voted to education? Noone mind can 
cover the whole ground and fill its pages 
with the ripest and richest matter. A 
sensible editor will obtain the assistance 
of all the best educators in the State. 
IIe will thus obtain a complete knowl- 
edge of the best methods of teaching, 
discipline, and government, also the best 
books and apparatus, decide on the hours 
of study, and on every topic connected 
therewith. So in agriculture. Every 
good farmer is supposed to be in posses- 
sion of information which it would be 
useful for others to know. Let him 
communicate the same through a spirited 
journal, and thus add to the value of the 
journal and to the sum total of agricul- 
tural knowledge. It should be the same 
with a paper devoted to science, art, 
philosophy, or mechanism. What mines 
of riches editors may work by inviting— 
inducing—these classes to reveal the 
secret stores of their intellectual wealth, 


* This art—phonography, or shorthand writing, which 
is now reduced to a system—should be taught in all the 
schools. Those who become proficient in it are enabled 
to turn it to profitable acconnt. 
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which would otherwise die with the in- 
ventor or discoverer. 

It is not profitable for editors and 
publishers, or for the people, to have the 
same old ideas iterated and reiterated 
through the same blow-pipe, month after 
month, when new, fresh, and burning 
thoughts lie smouldering all unseen for 
want of an opportunity to give them 
utterance. One mew idea often leavens 
the minds of many and sets them to 
thinking. 

Political journals—mere party organs 
—are generally conducted by low, un- 
principled demagogues, who have more 
regard for “place” and “pap” than for 
patriotism, the interests of the people, or 
the honor of the nation. These degen- 
erate sons do all they can to debauch, 
pervert, and degrade all whom they 
reach. They are bad. “Can an evil 
tree bring forth good fruit ?” 

A high-toned paper, written by scholar- 
ly Christian statesmen, devoted to the 
best interests of the whole country, 
would be a power for good, and elevate 
politics to the high functions of just 
government. 

Many professedly religious newspapers 
are simply sectarian propagandists; others 
are mercenary sheets stuffed with filthy 
quack medicine advertisements, and are 
simply printed for the lucre they make. 
Then come the pharisaical, narrow- 
minded, bigoted papers, that can see no 
good in any who do not accept their 
dogmas. All, except themselves, are at 
once consigned to perdition. Of course 
such journals can have but a very limited 
circulation or influence. But an honestly 
conducted religious journal, alive to the 
interests of true Christianity, aggressive 
and progressive, must reach the hearts 
and convince the minds of the most. 
skeptical. Its conductors will confess 
and repent their own sins before rebuk- 
ing those of others. They will be chan- 
table, just, prudent, circumspect, and lead 
the godly lives they would have others 
live. What a power for good or for evil 
is EXAMPLE! A true Christian journal- 
ist has words of encouragement for all 
real workers in God’s great human vine- 
yard, without regard to your creed or 
my creed, your “doxy” or my “doxy;” 
without regard to station, color, or con- 
dition. The great God of heaven is 
the Father of us all. Have we, to-day, : 
a religious journal conducted on these 
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comprehensive principles? a journal— 
like Christianity itself—which compre- 
hends mankind? No. Mankind are 
yet in their religious infancy, and are 
pleased with their little sectarian penny 
whistles — which only keep alive sec- 
tarian animosities. 

He is the dest journalist who fully 
realizes the wants of all the mental 
faculties, and can properly feed them. 
One who is above selfishness, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness — one 
who is master of himself—can regulate 
all his impulses, and is willing to sacrifice 
self for the good of others. 

It may be asserted that it would be 
no easy task to find such a writer—such 
a journalist. If this be truae—and there 
is but little doubt of it—how great the 
necessity for reform in our great army 
of authors! No man should put pen to 
paper without a fixed and proper pur- 
pose—a purpose founded on truth, duty, 
and charity. In short, he must rec- 
ognize the truths of Phrenology, and 
subordinate the lower to the higher 
nature—the propensities to the moral 
sentiments, A complete periodical must 
have well-filled departments answering 
to the several groups of organs: the 
SocraL, in which the affections, including 
home, the family, and all their interests 
shall be treated; the Prorensirigs, fur- 
nishing advice with reference to their 
training, direction, and regulation; the 
INTELLECTUAL faculties, considered in 
their relations to education, memory, 
music, art, etc. ; the MORAL SENTIMENTS, 
indicating our relations to the future 
and to God; so also our duties to the 
world and to each other. 


FINALLY, 


In the great journal of the future, a 
journal of a higher civilization, every 
pen shall have a place, every mind shall 
have a voice, and all interests shall be 
represented. Its platform will be as 
broad as the globe on which humanity 
may stand. The educator, reformer, 
preacher, physician, inventor, poet, phi- 
losopher, artist, composer, navigator, ex- 
plorer, discoverer, merchant, manufac- 
turer, mechanic, all will find in that 
great journal of Human Lire the best 
thoughts of the best minds. Then, every 
one who is educated and can think, can 
also write for the press. 
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END OF THE VOLUME. 


Tuts number completes the Forty-sev- 
enth Volume of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRN ATI. The Forty-eighth Volume 
commences with the next—JuLy—num- 
ber. The past has spoken for itself. 
Each monthly part is a link in the great 
chain of years, connecting the past with 
the present, and recording, by the “ art 
preservative of all arts,” the history and 
progress of this science of mind. Each 
reader may judge for himself whether or 
not the JourNAL has profited him; whe- 
ther its instructions have been followed ; 
whether the influence of its teachings 
has been bad; whether he cherishes what 
he has acquired, or whether he would 
eradicate and forget it. If he has been 
encouraged to make the most of himself; 
to correct any bad habit; to overcome 
any besetting sin; to form and strength- 
en good resolutions; to elevate the stand- 
ard of moral character, then he will feel 
satisfied that he has not been fed on lit- 
erary husks, but on scientific and sub- 
stantial mental pabulum—something to 
make him grow. 

The past must be our guaranty for the 
future. We shall keep“ RIGHT on.” Our 
work is more a “labor of love” than a 
pecuniary enterprise. By the generous 
co-operation of warm-hearted friends to 
the cause, we are enjoying a compara- 
tively large circulation, and are zot “ run- 
ning in debt.” It is the aim of the edi- 
tor to make the Journat richly worth all 
it costs. He feels it a duty to.aid with 
all the means in his power the dissemina- 
tion of the truth as revealed by our God- 
given science and the Holy Scriptures. 
His first most anxious care shall be to 
discover the truth; and his second, to 
dpply it. So far he has been eminently 
successful in securing for his work the in- 
dorsement of many of the best minds in 
the old and.in the new countries. The 
press, every where—religious and secular 
—seldom speak except to praise. Oppo- 
sition has subsided. Competition would 
be welcomed, and do us good. We re- 
joice in all well-directed efforts in behalf 
of our noble science. In proper hands 
it may be made most efficient in all that 
is worthy and ennobling. But bad men 
not only pervert themselves, ‘but they 
prostitute both science and religion to 
base purposes. The people must wisely 


discriminate, or they will be misled and 
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deceived. “ By their fruits ye may know 
them.” Look out for the counterfeits. 
The better the bank, the more likely it is 
to become the coveted prey of the wicked. 
But selfishness and wickedness will, in 
the end, defeat itself, and go down. 
“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again ; 
The immortal years of God are hers; 


But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 


The time is up for which many 
subscribed ; and we await their renew- 
als. Our terms being payable in ad- 
vance, no more JouRNALS will be sent 
until ordered. New subscription books 
are opened, and names—new and old 
will be welcomed, and promptly record- 
ed. Reader, may we again be favored 
with your handsome autograph? It 
would look well when transferred to our 
new books. We become attached to fa- 
miliar names. Will you continue the 
voyage of life with us? We will try to 
make it “ pleasant and profitable” to one 
and all. * 

— bee 
INSANITY. 


Report of tie Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for 
the year 1867. By Thomas 8. Kirkbride, M.D., Physi- 
cian in Chief and Superintendent. Published by order 
of the Board of Managers. Philadelphia, 1868. 

A VERY satisfactory report, showing real 
progress in the successful treatment of the 
insane. We print one of fhe tables showing 
the supposed causes of insanity in 65, 064 
patients in that hospital 


Male Females. Total, 
Tl] health of various kinds........... 470 883 


418 

Intemperance........cccccsccccscces 30 369 
Loss of propery or err tr 125 42 167 
Dread of poverti gu 3 2 5 
Disappointed affections............. 28 48 7¹ 
Intense atudꝭ e ͥ6 35 10 45 
Domestic difficulties................ 38 64 102 

right.. asro ws sabe euewe ce weken als 13 23 38 
Grief, loss of friends, eto 66 192 258 
Intense application to business 32 4 86 
Religions excitement ............... 68 91 159 
Political excitementu 12 — 12 
Metaphysical epeculations ......... 1 — 1 
Want of exercise 6 2 8 
Engagement in duell. 1 — 1 
Pi expectations 6 11 1% 
Nostalgigngngng — 6 6 
Stock of Sra baie Mam eeew ouale Canela 2 — 2 
Want o employment are Macs moios N — 87 
Mortified pride 2 1 8 
n, 5c05 is aeee vies eens 1 — 1 
Anxiety for wealth ..............00 2° — 2 
Use of oplum............ cee enee ces 8 11 19 
Use of tobacco 6 — 6 
Use of quack medicines ............ 2 1 3 
Puerperal stateek ꝗ — 189 189 
Lactation too long continued ....... — 10 10 
Uncontrolled passion ..............- 5 7 12 
Tight lacinßn ggg — 1 1 
Injuries of the hene. 61 6 67 
Masturbation K — 0 
Mental anxiety . 130 188 8318 
Exposure to cold 9 1 4 
Exposure to direct rays of the sun. 44 2 46 
Exposure to intense heat 1 1 2 
an pee in amg 5 — 5 
M ²˙:ĩ 8 — 1 1 
Unas certaines 1.068 1.022 2090 


We venture a few comments on some of 
these supposed causes. We think a eloser 
classification could have been made by a care- 
ful inquiry into the history of each particular 
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case. Of the 883 who became insane from III 
health of various kinds,” it would be interest- 
ing to know what was the cause of that ill 
health?” Was it from fashionable dissipa- 
tion; late dinners; late hours; improper diet; 
‘worldly cares; sordidness; prodigality; in- 
ordinate affection; a lack of faith; or of hope- 
lessness? It may be one or all these com- 
bined. 

„ Intemperance” counts its crazy victims by 
hundreds. Constitutions are undermined by 
drink and tobacco to a fearful extent. Indeed, 
it is very rare to meet a middle-aged man now- 
a-days who has not damaged himself by one 
or both of these substances; nor does the evil 
end with him—his children inherit tendencies 
to excess in the same directions. 

“ Loss of property” is, of course, a misfortune. 
But one’s treasures should not all be laid up in 
this world’s goods. Right training as to the 
use and abuse of money would tend to resign 
one’s hold on the “lucre” without producing 
insanity. All misers are without godliness or 
true Christian principle. 

“ Disappointed affection” is a terrible evil— 
and he who trifles with the affections of 
another is simply inhuman, or, we should say, 
wanting in the higher nature. One thus 
afflicted must look to religion for consolation, 
and dismiss at once and forever the unworthy 
object of her or his grief. Instead of “ Intense 
study,” it is more frequently bad digestion pro- 
duced by bad living that causes insanity. Put 
away the books, and give the subject horse- 
back riding, with a proper diet, and the pro- 
cesses of recuperation will be again resumed. 

“Fright.” Inconsiderate persons—servants 
—do irreparable mischief by frightening chil- 
dren. When Cautiousness becomes unduly 
excited, it causes timidity, and tends to keep 
the person always in the background. 

“ Grief from loss of friends” is always sad, 
but right Christian teachings would enable all 
to be resigned to the inevitable, and to say, 
in all such cases, Thy will be done.” 

“ Religious excitement” carried to extremes 
no doubt dethrones the reason and leaves the 
mind a wreck. Feeble-bodied persons should 
be careful and keep out of mental “ whirl- 
pools.” 

“Want of employment” is very likely to 
engender despondency, and so affect the mind 
and body. But“ where there is a will there is 
a way,” and no man in America need remain 
long idle. The trouble is, such persons are 
usually more “ nice than wise” as to what they 
should do. If they would go on farms, off 
with coats and set to work, instead of waiting 
for a vacancy behind a counter or at a desk, 
they would not fail. 

“ Mental anxiety” is a very general term, and 
may mean one thing or another. The predis- 
posing cause is what we want to know. It 
is probable we should find excessive Cau- 
tiousness and small Hope in all these cases. 
The remedy, then, is the quictness and repose 
of the former, and the encouragement of the 
latter. Let there be an effort to energize the 


executive nature—call out courage and self-re- 
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liance. In time, a better balance would be 
effected. 

“ Unascertained.” We can only conjecture 
the possible causes of insanity in this, the lar- 
gest of all the classes. It is probable that the 
“foundations” were undermined, and constitu- 
tions destroyed by nameless bad habits con- 
cealed from parents, and the slow processes of 
nature failed to repair the damages in time, 
and bodies and minds became wrecks together. 
Oh, the woeful ignorance of parents and 
youth in regard to their own constitutions is 
truly lamentable! The penalty of violated law 
is sure to follow sooner or later, and imbecility, 
insanity, discase, and premature death is the 
forfeit. A fearful responsibility rests on those 
Whose duty it is to warn the unwary, and to 
enlighten the ignorant as to the laws of life, 
health, and happiness. Let us try to teach the 
world what it is to have “sound minds in 


sound bodies.” 
— — — 


THE WORKS OF DR. 


More than thirty years since, an English 
translation of Dr. Gall's great works was pub- 
lished. The original French edition, in large 
quarto, sells at something more than a hundred 
dollars—we paid one hundred and twelve for 
the last copy we imported—and the English 
translation, in six 12mo volumes, now sells at 
$15—when they can be found. We have been 
importuned to re-publish the work. We hesi- 
tate. It willbe expensive. It should be illus- 
trated. To bring it out handsomely, with 
notes and illustrations, would cost several 
thousand dollars. Now, the question is—and 
it is a question— Will it pay?’ Who wants 
the work? If published, the price should be 
$2 a single volume, or for the complete set, 
$10. We submit the question to the public; 
especially to the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. If one thousand subscribers be 
secured in advance, a publisher would be just- 
ified in undertaking the work. 

We may state that this is the ground-work 
of the whole system or structure. One who 
would begin at the beginning in his study of 
scientific character-reading must begin with Dr. 
Gall. Many other writers have given the 
“ surface indications“ —as the oil-men say; but 
Dr. Gall went more deeply into the matter than 
all previous writers. Here is the testimony 
of Joseph Vimont, M.D., of Paris, an eminent 
physician and author: “ No sooner had I read 
Dr. Gall’s work, than I found I had made the 
acquaintance of one of those extraordinary 
men whom dark envy is always eager to cx- 
clude from the rank to which their genius calls, 
and against whom it employs the arms of 
cowardice and hypocrisy. High cerebral ca- 
pacity, profound penetration, good sense, varied 
information were the qualities which struck 
me as distinguishing Dr. Gall. The indiffer- 
ence which I first entertained for his writings 
gave place to the most profound veneration. 
Phrenology is true. The mental faculties of 
men may be appreciated by an examination of 
their heads. 


GALL. 
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Now the question is, Who wants this great 
work enough to pay $10 for it? We submit 
this, not as a proposition, but simply as a ques- 
tion, and should like to hear from those who 
approve and would like the work. Reader, 
what say you? 


— 


OUR BOOK NOTIOES. 


Ir is seldom that we can afford space to give 
a lengthy review of new books. All the ends 
of the public, ourselves, and the book publishers 
are met by our giving a full title and a suitable 
description of the work. From such description 
our readers are enabled to judge whether or 
not to buy the book, and thts serves the pub- 
lisher in obtaining the desired publicity. If 
newspapers generally would adopt this plan, 
and instead of praising or criticising new works, 
would give truthful descriptions of them, it 
would be an object for book publishers to send 
them their new books fur notice. This would 
be reciprocal, and all parties be benefited. 

We commend no questionable book; nor, 
indeed, books that have no other purpose than 
to amuse. But we may give the titles of many 
which are of this class. 

The public fancy fiction. We regard our 
time too valuable to be thus thrown away. To 
us, “life is real; life is earnest;” and we can 
spend it more profitably than in hearing or in 
reading idle tales. Others, who are differently 
constituted and differently situated, whose time 
“hangs heavy,” may enjoy the sweet mental 
intoxication of the exciting and ravishing 
romance. . 

There are books for every class. Our record 
aims to be tolerably complete. You pay your 
money and choose. 


— . — 


Prox ETIC TEacHING.—This method of in- 
structing children in the orthography of lan- 
guage has been introduced into many primary 
schools with the most satisfactory results. 

At the South, since the institution of schools 
for the freedmen, the phonetic method has been 
tried by many progressive teachers, and their 
united testimony is that “it is the best and 


| readiest means of acquiring a knowledge of 
the Romanic method,” because, among other 


reasons, “it puts a common-place, but really 
inestimable privilege—the ability to read— 
within the reach of those who, without some 
such aid, would probably never possess them- 
selves of the blessing.” It would he greatly 
to the advantage of teachers in general to study 
this method, and apply it in their schools, be- 
cause it is the most thorough system by which 
children may be taught not only to spell words 
analytically, but to pronounce them, as they 
are rarely heard, correctly and distinctly. It 
is the hope ardently cherished by most educa- 
tionalists that the time will come when words 
in the English language will be spelled as they 
are pronounced; and it is evident that the 
surest way to attain such end is by the promo- 
tion of the phonetic reform. 
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KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 


BY JOHN P. JACKSON. 


(concLupED.] 

THEODORE, being settled quietly on his 
throne, gave some attention to the regulation of 
his people's private interests. The judges were 
known to be a very dishoncst class, and Theo- 
dore determined to test them. So he brought 
a case before them in which he evidently was 
in the wrong, and demanded what the law de- 
crecd. “ Your Majesty is the law and the 
code,” replied they ; we can have no voice in 
the matter.” So he took them at their word, 
and became the tribunal before which the 
meanest of his subjects might appear with 
safety. It was then his custom to s:t before 
the door of his tent at certain hours during the 
day, surrounded by his officers, and listen to 
the various complaints. His judgments were 
generally admitted to be just; but he was 
equally severe. The poorest peasant could al- 
ways obtain redress from the feudal chiefs, 
which they could not do under the judgeship 
régime. But Theodore’s greatest pride was his 
army, which he always kept in the best con- 
dition. He was a friend to the soldier; and he 
made them trust him implicitly. 

The year 1861, following six years’ of com- 
parative peace, found great changes in Theo- 
dore and his kingdom. Religious difliculties, 
which we have elsewhere sketched, caused 
him great annoyance. Theodore himself de- 
spised his corrupted priesthood, but still he did 
not wish foreign mission intervention. His 
savage pride was touched at any other hand 
than his own accomplishing Abyssinian re- 
generation. Mr. Bell was the only European 
that he would receive as an adviser; and as 
long as he lived everything prospered. His 
own people began to be dissatisfied—they felt 
disappointed in the non-fulfillment of the old 
tradition; the clergy were jealous; the petty 
feudal princes also were bitter enemies; his 
wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, had 
been dead some time; he had married again, 
but he did not live happily with his new wife. 
His troubles with the missionaries and his 
foreign relations increased every day; famine, 
epidemics, and desertions reduced the army, 
and rebellion spread over the land, far and near. 
It was then that he gave way to the devilish 
part of his nature, and the reforms which he had 
accomplished were soon obliterated amid the 
deeds of bloodshed, more treacherous and cruel 
than those of any of his predecessors, that he 
reveled in. 

The nobility fought and pillaged; the peas- 
ants feared him; and the priests excommuni- 
cated him. The Mohammedans of Egypt 
pressed on together with the Turks, while 
rebellious chiefs from Shoa to Gondar beset 
him at all sides. Once more, however, he 
placed himself at the head of his army, and 
marched against the Agows and Tugrayans, his 
most powerful enemy. The day before he is- 
sued the following proclamation: “Thus says 
\ Jan-hoi, I pardon all those who shall this night 
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quit the camp of Negousie [the leader of his 
enemies], and I assign to them three places of 
refuge, namely, the church at Axum, that of 
Adona, and my own camp ; as for those I find to- 
morrow under arms, they may expect no 
mercy!” In the morning, Negousie had only 
a few faithful soldiers left. He fought bravely, 
cut his way through Theodore’s ranks, and 
managed to gain the mountains. Finally he 
was captured, and with his principal officers 
suffered a horrible death. The next morning 
Theodore was received by a deputation of the 
clergy at Axum, and he uttered probably the 
most vainglorious speech ever man has dared 
to utter. “I have made a compact with God,” 
he said; “ He has promised not to descend to 
the earth to smite me, and I have promised 
not to ascend to heaven to strive with Him.” 
But he was evidently getting tired of this 
constant warring. Plots against his life were 
numerous. “ God,” said he, “who has drawn 
me out of the dust to supplant legitimate 
princes, has not performed this miracle with- 
out having a motive. I have a mission, but 
what is it? At first I believed it was given 
me to raise this people up by means of pros- 
perity and peace; but in spite of all the good 
I have done for them, more rebels rise against 
me than ever rose in the time of the worst 
tyranny. It is evident I have deceived my- 
self. This is a stiffnecked people, and it is 
needful to chastise them before they are called 
to enjoy the blessings which Providence has 
intended for them. I now see my true rôle : I 
shall be the Flail of the Wicked—the Judg- 
ment of God upon Abyssinia!” And as the 
beginning of the new programme for his reign 
he had engraved upon his gun-carriages and 
howitzers these words: “The Flail of the 
Wicked—Theodorus.” 


This course has been the means of most of 
his later disasters. But he has always kept at 
the head of his army, now reduced to a very 
small number, perpetrating excesses which we 
would prefer untold. As we see him, through 
Dr. Blanc, with his devoted followers, we in- 
voluntarily ask, Is this not a scene of the Mid- 
dle Ages? 

“The black and white tents of Theodore, 
pitched on a high conical hill, stood out in 
bold relief as the setting sun made the dark 
background darker still. A faint, distant hum, 
such as one hears on approaching a large city, 
came now and then to us, carried by the soft 
evening breeze, and the smoke that arose for 
miles around the dark hill, crowned by its 
silent tents, left us no doubt that we should 
before long find ourselves face to face with the 
African despot, and that we were even then 
almost in the midst of his countless host. As 
we approached, messenger after messenger 
came to meet us; we had to halt several times, 
march on again for a while, and then halt 
anew; at last the chief of tlie escort told us 
that it was time to dress. A small rowtie was 
accordingly pitched; we put on our uniforms, 
and, mounting again, had hardly proceeded a 
hundred yards, when, coming to a sudden turn 
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in the road, we saw displayed before us one of 
those Eastern scenes which brought back to 
our memory the days of Lobo and of Bruce. 
A conical wooded hill, opposite to the one 
honored by the imperial tents, was covered to 
the very summit by the gunners and spearmen 
of Theodorus, all in gala dress, clad in shirts 
of rich-colored silks, the black, brown, or red 
shama falling from their shoulders; the bright 
iron of the lances shining like so many stars 
as the midday sun poured its rays through the 
dark foliage of the cedars. In the valley be- 
tween the hills, a large body of cavalry, about 
ten thousand strong, formed a double line, 
between which we advanced. On our right, 
dressed in gorgeous array, almost all bearing 
the silver shield and the bitwa, the horses 
adorned with richly-plated bridles, stood the 
whole of the officers of his Majesty’s army and 
household, the governors of provinces and of 
districts, etc. All were mounted, some on 
really noble-looking animals, tribute from the 
plateaux of Gedjars and the highlands of the 
Shoa. On our left, the corps of cavalry was 
darker, but more compact, than its aristocratic 
vis-à-vis. We could well understand how 
thunder-stricken the poor scattered peasants 
must be when Theodore, at the head of the 
well-armed and well-mounted band of ruthless 
followers, suddenly appears among their peace- 
ful homes, and, before his very presence is sus- 
pected, has come, destroyed, and gone.” 


Such is Theodore, bent upon the fulfillment 
of his mission as the“ Flail of the Wicked.“ 
“One by onc,” adds Mr. Blanc, he has Jost 
all the jewels of his crown; and at the present, 
the great conqueror of Abyssinia, the really 
remarkable man, is nothing more than a rob- 
ber chief, a wholesale murderer, without coun- 
try, army, or friends. Of all the Abyssinian 
empire, some years ago crouching and trem- 
bling at his feet, he now only retains a few 
ambas; his very camp is pitched in the midst 
of his mortal foes. Mad with rage and despair, 
his cruelties know no bounds; his best friends, 
his staunchest supporters, his slavish followers, 
his enemics, all alike fall victims to his fury. 
He destroyed by fire the sacred churches, and 
cast into the flames aged priests and young 
maidens. He killed or loaded with fetters his 
friends, his faithful chiefs; he tortured to death 
his adopted father; caroused in blood; ruined 
whole provinces by fire and the sword. Still 
the cowardly slaves trembled and obeyed; but 
when at last he added to all these atrocities the 
murder in cold blood of six hundred and sev- 
enty of his own soldicrs, the men from 
Wadela, a cry of horror re-echoed throughout 
the land, the cup filled to the brim overflowed, 
and, driven to despair, soldiers deserted en 
masse, and the peasants armed, preferring death 
on the battle-field to his sway, the quict of the 
grave to constant fear and misery.” 

We have sketched Theodore as an aspirant 
to power, as emperor, at the head of his army, 
and in his tent. We have introduced him to 
our readers surrounded by all the pomp and 
magnificence of an Eastern potentate. We 
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shall now close our lengthy account of him by 
some descriptions of his personal appearance: 
M. Le Jean, the French consul, says: In ap- 
pearance he is of average stature, of imposing 
carriage, and of an open and sympathetic 
physiognomy. Regardless of matters of eti- 
quette, he is negligent himself, but never in 
bad taste. A simple soldier's coat, a pair of 
trowsers, and a belt, from which hang pistols 
and an English sword, and over which was a 
chama or embroidered toga, was his habitual 
costume. The furniture of his tent is simple, 
while his residences at Magdala and Debra 
Tabor are covered with silks and satins from 
France and India. He is proud, violent, and 
inclined to pleasure. He is sober, eats little, 
drinks more, but never up to any marked ex- 
citement. As to women, they have never had 
the least influence upon his public life.” 

Dr. Blanc, our latest, and, in most respects, 
best authority, says: “ Theodore is about forty- 
eight years of age, darker than many of his 
countrymen; his black eyes are slightly de- 
pressed, the nose straight, the mouth large, the 
lips small; he is well knit, a splendid horse- 
man, excels in the use of the spear, and on 
foot will tire his hardiest followers. When in 
good-humor the expression of his countenance 
is pleasing, his smile attractive, his manners 
courteous, really kingly; but when in anger, 
his aspect is really frightful, his black face 
acquires an ashy hue, his eyes, bloodshot and 
fierce, seem to shed fire, his thin lips, com- 
pressed, have but a whitish margin round the 
mouth, his very hair seems to stand ercct, and 
his whole deportment is that of savage and 
ungovernable fury.” 

We have been compelled in our sketch to 
omit some important details in Theodore’s life 
connected with the present difficulty with 
England, which, however, are more connected 
with the political and religious history of the 
country than with Theodore himself. For 
that reason we have deemed it best to give 


THE STORY OF THE CAPTIVES. 

Rev. Dr. Gobat, the present Anglican bishop 
of Jerusalem, a Maltese clergyman, reported to 
England and Germany that it was their duty 
to evangelize the Abyssinian Jews; that it was 
a practicable task; but that they would not be 
allowed to preach to the native members of 
the Coptic or Christian Church. Missionarics 
were accordingly sent out at different times by 
the Society for the Propagation of Christianity 
Among the Jews, and by an evangelical mis- 
sion at Basle, in Switzerland. Among the 
missionaries who took up their residence in 
Abyssinia was the Rev. H. A. Stern, who had 
been sent from the London Society in 1860. 
Theodore’s reception of Mr. Stern, says M. Le 
Jean, was very cool, adding the remark, “I 
am very tired of your Bible.” He, it appears, 
wrote something not very complimentary cither 
to Theodore or his country; and he gave him 
permission to leave the country. But he had 
the imprudence to let the opportunity of es- 
caping pass, and when the emperor saw him 
again in October, 1863, he said: “ You have 
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offended me in not using the permission I gave 
you to return to Massowah; as you are a 
stranger I pardon you, but those of my sub- 
jects who ought to have enlightened you shall 
be severely punished.” He then ordered the 
two servants to be bastinadoed. Mr. Stern 
Was compelled to witness the cruelty, and in- 
voluntarily bit the first finger of his hand. 
This gesture, among the Abyssinians, denotes 
the menace of momentary impotent anger. 
This did not escape Theodore's notice, as well 
as that of his courtiers, who clamored for the 
punishment to be extended to Mr. Stern. The 
Negus, although alleging that Mr. Stern at- 
tached no importance to the gesture, acceded 
to their wishes, and the missionary was cruelly 
extended on the floor, and received the basti- 
nado so severely that, though he escaped the 
death to which one of his servants had fallen, 
it kept him in bed for some time after. 

A search was then made in the houses of the 
missionaries, which brought to light a number 
of letters in German and English relative to 
the biography of the emperor, and the latest 
events which had transpired in Abyssinia. 
Theodore had these translated, and the nature 
of their contents threw him into a violent pas- 
sion. He immediately issued orders to arrest 
three of the most culpable offenders, but the 
soldiers, not able to distinguish, put in irons 
all connected with the two missions, among 
them being two young ladies, Miss Flad and 
Miss Rosenthal. These were subsequently re- 
leased. Theodore then summoned all the 
European residents in Abyssinia to a sort of 
high-court at the capital, Gondar, when Messrs. 
Flad and Rosenthal, at whose houses the irri- 
tating documents had been found, were brought 
in. Theodore asked what sentence a European 
court would inflict upon those who spoke 
against their sovercign. The president of the 
commission said, “ Death.” The result was, 
however, that the two were sentenced to con- 
finement in irons. “The most violent wound 
which the condemned papers inflicted on The- 
odore II., adds Le Jean,“ was not the descrip- 
tion of the useless barbarities committed during 
the two previous years, but the fact—although 
spoken of publicly, as is known to all Abys- 
sinia—that he was the offspring of a slave who 
at onc time was a vender of a medicinal root 
called kousso.” 


Soon after, Mr. Cameron, the English con- 
sul, was put in irons. The most reasonable 
explanation of this conduct is, that Mr. Cam- 
eron, on leaving Abyssinia in November, 1862, 
took with him the agent that the Negus forced 
upon him, and who was undoubtedly a spy, 
but dismissed him directly he crossed the 
frontier, and this had touched Theodore’s pride. 
Besides this, Mr. Cameron had been making 
a long tour in the neighboring districts of 
Sennar and Gallabat, to promote the com- 
mercial and political interests of Great Britain. 
Theodore could not understand Cameron’s ob- 
ject; he imagined that it was to consort with 
his mortal enemies the Egyptians, who had 
received the consul with every mark of sym- 
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pathy. Besides this, he was offended at not 
receiving an answer to a letter he had sent to 
Queen Victoria. The servants and employés of 
Mr. Cameron were also imprisoned and put in 
irons. The only Europeans who are at liberty 
are the workmen in Theodore’s foundry or 
arsenal at Gaffat. 

The last addition to the band of prisoners is 
the mission, consisting of Mr. Rassam, Dr. 
Blanc, and Lieutenant Prideaux, which was 
charged with the conveyance of the Queen's 
letter to Theodore. 

The condition of these captives is a critical 
one, for, writes Dr. Blanc, “we know not in 
the morning what the evening may bring. 
The emperor daily riots in blood and murder; 
he lives but for one object—revenge.” 

It is hoped the English expedition under 
Gencral Napier will speedily accomplish their 


rescue, although the difficulties attending an 
invasion of Theodore's dominions, on account 
of the mountainous and wild character of the 
country, are very great. 


On Ethnology. 


Troe Chriszianity will gain dy every step which is made in the 
k uowledxe of man.—&purshein. . 


ABYSSINIA AND ITS PBOPLE. 


THE mad acts of Theodore has aroused pub- 
lic curiosity in regard to the people whom he 
represents. Abyssinian history is interesting, 
but at the same time confused, and in great 
part traditional and mythological. Indeed, 
everything connected with Abyssinia, and 
especially the origin of its various races, is 
involved in deep mystery. The influx of 
European scientific men along with the English 
expedition will, we hope, give us more light 
on these subjects. All that we can do at 
present is to present the facts. Philosophy 
must follow. We expect much from the dis- 
tinguished German traveler and ethnologist, 
Dr. Rolfs, who is now in that country, having 
been sent out under the auspices of the Prussian 
government. 

The Abyssinian people themselves claim that 
they descended from the Hebrew race; and 
their manners and customs, more especially in 
their religious doctrines and forms (though 
now nearly lost), would seem to favor this 
view. Its kings have always claimed their 
descent from the line of King Solomon. Their 
language, too, is not far removed from the 
Hebrew. Bo striking is this resemblance,” 
says Mr. Pritchard in his “ Natural History of 
Man,” between the modern Abyssinians and 
the Hebrews of old, that we can hardly look 
upon them but as branches of one family; and, 
if we had not convincing evidence to the con- 
trary, and knew not for certain that the 
Abrahamide originated in Chaldea, and to the 
northward and eastward of Chaldea, we might 
form a very probable hypothesis, which should 
bring them down as a band of wandering 
shepherds from the mountains of Habesh 
(Abyssinia), and identify them with the pastor 
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kings, who, according to Mane- 
tho, multiplied their bands in the 
land of the Pharaohs, and be- 
ing, after some centurics, expel- 
led thence by the will of the 
gods, sought refuge in Judea, 
and built the walls of Jerusalem. 
The ethnological problem of 
their origin is very difficult to 
solve; indeed, almost impossi- | 
ble at the present stage of the 
development of facts concerning 
them. We find a Caucasian 
groundwork, and in some tribes $$ 
a Caucasian superstructure, as in 
Theodore himself. Occasionally |= 
are found among them Caucasian 
features of the noblest type, set |Z 
in material of the darkest hue. |3 
Again, we find traces of resem- 
blance to the Bedouins of Ara- 
bia; and blendings with the $ 
Greek, the Portuguese, the Jew, | 
the Gallas, and the negro. ae 
Jackson questions whether 
they must not be considered as 
the true Ethnic root of the old |: 
Egyptian population, who de- 8 
scended from the uplands by the FEMLA 
river-route till they reached 
northern Nubia, where, mingling 
with both correlated and alien 
tribes—that is, Semitic and Indo- | 
European Caucasians—they, un- 
der the leadership of these more 
civilized immigrants, emerged 
into the Egyptians of Egypt. 
The presence of the elements 
of the Jewish language and many 
of their religious customs prove 
that they must have once had a 
very intimate connection with 
the Jews. l 


GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINES. 


Before advancing to the pco- 
ple, we shall first give the land 
Abyssinia embraces an extent of territory situ- 
ated between 9° and 16° north latitude, 36° east 
longitude, and the Red Sea, or rather the low 
land inhabited by the lawless tribes of Shoas, 
Danakils, and Adals. Its other boundaries 
are—to the west, the Sennar; to the south, the 
Galla country; to the north and east, the 
Soudan, Mensa, Bogos, etc. 

The general aspect of the country has often 
been compared, especially by Germans, to 
Switzerland. There is a barrier of hills, which 
at a distance ranging from ten to seventy miles 
from the Red Sea, is a natural rocky barrier to 
invaders. These hills are raised, in three ter- 
races, to a height of over ten thousand fect, 
and their summits lack only the eternal snow 
to crown them Alpine kings. Beyond lie the 
highlands of Abyssinia. These hills have been 
split into enormous clefts, and up these is the 
road which the English army will have to 
defile. The wild torrents that rash down these 
in the rainy season are appalling; and time has 


they live in. 
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ABYSSINIAN WARRIORS. 


deepened the abysses until they exclude the sun 
at midday. Sometimes these narrow passes 
become small valleys, and there the tired trav- 
eler wishes to rest from the burning sun; but 
woe to him if the torrentcomes. Oncea whole 
tribe of Arabs encamped in one of these val- 
leys, but the torrent rushed down without a 
moment’s warning, and they were all swept 
away. 

These valleys in the hot season transport 
the observer by the luxuriance of their tropical 
vegetation. There range the elephant and the 
lion; the boa lurks in the tall reedy grass; 
while in the narrow defiles, the eagle finds a 
home anid the crags, and troops of dog-faced 
monkeys keep up a continual clamor. Such 
is the Badoda Pass. At length the highlands 
are reached. The tropical heat is now a tem- 
perate sun; and travelers describe it as a 


country flowing with “ milk and honey.” Three 
harvests a year spring from the soil, and its 
inhabitants should, in proportion, be prosperous 
Abyssinia is, indeed, allowed to 


and happy. 
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be the most beautiful land of 


Africa, and its climate the finest 
that can be wished. 


THE PEOPLE. 

On the low lands near the Red 
Sea are the tribes of the Shoas 
and numerous Bedouins. These 
latter have no record of their ad- 
vent on the African coast, or the 
causes that induced them to 
leave the lands of their ances- 
tors. They have long, black, 
Mj silky hair, small extremities, a 
«| straight nose, small lips and dark, 
A bronzed complexions. These 
roam about on the banks of the 
Barka and its tributaries, seeking 
| pasture and water for their nu- 
1 merous flocks. Passing up on to 
the highlands we find the Ti- 
4 greans, who, in general appear- 
a) €=| ance, may be described with the 
IWE! Amharas, who dwell still farther 
El inland. Theodore is a good rep- 
$| resentative of the latter tribe. 
These are generally classed as 
=| Abyssinians. Mr. Crawford 
thinks that they are a cognate 
race with the Gallas, although 
their language differs. He de- 
{scribes them as follows: 

: “The Abyssinians are a black 
people, of various shades of dark- 
= ness; they have prominent fea- 
=== =| tures; but the flat nose, thick 
=< ==! lips, and wooly hair of the negro 
are all absent. In complexion, 
person, and appearance they 
have been thought to resemble 
» dark Arabs.” 

The entire Abyssinian popu- 
lation is estimated at between 
three and four millions, and is 
divided into two classes, the til- 
lers of the land and their para- 
sites. Although the ground produces three 
harvests a year, the poor laborers are clad in 
rags, and are constantly plundered. Soldiers 
are the curse of the land. Beggars are numer- 
ous; and thousands have no homes. “ Curious 
to say,” says Dr. Blanc, “the peasant is des- 
pised ; his very name is applied as an insulting 
epithet. The priest is not much respected ; the 
soldier stands higher in the social scale; but 
the ragged, itchy, leprous beggar is exalted 
above all. Beggary is the only honorable pro- 
fession in Abyssinia.” The merchants, as a rule, 
are rich, and held in pretty good repute. Their 
profits are enormous, but their risks are great. 

The Abyssinian dress consists principally of 
a large piece of cloth, which is alike the garb 
of the menial, the peasant, and the noble; the 
only difference is in the quality, The priests 
alone wear turbans; they and the lower orders 
shave thcir heads once a month. The soldiers’ 
hair is allowed to grow long, is besmeared with 
butter, and powdered with a green leaf hav- 
ing a fragrant smell. All wear trowsers of 
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white cotton. Great men alone are allowed to 
wear ashirt. This is an article conferred only 
by the sovereign. A “shirtman” is held in 
high esteem. The spear, the sword, and the 
shield are the soldicr’s arms. 

The women’s dress consists of a long shirt, 
reaching down to their feet, made of common 
cloth, and tied round the waist by a small band 
of the same material. Those of higher rank 
have embroidered calico shirts ; some are said 
to be very handsomely worked. When travel- 
ing, they wear libalwas, or trowsers, and a shama 
thrown over the head, as well as covering the 
body, leaving only a small aperture for their 
black eyes to peep through. Silver rings 
—ten on the small finger, four on the index, 
and four on the third finger—are seen on al- 
most every female’s hand. Young girls shave 
the crown of the head; married women and 
those past sixteen years of age allow all the 
hair to grow, and wear it braided in small or 
large plaits, gathered in front and allowed to 
fall on the neck and shoulders. Butter in 
abundance adorns this coiffure—the greater the 
amount the more it indicates wealth and rank. 

The Gallas, who are now the conquering 
race of Abyssinia, appear to be of finer organi- 
zation than the other tribes inhabiting the 
plateau. They have taken advantage of The- 
odore’s decline, and have reduced already to 
their sway forty-two kingdoms. They are a 
curious, mystical people, and originally are 
supposed to have come from the region of the 
equator, on the shores of the great Nile lakes, 
about the year 1587. They are much fairer 
than the Abyssinians ; their hair is longer and 
more silky, while their features are more deli- 
cate. They have a somewhat noble appear- 
ance; are grave, thoughtful, and eloquent; 
generally handsome, with the pride of a nation 
of warriors, but still amenable to reason. 
Their women are not conccaled, and mix freely 
in society. They are often beautiful, almost 
always graceful, liberal of their smiles and 
favors to the braves, and scorning a coward. 
Farther south, the women are said to be more 
chaste. Each Galla takes ss many wives as 
hecansupport. Their features, when unmixed 
with other races, are Caucasian. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Where only the priests and physicians can, 
as a rule, rend and write, there can be, neces- 
sarily, but little literature. The extent of the 
knowledge of these classes of society is exceed- 
ingly small; to recite the Psalms of David is 
about the most they ever attempt. The Abys- 
sinian script is very complicated; the con- 
sonants undergoing changes when attached to 
different vowels, so that the complete alphabet, 
though composed of only thirty-three conso- 
nants, consists of about two hundred lapidary 
characters. The priests have made some little 
use of it. It has enabled them to preserve an 
ancient language called the Geed, which is to 
the Abyssinians what the Sanscrit is to the 
Hindus, Puli to the Buddhists, Send to the Ge- 
bres, and what the Slavic once was to the 
Javanese. The only remarkable work in it is 
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a translation of the Bible, which is to the 
Abyssinians what the Veda is to the Hindus, 
but being, like it, withheld from the laity, with 
the exception of the Psalms. They have some 
other works, generally borrowed from the 
Greek fathers; and have native historians, or, 
rather, chroniclers. The old Ethiopian language, 
which is now only the language of the eccle- 
siastics and scholars, resembles the Arabic 
somewhat, but still more the Hebrew. The 
present Amharic language is, like the race it- 
self, impure and mixed. The greater number 
of words can be traced to Fez, Arabic, or He- 
brew. The current tongues of Amhara and 
Tigré are also much mixed with Arabic words, 
which is easily explained by the narrowness 
of the sea that divides Arabia from Abyssinia, 
and the enterprising character of the Arabs of 
Yemen, under the name of Sabeans. As to 
education, there are no schools except the 
monasteries. 


PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITION, 

“The parasites of Abyssinia,” says Dr. Blanc, 
“include the priests, the soldiers, and the beg- 
gars. The thousands of priests, who live on 
the fat of the land, are a heavy burden to the 
peasants. Churches arise on all sides, and to 
each of them a large number of priests is 
attached. When Gondar was the capital of 
the Abyssinian empire, it boasted of no less 
than forty-four churches, and each of them had 
to support three hundred and seventeen priests 
or deacons—not bad for a population of from 


‘twenty to twenty-five thousand. There may 


be some exceptions, but as a rule the Abyssinian 
priest is ignorant and bigoted. Many can not 
read, few can write. They learn by heart a 
certain number of Ethiopic prayers; these 
are chanted, accompanied by dances, for the 
edification of an ignorant and superstitious 
people. The Virgin Mary, some saints, or 
certain renowned anchorites are held in much 
higher esteem than God himself. The several 
ceremonies of the Church are a curious mix- 
ture of Christianity, Judaism, and ignorance. 
Christianity is here but a name—an empty 
epithet, by which the poor are duped and im- 
postors thrive.” 

The revenues of the Church are in the hands 
of the princes; the influence of monasticism 
has checked all efforts at reform. The turbu- 
lent, ignorant, fanatical monks place them- 
selves at the bottom of all political and state 
affairs, and have been a great hindrance to 
Theodore’s success, Priests play a great part 
in sickness; in every desperate case they are 
called in to read and sing psalms, and to write 
charms, that are affixed to the patient, his bed, 
the doorposts of the house, and even to his 
favorite horse and mule! They also act as 
accoucheurs in this manner. Much of the 
church property has lain waste for centuries 
because of the laziness of the clergy. The 
corruption of the priests has poisoned the 
whole land. They spend two-thirds of the 
year as fast days; but the remainder are gener- 
ally feast days and holydays; and it is said 
they are often not in a state to officiate on fast 
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aays. King Theodore has always been a 
scourge to these drones. l 

The churches are sometimes very pictur- 
esque, being always built in a commanding 
position, and surrounded by cedar trees. They 
arc all built on the same pattern—a large, cir- 
cular stone building, composed of three con- 
centric circles. The smaller central room is 
screened from the eyes of the people, and the 
priests alone can enter it. It is intended to repre- 
sent the Holy of Holies. It contains the tabot, 
or ark, a small wooden box, the receptacle of 
the sacred volumes. Thesanctuary where the 
priests officiate is formed by the second circle. 
This is in reality the church, as the nave where 
the congregation assemble is but a veranda. 
The interior of the church, and sometimes also 
the veranda, are adorned with rude paintings 
of favorite saints, the Virgin Mary, God, the 
devil, and the former emperors. The chief of 
the Abyssinian Church is called the Abouna 
(Our Father); he is a Coptic bishop, is chosen 
by the Coptic patriarchs in Cairo, and resides 
at Jerusalem. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS—S0CIAL RELATIONS, ETC. 

The Abyssinians can not be said to have an 
an institution of marriage. Theodore was 
probably the most chaste person in all Abys- 
sinian; and he set the example to his people 
in having but one wife. Polygamy exists to a 
fearful extent. All who can afford to do so 
keep several wives and concubines. Few 
avail themselves of the bonds of religious mar- 
riage; they prefer the more simple ceremony 
of marrying by the King's death” (the usual 
form of oath in the country), which is as easily 
contracted as dissolved. The women are kept 
in a very degraded position; they are not al- 
lowed to sit or eat in the presence of the men, 
they cook the food, spin the cotton, clean the 
stables, and carry water and wood. Men, on 
the other hand, wash the clothes, go. to the 
market, are dressmakers, embroiderers, and 
tailors.* As to social affection, it is almost out 
of the question altogether. 

Marriages are consummated at a very early 
age. The Abyssinian youth begins tg think 
about matrimony when he is twelve years of 
age, and the girl is often but nine or ten. After 
the terms have been agreed on, and the bargain 
sealed in oxen, on that day the bride is care- 
fully washed by her female relatives—this 
probably being the first time for a year that 
she has undergone that process; her hair is 
plentifully besmeared with butter in the latest 
fashion, and a feast is prepared at the houses 
of both the bride and the bridegroom. During 
the festivities, the bride is brought in on the 
back of a male relative, dumped on the floor; 
and dances and other amusements consume the 
night. At daybreak, the bridegroom, who has 
been feasting at his own house, makes his ap- 
pearance with a strong body of friends, well 
armed; fire a volley with their matchlocks; 
while he enters and claims his wife. A 
simple religious ceremony sometimes then 


* Dr. Blanc. 
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takes place; kisses are exchanged, and the 
groom, seizing his wife, carries her out, and 
transſers her to the charge of a groomsman, 
while he himself sees to the settlement of the 
dowry. It is considered indispensable to the 
completion of this ceremony that two or three 
of the groomsmen should occupy the same 
chamber as the couple ſor a ſew days. But, 
generally, everything in the above shape is 
dispensed with altogether. Burials are said to 
be about as revolting, for the dying are often 
buried before life is extinct, on the least sign 
of torpor. Then, sometimes, their voices are 
heard from the new-made graves; these are 
supposed to be the evil spirits claiming their 
prey. Boys, at birth, have the point of a spear 
placed in their mouths by a warrior, who 
stands outside the tent; and this is supposed to 
inspire courage. 

Their social character, indeed, is dreadfully 
low. “Immoral, sensual], and ignorant,” says 
Dr. Blanc, it is impossible for Abyssinians to 
hold any social intercourse. Their festivals are 
but low and coarse orgies; they have no litera- 
ture; no means of recreation; their power of 
conversation is most limited. It generally be- 
gins about God, and ends with lascivious talk 
or begging. Jealousy compels them to treat 
as prisoners their temporary wives; and though 
superstitious and bigoted, they fear more the 
despot than the Creator. ‘ There is a God in 
heaven, it is true,’ they say, ‘ but there is also 
a Theodorus on earth; the first is far, the 
sccond near.’ In short, what can be said of a 
people with whom prostitution is no shame; 
robbery, treachery, and murder are a glory; and 
who consider it the greatest shame to wash 
except once a year, on St. John’s day? Better, 
far better, a savage race than a semi-civilized 
one.“ Let us conclude with Dr. Blanc's sum- 
mary. 

“I should like to find in the people among 
whom I have been detained so long a prisoner 
some good point, some redeeming virtue; to 
be able to extol their religious and moral life, 
their courage, their veracity, and not to be ex- 
posed to the charge that my judgment is 
prejudiced, and that my sufferings guide my 
pen. Alas! much as I regret it, in all honesty 
I must declare that, as far as I am aware, the 
Abyssinians have not a single good quality. 
They are cowards and treacherous, can not 
speak the truth, delight in robbery, and boast 
of most cruel and dastardly murders. Naturally 
drunkards and gluttons, they are only abstemi- 
ous by necessity ; of such coarse morality that 
the most debauched would blush at the sight 
of their corrupt manners; their pleasure is to 
bully the poor and helpless, while they humbly 
cringe before the rich and powerful.” 

Since the above was written, the news has 
been received of the unexpected collapse of 
the Anglo-Abyssinian war by a single battle 
at Magdala, where King Theodore and his 
army were completely routed. Theodore him- 


self was found dead on the field, paving, as re- 
ported, committed suicide rather than fall into 
the hands of the victors. The captives were 
found alive, and well. 
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CRAWFURD ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SPECIES 
BY NATURAL SELEcTION.—The Darwinian 
theory of a profitable variation in every species 
of plants and animals, was the object of a refu- 
tation, delivered before the London Ethnologi- 
cal Society by the president, J. Crawfurd, Esq. 
The lecturer proceeded to show that in authen- 
ticated history, however remote, there is no 
trace of any variation in species; but that the 


mummies of the ibis and Kestral hawk, and 


drawings of the ox, ass, dog, and goose, which 
existed in ancient Egypt, declare them to be 
identical with the same species at the present 
day. The arguments of the Darwinian 
school are chiefly derived from the variations 
to be met with in animals and plants; and 
these seldom occur in a wild state, but only af- 
ter subjection to the control of man. The dis- 
position to variation, however, is not found in 
all species, the ass and the camel being notable 
instances. Whenever it does take place under 
man’s influence, it results in a weakening in the 
animal of those qualities which render it most 
fit to maintain the “ struggle for life.” After a 
return to the wild state, the bird or animal 
loses the qualities it had acquired in domestic- 
ity, and again merges into the common stock. 
This, if the theory of progressive and profitable 
development were correct, it should not do, 
but should impart its own properties to its fel- 
lows. The same thing was seen in plants—the 
rose and pine-apple for instance—which by 
cultivation gained qualities agreeable to man, 
but lost the power of spontaneous reproduc- 
tion. 


On Phesiologz. 


4 knowledge of the etructure and fauctions of the human body 
sbould guide us in all oyy investigations of the various phenomena of 
lite t 7 

My people are destroyed fur lack of knowledge. —Howe iv, 6, 


DYING AT THE TOP. 


“I sHALL die first a-top,” was the mournful 
exclamation of Dean Swift, as he gazed on a 
noble oak whose upper branches had been 
struck by lightning. “I shall be like that 
tree I shall dis first a-top.” Afflicted for years 
with giddiness and pain in the head, he looked 
forward with prophetic dread to insanity as the 
probable termination of his existence, and after 
nine years of mental and bodily suffering, the 
great satirist, the mighty polemic, the wit, and 
the poet died, as he had feared and half pre- 
dicted, “in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a 
hole.” 

“ Dying at the top” is the disease to which a 
fearful number of Americans are to-day ex- 
posed. In the high-wrought state of civiliza- 
tion to which we have attained, hardly any 
complaint is so common as that of a brain 
overworked. The complaint is not uttered by 
literary men and scholars only, but is echoed 
by all who are striving for fame or fortune 
against eager and formidable competitors. The 
lawyer, the clergyman, the merchant, the 


speculator — all are suffering from overwork, 
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from that strain of special faculties in the di- 
rection toward special objects out of which 
comes nervous exhaustion, with the maladies 
consequent on over-stimulus and prolonged 
fatigue. It is in our great cities that this evil 
has reached the most fearful pass. A person 
living a quiet, leisurely life in the country can 
have no adequate conception of the severe and 
exhausting labors to which hundreds subject 
themselves in a second-rate city in his neigh- 
borhood, especially in the highcr walks of pro- 
fessional life; nor can the inhabitant of such 
a city, groan as he may under his toils, con- 
ceive of the more burdensome duties of the 
corresponding classes in a great commercial 
center. The brain of a leading lawyer, 
merchant, or business man is forever on the 
stretch. By day and by night he can think of 
nothing, and dream of nothing, but the iron 
realities of life. Anxious, perplexing thought 
sits on his brow as he rubs his cyes at day- 
break; hurrying to the breakfast table, he 
swallows his steak and his coffee in a twink- 
ling, jumps up from his chair almost immedi- 
ately, and, without having spoken a pleasant 
word, hastens away to the high-courts of 
Mammon, to engage in the sharp struggle for 
pelf. There he spends hour after hour in 
calculating how to change his hundreds to 
thousands; dinner and supper—which he 
bolts, never eats—come and go almost without 
observation; even nightfall finds him still em- 
ployed, with body and mind jaded, and eycs 
smarting with sleeplessness; till at length, far 
in the night, the toil-worn laborer seeks his 
couch, only to think of the struggles and anx- 
ieties of the day, or to dream of those of to- 
morrow. Thus things go on day after day, 
till the poor bond-slave of Mammon finds his 
constitution shattered. The doctor is sum- 
moned, and sends him to Europe; he travels 
listlessly—he can not leave thought behind 
him ; the disease creeps on apace; the under- 
taker soon takes his dimensions in his-mind’s 
eye; paralysis seizes him; he lives a few 
years organically alive to enjoy the fruits of 
his labors; and then descends to his everlast- 
ing rest, with the glorious satisfaction, perhaps, 
of having gaincd, for his joyless days and 
sleepless nights, a larger “ pile” than any otber 
man on ’Change. 


Who will say that such a life has been spent 
as God designed? Can there be a more pitiful 
failure than when the means of happiness thus 
swallow uptheend? Were suffering to follow 
instantly upon the heels of transgression were 
the account to be settled with nature daily, 
few persons would violate her laws. Unfor- 
tunately for such fanatical devotees of business, 
she runs up long accounts with her children, 
and, like a chancery lawyer, seldom brings in 
“ that little bill” till the whole subject of litiga- 
tion has been eaten up. The poor devotee of 
Mammon, who thought to outwit her, finds at 
last that she is a most acourate bookkeeper— 
that, neglecting nothing, she has set down 
everything to his credit, and debited him with 
everything—that not the eighth part of a cent 
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has escaped her notice; and though the items 
are small, yet, added up, they show a frightful 
balance against him, and he finds himself at 
forty or fifty physically bankrupt, a broken- 
down, prematurely old man. 


This madness—this self-killing, for self-killing 
it is, as truly as if he were to cut a vein, and 
drain away his own life-blood, drop by drop— 
is less astonishing in the case of the merchant 
than in that of the professional man, and the 
scholar who makes the acquisition of knowledge 
the principal end of life. The latter are, or 
ought to be, thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws of physiology; and yet the facts show 
that they are either ignorant of its most ele- 
mentary principles or lack the self-command 
to act upon them. Not long since an English 
journal related of a leading barrister, that he 
acquired an income of fifteen thousand pounds, 
but was every night so completely exhausted 
by his labors that, for several hours after their 
cessation, he could not be addressed or ap- 
proached without experiencing the acutest 
nervous distress. How many lawyers in our 
own large cities break down just as they have 
acquired a full mastery of the intricate science 
of jurisprudence, and when their faculties of 
mind and body should be in the highest vigor! 
How many clergymen are physically insolvent 
—mere wrecks of their former selves—at forty! 
And the scholar—who that is familiar with 
literary biography does not know that half of 
the languages of Europe may be mastered, 
while the prodigy that has stuffed himself with 
so much learning knows not, or seems not to 
know, that by perpctual study, without out- 
door exercise, he is committing a slow suicide? 
When Leyden, a Scotch enthusiast of this 
stamp, was warned by his physician of the con- 
sequences, if he continued, while ill with a 
fever and liver complaint, to study ten hours a 
day, he coolly replied, “ Whether I am to live or 
die, the wheel must go round to the last. * * 
I may perish in the attempt; but if I die with- 
out surpassing Sir William Jones a hundred- 
fold in Oriental learning, let never a tear for 
me profane the eye of a borderer.” No 
wonder that he sank into his grave in his 
thirty-sixth year, the victim of self-murder. 
Alexander Nicolly, a professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, who, it was said, could walk to the 
wall of China without an interpreter, died a 
few years ago at the same age, chiefly from the 
effects of intense study; and Dr. Alexander 
Murray, a similar prodigy, died at thirty-eight 
of the same cause. Sir Humphrey Davy, in 
the height of his fame, nearly killed himself by 
the excessive eagerness with which he prose- 
cuted his inquiries into the alkaline metals— 
pursuing his labors in the night till three or four 
o'clock, and even then often rising before the 
servants of the laboratory. Excessive applica- 
tion threw Boerhaave into a delirium for six 
weeks; it gave a shock to the powerful frame 
of Newton; it cut short the days of Sir Walter 
Scott; and it laid in the grave the celebrated 
Weber, whose mournful exclamation amid his 
multiplied engagements is familiar to many an 


admirer of his weird-like music: “ Would that 
I were a tailor, for then I should have a Sun- 
day’s holiday.” 

It is related of Sir Philip Sidney, that, when 
at Frankfort, he was advised by the celebrated 
printer Languet not to neglect his health during 
his studies, “ lest he should resemble a traveler 
who, during a long journey, attends to himself, 
but not to his horse.” When will professional 
men, business men, and scholars act upon this 
homely but sensible advice? What can be 
more crazy than the conduct of a traveler who, 
having a journey of five hundred miles to per- 
form, which he can rightly perform only at the 
rate of fifty miles a day, lashes his horse into 
a speed of a hundred, at the risk of breaking 
him down in mid-journey? We are aware 
of the excuses given for this insanity. We 
know very well that the poor bond-slave of 
business pretends that he must overdraw his 
bank account with nature—though every draft 
will have ultimately to be repaid with com- 
pound interest—in order to maintain his posi- 
tion in society or on 'Change, and that the 
intellectual slave, besides this reason, will plead 
the deep enjoyment he finds in unceasing 
work or study. But it is simply absurd for 
any man to state that he is compelled to main- 
tain a particular status in society—that he must 
move in this or that circle—that he must chal- 
lenge this or that degree of respect from those 
around him. The argument is just that by 
which the Swartwouts, the Schuylers, and the 
whole race of swindlers, embezzlers, and de- 
faulters have defended and excused their 
crimes. There is nothing but a wretched vanity 
underlying all these pretenses ; and he who, to 
gratify so low a passion, deliberately over- 
tasks his bodily and mental energies year after, 
from January to December, need not be aston- 
ished if, like Swift, he suddenly finds himself 
himself“ dying a-top,” or if the verdict of the 
public—the coroner’s jury at large—should be, 
after the release of his weary spirit from the 
more weary body—died by his own hand. 


[The writer of the above, in the Chicago Tri- 
bune, covers the ground in a very general man- 
ner. He quite overlooks some of the more 
important causes of “dying at the top,” namely, 
the immoderate use of stimulants and im- 
proper food. But he is not discussing the sub- 
ject from a physiological point of view, and he 
has not, therefore, given that close analysis 
which the subject is entitled to receive. Had 
he expatiated on the effects of alcoholic stimu- 
lants; on the use of tobacco in its various 
forms; on the irregular hours at which meals 
are taken; the indifferent quality of food eaten, 
and its hasty and imperfect preparation ; badly 
ventilated sleeping rooms; the almost total 
neglect of bathing; and last, but not least, the 
deplorable indifference to a religious life, so 
prevalent in refined society, he would have 
greatly added to the practical value of his truly 
excellent article. 

He says nothing of the hot-house method in 
which children are now cducated in the schools 
—the mere brain development, and the almost 


total neglect of bodily training. From the 
child of ten up to the students in our colleges, 
little or no attention is given to the most es- 
sential part of one’s growth and culture; all 
is concentrated on intellect, and we have the 
ill-formed, cadaverous weaklings, such as we 
see turned out for scholars—dyspeptic stom- 
achs, contracted lungs, feeble voices, and feeble 
minds. What but alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, 
and the like, could get a response from such 
poor mental machinery? And how long can 
it last, under the spur? Sensible parents and 
sensible teachers will, it is hoped, do what 
they can to correct this sad state of things, and 
put the child in the way to become a man, and 
the man in the way to live a life of health, 
usefulness, and godliness. } 


— — 


TEMPERANOH vs. INTHMPERANCHE. 


Dure the great rebellion the floodgates 
of intemperance were everywhere opened, and 
thousands who never before drank alcopolic 
liquors were induced by physicians and oth- 
ers to take just a little, when exposed to either 
heat or cold, night or day, wet or dry. Many 
young men thus contracted the habit of drink- 
ing. It is believed that the actual drunken- 
ness of officers lost us thousands of men. The 
Confederates confess that it was this which 
caused the most serious disasters to certain of 


their generals who by drink were disqualified 


for doing their duty. The demoralization thus 
caused is perpetuated. When the appetite be- 
comes thoroughly perverted, itis“ up-hill work” 
to bring it again into a normal or healthy state. 
Just now a great national election is absorbing 
the minds of many, and the excitement runs 
high. Not a few weak men will be so carried 
away as to forget themselves, and be led into 
the temptation of drinking. Hence the neces- 
sity of extra vigilance on the part of temper- 
ance men at this time. Men, women, and chil- 
dren will form themselves into societies, Bands 
of Hope, Sons of Temperance, and Good Tem- 
plars throughout the country. And while the 
demon of temptation will appear on every 
hand, these good angels will also be present, 
to warn and to guard. With a view to instruct, 
re-impress, and fortify those who are willing to 
be saved themselves, and to help save others, we 
have published a list of twenty or more of the 
best works yet issued on the subject, including 
speeches, essays, lectures, sermons, addresses, 
and orations. Copies of these works in every 
family would tend to save many of the rising 
generation from becoming drunkards. This 
catalogue will be sent free to any address, from 
this office, on receipt of stamp with which to 
prepay postage. Circulate the documents. 
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Hidan-HRELED SHOES, CROOKED LE OS, AND 
SorE Toks.—It would seem that one absurd 
fashion must quickly follow another the world 
over. One of the latest—it has been creeping 
on for a year or two—is high-heeled and short- 
toed boots and shoes. The evil resulting from 
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short-toed shoes is this: it causes the 
toe-nails to grow down into the flesh, 
often rendering surgical operations nec- 
essary. Read what the Pacific Medical 
Journal says of high heels: “ When 
the heel is raised an inch above the sole 
of the foot, the bones of the leg, thigh, 
and pelvis, to say nothing of those of 
the foot itself, are thrown out of their 
normal relations to each other in stand- 
ing and walking. Deformity in some 
degree is an inevitable result. With 
children the result is sooner effected, 
and more strongly marked. But if 
fashion pronounce for high heels, the 
question is settled. Did not doctors 
write libraries thirty years ago against 
tight lacing? And what effect had 
their denunciations so long as fashion <$ 
prescribed lacing, and called for wasp- Ñ] 
like waists? Quite probably the pre- 
sent prevalence of uterine disorders is 
partly the effect of this vicious practice 
in the present and the past generations. 
So fashion discards tife bonnet, and 
women who have been accustomed to 
warm hoods, go forth into the wintry 
wind bareheaded, with the exception of 
a small patch of covering over the fore- 
head, thus courting neuralgia. Thereis 
a blessing, however, in the very fickle- 
ness of fashion, and a new costume will 
soon be dictated. So there is hope that 
before a generation of girls with crooked shins 
shall be produced, the high heels will be ban- 
ished; much more hope from this source than 
from respectful attention to reason and the 
laws of hygiene.” 

[Better wear the moccasins of our native 
squaws, who can walk miles without tiring, 
than the short-toed, high-heeled cripplers that 
spoil our feet. Weare getting so near to China 
now that we shall probably ere long adopt the 
fashions of that Flowery Kingdom.] 
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THOMAS D. MOGEE. 
LATE MEMBER OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


A very large brain and a very active tem- 
perament, with an excitable, impetuous nature, 
were prominent characteristics in this man. 
That he had by inheritance great natural ca- 
_ pabilities could not be doubted. Add to this, 
high culture and great ambition, an insatiable 
love for fame, and we have the character he 
was. How much real moral principle, as com- 
pared with his brilliant intellect, he possessed, 


is known to those who came in contact with 


him. His head indicates the self-seeking, self- 
inspired politician. Ie would do all things 
for his sake, nothing for your sake, save to 
make you serve as a round in the ladder on 
which he might climb up. After attaining his 
ends, reaching the goal of his ambition, he 
would relapse into a state of repose, and enjoy 
the fruits of his exertions. That he would be 
animated by high philanthropy, that he would 
subordinate self to principle, we do not affirm, 
as we do not observe any marked indication. 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS D. McGEE. 


His social nature made him friendly and gal- 
lant, and smoothed his path to success. He 
had energy and enterprise, and was well cal- 
culated to impress others favorably through 
the vigor of his mind and the impulsive and 
magnetic energy of his character. 

As a speaker, he was earnest and frec, and 
knew how to warm up the sympathy and 
affection of his auditors. His imagination was 
strong, and his language being copious, he 
possessed more than common ability as a 
speaker and writer. 

The substance of the following biographical 
sketch is taken mainly from the Montreal Ga- 
zette. 

Mr. McGee was born on the 13th April, 1825, 
at Carlingford, in the county of Louth, Ireland, 
and was the second son of the late Mr. James 
McGee, of Wexford. His parents were in 
humble circumstances, and unable to give their 
son all those advantages of education and posi- 
tion which his genius would have turned to 
such wonderful profit. Yet he received some 
education, the elements of a liberal education, 
at Wexford, and inherited from his mother the 
gift of a poetic, sensitive nature, and a love for 
books, particularly for poetry and belles lettres. 

At the age of 17, an ambitious boy, fretting 
at the obstacles which bar the advancement of 
the young and poor man in all old and settled 
communities, he repaired to the New World to 
seek his fortune. Three years were passed in 
Boston. The lad, clinging to literature and 


readily mingling politics with it, procured em- 
ployment on the Boston press, and even thus 
early commenced to deliver lectures! Among 
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those who noticed him there, and, per- 
ceiving his talents, strove at once to 
help and to advise him, was Mr. Grat- 
tan, then British consul at Boston. 
Ere he had been three years at work, 
his writings began to be talked of, and 
attracted attention not only among 
Irishmen in America, but on the other 
side of the Atlantic. They were 
brought under O’Connell’s attention, 
and procured for Mr. McGee, then but 
20, an offer of an engagement on the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, which he 
accepted. 


From 1842 or 43 until 1858 he chief- 
ly depended for his daily bread upon 
his work for the newspaper and period- 
ical press, eked out for many years, or 
down to his acceptance of office in 
1862, by lecturing. 

After several years of severe literary 
labor in Ireland, where he drew upon 
himself general consideration by his 
bold advocacy of Irish liberty, and 
where he suffered with the keenest sor- 
row and humiliation the failure of the 
rising of 1848, he returned to Amer- 
ica,and made New York his residence. 
Here he edited successively the Nution 
and the American Celt. Subsequently 
he removed to Buffalo, N. Y., and final- 
ly fixed his abode in Canada, where the 
Irish residents at first generally regarded 
him with feelings of the warmest considera- 
tion. His political opinions had by this time 
been much modified; he had become somewhat 
conservative, and exhibited a marked interest 
in the growth and prosperity of Canada. He 
entered Parliament, and soon won the admira- 
tion and respect of his fellow-representatives 
by his eloquence and ability. He labored to 
inspire a feeling of independent nationality in 
the Irish population of Canada. He desired 
to make their interests Canadian, like his own 
had become. Thesteadfast, unyielding pursuit 
of that policy cost him his life, for no other 
cause can be alleged for his assassination. He 
denounced Orangeism, Ribandism, and Fenian- 
ism, and warmly advocated the introduction 
of the federal principle into the government of 
Canada. The cause of immigration also had 
in him an earnest and unfailing advocate. In 
1863 and 1864 Mr. McGee held important posi- 
tions in the Canadian ministry, and displayed 
much administrative ability. 


During the Fenian raids and arrests Mr. 
McGee was among the foremost in denouncing 
them. At that time he was threatened several 
times with personal violence if he did not 
desist from his active opposition to Fenianism, 
but he was in no wise intimidated. Feeling 
himself a representative man of a suspected 
class he took a decided course, and maintained 
it boldly. He also denounced the machina- 
tions of agents from the late Southern Con- 
federacy whenever circumstances led to an 
avowal of his sentiments respecting the Ameri- 
can civil war. 

He was murdered at Ottawa by some person 
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unknown, shortly after leaving the Parliament 
house, where the debate had been protracted 
to a late hour of the night, and just as he had 
opened the front-door of the house where he 
lodged. A single pistol-shot terminated the 
life of a highly respected and talented man. 
The citizens of Montreal, his home, testified 
their concern at his death by closing their 
places of business on the day of his funeral, 
April 13th last. 

Several rewards have been offered by the 
Dominion Government and chief cities of 
Canada for the apprehension of the assassin, 
which amount in the aggregate to nearly 
$20,000. 

His life had been somewhat stained, as his 
health had been much impaired, by an unfor- 
tunate tendency to intemperance, but his brill- 
iant intellectual endowments, notwithstanding 
the marring influence of dissipated habits, 
challenged admiration whenever displayed in 
the halls of legislation or on the public plat- 
form. 

A correspondent who has taken the trouble 
to send us some particulars relating to the 
autopsy of Mr. McGee, states that his brain 
was of unusually large dimensions, weighing 
59 ounces, and that the skull was very thin, 
almost transparent. Thinness of the skull is 
a general indication of active mentality. The 
brains of Cuvierand Dupuytren are among the 
heaviest on record, Cuviers weighing 594 
ounces and Dupuytren's 58. That of the great 
Irish O'Connell weighed 54 ounces. The me- 
dium weight of the human brain is about 45 
ounces, Hence is seen the unusual size of Mr. 
McGee's. 
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LHARN TO SWIM. 
—0— 

Wao would not know how to 
swim? What man or woman is 
there who, having once experi- 
enced the exhilaration of a roll in 
the sandy beach when the waves 
were sweeping in, can say that it is not a most delightful 
Ver. to plunge in the foaming water! How free and 


oyeus the sport of the good swimmer in the liquid 
depths of old ocean! How natural and how healthfal 
the swimmer’s movements! In some parts of the world 
there are tribes of which the men, women, and children 
all with ; they take to the water as freely and naturally 
as Ns; they are almost amphibious. The islands of 
the Pacific, especially those in equatorial latitudes, arc 
peopled with races and tribes who seem to pass half of 
their lives in water. 

We believe in the hygienic properties of water. In- 
ternal and external applications are conducive to clean- 
liness and health. We believe in bathing and swimming, 
and have u strong compassion for those who do not or 
will not bathe and swim. The warm and genial days of 
summer will soon be upon us, when those who appreciate 
the water-side will basten thither and eagerly resume 
thelr acquaintance with the sea and sandy bank. For 
those who would participate in the sports of the bather, 
and yet are restrained from carrying their inclinations 
into action because they do not know how to “strike 
out“ hand and foot, and propel themselves through the 
gushing element, we have a little work entitled The 
Swimmer's Guide.“ which furnishes all the neceesary 
instructions to those who would sport like frogs in the 
latter's home. 7 

This little book has much to say on the science of 
swimming, as taught and practiced in civilized and 
savage nations, and gives numerous examples, incidents, 
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and illustrations of a most entertaining and instructive 
character. It contains those most sensible Hints to 
Swimmers,” by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and remarks on 
the causes of drowning; how to save persons from 
drowning; resuscitating the drowned; and all that is 
necessary for a person to know, preparatory to leaping 
into river, lake, or sea. It is an excellent swimmer's 
vade mecum, and will repay any one more than its cost 
dy the perusal. Price % cents. Published at this office. 
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PERSONAL. 


DEATH oF Dr. ELLIotson.—F rom late Eng- 
lish papers we have tidings of the death of Dr. 
John Elliotson, confessedly one of the most 
distinguished scientists of the age. He intro- 
duced the stethescope into England, discovered 
the curative properties of quinine and prussic 
acid, and founded the North London Hospital. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and took his 
medical degree at Cambridge. He first be- 
came known to the profession at large by his 
“Lumleyan” lectures on diseases of the heart, 
before the College of Physicians in 1829, and 
was soon afterward appointed professor of the 
Practice of Medicine in the University of Lon- 
don. His greatest work was his “ Translation 
of Blumenbach’s Physiology,” the original 
notes in which are almost encyclopedic. 

Dr. Elliotson was a confirmed convert to the 
doctrines of Mesmer, and even resigned his 
professorship rather than forego his convic- 
tions in this matter. He was one of the oldest 
Fellows of the Royal Society, and also of the 
Royal College of Physicians; and had been 
president of the Phrenological Society (of 
which he was the founder), and of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Possessed of a large fortune and a large pro- 
fessional income, it is not too much to say that 
he sacrificed the former to his benevolence and 
the latter to his innate love of truth. He lived 
and died unmarried. In 1835 he published an 
elaborate treatise on Human Physiology, of 
which he devotes a considerable portion to the 
discussion of phrenological doctrines. He was 
an earnest disciple of Gall, and exerted a strong 
influence among medical men favorable for 
Phrenology. 


Deatnu or Mrs. Grorce CounE.— 
On Tuesday, March 3d, 1868, the grave closed over the 
remains of this estimable lady; a daughter of the great 
Mre. Siddons, and widow of the author of the“ Consti- 
tution of Man.” Mre. Combe has survived her husband 
nearly ten years, Mr. Combe having died in the autumn 
of 1858. They were married in 1838, and during the 
twenty-five years between these dates, Mrs. Combe was 
her husband's inseparable companion in all his journeys: 
spending three years with him in his tour through 
America, where he lectured in most of the principal 
towns, and collected materials for his important work 
on the United States. After Mr. Combe's death, his 
widow lived for the most part abroad, often suffering 
from ill health, and she died at Nice on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary. In accordance with her wish, her body was 
brought to Edinburgh and interred beside that of ber 
husband. Mrs. Combe was the last survivor of her fam- 
ily, her brothers and sisters having predeceased her. 


PARLOR ReaDINGs.—We have had the 
pleasure of listening to some good recitations lately on 
the part of Mr. Augustus Waters at the Cooper Institute. 
Although quite youthful and without much stage experi- 
ence, Mr. Waters is nevertheless an admirable elocution- 
ist. In our opinion, tho chief feature of his reading is 
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its naturalness—nay. its simplicity. He obeys no arti- 
ficial rule, employs no mechanical effect. His tempera- 
ment, being of the mento-sanguineous type, warmly 
responds to emotional influences, eo that passages glow- 
ing with feeling and sentiment are fully appreciated and 
aptly uttered. He is delicate and subdued in his intona- 
tions—no ranter. To express the harsh phases of human 
character is not so much his forte as the delicate and 
feeling. As a reader of Shakepeare, especially those 


»selections which move the heart by their pathos, he is 


excellent—in fact, equal to any reader we have heard. 
His nervous restlessness at times. somewhat impairs the 
effect of his intonation, but care as to pose may modify 
that. 


Tne Lincotn Monument was dedi- 
cated In Washington on Wednesday, April 15th, with 
appropriate ceremonies, President Johnson nnvailing 
the statue. 


Mr. Tuomas Nast, the artist, is doing 
the illustrations for Our Boys and Girls, a pictorial 
magazine, published every week, by Mesers. Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston. Aleo for the new pictorial weekly 
published in Chicago. How could Meesre. Harper afford 
to dispense with his services:? 


Tne Emperor Naporron read and 
revised the proofs of his Life of Julius Cæsar“ twenty- 
seven times—an unprecedented instance of careful 
authorship. 


Mr. Garrit H. STRIKER, of New 
York, died lately in New York, at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. He was one of the few rurvivore of the 
old Knickerbockers, and resided at Striker's Basin, North 
River, below 57th Street. -—- 


PnorkssoR AGassiz denies that he 
made any announcement with reference to the number 
of enow-storms during the past winter, as has been gen- 
crally reported. He says in a letter: I have never 
meddled with predictions of storme or changes of wea- 
ther, well knowing that meteorology is not yet suffi- 
ciently advanoed to justify such attempts.” 


McCormick, the inventor of the well- 
known reaping machine, returned an income of $202,306 
for the year 1867. Pretty good reaping that for one year! 


Cartars Rarru FRTrEz died recently 
in San Francisco, leaving a will in which is a bequest 
of $20,000 to the United States, to be applied toward 
canceling the public debt. Patriotic! 
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DESIRABLE PREMIUMS. 


We offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the circulation of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $8 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $8 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at 88 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 


For 80 subscribers. at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For W subscribers, at $3 each. a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 


For 25 new subscribers, at $3, we will give a Gentle- 
man’s Tool Chest. worth $85; and for 18 new enbecrib- 
era, at $3. a Youth's Tool Chest, worth $25. For 10 new 
ra, at $3, a Boy's Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on cover. 


For 15 subacribere, at $3 cach, the worth of 816 in 
any of our own publications. 


For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 


For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 


For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 


Those persons desiring our own publications inetead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. Subscriptions 
commence with January or July numbers. 
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„hat Chey Sap.” 


Here we give apace for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in Other departments. State- 
ments und opinions—not discussions—will 
de in order. Be brief. 


LzND your BOOKS. -A book 
unused and idle upon our shelves is a loss. 
How many there are which are never looked 
into except by their owners, aud even by 
them not touched from one year's end to 
another year's end! Why not circulate 
them? Why not let others who are not as 
fortunate as ourselves have the good of our 
books? Why be miserly with them? If 
they are a sonrce of pleasure and profit to 
us, we ought to be willing that others 
should have the same benefit from them. 
The desire and aim of an author is to be 
read; and in no better way can we express 
our gratitude to him for the good we have 
derived from his work than by bringing it 
to the notice of those who need it or would 
appreciate it. To read a good book and 
be silent about it is theft.” How often 
have we had occasion to be thankful to 
some friend for calling our attention to a 
book that we might not otherwise have 
eeen! and shall not we confer the same 
favor upon others? Hawthorne says, We 
taste our intellectual pleasure twice, and 
with double the result when we taste it 
with a friend.” This is true. And it is 
equally true that a book which has afforded 
comfort or gratification toa friend becomes 
more valuable to ourselves. The good we 
thne do comes back to us, for by every act 
of liberality we become more liberal, just 
as by every selfish action or want of action 
we become more selfish. Generosity and 
selfishness equally grow by what they 
feed on.” 

Lend your Journnats, too. Perhaps by 
doing so you may induce some persons to 
subscribe for it. Those who can not afford 
to snbscribe will be grateful to you for 
your kindness; and those who are too 
stingy to do it may find something in the 
JOURNAL to shame them for their stingi- 
ness, and influence them to correct their 
fault; and those who are indifferent may 
become interested and inetructed. Solend 
your books and JouRN ALS. It is an easy, a 
pleasant. anda powerful way of doing good. 

But I hear some one say, There is an- 
other side to the question—eo many per- 
sons are careless about using and returning 
borrowed books.” Yes, there are a good 
many sach, and they can not always be 
avoided. Tell such persons in a gentle, 
polite manner to be careful of them; say 
that you wonld like the book to be returned 
as soon as it has been read, sò that you 
can lend it to another; or, set a time when 
you would like to have it returned, and 
you will seldom have cause to complain. 
All borrowed books should be consclen- 
tiously, scrupulously taken care of and 
returned to their owners. A word to the 
wise is eufficient. But then every one is 
not careless. You will find many who will 
be prompt as well as pleased. 

So, lend your booke, dear reader. Cover 
them with stout paper, put in a ribbon 
that will serve for a mark, write your name 
on the fly-leaf, and add a motto if you 
please. A good eumple of a motto for a 
book is the following, from the pen of the 
late Joseph P. Engles Esq., of Philadelphia: 

“If thon art borrowed by a friend, 

Right welcome shall he be. 
To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me: 


ve 
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Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning's store, 
But books. 1 find, if oſten lent, 
Return to me no more. 
Read slowly; pause frequently; think 
seriously; keep cleanly; return duly, with 
the corners of the leaves not turned down.” 
Let me add another motto from a number 
of such which the contributor of this article 
wrote ‘for the fan of it.“ 


„Much pleased am I this book to lend 
To each desirous, reading friend, 
With only this one requisition— 

A prompt return in good condition.” 


Perhaps some of the young folks may 
find the writing of snch mottoes a good ex- 
ercise in composition. They had better 
try it—M. S. A., Provence, R. I. 


Sout! Bopy! LIFRI— There 
are three dietinct entities, attributes, or 
essential principles in man. Take one 
away and the man is lost. Remove a man's 
soul, and what is there remaining? A mere 
animal, from which he can only be dis- 
tinguished by his superior form, and per- 
haps a higher manifestation of the animal 
faculties. Remove the body and yon must 
take the life also, but where is the soul? 
When the life is removed there is nothing 
left, as we can perceive, but a body. 

Your correspondent, C. E. T., has told 
us, in the February number of the JOURNAL, 
how man is not in the image of his Maker, 
but he neglected to tell us how or in what 
manner man és in the image of God. I 
wish to advance an opinion on this im- 
portant point, and shall attempt to do so 
with all possible brevity. 

God has three attributes which your 
correspondent names, “infinite wisdom, 
power, and beneficence.“ Now my idea 
of how God made man in His own image 
is this: He gave man a portion of this 
wisdom, power, and beneficence; be- 
stowed upon him the Supreme's own 
attributes, although in an infinitely less 
degree. There are three cardinal virtues 
which are collateral with and depend on 
the attribntes. These are M. Cousin's, 
True, beautiful, and good.“ In bestow- 
Ing the attributes, the virtues were neces- 
sarily bestowed with them. We are not 
speaking of man as he is, but as he was, 
Man was therefore made like God, in the 
attributes and virtues. But how shall he 
manifest them? How make them apparent 
to others? A soul is given him to manifest 
the true, to receive and impart wisdom; a 
body, to make the beautiful apparent, and 
to bestow an individual presence; a life, 
to manifest the good, and so that benevo- 
lence can be exercised. Thus, we ind man 
to be in the image of God, in having the 
same attributes and the same virtues. 
Where the Creator is omniscient, man has 
some knowledge; where He is omni- 


[n one” man has an individual presence 
n one specific place; where He is om- 
nipotent we pee a measure of power. 

NE PINE, C A. JOHNSON. 


He Lies Ir.—When. re- 
newing his subscription, A. H. says: 
Your valuable Journat is alike interesting 
and instructive, and in my estimation 
ought to be in the hands of every young 
man, especially those who are not born 
with a silver spoon in their mouth. 


Tae “ MouruFrvt oF BREAD” 
IN Scnoo..— Mr. E. A. Gibbons. of the 
Harvard Room School, N. Y., says: 1 
like your recently published work by Macé, 
the History of a Mouthfal of Bread,’ very 
much, and propose to use it in my school.“ 
It is Just the thing,” and should be used 
as a reading-book in aii schools. 
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LIFE Is ILLUSTRATED in all its various 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—a First-class Monthly N 
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its Forty-eighth Volume, edited and published in the city ror New York, 
at $3 a year, by S. R. WELLS, at 889 Broadway. 


SPECIAL OBJECTS OF THE JOURNAL. 


ANTHROPOLOGY; or, the Science 
of Man, considered PEYSICALLY., INTEL- 
LECTUALLY, and SPIRITUALLY, forms a 
leading feature in the PIRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


PHRENOLOGY—the Brain and its 
Functions; the location of the different 
groups—social, selfish, perceptive, reflec- 
tive, moral—and their respective organs, 
with the office or function of each, is given, 
with directions How to Cultivate the 
Memory, and to improve the mind. 


PrystoLoay—the Temperaments; 
Dietetics; Exercise; Bodily Growth; 
Hours of Study and Sleep; Laws of Life, 
with How to Secure and Retain “ Health 
at Home,“ on strictly Hygienic principles. 


PirysioGNomy ; or, the Science of 
Expression“ in the Human Face, Voice, 
Walk, Action, with other Signs of Charac- 
ter, and How to Read Them.” If one 
may sometimes detect a rogue or an im- 
postor without the rules of science, he can 
do so much more certainly with rules euch 
as are taught in this JOURNAL. 


PsychoLodr; or, “the Science 
of the Soul.“ The Immortal part, in rela- 
tion to the Here and the Hereafter, may be 
better understood and appreciated when 
looked at from our stand-point. We pro- 
pose to give the History of All Religious 
Sects and Creeds, in connection with man's 
spiritual state, growth in grace, change of 
heart, the better life, etc. 


„WHAT To Do.” The question 
“What Can I Do Best?" occurs to every 
one, and the choice of a life pursuit is the 
most important step in every man’s history. 
Success or failure ; riches or poverty; fame 
or infamy; happiness or misery, depend 
on the choice of a calling, or the oocupation 
in which a person engages. One may 
shine in the law, another in medicine, 
another in divinity; one is inventive; 
another prefers agriculture, commerce, 
mechanism, or manufacturing. Phrenology 
puts the right man in the right place." 


MARRIAGE. “Be ye not un- 
equally yoked.” Temperament indicates 
who are and who are not adapted to each 
other in this relation. Phrenology dis- 
closes the natural disposition of each, 


READER, this is our programme. 


enabling the parties to know in advance 
what to expect, and how to conform where 
differences exist. Why not consult it? 


CHILDREN. The right education 
and proper training of children is raxtly 
important. The usual methods are faulty. 
Lives are often sacrificed by too close con- 
finement to books and to brain work. 
Children should be classified by teachers 
according to temperament, constitution, 
and capacity. They should be gorerned 
according to organization and disposition. 
Our science affords the only means by 
which to arrive at correct conclusions 
concerning temperament, dieposition, char- 
acter, tendency, and capability. 


Tux CRIMINAL, the Insane, the 
Imbecile, the Idiotic, the Inebriate, the 
Pauper, and the Vagrant should be classi- 
fied, employed, trained, educated, and 
developed according to their several char- 
acters. All may be émprored ; some, made 
eclf-supporting. Phrenology and Physi- 
ology should be understood and applied by 
those having charge of these classes, 


FINALLY. Our public men, ser- 
vants of trust, our preachers and our 
teachers, ought to be chosen or eelected 
with reference to their constitutional fit- 
ness for the several poste to be filled. 
Neglect of this important principle gets 
communities into quarrels, contentions, 
confnesion. Ignorance and corruption com- 
bine to put thieves in places of trnst. We 
have perverted and dissipated gamblers 
and pot-house politicians where we should 
bave statesmen. There are dull, narrow- 
minded, bigoted priests and stupid peda- 
gognes where we need broad and liberal- 
minded preachers and bright, intelligent 
teachers. Would net a thorongh knowl- 
edge of Phrenology serve to correct these 
evile? To disseminate euch knowledge is 
one of the objects of THe PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Onr writers are among the 
foremost in science, philosophy, literature, 
art, education, and religion. The editor 
rides no hobby; is tied to no ism, ology, 
party, or doxy. Marx is his theme; the 
world is his field, and with God for his 
guide, he will work for the improvement 
and elevation of the one, and the approval 
and glory of the other. 


Are you with us, against us, or are 


you indifferent? If you join us, it will increase our number, strength, 
influence, power, and usefulness. The field is almost unoccupied; at 
least there are but few, very few workers in it, and the demand is great 


and pressing. We feel almost alone. 


Good men oppose us; bad men 


revile us, and much ignorance, prejudice, and superstition must be over- 
come. A few choice, free, and brave spirits indorse us, commend us, sus- 
tain us. May we count you among the number? Put on a coat of mail; 
fortify yourself with truth and knowledge, and stand up for the right. 
Grace and strength will be given you according to your needs, when in 
the line of duty. Let every believer become a missionary. THE JOUR- 
NAL is but little known, except in its limited sphere, though gradually 
working its way, through the aid of its friends, into all parts of the 
world. We want all to share in its teachings. Lend your numbers. 


The best field in which to work is at home; 


indoctrinate your neigh- 


bors, and extend the circle till you include towns, counties, states, and 
nations! But begin at home. Begin at once, and may God abundantly 
bless with large accessions all good efforts in behalf of human improve- 


ment and human happiness! 
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Ecuors.—The propriety of 


“blowing one's own trumpet’? may be 
questionable even when one has something 
good and meritorious to blow“ about. 
But to use the honest dicta of others in 
one’s favor is the right of one who would 
extend the sphere of his influence. This 
is our position, and we now take the liberty 
to present to the notice of all the world” 
a few testimonials of the general press” 
relating to the character and standing of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

This widely circulated and popular Joun- 
WAL is fall of the variety of useful informa- 
tion that has established its reputation.— 
New York Evening Post. 

Well stored with valuable and enter- 
taining matter.— Protestant Churchman. 

It contains a vast amount of entertaining 
and valuable matter; is thoroughly and 
ably edited, and its illustrations are well 
designed and well engraved.-N. T. Courter. 

Staunch and always welcome.—Sun. 

It has many valnable articles and many 
rich anggestions as regards mental culture. 
—Troy Weekly Press. 

The reading that is furnished each month 
in this periodical can not be met with any- 
where else.— Christian Instructor. 

Contains a vast amount of interesting 
and instructive matter, and is profusely 
illustrated.—Springfleld (Mass.) Union. 

Asa family journal the PHRENOLOGICAL 
is nnsurpaseed, because it stimulates 
thought. It is much more important to 
learn to think than it is to acquire selen- 
tific knowledge or literary culture.— Atlas. 

It is eminently moral in its tone and 
tendency. It advocates high and ennobling 
views of human nature, bat it also recog- 
nizes deterioration from original purity.— 
Methodist Times (English). 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, as usual, 
is a live magazine, because it has to do 
with living men and women. Its delinea- 
tions of character are very accurate, and its 
moralization very just.—Afothers’ Journal. 

One of the moat attractive periodicals, 
for a thoughtful and cultivated mind, ever 
published in this country.“ —Decatur Gl.) 
Exchange. 

Replete with practical erudition, and 
sound, healthful instructions, — Hudson 
(Mich.) Poet. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has a rich 
table of contents, and apart from the 
hobby it rides with the greatest skill and 
grace, is as entertaining as well can be.— 
Liberal Christian, New, York. 

One of the best, most sensible, and read- 
able of American journals, * + + 
No household is complete without it.— 
Decorah (Iowa) Republican. 

Of all the journals published in America, 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has the most 
valuable information, and is best calculated 
to aid in the great work of progression and 
civilization.— Marion Co. (Ill.) Republican. 

Always contains valuable information.— 
Jewish Messenger. 


One of the most enterprising periodicals 
of the day.— Modile Times. 

One of the most useful and benefictal 
works issued from the American press.— 
Mystic Star. 


The Jounnat is practical in its bearings, 
aud is very readable and choice in every 
department, and is one of the live family 
periodicals of the country.—Marshall Co. 
(Ill.) Republican. 

One of the most readable monthiies re- 
ceived at this office.— Vir. Christian Sun. 

[Besides these press” notices, many 
of our readers bear similar testimony in 
letters received at this office daily. Pretty 
good evidence of general approval.] 


SS 


proprieties of diet, dress, air, edacation, 


Literary Hotices. 


[4U works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 


THE AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF 


DISEASE, INSANITY, AND DEFORMITY. 
By John Ellis, M.D., Profeesor of the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine in 
the Western Medical College of Cleve- 
land. Ohio; Author of plage and 
ita Violations.” A Book for the People 
as well as for the Profession. Fifth edi- 
tion. New York: S. R. Wells. $2 


It always gives us pleasure to announce 
a book which we regard of genuine utility 
to society. Dr. Ellis, in the above entitled 
work, offers the results of much serious 
thonght and careful investigation. His 
advice is intelligible, plain, and practical, 
and not couched in professional phraso- 
ology. It is adapted to all classes and vo- 
cations, a book for the people as well as 
for the profession.” Taking for his text, 
for he discourses of the gospel of Physi- 
ology, this axiom, ‘‘the prevention of 
disease is more important than its cure,” 
he proceeds, chapter after chapter, to en- 
lighten the ignorant and reprove the care- 


less with reference to those habits and 


usages which undermine and pervert the 


buman organization. He wonld exalt the 


physical tone of society by removing the 
canses of disease and deformity ; he would 
strike at the root of the maladies and ills 
under which so large a proportion of 
civilized society groan and labor, and eo 
ameliorate their condition by a radical im- 
provement. The elements of physical 
growth are diecuesed at length, and im- 


exercise, and association are specified and 
their nature definitely elucidated. Begin- 
ning with the new-born infant, and advanc- 
ing to the full-grown man or woman, the 
prevailing unnatural and injurious customs 
directly affecting the health are carefully 
described. There is no volume possessing 
a medical character with which we are ac- 
quainted which is more practically in- 
structing and more interesting than this of 


Dr. Ellis. The metaphorical * ounce of 
preventién,” which this book more than 
contains, may, in the hands of the candid 
inquirer, save many golden pounds of 


eure.” 


Tue TEMPERANCE Docror. By 


Mary Dwinell Chellis, author of “ Dea- 
con Sims’ Prayers,“ etc. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. Price $1 25. For sale 
at this office. 


A well-written story of the struggles of 
a total abstinent physician to ameliorate 
the condition of his neighbors and patients 
in a country town much given to intox- 
icating drink. The personal descriptions 
and incidents are graphic and life-like. 
Many temperance books are overstrained 
and unnatural in the portraitures of char- 
acter, or at least they do not impress the 
reader with the force of reality, and so 
lose the desired effect. Temperance au- 
thors, in their worthy enthusiasm, some- 
times sacrifice consistency. The Tem- 
perance Doctor” is quite free from such 


criticism. 
Tur Pustic Sprrir. A Month- 
ine for the Million. $3 a year. 


* Ma 
he Public Spirit Association, 37 Park 

Row, New York. 

Vol. III., No. 2, of this blood-red (cover), 
wide-awake, gu-ahead candidate for fame 
and fortune is before us. New vigor of a 
high intellectual order has been infused 
into this magazine, and despite hard 
times,“ competition, and other drawbacks, 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


the Public Spirit is bound to shine, if 


young and energetic spirit can make it. 


It may be had of newsmen, or obtained at 


25 cents a number through the post. 


THE PniLosor HT oF EATING. 


By Albert J. Bellows, M. D., late Pro- 
ſessor of Chemistry, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. Second edition. New York: 
Hurd & Honghton. Boston: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. Price $2. 


The indastry and zeal exhibited by pro- 
fessional men daring the past two or three 
years in publishing popular books on 
scientific subjects show an increasing in- 
terest on the part of the general public in 
euch matters. Especially have books of a 
physiological nature been thus circulated. 
Investigators and medicists, such as Ellis, 
Macé, Youmans, Jennings, Trall, have con- 
tributed in a great degree to instruct the 
unprofessional majority in those things 
which so intimately concern man, viz., 
the proper dietetic and hygienic methods. 
Dr. Bellows’ book is a practical treatise 
on diet. He presents in a common-scnse 
way the nature and quality of those ar- 
ticles which are generally received as food. 
Avoiding professional technology, he gives 
the composition, by analyeis, of cercals, 
meats, and fruits, and clearly demonstrates 
the greater or less nutritious value of this 
or that article. The necessity for adapt- 
ing one's food to the climate, age, employ- 
ment, and physical state is discussed in a 
clear and convincing manner. The most 
approved methods for preparing the ordi- 
nary kinds of food and for preserving 
fruit make an important feature in the 
work. At the close of the volume are 
some excellent suggestions with reference 
to cleanliness, exercise, and fresh air. 


Tue READABLE DICTIONARY; 


or, Topical and Synonymic Lexicon: 
containing several thousands of the more 
useful Terms of the English Language, 
classified by subjects and arranged ac- 
cording to their affinities of meaning. 
By John Williams, A.M. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


This volume is an acquisition of con- 
siderable value to the student of language. 
The arrangement of words under topics, 
or according to kindred or cognate signif- 
cation, is an admirable feature, and greatly 
relieves the study of definitions of the dry- 
ness and drudgery usually experienced in 
the study of an ordinary dictionary. The 
derivation of terms in common use is also 
a matter to which the author has given 
careful attention, so that they who dili- 
gently read the book will acquire some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, at Jeast as 
regards the important bearing of those 
languages on the English tongue. A large 
proportion of the words defined are illus- 
trated also by brief sentenges, and incidents 
in which their signification is brought out 
most clearly and pointedly. The complete- 
ness of the work is another meritorious 
feature. While most of the treatises on 
the derivation and philosophical relations 
of words embrace but a few of the many 
thonsand terms in use, this work, by reason 
of its topical and synonymie arrangement, 
ig made to comprehend all those in general 
use and very many besides of less frequent 
occurrence, but whose importance is up- 


questioned. The work is well worth the 
attention and use of teachers and private 
students. 


Tue New York Coacn- 
MAKER'S MoNTHLY Magazine for May is 
handsomely illustrated and well printed. 


This periodical well subserves the inter- 
ests of the craft of which it is the chief, if 
not the only representative in American 
Specimen 


literature. Price $5 a year. 
numbers, 60 cents. 


of such vital importance. 


LECTURES ON VENTILATION: 
being a Course delivered in the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia curing ibe 
Winter of 1866-67. By Lewis W. de. 
Dow York: John Wiley & Son. Price, 


These lectures possess that attractive 
quality, clearness, which is most desirable 
in the treatment of a subject eminently 
scientific. Their author has the testi- 
monials of experiment and experience to 
sustain hie reasonings, as he was during 
the war special agent of the Quartermaster- 
General for the Ventilation of Government 
Hospitals, and is Consulting Engineer of 
ventilation and heating for the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. His lectures have re- 
ceived the cordial indorsement of several 
prominent pbysicjane, and we trust that 
they will be widely circulated for the 
general instruction of society on a subject 
Consumption is 
the chief foe which invades and reduces 
the eanitary condition of the American 


people, and its inroads are chiefly oc- 
casioned by the prevailing disregard of 
proper modes of ventilation. 


Many apt and neatly colored illustrations 
illuminate the text of Mr. Leeds’ book, 


and render the interesting details still 
more interesting and vivid. 


HIGHLAND RAMBLES. A Poem. 


By William B. Wright. Boston: Adams 
& Co. 


At the first sight this volume is attractive 


because of the very neat binding and orna- 
mentation which it displays, though only 
in cloth.“ 
adopted a felicitous method in reciting 
the experiences of three strayed spirits, 
Arthur, Vivian, Paul,” while wandering 
amid the beauties of mountain scenery. 
Some of the passages approximate classic- 
ism, while others please by their rippling 
sprightliness. 
esthetic discussions are introduced as 
occurring between the three wanderers 
who are fresh from academic halls, and 
willing to enter the lists of debate when- 
ever occasion may offer. This is a good 
bit, from a song of Paul's: 


The author has certainly 


Metaphysical, ethical, and 


He stands on the mountains. 
He darts through the valleys, 
From the foam of the fountains 
He laughs and he sallies, 


He leaps in the torrent, he speaks in the 


thunder, 
Gay flashing and flowing, 
His fire and his passion 
Lead him on, ever growing 
Diviner in fashion 
Arrayed in fresh hues and new garments 
of wonder.” 


The work evinces much thought and 
care in its preparation, and is infased with 
much genuine poetic esprit, 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF 
THE HEBREW LanovaeeE, for Schoole 
and Colleges. 4 B. Felsenthal, Ph. 

e 


Dr., Minister o Zion Congregation, 
Chicago. New York: L. I. “Frank? 
Publisher. 

A text-book for students in the ancient 
tongues should combine the elements of 
practicality and simplicity. So much 
pedantry characterizes the major portion of 
the grammars treating of the Greek, He- 
brew, and Latin languages, that when we 
find one which presents the elmplicity of 
naturalness we rejoice to give it publicity. 
The Hebrew Grammar above noticed is a 
simple presentation of the science of that 
tongue which was consecrated by being 
made the yehicle of revelation. It is pro- 


ressive; giving first the principles of 

rthoepy and Orthography with brief 
reading exercises ; next, the principles of 
Etymology and Syntax with the different 
parts of epeech, and the classifications and 
5 of the verbs. To the young 
student in Hebrew we cordially commen 
the book. 
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ConsEerts PRATIQUE DE SANTÉ, 


et Premiers Secours a donner en cas 
d'accident avant l'arrivée du medecin. 
Price, 25 cents. Office, Courrier Des 
Etats-Unie, New York. 


An excellent little hand-book for the use 
of families and individuals, giving advice 
with reference to the treatment of sudden 
indispositions or injuries where immediate 
attention is requisite or a physician can 
not be readily summoned. 


TRR SUNDAY School. TEACHER. 
March, Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. Price, $1 50 a year. 


We heartily approve the arrangement of 
this magazine for Sunday-school teachers. 
It furnishes abundant suggestions for the 
management of a class or Sunday school. 
The skeletons of lessons are excellent. 
Every teacher should subscribe for such a 
periodical. 


SourTnERN Society. A Bal- 
timore newspaper recently noticed in this 
JOURNAL han changed its name, and now 
appears under the title of the Leader. 
Besides news, stories, art, and the drama, 
the Leader will be strictly conservative in 
politics. It will sustain the Right of Repre- 
sentation, the dispensation of Impartial 
Justice, and the Supremacy of the Law of 
the Land. It will address itself particularly 
to the Material Interests of the South, to 
Local Commercial Relations, Agriculture, 
and Domestic Economy. It will take pains 
to note the newest things in Art, show how 
Society is refined, and the World amused, 
from a Southern stand-point. We wish its 
conductors the best success in reforming, 
and especially in Christianizing not only 
the South,“ but the whole country. 


THe New Ec LecTic; a 
Monthly Magazine of Select Literature, 
edited by Messrs. Turnbull & Murdoch, 
of New York and Baltimore, has, by its 
May number, entered upon its second vol- 
ume. The selections exhibit a good de- 
gree of literary taste and critical acumen. 
Subscription price, $4; specimen numbers, 
40 cents, 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NaruraL History or Man, in all coun- 
tries of the world, has reached Part III., 
and continues the interest exeited by the 
initial numbers. The numerous illustra- 
tions which accompany the very entertain- 
ing text are graphic and striking. This 
work promises to be a most valuable addi- 
tion to anthropology. Price, per number, 
25 cents. George Routledge & Sons, New 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
From the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


Orp Curiosiry Suor. By 
Charles Dickens. Price, 25 cents. 
Mvuesy Juncrron. By Charles Dickens. 


Price, 25 cents. 
OLD MorTALITY. By Sir Walter Scott. 


Price, 20 cents. 

These are among the latest volumes 
issued from the fertile press of T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. Their cheapness is pal- 
pable. Little Nell, in the Old Curiosity 
Shop,” never fails to excite sympathetic 
interest. Mugby Junction“ is a late pro- 
duction. Old Mortality” carving on 
the Cameronian monuments has been im- 
mortalized in the bewitching pages of the 
great Scotsman. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN Pus- 
CATION COMMITTEE have recently issued 
the following new books: 


TuE SHannons; or, From Darkness to 
Light. By Martha Farquharson. 336 pp. 
16mo. Five illustrations. Price, $1 2. 
This book is by a favorite author. It nar- 
rates simply, but with thrilling power, the 
elevation of a family from the degradation 
and wretchedness which Intemperance 
entails, to sobriety, intelligence, comfort, 
and ueefulness. For the friends of Tem- 
perance and of the Sunday-School it will 
have especial attractions. The illustra- 
tions are very successful. 


The following books designed for readers 
from seven to nine years of age: 

Tue Per Lams. 72 pp. 18mo. Large 
type—with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. 


Tus BIRD AND THE ARROW. 127 pp. 
18mo. Large type — with illustrations. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Tne New YorK NEEDLE WOMAN; or, 
Elsie's Stars. 254 pp. 16mo. Three il- 
lustrations. Price, $1. This is a com- 
panion volume to the “Shoe Binders of 
New York,” and by the same popular 
writer. The tale is graphic, touching, 
lively, and shows that the poor as well as 
the rich may raise the fallen and bless 
society. Elsie Ray, the sewing girl, is a 
fountain of good influences. 


Good Stories for little readers. 

Curry Hur; or, the Fortunes of a Fish- 
erman's Family. 101 pp. 18mo. Large 
type—with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 


Wi Roses. By Cousin Sue. 108 pp. 
18mo. Large type — with illustrations. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Al. xosr A Nux. By the author of ‘Shoo 
Binders of New Tork,“ New York 
Needle Woman,” etc. 9898 pp. 16mo. 
Six superior illustrations. Price, $1 50. 
A book for the times. It should be in 
every Sunday-School library and in every 
family. The tale is one of extreme inter- 
est; its style is vivid; its characters real 
persons, its chief incidents facts. 


Doctor LESLIE's Bors. By the author 
of " Bessie Lane's Mistake,” Flora 
Morris’ Choice,” George Lee,“ etc. 228 
pp. 18mo. Three Illustrations. Price, 
75 cents. 


CARRIE’'s PEACHES; or, Forgive Your 
Enemies. By the author of Doctor 
Leslie's Boys.“ 69 pp. 18mo. Two 
illustrations. Price, 8 cents. May be 
ordered from this office. 


THe MARRIAGE Verpicr. By 


Alexander Dumas. Complete in one 
volume. Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Those who are fond of concreted sensa- 
tionalism in novellstic dress can find it in 
Dumas’ production. The above entitled 
work is on a par with the others. Passion, 
intrigue, and bloodshed being the argu- 
ment. 


Parts 128 AND 129 oF 
CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA; or, Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge for the People, 
contain much interesting matter. The 
changes in the political and geographical 
character of Europe brought about by the 
recent Austro-Prussian war are the subject 
of an engaging and instructive article. 
Natural history and mechanics under the 
heads involving such scientific considera- 
tion are attractively illustrated. 


New Music.—Messrs. Root 
& Cady, of Chieago, publish the following 
pieces of new sheet music at 30 cents each, 
which, having their imprint, must be good, 


Do they ever publish any other kind? 
“ Mary of Fermoy,” * The Soldier’s Last 
Request,” Loving Thee Ever,” * A Little 
Longer,” Dreaming of Angels,” First 
Blossom,“ White Eagle,” Ida Waltz,” 
Album Leaf.” 


Gap Tos; or, Walks with the Won- 
derful, ctc. By a Lover of the Word. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Wm. L. Parsons, 
D. D. 81 75. 


THe Law or HUMAN INCREASE; or, 
Population based on Physiology and Psy- 
chology. By N. Allen, M.D. (Repr. from 
** Quarterly Journal of Peychological Medi- 
cine.“) 50 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, combining 
Analysis and Synthesis, adapted to the 
best mode of instruction for beginners. 
By James 8, Eaton, M.A. 60 cents. 


Harren’s Pnnas E-Book; or, Handbook 
of Travel Talk. Being a Guide to Conver- 
sation in English, French, German, and 
Italian, on a New and Improved Method. 
By W. P. Fetridge. Flex. cloth, $1 75. 


LIVES OF THE TWELVE APosTLEs, to 
which is prefixed a Life of John the Bap- 
tist. By F. W. P. Greenwood. Cloth, 
70 cents. 

THE INVALUABLE COMPANION. Contain- 
ing the Celebrated $1,000 Reccipt, and 459 
Valuable Receipts, with Practical Hints to 
Housekeepers, Mechanics, Manufacturers, 
etc. Paper, 45 cents. 


Tnx Warca: its Construction, Merits, 
and Defects; how to Choose it, and how 
to Uee it. With an Essay on Clocks. By 
H. F. Piaget. Becond Edition. Cloth, 
55 cents. 


Iralr, Rome, AND NAPLES. From the 
French of H. Talne, by J. Durand. Cloth, 
82 2. 


Frox New Tonk ro WasHINGTON. A 
Descriptive Guide. With Sketches of 
Cities, ctc., on the Route. By H. F. 
Walling. Maps. Paper, % cents. 


THE STAR out oF Jacos. By the author 
of Dollars and Cents.“ Cloth, $1 5. 


New GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS: 
Comprising the substance of all the most 
approved French Grammars extant, but 
more especially of the Standard work, 
** Grammaire des Grammaires,” eanctioned 
by the French Academy and the University 
of Paris. With numerous Exercises and 
Examples, Illustrative of every Rule. By 
Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A., F. E. I. S., Member 
of the Grammatical Society of Paris, etc. 
$1 40. 


Tae New Gymnastics. By Dio Lewis, 
M.D. Tenth Edition, greatly enlarged. | 
Cloth, $1 75. 

My Son’s Wire. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 


THE CHIMNEY CoRNER. By Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. Uniform with House and Homo 
Papers. 81 75. 


THE PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, in the 
Past and in the Future. By Samuel Tyler, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Enlarged. 82 


THe READABLE DICTIONARY; or, Topical 
and Synonymic Lexicon; containing the 
more useful Terms of the English Lan- 
guage, Classified by Subjects, and arranged 
according to their Affinities and Meaning, 
with accompanying Etymologies, Defini- 
tions, and Illustrations. By John Williams, 
A.M. Cloth, $1 50. 


THe AMERICAN GENEALOGIST. Being a 
Catalogue of Family Histories and Publi- 
cations, containing Genealogical Informa- 
tion issued in the United States. Arranged 
Chronologically. By William H.Whitmore, 
A.M. Cloth, $3 50. 
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io our Forrespondents. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly slated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number Of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
tt is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your ‘Best THoucuts” solicited. 

Is PHRENOLOGY A SCIENCE ? 
To make answer to this question with any 
show of definiteness we muet first under- 
stand the meaning of the term science.“ 
Its strict interpretation, in. accordance 
with its generally received derivation, is 
knowledge. According to Webster, science 
is defined, ‘‘ Truth ascertained; that which 
is known. Hence, specifically, knowledge 
duly arranged and referred to general truths 
and principles on which it is founded aud 
from which it is derived.” Under the 
caption of SYN. (synonyms) we find, fur- 
ther, Science is literally knowledge, but 
more usually denotes a systematic and 
orderly arrangement of knowledge. In a 
more distinctive acnee, science embraces 
those branches of knowledge of which the 
subject-matter is either ultimate princi- 
ples, or facts as explained by principles, 
or laws thus arranged in natural order.” 

Science is especially related to physical 
things—is founded on experience and ob- 
servation—and therefore has the character 
of permanency. Geology, Chemistry, Ana- 
tomy, Mathematics, Natural History are 
denominated sciences, and appear in their 
general principles and detailed arrange- 
ments to reepond to the requisitions of the 
definitions of science“ just given. We 
are willing to accept them as sclences. 
It is sufficiently notorions, however, that 
geologists and naturalists differ greatly 
among themselves with reference to mat- 
ters of primary importance, and that much 
doubt exists in regard to the correctness 
of certain classifications in their reepec- 
tive studies. Yet no intelligent man 
would refuse to accord a scientific char- 
acter to both geology and natural hie- 
tory. 

Now, as to Phrenology. In how much 
accord is it with the dicta of the above 
definitions? First, it is based or natural 
phenomena; second, its genera! principles 
are accepted by the great majority of 
learned men, particularly those whose pur- 
suits, like that of the ethnologist, are re- 
lated to the phenomena, mental and physi- 
cal, which it has to deal with; third, it is 
arranged and systematized in a manner 
truly beautiful. In fact, when Phrenology 
was yet new to the world of letters, manv 
men of distinction, who did not altogether 
indorse it, expressed a frank admiration 
for the harmony of its arrangement and 
the definiteness of ite nomenclature. 
What more is necessary to sustain the 
claims of Phrenology to a scientific char- 
acter? A short time ago we published a 
brief notice of some proceedings of the 
French Academy of Medicine, which 
showed incontestably the favor which 
phrenological theories find among a body 
of the most learned anatomists and physi- 
ologists of the age. In our May number 
we adverted to some statements made by 


Google 


— 


Dr. Dunn, a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. which were most explicitly in 
demonstration of phrenological principles. 
We could ecarcely ask more from the truly 
learned than such satisfactory indorse- 
ments. With ench facts before us, can we 
do otherwise than claim that Phrenology 
fe a ecience ? 


Remenpres (?)—Are specific 
homeopathte remedies that we see adver- 
tised in the newspapers valuable reme- 
dies, or hambnys ? INVALID. 


Ans. We have no knowledge as to their 
efficacy. and consequently no faith in 
them. They may or may not be classed 
with quack medicines. It will be per- 
fectly safe to—let them all alone. 


What or Ir?—I have a 


corre running around the back of the 
ead to within an inch of the top of the 
ears. Is it natural? 


Ana. Yee; the cerebellum or little brain 
protrudes, and this groove marks the 
division betwoen the organe of Amative- 
ness. in the cerebellnm, and the organs of 
Parental Love and Conjugality in the cere- 
brum above. — k 


Imperessipiniry.—Is there 
euch a thing as silent soa) commnnion ? or 
can a person impress a re hi on the 
thonghts of another by directing his own 
to the same subject ? 


Ana. That such a thing is possible with 
some persons, under proper conditions, is 
doubtices true, but not with all; nor can 
any reliance be placed on how or when St 
may be expected so to work. See Li- 
brary of Mesmeriem and Psychology“ for 
a presentation of the whole subject. 


Wno is Horr ARLINGTON ? 


—~Where does she live? What is her 
name ? 


Ans, Ah, what would yon give to know? 
We will tell yon juet a little if you will ask 
no more questione. She is a young lady 
of culture, refinement, and high moral 
principles. She writes both prosc—not 
prory—and poctry of superior excellence. 
Sho resides in a pleasant town in one of 
the Western States. She is unmarried. 
Let not all the young men propose at 
once, and then challenge each other to 
mortal combat. Her real name is — F. A. 
If we should tell the other letter, every- 
body would puzzle their brains to guess 
the rest, so we spare them the puzzle.“ 
We are not surprised that all our readers 
are in love with her, for she is truly most 
lovable. She is our dear Hope Arlington, 
of—the West. 


Worlp you advise one to 
join the Odd-Fellows or the Freemasons! 
Ana. First join the Church; then, if 
you think the Saviour would advise the 
step you now feel inclined to take, you 
may do so. 


Many . correspondents will 
please accept thanks for kind favors, 
which we can not print for want of room. 
We desire, especially, only snch scientific 
matter as relates to our special theme. 
Questions will be answered at our con- 
venience, when possible, in an early num- 
ber. Advertisements must reach us a 
month in advance of the date of publica- 
tion. 


Seconp Sicut. — “I am 
troubled in that way, and I enppore it to be 
hereditary, as my grandmother had visions 
often. I wish to be free irom it, as it is 
breaking down my health, but I can not 
shake it off.“ 

Ans. This is, undoubtedly, some affec- 
tion of the nervons system, which perhaps 
proper diet, and freedem from care, and 
abundance of sleep, and proper surround- 


ings would obviate. In the “Library of 
Mesmerism,” published by us, price $4, 
thie whole subject of mesmeriem, clair- 
voyance, psychology, sixht-secing, etc., is 
explained, and we can not go into an ex- 
tended disquisition upon these topics in the 
JounnaL. We have frequent letters on 
various phases of psychological peculiar- 
ities, and we can but refer to that work, 
which, we suppose, covers the whole 
ground. 


FEAR oF THE Deav.—Why 
is a person timid in the presence of a 
corpse ? 

Ans. It may be natural. Even animals 
seem terrified in the presence of one of 
their kind which is dead We suppose 
that there is a natural feeling of dread in 
connection with the dead, and on that nat- 
ural feeling persons who are naturally 
timid and superstitious have exerted an 
influence npon children, until half the 
human race starts back from contact with 
a corpse. 


TogAcco C EwI NG. What 


shall a person use in the place of tobacco, 
8 1 Ba to quit it and yet hankers 
after it 


Ans. He should use nothing in place of 
it. Some resort to the use of cloves, some 
to chamomile blossoms, some to beer and 
whisky, some to tea or coffee; but in 
most respects such alternatives are all of 
a piece, acting unfavorably upon the nerv- 
ous system and tending to undermine the 
health. If a person yearns for tobacco he 
may take a sip of water, just enough to 
wet his lips and throat, thus cooling off 
the fever and allaying the excitement. 
The best antidote for the use of tobacco 
is a strong moral resolution, religiously 
taken, aud lived up to. One must not 
sigh for the forbidden article as the Ierael- 
ites did for the ficsh-pote of Egypt, for 
that is no way to correct the habit. It is 
the moral or mental force that gives a man 
courage under euch conditions. The mere 
animal in man says, give, give; and if men 
followed the desires and impulees of their 
appetites and passions in other respects 
as they do in the use of tobacco, they 
would descend to the lowest animalism jn 
everything. Some men wind off gradually 
from using tobacco, using a tenth less each 
successive week, until the amount is re- 
duced so very Jow that it has very little in- 
fluence upon the system; then a moral 
effort will enable a man to wipe out the 
residue and stand up frec. 


Is Gen. Robert Anderson, 


of Fort Sumter fame, deceased? Ans. No. 


Porar InFiuences. — The 
fact that a person subjcct to nervons ex- 
citement can sleep more quietly when his 
head is toward the north is not sufficiently 
substantiated to warrant us to assert it. 
Induction, when applied to this snbject, 
may finally establish it, and we certainly 
have no objection. We think it would be 
well for human nature to have a principle, 
relating to the position of the body during 
sleep, which will render that sleep moro 
thorough in its recuperative influences. If 
one would sleep calmly, it ls neccesary that 
he should avoid late and hearty suppers, 
excessive nervous cxcitement, and that 
surt of life in general which tends to de- 
range the system. 


A. M. C.—The pain that you 
experience on listening to music, or vicw- 
ing any beautiful scenery, is cansed by an 
over-excitement of the nervous system. 
We sometimes weep for joy. Why not 
sometimes feel pain with an cxcess of 
pleasure in any enjoyment ? 
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War do preachers, nearly 


all of them, denounce novel reading. and 
at the same time give novels—Sunday- 
schoo! libraries are nearly all novels—out 
to children to read every Sunday? I do 
not uphold novel reading, but I woald like 
to have a solution to the above, which is 


to mea puzzle. An answer is requested 


in your next.—Reepectfully, WM. ORINGST. 

Ans. My dear William, you will find, by 
amore extensive experience, that many 
of the ministers, who don't think as you 
and I think, are no better than other folks. 
Some of them preach one thing and prac- 
tice another. They should do as we do 
instead. But then, we should be chari- 
table, yon know. What's that abeut the 
beam“ and the “mote?! As to the 
propriety of novel reading, the best men 
differ. We were made no worse by read- 
ing ‘‘ Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin; and—well, Sir Walter 
Scott wrote some very good things, Will- 
iam, which have been read by good Chris- 
tian men and women. Bat of the sensa- 
tion blood - and- murder stories, and the 
low, sensual French novels, there can be 
no two opinions among good men. Such 
are not used in Sunday-schools. Are you 
a member of any Sunday-echool? We 
hope so. 


Publisher's Department. 


CoMPARISONS WITH OTHER 
JOURNALS.—Some of our cotemporaries 
have taken considerable pains to show up 
comparative statements of reading matter 
as furnished to their patrons during the 
past year. The Educator, published at $1 
a year, prints about 5,000 ems monthly: 
the New York Teacher, published at $1 50. 
prints 4,500 ems monthly; the American 
Educational Monthly, subscription the 
same as the last, about 6,300 ems; and 
Halls Journal of Health, published at 
$1 50, prints some 3,000 ems. Our present 
rate is $3 a year, and proportionately we 
should print double the quantity of matter 
furnished by those three monthlies last 
mentioned. Taking the American Educa- 
tional as a fair standard, we would do our 
readers full justice by giving them 9,500 
ems of reading matter. What, however, is 
the fact? An examination of our printer's 
bills enables us to make the astonishing 
announcement, that in reading matter alone 
Over 15,000 ems monthly are furnished. 
Verily our recent advance of the sub- 
scription price is far within bounds. 
Our old readers, of course, would rebel at 
any curtailment in the number of pages. 
They keep crying out for more, more. 
Well, kind friends, we fain would meet the 
demand; and should our circulation reach 
50,000, we may make further improvements 
in accordance with such liberal support. 


Harr-Yrarty Ci. uus. We 
shall now accept clubs for the 48th volume, 
running the balance of the year, at the 
kame rates as for yearly subscriptions. 
For example, we will sond the 48th volume 
from July to Jannary—in clubs of five, 
for $6; to clubs of ten for $10; and to 
fifteen for 815. with an extra copy to the 
agent; twenty copies for $29, and a copy 
of “New Physlognomy.“ worth $5, as a 
premium. 


“Give IT a Trrar.”—There 
are many families in which this JOURNAL 
would prove useful where it has not yet 
been seen. Will not onr friends take the 
trouble to exhibit or lend their numbers 
with a view to introducing it? We believe 
many would cheerfully invest a dollar, 
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“jnst to try it.“ on the recommendation 
of those who can fairly present ita merite. 
Think of it. Ten copies, from July to 
January, for $10. Why not get up a club? 


Two VOLUMES A YEAR. — 
For the convenience of the subscribers, we 
divide the yearly nambere of this JocrxaL 
into two volumes, commencing with Janu- 
ary and July. The title and index are pub- 
lished with the December number, to be 
bound up with the work for the year. 
Those who prefer can begin their subscrip- 
tions with the next July number. 


Weritinc IN Pare INK AND 
In PexciL.—If a writer would introduce 
himself favorably to an editor, make a good 
impression, and not be cast unread into 
the waste basket, let him not write with a 
poor pen, in pale ink, nor with a lead pen- 
cil. The eyes of an editor are eufficiently 
tired in his ordinary duties not to have 
these unnecessary nuisances inflicted on 
him. Good writing materials are now 
plentiful and cheap, and if one’s thoughts 
are worth recording, they are worthy of 
being plainly written, on good paper, with 
good black ink, or brown French ink— 
which is still-better—on clean tete paper. 
It ie a luxury to meet with manuscript 
“ plain as print.“ We do not ask for extra 
fine penmanship, nor for perfumed paper, 
but we beg our correspondents to epare 
our eyes from the pain of reading letters 
in pale ink and in pencil. 


« BEAUTT TUI, Womey.” — 
Besides numerous other attractions, we 
are now engraving for the July number a 
large group of European and Asiatic beau- 
ties—types of several natione, such as 
English, French, Austrian, Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Grecian, Swisse., Polish, Chinese, 
Swedish, German, Dutch, and Japanese. 
with some account of their physiognomies, 
characters, dress, and etyle. This will in- 
terest our young gentlemen readers who 
are seeking life-companions. So please 
wait, and not commit youreelves, till after 
seeing these beanties. Then you can judge 
where to look for a wife. 

P. 8.—On exhibiting the drawings of 
these ladies to our Emma, she promptly 
remarked, ‘‘They are not as handsome as 
our American girls." Was not that an 
evidence of jealousy on her part? Our 
readers shall see, and judge for themselves. 


— — — 


General Itens. 


GENERAL GRANT AGAIN EN- 
GRAVED.—Mr. J. II. Littlefleld’s portrait of 
General Grant has been engraved by Mr, 
H. Guggler, who has succeeded in produc- 
inga work of the higbert order of merit. 
The etyle of engraving is very strong, 
bringing out the features and the expres- 
sions of the countenance with the solidity 
and prominence of bronze or marble. Art 
critice generally who have geen It, award it 
great praise as a work of art. That it fea 
correct likeness we know, and we can 
hardly imagine how a better representa- 
tion of this representative man can be pro- 
dnced. It has recelved the cordial indoree- 
ment of Generals Meade, Howard, Sickles, 
and Dent, and of Senators and others. The 
method of line engraving, as brought out 
in this picture, appears to us to leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of pro- 
ducing a strong, effective, and expressive 
picture. 

Sent Gratis.—Our new il- 
lustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
standard works on the scienco of man 
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contains a complete let of onr publica- 
tions, with full titles and descriptions ; 
aieo a comptete list of works on Pho- 
nograpby; a list of apparatus and hooks, 
with instruction, adapted to physical edu- 
cation; portraits of Longfellow, Rosa Bon- 
henr, Theodocia Burr; a group of eleven 
most noted poets; six portrnits Illustrating 
THE TWO PATIS OF LIFE, the upward and 
the downward course. These portraits 
teach an Important lesson to the young, 
and to al), in regard to the results of pur- 
suing the wrong path. It contains illustra- 
tions of the Physlognomy of Ineanity and 
Idiocy, of the miser and the philanthropist ; 
also Comparative Physiognomy, with por- 
traits, showing the resemblance between 
man and animals. Also two groups. illus- 
trating Ethnology, showing the Caucasian 
and other races; an lllustration from 
** Æsop's Fables“ —the Frog and the Ox; 
also a chart of the head, with name and 
location of all of the faculties, with descrip- 
tions of the same. All who are interested 
in the study of man in all his relations 
shoald have this catalogue for reference ; 
the matter it contains will be interesting 
to every one. We send it free on receipt 
of stamp with which to prepay postage. 
For $1, we will send it, post-pald, to fifty 
different addresses. Who will have it? 
Address this ofice. 

LIBRARIANS AND POLITICIANS 
will de glad to know that the Tribune 
Almanac" has been reproduced in two 
volumes, covering 1838 to 1868, both in- 
clasive. Those wanting them should order 
them at once, as only one thousand copies 
are printed. For terms, see advertisement 
on last page of this JOURNAL. 


Goop Trreap.—In our no- 
tice of Mesers. Brook & Brothers, manu- 
facturers of epool-cotton, in the May 
number, we Inadvertently styled their 
mills the Waltham Mille, whereas we 
should have eaid Meltham Mills,” and 
are located near a village of the same name. 


A New Discovery ix Eu- 
BALMING.—In compliance with an invita- 
tion from Mr. W. R C. Clark, of New 
York, we were present at the antopsy of 
a human body, which had been preserved 
from decay seventy-seven days hy a new 
process, There were present. for the pur- 
pose of testing the conserving powers of 
this process, several of our most prom- 
inent surgeone, chemists, and mediclets, 
among whom we recognized Prof. Smith, 
of the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Dru. Back, Sands, Doremas, Delafield, 
Guernsey, and Goulay. The result of the 
examinition was satisfactory so far as 
the claims of the discoverer of the proccss 
go. the subject being apparently as fresh 
in all respects as a corpse but twenty-four 
honrs old. The process ir simply a wash, 
which is easily and readily applied, no 
mutilation in any way being necessary. 
It is said that its preserving effects con- 
tinne for an indefinite period. There may 
be occasions when it will be considered 
desirable to preserve above ground dead 
bumau bodies; but we think the sooner 
they can be disposed of the better. We 
are not in favor of traneporting dead 
bodies long distances. Let them be bur- 
ied near the place where death came. It 
je bat a foolieh enperstition of the Celes- 
tials“ that induces them to freight ships 
in California with the corpses of dead 
Chinamen and transport them to the 
Flowery Kingdom. This they do after 
bodies have been dead for years. So, too, 
foolish Americans disinter decayed bodies 
and send them as freight fur many miles, 


to be buried in another place. Why? Is 
there any reason in it? In the sight of 
God, Is not one resting-place for the ma- 
terial part as good as another ? 

The invention may be valuable, never- 
theless. 


COMPOUND SWINDLING — 
One sct of swindlers send out circulars, 
with tickets, offering to send $50 gold 
watches, or other jewelry, on receipt of 
$2 40, or such other small snm as the ras- 
cals think greenhorns“ will venture to 
invest. The swindlers receive the money, 
but do not send the coveted article. The 
numerous swindled greenhorns becoming 
uneasy, write to parties here, inquiring 
about the responsibility of Messrs. Boggs 
& Co., euch swindlers. This suggests a 
new trick, and the same parties assume a 
new name and send out circulars, offering 
to collect bills for a consideration, due on 
tickets, which they themselves had pre- 
viously sent out. 

We have no sympathy for those who are 
selfish enough to expect the worth of $50 
for $5. They are as bad as the original 
rogues, eave in smartness, and are game 
for the more cunning. 

Readers of the A. P. J. are too well in- 
formed, too sensible, and honest to be 
„taken in” after all the warning they have 
had. When they want watches or jewelry 
they intrust their orders and money to 
those of known integrity. 

Look out for the quacks, the gift enter- 
prises, the lottery swindlers, Gettysburg 
asylums—and Gettysburg mineral waters, 
too. Look out for baggage smashers, 
swindling hack-men, ticket swindlers, 
counterfeiters, hair dyes, patent medi- 
cines; all sorts of bitters, eareaparillas, 
etc., which are composed of whisky and 
molasses, gin echnapps, and all the vile, 
medicated staff good for nothing except 
to make drunkards. Look out for mock 
auctions, pocket-book droppers, and the 
professional beggars, who are usually onl7 
thieves and robbers. 


A CHAIR For INVALIIDpS.— 
Mn. Tuos. Mell RO r. 145 Perry Street, New 
York, has invented a mechanical contriv- 
ance, which is used in our naval, marine, 
and military hospitals with the most satis- 
factory reeults. He will send a circular on 
receipt of stamp. —— 


EDUCATIONAL.—A new 
boarding and day school has been opened 
by the Misszs Cool EY and Boarpman in 
the rural town of West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Besides all the usual English 
branches, Latin and French are taught, 
and see is music. But that which we deem 
of more importance than any other one 
enbject is that of gymnastics, or thorough 
physical training. If this be made a prom- 
inent featore, the girls and boys will learn 
far more rapidly and be kept constantly 
growing. In too many schools there is 
neglect of this, and the poor children pine 
away for want of air and exercise. Let it 
not be forgotten that the business of child- 
hood is to grow—to take on constitution 
as well as to be educated mentally and 
spiritually. We wish these ladies the best 
success in their useful enterprise. 


LEATHER, LEATHER, NOru- 
ino Like LEATRER.—Since the great tan- 
ners Zadock Pratt and General Grant 
came upon the public stage, those engaged 
in the leather business have been look- 
ing up.“ and none but political opponents 
turn up their noses at the smell of leather. 
Our attention was recently called to a 
newly patented process for tanning all 
sorts of hides and skins, with hair off or 


on, and in a very sbort space of time. We 
have seen leather of remarkable eoftness 
and tonghness said to have been produced 
by this new process. Mr. Georae W. 
Hearsey, of Greenbush, Sheboygan Co., 
Wisconsin, is the inventor. Those who 
wonld know more about it should write 
for particulars. 

GENERAL Grant.—Thelarge 
bust of General Grant which is on exhibi- 
tion in the window of Mr. S. R. Wells’ 
establishment, No. 389 Broadway, New 
York, is, curiously enough, the first life- 
size bust which has been made of the 
General. It is by a yonng Italian, named 
J. Turini.—Zrening Mail, 

[Copies of this bust may be had for $12. 
Packcd for shipping $15.] 


A Urau paper has the fol- 
lowing advertisement, by a jolly son of 
St. Crispin: Jas. Keate, Professor of Snob- 
ology.* Gentlemen troubled with defi- 
cient Understandings can have them dis- 
sected, analyzed, and re-created on the 
shortest notice, and go on their way with 
their pedal extremities secure against the 
insinuating influence of water, mud, sand, 
etc. Departed soles restored. 

The various labyrinthian deviations, 
mystical ramificatione, and multitudinous 
malformations of the Profession have been 
by me thoroughly analyzed, simplified, and 
annihilated, and the public necd no longer 
groan under the deleterious effects of bad 
fits. 


“More Fruit anp Less 
Pork." — Thie is the motto of the Missouri 
blackberry men, Mxsens. Tnoursox & 
Myrgrs, who grow the Mammoth Berry. 
Tes, that sort of diet is just as good for 
Christians as for Jews. We are in favor 
of fruit, fruit, more fruit.“ 


Soar.— The Persian Pine 
Tar Soap, manufactured by our mission- 
ary friend Constantine, is really a good 
article, and is conetantly growing in pub- 
lic favor. There are intelligent persons 
who claim for it healing properties; but 
we say nothing on that score. Our esti- 
mate of ite merits rests on its cleansing 
properties, and its cheapness as a toilet 
soap. An advertisement calling for agents 
gives the best of testimonials. 


FARMS FOR SALE In MARY- 
LAND.—An advertisement in our present 
number describes two farms, one, eaid to 
be very beautiful, ncar the Potomac River. 
We have the fullest confidence in the 
statement of the advertiscr. From its 
geographical] position, Maryland must evcr 
continue to be one of the most mild and 
healthful States in the Union. It is now 
in a somewhat unecttled state, politically 
and socially. But there is the land, the 
water, the climate, and all other conditions 
the most favorable. Besides, it is very 
near our national capital, which is an ad- 
vantage. Read the advertisement, and 
then, if favorably impressed, visit the 
premises. We may add, Maryland is not 
only in almost every acre good garden 
ground, but just the State for the finest 
fruit. 


Tuose of our readers who 
have children to educate, and desire to do 
go on a liberal scale, may do well to se- 
cure places for them in the seminary for 
young ladies and misses recently opened 
by Mies Beecher, in Norwalk, Conn. Send 
for a circular. 


Snob. a journeyman shoemaker. — 


Webster's onary. 
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Tae Dickens’? Manta.—An 
artist friend thus facetionsly alluded to the 
enthusiasm manifested by the citizens of 
Boston over Dickens, during his recent 
visitat the Hub.“ The Bostonians have 
discovered the secret of Dickens’ origin- 
ality and fruitfalness as an author. Being 
an early riser, be is enabled to practice that 
kind of exercise that is best adapted to 
stir np ideas and promote mental and 
physical equilibrium. After diegnising him- 
self as a young vagrant, he rushes to the 
Common,“ and turns somersets over its 
whole length; returning in like manner. 
Then rushing back to his desk, he delivers 
hie fresh thoughts with great veioeity and 
fluency—his ink flowing in great blots and 
epatters. It is said that it was some time 
before the carly passers could divine the 
nature of the strange object—that ‘thing 
of light'—that went whizzing past them 
on the ‘Common;’ but when it was dis- 
covered to be Dickens, taking for want of 
time condensed exercise—a new sensation 
occurred to ‘upper snobdom,’ and from 
busy experiments already making in pri- 
vate gymnasiums, the Boston public must 
prepare itself to be astonished next spring, 
by a display on its ‘Common’ of fair tum- 
blera in bewitching and appropriate cos- 
tumes. Prominent among these will be 
that rieing crop of literary imitators? who 
are determined that thereafter they will 
consign Dickens to oblivion, by their 
immediate publication of their Pick- 
WEEDS.’ — 

Common Scnoors 1n WEST 
VIRGINIA.—A correspondent writes hope- 
fully of the progress of events in W. Va. 
He says: We are greatly in want of a 
competent school-teacher here. The com- 
missioner frequently gives certificates to 
pereons who never studied geography or 
grammar, and who know bnt very little of 
arithmetic, because he thinks anch better 
than none. There are four old men over 
seventy years of age teaching in one town- 
ship this winter. They teach in old styie, 
I wish we could get some of the Connecti- 
cut girls out here to teach.“ Yes, but 
isn't there a ‘* prejudice" against Yankee 
school marms?*’ Our correspondent is 
right as to the State from which to draw 
not only teachers, but also the best wives 
and mothers. Connecticut can spare a few 
thousand pretty girls, and have enough left 
to keep good her excellent reputation. 
There is a hundred years’ work in the South 
to bring all her pcople up to the New Eng- 
land educational standard. 


A New Ewsterprise.—Un- 
der the auspices of several gentlemen, 
residents of New York, who have for a 
long time regarded with pain the corrupt- 
ing nature of the literature which Is 
usually predominant in what ie gencrally 
termed railway reading.“ a company has 
been formed with the title American 
Railway Literary Union,” the object of 
which will be the improvement of the 
reading matter supplied by newe agents 
and others to travelers; and also the pro- 
motion of a judicions and profitable ro- 
form” among newsdealers generally. Of 
this Company Mr. Henry Wells is preet- 
dent, and Messers. J. C. Fargo, Daniel 
Drew, and Yates Hickley are among the 
directors. 

This is a good movement, and if dili- 
gently carried forward will prove a power- 
fal auxiliary in the production of a healthy, 
moral, and intellectual growth in the gen- 
eral commanity. The motto of the new 
Union—“ Knowledge and Virtue"—in it- 
self promiees much. 
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Business. 


(Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Hatler will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 81 a line.] 
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Tue IITGEIAN Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nereville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. DE La VERGNE, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hycisenic Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mra. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tr 
IxstITUTE of Practical Civil 
Enginecring, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 


W orks oN Man.—For New 
Nlustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


Tuer Prorestant CHURCH- 
man.—A Religious Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. | 

Devoted to the advocacy of Evangelical 
Truth, against Ritualism and Rationalism ; 
the defense of the Liberty of Preaching,” 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
with Zrangelical Churches. 

The Editors are assisted by a large corps 
of clerical and lay contributors in all parts 
of the United States, in England, and on 
the Continent. 

Published ever Thursday at 633 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Terms: $4 per annum. To Clergymen, 
$3. To Theological Students and Mission- 
aries, $2. Club Rates: Five copies to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FURNISHED. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 
Box 6009 P. O.. New York. 


ADVERTISE! ADVERTISE! ! 
The Carrier Dove, or Mecklenburg Fe- 
male College Magazine, is offered to you 
as an advertislug medium. It is a Quar- 
terly Magazine of 48 pages, elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and issued from 
Charlotte, N. C., at the low rate of $1 per 
annum, in advance. 

It goes to the following States of the 
Union, viz.: Iowa, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

It goes into the handa of that very class 
of persons whom advertisers wish to 
reach. Its principal circulation is in the 
Southern States. Rates moderate. 

For further information in regard to 
the Magazine, or in regard to Mecklen- 
burg Female College, send $1 for one 
year’s subecription to the Carrter Dove, 
or simply correspond with the under- 
signed, REY. A. G. STACY, 

It Charlotte, N. C. 


JENKINS’ VEsrT-POck Er Lex- 
1c0N. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moncys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


— — 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the miblishers by the 
lat of the month preceding the date tn which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
verlising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column. | 


SwEDENBORG’s Works. — 
Uniform 12mo edition. 


HEAVEN AND HELL, from things heard 
1 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 379, price 


his work unfolda the laws of the 
spiritual world, describes the condition of 
both good and evil spirits, exhibits the 
penera arrangement of the inhabitants of 
th heaven and hell, and the scenery by 
which they are surrounded. 
THe Diving ProvivenceE. 1 vol. 12mo, 
extra cloth, beveled boards, gilt top, 
rice $1 25. 
he object of this work is to show that 
the Divine Providence works according to 
certain invariable laws; that it is universal, 
extending to the least tings as well as to 
the greatest; that it has reśpect to what is 
eternal with man, and to things temporary 
only for the sake of what is cternal. 


Tae Four Leapine Doctrines. Bein 
those concerning the Lord, the Word, 
Faith, and Life. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 890, 
price $1 25. 

Tne ATHANASIAN CREED. 


1 vol. 12mo, 
pp. 206, price $1 25. 


MAN AS A SPIRITUAL BEING. 
By Chauncey Giles. 12mo, tinted paper, 
extra cloth, gilt top, price $1 25. 

The New Lark Tribune says; It ad- 
heres rigidly to the received principles of 
Swedenhorg's teachings, but it snrrounds 
them with lucid illustrations, clears up 
their apparent difficulties, enforces their 
logical applications, and exhibite their 
practical scope and bearing in a style re- 
markable for clearness of statement, as 
well as argumentative force." 


Tne INCARNATION AND ATONEMENT. By 
Chauncey Giles. Uniform with the 
above, price 75cta.; also, in common 
cloth, 50cts; paper, Bets. 

“ Whoever is not satisfied with the com- 
monly received doctrines of the Lord's 
work, while on earth, should read this 
little book.” 

All the writings of Swedenborg and col- 
lateral works constantly on hand. 
Publishing House of the New Jerusalem 

Church, 20 Cooper Union, New York. 


JOS. R. PUTNAM, Manager. 
% Send for a Catalogue. 


ELECTRO VitTau.—Dr. JE- 


ROME Krpper's Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

e patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on tbe machine 
itself, as the Jaw requires for all genuine 
patentec districts. 

“The best yet devised. In any conntry 
for the treatment of disensc. - Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


AMER. Scuoon Inst.,” 
founded 1855, is a reliable Educational 
Bureau— 

For supplying Schools with Teachers; 
For representing Teachers who want posi- 
ons; A 
For giving parents information of good 
rchools ; 
For selling and renting School Properties. 
Aa Teachers should bave the Application 
orm.“ 
All Employers of Teachers should have 
Amer. Educational Monthly“ and 
t Teachers’ Bulletin.“ 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
No. 14 Bond Street, New York. 
(Removed May let from 430 Broome St.) 


Farms For Sare.— Holly- 
wood contains near 400 acres of land, 300 
in a good state of cultivation and under 
good chestnut fence. The remainder is 
timber land, consisting of a growth of 
White Oak, Hickery, Pine, Chestnut, Lo- 
cust, and Cedar, affording an abundant 
supply for the Farm. This Farm is in the 
Second Election District of the County, 
known as the Factory District.“ in a 
pleasant neighborhood, and within half a 
mile of the Potomac River and in fall 
view of it. It is on Hening Creek, very 
famous for its abundance of fish, oysters, 
and wild fowl, which bonnds it on the 
east, south, and west for three miles. I 
have known one person during the past 
season to catch with the hook and line, in 
two hours, 120 fine perch in this creek. 
We have Rock, Taylor, Trout, Sheepshead, 
Crocus, and Drum, all in season, besides 
other small fish which we catch ourselves. 
By an act of the Legislature, persons own- 
ing land binding on this creek have the 
exclusive right to the creek for the plant- 
ing of oysters, etc.; and there are upon 
this estate some of the finest Cores for 

lanting Oysters, and the supply aronnd 
ta shores is inexhaustible. is is cer- 
tainly a great advantage in these times, 
when oysters are becoming scarce and the 
demand for them is so great. Here you 
have the oysters of the creek belonging 
exclusively to yon, and no one—not even 
citizens of the Couaty—can catch them 
without your consent. 

This Estate has on it a good Dwelling- 
house., with eleven rooms, including Nur- 
sery and Kitchen, all under the rame roof; 
a large yard, inclosed by a good, substan- 
tial, and ornamental fence; a Garden of 
onc acre; an Orchard with a fine variety 
of good fruite—Peaches, Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Plums, etc., etc.; a good brick 
dairy in the yard, and a well of good water 
at the door; also as finc a spring as can be 
found in the State. It has all necessary 
out-houses, including Ice-house, Stables, 
Carriage-house, three Barns, Overseer's 
House, also a new Cottage, with five 
rooms. I have this Estate divided into 
five fields. with good water in cach. 

Ag an evidence of the productiveness of 
this land, I will mention the amount of 
crops grown upon it one year, just preced- 
ing our unfortunate civil war. Corn, 
1.0 bushels; Wheat, 1,800 bushels; Oats, 
750 bushels; Tobacco, 34,000 lbs.; besides 
Turnips and Potatoes in the greatest pro- 
fusion. There is a Grist Mill three quar- 
ters of a mile from the house, Protestant 
Buel Church a quarter of a mile, 
Catholic Church one and a-half miles, Post 
Office one mile (a daily mail); two Steam- 
boat Landings within five miles, with 
three and four boats a week, one of the 
Landings being the famous watering-place, 
Piney Point. Point Lookout is within 
sixteen miles of the Farm. There can be 
found no more desirable situation than 
this, both as a pleasant residence and for 
the productiveness of the land. We have 
great sport in the field with dog and gun, 

unting Partridge, Snipe, and Squirrel. 
In the winter, the Redneck, Flock, Fowl, 
a Canvas-back Duck are most abun- 

nt. 

A more extended description is deemed 
unnecessary, as the purchaser will of 
course visit the premises before buying. 
I will take for this Estate Sixteen Thou- 
sand Dollars, one half caeh, and the deferred 
payments secured by Deed of Trust on the 
premises, 

I have also a very desirable Estate on 
the St. Mary's River, containing 500 acres 
of land, lying immediately upon eaid river 
for a distance of one mile. Has on it a 
comfortable Dwelling, a very fine Barn, 
and necessary outhouses. About 175 acres 
are cleared and under a good fence, and in 
a fine state of cultivation. 

This is a high and airy situation, being 
some hundred feet above the river, and is 
very healthy. It has on it a arae uan- 
tity of Chestnut Timber, also Oak, Pine, 
and Cedar, aud delightful springs of water. 

I will take for this Estate Ten Thousand 
Dollars. For further particulars address, 
THOS. A. LYNCH, Great Mills, St. Mary's 
County, Maryland. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL 
Discovsry— THE NATURAL ALPHA- 
BET, for Printing and Writing ALL 
LANGUAGES. Based npon an Ori 
and Comprebensive Classification of the 
Elementary Sonnds.—Address, ek 
50 cents, J. MADISON ALLYN, Punapa ; 
aa Institute Ancora, Camden ae 


nal 


Patent OrrFtices. — Inven- 
tors who wish to take ont Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the Scientific American, who 
have prosecuted claims before the Patent 
Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent Agency is 
the most extensive In the world. Charges 
less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet, containing full instructions to 
inventore, is sent gratia. 

A handeome Bound Volume, con- 
taining 150 Mechanical Engravings, and 
the United States Ceneus by Counties, 
with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on recapi of B cents. Address 

MUNN & CO 


8: 37 Park Row, New York. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers. No. 183 
William Street. (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing ncatly and promptly executed. 


Books BY Post ar HALF 
Price! We have a few copies or rem- 
nants of Editions which we will sell at 
one half the regular prices, and simply add- 
ing postage. This offer will hold good 
during the present month, or till all shall 
be sold. The books will be sent, postage 
prepaid by us, on receipt of the smallest 
price named. 

TRE PnILosor nr or SACRED HISTORY 
Considered in Relation to Human Aliment 
and the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester 
71 W. Regular price, $3; present price, 


Tre Town or Krnpness; Inculcating 
the Principles of Benevolence and Love. 
% cents. By firat post 40 cents. 


FAMILIAR LESSONS ON ASTRONOMY. De- 
signed for Children and Youth, in Schools 
and Families. $1 50. We send it for 
% cents. 


ILLUSTRATED Botany. With more than 
One Hundred Engravings: with a Floral 
Dictionary or Language of Flowers. 81 50. 
Only 87 cents. 

THe Famity DENTIST; a popular Trea- 
tise on the Teeth, with various Recipes 
for their Preservation. $1 50. We send 
it for 87 cents. 


THe PryrsioLogy or Diersrion, with 
Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
Wm. Beaumont, Surgeon in U. S. Army. 
Very scarce. $1 50. We send it at 87 
cents. 

HYDROPATHY FOR THE PeorLEe. With 
plain observations on Drugs, Diet, Water, 
Air, and Exercise. With Notes and Ob- 
servations by R, T. Trall. 1 50. By post, 
87 cents. l 

THE Waten-CURE MAN TAL. The va- 
rions Modes of Bathing Illustrated, and 
Curative Effects of ater Treatment 
given. $1 50. Now only 87 cents. 

Tur WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. Over 
Three Hundred Cases of various Diseases 
Treated with Water. $1 76. We send it 
for 87 cents. 

Dr. Atcorr on the Use of Tobacco. 25 
cents. By post, 15 cents. 

Tue Pairosopay or Mrswzrisw. By 
Dr. Dods. 60 cents. We send it for 30 
cents. 

SCIENCE oF THE SOUL, N e 
and Philosophically. By Dr. Haddock. 
60 cents. Only 30 cents. 

The PHILOSOPHY OF ELECTRICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY; being a Course of Twelve Lec- 
tures. By Dr. Dods. $1 50. We send it 
for 87 cents. 


CnemsTRY and its applications to Physi- 
ology, Agriculture, and Commerce. By 
Prof Licbig. 50 cents. We send it for 
30 cents, 


Tue Practice or WATER-CURE, with 
Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety. vy 
0 


Dre. Wilson and Gully. 50 cents. 
send a copy for 30 cents. 

It is not probable that other editions of 
these works will ever be printed. Those 
who wish copics should order them at 


once from 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


Free! Our new Catalogue 


of Improved Stencil Dies. More than 
8 a month is being made with them. 


. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Books PUBLISHED BY 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY., 


Annuals of Phrenology, 4 years. 1 vol. $0 60 
Phrenological Journal, a year.......- 3 00 
Combe's Lectures on Phrenology.... 1 75 
Combos Moral Philosophy.......... . 1 75 
Combe's Constitution of Man...... 1% 
Defence of Phronology. Proofs...... 1 50 
Education Complete. In one vol..... 4 
Education. By Dr. Spurzheim....... 1 50 
Lectures on Mental Science.......... 1 50 
Memory and Intellect. Their Culture 1 50 


New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter—As manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and 
especially in the Human Face Di- 


vine. With more than 1,000 Illustra- 
tions. One vol. In muslin........ 5 00 
Heavy calf, with marble edges 8 00 


Turkey morocco, fall gilt. extra.. 10 00 
Phrenology Proved. Illustrated 1% 


dwifery, Diseases of Women 
Practice of Water-C ure 
Ben caf ei ; 8 oe a 
opathic Encyclo ustr'd. 
Water. Cure in e ease 
Water-Cure Manual. Popular 
The Science of Human Life.......... 
Tea and Coffee. Effects .......... es 
Teeth, their Diseases, Management.. 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


Hand-Book, Home R How 
to Write, Talk, have, and do 
Business. 1 vol. complete......... 

Library of Mesmeriem and Psychol. 

‘The Emphatic Dlaglott: or, the New 
Testament in Greek and English. as 

The same, in fine binding. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


History of a Mouthful of Bread. 
Pope's Essay on Man, with Notes 
Ksop's Fables. Illustrated. Fine.. 
Oratory: Sacred and Secular..... per 
Movement-Cure in Consumption..... 
Aims and Aids for Young Women... 
Chemistry, Applied to Agriculture... 
Fruit Culture for the Million......... 
Human Rights. By Judge Hurlbnt.. 
Homes for All. Octagon. Gravel Walls 
Hopes and Helps for the Young...... 
Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor..... 
Life in the West. By N.C. 
Saving and Wasting. Dimea Day... 
Three Hours’ School a Day........... 
Right Word in the Right 
Ways of Life, Right and Wrong Way 1 00 


Come a 


Eurenglosy and the Scriptures....... 25 
Phrenological Guide. 25 
Phrenological Bust (not mailable).... 1 75 
Self. Culture and Perfection . 1 50 
Self- Instruction in Phrenology....... 75 
Thoughts on Domestic Life......... 2 
WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Alcoholic Controversy. Temperance 50 
Physiology of Digestion. Dr.Combe 50 
Anatomical Physiologieal Plates 20 00 
Combe’s Physiology. Illustrated. . 1 75 
Family Gymnasium. Illustrated. . 1 75 
Family Dentist. Tiustrated......... 1 50 
Food and Diet. Analysis ofevery kind 1 75 
Fruite and Farinacea, Food of . 175 
Natural Laws of Man. Spurzheim... 75 
Hereditary Descent, its Laws....... . 150 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 1 50 
Philosophy of Sacred History....... . 8 50 
Physiology. Animal and Mental 1 50 
Sober and Tempcrate Life. Cornaro 50 
Diseases of Throat and Lungs. Cure. 2% 
Accidents and Emergencies.......... B 
Children. in Health and Disease...... 1 75 
Consumption, Prevention and Cure.. 1 50 
Coo Hook new Uydropathie ee . 150 
Domenie Erne eo sae: 5 ree 
amily Physician, ropathic..... . 

Hydro thy for the Peo le: rated . 150 
175 

50 

50 

50 

00 

50 

50 

25 
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Weaver's Works. Complete, 1 vol:.. 3 00 
Notes on Beauty, Health, and Vigor.. 12 
Father Mathew, Portrait & Character 12 


Temperance in tho Americ’nCongress 25 
The Gospel among Animals. Osgood 25 
The Good Man's Legacy. Dr.Osgood 25 
Education of the Heart. Colfax...... 10 


Footprints of Life—A Poem (in press) 1 25 


Spgciau Lists.—We have, in addition to 
the above, all works on Phonography, and 
& special List of Medical Works, invaluable 
to those who need them Lists sent on 
receipt of stampe. 

For wholesale terms to agents please ad- 
dress 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Goop Boogs BY Mar.— 


Any book. magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, from 

S. R. LS, 380 Broadway, New Tork. 


Freprika Brewer.—Hurp & Hovcuron, 459 Broome St., 
New Tork, have just publiehed the 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS 
or 
FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Edited by her Sister, CHARLOTTE BREMER, One volume, crown Svo, cloth, price $2. 


NOTICES OF THB PRESS. 

In this handsome volume we have a fitting memorial of one of Sweden's most 
gifted writers, —a woman who labored fer many years to improve the condition of her 
sex in Europe. Miss Bremer's character, as chown in her eketch of her own life, and in 
the interesting piograpiy writen by her sister, is one which womankind everywhere 
will do well to study. It is not without angularities: but it is an admirable illustration 
of steady working for a certain result, and that result—good to its kind. Her letters, 
which fill 151 pages of the volume, are replete with rich thought, and should be read by 
all mothers and daughters. It is through them that we get the best insight into the 
Swedish authoress’s life, for they are what letters between friends always ought to be— 
transcripts of the life and thought. Her sketches are instructive as well as pleasing ; 
and the book, as a whole, is a very acceptable addition to our memorial literature.“ — 
Rural New Yorker. 

“ The bio phy of one who did so much for the elevation of the women of her own 
country, and wished to do as much more, is especially timely and interesting now when 
the ‘ woman question,’ with its various phases, is occupying so much of the public at- 
tention." —Sprin Repudlican. 

* The double biography is delightful, chiefly because it shows Fredrika in the bosom 
of her family, from earliest childhood, and may be said to trace the history of her mind.” 
—Philadeiphia Press. - 

„The letters, which conetitute the greater part of the volume, are its greatest charm.” 


—Albany Ex ; 
s charming book will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on recelpt of the 


Copies of t 
Nearly ready. 


price, $2 

A SKETCH OF THE OrrircrL Lier or Joun A. ANDREW, as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, to which is added the Valedictory Address of Governor Andrew upon retiring 
from office, January 5th, 1866, on the subject of the Reconstruction of the States recently 
in rebellion. In one volume, 16mo, with photographic portrait, price $1 25. 


THs CHARITIES or New Yonk, Compiled by Messrs H. J. Cammann and H. N. Camp, 
with illustrationa. 1 vol., 8vo. 
*,* A limited edition only is issued of this work. 


LIFE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC IN. THE DAYS OF THE TYRANTS; or, Civilization 
and Barbarism, from the Spanish of Colonel Sarmiento, Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By Mrs. Mary Mann. In one 


volume, crown 8vo. 
REMINISCENCES OF EUROPEAN Travel. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., 
rofessor of Christian Morals. 1 vol., 


Preacher to Harvard University, and Plummer 
o. 


Fior D'Autza. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 1 vol.. 16mo. 
%% A simple, charming story. It is high! praised by the Saturday Review, and Leon 
de Gazion pronounces it the Paul and irglu “ of the Nineteenth Century. 


THe New York Sun.—An Independent Daily Newspaper, 
giving All the News in a fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a busi- 
ness man can find time to read the whole. CHARLES A. Dana, Editor and Manager. 
Price: $6 a year; $1 50 for three months. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


Prepared with great care for country subscribers. Farmers’ Club fally reported. 
Markets accurately given. Horticultural ‘and Agricultural Department cdited by 
ANpREW S. FULLER. Great variety of interesting miscellaneous reading, making it a 


first-rate 
GENERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1 a year; 20 copies to one address, 617; 50 copies to one address, $35. 


Subscribers to the WEEKLY Sun who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 
of the best agricultural and e 5 in the country can do 60 on very advan- 
tageous torms. The two papers wi sent for one year to any one remitting $3 25. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 


Same size and character as the Weekly, but furnishing twice as much reading matter, 
and giving the News with greater freshness. Price: $2a year; 10 copies to one address, 
$18; 20 copies to one address, $35; 50 copies to one address, $30; ways in advance. 


Apr. 3t. Address : THE SUN, New York City. 


Tar Rounp TABLE; a Saturpay Review or Pormics, 
France, LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND ABT, is offered to the public as a publication 
which has labored vigorouely for national literature, for fearless discussion of political 
and social problems, and for the promotion of a higher type of journalism than in gen- 
eral has flourished among us. 

Money and labor have been u . to make Taz Rounp TABLE a credit to 
the metropolls and the country. It has been conducted with energy and perseverance, 
has aimed steadily at um provement in every department, and now won a substantial 
position which, in a business point of view, is undoubtedly stronger than that of any 
similar journal yet fuunded in this country. 

THe Rounp TABLE has achieved cosmopolitan success, aud has been recognized by 
the leading journals of both our own country and Europe aa the ablest paper ok its class 
in America. In addition to its large circulation in the metropolis and in all the leading 
cities of America, Tux Rounp Tase has subscribers in every State in the Union, in 
the Canadas, West Indies, in the principal countries of Europe, in China, Japan, Ana- 
tralia, the Sandwich Islands, etc., etc. It exerts an influence equaled by that of very 
few publications, daily or weekly, in the United States, 

Subscription price of Tas Rounp TABLE $6 a year. 

4750 Roux D TanLx (86), and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ($3), to one address for 
a year. 


Office of Tos Rounp TABLE AssOCIATIOR. 132 Nassau Street, New Tork. 


GREATEST CURIOSITY OF THE 
18tx Cenruny |—WONDERFUL ELEC- 
TRIC FISH. It pleases all. By mail for 
10 cts. and Sali 3 for W cts. Address 
the inventor, ATHAN HALL, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Agents wanted in every 
part of the world. gg It. 


Epwarp O. JENKINS, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production ofevery description of printing. 
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Ecrecric MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PEXNSYLVANTA. 
¥ This College Holds Three Sessions each 


ear. 

The First Session commences October 

Sth, and continues until the end of January. 
% Second Session, commencing Feb. 
1st, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the 
summer months. 

Tt has an able corps of twelve Professors, 
and every departinent of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly tanght. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sitea, M.D., Prof. of Obetetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharmacy. 

Joseph P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
J hi B 1 D., Prof. of Surg d 
ohn Buchanan, M.D., . 0 ery an 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medicine. 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Viera M. D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A. Hall, M. D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervons System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

James Cochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitala are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., Dean, Sixth and Callowhill Streete, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —— 


THe EcLECrIC MEDICAL 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $3 per annum. 

The moet original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 
cles original and thorongaiy. practical: 
Splendid inducements to subscribers for 

Premium engravings, valued at $3, 
kiven „o each subscriber. Specimen copy 
sent free. 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, North 


Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING or PINE TAR 
SOAP. Patented March 12th, 1867. 

For the Toilet, Nursery, and Bath this 
Soap has no equal, It Cures Pimples, 
Rash, Chapped Hands, and all Diseases of 
—— Scalp and Skin. Is a good Shaving 

oap. 

WHAT THOSE SAY WHO USE IT. 

Baldness Cured. — It is bringing my 
hair in beautifully. I consider it*the best 
hair renovator in use.—M. H. Coure, 218 
Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

have used it for catarrh in the bead. 
making a suds and enuffing it pel the 
nose, and it has cured me. I use St con- 
stantly for the toilet, and consider it the 
best soap for that A agi se.—G. R. Benson. 
98 of the U. S. Life Ins. Co., 40 Wall 


t., N. Y. 

I have used your Persian Healing Soap 
in my practice extensively, and it has 

roved the best healing soap I ever used. 

t has no equal as a soap for washing the 
heads and skin of children.—L. P. ALDRICH, 
M.D., 19 Harrison St., N.Y. 

I had salt rheum badly fifteen years, 
Your soap has made a complete cure.— 
G. M. Bart, 119 West St., N.Y. 

I use it for the toilet and bathing, and 
gel it to any other I have ever known.— 

H. T. Krna, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, England. 

I have used it for soldier's itch. The 
ae was badly diseased, resembling scald- 
head. A cure was eflected iu a fow days. 
—T. 8 P. Lonp, M.D., Chicago, III. 

It is the best medicine we have ever 
seen for cutaneous eruptions ofevery kind, 
and every family should bavo it.—Amert- 
can Baptiat. 

It accomplishes all it claims.—R. Hax- 
ILTON, M.D., Saratoga, N. Y. 

The wife of Rev. Dr. King, Missionary 
at Athens, Greece, writes: I have used 
your Persian Healing Soap for rheumatism, 
and find it exceedingly Kood 

Agents wanted. nd 50 cents for eam- 
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ple, or 3 cents for circular. 
A. A. CONSTANTINE, 
it No. 90 Fulton Bt., N. Y. 
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REMO VAL! — The Office of 


the AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE" will 
be removed in June, 1868, to new and per 
manent quarters in that first-class locality. 
No. 14 Bonp STREET, a few doors east of 
Broadway. All who have educational 
business of any kind are invited to call. 
In the new location there will be addi- 
tional facilities for conducting the rapidly 
increasing business of this useful Bureau 
of Educational Information.“ 

American School Institute,“ founded 
1855, is a reliable Educational Bureau: 
1. To all who seek well-qualified teachers; 
2. To represent teachers who desire posi- 
tions; 3. To give parents information of 
good schools: 4. To sell, rent, and ex- 
change school properties. J. W. SCHER- 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, 
New Vork: M. J. Youne, Secretary; F. M. 
Brown, Treasurer. 

»The right teacher for the right place.“ 
Thirteen years’ trial has proved the 
t AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE" a useful 
and efficient auxiliary in the Educational 
Machinery of our country. Its patrons 
and friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

Principals, School Officers, and others, 
thould give early notice of what teachers 
they want. The ‘Teachers’ Bulletin.“ 
published in the American Educational 
Afonthly, will be sent on application. 

All Teachers should have the APPLICA- 
TION Form. Early applications for posi- 
tions are desirable. 

A circular containing Testimony for the 
“American School Institute” will be sent 
to those wanting it. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Arlisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ach number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, ete., both Americau and Foreign ; 
rellable receipts for nse in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
“ Mechanica! Movements,“ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
liat of claims ob all patenta issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
intereating reading matter, in which the 
progreas of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar laugun Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of man talented American writers 
upon scientific aud mechanical subjecta. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance, 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ces.“ Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
rietors of the American Artisan. 
Mch, tf. Na. 189 Broadway, New York. 


THe Masonic HARMONIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
celpt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


AND 


PnONOGRAPRY.— Instruction 
given by Mail in this beautiful and useful 
rt. For Terma, Specimens, etc., address, 


PEER, Boonton 


with stamp, WM. A ; 
ltt 


Morris Co., N. J. 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK.— 
Good board and pleaaant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latest STREET. Turkish Batha, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


THe Montrnity Pnono- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE.—Termsg, $2 a year, or 
20 cents a number. This is the only peri- 
odical printed in Phonography published 
in America. Two numbers now ready. 

Address, JAMES E. MUNSON, 
tf 117 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tue STUDY or MEDICINE.— 
The following Works are used in the 
different Medical Schools, and may be 
obtained at this office at prices annexed. 


To LECTURERS, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
ETc. We can supply 


Sets of Weber's Anatomical and 
Physiological Plates and Charts. 


Life size. 11 in number, for.... $100 00 
Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number.. 100 00 
Do. Trall's, do., 6 in number 20 00 
Do. Lambert's, do., 6 in number. 20 00 
Phrenological Specimens. (Casts, 


Busta, etc.) 40 in number. Boxed, 


ready for shipment.............. 35 00 
The set of Forty Portraita, includ- 

ing the Vital, Motive, and Mental 

Temperaments ................ 30 00 
The best French Skeletons. Wired, 

articulated. ete. qa 75 00 
Human Skulls. Articulated....£% to $35 
Do. (inferior) from 36 to 15 


WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


Beck's Materia Medica.............. 
Gray's Anatompppye 
poale qwerty. 3 

richsen's Surger . u 
Watson's Practice e 
Dalton's Physiology g 
Fowne's Chemistry 
Dungleson's Dictionary....... TE 


With such others as Professors may recom- 
mend, 
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WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


Su AD) gt | | ee 8 
se Erichsen's ag 


Anatomy. Gray.......... eer 
Physiology. Carpenter 
ie alton s 
Hull's Jahr Symptomatology....... ` 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vols. . 1 
Obstetrics. 
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Roar ta Draper... ee 
Medical Jurisprudence. Beck. 1 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Used in. the New York Hydropathic 
College. 


Chemistry. Youmans’.......... .. 
ee Draper's..... „ 
s Foanesses 2 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
rtinnn ³ð⁊2y 8 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
Dungle son 
Anatomy. Graĩ e 
se Mils 
A Hornenn i 
Physiology. Dalton...............- 
5 Draper. 
s Carpenter. 
Pathology. Gross 
ge Rokitansky ..,......... 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trall... 
t 8 Graham 
Medical Institutes. Paine 
Surgery. Proson EET 1 


00 
Obstetrics. 
ad Mei 
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Elocution. 


(E „ „ 260 


ush. 
Gymnastics. Lewis 
i Trall, do....... 9 
Dictionary. Dungleson 
‘s Cleveland........... wees 
8 Gardner, 
s Hoblynn...æ 


Orders should be addressed to 8. 
WELLS 389 Broadway, New York. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Unless the editor speedily makes up his 
mind to stop it, he {s in danger of soon 
having the best magazine in the country. 
— The Round Table. 


It has no auperlor.— New Haren Register. 


The high character of the magazine jis 
recognized by all.— Boston Ev. Traveller. 


Lippincott’s gets better and better.— 
Phila. Public Ledger. 


It is evidently destined to take position 
in the foremost rank of literary serials in 
America.— Baltimore ican. 


Worthy to be classed with the best liter- 
ary monthlies of England and this country. 


Lippin cott Magazine for June contains 
an original Poem of 324 lines, by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, written expressly for 
their Magazine. 


Contents of June Number. 


1. Dallas Galbraith. VI. 
2. Day Dreaming, 1 
3. American Forests. 
Popular Novels. 
Across the Sierra Nevada. 
The Wind's Reply. 
Siena. 

8. To Please Aunt Martha. 

9. Conversion of the National Debt into 
Capital. 

10. American Culture. 

11. A Strange Passenger. 

12. The Home of Barns. 

18. Major Noah. 

14. Our Monthly Gossip. 

15. Literature of the Day. 

For sale at all the Book and News stores 
throughout the country. 


Single Number, 35 cents. Yearly Sud. 
scription, $4. Liberal Terms to Clubs and 
gents. ddress 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 


Onto EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


WHAT EMINENT EDUCATORS THINK OF IT. 


I am glad to see that your journal is so 
MS Seabee ae conducted and ao well eustain- 
ed. — HENRY BARNARD, Nat'l Com'r of 
Education. 

It is not eurpaseed by any other educa- 
tional journal published in this land in the 
ability, variety, and practical character and 
value of its articles.—ZZon. B. G. Nor- 
THROP, Conn. 

It takes up the live questions of the times, 
and no others, and discusses them with 
marken ability.—Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

enn. 

It stands in the very front rank of ita class 
of magazines.— Supt. Joun D. PHILBRICK, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Onio EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY is A 
model magazine. — Pres. Ricnarp Ep- 
WARDA, Jil, 

I read the MontHiy (Ohio) with more 

leasure and proni than any other educa- 

ional journal.—Prof. WX. F. PHELPS, 
Minn. 

The best educational paper now publish- 
ed in this country.—E. A. SHELDON, N. Y. 

No other contains so practical and pro- 
fessional articles.—A. 8. KrsseL, Minn. 


The ne ue ulira of educational periodi- 
cala.— R. W. STEVENSON, Norw 0. 
The very best educational journal pub- 


lished in this country.— Prof. 


enn. 

It is certainly one of the best educational 
monthlles in our country.— Prof. D. N. 
Camp, Editor American Journal of Educa- 
tion, Conn. 

I prefer it to any other of the educational 
periodicals that I have seen.—B. MALLON, 
Supt, Pub. Schools, Savannah, Ga. 

think your journal is nnrivaled.—H. F. 
FULLERTON, Buffalo, N. Y. 

There is no better edncational periodical 
published.—ALEx. ForBES, Cleveland, O. 

The MonTHLY is the best of the man 
educational papers we are taking.—W. 
WATKINS, Supt. Pub. Schools, Marion, O. 

The Ono Ep. MonTHLY has no superior. 
J. G. LAIRD, Ind. 

„% Subscription price of MonTHLY, $1 50 
per annum; five or more copies at the rate 
of $1 25 a copy. Sample copy sent on re- 
ceipt of postaye stamp. Subscriptions be- 
gin in January or July. 

Address the Publisher: 

E. E. WHITE, Columbus, Ohio. 


OHN OGDEN, 


T Google 


RINR’s Orcan ScnooL 


Carefully Revised; with the German Di- 
rections aud Terms translated into En- 
glish, and the Pedal Part written on a Se 
arate Staff. The whole edited by W. T. 
Best. A new and valuable edition of the 
most thorough and systematic System of 
Instruction, for the formation of a correct 
style of Organ playing, and the mastery of 
the instrument in all its varied resources. 
Price, in Six Parts, each $1 50; in One 
Vol., cloth, $6. Mailed; post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

C. II. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New York. 1t 


VALUABLE Books — for all 
times. 


Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations..... $3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 


White........ c 1 5 


er 6 e % % „„ „„ „% „% %%% „%%% „% ees 6 e 0 ee 1 75 
Exhibition Speaker 1 50 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 

supplement 12 50 
Men and Times of the Revolution. . 1 75 
Reid's English Dictionary... 00 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 

Science eee 3 2 00 
Youmans’ New Chemietry........... 
Lardner's Lectures on ence and 

Art. 2 volumes 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words....... 13 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 

„ cs'osc.05e< oe etd kaa eea 13 
Flowers of Elocu tion 2 00 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 


The Iron Furnace of Slavery......... 1 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
le. 2 volumes 
Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 
3 J nents gad eee eeuw 5 00 
Macaulay's History of England. 2 vols. 3 00 


S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Works on De- 
SCRIPTIVE DRAWINGS, ETC., for Students, 
Draftemen, and Artisans. 


Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Two hundred 
Plain Geometrical Problems. 1 


Instruments and Operations. 
vol., 12mo, cloth. ..............65. 
Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Elementary 
Projection Drawing, with Practical 
Applications. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.. 
Warren's, Prof. 8. E.—Elementary 
pincar Perspective. 1 vol., 12mo, 


soet „ „„ „„„%„%„%„%„%„%„%„ „„ aoao © © OF OF 


1% 
1 25 


ous large plates, cloth.. .......... 500 
f. S. E.—Shades and 
ate ial 1 vol., 8vo, large plates, 
Sein -n 
Mahan's, Prof. D. H. — Industrial 
Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, plates, cloth 
Mahan’s, f. D. H.—Descriptive 
Geometry Applied to the Drawing 
of Fortifications and Stone Caut- 
ting. 1 vol., 8vo, plates 
Smith’s, Prof. R. 8.— Manual of Topo- 
ical Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, 


Smith's, Prof. R. 8. — Manual of 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
plates, clotl l eee 

Ruskin, John.— Elements of Draw- 
Ing: 1 vol., 18mo, cloth. .......... 

in, John.—Elements of Pers 
tive. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.......... 

Hand-Book of Oil Painting, for use 
of Academies and Private Instruc- 
tion. 1 vol.,, 12 mo, cloth.......... 

Coes, B. H.— Drawing Cards, with 
Instructions Progressive Lessons, 
Cottages. Landscapes and Figures. 
15 numbers; each 373 cents. 


Published and for rale by 
S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 


4 00 
3 00 


17 
2 50 


280 
12 
1% 


Books By Return MAII.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent ‘by return o 
rat Post.” at Publishers’ ces. All 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York. Agents wanted. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Receéve their Teas 


BY THE CARGO, 


FROM THE BEST 
Tea Districts of China and Japan, 
AND BELL THEM IN 
QUANTITIES TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the GRBAT Amrrioan Tea CompPpaxy), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


Firet. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent in many cases. 

Fvuurth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purciicer setis it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a prefit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. . 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the’ Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to % per cent. 

gli. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small! dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parte of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Warehouse ia this eity. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up & club. The answer is simply this: Let cach 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee be wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the elab is complete send it to us by mail, and 


we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themeelves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. : 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. , 

The Company have selected the following kinda from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oorone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxxp (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 00c., best, 61 per 
Tb. 

ENoL H Breakvast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 
$1 20 per lb. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., 61, $1 10, best, 61 95 per 
Ib. 

Youna Hrson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 61 25 
per Ib. 

UxcoLorrD Japan, 90c., $1, 61 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND Corres, We., 25c., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantitics of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. por 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to 61 per lb. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of tho 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 VESET Stneer. 
Post-Office Box 5,648, New York City. 


Tae GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1961) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and seculgr, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. l 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, III., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D. D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


Henry ©. Bowen, 


We call attention to the ahove list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS, 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July 8, 1867. 
Great Ammcax TEA COMPANY, 
. 81 and 33 Vesey Street. New York. 

Your Advocate“ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps mo in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I remain, verv respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEAREORNVILLE, MICH., July d, 1867. 
Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gente: This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Brunewicx, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by cludbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the GREAT American TEA COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they aro dogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
farnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great Ammian Tea Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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Eck subscriber is supposed to know, with- 
out special notification, when his subscription 
ends. The JoURNAL is continued only for the 
time paid for. 

Renewals are now in order. If they be 
prompt, full and complete sets for binding will 
be obtained. But if they delay too long, we 
may not be able at the end of the year to 
supply all the back numbers. 

Liberal premiums will continue to be given 
for clubs. We give sewing machines, melode- 
ons, libraries, tool chests, etc. Enterprising 
persons interested in the JOURNAL will talk up 
the subject to their friends and neighbors. 

Clubs may be made up at one or at different 
post-offices. 

In remitting, it is best, when possible, to send 
P. O. orders, checks, or drafts, payable to the 
order of the editor. If greenbacks be sent, it 
should be in registered letters. 

Finally. It must be apparent to every reader, 
that the work of disseminating new and un- 
popular truths must, in the nature of things, 
be an “ up-hill work.” Only brave and cour- 
ageous hearts will engage in it; hearts not 
daunted by the sneers of prejudice, or by the 
bigotry of superstition and ignorance. Let 
each judge for himself what is his duty and 
his pleasure. 

If the world is to be regenerated; if bad 
habits are to be overcome; and if the race is 
to be elevated physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, the means must be used. We claim 
but a very moderate share in this work; but, 
so far as it goes, it is important. Others work 
well in other fields; let us work well in this. 
If it would be an aid to personal improvement 
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FULAH WARRIORS. 


| to have the JOURNAL read in every family ; 


then, reader, we ask you to help place it there. 

Science and religion may—should—go hand 
in hand, and the whole world brought into 
happy harmony and concord. If we ever 
come to know ourselves thoroughly, we shall 
be most thankful for the knowledge, and this 
will, no doubt, make us more charitable in 
judging others. Then let us all join in the 
good work of self-improvement. 

—— —— — 


THE FULA ES. 


THESE people constitute one of the most 
important tribes of Western Africa. The 
region inhabited by them is that watered by 
the two great rivers Senegal and Gambia. 
The face of this large region, which extends 
interiorward to the distance of six or seven 
‘hundred miles, is generally flat and monoto- 
nous. The Senegal, which is under the control 
of the French, is navigable for small-sized 
vessels some five hundred miles; the Gambia 
is navigable for vessels of the largest size some 
thirty-five or forty miles, and for ordinary 
merchant vessels, to MacCarthy’s Island, two 
hundred and fifty miles from the sea-coast. 

Similar in many physical respects to the 
Abyssinians, the Fulahs differ greatly from 
the ordinary negro races. They have long 
been known to traders in Western Africa. 

In 1534 commercial relations were com- 
menced by the Spanish government through 
De Barros. In personal appearance and men- 
tal capacity they greatly exceed the neighbor- 
ing tribes. In fact, they have attained to some 


„degree of civilization, which is a matter of 


astonishment to European travelers when 
their rude and barbarous surroundings aro 
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considered. They cultivate the soil, 
forge iv iron and silver, work skill- 
fully with leather and wood, and man- 
ufacture cloth to some extent. They 
also have schools in which their chil- 
dren are instructed according to the 
precepts of Mohammedanism, the pre- 
=» vailing religion. 

r The Fulahs are a warlike people, 
and the dominant tribe in Senegambia. 
In stature they are of middle size, 
limbs delicate in mold but well form- 
ed and graceful. As described by M. 
Golberry, a French traveler, they are 
“fine men, robust and courageous. 
They have a strong mind, and are 
mysterious and prudent; they under- 
stand commerce, and travel in the 
capacity of merchants, even to the 
extent of the Gulf of Guinea: they are 
formidable to their neighbors. Their 
women are handsome and sprightly. 
The color of their skin is a kind of 
reddish black ; their countenances are 
regular, and their hair is longer, and 
not so woolly as that of the common 
negroes; their language is altogether 
different from that of the nations by 
whom they are surrounded—it is more 
elegant and sonorous.” 

The subject of their origin is a mat- 
ter yet undetermined. Some ethnologists claim 
the Fulah as an offshoot from thed Ny Mkia- 
race, on account of the analogous sound ex- 
isting between several words of the Fulah and 
Polynesian languages. Prichard considere 
them a genuine African race. 

The Fulahs have a tradition that they are 
descended from Phut, the son of Ham. (Gen. 
x. 6.) The prefix of the word Futa to almost 
every district of any extent which they have 
occupied, is singular. 

The recent Abyssinian difficulties which 
have brought that -people into conspicuous 
notice, may stimulate African exploration to a 
degree which will bring to light many interest- 
ing facts related to the Fulahs and associate 
tribes. There is a good prospect for Ethiopia 


now that scientific men are becoming deeply 
interested in her obscurities. 
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A True Man. — Shakspeare's estimate of 
true manhood is not more definite and beauti- 
ful than suggestive : 

His words are bonds, hie oaths are oracles, 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears pure messengers sent from bis heart ; 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth ! 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNONT, 
PsycnoLoer, ETHNOLOGY, SocroLoey, etc. It farnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
external « Signs of Character. 

Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Sample 

numbers, 30 cents. Now is the time to subscribe. A 


new volame begins with the July number. Clubs of 


ten or more, 2 each. Supplied by Booksellers and 
Newamen everywhere. 


Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, EDITOR, 
7 $89 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
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Che Journal. 


Men, know thyself, All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems Ixnoble, but to mav.— Tenn. 


PETER VON CORNELIUS, 


THE EMINENT GERMAN ARTIST. 
—0— 


Tis is an imposing face. The great 
size of the cerebrum at once strikes the 
attention. The prominence of the per- 
ceptive faculties, the apparent breadth 
of the forehead, and the fullness of the 
side-head anteriorly, impress us with the 
strength and accuracy of his observation, 
the scientific compass of his analytical 
judgment, the force and fertility of his 
imagination. Appreciation of forms and 
proportions, the ready comprehension of 
mechanical relations and the laws of con- 
struction, the facile adaptation of means 
to proposed ends, and remarkable invent- 
ive and artistic discernment, were quali- 
ties which the great German painter and 
designer possessed to a surprising degree. 
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PORTRAIT OF PETER VON CORNELIUS. 


He was by no means deficient in those | Self-Esteem, while the adjacent organs, 
organs which inspire perseverance, self- | Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, and 
reliance, and aspiration; the elevated | Cautionsness, swell grandly on the view. 
crown shows great Firmness and strong | Although of Teutonic stock, yet the 
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temperament was more thoroughly in- 
fused with the forceful impulse of the mo- 
tive than is usually the case with the pure 
Teutonic type. His nature was a prac- 
tically imaginative one; not a metaphys- 
ically imaginative one. His views of a 
profession purely esthetic in its character 
were not, as is usually the case, and con- 
sistently, too, visionary or speculative, 
but utilitarian, objective. His wonderful 
capability to design allied itself with 
those faculties which appreciate tangible 
purposes and realities; and all that he 
wrought out has in it the elements of 
social utility, social culture. The world 
is the better off for having had such a 
man as Cornelius to labor in the noble 
realm of art, and leave behind him con- 
summations which must refine and edu- 
cate the observer. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The first and greatest reformer of German 
painting Peter von Cornelius—died at Berlin, 
on the 17th of March, 1857, in the eightieth 
year of a glorious and honored life. Com- 
mencing his career when German art had be- 
come degraded by foreign and frivolous ele- 
ments, he sought to awaken and regenerate the 
slumbering art-spirit of his country; and at his 
death he was the recognized founder of a 
school which now claims as its followers the 
most distinguished German artists of the pres- 
ent day. Like the noble Goethe in literature, 
he sundered the bonds that held down the true 
spirit of art, and infused life where had before 
been decay and death. The great motto which 
inspired all that he did was comprised in that 
word life. “I despise every composition, 
and recognize nothing as art,” he said, “ that 
does not live; but the degrees of life in art are 
as infinite as in nature itself; and when I can 
love the meanest life with tenderness, so will I 
therefore not go astray in the highest and most 
perfect claim of human artistic ability.” 

Cornelius was born on the 3d of September, 
1788, in Düsseldorf, the son of the inspector of 
the Gallery of Paintings there. He early found 
opportunities to become acquainted with the 
choicest works of art; even the play-hours of 
his boyhood were passed in the gallerics that 
contained the masterpieces of Rubens and the 
old German school. As a mere child, he con- 
tinually exercised himself in the imitation of 
beautiful forms, and his eminent talent soon 
became remarked. His father gave him the 
first directions in the path of his artistic des- 
tination, and also provided the means for his 
further improvement in the Academy ; but he 
died suddenly. His mother, though in some- 
what straitened circumstances, was advised 
to place her son apprentice to a goldsmith, but 
she had already perceived the extraordinary 

inclination of her son for art, and declared her 
willingness to suffer privation sooner tifan take 
him away from his studies. In later years, her 
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son often boasted of this, and confessed that 
the confidence of his mother had infused into 
his spirit a still stronger enthusiasm for his 
chosen pursuit. 

In the Academy of his native city the young 
and gifted boy rapidly improved under the 
guidance of Langer. He was himself fully 
aware of his own power and aims; and became 
early noted for his spirit of personal freedom 
and independence, and for an earnest striving 
after truth in all that he did. His first studies 
were in drawings from Marc Antonio’s engrav- 


ings, from the antique, and from the works of | 


Raphael, the latter of which he endeavored to 
copy entirely from memory. At twelve years 
of age he commenced upon his own composi- 
tions, and was soon able to contribute to the 
support of his family by illustrating almanacs, 
painting banners, and other general work. He 
reccived his first important commission when 
he was nineteen years old, to paint the cupola 
of the old cathedral at Neuss with colossal 
figures in chiaroscuro; which was necessarily 
a somewhat crude performance. He had now 
to depend entirely upon himself for support; 
and, with a deep religious spirit, he aimed to 
fulfill the highest requirements of his chosen 
profession. 


Cornelius always looked to Rome as tlie 
proper theater for his studies; he had already 
become inspired with the grand idea of regen- 
erating German art. In 1811 he reached the 
Eternal City from Frankfort on the Main, 
where he had been engaged on a scries of 
illustrations to Goethe's Faust; which are 
considereq among the most original and suc- 
cessful of @is’designs. In Rome a new world 
enchanted him. Here he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Overbeck; and these two, 


with other congenial spirits, formed themselves 


into a little brotherhood, and occupied a part 
of the old convent of St. Isodore as their 
studio. So eagerly and absorbedly did they 
pursue their studies, that they soon drew upon 
themselves the attention of other congenial 
souls; among whom were Goethe, Schlegel, 
and Niebuhr, who were in full sympathy with 
their well-known and settled purpose of replac- 
ing the pedantry and irksome rules of the 
academies by a return to the truer and nobler 
spirit of the old masters. The little band 
found abundance of employment. Among the 
chief works of Cornelius at this period are two 
frescoes, which he executed for the Prussian 
consul-general: “Joseph Interpreting the 
Dream of Pharaoh’s Chief Butler,” and “ Joseph 
Recognizing his Brethren.” These immedi- 
ately brought him in high favor. He was also 
commissioned by the Marquis Massimi to dec- 
orate the walls of his palace with frescoes from 
the Divina Commedia of Dante, but he only 
completed the designs (which were subse- 
quently engraved by Schoefer) for this work, 
having received an invitation from the Bava- 
rian court to aid in the decoration of the 
Glyptothek at Munich. 

Cornelius left Rome in the year 1819, and 
soon afterward commenced his labors in the 
Glyptothek, where he was employed for ten 
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years, with the assistance of a large number of 
pupils. In the mean time, in 1828, he had also 
reorganized the Academy of his native city of 
Disseldorf, of which he was appointed direct- 
or. In Munich he had two halls devoted to 
his own decoration. The Hall of Heroes he 
decorated with the history of the demi-gods 
and heroes who contended in the Trojan War; 
the other, the Hall of the Gods, with scenes 
representing the whole of the Grecian mythol- 
ogy. This work was one of the most remark- 
able of our times. The figures are of colossal 
proportions, and are as equally distinguished 
for their grandness of conception as for their 
exceeding simplicity in execution. While in 
Munich he also undertook the general decora- 
tion of the corridors of the Pinakothek, and 
commenced a scrics of symbolical frescoes for 
the ornamentation of Ludwig's Church, com- 
prising the chief features of the contents of the 
Christian confession of faith, from the “ Incar- 
nation of Christ” to the “Last Judgment.” 
The last-named picture, measuring 64 feet by 
30, is the largest painting in the world, exceed- 
ing even that of Michel Angelo on the same 
subject. In merit, too, it is well worthy of 
comparison. | 


In 1841 Cornelius’ fame had spread over 
Europe, and both royalty and fortune smiled 
upon him. He was consulted by the British 
Government with reference to its new Houses 
of Parliament. The King of Prussia also in- 
vited him to become director of the Art Gallery 
in Berlin; which honor he accepted. While 
here, he painted a portion of the frescoes in the 
Campo Santo, the cartoons of which are well 
known by the published plates. One of these, 
representing the Four Horsemen” of the 
Apocalypse, is generally considered as his 
most powerful and original conception. He 
furnished the design for the baptismal “ Shield 
of Faith” which King William presented fo 
his godson, the young Prince of Wales. He 
also made several other beautiful designs for 
medals. In 1853 he commenced another re- 
markable painting, for the decoration of the 
Berlin Cathedral, entitled the “ Day of Judg- 
ment,” visiting Rome several times before its 
completion. His later works are quite as vig- 
orous in spirit and life as the conceptions of 
his younger days. Indeed, he improved rather 
than degenerated up to the day of his death. 


When Cornelius had finished the frescoes in 
the Ludwig’s Church in Munich for King Lud- 
wig I., king of Bavaria, the latter was dis- 
pleased with some of the paintings which the 
great artist himself had executed. Cornelius 
felt deeply grieved by the manner of the king, 
and requested his release, so that he might 
leave Bavaria and find a more congenial 
home elsewhere. An artist relates that the 
king called him to his cabinet and asked him 
what he thought of the frescoes which Cor- 
nelius had painted in the Ludwig’s Church. 
The artist extolled the work of Cornelius, but 
Ludwig interrupted him abruptly by saying: 
“But the painting! The painting is worth 
nothing! A painter must be able to paint!” 
The artist replied: “But Cornelius is more 
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than a painter, —he is an artist, and one of the 
greatest in the world!” And yet he is no 
painter,” said the king, excitedly. “ He wants 
to go away! Let him go! 
him!“ “Your majesty,” said the artist,“ it 
will be a sad day for Munich and for us all, 
and you, your majesty, will lose in him a gem 
from your crown.” These last words arouscd 
Ludwig to a high degrec: “ What!” said he, 
“whois Artin Munich? Is it Cornelius? I! 
the king!” But Ludwig found out his loss 
afterward, and deeply regretted the slight that 
he had given him; but all his efforts to re-estab- 
lish the old friendly relation between them 
were futile, for the noble spirit of Cornclius 
was as independent as it was gigantic. 

Cornelius had long been the acknowledged 
and honored master of German art when death 
called him so suddenly away. His life-long 
enthusiasm had not been confined to his own 
soul, however; but by word and deed he had 
kindled it in the hearts of all who knew him. 
If his motto was, that art should represent life, 
he took care that his should not represent com- 
mon life, but human life and human nature in 
its highest and noblest potencies. He himself 
had wandered through the whole history of 
man; he had studied him as he found him 
personified in Faust, in the Olympic paganism 
of the Greeks, in Homer's ideal songs, and 
among the wild romantic legends of his father- 
land; and everywhere his lofty spirit appre- 
ciated whatever had the true ring of human- 
ity; that represented man in his most exalted 
truthfulness ; and these he wove into epic and 
dramatic scenes which are not less remarkable 
for their pureness of embodied thought than 
for their idealistic enchantment. His works 
are stamped throughout with the genius of 
originality; his spirit was fall of the deepest 
poetic feeling, and from the fountain of his in- 
exhaustible imagmation his creations became 
ever newer, more elevated, and more beauti- 
ful. 

Though Roman Catholic in religion, he was 
truly catholic in spirit; and whether in decor- 
ating the churches of the Protestant capital of 
North Germany, or the halls of Catholic 
Munich, he strove only for truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth—for a mind like his could 
not be bound by any narrow dogma of faith. 
In the annals of the history of German art his 
name will stand forth for all time among the 
greatest of German painters. 
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THEORY OF TRANSMISSION.—The physical 
characteristics, the intellectual traits, and the 
moral qualities and proclivities descend from 
sire toson. Upon seeing a man’s children we 
instinctively begin to trace the resemblance to 
the father and mother, and sometimes discover 
a remarkable likeness to some grandparent or 
perhaps great-grandparent. That was the first 
series of observation in this line. Subsequent 
comparisons of phenomena established what is 
now gencrally accepted as the law of the trans- 
mission of mental. and moral qualities —C. F. 
Deems, D.D. 


I will not detain 
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A FRENOH EDUCATOR ON AMERI- 
CAN FREE SCHOOLS. 
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THE intelligent reading classes in America 
are so much accustomed to seeing our systems 
of education censured and depreciated when 
reviewed in comparison with the English 
foundations and the French academies, and 
that, too, in newspapers and periodicals boast- 
ing the highest literary excellence in both the 
editorial and contributorial departments, that 
they have generally become convinced that the 
methods in common use for training the young 
idea are faulty and even pernicious. 

If we were to belicve the strictures on Amer- 
ican education which we recently read in a 
prominent New York weekly, we would de- 
nounce our prevailing system as superficial and 
fragmentary in its practical results. But we 
countenance no such view. The grand system 
of free education, which is one of the noblest 
outgrowths of our democratic republican pol- 
icy, commands our warmest approval, and 
must be acknowledged by every candid mind 
as the surest way yet discovered to the educa- 
tion and improvement of an entire nation. In 
literature, science, and art, it must be acknow- 
ledged that old Europe is somewhat in ad- 
vance of young America. Our literature, č. e., 
the perfected expression of cultured minds, is 
young; it has no centuries of learned author- 
ship to refer to as have the literatures of Ger- 
many, France, and England; yet it has already 
challenged the respect of forcign literati, and 
its vigor, boldness, ambition, and ardent hope 
are the earnests of future growth and exccl- 
lence. The public school has proved, and will 
prove, a potent auxiliary to its growth, awaken- 
ing to powerful endeavor, not a few scattcred 
intellects, as in the case of schools on a private 
footing, but many, which are necessarily 
brought into conjunction and competition by a 
universal free system. But are American 
schools so faulty, so ill organized, and super- 
ficial? Let foreign testimony have its weight 
in answering this question, especially if such 
testimony be based on the only practical basis 
of comparative investigation. It will be 
scarcely necessary to remind our readers that 
at the Paris Exposition of 1867 there was a 
school building, with all the interior arrange- 
ments and apparatus generally found in Amer- 
ican public schools of the primary grade. It 
was, in fact, “an exact reproduction of one of 
numerous free primary schools” of the West. 
This “ curiosity” attracted no little attention, 


especially from the Continental educators and 


savants, and led to the publication of a very 
interesting paper on the American public 
school system in the Manuel General de In- 
struction Primaire of Paris, the chief French 
educational organ, by M. H. Ferte, late Chief 
of Instruction in Paris. 

After a brief statistical review of the state of 
educational matters in Illinois, in the course of 
which he calls particular attention to the fact 
that a large portion of the teachers employed 
are females, “a singularity of which France 
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offers no example,” attributing to this organi- 
zation of teaching the well-known manly in- 
tellect for which the present generation of 
women in America are distinguished, M. 
Ferte proceeds to consider the general school 
system of the United States. The high-ceiled, 
commodious, and well-ventilated school-build- 
ings, with their convenient furniture, challenge 
his admiration. The arrangement of the win- 
dows, so that a part of the sash can be readily 
opened to admit fresh air without creating a 
strong draft, the plan of the desks, and the adap- 
tations of the maps, globes, books, and other ap- 
paratus are pronounced vastly superior to those 
in common use in France. To use his definite 
language: “ While we have long tables, accom- 
panied by long benches, for accommodating 
ten or twelve pupils, who crowd, elbow, and 
hinder cach other, in this American school we 
find the desks or tables neatly arranged for 
either one or two scholars, with a seat having 
a support for the back of the pupil. The 
teachers who read this will understand at once 
the advantages of such an arrangement. Does 
a scholar necd to leave his seat, he can do so 
without disturbing his neighbor, or without 
being obliged, to the great detriment of dis- 
cipline, to pass before seven or eight of his fel- 
low-students, who never fail to make good 
such an occasion for mischief. It would be 
highly desirable to have these American desks 
introduced in our schools. The discipline 
would be benefited by it, the children could 
prosecute their studies without disturbance, 
and be very much more comfortable. We 
wish the same for the introduction of the ink- 
stand, with which each table is provided. The 
calculators, geometrical figures, globes, charts, 
and other school apparatus, resemble much 
those in our best schools. 


“Among the books we have examined, we 
find many deserving of high commendation. 
We notice improved methods of teaching pen- 
manship, excellent and simple spelling, reading, 
and drawing books, quite superior in every 
respect, and also conveniences for cleaning 
black-boards, carrying books, and methods of 
object-teaching, quite unknown with us.” 

The sheets of moral mottocs hung up on 
the walls are regarded as’ no inconsiderable 
feature of the school apparatus. The es- 
sence of civil virtue and integrity contained 
in them exerts an influence most favorable 
to developing in youthful minds those prin- 
ciples which, if practiced, can not fail to make 
the children good men and women and worthy 
citizens. 

The effects of such universal education are 
thus grandly described : 

“ The free primary school in America is truly 
the common center whence have sprung up the 
greater number of the men who have shed luster 
upon the commonwealth. It is there that were 
formed those energetic nations who have de- 
veloped, in such a prodigious manner, the 
power of the United States. It is there that 
were blended together the Saxon, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and other races 
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which people the New World. Each one, on 
landing on these remote shores, brought his 
own manners, his language, his national spirit, 
his opinions and tastes. All these unevennesses 
and differences disappear in the new educated 
generation, to form only one great nation— 
homogeneous in its patriotism, persevering and 
enlightened in the accomplishment of its po- 
litical and other duties, audacious and powerful 
in the realization of its gigantic purposes and 
destiny. 

“ All these wonderful results are due in a 
great degree to the primary school, where the 
young generations are molded and where they 
have learned that equality and erg can live 
together in perfect harmony.” 

M. Ferte goes on to describe the higher de- 
partments of free education as they are graded 
in most of the States, viz., the grammar-school, 
the high school, showing that not only does 
America aim to afford a substantial basis for 
the mental development of all her citizens in 
the way of a thorough primary education, but 
she also secks to cultjvate a general taste for a 
high intellectual culture by providing liberal 
means for “ all, without reference to race, color, 
or religious opinions,” who may desire to im- 
prove themselves. 

The equality of the sexes in mental culture 
as promoted by the free system is commented 
upon in the following terms: 


“The American system can not be blamed 
for keeping females in a deplorable inferiority, 
as is often witnessed in the Old World. Far 
from it; instead of having not enough know- 
ledge, men of sense have held the opinion that 
the American ladies have too much, and that 
they neglect, for abstract sciences, those home 
and house duties which in a woman ought to 
receive the first consideration. . 

“ Experience, however, shows that American 
women are excellent mothers and devoted 
wives, no less than the women of the Old 
World; indicating, in another view, that the 
education so free, universal, and ample, exerts 
its beneficial influence upon all classes of so- 
ciety. It is the sanctuary of the family which 
becomes so admirable in America, and is 
another school where the young girl learns by 
her mother’s side the lessons of domestic 
economy which go hand in hand with her 
school privileges, and which secure such capa- 
ble and intelligent women as reflect great 
honor upon the American country and its 
institutions.” 

Those things which Ms Ferte thinks amen- 
able to improvement are the privilege exercised 
by teachers or single schools in selecting text 
books for use, and the almost exclusive adop- 
tion of American works in the school libraries. 
The former practice he regards as conducive to 
irregularity and detrimental to progress, though 
some benefit may result from such experiment- 
ing; the latter he considers unhappy, because 
so many valuable foreign authors are not 
brought to the notice and appreciation of 
American youth. 

The methods of discipline and order are 
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highly commended, and on them, it is remarked, 
depends in a great measure the rapid progress 
made by children in their studies. The closing 
paragraphs of M. Ferte's review, which are a 
summary of what has been said, are worthy of 
reproduction as he framed them. 

“Tt is found that the average expenses for 
the education of each child in the United 
States amounts to about sixty-two and a half 
francs (or $17 currency) per annum. Five 
hundred thousand teachers, male and female, 
spread in these vast regions the benefits of ed- 
ucation to millions of children. 

“This immense army of instructors is far 
from being composed, as a rule, of men. Wo- 
men occupy the first rank in their number, de- 
votion, and talent. Their salary is not large, 
but in return, the teachers (both male and fe- 
male) enjoy a respect and esteem which adds 
very much to their moderate compensation. 
They are welcome among the wealthy and 
most respectable families, who extend to them 
every social advantage and consideration. 
This distinction is conferred with high satis- 
faction as a tribute to instruction, which is 
considered the basis of the social edifice. Pro- 
fessorships are esteemed so highly, that the 
most substantial families allow their sons and 
daughters to hold the position, and numerous 
persons occupy the place of teachers during 
preparation for college or a profession, while 
large numbers rise to eminence from beginning 
as teachers in the primary schools. 

“The changes which are thus influenced 
among teachers must result in many abuses, 
which would not occur if the teachers found 
in their occupation an object for its permanent 
adoption as their definite career. But in the 
United States, as everywhere, teaching is, and 
will always be, a condition requiring great 
sacrifices in return for very small compensa- 
tion. 

The youth among this enterprising and am- 
bitious people are more able amid the care- 
lessness of material interests given by the hope 
of a long life to offer the commonwealth the 
ardor and abnegation which are the necessary 
conditions of good teaching. Everything is 
then for the best in this apparent disorder, and 
without admiring all that pertains to primary 
instruction in America, we can not help prais- 
ing a system which from so many heterogene- 
ous elements has been able to form such a great 
nation.” 

oo 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—The following is 
an estimate of the books, pamphlets, etc., pub- 
lished in this country during the year 1867: 
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THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


[A Lecture delivered at Washington by Dr. THEODORE 
GILL, of the Smithsonian Institution, and expressly re- 
ported by SAMUEL Barrows, phonographer, for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. ] 


THE TWO SCHOOLS DEFINED. 

In considering this subject, it is first neces- 
sary to take cognizance of the two different 
schools which exist among naturalists. One 
may be called the Creatory school, and the 
other the Development school. Of the Crea- 
tory school, the most prominent advocate is 
Professor Agassiz. Of the Development school, 
the chief, as you are well aware, is Mr. Darwin. 
By the Creatory party it is generally maintain- 
ed that all animals, as well as plants, have 
been created as they now are. The Develop- 
ment theory requires the belief that all animals, 
as well as plants, have sprung from one or few 
primordial germs. Most of the advocates of 
the Creatory theory further believe that all an- 
imals and plants have sprung from a pair or a 
combination of sexes; but it is not by any 
means granted by all who oppose the Develop- 
ment theory that this is the case. 

AGASSIZ’ OPINION. 

Professor Agassiz is the one who carries to 
the greatest extreme this Creatory theory, and, 
it may be added, carries it to its logical con- 
clusion. He maintains not only that all ani- 
mals and plants are descended from like ances- 
tors, but that they have descended from com- 
munities; that, for example, man did not come 
into existence as a single pair; but that when the 
fiat of the Creator was given, he sprang upon 
the carth in communities such as we now find 
them. As Mr. Agassiz may be considered the 
chief representative of the Creatory theory, 
and has very clearly presented the alternatives 
of belief and non-belief thereon, I may be per- 
mitted to read his views on that subject as pub- 
lished in Nott and Gliddon’s “ Types of Man- 
kind,” for they have relation to the subject of 
preceding lectures. Treating of the word ape- 
cies, and accepting the definition of Dr. Mor- 
ton, that species are primordial forms, he says: 
“I am prepared to show that the differences 
existing between the races of men are of the 
same kind as the differences observed between 
the different families, genera, and species of 
monkeys or other animals, and that these dif- 
ferent species of animals differ in the same de- 
gree one from the other as the races of men; 
nay, the differences between distinct races are 
often greater than those distinguishing species 
of animals one from the other. The chimpan- 
zee and gorilla do not differ more one from the 
other than the Mandingo and the Guinea negro; 
they together do not differ more from the 
orang than the Malay or white man differs 
from the negro.” 

“I maintain, distinctly, that the differences 
observed among the races of men are of the 
same kind, and even greater than those upon 
which the anthropoid monkeys are considered 
as distinct species.” At another place he re- 
sumes: “ The coincidence between the circum- 
scription of the races of man and the natural 
limits of different zoological provinces charac- 
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terized by peculiar distinct species of animals, 
is one of the most important and unexpected 
features in the natural history of mankind 
which the study of the geographical distribu- 
tion of all the organized beings now existing 
upon the earth has disclosed to us, It is a fact 
which can not fail to throw light at some fu- 
ture time upon the very origin of the differen- 
ces existing among men, since it shows that 
man’s physical nature is modified by the same 
laws as that of animals, and that any general 
results obtained from the animal kingdom re- 
garding the organic differences of its various 
types must also apply to man.” 

„We find upon Borneo (an island not so ex- 
tensive as Spain) one of the best known of the 
anthropoid monkeys, the orang-outang, and 
with him as well as upon the adjacent islands 
of Java and Sumatra, and along the coasts of 
the two East Indian peninsulas, not less than 
ten other different species of Hylobates, the 
long-armed monkeys, a genus which next to the 
orang and chimpanzee ranks nearest to man. 
One of these species is circumscribed within 
the island of Java, two along the coast of Coro- 
mandel, three upon that of Malacca, and four 
upon Borneo. Also eleven of the highest or- 
ganized beings which have performed their 
part in the plan of the creation within tracts 
of land inferior in extent to the range of any 
of the historical nations of men! In accord- 
ance with this fact we find three distinct races 
within the boundaries of the East Indian realm: 
the Telingan race in anterior India, the Malays 
in posterior India and upon the islands, upon 
which the Negrilles occur with them.” 

In closing he says: “ Now there are only 
two alternatives before us at present—lst. Ei- 
ther mankind originated from a common stock, 
and all the different races with their peculiari- 
ties in their present distribution are to be as- 
cribed to subsequent changes, an assumption 
for which there is no evidence whatever, and 
which leads at once to the admission that the 
diversity among animals is not an original one, 
nor their distribution determined by a general 
plan, established in the beginning of the crea- 
tion ; or, 2d. We must acknowledge that the 
diversity among the animals is a fact determ- 
ined by the will of the Creator, and their geo- 
graphical distribution part of the general plan 
which unites all organized beings into one 
great organic conception; whence it follows 
that what are called human races, down to 
their specialization as nations, are distinct pri- 
mordial forms of the type of man. The con. 
sequence ef the first alternative, which is con- 
trary to all the modern results of science, runs 
inevitably into the Lamarkian development 
theory, so well known in this country through 
the work entitled ‘Vestiges of Creation, 
though its premises are generally adopted by 
those who would shrink from the conclusion 
to which they necessarily lead.” 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE STATED. 

Such are the alternatives presented, and 
fairly presented, I think, to us. Whether the 
community of origin of man and the alleged 
consequence — a Development theory—or a 
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Creatory one is most accordant with “all the 
modern results of science,” is the question for 
examination. The advocates of the Develop- 
ment theory, as I have before said, instead of 
admitting that all men descended from a single 
pair, or instead of supposing, like Professor 
Agassiz, that all animals and plants are de- 
scended from communities or aggregations of 
individuals, insist that all animuls and plants 
are descended, with modifications, from few 
primordial types. Although there are certain 
gradations of belief, yet they are not held by 
men most eminent in science. There are those 
who are willing to admit that all of the equine 
or horse tribe, for example, may have descend- 
ed from a single horse-like animal, or all the 
feline tribe from a single cat-like one; yet the 
naturalist of wider experience, conversant with 
the classification of organic beings, contem- 
plating all the conditions of existence, and 
going back to the times of the past and recog- 
nizing the fact of development among animals 
and plants, is logically and almost inevitably 
forced to the conclusion, if he admits these va- 
riations at all, that all are descended from a 
few primordial types. | 
THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT. 

A statement of a few arguments for this be- 
lief may now be submitted. Ithas been shown 
in previous lectures that there is an identity 
of plan among all animals; that the plans are 
few in number; that there is also a regular 
subordination; that we find species that agree 
with each other in almost all essential charac- 
teristics, but differing in different ratios; that 
these species are, combined into genera, these 
genera characterized, as is generally said, by 
ultimate modifications of structure, and differ- 
ing also in various degrees. These genera are 
likewise combined into other groups, into sub- 
families and families, characterized in a greater 
or less degree by fundamental similarity of 
form, and these families are combined again 
into orders, these orders into classes, these 
classes into branches, of which we have ad- 
mitted five. In the vegetable kingdom we 
find nearly the same gradation, but with dif- 
ferent names attached to some of the groups. 

In examining these groups, we find as we 
ascend from the simple to the more compre- 
hensive that it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to find distinctive characteristics for them ; 
that is, it does in the main; there are excep- 
tions. Although these different categories, 
these different combinations of individuals, of 
species, are recognized by the naturalist, it is 
by no means the case that they are clearly and 
distinctly defined in nature. Every practical 
naturalist is well aware of that, and the history 
of science shows well what a conflict there has 
always been, and still is going on, as to the 
limits of species and the limits and variations 
of groups. Take, for example, man himself. 
It is generally admitted that man forms one 
species; but Professor Agassiz will maintain 
that there is an indefinite number of species, 
for he is not decided upon the number, reserv- 
ing the question for further study. But though 
we may variously estimate the varieties or 
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species, calling them threc, accepting the views 
of Blumenbach; or five, accepting the views 
of Cuvier; or eleven, with Pickering; or many, 
with Professor Agassiz, it is impossible to give 
to each one of those species characteristics 
which will differentiate them from all others. 
If we look at the skull, we will find in the 
same race in the same tomb-yard those which 
are characterized by both brachycephalous and 
dolichocephalous forms. And take what char- 
acter you will and run it through a long series 
of skulls, and it is impossible to find any one 
character which will hold good as defining 
any race. We can call in hybridity to account 
for this, but the facts exist nevertheless. 

Take also the monkcys of the genus Hylo- 
bates. We find that Professor Agassiz admits 
ten species, while it is generally supposed that 
there are not more than seven or eight. There 
is, however, a reason for this latitude of opinion. 
These species of Hylobates are related together 
in various degrees. We have one type very 
distinct from any of the others. We have 
that one group equivalent in its value, although 
containing only a single species, to another 
containing, we will say, seven species, and 
those seven species so related to each other 
that they can be variously combined. The 
differences existing betwecn the most nearly 
related of these aggregates of individuals have 
in one case been considered specific, and in the 
other varietal or individual. There is a 
difference of opinion also regarding the number 
of species of the orang-outang, or the genus 
Simia. Some sny there are two, some three, 
and some that all are only varieties of a single 
species. With regard to the chimpanzee, some 
say there are three species, others that there 
are two, and others, again, that there is only 
one. There is also doubt about the value of 
the characters differentiating this animal from 
the gorilla. Some say that the characters are 
of generic value, others that they are only of 
specific value. In this case, likewise, dif- 
ference of opinion prevails with regard to the 
interpretation of value rather than to the exact 
form of difference. It is acknowledged by all 
that difference exists. There is no doubt that 
the chimpanzee is separated from the gorilla 
by its smaller size, its less robust frame, its 
more rounded cranium, the number of the 
ribs, and the relative size of the incisors. 
There is no doubt that these differences exist ; 
the only difference between naturalists relates 
to the interpretation of their value. So, in the 
same way, there is no doubt of the distinctions 
between representatives of the groups to which 
the name of genera, families, orders, and classes 
have been given; but there are doubts as to 
the interpretation which is to be given of these 
differences. Again, we sec that although the 
differences between certain animals are ex- 
tremely wide, there is still a recurrence in these 
extremes of the same elements; and though it 
becomes difficult in extreme cases for one who 
has not made a thorough study of comparative 
anatomy, of embryology, and geology to see 
these similarities, yet to one who is acquainted 
with these sciences, and who is endowed wich 
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a proper scientific spirit, it is easy to see the 
transitions from one to the other. But if we 
limit our studies to onc homogeneous group, 
it becomes easy to institute a comparison. A 
mere tyro in anatomy can institute a compari- 
son between the various forms of the mamma- 
lia. It will be easy for him to recognize in the 
lowest forms the same bones that are developed 
in the highest; he will be led to observe the 
perfect identity of type in animals most widely 
separated externally. 


THE TYPES IN NATURE. 

The great types in nature generally recog- 
nized are five. These five, as I have said, are 
distinguished by difference of plan from each 
other; but even here we find it difficult to say 
how great is the value of those differences. In 
the highest forms there is no difficulty what- 
ever in perfectly appreciating the great dis- 
tinction existing between the groups; but 
when we descend in the scale, when in every 
group or branch we go from the high to the 
low, from the complex to the simple, then 
distinguishing characteristics become one by 
one so diminished there is an atrophy of cer- 
tain organs, or the differentiating character- 
istics are not manifested on account of the 
simplicity, that it is difficult to ascertain what 
are the great groups and branches to which 
these lower forms belong. At present there is 
no doubt concerning the vertebrates; that 
group is well defined. There is no transition 
between the vertebrates and any other of the 
branches. But there is difficulty concerning 
the articulates, and the mollusks, and the 
radiates. The manner in which the relations 
of the lowest forms to their respective branches 
is ascertained is rather by a series of consecu- 
tive inductions than by the perception of any 
single character. 


Another matter to be taken into considera- 
tion, and which logically follows the con- 
sideration of conformity to type, is the exist- 
ence of rudimentary organs. As has been 
shown in former lectures with reference to the 
different forms of the vertebrata, all the im- 
portant bones are represented to a greater or 
less extent; but there are some of the benes 
which are represented in a very rudimentary 
condition. Take for example the horse. We 
find that his fect end in single hoofs. We find 
two small slender bones, one upon each side 
of the carpal and tarsal bones, that are not 
apparent externally, which are called the splint 
bones. Now these bones are nothing but 
rudimentary metacarpal and metatarsal bones. 
The single hoof is not the homologue or cor- 
respondent of the dsuble hoof of the cow, or 
the double hoof of the pig. It is rather the 
homologue of the external of these, and it is 
the homologue of the third digit in the hand 
and foot of man; and the two splint bones on 
each side are respectively the homologues or 
the representatives of the second and fourth. 
Now there is no transition in living forms 
between that type and the type with multiplied 
hoofs. But let us go back into the past. We 
find in the early tertiary an animal which in 
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the general features of its skeleton almost com- 
pletely resembles the horse; but on each side 
of the metacarpal and metatarsal bones, instead 
of small splint bones existing, there are larger 
and quite well-developed bones which are evi- 
dently metacarpal and metatarsal bones, and 
these are capped by phalanges with hoofs. 
The rhinoceros on comparison with this 
animal (which is called hipparion) is found to 
exhibit the same number of bones in the feet, 
but then there is a greater hypertrophy of the 
splint bones of the horse, for instead of being 
small comparatively, as in the hipparion and 
the related types, they are very large, so that a 
hoof with three well-defined toes is the result. 
Now there is a striking affinity between the 
equine race and the rbinocerotal race. But if 
we study the group to which these forms 
belong in the living world, we find only the 
tapir, the rhinoceros, and the horse tribe, 
representing compact, strongly-marked fami- 
lies; but when we examine the animals of the 
past we find that between these families— 
trenchant as are their differences in the living 
world—there cxist so many intermediate types 
that their close affinities can not for a moment 
he called into question. And this is only one 
out of many examples. Few groups can be 
named which can not be taken up in the same 
way. 


AFFINITIES OF SPECIES. 


Let us take another illustrating the presence 
of rudimentary parts. Among the animals of 
the present day we find that there is a division 
of ungulate animals into the two groups of the 
Astrodactyles and the Perissodactyles; that is, 
those having the hoofs in even number, as the 
cow and pig, and those having them in odd 
number, like the horse, tapir, and rbinoceros. 
If we go back into past times, we find that 
these forms are not so well defined as in those 
of the present day. In examining those of our 
own day, we find that those animals having 
the toes in even number are again divisible into 
two well-defined groups, ruminants and non- 
ruminants. Of the ruminants, the cow is a good 
example; of the non-ruminants, the pig. These 
groups among existent animals are strongly dis- 
tinguished. One of the distinguishing char- 
acters, in addition to that of the structure of 
the stomach and intestinal canal, is the pres- 
ence or absence of teeth in the upper jaw. 
All those animals that have a stomach and 
intestinal system adapted for rumination are 
likewise distinguished by an atrophy of incisor 
teeth in the upper jaw; the camel is a partial 
exception, and retains the external incisors. 
All those that have a simple intestinal canal 
have incisor teeth in the upper jaw as well as 
in the lower. The pig is a well-known ex- 
ample, and to the same group belongs the hip- 
popotamus. Now if we examine the animals of 
past days, we do not find that these combina- 
tions of characteristics exist. Of course we 
can not know the condition of the intestinal 
canal; it is only by analogy from comparison 
of the skeletons that we are able to judge. 
But the comparison that we are able to make 
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between the skeletons shows quite a regular 
gradation of characters from one to the other. 
Bearing in mind also what has been said of 
rudimentary organs, in examining these ani- 
mals of the ruminants, we find that in the 
young cow or the young sheep there are front 
teeth developed in the upper jaw, but they do 
not become functionally developed, and are 
early absorbed in the gums. 

In embryology we have another series of 
facts which it is important to take into con- 
sideration. We find that the animal of a high 
type, man for example, goes through a series 
of changes, and that those changes assimilate 
him for the time being to the various animals 
which are below him in the scale of nature 
in a certain ratio to their rank and conformity 
with type. We do not find, however, exact 
similaritics, and we should not expect to find 
them; for if Darwinism is true, we should 
rather expect that there should not be a grada- 
tion through a single series, but that there 
should apparently be divergences from a com- 
mon type, and that these divergences should 
increase in ratios approximate to the dissimi- 
larities of the adult forms. Such we find to be 
the case. The fœtus of man at one time is 
very similar to that of the dog, hog, or por- 
poise, but not to the adult animals. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF BRAIN. 

We compared, on a former occasion, the 
condition of the brain of man with those of 
the ape and the lower animals. We see in the 
marsupials thut the corpus callosum is almost 
entirely wanting, that functionally it might be 
suid to be insignificant; that there is, how- 
ever, a great commissure which takes its place 
functionally. Now, if we could examine the 
brain of foetal man, we should find that almost 
the same characteristics are represented in 
him. The brain, instead of being connected 
by a well-developed corpus callosum, is simi- 
larly connected by a rudiment of the corpus 
callosum, as in the marsupials ; and the anterior 
commissure, as in the marsupials, is likewise 
well developed. But the resemblance would 
be still greater between the brains of the young 
of both forms; the more advanced develop- 
ment, however, causes the likeness to be lost 
in the adult man. You may also obeerve the 
difference in the combinations of bones. In 
the lower forms the elements of the occipital 
bone and the elements of the temporal bone 
of man are separated in all periods of life and 
persist as true independent bones. In man 
these clements combine at a very early period 
and form single compound bones. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES. 

Now let us take into consideration a few 
facts with reference to the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals. In the first place there 
is a distinction of types in proportion to the 
isolation of areas. We find that in America 
we have one combination of animals, in Eu- 
rope we have another; that as we go from tho 
warmer regions of those countries—from this 
portion, for example, of Anerica, and from 
England in the Old World—as we go upward 
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toward the northern regions, we find that the 
animals there become less numerous, but that 
there is a greater number common to the two 
regions, so that when we ascend into the 
polar regions, almost all the animals of one 
portion of the world are the same as those in 
any other portion of the same latitude; that 
is, in the Arctic regions animals are common 
to the whole areas of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica. Descending again, we find that those 
species that are common become very rapidly 
lost sight of; that the areas which they in- 
habit are soon passed and new species are 
found, in almost all cases different from those 
which are found in the corresponding latitudes 
of the other continents. As we go southward 
the distinction of types becomes greater and 
greater. In the regions that we should start 
from—the latitude of Washington—we find 
that the number of species common to the sev- 
eral countries was very small, but that there 
was at the same time a great similarity be- 
tween many of the species of the two con- 
tinents, that the species, although not identi- 
cal, were at least representative, that they 
belong, in other words, to the same genera. 
But as we descend farther south we find that 
the differences become still greater and greater, 
and that generic differences are often lost sight 
of, and species become differentiated into sub- 
families and even into distinct families. There 
are, for example, in the tropical regions of the 
New World, monkeys of two different types 
(the Cebidæ and the Mididæ); the sloth, the 
ant-eaters, and the armadilloes among mam- 
mals; and among birds, the humming-birds 
(for the humming-birds form a family with all 
their numerous groups entirely confined to 
America), the toucans, and numerous others. 
But when we institute a comparison between 
these animals of the tropics, as regards the 
different coatinents, we find that although they 
have now become differentiated beyond the 
bounds of genera, and as families in many 
many cases, still there is anulogy between 
them. Although the family of humming-birds 
is entirely peculiar to America, still it has, in 
one respect at least, representatives in the Old 
World in the group called the sun-birds. 


Another fact of geographical distribution is 
the ratio, cateris paribus, of entities in ratio to 
the isolation of areas. North America, in its 
whole extent north of Mexico, has little more 
than two hundred species of land shells, that 
is, the whole extent of Amerjca from a little 
south of the political boundary of the United 
States up to the Arctic regions, If we go to 
the West Indian Archipelago we shall find 
that that number has almost or quite trebled 
for single islands. We shall find that Cuba or 
Jamaica alone has about three times as many 
species as the whole of North America. In 
North America we find that its species are 
distributed over a very large portion of its 
area; that many of the species extend over the 
whole area east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the extreme north of at least the tem- 
perate region to the Gulf of Mexico. But in 
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examining the shells of those West Indian 
islands we find that not only are there great 
numbers of species, but that those species are 


not shared by the different islands. Most of 
the shells of the island of Cuba are peculiar to 
it, a very small percentage of them being found 
elsewhere. The same is true of Jamaica; and 
to a less extent the same may be said of the 
other islands, the number of species though 
not being so enormously great. The same 
facts also appear, but to a more limited extent, 
with regard to the Philippine Islands. Inter- 
mediate regions have intermediate types. If 
we again avail ourselves of the same shells, 
and examine those that are found in Texas 
and those ſound in this latitude, we find that 
though some of the former region are different 
from any ſound in the latter, more of the spe- 
cies are common to both; but between some 
of these different species even there are forms 
which show that there is a tendency to com- 
bine. And in the case of others, if a naturalist 
had but a few specimens from these areas only, 
he might consider them as very distant species ; 
but when he began to get more, the characters 
used to differentiate them would be found in- 
constant, and they would necessarily be con- 
sidered rather as varieties of the same species 
than as forms representing several species. 

Hence follows another proposition: that the 
forms scattered over wide areas are variable in 
approximate ratio to the arca. 


FOSSIL REMAINS, AND THEIR TESTIMONY. 

Let us go from the present world into the 
one immediately preceding. If we institute a 
comparison between our living marine shells 
and the Pliocene, that is, those immediately 
preceding the present, we find that there is a 
great similarity between the two. Going back 
into the Miocene age, we find as we compare it 
with our own age that the number of species 
common to the two is less; that the extinct 
species by far preponderate; and as we go 
back to the Cretaceous, we find that we have 
entirely lost all of the living species. But I 
must explain that although it is generally 
admitted that there are among Pliocene forms 
a number that are identical with those of the 
present day, still there are some naturalists 
who maintain that no two apecies have crossed 
the boundaries between the two formations; 
and that while naturalists and geologists are 
now almost entirely agreed that there are no 
cataclysms in nature, and that there have been 
none, stich maintain that there have been 
cataclysms, and that there has been an entire 
extinction of the forms of one formation, and 
that they have been entirely replaced by. those 
of a subsequent formation. By almost all, 
however, it is admitted that there is a trans- 
ition of the animals of one formation into 
another, and various degrees of persistence in 
life of such. From the cretaceans found, it has 
indeed hitherto been generally agreed that 
there is no such transition; that all species of 
the Eocene formation are entirely distinct from 
those of the highest Cretaceous; but of the 
truth of this view there is great doubt. There 
is a gentleman in this audience (Professor 
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Blake) who has come from California, and who 
could tell us of beds found there that restore 
the lost link between the animals of the Eecene 
and the Cretaceous formations. There has 
lately been some dispute in regard to those 
beds of California, but the only effect it has 
upon my mind is to leave the impression that 
the difficulty is to find where the two forma- 
tions, the Cretaceous and the Eocene, may be 
separated. 

But from the Secondary Cretaceous, if we 
take a step backward into the strata of the 
same period, we find as we go farther back 
that the forms become more and more dis- 
similar from those of the present day; but that 
the transition into proximate beds is gradual. 
If we go into the Permian we find types of 
peculiar form; and the Permian was formerly 
regarded as a formation whose animals indi- 
cated that it belonged rather to the Secondary 
than to the Palaeozoic, and the Carboniferous 
formations were likewise associated with it in 
the Palaeozoic. But in this country we have 
been able to give most convincing proofs of 
the gradual transition of the Carboniferous 
(which is now universally admitted to belong 
to the Palaeozoic period) into the Permian ; 
for when we go out to the West and examine 
the coal fields and superincumbent beds of 
Iowa and Nebraska, it is almost impossible to 
say where the one begins and the other ends. 
Any line drawn between those two systems— 
the Carboniferous and the Permian—is com- 
pletely arbitrary. And if we visit New York 
or Pennsylvania we shall be convinced of the 
transition of the Carboniferous and Devonian. 
So in regard to the relation of the latter and 
the Silurian, and between the Upper Silurian 
and the Lower Silurian, until we finally come 
down to the base of the system. Now, if we 
take this lowest formation and compare the 
animals of that period with the animals of the 
present, we find that they are almost entirely 
dissimilar, and only have relations with each 
other as members of classes. But although we 
have this differentiation of types as we go back 
into the past, still we find that there are asso- 


ciated with forms entirely dissimilar to any 
now living certain forms which are like some 
that still exist; that is, there have been forms 
persistent through a long series of ages as far 
as we can go. | 

Now, if we compare the extinct animals of 
the different portions of the world, we shall 
find that they are combined in geographical 
areas as they now are, and that as we come 
upward again in point of time, the combinations 
assimilate themselves more and more in their 
mutual relations to those which now exist, till 
finally the element of time in differentiation 
becomes subordinate to area, and from this we 
deduce the proposition, that the relations of 
animals to time and to space are in inverse 
ratio to each other. For instance, we should 
find that the animals of the a of this 
country werc more like those now living in 
this country than to those of the same age in 
Australia, but if we cxamined comparatively 
those of some older Secondary or Palaeozoic 
formations, the reverse would be the case; that 
is, there would be a greater resemblance 
between the organisms of the respective for- 
mations than between the extinct and living 
ones of the same country. 
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TRUH NOBLEMEN. 


Tur noblest men I know on earth, 
Are men whose hands are brown with toll; 
When, backed by no ancestral graves, 
Mow down the woods and till the soil, 
And win thereby a prouder famo 
Than follows king or warrior’s name. 


The working men, whate'er their task, 
To carve the stone or bear the hod— 
They wear upon their honest brows 
The royal stamp and seal of God ! 
Aud brighter are the drops of sweat 
Than diamonds in a coronet ! 


God bless the noble working men, 
Who rear the cities of the plain— 
Who dig tho mines and build the ships, 
And drivo the commerce of the main ; 
God bless them! for their swarthy hands 
Have wrought the glory of our Jands. 


— . — 
ABBOTT LAWRENOH AND ZADOK 


PRATT; 
OR, CITY SUCCESS AND COUNTRY SUCCESS. 


Some of the most thoughtful men of the 
country have remarked with expressions of 
concern and regret the growing distaste of our 
young men for rustic pursuits. East of the 
Alleghanies two thirds of the bright-minded 
youths have their faces set toward the cities 
and the large manufacturing towns. At the 
West there is the same drift of young manhood 
toward Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and the 
other inland cities. And yet how often are 
these mistaken aspirants informed of the fear- 
ful hazards of commercial life; how frequently 
are they told that only one man in a hundred 
who enters upon a life of traffic gets rich by it; 
that for every millionaire, the pavements of 
Broadway and of Wall Strect are white with 
the bones of bankrupts! The glittering success 
of a Stewart, a Vanderbilt, and a Belmont, and 
the princely surroundings amid which the 
latter years of the lives of such men flow on, 
blind our young men to the facts of the case 
and prevent their seeing the hundreds who, at 
the age of sixty, are still chained to the desk 
and counter, spending three dollars out of 
every four they can earn for daily subsistence. 
In order to add the voice of the PHRENO- 
` LOGICAL JOURNAL to this general note of 
warning, we have selected two characters, both 
alike in one respect, in that they began poor 
and made themselves rich; the one by legiti- 
mate commercial enterprise—the other by rural 
industries, equally legitimate and equally suc- 
cessful. 

Abbott Lawrence, the most brilliant and 
polished of American merchants, was born in 
Groton, Mass., in 1792, and died in Boston at 
the age of sixty-three. Up to the age of forty 
his pursuits were strictly mercantile; for the 
last twenty years of his life he was a public 
man, statesman, and diplomatist. His ances- 
tors were people in humble circumstances, who 
for a century and a half had tilled their farms 
in Groton, and his father, Major Samuel 
Lawrence, served with honor in Prescott's 
regiment at Bunker Hill, and in many of the 
severest battles of the Revolutionary war. His 
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PORTRAIT OF ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 
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educational advantages were quite limited, 
and in his sixtecnth year he went to Boston 
with less than three dollars in bis pocket and 
became an apprentice to his brother Amos, 
then recently established in mercantile business. 
When he reached majority he was taken into 
partnership with his brother under the firm 
name of A. & A. Lawrence, and for many years 
they conducted a prosperous business in the 
sale of foreign cotton and woolen goods on 
commission. After 1830 they became largely 
interested in Lowell manufacturing companies, 
and subsequently Abbott Lawrence partici- 
pated extensively in the China trade. In 1834 
he was elected to Congress from Suffolk Dis- 
trict, embracing Boston, and as a member of 
the committec of ways and means showcd con- 
siderable financial ability. He was prominent 
in adjusting the Northeastern boundary, and 
more is due to him than to any other member 
of the commission for the successful accom- 
plishment of the negotiation. He was an 
active supporter of Mr. Clay in the presidential 
canvass of 1844; and in 1848 he came within 
six votes of being a candidate for the vice- 
presidency. He was an earnest supporter of 
Gen. Taylor for President, and was offered a 
seat in his cabinet, which he declined. From 
1849 to 1852 he represented with credit the 
United States at the Court of St. James, but 
was recalled at lis own request. During the 
rest of his life he was devoted to his private 
business. One of the most admirable traits in 
his character was his benevolence, manifesting 
itself in daily alms-giving and public charities. 
The man can be easily read from the face 
which heads our article. The brain is not 
large but very well balanced, and the harmony 
between the developments of the nose and the 
brow indicates a steady and graceful energy. 
Such a man is not likely to plan what he can 
not carry out, nor project anything imprac- 
ticable. That sort of a brow signifies, in 
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general, a judicial turn of mind. He was 
adapted for forming and expressing a clear and 
sound opinion upon any question of justice, 
propriety, or expediency which was submitted 
to him; and during the latter part of his life 
such questions were being constantly revolved 
in his mind. This has stamped the face and 
made it what we sce in the engraving. His 
character in its outline resembled his face. He 
was a fair, tasteful, yraceful, and polished man, 
incapable of great or original thought, of 
vigorous or emphatic action, but careful of the 
feclings and rights of others, a person to whom 
every species of vulgarity was especially dis- 


‘tasteful. He, by his original make-up, and by 


the habits of a lifetime, was a believer in 
social distinctions, and a natural aristocrat. 
We have produced very few persons in this 
country better adapted for moving in kings’ 
courts than Mr. Lawrence. The atmosphere 
of St. James was to him native air. But we 
never look in such harmonious and handsome 
features for evidences of superior force, origin- 
ality, or that hardy, irrepressible, masculine 


vigor which makes the deepest impression 


upon the age in which it is exercised. Such a 
man is the flower of the counting-room. It is 
the best specimen of manhood that traffic 
alone can produce for us. The wholesale 
house and the bank, the factory and the com- 
mittee- room, can make the gentleman of polite 
exterior, graceful carriage, and faultless dress, 
the clegant routinist, and the successful negoti- 
ator; but the desk and the counter are incom- 
patible with originality, freshness, and versa- 
tility. 

Turn from this harmonious, bland, affable 
countenance to the rugged, energetic, original 
physiognomy facing it; one expresses talent 
and fine principles—the other, ideas and 


energy; one is the elegant representative of 


systematic routine and city polish—the other 
the embodiment of freedom from convention- 
ality, the incarnation of boldness, of enterprise, 
fertility of invention. The outlines of his face 
are as rugged as the mountains of his native 
country; and the underlying granite of the hills 
he roamed over in boyhood is scarce firmer 
than the constitution he inherited from a 
robust and hardy ancestry. In every feature 
and on every line of this face is engraved as 
with steel upon flinty rock the action and 
purpose that must accomplish his ends. This 
man could follow in the wake of no other man’s 
thought. He must by the force of his own 
vital power pioneer his way by new paths to 
assured success. He does not measure what 
can be done by any achievements of the past, 
but carefully surveying the field before him, he 
sees the possible results, and undaunted by 
opposition, regardless of difficulties insur- 
mountable to weaker wills, with the goal ever 
in view he presses on to final victory. 

Zadok Pratt was born October 30th, 1790, at 
Stephentown, Rensselaer County, New York. 
His father was a tanner, and of him Zadok 
learned the trade. During his leisure hours 
he braided whip-lashes, and thus earned quite 
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a sum. He was then apprenticed to a saddler, 
with whom he continued till his time expired, 
when he worked for his father for a year at 
ten dollars a month. He then commenced 
business for himself. His first project was to 
build a shop of his own, eighteen by twenty; 
and after this was completed and he had 
moved into it, “I felt then,” said he, “half 
rich.” He worked on an average, at this time, 
fifteen or sixteen hours a day. During the 
first year of his business life he commenced 
keeping an exact account of all business trans- 
actions, every year making an inventory of his 
possessions and calculating his profits, which 
system he adhered to ever afterward. The 
first year he made five hundred dollars, the 
second year twelve hundred, which continually 
increased till 1815. He now sold out his store 
and went into partnership with his brothers in 
the tanning business, Conducted with his fine 
judgment and rare energy it proved highly 
remunerative to all concerned. In 1820 he 
sold out his interest and went to Canada to 
traffic in furs. Only an iron constitution could 
have endured the cold and exposure he under- 
went, but he was successful in the object of his 
mission, and returned with a large purse full of 
golden “ mint drops.” Some years previous to 
this, just to test his powers of endurance, he 
walked forty miles without tasting food or 
drink. In 1825 he established among the wilds 
of Windham, at the foot of the Catskills, his 
gigantic tannery, the largest in the world. 
The immense fortune he accumulated, the 
thriving village that grew up around him, 
sufficiently attest the success of his enterprise. 
During these years he gave with unstinted 
hand to churches of all denominations and to 
charities of all sorts. His donations amounted 
to over twenty thousand dollars, and he paid 


over five hundred thousand dollars as security - 


for friends. 


In 1836 Mr. Pratt entered upon his career as 
a public man and a statesman, being one of the 
electors of the President and Vice-President of 
the Democratic party and Representative in 
Congress of the Eighth Congressional District 
of New York. In his new sphere he displayed 
the same traits that in business life were so 
signally rewarded. He familiarized himself 
with the duties of his office, and then taking a 
broad survey of the wants of the country, he 
set himself to supplying them. We give a few 
of the results of his labors. His record shows 
him to be in the best sense a public benefactor. 
He originated the measure for reducing the 
postage. He proposed the plan of encouraging 
and elevating agricultural pursuits, by obtain- 
ing various kinds of the best seeds and plants, 
and distributing them gratuitously to the 
farmers of the country through the Patent 
Office. He showed the inadequacy of the 
material of which the public buildings at 
Washington are constructed, and moved that 
granite or marble should be used in their stead. 
To Zadok Pratt we are indebted for the plan 
of the General Post-Office and its ercction in 
marble. The Dry Dock in Brooklyn and the 
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PORTRAIT OF ZADOK PRATT. 


branch of the Mint in New York were built at 
his suggestion. The buren of statistics and 
commerce was established at his instance and 
under his direction. The National Monument 
at Washington was the conception of his brain, 
and constructed according to plans submitted 
by him. He first presented to Congress a 
memorial showing the importance of a national 
railroad to the Pacific. In 1845, at his instance, 
delegations were sent to Corea and Japan to 
remove prejudites against trading with foreign- 
ers, and to extend American commerce. To 
him we are indebted for the benefits conferred 
upon agriculture and the mechanic arts by the 
Smithsonian Institute. He is the author of 
the movement to engrave patents and distri- 
bute them all over the country, to suggest 
thus by different improvements and models 
new trains of ideas which may become the 
germs of future inventions. These are some 
of the results of Mr. Pratt’s public life. All of 
them look toward the improvement, the en- 
riching, and elevating the great masses of the 
Amcrican people. 

In 1846 he closed his extensive tannery at 
Prattsville, after tanning nearly a million sides 
of sole leather, using one hundred and fifty 
thousand cords of bark from ten square miles 
of bark land, one thousand years of labor, and 
six millions of dollars, without a single case of 
litigation. 

The wide area of land which had been 
cleared of hemlock trees by the demands of 
the tannery waz now converted into a large 
dairy farm. Colonel Pratt kept eighty cows. 
His stock was of the common breeds of the 
country, and he endeavored, not so much to 
sec what can be done, as to prove what the 
common farmer can do. The farm under his 
management was in many respects a model. 
On the rocks opposite the gateway he has had 
cut this inscription : “ On the farm lying on the 
opposite side of the road, 224 pounds of butter 
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from each cow were made from eighty cows in 
a season.” 

Mr. Pratt still lives, with his faculties bright 
and active as ever; the keen, black, glittering 
eye shows no dimming of mental vision, and 
the same restless energy that characterized him 
in his prime makes him, even now that nearly 
four-score winters have snowed upon him, still 
irrepressibly active in social and private life. 

There are two or three lessons of great im- 
portance that may be derived from the lives of 
these men. While traffic tends to the growth 
of cities, centralization, and aristocracy, the 
country is fertile with democracy and demo- 
cratic ideas. The city values a man for what 
he has made—the country for what he can do ; 
hence, as a great number of persons can do 
useful things, but can not make fortunes, tho 
countryman’s estimate of men is more just 
than the city man’s. For that reason he makes 
the best natural ruler and administrator. In 
the past history of the United States, the North 
has been mainly commercial and manufactur- 
ing, while the South and West have been 
chiefly devoted to agriculture; and the men 
whose ideas and character have governed 
America, represented agricultural populations. 
Virginia was the mother of Presidents. In 
the West, Henry Clay, Stephen H. Douglas, 
Abraham Lincoln, were as strictly the pro- 
ducts of rustic growth as a broad-spreading 
elm or a giant oak. Look at those statesmen 
who have made their mark on American 
society and in American history—Silas Wright, 
De Witt Clinton, Sam Houston, Thomas 
Benton, Andrew Jackson, and the public men 
whose names are mentioned above—none of 
them came from cities. They were not de- 
veloped by urban society, they were not types 
of commercial culture. 

The mistake which our young men make is 
in supposing that a posted man is an intelli- 
gent man, and onc whose ideas are valuable. 
To know the precise hour and minute when 
trains leave their dépôts; how to get from one 
part of the city to another in the most expedi- 
tious manner; where to find the best dinner for 
the least money; which is the best hotel; what 


tailor will give you the most fashionable cut 


of pantaloons; the arrival and departure of 
foreign steamers; the price of gold; how “ Gould 
& Curry” is selling; the merits of the Drew and 
Vanderbilt controversy; the calculation of 
interest and percentages—this is not wisdom ; 
ideas of this class do not make the individual 
strong or able, they do not make communities 
powerful or nations great. He is the true and 
permanent benefactor of society who leaves n 
hundred acres of land in a better condition 
after fifty years of tillage than they were when 
he took possession of them; who knows how 
to grow wheat rather than how to sell it; 
who understands the relations between supply 
and demand; who appreciates the value of 
railroads to farming communities; who would 
give the poor man, instead of three narrow, ill- 
ventilated rooms in a tenement-house, at an 
unrighteous rental, one hundred and sixty 
broad acres for his perpetual homestead ; and 
the tendency of whose system is not toward 
piling wealth within the walls of five-story 
palaces, but sowing it broadcast Jike the sun- 
shine and the rain of heaven. L. 
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A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the vartous phenomena of 
ea. test 
My people are destroyed fur lack of knowledge iv, 6 


APPHTITE PERVERTED. 


BY DR. BUTOLPH. 


ALIMENTIVENEsS is the faculty which con- 


fers the desire to take food and drink. Man is 
possessed of an organized animal body, which 
requires food and drink for its growth and sus- 
tenance. To secure the introduction of proper 
and sufficient nourishment to meet the needs 


of his system and prevent the waste and de- 
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cline of his bodily powers, and through them of 
the mental, a portion of his brain has been 
endowed with the capacity of perceiving or 
feeling the wants of his system; and as if to 
make assurance of his compliance with his 
animal wants doubly sure, the delicious sense 
of taste has been superadded. So far, however, 
he is only on a par with animals having appe- 
tites for food and drink, and nerves of taste to 
enjoy them. 

To enable him to judge rightly in regard to 
the character and extent of his wants in these 
respects, and to secure him against mistake in 
all cases, intellectual faculties have been given 
him, which, when enlightened, are capable of 
ascertaining his bodily necessities and of deter- 
mining the quality and quantity of nutriment 
which his animal nature requires. 

Now, with all these advantages and safe- 
guards, it would seem almost impossible for 
him to err in a matter so unequivocally plain ; 
and yet the history of the race of man, from 
the tasting of the fatal fruit by our first parents 
in Eden down to the present hour, is largely 
composed of accounts of the disorderly and 
excessive action of this faculty of Alimentive- 
ness. As before stated, its primary office is to 
confer a desire and relish for food and drink, 
and thus insure attention to man’s wants as an 
organized animal; and yet, strange as it should 
appear to rational beings, and would appear to 
brutes, could they comprehend the nature and 
extent of human excesses, man often makes its 
exercise and gratification the chief object and 
aim of his earthly existence. Instead of par- 


taking moderately, like quadrupeds, of simple | 


nourishing food from nature’s storehouse, and 
of the clear limpid fluid from her sparkling 
fountains, man, in his supremacy as a biped, 
gorges his body with unwholesome food to the 
bursting, deluges it with artificial drinks to the 
drowning point; and then, as if his original 
compliance with the suggestions of that arch- 
fiend, the serpent, to sin through this greedy 
faculty did not sufficiently attest the suprem- 
acy of his tempter, he resigns the use of legs 
altogether, and in his debasement imitates both 
the posture and motion of his reptile counsel- 
or; yes, he even exceeds the brutality of the 
former, and marks his rolling, writhing track, 
with his own overflowing gore. This form 
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and degree of excess, however, occurring oc- 
casionally, nay, even frequently, is not usually 
regarded as an indication of insanity, though 
the loss of balance in both mind and body, 
through the excessive functional activity of 
this organ would seem to dictate some such 
charitable conclusion. 

The perverted faculty under notice still goes 
on in the occasional indulgence of disorderly 
excesses of this kind for brief periods, permit- 
ting its possessor to simulate the character of 
a man, and tben again prostrating him in the 
dust, until, finally, as if in despair at the deg- 
radation to which they are subjected, all his 
higher human powers yield to the sway of 
appetite, and he becomes a senseless, useless 
thing of earth, having the form of a man, the 
habits of a reptile, and the spirit, only, of a 
demon or a bottle. 

Such are the abuses to which this appetite. 
is subject; and such the sad results to which 
they inevitably tend in untold numbers of our 
race; and yet the appointment of a legal guard- 
ian to check and restrain the excesses of this 
body-and-soul-destroying faculty when it had 
become perverted, is considered a direct in- 
fringement of its freedom and vested rights! 
“ Oh, shame, where is thy blush ?” 

If, however, the destruction of the possessor 
was the only misfortune attending the excess- 
ive functional activity of this organ, the picture 
of human ill, thus darkly drawn, would be 
much less painful and revolting; but be it re- 
membered, that the poverty and crime induced 
by its disorderly action blasts the earthly pros- 
pects and deranges parts of or whole families 
to which such slaves of appetites belong; and 
thus the evils of which we speak are trans- 
mitted to and directly interfere with the health 
and happiness of generations yet unborn. 


— . —— 


TOBACCO. 


BY EMMA AUGUSTA THOMPSON. 


Now, perhaps, some confirmed lover of the 
“weed” will elevate his lordly brow and 
wonder what we have to say about his favorite; 
and he ſortifles himself with a fresh cigar, his 
way of saying he don't care a snap.” Or if 
he happens to be of an ill-natured turn of 
mind, he may grumble out something about 
“ motes” and “ beams,” “ women always harp- 
ing about men’s faults” (poor souls), don't 
know that it hurts them any if men do use 
tobacco,” etc. Now, it makes no difference to 
us who you happen to be—a “retired mer- 
chant,” a millionaire in a “ coach-and-four,” an 
ex-Congressman, or an “ex” anybody else, we 
beg leave to differ from you. Nay, we do differ 
from you, sir, plainly and pointedly, without 
your permission, and not merely for the sake of 
controversy, but with good reasons. Why, we 
are the very half of humanity who suffer from 
your disgusting tobacco chewing! Do you 
know that you are the terror of every neat 
housekeeper, as well as of every feminine nose 
of refined sensibilities? Did it ever occur to 
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you that your most valued lady friend feels 
glad, sometimes, when you take yourself and 
your tobacco together out of her front door? 
And have you any idea how many household 
blessings are sent after your retreating footsteps, 
and how many times in an imaginary way 
your filthy habit is scrubbed out of you under 
her skillful brush, and its very back-bone 
snapped up, twisted around, and squeezed out 
of you through her relentless mop? As much 
as she may value your friendship, believe me, 
she despises your pernicious habit. 

We have often watched with an amused kind 
of pity an inveterate tobacco chewer who has 
entered a neatly-furnished room. How sheep- 
ishly he looks about for a spittoon, a seat by an 
open window, or a convenient corner by the 
hearth, to empty his mouth of its disgusting 
contents! And it never fuils to remind us of 
the way little boys look when they are caught 
in a neighbor’s hen-roost. Of course we speak 
to an intelligent public through the JouRNAL, 
so we will not address any remarks to the ig- 
norant or besotted wretch, in broadcloth or 
rags, who never discriminates between a Brus- 
sels carpet and a bar-room floor, a lady's dress 
and the pavement; whose very skin and 
clothes seem to be saturated with tobacco odor, 
whose very perspiration seems to be distilled 
tobacco juice, who makes a match safe of his 
vest pocket, and a stove pipe or a mortar of the 
mouth God gave him for a better purpose. 
We are not writing these things at random, 
merely for the reader’s amusement or disgust, 
as the case may be, but because they are facts, 
and show the deplorable effects of this beastly 
habit. My dear young lady, you do not know 
but that your perfumed Leander, in patent 
leathers and lavender kids, who smokes his 
fragrant Havana so daintily and drinks your 
precious health so gracefully among his boon 
companions, may one day personate this fearful 
picture! We can offer you no assurance to the 
contrary, for what has happened a thousand 
times may happen again. The “honeymoon” 
may hardly get to be an old song when those 
marvelous preparations for “purifying and 
sweetening” the breath, so indispensable to the 
lover, will be considered a superfluous item in 
the domestic catalogue, and what you at first 
thought to be only a harmless pleasure will 
after a while become a source of perpetual an- 
noyance in your household and a “skeleton in 
your cupboard.” 

Much has been said and written upon this 
subject, but it is not “threadbare” yet, and 
never will be so long as tobacco grows. Be- 
sides, we have a kind of individual right to, 
speak of it, for among our very earliest “ ad- 
ventures” comes the dropping of a great coal 
into our baby bosom from the paternal “ meer- 
schaum,” balanced above our little brown, 
curly head resting in fancied security against 
the paternal vest pattern. We might be cheated 
into the belief that it was only an ugly dream, 
but the scar remains to tell the tale!“ 

We would say a few words to our boys, our 
dear young boys, who are to be our men some 
day, and the husbands, fathers, and grand- 
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fathers of future generations; but more par- 
ticularly would we address those who expect 
to depend upon their own exertions for support, 
and with their own strong right arms and brave 
hearts carve out a name and “make a mark.” 
Just as soon as you begin to feel that life is to 
you no holiday, and that there is something 
for you to do, then you are beginning to indi- 
vidualize yourself, to form your habits, and to 
make of yourself what you will be in all your 
after-life. Then you shoulder the knapsack of 
your own responsibility and sct out upon the 
great highway of life to seek your fortune. 

At this very period boys are apt to think it 
looks “ manly” to smoke a cigar or take a chew 
of tobacco. Manly! There never was a 
greater mistake. We do not like to say it looks 
dishonest to see a boy chew tobacco, but we 
will say that a cigar in a boy’s mouth, or the 
smell of tobacco about him, is not a recom- 
mendation. Why, if we happened to be the 
noted merchant “ Mr. Stewart” or “ Mr.” some- 
body else, controlling a large business, and u 
boy should present himself to us to obtain em- 
ployment, holding up his head as though he 
were not ashamed of his business, and say in 
& tone with a ring of true coin in it, “I never 
use tobacco, sir,” would we examine the texture 
of that boy's clothes, or take into account the 
patch on his elbow? Would we expcct to find 
the germ of a drunkard or a tbief, or a lazy, 
idle, good-for-nothing lout inside of that boy’s 
jacket? No,indeed! There is the self-denial 
of true “ manliness.” There is the spirit that 
will rise above circumstances and privations, 
the germ that will unfold the strength and 
vigor of true manhood. We would ask no 
better recommendation. We would find some- 
thing for that boy to do, and hold out our hand 
in kindness and encouragement to bid him 
God-speed. 

It is simply disgusting to see a man chew 
tobacco, but it is melancholy to sce a boy. We 
can hardly help picturing him an easy prey to 
other temptations, and associating his future 
life with other more appalling evils. It sug- 
gests nothing pure, nothing elevating. Never 
begin it, boys. If you have money to spend, 
buy books, and cultivate the higher and nobler 
part of your natures. If every boy can’t be a 
lawyer or a senator, every boy can be a MAN. 
So when you pack up the knapsack of your 
future self, set tobacco in your “catalogue of 
negatives ;” set your boy’s boot upon it with a 
good firm stamp that will keep you free from 
its polluting touch, and mature age will find 
you a healthier, wiser, and richer man. 

— «Do 

PRESERVING Yours. — Cardinal de Salis, 
who died 1785, aged 110 years, said: “ By being 
old when I was young, I find myself young now 
Tam old. I led a sober and studious, but not 
a lazy or sedentary life. My diet was sparing, 
though delicate; I rode or walked every day, 
except in rainy weather, when I exercised 
within doors for a couple of hours. So far I 
took care of the body; and as to the mind, I 
endeavored to preserve it in due temper by a 
scrupulous obedience to divine commands.” 
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“LIKE BEGETS LIRE”? 


The sins of the fathers are visited upon the children.“ 

Basket in hand, I entered the store, and 
asked for nuts (I was buying for Christmas), 
without noticing a boy who sat upon a barrel 
near me, until he exclaimed, “ Nuts! nuts! 
what do you want of nuts?” Poor boy! he 
looked as if no one ever bought nuts for his 
Christmas. He had a difficulty of vision pain- 
ful to behold—it seemed an effort to look you 
in the face. It was not from shame or mod- 
esty, for the boy was a vagabond, but evidently 
a constitutional defect. Without raising his 
head, his eyes were elevated with a leer so like 
a drunkard’s, with an expression so far beyond 
his years, that I was struck with the expres- 
sion. Upon a slight examination of his head 
and physique, I could discover no such defect 
as would account for the eccentricity. In pity 
I gave him an apple, when the storekeeper 
told him to “cluck and crow” for it. Turning 
his back to me I heard an old hen's clucking 
as if in search for a soft, downy spot for her 
unlaid cgg; then, standing upon his fect, he 
faced me, pulled his hat down over his eyes, 
raised himself upon his toes, slapped his sides 
with his hands as a rooster would flap his 
Wings, and crowed after the fashion of the 
genuine shanghae. It was donc so naturally, 
that it were easy to fancy oneself in the barn- 
yard. Afterward he told me his name, and 
that his “father and mother had turned him 
out doors” — one, or both, being drunk. I 
knew something of the family. Of eight chil- 
dren, half are in the “county-house,” from 
whence this boy had run away. 

What a sad life he has before him !— the 
curse of the drunkard’s obscured mind stamp- 
ed upon him at its birth. When I looked upon 
my own two-year old a few hours afterward, I 
thanked God that its father’s beverage was 
„pure water.” A. B. C. 
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THE SANITARY INFLUENCE OF LAUGHTER. 
— Laugh and grow fat” is an aphorism which 
needs little argumentation to sustain it. To be 
happy we must be checrful; and to render that 
cheerfulness truly enjoyable, one must now and 
then yield to mirthful impulses. As a health- 
ful agent, a full-chested, “ hearty” laugh is un- 
rivaled. When his patient smiles, the doctor 
takes hope. 

A clerical friend, at a celebrated watering- 
place, met a lady who seemed hovering on the 
brink of the grave. Her cheeks were hollow 
and wan, her manner listless, her steps languid, 
and her brow wore the contraction so indicative 
both of mental and physical suffering, so that 
she was to all observers an object of sincere 
pity. 

Some years afterward he encountered this 
same lady, but as bright, and fresh, and youth- 
ful—so full of healthful buoyancy and so joy- 
ous in expression—that he began to question 
if he had not deceived himself with regard to 
her identity. ° 

“Is it possible,” said he, “that I see before 
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me Mrs. B., who presented such a doleful ap- 
pearance at the springs a few ycars ago?“ 

“The very same.” 

“And pray tell me, madam, the secret of 
your cure? What means did you use to attain 
to such vigor of mind and body—to such cheer- 
fulness and rejuvenation ?” è 

“ A very simple remedy,” returned she, with 
a beaming face. “I stopped worrying and be- 
gan to laugh—that was all.” 


— — 
OUR HAIR. 


Is it actually the truth that the elaborate 
foundations whereupon the women of the year 
1868 build up the superstructure of their tresses 
are masses of loathsome torpidity — we can 
“scarcely say of life? We are compelled to an- 
swer, yes. Secing is believing, and we have 
seen—through a magnifying glass, darkly ! 

And what was it that we saw? The hair, 
magnified to resemble small ropes, each stud- 
ded with clustcring masses, perhaps two or 
three on a hair, like swarms of bees as they 
hang from trees, or the unsightly excrescences 
called “ Black Knot” that deform our plum 
and cherry orchards. A hair plucked direct 
from the head of the horrified wearer of greg- 
arines” presented a smooth surface, perfectly 
free from these hideous parasites. 

“Why?” we gasped, almost unwilling to 
believe the evidence of our own senses—“ why 
is it that ‘curls,’ and switches. and ‘ founda- 
dations’ are all so infested ?” 

“ Much of the imported hair is brought from 
graveyards,” was the reply of our scientific au- 
thority. “ The dead are rifled for the sake of 
the living, and the hair that has long lain in 
coffins can hardly be a healthful appendage to 
living cerebellums. A great deal, moreover, is 
cut from the heads of Circassian women, who 
are—well, they are certainly not celebrated for 
their personal cleanliness !” 

Well, what are we to do, thus confronted 
with bare, indisputable facts? The fact that 
these insect millions—for each one of these ex- 
crescences is said to contain something like ten 
hundred thousand gregarines—are in a state of 
torpidity, requiring such heat as only is evolved 
from chemists’ furnaces to quicken them into 
life, is very little comfort. Boiling will not 
kill them—baking only starts them into vigor— 
brushes are powerless upon them. The hairs 
which we saw magnified had previously been 
repeatedly rubbed and wiped upon pocket 
handkerchiefs without being able to remove 
the clinging swarms | 

What are we to do? Are we to heat our 
brains with piled-up cushions of “ Circassian” 
hair and graveyard spoils? Are we to make 
ourselves hideous, simply to be in the fashion ? 
Forbid it, good sense, cleanliness, self-respect. 
Sooner would we shave our heads and go 
about with pates like Franciscan monks! 
Let us have a new state of things! lct us wear 
our hair as Nature intended it should be worn, 
pure, clean, and graceful! For once, let Fash- 
ion and Reason coincide. A LADY. 
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EMINENT ROMAN CATHOLIO OLER- 
GYMEN. ° 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 

On the opposite page we publish our ninth 
group of representative American clergymen. 
The denomination which these reverend gen- 
tlemen advocate and earnestly seek to advance 
in number and influence is already one of the 
most powerful on this continent; while in the 
United States proper the religion of Rome, fos- 
tered by universal toleration and disseminated 
by the multitudes of immigrants from coun- 
trics essentially Roman Catholic, seems in a 
fair way to attain ere long among us a posi- 
tion second to no other denomination. Its 
rapid growth is marked by the numerous 
church, educational, and charitable edifices 
everywhere erected or being crected. Espe- 
cially is its strength and extension marked in 
the States of the West, where the finest build- 
ings for religious and educational purposes are 
in nearly every instance the property of zeal- 
ous, enterprising Catholics. The Cathedral of 
St. Paul and St. Peter in Philadelphia is prob- 
ably the largest church edifice in the United 
States. 

According to the Catholic Almanac for 
1865, there were in this country seven arch- 
bishops, thirty-seven bishops, five vicars apos- 
tolic, three mitred abbots, and about 2,400 
priests, with a Roman Catholic population of 
nearly 4,500,000. At present the number can 
not be far from 5,000,000. 

In considering the portraits composing our 
group, we are struck by one expression com- 
mon to all—it is a deep, settled gravity. In 
some, to be sure, this expression is more 
strongly marked, and appears the outgrowth 
of natural or acquired asceticism. In nearly 
every instance the intellectual faculties are 
well developed, and that species of intellec- 
tual force prevails which inclines one to close 
study und meditation. Probably the most 
practical “ Father” of the group is Rev. Sylves- 
ter Malone, who seems at the same time to 
possess an exuberant good-nature and strong 
social qualities. Rev. J. P. Woods exhibits 
considerable breadth of forchead, indicating 
good reasoning ability, unusual vivacity, and 
a strong appreciation of the humorous and 
comic. Tune is also large with him. We 
infer from the photograph that Archbishop 
Spalding possesses an excellent memory of 
details or minor facts. Benevolence is largely 
shown in most of the portraits, especially in 
those of Archbishop Spalding, Bishop Lynch, 
and Revs. Thomas Farrell, I. T. Hecker, 
Thomas Preston, and James Keogh. Among 
those who are distinguished for strength of 
will, and for those forceful elements of char- 
acter which impart boldness, opposition, or 
aggression, we may specify the archbishops, 
and “ Fathers” Malone, Farrell, and Hecker. 

It is to be lamented that several of our por- 
traits do not fully meet our wishes, owing to 
the inferior photographs which were the best 
we were able to procure. 


Tne Most Rev. Martin JohN SPALD- 
tno, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, was born in Ken- 
tucky, early in this century. He graduated at the 
Propaganda in Rome, and after being ordained priest, 
served in that capacity for several years. On the 10th of 
September, 1848, he was consccrated Bishop of Legone, 
and coadjutor to the Right Rev. Dr. Flaget, Bishop of 
Louisville; in 1864 he was, in accordance with a papal 
bull, appointed to succeed the late Archbishop Kenrick 
in the see of Baltimore, and on the Ist of August. 1864, 
he was consecrated for such position with the usual 
ceremonies. On the 25th of July, 1858, the Congregation 
of the Propaganda, by a decree which was confirmed by 
his holiness Pope Pins IX., granted the prerogative of 
place to the see of Baltimore, thus making the Arch- 
bishop of that see the Primate of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, and thus giving him the 
gent of honor above all other archbishops, without regard 
to promotion or consecration. In accordance with this 
decree, Archbishop Spalding presided over the Council 
of Catholic prelates that assembled in Baltimore last 
year, and delivered the opening address, which was 
extensively copied by the press of the country at that 
time; the address was a brief and remarkably lucid and 
able review of the Catholic Church, together with a 
resume of ite progress in America. The Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States has never probably poseessed 
a prelate of greater ability, and one more untiring in bis 
efforts to promote the cause of his religion. An accom- 
plished scholar and a profound theologian, he long since 
became widely known through his writings on religicus 
subjects. Commencing first as a writer of reviews, he 
soon attracted considerable notice by the vigor with 
which he attacked those authors who differed from his 
Church, or who attacked its infallibility. His History 
of the Reformation,” published in two large volumes, is 
one of the most searching and cxhanstive accounts of 
the great schism from the Catholic Church that has ever 
been written, and is ranked among the standard theo- 
logical works in America. He also published Evidences 
of Catholicity,”’ Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions 
in Kentucky,” ‘* Miscellanea,” together with other works, 
all of which have commanded large circulations, and are 
still regarded as among the ablest defenses and exposi- 
tions of the Roman Catholic religion. 


Tae Mosr Rev. Joan McCroskety, 
D.D., second Archbishop of New York, was born in the 
city of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the year 1810. At an early 
age he studied for the priesthood, and in January, 1834, 
was ordained priest by Bishop Dubois. Soon after his 
ordination he was appointed pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church in New York. In 1844 he was consecrated 
Bishop, and appointed coadjutor to the Archbishop of 
New York, and in 1847 he was transferred to Albany 
when that city was erected into a new diocese, and on 
the 2ist of August, 1864, was installed with the usual 
ceremonies Archbishop of New York, to succeed the late 
lamented Archbishop Hughes. : 

Archbishop McCloskey is considered one of the most 
polished orators in the Catholic Church in the United 
States. In his private character he is known as possess- 
ing all thosc virtues which endear man to his fellow- 
man; possessed of a kind and charitable heart, he is 
constantly engaged in the endeavor to alleviate suffering 
and to elevate the moral and social standing of those 
intrusted to his care. 


Most Rev. Joux Baptist PURCELL, 
D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, was born in Mallow, 
County of Cork, Ireland, about the year 1798, and came 
to the United States while yet a boy. After receiving a 
preliminary education here, he was sent to finish his 
studies at the famous seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris. 
where he graduated with high honors; he was ordained 
priest, and returned to the United States about the year 
1822. He was soon after appointed president of the 
well-known Catholic College and Seminary of Mount St. 
Mary’s, Emmettsburg, Md. In accordance with a special 
bull from the Pope, he was appointed Archbishop of the 
see of Cincinnati, and consecrated Bishop, October 13th, 
1883. Abont the year 1840 he became well known by his 
controversial letters (which were published in two 
volumes) with the famous Dr. Campbell, founder of the 
Campbellites, on Catholicity vs. Protestantism.” Dur- 
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ing the late war he took a prominent part in sustaining 
the Government, both by voice and pen; he was also 
among the first to urge through his official organ (the 
Catholic Telegraph of Oincinnati) the abolition of slavery 
in the Southern States. 


Tue Ricar Rev. P. N. Lyncn, D.D., 
Bishop of Charleston, S. C., was born in South Carolina 
about the year 1812. After receiving a preliminary edu- 
cation in the United States, he went to finish his ecelesi- 
astical studies at the College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
where he was ordained priest. He then returned to the 
United States, and labored in South Carolina asa zealous 
priest. On March 14th, 1858, he was appointed and con- 
secrated Bishop of Charleston, to succeed the late Bishop 
Reynolds. 

At the commencement of the late war, Bishop Lynch 
became well known throughout the country by his cor- 
respondence with the late Archbishop Hughes, in which 
he championed and advocated the “ justice of the South- 
ern canse,” and tried to controvert the well-known Union 
views of Archbishop Hughes. In private life, Bishop 
Lynch is beloved for his many noble traits of character, 
especially for that of benevolence. He showed much 
kindness to Union prisoners of war in Charleston. Asa 
preacher, he is well known for his eloquence. After the 
close of the war he preached in nearly all the Catholic 
churches in New York in aid of the destitute poor of 
Charleston. His goodness and piety have endeared bim 
to the Catholics of America generally. 


Very Rev. Dennis Dunne, D. D., 
Vicar-Gencral and Administrator of the Diocere of 
Chicago, born in Queens County, Ireland, February 34th, 
1824. Early in the following year his family emigrated 
to Miramichi, jn the northern part of the Province of 
New Brunswick, where, under the guidance of pious 
parents, he carly evinced a decided disposition for the 
priesthood. At that time there were but few Catholic 
collegiate institutions even of a preparatory character, 
either in the United States or the British Provinces. 
That in Prince Edward's Island, founded by the late 
lamented Bishop McDonald, was the most distingulehed 
for affording to the student a thoroagh knowledge of tho 
classics, mathematics, etc., necessary to form the foun- 
dation of a sound and wholesome theological education. 
Under the tutelage of the celebrated John Slattery, who 
afterward entered the Society of Jesus, and was one of 
the best classical teachers and critics of his time, the 
young Dunne quickly acquired the knowledge necessary 
to fit him for tho study of the higher branches. As a 
echool-boy, he manifested those qualities of sound jndg- 
ment, and that peculiar tact for concillating his fellow- 
studenta, without offending any but attracting all, which 
have since been frequently applauded by the men of 
stronger passions and sturdier intellects whom he has 
been commissioned to direct. 

Having finished his preparatory studies. he entered 
the theological department of the University of Laval at 
Quebec, from which in deacon's orders he went to 
Chicago, his family having in the mean time emigrated 
thither. During the vacancy in the diocese caused by 
the death of Bishop Quarter, he was ordained priest by 
Bishop Lefevre, of Detroit, and immediately entered upon 
the arduons duties of a missionary in the diocese of 
Chicago; this was in 1848, when that unexplored diocese 
had but few priests, and their perilous labors were 
almost unknown beyond their extensive sphere. After 
the transfer of Bishop Vandevelde to the diocese of 
Natchez, his successor, Bishop O' Regan, aware of Mr. 
Dunne’s zeal and influence among the ciergy and of his 
administrative talents, promotcd him to the position of 
vicar-general, which he still holds, with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to his subordinates. His labors in the 
cause of Catholic charity as well as of philanthropy are 
visible in the institutions which for the protection of 
the orphan and the reformation of the juvenile delinquent 
he has founded and fostered in the Garden City of the 
great West. Le was the first in the United States to 
reduce to practical form the idca of those peculiar insti- 
tutions which have since floarished so effectively under 
the zealous direction of Father Ilaskins at Boston, and 
the lamented Dr. Ives at New York. 

At present, during the protracted abeence of Bishop 
Duggan, the entire burden of a large diocese comprising 
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106 priests according to the Catholic Almanac, rests upon 
his shoulders, and by every one his administration is 
acknowledged to be most satisfactory. ° 

A most determined opponent of slavery as ne is of 
tyranny, at the commencement of our national struggle 
he vigorously espoused the cause of the Union and free- 
dom. By his own exertions he placed in the field, fully 
armed and cquipped, the gallant 90th Illinois infantry, 
so famous iu our war history on every field from Vicks- 
burg to Mieslou Ridge, where by companies, including 
their brave Colonel O’Meara, they freely poured out their 
life-blood to npboid and advance the flag of their adopted 
country. 

In person, the Very Rev. Dr. Dunne is tall and dignified, 
with a face expressive of qualities eminently social and 
attractive, and withal of uumistakable firmness. 


Rev. Tuomas FARRELL was born in 
Longford, Ireland, in the year 1820, and came to the 
United States while yet a child. He received his ecclesi- 
astical education and gradnated at Mount St. Mary's 
College, Emmettsburg, Md., and was ordained priest in 
the ycar 1847. He engaged at first in missionary labor; 
then became pastor of St. Paul's Church, Harlem, and 
afterward at St. Mary’s Church, Grand Street. In 1857 
he was appointed pastor of his present church (St. 
Joseph's, corner of Sixth Avenuc and West Washington 
Place), one of the oldest and most influential congrega- 
tions in New York. 

During the late war Mr. Farrell was well known for 
his earnest and uncompromising advocacy of the cause 
of the Union,“ and was a consistent and steadfast oppo- 
nent of human slavery, believing firmly in the rights of 
man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. During 
the dark days of the rebellion our Government had among 
the clergy North no more steadfast champion, and re- 
publican institutions no firmer and sincerer friend than 
Thomas Farrell. As a scholar and theologian, he is 
ranked among the foremost divines of the Catholic 
Charch in the United States. Asa preacher, he belongs 
more to the solid than to the brilliant order. Asa great 
lover of truth. he is known and beloved by mèn of all de- 
nominations for his noble qualities of heart and mind. 
Among his brethren of the clergy he is looked up to 
with the greatest respect and affection, so much s0, that 
it is remarkable how many go to him for counsel and ad- 
vice, and what implicit faith they place in his judgmeut 
and understanding. 


Rev. Isaac Tuomas Iecker was born 
in New York, Dec., 1819. He received his education in 
this city, and entered into business with his brothers in 
the well-known milling and baking cstablishment of 
Hecker Brothers. He passed the summer of 1843 with 
the Association for Agriculture and Education at Brook 
Farm, West Roxbury, Mass., and subsequently spent 
some time in a similar Institution in Worcester Co., 
Mass. He returned to New York in 1845, and became 
converted to, and received into, the Roman Catholic 
Church. Soon after taking this step he determined on 
entering the Congregation of the Most Holy Redecmer, 
and after making his novitiate at St. Trond, in Belgium, 
was admitted to the order in 1817. On the completion 
of his ecclesiastical stadies ho was sent by his superiors 
to England, and in 1849 was ordained pricst by the late 
Cardinal Wiseman. He paseed two years in England, 
engaged in missionary work. In 1851 he returned to 
New York, in company with several members of his or- 
der, and for the next seven years was constantly employed 
in missionary labors in various parts of the United States. 
In 1857, having visited Rome, Father Hecker with some 
of his colleagues were released by the Pope from their 
connection with the Redemptorists, and in 1858 he 
founded with his companions a new missionary society 
under the name of the Congregation of St. Paul the 
Apostle, whose church and monastery are at the corner of 
Ninth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. Father Hecker is 
the author of Qnestione of the Sonl“ (1855), and As- 
pirations of Nature” (1857). While in Rome he published 
two papers on Catholicity in the United States, which 
were translated into several languages, and extensively 
read in Europe and America. About two years ago he 
started in this city the Catholic World, n montbly maga- 
zine of great litcrary ability, devoted to the interest of 
the Catholic Church. He is also well known as an able 
and eloquent lecturer on religious and secular subjecta. 
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Rev. SYLVESTER MALONE was born in 
Meath. Ireland, in the year 1821, and emigrated to the 
United States when but seventeen years of age. While 
yet a mere boy his heart yearned for God's holy eanc- 
tuary, and accordingly he cntered St. John’s College, 
Fordham, where he graduated. He was ordained priest 
in 1844, and sent to the eastern district of Brooklyn, then 
known as the city of Williamsburg. The population 
then was only 10,000, and there was no Catholic place of 
worship there. The energy and zeal of Mr. Malone soon 
showed itself; he had been there but a short time when 
he had built one of the handsomest and most substantial 
churches in the diocese, well known as Sts. Peter and 
Paul's Church. It may be here remarked that Mr. 
Malone was the first priest to introduce the Gothic style 
of architecture into the building of Catholic churches in 
this country, and his architect (P. C. Keely) has since de- 
signed over three hundred in that style. The Williamsburg 
that he knew with no Catholic church now has twelve, 
all grown out of his parish, to testify to his zeal and 
earnest work as a faithful minister. In tho twenty-four 
years that he has resided in Brooklyn there is no name 
more honored and estcemed and spoken of with more 
affection by men of all creeds than the name of Rev. 
Sylvester Malone. As a pulpit orator, he is eloquent 
and fervid; his sermons are all extempore, and of a pure, 
elevated style. During the late civil war his patriotic 
record will long be remembered by every lover of free 
institutions. Perceiving at once that the dissolution of 
the Union would be the end of self-government every- 
where, he threw all his infiuence, moral and social, on 
the side of our Government; his whole instincts yearned 
for freedom, and no man’s heart beat gladder than his 
when it was announced that American slavery was at an 
end. When the great fair for the benefit of the Sanitary 
Commission took place, he was one of its most active 
supporters. When his ward committee were trying to 
raise their quota for the army, he, unsolicited, generously 
gave one fourth of his salary for a year for that object. 
It may truly be said of him that he is more American 
than the Americans themselves.” As a minister, he is 
distinguished for an intense desire to instill and dissem- 
inate the principles of Christian charity, avoiding all 
sectarian controversy, and illustrating the truth of his 
religion by a life replete with good deeds to his fellow- 
man. 


Rev. Thomas S. Preston was born 
in the State of Connecticut in the year 1824; was edu- 
cated and graduated with distinguished honors at Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, and was ordained a minister of 
the Protestant Epiecopal Church in 1846. He became 
assistant minister of the Church of the Annunciation 
(Dr. Seabury*s), of New York city, and afterward in 
St. Luke’s Church, the well-known Rev. Dr. Forbes 
being at that time pastor. The great tractarian movo- 
ment of Dr. Pusey, which was then in agitation, and 
which bronght so many inquiring Protestants within 
the Catholic Church, bad its effect on the subject of this 
sketch, who, with his associate, Dr. Forbes, embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion, and were received into its 
communion in 1849. In 1850 Mr. Preston was ordained 
a priest, and appointed an assistant pastor at the cathe- 
dral. In 1855 he was appointed Chancellor of the dio- 
cesc—a position of high honor—which he still continues 
to hold in connection with the rectorship of St. Ann‘s 
Charch, to which he was appointed in 1861. Father 
Preston is known as a ripe echolar and dogmatic theo- 
logian, and an eloquent divine. As an author. he has 
published several religions and devotional worke, 
among them ‘Controversy of Reason and Revela- 
tion,“ Lectures on Christian Unity,“ a Volume of 
Sermons, etc. 


Tur Rey. Joskr P. Woops was born 
in New York in the year 1836, educated under the Jesnit 
Fathers, and graduated with the highest academic 
honors from St. Fraucis Xavier College. He then en- 
tered St. Joeeph’s Theological Seminary, Fordham, and 
was elevated to the priestly office about the year 1857 by 
the late Archbishop IIughes, who appointed him assist- 
ant pastor of the cathedral. Here he made hosts of 
friends, IIe loved the work of the ministry, finding in 
it his highest and purest joys, as well as his severest 
trial. He showed himself the sympathizing friend of 
the people, studying their characters, that he might the 
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better know how to correct them. After four years 
arduous labor in the cathcdral parish he was appointed 
pastor of St. Angnstine’s parish, Morrisania, extending 
from Harlem bridge to Fordham, where he is the idol of 
his people, and ever spoken of with respect and esteem. 
In etern religious and moral feeling, in moral courage, 
in honesty, in fidelity, in charity, in patience, he holds 
in supreme contempt all arts to obtain popularity; inde- 
pendence and integrity are to him of priceless worth. 
„His honor, his life both grow fn one; 
Take honor from him, and his life is done.” 

The mental qualifications of Father Woods are of a 
high order, and, moreover, they are under the rigid dis- 
cipline of a strong understanding. He is an occasional 
contributor to some of our weekly and monthly mag- 
azines, and we bear that he is engaged at present pre- 
paring a religious work for publication. Kindness 
constitutes a prominent element of his nature. Music 
and the fine arts have always been cherished and 
cultivated by him with the greatest affection. Not only 
does he perform himself, but he is endowed with a rich 
voice. In the pulpit this gentleman is at home. His 
preaching is more instructive of late years than rhetor- 
ical; the ardor of poetical fire is tempered into the 
genial glow of a healthful enthusiasm. The fluency and 
beauty of his language, his earnest manner, his action, 
conspire to make him an effective speaker. He is all 
nerve—each sense, each faculty is absorbed in the great 
subject of his thought. His memory supplies quotations 
learned and to the point; his imagination calle each 
poetic fancy quick to his aid, and hie love of music 
attunes itself to all the varied tones of his discourse, 
awakening in every breast the sentiments and impres- 
sions of his own. In delivery he is bold and command- 
ing, and some of his best and most happy addresses have 
been extemporaneous flashes. Father Woods is con- 
sidered one of the most promising and rising divines in 
the Catholic Church in this diocese. 


Rev. Epwarp McGtrwn, D.D., was 
born in New York in the year 1837, attended the public 
schools of that city, and graduated from the Free Acad- 
emy. He then determined to prepare himself for the 
priesthood, and went to finish his ecclesiastical studies 
at the American College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
where he graduated with distingnished honors, and was 
ordained prieet in 1860. During the war he served as 
chaplain in one of the army hospitals for three years. 
In 1865 the late Rev. Dr. Cummings requested the ap- 
pointment of Dr. McGlynn as his aseistant, which was 
granted, and after the death of Dr. Cummings, Dr. 
McGlynn was appointed pastor of St. Stephen's Church, 
of this city, one of the wealthiest and largest congrega- 
tions in the United States. In preaching, Dr. McGlynn 
belongs to the solid and persuasive school; his language 
is pure and elevated. He is alive to the genius of Amer- 
ican institutions, but no Jess active in extending the 
influence of the Catholic Church in America. We might 
instance scveral of his lectures, especially one which he 
delivered in Cooper Institute about a year ago, advo- 
cating the progressive character of the Catholic Church, 
in which he displayed sound reason and good judgment. 
In private life Dr. McGlynn is admired and beloved for 
his genial and social qualitics—in a word, he is the in- 
carnation of sincerity. 


Rev. James Koch, D.D., was born 
in Ireland, and is now about thirty-five years of age. 
During his infancy his parents emigrated to the United 
States, and when ten years old he was sent to receive 
hie preliminary education from an aged clergyman in 
Pittsburg, Pa. The young student displayed unusual 
talent; in fact, when but fourteen years old he was con- 
sidered quite a prodigy, because of his proficiency in 
classical studies. He was soon after sent to the College 
of the Propaganda in Rome, to finish hie theological 
studies. He gradnated with high honors, At the end 
of his theological course, when bat eighteen years old, 
he prepared a thesis treating of mental philosophy. 
Being yet too young, according to canonical usage, to 
be ordained, he remained in Rome continuing his 
studies. In November, 1856, he delivered a public de- 
fense or thesis from Universali Theologia” in the pres- 
ence of his holiness Pope Pius IX., the cardinals, and 
other dignitaries of Rome. In consideration of the 
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manner in which he acquitted himself, Pope Pins IX., 
by his own hands, presented him with a valuable copy, 
in mosaic, of Raphael's Madonna of the Saggiola.” 
He was then ordained pricet, and afterward returned to 
the United States, since which time he has chiefly been 
engaged as Professor of Theology in the Catholic sem- 
Inaries of Pittsburg and Philadelphia. At the great 
Catholic Couńcil held in Baltimore last ycar he was one 
of the chief lights. Some months previous to the mect- 
ing of the Council, by appointment of Archbishop Spald- 
ing, he, in conjunction with Rev. Dr. Corcoran, of North 
Carolina, was engaged in preparing the Latin volume 
which was the basis of the discussion of the Council. As 
a preacher Dr. Keogh is judicions and happy. He has a 
prodigious memory, and probably will be better known 
as a teacher than an orator. He Is also editor of the Phila- 
delphia Standard, the official organ of the Catholics of 
Philadelphia. 


CARDINAL DOCTRINES. 

The Catholic Church teaches that there is an all- perfect, 
eternal, spiritual Being, called God, who is possessed 
of infinite intelligence and free will, and who has of His 
free will created all other existences, both spiritual and 
material, out of nothing, with natures and substances 
totally distinct from His own, and not by any mero 
development or emanation from the Divine nature. 

In this one God there are three persons—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit; each with one and the same 
divine nature. 

That the human race was from the beginning elevated 
beyond its natural deserts to a condition of grace and 
communion with God, the consummation of which was 
to be a more perfect and everlasting communion with 
Him in the beatific vision which is called Heaven. 
That by violating the Divine law the race forfeited these 
gratuitous gifts, which were supernatural, without losing 
anything that its nature absolutely requires ; so that man 
could have been created as he is now born; but that the 
individuals of the race incur, moreover, a penalty for 
their individual sins. Thus, those who die unregenerate, 
are excluded from heaven, and condemned to suffer the 
consequences and penalties of their personal sins, in that 
condition of being which is called hell, and which, as well 
as heaven, is, from the immortal nature of the soul, ever- 
lasting; and even the infant who dies unregenerate, no 
matter what degree of natural beatitude it may enjoy in 
the next life, has no right to, and will not attain to, the 
superior happiness of heaven. 

That to restore man to the grace of God and the prom- 
ise of heayen, and to atone for sin, the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity became man, was born of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and suffered and died on the cross. 
He (Jesus Christ) is true God and true man, having two 
natures, the divine and human, in but one Divine 
Person, Christ's humanity never having had a mere bu- 
man personality, as it was from the first instant of its 
existence made His own by the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. : 

Christ is the new Adam, the Father of the order of re- 
generation. He came to regenerate men, in a manner 
adapted to their intelligence and free will, by teaching a 
system of truth and guiding and disciplining their afféc- 
tions; and hence He requires of us faith in His teachings 
and obedience to his ordinances. Besides the atonement, 
which Christ consummated on the cross, the other es- 
sential part of His mission, viz., the application of this 
atonement, and of His doctrine and ordinances to indi- 
vidual souls, He but degan during His mortal life, and 
continues through a corporate Society which He has 
established for the purpose, and which He called His 
Church, and commissioned to teach, and gather into one 
fold, all nations, and with which He and His Holy Spirit 
are to abide to the end of the world; so that Christ is 
the Church. His Body,“ as it is called by St. Paul, 
is living, and teaching all other ages and nations, with 
the eame authority and explicitness with which He 
taught the nation and age in which He lived His mortal 
life. He has made His Church the depositary of His 
doctrine and ordinances, and has given her a well-defined 
constitution, power, mission, and means for its fulfill- 
ment, which she has no power to change, being the 
creature and not the creator of this divine constitution, 
which Christ has declared should last till the consum- 
mation of the world.“ 
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The. Apostles and their successors, the Bishops, are 
the teaching and governing body of the Church. One of 
the Apostles, Peter, was made by Christ chief and head 
of His Church (Matt. xvi.) and chief shepherd of His 
whole fiock. (John xxi.) He (Peter) made Rome his See, 
and his successor, the Bishop of Rome, inheriting his 
authority, is the chief bishop, the center of Unity, and 
visible head of the Church, of which Christ is the invisi- 
ble head and the Holy Ghost is the animating spirit. It 
is not the mission of the Church to invent or reveal new 
doctrines, but simply to tranemit, expound, and define 
the original deposit of faith. This deposit of faith she 
does not gather from the Scriptures alone, the authen- 
ticity and inspiration of which she upholds, but from her 
own self-consciousnese and her universal teachings, tra- 
ditions, and practices; she being in her corporate ca- 
pacity a cotemporary of Chriet and His Apostles, as well 
as of every subsequent age, and an eye-witness and 
ear-witnese, appointed for the purpose, of the teachings 
and ordinances of Christ. The living Church is really 
Christ's laet will and ‘* testament” to the world, of which 
the written book is on its faceand by its own confession 
(John xxl.) but an imperfect fragmentary record. It is 
the mission of the Church to enforce Christ's law 
and apply His ordinances, chief among which are those 
solemn religious rights called sacraments, which are the 
outward visible signs and channele of the inward spiritual 
grace of Christ to those whose minds and hearts are 
properly prepared by faith and repentance to receive 
them. 


There are seven sacraments established by Christ, viz., 
1. Baptism, the sacrament of regeneration and initiation 
into the Christian Church. 2 Confirmation, in which a 
special gift of the Holy Ghost is received to perfect and 
confirm the Christian character in baptism. 3. The 
Encharist, or sacrament of Christ's Body and Blood—the 
food of the spiritual life. 4. Penance (the spiritual 
medicine), for the forgivencss of sins committed after 
baptism. 5. Extreme Unction, to comfort and strengthen 
the dying. 6. Orders, for imparting the priestly and 
episcopal power. 7. Matrimony, for the confirming and 
sanctification of Christian marriage; the bond of which 
when once consummated the Church declares to be ab- 
solutely indissoluble. 

The consecration, offering, and receiving by the pricst 
of the Eucharist constitutes the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
which is commemorative of the sacrifice of the cross 
(1 Cor. xi.), and which, with the accompanying prayers 
and ceremonies, constitutes the solemn religious rite 
which ie commonly called the Mass, from an old Latin 
word which occurs at the end ofthe service. The Church 
teaches that, by the power of the Almighty, at the word 
of consecration the bread and wine are changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ, the forms and appearance 
only of bread and wine remaining as before. This change 
is called transubstantiation. 

The ordinary condition precedent for the receiving of 
the sacrament of penance is, besides faith and repentance 
of sin, with purpose of amendment, the confession of 
one's sins to a priest, whose absolntion constitutes the 
essential rite of this sacrament. (John xx.) 

The Church teaches that works of self-denial, such as 
fasting, must be practiced, to discipline the lower appe- 
tites, and to do penance, or satisfaction, even for sins 
that have been absolved; and that there is a middle 
state of souls departed in the grace of God called purga- 
tory, in which they are for a time excluded from heaven, 
either because of minor imperfections that will there be 
corrected or purged ont, or because they have not yet 
fulfilled the measure of penance which the Divine juatice 
exacts even of the sinner to whom the eternal guilt has 
been remitted. The Church teaches that not only are its 
members benefited by the prayers and good works of one 
another in this life, but that this communion extends 
beyond the grave, that the souls in purgatory dre bene- 
fited by the prayers and good works of the living, and 
that the living may ask and enjoy the prayers and effi- 
caclous sympathy of those who have died in the grace of 
God 


The Church is partial to symbolism, and to an impos- 
ing and beautiful ritual in her worship, and believes 
that it is salutary to enlist in the service of religion and 
morality the natural instincts that make men treasure 
the portraits and every memorial of the departed objects 
. ofadmiration or affection. It is in this spirit that she loves 
to adorn ber churches and the homes of her members 
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with pictures and images of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, 
and other Saints, and places the relics of Christian 
martyrs under her altars. She believes that all the no- 
bler capabilities of man should co-operate in fostering 
and giving expression to religion, which {s the noblest 
of them all, and hence she calls to her ald in the ex- 
pounding of her doctrines and the services of her ritual, 
philosophy, oratory, poetry, music, architecture, senlp- 
ture, and painting, the greatest masterpieces of which 
have been inspired of her genius. 

While teaching that Christian marriage has the dignity 
of a sacrament, the Catholic Church enjoins absolute 
perpetual celibacy and chastity upon her clergy and upon 
others, both men and women, who dcdicate themselves 
voluntarily by solemn vows in certain religions commn- 
nities to works of charity and religion ; which practice 
of celibacy and esteem for virginity she derives from the 
apostolic age, and commends by her experience of its 
utility in giving to her ministers a singlemiudedness 
and devotion that were otherwise unattainable. 

The highest authoritative utterances and enactments 
of the Church are those of her general councils of 
bishops, presided over by the Pope in person, or through 
his delegates. There have been eighteen general coun- 
cils. The first was held at Nice, in Asia Minor, in the 
year 8%, the last in Trent, 1545-1563. 

The essential difference betwecn the Roman Catholics 
and their separated brethren appears to be that the 
former believe in the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church as a successor to Christ to infallibly teach the 
traths of faith and morals; whereas other Christian de- 
nominations profess to believe that the individual, aided 
by the illumination of the Holy Spirit for the searching 
mind, finds the truth of faith and morals in the Bible. 
The Catholic Church maintains in individaal moral re- 
sponsibility, whereby the individual who denics the 
authority of her tcaching power is bound before God and 
man to leave her communion. The Catholic Church 
maintains the freedom of man, and his individual moral 
responsibility, which involves his capability of self- 
government and adaptability to republican institutions. 
She also maintains the sacredness and inviolability of 
conscience, and refuses to admit to her communion those 
who do not sincerely belicve and honestly accept her 
teaching. 

—— — a — 


SAINT PETER. 
HI8 PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


WE have lately received the following letter: 


“ Editor Phrenological Journal—In our Sun- 
day-school class, the phrenological character of 
Sr. PETER, as shown in his life, was latel 
brought up as a topic for consideration. Will 
you please give us your opinion on the subject?” 


We have always fancied that, if accustomed 
to drawing heads, we could portray St. Peter 
pretty nearly to the life. He must have had a 
stout, robust body, and have been broad in the 
shoulders, deep in the chest, brawny in the 
arms, broad in the back, with a plump abdo- 
men, rather high cheek-bones, but a round, 
broad face notwithstanding, with a great, 
square manly chin, a firmly set and rather high 
nose with large nostrils, a square forehead, 
a head broad between the ears, strong in the 
occiput or social region; large in Approba- | 
tiveness and Firmness; large in Combative- 
ness, and not very large in Self-Esteem. His 
complexion we judge to have been bordering 
on the florid, with dark brown or black hair 
and beard, the latter slightly tinged with red, 
with a gray cye bordering on the blue. This 
would give him an impulsive temperament, 
great ardor, earnestness, and courage, and gen- 
cral enthusiasm and magnanimous manliness, 
which in many instances are clearly defined in 
his character. When his Master said to him, 
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“ Simon Peter, lovest thou me?” his answer 
was, Yea, Lord.” His Master replied, “ Feed 
my sheep.” He repeated the question, and the 
answer was repeated. It was asked a third 
time, and Peter’s full heart was touched ; his 
strong Friendship and Benevolence and Appro- 
bativeness were awakened as well as his faith 
when he responded with emotion, “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things—thou knowest that I love 
thee!’ The Master answered, “Feed my 
lambs.” Such a colloquy would have been 
impossible with the Apostle Paul. 

When Peter saw his Master walking on the 
sea, he was the only one who cried out, “ Bid 
me that I come to thee.” This was eminently 
characteristic of him. It showed his faith, his 
enthusiasm, his affection, and his impulsivencss ; 
and when his large Cautiousness became excited 
by the novel dangers of the scene; when his 
reason began to teach him that he was walking 
on an unnatural foundation ; when he began 
to consider the perilous condition in which he 
was placed, his faith wavered and he began to 
sink, and his impulsive, affectionate, confiding 
faith, as well as his fear, were instantly ex- 
pressed Lord, save, or I perish !” 

When the Master suggested that his disci- 
ples would leave him, Peter spoke up bravely 
and yet impulsively, “ Though all forsake thee, 
yet will I not.” When enemies offered bold 
and manly opposition, Peter could draw the 
sword and defend the cause at the expense of 
the ears of the high-priest’s servant; he was 
ready to battle for his Master. 

On the Mount of Transfiguration, Peter, 
James, and John being present, Peter's affec- 
tionate heart began to glow; his brave and en- 
thusiastic spirit burst forth and said, Lord, it 
is good for us to be here. If thou wilt, let us 
make here three tabernacles—one for thee, one 
for Moses, and one for Elias.” 


At the trial of Christ, before his crucifixion, 
a maid of the high-priest came to Peter and 
said,“ And thou also wast with Jesus of Naza- 
reth ;” and he denied it, saying, I know not, 
neither understand I what thou sayest ;” and a 
second maid saw him, and began tosay to them 
that stood by,“ This is one of them!’ And 
he denied it again. This was done, not so 
much from a want of integrity, but through 
excessive Approbativeness, and that kind of 
gallantry four woman that can not bear to have 
her ridicule and laugh at him. Millions of fol- 
lowers of Christ have denied him in various 
ways from excited Approbativeness, who, like 
Peter, have gone out and “ wept bitterly” 
when the excitement of that fecling had sub- 
sided, and when Conscientiousness and Vence- 
ration and Benevolence had an opportunity of 
coming into action. There is no feeling which 
it is so exceedingly difficult to withstand as 
that of mortified Approbativeness. Shame, of 
all the emotions, unless it be remorse, cuts 
the deepest. Had Peter been endowed with 
larger Self-Esteem and less Approbativeness, 
he would not have denied his Lord, nor 
would his Lord have prophesied such a result. 
Peter has been made the subject of ungenerous 
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comment for many centuries ; but we can well 
understand how, without any serious moral ob- 
liquity, even a strong, bold, courageous man 
like Peter, when assailed on this tender point 
of Approbativeness, could break down and for 
the moment even deny his Master. We should 
try to avoid doing the same thing; but if we 
chance to fail in our faith and courage at the 
trying moment, let us remember that the Apos- 
tle “ went out and wept bitterly.” And if we 
deny our Lord as did Peter, let us at least have 
the grace to repent of it as earnestly and as 
quickly. 
— — —— 


A CONVENTION OF THE FACULTIES.* 


BY 8. T. SPEAR, D.D. 


THE several faculties which constitute the 
grandeur and glory of our spiritual humanity 
as so many distinct and separate persons, held 
a convention. Each of these mysterious per- 
sons made a formal statement of his exploits 
in the kingdom of mind. I saw them, and 
heard them, and took brief notes of what they 
said. 

Perception through the bodily senses—a solid 
and matter-of-fact-looking character — thus 
opened the conference: “ My office is to make 
men acquainted with the outward world. I 
am a sentinel posted on the watch-tower of 
material nature. By me the eye sees, the ear 
hears, and the hand touches. I rock the cra- 
dle of the first human thoughts. With me be- 
gins all knowledge. All the physical sciences 
come to me for all their facts and observations. 
In my own sphere I am supreme; and who- 
ever disputes my authority in that sphere is 
simply a fool, with whom it will be a waste of 
words to hold any argument.” 

“Yes,” said Consciousness —a much more 
delicate and ethereal personage, now becoming 
the speaker—“ this is indeed your work; but 
let me tell you that I have an eye that you have 
not. If you see matter, I see mind. I am a soul 
seer; and but for me men would know noth- 
ing about themselves. What they call mental 
science is simply the inscription of my pen. By 
me the soul works in an atmosphere of pure 
light, and bathes itself in the limpid stream of 
self-knowledge. I am the sun of the interior 
world, and shed my beams on all its parts.” 

“ Very true,” responded Memory, seeming to 
be loaded with an immense budget of some- 
thing. Yet bear in mind that I am the keep- 
er of knowledge. I am the historian and anti- 
quarian of the soul. I tread the walks of the 
mysterious past, and connect that past with 
the present. All that man acquires he trusts 
to my care, and I keep it safely for his future 
use. Without me there could be no education, 
no mental progress, and no well-taught experi- 
ence.” 

Intuition next came forward, having an eye 
blazing with the very whitest light, and thus 
addressed the conference: “ Wait a moment! 


Published in The Independent, after the manner of 
A Debate in Cranla,“ published in Our Annual for 1865. 
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I have not yet spoken. I have a sharper eye 
than all of you—I am absolute sight. All prim- 
itive ideas and necessary principles are mine. 
I am, after all, the ultimate authority. I hold 
no disputes, and I hear none. When I speak, 
all men believe. My opinions are laws. I de- 
pend on nothing but myself. All absolute cer- 
tainties must have my indorsement.” 

“ All right, so far!” said Reason, bearing the 
distinctive marks of being a hard worker. Yet 
argument is mine, syllogism is my formula; 
conclusions are my creations, and premises my 
instruments. I pass from the known to the 
unknown, using the former to find the latter. 
The Websters, the Bacons, and the Newtons of 
the race are my pupils. Even common people 
can do nothing without me. Having an end, 
I plan the means. Seeing an event, I find the 
cause. When anything is to be proved, my ser- 
vices are always in demand.” 


Imagination had been patiently waiting her 
tum; and now it came. Before uttering a 
word, she spread her plumes and scented the 
air with fragrance. Her shining countenance, 
her long and flowing robes, her graceful atti- 
tude, at once fixed all eyes and opened all 
ears. Thus she proceeded: “I am the creative 
faculty, reconstructing the relations of thought, 
gathcring nectar from every flower, culling all 
the beauties that exist in the garden of nature, 
and so combining them as to delight the chil- 
dren of men. At my touch the passions burn. 
The Cowpers and the Miltons were taught in 
my school. The diction of the orator is the 
charm I have lent him. A common object in 
my hands shines like a gem. I know where 
men keep thcir hearts, and how to reach them. 
Reason, until warmed by my inspiration, is 
cold, passionless, and unimpressive.” 

And who is that grave, sedate, dignified, and 
imposing character, that followed the Imagin- 
ation with the measured and awful tread of 
moral truth? Hear him: “I am Conscience. 
That is my name. I am the sense of right and 
wrong in human action. I enact and publish 
laws for the government of men. Of their 
duties, I judge. I am the great comforter of 
the good, and the unpitying tormentor of the 
bad. My smile is peace, and my frown is woe. 
Those who dispute my authority do so at their 
peril. Those who keep my laws are safe. 
Both the happiness and the virtue of the world 
depend on my sway. The God who made me, 
made a monarch.” 

At length a character, seemingly little else 
but bone and muscle, marched forward, and, 
mounting the rostrum, gave utterance to the 
following words: I am the Will—the free, 
the sovereign, the choosing power. When I 
tell the hand to move, it moves. When I bid 
the reason to think, it thinks. I am the com- 
mander-in-chief of all these forces. Purposes 
and decisions are mine. Ends adopted and 
plans pursued are my choice. I say Yes and 
Isay No. Energy is simply the steadiness of 
my hand. But for me these other speakers 
would be a mere mechanism of rigid and ine- 
lastic fate. Philosophers have long disputed 
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whether I am a free man or a 
slave; yet I have always as- 
sumed my own freedom: If 
there be any chains binding 
me, I never felt them.” 

Just at this point there 
was a general and sudden 
rush, as of a vast crowd in 
violent motion—a sort of uni- 

versal buzz, that seemed for 
the moment very seriously to 
mar the good order of the 
conference. “Here we are!” 
shouted the Feelings, ull ap- 
pearing anxious to be heard 
at once. Tes, here we are 
—all the Desires, all the Pro- 
pensities, all the Emotiona, and 
all the Affections, that figure 
so largely in the history of 
earth. True, we do not think 
as does the reason, or choose 
as does the will; yet we are 
the steam-power of human- 
ity, both heating and moving 
its thoughts and furnishing 
the ultimate seat of all its 
joys and sorrows. We form 
the impulsive electricity of 
human life. We sing all the 
tunes of that life. We mag- 
netize souls. We constitute 
alike the attractions and re- 
pulsions of men. We have 
been known by different 
names, and felt in every heart, 
ever since God made man of 5 
the dust of the earth. We shine in the eye, and 
we blush on the check, and weep in the falling 
tear. We paint the purest characters of time, 
and adorn with our own grace all that is hu- 
man. We can makea hellor a heaven in any 
bosom.” 

Is it possible that all these multiform won- 
ders are brought together in one soul? Is each 
single man such a stupendous picture-gallery 
of marvels? Lives there in every human 
breast such a vast empire of powers? Is this 
indeed the man whom we see walking the 
streets—so God-like in his nature, so glorious 
when morally erect, and so fully showing his 
original stateliness even when lying in the dust? 
What guests, then, did earth receive when hu- 
man souls came here todwell? What a wealth 
of being moves with this revolving globe ! 
What a wealth of being death is transmitting 
to some other sphere! Humanity is surely no 
cheap article to be pitched into a gutter, and 
left there to rot. Its powers are imperial and 
immortal. It took a God to make a man. 
Millions of material suns are not equal to one 
soul. The universe of souls is immeasurably 
grander than the universe of matter. The ruin 
of asoul is the greatest evil imaginable. A 
chaos of matter would be a sorry sight, but “a 
chaos of the soul is a sorrier spectacle than a 
chaos of worlds.” 

[So each and all the faculties of the mind 
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PORTRAIT OF GUISEPPE VERDI. 


“talk.” Nothing is morc interesting. Whatcan 
be more instructive? There is Benevolence 
appealing for mercy; Acquisitiveness clamor- 
ing for gain; Friendship, for the loved ones; 
Mirthfulness, for fun; Veneration, for worship ; 
Spirituality, fora living faith,and Hope for glo- 
rious immortality. Listen to the language of 
the faculties. But see to it that the passions be 
not perverted, and that the moral sentiments 
govern. ] 
— — ae 


GUISEBPPE VERDI, 
THE POPULAR OPERATIC COMPOSER. 


—0— 


Tus portrait of the composer Verdi repre- 
sents an excellent organization temperament- 
ally. There are marks of physical strength 
and endurance here which few modern musi- 
cians can boast. The base of the brain is 
broad and prominent, the nose plump and 
large, and the whole mass of the face wide, 
compact, and strong. The brain is wide in 
the region of the temples, showing large Tune, 
Constructiveness, Ideality; Form and the 
perceptive faculties generally are largely de- 
veloped, while it may be safely inferred that 
the back-head is well rounded, giving warmth 
of social feeling and much passionate impulse. 
His intellect adapts him to apprcciate details, 
relations, to collect information and retain it. 
He has a good degree of descriptive or graphic 
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ability, which coupled with 
his strong imagination ena- 
bles him to depict in romantic 
phrase those phases of life 
which as a sympathetic 
member of society he is dis- 
posed to admire. He is ar- 
dent and aspirational, fond of 
popular applause and appre- 
ciative of worldly reputation. 
He lives a physical, carthly 
life in the main; is not much 
worked on or influenced by 
religious or spiritual consid- 
erations. He is firm and de- 
termined in his purposes, 
ratuer independent in action, 
yet desirous of- the favor of 
socicty and friends. He en- 
joys deeply the surprise and 
admiration produced by the 
production of a brilliant mu- 
sical work, and at the same 
time expects such expressions 
of approval. Criticism and 
depreciation deeply wound 
him, but do not disturb his 
confidence in himself. He 
aims to serve and please the 
world, and at the same time 
would have the world respect 
and honor him. 

Guiseppe Verdi, the great 
Italian composer, was bom 
on the 9th of October, 1814, 
in the small village of Ron- 
cole, where his father kept 
aninn. He reccived his first musical instruc- 
tion from the organ-player of the church of 
his native village. IIe went to Milan in 1833, 
and there took lessons of Lavigna, the leader 
of the theater La Scala.” In 1839 his first 
opera was brought on the stage, with a very 
favorable result; it was “ Oberto di San Boni- 
facio.” The next, Giorno di Regno,“ did not 
please the public; but his “ Nabucco” carried 
his fame far beyond Italy, into all civilized 
countries. Then followed, in 1844, “ Lom- 
bardi” and Ernani,” with even greater suc- 
cess than the others. 

Verdi composed new operas in rapid succes- 
sion, as II due Foscari,’ 1845; “Jeanne 
D'Arc,” “ Alzira,” 1846; “ Attila,” 1847; and 
subsequently, Macbeth,” “I Masnadieri,” 
“ The Corsair,” “ Buttle of Legnago,” “ Louise 
Miller,“ Stiffelia,” “ Rigoletto,’ II Trov- 
atore,” “La Traviata.” In 1845 he brought 
out “ Sicilian Vespers.” Later appeared 
“ Aroldo,” “Simon Boccanegra,” Un Ballo 
in Maschera,” and “ Lear.” His last work is 
“Don Carlos,” which has recently been per- 
formed with great pomp at Paris, and has re- 
ceived the attention of all the first Continental 
theaters. Verdi is a modern composer in the 
fullest sense of the word. His music is lively, 
sparkling, melodiously sweet, and appeals 
fully to the senses, but he lacks the depth and 
sublimity of the great old masters. His music 
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is of that light, sparkling character which is 
adapted to represent on the operatic stage the 
sprightlier phases of fashionable gaiety, and 
for that reason is among the most popular 
music in common use. The operas “ Rigo- 
letto,” II Trovatore,” La Traviata,” Un 
Ballo in Maschera,” are frequently produced 
in the music halls of Europe and America, and 
always command large audiences. 


Onr Social Relations 


` 
Domestic happiness, thou only bilsa 

Of paradise that hes survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtoe. In thine arms 

She emilee, appearing as lu truth she is, 

Heav‘n-born, and destined to the skies again.—(vwper. 
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SPIRIT GREETINGS. 


BY SARAH E. DONMALL. 


Ar nine o clock, remember. the hour at eventide, 

When, though unseen, I'm standing in spirit by thy side, 
One hand upon thy shoulder, one clasped within thy own, 
Then, dearest love, remember the hour you're not alone. 


With face and eyes uplifted, Tm gazing into thine, 

To read thy heart's emotion that Love reveals to mine; 

To watch each thought and feeling that o'er thy features 
play, 

And see thee sweetly smiling, as thou dost smile alway. 

You'll know just when I'm coming; for all the dark and 
gloom 

Will vanish in a twinkling from ont your lonely room ; 

And if you'll listen, darling, across the fallow lea 

You'll hear the spirit's greetings of hope and love to 
thee. ` 


Then through the open casement, and through the open 
door, 

The silent, shimmering moonbeams will play upon the 
floor ; 

And all the stars of heaven will brighter, brighter seem, 

And you perchance will think it a swect delicious dream. 


Bat, ah! this life is real; as you and I both know: 

We can not chain the spirit here in this stern world be- 
low; 

Bat like the wind that bloweth o'er flowery mead and 
dell, 

It cometh and it goeth - but how, we can not tell. 


Oh! holy the communion when sou! to sonl is drawn, 
In silence, like the shadows that fall upon the lawn; 
And sweet as dewy fragrance that scents the evening air, 
And pure the spirit greetings, as holy angels are. 


— . — 
“LADY DAFFERTY” 
AND THE GREAT QUESTION: 


BY A. A. G. 


Mrs. DAFFERTY was not born low down, 
where women are born, but high up, where 
ladies are born. Her father belonged to the 
very top layer of society, and was known as 
a tip-top gentleman; for as soon as he entered 
on the business of life he began fo make money, 
and made it faster than lightning can leap 
from one cloud to another. Fortune, who 
seems to have likes and dislikes, favoring some 
and frowning on others, called Mr. Cluff her 
well-beloved son, and poured her treasures 
into his lap. What wonder was it, then, that 
Alice Cluff had more suitors at her fect than 
she could manage? And what wonder was 
it that Mr. Dafferty, son of an unsuccessful 
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father, and grandson of a still more unsuccess- 
ful grandfather, pressed his suit with more earn- 
estness than all the rest, knowing, as he did, 
that marrying rich is the easiest way in the 
world to get rich. 

To say that Mr. Dafferty saw no charms in 
Miss Alice, and sought her only for the pile 
of rocks that was to be hers, would, however, 
be uncharitable. And yet to say that he was 
ambitious to marry poor would be very un- 
truthful; for he thought that a good wife, 
with riches thrown in, was a very desirable 
possession for a man. 

With this conviction, he placed himself in 
the forefront of the line of lovers, and wooed 
and won and married Miss Alice. 

And no man could have desired a more 
beautiful bride than she was on her wedding 
evening, as she passed down the aisle of the 
crowded church, and no bride could have 
been more quiet in the consciousness of beauty. 
Neither did any one in the well-packed church 
fail to receive the. impression that a beautiful 
bride always makes. 

“Our city has lost its belle, and the young 
men will have dull times now,” said one. 
“ Mrs. Trevalle will have a chance at last to 
push her plain-looking daughters forward,” 
said another. They won't look quite so 
homely as they have when Alice Cluff is fairly 
gone.” 

And another said—and she was a lady who 
prided herself upon being able to read charac- 
ter—“ There is nothing plain or coarse about 
Miss Alice—now Mrs. Dafferty; she is the 
very soul of refinement and elegance, and well 
she may be, for not even the shadow of poverty 
has ever passed over her. She knows nothing 
whatever of the coarse associations of the 
poor.” 

Probably no one appreciated the “ refine- 
ment and elegance” of Alice more than did 
Mr. Dafferty, and he left the church a proud 
as well as a happy man. 

The home he had prepared for her was a 
home of Juxury. Everything was in harmony 
with the “refinement and elegance” of the 
bride, and “the shadow of poverty” scemed 
farther removed than ever. Their married 
life, so pleasantly begun, moved pleasantly on. 
The years, one after another, came and went, 
but brought nothing and left nothing but pros- 
perity. 


Ten years had gone, and Alice Dafferty was 
neither a widow nor the wife of a poor man, 
but the petted wife of rich Judge Dafferty, for 
everything he had touched had turned to 
gold. She was ten years oldcr than she was 
the night she passed out of the church, the 
admiration of all beholders ; but she was only 
slightly changed, for the troubles and struggles 
that scar and mar so many she had known 
nothing of, as she had lived in all the ease and 
comfort that money brings. “What do you 
know of the world, Alice?“ said her husband, 
one wild night of winter, as she sat in her vel- 
vet chair by the register, with her velvet- 
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slippered feet held out to receive the hot air. 
„What do I know of the world ?” answered 
Mrs. Dafferty. “ Well, I know it’s not so bad 
a world as some would like to make it. Come, 
if you'll look like yourself, and not like grave 
Judge Dafferty, Pll sing you that song: 

t This world is not so bad a world 

As some would like to make it; 


But whether good, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it.“ 


“ You can ‘take it’ in only one way,” replied 
Judge Dafferty, for your knowledge of the 
world is confined to ita good and pleasant 
things.” 

“Of course, my grave judge, I can’t have 
the experience of poor people, for I have 
never been poor, and I can assure you that I 
have not the slightest desire to be. It agrees 
with my temperament and tastes to be rich 
and have such a home as this. Really, I think 
I was never born for poverty. I am not 
adapted to it.” 

„And who do you think is adapted to P” 
replicd Mr. Dafferty. “Judging from the 
struggles of people with poverty, I should say 
there are none in the world who perceive its 
adaptation to themselves.” 

“ Well, do tell me what has stirred you up, 
my solemn judge. What have you been por- 
ing over in that newspaper?“ 

“Tve been poring over an article on ‘The 
Woman Question,’ as it is called.” 

“+The Woman Question? Well, I suppose 
it says that women are angels, and that man- 
kind ought forever to concede to them that 
great fact.” 

“No; it says that hundreds and thousands 
of women are dying of half-paid labor, and 
that ladies—ladies who know nothing of toil— 
are not in sympathy with them. It says, too, 
that the labor of women, whether it be the 
labor of the hands or the head, will never 
bring a just price until justice gives every 
woman her rights.” 

„Well now, Judge Dafferty, if you haven't 
got hold of that newspaper—religious news- 
paper they call it—that publishes so many 
articles on women's rights! That crazy old 
progress man, that fanatic and reformer, has 
lent it to you, and the first thing I know you'll 
be as wild on the great question as he is. 
Really, I for one am tired of it. A body can 
hardly find a literary article in any newspaper 
or magazine in these days. Everything is 
about women! women! women! I wonder 
where the great question of ‘ Women’s Rights’ 
started!“ 

„In women’s wrongs, of course. No one 
can look deeply and candidly into this great 
question and not see that it has its source in 
wrongs.” 

“Im not at all sure of that. I'm inclined 
to think it has its source in ambition,” replied 
Mrs. Dafferty, dropping her embroidery and 
throwing herself back in her velvet chair. 
“The women of these days—the women, I 
mean, not the ladies—are very ambitious to 
take the places of men, and I have no sym- 
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pathy with them. My whole nature revolts 
at the idea of calling them ladies, for they 
have never risen above the low level of women, 
and they arc not content with the place as- 
signed them in the world.” 

“ Ah, Lady Alice Dafferty,” said the judge, 
with a smile, “ you may well be content with 
the place assigned you in the world, for it is 
a very easy placc—a place where no storms 
and tempests come, and where you sit and 
breathe summer air in winter as well as in 
summer. The seasons and the years come 
and go, but bring you no discomforts, no hard- 
ships.” 

“ Now, don’t preach to me as if you were 
an ordained clergyman, please don’t.” 

“T want to bring you into sympathy with 
women—with toiling, suffering women—and 
I must talk. Women do not seek power for 
its own sake, or because they want the places 
of men. Nearly all who advocate Women's 
Rights’ have been led, through suffering, to 
do it, and thcir own troubles have opencd 
their hearts to the troubles of others, of those 
who, like themselves, need relief. A great 
many of them, Alice, have no rich husband 
for a prop, and some have no husbands at 
all, but are widows, with five or six children 
to support; and they know that the advance- 
ment of women to a higher place than they 
have ever yet occupied will give them new 
ways and means of support, and make every- 
thing they do more profitable.” 


“ Ah, well,” said Mrs. Dafferty, tapping her 
pretty feet on the register, “women and 
negroes will be discussed in what you call the 
‘high-toned’ newspapers until the end of the 
world, I suppose.” 

“It is to be hoped that all wrongs will be 
righted long before that,” replied Judge Daf- 
ferty. 

“Come, now, be amiable enough to drop 
that paper, and let’s have a literary article 
from one of those magazines lying on the 
table.” 

“There is no such teacher as experience, 
you know, Alice,” continued Judge Dafferty ; 
“and if you had been compelled to toil and 
struggle, you would be in sympathy with 
women, with these very women whom you 
regard as ambitious to be in the places of 
men, and whom you denounce as no ladies. 
Tes, Lady Dafferty, you would feel the suffer- 
ings of women, if you had only suffered your- 
self. And you would appreciate the disadvan- 
tages under which they labor, if there had ever 
been in your life anything that could be called 
a disadvantage.” 

Mrs. Dafferty winced a little, and moved 
uneasily in her velvet chair, but replied, as if 
not yet convinced of women’s wrongs, “ What 
you say may possibly be true, but you know 
there is a very great difference between women 
and ladies.” 

“ Yes, I know it, and I know, too, that ladies 
often fail to be womanly. Now, I want my- 
wife to be a true woman as well as a true 
lady, and I want her to be in womanly sym- 
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pathy with all women who are tasked and 
tried, and who sigh and cry for the just reward 
of labor. Lou may depend upon it, Alice, 
that ‘Women’s Rights,’ about which there is 
so much noise in the world, and women’s 
wrongs are closely connected.” 

Judge Dafferty said no more, but, while 
Lady Dafferty sat thinking, took up his 
dropped newspaper, and was soon lost in the 
study of “ The Woman Question.” 

Yes, the women question. And what man, 
or what woman, living in the light of the 
nineteenth century, shall darc call the woman 
question an inferior question ? 

What lady shall sit at ease in her palace, 
and, handling her rich embroidery with jew- 
eled fingers, laugh at the toils of women and 
sneer at “The Woman Question ?” 


— od- 
“NO OCARDS.” 


BY RHO. SIGMA. 


On taking up a morning paper, the first 
thing I do—and does not every woman 
the same? — is to glance down the col- 
umn of “ Marriages” and “ Deaths,” to see 
if any whom I know have passed through 
either of these most momentous epochs in 
human life. Occasionally I meet with a famil- 
iar name. It may be that of an old school- 
mate or early friend; and many a pleasant 
recollection prompts the tear of regret for the 
departed, or the hope of happiness for the 
wedded. 

Sometimes I find recorded here the death 
of one whom I but lately saw in the enjoy- 
ment of health, and surrounded by everything 
that serves to make life desirable; or the mar- 
riage of some young couple concerning whose 
courtship Mrs. Croaker declared a thousand 
times “ that it never would come to anything.” 
But, whether these things be so or not, the 
perusal of this column always furnishes food 
for reflection. Under the head of “ Deaths” 
we frequently find “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
which make ridiculous the sublimity of grief; 
and occasionally, though far too seldom, we 
sec appended to marriage notices the words, 
“ No Cards.” 

In these days, when the reign of Fashion 
is almost supreme, it costs somewhat of a 
struggle for the gencrality of young people to 
act in defiance of her laws, especially when 
those laws are delightfully in accord with 
their own wishes. Excepting that of being 
born, and that of dying, marriage is the most 
important event in life, and this fact is usually 
felt by those who are about to take upon them- 
selves its vows and responsibilities. It is a 
popular institution, and the majority of young 
people desire to make their wedding as pop- 
ular an occasion as all the appliances of 
Fashion can render it. But the majority of 
young people do not belong to the “ highest 
circles,’ where alone the capricious quecn 
holds undisputed sway. Let us leave her 
laws for those who are bound to obey them, 
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while we consider whether you, young clerk 
or book-keeper, and you, young lady, who in- 
tend to marry a book-keeper or clerk, had not 
better append to your marriage notice the dis- 
syllabic conclusion, “ No Cards.” 

Setting aside the bare cost of the cards, 
which will be anywhere between fifty and 
three hundred dollars, accordjng to style 
and quantity, look at the expense involved in 
a brilliant wedding and the conscquent recep- 
tion. Of course the time and labor spent in 
preparation are not taken inta account, nor 
do I ask you to consider the sum total for the 
bridal tour, which, whether long or short, will 
be considerable. At the lowest figure, the 
cost is from three to five hundred dollars more 
than it would have beon had the parties been 
contented with a plain ceremonial and “ No 
Cards.” To be sure, five hundred dollars isn’t 
much when you can count your tens of thou- 
sands. But to a young couple just setting out 
in life it is a very considerable sum. Five 
years hence they can realize it better than 
now. At the end of that time many a young 
wife is broken down with care and toil, much 
of which might have been spared her had she 
been willing to forego a stylish wedding. 

“ But,” objects some calculating young lady, 
“the presents one gets more than cover the 
cost.” 

Well, admitting that they do, that is just 
what J don’t like. I never begged in my life. 
No kind of honest contrivance, no manner of 
fashionable subterfuge, no sort of pretext how- 
ever plausible, can make it respectable. 


Should queen Fashion decree that I stand 
at the street corner with my hand outstretched 
and a placard on my breast, or that I send out 
cards, saying that at such a time I would be 
at home to receive anything that people had a 
mind to give me, I would be equally as obsti- 
nate in the latter case as in the former. Look 
at it which way you will, it is neither more 


‘nor less than begging. Certainly, if one fan- 


cics it, the most pleasant way is to do it ele- 
gantly and politely. But fashionable beggary 
doesn’t pay as well as genuine mendicancy. 
If you want to make it profitable, you had 
better procure a tattered gown and basket; 
and if you can hire a small baby at a reason- 
able price per day, you will succeed hand- 
somely, no doubt. 

But, seriously, the gifts seldom cover the 
expense. The actual and immediate cost may 
be returned threefold, but in the long run you 
are the loser. Suppose your wedding cost you 
five hundred dollars, and your gifts amount to 
as many thousands, how much will it cost you 
to live in a style corresponding with them ? 
Book-keep-ing-ly and clerk-ing-ly speaking, 
when will you be able to do it? Five hun- 
dred dollars would help you materially on 
rent-day. Will wedding presents do this? 
A clerk on a salary of twelve hundred was 
married recently, and had ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of presents. I wonder what he 
did with them? The presentation of gifts at 
a wedding is one of the most beautiful of all 
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social customs. But let them be the voluntary 
offerings of friends and relatives who have a 
tender interest in the young couple, and wish 
to be remembered by them. Then, even the 
most insignificant articles will be fraught with 
sweet associations, and, to say nothing of the 
money saved, the recipients will be the better 
able to enjoy the gifts for not having begged 
them. 


In conclusion, I have only to say that when 
you see a marriage notice with the addition of 
„No Cards,” you may safely conclude that the 
partics are people of taste and culture, and in 
all probability, of wealth. For, I am sorry to 
say, it is only the rich who think that they can 
afford to wear patched boots, and only the 
wealthy who dare to be married with “ No 
CARDS.” 

—— o> eo 


NATIONAL TYPES OF FEMALE 
BEAUTY. 


In analyzing briefly the types of female 
beauty represented in our engraving, we must 
begin somewhere, and to avoid the appearance 
of partiality we proceed, as we used to, with a 
spelling lesson, beginning at the left-hand row 
and going downward, and next taking the 
second column in the same manner, and so on 
throughout the group. We may follow this 
with types of other nations at a future time. 

First in the group we havea Turkish beauty, 
a dark, plump, inexpressive though voluptuous 
face, without much forehead and without much 
apparent vivacity. In the next we have a 
brisk, intelligent, well-formed French face, 
with pointed features and a dashing style of 
dress, somewhat unique and independent, 
showing that she belongs to that polite and 
facile nation which, while it gives fashions to 
some of the most influential nations in the 
world, has no fixed fashion of its own, each 
lady dressing according to her own figure, 
complexion, and taste, and always being taste- 
ful; vivacity, emotion, and spirit are her lead- 
ing traits. In the next, we have the Russian, 
from that growing giant nation of the North. 
What staid substantial features! what a neck! 
what a broad chin! how sedate and earnest 
the expression! what an ample bust! evidence 
of no effeminacy, but of healthfulness, vigor, 
and endurance. There is stamina, if not so 
much delicacy here. 

Going to the top of the next column we find 
the Grecian, with her jaunty hat, classic features, 
tasteful habit, and symmetry of form, more 
artistic than utilitarian. Perhaps she would 
nearly realize the adage, “ A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever;“ but in the Russian we see 
strength, steadfastness, endurance, power, and 
less of the artistic and ornamental. In the 
next face we have the Swiss girl, with her 
masculine hat and short curly hair; the fea- 
tures indicating health, cheerfulness, physical 
exuberance, with not much culture. Liberty 
and self-helpfulness rather than sentiment are 
seen to be the characteristics. Next comes 
the Swede, with a well-formed head, strong 
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moral sentiments, a full, eloquent eye, and a 
really womanly face. Jenny Lind has taught 
us to respect whatever is truly Swedish, and 
without any knowledge to the contrary to 
think well of it. Next comes the Chinese, 
with its contracted forehead and opaque fea- 
tures. There is not much expression of the 
spiritual in her. Restricted in her education 


and sphere, she must content herself with 


dress decoration, and a diffident, submissive, 
subordinate life. 

Next, at the top, we have the elegant Aus- 
trian. Here is a stately beauty—we are re- 
minded of Marie Antoinette—classical in every 
feature, straight and dignified in person, with 
beautifully chiseled features, tresses abundant, 
exquisite taste in dress, which, though elabo- 
rate, is very appropriate. The Austrian woman 
is loving and lovable, and doubtless merits all 
the gallantry of her countrymen. The next is 
a Polish beauty with a square hat and a tassel. 
She has a good figure, a marked face, and a 
strong character; but we fancy there is a sad- 
ness in the expression, and we can not think 
of Poland without a feeling of sympathy. In 
looking at this sad countenance, it is perhaps 
made more so by looking through sad glasses. 
In that head, how much of ambition and 
bravery, how much of affection and patriotism, 
how much of intensity and power! and there, 
too, is a faultless figure, full, straight, dignified, 
suggestive of her noble derivation. We next 
have the Holland beauty, leaning on her hand. 
She has a quiet, motherly, loving look; the 
calmest, the most contented face in the group; 
and exhibiting a most domestic, good-tempered, 
and affectionate person. 


The Japanese beauty doubtless looks beauti- 
ful to her countrymen, but those oblique 
almond eyes, that narrow forehead, and that 
general expression of weakness is not particu- 
larly fascinating to us. Still, there is benevo- 
lence if not bravery or beauty there. We will 
look further. 

This English face, though beautiful, has less 
strength of expression than is requisite to illus- 
trate English feminine character. It fails to 
do justice to the subject. An English—Anglo- 
Saxon—beauty has a soft silky skin, a florid 
complexion, fine auburn hair, blue or gray 
eyes, an ample chin, an aquiline nose, full roll- 
ing lips, sound, regular, and handsome teeth, 
and is one of the best of wives and mothers. 
The artist was unfortunate in the selection of 
his model to illustrate the typical English 
beauty. There is a class of ladies in England 
which that face might represent, but there is 
not enough of breadth and strength to repre- 
sent the true English woman. There has 
been in this representative so much refining 
as to abolish the elements of strength, leaving 
only effeminate dignity. 

The last in the group is the German beauty. 
She is plump, strong, broad, and substantial. 
Health, constitutional vigor, endurance, and 
power arc seen here, rather than artistic grace 
or aristocratic refinement. A motherly affec- 
tion is evinced in the full back-head, and is 
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also shown in the mouth, the luscious loving 
lips, and in the eyes. We see in this face, 
not much of aspiration, not a restless, dis- 
contented nature, but one who would love her 
husband, her children, her home, her friends, 
her pets, her duties, cares, and responsibilities, 
and be satisfied when she had fully met the 
claims of all these. 

In some of these beautics we perceive wit, 
love of dash and display; in- others, earnestness, 
sincerity, and a sense of duty; but in the 
German, in the Hollander, the English, and in 
the Russian we find those domestic qualities 
which give strength to a nation, and those 
constitutional developments which give power 
to a people. In the Grecian, and in the French 
and Austrian we find grace, elegance, bril- 
liancy, sprightliness, dash, and wit; in the 
Swede, sincerity and tenderness; and in the 
Polander, power, patience, perseverance, pa- 
triotism, and a shade of melancholy. In the 
Asiatics, there is not much of the vital or the 
voluptuous, and much less of the mental and 
the spiritual. Take off the bands of barbarism 
and supply them with the light of a higher 
spiritual life, and they will take on expressions 
in accordance with the superior culture, true 
philosophy, and religion thus afforded. 

In conclusion, we may state that the way to 
be BEAUTIFUL is to be HEALTHFUL, VIRTUOTS, 
and @oop. To be selfish, vicious, dissipated, 
and bad, is to be ugly and repulsive. Vain, 
fashionable flirts always come to a bad end; 
while the temperate, the gentle, the kind, 
the meck, just, devotional, trusting, and self- 
sacrificing, no matter how plain in feature, are 
always reliable, lovable, good, gracious, and 
godly. 

— — — 


Tre AMERICAN FAck.— Dr. Bellows writes 


| thé Liberal Christian, from Florence, as follows: 


„Mr. Powers, the sculptor, says the American 
face is distinguished from the English by the 
little distance between the brows and the eyes, 
the openness of the nostrils, and the thinness 
of the visage. It is still more marked, I think, 
by a mongrel quality, in which all nationalities 
contribute their portion. The greatest hope of 
America is its mixed breed of humanity, and 
what now makes the irregularity of the Amer- 
ican face is predestined to make the versatility 
and universality of the American character. 
Already, spite of a continental seclusion, Amer- 
ica is the most cosmopolitan country on the 
globe. Provincial or local as manners or hab- 
its may be, ideas and sympathies in America 
are world-wide. And there is nowhere a city 
in which so many people have the complete 


` world under their eyes and in their hearts and 


served up in the morning press with their 
breakfast, as New York!” 
— — — 

Wuar WE ALL SEERK.— There are those that 
say happiness is nothing; that one should not 
care or look for it. When you hear such a sen- 
timent expressed, know that the speaker is say- 
ing what in his inmost soul he disbelieves. 
While nobody believes that happiness is the 
only object to be sought in life, there is not 
that human being who, while he lives, say what 
he may, is not seeking it either openly or unac- 
knowledged to himself. 
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“Ir I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell bim his fate. If be resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
meitber to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fal! upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he telle 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. Bot if he regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then bo may go on fearless, and this fe the course J take 
myself. - Fos, 
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A NEW VOLUME. 


Wrra this number we enter upon the 
ForrTY-E1GuTH VOLUME of the PuRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

To disseminate a knowledge of science 
and philosophy, as revealed by the study 
of Man, physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, is one of our leading objects. 
There are journals devoted to particular 
interests, such as Agriculture, Commerce, 
Finance, Mechanism, Art, Literature, 
Music, Politics, Medicine, Law, Religion, 
etc. ; but this magazine occupies a field 
quite exclusively its own. While we 
take a lively interest in all reformatory, 
educational, and comprehensive measures 
for the advancement of society, we seek 
more especially to unfold the nature of 
man on scientific principles, enabling 
each to see himself as he is; to know his 
faults, and how to correct them; his vir- 
tues, and how to make the most of them. 

It is believed that by a knowledge of 
the laws of our being, human life may be 
prolonged and rendered vastly more use- 
ful than at present. What other journal 
now published more effectually teaches 
these laws and conditions? Physicians 
have to do with patching up diseased 
bodies, rather than with teaching the 
people how to retain health or to avoid 
disease; the clergy look after our morals 
and point out the paths of virtue and the 
ways of vice; lawyers stir up or settle 
our disputes for a consideration ; bank- 
ers discount notes and take care of our 
cash; merchants, manufacturers, and the 
rest practice their special vocations; 
but it is ours to expound the natural 
laws, and teach man how to live and 
turn all his talents to the best account. 

The time was when even this JOURNAL 
was feebly edited and as feebly support- 
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ed. It was almost a charity patient., 


Started as an experiment some years af- 
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ter the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
which has been long since discontinued, 
by dint of much pushing, a good deal of 
begging, and with the aid of untiring 
and zealous friends of Phrenology, not- 
withstanding its glaring faults, it has 
outlived all its kindred, and is now firmly 
established. 

The cause of failure on the part of 
other similar journals and that which 
sunk this so low in the estimation of many 
good men, was the cold, fatalistic tend- 
encies of some of its promoters or advo- 
cates. Coupled with these repulsive doc- 
trines was the taking on of every crazy 
crotchet suggested by addled brains and 
long-haired egotists. These small-mind- 
ed noisy creatures were echoed by a still 
more miserable constituency, made up of 
blatant skeptics and pretenders. Some 
of these eccentrics went so far as to claim 
“ original discovery,” and sought to throw 
the founders, Gall and Spurzheim, over- 
board; but they were short-sighted, and 
their claims short-lived. A bad odor, 
however, was emitted by these creatures 
which tended to bring the subject into 
contempt—many sincere persons failing 
to discriminate between the counterfeit 
pretender and the genuine original. 
Besides, these egotistical popinjays mixed 
up with Phrenology all the current vaga- 
ries, “isms,” and foolish speculations of 
the numerous vampires afloat in the 
world, for which our noble science was 
in no respect responsible. One class 
claimed that even the criminal must 
needs follow his bent, and commit such 
acts as his “bumps” inclined him to do; 
a doctrine not only subversive of all civil 
law, but entirely contrary to the true 
philosophy of Phrenology and Theology. 
Is it surprising that good men turned 
away in disgust from such teachings ? 
Phrenology has also been unfortunate in 
other respects. It has not until within a 
few years commanded the highest cul- 
tured literary talent, and many of its 
best facts have been put forth in a rough, 
crude, uncouth style, so as to repel per- 
sons of taste, refinement, and culture. 
Some of the writers were actuated by no 
higher sense than that which appeals to 
the rabble and excites laughter in the 
buffoon. This class, fortunately for 
science, good taste, and good morals, are 
rapidly disappearing. They will shortly 
subside and be forgotten. Thus one ab- 
surdity after another will be weeded out, 
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and the valuable plant left in possession 
of the clear, rich ground. 

Phrenology is now assuming a respect- 
able position, and attracting that atten- 
tion to which its merits entitle it. Good 
men now study it, practice it, apply it, 
commend it, promulgate it. Editors 
everywhere speak kindly of it, though 
they condemn its parasites. Physicians 
are observing how potent is the influence 
of the mind on the body, even to kill, or 
to cure! The clergy interpret truth on a 
broader and more comprehensive plat- 
form than hitherto. Emperors, kings, 
and rulers, the world over, are conceding 
the inalienable rights of man. Prisoners, 
lunatics, imbeciles, and idiots are man- 
aged, treated, and trained in accordance . 
with their crimes, conditions, tempera- 
ments, and capacities. This is done with 
a view to their improvement as well as for 
their restraint. How much of this educa- 
tional, prison, asylum, governmental and 
religious progress is due to PHRENOLOGY 
we can not pretend to say; but we do 
most sincerely believe that the world is 
greatly indebted to it for the light which 
it has thrown on all questions concern- 
ing MAN and his relations to life, to 
death, and to the future. 

We can promise no more at present 
than to go on eliminating errors, and 
elaborating those truths and principles 
which legitimately grow out of this sys- 
tem of mental philosophy. Being favor- 
ed with the same generous spirit on the 
part of readers which has hitherto been 
accorded us, we shall constantly aim to 
make the Journat still more worthy 
the encouragement and support of its 
patrons. 

— — 


THE DAY. 


Waar New Year’s day is to New 
Yorkers, what Thanksgiving day is to 
New Englanders, what St. Patrick’s day 
is to Irishmen, and what Christmas is to 
children and Christians, the Fourrs or 
JuLy, our National Independence day, 
is to every patriotic American. To lov- 
ers of political and religious freedom 
throughout the world, this day has a 
deeper significance than is realized by 
noisy boys, or even by young orators 
who delight to hear the echo of their 
own voices. 

It means religious LrserrTY for all men 
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and women to worship God according 
to their own consciences. It means 
freedom from slavery, political liberty, 
the equal rights of all before the law. It 
means self-government, in contra-distinc- 
tion from being governed by hereditary 
rulers—kings, queens, emperors, or des- 
pots. It means the inalienable right of 
every one to make the most of himself—to 
do the best he can, without the interfer- 
ence of any arbitrary power. It means 
material and spiritual progress, growth 
in grace, and in the means wherewith to 
supply the wants of body and mind. 

Real Liberty means freedom from bad 
habits ; especially liquor drinking, tobac- 
co smoking and chewing, and the like. 
What species of slavery or bondage can 
be worse than these? The sort of Lib- 
erty we celebrate is freedom from vice, 
crime, and from bad habits, as well as 
from monarchical and despotic govern- 
ment. We celebrate the Fourth of July 
not only as the birth of a new-born Na- 
tion, but as embodying principles which 
must, in the nature of things, in time 
completely revolutionize all the kingdoms 
and nations of the earth. 

Then let all Americans sing with glad- 
ness that ever-glorious song— 

“ Hail, Columbia, happy land.” 
—— — 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
TION. 


Tas body met in Chicago on the 20th day 
of May, and on the 21st adopted a platform of 
principles, and unanimously nominated Gen. 
Unysses S. Grant for the office of President of 
the United States, from the 4th of March next. 

Hon. SCHUYLER CorrAx was then nominated 
for the office of Vice-President by a very de- 
cided majority. Messrs Wade, Fenton, Wilson, 
Curtin, Hamlin, and Speed also received a very 
complimentary vote. 

Mr. Colfax is one of our most popular par- 
liamentary officers, and as such his Speaker- 
ship of the House of Representatives for sev- 
eral sessions of Congress has made him more 
widely known, perhaps, than almost any other 
civilian of his age. He was born in the city of 
New York, March 23d, 1823. Gen. Grant was 
born April 7th, 1822, at Point Pleasant, Cler- 
mont Co., Ohio. The candidates, one being 46 
and the other 45 years of age, are, we think, 
the youngest men who have ever been nomin- 
ated for these high offices. 

The Democratic Convention, to nominate 
candidates, will assemble on the 4th of July, 
after which we propose to publish the like- 
nesses of all the candidates and the platform of 


N principles on which they respectively go before 
i the American people asking their suffrages. 
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We have only to express the hope, that every 
voter from the “ Dominion” to the line of Mex- 
ico will inform himself as to what is his duty 
at the next Presidential election, and vote as a 
patriot and as a Christian. God speed the 
right! 


— +o 


VOTERS IN AMERICA. 


Vorr.—Expression of wish, preference, or choice as 
to measures proposed; electing officers; the passing of 
laws by ono having an interest in the subject or ques- 
tion. A vote may be by the voice, by uplifted hand, or 
by ballot.— Webster. 

ImMPARTIAL—if not universal—suffrage must 
be the rule of a republic, and it should be uni- 
form in all the States. In the following we 
observe differences which are not impartial,” 
and we propose that the subject be submitted 
to the people of the nation, and a uniform im- 
partial plan be adopted. At present each State 
now represented regulates the matter of voting 
as follows: 

Marne—Every male citizen. 

New Hampsorre—Every male inhabitant. 

VERMONT—LEvery man. 

MassacHUsETTS—Every male citizen. 

RaHoveE IsLAxop—Every male citizen. 

CONNECTICUT, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, MISSOURI, 
Iowa, NEw JERSEY, Omo, CALIFORNIA, ORE- 
Gon, NEvapa, Wrst VRO, AND COLO- 
RADO—Every white male citizen. 

New Yorx—Every male citizen, but colored 
men required to own $250 taxable property, 

PENNSYLVANIA—Every white free man. 

Wisconsrin—Every male person. 

Minnesota—Every male person. 

Kansas—Every white male adult. 

DELAWARE—Every free white male citizen. 

ManryLanp—Every free white male citizen. 

TENNESSEE—Every free white man formerly, 
but now negroes also vote. 

In those States which were engaged in re- 
bellion, and which are governed by the recon- 
struction laws, negroes are allowed to vote and 
hold office. 

Personally, we would require the voter to 
be able to read and write, and to prove a good 
moral character. Neither aliens, criminals, 
drunkards, lunatics, imbeciles, or fools should 
ever vote. As to negroes, Indians, and Asiat- 
ics, we would require not less, in the way of 
qualification, than is required of native whites. 
But let us have impartial—though properly 
qualified—suffrage throughout the Union. 

— be oe———— 


DAILY LECTURES ON MAN. 


WE have now arranged to give daily lectures 
in New York on Phrenology, Physiology, and 
the training of the mind and the body for 
health, usefulness, and success. We have 
fitted up a handsome lecture-room at 889 
Broadway, on the second floor of the building 
in which is located our collection of skulls, 
casts, busts, paintings, etc., where the lectures 
will be delivered. 

These lectures will be plain and practical, 
intended to teach men how to“ read charac- 
ter;” to show mothers how to train and man- 


age children; to advise young men how to 
select the right pursuits; to inform employers 
how to select servants, apprentices, clerks, and 
confidential agents; in a word, to “PUT THE 
RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 

We are satisfied that the experience of a 
third of a century ought to make the sugges- 
tions in our lectures valuable to all but the 
useless class of society, and we do not see 
how even this class could listen to the analysis 
of the human mind, its powers and capabili- 
ties, the privileges and duties of life, without 
becoming incited to do something, and to be 
something worthy of humanity. 

These lectures will be given for the present 
every day, Sundays excepted, between 8 and 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. They will continue 
an hour, and the admission will be free. Should 
this proposition meet the favor of our citizens 
and strangers visiting the city, so that we shall 
have an audience each day, it will give us 
pleasure to minister to their instruction and 
profit. And it remains for the people to decide 
whether these lectures shall become a perma- 
nent institution. 

These popular lectures will not supersede or 
interfere with our semi-annual professional 
classes for teaching thoroughly those who wish 
to practice Phrenology as a profession and an 
art. 

As we have elsewhere announced, a class for 
ladies will be commenced on the first Monday 
in September, and the class for gentlemen on 
the first Monday in January next. 

The popular daily lectures are intended for 
non-professional people, who need and desire 
information suited to daily life, self-improve- 
ment, domestic culture, choice of occupation, 
etc.; and we have no doubt that time will 
prove the utility of this method of public in- 
struction. 

— > oe 


SCIENCE vs. RELIGION. 


AR science and religion inimical? If not, 
why is it that many very religious persons op- 
pose the study of geology, phrenology, and 
other sciences? 

Such questions imply a want of knowledge. 
Truth is a unit, and there can be no conflict 
between religious truth and scientific truth. 
The fact that religious bigots oppose the real 
or assumed claims of science proves nothing 
but the ignorance of one or both of the dispu- 
tants. The salvation of our souls is not de- 
pendent on the age of the world, its geological 
formation, nor on the dogmas of finite man. 
Our faculties were all given to us for use—af- 
fections, ambitions, sympathies, love of art, 
music, devotion, self-defense, and reason to en- 
lighten and guide all our feelings and emotions, 
He who ignores the study of science or the 
proper exercise of reason in educational spheres 
might as well ignore any other class of our du- 
ties or the exercise of our God-given powers. 
Any religionist who attempts to enslave the 
minds of men by denying their personal free- 
dom and accountability to God, or the free use 
of their intellects, is an enemy to his race. 
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The days of priestly infallibility and of per- 
secution on account of religious opinion are 
past, especially in this country. The race has 
outgrown that narrow pretension; man has 
discovered that it is right for him to exercise 
his faculties to the fullest possible extent, 
to learn all that it is possible for him to 
know, and that what God wisely determined 
he should not know, he never will or can 
know. But it is no part of the duty of 
finite man to set the limits. God created us 
with a spirit to investigate and learn all we can 
of his works. Earth, air, water, and the living 
creatures and plants thereof, all offer themselves 
for man’s examination and study. Nor is there 
any danger of our finding out any of His hid- 
den secrets. We are finite. He is infinite. 
Ignorance is the parent of superstition and 
slavery. Education is the parent of liberty 
and the bulwark of freedom. Ignorance and 
monarchy go together. Education and self- 
government go together. The hope, the only 
hope, of our democratic republic is in our free 
common schools and in religious freedom. 
Science and religion, when rightly interpreted, 
will not clash, but will harmonize, support, 
and aid each other. Let us therefore learn all 
we can of the sciences, and get all the genuine 
religion we can, that we may develop into the 
perfect being our Creator intended us to be- 
come. 
——ů 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
OBITUARY. 
—0— 

Henry, Lord. BRovuaHaM, the eminent ex- 
Chancellor of England, who as a legislator, 
reformer, and author had attained a high posi- 
tion forty years ago, died on the 9th of May 
last, at his country residence near Cannes, 
France. He was born in Edinburgh, Septem- 
ber 19th, 1778, and had therefore nearly com- 
pleted his ninetieth year. 

His unusual longevity was due to the natural 
vigor and endurance of his constitution. His 
portrait, small as it is, shows a powerfully 
marked motive temperament. He was, as it 
were, constituted of finely tempered steel, which 
possessed both the qualities of elasticity and 
toughness. He was active, lithe, sprightly, 
but at the same time intense, tenacious, untir- 
ing, and persistent. His industry as a scholar, 
a lawyer, a statesman, is unparalleled. The 
fibers of his brain seemed capable of sustain- 
ing any labor, any strain, which his disposition 
or intellectual pursuits could impose on them. 
He would sometimes work day and night with 
scarcely an interval of repose, and when he 
had attained the object of his labor, he appeared 
as fresh and vigorous as at the commencement 
of his undertaking. In fact, even in advanced 
life he was ever active. There is nothing 
striking in his countenance as regards peculiar 
genius in a department philosophical or artistic. 
Ilis temperament and practical organization, 
his keen observing powers and superior ana- 
lytical talent, and his untiring activity formed 

\ the basis of his great executive abilities. 
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A 
PORTRAIT OF LORD BROUGHAM. 


Benevolence is conspicuous in his top-head, 
and inspired those reformatory and philan- 
thropic measures which honor his memory. 
During his student carcer at the University of 
Edinburgh he exhibited marked scientific qual- 
ities, especially in the department of mathe- 
matics. Having chosen law as his profession, 
we find him as early as 1807 retained as counsel 
in suits of the highest importance. 

In 1808 he settled in London, where the 
eloquence and ability displayed in an import- 
ant commercial lawsuit attracted the attention 
of leading politicians, who succeeded in elect- 
ing him a member of the House of Commons, 
There he soon took a strong position by reason 
of his aggressive zeal, oratorical vehemence, 
and pungent sarcasm. One of his first steps 
was to introduce measures for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. In their labors for this end 
Wilberforce and Clarkson had no more strenu- 
ous supporter than the fiery young Whig from 
Scotland. His efforts were not wanting in 
behalf of other liberal and progressive meas- 
ures. The cause of Catholic emancipation, of 
reform in the government of India, and of the 
abolition of flogging in the army, received his 
powerful advocacy. Lord Brougham inter- 
ested himself in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and was mainly instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of the “model schools” for the 
instruction of the poorer classes. The event 
of his life which conduced most to his popu- 
larity in England was his famous defense of 
Queen Caroline, on her trial before the House 
of Lords in 1820 and 1821. His eloquence 
on this occasion has seldom been equaled. 
On the formation of Earl Grey's ministry in 
1880 he was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
England. In this honorable sphere he con- 
tinued four years, commanding general admi- 
ration for his singular energy and promptitude 
in transacting the business of his onerous office. 
In 1839 he retired from public life to his villa 
in the south of France, and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in the peaceful pursuit of 
literature. Among his most important pub- 
lished works, in addition to the collection of 
his speeches, are a View of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principia,” an annotated edition of Paley’s 
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“ Natural Theology,” and “ Sketches of States- 
men” and of “Men of Letters and Science” 
in the time of George III. Several editions of 
his “ Political Philosophy” have been pub- 
lished, besides numerous minor works that are 
less known.. See NEw PHYSIOGNOMY. 


ee 
POPULAR LECTURES IN NEW YORE 
AND VICINITY. 


Ix addition to our professional lectures to students, we 
have given, during the past winter and spring, many 
popular lectures on Phrenology, as applied to temperance, 
education, etc., in various parts of New York, Brooklyn, 
Williamsburg, Harlem, and other places contiguous. 

In Brooklyn there was a course given at the Park 
Theater, when the house was filled from pit to dome. 
Mr. Greeley and other eminent advocates of temperance 
were among the speakers. As we aim to bring Phrenology 
and Physiology to bear upon every question. the lecture we 
were invited to give was chiefly based on those subjects, 
Dr. Bennett, the now venerable reformer, informed as that 
a gentleman came to him after one of the lectaree, desiring 
to sign the pledge. and thongh he then had the title of 
M.D. and LL.D. to his name, he heard an argument based 
on physiology which convinced him that it wae his duty 
to pledge himself to use no more alcoholic spirits. He bad 
before heard many temperance arguments, but when from 
a phrenological stand-point the subject was presented, he 
became convinced that it was his duty to lay aside the 
occasional glass and give his name and his influence to 
the temperance cause. 

Early in April we gave a brief course of lectures in the 
National Hall in Harlem; our chief attempt there was to 
show parents the proper method of training the dis- 
positions, guiding the passions, and cultivating the intel- 
lectual and moral powers of their children. Besides 
giving us a cordial reception and attentive hearing, many 
mothers brought their stubborn daughters and wayward 
gons to have us describe their charactere and give them 
special instructions how to gnide and regulate them. 
We have no doubt that the good effects of this brief course 
of lectures will be felt and long remembered in Harlem. 
We also gave a course of seven lectures in Union Hall, 
Brooklyn, E. D. The subjects of this course were— 

First—How to read character scientifically, including 
the principles and proofs of Phrenology and the Tem- 
peraments. 

Second How to rise in the world, or Phrenology applied 
to the choice of pursuits. 

Third—Physiognomy; the signs of character as indi- 
cated by form, feature, gesture, walk, laughter, eyes, nose, 
mouth, chin, neck, etc. 

Fourth—The moral sentiments; and how to awaken, 
guide, and cultivate them, especially in the young. 

Fifth—fiow to train up a child; the passions, how to 
understand and guide them; high-tempered boys, timid 
children, and how to treat them. 

Sixth—Vanity, pride, ambition, appetite, juvenile 
thieves and liars, how to reform them; gelf-culture, ete. 

Seventh — Intellectual culture; the practical and the 
theoretical; memory, and how to improve it; the natural 
language of the faculties, every feeling and sentiment 
having its gesture, attitude, and indication unconsciously 
evinced by the person. 

We receive also invitations to lecture for soclet les, for 
teachers’ conventions, and other occasions, which we 
accept when our professional duties will permit. Some- 


times we go 150 miles to give a single lecture by invita- 
tion. Ifour duties at home would permit these excursions, 
we could make them very frequently ol sag the lecturing 
ecazon. Thus in public and in private, in tem ce 
associations, in school-gathcrings and otherwise, by writ- 
ing, teaching, printing. are we trying to spread the 
knowledge of phrenological truth, and we believe no day 
poe in which some one is not largely benefited by our 

nstructions; reformed of bad habits; taught a bigher 
and better rule of life, and led to be more in the eight of 
themselves, their neighbors, and their God. Men generally 
know more of everything else than of themselves. The 
majority of well-meaning people are living in ignorance of 
some of the plainest principles of ph ralology ; they won- 
der why they are sick, or billous, or un Ppr, or unsuccess- 
ful; perhaps it is the abuse of their Alimentivenees or 
some other propensity which the phrenologist could point 
out, and thus open to them a new and better way. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUOTION 
IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
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THERE are thousands who desire to know 
more of themselves than they do, and to learn 
how to read the characters of their fellow-men 
correctly. Some wish to follow Phrenology 
as a profession; to devote themselves to teach- 
ing it as a science, and to practicing it as an 
art. Others, connected with schools, with 
medicine, with the ministry, or with business, 
feeling that they are not able to understand man- 
kind readily, that they are constantly making 


mistakes in their estimation and treatment of 


others, are now seeking the aid which Phrenol- 
ogy affords. They have also a strong desire to 
find out how much there is in Phrenology that 
will aid them in forming conclusions respecting 
themselves, and in guiding their judgment and 
conduct toward others. That some people 
read mind and character better than others, 
they are aware; that it is important that they 
should be able to read character better than 
` they now can, they are also aware; hence their 
desire to examine the phrenological methods. 
In order to meet this growing public want, 
we instruct classes every year in those facts and 
principles which thirty years of careful study 
and practice enable us to teach. By public 
lectures and publications we can do much, but 
we can not reach the whole community. We 
are attempting every year to instruct persons 
who shall be able to go out into the great har- 
vest-field and instruct the public. There is, 
to-day, a great demand for good lecturers and 
examiners throughout Europe and America. 
Some have attempted to supply this demand, 
and feeling conscious of a lack of scientific in- 
formation, and of that amount of practical ex- 
perience necessary to success, they have be- 
come discouraged and left the field. Such per- 
sons come to us for additional information and 
training in this field of their love and ambition, 
and it gives us pleasure to state that not a few 
of those who have gone out from us are now 
doing a good and profitable work; and we re- 
ceive letters almost daily from our former stu- 
dents thanking us for the benefits which our 
instruction afforded them, and for the better 
success which they are now enabled to secure 
in the promulgation of the science. In order 
to guard the public against being imposed upon 
by persons who profess to have received in- 
struction from us, and have not, we give to 
each graduate who takes our course of instruc- 
tion a certificate or diploma verifying the fact 
that he has received the necessary instruction, 
and that he goes forth with our approval and 
indorsement. While this serves the lecturer 
as an introduction, it assures the public that he 
is worthy of patronage as a phrenologist. 
There is no other subject, perhaps, which 
more readily awakens public attention than 
that science which reveals human character 
and teaches men what they are best adapted to 
follow, and points out to them the pathway to 
success and happiness, and at the same time 
indicates wherein they are liable to go astray, 
and what faculties they can use to the best 
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advantage. No brighter field is open to enter- 
prising and intelligent men and women than 
that of practical Phrenology. 

We propose to open a summer class for 
ladies, the first Monday in September next. 
Woman, besides making the best teacher and 
the best nurse, may, for aught we can see, be- 
come an equally good phrenologist; and as the 
avenues opened to woman for usefulness and 
remuneration in honorable employment are 
not very numerous, we think she will hail this 
opportunity with delight, greatly to her own 
advantage and to the public weal. Ladies 
wishing to become members of this class will 
write us, asking for a circular entitled “ Pro- 
fessional Instruction in Practical Phrenology, 
For Ladies.” 

On the first Monday in January next our 
annual class for gentlemen will be opened, and 
those wishing to become members will do well 
to address us at once, asking for a circular rela- 
tive to the class of 1869, in which they will 
find a synopsis of the course of instruction, the 
books necessary to be read, together with 
terms and other matters of interest. 

In order that proper preparations may be 
made for those who are to become members of 
either class, we desire to learn at as early a 
day as possible what number of students to 


provide for. Please address, “For INSTRUC- 
TION,” Office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


— 
“DON’T LEAVE THE FARM.” 


(THis is the burden of the following neat 
verses, which are dedicated to those restless 
youths who look to the exciting theater of 
city life for fame and fortune, when the chances 


for health, wealth, and happiness are far greater 


in peaceful agricultural pursuits. The advice 
is as sound as it is pleasantly administered. ] 


Come, boys, I have something to tel] you; 
Come near, I would whisper it low: 

You are thinking of leaving the homestead— 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 

The city has many attractions, 
But think of the vices and sins; 

When once in the vortex of fashion, 
How soon the course downward begins ! 


You talk of the mines of Australia— 
They've wealth in gold withont doubt; 
But ah! there is gold on the farm, boys, 
If only you'll shovel it out: 
The mercantile life is a hazard, 
The goods are first high and then low; 
Better risk the old farm a while longer— 
Don't be in a hurry to go! 


The great busy West has inducements, 
And so has the busiest mart, 

Bat wealth is not made in a day, boys— 
Don't be in a hurry to start! 

The bankers and brokers are wealthy, 
They take in their thousands or 80; 

Ah! think of the frauda and deceptions— 
Don't be in a narry to go! 

The farm is the safest and surest, 
The orchards are loaded to-day; 

You're free as the air of the mountains, 
And monarch of ali you survey. 

Better stay on the farm a while longer; 
Though profit comes in rather slow, 

Remember you've nothing to risk, boys 
Don't be-in a hurry to go! 
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MOHAMMED. 


We follow the religion of Abraham the orthodox, who 
was no Idolater.— The Koran. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


Ir has been the habit of Christian writers to 
stigmatize Mohammed as “the great false 
prophet” and as an anti-Christ; but in this age 
of liberal views, even sound believers in the 
divine mission of the Christ from chosen 
Isaac’s seed can afford to do justice to the great 
prophet who sprang from the loins of his 
brother Ishmael. Heterodox philosophers, on 
their side, will class the whole race of prophets 
and apostles together, and view them simply as 
marvelous psychological and sociological prob- 
lems. They will treat the genuine of this peculiar 
order as rare types of beings whose visionary and 
inspirative natures saw empires in their own 
fervid minds. Out of such as these new civiliza- 
tions and empires have grown; and it has ever 
been found in the course of nations that when the 
old empires have been rapidly passing through 
their states of decay, and the world needed a 
new impulse, then human giants have risen 
with their peculiar dispensations. 


In Mohammed and his mission there is a 
genuine assumption of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant claimed by a descendant of the eldest 
son of the Father of the Faithful ;” and unless 
we give due weight to this fact, and its work- 
ings in the mind of this great representative of 
the linc of Abraham’s first-born, we shall 
make discordant that which is in itself grandly 
harmonious. “In thee, and in thy seed, shall 
all the kindreds of the earth be blessed,” was 
the covenant made to the “Father of the 
Faithful ;”’ and Mohammed claimed his por- 
tion thereof. Yet did the Arabian prophet 
magnanimously give unto the seed of Isaac the 
principal succession in the sacred prophetic 
line, affirming that, though it was latent in the 
race of Ishmael, the gift of prophecy, with the 
holy apostleship, was not vouchsafed to any of 
his seed until he (Mohammed), the last of the 
Prophets, came, while from Isaac had sprung 
a long succession of prophets to carry on the 
Abrahamic dispensations. 

“ We follow,” says the Koran, “ the religion 
of Abraham the orthodox, who was no idolater. 
We believe in God and that which has been 
sent down to us, and that which was sent down 
to Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob 
and the tribes, and that which was delivered 
unto Moses and Jesus, and that which was de- 
livered unto the prophets from the Lord. We 
make no distinction between any of them, and 
to God we are resigned.” 

Mohammed was born in Mecca, the sacred 
city of Arabia, in 569 of the Christian era, and 
he came of the illustrious tribe of Koreish, of 
which there were two branches descended 
from two brothers. His ancestor Haschem, 
through his commercial enterprise, made Mecca 
a great commercial mart, notwithstanding the 
city was located in a barren and stony country ; 
and the tribe of Koreish became powerful and 
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public benefactor, and he became guardian of 
the Caaba, the great shrine of Arabia, and this 
guardianship gave to him the control of the 
sacred city. Hisson Abd al Motalleb succeeded 
him; and having by his patriotism delivered 
the holy city from an invading army sent by 
the Christian princes of Abyssinia, the guardi- 
anship of the Caaba was confirmed unto his 
family. Abd al Motdlleb was blessed with 
sons and daughters, of whom Abdallah was 
the youngest and best beloved. This beloved 
son married Aminn, a maiden of his own kin, 
and by her came into the world the illustrious 
subject of this article, their only child. Mos- 
lem traditions abound with the wonders that 
transpired at his birth, among which we read 
that, at the moment of his coming into the 
world, he raised his eyes to heaven, exclaiming, 
“God is great! There is no God but God, and 
I am his prophet.” When he was scarce two 
months old his father died, leaving him no 
other inheritance than five camels, a few sheep, 
and a female slave. The grief of the young 
mother at the loss of her beloved robbed her 
child of nature’s nourishment; but among the 
peasant women who came to Mecca to offer 
themselves as foster-mothers for the children 
of the wealthy was the wife of a Saadite shep- 
herd, who out of compassion took the helpless 
infant to her home in one of the pastoral valleys 
of the mountains. 


When at the age of four years, so says 
Moslem tradition, while playing in the fields 
with a foster-brother, two angels in shining 
apparel appeared, and laying Mohammed on 
the ground, the angel Gabriel took out his 
heart and cleansed it, and having filled it with 
prophetic gifts, replaced it; “ and then from his 
countenance began to emanate a mysterious 
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light peculiar to the sacred line of prophets 


from Adam, but which now for the first time 
shone upon a descendant of Ishmacl.” 


shoulders the seal of prophecy, “ which con- 
tinued throughout life as the symbol and cre- 
dential of his divine mission, “ though,” says 
Washington Irving, “ unbelievers saw nothing 
in it but a large mole the size of a pigeon’s 
egg.“ When the vision was told to his nurse, 
she and her husband became alarmed lest these 
angels were evil spirits, and she carried the 
youthful prophet back to Mecca, and delivered 
him to his mother. 

Stripped of their fabulous dress, these tradi- 
tions indicate that very early in youth rare 
qualities began to manifest themselves in Mo- 
hammed. It is a marked characteristic of 
those endowments which we call genius to 
show their signs in a wonderful degree and 
precocity in extraordinary. children. Hence, 
when we find it in the musical composer, we 
have a Mozart astonishing the courts of Europe 
at seven years of age, by performing at sight 
the most difficult compositions of Handel and 
Bach, and already himself a celebrated com- 
poser. 

The mother of Mohammed died when he 
was six years of age, and left him to the 
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angel Gabriel also stamped between the child's 


guardianship of his illustrious grandfather, 
who, at his death, two years later, committed 
him to the special care of his eldest son, Abu 
Taleb. Nothing further of importance occurred 
in his eventful life until he reached the age of 
twelve, when a circumstance came which 
greatly tended to mold his peculiar character 
and prepare him for his subsequent career. 
His ancestor Haschem had first started those 
merchant caravans by which Mecca had been 
made a city of commerce. In the ardent 
mind of young Mohammed these caravan en- 
terprises were glorified with romance and 
marvelous incidents. At the age of twelve, 
with his daring imagination wrought up to 
the highest pitch, he clung to Abu Taleb, who 
was preparing to mount his camel to start with 
his caravan, and implored his indulgent kins- 
man to be permitted to go with him to Syria. 
“For who, O my uncle, will take care of me 
when thou art gone?” plead the boy. Abu 
Taleb granted the prayer of his nephew, and 
the caravan started on its route, to return in 
due time loaded with its merchandise, and the 
mind of the future prophct more abundantly 
laden with the superstitions of the desert, a 
knowledge of the sacred Hebrew writings and 
of the mission of Christ. 


“After skirting the ancient domains of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites,” writes Wash- 
ington Irving, the caravan arrived at Bostra, 
on the confines of Syria, in the country of the 
tribe of Manasseh, beyond the Jordan, which 
was once a city of the Levites, but was now 
inhabited by Nestorian Christians. Here they 
camped near a convent of Nestorian monks.”’ 

At this convent Abu Taleb and his nephew 
were entertained with great hospitality; and 
one of the monks, surprised at the precocious 
intellect of young Mohammed, and his aston- 
ishing capacity for a religious mission, held 
frequent conversations with him upon the 
sacred Scriptures. The subjects which en- 
grossed the ardent mind of the future prophet 
were those relating to his forefather Abraham, 
Moses, and the new dispensation opened in the 
ministry of Christ. One has only to read the 
Koran to trace the early inception of the germs 
of Islamism, and how much in youth the 
daring and capacious mind of Mohammed be- 
came pregnant with the ideas of new dispensa- 
tions in an Abrahamic succession. In that 
Nestorian convent, in -an ancient city of the 
Levites, Ishmael's prophet was born for the 
mission, and from that hour the new dispensa- 
tion was nascent in Mohammed's soul. Mos- 
Jem writcrs say that the origin of the interest 
taken by the monk Sergius in the young 
Arabian was in consequence of his having ac- 
cidentally discovered the seal of prophecy 
which the angel Gabriel had stamped between 
his shoulders; but impartial writers attribute 
this interest to the desire of a zealous monk to 
proselyte an extraordinary youth whose quality 
of mind and earnestness would well fit him in 
after-years to become a great apostle of Chris- 
tianity to the Arabian nations. 

Mohammed returned with his uncle to Mec- 
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ca, the seeds of a great religious mission deeply 
planted in his mind. The son of Ishmael had 
been to the land in which Abraham sojourned 
when he departed out of Chaldea and out of 
the house of his idolatrous father, leaving his 
denunciation against idolatry, and carrying 
with him a knowledge of the true religion. 
When he reached the age of twenty-five, an- 
other important circumstance occurred, which 
gave him wealth and influence and helped to 
determine his course. There lived in Mecca a 
lady of the Koreish tribe. Twice had she 


been married; her last husband, a wealthy 


merchant, had recently diod. The extensive 
business of the fair widow required an efficient 
manager, and her nephew recommended young 
Mohammed to her as a fit person to be her 
factor. Cadijah, the name of the lady, was so 
eager to secure his services that she offered 
him double wages to conduct her caravan to 
Syria. As hc is extolled for his manly beauty 
and engaging manners, it is thought that the 
fair widow's heart was her counselor. Mo- 
hammed, by the advice of Abu Taleb, accepted 
her offer, and so well pleased wus his patroness 
on his return that she gave him double the 
stipulated wages. Similar expeditions brought 
to him like results, and finally the lady, 
threugh a trusty maid-servant, proposed mar- 
riage to her business agent, with successful 
result. At his marriage Mohammed caused a 
camel to be killed before his door to feast the 
poor, and Heléma his nurse was summoned, 
to whom her grateful foster-son presented a 
flock of forty sheep. 


Mohammed now ranked among the most 
wealthy of the city, and his excellent conduct 
obtained for him the name of Al Amin, or the 
Faithful. For several years he continued in 
the sphere of commerce, but his heart was not 
in his vocation, and his enterprises were not- 
as successful as before. It is supposed that in 
his subsequent journeys into Syria after the age 
of twenty-five, Mohammed renewed his inter- 
course with those versed in the sacred writings 
and the history and religion of the Jews and 
Christians. Waraka, a cousin of Mohammed's 
wife, was instrumental in developing his latent 
energy and starting him in his great career. 
This Waraka himself was a remarkable char- 
acter. He was a learned man, of a bold, 
speculative mind, who had cast off the idola- 
trous religion of the East and held Arian 
opinions. He was also progressive and inno- 
vative in his tendencies. First he was a Jew, 
and then he advanced to the Christian, and 
perhaps more fully than his pupil, he had al- 
ready conceived the necessity of a new dispen- 
sation, for the Christian churches generally at 
that period had fallen much from their primi- 
tive apostolic state, as the old Eastern empires 
had into the grossest idolatry. In the Koran, 
which so emphatically indorses the divine 
missions of Moses and Jesus, the apostasy of 
both the Jews and Christians is repeatedly 
marked. It is more than probable that much 
of Waraka’s mature views and speculations 
became absorbed by the inspirative and force- 
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fal Mohammed. The learned cousin of Ca- 
dijah was, moreover, the man who first trans- 
lated parts of the Old and New Testaments 
into Arabic, and to him Mohammed is sup- 
posed to have been chiefly. indebted for his 
extensive knowledge both of the Scriptures 
and the traditions of the Mishnu and the Tal- 
mud. 

His mind stored with all the materials for 
his work, Mohammed retired from the world 
to a cavern on Mount Hara, and in solitude 
prepared himself for Allah’s service with fasting 
and prayer. His whole nature was now in 
painful travail with his great purpose, and it 
80 wrought upon the healthful condition of his 
body, and perhaps sound state of his mind, 
that he became subject to dreams, ecstasies, 
and trances. For six months successively he 
is said to have received a series of dreams and 
visions. We are told that he would often lose 
all consciousness of surrounding objects, and 
lie upon the ground as if insensible; and when 
his anxious wife, whose ministering presence 
was with him in the cave of Mount Hara, en- 
treated to know the cause of his paroxysms, he 
evaded her inquiries or answered mysteriously. 
Moslems consider these ecstasies to have been 
the workings of the spirit of prophecy, and the 
revelations of the Most High dawning vaguely 
upon him. 


At length (in the fortieth year of his age) 
came the annunciation of his apostleship by 
the personal administration of the angel Ga- 
briel. The following is the substance of 
Washington Irving’s account of this circum- 
stance: “He was passing, as was his wont, 
the holy month in the cavern of Mount Hara, 
fasting and praying. It was the night called 
Al Kader, or the Divine Decrce, a night in 
which, according to the Koran, angels descend 
to the earth, and Gabriel brings down the de- 
crees of God. As Mohammed in the silent 
watches of the night lay wrapped in his 
mantle, he heard a voice calling him ; uncover- 
ing his head, a flood of light broke upon him 
of such an intolerable splendor that he swooned 
away. On regaining his senses, he beheld an 
angel in human form, which, approaching from 
a distance, displayed a silken cloth covered 
with written characters. ‘Read, said the 
angel. ‘I know not how to read.’ ‘Read! 
repeated the angel, in the name of the Lord 
who has created all things, who created man 
from a clot of blood. Read, in the name of 
the Most High, who taught men the use of the 
pen, who sheds on his soul the ray of know- 
ledge, and teaches him what before he knew 
not.’ Upon this Mohammed instantly felt his 


understanding illumined with celestial light.. 


and read what was written upon the cloth, 
which contained the decrees of God as after- 
ward promulgated in the Koran. When he 
had finished the perusal, the heavenly mes- 
senger announced, ‘Oh, Mohammed, of a verity 
thou art the prophet of God, and I am his 
angel Gabriel.’ Mohammed came trembling 
and agitated to Cadijah in the morning, not 
knowing whether what he had seen was indeed 


true, a mere vision, or a delusion of his senses, 
or the apparition of an evil spirit. His wife 
suid: ‘Joyful tidings dost thou bring! By 
Him in whose hand is the soul of Cadijah, I 
will henceforth regard thee as the prophet of 
our nation. Rejoice, added she, secing him 
cast down, ‘ Allah will not suffer thee to fall 
toshame. Hast not thou been loving to thy 
kinsfolk, kind to thy neighbors, charitable to 
the poor, hospitable to the stranger, faithful to 
thy word, and ever a defender of the truth. 
She hastened to communicate the intelligence 
to her cousin Waraka. ‘By Him in whose 
hand is the soul of Waraka, thou speakest 
true, oh, Cadijah. The angel who has appeared 
to thy husband is the same who, in the days of 
old, was sent to Moses the son of Amram. 
His annunciation is truc. Thy husband is a 
prophet.” ” 

Thus it will be scen that his fond wife and 
her learned cousin were the first to rejoice and 
proclaim Mohammed the Prophet of their 
nation. 

For a time Mohammed confided his revela- 
tions to his own household, but at length the 
rumor got abroad that he pretended to be a 
prophet. This stirred up, at the very opening 
of his carcer, hostility from every side. His 
immediate kinsmen, of the line of Haschem, 
were powerful, prosperous, and identified with 
idolatry. They therefore considered their 
family disgraced in the person of Mohammed, 
and that he was placing them in humiliation 
at the feet of the rival branch of their tribe; 
while the rival line of Abd Schems took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and raised the cry 
of heresy and impicty, to depose the line of 
Haschem from the guardianship of the sacred 
shrine of Arabia and the governorship of Mec- 
ca. Thus the matter became an issue of rival 
family interests, as well as one of a radical 
conflict between idolatry and the mission of 
this earnest image-smasher. 


During the first three years of his prophetic - 


career the number of Mohammed’s converts 
did not exceed forty, and most of these were 
young persons, strangers, and slaves; and so 
thoroughly was the new sect outlawed, that its 
meetings were held in sccret, either at the 
house of one of the disciples or in a cave near 
Mecca. Their mectings at length were dis- 
covered, a mob broke into the cavern, and a 
scuffle ensued, in which one of the assailants 
was wounded in the head by Saad, an armorer, 
who thenceforth became renowned as the first 
of the disciples who shed blood in the cause of 
Islam. 

Mohammed afterward had a second vision, in 
which the angel Gabriel commanded him to arise 
and preach and magnify the Lord. Accordingly, 
in the fourth year of his religious or fanatical 
activity, he summoned the line of Haschem to 
meet him on the hill of Safa, in the vicinity of 
Mecca, that he might unfold to them matters 
of importance concerning their welfare. They 
assembled, and with them came his uncle Abu 
Lahab, a man of a proud spirit, who held his 
nephew in reproach for bringing disgrace upon 
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his family. As soon as Mohammed commenced 
to make known to them his revelations, Abu 
Lahab started up in a great rage, reviling him 
for calling them on so idle an errand. Catch- 
ing up a stone, he would have cast it at his 
nephew, but the Prophet turned upon him a 
withering glance, cursed the hand raised 
against him, and predicted his doom to the fire 
of Jehennam, with the assurance that his 
scoffing wife should bear the bundle of thorns 
with which the fire would be kindled. This 
woman was the sister of Abu Sofian, the great 
‘rival of the line of Haschem, and though the 
son of Abu Lahab had doubly united him to 
his nephew by a marriage with Mohammed's 
youngest daughter, Abu Lahab betrayed his 
family, and united with its rival. Enraged 
by the curse pronounced upon them, they im- 
mediately compelled thcir son to divorce his 
wife, who came weeping to her father; but she 
was soon consoled, by becoming the wife of 
her father’s zealous disciple Othman, who in 
the number of Mohammed’s successors ranks 
as the third Caliph in the rise of the vast Mo- 
hammedan empire. 


Not discouraged, the Prophet called a second 
meeting of the Haschemites, and at this time 
announced in full the revelations which he had 
reccived, and the divine command to impart 
them to the chosen line of Haschem. “ Oh, 
children of Abd al Montalleb,” cried the 
Prophet, “to you of all men has Allah vouch- 
safed these most precious gifts. In His name 
I offer you the blessings of this world, and 
endless joys hereafter, Who among you will 
share the burden of my offer? Who will be 
my brother, my lieutenant, my vizier?” Fora 
space of time the assembled Haschemites were 
silent, some wondering, others smiling in de- 
rision, until the youthful Ali, starting up with 
enthusiasm, offered himself to his great cousin, 
who caught the generous youth in his arms, 
and pressing him to his bosom, cried out to the 
assembly, “ Behold my brother, my vizier, my 
vicegerent! Let all listen to his words and 
obey him.” The outburst of the stripling Ali 
was received with a shout of derision, and the 
Haschemites scoffingly told Abu Taleb that he 
must now pay obedience to his son; but not- 
withstanding their scorn, the youthful Ali 
afterward became one of the mightiest of men, 
and fourth Caliph of the Mohammedan empire. 

Mohammed now began to preach in public. 
The hills of Safa and Kubeis were his chosen 
audience chambers, from which he thundered 
against the reign of idolatry. These places 
were well chosen, fom they were sanctified in 
the minds of the children of Abraham's first- 
born, by traditions of Ishmael and his mother 
Hagar; and from these holy hills he sent forth 
a mighty proclamation that God had sent him 
to restore “the religion of Abraham.” The 
Koreishites, enraged by his denunciation of 
their idolatry and the stiffneckedness of them- 
selves and their fathers in “ the days of igno- 
rance”—as the period prior to the Islam era is 
denominated—and, moreover, much alarmed 
by the spread of the new faith, urged Abu 
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Taleb to silence his nephew, and at length 
threatened to exterminate Mohammed and his 
disciples. Abu Taleb hastened to entreat his 
nephew to forego his work. Oh, my uncle,” 
exclaimed this grand fanatic or prophet, 
“though they should array the sun against me 
on my right hand and the moon on my left, 
yet until God shall command me, or shall take 
me hence, would I not depart from my pur- 
pose.” Mohammed was retiring from the 
presence of his uncle with a dejected counte- 
nance, when Abu Taleb, struck with admira- 
tion, called him back, and declared that, preach 
what he might, he would never abandon him 
to his enemies; and Abu Taleb, as the repre- 
sentative of his line, forthwith bound the 
descendants of Haschem and Abd al Montalleb 
to aid him in protecting Mohammed against 
the rest of the tribe of Koreish. They con- 
sidered the new religion of their kinsman a 
dangerous heresy, but the strong family instinct 
of the Arabs prevailed, and the descendants— 
excepting his uncle Abu Lahab—of Haschem 
and Abd al Montälleb consented to protect 
him. 

About this time Mohammed was assailed 
and nearly strangled in the Caaba, but he was 
rescued by Abu Beker. He therefore deemed 
it wisdom to counsel those of his disciples who 
were not protected by powerful friends to fly 
from Mecca, for their lives were now in 
danger. He advised such to take refuge 
among the Nestorian Christians, and Othman 
Ibu Affan led a little band of the persecuted 
aut of Mecca, The refugees were kindly re- 
ceived by the Nestorians, and others soon fol- 
lowed them. Mcantime the Korcishites, find- 
ing Mohammed persistent in his work and 
daily making converts, passed a law of banish- 
ment against all who should embrace his faith, 
while he himself was forced to take refuge in 
the house of one of his disciples. Herc he re- 
mained for a mouth. But his fame had spread 
abroad, and men from all parts of Arabia 
sought him in his retreat. - 


His powerful enemy Abu Jahl sought him 
and insulted and outraged him by personal 
violence. This was, however, avenged, and 
the circumstance was the indirect cause of 
bringing into the faith of Islam two of its 
mightiest champions. This outrage was told 
to his uncle Hamza, as he was returning from 
hunting, whereupon, in great ire, he marched 
with his bow unstrung into an assembly of 
Koreishites, where he found Abu Jahl boast- 
ing of his exploit; and Hamza smote him with 
a blow, wounding him in his head. The 
friends of the smitten man were in their turn 
about to avenge him, but Abu Jahl, fearing the 
warlike Hamza, himself pacified them, and 
apologized for his conduct, urging as his ex- 
cuse the apostasy of his nephew. “ Well,” re- 
torted Hamza, fiercely, “I also do not believe 
in your gods of stone; can you compel me?” 
Forthwith he declared himself a believer in 
his nephew’s mission, and took the oath of 
allegiance. Yet more important a convert 
even than the warlike Hamza was Abu 


Jahl's own nephew Omar, whose very walk- 
ing-stick, it is said, struck more terror into be- 
holders than any other man’s sword. Omar, 
instigated by his uncle to avenge the blow 
dealt him by Hamza, promised to penetrate to 
the retreat of the Prophet and strike a poniard 
to his heart. He was on the way to execute 
his purpose, when he met a Koreishite friend, 
to whom he imparted his design. Before you 
slay Mohammed, and draw upon yourself the 
vengeance of his relatives, sce that your own 
are free from heresy,” cautioned his friend, 
who had himself secretly embraced the faith. 
“ Are any of mine guilty of backsliding ?” de- 
manded Omar. Even so,” was the reply. 
“Thy sister and her husband Seid.” Omar, 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and beside 
himself with wrath, hastened to his sister's 
house, and surprised her and her husband 
reading the Koran. In his rage he struck 
Seid to the earth, and would have plunged his 
sword into his heart, but the wife interposed, 
and received a fierce blow in her face, which 
bathed it inblood. “Enemy of Allah,” sobbed 
his sister, “dost thou strike me thus for be- 
lieving in the only true God? In spite of thee 
and thy violence, I will persevere in the true 
faith. Yes, there is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet. And now, Omar, 
finish thy work.” But Omar, struck by his 
sister’s spirit, relented, and took his foot from 
her husband's breast. “Show me the writing,” 
he said; but his sister refused to let him touch 
the sacred scroll until he had washed his 
hands. He opened the 20th chapter of the 
Koran, and read: “In the name of the most 
merciful God! We have not sent down the 
Koran to inflict misery on mankind, but as a 
monitor, to teach him to believe in the true 
God, the creator of the earth and the lofty 
heavens. 


“The All-Merciful is enthroned on high; to 
Him belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens 
above and in the regions under the earth. 

“Dost thou utter thy prayers with a loud 
voice? Know that there is no need. God 
knoweth the secrets of thy heart; yea, and 
that which is most hidden. 

“ Verily I am God; and there is none besides 
Me. Serve Me; serve none other. Offer up 
thy prayers to none but Me.” 

Omar, greatly moved by the new revelations, 
continued to read, and before he left his sister's 
house, this fierce man of war was a penitent 
and firm believer in the Prophet, to whose re- 
treat he hastened, and knocking, humbly 
craved admittance. “ Come in, son of Khat- 
tab,” answered the Prophet. “ What bringest 
thee hither?” “I come to enroll my name 
among the believers of God and His prophet,” 
reverently replied the new convert. 

No half-hearted manifestation of faith satis- 
fied this proselyte. He desired to make his 
conversion most public, and prevailed on Mo- 
hammed to accompany him to the Caaba to 
perform openly the rites of Islamism. A pro- 
cession of the faithful forthwith paraded the 
streets of Mecca, Hamza walking on the right 
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hand and Omar on the left hand of the Prophet, 
to protect him from violence; and though the 
Koreishites viewed this demonstration with 
astonishment and dismay, none dared to inter- 
rupt it, for Hamza and Omar glared upon their 
enemies “ like two lions that had been robbed 
of their young.” Next day, also, the fierce 
nephew of Abu Jahl went up to the holy 
shrine to pray, in defiance of the Koreishites, 
who, though they dared not to interfere in his 
worship, fell upon another of the disciples who 
also went up to worship. Wrathful at this, 
Omar immediately sought his powerful uncle. 
„J renounce,” said he, thy protection. I will 
not be better off than my fellow - believers.” 
This terrible military apostle of the Arabian 
prophet became the second successor of Mo- 
hammed, and under him the conquests of 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia were added to that of 
all Arabia. 

In the seventh year of Mohammed’s mission 
a schism was produced in the Koreish tribe, 
and the rival branch entered into a solemn 
league against the Haschemites and the family 
of Al Montalleb, engaging themselves to con- 
tract no marriages and to have no commerce 
with them until they gave up the person of 
Mohammed, who had taken refuge in Abu 
Taleb’s castle in Mount Safa. The families 
continued at variance for three years, when 
Mohammed told his uncle that God had mani- 
fested to him His displeasure of the league, by 
sending a worm to eat out every word of the 
instrument except the name of God. Abu 
Taleb went immediately to the Koreish, and 
offered, if it proved false, to give up his nephew, 
but exacted in turn that if it proved true the 
league should be declared void. To their great 
astonishment, they found it even as the Prophet 
had said, and he was allowed to return to 
Mecca. 

In the same year Mohammed sustained a 
great loss in the death of his uncle Abu Taleb, 
and three days afterward in that of his wife 
Cadijah. This year is called the Year of Mourn- 
ing. Left now without the protection of his 
uncle, in the midst of his merciless enemies, 
headed by Abu Sofian, into whose hands at 
the death of Abu Taleb had passed the guardi- 
anship of the sacred city, the Prophet, never- 
theless lost nothing of that grand fanaticism 
that ever sustained him in his darkest hours. 
In the twelfth year of his prophetship he pub- 


lished the revelation of his famous night 
journey to the seven heavens. At first, it was 
too much even for the credulity of his disciples, 
and some of them left him; but Abu Beker 
timely vouched for the Prophet's veracity ; and 
his prompt testimony to the truth of the night 
vision turned again the wavering faith, and 
raised the credit of Mohammed as the favorite 
Apostle of God to a towering pinnacle. It is 
thought that this hit of the Prophet was a bold 
stroke of policy. Says Mr. Sale, in his pre- 
liminary discourse to his translation of the 
Koran, “I am apt to think this fiction, not- 
withstanding its extravagance, was one of the 
most artful contrivances Mohammed ever put 
in practice, and what chiefly contributed to the 
raising of his reputation to that great height 
to which it afterward attained.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE CALIFORNIA POETESS. 


In the great West we from time to 


time meet with authors, poets, orators, 
teachers, who have impressed themselves 
upon the Western mind, because in senti- 
ment, thought, and expression they adapt 
themselves to the tone of thought and 
feeling current there. The portraits, bi- 
ographies, or effusions of true Western 
poets, representing different States, have 
appeared in our JoukxAL from time to 


time, and now California presents one to 
us as worthy of consideration. 

This lady has two marked mental pe- 
culiarities: one is activity; the other in- 
tensity, originating in a nervous, wiry, 
physical condition. She can walk or 
work with a kind of elasticity and spring 
that is very effective, and at the same 
time easy. She is sensitive, susceptible, 
and enduring, yet likely to wear herself 
out. She has abundant breathing power, 
muscular power, and mental power, but 
hardly enough digestive power to furnish 
the requisite support for brain and body. 
We would suggest that a hygienic mode 
of life should be her first study; that is 
to say, her exercise, her sleep, as well as 
her diet, should be in harmony with hy- 
gienic law. There has come to be a 
technical meaning to the word “ Hygi- 
enic,” and some people think it means to 
refrain from meat, butter, tea, and coffee, 
and to live on a very spare vegetable 
diet; but we do not mean all this when 
we say Hygienic. In this climate a 
piece of nice beef is not a bad article of 
food; but the oily matter, the pastry, 
the condiments, the stimulants, these we 
would repudiate. 


Miss Pittsinger has a strong emotional 
nature; the middle portion of her head 
is large and wide between the ears, indi- 
cating that the force elements are strong, 
giving vigor, earnestness, and thorough- 
ness. She has courage, fortitude, posi- 
tiveness, and power; is not easily dis- 
couraged, not easily repelled. She is 
qualified to elbow her way through diffi- 
culties, and make herself master of the 
situation. | 

She is strongly social, and believes in 
friends, society; in affection and love; 
and as a wife would be very devoted to 
one who was adapted to her. 

She has a strong love of life, and the 
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word immortality receives as much of a 


heart-gush as anything she can speak; 


the thought that we are to live forever 
—as long as God himself exists, is a 
great thought to her. 

She is ambitious; very fond of the good 
opinion of her friends. She is, perhaps, 
too sensitive to the censure and disap- 
proval of others. When assailed direct- 
ly, and when it is proper to respond and 
defend herself, she can meet the attack 
very well; but a leer, a laugh, a shrug of 
the shoulders, or a shake of the head 
cuts her keenly. 

She is cautious, always on the watch 
for danger and difficulty; is not easily 
circumvented by treachery and policy; 
generally has an eye and an ear open to 
all such things; and when people are 
playing a double game, fair to the face, 
but with a sinister purpose, she generally 
appreciates the deception, and withdraws 
from the influence and power of such 
persons. 

She has Constructiveness, which makes 
her ingenious; large Ideality and Sublim- 
ity, which give her a sense of the poetical, 
the beautiful, and the sublime in art and 
nature, Her integrity is more strongly 
marked than her Hope; she inclines to 
live an upright, just life, but not having 
large Hope, does not expect favorable 
results unless she can help to work out 
these results herself. 

She sympathizes deeply with those who 
suffer, and has reverence for things sa- 
cred. Her intellect is sharp, clear, and 
practical; she picks up knowledge by 
the wayside, everywhere; her observa- 
tion is quick, clear, and accurate. Her 
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Language is sufficient to qualify her for 
talking, teaching, writing, and explain- 
ing; she would do well in any literary 
pursuit that demands a quick, clear, an- 
alytical mind. 

Though she has taste and refinement 
of feeling, she is more known for strength 
than for smoothness, for earnestness than 
for Secretiveness, and impresses people 
and wins their approval more by the 
earnestness and strength of her state- 
ments than by their plausibility and mel- 
low persuasiveness. Having inherited 
her father’s temperament, and much of 
his disposition, she inclines to take a 
higher rank in life than if she resembled 
her mother, even though they were equal. 
She is brave to meet and master difficul- 
ties and oppositions; has a feeling of 
self-trust that does not wince at trouble 
and give up at discouragements. She 
never has felt so much the necessity for 
protection as she has for elbow-room, 
and a chance to use her power; and all 
she asks of the world is to give her a 
clear track; she asks no help, but simply 
justice, room, and opportunity. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of this sketch was born at West 
Hampton, Mass. Her father, whom she re- 
sembles in feature and temperament, was of 
German descent, and a most humane and be- 
nevolent man. Her mother was of Anglo- 
Saxon birth, and blended unusual personal at- 
traction with an amiable disposition and a 
spirit naturally bold and aspiring. Her death 
occurred at the early age of thirty-two, leaving 
Eliza with two brothers and two sisters to the 
care and guidance of an older sister, a girl of 
fourteen, who thus acted in the double capacity 
of mother and sister. Mr. Pittsinger deeply 
suffering from his bereavement, became negli- 
gent of his business matters, so that his cir- 
cumstances and means of supporting his family 
were greatly reduced. Eliza early exhibited a 
disposition impulsive, daring, precocious ; she 
cherished an unusual desire for knowledge of 
all kinds, and availed herself of all improving 
opportunities. 

At the age of fourteen she took charge of the 
house for her father, two brothers, and a sister, 
and walked a mile (through the snow in win- 
ter) to teach a school; and at the same time 
instructed at home a younger brother and sis- 
ter. At sixteen she was teacher of a school in 
Western New York, composed mostly of boys 
much older than herself. During the three 
following years her time was spent in teaching 
through the summer, and attending the Nor- 
thampton high school in winter, from which 
she graduated with what is generally consid- 
ered a thorough New England education. 

Subsequently she was engaged for several 
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years at Rogers’ stereotype institution in Bos- 
ton as proof-reader and reviewer. In the 
spring of 1854 she sailed for California; and 
four years later her stirring songs and lyrics 
began to appear in the California journals. In 
the Golden State she has created many admir- 
ers and warm friends by her fervent patriotism 
and devoted enthusiasm to the zealous effurts 
in the cause of social and moral reforms. In 
the mining districts she was most enthusiastic- 
ally received and appreciated. 

In 1866 and 1867, at Nevada City, Grass Val- 
ley, at the Jakes and among the Sierra Neva- 
das, at St. Francisco and elsewhere, she has 
read her own poems to enthusiastic audiences, 
and at the snme time wrote letters of travel for 
San Francisco papers. A farewell benefit was 
tendered her by the influential people of that 
city on the eve of her departure for a visit 
north. 

Miss Pittsinger is now writing an extended 
“Poem on California, to be compiled with 
others, ere she returns to her adopted State, 
and will probably give some readings after 
more important duties are attended to. We 
close this brief sketch with a specimen quota- 
tion of her poetic muse. The verses are from 
a poem written in 1867, entitled Ode to the 
Moon.” Their style is smooth and flowing, yet 
tender and thoughtful. 


All human life, perchance, is hushed in sleep ! 
Ah, who can rend the vail of night, and scan 
The shattered hopea and broken threads that keep 
Their silent councils in the soul of man? 
Ah, who can rend the mystic shroud, and link 
To joy and life those severed chords again, 
That coldly tremble from the silent brink 
Of past ambitions, planned and reared in vain? 


*Tis almost midnight! and my soul is wrapt 
Within the glory of thy subtile beams: 

Far hence I watch the hills with grandeur capt, 
While Nature lulls me in her softest dreams 

"Tis almost midnight! and I linger still 
Boneath the glory of thy subtile spell, 

Like one enchanted with new joys, until 
My very thought in songs of rapture swell. 


*Tia almost midnight! and they call me hence! 
Those dreamy graces, with their waving wand; 
But wrapt within a vision most intense, 
To thelr soft charms will I not yet respond ! 
They call me hence! in vain their witching spells l 
‘Neath thy magnetic rays I have no thought 
Save that which upward soars, and fondly dwells 
On those grand laws with hidden glories fraught! 


Thon midnight moon! most soothing, calm, and bland ! 
Oh, tell to me what silent mysteries lie 
Between thy beams and that directing hand 
That shapes thy course along the pathless sky | 
Thy sister orbs, securely in their train, 
What power upholds them in that world of light ? 
From what unbidden wiedom may we gain 
A key to its vast depth, its magnitude and might? 


The distant bells now cease their varied chimes, 
The lesser orbs no longer greet mine eyes, 
Thonght after thought to azure summit climbs, 
And revels in the grandeur of the skies! 
On speeds the spirit in its wingéd car; 
But, ah, what music thrills its quickened ear! 
What name now trembles from that dome afar, 
But His alone who rules the starry sphere! 
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Ir is an evidence of littleness of mind to 
rejoice over the errors of genius. 
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THE INDIANS AND MOUNTAINS OF 
OREGON. 


Fort Kiamatu, OREGON, Fed. 17, 1968. 

EDITOR OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—My dear Sir: 
In October last I reached this beantiful Indian Valley 
of Klamath, which is to be my home for a few months. 
The valley is near the Californian boundary of Oregon, 
two hundred miles from the const, and seems made and 
stocked for Indians, nine hundred of whom ate scattered 
along the border of the lake and river. 

During my travels, «ince I left New York in July, I 
have been many times reminded of pleasant and valuable 
experience under your wise guidance and generous kind- 
nese. Your buet of Phrenology was the first friend to 
greet me in Aspinwall, Panama, and San Francisco; 
then at Portland, and Salem in the Willametta Valley; 
‘and then at an old hunter's cabin, at the foot of the 
great mountains covered with cloud and snow—a day's 
journey from any other cabin. Imagine. my surprise to 
find, on the table of rough hewn timber, a Bible, an 
almanac, and a “ Self-Instructor in Phrenology?” Isn't 
this fame ? 

Ascending the mountains by a narrow way that leads to- 
ward heaven, with strong forebodings but stronger mules; 
surrounded by a dense and dreary forest of firs and pines, 
noon finds us six thousand feet above the sea, where 
Old Winter has full sway, while the seasons we love 
make earth beautiful below. The snow, already quite 
deep, was then falling, and the trees as heavily loaded 
as they could bear—the beautiful snow, like the rest of 
the world, bearing down most heavily upon the weak 
ones which had just commenced to bend; the cliffs of 
snow away up and up, seeming ready to fall and bury 
us; and below us the great canyons, nearly two thon- 
sand feet down, altogether made a glorious picture of 
dreary, wintry solitude ! 

We reached this valley at night, and with its clear, 
mild climate, ita pure water, its fish and game, it is a 
pleasant, happy home to us. My desires and duties as 
physician have brought me into daily intercourse with 
the Indians here, who, like the animals, have made 
little or no improvement upon their original customs. 
The different tribes on this coast bear a strong general 
resemblance, physically and mentally, but they are far 
inferior to those of the Plains in all respects. I am still 
looking for the noble red man.“ 

They are an example for us in nothing, unlees it be 
their frequent uee of the Turkish bath. Their baths 
are not quite like Dr. Shepherd's, of Brooklyn, but are 
made close to the bank of the river, of boughs driven 
into the ground, their tops meeting together, and then 
covered by skins or blankets. In this two or three are 
huddled together; boiling water is poured upon heated 
stones for fifteen or twenty minutes, and when in a pro- 
fuse perspiration they throw themselves into the river. 

The Indian babe, when a week old, is wrapped in a 
wolf-ekin, and fastened to a board, partly dng out and 
having a hole in its upper end, by which it is hang upon 
a hook or peg. Thus the little infant, early accustomed 
to hanging,“ seems to enjoy it—a wonderful ilustra- 
tion of the power of habit—and is at once the Indian's 
only substitute for furniture, pictures, and statuary. 

Their winter houses are constructed of logs, covered 
with bark and dirt; the only door is an opening at the 
top, through which all the smoke and family must pase. 
In the cold nights of winter even this opening is closed, 
keeping out the cold air so effectually, that according to 
the most accurate physiological and mathematical cal- 
culations, allowing so many square feet of air to each 
person, the family ought to die each morning between 
two and three o'clock! But these irregular red men 
seem resolved to neither live properly nor die scientif- 
ically. 

Having no guns, they are able to get but very little 
game. Fish, wookus,“ and ‘‘camus" is their entire 


Our publications may be found not only in the cabins 
of our Western pioneers, bat also in other countries—in 
Japan, China, and in the islands of the seas.— Ey. 
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bill of fare. The dried salmon are eaten in the winter, 
The ‘* wookus"’ (of which I inclose sample) is the baked 
and ground seeds taken from the pericarp of a yellow 
water-lily, quite similar to that so common on the Atlan- 
tic coast. Each seed vessel contains nearly half an 
ounce, which, when baked, is nutritious and palatable, 
tasting like parched wheat. The camus“ is a species 
of onion, gathered in June, steamed for two daye, then 
dried in the sun, when it is ready to be eaten or pre- 
served for winter's use. 

When I said that the Indians were like the animals 
for some reasons, I should have made an exception of 
the men, or asked pardon of the birds and beasts; for 
from the time the boy is born, to old age, he does noth- 
ing for himself, but looks upon hie mother, sister, or 
wife as a slave and drudge. When ho is about twenty 
years old, he buys a wife from ber parents, paying from 
three to five of his woolly horses, this swap“ being the 
only marriage ceremony; and from that time forward 
she is expected to build the houses, gather and prepare 
the “ wookus,” camus,“ and often the fish, care for 


his horses—in fact, do everything, while he sits by the 


fire he is too indolent to keep, smokes his kinikinick“ 
(of which I send sample), sleeps, ents, and like Punch's 
“gentleman,” is a man who has no business in the 
world.” 

Under gnch treatment his wife grows old rapidly, and 
in a few years, surrounded by a family of children, she 
would often be taken for their grandmother. And then 
how is she treated? In ber premature old age she and 
her children are turned out of doors, in the winter or 
summer, as it pleases him, and he buys another and 
younger wife. This is the custom, and I have yet to see 
an exception. The fact that two thirds of the men have 
been killed in wars with other tribes makes this prac- 
tice possible. 

Their natures and lives are peculiarly free from ro- 
mance or sentiment, and the only exhibitions I have 
seen of a feeling deserving the name of love have been 
between mother and child. They are good, kind, and 
loving mothers. On horseback a few days ago, I stopped 
at the hut of a young chief and wife, and was surprised 
and pleased to find what appeared to be real conjugal 
love, and noticed little sacrifices made by each for the 
happiness of the other, which I told them was the cus- 
tom among civilized people. I fear they eaw doubt on 
my face; I did on theirs. But just as I was leaving, the 
chief, attracted by my horsc, wished to buy it and a 
rifle, offering in return the wife I had shown so much 
interest in. For once, 2 Yankee refused to trade on any 
terms. 


If I could send you one of their heads, with its low 
forehead, high, full back-head, and wide middle-head, 
you wonld bave a clearer insight into their social and 
spiritual life than I could possibly give. 

At death, they are almost immediately burned, with 
all their earthly possessions, slaves, their prisoners of 
war, horses, etc. The body is supported about six feet 
from the ground by long green boughs, the ends of 
which reat upon two piles of stones, Under it a huge 
fire is made, and the body indeed returns to dust. Their 
property is burned in the same fire. No worthless sons 
here, idly waiting for tile old man” to die! When the 
owner of a few slaves is seriously ill, they are most at- 
tentive, sympathctic, and patient nursee. Disinterested 
friendship ! 

Their religion, as an old lady replied, is nothing to 
speak of." If they have heen brave and good during 
life, especially toward their doctor, whose duties, by the 
way, are not confined to a physical realm; and if then 
their property is properly burned, so that there is noth- 
ing left to draw their spirits again to this world, they are 
rewarded by an eternal rest or sleep. But if during 
life they have committed many sins; if they have de- 
graded themselves by working like (their) women, or 
spoken ill or falsely of others often, as these ignorant, 
wicked savages do sometimes ; or if one of their slaves 


or horses lives after them, their apirits can know no 


rest, but, floating in the shadowy air of the densest 
forest and darkest valleys, through which they infnee a 
feeling of sacred sadness, they live alone in sorrow for 
many years, only coming to thelr living friends in the 
winds of winter, so full of their moaning. 

When we consider the close intermingling of physi- 
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cal and spiritual conditions and feelings, we see a cer- 
tain appropriateness in their having but one doctor for 
both. In your great city it would be a little too much 
for the poor medicine manꝰ to soothe and cure, or 
even to prevent the suffering and agony of its million 
head and heart aches, or to modify and regniate the diet 
of both hungry bodies and souls. But wouldn't it be as 
well if our spiritual doctora would give a little more 
thought and care to the dwelling-house of the epirit? 
sometimes so feveriehly hot and dry, so damp and cold. 
Thus the sick spirit which they would teach to soar to- 
ward heaven, seeking a life and world to come, by the 
use of the fonics joy, hope, and confidence, would be 
more effectually restored to health and strength. 

In this tribe of Indians, two or three hundred have their 
foreheads flattened artificially, though it would seem 
nature had done quite enongh in this direction. The 
babe, when a week old, fastened to its hanging cradle, 
has its forehead pressed and flattened bya thin board, 
which is padded and fastened by one end to the top of 
the cradle, the other to a curved stick passing over its 
body, and secured to the cradle. The board is kept on 
three weeks, and then permanently removed. This 
prersure upon the soft, yielding cartilage, before its de- 
velopment into bone, seems to cause no pain, I can not 
see that this practice, directly or Indirectly, has any in- 
fluence upon their health, nor of couree upon their dis- 
position or character. 

After much inquiry and searching for the true reason 
for this custom, I now belleve that in this tribe it is 
more a desire to promote the usefulness of the child in 
future years than to increase its comeliness. It may 
safely be anid that nine tenths of the infante whose heads 
are so made flat are females! The girls and women, 
you remember, do all the work, carrying heavy loads 
long distances. And these heavy loads are so arranged 
in a basket on their backs, that a great portien of the 
burden comes upon their flat foreheads, by a strap pass- 
ing over it and secured to the basket. In carrying their 
loads, often as heavy as themselves, their heads are 
necessarily bent downward slightly, and unless tdthey 
were quite flat it would de Impossible to keep the strap 
in place. Then the malee have more pride and vanity 
than the females—as in New York—yet It is seldom we 
find one flat-headed. As one or two companies of eol- 
diers have been stationed here four years, several of the 
Indians have shaved their foreheads, naturally so low, 
to improve their appearance, and thus make themselves 
like the great Boston men,“ as they call all white men. 
But though their standard of beauty ie changing in this 
respéct, the female infants have their heads flattened as 
before. [See casts and skulle of Flat-headed Indians at 
our Phrenological Museum in New York.] 

If yon could examine the portraits of many of these 
Indians, you would doubtless be perplexed to account 
for their well-shaped Grecian noses, according to the 
teachings of Signs of Character,“ as they lead a low, 
degraded, savage life. The reason is this: from ten 
to twelve years of age, both boys and girls have the 
septum of their nose cut or punctured, and wear in this 
wound a small round shell during the rest of their lives 
usually. This draws down the apex, and gives the nose 
its peculiar shape. Ridiculing an intelligent Indian for 
wearing this ornament—the same as a chignon ie—I 
learned, to my discomfiture, that he had seen one white 
woman with her earrings, and of course my argument 
was lost, as no one away out here can say one word 
against white women: for if the few we have the pleas- 
ure of seeing are not ali like angels, their visits are. 

Wishing you the success you have so fully earned in a 
life-long pursuit of truth and in helping humanity, I am, 
sincerely and affectionately yours, E. 8. B., M.D. 
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IMPOSTORS. 

Tus class is not confined to phrenology, medicine, 
and astrology, but they may be met everywhere. The 
press“ is largely infested by impostors and pretenders, 
and so is the pulpit. Free Masons and Odd Felluws 
complain that these creatures continually impose upon 
them. Here is what the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate of Chicago says of religious impostors ; 
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There are no small number of gentlemen of leisure 
afioat, living upon their wits at the expense of an 
innocent public. Some of them personate families to 
which they have no claim by bl nor marriage. One 
young man etaid a few days with a venerable retired 
minister of Ceutral Nlinols, as the son of Dr. Crary, and 
the nephew of Dr. Eddy. Now if the first, by no possi- 
bility known to heraldry, ancient or modern, could he 
have been the second? And he was not the first. How- 
ever, he secured his board and some money. Almost 
weekly we receive notices of fellows playing the pious 
confidence dodge—preaching and borrowing, or other- 
wise victimizing good brethren—with a request to 

ublish. We do not print a Police Gazette, nor are we 
ond of giving the pedigree or portraiture of scoundrels. 
If a pastor puts a stranger into his pulpit of whose 
capacity to Instruct the people he is ignorant, he deserves 
to be mortified. There is no law of courtesy which 
rogn ren a pastor to surrender his pulpit to another, and 
he is not justified in so doing unless he is certain that he 
will canse no injury to the congregation for whose in- 
etraction in righteousness he is accountable to God and 
the Charch. e fact that a man brings credentials as a 
preacher, gives him no claim to another man's place and 


pulpit. 

The Aminadab Slecks are numerons, and try various 
plane of deception. We will give one specimen. We 
copy a letter from Rev. W. B. Farrah, of Hannibal, Mo. 

A man of clerical appearance and pretensions, about 
five feet six inches high, rather heavy set, with smooth 
face, rather light hair combed back, with a large head 
and forehend inclined to baldness. of honeyed words, 
neat and well dressed, with a black cloth eult, straft 
collar, and single-breasted coat, professing to be from 
Virginia orginally. from Canada latterly, now just on 
his way to visit a very dear friend at Evanston, III., who 
ia sick, presented himself in my study last Sabbath 
morning with a handful of letters of recommendation. 
and amon others one purporting to be from you, recom- 
mending him to the favorable attention of rallroad and 
steamboat men generally, by which with others he was 
procuring half fares, frec passes, and seems to be getting 
on in the world economically. He becomes all things to 
all men that he may gain ale 

“He is Episcopalian, Methodist, Christian, rebel or 
Union, just as occasion may require. He claims you as 
avery dear friend indeed; but Dr. McClintock is atil 
nearcr and dearer, Addresses persons as dear—‘ yes, 
dear,’ ‘no, dear,’ ‘thank you, dear,’ etc. Seems to be 
eharp and well informed, and gave hie name as M. II. 
Livingston, and his address, Evanston, III. : 

“He is evidently an impostor, and is either a grand 
rascal or an educated fool. He was . annoyed 
by extravagant charges at the hotel: was sick and ate 
but little, bat they had the andacity to extort full price, 
which left him without means to get to Keokuk; wanted 
just enough money to take him there, which, to get rid 
of him, we gave him; received many good promises, but 
never expect to sce the man or money again.“ 

The Advocate adds: We do not know him. We don't 
give letters to any euch men. We could not endure euch 
gy iong enough to write a letter. 

Bro. A. B. Kendig, of Davenport, writes ne that A. G. 
Fletcher has left that city under sore censure; that he 
claims to be a local preacher, bnt that any Church letter 
he may present from Davenport is spnrious. 
Kendig asserts he has signed none euch. 

To all we say. Beware of confidence men and 
women.“ Deal kindly with strangers and aid the 
deserving, but ecratinize very closely the claims of an 
who come aeking money and hospitality on Churc 
letters, especially ecrutinize such as come without them, 
and yet ask for aid on Church grounds. 


[Why not examine their heads, and thus learn if they 
have Conscientiousnese, Veneration, etc.? A good physi- 
ognomiet can read a rogue the moment he secs him. 
Why not apply it? It would be good economy.] 
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Raru WAILDO EMkRSON, in his elo- 
quent lecture. Quotation and Originality,” thus epito- 
mizes the essential featnres of literary success. ‘ Yon 
can not overstate our debt to the Past, but the moment 
has the supreme claim. The Past is for us; but the sole 
terms on which it can become ours are its subordination 
tothe Present. Only an inventor knows how to borrow, 
and every man is, or should be, an inventor. We must 
not tamper with the organic motion of the soul. ‘Tis 
certain that thought has ite own proper motion, and the 
hints which flash from it, the words overheard at una- 
wares by the free mind, are trustworthy and fertile, 
when obeyed, and not perverted to low and selfish ac- 
count. This vast memory is only raw material. The 
divine gift is ever the instant life, which receives, and 
uses and creates, and can well bury the old in the om- 
nipotency witb which Natare decomposes all her harvest 
for recomposition.” 

Rev. N, Sracy, the oldest Universalist 
preacher in this country, lately died at his residence in 
Columbus, Pa., aged 90 years. 


Mr. Ina ALDRIDGE, a son of the late 
colored tragedian, a eketch of whom appeared not long 
since in the columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
was lately announced as a prominent feature in the 
„east“ of the Melbourne Theater Royal. 


ORVILLE GAnDNER.—A well-known 
gentleman, in a receutly published letter, in substance 
said he was riding between Ithaca and Waterloo, when 
he saw a small cabin standing on the bank of Cayuga 
Lake. A grave-faced working-man was chopping wood 
near by. This was Orville Gardner, the converted prize- 
fighter. It is now twelve years since he was touched 
by the inspired goodness of eome miesionary exhorter 
in New York, and he has since been struggling worthily 
to help others into the path of reform, preaching and 
praying, working nnd striving, in his earneet, rongh way, 
while many of his former companions are in Jail, or in 
the grave-yard and poor- house. Orville Gardner, matched 
against the wilderness, etrengthened by faith, is fighting 
the good fight, hoping at last to recelve an imperishable 
crown. Truly, he is the greatest champion who conquers 
himself. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. 
BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


Timm and shy as a frightened hare, 

Who knoweth her heart or her secret thought? 
Is it love? or a fancy lingering there ?— 

Dearest of jewels are the elowest bought! 
Coy as a maiden”—the adage is old 

Far better be coy than a maiden too bold! 


Finally won! Is the wife like the maid ? 
Read here the answer, plain as a book: 
Trusting, in thine, a soft hand is laid; 
Boldly, in thine, the loving eyes look ! 
Ah! it is well; and we need not be told, 
* The love of my wife is more precious than gold!" 
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DESIRABLE PREMIUMS. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the circulation of the ParenoLoaicaL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, wewill give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribere, at $8 each, we will give a hand- 
some five Octave Parlor Organ of Berry & Thompson's 
or Horacé Waters’ manufacture, worth $170. 

For % subscribers, at $3 each, a ticket for one winter 
course of Professional Lectures on Phrenology, Physiol- 
ogy, and Anatomy, price $100. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a five Octave Melodeon, 
for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $8 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $8 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth 860. - 

For 25 subscribers, at $8 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $8, we will give a Gentle- 
man's Tool Chest, worth $35; and for 18 new aubecrib- 
era, at $8, a Youth's Tool Chest, worth $2. For 10 new 
sudecribers, at 83. 4 Boy's Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on cover. 

For 15 subscribers, at $8 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. F 

For 12 eubscribers, at $8 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case farnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, Webster's Quarto Dic- 
tionary, Unabridged, Illustrated Edition, price $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $8 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 

For 7 eubecribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Rosewood Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for 
home amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 

Those persone desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. Subscriptions 
commence with January or July numbers. 
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THe FreesooTrrs; a Story 


ofthe Texan War. By Gustave Aimard.. 


author of The Prairie Flower.“ etc. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers. ice 50 cents. 


This novel abounds in vigorous por- 
traitures of frontier life as experienced 
among the Indians and Mexicans of Texas. 
The writer, a Frenchman, in early life 
lived among the Indians of the Southwest, 
and acquired a practical knowledge of 
their customs and language, so that the 
descriptions are more real than imagin- 
ative. 


Footprints oF LIFE; or, 


Faith and Nature Reconciled. By Philip 
Harvey, M.D. New York: Samuel R. 
Wells. 12mo, cloth, pp. 140. $1 25. 


We offer to the public the above work 
with the utmost reliance on its worth. It 
is a poem written in the heroic measure, 
and in easiness of diction and gracefulness 
of style will compare favorably with many 
of the best modern productions in verse. 
It is no verbose or pedantic jingle, but a 
calm, somewhat profound and philosophi- 
cal, yet engaging and instructive lyric. 
Nature, man and the Creator, God, and 
their relations with each other, form the 
burden of the song. The poem is divided 
into three parts. First, the Body, com- 
prising the introduction, the origin, pro- 
gressive development, and end of animal 
life. Second, the Soul, including exordi- 
um, soul, instinct, reason, faith, the laws 
of nature. Third, the Deity, including 
retrospect, the love of God, His worship, 
prayer, forms of faith, universal prayer. 
Conclusion. 

No one can read this volume carefally 
without deriving much substantial instruc- 
tion. 


Ovr Parisn. A Temperance 


Tale. By Emily C. Pearson. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. 75 cents. 


Another stirring story of the workings 
of alcohol. In this neatly-written volume 
we have portrayed the ruin wrought in the 
house of the dispenser of the poisonous 
drink. The “dignitaries” of the religious 
society play a prominent part in the tale, 
and enliven it much. The book is adapted 
to accomplish good results if circulated. 


CHRISTMAS Books, and Sketch- 


es by Boz, illustrative of Every-day Life 
and Rvery day Pecple. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With sixteen illustrations. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. Price $1 50. 


This volume contains those irresistibly 
fanny sketches for which Boz” was dis- 
tinguished in the outset of his eareer of 
authorship. The illustrations are the eld 
ones by Cruikshank and Leech, but no 
better have since been produced. Tho 
volume belongs to the graceful ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens’ ” edition. 


New Pokus. By Owen Mere- 
dith. In two volumes. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 16mo, fancy clotb. $4. . 


Owen Meredith has won a poetic reputa- 
tion which no encomiams of ours would 
heighten. The neat and graceful edition of 
hie prodactions noticed above will serve to 
popularize him more than any chance re- 
marks of approval. Volume I. contains 
“ Chronicles and Characters,” or poems of 
a historic or descriptive character, relating 
to the progress of events from tho earliest 
Grecian periods to modern eras. The era 
of Grecian legend, the Roman empire, the 
opening of the Christian dispeneation, the 
Mohammedan era, the important events 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth centu- 
turies, are discussed in flowing measure 
and with all the grace of cultivated classic- 
ism, Volume II. contains a continuation 
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of chronicles and characters, and Orval,” 
Many of the poems 
abound in humorous allusions to the in- 
consistencies of church, state, and society, 
while their general moral influence is 
Somo of the imitations and 
paraphrases of celebrated European au- 


and other poems. 


healthful. 


thors are excellent, especially those of 
Dante and Lucretius. 


— 


Tar WokksHor. A Monthly 


Journal, devoted to Progress of the Use- 


ful Arts. Edited by Prof. W. Baumer, 
J. Schnorr, and others. 


We have received the first three numbers 
of this new monthly from Mr. E. Steiger, 
of 17 North William St., New York, and 
must confess our pleasure in examining 
so richly illustrated a work devoted to the 
Its application seems 
general; architects, builders, cabinet-mak- 
ers, carpenters, sculptors, plasterers, deco- 


mechanical arts. 


tors, engravers, workers in metal, painters, 


weavers, potters, etc., etc., may all find 
something of value in its pages. There is 
no periodical work issued by the American 


press that can surpass it in richness of il- 
lastration. 

Price, $5 40 a year. Specimen numbers, 
50 cents. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


A novel. 
t Archie Lovell,” etc. Elegantly illue 
trated. Author's edition—printed from 
advance eheets, New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 8vo, cloth, $2. 


For neatness of style and delicacy of 
characterization, Mrs. Edwards’ novels are 
conspicuons in the modern whirl of sensa- 
tionalism. We will not say that this vol- 
ume js a paragon of excellence in the realm 
of fictitious literature, but we do say that 
it were better for those who «il read 
novels to read something of this kind, and 
avoid the extravagance and sensationalism 
of the common miscellaneous literature of 
the day. 


Faruine For Boys. What 


They Have Done, and What Others May 
Do, in the Cultivation of Farm and 
Garden; How to Begin, How to Proceed, 
and What to Aim At. By the Author of 
„Ten Acres Enough.“ With illustra- 
tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 


The reading of Ten Acres Enough” af- 
forded us much pleasure and instruction, 
as it doubtless has thousands of others; 
and the present work, bearing as it does 
the evidence of like authorship, can not 
fail to interest and instruct all who read 
it. To boys—and girls, too—who enjoy 
the laxuries of farm or rural life, with op- 
portunities for garden or field cultivation, 
this book will not only be found as enter- 
taining as a story, but as instructive as a 
school manual on agricultural subjects. 
It furnishes many practical hints by which 
children may be enabled to make profitable 
use of a waste garden corner or an untilled 
acre. It, besides, has such an air of reality, 
that we have little donbt of the book's 
being based npon facts. 


New Music.—We have re- 
ceived from Mr. C. M. TREMAINE (suc- 
cessor to Horace Waters), 481 Broadway, 
the following pieces of Music, Just pub- 
lished: La Belle Hélène,” Polka. Ar- 
ranged by Cull. 30 cents. La Belle 
Danseuse,“ Mazourka Elégante. Call. 40 
cents. Think of Me,“ Nocturne. T. N. 
Pattison. 60 cents. The Bridge O' er 
the River.” W. C. Baker. 40 cents. 
„Captain Jinks.” T. Maclagan. 30 cents. 
“Day by Day.“ W. R. Dempster. 40 
cents. “My own Elleen Bawn.” Mal- 
méne. 90 cents. Mother's Little One.“ 


— 


G. F. Sargent, Esq. 30 cents. 


By Mrs. Edwards; author of 


Tue Laptes’ REPOSITORY, 
now in its twenty-eighth volame, though 
always an excellent family magazine, 
seems to improve with each succeeding 
year. It is now one of the best serial pub- 
lications of a religious character—in 
which every member of the family would 
find profitable reading—produced in Amer- 
ica. Terms, $3 50 a year, Cincinnati: 
Messrs. Poe & Hitchcock. 


THE following volumes of 
their Cheap Editions” of Charles Dick- 
ens’ and Sir Walter Scott's works have 
been received from T. B. Petersen & Bro- 
thers, of Philadelphia. Each volume men- 
tioned contains a novel complete. 

Tue HAUNTED Housse. By Charles Dick- 
ens. Price 25 cents. 

A MEssaGE FROM THE SEA. By Charles 
Dickens. Price 25 cents. 

Somesopr's Lucoace. His leaving it 
till called for; his boots, umbrella, dress- 
ing-case, brown paper parcel, etc. By 
Charles Dickens. Price 25 cents. 

Tus UxcommamrciaL TRAVELER. By 
Charles Dickens. Price 25 cents. 

Mrs. Lrrripsr’s Lopaines, and Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy. By Charles Dickens. 
Price 25 cents. 

Lire oF JossePH Grimaxnr, the noted 
English clown. Written out from Gri- 
maldi's own Manuscript and Notes. By 
Charles Dickens. Price 50 cents. 


HEaRtT or MripLorHian. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Price 90 cents. 

TuE Brack Dwarr, and the Legend of 
Montrose. By Sir Walter Scott. Price 
20 cents. 

THe BRIDE or LAmMNERNOOR., By Sir 
Walter Scott. Price 20 cents. 

Tas Monastery. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price 20 cents. 

Tue Assor. By Sir Walter Scott. 


By Sir Walter Scott. 


Go our Correspondents. 


SPECIAL INFLUENCE.—How 


can one organ gain control over the whole 
y contrary to the force of common 
sense, the person being intelligent! 


Ans. That question to a phrenologist 
or physiologist answers itself; still it may 
need a formal answer. Sometimes the 
musical ſaculty will lead one, contrary 
to common gente, to devote that time to 
the practice of music which ought to be 
employed in earning food or clothing. 
Sometimes the love of fan leads men into 
jolly company, to the neglect of their busi- 
ness. Sometimes Alimentiveness leads 
men to use liquor, tobacco, or opium. 
The habit becomes formed, and though 
they struggle intellectually and morally 
to rid themselves of it, they find it next to 
impossible todoso. One is inflated with 
ambition, another with pride; another is 
depressed, contrary to common sense, and 
although he knows he is not surrounded by 
danger, yet the feeling of Cautiousness is 
feverish, and he can not help thinking 
himself in imminent peril. Another be- 
comes a slave to lust, and against his own 
better judgment and every other restrain- 
ing element rushes onward to ruin. It is 
the indulgence of appetites and passions 
unduly which makes them assume such 
control over men. A normal appetite or 
passion may become one's master through 
abuse and perversion. One takes opium, 
as prescribed by a physician, for neuralgia, 
and becomes ultimately a slave to it, and 
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he would take it if he had to steal the 
funds with which to buy it. All such dis- 
positions are opposed to common sense. 


CONTINUITY SMALL.—I have 


a memory and but little Continuity. 
I have often wondered why I should not 
secure as good a standing in aay classes as 
others, my memory being .I never 
could study or place my mind in the least 
upon my ks, cepecially when others 
were talking or there was any noise. The 
9 is, can I improve Continuity, and 
ow 


Ans. You can improve this organ by 
using it. It is, in faet, the only way to 
improve any organ; and having a good 
memory, if you can learn to hold the 
mind to its work, you can attain a good 
standing in your class. 


BEST Works on Borany.— 
Gray’s Botanical Series now forms the 
most complete set of works on the sub- 
ject. They arc extensivcly nsed both in 
this and in the old conntry. They consist 
of: Grar's How PLANTS Grow." A 
Botany for Young People, $1 25. Gray's 
LEssons IN Botany, $175. Gray's MAN- 
UAL OF Borany, $3. Grar's MANUAL 
AND Lessons. In 1 vol. $3 75. Gray's 
MANUAL, WITH Mossks, ETC., $4 50. 
Gray's STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC 
Borany. (Revised and improved edition 
of the Botanical Text-Book.) $4. Gnar's 
GENERA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED 
States. Illustrated. 2 vols. $20. Fron 
OF THE SOUTHERN UNITED States. By A. 
W. Chapman, M.D. $4 50. May be or- 
dered from this office. 


— 


Is PHRENOLOGY FATALISTIO? 
Ans. The parties who base their oppo- 
sition to phrenological teachings on the as- 
sertion or assumption that those teachings 
declare man to be a congeries of certain tal- 
ents, dispositions, and peculiarities by vir- 
tue of certain fixed physical conditions; that 
he is what he is in consequence of an unal- 
terable organization, and therefore thinks 
and acts not from choice but from an una- 
voidable necessity, are much in error. Does 
any candid, intelligent man impute fataliem 
to anatomy and physiology becanse those 
systems declare in the most positive terms 
the constitution of man physically, how he 
is organized, what is requisite for healthy 
and symmetrical bodily functions, how 
those functions may be disturbed by ex- 
ternal or internal means, how the whole 
human economy may be promoted or de- 
preciated, how intimately mind—thought 
and emotion—is related with body, the 
condition of one affecting the condition of 
the other? By no means; and yet Phre- 
nology can not scarcely be said to go further 
in its prescriptions than those two sciences. 

Again, why impute tendencies to a sys- 
tem dependent upon, and explanatory of, 
physical phenomena, if those tendencies 
appear in the methodical presentation of 
such phenomena’ The system can not 
be made responsible for what it discerns in 
the field of inquiry which is chosen for its 
sphere. We must not be understood here 
as admitting the fatalistic tendencies af 
Phrenology, but as discussing the question 
affirmatively. Phrenology did not make 
man, any more than the aciences of geology 
or chemistry made the rocks and the vari- 
ous substances composing the soil. Phre- 
nology has created nothing, it has only die- 
covered the properties and functions of 
things already existing. Ifto ascertain by 
analysis that water is composed ol hydro- 
gen and oxygen in certain proportians, or 
that atmospheric air is made up of oxygen 
and nitrogen in certain proportions, is to 
impnte a fatalistic tendency to chemistry, 
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the science which has determined merely 
that water and atmospheric air, things 
supposed to have existed thonsands of 
years, are eo constituted, we will admit 
that Phrenology must succumb to the soft 
impeachment.” 

If to state that Geology has discovered 
and classified the rocks and strata of the 
earth's crust, and thus simplified, or, 
rather, methodized, the labor of those men 
who excavate and analyze the various 
formations in their search for truth, is to 
accuse geology with enunciating fatalistic 
heresies, Phrenology must plead equal 
guilt. 

If to assert the established truths of 
Physiology, to declare that by it are deter- 
mined what may and what may not be 
eaten with healthfn! results, what is poison 
to the blood and death to the man, how the 
functiona of mastication, deglutition, di- 
gestion, and assimilation are conducted, is 
to convict Physiology of fatalism, then 
Phrenology ie as heretical and as ſntalistic. 
The absurdity of such imputations is 
palpable. No inductive method or system 
can be affected by moral or ethical postu- 
lates. It is not responsible for the simple 
facts it gathers and arranges into a definite 
and convenient form. If inevitable con- 
clusions drawn from the facts contradict 
certain premises generally received by re- 
ligions people as orthedox, then the best 
way to dispose of the matter is for thore 
people to relinquish those premises and 
stand by the facta. That which will not 
bear inepection, though {t may be very 
pleasant to believe, should not be main- 
tained. Fact, and fact only, should be our 
basis in thought and action where import- 
ant conseqnences are involved. Such is 
the reasoning of common-sense; and yet, 
in one sense, there may be a fatalistic 
bearing implied in such reasoning. Thus, 
given certain facts which sustain certain 
relations with each other; the conclusions 
growing ont of such relations being inevi- 
table, therefore absolute, are substantially 
fatalistic; in other words, all established 
causes for cortain effects are, so far as moral 
considerations are concerned, fatalistic. 
However, for Phrenology we claim that 
while it has for a basis certain well-es- 
tablished principles, it recognizes fully the 
influences of position and association as 
modifying mental conditions. Organiza- 
tion, temperament, and culture are con- 
sidered when science would determine 
character, just as the navigator consults 
the barometer, the sky, and the wind when 
he would determine the character of the 
weather: and if tho phrenologist discovers 
defects in the organization, he indicates 
their nature, and explains the method to 
be pursued to remedy such defects. He 
prescribes for the sick mind just as the 
physician prescribes for the sick body. 
Were the organization unchangeable, then 
were man indeed fatally constituted, and 
incapable of applying the beneficial sug- 
gestions of the true phrenologist. Hun- 
dreds, yea, thousands, of improved and 
enlightened minds are willing to stand up 
now and testify in grateful accents to the 
good wrought in them mentally and physi- 
cally by the appreciation and aphlication 
of Phrenology. Can fatalism stand such 
testimony? We trow not. 


But there is one important consideration 
which we have disregarded in our purely 
logical discuselon of the question, and that 
is the Influence of grace, and that, in our 
opinion, lifts the whole matter beyond the 
reach of fatalism. The regenerating snd 
ameliorating infiuence of God's spirit on 
the heart can not be estimated. hence the 
Scriptural precept, “ My grace is suf- 


ficient.” 
20 badly conetitnted that he can not be 
improved and refined. 


man is. 
sible, it will be a good thing that ehe 
has the money. It will give her a kind of 
independence which will raise her above 


And we believe that no man is 


Ricu WIFE AND Poor Hus- 


BAND.—Do you think it dangerous for a 
young man without property to marry a 
young woman who has suddenly become 


wealthy ? 

Ans. That depends very much on who 
the woman is, and somewhat on who the 
If she loves him, and is sen- 


the mean dictation and petty control which 


some men unthinkingly and meanly exer- 
cise over woman becanse she is dependent. 
If we were in the market, we would not 
hesitate to marry under the circumstances 
referred to. 


9 ublisher's Department. 


Our ANNUAL OF PHRENOI- 


OGY AND PHYBIOGNOMY FOR 1860 is now 


~in the works,“ and will be published 


carly in the autumn. It will be hand- 
somely illustrated, containing eighty or 


more 12mo pages, printed on finc paper, 


aud be sold for B cents per copy. The 
Annual fur the year 1868 had a very large 
circulation. We expect a still larger de- 
mand for that of 1869—say from seventy- 
five to a hundred thousand. A few pages 
will be allotted to appropriate announce- 
ments, including the titles of excellent 
books on natural science and education. 
To secure insertion, advertisements must 
reach thie office before the ist of Septem- 
ber. 
application. 


The rates will be made known on 


PHRENOLOGY IN MICHIGAN. 


—We are in receipt of a large clab of sub- 
scribers from Ridgeway, Mich., obtained 
by Mr. J. C. Schreder, resulting from lec- 
turcs recently given by Mr. R. C. Barrett, 
of Ohio. 
given a course of lectures in the M. E. 
church at Ridgeway, with great accept- 
ance, and to have taught a clase of more 
than sixty persons in that town. We hope 
to hear more of this promising lecturer, 
and of those benefited ted by his teachings. 


This gentleman is said to have 


In Apvance, or Discon- 
TINUED.—It is from no feeling discour- 
teous that we discontinue sending the 


JOURNAL when the time for which it bas 


been paid for expires. It is painful to 
feel that we must part company at any 
time; but we have no right to continue 
sending the JOURNAL and to hold a sub- 
scriber responsible for future payment. 
It is every way better to have pay in ad- 
vance, and stop when the time expires. 
In this case the acconnts are easily kept, 
and each knows exactly how the matter 
stands. 


PATTERSON vs. PHRENOLOGY. 
—Severa] vigilant correspondents in the 
the West have notified ns of an attack, by 
one Patterson, on Phrenology and phre- 
nologieta, which they deem worthy of no- 
tice. We have seen the spleeny articles 
referred to, and will reply to them shortly. 
Without having seen the writer. we ven- 
ture the opinion that he is a cold, dyspep- 
tic, negative, combative spirit; that he 
is worse than a doubting Thomas, and de- 
lights in criticism. But, in opposing 
Phrenology, be is ‘‘ kicking against the 


ricks,” as we shall show and as he will 
eel. e who have favored us with in- 
formation „ obscure pro- 
fessor have our than 
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CoMPARISONS WITH OTHER 
JOURNALS.—Our remarks under this head, 
published in the June number, were unac- 
countably inaccurate. Each of the amounts 
in figures should have had a cipher added 
to indicate the true amount. We reproduce 
the statements with corrections: 

Some of our cotemporarics have taken 
considerable pains to show up comparative 
ntatements of reading matter as furnished 
to their patrons during the past year. The 
Educator, published at $1 a year, prints 
about 50,000 ems monthly; the New York 
Teacher, published at $1 50, prints 45,000 
ems monthly; the American Educational 
Afonthly, subscription the same as the last, 
abont 68,000 ems; and Hall's Journal of 
Health, published at $1 50, prints some 
30,000 ems. Our present rate is $3 a ycar, 
and proportionately we should print double 
the quantity of matter furnished by those 
three montblies last mentioned. Taking 
the American Educational as a fair stand- 
ard, we would do our readers full justice by 
giving them 126,000 ems of reading matter. 
What, however, is the fact? An examina- 
tion of our printer's bills enables us to 
make the astonishing announcement, that 
in reading matter alone over 150,000 ems 
monthly are furnished. Verily our recent 
advance of the subscription price is far 
within bounds. Our old readers, of courre, 
would rebel at any curtailment in the nnm- 
ber of pages. They keep crying out for 
more, more. Well, kind friends, we fain 
would meet the demand; and should our 
circulation reach 50,000, we may make fur- 
ther improvements in accordance with such 
liberal support.“ 


REGISTER Your Lerrers.— 
When it is not convenient to procure post- 
office orders to remit in payment for pub- 
Itcations, it is well to have letters regis- 
tered. More care is taken of such letters 
by the post-office authorities, and there is 
less danger of losses. 


— 


Letrer Posrack between 
Uncle Sam and Cousin Canada is reduced 
to six cents, when prepaid. The old rate— 
ten cente—is exacted when not prepaid. 
Everybody should, of course, prepay. 


A New Picrortat Poster, 
for lectures on Phrenology, Physiology, 
and Physiognomy.—We have juet issued 
a very fine illustrated mammoth pictorial 
sheet (29 by 41 inches), printed In colors, 
with a blank space for name and place, 
thue adapting it to the use of all those 
who may desire to have it. It contains 
upward of fifty engraved heads and faces 
of men, women, and animals, illustrating 
nearly every imaginable phase of charac- 
ter. Those wishing a sample by post may 
send us 25 cents, and it will be forwarded. 
Lecturers will find this the most attractive 
and conspicuous means by which to get 
attention. They will be furnished by the 
quantity at the cost. 

Natura History or Man. 
—In our advertising columns of this num- 
ber may be found a list of works on ETH- 
NOLOGY. Owing to the increasing interest 
in this interesting subject, we believe 
many of our readers wiil be glad to draw 
from this list. 


GYMNASTICS AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE.—We give in the presont num- 
ber a complete list of works on this very 
important subject. We also have the ac- 
companying apparatus, a list of which, 
with prices, is given in our new ILLUS- 
TRATED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 40 
pages. Sent to any address on receipt of 
two red stamps. 


` 


‘who loves the concord of sweet sounds 


InFormMaTION WANTED of 
“Dr. E. B. De la Matre," who was at 
Belvidere, III., about 20th Jannary last. 
Should this meet his eye he will know 
what it means. Any of our Illinois friends 
will confer a favor by letting us know the | 
»Pr. s“ whereabouts. 


Wnere 1s Hr ?—Inquiries | 
reach us as to the whereabouts of one 
JOHN Jongs, a Welshman, formerly of 
Pittston, Pa. It appears that he left home 
without leaving any clew to his destina- 
tion. A few friends and many creditore 
will be glad to hear from him. Should he 
report himself promptly it may save bis 
reputation. 


General Stems. 


Curar Sewine MacuInes.— 
There is a little thumb-and-finger concern, 
largely advertised, to be sold for $5. -It is 
worthless. There are other machines of- 
fered for $25, and lees. Of their merite we 
know very little, but enough to satiefy us 
that the Wheeler & Wileon, Grover & 
Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, etc., which sell at $55 to $75, are 
every way the best; and we have never 
reccmmended any low-priced machine, for 
the. simple reason that we do not believe 
they will prove satisfactory to purchasers, 
whatever inducements may be offered to 
agents. We think the dest none too good | 
for us. 


— 


E 

STILL ir ADVANCES. — Six 
hundred miles of railroad completed! 
Verily the managera of the Union Pacific 
are progressive. The summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, 8,262 feet above tide-water. has 
been crossed, and left fifty miles behind. 
At the present rate of progression, by the 
end of this year 900 miles will be in full 
operation; and it is confidently expected 
that the year 1870 will witness a continuons 
line of rail from the Miesouri to the Pacific; 
nay, from Maine to California. Let the 
work go forward. 


A Goon INSrRUuENrTr.— One 


organ recently procured by our assistant 
editor from Messrs. Berry & Thompson, of 
this city. It is certainly a little gem in its 
way. If the manufacturers turn out all 
their instruments as good as this one they 
deserve a liberal trade. 


LECTURES ON THE Turra- 
PEUTICAL Uses oF TuE TURKiIsn Barn. 
by E. C. ANerLL, M.D.—A late number 
of the New York Medical Gazette contains 
one of the best descriptions of this bath 
and its nses yet given tothe public. We 
hope soon to give the substance of the 
same to the readers of the PHRENOLOG- 
IcaL JOURNAL, for which we shall expect 
to deserve their thanks. 


Tus ANNUAL“ APPROVED. 
A prominent religious weekly of New 
York highly commends our combined 
" Annuale of Phrenology and Physiogno- 
my” as a capital book for all believers 


and disbelievers”’ in the doctrines set forth 
therein. Its com siveness and clear 
ness have creat conaiderable demand 
for it. Price 60 cents, ts, postage prepaid. 


Water-Cure IN Kansas.— 
Dr. Thomas W. Organ, from lilinoie, has 
settled in the beautiful town of Emporia, 
Kaneas, where he will try to teach the 


laws of health and practice the healing 


art on hygienic ae er Dr. Organ 
will ee courses p olen ead 
where circumetances favor. 


| 
could not fail to be pleased with a choral 
6 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


— — — 


Tux HVGEIAN Howe. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
‘ments aud Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville. Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


825 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hygienic Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and al! the appliances 
of a firat-class Core. Please send for a 
Circular. Address II. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


— ee 


InstrruTe of Practical Civil 
Enginccring, Surycying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleaton, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 


Works on May.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiclogy, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetica, Physlognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and E-hnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WEL) 8. Publisher, No. 380 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


— — 


TIE Protestant CHURCH- 
MAN.--A Religious Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

Dernted to the advocacy of Evangelical 
Truth, against Ritualism and Rationalism ; 
the Cefense of tha Liberty of Preaching," 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
wita Evangelical Churches. 

Tae Editors are assisted by a large corps 


of clerical and lay contribators in all parts 


of the United States, In England, and on 
the Continent. 

Published ever Thursday at 633 Broad- 
way. New York. 

Terms: $i per annum. To Clergymen, 


383. To Theological Students and Mission- 


aries. $2. Club Rates: Five copies to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 
SPECINEN COPIES FURNISHED. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 
Box 6009 P. O., New York. 


JENKINS’ VESI-PockEr Lex- 
1con. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientifie and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 7% cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Tuk ILLUSTRATED CHICAGO 

News has Cartoons each week by 
THOMAS NAST, 
aud pictures from other first-rate artists. 
The latest serial entitled 
“THE FENWAYS,”’ 

by J. T. Trowbridge, who ie popularly 
known as the author of ‘Neighbor Jack- 
wood,” Coupon Bonds.“ etc. 

Short spicy stories; lively correspond- 
ence; critical articles on the Stage; 
pleasant talk by “The Saunterer; light 
chit-chat, etc., etc. 

For sale by Newedealers in all places. 

FARNUM & CHURCH, Publishers, 

4t. Chicago. 


Have Turu?—We have just made ar- 
rangements with Messrs. Fernis & Car- 
woop, of Poughkcepsie, N. Y., for vines of 
the different numbers of their cclebrated 
„WALTER“ GRAPE, which we offer as 
Premiums To Cicss for the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL at the following rates: 

For 5 new subscribers, at $3 cach, one 
$5 “ Walter“ Grapevine. 

For 10 new snbecribers, at $3 each, one 
$10 and one $3 vine. 

For 20 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, one $5, one $4, and two @3 vines. 

For 25 new eubscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, two $5, one $4, and two $3 vines, and 
one copy of the JOURNAL gratis, And larger 
clubs at same proportion. 

All packages done up in a careful and 
compact manner, and forwarded by express 
from the nurseries, 

Neighbors and friends by clubbing to- 
gether can have the JoURNAL, and at the 
same time secnre the introduction of this 
valuable grape in their vicinity. A full 
description will be found in the JOURNAL 
for October, 1867, or circular will be sent 
by mail on receipt of stamps. Addrees S. 


R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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To WnkERLER & Whitson, of 
New York: 

Sirs ; The Department has received One 
Gold Medal, awarded to your firm on Sew- 
ing and Button-Hole Machines, at the 
Paris Unlverral Exposition of 1867. 

Your obedient servant, 
WILIA H. SEWARD. 

Messrs. WHEELER & WI. sox, No. 625 
Broadway, expose in their window the 
original Gold Medal awarded them at the 
Paria Exposition, for Sewing and Button- 
Hole Machines; the only gold medal for 
this branch of manufacture, over eighty- 
two competitors.. Sunday Dispatch. 

(This is the machine we give as a 
premium for subscriptions to the PRxxo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL.—ED.] 


Dr. JENKINS’ Hyarenic Ix- 
STITUTION, Binghamton, affords the best 
facilities for the treatment of all forms of 
chronic diseases. A few hygicuic boarders 
can be accommodated. Special treatment 
given to ladies by Mre. Jenkins. Address 
E. S. JENKINS, M.D., or MRS. L. A. 
JENKINS, M.D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Good Books by Mail.—Any 
Book, Magazine, or Newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 
8. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New York. 
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Ethnology ;. or, Natural llistory of Man. 


Types of Mankind 
Ancient Monuments, 


or, Ethnological Researches Based upon the 
tings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, and upon their 
Natural, Geographical, Philological, and Biblical History. Illustrated b 
from the Unedited Papers of Samuel Georg 
tributions from Prof. L. Agassiz, LL.D., W. Usher, M.D., 
M.D. By J. C. Nott, M.D., and George R. Gliddon. $5; or by mail, 


lections 
Morton, M.D., and by additional con- 
and Prof. H. 8. Patterson, 


$5 50. 


Indigenous Races of the Earth; or, New Chapters of Ethnological 


Inquiry, inclading Monographs on Special Departments of Philology, Iconography 

Grantees v. Palzontol Pathol egy EPA Com rative Geography, and 

Natural History. Contributed by Al Maury, ncis sky, and J. A. Meigs, 

M.D. (with communicatione from Profe. an and apne): presenting Fresh 

ae al. 55 Documente, and Materials. J. C. Nott, M. D., and George R. Gliddon. 
: by mail, 


gaa) Races of the Old World, a Manual of Ethnology. - By C. L. Brace. 


The Origin of 8 


pecies, by means of Natural Selection; or, the Preserva- 


tion of Favored Races in the Struggle for Life. By Charles Darwin, M.A. 82 50. 


The Origin of Species; or, the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic 
Nature. A Course of Six Lectures to Working-men. By Thomas II. Huxley. $1 . 


Huxley’s Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature. 


Smith’s Natural Histo 


$1 50. 


of the Human Species; its Typical Forms, 


Primeval Distribution, Filiations, and Migrations. Ilustrated by numerous En- 


gravings. $? 00. 
The Races of M 
Pickering, M.D., to which 
or Man. By J. C. Hall, M 
Prichard’s Natural History 
Modifyi 


and their Geo 
is hoor an 
.D. $4 00. 


phical Distribution. By Charles 
ytical Synopsis of the NATURAL HisTORY 


of Man, comprising Inquiries into the 
ng . of Physical and Moral cies on the Different Tribes of the 
Human Family. Fourth Edition, revised and cnlarged 


. By Edwin Norris, of the 


kora Asiatic Society. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with 62 colored plates, engraved on steel, 


100 engravings on wood. Cloth, $20 00 


Prichard’s Six Bthnographical Maps. Supplement to the Natural 


Hiato 
colored, and one sheet of letterpress. 


The Plurali 


of Man, and to the Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. Folio, 
Second Edition. $10 00. 


of the Human Race. By 


Georges Fouchest, Translated 


and Edited by Hugh J. C. Beavan, F. R. G. S., F.A.8.L. $4 
Lake Habitations, and Pre-Historic Remains in the Turbaries and 


Mari-Beds of Northern and Central Italy. B 
in the College of Engineering at 


anıl Edited by Charles Harcourt 


The Anthro 
with mem 
Museum by Professor 
M.D., on the Varietice of Man. 
French originals, 

m 


, Cambridge 
Man’s 
By J. P. Lesley. $4 00. 


Man! Where, Whence, and Whither ? pemg a 
Natural History Relations. By David Page, F. R. S. E., F. 


The Illustrated Natural History 


Bartolomeo Gastaldi, Professor of 
rin. Translated from the Italian, 


bers, M.A., F. R. G. S., F. A. S. L. $4 00. 


logical Treatises of Johann Friedrich Blumenbach, 
es of him by Marx and Flourens, and an account of his Anthropological 
Wagner, and the . dissertation of John Hunter 

Translated and 
y 5 Bendyshe, M. A., V. P. A. S. L., Fellow of the King's 


dited from the Latin, German, and 


and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of the Sciences. 


Glance at Man in his 
G.S. $1 50. 


of Man, in all Countries of the World. 


By Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. L. S., with Illustrations by Wolf, Zwecker, and others. 


This work ie now bei 
wich are now ready. 


published in London in thirty-two monthly parte, twelve of 
ce, 50 cents cach. For et he 
8. R W 880 Broadway, New York. 
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[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the „ by the 
lat Of the month ng the dale in which 
they are inten to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or 850 a column.) 


NOW READY, 


Eclectic Magazine 
OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER: 
EMBELLISHMENT, 


NAPOLEON IN PRISON AT NICE. 
I. The Queen's Book. 
—Lond. Quarterly Review. 
II. Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 
—Frazer's Magazine. 
III. A Roman Actor, Quintins Roscius. 
— Dublin University. 
IV. The Wife's e 
Bentley's Miscellany, 
v. The Eastern Question. Concladed. 
- —Lond. Quarterly Review. 
VI. What is Turkey! 
VII. The Seychelles. 
—Com'r Maclay, U. S. N. 
VIII. The Enchantress. 
—Colburn's New Monthly. 
IX. The Blockade; an Episode of 
the End of the Empire. Con- 
tinued. 
Translated from the French 
for the EcLECTIC. 
X. Modern Mothers. 
—Saturday Review. 
XI. Simson's History of the Gypsies. 
—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
XII. A Great Chapter in History. 
—Blackwood's Magazine. 
XIII. Jack Osborne's wees: 
—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
XIV. The Island of Mitylene. 
—The Editor. 
XV. The Poetry and Utility of Tears. 
Chambers Journal. 
XVI. Voltaire Dying. 
nd. Popular Journal. 
XVII. Napoleon in the Prison of Nice. 
XVIII. Poetry. —The Editor. 
XIX. Notes on Books. 
XX. Science. 
XXI. Varietics. 
Every new subscriber paying in ad- 
vance will receive cither of the following 
deautiful chroma ofl-paintings : 


BASKET OF PEACHES. 
On PIPER AND NUT-CRACKER. 


Ters OF THE ECLECTIC: 
Single copies, 45 cents: one 
ear, $5; two copies, one year, 
copies, one year, ddress, 


W. H. BIDWELL & CO., 
5 Beckman St., New York. 


Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 
GRANDS, SQUARKS, AND UPRIGHTS. 


Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the First 
Graxp Prizx—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 
three Finest Premiums during the past 
forty-five years. 


WaREROOMS, 
653 BROADWAY. 


A Practical Homeepathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
81 parar U eo 3 3 

; sheep, $4. nt by mall, pos 
U 8 R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, Nen 

ork. 


v, one 
v five 


5t. 


The New Mlustrated Paper, 
The ILLUSTRATED CHICAGO News is gain- 
ing favor rapidly. Its Cartoons, by Nast, 
and other capital illustrations, Trow- 
bridge's Characterietic Story, its shorter 
Stories, Correspondence, Chit-Chat, Gos- 
sip by the Saunterer.“ etc., are Fung 
for it an enviable reputation. All news- 
dealers keep it for sale. The price for 
each copy is Ten Cents, and the subscrip- 
tion price {a Four Dollars per year, the 
samo as of other 88 of its class. 

FARNUM & CH, Publishers, No. 
43 Sherman Street, Chicago, TI. 4t. 
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“American. School Insti- 
tute,” a Reliable Educational Bureau, 
Founded 1855, 

1. To aid all who seek well-qualified 
teachers. 

2. To represent teachers who desire 
positions. 

3. To give parents Information of good 
schools. 

4. To sell, rent, and exchange school 
properties. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. 

M. J. Youna, Secretary. 

14 Bond St.. New York. 


“ THE RIGHT TEACHER FOB THE RIGHT 
PLACE.” 

Thirteen years’ trial has proved the 
“ AMER. SCHOOL IxsT.” a useful and cf- 
cient auxiliary in the educational ma- 
chinery of our country. Its patrons and 
friends are among the first oducational 
and business men. 

G2 Principals, School Officers, and 
others, should examine the ‘ Teachers’ 
Bulletin” whenever they want teachers. 

Those who seek positions should 
have the Application Form.“ 


TESTIMONY. 

“TI know the Amer. ScHooL Inst." to he 
possessed of the most reliable and extended 
Jacilitias. — Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal 

Young Ladies Institute, Pittsfield, Mass. 

“The benefits of a ‘division of labor’ 
are happily conceived and admirably 
realized in the AMER. ScHoot INS.“ — 
Epwarp G. TYLER, Ontario Female Semi- 


nary, N. P. 

“ Experience has taught me that I ma 
safely rely upon it when I want teachers.” 
—Rev. J. H. BRAKELEY, Bordentown Fe- 
male College, New Jersey. 

„I commend it to the entire confidence 
of all.“ — Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL.D., 
New York. 

“The business of the Institute is syste- 
matically conducted. The proprietors are 
liberally educated, and otherwise eminent- 
ly qualified for their duties.” —O. R. Wir- 
Lis, Alexander Institute, White Plains, 


. Y. 

“ Having tried the ‘Awer. School. Inst.,’ 
I regard it a most desirable medium for 
supplying our schools and seminaries with 
the best teachers, and for representing 
well-qualified teachers who wish employ- 
ment. All who are seeking teachers will 
find a wide range from which to select, 
with an assurance that in stating character 
and qualifications there if no e 
and here can he no mistake. Teachers will 
find situations for which they may other- 
wise may seek in vain. The highly respec- 
table character of those who conduct the 
Institute ineure fair dealing, with kind and 
. treatment.“ Rev. BBEN 8. STEARNS, 
ree Albuny Female Academy, New 


ork. 

“The most remarkable exponent of what 
method may accomplish, la that system of 
educational tactics, as conducted and de- 
veloped by the AMER. ScHOOL INst.’ Here 
is a set of gentlemen whg keep posted on 
the entire educational wants of the country. 
Every department, high or low, comes 
within the plan. The apparatus, the lit- 
erature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are tabled as in a Bureau of Educa- 
tional Statistics.” 

** Mark the value of such knowledge. In 
a time consideration, what saving! In- 
stead of schools being closed or suffered to 
decline until the right man turns up, cme 
is provided whose calibre is known—' The 
right man in the right place.’ The loss of 
time, misdirection of talent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each in it- 
self no small miefortune to patron or popu 
are happily avoided.” Rev. SAMUEL — 
woop, Keyport, N. J. Zt. 


The Masonic Harmonia; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the nse of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Tonnes: 
Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile „No. 568, city of New York. 
Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, lia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
433 Broome Street, New York. 
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Gymnastics and Physical Culture.—We give below a com- 
plete list of the best works on this all-important subject. 


Illustrated Féinily 


ods of lyin 
Development a the Bodily Organs 


asium.—Containing the most improved meth- 
Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal 
the Invigoration of their 


xercises to tho 
unctiona, the Preser- 


vation of Health, and the Cure of Disease and Deformitics, With numerous illustra- 


tions. By R. T. Trall, M.D. $1 75. 


New Gymnastics, for Men, Women, and Children. By Dio Lewis, 


M.D. $1 75. 


Weak Lungs, and How to 
Organs of the Chest, with their 
Lewis, M.D. Illustrated. $1 75. 


ake them Strong; or, Diseases of the 
ome Treatment by 


e Movement-Cure. By Dio 


Physical Perfection; or, the Philosophy of Human Beauty—showing 


ow toA 
and Avoid 


uire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, Secure Long Life, 
e Infirmities and Deformities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. $1 75. 


Manual of Physical Exercises, comprising Gymnastics, Calisthenics, 
Rowing, Sailing, Skating, Swimming, Fencing, Sparring, Cricket, Base Ball, etc. ; 


together with Rules for Training, and 


nitary Suggestions. By William Wood. $1 50. 


Manual of Calisthenics, a Systematic Drill-Book without Apparatus, for 


Schools, Families, and G 


jums, with Music . the Exercises. Illus- 


trated from Original Designs. By J. M. Watson. 


Hand -Book of Calisthenics and G 


Illustrated 


astics, a Complete Drill-Book 


for Schools, Families, and Gymnasiums, with Music to accompany the Exercises. 


m Original Designs. By J. M. Watson. 


$2 25 


The Indian Club Exercise, with Explanatory Figures and Positions, 


Pho 


phed from Life; also, General Remarks on Physical Culture. Illustrated 


with Portraitares of celebrated Athletes, exhibiting great Muscular Development from 
the Club Exercise, engraved from photographs expressly for this work. By S. D. 


Kehoe. $2 50. 


Manual of Light Gymnastics, for Instruction in Classes and Private 


Use. By W. L. Rathe. 40 cents. 


A Hand-Book of Gymnastics and Athletics. By E. G. Ravenstein and 


John Hulley. $5 00. 


Calisthenics; or, the Elements of Bodily Culture on Pestalozzian Prin- 
ciples, Designed for Practical Education in Schools, Colleges, Families, etc. By 
Henry de Laspée. Ilustrated with Two Thousand Figures. 512 00. 


Ph 
. Beecher, $1 00. 


ology and Calisthenics, for Schools and Families. By Catharine 


An Illustrated Sketch of the Movement-Oure, its Principles, Methods, 
and Effects. By George H. Taylor, M.D. B cents. 


An 


History and Philoso 
Movements, and D 


Eixposition of the Swedish Movement-Cure. 


Embracing the 


hy of this System of Medical Treatment, with Examples of Single 
tions for their Use in Various Forms of Chronic Diseases ; 
forming a Complete Manual of Exercises, to, 


of General Hygiene. By George H. Taylor, 


ther with a Sum ef the Principles 
M., M.D. $1 . $ 


Theory and Practice of the Movement-Qure; or, the Treatment of 


Lateral Curvature of the Spine; Paralysis; Indigestion ; 


Angular Curvatures, 


onetipation ; Consumption; 


and other Deformities; Diseases Incident to Women; Derange- 


ments of the Nervous System, and other Chronic Affections, by the Swedish System 


of Localized Movements. By Charles F. Taylor, M.D. Illustrated. 


$1 7⁵ 


Prevention and Cure of 9 the Swedish Movement-Cure; 


with Directions for its Home Application. 


The Swedish Movement-Cure. 
By Willlam W. Wier 


y D. Wark, M.D. 90 cents. 


What It Is and What It Can Do. 
.D. 25cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


M 
by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypere, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Patent Offices. — Inventors 
who wish to take out Letters Patent are 
advised to conneel with MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the Scientific American, who 
have prosecuted claims before the Patent 
Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent Agency is 
the most extensive in the world. Charges 
less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet, containing full instructions to 
inventors, is sent gratis. 

A handsome Bound Volume, con- 
taining 150 Mechanical Engravings, and 
the United States Census by Counties, 
with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on 08 of 25 cents. Address 

MUNN & C 


O., 
June 3t N Park Row, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER, A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 per annum, pa dle In 
advance. Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 

artment of Rumal Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth Bt., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


Low Priced List. 


Booxs BY Post at Haur Price! We 
have a few copies or remnants of editions 
which we will sell at one half the regular 
prices at this office, and simply adding 
postage when sent by mail. This offer 
will hold good during the present month, 
or till all ehall be sold. The books will be 
sent, postage prepaid by us, on receipt of 
tho smallest price named. 


Tue PniLosornr or SACRED History 
Considered in Relation to Human Aliment 
and the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester 
Graham. Regular price, $3; present, $1 75. 


Tue Power or KINDNESS; Incuicating 
the Pinuna of Benevolence and Love. 
75 cents, By first post 40 cents. 


FAMILIAR Lessons on ASTRONOMY. De- 
signed for Children and Youth, in Schools 
and Families. $1 50. Now 75 cents. 


ILLUSTRATED Botany. With more than 
One Hundred Engravings; with a Floral 
Dictionary or Language of Flowers. $1 50. 
Now only 87 cents. 


Tar Fary Dentist; a popular Trea- 
tise on the Teeth, with various Recipes 
for their Preservation. $1 50. 87 cents. 


Tus PHysioLoay oP Dierstion, with 
Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
Wm. Beaumont, Surgeon in U. 8. Army. 
Very scarce, 21 50. Now & cents. 


HypropaTHY FOR THE PEoPLeE. With 
plain observations on Drugs, Diet, Water, 
Air, and Exercise. With Notes and Ob- 
servations by R. T. Trall. 1 50. 87 cents. 


Tue Water-Curs MANUAL. The va- 
rious Modes of Bathing Illustrated, and 


[JovLr, 


Curative Effects of Water Treatment 
given. 81 50. Now only 87 cents. 


Tue WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. Over 
Three Hundred Cases of various Diseases 
Treated with Water. $1 75. 87 cents. 


Dr. ALcorr on THE Usg or TosBacco. 
25 cents. By post, 15 cents. 
By 


Tue PHILOSOPHY OF MESMERISM. 
Dr. Dods. 50 cents. 30 cents. 


Science or Tox Sour, Physiologically 
and Philosophically considered. By Dr. 
Haddock. cents. Only 30 cents. 


Tue PmLosopry oP ELECTRICAL Psy- 
CROLOGY ; being a Course of Twelve Lec- 
tures. By Dr. Dods. $1 50. 87 cents. 


CREMISTRY and its applications to Physi- 
ology, Agriculture, and Commerce. By 
Prof. Liebig. 50 cents. 90 cents. 


THE Pracrice or WATER-CURE, with 
Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety. By 
Dre. Wileon and Gully. 50 cents. We 
send a copy for 90 cents. l 


ERRORS IN THE Practice or WATEB- 
Cure. By J. H. Rausse. Retail 50 cente. 
Now 90 cents. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PRACTICE or 
WaATER-CuURE. 25 centa, for 15 cents. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE WaTsR-CURE. A 
Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity. By John Balburnie, 
M.D. 50 cents, for 80 cents. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HYDROPATRY ; being 
a plain familiar Exposition of the n- 
ciples of the Water-Cure System. By D. 
A. Harsha. B cents, for 15 cents. 


ACCIDENTS AND Emercencies. Illas- 
trated. 25 cents, for 15 cents. 


Tre CHOLERA; its Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure: with all Bowel Complaints; 
showing the inefficacy of the Drug-Treat- 
ment and the superiority of the Water- 
Cure. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 

CURIOSITIES OP COMMON WATER, to 
which are added some Rules for Preeerving 
Health by a Proper Course of Diet. 50 cents, 


for 30 cents. 
EXPERIENCE ix WATER-CunE. A familiar 
Exposition of the Principles and Results 


of Water-Treatment. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 


It is not probable that other editione of 
these works will ever be printed. Those 
who wish copics should order them at once. 

We can also send a few cupies of the fol- 
lowing, by mail, at reduced prices. Some 
of them are a little pe worn; but many 
of them are entirely fresh. 


BEeecner’s Rertictovs TRAINING OF 
Cn Dp REX. in the School, the Family, and 
the Church. Retail $1 75, for $1 25. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, in Behalf 
of their Rights as Authorized Interpreters 
of the Bible. By C. E. Beecher. il 
$1 50, for $1 13. 

Siens oF THe Times; the Dangers to 
Religious Liberty in the Present State of 
gin By sen. Retail $1 50, for 


Tue RESULTS or SLAVERY. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 13. 


Tne Last Years or Henny CLAT. By 
C. Colton. Retail $2 73, for $1 75. 

QUEsTions ro Manen's ECCLESIASTICAL 
History. Retail 75 cents, for 50 cente. 

PrHyYsioLoey oF THE OPERA. Retail 50 
cents, for 40 cents. 


NArolxox III. Mm Tralr, and other 
Poems. By K. B. Browning. % cents, for 
50 cents. 

WESTWARD EMPIRE; or, the 
of Human Progress. By E. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 13. 


CLARA; or, Slave Life in Europe. A 
novel. $1 50, for $1 13. 

SocraL RELATIONS IN OUR SOUTHERN 
8 By D. R. Hundley. 81 50, for 

Srinrrual. Progress; or, Instructions 
in the Divine Life of the Soul. Retail 
$1 50, for $1 13. 

PASTORAL Reminiscences. By S. R. 
Kallock. 21 50, for $1 13. 

Tne ExeLAsH LANGUAGE IN ITs ELE- 
MENTS AND Forms, for Schools and Fami- 
Hes. By W. C. Fowler. $2 00, for $1 50. 

Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


By Cochin. 


t Drama 
. Magoon. 


Free! Our New Catalogue 
of Improved Stencil Dies. More than 
200 a month is being made with them. 
. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Digitized by Google 
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Eclectic Medical College of 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
This College Holds Three Sessions each 
enr 


The First Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of aona. 

The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
Ist, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. . 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joscph Sites. M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharmacy. 

5 P. Fitler, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry 
an eee 
John Buchanan, M. D., Prof. of Surgery and 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medicine. 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology aud Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL. D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

James ran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D.. Dean, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —— 

Tue Ectecric Menicat 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The moat original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 
cles original and thoroughly practical. 
Splendid inducements to subscribers for 
1868. Premium engravings. valued at $3, 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 
sent free. 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
HEALING or PINE TAR SOAP. 
Patented March 12th, 1867. 

For the Tollet, Nursery, and Bath this 
Soap has no equal. It Cures Pimples 
Rash, Chapped Hands, and all Diseases o 
ne Scalp and Skin. Is a good Shaving 

oap. 

WHAT THOSE SAY WHO USE IT. 

Baldness Cured. — It is bringing my 
hair in beautifully. I consider it the best 
hair renovator in use.—M. H. Comss, 218 
Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I have used it for catarrh in the head, 
making a suds and snuffing it through the 
nose, and it has cured me. I use ſt con- 
etantly for the tollet, and consider it the 


best soap for that parroos G. R. Benson. 
Office of the U. 8. Life Ine. Co., 40 Wail 


I have used yonr Persian Healing Soap 
in my practice extensively, and 15 has 
proved the best healing soap I ever used. 

t has no equal as a soap for washing the 
heads and skin of children.—L. P. ALDRICH, 
M.D., 19 Harrison St., N.Y. 

I had salt rheum badly fifteen years. 
Your soap has made a complete cure.— 
G. M. BALL, 119 West St., N.Y. 

I use it for the toilet and bathing, and 


refer it to any other I have ever known.— 
H. T, Krn ember of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, England. 


I have used it for soldier's itch. The 
scalp was badly diseased, resembling scald- 
head. A cure was effected in a few days. 
—T. 8. P. Lord, M.D., Chicago, Ill. 

It is the best medicine we have ever 
seen for cutaneous eruptions ofevery kind, 
and every family should have it.—Amert- 
can Baptist. 

It accomplishes all it claims.—R. Hax- 
rox, M.D., 55 N. Y. 

The wife of Rev. Dr. King, Missiona 
at Athens. Greece, writes: I have u 
yonr Persian Healing Soap for rheumatism, 
and find it e a 

Agents wanted. Send 50 cents for eam- 
ple, or 3 cents for cireular 

A. A. CONSTANTINE, 
it No. 43 Ann Street, N. Y. 
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DIALOGUE, 


Extract from 17 of Furmeér’s 
ti 


“Wirtram D. Ossorn: Will 
: the Club give us its opinion of 
am <> Washing-machines? Is it econ- 
PRG omy to pay $14 for one of Doty's 
machines Washing - machines 
bare so generally proved to be 
ſäailures that I am afraid of throw- 
ing away my money upon one. 
S0 N Ronrnson: If you had 
to pay ten times the money you 


mention, it would be the best investment you ever made upon your farm. 


But you must 
not have that alone. Get the Universal Clothes Wringer with it, and your wife and 
children will rise up and call yon blessed, for they will find washing made easy.“ 
The following Testimonials have been given: 

„We like onr machine much: could not be perenaded to do withont it; and with the 
rh ot Doty, we feel that we are masters of the position.“ — Rev. Bisgor Scott, M. E. 

urch. 

It is worth one dollar per week in any family.— V. P. Tribune. 

ee give it the moet unqualified praise, and pronounce it an indispensable part of the 
machinery of housekecping."—Rev. HENRY Warp BEECHER. 

„In the laundry of my house there is a perpetual thanksgiving on Mondays for the in- 
vention of your excellent Wringer.’ — Rev. THEODORE L. CUTLER. 

Every week has given it a stronger hold upon tho affections of the inmates of the 
laundry.— . Y. Obeerrer. 
BOTH THESE MACHINES HAVE RECENTLY BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED. 

You may prove the above statement trne by sending the retail price: Washer, $14; 
Extra Cog-Wheel Wringer, $9; and we wili forward to places where no one is selling, 
either or both. free of charges, If, after a trial of one month, you are not entirely satis- 
fied, we will REFUND THE MONEY on the return of the machines.— Large discount 

trade everywhere.—R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 23 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP. 
Anti-freezing and Double-acting. The best in use. 
We do know that the West 4 is all that any man ever 
requires, being economical, desirable, and efflelent.— N. Y. 


Tribune. 
SANCHO-PANZA WIND-MILL. 
Sell. regulating. een ana Self-olling. The latest 
an 


It is very strongly built, is cheap, and always under per- 
fect control. Scientific American. 
OTIS' PATENT LIGHTNING RODS, 
Of Copper or Galvanized Iron. The only perfect insulation 
in America. 

„ would recommend to the public the use of the Otis’ 

Patent Lightning Conductors.“— Hon. Horace Mann. 
ents wanted everywhere, with exclusive right. 

2. aid J. D. WEST, & CO., No. 40 Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 


Dollar Magazine for Young Men. 


PACKARD'S MONTHLY. 


An American Magazine devoted to the interests and adapted to the tastes of the young 
men of the country. 

OnE DOoLLAR a year. Single copies, fifteen centa. 

Thie is an earnest effort to supply young men with unexceptionable reading matter, at 
eo low a rate that there can be no excuse for neglecting its advantages. The very best 
writers in the country are engaged, and there will be nothing cheap about the magazine 
but its price. 

The contents of the June number will indicate somewhat its character and scope. 


Robert Bonner and the Ledger (with Portrait)............ e e By Oliver Dyer. 
Success or Failure in Life...... . e teeweeleGanae eee ias ... . . By Horace Greeley. 
Clerks and Apprentices .......... VVV e By James Parton. 
Political Duties of Young Men - .... . BY Edward Cary. 
Money and Morals ..... 232 ⁵ ⁵ ↄ Tree er By Rev. J. L. Corning. 
Some Autograpb(bbcnnnnns cencccnsvececens By the Editor. 
John O'Groat’s House „! EE eer By Elibu Burritt. 
The Telescope of the Stars. (A Poem. ))) By G. W. Bungay. 
Editoriale, etc. 


In the July number will be commenced a series of illustrated articles by Mr. Dyer, on 
the Undercurrents of City Life, truthfully setting forth the gigantic evils which fester in 
the great metropolis, and proving that truth is stranger than fiction.” 

Great inducements to Clubs. Address 


T Reka 


937 Broadway, New York. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the 


free. 


Boarding in New York.— 


Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and WORLD.—New 9059 811 No. 18 

15 Larent Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- | Send a stamp. 100, Id and New Books 

tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to | on hand. mense prices gan for Oid 

those desiring such. Books. LEGGA BROTHERS, 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 113 Nassau Stteet, New York. 
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American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ch number contains namerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers; 
Mechanical Movements.“ and other nse- 
fal leasons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of. all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columne of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjecte. 

Terms ofsubecription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year. $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei atenta, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, tia, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
sof the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
Watson’s Manual of Calis- 
THENICSs, contains a complete course of 
hysical exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 
t has all needful directions, rules. and 
explanations, with sections on phonetics 
an . on. The exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known 
rinciples of anatomy, physiology, and 
ygiene. They have becn thoroughly 
tested, accuring the happiest results. 
These exercises, practiced habitually and 
energetically, can not fail to yield grace 
agility, suppleness, a ready hand, as well 
as robust health, and power of endurance. 
Almost any school-room or parlor will snf- 
fice for the exercises. For thoee who use 
the piano to enliven the exercises, there is 

music, prepared by the best masters. 

The book is richly Illustrated; is printed 
on superior paper, and bound in best style. 
A reviewer writes: “This is the most 
elaborate and eatisfactory attempt yet 
made to apply practically to educational 
purposes the great truths of physiology, 
relating to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it is a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how power- 
less the Intellect ia to contend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally inter- 
ested in its teachings, and answerable, 
each in his own sphere, however email it 
be, for the consequences of negiccting 
them.“ Sent by mail for $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishera, 14 Bond Street, New York. 2t. 


Hall's Great Geological Chart. 

Size 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft., finely engraved and 
colored, exhibits the order of successive 
strata of rocks and the characteristic fossils 
which have given the key to this arran 
ment. It gives the appearance if a section 
were made from the surface toward the 
center of the earth, exposing the edges of 
the diferent layers. It is, in fact, such 
representation as may be seen in the banks 
of many rivers, as the Niagara, or in high 
rocky cliffs of.lake or ocean ebores, only it 
is much more extended. 

This beautiful Chart was prepared by 
Professor Hall, that it might render a study 
so delightful in itself, and so practically 
usefal, more extensively introduced, and 
more easily understood. 

Only a limited number were produced 
from the lithographic stones. The enb- 
scribers have for sale a few of them, fresh 
and perfect. 

Price, Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 

18; wholesale pro to Teachers, $12. 


ey to Hal's Geological Chart, sr 
7. W. SCHE RHORN CO.. 14 
Bond Street, New York. July, 2t. 
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just ived from our London agent the 
fine English Edition of TuE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF EMANUELSWEDENBORG. By 
Wm. White. 2 large vols, price $12. 


Tne Stupy or tHe Human Face. II- 
lustrated with 26 Full-page Steel Engrav- 
ings. By Thos. Woolnoth, Esq., histori- 
cal engraver to the Queen. $5 60. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS OR 
AFFECTIONS. By Charles Bray. Price, 
post-paid, $1 75. 

Tne Cness Coamrions is the title of a 
neat card photograph of a chess-board, 
each square of which contains the likeness 
of a prominent chese-player. The follow- 
ing is a list of the sixty-four portraits, iu 
alphabetical order: 

Allen, Anderssen, Andre, Barnett, Bay- 
er, Bilguer, Boiron, Bourdonnais, Brenz- 
inger, Brown. Cheney, Cook, Elder, Fiske, 
From, Fuller, Graves Grimshaw, Han- 
stein, Harrwitz, Hazeltine, Jacnisch, Jour- 
noud, Julien, Kidson, Klett, Kockelborn, 
Kohtz, Kolisch, Lasa, Leonard, Leaquesne, 
Lichtenheim, Lowenthal, Loyd, Macken- 
zle, Marache, Maurian, Mead, Meyer, Mor- 

by, Mortimer, Paulsen, Pavitt, Perrin, 

etroff, Philidor, Potter, Preti, Reichhelm, 
Rice, Rivière, Rosenthal, Schlesinger, 
Schultz, Smith, St. Amant. ence Staun- 
ton, Thompron, Walker, Wells, Willmers, 
Wormald. For sale at this office, carle de 
visile size. W cents each, $2 a dozen. 
Larger size, $1 each. 

8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
359 Broadway, N. Y. 


OF THE 


OF HONOR 


Was conferred on the Representative of the 
GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES 
At the 0 N Panis, 


Salesrooms, 
ot. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANTED — AGENTS — 
375 to $200 per month, every- 
where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
BREWING MACHINE, This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quir cord, bind, braid, 
and embroider in a most superi- 
or manner, Price, only $18. 
Fully warranted for five yenrs. 
We will pay 81000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
Elastic Lock Stitch.“ Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to 5200 per month 
and ¢xpenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can he made.—Addrecss 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or 
BOSTON, MASS, 

CAUTION.— Do not be imposed upon 
by other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the eame name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine aud 
sale practical cheap machine manate: 
tured. t. 


The Missouri Baptist Jour- 
NAL, Palmyra, Missouri, J. H. Luther, 
Editor. J. A. Jaudon, General Agent. 
Othcial Organ of the Missouri Baptists. 
Circulates principally in Missouri, Illinois, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Iowa, and California. 
The Journal is read by at least ten thon- 
sand Baptists in Missouri. Terms, $2 50 
per year, strictly in advance. A limited 
number, of advertisements taken. It. 
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The First Volume of Putnam’s Magazine, 


New Serles, is now ready. Containing 772 large pages, and including 90 articles of 
permanent interest and value, Historical, Descr ptive, Practical and Entertaining: by 
writers of eminent ability. Neatly bound in green morocco cloth, price, En 

N. 55 Covers can be had separately, for binding the golume. ce, 50 cents, 
post- free. 


The volume is a very handsome one, and contains as much matter as six volumes of 


Irving's Works — Reading of the mont interesting and valuable kind. It contains six 
rtraita, viz.: General Grant, H. W. Beecher, H. Greeley, Speaker Colfax, Fitz- Greene 
Ialleck, and D. Huntington, P. N. A. It is handsomely bound in cloth. ° 
THE “RIVERSIDE” AND “PEOPLE'S” EDITIONS OF IRVING'S WORKS. 
G. P. Putnam & Son have now ready the first volume of the Continuation of the 
„Riverside Edition,” in 16mo, on fine paper, green cloth, gilt top. Price, $1 75; being 
that most romantic of veritable biographies, 
THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
By Washington Irving. With illustrations on wood and on steel. Vol. 1, 16mo, gilt top. 
1 75. 
% This cdition matcher the eight vols. of the lighter works heretofore published. 
piso, the same Work, People's Edition, cheaper paper, neatly bound in black cloth. 
ce, . 
N. B.— Both editiong will be continued in monthly volumes until completed; and also 
the Knickerbocker edition, larger paper, & 25 per volume. 
Mr. Prescott, the Historian, wrote of Irving's work: It is the noblest monument to 
the memory of Columbus.” 
Lord Jeffrey said: It will supersede all other works on the subject, and never be itself 


superseded.” 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON'S NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 
In 1 Vol. 12mo. 91 50. 
WIND AND WHIRLWIND. 

A Novel by Mr. Thom. White. 

Displays an extraordinary fertility of plot.“ - MN. Y. Evening Post. 

„A story which holds the reader's attention, and makes him satisfied with himself for 
having spent the time in reading the book.“ - Rochester Express. 

II. A Story OF THE MoRAVIANS. 
MARRYING BY LOT. 

A Tale of the Primitive Moravians. By Charlotte B. Mortimer. 1 vol. 12mo. §2. 

In this volume will be found in detail, ample illustrations of this extraordinary mode 
of settling the matrimonial destinies of the whole of a Christian denomination. 

III. MATTHIEU ROPARS, ET CETERA. By an Ex-Editor. 12mo. $i. 
IV. WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 
A Manual for Housekeepers. 12mo. $1. The design of this Manual is to suggeat what 
is seasonable for the table, cach day in the week, and how it shall be cooked, without the 
trouble of thinking. The receipts have all been tested by actual experience. A dail 
“ bili of fare” for breakfast, dinner, and tea is given, for one week in each month, whic 
may be varied to suit the income. A collection of Pickles and Sauces of rare merit form 
a desirable addition at the end. 
V. THE USE OF TOBACCO; ITS PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND SOCIAL EVILS. 
By J. H. Griscom, M.D. 32mo. % cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

% This Counterblast“ against "the Weed" contains new and startling facts well 
worth the serious attention of all victims to this narcotic nuisance and pernicions poison. 
TUCKERMAN'S BOOK OF THE ARTISTS. 

Large octavo. About 550 pages, cloth extra, gilt top. $5. 
THE LIFE OF NATHANIEL GREENE, MAJOR-GENERAL IN THE ARMY OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


By George Washington Greene. Price to Subscribers, $4 per volume. 
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Apparatus for Physical Training.—BACON'S PATENT 
HOME GYMNASIUM. The only complete portable 
: <> eee Gymonaztum ever invented. Invaluable to those of 
8 sedentary occupations. No home should be without 
one. Put up in any room, and removed in a minute. 

All complete Gyninasinms that have been previously 
constructed, have been too cumbrous or too expen- 
rive; and those of a cheap and simple character have 
been Jacking in the necessary scope and variety, not 
being adapted to swinging or Bomersault exercises, 
Many attempts have been made to construct one 
which would overcome these difficulties, and thie we 
now claim to have accomplished in our Patent HOME 
Giyweasicum. It is based on the principles devised 
and taught by Ling, Schreber, and Dio Lewis, and is 

n combination of these systems brought into a small 
compass. While the first exercises are simple enough 
for children, the last are such as only can be accom- 
plished by the most athletic. It is believed that this 
apparatus—being cheap, portable, and adapted to all 
--will be the means through which Gymnastics will 
become universal. 

This apparatus is supported by two strong hooks 
in the ceiling, eighteen inches apart, and screwed into 
the joist five inched. leaving only the small hooks vies- 
ible. It can also be used in a yard, by the erection of 
a framework such as-is used for awings. The straps 
are of the 0 linen, handsomely colored, and 
by an ingenious device, the rings and stirrups can be 
instantly raised or lowered to any desired height. A 
epace six or eight feet wide is ample for any of the exercises, The apparatus can also 
be converted into a Trapeze for the athlete, or a swing for the juvenile. 

Price of the complete Gymnasiam, with four large sheets of illustrations (100 


ents), nud Hand-book explaining how each is 1 7 te a araniaies eta $10 00 
The Trapeze adjustment, with thirty-two illustrations, extra,........ 0... ꝗ 3 50 
The Swing adjustment 4 ee „ 8 1 50 

A liberal Discount made to the Trade. Sent by Express to any part of the United 


Address 


States or Canada, on reccipt of price. 
W. H. BIDWELL & CO., 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 


The Monthly Phonographic | Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 


MA@AZINE.—Terms, $2 a year, or 2 cents 

a number. This is the ouly periodical 

printed in  Phonography published in 

America. Two numbers now ready. 
Address, JAMES E. MUNSON, 

tf 117 Nassau Street, New York. 


Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. % North William Street. New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establiehment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 
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All interested in School 
Furniture should have knowledge of the 
great advantages of the 


NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL DESKS 
AND SETTEES, 
GEORGE MUCNGER's PATENTS. 

I. Trem Comrornt—being * constructed 
on Physiological Principles,” 

II. Tue Fol. pIi XO SEAT, with ita varied 
advantazes, 

III. Tae Dove-TatLepD JOINING OF THE 
Woop AND Iron, securing firmness, and 
preventing warping and checking. 

IV. CHEAPNESS OF TRANSPORTATION— 
being readily and securely packed flat, as 
ordinary freight. 

V. IN APPEARANCE hey rival all other 
School Furniture now Known. And they 
cost no more than the cheapest styles. 

Send for Miustrated Description. 
Also a List of Articles for Every School. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Mavu- 
facturers, 14 Bond Street, New York. Lr. 


3 2 
Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kmpen's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus. warranted greater mag- 

netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself. as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts, 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of discase."—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeou-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1800 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 
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Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-scasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch ; 
Wands of white ash; Hand- rings of cherry, 
birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells— Nos. 
1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls; 
No. 3 for women and youth; No. 4 for men. 
Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 50 cents; 
of Non. 3 and 4, T5 cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings—No. 1 is for 
boys and girls; No. 2 for men and women. 
Per pair, 75 cents. 

There are cight sizes of Indian Clubs— 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and youth; 
Nos. 3 and 4 for men. Price of Clubs, per 
pair, $1 75 to $6. 

The Wand is scven-elghths inch in diam- 
eter. Price 30 cents; with metallic balls, 
75 cents, 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

Manufacturers, 
14 Bond St., New York. 


New Music. 


The Eye that Brightens when 1 
Come. By Godfrey. Composer of 
* Guards” and Mabel” Waitzes..a0cts. 

For Flute or Violin, 15cts. 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A Characteristic Irish Song .3e. 
For Violin, 15cta, 

Pulling Hard Against the Stream, 

An excellent Song, with good Motto. Sc. 
For Violin, 150ts. 

Dream of the Ball. New Waltzes, by 

Gadfre 40cts. 
For Violin, l5eta, 

Wiener Bon-Bons. New Waltzes. by 

SİTANER.... sr. aisiae cy eee deus --40cta. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Golden Secret. New Waltz, oe 


ee ee eo ee ee 


atelu. All the principal melodies of 
this popular opera, ament whicli are— 
The Sword of my Father..... 4Octs. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Say to IIIꝝLsmsL .f 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cte. 
Sony of the Letters. 50cte. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Sabre Enlaopppp zzz 35cts. 
For Violin, 150ts. 
Grande Duchesse Waltzes,.... 40cts. 
For Violin, licts. 
Feather Ball Galopp 35cts. 


Suugr Music, and Musrc Books, and 
InstTRUCTION Books for all Musical In- 
struments, sent By Matiz, free of post- 
age, to ANY ADDRES IN THE UNITED 


STATES, on receipt of the marked price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, Publisher, 11% d- 
way. New York, second door above 25th 
Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. tf. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Recetve their Teas 
BY THE CARGO, 


FROM THE BEST 


Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN 
QUANTITIES TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AT CARGO PRICES, 


To give our readers an idea of tho profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the GREAT AMERICAN TRA ComPany), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent in many cases. 

Pvuurth. On Sts arrival here it Is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a prefit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Hahn. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 


. and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 


waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clabs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can recoive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bonght them at our Warehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars, Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on tho list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the elub is complete send it to us by mail, and 


— 


wo will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of traneportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by exprese, 
to “ collect on delivery.“ 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses, 

We warrant all the goods wo sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. . 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New Tork, as tho list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

OoLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxgp (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

ENGLIsH BREAKFastT (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

IxPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Ib. 

Youna Hrson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. ` . 

UNOOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 por Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
~. GROUND Corrrx. Wc., Wc., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who uso large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which woe sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
1b., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers call save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 


Boangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 


Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. T., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
anteo of our manner of doing business; as woll as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


Henry C. Bowen, 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July 28, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, i 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Tour Advocate“ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunitics I have shali be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private familics. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not L 


. They might not like to have their customers see the 


profits they make, 
I remain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, MICH., July 6, 1967. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
I have sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfally yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THB Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 88 Vesey Strect, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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THE COAL-MINES OF ENGLAND. 
—0 

THE coal-fields of England are very extens- 
ive, and excepting her manufactures, consti- 
tute the richest source of profit to the nation. 
The product of the English mines alone annu- 
ally excceds seventy million tons, of which a 
large quantity is exported to America and 
the continent of Europe. English coal is used 
almost exclusively on ocean steamers, The 
most important coal districts lie in the north- 
ern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
York, Lancaster, Durham, Derby, and Stafford ; 
and the major part of the peasant population 
there is employed in the mines. In some of 
the deeper mincs, whole families, men, women, 
and children, live and delve, breathing the nox- 
ious exhalations, exposed to imminent peril 
from explosions and falling rock, and rarely 
ascend to the surface of the ground and enjoy 
the genial sunlight. As a necessary result, 
these wretched victims of the meanest toil are 
dwarfed and blunted in intellect and semi-sav- 
age in manner and habit. Some of the mines, 
owing to the thickness and multiplicity of the 
veins of coals, or their inclination, are upward 
of two thousand feet in depth. It is said that 
very young children are taken into the damp 
and filthy pits by their parents, and compelled 
to labor with them. The destitution, misery, 
and ignorance which would permit such un- 
naturalness must be extreme. In a report pre- 
sented before the House of Commons we read 
the following confirmation of the above revolt- 
ing statement: : 

“ In the smaller collieries of the Oldham dis- 
trict, which has only thin strata, varying in 
thickness from eighteen inches to twenty-four, 
children are employed so early as six, five, and 
even four years of age.” 

Comment is unnecessary when it is remem- 
bered that this occurs in a land where Christi- 
anity is upheld by governmental vigilance. 

Our cut represents an English miner of the 
better class—a sort of upper workman or boss; 
yet in the heavy features, thick, blunt nose, and 
general slouchiness we find no indications of 
intellectual force or manly aspiration. Such 
is the low rate of wages paid by the coal com- 
panies to the laborers, that the great mass of 
them can scarcely earn more than the pittance 
necessary for daily sustenance; the education 
of their children in the lowest branches of 
learning being entirely out of the question. 
Hence by such a system of oppression it can 
not be wondered at that the mining population 
should be so low, so brutish, as it has again 
and again been declared to be by prominent 
English educators and philanthropists. 

There has been legislation with a view to a 
remedy for the flagrant evils of the collieries, 
and some improvement has been the result; 
but British statesman must give more atten- 
tion to so important an interest as the physical 
and moral state of their own countrymen. 
They should see to it that while they boast of 
the wealth poured into their nation’s treasury 
from coal-mines the richest in the world, it 
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may not be cast in thcir tecth that the produc- 
tion of such wealth is at the cost of English 
servitude, misery, and degradation. 
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A TEXAS EDITOR oN PHRENOLOGY. — The 
Galveston Daily News publishes the following 
editorial correspondence in a late number of 
that paper: “Strolling up Broadway the other 
day, I accidentally stopped in front of the store 
of our old friends the phrenologists, who used 
to advertise extensively in the ‘News before 
the war, and whose works had a large circula- 
tion and a liberal patronage in Texas. After 
examining the numerous curiosities in the win- 
dow, which always attract a crowd outside, I 
stepped in and found Mr. 8. R. Wells at his 
accustomed post in the office, though they have 
changed their quarters to the opposite side of 
the way, and are now near Canal Street, in a 
much larger establishment, with increased fa- 
cilities for conducting their business. I also 
found Prof. Sizer in the examination-room, 
where he is kept constantly employed, deline- 


ating the various characters of those who pre- 
sent themselves every hour in the day 10 as- | 


certain what they are best fitted for, and to gain 
some knowledge of self, which ought to form a 
portion of every man’s education in this en- 
lightened age. 


“Although the science of Pyrenology has | 


been much ridiculed, it has been gradually 
working its way wherever it has been intro- 
duced by those capable of grasping the subject. 
“Owing to the great changes that have occur- 
ed in the South since the war, and the number 
of young men that have now to seek employ- 
ment, who had before no necessity to put forth 
any exertion for a living, I can not but think 
much benefit might be derived from paying 
some attention to this subject, as many doubt- 
less possess dormant capabilities of which they 
are wholly unconscious, which might, by cul- 
tivation, enable them to shine in the world; 
while others have proclivities, which almost 
amount to besctting sins, of which, as well as 
the means of correcting them, they are wholly 


father, I was my own grandfather.” 


(Jury, 1868. 
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ignorant. Much valuable inſormation may be 
obtained from the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LITE ILLUSTRATED, a most interesting 
monthly magazine edited by Mr. S. R. Wells, 
which had before the war quite a large circula- 
tion in Texas. The subscription price per 
annum is only $3, and a single number of it is 
alone worth the money. Mr. Wells is also the 
publisher of a long list of works on phrenology, 
physiology, hydropathy, and other scientific 
works, as well as a number of miscellaneous 
books. Any of our Texas friends who may be 
in New York during the spring and summer, 
who can spare an hour or two, would be well 


repaid by dropping in at this popular resort on 
Broadway, No. 889, where they will be sure to 
see much to interest them.” 
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A MAN HIS OWN GRANDFATHER.—The fol- 
lowing remarkable coincidences will be read 
with interest: Some time since it was announc- 
ed that a man at Titusville, Pennsylvania, com- 
mitted suicide for the strange reason that he 
had discovered that he was his own grandfather. 
Leaving a dying statement explaining this sin- 
gular circumstance, we will not attempt to un- 
ravel it, but give his own explanation of the 
mixed-up condition of his kinsfolk in his own 
words. He says: “I married a widow who 
had a grown-up daughter. My father visited 
our house very often, fell in love with my step- 
daughter, and married her. So my father be- 
came my son-in-Jaw, and mystep-daughter my 
mother, because she was my father’s wife. 
Some time afterward my wife gave birth toa 
son; he was my father’s brother-in-law and my 
uncle, for he was the brother of my step-mother. 
My father’s wife—+. e., my step-daughter—had 
also a son; he was, of course, my brother, and 
in the mean time my grandchild, for he was 
the son of my daughter. My wife was my 
grandmother, because she was my mother’s 
mother. I was my wife’s husband and the 
grandchild at the same time. And as the hus- 
band of a person’s grandmother is his grand- 
After this 
logical conclusion we are not surprised that the | 
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unfortunate man should have taken refuge in 


oblivion. 
— o. | 
“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, one of the 
most useful publications in the country“! | 
Providence Press of May 23d. | 
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Che Journal. 
Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers thore; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man, == Young, 

HENRY DWIGHT STRATTON, 


é 

Tais gentleman certainly deserves 
some mention in our pages, for he be- 
longed to the front rank of those earnest 
and zealous educators who have so stimu- 
lated the mental growth of American 
youth. He was a leader in the enter- 
prises of commercial education; the 
founder of forty-four separate institu- 
tions for the instruction of young men in 
the principles, theoretical and practical, 
of business life. How many thousands 
owe advanced and lucrative positions in 
the counting-room or in the warehouse 
to their pupilage at those academies it 
would be difficult to estimate, for they 
are to be met with in almost every city 
or town where mercantile enterprise has 
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any marked prominence. Predicated of 
his portrait we find several conspicuous 
characteristics by which he was known to 
friends and associates. First, a tem- 
perament of fine quality, delicate, intense, 
and exceedingly active, yet possessed of 
much endurance and elasticity. Second, 
a strong perceptive intellect, imparting 
clearness of understanding and keenness 
of penetration. Third, a ready judg- 
ment, amounting to intaitional impres- 


sion. Fourth, a progressive earnestness 
which knew little of hesitation, yet was 
deferential and forbearing. Fifth, a 
warm sympathy which was quickly 
aroused by genuine sorrow or distress. 
He possessed, too, a strong imaginative 
element, but it was adapted to his practi- 
cal and energetic intellect, suggesting 
projects of utility and ministering to the 
cravings of an incessant activity. He 
was organized to have “ many irons in 
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the fire,” and he could keep them all hot. 
There was not sufficient vitality, how- 
ever, to sustain so active a nervous 
system. Though wiry and tough, though 
powerful in will and strong in spirit, 
such an organization would at length 
wear itself out for lack of bodily sup- 
port—the wick, so large and perpetually 
burning, would exhaust the reservoir of 
oil. His failings lay chiefly in not car- 
ing cnough for himself, for physical re- 
pose and comfort; in working too dili- 
gently; and in seeking to accomplish 
too much. In his line of life he was in 
every sense of the word a “ driver.” 

For the accompanying portrait and the 
following biographical account of Mr. 
Stratton we are indebted to Packard’s 
Monthly, a magazine which is “ devoted 
to the interests and adapted to the tastes 
of the young men of the country.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


“Mr. Stratton was born at Amherst, Lorain 
County, Ohio, August, 9, 1824. His father, 
Jonas Stratton, was one of the first settlers of 
the town; and, in fact, gave it its name, after 
Amherst, New Hampshire, his native place. 
He was the second of four children, and was 
never a rugged boy, but grew up rapidly and 
with a slender constitution. His father being 
a cabinet-maker by trade, he took up that oc- 
cupation as soon as he was old enough to be 
of service. His education, until he was some 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, was such as 
falls to the usual lot of boys in the country. 
He then spent a couple of years in the English 
department of Oberlin College, which is situ- 
ated but six miles from his home. 

“ While at Oberlin he became deeply interest- 
ed in the art of penmanship ; and he prepared 
himself to enter upon this ficld as a teacher. 


His first effort as a Professor of Penmanship’ 


was at Charlestown, Mass., in the suburbs of 
Boston. He afterward visited various portions 
of the New England States, paying his way in 
teaching; and, after an absence of two years, 
returned to his native town, a traveled gentle- 
man and a full-fledged writing-master. He 
was wont, in after-ycars, to make humorous 
allusions to his ‘ Boston’ professorship, and to 
illustrate, for the amusement of others, his 
original system of inculcating art. <A peculiar 
method he had of making the letter X was so 
ridiculed by the veteran Spencer, and so hu- 
morously defended by its author, that the 
style has ever since been known, among pro- 
fessional writers, as ‘Stratton’s Boston X. 
He afterward improved somewhat upon his 
original style, under the able instruction of the 
author of Spencerian penmanship, but did not 
again attempt to teach the art. 

“Fora number of years he devoted himself to 
such opportunities of making moncy as occur 
in country places. He took a contract to 
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furnish timber for the railroad, in which—al- 
though many predicted loss—he was quite suc- 
cessful. With the little capital thus acquired 
he engaged in the purchase of shecp—a very 
important business in northern Ohio—and in 
this, also, was successful. With his accumula- 
tions he purchased land, until he became the 
owner of some 300 to 400 acres of good farming 
and grazing lands. This gave him enlarged 
opportunity to prosecute his live-stock husi- 
ness, which he did with fair success. 

“In the winter of 1951-2 he took a course of 
mercantile training at Folsom’s Commercial 
College, Cleveland, in which Mr. H. B. Bryant 
was chief instructor in book-keeping. 


“ While here, he conccived the project of es- 
tablishing a series of institutions in the various 
commercial cities of the country; and uniting 
with Mr. Bryant and James W. Lusk — the 
latter a favorite pupil of P. R. Spencer, and an 


acknowledged master of the science and art of 


writing—the plan was perfected, and the first 
institution started in Cleveland, under the 
style of ‘ Bryant, Lusk & Stratton’s Mercantile 
College.’ This was in the spring of 1853. 
During the following winter the second college 
of the series was commenced, under the same 
style, in Buffalo, as a successor of Spencer and 
Rice’s institution, which had been in vogue for 
a year or more. These institutions became at 
once prosperous and remunerative, owing, in 
the first place, to a generous administration of 
their internal affairs, but more particularly to 
the attractive way in which their claims were 
presented to the public. Mr. Stratton was the 
outside manager, and his thorough apprecia- 
tion of the opinions of good men, as well as 
his utter confidence in printer’s ink, so shaped 
his course of procedure, that before the colleges 
had been in operation one year, they were 
thoroughly well known to all persons who 
read the papers. One great secret in Mr. 
Stratton’s success as a business manager lay in 
his thorough self-consecration to whatever he 
had in hand. He always believed in his work ; 
and was neither afraid nor ashamed to proclaim 
it upon all occasions, and to all classes of 
people. He never stopped to inquire whether 
the presentment of his affairs was appropriate 
or acceptable, but took it for granted that 
everybody must be interested in what seemed 
so important to him. He was not remarkable 
for reticence, and never believed in letting slip 
a good opportunity to make acquaintances and 
friends. Notwithstanding this constant pre- 
ferment of his own affairs, he never, in any 
sense, became what is termed a ‘bore.’ His 
great good-humor, and his intuitive knowledge 
of what to say, and how to say it, always put 
him on the best terms with those with whom 
he came in contact. 

“ He never believed in doing business with a 
subordinate, if the principal were accessible— 
not that he ignored the authority of agents, 
but because he desired contact with the su- 
perior party, both as an incidental aid to his 
business, and to assure himself that whatever 
arrangements he, entered into were the most 
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favorable to himself that could be effected. So, 
in making his way in a new community, he 
always first secured the good-will and co- 
operation of the first citizens in point of social 
and political standing, while he was not the 
less considerate of the friendship and aid of 
the most humble. 

“In the spring of 1856 Mr. Lusk withdrew 
from the firm. In the following autumn Mr. 
Stratton opened the Chicago College, which at 
once entered upon a successful career. The 
college in Albany was opened in January, 57; 
the one in Detroit in the fall of the same year. 
Then followed Philadelphia and New York. 
In connection with the New York College, the 
firm commenced the publication of a monthly 
magazine — the American Merchant — which 
was continued for three years. The severe 
financial depression which followed the panic 
of 1857 was not conducive to prosperity in this 
direction. l 

“The New York College, which was opened 
in the Cooper Institute Building on the Ist of 
October, 1858, gradually grew in favor, and 
soon exhibited the germ of future success. 
Soon after its establishment, Mr. Stratton began 
to investigate the feasibility of having prepared 
a series of text-books in the several depart- 
ments of science embraced in the college 
course; the result of which was the publication 
within two years of a work on book-keeping, 
one on commercial arithmetic, and one on 
commercial law. These works, prepared by 
competent authors, became at once the text- 
books of the colleges, and have steadily won 
the best opinions of teachers and practical 
men. 


“In 1860, Mr. Stratton removed, with his 
family, to New York, which was thenceforth 
his home; although, until his last sickness, 
the greater portion of his time was spent in 
journcyings between the ‘links’ of the great 
international ‘chain’—which were being gradu- 
ally forged, and welded, in the important cities 
of the continent—and in arranging the financial 
basis for their successful operation. 

“ In the early part of his career as an edu- 
cator, it became necessary for him, at times, to 
borrow money. He had one friend upon whom 
he relied in such contingencies, and although 
he was always prepared to give ample security, 
and never failed to pay his demands promptly 
—with a good round percentage for the accom- 
modation—the gratitude he ever felt and mani- 
fested toward this individual afforded a most 
positive and pleasing illustration of his un- 
swerving fidelity. Sg 

“During the embarrassments of 1857 he 
found great difficulty in making good his 
financial engagements, and was often put to 
straits that would have discouraged a less 
resolute man. One rule which he adopted 
and acted upon under such embarrassments is 
well worthy of mention: ‘ Never avoid a man 
you owe.’ If he found that it would be diffi- 
cult to meet an engagement, he went at once 
to the person who would be discommoded, in 
case of failure, and without reserve laid the 
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matter before him in its true light. The in- 
evitable result of this was to inspire confidence 
in his integrity, and to obtain extension, if 
necessary. And whenever he had thus tested 
the kindness and forbearance of a person, he 
was particularly careful to give him no cause 
to repent it. The result was that he had no 
trouble to get whatever terms of credit he de- 
sired; and to this fact more than any other is 
attributable the steady progress of the great 
enterprise he had in hand. 

“ In the fall of 1865, while attending the New 
York State Fair at Utica, he took a severe 
cold, which settled on his lungs, and put a 
brief limit to his days. To his friends it was 
evident, almost at the beginning, that he had 
entered upon a decline; but he would not per- 
mit himself to think so. His interest and en- 
ergy in his business was unabated; although 
he was unable to travel and attend personally 
to its requirements. He was very exacting of 
the local managers of the several institutions, 
as to the prompt rendering of the monthly 
statements of their business affairs; and kept 
himself constantly posted in all that was 
transpiring throughout the extended field of 
his labors. But he could not long hide from 
himself the fact that labor fatigued him, and 
that he was growing less and less able to meet 
the constant demands upon his strength. He 
was persuaded, too late, to give up business, 
and devote himself to the re-establishment of 
his health. Upon the recommendation of his 
physician he went to Nassau, New Providence, 
where he spent the months of March, April, 
and a portion of May, but returned home not 


‘at all improved in health. 


“He died on the 20th of February, 1867. 
His remains were placed in a private vault in 


- Greenwood Cemetery, and finally removed to 


a beautiful lot on Battle Hill, where a suitable 
monument will be erected to his memory—the 
affectionate offering of the young men who 
have been and are members of the institutions 
which he planted. But a better and nobler 
monument than can be shaped from marble or 
granite, will be the memory of his virtuous 
deeds, which will live in the hearts of his 


friends.” 
— i> 2 ———— 


HIDDEN PowER.—In a building, the outer 
superstructure attracts the eye; the foundation 
is hidden. A tree's leaf makes more noise than 
its trunk; and its roots are all concealed be- 
neath the ground. Let the tree shakes off its 
leaves each autumn. But it holds its roots for- 
ever; and it even bares itself of foliage when 
winter comes, in order that the roots may be 
covered and nurtured below, and thus glorify 
its Maker and itself in the future spring. Soin 
society. It is not the apparently great men, 


doing public things, who bless the world. Not 
many succeed in attracting attention and win- 
ning applause. Men do not all run to leaf, 
merely to get up to that green thinness which 
rustles for a summer, and then crisps and falls 
to the ground as a mere nurturer of the strong 
but modest roots below that live and grow 
through all the ycars.— Zhe Gospel in the Trees, 
by Alex. Clark. 
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PATTERSON ON PHRENOLOGY. 
A REVIEWER REVIEWED. 


In The Fumily Treasure, a religious monthly 
magazine published at Cincinnati, there ap- 
peared, im February and March of the present 
year, one of those sweeping denunciations of 
Phrenology which are every now and then 
put forth by its opponents with a show of 
argument. Like the rest of its class, it is only 
a repetition of the attacks that were made forty 
years ago upon the first teachers of Phrenol- 
ogy in Great Britain, and which were effec- 
tually met and answered then as they have been 
hundreds of times since. It neither indicates 
nor Claims any original investigation or knowl- 
edge by Dr. Patterson. Yet the truth can 
bear to be repeated as well as error can. It is 
with scarcely a feeling of impatience that we 
proceed to confer with the Reverend Robert 
Patterson, D. D., who comes against us with 
handles displayed at both ends of his name 
as if in this country a degree“ could help 
either the wrong or the right. 

We shall quote the final paragraph of this 
Reverend Doctor's article, to show what are 
his ideas of courtesy, and to give in brief the 
sum of his charges. He says: 

“ Phrenology, then, is merely a blundering 
attempt to apply the dogmas of materialism 
for the discovery of the character of mind; as 
if one should measure melody in a corn- 
bushel, or weigh an argument on a steel-yard, 
or photograph the sun with a pitchfork. It is 
a kind of monkey physiology, aping the 
science of mind as nearly as is possible b 
men who have lost their own souls, and it 
will continue popular with all who are desir- 
ous of a place among the herd. There is an 
evident propriety that all such should receive 
the mark of the beast in their forehead, but 
surely no necessity of public safety demands 
that they should plaster every half inch of 
their miserable skulls with a separate lie. 
Philosophic materialists accordingly now re- 
sign Phrenology to its own appropriate pro- 
fessors.”’ ; 

And he elsewhere calls Phrenology “ a very 
lucrative infidel quackery.” 

It will be seen that this Reverend Doctor 
assérts that phrenologists “ have lost their own 
souls ;” that those who approve it are deliber- 
ately beastly, and ought to receive an open 
and notorious brand of shame; and that they 
deliberately and systematically lic. These 
things we merely point out. It is unnecessary 
to remark upon the state of mind, and the 
capability for giving fair and charitable judg- 
ments, and for pursuing a train of sound reas- 
oning which such language implies. 

Aside from these courteous and ornamental 
phrases, the sum and substance of the Rever- 
end Doctors charges is simply this: that 
Phrenology is a form of materialism ; that it 
seeks to apply the “ dogmas” of materialism 
to the investigation of mind; and that it does 
this in a blundering manner. Our present 
duty is, therefore, to deal with this charge, and 
with the specifications under it. 

Dr. Patterson’s first argument is, that there 
have been varying conjectures about “ the 
seat of the soul and the mode of its operation 
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in the body ;” and he says, “a glance at the 
various and discordant guesses of these spec- 
ulators will demonstrate their ima- 
ginative chargeter.“ This means, if it is an 
argument at all, that because opinions have 
differed about the seat of the soul, the phre- 
nological opinion must be wrong. But the 
learned Doctor would never allow any such 
mode of arguing about his own kind of theol- 
ogy. For instance, he believes (we presume) 
that the wicked are damned eternally. Now, 
there have been “ various and discordant 
guesses” about eternal damnation. But docs it 
therefore follow that Dr. Patterson is necessa- 
rily wrong ?—a “ blunderer,” to use his own ele- 
gant expression, a liar, or, if he prefers it, that 
he has lost his own soul?“ We do not believe 
that is right reasoning, yet it is his. However, 
after many words on these obsolete notions, 
the Reverend Doctor—though he is very shy 
of risking any dircct opinions of his own, ex- 
cept of the denunciatory kind—seems to imply 
that the special seat of the intellect (which he 
confounds with the whole soul) is the brain, 
after all, so that thus far he is a phrenologist. 


Having thus yielded the fundamental posi- 
tion of Phrenology, that the brain is the seat 
of the soul, the Doctor quotes various con- 
siderations which he seems to suppose have a 
bearing on his main question. He says that 
Dr. Morton’s tables of the comparative size of 
brains are unreliable ; that physiologists differ 
about the amount of phosphorus in the brain; 
that opinions differ about the growth of the 
brain, its size at different periods of life, etc. 
Suppose they do. As before, let us try this 
mode of reasoning on theology. Opinions 
differ most hopelessly on the doctrine of the 
Atonement; on the doctrine of Ability; on the 
doctrines of Perfectibility and of Persever- 
ance; on the importance of the rite of Baptism ; 
on the importance of Bishops and of Apostol- 
ical Succession. By the Doctor’s mode of 
reasoning, this would prove that all theology 
is “a lucrative quackery,” and that its profes- 
sors are “ blunderers.” We think he does in- 
justice to his order. Phrenology explains 
how men may differ very widely upon very 
important points, and yet be perfectly sincere 
and thorough in thinking andgrguing—an 
idea which the Reverend Doetor Patterson 
secms as far from admitting as the Emperor 
Domitian, or the inquisitors of Philip III. of 
Spain; and it is very true that no mental phi- 
losophy, except Phrenology, allows for honest 
differences of opinion. The Doctor observes: 
“Mr. Lewis has demonstrated that memory, 
intelligence, will, and judgment, and tho 
power of exciting voluntary action, are by no 
means confined to the brain, by the experi- 
ment of touching a newt with acid, allowing 
it to rub the sore place against a box, then 
cutting off its head and allowing it to touch 
the box again, when it rubbed as vigorously 
as before and in precisely the same manner, 
This is conclusive against the assumption of 
the brain being the exclusive seat of thought 
and sensation.” 
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In newts, no doubt—not in men. No man 
with his head thus cut off would rub any such 
sore place; therefore, by the Doctor's own 
reasoning, the brain in man ss the sole seat of 
thought and sensation. We believe that Mr. 
Lewis” and Doctor Patterson are the first to 
discover that newts have “ memory, intelli- 
gence, will, and judgment” enough to make 
them fit to classify with men as subjects of 
philosophical experiment. 

The next position taken by the Doctor is 
his main one; it is, that “ materialistic phi- 
losophers have laid hold of these alleged facts” 
(namely, those of the organs of the brain and 
their indication of the faculties of the mind) 
“ and published theories as conclusive against 
the spirituality of the soul, and on the strength 
of them have tried even to discard the inves- 
tigation of the science of mind by the aid of 
consciousness as mere childishness.” In illus- 
trating this assertion, he principally quotes Dr. 
Draper’s “ History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe” to support his charge of ma- 
terialism, and Sir Wiliam Hamilton to refute 
materialism, and thus Phrenology. 


Now, Phrenology is not a materialistic doc- 
trine. Materialism denies the existence of 
spiritual beings, and considers that which we 
call the soul as a result of physical organiza- 
tion. Phrenology, however, recognizes the 
existence of spiritual beings, and considers the 
soul as something other than the body, but 
which in embodied life uses the body as its 
vehicle of action. This use is what Dr. Pat- 
terson himself will admit; so that the only 
diference on this point between him and 
Phrenology is on the question of the partic- 
ular way in which the soul makes use of the 
body. Dr. Patterson is exactly as much a 
materialist as the phrenologists. As for Pro- 
fessor Draper’s views, they really have nothing 
whatever to do with the question, and it is 
entirely aside of the argument for Dr. Patter- 
son to charge them or to credit them to Phre- 
nology, whether they are an honor or a dis- 
grace. 

As a matter of fact, Prof. Draper is not a 
believer in Phrenology, except in an eclectic 
sense, and subject to the general results of his 
own physiqpgical studies. 

But again, the history of Christianity is 
thickset with the stories of heretics and fana- 
tics and knaves who perverted and misused 
its truths from folly or selfishness. But the 
cases of the Manicheans, Gnostics, Muggle- 
tonians, Familists, John of Leyden, the Roger- 
enes, the Agapemone, Matthias the Impostor, 
of the hundreds of false Christs that have 
arisen—all these abuses and perversions of 
Christianity have no weight as disproving it 
or disgracing it. In like manner, if pretended 
conclusions, materialist or any other, are drawn 
from Phrenology that it does not warrant, the 
fact is no argument against it. 

But the assertion of Sir William Hamilton 
is quoted by Dr. Patterson, that “ no assistance 
is afforded to mental philosophy by the ex- 


amination of the nervous system, and the doc- 
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trines which rest upon the supposed paral- 
lelism of brain and mind are, as far as 
observation extends, groundless.” This means 
simply that Hamilton did not believe in Phre- 
nology, a fact which proves nothing. Voltaire 
did not believe in Christianity. Comte, the 
French philosopher, did not believe in Hamil- 
ton. There are those who believe in and 
those who disbelieve in every system. To 
bring systems to the test of a majority vote 
would be an absolute exclusion of all new 
truth, and is substantially the method of per- 
secutors. 

Dr. Patterson proceeds next to turn his back 
upon himself, and admits that the most authori- 


tative expositor of Phrenology, Dr. Spurzheim, 


denied the charge of materialism. He then ex- 
pressly admits, further, that this doctrine does 
not follow from Phrenology ; and having per- 
formed this extraordinary mancuver, he takes 
new ground, by plainly asserting that the lec- 
turers on and advocates of Phrenology “ sup- 
port the brutish dogma that ‘man is the crea- 
ture of circumstances.’ ” 

It is sufficiently brazen in this reverend man 
to assert so square and broad an untruth as 
this, in the face of the express teachings of 
Phrenology to the contrary admitted by him, 
and of its clear demonstration of the only 
philosophical method for enabling man to rise 
superior to his circumstances. What Chris- 
tianity .was in religions, Phrenology is among 
philosophies, the first to lay a sure founda- 
tion and erect a stable superstructure; and 


true religion and true philosophy, Christianity 


and Phrenology, move hand-in-hand, and with 
a closer union and more perfect harmony than 
the world ever saw before between any two 
systems. 


Dr. Patterson farther argues against Phre- 
nology, from the fact that Dr. Gall, its first ad- 
vocate, only came by gradual degrees, after a 
long time, and through many weaknesses and 
mistakes, to his ultimate fullness of conclu- 
sions; that is, a system must be false because 
improvements have been made in it! 

Next, the Doctor gives a list of people who 
have had theories of Phrenology that differed 
from each other; from which he concludes that 
there is no truth at all in the doctrine. To 
admit this method of arguing, as we have al- 
ready shown, would nat only make it easy to 
refute the Doctor’s own system of theology, 
but Christianity itself, and indeed every system 
whatever. 

Then comes the old story of Sir William 
Hamilton’s assertions about the frontal sinus. 
This sinus is a space between the inner and 
outer tables, or layers, of the skull, as if they 
had diverged away a little from each other, 
just above the root of the nose, and on either 
side just behind the eyebrows. This separa- 


tion is just at the base of the brain, but in al- 
most all cases is below the line along which 
the lower perceptive faculties are indicated. 
This line is not that of the “ superciliary 
ridge, or eyebrows, but is about half an inch 
It is very uncommon for this 


above them. 
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| sinus to obscure materially the indications of 


the organs; and it is still more uncommon for 
it to interfere at all with those indications in 
any other organs than those of Form, Size, 
Weight, Individuality, and Locality. And the 
practical phrenologist will find himself able to 
judge in almost evcry case, by the peculiar 
prominence and surface characteristics of that 
part of the forehead, whether a considerable 
sinus is to be allowed for. If it is, he makes 
the allowance accordingly. Moreover, the 
frontal sinus does not exist at all, or does not 
rise so highas the base of the brain, until the 
twelfth or fourteenth year, so that it can not 
offer any obstacle to correct phrenological ob- 
servation up to that time, the most important 
season of life for the study, guidance, training, 
and education of the dispositions and faculties 
of the human being. In the female head this 
sinus is very small, and frequently it is scarcely 
perceptible. 

The assertions of Dr. Patterson, however, 
which are repeated from Hamilton and others, 
that these spaces average two and four tenths 
inches wide, one and a half high, and eight 
tenths of an inch in depth; that they cover the 
place of nineteen of the most important organs, 
including the whole forehead from eyebrows 
to hair, and even farther—these assertions are 
simply untrue, and for the proof we appeal to 
all the skulls in our own collection indifferent- 
ly, so far as they have been sawn open; and to 
all the skulls that any one who will take the 
trouble shall be able to examine. 

Having exploited the objection of the sinus, 
Dr. Patterson next parades another equally 
ancient and equally weak-kneed objection, viz., 
Hamilton's statements about the cerebellum 
and its office. These statements constitute the 
following argument : 

1. The size of the cerebellum located at the 
lower part of the backhead has no relation to 
the passion of amativeness. 

2. On the other hand, the cerebellum is “ the 
intracranial organ of the nutritive faculty,” 
and also“ the condition of voluntary or system- 
atic motion.” 

8. Therefore, since the office attributed to the 
cerebellum by Phrenology does not belong to 
it, and these other offices do, the whole of 
Phrenology is false. . 

In reply. . 

First : as to amativeness. Whoever will in- 
vestigate the facts for himself will find that, as 
a rule, a full lower backhead is accompanied 
by strong amative tendencies. Therefore there 
is a relation between the size of the cerebellum 
and that passion. The facts prove it; and all 
the arguing in the world will not extirpate a 
fact. l 

Second: we specifically admit, without the 
least hesitation, that there is a good deal of 
reason to believe that the cerebellum has to do 
with the energizing and regulation of voluntary 
or systematic motion. There is nothing in 
Phrenology that opposes this, and nothing in 
this that opposes Phrenology. That part of 
the brain will be admitted to be set apart for 
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this purpose just so far as experiment and 
observation indicate it. Whatever there may 
be in Sir William Hamilton’s tables and reason- 
ings that would any farther vary or refute the 
facts of Phrenology is abundantly contradicted 
and disproved-by the tables and reasonings of 
other investigators, exactly as competent and 
as honest as he. 

Now comes a statement—also from Sir 
William Hamilton—so utterly at variance with 
facts as to prove that whatever was Hamilton’s 
merit as a logician, he was altogether untrust- 
worthy as an experimenter and observer, 
phrenologically ; that is, he had Individuality, 
Form, and Size very feeble. This state- 
ment is, that the skulls of murderers, taken 
indifferently in numbers, have been found 
to indicate, on phrenological principles, bet- 
ter moral and intellectual characters than 
those of respectable citizens taken in the 
same way. Here, as repeatedly before, we 
simply appeal to observation and experi- 
ment, rightly made. We necd not doubt 
Hamilton’s honesty, but these assertions are 
entirely inconsistent with facts; and of course 
wholly erroneous. i 


The Reverend Robert Patterson, D.D., though 
professing to be a servant of Christ—a man of 
God—is not ashamed to insult phrenologists 
by basing’ upon these mistakes of Hamilton’s 
the following inference: “Phrenology may 
challenge the whole range of quackery for an 
equal display of false facts and unblushing 
fictions, philosophical fallacies and vulgar 
veneration.” This is not a creditable or decent 
style of discussion. If it were, we should turn 
it about and fire it at Dr. Patterson and Sir 
William Hamilton. But Phrenology is under 
no necessity of using insulting language. 

Dr. Patterson next asserts that artificial dis- 
tortions of the brain, as practiced by Flat-Head 
Indians, do not affect its volume, nor the in- 
tellect; and this, he says, “ destroys the whole 
craniological argument which rests on the 
shape and size of the skull.“ In reply to this, 
it need only be mentioned that the effects of 
this artificial distortion have never been accu- 


rately investigated. Whenever they are, it 


will doubtless be found that, as in other cases 
of distortion, the forces of nature have done 
much to counteract the violence thus applied, 
and to enable the brain to perform its old 
duties under its new conditions. Such is the 
order of things in deformities of the limbs or 
body, and in displacements or curtailments of 
members or of interior organs; and it would be 
strange if it were not so in the case of the 
brain. Fruits and vegetables sometimes grow 
between rocks or other hard substances, and 
the matter is displaced, but its charagter is not 
essentially changed. The head of the Filat- 
Head Indian is by pressure made much broader 
as well as shorter, and while the brain is dis- 
placed and its essential characteristics are 
maintained, it is not claimed that the brain is 
at all improved by the distortion, or that fruits 
or vegetables are improved by deformity. 

If Dr. Patterson could show any cases of in- 
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tellect without brain, or after the intellectual 
lobe had been cut away instead of being simply 
distorted, he would refute Phrenology; but he 
can not. 

Lastly, he asserts with a considerable show 
of statistics, The size of the brain is no test of 
intellectual capacity.“ To this he &dds a 
further specification, that the proviso all 
other things being equal,” is of no force or sig- 
nificance, for the reason that no two brains are 
ever exactly alike! Now try this mode of 
reasoning in another case. A large leaf trans- 
pires more water and carbonic acid in an hour 
than a small one, all other things being equal. 
Some leaves are more vascular than others, 
and therefore do their office more rapidly. But 
is this statement about leaves false by reason 
of the undoubted fact that no two leaves are 
exactly alike? Not at all. This unfailing dis- 
similarity only makes it the more probable 
that no two leaves do exactly the same total 
amount of work. In like manner with brains. 
No two are ever exactly alike in composition, 


character of fiber, distribution of proportions, 


and relation to the rest of the body. This, 
however, does not destroy the truth, that size 
is the measure of power, all other things being 
equal. It merely adds to the improbability 
of any two brains being found totally similar 


in all respects. 


In thus considering the successive points 
made by Dr. Patterson in support of his main 
position, we have omitted some minor points, 
such as his citing of books that do not exist, 
his misquotation, etc. We have in good faith 
met squarely the arguments he used, and have 
refuted them. As for his main position, we 
have shown that while in one place he charges 
Phrenology with being materialistic, in another 
he admits that it is not so, and shifts his ground 
to an assertion that its upholders argue from it 
as if it were so. Here we meet him again by 
showing, first, that this new assertion is not 
cerrect; and, second, that if it were, the per- 
version of a system is no argument against it. 


We have not put forth this reply with any 
expectation of convincing Dr. Patterson. His 
mind is not of the sort to be convinced. He ig 
deficient in Order, Constructiveness, and Com- 
parison, which would enable him to frame to- 
gether a systematic argument depending upon 
resemblances and differences of many parts, or 


to appreciate one so framed ; his method being 


the merely verbally logical or scholastic one, 
which has become famous for barrenness in 
philosophy. He has large Firmness, Self-Es- 
teem, and Combativeness ; so that having taken 
his side he sticks to it, would be very reluctant 
to change even if convinced that he was wrong, 
and fights to win, as well as to get at the truth. 
Besides, he is without Ideality, and is rather 
slow of apprehension, his perceptives not 
being very prominent or active; so that it 
takes a long time to make him understand 
anything. Therefore we have not taken the 
Doctor into the account, but have set forth the 
right side of the questions he has raised, for the 
sake of the cause. We shall very soon have 
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to do it again, and again. We shall patiently, 
and with the intention of being entirely fair in 
matter, and courteous in manner, continue to 
set forth the truth. 


On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high Loupes infinite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner aight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might closee.—Mrs. Lemans. 


THE DEW-DROP. 


THERE lles a pearly drop of dew 
Within a flower's tiny cup, 

And glistening while It greets the view, 
The sun comes down to drink it up. 


From yonder cool and crystal spring, 
That gleams go brightly from the rock 

Which woos the wild bird on the wing, 
And proves the haunt of all the flock, 


From thence it rose, perhaps, in mist, 
And slowly drifting to the skies, 

The sad and somber clouds it kissed, 
Then fell to earth—and here it lies. 


The blue flower of the flax took up 
The little drop, and now ít shines, 
Refreshed with this one little sup 
Of nature's pure renewing wines. 
MARIE 8. L. 


— ½NX OS 


INTELLECT, AND MORAL SENTI- 
MENT. 


In all the universe, man perceives a no more 
fit subject for contemplation than his intel- 
lectual faculties. When he considers their 
wonderful power, their exquisite adaptation to 
all the uses for which they were designed; 
when he comprehends that these are what fit 
him to subject to his control all the animate 
and inanimate creation; when he understands 
that to their legitimate exercise and develop- 
ment there is no apparent limit; when he 
realizes all this, if he does not feel his great- 
ness as a work of God, and his great responsi- 
bility for using these powers aright, he has 
lost that perception and appreciation of truth 
which makes him not only an intellectual but 
a moral being. It is a fact resting upon as 
broad a basis as mind itself, that if these intel- 
lectual powers are not exercised in the manner 
and direction for which they were intended, 
their influence is as great for evil as was their 
capability for good when exercised in accord- 
ance with the laws of mental organization. 
We may well inquire where we shall find a 
director—a great balance-wheel—for intellect. 
It is found in the moral sentiments—the great- 
est gift of God to man. Whatare the grandest 
strides of human thought, what the magnificent 

tions of fancy, when they are not prompted 
by good influences! What is culture when it 
reflects not the spirit of morality! Of what 
use or purpose is any achievement of intellect 
when it does not influence humanity for good ? 

God declares to every onc, “Thy powers of 
mind are made for use, and ‘highest use.’” 
Thus man’s intellect must be exercised not 
merely for pleasure or fancy, but for the high 
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purposes of elevating and adorning his whole 
nature, considered in relation to himself, to his 
fellow-beings, and to his Maker. 

We may all see that when the intellect is 
not controlled by moral sentiment, it is the 
servant of the propensities ; abandoned to the 
gratification of blind passion, which leaves no 
means untried, spares no labor of invention in 
its persistent service. The supremacy of the 
moral sentiment which we advocate is not that 
of a bigoted, uninformed feeling, but that re- 
fined principle of which the soul is the motor 
and reflection the informing principle. Should 
we expect a judge to give a just decision with- 
out being acquainted with all the circumstances 
of the case to be decided, or after having heard 
the argument for but one side? Equally fool- 
ish would be the expectation for the moral 
sentiment to draw just conclusions unless in- 
tellect informed it of all the circumstances 
bearing upon a matter. The sad and sublime 
privilege of reflection is error; but reflection is 
the remedy for the evil it produces.” 


It is the privilege of man to worship, and 
to worship foolishly; to have faith, and to be- 
lieve blindly; to be benevolent, and to be such 
after benevolence may have ceased to be a vir- 
tue; to be very conscientious, and at the same 
time very wicked; to be righteously hopeful, 
and to hope recklessly for the visionary and 
improbable. The inharmonious co-operation 
of the moral sentiments and the intellect will 
produce such unhappy results. The former 
without the latter becomes mystified and walks 
in the path of error; and intellect without the 
influence of moral sentiment leads into all ex- 
cess, without fear or restraint, and serves but 
to sink man deep in degradation. Every art 
and appliance of reason is often used to gratify 
a man’s propensities. He becomes worse than 
a brute, simply because of his superior intel- 
lectual capacity. How important it is, then, 
that each has its proper influence on the 
character ! 

We apprehend that the apparent conflict be- 
tween science and revelation will dispel like 
mist in the morning sun, as future investiga- 
tions shall teach the absolute harmony of all 
God’s accomplishments. The evil of philoso- 
phy has ever been that it was not sufficiently 
willing to acknowledge the existence of neces- 
sary and self-evident principles, but’ would 
question even the authenticity of the Author 
of principles Himself. 

Phrenology announces that man must con- 
fide as well as doubt, that he must exercise 
faith as wellasinvestigate. The spirit of doubt 
must not drive faith from her legitimate foot- 
hold in the human mind. An undue skepti- 
cism must not blast the most glorious hopes of® 
mankind. 

One of the greatest safeguards of an har- 
monious action of the faculties is an under- 
standing of the laws and character of mental 
organization. For instance, we hear of a man, 
a respectable member of society and of the 
church, whose conscience tells him that all 
things that are simply for ornamentation, or 
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that are intended to please us by their beauty, 
are wicked; and as such can but be disap- 
proved by God; and in pursuance of his 
doctrine clothes his children in one somber, 
unvarying color,.and even directs them to 
paste paper over the engravings in their 
spellifig-books, Jest they should be contami- 
nated by looking thereon ! 

Such is one effect of an inexcusable igno- 
rance of the nature of mind. A correct know- 
ledge of mental organization would have 
shown this persan that God has implanted in 
the human mind a love and appreciation of the 
beautiful, and that it can no more be disre- 
garded without violating his high law than if 
we were to ignore the existence of the faculty 
of Veneration. 

James Parton, in speaking of “ Our Roman 
Catholic Brethren,” comments upon their un- 
bounded faith in their Church doctrines, and 
their easy, credulous belief, tending toward 
superstition. Hesays a Catholic never doubts 
his religion. When he doubts, he ceases to be 
a Catholic. They cultivate every faculty but 
the inquiring, doubting one—the one which 
desires to know the why and the wherefore, 
and is satisfied with nothing less than a good 
reason for everything. 

In all this is plainly scen a disproportionate 
action of religious sentiment over the en- 
lightening influence of intellect. 


George Combe, in his “ Moral Philosophy,” 
says: “I consider the virtue of an action to 
consist in its being in harmony with the dic- 
tates of all the faculties acting in harmonious 
combination and duly enlightened.” Accord- 
ing to this view, the peculiar quality which 
makes an action right or wrong is the fact that 
it is approved or disapproved by all the facul- 
ties acting harmoniously. “In all harmo- 
nious actions, adds the author, “the moral 
sentiments and intellect being superior in kind 
must direct the propensities.” 

We think that the foundations of right and 
wrong are deeper than this; and that Combe 
here mistakes the effect for the cause. We can 
conceive of no time when there was not right 

and wrong; we know that they existed before 
man was created; or, as Burke has said, they 
“existed before the world itself;” so we appre- 
hend that it is not the fact that all our facul- 
ties approve of it that makes an action right, 
but because of a peculiar and inseparable 
quality, fixed by God in the nature of things, 
existing separate and apart from any necessity 
of approval by man’s faculties. Moral truths 
are independent of man’s capability of per- 
ceiving them, as objects are independent of the 
eye which notices them. ° 

When we judge an action to be evil, indig- 
nation is aroused against the perpetrator of 
the action. This emotion is spontaneous, and 
disconnected from any self-interest, and of ne- 
cessity presupposes liberty in the individual. 
Therefore the existence of right and wrong 
proves man to be a free agent. How strange 
is it that intellect should ever attempt to prove 
such a self-evident proposition to be an error! 
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The fact that God in His infinite wisdom 
and benevolence has endowed man with a 
multiplicity of faculties, each of which is per- 
fectly adapted to make him happy if he but 
use them aright; that He has given him moral 
sentiment to furnish him just and pure motives 
to action, and intellect to devise the means; 
and that to all these He has added the “ perfect 
law of liberty,” is a thought in which every 
well-wisher of the human race may exult; for 
it shows that man may be, if he will, all that is 
noble in thought or action. 

It is the unwavering, earnest devotion to 
moral principle which makes a man truly 
respectable. Riches, rank, or auy other con- 
dition, are but dross compared with this. They 
yield no pleasure so enduring, nur can they pro- 
duce results half so beneficial to society. It is 
the conviction of the heart fearlessly stated. 
the simple expression of honest purpose, 
which moves men to action. 

But, it may be asked, is this supremacy of 
moral sentiment calculated to insure to the in- 
tellectual powers the highest scope ſor culture 
and advancement? Will it not fetter genius 
and clip the wings of fancy? Man's happi- 
ness is never found outside of nature's laws. 
His obedience is his happiness. In viewing 
the effect we must never be regardless of the 
cause. It must be happiness through virtue, 
and pleasure through principle, or not at all. 
No matter how free man’s spirit, or how ani- 
mated his aspirations, he is still man, governed 
and controlled by the laws of his organization, 
dependent even for his existence upon his 
obedience to them. It has been truthfully said 
that true “liberty does not consist in doing 
what we zed, but in doing what we havea right 
to do.” The highest state of intellectual ex- 
cellence can only be obtained through the in- 
spiring aid of moral sentiment. Cousin elo- 
quently says, “ We think with Quintillian and 
Vauvenorgues that the nobility of sentiment 
makes the nobility of thought. * * * But 


it is especially in ethics that sentiment shines 


forth. Sentiment, as we have already said, is, 
as it were, a divine grace that aids us in the 
fulfillment of the serious and austere law of 
duty. How often does it happen that in deli- 
cate, complicated, difficult situations we know 
not how to ascertain wherein is the true, 
wherein is the good! Sentiment comes to the 
aid of reasoning which wavers; it speaks, 
and all uncertainties are dissipated. In listen- 
ing to its inspirations we may act imprudently, 
but we rarely act ill: the voice of the heart is 
the voice of God.” 

When moral sentiment shall have obtained 
the station that it should haye, in literature, in 
society, and in government, then shall be real- 
ized the hope of the good—the moral grandeur 


of humanity. | J. A. R. 
— o c 
GREAT truths are dearly bought. The common 
truth, 


Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 
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Religious Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worahip God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keope the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science falls. 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 


SUNBHAM S. 
BY BELLA c. BARROWS. 


Ir's the sunbeams, not the shadows, 
That remind me of those friends 

‘Whom I hope to meet in heaven, 
Where the sunlight never ends. 


Shall I tell you when the memory 
Of the dear ones gone before” 
Comes on rays of God's own sunshine, 
Arching sorrow's dark gulf o'er? 


It is when the morning sunbeams 
Chase the shadows from the earth, 
And the whole creation waketh 
To a new and glorious birth 


It is when the ardent sunbeams 
Kiss the dew from lily leaves, 

As a mother tear-drops kisses 
From her little onewho grieves— 


It is when the dancing sunbeams 
Play upon the quiet stream 

That, unconscious, smiles in answer, 
Like an infant in its dream !— 


It is when the mellow sunbeams 
Fall athwart the woodland shade, 
And the birds list to the echo 
Which their own sweet notes have made— 


It is when the golden sunbeams 
Richly paint the western sky, 

And the changing tints of cloud-land 
Quickly burn, then quickly die— 


It is when the fading sunbeams 
Mark the hoar of closing day, 

And the shadows, dark and darker, 
Fall upon my lonely way— 


That the thoughts of those [ cherish, 
And whose absence I deplore, 

Come into my soul like sunlight, 
And I see the clouds no more. 


— — —————— 


FAITH IN GOD; 
OR, CULTIVATION OF THE HEART. 


BY A. A. G. 


THE most beautiful of all truths, the great 
and crowning truth of all truths, is that there 
is a God, a God whose power and love per- 
fectly adapt him to man. Man is a needy 
being, and God alone can meet his need. In 
other words, God is exactly what every man 
wants. It is of more importance to have a 
clear perception of this truth than to see and 
clearly apprehend all other truths. Indeed, it 
underlies all others, and all others will, one 
day, sink into insignificance before it. Art 
and science may make it their boast that they 
can raise man to a great height, that they can 
develop and cultivate, to a wonderful degree, 
his intellectual nature, and so they can. But 
when art has done all it can, when science 
has done all it can, man still has nothing 
worth possessing if he has not a God of power 
and love to meet his highest need. A human 
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being divorced by his own willfulness from 
God, and trying to take the long and perilous 
journey from the cradle to the grave, without 
Him, is one of the most pitiful of objects. A 
human being trying to remodel and reconstruct 
himself and bring himself up from a wreck to 
a perfect man; a rational, intelligent existence 
trying to make headway in this world, and 
hoping to keep clear of rocks and quicksands, 
and make a prosperous voyage, and sail safely 
and triumphantly into port, simply by the use 
of his own powers, and without faith in God, 
shows most amazing folly. 

But it seems to be a great, and not fully 
answered, question in these days, what it is 
that God does for a man, and how much he 
does for him, and what is really the result of 
his faith in God? 

If faith in God brings nothing whatever to 
needy men, then it is only a fanciful idea, a 
chimera, a delusion, a something to talk about 
and write about, if we choose, but of no 
earthly use to anybody. We, however, are of 
those who believe that faith in God brings 
something to the needy, and that its results 
are glorious and everlasting. We believe that, 
in answer to this faith, God walks with man, 
walks by his side, and works in him and for 
him most powerfully and wonderfully. And 
therefore we would say to every man: Have 
faith in God. But let us not for a moment 
dream that because we have faith in God, we 
may leave God to do everything for us while 
we do nothing for ourselves. 


No. God works for no man who can, and 
yet will not, work for himself. This is freely 
admitted by everybody to a certain extent. It 
is acknowledged that God does not give to 
any one the luxuries, or even the necessary 
things of life, such as shelter, food, and 
raiment, unless he works.for them. If a man, 
grown weary and impatient of toil, should 
conclude to spend the rest of his days in idle- 
ness and ease, and live by faith in God, he 
would probably have pretty poor living, and a 
pretty sore experience of poverty. Comfort- 
able homes, fine palaces, fine equipages, rare 
gardens, and rich fields, all things that men 
desire and enjoy, come only through toil, and 
not God’s toil, but man’s toil. What people 


want in this world, they must work for. They. 


must enter heartily and energetically into 
some field of labor, and work in it patiently 
and perseveringly if they want what nothing 
but money can buy. This is God’s law. Toil 
and the fruits of toil are inseparably connected, 
and it is only those who help themselves 
whose faith in God as a helper is worth any- 
thing. Probably no one will say that this is 
unsound doctrine. No man in his right mind 
expects ease or even ordinary comforts, how- 
ever great may be his faith in God, without 
working for rt. And human, as well as divine, 
effort is necessary in education, whether of the 
head or the heart. Let a man pray: “Oh, 
God, make me a scholar. Reveal unto me all 
the beauties and mysteries of art and science, 
and teach me all languages, and spare me the 
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trouble of study —let him offer such a prayer, 
and the sum of his learning and the amount 
of his education would soon be told. But let 
him ask God to bless his efforts and to help 
him grow in that patience and perseverance 
so necessary to the pursuit of all knowledge, 
and let him have faith that God will answer, 
and he will then see exactly when and where 
faith in God comes in to help aman. He will 
see how beautifully. and perfectly this faith 
chimes with human effort. 


Now, in nothing is human effort so much 
needed as in the education of the heart, and it 
is the duty of all who want to be made better, 
not only to believe in God, but to work with 
him in the greatest of all labor, the cultivation 
of the heart. Here, as in all other things to 
be gained, faith in God will avail nothing if a 
man does not use all possible means for the 
cultivation of the heart, and reach out eager 
hands after all helps, and open his eyes wide, 
that he may see whatever tends to pull him 
down or raise him up. And yet it is taught 
by many, in these last days (we hope they are 
the last days of ignorance and folly), that men 
may see anything but themselves, that they 
must not know their own mental and moral 
constitution, that if they want to grow better, 
in other words, want to “grow in grace,” all 
they have to do is to have faith in the God of 
all grace. But if men knowingly and willingly 
reject any knowledge that would help to make 
them better, we can not see how they can 
consistently ask God to make them better, or 
how they can expect Him to do it, any more 
than they can expect Him, without their own 
effort, to build their houses for them, and lay 
out the grounds, and cultivate the choice 
flowers, and rich fruits. God helps men, not 
by doing for them what they can do for them- 
selves, but by directing them to all the help 
that is within their reach. And here Phre- 
nology comes in with a strong helping hand, 
commissioned by God to show men their 
mental and moral constitutions, that they may 
know what dangers lie within themselves, and 
also what helps are hidden in their own 
being. But too many of them lift up holy 
hands, and exclaim: “Away with that dan- 
gerous ology, Phrenology!” They cry out: 
“ Educate the heart; that’s the grand secret; 
educate the heart, and the head will take 
care of itself.” ‘Educate the heart!” Why, 
this is precisely what Phrenology aims to 
do. But it knows very well that the head 
is next-door neighbor to the heart, and a very 
influential neighbor too. Once make the head 
what it ought to be, get every faculty into its 
proper place, and get all the facultics to work 


“harmoniously, and there will be no discord 


between the head and the beart, but both will 
blend and send sweet music up to God. 

The full development and perfect harmony 
of the wholo being is the aim of Phrenology. 
To bring man into harmony with himself and 
with God is its blessed work. And in all this 
work, the phrenologist has faith in God. The 
science of Phrenology, to which he gives his 
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life, is too often denounced, but he toils on, 
and while he toils, has faith in God. 

Men and women of the nineteenth century 
should all work together to advance this great 
science, this science which, more than any 
other, educates the heart. And we believe 
yes, we have faith in God that the day is not 
far distant when Phrenology will be every- 
where recognized as one of the greatest and 
best educators of the race. 


— — — 
LIVING FOR A PURPOSHX. 


Has there ever come floating over your soul 
in the solemn midnight, or in the hush of soli- 
tude, a still, soft echo chanting these words, 
“For what are you living?” Have not its 
weird tones followed you to the crowded 
street ?—have they not rang out in the even- 
ing bell ?—the fearful storm? The voice of 
the winds has borne them to you; the gushing 
of the waters as they rush onward to old 
Ocean, has joined in the murmur, “ For what 
are you living?” And what was your soul’s 
reply to the gentle voice? Was it like the 
calm music that the sweet-toned harp gives 
forth to the hand of the musician? or were 
the strings mute and broken? Do not bid this 
voice be silent, but think of it—listen to its 
murmur, and remember that on the answer it 
receives hangs your future destiny—yes, your 
Suture destiny ; for if your purpose is high and 
noble, your life will be noble; also, if your 
purpose is aimless and low, then your life will 
be likewise, and you will sink into the grave, 

“ unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

There was once a man whose chief aim from 
boyhood had been to gain riches. For these 
he sacrificed love, friendship—everything ; but 
when his object was accomplished, and he 
could count his millions, life became a dreary 
blank to the miser. In the darkness of night 
he fancied he saw gaunt forms of men dividing 
his gold among themselves; and by day the 
weird face of starvation looked upon him from 
every side, for he would rather starve than 
part with the smallest fraction of his hoarded 
treasure. Do you wonder that he determined 
to die? Softly he crept from his gloomy cel- 
lar, and clutching his idol, bent his steps to- 
ward the river. The flowers looked up as he 
passed, and the sunbeams smiled sweetly, but 
he saw them not, and shuddered as the winds 
murmured, fancying that robbers lay concealed 
amid the trees. 

Now he stands by the rushing, shivering 
river; one moment more, and the fate of the 
miser will be sealed forever; but suddenly he 
pauses, for there before him a woman kneels 
praying for one penny to buy bread for her 
children. With a half whisper that he would 
“never need it again,” he fills her scrawny 
hand with money—for the first time in his life 
gives to the poor—and the woman, little dream- 
ing that she has done an angel’s work, prays 
with uplifted hands that God will bless her 
preserver. 

It is a strange position for the miser, and 
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with streaming eyes he turns from the dark 
water. His icy heart is melted, and while he 
returns along the winding path, the recording 
angel writes in the book of life, 

“LIVING FOR A NEW PURPOSE!” 

With the simple words, “ Living for a Pur- 
pose,” how many a heart-history passes before 
us! grand lives that cause our souls to burn 
with enthusiasm. You all know them; they 
are like brilliant stars upon which you love to 
gaze and wonder. Yet, amid them all, there 
shines one Star—the Star of Bethlehem—guid- 
ing our weary souls to Jesus, enveloping His 
life, His purpose, with a shining halo. Is there 
one that can not admire His character? Is 
there one that can not love Him who breathed 
out His life upon the cross? Oh, wondrous 
life! Oh, mysterious death ! 

And now by the memory of the Savior’s 
suffering; by the memory of the glorious pur- 
poses for which he lived; by the memory of 
His death and resurrection, let us decide upon 
our purpose in life. With His example before 
us, our aim can not but be noble. 

Let us clasp His outstretched band, 
Looking forward to the land 
Where the sunbeams ever quiver, 


And there singeth many a river 
Softly there. 


Let us clasp His hand all tightly. 
And He'll lead us, oh, so lightly, 
Over rocks and briars, piercing, 
To pure happiness unccasing— 
No more care! B. A. K. 


Our Social Relations. 


Damestic happiness, thou only hilaa 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

Thon art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as In truth ahe is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.—(berper. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BY FREDERIC W. SAWYER. 


WE learn from nature that everything in her 
economy is formed upon the principle of va- 
riety and change; that nothing, exccpt the 
great laws by which matter and mind are 
governed, is unchangeably fixed. Nature has 
its successive seasons and its alternations in 
everything, from wet to dry, from heat to cold, 
from light to darkness. All the vegctable 
creation has its alternations, its budding, its 
blossoming, its fruit season, and its apparent 
decay, again to revive, and bud, and blossoms 
before. All the animal kingdom has its alter- 
nations, more or less mysterious and strange, 
always changing, never at rest. There is 
nothing in nature that seems calculated for, or 
destined to, an unalterable state of repose. So 
far from that, everything seems predisposed to 
change. Such is peculiarly the condition of 
man. A state of rest with him is a state of 
death. As longas life isin him, there is contin- 
ual alternation. Man isa harp of a thousand 
strings; and perhaps throughout his whole 
life those fincly toned chords are never tasked 
twice precisely alike. The changes in nature 
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keep her bosom always warm and bursting with 


blessings; and to the never-ending changes of 


the human mechanism we are indebted for its 
keeping in tune so long. He who attempts to 
hold his arm, or even his finger, in one posi- 
tion for any length of time, will soon learn 
that continued change is the law of nature. 

Everything in nature requires, at stated pe- 
riods, a certain degree of repose. This is as 
apparent in the economy of the vegetable as 
in the animal kingdom. From the tenderest 
shrub to the mightiest oak, each has its season, 
when, as it were, the tide of life ceases, and 
seems for a while to slumber. Everything liv- 
ing has its point beyond which its powers can 
not be taxed with impunity. 

Those who give themselves up to one pursuit, 
either of body or mind, wear out much sooner 
than those whose pursuits task every day, more 
or less, all their faculties. The same system 
of alternations is required to keep the mind 
healthy as to keep the body so; in fact, they 
are so intimately connected that the one can 
not be diseased and the other not sympathize 
with it. Man needs at times to be gay as well 
as grave, and sometimes to be sad as well as 
joyous. The mind is as capable of stagnation 
as a pool of water. It gathers noxious vapors 
as truly as does the air. It needs, as they do, 
its correctives. The mind is always active, 
whether sleeping [?] or waking; but it can not 
always be intent on the same subject. When 
jaded over the pages of Euclid, it finds relaxa- 
tion in Plutarch, Livy, or Hume; and when 
spent on history, replenishes its wasted strength 
in perusing the pages of the poet or the roman- 
cer. Each change tasks new powers and new 
susceptibilities, and gives the others opportunity 
to rest. 

It is to meet the wants of beings thus consti- 
tuted that we are given a taste for amusements 
—those that are corporeal, to task otherwise 
unemployed and dormant powers of the body, 
and thus make us healthier; those that are in- 
tellectual, to task otherwise unemployed and 
dormant powers of the mind, and thus improve, 
strengthen, and regenerate it; those that are 
social, to task otherwise unemployed and dor- 
mant sensibilities of the heart, and thus make 
it warmer and more alive to generous impres- 
sions. In a word, we are given a taste for 
amusements, and we are given capacities to 
amuse, that we may gratify the one and use the 
others for the improvement of our health gen- 
erally, both of body, mind, and heart; and if 
we do not gain those advantages from them, we 
pervert them, justas much as we do the fruits 
of the earth when we overload our stomachs 
with them, or distill from them noxious liquors 
to injure and destroy us; and the amusements 
are no more in fault in the one case than the 
fruits in the other. In both cases, the fault is 
in the abuse, not in the use, of them. 


— 2 — 


A Mx of genius is inexhaustible only in 
proportion as he is always nourishing his genius. 
Both in mind and body, when nourishment 
ceases, vitality fails — Bulwer. 
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RETROSPECT. 


—— 


BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 


You will think of this, my darling 
In some evening yet to be, 

How the charméd hours in blessing 
Brought sweet love to you and me; 

How reclining so before me, 
Reading in mine eyes the sign 

Of the peace and joy thy spirit 
Saw reflected fair from thine ; 

Of the pure and perfect passion 
Making beautiful the earth, 

Of the tender silence breathing 
Unto each the other’s worth; 

All the bliss of touch and presence, 
Memory of our cherished past, 

Glory of the Sometime Coming, 
All too glad, too bright to last— 


You will eay, in some sad hour, 
(With a sigh of wild unrest,) 

“If she could but kneel beside me, 
With her head upon my breast ; 

If her eyes and lips together 
Could say Darling, I could go 

Nobly armed for life's stern conflicts, 
Bravely meeting joy or woe.” 


You will close those eyes in dreaming, 
That have lit the world for me, 
And in poet fancy's seeming 
My poor beauty thrill to see 
What was gracious lingering over 
The unlovely, vailed, and dim, 
As a manly, gentle lover 
Prays his fate to think of him. 


Oh, beloved one! more precfous 
To this woman's heart than life, 

I have given thee a safeguard 
From the world of sin and strife. 

Like a mantle, I have folded 
My true love abont thy heart ; 

T hat shall bless and shield and save thee, 
If together—or apart. 

Canton, N. Y. 


— . — 


THE MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


—— — 


BT CRATON BLANC. 


Ir a man keep his eyes and ears open in a 
city like New York, he is pretty sure to see 
something to grumble at; at least, that is our 
experience, Now, there is great philosophy in 
holding one’s tongue sometimes ; but there are 
also times when it becomes a duty to speak 
out. And this is one of the exceptional times. 

The other day, happening in at one of our 
gigantic temples of the beau monde, where 
money and health and common-sense are 
thoughtlessly sacrificed to the relentless Mo- 
loch of being in the latest fashion,” we saw 
two ladies giving orders for a complete ward- 
robe of the richest material and most expen- 
sive manufacture. Now, if it had been for 
their own behoof and benefit, we should not 
have ventured a remonstrance. They were 
probably quite able to take care of themselves; 
and if they chose to commit “satin suicide,” 
we knew of nobody who had the least dispo- 
sition to interfere. But the victim was a 
beautiful, rose-cheeked, dimple-chinned baby, 
who sat on the counter, and was bribed into a 
reluctant good behavior by a paper of pink 
and yellow candies judiciously administered at 
brief intervals by “aunty,” while “mamma” 
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gave directions about the number of tucks and 
the rows of Valenciennes insertion, and the 
pattern of the embroidery on the little frocks 
and skirts. : 

“Let the dresses all be low-necked, of 
course,” went on the lady; “ his shoulders are 
so beautiful, and I always like to sce them un- 
covered, summer or winter!“ 

Poor baby! it had evidently had a hard 
time under the hands of the modiste/ The 
little scarlet lip was yet quivering, and the 
tears still hung, wet and sparkling, on the eye- 
lashes! Evidently it didn’t relish being fash- 
ionable. It clutched fiercely at the shell of 
lace and embroidery that was being “ tried on” 
upon its downy head, and pushed the officious 
shopwoman away with all the might of its 
small energy. 

Now, what was the use of all that nonsense ? 
A baby is pretty enough at any time, according 
to our standard of beauty, without a flimsy 
garniture of lace and ribbon and French work, 
at so many dollars per yard! We should as 
soon think of attempting to ornament a fresh 
crimson rose, or of “dressing up” a diamond! 
Children have a royal right to enjoy them- 
selves. Surely it is time enough to trammel 
and distort them with fashionable follies when 
they become “ young gentlemen” and “ young 
ladies.” Let them roll in the grass, and pull 
double handfuls of buttercups and clover- 
heads, and throw their tiny arms, round and 
white as carved pearl, into the sunshiny air 
just as much as they like! These breezes are 
so many draughts of fresh life—sunburn is 
healthy ! 

It seems to us a very King-Herod-like busi- 
ness to initiate babies of six months and a year 
old into the murderous observances of fashion 
—to dress them so richly that they are not to 
be allowed to move for fear of spoiling their 
fineries—to leave their little shoulders and 
knees bare to winter winds and raw air, “ be- 
cause it looks so sweet.” If mothers will per- 
sist in this course, they must leave off wonder- 
ing why the little victims cry and fret inces- 
santly—they must not be astonished at pale 
cheeks and fading eyes. And when “ the baby” 
has become only a word to be spoken with 
tears, and the waxen eyelids are closed forever, 
they must not blame prudence—only their own 
infatuated folly ! 


— — 


Tur QUEEN’s ENGLISH.—The following pur- 
ports to be a copy of a letter written by a 
fashionable young Englis lady while visiting 
Paris during the Paris Exhibition. In versa- 
tility it could hardly be equaled by any speci- 
men of young American” epistolary writing. 
The national idioms and slang phrases are de- 
cidedly refreshing. Altogether, it is an insight 
of English social life which a thousand made- 
to-order novels would not furnish. 

Parts, St. CRISPIN. 

“My DEAREST BEaTRIcE: We arrived here 
on Monday all serene, our scheme having been 
well carried out. Paris is awfully jolly. The 
scarcity of lodgings is all bosh. It is out of my 

wer to give you a graphic description of the 

xposition, which is something marvelous 
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and a decided success. Our country is not well 
represented in pictures, few being noteworthy. 
How idiotic not to have sent better! However, 
our prestige in water-colors is sustained. The 
et utterance,‘ They do these things better in 
rance, frequently crops up with us, but is not 
applicable to artistic matters. The French 
landscapes are less effective than ours, and 
their portraits are not so realistic. Such lots 
of lovely china, for which you know my weak- 
ness! On my return I am going in for Wedg- 
wood, ety my taste will be pooh-poohed. 
On leaving the ‘Palatial labyrinth’ the first 
day we were completely sold. It was indeed 
hard lines, for not a cab was to be found, and 
we had to trudge in the rain and through the 
mud for miles. What a sell it was! How I 
longed for our little trap! We pounced upon 
our new curate in the act of scrutinizing the 
copes, chasubles, and church ornaments. Not- 
withstanding his antecedents and reticence, 
his proclivities are obvious—not that there is 
anything yet abnormal in his proceedings. By- 
the-way, ritual is not likely to be stamped out. 
Think of our traveling with the Crofts on their 
wedding tour! They were spooning awfully. 
How strange that a fast girl should m such 
a muff! It seems she has made a mull of it. 
They were great fun. We fell in also with the 
Gordon girls with their aunt, in splendid get- 
ups; their bonnets were stunning. A man of 
the party was sweet upon Clara. What gush- 
ing girls they are! We have almost donc 
Paris already ; for the governor, who knows a 
thing or two, has a specialty for lionizing. 
He has many a good dodge, and has forked out 
well; so we have enjoyed ourselves immensely, 
and are indeed intensely happy. We are not 
due till Saturday week, but he has clected to 
return, via Dover, sooner; so we may put in an 
appearance on the Friday. We spied poor Ben- 
son one day at a distance, looking seedy. He 
has long been going to the bad, and I fear has 
come to grief. Short dresses are now an insti- 
tution. Thanks many for your sensational let- 
ter. Your affectionate ZILLAH. 


— — 
YOUNG AUTHOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


To write, or not to write? that is the question, 
Whether tis better for a man to endure 
The slang and croakings of unfeeling critics, 
Or to pass through life in dark obscurity, 
And by being naught, shun them. 
To read; to write; 
Ay, more; for by that lifo we ever bring 
The head-ache, the heart-ache, and other aches 
That active men incur. Tis indeed very hard 
To think of such a course. To read; to write; 
To write! perchance succeed. Ay. there's the rub; 
For if one fails in this, when once begun, 
The world will madly cry aloud 
In mockery. That's the reason 
An author's life seems so forbidding; 
For who would bear the editor’s dissent, 
The printer's errors, discouraging advice, 
The replies of opponents, slander of men, 
The publisher's delay, and other ills 
That must be borne in the world of letters, 
When he himself might destroy his pen, 
And thus his pleasure gain? Who would bear reproofs 
To groan and work under a weary life, 
But that the hope of some good yet to come, 
When many articles have been written, 
To solace his last days and bring him peace ; 
And makes us rather bear the ills that are, 
Than leave forever the world of letters ? 
Thus public gaze makes cowards of us all, 
And thus native desire of elevation 
Ie intermingled with fears of failare, 
And worthy literary achievements 
Which might have rendered the world much better 
Arc lost in oblivion. C. T. LEONARD. 
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WE DO NOT KNOW. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


We do not know, when the rose is fair, 
That a hidden worm lies sleeping 

Beneath the folds of beauty, where 
Decay is surely crecping. 


We do not know that sunniest smiles 
Are masks for hearts all broken ; 

Lips tell not where the life-grief lies— 
Deep sorrow is unspoken. 


We do not know how many lives, 
Lured downward by temptation, 

Might be reclaimed by winning words, 
Aud saved from degradation. 


We do not know, when the thin lip curls, 
How much the soul is yearning 

For sympathy from some true life, 
Where love is brightly burning. 


Nor do we know what woes have rent 
The hearts we deem unriven ; 

So let us do what good we can, 
And leave the rest with Heaven. 


— oe 
SELF-CULTUREXE. 


BY MRS. JOSEPH B. LYMAN. 


— 


NorHWITHSTANDING the number of colleges 
and academies in our country, and the facili- 
ties afforded our youth by common schools for 
acquiring at small cost a good education, yet 
there are a large number of aspiring young 
men and women who, by the force of adverse 
fortune, must, to a great extent, educate them- 
selves. Many there are who claim that self- 
education is, after all, nobler and finer in its 
results than academic culture. Whether or 
not this be true, one thing is certain: college 
education does not create brain power. That 
is born with man. There are many instances 
of splendid men in American history who have 
submitted to established courses of academic 
culture, as well as of those who have fought 
their own way up to greatness. 

George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
wrote their names deeper in the hearts of their 
countrymen and higher on the arch of history 
than any other men in the Western World, 
but they as students never saw the inside of a 
college. Benjamin Franklin, our greatest phi- 
losopher and savant, graduated in a printing- 
office. Patrick Henry—God only knows the 
source of his glorious powers—but no alma 
mater save great Nature lays claim to him. 
Horace Greeley owes nothing to Cicero or Vir- 
gil, to Plato or Aristotle, for his eminence at 
the head of journalism in this country. And 
so we might swell the list with many a noble 
name from our roll of great men, who may 
thank God and themselves for the positions 
they have won. 

But, on the other hand, there are brilliant 
testimonials to the advantages of classic cul- 
ture. Jonathan Edwards, Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, Rufus Choate, William Pres- 
cott, and the bright array of men eminent in 
science and scholarship, who stand at the 
head of our colleges and universities, the Silli- 
mans, Woolseys, Henrys, and their compecrs, 
show, by both what they are and what they 
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tench, what prescribed courses of study can do 
to discipline and polish the human intellect, to 
aid in the investigation of the mysteries of na- 
ture, and bring to bear on the great questions 
of the present age all the learning and wisdom 
of the past. f 

The object of this paper, however, is not to 
discuss the comparative merits of the two sys- 
tems, but to throw out some hints for the guid- 
ance of those who have no one to direct them 
in courses of study and thought. Many young 
aspirants for liberal learning, who have the ru- 
diments and something more of a good educa- 
tion, long to drink deeper at the fountain of 
knowledge; to become acquainted with the 
mysteries of science; to understand the pro- 
founder truths of philosophy, and develop the 
resources of their own intellectual and moral 
natures. They are willing to study, and the 
world is full of books; but where and how 
shall they begin? What clew shall guide them 
through the labyrinthine mazes of libraries to 
the fountains of truth at their center ? 


The first conquest to be made is the mastery 
of language. By this we mean the accurate 
knowledge of the signification of words, and 
the ability to use them correctly. The study 
of Latin and Greek in our schools and colleges 
is designed to meet this prime demand; but 
those who have not the time or the means to 
spend in such long and laborious courses may 
by the diligent study of two or three books 
know more of their native English than do the 
majority of graduates from colleges. In Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary may be found 
the derivation of words so far as scholars can 
give it, and their various significations. In 
Crabbe’s Synonyms, a book which every stu- 
dent of style and language, unversed in the 
ancient tongues, will find invalable, the differ- 
ent shades of words of nearly the same mcan- 
ing are given, with examples showing their 
proper use. With these two, and Roget's The- 
saurus of English words and phrases, classi- 
fied and arranged so as to facilitate the expres- 
sion of ideas, one may acquire as good a know- 
lege of English as will be of practical utility. 


All the valuable works of antiquity are trans- 


lated into our language, and though many feli- 
cities of style are necessarily lost in the transi- 
tion, the intrinsic thought is preserved, so that 
what is really of most worth in ancient writ- 
ings, we may enjoy without spending years in 
the study of dead languages. The habit of 
knowing with exactness the meaning, the cor- 
rect spelling and pronunciation of the words 
we use in ordinary conversation is one of the 
most important we can acquire. Let the stu- 
dent, then, when he sits down to read or write, 
have the first of these books, certainly, and all 
of them if he can, at his elbow, and turn their 
leaves again and again till the full meaning of 
the author he reads stands distinctly out in the 
words he uses, or the written page expresses 
perfectly the thought he wishes to utter. This 
course, diligently pursued, will, in a short 
time, give him clearness of ideas and facility 
in expressing them. We think in words, and 
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thoughts which we can not embody in words 
are practically useless to ourselves, and cer- 
tainly to everybody else. 

- But to what department of knowledge shall 
the unguided student turn ?—where shall he 
begin to quench his thirst? Pleni sunt omnes 
libri—full are all the books. Let him begin at 
the bottom of the ladder and climb upward, 
round by round, making every step sure as he 
goes. Reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography lie at the foundation of common 
school education, and most everybody is sup- 
posed to understand these. But take the first 
one—reading. What constitutes a good read- 


‘er? Is it the knowledge of the meaning of 


the words on a page and the ability to call 
them over in succession without hesitation? 
Take any company you please, of people com- 
monly well educated, and call upon some one 
to read aloud Dickens’ speech, for instance, at 
the Delmonico dinner, for the entertainment 
of the rest ;—how few will be found willing to 
respond! And yet is there any excuse for ina- 
bility to comply with such a request? 

So with arithmetic. How many go through 
the arithmetic and into algebra and geometry 
who are yet puzzled to apply the simple rule 
of three in cases that come up in every-day 
life, and are totally unable to calculate interest, 
either simple or compound. And you shall 
find those who have passed through Pope's 
Essay on Man, Cowper’s Task, and Milton's 
Paradise Lost, who can not, or do not, utter 
three sentences in common unstudied conver- 
sation without murdering Lindley Murray in 
the most savage manner. So in geography. 
Ask the young person who has finished Mitchel 
the direction and extent of the principal mount- 
ain chains in the world, and the natural effects 
springing therefrom, how few will answer in- 
telligently ! - 

But to go back to reading. How shall one 
cultivate himself in this high art ? for such most 
assuredly it is. In the first place he must per- 
fectly grasp the idea of the writer, and in the 
next, by his tones and emphasis, properly in- 
terpret it to his hearers. This accomplishment 
can be acquired only by practice. Select a fine 
passage from some author, and read it again 
and again aloud, giving each word such in- 
tonation and emphasis as brings most mean- 
ing from the whole passage. If it is descrip- 
tive, the picture must be vivid and complete in 
your own mind before you can fully paint it 
in the minds of your hearers. One passage of 
Shakspeare or Milton, or the sublime parts of 
the Bible, studied in this manner, will do more 
to make one a good reader than a whole book 
carelessly read through aloud. 

The same system may be pursued with re- 
gard to writing. It is a reproach and stigma to 
any one in this country to be obliged to make 
“his ＋ mark,” und yet for all practical pur- 
poses how many can do no more! Look ata 
great many of the letters addressed to editors 
and public men. Though the contents of most 
of them may be guessed at, yet it is impossible 
in many instances to decipher the signature 
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and post-office address, and how many mis- 
takes arise in consequence! If penmanship is 
illegible, it might as well be in Sanscrit or He- 
brew asin English. It is a reproach and a dis- 
honor to a person to write a careless, scrawly 
hand, though many of the literary men of the 
country, and the journalists with Horace Gree- 
ley at their head, should be guilty of it. The 
handwriting of an individual is in his absence 
what dress and manners are to the same person 
when present; non-essential, to be sure, in 
some respects, but vastly significant, and by no 
means to be disregarded. Let the student cul- 
tivate a round, clear, open hand, legible at 
least, and beautiful if he can. With the same 
patient painstaking, let the other branches of 
common school education be gone over, mak- 
ing haste slowly, doing nothing mechanically 
or carelessly, and the habits thus formed of 
thorough culture will be found of inestimable 
value in later studies. 

While the student is polishing these founda- 
tion stones, he may at the same time enter up- 
on higher courses of acquisition. The broad 
fields of literature, science, philosophy lie in- 
vitingly open. But let him remember 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing: 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ;” 
which translated into prose means simply this: 
a half truth is dangerous. If you lay hold up- 
on truth, study it in all its relations, not in a 
part of them only; know all about it that can 
be known; master it; make it your own. Such 
knowledge only will make one truly wise. 
Such knowlege never puffs up. For instance, 
you take up a history of England and read it 
through. Unless at the close of the book you 
can give some of the lessons whìch that his- 
tory teaches, what good will it do you to have 
read it, even though you may be able to repeat 
the names of every English sovereign, from 
Egbert down, with the principal events occur- 
ring in each reign. Such knowledge by itself 
is valueless. History is philosophy teaching 
= example; not a mere list of names and 
dates. The time of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
for instance, will take you into the Crusades. 
Do not pass on into the next reign without 
finding out all you can about the Crusades, 
their origin, their history, their effect upon Eu- 
rope and the East. So the reign of Henry the 
Eighth will bring you to the cra of the Ref- 
ormation. You must go over into Spanish, 
German, Swedish history to get anything like 
a full knowledge of English affairs at this time. 
The relations of the European states are so in- 
termingled that a knowledge of the history of 
one will lead you to an acquaintance more or 
less intimate with all the rest. Be engaged a 
year, two years, five years in such a course of 
historical reading, but be thorough if it takes 
a lifetime. A little garden patch well cultiva- 
ted will yield more in fruitage and in satisfac- 
tion than an acre carelessly tilled. The great 
fault with many students in college and out is 
that they take education as they do the mea- 
sles or the whooping-cough. It comes but 
once in a lifetime, and is something to be got- 
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ten through with. Better be “in glory and in 
joy behind the plow upon the mountain side,” 
better be breaking rocks upon the turnpike, 
than wasting time in such profitless, mechan- 
ical study. Not the number of books one has 
read, or the years spent in reading them, but 
the manner in which they have been read, the 
valuable lessons learned from them, the intel- 
lectual power agquired in their mastery is the 
true test of scholarship. 

There are a couple of errors into which the 
self-educated are prone to run, and with a brief 
mention of them we close this article. First: 
Those who have picked up their information in 
an irregular way, finding themselves by the 
natural force and strength of their minds supe- 
rior to college-educated men, are prone to un- 
derrate regular systems of culture. This is un- 
fair. Benjamin Franklin, it is true, graduated 
in a printing-office; but if his education had 
been thorough, he would have left a still deeper 
mark upon his generation. His political writ- 
ings would have been profound as well as witty, 
and he would have been the Goethe of his gen- 
eration. Second: The self-educated are apt to 
overrate, or at least to overstate, modern achieve- 
ment. It is true that the Greeks had no print- 
ing-press, nor the locomotive, and the Romaa 
supremacy in arms was won without gunpow- 
der; but in poetry, in art, in oratory, in phi- 
losophy, in jurisprudence, in pure mathemat- 
ics, in thealogy there has been no essential 
progress since the time of Christ. No military 
leader ever surpassed Julius Cesar; no law- 
giver was ever equal to Moses; no modern 
poet can outsing the 


“ Blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle.” 


The modern intellect, baptized by Christian- 
ity and guided by the genius of Francis Bacon, 
bas turned itself upon the philosophy of uses, 
and the whole brood of modern sciences has 
been called into being. But these practical 
knowledges evince no greater exertion of fac- 
ulty, and were produced by no finer thinking 
than illuminate the pages of Plato and glow in 
the utterances of Demosthenes ; so that while 
we feel a natural pride in the achievements of 
modern philosophy, we should say with the 
poet-laureate of England, 


„Ancient founts of inspiration 
Well through all my fancy yet.” 
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Dunine the progress of the war the Shaker societies 
passed throngh a peculiar experience. Those of them 
located in the State of Kentucky (Pleasant Hill and 
South Union) were for years in the power of the Union 
and Rebel armies alternately. And, although they fed 
the hungry, and clothed the naked, and nursed the sick 
of both the contending forces, thus “giving aid and 
comfort to enemies,” yet the officers of either army re- 
strained, as far as possible, the depredations of the rank 
and file. 

They suffered and loet immensely in person and prop- 
erty, but not unto death, or entire destruction of the 
temporal or community organization. . 

The frequent communications to the more favorably 
situated societies of the East, graphically detailing the 
scenos throngh which they were constantly passing, ex- 
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cited one continued state of fear and alarm among the 
brethren and sisters, leading to the most fervent prayers 
to the God of Christians for their protection and safety. 
The following lines, just written to those long - tried 
Western Shakers, will be understood when it is stated 
that Morgan, the guerrilla chief, was eepecialty friendly 
and protective to them. Y. W. EVANS, 
Mt. Lebanon, Columbia County, N. Y. 


WRITTEN BY CECILIA DEVYR FOR Br. URBAN Jonxa, 
Sout Union, KY. 


When traitors to their country’s canse 
In fraud and treachery grew bold ; 

When sacred bonds were snapp'd like straws, 
And Judas bargained, as of old, 

We pray'd your little stricken band 

Might firmly for — Gospel stand. 


And in the hour when war's drend storm 
Bullt round your home a wall of flre; 
When wild reports of ev'ry form 
Rush’d forth like phantoms filled with fire, 
We turn’d our hearts to God in prayer, 
That He wonld keep you in his care. 


We watch'd the showers of sbot and shell. 
Mid lightning's flash and cannon’s roar, 

And thought there must be peace in hell, 
For earth her own confusion bore ; 

And humbly bent our hearts to pray’ 

That God the fearful scourge would stay. 

When neither friendly man nor law , 
Could yield protection or relief, 

The Lord, who all your peril saw, 
Raised up the flerce guerrilla chlef.“ 

Thus human wrath, in our own days, 

Was turned, by miracle, to praise. 


¥ When clouds and sorrows deepened fast, 
Doubt spread a curtain o'er the hand: 
As fold on fold was thickly cast, 
We saw through it the Lord's own hand, 
And pray’d that, in that hour of night, 
Your dwellings might be filled with light. 


And when the bondmen’s smother‘d cries 
Came like the voice of moaning waves; 
When earth's red bosom burst with sighs 
And gave her bleeding children graves, 
We pray’d that, in that matchless woe, 
The Lord would ev'ry wrong o' erthrow. 


And ever and anon there came, 
From you, brave words of faith unmoved ; 
We knew the Lord the hearts would claim 
Whose true dependence he had proved ; 
With tears we bow'd to God in prayer, 
To give you strength to do and bear. 


Though still the hour is wild and dark,t 
And persecutions lash your home, 

The guarding hosts your sorrows mark, 
And they will turn the waves to foam ; 

While earnestly our spirits pray 

That God may speed the better day. 


As from the fount unceasing streams 
Flow to the valleys far away, 

As through the gloom the morning's beams 
Tunnel and gild the path of day, 

Our anxious hearts o’erflow to bless 

Our Gospel kindred in distress. 


Thus, thus is Christ united found; ° 
His life-blood all true members feel; 

In joy or sorrow they are bound, 
And stamp'd with loce—the heav'nly seal. 

So, join’d, we ever will move on, 

And watch and pray to still be one. 


Morgan. 
+ The South Union Society is now threatened by the 
Ku Num Kian for employing froedmen. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF LIF; 
on, FAITE Ax D NaTURE RECONCILED. By Philip Harvey, 
M.D. New York: Samuel R. Welle, Publisher. 12mo. 
Fancy cloth, beveled boards, gilt. Price, $1 25. 

—0 

Tus volume, if perused with care and can- 
dor, will abundantly compensate the reader. 
It is a poem in blank verse, hexameter measure, 
and as such displays an acquaintance with the 
literature of classic times which few authors 
can claim. The author is a Western physician, 
a gentleman of extensive reading and much 
practical research. In his work he has con- 
densed the fruits of long-continued thought 
and patient examination, and get presents his 
views of nature, man, and God in easy flowing 
numbers which weary not while they deeply 
instruct. 

The Poem is divided naturally into three 
parts. 

First. The Body, comprising the Introduc- 
tion; the Origin; Progressive Development 
and End of Animal Life. 

Second. The Soul, including Exordium : 
Soul; Instinct; Reason; Faith; the Laws of 
Nature. 

Third. The Deity, comprehending Retro- 
spect; the Love of God; His Worship; Prayer; 
Forms of Faith; Universal Prayer; Conclusion. 

In his Introduction the author thus defines 
his undertaking: 


Of Nature's deepest mysteries profound, 
And secrets that in ancient days she kept 
Behind a vail, from mortal view concealed, 
And even yet reluctantly allows 

The searching eye of scicnce to explore; 
Of life, its origin, its course and end, 

And tho position relative we hold 

To other things of life, the world and God, 
I fain would sing. * è 2 „ 


Part First contains an exceedingly interest- 
ing, and, considering the difficult nature of the 
task, a most skillfully managed dissertation on 
the origin and progressive stages of organic 
life as indicated by geology and natural history. 
The beautiful and rapid manner in which the 
scientific learning of the savants is introduced 
is well illustrated in the following extract: 


The next advance was to the reptile class: 

The forms tbat firet on land inhaled the air 

By means of lungs. Of these, some sought their ſobd 
Amid the world of watera; some sought theirs 
Upon the marshy surface of the shores, 

Yet moist and newly risen from the sea; 

And some, again, on leathern wings in air. 
Enormous lizard-fishes, swiftly urged 

By giant oars, their finny prey pursued 

In farthest depths of ocean's blue domain; 
Fierce, hungry monsters of capacious maw. 

And hideous aspect, tyrants of the deep; 

The predecessors of true reptiles these. 

Then saurian tribes for land or water made— 
Two natures linked amphibiously in one— 
Wherein, in form and attribute, the fish, 

The quadruped, and bird were strangely joined, 
In rivers and primeval swamps appcared 

And took possession of the double realm, 

O'er which their stronger members reigned supreme, 
Until the scepter of reptilian sway 

Passed to terrestrial tribes of higher grade. 


The treatment of the themes embodied in 
the volume is, as may be seen in the extracts 


already given, entirely original. The reader 
is impressed with a deep interest at the very 
— 
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commencement, and yet becomes more and 
more interested as he advances. Although the 
style is facile and agreeable and the imagery 
in the highest degree poetical, yet the substance 
of the work is no superficial coruscation of the 
fancy, no fevered growth of the imagination. 
It is a rich argument, a feast for the mind, a 
substantial imaginative repast. 

In Part Second the author hes given a very 
fine treatise on the comparative features of 
instinct and reason. His views, of course, 
are his own, but they throw no little suggestive 
light on those much-vexed topics. We have 
not the space in which to give the whole of 
his remarks, and risk some loss of connection 
by the following brief extracts: 


If mind must be immortal, as is said 
By almost every creed, and I believe, 
Ali mind must share this quality divine. 
A ray immortal ‘tis, wherever placed, 
In kind the same, though different in degree, 
And nowhere showing more diversity 
Than in the opposites of human kind, 
The highest and the lowest intellects. 
To some the light of reason is denied ; 
No seeming import in their form and mark, 
They stand as blots upon the page of life; 
In some the animal preponderates, 
And these by instincts low are hurried on; 
And some, more godlike in their faculties, 
Weigh well the consequences of their acts, 
And pick their way by reason's higher aid. 

* * * è * * * 
Reason and instinct both, to some extent, 
In all the higher genera are fonnd ; 0 
In animals the latter most is seen, 
The ſormer most adorns the brow of man; 
While instinct only on the narrow walk 
Of lower kinds bestows a feeble ray. 
Archangel and chief messenger benign, 
Fraught with the high behests of Heaven to man, 
Reason sublime its brightest halo spreads 
Around his head and marks him lord of all. 
As different lamps these faculties divine; 
One bright, one faint. 


There is much wholesome instruction im- 
parted by the vigorous yet graceful exposition 
of the Laws of Life. It is here the experienced 
medicist shines forth. This is a specimen: 

Ye pallid worshipers at Fashion's shrine, 
Whom Indigestion and nnui pursue 
Around, like Furies armed with scorpion whips, 
Repent in time, turn ere it be too late ! 

Your superflux to those in need resign, 

And taste the luxury refined and true, 

That only they, thrice happy, can enjoy, 

Who live within the simple, genial bounds 

Of Nature, and with wise economy 

Her temperate, frugal wants supply, no more; 
Her rites administer with hearts sincere. 


Part Third, the finest portion of the work, is 
reserved for the grandest of themes, the Deity. 
The spirit in which the ascriptions are offered, 
and the love of the Almighty Father descanted 
upon, is most reverential and pathetic. It may 
be said in this place that the author does not 
claim to accord in all respects with the tenets 
of strict orthodoxy, but pursues his chosen line 
of discussion unfettered by the formule of any 
special theological, ethical, or metaphysical 
school. That he bows in humble adoration to 
the great First Cause and “ Parent of all good,” 
is again and again evidenced in the progress 
of his verse. In the entire range of sectarian 
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doctrines can we discover anything that seems 
of a sounder spirituality than this ? 


Poor dying mass of dust and vanity ! 

Art thou essential to the universe ? 

Or needful more to Him who reigns supreme 
Than is the humblest creature of His hand ? 
True, ‘tis thy happiness to hold a place 
Among the very foremost ranks of life, 

For which all gratitude and praise are due: 
But art thou therefore all and all to God? 

Or does He need thy service or thy praise ? 
Thou and thy race extinct, He from the stones 
Could raise up issue to obey His will, 
Without an effort, or the heed of time. 
Eternal and Almighty, not for Him 

Exists or labor or the lapse of time; 

To Him past, present, and to come are now. 
Know well thyself, proud offspring of the dust, 
Thy true condition see; repent, and ask 

For mercy and forgiveness of thy sins, 

And try to mend; for by hamility 

Must all be justified, and not by pride; 

We can not mend unless we see our faults. 

Dr. Harvey most appropriately and beauti- 
fully closes his work with a prayer, which 
though similar in many respects to the grand 
Universal Prayer of Pope is so essentially dif- 
ferent as to mark the writer's individuality. 
From first to last it appears to be the earnest 
outburst of a heart filled to overflowing with 
reverence, gratitude, and love. A few lines 
will exhibit its general tenor: 

Sinful and weak, before Thee I approach 

With wants and imperfections numberless. 

Be Thou my strength, O Lord, and comforter l 
Into my heart Thy Holy Spirit pour, 

The Source of wisdom and of every bliss t 
Then ehall I falter not, nor go astray, 

Nor at Thy dispensations just repine, 

Though they incomprehensible may be 

To minds unclouded with the mists of earth! 


Life at the best is but a mingled scene, 

Where joy and grief by turns divide the hour. 

And then the curtain falls and all is still. 

Mysterious shroud! what eye can penetrate 

Its gloomy folds and see what lies beyond? 

But Thine alone, Eternal God! Enough 

For ue to know we live and die in Thee. 

With proofs around, so ample, of Thy love, 

Why should we fear to sleep within Thy arms? 

Now and forever may we trust in Thee, 

Whose eyes are never sealed in sleep, but keep 

Eternal vigils over all thy works 

This volume to be truly understood and 

appreciated must be read entire; a few isolated 
extracts can convey but an idea of its con- 
struction and sentiment. The frank, liberal, 
broad-principled reader will dwell on its pages 
with pleasure, while all who read it will find 
abundant material for th: ught and much 


genuine instruction. 
— S en 


A Trur Lapy.—TI was once walking 
ashort distance behind a very handsomely dressed young 
girl, and thinking as I looked at her beautiful clothes, I 
wondered if she took half as much pains with her mind ? 

A poor old man was coming up the walk, with a loaded 
wheelbarrow, and just before he reached us, he made two 
attempts to go into the yard of a small house; but the 
gate was heavy, and would swing back before he could 
get through. 

„Wait. said the young girl, springing lightly forward, 
„Il hold the gate open.“ 

And she held the gate open until he passed in, and re- 
ceived his thanks with a pleasant smile as she went on. 

„She deserves to have beautiful clothes,” I thought, 
“for a beautiful spirit dwella in her breast.“ — LEX 


Little Corporal. 
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JAMES D. B. DE BOW, 
THE SOUTHERN JOURNALIST. 


WE have here a comparatively large 
brain on a somewhat fragile though 
tough and wiry body. There was a lack 
of constitutional vigor and power; the 
nervous temperament greatly predomi- 
nated; consequently there was more 
mental activity than vitality and physical 
strength. The brain was long and high 
rather than broad, corresponding with 
his slender body, and in volume it was 
considerably above the average. 

That is a very angular and striking 
physiognomy. The prominent nose, 
the large eye, the ample forehead, 
and the thin cheeks with their deep 
lines indicate rather a lack of vital- 
ity than any special mental peouli- 
arities. As a whole, it would be 
pronounced a hungry, Cassius-like- 
looking visage; and his mind was 
clearly of this stamp. He was am- 
bitious, active, restless, impatient, 
and impulsive. He was in every 
sense an agitator; such a nature 
would not be so much inclined to 
pour oil on the troubled waters as 
to stir them up. As a partisan he 
would almost inevitably become a 
man of mark and a leader; no mat- 
ter what the interest, whether po- 
litical, religious, or scientific, in 
which he should engage, it would 
be “agitation” in the beginning, in 
the middle, and all the time. There 
was nothing of the calm, quiet, and 
serene in this nature, but far more 
of the tart than of thesweet. There was 
kindness, undoubtedly, so also a fair sense 
of justice, with considerable dignity and 
pride of character. He had a strong will, 
as evinced by large Firmness. Observe 
that long upper lip! He was not over- 
cautious; indeed, was somewhat lacking 
in this quality; and he failed to fully ap- 
preciate or anticipate all the difficulties 
to be overcome. The affections were 
strong, and he would become much 
attached to persons and pets and places ; 
still these feelings would be subordinate 
to his philosophy and his ambition. Ac- 
quisitiveness was small; and he would 
make money far better than he could 
keep it. See how narrow the head just 
back of the temples and above the ears! 
He would be but an indifferent financier. 
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To him property would simply be a 
means of gratifying other much stronger 
desires ; nor is this surprising when we 
consider the improvident nature of those 
by whom he was surrounded. In the 
sunny South, where nature produces her 
vegetable treasures in such rich abund- 
ance, where her winters are mild and 
balmy, there is less occasion to lay up or 
store away for future use, as in the cold, 
rigorous North. Economy is not the 
growth of a tropical climate, and the 
want of it is seen not only in the white 
but in the black as well. There was 
more prose than poetry in this organiza- 
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tion. Compare this head with that of 
Poe, Longfellow, Halleck, or Whittier, 
and note the difference in Ideality and Sub- 
limity as well as in the entire contour. 
This is a man for facts, dry, hard facts, 
and not of fancy and imagination. There 
was something of the Calhoun in him, 
though, of course, not on so high a plan, 
nor so highly cultured, but the tempera- 
ment and form of the brain were similar, 
and so were their characters. The fol- 
lowing sketch reveals the rest. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our sketch was born in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., July 10th, 1820. He was de- 
scended, on his mother’s side, from the Norton 
family, who were among the earliest settlers 
in that State. His father, Garret De Bow, was 
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a native of New Jersey, and was a merchant 
in Charleston, and had been in quite affluent 
circumstances, but at the time of his death 
was reduced to poverty. Thus J. D. B. De 
Bow found himself an orphan in very early 
life, and with little or no pecuniary means by 
which to get an education. He obtained a 
situation in a mercantile house in Charleston, 
and after seven years’ clerkship he had saved 
money enough to carry him through college. 
He graduated with distinction from Charles- 
ton College in 1843, and immediately devoted 
himself to the study of the law. At the ex- 
piration of one year of intense application, 
during which time he was obliged to have 
recourse to a painful variety of ingenious shifts 
to support himself, he was admitted to the 
Charleston bar. 


Here, however, he soon discovered 
that he was out of his place—that nature 
had fitted him for other spheres. He 
became a contributor to the Southern 
Quarterly Review, then published in 
Charleston, and subsequently became the 
editor of that periodical. Under his 
able direction the Quarterly advanced in 
public estimation and acquired an ex- 
tended notoricty. In 1845 an article 
from his pen on “ Oregon, and the Ore- 
gon Question” produced a considerable 
sensation in the United States, and ex- 
S cited the attention of some of the states- 

Xy men of Europe, so much so that it be- 
NS; came the occasion of a debate in the 
> French Chamber of Deputies. That year 
J he was prominent as a delegate in the 
great Southern commercial convention 
which was held at Memphis, of which 
John C. Calhoun was president, and in 
which nearly all the Western States were 
represented. The enthusiasm which was 
kindled in him at that convention, with 
reference to the internal improvements 
and future growth and importance of 
the great West and the Mississippi Val- 
ley, never ceased; from that time for- 
ward he was always one of the most active 
members of every Southern commercial con- 
vention, and in 1857 was president of the 
Knoxville Convention. 


In 1846, in order to devote his energies more 
effectually to his future course, he withdrew 
from the Southern Quarterly and removed to 
New Orleans, where he established a commer- 
cial monthly periodical under the name of De 
Bow's Review, devoted to the Agricultural, 
Commercial, Industrial Progress and Resources 
of the United States, and more particularly 
of the Southern and Western States.” 


The patronage to this work was so small 
that Mr. De Bow soon sank his small means, 
and its publication was suspended. A wealthy 
sugar-planter by the name of Maunsel White 
shortly afterward advanced a sum of money 
sufficient to give the Review a new start, and 
pledged additional support, if necessary, to 
carry on the enterprise. Mr. De Bow renewed 
his work with his characteristic zeal and in- 
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dustry, and was soon so successful as to fully 
cancel his obligation to Mr. White. The cir- 
culation of De Bow’s Review became large, and 
its influence was very great in all the South- 
ern States. He was appointed to the profes- 
sorship of Political Economy and Commercial 
Statistics in the University of Louisiana—a 
position of honor, yet of little direct pecuniary 
value. A bureau of statistics was established 
by the State, and the charge of it was given to 
Mr. De Bow, who went zealously to work, as 
usual, and made a very comprehensive report 
to the Legislature in the year following his 
appointment; but the appropriations necessary 
to carry out the designs for which this bureau 
had been created were not voted, and it soon 
ceased to exist for want of support. The time 
had not then come when the full value of such 
a department in aiding the improvement of 
society could be popularly appreciated. 

Mr. De Bow was also one of the founders of 
the “ Louisiana Historical Society,” which also, 
from want of sufficient public interest in its 
promotion, lost a distinctive character, was 
merged into the “ Academy of Sciences” of 
New Orleans. 


He took great interest and a very active 
part in the attempt to construct a railroad 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean, and was foremost of the committee of 
seven who were appointed by the National 
Convention which assembled at Memphis, in 
1849, “to collect and publish information and 
to prepare a memorial to Congress” on that 
proposed great national improvement. The 
address to the people of the United States on 
that subject was mostly prepared by him, and 
its arguments were sustained and illystrated 
in his usual forcible style. The success which 
the enterprise of a railroad to the Pacific has 
already attained—although the route is farther 
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issued under the title of “ Compendium of the 
Seventh Census.” It contained the result of 
every previous census, beginning with 1790, in 
comparative tables, with explanatory and illus- 
trative notes, etc. It remains to this day the 
most valuable and comprehensive work of the 
kind in existence. 

In speaking of the national census Mr. De 
Bow says: “ The importance of correct infor- 
mation regarding the age, sex, condition, oc- 
cupation, and numbers of a people, their moral 
and social state, their education and industry, 
is now universally recognized among the en- 
lightened of all civilized nations. Where this 
information can be had for periods running 
back very far, and for many countries, it fur- 
nishes the material for contrasts and compar- 
isons the most instructive, and for deducing 
the soundest rules in the administration of 
government, or in promoting the general wel- 
fare of society. Statistics are far from being 
the barren array of figures ingeniously and 
laboriously combined into columns and tables, 
which many persons are apt to suppose them. 
They constitute, rather, the ledger of a nation, 
in which, like the merchant in his books, the 
citizen can read at onè view all of the results 
of a year, or of a period of years, as compared 
with other periods, and deduce the profit or 
the loss which has been made in morals, edu- 
cation, wealth, or power.” 


He possessed to an eminent degree that 
capacity which in art is called “ grouping,” 
and in statistics is known as compiling and 
arranging results in a clear and concise manner; 
but at the same time he lived, as it would 
appear, inconsistently with his known statistical 
accuracy, in a little chaos of his own. He 
seemed to abhor what was systematic, and to 
act without much premeditation. He appear- 
ed never to have a place for anything, or if he 
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agricultural, and commercial associations in 
various parts of the United States. 

Shortly after the Southern Confederacy was 
formed, he was appointed by the secretary 
of the Confederate treasury the chief agent for 
the purchase and sale of cotton on behalf of 
the Confederate government. This agency he 
held to the end of the Confederate government. 
Soon after the cessation of hostilities he 
accepted the presidency of the Tennessee and 
Pacific Railroad Company, an enterprise which 
seeks to connect the valleys of the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee with the 
Southern Atlantic, and ultimately to constitute 
a link in the chain of railroad connection with 
the Pacific by a Southern route. 

Since the war up io the time of his death, 
which suddenly occurred February 26th, 1867, 
at Elizabeth, N. J., where he was on a visit to 
his brother, Mr. De Bow had been one of the 
most active and uscful of men, devoted to the 
welfare and interests of the South, striving to 
adapt the new order of things which the war 
had brought about, to the best advantage and 
prosperity of his section. 


On Physiology. 


—— Ann 
A knowledge of the structure aud functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our fo vestigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—COsbania, 
My people are destroyed fur lack of knowledge. — lea lv. 6. 


BRAIN OR MUSOLE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


G. WELL, John, Tm glad to meet you; tell 
me, pray, : 

How the world’s used you for this many a day, 

Since we were boys and went to school 


north than was contemplated by the origina- | had, that the thing was not kept in its place. l together? 
tors of the plan—is owing in part to his efforts It was a wonder to those who knew him | I 8’pose you've had some rather stormy 
for a southern route to the Pacific. intimately how much he could accomplish weather, 


He was appointed superintendent of the 
United States (seventh) census of 1850, which 
was, with us, the beginning of a new era in 
census-taking, being the most elaborate and 
complete that had ever been made in any na- 
tion. The previous cnumerations in the Unit- 
ed States were narrow, and confined to but 
few subjects; they were published within one, 
two, or three years from the time when they 
were severally made, but in such a manner as 
unfitted them for general understanding, refer- 
ence, or use, and with very little tabular sys- 
tem and accuracy. A complete set of them 
did not exist in the public departments at 
Washington, and some of them were entirely 
out of print. Mr. De Bow suggested to Con- 
gress that all the previous enumerations which 
had been made could be condensed, with that 
of 1850, into a single volume, and be of great 
value for general circulation. A resolution of 
Congress ordered the work prepared under 
the direction of Mr. De Bow, and also ordered 
100,000 copies of the book; afterward this 
order was increased to 150,000 copies, and 


with such apparent carelessness. The secret 
of it was, that he understood the state of con- 
fusion which would have perplexed others. In 
this fact we have a very striking instance of 
his peculiar genius. As the cultured musician 
can detect the slightest difference in sonnd— 
when and where one note differs from an- 
other, and as a skilled painter can distinguish 
a shade and a variation of a shade where a 
less cultured eye could mark no distinction— 
so with De Bow, all his apparent disorder 
was order to him, though not perceived by 
others. 

The publication of the Review under his 
editorial charge continued monthly, from 
January, 1846, without much interruption, until 
April, 1862; only a few numbers were issued 
during the war, and its regular publication 
was resumed in January, 1866. 

Mr. De Bow was also the author of several 
articles on American subjects in the new 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and 
amid all his other engagements delivered 
numerous addresses before various literary, 


And buffeted with billows of vexation. 

J. ’Tis true, lve had but little recreation; 
My mind is so absorbed in studies vast, 
Digging among the records of the past, 

Upon the future speculating too, 

Treading the fields that have been trod by few, 
And pressing on to that mysterious goal 
Where intellect shall have supreme control, 
Where mind shall rise— 

G. Hold! hold! we've had enough! 
You'll drive me crazy with such wretched stuff; 
You surely don’t intend to have me think 
That sort of aliment’s your meat and drink ? 

J. I do, indeed. Why, George, I’d rather far 
Read a good book than smoke a prime cigar ! 
A “bon vivant” I never cared to be, 

And what I'll have to cat scarce troubles me. 
G. Oh! bosh and nonsense! why, you're 
mad this minute, 
And worse than all, mad with no method im it; 
For here you have each day grown thin and 
thinner, 
All for the want of a good wholesome dinner. 
J. I feed on glorious viands ! 
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G. But the question 
T do they serve to help along digestion ? 

J. There’s Bacon, now— 

G. Ah! bacon 's very good, 


But only paupers eat such kind of food. 


J. You will misunderstand me; but you know 
Those master-minds that flourished long ago— 
G. Before the flood?—but pray don’t stop 
to note 
All the wise things that those “old fogies” 
wrote. 
A literary dish, say now and then, 
Is very good among a class of men 
Who puff their brain up with the vain idea 
That they are moving in a different sphere 
From ordinary mortals. As for me, 
I do not covet their society. 
J. Now, George, you're wrong; your notions 
are but crude, 
And, though I hope you will not think me rude, 
I would advise you to break through your plan, 
And cultivate the intelectual man. 
Even association with these men, 
Who dash their thoughts off from a diamond 
pen, 
Whose rays go flashing with scintillant spark, 
Through all the ages error made so dark— 
Gives to our minds a new and healthy tone; 
Part of their wealth we gather as our own. 


G. Ah, when you speak of money, that suits 
me! 
On that score you and I are sure t’ agrce; 
But then I wish it plainly understood 
I do not relish intellectual food. 
For all you put on such a doleful face, 
Tm sure my palate isn’t out of place, 
And rather than sit down to dry old fare, 
That makes one look as though he fed on air, 
I, being less. ethereal, can’t abstain 
From food that gives me muscle—if not brain. 
To good roast beef, or capon, I’m inclined, 
And turtle-soup ’s exactly to my mind. 
Then, some nice paté with mysterious name, 
The “ bonne bouche” after you have dined on 
game | 
My mouth begins to water! I propose 
The board, adjourned, meets at Delmonico’s, 
Where I am very sure you won't refuse 
To test the merits of his oyster stews. 
J. I beg your pardon, I must read to-night. 
G. Reject my offer, most Quixotic knight 
And go among those cobweb-covered shelves, 
Where men in parchment have entombed 
themselves! 

Forego the classics—spinsters so divine— 
And let your will, for once, be swayed by mine. 
J. No, no; I care not for those dishes rare, 
Then why persuade me? 
G. Here’s the bill of fare, 
Far more attractive, as you must acknowledge, 

Than the long list of dishes kept at college, 
Or those old saw-dust boxes bound in calf 
Which never yet provoked a hearty laugh. 

J. Truce to your nonsense; hither comes a 

friend ; 

Let us bid him this controversy end, 
By giving us advice which course to pursue, 
Whether you go with me, or I with you. 
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R. Well, what's the matter? what's the row 
about? 
Inadilemma? Can I help you out? 

G. Yes; John persists in stuffing up his brain. 

J. No, you are wrong: I pray let me explain; 
George has an appetite that’s most pernicious, 
And tempts his palate with unnumbered dishes, 
And has a notion the chief end of man 
Is to eat just as often as he can. 

He may by this improve his fair physique, 
But his are not the pleasures that I seek. 

G. No; John, to less substantial food inclined, 
Forever crams the storehouse of his mind, 
Until his body, kept on scanty rations, 

Shows the effect of daily meditations, 
And, ere the summer’s over, I suppose 
He’ll grace some field convenient to the crows. 
R. Well, as I take it, both are much to blame, 
With diffrent tastes, indulging them the same; 
Take my advice—since my advice you've 
sought— 

And while you live enjoy life as you ought; 

For he who lives according to no rule, 

Is less a madman than a silly fool. 

If fond of books, read with a mind intent 

On culling flowers of truth and sentiment; 

But never till the persecuted brain 

Reels with the weight it scarcely can contain; 

Mingle your studies with those purifiers, 

Sleeping and eating, as the case requires, 

For nature in ambition’s service pressed, 

Must have, whene’er she craves it, food and 
rest. 

Let moderation ever be your guide; 

She, once enlisted, always should preside. 

(To John.) Your face, your form, much better 
health will show, 

And your eyes bright with animation glow. 

While you (to George), who claim good living 
to enjoy, 

Would find it quite delightful to employ 

One half your time in some sort of vocation 

Where you'd have food for serious contempla- 
tion. 

G. That sounds like truth, Pm sure I can't 

deny it, 
And for the novelty of the thing Ill try it. 
I see my fault. 

J. And mine. 

G. A friend in need, 

Has proved himself to be a friend in deed ; 
And, as a vote of thanks we can not proffer 
All written out to-day, accept my offer; 

If moderation guides my steps aright, 

We'll dine on savory meats before 't night; 
For who the safe or wise pursuit can plan, 
If unrefreshed he keeps the inner man? 
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A QUAKER gentleman, riding in a carriage 
with a fashionable lady decked with a profusion 
of jewelry, heard her complain of the cold. 
Shivering in her lace bonnet and shaw! as light 
as a cobweb she exclaimed : 

„What shall I do to get warm?” 

“I really don’t know, replied the Quaker 
solemnly, “unless thee should put on another 
breastpin [” 
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THE TURKISH BATH. 


THE N. Y. Medical Record reports the trans- 
actions of the Medical Journal Association on 
this topic, as follows: 

Dr. E. C. Angell read a paper upon the thera- 
peutic uses of this agent. The Turkish bath, 
as most of our readers know, is that in which 
hot air, and not vapor, is employed to produce 
free perspiration, the patient drinking water 
freely; this is followed by the shampooing 
process, and this by the application of water, 
in spray or otherwise, at a graduated tempera- 
ature; after which the bather is cooled off, 
and, perhaps, takes a nap. The paper gave 
the history of the bath; and spoke of its great 
value to persons of sedentary habits, as supply- 
ing the place of exercise, affording its benefits 
Without its fatigue. The air-bath could be 
used at a much higher temperature than the 
water or the vapor bath without impeding per- 
spiration, accelerating the pulse, or producing 
debility. Water could not be used advanta- 
geously much above 100° F., nor vapor much 
above 115°, while air at 250° might produce no 
bad effect. Its value in the treatment of the 
effects of alcohol, and in overcoming the desire 
for it, was dwelt upon and illustrated by cascs. 
Heat was the best substitute for the customary 
stimulus. Its prompt cure of a case of severe 
eruption from poisonous food showed its effi- 
cacy in purifying the system from noxious ele- 
ments. The poison of fheumatism, and even 
of malaria, could thus be completely eradica- 
ted; and nearly all fevers could be aborted, 
abridged, or greatly palliated. The diseased 
body was treated as a soiled sponge. The 
water first passed through it was much dis- 
colored, the perspiration being commonly 
offensive to the smell, acrid to the taste, and 
stinging to the eyes; but after a time it became 
perfectly clear and pure. The bath had pro- 
duced the happiest effect in a case of diptheria, 
which was related. It was very efficient in 
inducing sleep, probably by calling the blood 
from the brain to the surface, in accordance 
with Dr. Hammond’s view. The perfect safety 
of the bath was shown by reports from the 
large establjshments in London and Dublin, 
where, in an aggregate of two million bathers, 
not a single authenticated case of injury could 
be produced. In 1861 these baths were intro- 
duced into the insane asylum at Cork, more 
than doubling the percentage of cures, and 
diminishing the death-rate more than one half. 
Dr. Robertson of the Asylum at Hayward’s 
Heath, highly extols the baths in the treatment 
of insanity, and of the menstrual irregularities 
often found associated with mania. Dr. Angell 
had seen several cases in which supposed ste- 
rility had, after a few baths, given place to 
fruitfulness. The baths might be frequently 
used, in some cases as often as twice a day, 
with exccllent tonic effect. 

In response to questions by Dr. Buck, Dr. 
Foster, and other gentlemen, Dr. Angell said 
that a bath commonly occupied about an hour; 
that it should not be taken sooner than three 
hours after eating; and that for business men 
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the evening was commonly the most conven- 
ient time. No danger was to be appreliended 
from exposure to cold after the bath; the skin 
was stimulated to withstand it; and the habit- 
ual bather could wear thinner clothing than 
others. There was little or no oppression on 
first entering the bath. The hot air, being dry, 
could be breathed with perfect ease. The head 
was commonly kept wet, and the hot foot-bath 
almost invariably used, to call the blood from 
the brain. At the Jermyn Street bath, in Lon- 
don, a heat of 250° was sometimes employed. 
Low and modcrate temperatures were used in 
England to prevent the night sweats of phthi- 
sis. In cardiac affections the bath was used to 
relieve the heart, by stimulating the surface- 
circulation. The doctor had seen no tendency 
to syncope in these cases. In acute rheuma- 
tism he had gained the happiest resulta A 
patient had been sent him~who had been un- 
able to turn in bed for several days. He was 
put into the bath for one hour, at 175°, and 
that was the last of his rheumatism. 

Dr. C. F. Taylor thought it important that it 
should be generally known that air could be 
borne at a much higher temperature than 
water. He always used hot air for paralyzed 
extremities, a child easily bearing this at 150°, 
where water could not be borne at 95°. 

Dr. Carroll said that this had been settled 
more than fifty years ago, by the experiments 
in ovens. If the air were perfectly dry, a tem- 
perature of 400° could be sustained. As to the 
therapeutic value of the hot-air bath, al- 
though Dr. Angell had not claimed it as a spe- 
cific in any disease, he thought it might be so 
considered in desquamative nephritis. In the 
case of his own child, dangerously, and it was 
thought fatally, ill with this affection, following 
scarlatina, he had used only hot air and tonics 
with decided benefit from the first, and com- 
plete ultimate success. j 

Dr. Angell called attention to a new system 
of heating, by passing the furnace flame through 
pipes composed mainly of sand, an excellent 
radiator. He had introduced it into his own 
establishment, and been gratified by its work- 
ing. It was quite cheap, and could be intro- 
duced, at moderate cost, into the residences of 
those wishing to avail themselves of the bath 
at home, - 

To KEEP ors Mosquirors.—As the mos- 
quito plague is to be upon us soon again, it 
may be convenient to many persons to know 
how to conduct a successful defense against 
their intolerable attacks. 

Of the various remedies proposed, none are 
so efficacious as the use of mosquito netting in 
the windows and around the beds at night. 
But as this is not always practicable or con- 
venient, we must resort to other means for bid- 
ding defiance to our enemies. Of these the best 
is the smoke produced by burning a small 
quantity of what is technically called Persian 
Insect Powder.” This consists of the powdered 
flowers, and perhaps young stems and leaves, 
of a plant known to botanists as Pyrethrum 
carneum, a kind of chamomile cultivated largely 
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in Germany, resembling the common garden 
chamomile in many of its properties, and of 
which all the various “insect,” “ magnetic,” 
“fly” powders are in part or entirely composed. 
For use against mosquitoes, a small quantity— 
about what could be heaped upon an old- 
fashioned silver dollar—if any of our readers 
remember the size of that coin —is placed at bed- 
time on a plate, and the top of the heap touched 
with a lighted match until it shows a red coal. 
The mass will then smolder gradually away, 
filling the room with a light smoke, which 
narcotizes the mosquitoes and keeps them quiet 
for several hours, after which it may be 
necessary to repeat the operation. f 


— — — 
OLE BULL, 
THE GREAT VIOLINIST. 


OLE BoRNEMANN BULL was born at Bergen, 
in Norway, February 5th, 1810. His father 
endeavored to induce him to study for the 
church, but his fondness for music, displayed 
early in youth, was so great, that opposition 
only stimulated him to the more assiduous 
study of his favorite instrument—the violin. 
In 1828 a performance at a concert obtained 
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PORTRAIT OF OLE BULL. 


for him the position of music director of 
the-city of Christiana, where for a short time 
he attended the University. In 1829 he went 
to Cassel, to study under Spohr; but not being 
favorably received, he posted to Göttingen and 
commenced the. study of the law. His musical 
inclinations, however, were too strong to per- 
mit him to pursue a tedious course of study ; 
he soon restrung his violin, and gave a concert 
at Minden, with encouraging success. An un- 
fortunate duel with a fellow-artist compelled 
him to leave Germany; he betook himself to 
Paris, where he met with such disheartening 
vicissitudes that he attempted to commit sui- 
cide. A lady hereupon befriended him, and 
enabled him to appear respectably before a 
public audience. The proceeds of the first 
concert given in Paris enabled him to start on 
a musical tour. Having spent several years in 
traveling and giving public entertainments, he 
returned to his native town with a considerable 
fortune, earned by his violin. In 1843 he 
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visited the United States, and remain: 
here about two years. During the next seve 
years he gave concerts in the chief cities ¢ 
Europe, and promoted by well- consider: 
efforts the artistic and literary affairs of bi 
home. 

By introducing political sentiments into the 
performances of a theater which he had foun. 
ed in Bergen he brought himself into confic 
with the Government. The result of this trov 
ble was the loss of a great part of his fortun. 
In 1852 he again visited America, and with th 
view to establishing a Norwegian colony k | 
purchased a tract of 125,000 acres of land is 
Pennsylvania. The scheme failed, and to re- 
pair his heavy losses Ole Bull resumed his cor- 
certs. His first operations proved disastrous, 
his returns from the management of the New 
York Academy of Music not by any mean 
meeting his expenses. Soon afterward he went 
to Europe, where for some years he pursue | 
his old plan of giving concerts. In December 
of last year he stepped on the shores of Amer- 
ica for the third time, and has been diligentr 
engaged since in performing in his inimitabk 
style before large audiences throughout ih 
country. 

Athough nearly sixty years of age, Ole Bil 
is still looking young; his form is tall ani 
erect; his pose firm yet graceful ; his step els- 
tic, and his countenance beaming with intel} 
gence. 

He belongs to the sanguineous-nervous type 
temperamentally; is impressible, and ren 
strongly emotional. His organization as s 
whole is exceedingly sensitive, like the string 
of his wonderful violin, responsive to tk 
slightest breath of feeling or sentiment Qu 
engraving is a very inadequate representation 
of him, yet in the full, broad forehead, earnest 
eyes, and serene countenance we see much of 
the man’s character. 


— 2 —— 
THE VIOLIN. 


OF all musical instruments that have eve 
been invented by the genius of man, the violin 
is the most complete, and the inventor deserves 
to have his name handed down to posterity ss 
a benefactor to his race. Go where you will, 
into the most remote portions of the earth, sud 
wherever you find civilization, you will hex 
the sweet and consoling tones of the violin. 
It is alike the favorite of the rich and the poor, 
and may be heard in the palace and the cabin 
throughout the civilized world. There is no 
estimating the influence for good which has 
been exerted by this magical instrument. Every 
father ought to have his sons taught to play o 
this or some other musical instrument; fo 
music is a great civilizer, and ought to be ca: 
tivated in every family. How delightful it i 
to hear a family of half a dozen children per 
forming on different instruments and executing 
all the parts of the music! It is calculated to 
give usa foretaste of the joys of the “better land; 
and will add materially to the joys of this “ rule 
of tears.” Then let this be an essential par” 
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oſ education, and be cultivated with numbers, 
With science, with literature, and poetry; for 
it is intimately blended with all these—is the 
spiritual expression of them all. It should be- 
gin ere words are lisped by the infant tongue, 
and be continued through the whole educa- 
tional course, yea, through life.” A. K. 


— . ———— 


WATHR-OURES. 


Many of those institutions once so popular and so 
useful in this country have disappeared, or degenerated 
into mere cheap boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
private hospitals, or mere money-getting concerns. 
Some, professedly water-cure, now administer a mixed 
treatment, hydropathic, homeopathic, eclectic, Thomp- 
sonian, and allopathic, according to the notions of the 
patient. There are few, very few, in which the pure 
water-cure or hygienic treatment is exclusively given. 


There is altogether too much tinkering and experi- hs 
What is most 


menting in al modes of treatment. 
needed by the invalid is (1) rest—perfect rest; (2) freedom 
from care and anxiety; (3) plain and simple food—noé 
stimulants, condiments, confectionery, nor other polson- 
ous compounds; (4) plenty of sleep and plenty of pure 
air; (6) systematic bodily exercise taken moderately, as 
may be agreeable—not fatiguing ; (6) right social relations 
and agreeable surroundings; (T) rational entertainments 
and healthful recreations; (8) faith, hope, and perfect 
trust; (9) gratitude to God for sins forgiven, and that even 
the blessing of life is left to us. These are some of the con- 
ditions necessary to a cure. One who is peevish, cross, 
selfish, and desponding can not hope to improve very 
rapidly, let the treatment be what it may. One who eats 
too much or too little; one who is continually dosing, 
stimulating, or narcotizing; one who dissipates in any 
way, Will mend but slowly, if at all. 

The thing to be done is to put the patient in right 
relations to himself physically and spiritually, and to the 
natural laws, then wait on good old dame Nature to 
restore him. If there be recuperative power enough in 
the system, he will steadily improve, Or, if too far 
exhausted. then he must patiently bide his time. Neither 
worry nor hurry can do any good. In any event, the 
patient must keep clear of the quacks who promise to 
cure ad diseases with a single nostrum for so much 
money. But enough. We could write volumes—we have 
written and published volumes—on these and kindred 
themes, somewhat, we truet, to the edification of readers. 
Still, the world is fall of invalids; of doctors, quacks, 
pretenders, swindlers, and impostors. Beware of them 

Among the more creditable water-cures now in opera- 
tion, we may name those of— 

Dr. Von KuczKowski, formerly of Prussia, late of 
New York city, who has taken charge of the Brattieboro 
(Vt.) Water-Cure for the season—the same that was once 
so popular under the management of Dr. Wesselhoeſt. 

Dr. Von Kuczkowski was for many years at the head 
of a hydropathic institution near Constantinople, and 
has brought letters of recommendation from Minister 
Bismarck and other distinguished persons. 

There are water-cure establishments at Florence, N. J.; 
Wernersville, Pa.; Brooklyn, Clifton Springs, Bing- 
hamton, Elmira, Dansville, Buffalo, and Saratoga, N. Y.: 
Cleveland, O.; St. Anthony, Minn. ; Northampton, West- 
boro, and Florence, Mass.; Hill, N. H.; Danbury, Ct., 
etc. Our list is necessarily incomplete, but this will 
serve for the present. 

Well-conducted water-cures would prove of Inesti- 
madle value to the numerous cases of chronic disease; 
and to broken-down merchants, preachers, physicians, 
politicians, and a large class of poor dyepeptics who can 
get no relief from drugs, 

The next best thing to a season at a water-cure is the 
study of physiology, gymnastics, the movement-cure, 
etc., by which one may learn how to treat himself, or to 
direct his own treatment at home. Everybody is sup- 
posed to know something of his organization and of its 
wants, in health and disease. Less ignorance and more 

knowledge would prevent much suffering and premature 
decay. Read the books. 
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“HOW I OHANGED COACHES.” 


“THE top of the morning to you, Master 
William. I see you are on your way to school, 
with your satchel of books. So you’ve changed 
your mind, it seems. Well, come into my of- 
fice, this afternoon, on your way home, and III 
tell you how I changed coaches.” 

This salutation from Mr. Dana greeted the 
ears of “ Billy Stokes,” as he passed the law- 
yers office on his way to school, and it was 
most refreshing to him, so seldom was he call- 


ed anything but“ Billy Stokes,” or spoken toin 
the language of kindness. 

Blushing and stammering most painfully, he 
replied : Tes, sir, I’ve concluded to try my 
hand at study once more, but I don't much 
think anything will comc of it, there’s so many 
things against me.” 

„Well, drop in, my lad, this afternoon, and 
we'll talk about these so many things. Will 
you come?“ 


“Yes, sir, if you are willing to be plagued 


with such an awful greenhorn.” 


“I haven't time to contradict you, Master 
William, fog I hear the second bell; but give 
me a call this afternoon, and we'll talk about 
greenhorns, among other things.” 

“ Well, I declare,” said Billy Stokes to him- 
self, as he hurried on to school, “ I’ve always 
took that man for a tremendous great gentle- 
man because he drove such a splendid team, 
and had such a grand-looking driver, but I 
hadn’t no thought he was so good. Inviting 
me, Billy Stokes, cowboy, to give him a call! 
Did I ever hear the like? Well, I'll go anyway, 
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for it Il be better than a show to hear him tell 
‘how he changed coaches.’ I reckon, though, 
if he ever expects to see me change coaches, 
he'll have to wait a while.” 

When Billy Stokes entered Mr. Dana's of- 
fice in the afternoon, his first greeting was: 

“So you've come, Master William, to hear 
how ‘Old Ragbag’ changed coaches, have 
you?” 

„Well, Pd like to know,” replied Billy, with 
an embarrassed manner and awkward smile. 
“It must be a good story.” 

„That it is, my boy; but I can't tell you the 
whole of it this afternoon, for it is too long. I 
can tell you enough, however, to satisfy you that 
just as good a story may be told about you, 
some time or other. Well, the first thing I 
want to tell you is, that I came to prosperity 
step by step. I didn’t wake up, on a fine morn- 
ing, and find myself grown up and riding round 
in a coach, but I worked my way—and that’s 
another thing I want you to notice—up to pros- . 
perity and into my coach. It was a long time 
before I ceased to be Old Ragbag’ and gave up 
my cart. And now do you want to know what 
was the first turn in my fortune? Well, it was 
this: I was riding along in my rag cart one 
day, when I saw an unruly cow chasing a 
young lady, and she was running as fast as she 
could run, while the boys in the street stood 
and laughed, for they thought it was great fun. 
As soon as I saw what was the trouble, I jump- 
ed out of the cart and pursued the cow, calling 
out to the young lady not to be afraid, for I was 
used to cows and could manage a dozen. 

Look back at your cart and see the rags 
flying,’ called out one of the boys. ‘ Look! 
Old Ragbag.’ 

„Never mind about the rags flying, I an- 
swered ceolly, asI returned and took my seat 
in the cart. ‘Ive sent that cow flying, and 
that’s enough.’ 

“ Off I drove, with as independent and kingly 
an air as if I were in a triumphal car; and I 
think I held my head a little higher than usual 
because I had refused to take the young lady’s 
money that she offered me. She was determined 
to pay me; but although I was‘Old Ragbag,’ 
and drove a cart, I had quite an idea of gallantry, 
and a great aversion to being paid for it. Not 
a penny of her three dollars had I taken, and I 
drove off, much more satisfied with myself than 
I should have been if I had had the three dollars 
in my pocket. But the young lady was not so 
satisfied, and it wasn’t long before she gave my 
mother a new spring calico dress, and me, half 
a dozen fine white pocket-handkerchiefs. I 
went home one day to dinner, and my mother 
said to me, pointing to the open package on the 
table, ‘Why didn’t you ever tell me that you 
drove off a cow that was running after Miss 
Fanny Barber? 

4h, it wasn’t worth telling,’ I said. 

“< But this dress and those handkerchiefs are 
worth having, she answered, ‘and nothing has 
pleased me so much in a long time. . 

“Well, they pleased me too, Master William, 
and J had a chance that summer to be pleased 
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over and over again, for there was no end to 
Miss Fanny’s kindnesses. She gave my mother, 
and me too, a great many presents, and fur- 
nished my mother with sewing, and paid her 
the highest price for it. 

„We lived near Mr. Barber’s, fortunately, and 
I was never out of profitable employment after 
I sent that ugly cow flying. Miss Fanny was 
always wanting me to do something for her in 
her flower-garden, and Mr. Barber wanted me 
to take care of his strawberry-bed, and do many 
other things which, he said, he knew J would 
do faithfully. Oh, how happy T was under 
such treatment and with such confidence placed 
in me. Well, the good Lord at length gave 
me such favor in the eyes of Mr. Barber as I 
never expected. Miss Fanny told me, one 
evening, when I was poring over a book, that 
her father was going to send me to schoo] and 
give meas good a chance for an education as if 
I were his own son. And he did that very 
thing, and, in a few years, I was known as Mr. 
Robert Dana, and the name of ‘Old Ragbag’ 
was forgotten. You see, my boy, how I rose, 
and yet, may-be, you don’t exactly sce it—so 
let me give you a few rules to help you up in 
the world—rules that, I think, fully explain 
how I changed coaches. 

“Honor your position in life, whatever it is, 
and then it can’t dishonor you. 

„Whatever work is put into your hands to 
do, do it wel. ‘Be faithful in that which is 
least.’ 

“Don’t let your circumstances get the better 
of you and pull you down, but do you get the 
better of circumstances, and the first thing you 
know, they'll carry you on to fortune, and 
you'll find you've changed coaches. 

“ Make the most of your opportunities. 
Study bravely and faithfully, for there’s noth- 
ing like education to give a man place and 
power in the world. 

“ There is one more rule I want to give you, 
for I think it is of great importance. Never 
fail to do a kindness whenever you have a 
chance, for it will give you the favor of the 
good, as it gave me the favor of Miss Fanny 
and her father.” 

Billy Stokes’ eyes filled to overflowing, and 
they were just on the point of running over, 
when he made a dash out of the office; but he 
went out wiser than when he came in. 


— — — 


MOHAMMED. 


[CONCLUDED. } 


Tue star of Mohammed’s mission was now 
rising; his enemies, by their very warfare 
against the faithful, were fast rolling the wheel 
of empire toward him; and their rejection of 
the new revelation was but preparing the way 
for the epoch of his military apostleship! He 
had reached the period of his prophetic career 
most famous for its results. It is called the 
„Accepted Year,” in which, among other not- 
able events, stands furemost the immortalized 
“ Hegira,” or the Flight, whence dates the 
Mohammedan era. First, in the order of re- 
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markable events, came twelve citizens of Me- 
dina on pilgrimage to Mecca, who, hearing 
the Prophet preach, received the word and 
swore allegiance and obedience tohim. These 
were honored with the title of The Defend- 
ers.“ Returning to Medina, they brought 
others into the faith, and soon after seventy- 
three more converts from that city came to 
enroll themselves under his banner; and these 
on Mount Akaba took the oath pertaining to 
the gospel of the sword. If,“ said they, we 
be slain in thy cause, what shall be our re- 
ward?” Paradise!“ answered the Prophet. 
“Then,” said they, “stretch forth thy right 
hand,” and he did so. Then they took the 
oath, and swore that they would uphold and 
defend the Prophet and his cause. Thus be- 
gan that mighty military organization which 
in its growth built up a vast empire, and for 
centuries, against the chivalry of Christendom, 
contended even for the dominion of the world. 

Up to this important period the kingdom 
of God,” as represented in Mohammed's mis- 
sion, had not received its perfect organization, 
for, according to the very genius of Islamism, 
the apostleship is the power of God ordained 
to bear off the kingdom. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, that unto the Christ of Ishmael’s 
seed it was given to build it up by the might 
of the sword, he, like the Christ from the 
chosen seed of Isaac, now called twelve apos- 
tles; and thus endowed, Mohammed’s dispen- 
sation was fairly opened. 


Mohammed’s “ kingdom of God” being now 
once more perfectly set up upon the earth, by 
the choosing of twelve apostles, the Prophet 
sent away “The Defenders,” and counseled 
the residue of his disciples to take their flight 
to Medina; but the Prophet, with Abu Beker 
and Ali, remained behind in his beloved na- 
tive city, not having, he said, as yet divine 
permission to leave Mecca. This exodus of 
his followers alarmed the rival branch of the 
Koreishites ; for since the day that the twelve 
pilgrims took the oath on Mount Akaba, so 
great had been the success of Islamism in Me- 
dina, that this chosen city was now ready to 
welcome the Prophet as its divine lawgiver 
and sovereign. His enemies in Mecca, fearful 
lest his new allies should proselyte other 
powerful tribes, and return to avenge the 
cause of their prophet, resolved to interrupt 
the flight of Mohammed and at once put him 
to death. They accordingly held a council, in 
which his assassination was formally arranged 
by the chief men of the city; but scarcely was 
the conspiracy against him conceived ere it 
was known to the Prophet, professedly re- 
vealed to him by the angel Gabriel, who now 
ordered him to take his flight to Medina. 

Thereupon, “to amuse his enemies,” he di- 
rected Ali to lie down in his place, and wrap 
himself in his green cloak, which he did; and 
Mohammed escaped miraculously, as they pre- 
tend, to Abu Beker's house, unperceived by 
the conspirators, who had already assembled 
at the Prophet’s door. They, in the mean- 
time, looking through the crevice, and seeing 
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Ali, whom they took to be the Prophet bin. 


self, asleep, continued watching there +i 
morning, thus giving Mohammed the adras- 


tage of escape. At length, bursting in d- 


door, they rushed toward the sleeper, whe 
Ali started up and confronted them. Ama 
they demanded “ Where is Mohammed?“ “] 
know not, replied Ali, sternly, and walke. 
forth, none venturing to molest him. 

Abu Beker and the Prophet took refuge iz 
a cave at Mount Thor, where they arrived 3 


dawn of day. Scarce were they in when ther 


heard the sound of pursuit. Our pursuers,” sail 
the apprehensive Abu Beker, “are many, ar: 
we are but two.” 


himself. He will defend us.” 
remained three days, according to traditior. 
preserved by another miracle, after which the 
set out for Medina, taking a by-road. Bu 
they had not journeyed far before they wer 
overtaken by a troop of horse, and Abu Beke 
was again dismayed. The comforting wor. 
was still, Be not troubled; God is with us“ 
As the Koreishite leader overtook Mohammes. 
his horse fell, and the Prophet taking adva- 
tage of the incident, spoke to him with sa 
words of power and authority that the ster: 
warrior was awed, and entreating forgivencé 
turned back his troop. The fugitives xo- 
tinued their journey until they arrived a: 
little village two miles from Medina, wher 


they remained four days, in which time ther | 


gathered to him the refugees of Mecca, and s 
little host of the auxiliaries, among whom ws 
a warrior chief with seventy followers of the 
tribe of Salram, who forthwith made projec 
sion of faith, 


On the morning of the Moslem Sabbath. 
after the service of prayers and a sermon frz. 
the Prophet, he mounted his camel and s: 
forth for the chosen city, the troop of hox 
attending him as guards, and his disciplks 
from Mecca took turns in holding a canopr n 
palm leaves over his head. By his side rod 
Abu Beker. ‘Oh, apostle of God!“ criced the 
Balram chief, “thou shalt not enter Medirs 
without a standard.” So he unfolded his tuz- 
ban, and, tying it to the point of his lance, 
bore it aloft before the Prophet. Thus, 
says Washington Irving, did Mohammed 
enter Medina more as a conqueror than sa 
exile seeking an asylum.” 

New dispensations have ever found their 
crowning opportunities made by the force cf 
the action against them, as though an over- 
ruling power worked in harmony from oppo 
site sides. The Egyptian bondage broughi 
forth the exodus of the chosen people—tbr 
exodus the nationality of Israel. So alw 
from the flight of the Arabian fanatic grew 
up the Mohammedan empire. 

He now boldly proclaimed his militar 
apostleship, and empowered his followers to 
make war upon the idolaters, and build up 
the kingdom of God by the sword. Ther 
was a new revelstion—a second seal of hi: 
dispensation opened. “The sword,” exclaim ' 
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grand enthusiast, there is a third, even G 
In this cave ther 
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ed the Prophet, “is the key of heaven and of 
hell; a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, 
a night spent under urms, is of more avail than 
two months of fasting and prayer. Whoso- 
ever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven; at 
the day of judgment his wounds shall be re- 
aplendent as vermilion and odoriferous as 
musk ; the loss of his limbs shall be replaced 
by the wings of angels and of cherubim.” 

The first of Mohammed’s victories was won 
in the second year of the Hegira, in the Valley 
of Beder, over the idolatrous Meccans, headed 
by his great enemy, Abu Sofian. The forces 
of the Prophet consisted of only 319 men, 
while that of the enemy numbered nearly 
1,000; notwithstanding, he put them to flight, 
killing seventy of the principal Koreish, and 
taking as many prisoners, with the loss of only 
fourteen of his own men. 

In the Koran this battle is immortalized, 
and the victory of the little band of the faith- 
ful ascribed to the presence of the angel 
Gabriel. Nor less fortunate was the spoil 
taken from the enemy of the whole caravan, 
consisting of 6,000 camels, richly laden, from 
Syria. With this spoil he possessed the means 
of present reward for his followers, while to 
the warlike tribes of Arabia the promise of 
the future was must fascinating, and soon a 
formidable host flocked to his standard. 

The career of Mohammed was thenceforth 
one of conquest. The pagan tribes, who would 
not peacefnlly be converted from their idol- 
atry, he subdued with the sword, and they in 
their turn became ‘valiant in the “ cause of the 
Lord,” proving that the military gospel was 
the one most adapted to the character of the 
children of Ishmael, and even consonant with 
the patriarchal blessing and covenant pertain- 
ing to Abraham's firstborn. 

In the seventh year of the Hegira, Moham- 
med assumed the state of a sovereign, and sent 
embassies to the monarclis around. The em- 
peror of Persia treated the embassy sent to 
him with supreme contempt, for which the 
Prophet launched against him the divine 
wrath, predicting the overthrow of the haughty 
Persian empire by the conquering arms of 
the faithful. In the next year, Mohammed 
appeared suddenly at the gates of Mecca with 
10,000 men, before the troops of that city had 
even been apprised of his departure from Me- 
dina. They had no choice left but immediate 
surrender or destruction ; and thus at length 
was humbled the powerful race from whence 
the Prophet himself had sprang, and the city 
of his nativity, which had rejected his message 
and cast him out. The capture of Mecca, and 
the submission of the great tribe of the Ko- 
reish, was rapidly followed by the conversion 
to Islamism of most of the remote tribes, until 
he became master of all Arabia. Having 
brought all the tribes into one powerful union, 
and given birth to an Arabian empire, he made 
gigantic preparations for the conquest of Syria 
and Persia; but his vast purposes were des- 
tined to be fulfilled by his successors, for his 
own life was now drawing to a close. 
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In the tenth year of the Hegira, Mohammed 
set forth on a solemn pilgrimage to Mecca, as 
the last act of his life and ministry upon earth. 
He was accompanied by all his wives, and 
90,000 pilgrims. With his own hands he sacri- 
ficed sixty-three victims, and liberated sixty- 
three slaves, in thanksgiving for each year of 
his life. He also shaved his head and scatter- 
ed the hair among the multitude, which they 
piously gathered up, to the smallest hair, and 
treasured as holy relics. He closed the solem- 
nity with his last revelation, pronounced by 
the “Spirit of the Lord” through the medium 
of his prophet. “ Henceforth, wretched and 
miserable shall they be who deny your reli- 
gion. Fear not them, but fear me; this day I 
have perfected your religion, and completed 
my grace toward you. I have willed that 
Islamism be your religion.” Finally, as su- 
preme pontiff or Imam, Mohammed dismissed 
the people with a farewell, the last, as he de- 
clared, that he should give them; whence this 
pilgrimage is called “ The Farewell.” 

Mohammed returned to Medina, and died, in 
the eleventh year of the Hegira, and in the 
sixty-first year of his age, having accomplished 
during his lifetime, in the work of religious 
empire-founding, more than any before him; 
and in less than ten years after his death, 
under Omar, his second successor, was com- 
pleted the conquest of Egypt, Syria, and Per- 
sia, the vast Mohammedan empire established, 
and Islamism dominant over nearly all the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

What shall we say of this wonderful man 
and his mission? This: if there be a God, 
then must that God, of necessity, be in all the 
world’s great issues. Surely, then, into the 
hands of Mohammed Providence committed 
one of the greatest of those issues. 

Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy of the life of the 


man utterly rejects the popular notions of Mo- 
hammed. He believes‘that “ the rude message 
he delivered was a real one withal—an earn- 
est, confused voice from the unknown decp. 
The man’s words were not false, nor his work- 
ings here below; no inanity and simulacrum ; 
a fiery mass of life cast up from the great bo- 
som of nature herself.” He discerns in him a 
rugged, deep-hearted son of the wilderness— 
“one of those who can not but be in earnest— 
whom nature herself has appointed to be sin- 
cere.” “From of old a thousand thoughts, in 
his pilgrimings and wanderings, had been in 
this man: What am I? What js this un- 
fathomable thing I live in, which men name 
universe? What is life—what is death? 
What am I to believe? What am I to do? 
The grim rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount 
Sinai, the stern, sandy solitudes answered not. 
The t heaven, rolling silent overhead, 
with its blue, glancing stars, answered not. 
There was no answer. The man’s soul, and 
what of God’s inspiration dwelt there, had to 
answer.” At length, Carlyle thinks, the an- 
swer came in his own d conception, that 
“ there is one God in and over all.” 

With this annunciation, made by his own 
soul, he became possessed with the spirit of a 
mission to eatablish in Arabia the truth 
that there is but one God. That there was a 
deity in Mahommed’s life working out one of 
the world-issues seems to be Mr. Carlyle’s 
opinion. “ Are we to suppose,” he asks, 
“that it was a miserable piece of spiritual 


legerdemain, this which so many creatures of 
the Almighty have lived by and died? I, for 
my part, can not form any such supposition. I 
will believe most things sooner than that. 
One would be entirely at a loss what to think 
of this great world at all, if quackery so grew 
and were sanctioned here.” Accordingly, he 
holds that Mahommed’s dispensation was le- 
gitimate and successful, advancing the nations 
which received it from their state of idolatry 
to a higher stage of civilization, and to the 
faith of One God. 

We will close our article with a description 
of the Prophet, from Washington Irving: 


“ Mohammed, according to accounts handed 
down by tradition from his cotemporaries, was 
of middle stature, square built, and sinewy, 
with large hands and feet. In his youth he 
was uncommonly strong and vigorous; in the 
latter part of his life he inclined to corpulency. 
His head was capacious, well shaped, and well 
set on a neck which rose like a pillar from his 
ample chest. His forehead was high, broad at 
the temples, and crossed by veins extending 
down to the eyebrows, which swelled whenever 
he was angry or excited. He had an oval face, 
marked and expressive features, an aquiline 
nose, black eyes, arched cyebrows which nearly 
met, a mouth large and flexible, indicatin 
eloquence ; very white teeth, somewhat parted 
and irregular; black hair, which waved without 
a curl on his shoulders, and a long and very full 
beard. 

“ His deportment in general was calm and 
equable; he sometimes indulged in pleasantry, 
but more commonly was grave and dignified, 
though he is said to have possessed a smile of 
captivating sweetness. is complexion was 
more ruddy than is usual with Arabs, and in 
his excited and enthusiastic moments there was 
a glow and radiance in his countenance which 
his disciples magnified into the supernatural 
light of prophecy. 

“ His intellectual qualities were undoubtedly 
of an extraordinary kind. He had a qui 
apprehension, a retentive memory, a vivid im- 
agination, and an inventive genius. Owing but 
little to education, he had quickened and in- 
formed his mind by close observation, and stored 
it with a great variety of knowledge concerning 
the systems of religion current in his day or 
handed dowr by tradition from antiquity. His 
ordinary discourse was grave and sententious, 
abounding with those aphorisms and apologues 
so popular among the Arabs; at times he was 
excited and eloquent, and his eloquence was 
aided by a voice musical and sonorous. He 
was sober and abstemious in his diet, and a 
rigorous observer of fasts. He indulged in no 
magnificence of apparel, the ostentation of a 
petty mind, neither was his simplicity affected, 

ut the result of a real disregard to distinction 
from so trivial a source. His garments were 
sometimes of wool, sometimes of the striped 
cotton of Yemen, and were often patched. He 
wore a turban, for he said turbans were worn 
by the angels, and in arranging it he let one 
end hang down his shoulders, which he said 
was the way they wore it. * * * He wore a 
seal ring of silver, the engraved part under his 
finger close to the palm of his hand, bearing 
the inscription, ‘Mohammed the messenger of 
God.’ He was scrupulous as to personal clean- 
liness, and observed frequent abhitions tes 
‘There are two things in this world,’ he would 
say, which delight me, women and perfumes. 
These two things delight my eyes and render 
me more fervent in devotion. It is said that 
when in the presence of a beautiful female, he 
was continually smoothing his brow and ad- 
justing his hair as if anxious to appear to ad- 
vantage. In his private dealings he was just. 
He treated friends and strangers, the rich and 


the poor, the powerful and the weak with equity, 


and was beloved by the common people.” 
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IpgeaLtry.—Perception and admiration of the beautifu. 
and perfect in art, painting, and sculpture; love of 
poetry; refinement; good taste; imagination. Axcess; 
Fastidiousness; romantic imagination. Deficiency : 
Want of taste and refinement, with strong passions and 
a coarse temperament, ronghness and vulgarity. 


I clothed thee with broidered work, and covered thee 
with silk; I decked thee with ornaments; I put bracelets 
upon -thine hands, a chain on thy neck. a jewel on thy 
forehead, earrings in thine ears, and a beautiful crown 
on thine head, and thou wast exceedingly beautiful; for 
it was perfect throngh my comeliness, which I had put 
npon thee, saith the Lord.—Zzek. xvi. 10-14. O Tyrus, 
thou hast eaid, I am of perfect beauty. Thy borders are in 
the midst of the seas, thy builders have perfected thy 
beauty.— Ezek. xxvii. 3. 4. Out 8 the perfection 
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Ip I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bie fate, If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they heve any, them the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
siden, and then he nfay go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself. -De Fee. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lrre ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 

Samus. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
— ——— 
IDEALITY AND SUBLIMITY. 
of beauty, God hath shined.— Pz. l. 
SusBLimity.—Fondness for the grand, sublime, and 


majestic in nature; the wild and romantic, as Niagara 
Falls; ragged mountain scenery. ocean storms, thunder, 
lightning, etc. Zrcess; Extravagant representations; 
passionate fondness for the terrific. Deficiency: Inability 
to appreciate grandenr. 


And God said. Let there be light, and there was light. 
—Gen. i. 8. The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with 
majesty. The floods have lifted up their voice. the 
floods lift up their waves. The Lord on high is mightier 
than the noire of many waters; than the mighty waves 
of the sea.— Ps. xcili. 1, 8.4. And the heavens shall be 
rolled together as a scroll.— Zsa. xxxiv. 4. Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, I will shake the heavens, and the 
earth, and the eea; and I will shake all nationa, and I 
will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts.— 
Haq. il. 6, 7. The carth shook and trembled: he bowed 
the heavens also, and came down, and he rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly upon the wings of the wind; he made 
darknees hie secret place; his pavilion round abont him 
were dark waters and thick cloude of the skies; the Lord 
alao thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his 
voice.— Ps. xviii. 7-13. 


Wirsovut these faculties the earth 
would present but a tame, indifferent 
aspect. Mountain, plain, and glen would 
seem alike. Without them there would 
be no poetry, no art, no sense of the 
beautiful. These are purely human 
faculties—denied to all animals. They 
are developed by civilization. We find 
but their rudiments in the savage, Con- 
trast the rude hut and the simple wig- 
wam with the commodious dwelling and 
the gorgeous temple. He who ignores 
the office of the faculties denies himself 
the exquisite pleasure which their right 
exercise would give. As sensible human 
beings we are to recognize both the use- 
Ful and the beautiful, and we should not 

underrate the one nor exalt the other. 
The “Friends”—a very excellent body 
of sincere religionists—may pronounce 
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curses On MUSIC, but they can not annihi- 
late the God-given faculty of Tune. 
The Methodists—a devout and zealous 
people—may prefer to worship in a plain 
edifice and oppose all architectural orna- 
mentation. They may denounce the 
folly of foolish fashions—but they can 
not repress a love for grand and grace- 
ful structures, nor for artistic and becom- 
ing attire. Excess of a good thing in 
one does not require its total disuse by 
another. 

Ideality and Sublimity, as well as 
Acquisitiveness, Approbativeness, and 
all the rest, are to be subordinated to 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Ven- 
eration. The moral sentiments are the 
highest in location and in function, and 
must rule. That we are to be godly, 
does not imply that we are to be indiffer- 
ent to the beauties of art or the sublim- 
ities of nature. It is our privilege and 
our duty to exercise all the faculties to 
their fullest normal capacity. 

Our attention has recently been called 
to this subject by the proceedings of the 
American Congress respecting one of 
the most sublime portions of this con- 
tinent. We refer to the 

YO SEMITE VALLEY, 
in California. Here is where the “big 
trees” grow, and where one’s Sublimity 
may feast to its fullest, and grow by 
what it feeds upon. 

The New York Evening Post is justly 
indignant at what it deems sacrilegious 
selfishness, in a few ambitious persons 
who would “bottle up” these blessings, 
and then peddle out the privilege of a 
visit for a consideration. In an editorial 
it says: 

An extraordina 
now urged upon 
repeal or disregard a law passed by itself in 
1865 to prevent the Yo Semite Valley from 
falling into the hands of private speculators. 

In paang mat law Congress acted upon the 
understanding that there are certain things in 
every large country which may with justice 
and propriety be held and guarded by its gov- 
ernment as crown jewels are held and guarded 
by empires and kingdoms—things the safe 
keeping and proper management of which 
may be considered a matter of greater moment 
than that of common property, and the dispo- 
sition of which should under no circumstances 
be given over to the chances of private caprice 
or cupidity. There are those who think it 
would have been well had Congress fifty years 
ago been thus wisely conservative of the banks 
of the Niagara. Our artists and most intelli- 
gent travelers tell us that the Yo Semite even 
more imperatively demands such an exercise 
o prasence, and the wonderful photographs 
of Mr. 


Watkins serve to confirm their report. 
When the law of 1865 was passed, the nation 


impudent proposition is 


ongress, which is asked to- 
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still held the fee of the Yo Semite in all its 
parts, as well as of all the land for many miles 
about it. It had no special value for agricul- 
tural, mining, or any industrial purposes. It 
was inaccessible except by difficult trails. 

It appears, nevertheless, that even before 
Congress had taken precautions to prevent its 
falling into private hands, speculators had 
already squatted upon the choicest ground, 
and although the district had never been 
opened to pre-emption claims, two of these 
men now have the effrontery to demand that 
the whole object of the law shall be subverted 
by a free gift to them of the land they have 
occupied. The only shadow of reason they 
offer is to be found in the statement that they 
would, in all probability, after a time, have 
acquired pre-emption claims, had Con not 
determined that this land should be treated 
exceptionally. That is to say, had Congress 
chosen to surrender this ground to anybody 
who was willing to put himself to the trouble 
of building a cabin there and living over winter 
in it, these two men might have established a 
claim to it; and as tht refusal of Congress to 
do so has disappointed them, therefore, they 
assert, Congress is bound to recede and prevent 
the failure of their speculation. 

A more absurd proposition never came be- 
fore a legislative body; and yet we find that 
the bill has slipped through. the House without 
attention, and has been read twice and gravely 
referred to a Committee of the Senate. 

The commissioners appointed by the State 
of California, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of Congress, to protect the reservation, 
had already, it appears, very generously offer- 
ed to allow these men to occupy each his one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, rent free, for 
a period of ten years, on condition that they 
should preserve the trees, and refrain from 
damming the streams or seriously defacing the 
scenery, and should allow the public free 
passage-way. 

It is asserted that this concession would not 
be sufficient to justify the squatters in build- 
ing suitable houses for the accommodation of 
Visitors. 

If there is a question as to the proper length 
of the lease, it is obviously one which Congress 
intended should be considered and settled b 
the commissioners, who are themselves Cali- 
fornians of high character, chosen from regard 
to their special qualifications to reach sound 
conclusions in the premises, and who have 
been on the ground and carefully studied it. 
But even if there were reason to suppose that 
a free lease might be judiciously granted for a 
somewhat longer period, this would be no 
justification of the demand for a free gift for 
all time. 


Here is a description of the Yo Semite, 
by Frederic Law Olmstead, written to 
that paper. It is very graphic, and will 
be enjoyed by all who have any love for 
the grandeurs of nature. 


With the early completion of the Pacific 
Railroad there can be no doubt that the Park 
established by act of Congress as a place of 
free recreation for the people of the United 
States and their guests forever, will be resorted 
to from all parts of the civilized world. Many 
intelligent men, nevertheless, have hardly yet 
heard of it, and hence an effort to give an 
account of the leading qualities of its scenery 
may be pardoned, however inadequate it is 
sure to be. 

The main feature of the Yo Semite is best 
indicated in one word as a chasm. It is a 
chasm nearly a mile in average width, how- jf 
ever, and more than ten miles in length. The fN 
central and broader part of this chasm is ( 
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occupied at the bottom by a series of groves of 
magnificent trees, and meadows of the most 
varied, luxuriant and exquisite herbage, through 
which meanders broad stream of the clearest 
water, rippling over a pebbly bottom, and 
eddying among banks of ferns and rushes; 
sometimes narrowed into sparkling rapids and 
sometimes expanding into placid pools which 
reflect the wondrous heights on either side. 
The walls of the chasm are generally half a 
mile, sometimes nearly a mile in height above 
these meadows, and where most lofty are 
nearly perpendicular, sometimes over-jutting. 
At frequent intervals, however, they are cleft, 
broken, terraced, and sloped, and in these 
places, as well as everywhere upon the summit, 
they are overgrown by thick clusters of trees. 

here is nothing strange or exotic in the 
character of the vegetation; most of the trees 
and plants, especially those of the meadows 
and watersidé, are closely allied to and are not 
readily distinguished from those most common 
in the landscapes of the Eastern States or the 
midland counties of England. The stream is 
such a one as Shakspeare delighted in, and 
brings pleasing reminiscences to the traveler 
of the Avon or the upper Thames. 


Banks of heartsease and beds of cowslips nnd 
daisies are frequent, and thickets of alder, dog- 
wood, and willow often fringe the shores. At 
several points streams of water flow into the 
chasm, descending at one leap from five hun- 
dred to fourteen hundred feet. One small 
stream falls, in three closely consecutive pitches, 
a distance of two thousand six hundred feet, 
which is more than fifteen times the height of 
the Falls of the Niagara. In the spray of 
these falls superb rainbows are seen. 


At certain points the walls of rock are 
plowed in polished horizontal furrows, at 
others moraines of boulders and pebbles are 
found; both evincing the terrific force with 
which in past ages of the earth's history a 
glacier has moved down the chasm from among 
the adjoining peaks of the Sierras. Beyonc 
the lofty walls still loftier mountains rise, some 
crowned by forests, others in simple rounded 
cones of light gray granite. The climate of the 
region is never dry like that of the lower parts 
of the State of California; even when, for 
reveral months, not a drop of rain has fallen 
twenty miles to the westward, and the count 
there is parched, and all vegetation withered, 
the Yo Semite continues to receive frequent 
soft showers, and to be dressed throughout in 
living green. 


After midsummer a light, transparent haze 
generally pervades the atmosphere, giving an 
indescribable softness and exquisite dreamy 
charm to the scenery, like that produced by 
the Indian summer of the East. Clouds gather- 
ing at this season upon the snowy peaks which 
rise within forty miles on each side of the 
chasm to a height of over twelve thousand 
feet, sometimes roll down over the cliffs in the 
afternoon, and, under the influence of the rays 
of the setting sun, form the most gorgeous and 
magnificent thunder heads. Tho average ele- 
vation of the ground is greater than that of 
the highest peak of the White Mountains or the 
Alleghanies, and the air is rare and bracing; 
yet its temperature is never uncomfortably 
cool in summer, nor severe in winter. 

Flowering shrubs of sweet fragrance and 
balmy herbs abound in the meadows, and there 
is everywhere a delicate odor of the prevailing 
foliage in the pines and cedars. The water of 
the streams is soft and limpid, as clear as 
crystal, abounds with trout, and, except near 
its sources, is, during,the heat of the summer, 
of an agreeable temperature for bathing. In 
the lower part of the valley there are copious 
mineral springs, the watcr of one of which is 
regarded by the aboriginal inhabitants as hav- 
ing remarkable curative properties. A basin 


still exists to which weak and sickly persons 
were brought for bathing. The water has not 
been analyzed, but that it possesses highly 
tonic as well as other medical qualities can be 
readily seen. In the neighboring mountains 
there are also springs strongly charged with 
carbonic acid gas, and said to resemble in taste 
the Empire Springs of Saratoga. 

The other district, associated with this by 
the act of Congress, consists of four sections of 
land, about thirty miles distant from it, on 
which stand in the midst of a forest composed 
of the usual trees and shrubs of the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, about 
six hundred mature trees of the giant Sequoia. 
Among them is one known through numerous 
paintings and photographs as the Grizzly Giant, 
which probably is the noblest tree in the world. 
Besides this, there are hundreds of such beauty 
and stateliness that, to one who moves among 
them in the reverent mood to which they so 
strongly incite the mind, it will not seem 
strange that intelligent travelers have declared 
that they would rather have passed by Niagara 
itself than have missed visiting this grove. 

In the region intermediate between the two 
districts the scenery generally is of a grand 
character, consisting of granite mountains and 
a forest composed mainly of coniferous trees 
of great size, yet often more perfect, vigorous, 
and luxuriant than trees of half the size are 
ever found on the Atlantic side of the conti- 
nent. It is not, however, in its grandeur or in 
its forest beauty that the attraction of this 
intermediate region consists, so much as in the 
more secluded charms of some of its glens, 
formed by mountain torrents, fed from the 
snow banks of the higher Sierras, 


These have worn deep and picturesque 
channels in the granite rocks, and in the moist 
shadows of their recesses grow tender plants 
of rare and peculiar loveliness. The broad 
parachute-like leaves of the peltate saxifrage, 
delicate ferns, soft mosses, and the most bril- 
liant lichens abound, and in following up the 
ravines, cabinet pictures open at every turn, 
which, while composed of materials mainly 
new to the artist, constantly recall the most 
valued sketches of Calame in the Alps and 
Apennines. 

The difference in the elevation of different 
parts of the district amounts to considerably 
more than a mile. Owing to this difference, 
and the great variety of exposure and other 
circumstances, there is a larger number of 
species of plants within the district than prob- 
ably can be found within a similar space any- 
where else on the continent. Professor Torrey, 
who has given the received botanical names to 
several hundred plants of California, states 
that on the space of a few acres of meadow 
land he found about three hundred species, 
and that within sight of the trail usually fol- 
lowed by visitors, at least six hundred may be 
observed, most of them being small and delicate 
flowering plants. 


By no statement of the elements of the 
scenery can any idea of that scenery be given, 
any more than a true impression can be con- 
veyed of a human face by a measured account 
of its features.- It is conceivable that any one 
or all of the cliffs of the Yo Semite might be 
changed in form and color, without lessening 
the enjoyment which is now obtained from 
the scenery. Nor is this enjoyment any more 
essentially derived from its meadows, its trees, 
streams, least of all can it be attributed to the 
cascades. These, indeed, are scarcely to be 
named among the elements of the scenery. 
They are mere incidents, of far less consequence 
any day of the summer than the imperceptible 
humidity of the atmosphere and the soil. The 
chasm remains when they are dry, and the 
scenery may be, and often is, more effective, 
by reason of some temporary condition of the 


air, of clouds, of moonlight, or of sunlight 
through mist or smoke, in the season when 
the cascades attract the least attention, than 
when their volume of water is largest and their 
roar like constant thunder. 

There are falls of water elsewhere finer; 
there are more stupendous rocks, more beetling 
cliffs; there are deeper and more awful chasms; 
there may be as beautiful streams, as lovely 
meadows; there are larger trees. It is in no 
scene or scenes the charm consists, but in the 
miles of scenery where cliffs of awful height 
and rocks of vast magnitude and of varied and 
exquisite coloring, and banked and fringed 
and draped and shadowed by the tender foliage 
of noble and lovely trees and bushes, reflected 
from the most placid pools, and associated 
with the most tranquil meadows, the most 
playful streams, and every variety of soft and 
peaceful pastoral beauty. 

The union of the deepest sublimity with the 
deepest beauty of nature, not in one feature or 
another, not in one part or one scene or 
another, not any landscape that can be framed 
by itself, but all around and wherever the 
visitor goes, constitutes the Yo Semite the 
greatest glory of nature. No photograph or 
series of photographs, no paintings ever pre- 
pare a visitor so that he is not taken by 
surprise, for could the scenes be faithfully 
represented, the visitor is affected not only 
by that upon which his eye is at any moment 
fixed, but by all that with which on every side 
it is associated, and of which it is seen only as 
an inherent part. For the same reason no de- 
scription, no measurements, no comparisons 
are of much value. Indeed, the attention 
called by these to points in some definite way 
remarkable, by fixing the mind on mere mat- 
ters of wonder or curiosity, prevent the truc 
and far more extraordinary character of the 
scenery from being appreciated. 


When the great Atlantic and Pacific 
Railway shall be finished across the 
Rocky Mountains, we propose to visit 
the Yo Semite and look on those grand- 
eurs so eloquently described above. Let 
no American boast of sight-seeing in 
foreign lands till he has seen the Yo 
Semite. Hurry up the railway, Cali- 
fornians! get things ready. There will 
be a “big crowd” to see the big things 
you have for exhibition ! 


— — 


PARTY SPIRIT. 


Ir was religious “sectarianism run 
mad,” that caused the so-called “ Holy 
Wars,” in which millions of human 
beings were put to death. It is relig- 
ious sectarianism, to-day, that causes 
endless little animosities and persecu- 
tions all over the world. But, thank 
God, man is growing up out of his pas- 
sions and prejudices into the moral senti- 
ments, and is taking on a broad and 
more liberal Christianity, which begets a 
larger charity and a higher humanity. 

To-day we meet on every hand the 
most intense political sectarianism. We 
divide on questions of policy; a high 
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tariff or a low tariff; on a specie or a 
paper currency; on partial or impartial 
suffrage ; and the nation is in an uproar, 
the people forming themselves into 
parties which go for one or more and 
against the residue of these measures, 
So violent do inconsiderate persons be- 
come in the discussion, that they resort 
to any means to carry their point. One 
denounces the other as being all that is 
bad; and the other proclaims his op- 
ponent the immediate offspring of his 
satanic majesty. 

Now, all this is weak and childish. 
Slight differences in opinion, where moral 
principle is not involved, are not to be 
construed into intentional wickedness. 
High-minded statesmen are above party, 
as high-minded Christians are above the 
creed which they themselves make. 

When such questions as “liberty or 
slavery” are up for discussion or action, 
the hearts of men enter into them, and 
there can be no compromise, no conces- 
sion, no submission. Zhen it is property 
and pride on one side, with moral prin- 
ciple and patriotism on the other. 

Politicians may be so astute as to 
thwart the right and perpetuate a great 
wrong for years. But God is great, and 
truth is the grand underlying principle 
of his government; appreciating this, we 
may confidently declare that the right 
will finally prevail. When one honestly 
secks the good of his fellow-men; when 
he favors the dissemination of intelli- 
gence, temperance, and true religion, he 
may be safely trusted. But if he op- 
pose these leading features of social 
progress and a true civilization; if he 
identify himself with dishonest men, 
with low demagogues, gamblers, boxers, 
bullies, libertines, and other vagabonds, 
why, we may readily infer where he nat- 
urally belongs, for 

“ Birds of a feather flock together.” 


But honest men may honestly differ 
without being open to the charges of 
corruption or venality. The differences 
of opinion entertained by honest men 
with reference to the same thing, leads 
to the discovery of its essential charac- 
ter, discloses its value. 

The golden rule, To do as we would 
be done by,” is as applicable here as 
elsewhere. Weshould seek moderation, 
counsel self-restraint, and rise above 
party into the realms of truth, justice, 

indness, and godliness. 
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EVERY AFTERNOON LECTURES. 


ON the 8th of last June we commenced a 
series of every afternoon lectures, at our “ NEW 
cLASS-ROOMu, 389 Broadway, New York, over 
the Phrenological Museum, which were 
fully attended by ladies and gentlemen of in- 
telligence and influence; and though the 
weather was warm, and sometimes very rainy, 
there seemed to be no abatement of interest. 

The subjects of the lectures may be under- 
stood by the following general titles: 

How to read character on scientific princi- 
ples. 

How to choose a pursuit to which onc is best 
adapted. 

How to choose clerks for buying, selling, 
and keeping accounts. 

How to improve the intellectual faculties, 
including the memory. 

How to regulate, restrain, and 
passions. 

How to rise in the world, and make the most 
of our opportunities. 

Peculiarities of notable men. Self: reliance, 
perseverance, genius. 

How to train up a child in accordance with 
principles of nature and revelation. 

How to think and how to speak. Philoso- 
phy and oratory. 

Tact and talent. The available and the more 
profound mind and character. 

Moral culture and integrity, the foundations 
of society and all good government. 

- The social relations. Who are and who are 
not adapted to wedlock. 

Why study Phrenology? Is it true? What 
is its use? 

Energy of character, will, enterprise, zeal, 
force, executiveness, efficiency. 

Influence of temperament on character, dis- 
position, capability. 

The moral faculties. Man a religious being 
by organization. 

Brain versus physique. The symmetrical 
development of mind and body. 

What large or small foreheads indicate. 

“ Habits” of mind and body; how changed. 

Culture of soul, or spirit, while related to 
to the body. 

What is intemperance, in its broadest sense ? 
explained by Phrenology and Physiology. 

“ Signs of character,” as indicated by physi- 
ognomy, complexion, action, etc. 

Instinct and reason. The line of demarka- 
tion drawn by science. 

It gives us pleasure to say that this experi- 
ment of daily afternoon lectures has proved a 
decided success. Strangers in the city, mer- 
chants borrowing an hour from business, and 
ladies who can not so conveniently leave their 
homes during the evening, can attend a lecture 
every afternoon from three to four o'clock, and 
it affords them agrceable recreation in going 
and coming, and profitable entertainment while 
| listening to the lectures. Moreover, it enables 

them to store up matter worthy of their notice, 

respecting the proper training, management, 
and discipline of themselves, their children, 
| their servants, and the development of their 
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own minds. During the sultry mid-summer, 
or “heated term,” these lectures may be sus- 
pended, but will be resumed again in the 
autumn, and the public duly notified of the 
time. 

Thus, instead of “ ttinerating,” and repeating 
a few lectures, all our life long, we are now 
enabled, by the aid of our extensive cabinet or 
museum, and by anatomical dissections, to fur- 
nish fresh and original materials, daily, month 
after month, toever-changing and appreciative 
audiences, who assemble here from all parts of 
the wide world. 

Hitherto we have been without the facilities 
for presenting this whole subject in a manner 
so thoroughly satisfactory to ourselves. 

Daily scientific lectures in the ‘metropolis, on 
all our duties and relations of life from this | 
standpoint, will be a new feature in New York, 
and an example to other cities, both in the 
New and in the Old World. Rejoice with us 
in this new hope for present and future useful- 
ness. The next step will probably be to secure 
a larger and more commodious hall; but the 


new “ Class-room” will answer for the present. 
| 
— > ——— 


A NEIGHBOR’S OPINION. 


The PHRENOL®GICAL JOURNAL contains portraits and 
sketches of several noted personages, with other articles | 
on a variety of topics, besides the matter pertaining to 
its specialty. There is no periodical that comes to our | 
office which displaye more ability in its make up” than 
this. Its views, however, on many subjects, are often in 
direct opposition to our own.— Christian Intelligencer. 

WE like the Christian Intelligencer, for it is a 
fresh, frank, honest, out-spoken, reformatory 
paper. It denounces wickedness in and out 
of the church; condemns error, and commends 
right. Furthermore, though strictly orthodox 
it is not bigoted or illiberal; still,“ we havea 
little bone to pick” with the C. J. Re-read the 
above “notice” of the A. P. J. We cheerfully | 
accept what it says about ability,“ etc., but 
demur to the words, “Its views on many sub- 
jects are in direct opposition to our own.” 
What can the editor mean? Are not all our 
teachings tending to one end? and in the same 
direction? Are we not agreed as to the com- 
mon vices of drunkenness, gambling, and every 
species of dissipation? Are we not equally 
the advocates of education, temperance, re- 
forms, and religion? Do we not acknowledge 
alike the same God and Saviour? Then 
wherein are our views opposed? We seek to 
teach the truth as we find it revealed in nature 
and in books, Are we in error? 

— e — 

POLITICAL SLANG AND SLANDER.—It is un- 
fortunate that any others than gentlemen have 
to do with conducting that great educator of 
the people, THE Press.” When low, dis- 
sipated, pot-house politicians get hold of it, i 
they only disgust decent people with their 
vulgarity, obscenity, and profanity. Respect- 
able families will not have the nasty trash in 


their houses. Why do not the law-makers 
prescribe a code for the better regulation of 
these things? We es there is no remedy, 
except for those who have a regard for bublic 
morals to frown down all coarse vulgarity. 
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NAPOLEON—THE NEGRO—BISMARCK—ROBERT 
MULLER — LUDWIG II.— MARIA SCHMIDT— 
GEN. MOLTKE—VISCHER—GARIBALDI. 

In the engraving opposite are presented the 
portraits of several distinguished European 
and also some representative national types. 
They are taken from a German phrenological 
publication edited by Mr. Gustave Scheve, to 
whom the larger part of the descriptive remarks 
on character, in the following sketches, must 


be credited. 
NAPOLEON III. 


The study of the head and character of 
Louis Napoleon, the first in the series of 
engravings, is interesting, from both the stand- 
points of phrenology and biography. Indeed, 
without taking into account these, and the 
surrounding circumstances of his life, he would 
be almost an enigma to us. We can understand 
Bismarck in his every word and deed, because 
his large Firmness and his conscience work 
for a united Germany; but how difficult it is 
to reconcile the first promise of Louis Na- 
polcon, “to act always in the interest of the 
masses, the source of all right and of all wealth, 
although destitute of the one, and without 
guaranty for the other,” with his subsequent 
course! Following in the steps of his uncle, 
Napoleon I., his chief feature of character 
seems to be an unprincipled imitational 
ambition, which, unchecked by any large 
development of Conscientiousness, and con- 
stantly fed by an uncontrolled imagination, 
underlies the greater part of his political acts. 

Gustave Scheve, in his little work entitled 
Phrenologischen Reisenbilder (Phrenological Pic- 
tures of Travels), gives us an interesting sketch 
of Napoleon’s character, the results of a per- 
sonal inspection. “His head is very broad at 
the upper part. It is probably an inch and a 
half broader at the top than the head of the 
first Napoleon. His forehead is strongly arched 
or long. The organs of the sense of Ideality 
and the sense for what is new and wonderful 
are very large in Napoleon III. as compared 
with Napoleon I. While, therefore, the two 
men are men of understanding, Napoleon III. 
is in a high degree a man of imagination, 
which Napoleon I. was not. His deeds, there- 
fore, are not merely directed by the under- 
standing, and are not merely steps of compre- 
hension and shrewdness, suggested and con- 
trolled by circumstances, but his whole soul 
lives in his own creations, and is inspired by 
them. And this imagination in his character 
explains two things which we have earlier 
found inexplicable in him. First, his earlier 
adventurous actions, which occurred even as 
late as manhood. 

Great as the power of thinking was in him, 
it was nevertheless controlled by a strong 
imagination. And it is by his imagination 
that the great and principal error of his gov- 
ernment is explained, which contradicts his 
usual prudence, and has become dangerous to 
him—we mean his defective financial adminis- 
tration , In men cf very strong imagination 
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this failure in financial calculations always 
prevails. This imagination of Louis Napoleon 
is, at the same time, a sccurity against certain 
acts that many fear from him. Not merely 
his understanding, but also his imagination 
declares against a war for the obtaining of the 
Rhenish countries. For in such a war there 
lies nothing which can satisfy his imagination, 
but only the contrary, a chaos. The imagina- 
tion seeks images; lives in pictures; it is 
afraid of chaos. Napoleon I. went down 
because his power of thinking did not stand 
beside any power of imagination; or at least, 
phrenologically speaking, not the imagination 
of ideality, but the blind and empty imagina- 
tion of ambition. The opinions on the plans 
of Louis Napoleon with reference to Germany 
would be quite different if he had the possi- 
bility of acquiring or controlling the Rhenish 
frontier in a peaceful way. Savoy and Nizza 
are bad examples, but he knows that this 
possibility does not exist.“ In drawing a 
comparison between Napoleon and Bismarck, 
Scheve says: During a number of years 
Napoleon III. was the most interesting person 
of his time. In the last few years, however, 
he has found in Bismarck a worthy rival. 
The world was deceived in both these men at 
first. Napoleon III., at the beginning of his 
reign, was considered of not much importance ; 
and little more was thought of Bismarck 
(especially of his speeches advocating the late 
war). The present unusual interest in both is 
greatly intensified by their position as rivals 
and adversaries—let us hope never as enemies 
—and by the fact that the fate of Europe, to a 
great extent, depends upon their talents or 
their wisdom. The head of Napoleon III., in 
the region of the ears, appears to be broader 
than that of Bismarck, indicating stronger 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness; while Bis- 
marck's head is relatively long, and the top 
high; Firmness and Self-Esteem, in his case, 
are stronger than Caution and Secretiveness. 


THE NEGRO. (German, Neger.) 


From Mr. Jackson's“ comprehensive view of 
the Negro's condition and capabilities we 
gather the following. 

Contemplated through the medium of com- 
parative anatomy, the Negro (African) is but 
the embryonic, and the Mongol the infantile, 
form of the Caucasian or perfect man. Their 
differences, structural and mental, according to 
this view, only mark successive stages of 
growth, and, in reality, melt almost impercep- 
tibly into each other. The radical defect of 
the Negro is want of due nervous development. 
His brain is less in proportion to his body than 
that of any other grand division of humanity, 
and as a result, the involuntary and animal 
functions altogether preponderate. Passion and 
affection rule principle and faculty, the basilar 
and posterior developments being predominant 
over the coronal and anterior. The African 
Negro is the improvable type of his race; he 
belongs to the redeemable families of human- 


* Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid to the Histo- 
rian." By J. W. Jackson, London, 1863. 
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ity. Hence a study of his character and ca- 
pabilities is of the utmost importance. From 
temperament he is slow, but from organization 
he is persistent, his lymphatic nature being 
sustained by a considerable amount of Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem. His perceptive faculties 
are stronger than his reflective or imaginative, 
and he dwells in the real rather than in the 
ideal. He has but little reverence for the past, 
and no very brilliant anticipations of the fu- 
ture, being, from the overwhelming strength 
of his sensuous nature, swallowed up in the 
present. It is not that the basilar region of his 
brain, with his Alimentiveness and Amative- 
ness, is so inordinately powerful, but that the 
counterpoising elements are so pitiably weak 
that he gives way to his passing appetites. 
Simple yet affectionate, fond of his domestic 
relations, his Love of Approbation would have 
more influence than force. His elevated Ven- 
eration would indicate that he is by no means 
devoid of the religious sentiment; and ereeds 
in passing through his mind become impressed 
with the infantile simplicity of the mold 
in which they have thus been recast. Alto- 
gether, he is interesting and promising, but ut- 
terly helpless. He must be taught everything. 
To him slavery has been of providential pur- 
port. As a slave alone could the Negro have 
passed in sufficient numbers to insure. his 
efficiency. Liberia is now the fair promise of 
his future. He will return laden with the in- 
tellectual wealth and highly developed civil- 
ization of his tutors, bringing to Africa the rich 
dower of her future greatness and prosperity. 
What Africa and all tropical countries want is 
the Negro constitution as a basis on which any 
amount of Caucasian superstructure may be 
reared by subsequent development and admix- 
ture. 

His hopeless immutability in the past has 
arisen from his unaltered circumstances. His 
development has been arrested. His features 
and head and hair are the same as those rep- 
resented upon the tombs of the Pharoahs, be- 
cause his environment has been identical with 
that of his ancestors. Change the influences, 
give him new wants, and heis stimulated to fresh 


_exertions for tlieir supply; give him more enlarg- 


ed ideas, and they will ultimately eventuate in a 
grander course of action. With his bodily 
necessities easily supplied, and cut off by geo- 
graphical isolation from the intellectual culture 
and social refinement of more advanced races, 
he has stagnated on in contented immobility 
through countless ages of well-fed animalism, 
constituting in that far-off corner of the Old 
World the great rearguard of the human 
army. But the days of this isolation are end- 
ed. He stands now face to face with the Cau- 
casian, and he must move onward or perish. 
Africa has yet to reveal her wealth and the 
splendor of an African civilization. 


COUNT BISMARCK. 

Carl Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausen was 
born at Schonhausen, near the Elbe, April 1, 
1814. His family claimed thcir descent, it is 
said, from the ancient chiefs of a Slavonian 
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tribe: and from that source he inherits his 
fine bodily development, characteristic of that 
branch of the ethnological family. Broad and 
thick-set, with great amplitude of chest, ac- 
companied by shortness yet muscularity of 
limb, he has been well able to sustain and 
to execute, what in most Germans has only 
been a dreamy idealism, namely, the grand 
idea of a united Germany under the leadership 
of Prussia. 


He studied at the universities of Gottingen, 
Berlin, and Greifswald, and immediately after- 
ward entered the military service as a volunteer 
in the Prussian light infantry, and subsequently 
became lieutenant in the Landwehr. In 1846 
he was a member of the assembly of the 
province of Saxe, and of the general assembly 
in 1847. There he was distinguished by the 
boldness of his address. At that time, he is 
said to have advocated the extinction of all the 
large cities, because they were the great centers 
of democracy. The events of 1848 did not 
modify these tendencies. In 1851 he com- 
menced his diplomatic career. In his course 
in the Second Chamber he had attracted the 
attention of King Frederick William IV., who 
intrusted him with the settlement of excep- 
tional difficulties in Frankfort. In 1852 he 
was made envoy to Vienna; hitherto he had 
been a warm admirer of Austria, but he saw 
the danger that she engendered to the life of 
Germany. Austria had already a very decided 
influence on Germany; an enemy to union, 
and therefore of Bismarck. In 1858 appeared 
an anonymous pamphlet in Germany, entitled 
“ Prussia and the Italian Question,” discussing 
with great earnestness the conduct of Austria 
toward Italy. In that pamphlet was predicted, 
in the event of war, the inevitable supremacy 
of Prussia. Subsequent events have proved 
the truth of this prophecy. In 1859 he was 
appointed ambassador to St. Petersburg, where 
he remained until 1862. He gained the esteem 
and confidence of the Czar, who conferred 
upon him the order of St. Nicholas Newski. 
In 1862 he filled the same post in Paris, his 
nomination being very favorably received, and 
on his quitting Paris, the Emperor conferred 
upon him the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honor. The stormy conflict on the Prussian 
army reorganization brought Bismarck to 
Berlin, and on the 23d of September, 1862, he 
was appointed president of the council of 
ministers, and given the post of minister of 
foreign affairs. He was an earnest advocate 
of the reorganization of the Prussian military 
system, but the Chamber of Deputies were 
opposed to any measure that should weaken 
the existing Landwehr, and the royal message 
closed upon a very stormy session. His ad- 


. ministration became distinguished for very 


lively struggles, for conflicts of power, and the 
strictness of the regime against the press. 
Indeed, the Prussian newspapers were, and 
are now, under as strict an oversight as those 
of France. His course in the Denmark affair, 
which ended in the duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein being divided by Austria and Prussia, 
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did not succeed in modifying the relations 
between the minister and the Chamber of 
Deputies. In the late Austrian war, which 
arose partly from a quarrel about the division 
of the spoils of Schleswig-Holstein, Bismarck 
acted, through the king, quickly and success- 
fully. His motto was then, as it had long 
been: “ The controversies of nations are not 
settled with words and speeches, but with 
steel and gunpowder.” The result of that 
short war has placed Prussia the foremost of 
European nations, and Bismarck the foremost 
of statesmen. He has become the guiding head 


of united Germany through her difficult period 


of union, and his word alone carries more 
weight with it than even the self-created 
Napoleon’s. A curious circumstance, repre- 
senting as it does the popular feeling of 
Germany, may be here cited. It occurred 
during the recent difficulties between Prussia 
and France about the possession of the fortress 
of Luxemburg: 


“At the Victoria Theater in Berlin, a piece 
ds circumstance was being performed in the 
presence of King William, in which one of the 
actors recited the following sacrilegious couplet: 
‘God, fatigued with governing the world, 
found a man to whom he could confide that 
heavy task—that is, Count von Bismarck.’ 
‘Thou art worthy of it,’ said God: ‘for thy 
device is: Firm and Forward! Apply it 
always, especially to Luxemburg!” 

The applause was frantic. The king com- 
plimented the manager, and added: Three 
years ago these words would have been hissed. 
Circumstances have changed.” Certainly, now 
he does represent Germany; but he is, as an 
English statesman lately remarked, but the 
foam on the crest of the wave, which catches 
the eye and diverts the attention from the 
mass of the wave beneath.” Behind him is an 
army of citizen soldiery, which can only be 
compared to that one seen lately in the United 
States, called out only on the necessities of the 
hour. How mighty is the fact that Germany, 
which had for so many years assiduously cul- 
tivated the arts of peace and commerce, of 
learning and science, could so soon call up her 
army of Protestant youth, and beat back the 
strongest enemy that she had in Europe ! 

Bismarck is thought by many to represent the 
Cromwell of the present age. In his unflinch- 
ing firmness and strong will he is, but he lacks 
the religious fervor of the Great Dissolver. 
His character, as seen from a phrenological 
point of view, has been well drawn by Mr. 
Scheve: “ Bismarck’s character, in Germany, 
has been judged very differently. One places 
him very high, loves and admires him, while 
another hates him. Could these conflicting 
views be reconciled, it is very possible that 
the political parties of Germany would be 
brought nearer to each other. If the reader 
will permit me a little digression, I will briefly 
denote the difference which Phrenology, in 
this strife of opinions, indicates. 

“Every decided characteristic, every very 
strong or very weak development of a faculty, 
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may be an excellence and a defect at the same 
time, or in the one case an indication of an 
excellence, and in the other of a defect. Large 
Secretiveness is an excellence when a man is 
faithful and discreet, but a defect when he is 
blunt. Strong Destructiveness is an excellence 
as the foundation of energy; a defect in so far 
as it becomes used for passion and violence. 
In this way, Bismarck's excellences of charac- 
ter, inversed, become his defects. Through 
his high talent and inflexible, dauntless 
courage he has secured a united Germany, a 
work which, however, is not yet unendangered, 
and which for its completion may still need a 
master-touch. It is evident that the unification 
of Germany is at the same time synonymous 
with the maintenance of peace. We Germans 
would therefore rejoice in the strong genius of 
Bismarck ; we hope everything from it against 
the menaces of foreign nations, and we would 
hope everything for it for ourselves, for we 
feel that we have grown with him into a great 
and intelligent nation, and enjoying the same 
privileges as he, we will not fear him.” 


ROBERT MULLER. 

The portrait of Robert Muller is the type of 
many thousands who, like him, are engaged 
during their whole lives in commercial pur- 
suits. The original of our portrait is a native 
of Germany, where he was born about the 
year 1833, and is now a prominent manufac- 
turer. To present his biography would be 
to give merely a mass of @ry, routine life, 
whose greatest ambition has been honest 
wealth, undiverted by any particular genius. 

The German merchant—unnke his American 
prototype, who generally has as many irons 
in the fire’ as he can well attend to, and who 
aims to sprinkle in with his dull business life 
something of literature—pursues but one steady 
course, generally the same as his father and 
his grandfather did before him. There is no 
change with him; he does not imitate, but 
steadily works on in the position in which he 
finds himself. 

Germans, generally, devote all their energy 
to their particular pursuit or calling; and, in 
many parts of Germany, especially in the 
manufactories, serą days in the week—with 
the exception of two hours of public service 
in the morning of Sunday—and three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, are given to 
trade. Strange as this may seem to Amer- 
icans, with their well-kept Sabbath, it is never- 
theless a fact, attested by all observant travel- 
ers. A stranger passing through the best 
streets of a city on Sunday morning would 
not perceive any difference between that and 
other days. He would find the stores, the 
churches, and the beer-gardens all with open 
doors, the first and last being the better pa- 
tronized. At carly morning, too, on that day, 
the German peasant and his wife go regularly 
to the field or the garden, remaining there 
during the day; their boys may be found in 
the beer saloons, and in the afternoon the 
young women may be found in the dancing 
halls. 
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Mr. Scheve, in his exposition of Herr Mul- 
ler's character says: The breadth of Robert 
Muller's head over the cars indicates a very 
strong development of the faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness, while the converging forchead and 
tophead a very weak sense of Ideality. Mul- 
ler was an extraordinary wild boy, and it was 
only after he had expended all his force and 
rage that he could be prudent and obedient. 
Now, as a man, he possesses endless activity, 
he knows no fatigue, accomplishes an amount 
of work that is almost incredible, and is un- 
happy and ill-humored when he must be in- 
active. Heis very impatient; for him nothing 
can go quick enough; what he has to do must 
either bend or break—and sometimes it breaks. 
He is very violent, and gets quickly into a 
passion. But we can not say that he is vi- 
cious, for he can be very good; but he be- 
comes too often bad through his passion. His 
whole spirit is energetic; he is extremely sober 
and practical; and no other thought can draw 
him away from his business. Poetry and art 
are to him incomprehensible things; he recog- 
nizes them only because other people do so, 
but in himself he despises them. Still, he is 
not miserly; he lives according to what he 
believes to be his position, and lets his chil- 
dren, of whom he has a great number, acquire 
a good foundation for their studies, because 
he knows that industry, and energy, and edu- 
cation are the true ways to wealth.” 


LUDWIG II. 

Ludwig II., Otto Friederich Wilhelm, the 
young king of Bavaria, was born at Nym- 
phenberg, on the 25th of August, 1845, and 
succeeded his father, Maximilian II., on the 
10th of March, 1864. His mother was Queen 
Friederike Franzisca Auguste Maria Hedwig 
(born 15th October, 1825), the daughter of 
Prince William of Prussia. The grandfather 
of our subject, Ludwig I., lately deceased, did 
more for Bavaria than any preceding ruler. 
He was passionately fond of art, and cultivated 
it at an enormous expense. The Painting 
Academy, the School of Sculpture, and the 
Architectural Academy of Munich, all owe 
their existence to him. At the late Paris Ex- 
position, Bavaria had a large building entirely 
to herself in the grounds of the Exposition, 
where she exhibited a magnificent collection 
of paintings—in fact, one of the best in the 
whole series. It is from this progenitor that the 
young king appears to inherit his extraordi- 
nary love. of the ideal and the beautiful. He 
has had as yet but little opportunity to show 
his practical ability as a ruler; but it is said 
that his passion for music is so strong that in 
its pursuit he neglects the most important 
affairs of state. His subjects number nearly 
five millions, three millions and a half of 
whom are Catholics, a million and a third 
Protestants, sixty thousand Jews, and the 
rest of various denominations. The greater 
portion of these are descended from three ort- 
ginal Germanic tribes, the Boiodrians or Ba- 
varians, the Francs, and the Swabians. Of 
` these, the Bavarians, though least gifted, are 


the stimulators of the country’s industry. The 
young king has many improvements to 
make ere his country can be called perfect. 
The system of education is far from good; 
beggary and intemperance are very common ; 
the children of illegitimacy number a third of 
the whole births, and in the city of Munich 
reaches one half. 

In 1732 there was a large emigration of 
the Bavarian Protestant element to America, 
where they settled in the Carolinas, in Geor- 
gia, and Virginia. Bavaria was the southern- 
most stronghold of Protestantism at the time 
of the Reformation. Many of the great battles 
of the Thirty Years’ War raged in this part of 
Bavaria, as those of Augsburg, 1631, Furth, 
1632. Bavaria has produced many eminent 
men. The Franconian school of painters pro- 
duced men of the rank of Albert Durer, Lucas 
Cranach, and Holbein, and many others 
equally celebrated. 

“The king of Bavaria has a strongly devel- 
oped head in its upper portion; it is somewhat 
stronger than the lower. The king is more 
subjective than objective; he thinks more 
than he observes. But above all, his Ideality 
denotes an unusual development. The sense 
for the ideal is the leading feature in the 
king’s whole character, and it will remain 
through his whole life. The king will feel 
happy in his fancy for what is good, honor- 
able, and beautiful; doubly happy as a prince, 
because he can do so much toward the fulfill- 
ment of his ideals; and unhappy if he can not, 
in comparison with his wishes and hopes, ob- 
tain their fulfillment. He will never conde- 
scend to the bad, the low, and the vulgar, but 
will always battle against them. He will be- 
long to the few mortals who remain young 
even down to old age.” . 


MINNA BCHMIDT. 


Miss Schmidt, though a German young 
lady, is not a fair specimen of that robust, 
healthy organization peculiar to the Teutonic 
family. We can not do her better justice, per- 
haps, than present her to our readers in the 
words of Scheve. ö 

“ introduce Minna Schmidt, a polite young 
lady, to our company, in order to say a few 
words upon her head, which to many is inex- 
plicable. Judgment must be based, not so 
much on whether it is high or low, as if it is 
full or flat; that is, whether more or less brain 
is contained in it. Her forehead is high—as 
high as Vischer’s even; but against this we 
must take into account its extreme narrow- 
ness [seen in the picture by the small space 
between the eyes}. Minna is not without 
gifts; when she was in school she learned 
remarkably quick, but the trouble with her 
was, that she could not always understand 
what she learned. She spoke willingly, and 
much, about everything and nothing, and one 
heard her all day long with pleasure. Among 
her friends she is said to be clever [in the 
English sense of the word], and readily ac- 
quires all the knowledge and skill which are 
necessary for the well performance of house- 


hold duties. But deep and profound thinking, 
or what we call the spirit of genius, is not 
found with her. If Robert Muller and Minna 
Schmidt were to attend Vischer's lecture upon 
the Theory of the Beautiful, the former could, 
if he would, and saw the necessity of it, un- 
derstand the sense of the lecture, though he 
might not comprehend the full meaning and 
exact value of every word; but it would not 
be possible for Minna Schmidt to understand 
the sense of the words.” 

But it is not just, however, to compare the 
capacity of a school-girl with the fully-devel- 


` oped powers of a German lingual and esthetic 


professor. There is one point which Herr 
Scheve fails to speak of, which is undoubtedly 
her crowning excellence and beauty, as it is 
of all women—namely, her well-rounded and 
fully developed tophead, indicating a high 
order of the moral and devotional faculties. 
Her whole training from infancy has been 
moral and religious, and not intellectual. The 
greatest pride of a German mother, of Minna's 
station, is to see her daughter some day settled 
comfortably down in her household duties. 
She never dreams that her daughter will 
fill any other position than the one which 
she had always occupied; and thus we can 
not expect to find the intellectual develop- 
ment of Vischer in a mere school-girl. But in 
the social qualities that belong to her, she is 
far ahead of Vischer. 


GENERAL FREIHERR VON MOLTKE. 

The chief of the Prussian military staff is 
probably the most skillful general of the present 
time. To him belongs the credit of having so 
successfully carried through the late Prussian 
war against Austria. He, however, with 
modest piety, does not claim all the honor. 
“I did my duty at the time, in my position,” 
he says, “just as my comrades did theirs, but 
no more. The almighty power of God led the 
Prussian eagle forward in its victorious flight. 
The bravery of our army and skill of its leaders 
were (equally with my own plans) only the 
instruments of His will; and when I hear the 
unbounded and fulsome praise which the pub- 
lic lavishes on me, this thought is always up- 
permost in my mind.” 

The failure of any of his plans, upon whic 
that short, decisive war was based, might have 
resulted in inevitable ruin to Prussia, but by 
the aid of his large Causality, Constructiveness, 
and Ideality he worked out results which had 
been foregone conclusions in his own mind for 
weeks. He not only baffled the Austrian 
general, Benedek, by his intricate plans, but 
his own friends were at a loss as to his inten- 
tions. 

He had under his command nine corps 
d'armée, numbering 285,000 men, who were 
distributed over the different theaters of war; 
but as they could only be used effectively to- 
gether, the ultimate object and centralization 
of his plans was their union on the battle-field. 
The different divisions reached their frontier 
boundarics at Zeiz, Halle, Herzberg, Gorlitz, 
and Freiburg, but as they were then fifty miles 
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apart, even good judges of military affairs be- 
came alarmed. But when the king of Prussia 
had decided to strike the first blow, by dint of 
forced marchcs, the army was brought together 
at Koniggratz, the crowning point of his 
scheme. “On the morning of that day,” he 
says himself, “our army presented a line of 
four miles in length. In so extended a line, 
we dare not await the attack, but by an aggres- 
sive movement onward we were enabled to 
concentrate all our divisions on the battle-field 
itself, and thus to convert the disadvantages of 
our strategical dispersion into this advantage, 
viz., we were enabled entirely to surround the 
enemy.“ Moltke never lost confidence in the 
success of his own plans. His motto was to act 
quickly and forcibly, believing that “a line of 
conduct which almost always secures the ad- 
vantages missed by lingerers.” The result of 
the battle of Koniggratz is too well known to 
our readers to need repetition here in detail. 


General Moltke was born Oct. 26th, 1800, 
in the city of Mecklenburg, Germany, but 
passed his youth in Holstein. His father 
served in the regiment Mollendorf, and in- 
tended his son for the army. When he was 
twelve ycars of age he was sent, with his elder 
brother, to the military school for cadets in 
Copenhagen. In 1822 he entered the service 
of Prussia, and, after a strict examination, was 
accepted as second-lieutenant in the 8th regi- 
ment of Foot. He then entered the military 
school of Berlin, and was shortly afterward 
intrusted with the superintendence of the then 
somewhat insubordinate School of Division. 
This task was most satisfactorily performed, 
and he was then attached to a commission for 
topographical surveys in Silesia and the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, at the head of which was 
General von Muffling. He was promoted to 
the rank of captain, and, two years afterward, 
reccived an appointment on the General’s staff. 
In this position he remained seven years, four 
of which were spent in Turkey ; and a journey 
through Roumelia, under Sultan Mahmoud, 
resulted in the issue of a historical work en- 
titled “The Russian-Turkish Expedition, 1828- 
29.” Afterward, with four Prussian comrades, 
he proceeded to organize the Turkish army. 
While in Asia Minor, he took the opportunity 
to revise the maps of that region, of which the 
celebrated Professor Ritter has subsequently 
availed himself to declare their accuracy. 

When he returned.to Europe he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the 4th Corps 
d’Armée, with the rank of major. In 1859 he 
becamé lieutencnt-general, and in the same 
year was appointed aid-de-camp to the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. When the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair occurred he did not take an im- 
portant part, being much restricted by political 
consideratigns. Itis the late war which has 
developed his peculiar genius, namely, his 
planning ability. His course during that 
period we have already faintly sketched. 

General Moltke has a very finely developed 
form. This, taken together with his counte- 
nance, produces on strangers an impression of 
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extreme sternness and gravity. His figure is 
tall and erect, and the expression of his features 
is as firm as iron. A marble statue could not 
give any better idea of fixedness; and every 
line seems as if old Time had chiseled it out 
bit by bit. But he possesses with his power a 
good and generous heart. His benevolence is 
as large as his bravery is eminent. 

He was an old and esteemed friend of Bene- 
dek, the Austrian commander, and probably, 
by his praise of him, secured him to that posi- 
tion. Moltke’s victory at Koniggratz — or, 
rather, the king’s under his plans—was not 
unmixed with sorrow for his old friend. “A 
defeated commander!” he said afterward, as 
an expression of sadness passed over his manly 
lace. “No civilian can have the faintest idea 
of what those words convey! The Austrian 
headquarters on the evening of Koniggratz ! 
Ahl when I picture that scene to myself! And 
such a deserving, brave, circumspect general 
as Benedek !“ 

Americans owe General Moltke for many 
expressions of good-will and interest. To Mr. 
Bancroft, when engaged upon his “ History of 
the United States,” he furnished copies of many 
fmportant state documents from Berlin, which 
otherwise would have been inaccessible. 


VISCHER. 

Frederick Vischer, Professor of Esthetics 
and German Literature in the University of 
Tubingen, and in the Polytechnic Institute in 
Stuttgart, was born in Ludwigsburg, Germany, 
June 30, 1807. His father was a pastor in that 
city, and died in 1814. In 1821 he entered 
the seminary at Blanbeuren, and, four years 
later, the University of Tubingen, to prepare 
himself for the theological office. Among the 
young men with whom he studied were David 
Strauss, Wilhelm Zimmerman the historian, 
Gustav Pfizer, who afterwards became dis- 
tinguished as a lyric poet, and others who 
have risen to eminence in the German literary 
world. In the autumn of 1830 he passed his 
theological examination, was assistant pastor 
for a year in a small village, and then private 
tutor in the seminary of Maulbronn. In 1832 
he visited the Universities of .Berlin and 
Gottingen. While here he studied closely, 
but was fully absorbed in the words that fell 
from his great teachers, Hegel and Schleier- 
macher. During an excursion which he made 
to Prague and Vienna, he was surprised by 
the Oriental physiognomies and dresses that he 
saw in the streets. The beautiful drives, the 
grand equipages, the beautiful women, the plays 
in the theater, and, after leaving these, a 
summer sojourn amid the beauties and mag- 
nificence of the Tyrol, made him forget the 
teachings of Hegel and Schleiermacher; and 
when he returned to his studies in Tubingen 
he found they had become uncongenial to him, 
and he gradually gave himself to the study of 
poetry and art. At this time, too, he read 
Goethe’s Faust and his Esthetics; and led into 
intimate companionship with the skeptical 
Strauss, he took a sympathizing interest in the 
work of his friend, “The Life of Jesus,” 
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which appeared in 1835. For this work Strauss 
was compelled to leave his position. Vischer 
then renounced his theological studies and 
became private tutor of the German Language 
and Esthetics in the University. In 1838 he 
was appointed extraordinary Professor in the 
same institution. 

He contributed a series of articles to the 
„Halle Year Book for Science and Art,” and 
to the “ Year Book of the Present Time.” In 
1839 he visited Italy, Rome, and Greece; and 
after his return he published the “ Critical 
Walk,” being the essays contributed to the 
year books mentioned above. The first article 
is on “ Strauss and the Wurtemburgers.” Tho 
second essay is on the “General Perplexity in 
the Occupation of a Doctrinal Chair at the 
Present Time; there is also an essay on Tbe 
Triumph of Religion in Art,’ in which he 
criticises the picture of Frederic Overbeck. 
The critic opposes, with all the aids of science 
and of humor, the painting of myths and 
allegories. He desires to impress art with the 
spirit of reality. Among other works by him 
is a criticism of the literature of Goethe’s 
Faust, which first appeared in 1839, in the 
“ Halle Year Book.” Soon after the publica- 
tion of the “Critical Walk,” Vischer was 
nominated regular Professor of German Litera- 
ture and Esthetics in the University of Tubin- 
gen (1845), and at that time delivered his 
famous academical installation oration, which 
gave such great offense to the Orthodox and 
Pietistic party. His numerous opponents suc- 
ceeded in delaying the commencement of his 
labors for two years, during which time he 
carried out his long-designed plan of writing a 
“ Text-Book of Esthetics,” which appeared in 
1846-1857, in 4 vols. This work constitutes the 
climax of Vischer’s influence upon the German 
science of the beautiful in nature and art. His 
influence to-day is very extraordinary; chiefly 
through the many students and scholars who 
make use of the work. Vischer devotes a part 
of his time to lectures in the University of 
Tubingen, and a part in the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Stuttgart. 

“The head of Vischer denotes high intellect- 
ual qualities. The organs of Causality and 
Comparison, together with Ideality, are very 
strongly developed. Also the whole of the 
perceptive faculties are pretty strongly devel- 
oped. In comparison with his high intellect, 
Vischer's weakness lies in his defective devel- 
opment of the faculty of Language. If Vischer 
is an orator, it is through the strength and full- 
ness of his thoughts, not through the grace of 
words.” 

GARIBALDI. 

Garibaldi, the last of our group of interest- 
ing public characters, commends himself, in 
many ways, and more to the hearts of tho 
American people than any of the others. His 
good, honest heart only beats for one object— 
united Italy. The assertion that he is an 
“enthusiast” is true in every sense of the 
word; because he has pledged his heart, his 
soul, his life—all to one great, consuming 
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cause; and this is the best assurance of his 
final success. The unity of the Italian people, 
like the Germans through Bismarck, must be 
accomplished ere they can become a mighty 
nation. But this can not be while they are 
still deprived of their legitimate capital, Rome. 
This is the center around which the future 
Italian prosperity will depend. 

Guiseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice, on the 
4th of July, 1807. His father was a mariner, 
and intended his son to follow that calling. 
At home, young Garibaldi was distinguished 
for his remarkable affection for his parents, 
and his sincerity toward his companions. A 
voyage led him to Rome, where the condition of 
the city made a very deep impression upon his 
mind, an impression which, in 1834, led him 
to those revolutionary views which exiled him 
from Italy and compelled him to seek refuge 
in France. For a time he taught mathematics 
in Marseilles; but having a distaste for in- 
activity, he soon afterward entered into the 
service of the Bey of Tunis, and was made an 
officer in his fleet. In 1836 he offered his 
services to the republic of Uruguay, received 
the command of a squadron to operate against 
Buenos Ayres, and afterward joined a land 
expedition wherein he greatly distinguished 
himself. While in South America he married 
his wife, a woman of extraordinary energy and 
of rare devotion, who was his constant com- 


_ panion in all his perils until her death by 


N 
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his side. The reveille of Italian liberty, in 
1848, called him again to his native land. He 
sailed from Montevideo with one hundred 
compatriots in the Speranza, under the Italian 
tri-color; and though his offer was coldly 
received by Charles Albert, the king of Sar- 
dinia, he played a very important part against 
the Austrians. In 1849, when the republic 
was established in Rome, Garibaldi was sent 
with 1,200 men to take possession of the city, 
after the flight of the Pope, which he did until 
April 30, 1849, when the French army, nearly 
10,000 strong, appeared outside the gates. With 
a reinforcement of 1,500 he made a desperate 
sally, drove the French with the bayonet for 
several miles, and returned with 300 prisoners. 
Then he was threatened by the Neapolitans, 
and the French being strongly reinforced, he 
was compelled to evacuate Rome and sought 
safety in the open country, when he issued his 
proclamation to his volunteers. “In recom- 
pense for the love you may show your country, 
I offer you hunger, thirst, cold, war, and death ; 
whoever accepts these terms let him follow 
me.” He had left Rome with barely 4,000 
men, 800 of whom were mounted, intending 
to reach Venice. But at every step he met 
the immensely superior forces of the Austrians 
and the French. The people remained passive, 
and when he reached San Marino his small 
army was reduced to 1,800, when he found a 
fresh Austrian army in front, and 13,000 press- 
ing on his rear. Terms were offered; half of 
his small force surrendered; but a stipulation to 
deliver up some French soldiers to Rome led 
to an immediate rejection by Garibaldi and 
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the rest of his followers. Garibaldi and about 
200 men managed to gain the Adriatic, and 
embarked for Genoa, but they were perceived 
by the Austrian fleet; some were captured, 
others run ashore, among the latter of which 
were Garibaldi, his wife, and his chief officers. 
Two days afterward, worn out by fatigue and 
exposure, died Anna Garibaldi, who would 
never consent to leave her husband. Then 
the decree of death was issued to whoever 
should give him bread, water, or shelter; but 
his indomitable courage, and his love for the 
cause of Italian liberty sustained him. He made 
his way along the west coast of Italy. From 
Tuscany he embarked for Spezzia; and at 
Chiavari, in the States of Sardinia, he was 
arrested and conducted to Genoa, and finally 
banished from Sardinia. 

Garibaldi then turned westward, landed at 
New York, declined a public reception, and 
was for a time engaged in the manufacture of 
candles on Staten Island. He made several 
voyages to the Pacific, and returned to New 
York in command of a Peruvian bark. Then 
came the new war for Italian independence; 
Garibaldi returned to Nice; and in May, 1859 
was appointed major-general, and organized 
a corps, since celebrated as the “ Hunters of 
the Alps.” This war served to bring out 
Garibaldi’s true character before the Italian 
people, and the peace of Villafranca left him 
the object of immense enthusiasm. Having 
delivered over to Victor Immanuel, king of 
Sardinia, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
Nov. 26, 1860, that monarch was declared king 
of Italy in the following year—a title not at 
that time recognized by Austria. 


Since that time Italy has seen an almost 
constant succession of risings, but as yet 
ineffectual. In August, 1862, Garibaldi, who 
had become impatient of the delays of a 
deceitful ministry, moved on to Rome once 
more, the watchword being “ Rome or Death.” 


But at the battle of Aspromonte he was 


wounded in the foot by a musket-ball, and 
with his son Menotti was imprisoned for a 
time by order of the Italian Government, and 
afterward he retired to his island home at 
Caprera. In 1864 Garibaldi visited Engtand, 
where he met with the most intense enthusi- 
asm. On his return home he took an- active 
part in the politics of the nation. In Septem- 
ber, 1864, a treaty for the preservation of the 
temporal power of the Pope was made between 
France and Italy, in which each was pledged 
to prevent any invasion of his Holiness’ terri- 
tory. In spite of the Italian troops, however, 
the fall of last year found Garibaldi again 
moving forward, with his two sons and his 
half-armed followers, to Rome. Italy did not 
support him, however; the people lost the only 
chance they had of asserting their independence, 
and the entrance of the French troops into 
Rome, and the murderous work of the French 
chassepot rifle at Mentana and Monte Ro- 
tondo closed thé short revolution. Garibaldi 
was once moro made a prisoner, with his two 
sons; now, however, they are once more 


living at Caprera, but closely watched at every 
hand. When the dream of all Italian states- 
men is fulfilled—when Italy owns but the 
sway of a single ruler, and is united under a 
free and liberal government, with its capital 
on the banks of the Tiber—then, and not till 
then, will the great mission of Garibaldi be 


accomplished. 
— 2 ——— 
POETS AND POETRY, 


WITH EXAMPLES. 
—0— 


IN one respect it may be said that to write 
poetry is an easy undertaking. In another 
sense it can be confidently asserted that the 
production of true poetry is a difficult and 


laborious undertaking. 


Although the saying of the Roman author, 
Poeta nascitur, non fit (“the poet is born, not 
made”), is substantially true, it must not be in- 
ferred that the person so nobly endowed has 
but to open his mouth to give utterance to the 


streams of melodious verse which without in- 
termission will be supplied by the exhaustless 
fountain of his imagination. No. There are 
but two or three instances on record of poets, 
who, at a very early age, like Pope, 

“Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ;" 
while there are many whose names are inscrib- 
ed in immortal characters upon the tablets of lit- 
erature, who won their reputation by patient 
and laborious thought. The organ cadences of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton were not the 
hasty coruscations thrown off in showers by a 
fervid musc, but the products of earnest, pro- 
tracted, and mature deliberation. They wrote, 

Not for a day, but for all time.“ 


The most cultivated intellect of the nineteenth 
century finds instruction in the flowing verse 
of the majestic Greck and of the grand Roman. 

The proverb, “ no excellence without labor,” 
applies as well to the productions of the scholar, 
the author, the poet, as to those of the artisan or 
the artist. If one would put such words on 
paper that they who read may be impressed 
with noble thoughts, and inspired with higher 
purposes, he will find his endeavor far from 
easy. He who writes with a true intent te 
benefit the world must, with a careful hand, 
cull from the flowers of his imagination the 
ripest, the sweetest, the loveliest. 

No gaudy blossoms of a prurient fancy must 
be interwoven with the gems of taste and 
beauty, else their noxious odors will neutral- 
ize and destroy the pleasant perfume of the 
better blossoms and render vain the object of 
the writer. | 

It is easy for one who possesses a fervid fancy 
and a readiness in fdapting words to thoughts to 
produce a jingle of phrases. His lines may be 
musical enough as they flow along, but when 
analyzed for idea and sentiment, they are likely 
to exhibit the tameness of weak imitation, or 
the barrenness of abortive originality. Most 
modern poetry is written “ off-hand,” or under 
the influence of a temporary excitement which 


gives full play to the faculty of Ideality ; but 
how very little of modern poetry is worth pres- 
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ervation! Even of those who are recognized 
as leaders in the sphere of poesy, and whose 
names lend luster to the nineteenth century, 
but a score have really impressed their genius 
upon the literature of the times. How few of 
the pathetic compositions of Mrs. Hemans 
have fastened themselyes upon the minds and 
hearts of men! “The Homes of England,” 
“Casabianca,” and two or three others are all 
that are remembered with enthusiasm by the 
masses. Eliza Cooks “Old Arm- chair,“ 
Southey’s Battle of Blenheim,” Wolfe’s “ Bu- 
rial of Sir John Moore,” Wordsworth’s “ We 
are Seven,” “ Ruth,” and “ Lucy Gray,” Moore’s 
“Last Rose of Summer, Scott's Hail to the 
Chief and.“ Lochinvar,” Hood's Song of the 
Shirt,” Byron’s “ Battle of Waterloo,” Camp- 
bell’s “ Exile of. Erin,’ Drake’s “ American 
Flag,” Bryant’s Thanatopsis, Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life“ and. Excelsior,’ Morris 


“ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” and Poes 


“ Raven,” are among the few effusions which 
have awakened that deep and lasting interest 
which, cherishes the memory of a writer. 

True poetry possesses the power of lifting 
the earnest reader out of himself. He is barne 
on the same breeze of inspiration which filled 
the soul of the writer when the “burning 
words” were penned ; and in accordance with 
the excellence of the sentiment and the fervor 
of the inspiration is the soul of the reader 
exalted. 

It is not, however, our intention at this time 
to discuss the philosophy of poetry, but with 
these few remarks introduce some selections 
from a huge conglomerate of contributed 
verses, on almost every conceivable topic, 
which have accumulated on our hands. All 
the sentiments, emotions, passions, propensi- 
ties and faculties, phrenological and non-phre- 
nological, are abundantly celebrated in gush- 
ing strains. Themes mournful and gloomy, 
tainted with odors fresh from the charnel 
house; themes buoyant and cheerful, as if 
watered by the frequent showers of springtime ; 
themes heavy and dull, as if ground out under 
a pressure of difficulties too great for computa- 
tion; and themes remarkable for their concen- 
trated stupidity, compose in great part this 
promiscuous collection. We purpose, how- 
ever, presenting the choicer gleanings from the 
mass. Here is a passable little thing entitled 
“The Water Side,” and subscribed M. 8. L. 


The winding beach that binds the bight, 
The willow drooping o'er the way, 
The water lilies gleaming white, 
That softly floating sway. 


Bright star-flowers are peeping there, 
And paer ones lift up their eyes 

Upon the light the clear waves wear, 
And on the cloudless skies. 


The pearly shell fills at the brink 
From limpid waters waving nigh, 
And shining fish arise and sink, 
As sounds the lake-bird’s cry. 


Near where the rocks like bulwarks stand, 
A-ling’ring with a sweet delay, 

Upon the smooth and shining strand 
Two lovers idly stray. 


At morn or eve, a charm is here, 
When waters foam or lie at reat, 

When clouds in gleaming gold appear, 
Or in more somber garb are drest. 


— 


Somewhat in keeping with the above are 
stanzas from an ode entitled“ A Spring Song.“ 
Criticism is not solicited on the “ quantity” of 
the verse. 


There's a laugh on the hilltops, 
There’s a song in the vale, 

While up among the dead leaves 
Spring the May-flowers pale— 


Flush of the old earth's morning, 
Soft pink-tint of her skies— 
Winter's night on snow-crowned hills 
Now qui fades and dies. 


And Spring's white feet come dancing 
Among the reeds and rushes; 

The sod breaks into flowers 
Where her foot softly crushes, 


Next we find a doleful strain, from which 
one might infer that the author sorrowed o'er 
some “blighted hope,” some treasure “ lost for 
aye.” 

Alas! alas! how sad this world! 
How bitter and how cold! 
E’en Love—that glowing, brilliant dream— 
ls soon a tale that’s told; 
And after that brief glimpse of heaven, 
The reat seems faded, bare, 


And death in life we wander here, 
Till we are called up there. 


No species of original composition so well 
exhibits the disposition of the writer as verse. 
“Through the Storm” indicates tendencies of 
mental exaltation on the part of its author. 
Behold how he leaps and soars in ſancy's 
frenzy ! 


Adrift! adrift 
On the waters strange and wide, 
On the waters madly white, 
And never a rift 
In the dark and solemn night, 
And never a star to guide 
! to ride 
High o'er the mountain waves, 
To leap, to plunge, to whirl, to hide 
In rebel sounding caves ! 


Shattered and tempest-torn, 
Wretched, forlorn, 
Adrift on the angry sea! 


Grandiloquence also hath its prominence in 
our poetic aggregation. Consider how compre- 
hensively the flaming orb of day is addressed: 


Central source of fire—ever-shining mark, 

By thy glowing ire kindling chaos dark— 
Undiminished orb—scintillating sun 

In thy track serene above the cloudy dun, 
Who shall sing a regal song for the royal sun? 


Dynasties decay—kingdoms rise and set; 
Undisputed wear thy crown-burning coronet. 
Powers come to naught; empires pass away: 
Wear thy diadem unsought—monarch of the day. 


For the crestfallen and despondent, now and 
then there comes a word of encouragement. 
One whose Christian appellative is Byron has 
indited these : 

Awake! ye who sorrow 
In midnight of sadness, 


There yet comes a morrow 
With sunshine of gladness. 


Ye worn ones and weary, 
Arise to your duty, 

Life is not all dreary, 
It still has some beauty. 


Hope on, and hope ever; 
1 brightness around you; 
And thus shall ye sever 


The ills that have bound you. 


May they be effectual in dispelling the gloom 
that shrouds the heart of the lugubrious reader ! 

D. F. P. is evidently a “ peace man.” Thus 
he vents his joyful emotion on the return of 
quiet and peace to the land not Jong since rent 
by the throes of sectional strife: 


The storm of war is past; gone the dark clond of night: 
Again, Uright dawns the morning with silver rays of 
g t. 
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Gone is the cannon's enllen roar from valley, hill, and 


glen 

No more the strong earth quivers ‘neath the tread of 
arméd men— 

Contending hosts no more shall shed the purple flood, 

The winter's snow, the summer's bloom, no more be 
stained with blood; 

No more the news of battle shall tender bosoms thrill 

With fear, eet its dread carnage has wrought their loved 
ones ill. 

Drawn by the soul's deep terror, pale fear a specter sees, 

A soldier bleeding, dying. beneath the forest trees; 

A face too well remembered in that dark hour of loom, 

Shall they never more behold it on earth this side the 


tomb ? 
And 15 hat vision proved but true; but time has yet a 
alm 


That yet the wounded spirit shall gently sooth and calm, 

Wheu they with pride remember the brave ones who 
have died 

In the cause of truth and freedom borne down by war's 
fierce tide. : 


Of course we all echo his hopes, and take 
comfort from his very sanguine assurances. 
Some men there are who can not stomach the 
advance of public opinion with reference to 
the rights of that sweet morsel of humanity— 
woman. The writer of our next selection ap- 
parently is “on the fence” on this subject; yet 
take his dicta one way, i. e., by reading the first 
and third lines of each verse together, he 
seems an earnest champion of the “softer” 
sex; while by reading him direct, he would 
appear the “ perversest” of celibates. 


That man must lead a happy life 

Who's free from matrimonial charms ; 
Who is directed by a wife, 

Is sure to suffer for his pains. 


Adam could find no solid peace 
When Eve was given for a mate; 

Until he saw a woman's face, 
Adam enjoyed a happy state. 


In every female face appear 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride; 

Truth, trust, and confidence sincere 
Aren't known in woman to reside. 


What tongue is able to unfold 

The falsehoods that in woman dwell ; 
The worth in woman we behold 

Is ulmost imperceptible. 


A scrap headed Mutabile Semper,” which, 
literally rendered into scientific parlance, would 
mean Continuity very small, evinces the reign 
of frenzy ecstatic in the author’s soul. 


Raled by passion, not by reason, 
Is this fev'rish heart of mine; 

All she wraps in fire consuming, 
I within my heart enshrine. 


Changing, changing, ever changing; 
I am like the restless sea, 
Tossing, tossing, never ceasing, 
In my struggle to be free. 


Hope I cherish now so fondly, 

iends the dearest of the dear, 

Soon-are lost, yes, Jost, forgotten, 
In my wild and mad career. 


Certainly from this confession there is not 
much “method in his madness.” We would 
recommend a strait-jacket and a little sorrel 


grass. 


Thought oh, thou mysterious essence, if such thon be, 

Who 7 155 B thy mine? or examined theo 
rally 

Surely none of the sages who have pone before, 

Or we would have seen their record. 

If I put forth my band to take thee, thou wilt elude the 


ap. 
Prehension is not adapted to thy nature. 
The hand, however well educated, can not take hold of 


thee ; 

Or if I attempt by gentler means the sense of touch to 

Surely BY thie r o knowiodg f th i 

urely by this no knowledge of thee can we ever gain ; 

Minee z hath never seen thec, 

Thou hast never come within the range of my vision 
(only thy effects); 

Thou canst not be magnified, thongh the most powerful 
optical instruments be used. 

The telescope for thee might as well not be; 

With all the acuteness of my nasal organs, no knowledge 
of thy odor hath been revealed. 

To taste thee my palate hath never tried, 
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For this would fail, as others 
have done, to test thy 
qualities. 

The ear is quick and powerful 
to receive impressions 
from withoat, 

But upon my anditory thou 
hast never played. 

Then if through the five senses 
{ gain no knowledge of 


thee, 
How do I know thon hast a 
being ? 


Thus soars M. M. amid 
the misty heights of meta- 
physical inspiration. How 
sublime his figure! how 
profound his logic! espe- % 
cially the nos(c)ological f 
part! Strange he did not = 
“smell a mice!” 

E. J. waxes eloquent on 
“Iome,” and doubtless 
enjoys a good share of 
Inhabitiveness and of the 
social organs generally : 


Our * Howe” is all the world == 
to us, . 
No matter where it lies— 
If under Afric's burning sun, 
OrGreenland's clouded skies. 


We love our Home, our native 


land; 
Where'er we chance to roam 
We think upon our youthful 


opes. 
We look toward our Home. 


We would fain give 
more selections from the 
still replete “treasury,” but the JOURNAL'S 
columns are already crowded. However, be- 
fore we consign the unnoticed to the oblivion 
of our waste basket, we would ask their au- 
thors’ pardon, and would also humbly express 
the hope that by this overt act of destruction 
we do not withhold from the world of thought 
and action any element or influence which 
might conducc to its intellectual illumination. 
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THE BEAVER ILLUSTRATED* 


Tue Beaver belongs to the same family with the 
muskrat, and, like the latter, ia amphibious. Indeed, 
these two species are so nearly alike, that a beaver seems 
to be only a maskrat enormously enlarged. The body 
of the Beaver is thick, heavy, and squat; about two fect 
and a half long; weighing, when full grown, from sixty 
to eighty pounds. The tail is the most notable part of 
the animal. It measures from ten to twelve inches in 
length, and from three to four and a half inches in 
breadth. It is oval in shape, but flattened on the upper 
and under eides, and is covered with a species of hairy 
scales, which are set upon a thick, dusky skin. It is be- 
lieved by trappers who have diligently watched the ways 
of this animal that it uses its tail as a spade or trowel 
in working mud and sand. This member also answers 
the purpose of a prop, to help the animal stand erect 
while at work. It serves as both rudder and oar in 
swimming, being turned under the body at a right angle, 
and swung from eide to side with great rapidity and 
power, the operation being like the sculling of a boat. 

Beavers are not gregarious in summer, but become so 
at the approach of winter, when they build their huts 
and dams and gather their stores of food. Their huts 
are built first, generally in September, and are much 
like those of the muskrat, but larger and stronger. They 


* From The Trapper's Guide:“ a Manual of Instruc- 
tions for Capturing all kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, 
and Curing their Skins. By S. Newnouse. A new 
edition, published by the Oneida Community and by 
Oakley & Mason. Octavo, pp. 215. with many engraved 
illustrations. Price, $1 50. May be had at this office. 
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rise ont of the water, and have their entrances at the 
bottom. They are made to hold ten or twelve animals 
each. Some Beavers live on the banks of large rivers 
and lakes, and, having of conrse plenty of water, do not 
build dams, but have their holes in the banks, with 
their ontrances under water, and their huts in front of 
them. These aro called Bank Beavers, though they 
differ in nothing from their dam-building brethren. 
Tnose that live on small streams, where there is not 
water enough to surround their huts and protcct their 
stores from freezing in winter, build dams to raise the 
water and create ponds suitable for their purpose. They 
commence by cutting down with their teeth trees of all 
sizes, from those of ten inches in diameter to the small- 
est brushwood. These are cnt into pieces suitable for 
transportation by a single animal, and then are conveyed 
to the place chosen for a dam, the Beaver laying one paw 
over the timber, as he drags it along with his teeth. 
The smaller materiale, such as mud, sticks, and etones, 
are carried between one of the fore-paws and the chin. 
The dams differ in shape according to the nature of the 
stream where they are built. In streams where the cur- 
rent ia rapid or powerful, the dams are built with a con- 
vex curve up-stream, which strengthens them against 
the floods and the ordinary constant pressure of the 
stream. In etreams where the water has but little mo- 
tion, the dams are built straight across; and sometimes 
they have been observed with a curve down-stream. 
No special order or method is observed in building the 
dams, except that the work is carriod on with a regular 
sweep, aud all the parts are made of equal strength. 
They are frequently six or cight feet high, and from ten 
to thirty rods in length. The trees, resting on the bot- 
tom, are so mixed and filled in with mud, sticks, stones, 
leaves, and grass, that very little water escapes, except 
by running over the top; and the height is eo uniform 
that the water drips evenly from one end to the other. 
After the dams are built, but before they are frozen over, 
the Beavers lay in their winter stores, which consist of 
the bark of the willow, aspen, poplar, birch, and alder. 
They fell these trees with their teeth, cut them up into 
short sections, and sink them in the water near their 
huts. In the winter, when their ponds are frozen over, 
they enter the water by the holes at the bottom of their 
huts, collect these sunken trees and tako them to their 
dwellings, as they require them for food. The breeding 
season of the Beaver commences in April or May, and 


they bave from two to four young ones ata birth. The 
young remain with their parents for three years. In 
the fourth year they start a new colony, and commence 
breeding, the parents assisting in building the new dam. 
This is probably the reason why so many dams are built 
one above another on the same stream. Several can fre- 
quently be seen from a single point, and they are gene- 
rally so arrunged that the water from one dam sete hark 
to the next above. 

The houses of the Beaver are built of the same mate- 
rials as their dims. They are proportioned in size to 
the namber of their inhabitants, which seldom exceed 
four old and six or eight young ones, though more than 
double that number have sometimes been found. 
Hearne, in his narrative of explorations in the Hudson's 
Bay country nearly a hundred years ago, relates an in- 
stance where the Indians of his party killed twelve old 
Beaver and twenty-five young and balf- grown ones ont 
of one house; and it was found, on examination, that 
several others had escaped. This house, however, was 
a very large one, and had near a dozen apartments under 
one roof, which, with two or threo exceptions, had no 
communication with each other, except by water, and 
were probably occupied by separate families. In the 
spring, Beavers leave their houses and roam about dar- 
ing the summer. On their return in the autumn, they 
repair their habitations for winter use. This is done by 
covering the outside with fresh mud. This operation is 
not finished until the frost has become pretty severe, as 
by this means the surface soon freezes as hard as stone, 
and prevents their great enemy, the wolverine, from dis- 
turbing them during the winter. 

The food of the Beaver, besides the bark of the several 
kinds of trees I have mentioned, consists chiefy, in 
winter, of a large kind of root, somewhat resembling a 
cabbage-etalk, that grows at the bottom of lakes and 
rivers. In summer, they vary their diet by eating va- 
rious kinds of herbage, and such berries as grow near 
their haunts. 

Beavers are found in the northern parts of America, 


Europe, and Asia. They are generally supposed to be- 


long to one species. They are most abundant on this 
continent. Within a recent period, Beavers were abun- 
dant in all the Northern, Middle, and Western States of 
the Union, as the large number of their dams, and the 
beautiful * beaver meadows” caused by the filling up of 
their ponds with alluvial matter, sufficiently indicate. 
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But they retire at the approach of man; and the gradual 
clearing up and cultivation of the soil has driven them 
nearly all from the country. In the upper and lower 
provinces of Canada, however, they are still found in 
abundance. 

There are several methods of taking Beaver in steel- 
traps. <A few of the most successful I will endeavor to 
describe. n 

A full-grown family of Beavers, as I have said before, 
consists of the parents (male and female), their three- 
year-old offspring, the two-year-olds, and the yearlings, 
—four generations of four different sizes, occupying one 
hut, and doing business in one pond. When a trapper 
comes upon such a pond, or one that he has reason to 
believe is inhabited by a large number of Beavers, his 
object should be to take them all; and, in order to do 
this, he must conduct hia operations so that when one 
Beaver is caught, it will not have opportunity to alarm 
the rest; for otherwise the whole family may leave for 
parts unknown. His care should be directed therefore 
to two points, namely, first, to the getting of bis traps 
in such a way as to take each Beaver while alone; and, 
secondly, to arrangements for drowning them as speed- 
ily as possible after they are taken. To sccure the first 
point, he should not set his traps very near the dwelling 
of the Beavers, but shonld select places at some distance 
up the pond on some point or neck of land projecting 
into the stream, where the animals will pass and repass, 
but where each will be most likely to be alone. The 
trap should be set close to the shore, about three inches 
under water, and should be carefully secreted by a cover- 
ing of some soft snbstance that will not interfere with 
ita springing. For bait, a small portion of beaver-caetor 
(a milky eecretion found in glands near the testicles of 
the male Beaver) may be left on the bank, near the 
trap. 

If the trapper's approach was made by land, all foot- 
prints should be erased by drenching with water. To 
secure the second point, the chain of the trap should be 
attached to a sliding-pole, which will lead the captured 
Beaver into deep water and drown him. 

Beavers are sometimes tuken by breaking away their 
dam, two inches below the surface, in one or two places, 
and setting traps in the breaches. They keep sentinels 
who examine their dams every night, and the least break 
is soon detected and put under repair; so that, with 
traps properly set, some of the Beavers will be likely to 
be taken while at work at this business. But, as the 
whole family is summoned out when a breach is con- 
sidered dangerous, and as In any case several Beavers 
are likely to be engaged in a work of repair, the capture 
of one is almost sure to frighten away the rest, for 
which reason this method of capture should be generally 
discarded as impolitic. 

The surest way of taking Beaver is by trapping in 
winteg.in the following manner: When their ponds are 
frozen over, make a hole in the ice about three feet 
across, near the shore and near a hut. Cut a tree of 
birch, poplar, or alder, about two inches in diameter; 
preas the top together and shove the whole under the ice 
in such a direction that the Beavers will be likely to pass 
and repass it in going to and from their house. The 
batt of the tree should be fastened at the shore under 
the ice. Directly under the butt, about ten or twelve 
inches below, u platform should be prepared by driving 
stakes, or by any other means that is convenient, on 
which the trap should be set. The chain ring should be 
attached as before to a dry siiding-pole. After the trap 
is sct and secured, the hole in the ice should be filled up 
with snow and allowed to freeze. The Beaver, passing 
the newly-cut tree and discovering {ts freshness, will 
proceed toward the butt for the purpose of securing the 
whole for food, and, in gnawing it off near the shore 
over the trap, will be likely to be taken. The reason 
why the sliding-pole should be dry is, that if it is green, 
the remaining Beavers will be likely to gnaw it off and 
take it home with them, trap, Beaver, and all, for the 
wake of the bark. 
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A LESSON FOR GRUMBLERS.—“ I never 
complained of my condition,“ said Sadi, a Persian poet, 
but once, when my feet were bare and I had not money 
to buy shoes; but shortly after I met a man without feet, 
and I became contented with my lot.“ 


FROM THE WEST. 
OUR ST. LOUIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


I HAVE been reading a capital number of the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

I wish your JOURNAL was read in every family in the 
United States. It is the science of common sense ap- 
plied to the conduct of human life. Without being 
technically a phrenologist, I have often wished that the 
broad principles, the practical deductions, and plain 
teachings of phrenological publications might be tanght 
more frequently in our educational establishments and 
in our pulpits. 

If the sermons that we hear had legs intangible talk in 
them and more substantial and practical instruction, I 
think men's eouls and bodies would be better off. If one 
sermon a Sabbath, where two are preached, conld be 
given to plain, common-sense teaching, on the principles 
which your JournaL and books have made popular for 
the last quarter of a century, there would be more moral- 
ity and obedience to moral and physical laws in the na- 
tion, and more happiness in our homes. Without pro- 
fussing to be a religious publication, I have thought that 
the JOURNAL has contributed not a little to teaching 
obedience to the physical and epiritual laws of our 
nature. I most heartily wish you success in the great 
work which all academic and collegiate studies propose, 
but do not always accomplish, of teaching man some- 
thing of himself. 

Ever since I was a student at Cambridge, and strolled 
into your rooms in New York many years ago, I have 
kept an interest in, and a sort of acquaintance with, 
your movements; and here, in the Far West, beyond the 
Mississippi, I send you a word of greeting and fellow- 
ship, and hope that you will show W Life Illustrated“ in 
many of our homes on the prairics. But I must tell you 
something about St. Louis and Missouri. It will interest 
a vast namber of your readers who live on the Atlantic 
slopes, and who may think of following the course of 
empire that westward takes its way. A native of New 
England, I long to have New England men come to the 
fair and fertile fields of Missouri and help us to develop 
the nnequaled wealth and resources of this most mag- 
nificent country. Let Eastern people recall the fertile 
valleys of their own States, the Connecticut, Hudson, Mo- 
hawk, Sasquehanna, and Ohio, and think how rich they 
are, and teeming with wealth and population! Let them 
remember that much of that wealth, those fine cities, and 
all the arts of civilization and science are the fruits of 
efforts made chiefly in the last half century. Then let 
them consider the vast valley of the Missouri, which lies 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri, and contem- 
plate that magnificent region through which the H. and 
St. Jo. R.R. runs, and think what it will be in a few 
years, when the land has the culture of free men—how it 
will grow in value, and make fortunes, as well as homes, 
towns, and cities ! 

Let Eastern populations think of these things, and 
now enter at the right time into this splendid domain. 
Land is cheap here now, and is offered on most advan- 
tageous terms. Now is the time to get cheap homes 
and secure a fortune for yourselves and children. 
Nothing in the historical progress of other nations in 
population and wealth can compare with the just antici- 
pations which are certain to be realized in respect to 
this magnificent region. It will be netted all over with 
a vast system of railways. It has thousands of miles of 
river navigation. Its capacity of sustaining a great 
population cheaply mast attract to it not only those from 
Europe but also from Eastern States. 

The political power of the Union will center in this 
great valley. The very magnitude of the features of the 
country, its magnificent lakes, and rivers, and broad 
prairies, give a noble tone and character to the people, 
which, with the dash and energy of Western life, will re- 
sult in the production of a eplendid future, euch as no 
other portion of our country can hope to have. Where, 
now, land is cheap, thriving cities and large towns in a 
few years will stand. 


BAINT LOUIS MATTERS, 


The growth of St. Lonis is really wonderful. It seems 
but a few years ago since it had only the population of 
some of your larger towns in New York, or some 15,000 
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inhabitants; but now it has a population of 235,000. It 
is a solid city, built of brick and stone. My business re- 
cently led me to investigate the statistics of the city, 
and as a matter of interest I will give you some of the 
items. There are over 100 churches in the city, 22 of 
which are Catholic. There are abont 100 educational 
establishments, from the primary school to the higher 
departments of the university, including collegiate, 
medical, and law schools. At the Washington University 
of St. Lonis as thorough a classical education may be 
obtained by the student as at Harvard College. This 
institution has cost, with its polytechnic department 
and buildings, nearly a million of dollars. It is liberal, 
and free from sectarinn prejudice; and when it is two 
centuries old, it will be one of the grandest insfitutions 
of the nation. There are 18.242 structures, with an as- 
sessed valuation of some $28,000,000 dollars, but whose 
real valuation is probably nearer $75,000,000. There 
were over 1,200 new baildings erected in St. Louis in 
1867. There are 311 mills and mannfactories here, to say 
nothing of the 40 breweries, which last year made a bar- 
rel of beer for every man, woman, and child in St. Louis. 

Among the manufactured products we notice those of 
sixteen million pounds of soap, four million pounds of 
candy, and eighteen million pounds of eugar, besides 
581,180 gallons of syrup—trceacte—and 160,400 gallons of 
castor oil. We manufactured abont fifty million dollars 
worth of goods last year, all told, and bought and sold 
between two and three hundred million dollars’ worth. 
St. Louis covers an area of sixteen square miles. 

Like the man who thanked the Lord that religion wae 
cheap, we offer the same thanks for horse-car conveni- 
ences, for we can travel seven miles for 5 cents. Indeed, 
we have one line that extends twelve or thirteen miles 
north and south, running a long way throngh strects 
filled with blocks of buildings. 

Untraveled Eastern people have no idea of the growth 
of this region west of the Mississippi. Towns and 
cities rise almost as if by magic. An emigration of the 
enterprising, self-reliant, and strong every year is pass- 
ing the Mississippi. and spreading over this fertile region. 
Westward the course of empire takes its way.“ 


LET THEM COME. 


There are thoneands of people fighting the battle of 
life in your Eastern cities and in Europe who ought to 
come West. If all things favor, they manage to worry 
through the winter without actual pauperism and suffer- 
ing. There are a hundred thousand in the city of New 
York who have no business to be there at all, because 
they could do so mach better for themselves out here ln 
this new conntry. I do not own an acre of land, and 
have nothing to sell, but I would like to tell the thou- 
sands that read your JOURNAL of the several hundred 
thousand acres of choice and fertile lands open for set- 
tlement in this State of Missouri. The Hannibal and 
St. Jo. R.R. Co. has, for example, on each side of their 
road, all the way from Quincy and Hannibal to St. 
Joseph, crossing the entire State for 200 miles, about 
half a million acres of excellent lands in a charming 
climate, on the parchase of which they willingly grant to 
the settler a credit of two or ten years. Those desiring 


to know more about them might write to the Land 
Commissioner, Geo. S. Harris, Hannibal. Mo. , 
Slavery, that cursed the State, is removed, Freedom 
sings her songs upon our prairles. Missouri now ranks, 
with all her mineral wealth and possihilitien, as one of 
the leading States of the great valley of the Mississippi. 
MARTIN w. WILLIS, 
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Rents in New York have reached a 
height which is little else than “excruciating.” The 
Bostonians complain grievously of the exorbitant de- 
mands of landlords in their city. If the following an- 
nouncements, clipped from a Boston paper, aro to be 
credited, things there have reached a pretty pass.“ 


“TO LET—One roost on the rail recently put up at 
Bantamville, in the building formerly occupied by Henry 
Fowle. Price $330 per annum, and taxes. Apply to A. 
Ruhster, on tbe premises. 


“RARE CHANCE. — The subscriber, having recently 
introduced steam-heating apparatus into his house, has 
no further need for his splendid and commodious ash- 
hole, which has been cleared out utterly regardless of 
dirt and expense, and will now be leased to a few single 
gentlemen, who desire lodgings in a quiet and retired 
alt ation. Terms made known on application. Geo. 
Gripe, 34 Bullion Avenue.“ 
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“What They Sap.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. Kiate- 
ments and opinions not discussions—will 
bein order. Be brief. 


ARE You 4 RouANIST ?— 
A “subscriber” objects to our publishing 
Roman Catholics and others, not of Ais or 
our own faith. He inquires if we are 
“wavering” in our convictions, or if we 
are already committed to the Pope? Why 
not charge us with Judaism, Mormonism, 
or Paganism? We simply proposed to 
show up, in a proper spirit -i. e., truth- 
fully—aiZ the principal creeds and religions 
in this country. Does this imply that we 
indorse them? May we not describe a 
heathen without ourselves becoming one? 
Why not credit us with the design of trying 
to convert them to our faith? If we are 
right and they in error, is it not our duty 
to try to bring them to the truth as we 
understand it? Aye, verily. And who 
knows how much may be accomplished by 
these religious exhibitions? Let us have 
"light, light, more light.“ There is no 
cause for fear in knowledge and truth; we 
would first enlighten, and then bring all 
mankind to the worship of the true God. 
But we foresaw this; we know how bigoted, 
narrow-minded, and prejudiced some folks 
are. We have been charged with political 
partisanship, after publishing eketches of 
politicians, as though we were not above 
party—and we expected to be classed with 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, Swedenborgians, 
Hebrews, and Roman Catholics. But we 
can stand it. Calling us Jews or Gentiles 
does not make us one or the other, any 
more than calling us a Mohammedan would 
make ns a Turk. 

A boy put thie puzzling question to his 
wise progenitor: Grandpa, calling the 
tail a leg, how many lega would the calf 
have?” Five, was the unscientific answer, 
which the more philosophical boy instantly 
corrected by replying: * No, sir, calling 
the lail a leg don't make it a leg.” So, 
calling us thie, that, or the other don't make 
us what we are not. 

Our object is to let all the world see just 
exactly where they stand, not only on the 
question of religion, but on al questions. 
When we know cach other better—as we 
may—we shall be able to account for 
personal peculiarities, and not crucify each 
other for differences in opinion. We look 
at mankind from a scientific stand-point. 
With Christ for oar example, the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer for 
our guide, we hope to prove useful to our 
fellows, and acceptable to Him who judges 
all men. 

There is one God, but many worshipers. 
The principles of Christianity are as broad 
and as comprehensive as the globe. In- 
deed, they may be likened to an orange in 
their wholeness and oneness. But we 
finite beings divide the orange into little 
sections, and claim perfection for our par- 
ticular piece; we know it is good—we 
know it is orange; but we are not willing 
to concede that our neighbor's piece, 
section, or creed is as good as our own. 
Our particular mode of worehip is simply 
a matter of education. And if one mode 
is better than another—having more vital 
truth in it—tkat is the sort which will in 
time absorb others. If Christianity is 
an improvement on Judaism, it will pre- 
vail. II Protestantism is better than 


Roman Catholicism, it will prevail. If 


Paganism has in it more of truth than other 
systems, that will prevail. 

We see, or think we see, a steady pro- 
grees in knowledge, in science, and in 
human development from the beginning 
of the race. And we now look for a steady 
—and more rapid than ever before—dis- 
semination and acceptance of Christianity. 
So far it answers every desire or need in 
the moral nature of man. It is in perfect 
keeping with all we know of science. It 
reaches, in its comprehensiveness, into the 
realms of faith and epirituality, vastly 
beyond the reach of reason or sense. It 
reconciles us to all the duties and trials of 
life; it resigns us to death. There is 
nothing in life or death, nothing present 
or to come, that it does not recognize and 
prepare us to meet. In a word, it is the 
culmination of all knowledge, all science, 
all philosophy, all that is human and 
divine. Let us accept it. Let us live and 
die by it. 

VEGETARIANS.—The follow- 
ing explains itself. 

S. R. WELLS, Eprror—Dear Sir: A few 
vegetarians have formed a colony at this 
place, and desire to receive additions to 
their number. If you will give the few ac- 
companying lines a place in your PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, you will grently oblige 


us, and we hope benefit others. Very re- 
spectfully yours, E. L. BONNELL. 


[Here are the lines,“ which tell the 
story. We are not advised as to the price 
of lota, how to reach the place, etc., but all 
this will be communicated on application 
to the lady.—En.] 


HEALTH COLONIZATION. 


Would any reader like to know 
Where vegetarians may go, 

That mind and body sound may be? 
Let all such join our colony. 


The water here is soft and pure, 

The soil is good, the fruit crops sure; 
A healthy climate, all will say: 

Pray come and buy without delay. 


Come, if to only make a call; 
Here's land for sale, enough for all; 
In quantities both large and emall, 
And near the Tract” of Dr. Trall. 


To Waller, then, you all must come, 
Who'd make with us, your future home; 
Or if you choose to write a line, 

An answer back you'll get in time. 


Mrs. E. L. BOXNELL, Waller, Ross Co., 
Ohio. 


Literary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. | 


Man: WnEkRE, WHENCE, AND 
WHITHER? Being a Glance at Man in 
his Natural History Relations. By David 
Page, LL.D. First American Edition. 
New York: Moorhead, Simpson & Bond. 
Cloth, $1 50. Address this office. 


The important questions which con- 
stitute the title of this volume receive from 
the author the cool consideration of an 
earnest laborer in purely scientific realms. 
What natural history has to offer in the 
way of presumptive testimony to the origin 
of man, he briefly sets before the reader. 
He would stimulate the movement of in- 
quiry which now has assumed a somewhat 
definite character in the minds of the 
thoughtful. "Man’s Where, Whence, and 
Whither,” he says in the Preface, ‘‘ are 
inseparably. linked together, and there can 
be no intelligent appreciation of the one 
without a competent knowledge of the 
others; no successful dealing with one 
problem unless studied in connection with 
the other problems that arise from a phil- 
osophicg) consideration of the whole ques- 
tion of man's place in nature.“ A sum- 
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mary of the table of contents must suffice 
our readers. First comes the Introduction, 
considering the nature and importance of 
the inquiry. Next, Man: Where? his 
zoological, geographical, ethnological, 
and functional relations. Next, Man: 
Whence? comprising his historical, geo- 
logical, and genetic relations, and lastly, 
Man: Whither? his progressive relations, 
and the practical bearings of the inferences 
drawn from the argument. 


CHRISTIAN SEPARATION FROM 
THe Wortp: its Philosophy, Obli 
tion, and Extent, considered. with special 
reference to Popular Amusements. By 
Rev. S. H. Platt. With introductory let- 
ter by Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 12mo, pp. 53. 
Price, paper, 25 cents; muslin, 35 cents. 
Address the author, 39 Fleet Street, 
Brooklyn, N. I. 

An earnest appeal in behalf of wayward 
young men who see no wrong in games 
of chance and in worldly amusements. 
According to Mr. Platt, the Christian sep- 
aration from the world, which is enjoined 
by the Gospel, excludes, first, all forms of 
business or pleasure that involve a perpe- 
tration of moral wrong, such as smuggling, 
selling liquor as a beverage, gambling, 
lottery-dealing, cock, dog, and prize-fight- 
ing; selling confectionery, soda-water, and 
tobacco on the Sabbath (even from drug 
stores), and all games of chance of what- 
ever description. From the above, it will 
be inferred that the author has drawn the 
lines sharply, and gives no license to the 
wayward. A perusal of the book will 
strengthen the weak and confirm the 
strong. It will also serve as a warning to 
the wicked. Read it. 


Ture GOSPEL IN THE TREES: 
with Pulpit Opinions on Common Things. 
By Alexander Clark, Philadelphia: J. W. 
Daughaday & Co. Cloth. Price, $1 50. 
This professedly religious book—a vol- 

ume of sermons certainly must be religions 
—is something unique in its way. It is 
replete with the sap of a healthy theology, 
and as vigorous as the well-grown cedar of 
Libanus. Here are moral truths extracted 
from trees, as refreshing as the shady 
grove in midsummer, and as agrecable to 
the unperverted appetite as the fruit of the 
apple or the olive. We will confess to a 
little general prejudice to volumes of ger- 
mons, and we fear this feeling is shared 
by many reviewers of books, but Mr. 
Clark's Gospel in the Trees“ disarms 
our prejudice in the outset. We are fond 
of the apple; we revere that noble growth 
of our American soil, and what is said in 
the first discourse on the apple-tree com- 
mands our approval. So, too, the cedar, the 
olive, the myrtle, the willow, and the palm, 
each are the subjects of separate discourses 
which contain much practical religious 
and scientific instruction. 

Besides, in Pulpit Opinions on Common 
Things,“ those familiar enough incidents, 
Rain, Snow, and Hail, receive such inter- 
esting consideration as leads us to respect 
and admire them more than we have been 
accustomed to admire them hitherto. 

The Dress is the subject of another most 
impressive discourse; and in those which 
close the volume, Every-Day Glory.“ 
One and Forever," Two Worlds Made 
One,” there is food for the earnest religious 
heart which will cheer and invigorate it. 
Mr. Clark has seized a most felicitous 
series of subjects for religious analysis, 
and his book deserves a liberal sale. It is 
spirited and vivacions, yet candid, enrnest, 
and admonitory; instructive and even 
entertaining, yet fervent with spiritual 
trath. 
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Fout Pray, A Novel. By | 


Charles Reade and Dion Boucicaalt, 
with illustrations by George Du Maurier. 
Bonen: Ticknor 2 Fie Price, 3 
cents. 


The interest with which this production 
of the combined brains of two well-known 
writers has been received while published 
in a serial form, has induced its appear- 
ance in the present complete volume. It 
is romance with some sprinklings of prob- 
ability. 


Linpa TRESSELL. A Tale. By 
the author of Nina Balatka, the Story 
of a Maiden of Prague.” Price in paper, 
38 cents. 

ALL FoR GREED. A Novel. 


By the Baroness Blaze de Berry. Price, 
88 cents. 


The above works from the press of 
Messrs. Littell & Gay, of Boston, formerly 
ran through the pages of that excellent 
eclectic, Zittell’s Living Age. They are 
esteemed worthy of separate covers. 


Dousty Farse. By Mrs. Ann 


8. Stephens. Author of Fashion and 
Famine,” etc. Philadelphia: T, B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Price, $1 %. 


Mrs. Stephens is an expert novelist. 
She knows much of the inner af outer 
life of humanity. In reading her works 
one would think her experience had been 
involved in the meshes she so ingeniously 
weaves. ‘ Doubly False“ is deeply crim- 
inal, yet not too deeply so for real life. 
The spoiler and the spoiled are the themes 
she has chosen to describe, and her vivid 
pen has done the work with a forceful em- 
phasis. 


THE ADVENTURES oF OLIVER 
Twist; also Pictures from Italy,” and 
„American Notes“ for General Ciren - 
lation. By Charles Dickens. With Ten 
Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Price, 81 50 

This is a cheap volume of the tasteful 
Charles Dickens’ Edition. The publishers 
certainly do the liberal thing for the read. 
ing public in this edition. The fearful 
scenes of Oliver Twist, the sprightly de- 
lineations of Italian life, and the semi- 
splenetic sketches of America, constitute 
a plethoric little volume, yet printed in 
good type and on excellent paper, 


Houipays at ROskLAN DS. 


Sequel to Elsie Dinsmore. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. Price, $1 2. 


The carefully-written story of gE sie 
Dinsmore has its counterpart in “ Holi- 
days at Roselands.“ No book can be more 
acceptable to the healthy juvenile mind. 
The moral principles inculcated are ex- 
cellent and the style exceedingly attrac- 
tive. Elsie’s joys and sorrows, excepting 
a little exaggeration, are described with 
life-like accuracy; besides, the story 
loses nothing by its connection with the 
sunny South and slavery. 


GOING TO JERICHO; or, Sketches 
of Travel in Spain and the East. B 
John Franklin Swift. New York an 
San Francieco: A. Roman & Co. Price, 
$1 75. 

An exceedingly pleasant book this forone 
to read; having enough of detail to stamp It 
with the character of a volame of travels, 
and enough of sprightly incident to render 
it agreeable. 

The portraitures of Spanish and Egyptian 
life are frank and natural; there is evi- 
dently no attempt on the part of the writer 
to tickle the credulity of his readers with 
the creations of his imagination. The 
wonder of the grand old lands in the East 
are recited in an appreciative and impress- 
ive style, yet without any attempt at gran- 
diloguence. Mr. Swift's book is adapted 
to Mme tmk as well as entertain the general 
reader. 
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Toe EcLECrIC MAGAZINE OF 


Fongien LITERATURE. Monthly, $5 a 
year. W. H. Bidwell & Co., Publishers, 
108 Fulton Street, New Yor 


The value of this standard monthly may 
be inferred when we state that it has 
reached its sixty-third volume without a 
break! Besides the best current English 
serial literature, the Zclectic gives frequent 
fine steel-plate engravings, of a high order 
of merit. 


Tar FARM AND GARDEN is 
an unpretending monthly of 32 octavo 
pages, at $1 a year, published by James 
R. Jacobs & Co., in Clinton, S. C. 

We are glad to notice every attempt to 
improve the agriculture of the South. 
Hitherto, journals of this class have not 
been largely patronized, but now, more 
than formerly, they will be needed. The 
agricultural resources of the South have 
ecarcely been tonched. Let knowledge go 
forth; then let the plow and the hoe do 
their work. 


Tur Lapres’ REPOSITORY: a 


Universalist Monthly Magazine for tye 

Home Circle. Large octavo. Terms, 
2 50 a year. Universalist Publishing 
ouse, 37 Cornhill, Boston. 


This magazine now enters upon its 
forticth volume. It occupies the same 
relation to the religious society it repre- 
sents that the Ladies’ Repository of Cin- 
cinnati occupies in relation to the Method- 
ist Church in America, It has been edit- 
ed—we think is still edited—by Mrs. Han- 
aford, a lady of high natural ability and 
liberal education. Among its contributors 
are eome of the best writers of the Uni- 
versalist denomination. 


AlDbRaANR. A Novel. By Lau- 


ra Preston, author of In Bonds,“ etc. 
New Tork and San Francisco: A. Ro- 
man & Co. Price, 81 75. 


This is a strong story of Southern life as 
it was before the extinction of slavery. 
What a fruitful topic for the novelist is of- 
fered in the lato dispensation of American 
slavery! The acme of sensationalism in 
literature can he approximated without ex- 
hausting it. 


“THE SPANISH Gipsy. A Poem. 


By Gorge Eliot, author of Adam 
Bede. ston: Ticknor and Fields. 
Price, $1 50. 


This is a very successful attempt to pro- 
duce in English the cadence of Spanish 
verse. The plot is most romantic, becom- 
ing the scene of its supposed action; and 
the time—most fertile of pathetic tale— 
when the Moors were being exterminated 
from the peninsula. A Spanish grandee 
loves a beautiful maiden; their marriage- 
day is fixed; but just before it dawns, a 
gipsy chief escaped from the captivity 
which the Spanish law imposed upon his 
race, appears before the lady and claims 
her as his child, many years before lost 
from his band. She yields to his author- 
ity and leaves the palace of the Spaniard 
to share her wandering father’s lot. 

On his return from an expedition against 
the Moors, expecting to take his bride, the 
nobleman is deeply grieved by her flight. 
A few loving words, written in the hurry of 
Fedalma's departure, explain all. He fol- 
lows the gipsy band, discovers Fedalma, 
and having no other alternative in his 
great passion, he joins the company, relin- 
quishing his titles and name. Soon after- 
ward, discovering that the Zincalo chief 
had pledged his men to aid the Moors, and 
had in a sudden attack slain several Span- 
ish noblemen, the new proselyte in anger 
stabs the chief to the heart and abjures his 
new relation. He is permitted to leave 
the camp, and afterward expiates his brief 


apostasy by a pilgrimage to Rome. On his 
way thither he visits the African coast, 
where Fedalma, as successor of her father, 
has retired with her band. Their meeting 
and farewell is depicted in affecting terms, 
and closes the poem. This work merits 
the approval of the most critical for its 
true poetic sentiment and excellence of 
metrical construction. 


THE Boox or EVERGREENS. 


A Practical Treatise on the Conifers, or 
Cone-bearing Plants. By Josiah Hoopes 
Member of the Academy of Natura 
Sciences of Philadelphia. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. Cloth. Price, $3. 


So important a plan has the evergreen 
family held in the estimation of horticnl- 
turists for its ornamental uses, that we 
wonder that no special treatise had not 
long ago been written on it. However, 
the niche is filled at last by Mr. Hoopes’ 
work. Though more particularly adapted 
to the instruction of American gardeners, 
it is fruitful in suggestion to those of other 
nations where ornamental horticulture is 
practiced. 

The volume is equally adapted to the ex- 
perionced man and the novice, such terms 
being uged as render the different species 
of Coniferæ easily understood by all. A 
work of 435 pages, it covers about all the 
known species of evergreens, giving prac- 
tical directions on the propagation ‘and 
growth of each. To the @otanist it offers 
an extensive field for investigation in one 
of the most interesting of the vegetable 
families. The illustrations are numerous 
and beautiful. 


Book or SUMMER RESORTS, 
explaining Where to Find Them, How 
ind Them, and their especial advan- 

s, with details of Time-Tables and 

Prices. A complete Guide for the Sam- 

mer Tourist, with maps and illustrations. 

Compiled by Charles H. Sweetser, Author 

of the Guide to the Northwest, and 

Editor of the New York Evening Mail. 

New York: Zvening Mail office. 

Now that we are in the high tide of sum- 
mer, when our cities smoke, fame, and 
awelter under the fiery sun, the very men- 
tion of a book like the above is refreshing. 
A summer resort at this eeason means re- 
tirement from the dust and sweat of busi- 
nees, rambles by the cool water side, or in 
the grateful forest shade, delightful baths 
in the crested sea-waves, noontide dreams 
on the vine-embowered veranda. Mr. 
Sweetser's book supplies a want experi- 
enced by all tourists who would visit those 
places which offer the strongest rural at- 
tractions. He has appreciated the prac- 
tical issnes’’ of summer trips and stays,“ 
and furnished those important items which 
touch the pocket as well as tho eyes and 
palate. All the important places within 
ready reach of New York are described 
with reference to hotel accommodations, 
scenery, and general advantages. The 
advice with respect to round trips is valu- 
able, as well as the interesting items of 
geographical and historical information 
given in connection with many places that 
are as famed for their past as for their 
present. The volume ia conveniently bound 
for the pocket, and should meet with the 
approbation of the traveling public. 


— 


BARNAB W RupcE and Harp 


Times. By Charles Dickens. With Ten 
Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. Price, $1 50. 


„Here's variety enough for any man.” 
Two of Dickens’ stories in one volume !— 
The Charles Dickens’ Edition, too! Inthe 


first, low, rough life is depicted in all its 
vividness; in the second, want, sorrow, 
and suffering form the plot. 
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Tare ELEMENTS or Acricut-| Five HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


TURE: A Book for Youn 


Farmers. By 
George E. Waring, Jr. 


econd and re- 


vised edition. 12mo, pp. 24. Price, 
st-paid, by return mail, $1 25. May 
had at this office. 


We have here one of the best works yet 
published on agriculture in America. It 
is simple, yet scientific; it is practical, 
though profound. All the different soils 
and fertilizers are described, and their 
constituents plainly stated. The varieties 
of farm crops, together with their cultiva- 
tion, are described at some length. All the 
processes and advantages of thorough 
under-draining are given. Various agri- 
cultural implements are also described, 
and almost everything the young farmer 
needs to know in regard to the treatment 
of soils, the uses of fertilizers, the nature 
of seeds and plants, are given in the plain- 
est langnage. We think a universal dis- 
tribution of this work throughout our 
country would be a great public benefit. 
Our only object in recommending it so 
highly and urging it upon our people, is 
for the good it is well calculated to do in 
the line of agriculture. 


WHAT SHALI. WE EAT? A 


Manual for Housekeepers, comprising a 
Bill of Fare for Breakfast, Dinner, and 
Tea” for every day in the year, with an 
Appendix containing Recipes for Pickles 
and Sauces., 12mo, pp. 134, fancy mus- 
lin. Price, $1. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Son. 


We are not favored with the name of the 
author, but the names of the publishers 
are a guarantce that this new cookery book 
is not all trash. Not being experimental 
cooks, and wife not having tested the 
merits of the work, we can say little more 
than to express our belief that young 
housekeepers all, and some elderly ones, 
may find it to their interest to read this 
book. It is not like the onc we ourselves 
publish, devoted to the herbivorons, gram- 
inivorous, and vegetarian interests; bat 
this recommends a mixed dict of fish, flesb, 
and fowl; or we should say, gives explicit 
directidns for their preparation for the 
table, rather than recommends any particu- 
lar diet. 

Wecopy a single paragraph. In roference 
to a good breakfast the author says: In 
a chilly climate like America, wine is a 
mistake, even with French cookery; if 
strong, it diminishes business quickness; 
if weak, it imparts no warmth,’ etc. 
Farther on: Fruit is a good digester, so 
is cranberry jam.” But if we were to com- 
mence making quotations, we should not 
know where to stop. The book is hand- 
somely gotten up, as are all those with the 
Messrs. Putnam's imprint. 

Excetsion Montuty Maca- 


ZINE, devoted to the Elevation of the 
Race. Large 8vo, pp: 40. Terms, $2 50 
a year. New York: Olmsted & Welwood. 


A handsome initial number, on good 
type, clean white paper, and very well 
printed. What amount of talent and enter- 
prise may be put into the work we have 
no means of judging; but if kept up to the 
standard of this first number, it will be 
both cheap and good. 


Tux Wokks or. A Monthly 


Journal devoted to Progress of the Use- 
ful Arts. Edited by Prof. W. Baumer, 
J. Schnorr, and others. E. Steiger, New 
York, Publisher. $5 40 a year; 50 cents 
specimen numbers. 


No. 4 of this richly illustrated monthly 
is before us, and well maintains the high 
excellence exhibited by the first issue. 
The designs for carving are both practical 
and beantiful, and the accompanying letter- 
press is instructive. 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, embracing all 
those which are most important * 
and including many Movements never 
before published, and several which bave 
only recently come into use. By Henry 
T. Brown, Editor of the American 


Artisan.“ New York: Published by 
5118. Coombs & Co. Cloth. Price, 


A most suggestive and useful little book. 
The desire its perusal begets in us is to 
try our hand—mind—at invention; and 
we verily believe this interesting work 
will stimulate many readers, young and 
old, to the study of mechanica! principles, 
and serve to set the world ahead in this 
direction. Give acopy to your boys; set 
them to whittling, boring, drilling, ham- 
mering, and inventing. It will prove 
most interesting and useful. We commend 
the enterprising publishers for the very 
handsome manner in which they have 
brought out the book. 
ILLUMINATED TEMPERANCE 


Carns. A new series of Ten Lithograph 
Temperance Cards, with Short Verses, 
beautifully illustrated, and printed in 
old, admirably adapted to Children 
unday Schoole, Bands of Hope, an 
other Javenile Temperance Organiza- 
tions. They are the most attractive little 
Cards of the kind ever published, and 
ehould be placed in the bands of every 
child in the land. Price, 40 cents per 
pack of ten cards, in neat envelope; $4 
r dozen packs. Address, J. N. Stearns, 
72 William St., New York, or this office. 


These beautiful little tokens“ will en- 
courage the recipients to keep their 
pledges and live temperate lives. Circulate 
them. 


Tue Use or Tosacco, and 


the Evils, Physical, Mental, Moral, and 
Social, resulting therefrom. By John 
H. Griscom, M.D. 18mo, pp. 37. Mus- 
lin, 50 cents; paper, 2° cente. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 


Another blast againet the weed. Dr. 
Griscom is an old practitioner of many 
years’ standing in New York — twenty 
years in the New York Hospital—and his 
large practice among the victims of the 
habit enables him to speak undcrstand- 
ingly on this enbject. Our own views are 
already well known, having published, a 
few years ago, prize essays, for which hun- 
dreds of dollars were paid to the writers, 
and of which many thousands of copies 
were circulated. Still, the habit seems to 
be increasing; and thongh not disconrag- 
ed, knowing ourselves to be in the right, 
we rejoice at every new effort in the direc- 
tion of enlightening the public mind on 
the subject. The little book may be wisc- 
ly placed in the hands of those not yet con- 
taminated, who will inevitably be more or 
less tempted. When, for instance, many 
of the clergy and prominent statesmen, 
and nearly all politicians, and certain dis- 
tinguished generals indulge in the wecd, 
it is not surprising that green boya, who 
are ambitious to become men, should fall 
into the same nasty ways. Buy the little 
book, and dietribute it where it may do 
good, and save the otherwise poor weak 
et perverts.” 

„THE Goop Man's Lreaacy,” 
a sermon by Dr. Samnel Osgood, occa- 
sioned by the death of Dr. Richard Rothe, 
of Heidelberg, has been published by S. R. 
Wells, of this city. Of Dr. Rothe some 
account was given not long since in this 
journal. He was one of the most able 
thinkers of modern Germany, and such 
was the geniality of his epirit and the 
beauty of his life, that he was, like Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, beloved and revereneed 
by men of all varieties of religious belief. 


His great work, Theological Ethice,"’ fs 
made by Dr. Osgood the subject of a brief 
but satisfactory analysis.—Zvening Post. 
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THe Law or HUMAN IN- 
CREASE; or, Population based on Physi- 
reid and Psychology. By Nathan Allen, 
A.M.. M.D., Lowell, Mass. New York: 
supplied by S. R. Wells, 369 Broadway. 
This pamphlet is ably written, and must 

attract a good deal of attention among 

thinkers. The author attempts to show 
why the native population of some por- 
tions of the United States is falling off, and 
why the descendants of large families have 
comparatively few children. The law of 
temperament is also explained as affecting 
thie question. Evidently a change must 
take place in the physical training and 
condition of the American people, if they 

would not be supplanted by the fresh im- 

portations from abroad. The treatise may 

be ordered from this office. Price, 50 cts. 


Tue Resources or Mis- 
SOURI. By Sylvester Waterhouse, of St. 
Louis, Mo. Octavo pamphlet. Pp. 64. 
Price, 50 cents. Address the author. 

A brief statement of the agricultural, 
mineral, and other resources of one of the 
most promising States in the Union. 

Messrs. Santee & Wheat, of Rolla, Mo., 
have also published a small pamphlet with 
map, all about Missouri, sent gratis, on 
receipt of stamps. — 


New Music.—Messrs. Root 
& Cady, of Chicago, send us the following: 
“ L'Opera dans le Salon,“ a brilliant series 
of fantasias for the piano, by Robert Gold- 
beck, of which Un Ballo in Maschera” 
and *Ernani’ are delightful exponents. 
Price, 60 cents cach. “ The Spring at the 
Foot of the Hill,” song and chorus, by J. 
P. Webster. 50 cents. 


To Mr. FREDERICK BLUME, 
of New York, we make acknowledgment 
for, The Excelsior Music Book,” for all 
single instrumente, No. 22. Price, 15 cents. 
Viviani's Silver Trumpets," a march. 
Price, 40 cents. Champagne Charlie,“ a 
galop, from the Musical Casket. 20 cents. 
“ Say to Him,“ from Offenbach's La Grande 
Duchease. 40 cents. Viennese Sugar- 
Plums,“ by Johann Strauss. 40 cents. 


GOOD News. “A CHEER- 
FUL CHRISTIANITY’ and a ‘“ ROBUST 
Farru." — The prospectus for a new 
monthly magazine is isened by Messrs. 
WYNKOOP & Son, 108 Fulton Street, New 
York, announcing a new magazine with 
these features, a ‘Cheerful Christianity“ 
and a Robust Faith.” We like this. 
It evinces life, vigor, and epiritual virility. 
The world will have no more long-faced, 
down-cast, desponding, dyspeptic, cold, 
repulsive, dead religion. It wants, de- 
mands, and must have the kind which 
animates, encourages, lifts up, and begets 
hope, conrage, and a spirit to do the will 
of God. The Church is to be made radiant 
with joyous godliness, and not sepulchral 
with fear, sadness, and sorrow. Tho new 
magazine will represent the Reformed 
(the word Dutch” is omitted) Church, 


and will be published at $? 50 a year. 
alee numbers supplied at 20 cents. 

c predict—as we heart ly wish—the best 
success for ‘‘GoupD News.” 


THE AMERICAN STOCK JOUR- 
NAL, one of the most enterprising of our 
rural monthlies, has been removed from 
Gum Trev to Parkersburg, Chester County, 
Pa. 


only $1 a year. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW 
LANGUAGE, for Schools and Colleges. By 


B. Felsenthal, Ph. D. Cloth, $1 18. 


have been recently received from Messrs. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadel- 
phia: 


Charles Dickens. Paper. 
Charles Dickens. Paper. Price, 50 cts. 
Charles Dickens. 
Price, 25 cts. 


Scott. 
20 cts. 


Scott. Price, 20 cts. 
Scott. Price, 20 cts. 
Scott. 


Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States. Illustrated with portraits of the 
principal pereonages interceted in its man- 
agement. 


Urrer Mississirri River. By J. Distar- 
nell.—A vary handy pocket compilation, 
with maps, railways, tables of distances, 
hotels, etc.; is handsomely got up, in fiex- 
ible covers, and sells at 75 centa. It is the 
promise or outline of something great, 
which mast speedily follow, to supply the 
wants of tourista in that enchanting coun- 


try 
Frren's GLEN, at Watkins, N. Y. Mr. 
G. F. Gates publishes a series of the most 
remarkable views of this wonderfully 
cades, galleries, and grottoes ; 


theaters, and subterranean passages; the 
grandness and magnificence of which are 


at $5 for the set. 


are publishing in several styles of binding 


arc said—as in all partisan biographies— 


Persons interested in the improve- 
ment of our domestic animals should read 
this excellent journal. Messrs. BOYER & 
Co. are the publishers, and the terms are 


* 


Tue following publications 


WRECK OF THE GOLDEN Mary. By 
Price, 25 cts. 
Tue Pic-xio Parers. Complete. By 
ENGLISH PRISONERS. 
Price, 25 cts. 

A Horse ro Ler. By Charles Dickens. 


PERIS or By 


PEVERIL OF TNE Peak. By Sir Walter 
Complete in one volume. Price, 


QUENTIN Durward. By Sir Walter 


Fortunes or Niori. By Sir Walter 


St. Ronan's WELL. By Sir Walter 
Price, 20 cts. 
THE GREAT IMPEACHMENT and Trial of 


Price, 50 cents. 
Tourists’ GUIDE TO THE 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF 


romantic place, consisting of rocky ar- 
amphi- 


said to be beyond description. There are 
twenty-four mounted views, and they sell 


GRANT AND COLFAX. Messrs. 
T. B. Peterson & Brother, Philadelphia, 


the lives of these candidates for Presiden- 
tial honors. Of course, many sweet words 


and must prove encouraging to young 
Americans who aspire to positions of use- 
fulness and honor. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1. For eale here and everywhere. 


Pant XIII. (May) of “ Rour- 
LEDGE’s ILLUSTRATED History or MAN, 
in all Countries of the World,” is at hand. 
The Camma, the Mpongivé, the Fans, with 
very intcresting narratives of elephant and 
gorilla hunting, the Krumen, and the Fanti, 
are among the African tribes described and 
illustrated. This claborate work is in- 
dispensable to the ethnologist. 


New Music. — We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the following pieces of 
new music from Mr. FREDERICK BLUME, 
No. 1125 Broadway, New Tork: Cham- 
pagne Charlie,.“ Galop; ‘‘ La Grande 
Duchesse,” Waltz; Sword of my Fa- 
ther,” song from the Grande Duchesse. 
30 cents each. Send stamp to Mr. Blume 
for catalogue of popular music, with prices. 


Famity Prayers ron Four WEEKS. 
Edited by John Hall, D.D. Cloth, $1 15. 

Tue Mrecuanics' Tool- Book; with Prac- 
tical Directions for the Use of Machiniete, 
Iron-Workers, etc. By W. B. Harrison. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2 75. 

SunDAY-ScHooL HANDBOOK: a Com- 
pendium for Pastors, Superintendente, 
Teachers, etc. By E. House. Cloth, $1 50. 


650 our Forrespondents. 


a child be eo brought up and trained by 
virtuous parents as to make ita change of 
heart or conversion unnecessary? or, in 
cee words, is that the religion of na- 
ture 
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A CHANGE oF HEart.—Can 


Ans. Man is endowed by the Creator 


with faculties which render him a reli- 
gious being; he may, therefore, be said to 
inherit a disposition to worship. Aside 
from our phrenological deductions, we 
find all mankind, no matter how barba- 
rous or how low in the scale of develop- 
ment, with some form of religion. Indeed, 
there are no tribes on the face of the earth 
without it. Even the South Sca Island 
cannibals, the Hottentots, and the Esqui- 
maux are religious. Is not this evidence 
enough? Looked at from a phrenological 
point of view, we find all men—eave idiots 
—with the organe of Veneration, Hope, 
Spirituality, and Conscientionusness—or- 
gans not to be found in any other created 
being. Nor are there any other beings on 
earth who recognize a God. Man alone 
is blessed with faculties which take cog- 
nizance of a supreme creative power. So 
far, then, it must be conceded that man és 
religious by nature. But natural religion, 
which may be the miserable superstition of 
the heathen, or thg cold, lifeless philosophy 
of the skeptic, ie very different from the re- 
vealed religion of the Scriptures and the liv- 
ing, spiritual religion of Christ. And now 
to the question. No; a child may be ever 
80 perfect in organization, have all the 
organs of body and faculties of mind, and 
yet need the regenerating influences of the 


Holy Ghost—a change of heart—in order 
to become a child of grace, joint heir 
with Christ.“ who lived and died as an 
example for us. Man has a threefold na- 
ture, namely, the animal, the Intellectual, 
and the spiritual. Without conversion 
or a change of heart™ he remains on a 
plane delow the highest. By a change 
of heart“ he becomes, as it were, spirit- 
ually illuminated, and awakened to a 
higher sense than intellect or reason can 
ever reach. He becomes en rapport with 
angels and with God. Yet this conversion 
or spiritual illumination is not abnormal 
or miraculous; it is simply the earnest 
aspiration of the soul for its Father and its 
God, and the reception of the truth by the 
spiritual faculty; it is the coming home 
of the soul to its spiritual fountain, the 
triumph of the religious feelings over the 
sensual and animal. It is natural, and yet 
supernatural. It is the thing man was 
made to do, yet which he is too strongly 
inclined not to do, without the illuminat- 
ing grace of God and his truth. Yet this 
grace and truth are his by birthright as a 
son of God; and when, like the prodigal, 
he resolves to *‘ arise and go to his Father,” 
lo! He meets him half way and gives him 
the “renewing of his mind” by the Di- 
vine Spirit, and then he is born again,” 
“ created anew in Christ Jesus.“ 


SPIRITUALISM. — Is modern 
Spiritualism in harmony with the Bible? 
Ans. There are several kinds of Spirita- 
alists. Some claim to be religious, and to 
accept Christ in an orthodox way; others 
—and wo think the majority—regard the 
Bible as of less authority than their own 
teachings and philosophy; and the relig- 
ious world regards them as heterodox, if 
not infidel. Suppose you examine both 
the Bible and Spiritualism, and s0 find out 
for yourself whether or not they harmo- 
nize. 


Provinces. 
Accompanied by Ma 
country, and the principal Rivers. Limp 
cloth. 4 


life in this world and 


[ Auaust, 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE-BooKs.— 


In Europe, travelers are furnished with 
guide-books for city and country, with 
every species of detailed information need- 
ed by a stranger. What can be more com- 
plete than the plump and portable volumes. 
Guide-Books of Scotland, of Ireland. of 
England, etc., and so of the German States ? 
In America we have nothing so perfect. 
Here are the titles, with prices, of the best 
we have. And they all need revising every 
year, to keep pace with the changes and 
improvements constantly taking place. 


HAN D-BoOR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL ; 


being a Guide, by Railway. Steamboat, 
and 8 0 to the Cities, 

Flelds, a 

Lakes, Hunting and Fishing Grounda, 
Watering Places, Summer Resorts, and all 
Scenes and oe of Importance and 


owns, Battle- 


terfalis, Mountains, Rivere, 


Interest in the United States and British 
Edited by Edward H. Hall. 
of all parts of the 


HAND-BOOK or NoRTHERN TRAVEL: con- 


taining an account of the principal W — 
ing Places and Summer Reeorts, including 
Lake Superior, cte. Illustrated with Mape. 


gara, Trenton Falls, White Mountains, 


0. Limp cloth. $3. 

SOUTHERN HAND-BoOOK or TRAVEL ; con- 
taining a complete account of all the Cities 
and Towns in the Southern States. Mues- 
trated with Mape. 1 vol., 1%mo. Limp 
cloth. $2. 

Bacon's Descrirrive HAND BOOK or 
Amenica, containing valuable Historical, 
Ge phical, and Statistical information. 
With colored Mape. London Edition. 
12mo. $3 25. 


Beside thesc, which we can send by post, 
there are Railway Guides, which may be 
obtained at all the stations. What we 
really need is a series of handy guide- book 
for the East, the West, the North, and the 
South. Who will get them up? 


1 vol., 1 


ADVICE AND Lone LITE 
WanrTEep.—For the stamps inclosed will 
you please send two of your illustrated 
catalogues; also, some good advice that 
would insure a Jong, happy, and healthful 
an eternal life in the 
world to come? I am only fifteen, and 
from the surrounding circumstances am 
apt to think impure thoughts. I some- 
times feel so wicked that I feel almost like 

ir: then, at other times, 
. May God help you to 
give me good advice from your abundant 
knowledge and experience. 

Have the parents of this youth per- 
formed their whole duty to him in the way 
of fitting him to resist the temptations that 
beset all boys and girls? If so, would he 
come to us with appeals for help? Alas! 
we fear too many parents permit their chil- 
dren to grow up in such total ignorance 
that they fall an easy prey to passion, 
appetite, avarice, the quacks, and other 
“ besetting sing.“ Let them consider their 
duty and do it. We wrote the young man 


after inferring what were his needs. 


May Women TALK IN 
Puntic?—-Do you think it proper for a 
young woman to speak paniir y in evening 
meetinge? I am tremblingly trusting in 
my heavenly Father; I attend the Congre- 
gationalist burch, and I have a few times 

* stood up for Jesus;” and eince some of 
the world's prope have told me that th 
do not think it is r, and I do 

that some profe tians have that 
opinion, I should be very happy to hear 
your opinion. I know of no greater 
cross n to in public, but I do 
think it strengthens me. It makes me feel, 
in my heart, nearer to God. 

Ans. This is simply a matter of charch 
etiquette. In Methodist, Baptist, and 
Quaker mectings, women speak when the 
epirit moves them todoso. But it is not 
customary in Catholic, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, and some other bodies. Each 
must judge as to what is best or right in 
the matter, and act in accordance with the 
will of Him to whom all must give account. 


We think in this case you are right. 


2. 
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Publishers Department. 


730—Our Post-Orrice Box 
—730.—In future it will be safer for us, 
and more convenient for the postmaster 
here, if correspondents will add our Post- 
Office Bog to our address, thus: 
S. R. WELLS, 
P. O. Box 730, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


By observing this request it will expe- 
dite the delivery of letters and prevent 
accidents. If ‘ private,” say so. 

We have ocenpled the same box many 
years, and hope to occupy it many more. 

It is curions to notico the numerous 
errors committed by our fifty thousand 
correspondents, who write from all over 
the world. For example, letters continue 
to reach us addressed to Fowler & Wells, 
Phrenologists, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau 
Strect, New York, where we held forth 
twenty years ago; Fowler & Wells, Phre- 
nologists, at 308 Broadway, New York, 
which we vacated sevcral years ago. 
Others address us, Wells & Fowler, Phre- 
nologists, New York; S. R. Fowler & 
Wells, PHRENOLOGY JOURNAL; L. 8. 
Wells & Fowler, PnnxxOLOOICAL JOUR- 
NAL Office, New York; Wells & Co., New 
York, Phrenology Publishers, Broadway, 
U. 8. A.; Office Phrenological Cabinet, 
New York; PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Of- 
fice, New York; Publishers of New 
Physilognomy,'’ New York; and so to an 
indefinite extent in variation. But if the 
words Phrenology or Physiognomy ap- 
pear on the envelope, there is little doubt 
as to where the lettcr is to be sent. We 
are addressed in this way to Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, London, Liverpool, etc., 
and after wecks' and months’ delay the let- 
ters are finally sent to 389 Broadway, New 
York. One letter, posted for us at Mexico, 
Oswego County, N. Y., was first sent to 
Mexico, thence to China, Indfa, England, 
and, after nearly two ycars’ pilgrimage 
around the world, was safely delivered to 
us in New York, with its inclosure, sub- 
scription money for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. This error was caused by the 
post-office clerk putting the letter into the 
wrong bag. 

Box 780, New York, will, we trust, catch 
all letters intended for this office. 


‘Witt ir PAY?“ — There 
are severnl persons engaged in selling 


„New Physiognomy’'—$5—who do noth- 
ing else. Others sell the Hand Book— 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
have, and How to do Business’—$2 25— 
exclusively. Still others confine their ef- 
forts to our People's Pictorial Edition of 
**Esop’s Fables“ —$1—and its companion 
volume, Pope's “ Essay on Man”—$1. Oth- 
ers take a general assortment, comprising 
all the books in our list. and sell without 
restrictlon as to territory. Each of these 
do well. One can do better with one thing; 
another, with something different, accord - 
ing to taste or inclination. 

New Physiognomy” is regarded by 
many as a luxury, and is prized according - 


ly, while the Hand Book is looked upon as 
a necessity. And they go well together. 
But all our publications bave utility“ for 
their motto, hence their popularity among 
the self-relying and self-helpful people. 
Encouragement ls a prominent character- 
iatic in our books, and the reader is “fired 
up“ with energy to do something in the 
world worthy of himself. 

Yes, it will pay“ to sell good books—it 
will pay the seller, and the buyer. Hence 
we advise men and women, not now prof- 
itably occupied, to try this new work. 
Teachers and students, during vacations, 
may make a good thing of it. The harvest 
will soon be over, and something to do” 
will be sought by many. This is an open, 
an available field to the active, enterpris- 
ing, reformatory men and women. It 
will pay.” 


“On Trian” Snort TERM 
CicBs.—We are now giving len copies of 
the JOURNAL siz month for $10. The ob- 
ject is to permit the friends of the cause to 
place the JournaL in the hands of many 
who have not hitherto been readers. Vol- 
ume 48 commenced with the July number, 
and terminates with the December number, 
running halfa year, in clubs of ten, at only 
a dollar each! Quite a number of short 
term, trial“ clubs are coming in. It is 
believed that these trial subscribers, when 
once interested in the study, will continue 
it. Friends may greatly advance the good 
work by getting their neighbors, shop- 
mates, or fellow-students to join them even 
in a half year's club. 


Back NumsBerrs.—To those 
who wish, we can furnish a few complete 
sets of this JOURNAL, in numbers, from 
January to July—Volume 47—at the regu- 
lar subscription price, viz., 81 50. New 
subscribers who care to have the JOURNAL 
nicely bound in yearly volumes will be glad 
to avail themselves of this opportunity. 


“ NewsmMeN Have Ir” — 
Not.— Several correspondents write us 
complaining that they can not procure the 
JOURNAL from newsmen; that the answer 
is of late, All sold!’ Now this is not 
our fault—nor is the newsman to blame.“ 
He orders as many as he expects to sell. 
When the demand increases —sensibly—he 
orders more. If it falls off, he cuts down 
his orders. He can not afford to carry a 
quantity of dead stock.” We may sug- 
geet a remcdy, namely, that the would-be 
constant reader“ subscribe. He may do it 
direct to this office, or he may request the 
newsmen to serve him regularly. In either 
case there would be no disappointment. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
DATES.—It was our wish to present all the 
candidates, with the platforms of each, in 
this month's number. But we were ob- 
liged to go to press before the Democratic 
Convention had been held. We shall try 
to serve them all up in the September 
number, with portraits and succinct 
eketches, phrenological and biographical. 

We aro not partisan, further than great 
principles require; nor do we open this 
journal to mere party politics. We be- 
Heve in freedom and self-government; in 
liberty for all; education for all; equal 
rights for all. But our readers know this 
already. Let us wait and take a look at 
the candidates—those who would be our 
servants, or our rulera, and choose whom 
we'll have. 


ANOTHER PoRTRAIT OF 
GrRant.—The new lithograph of General 
Grant, published by Messrs. Fabronius, 
Gurney & Son, is an admirable monochro- 
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matic portrait. The pose is easy, and the 
expreasion much softer than most of the 
many lithographs now on sale of the popu- 
Jar candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Fa- 
bronius’ rendering on the stone is faithful 
to the fine imperial photograph from which 
he copied. The portrait is for sale at this 
office. Price, $2. 
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General Items. 


Goon Pumrs.—We do not 
now refer to those human pumps“ who 
exhaust your patience by their pertina- 
cious and inexhaustible mental suction— 
who ask more questione in a moment 
than you can answer in an hour—who are 
human * vampires,” and as difficult to 
shake off as a *' horre lecch;"’ but we refer 
to the excellent water pamp—one of which 
we have in use—and will easily throw 
water fonr storics high by a little hand- 
work, which gives one the beat bodily ex- 
ercise, and is double acting; said to be 
anti-freezing, and is manufactured by 
Mesers. J. D. West & Co., of this city. 
It is claimed to be one of the best in use. 
The makers have received medals and tes- 
timonials from various sources. 


Tar Muissourr MAMMOTH 
BLACKBERRY.— Messrs. Thompson & My- 
ers, of Brookfield, Linn Connty, Mo., an- 
nounce the largest variety yet produced. 
They sell plants at $40 a hundred, They 
send descriptive circulars on receipt of 
stamp. 


A COLLEGE For Bota SEXES. 
—-In our advertising department will be 
found a brief circular of Urbana (Ohio) 
University—an institation in which a lib- 
eral education may be obtained by Amer- 
ican youth of both sexes. A regular col- 
lege course can there be pursued by young 
ladies au well as by young gentlemen, with 
equal advantages as to graduating. The 
standard of scholarship aimed at is high 
and meritorious. —— 


GivE Goon Books ro Bap 
Men.—A worthy New Yorker, on looking 
into one of our State prisons, found the 
inmates in a worse condition than is gen- 
erally supposed. Besides being over- 
worked—earning for the State several 
thousands of dollars more than their en- 
tire expenses—they are kept on poor food, 
are poorly clad, and not properly bathed, 
aired, or inetructed. Indeed, this visitor 
was most profoundly impressed that the 
poor criminals were being fitted for a life 
lower than ever by the treatment received 
while in prison. He fonnd the prisoners 
almost destitute of good books, with mind 
and morals sluggish and low. Little or 
no attention is given to their education, 
and in years of confinement they lose 
what little they had previously acquired. 
We will not now specify the parti€nlar 
prison referred to, but shall venture to call 
the attention of the proper authorities to 
this inexcusable, nay, this wicked neglect. 

To correct the evil, in at least one re- 
spect, this generous citizen gave an order 
at once for the worth of one hundred and 
fifty dollars in good books, to be carefully 
selected for the use of the prison-bound 
unfortunates—-a donation, we might say, 
to the State, which we filled. 

One object of imprisonment is correc- 
tion, and ‘correction’? implies improve- 
ment. It ie possible to work, whip, and 
punish one’s life ont of him when we have 
him within high walls and iron grates. 
But is it humane? Is it wise? Is it Chris- 
tian? Would it not be every way better 


mp 


to put the prisoner in the way of penitence 
and pardon? If he be so changed, eo edu- 
cated, and so Improved as to become self- 
regulating and self-supporting, we have 
mado a citizen instead of developing a 
demon. In short, is it not the duty of the 
more fortunate to render such aid as they 
may to improve the criminal? Let us see 
to it that our prisons, asylums, hospitals, 
and reformatories are made what they pro- 
fess to bo—schools and training academies 
instcad of places of methodical torture. 


— p 


Cory Your Letrers.—In 
all commercial houses large and expensive 
copying presses are. used. Indeed, they 
are considered indispensable. But many 
persons not so situated that they can have 
the use of such a press,“ may, nevertbe- 
less, wish to retain copies of their NS., 
and yet not be able to afford time to write 
out a duplicate copy. For the use of this 
claes, and for those who are on the wing, 
traveling much of the time, & most con- 
venient invention has been made for the 
purpose. It is called How's Patent Port- 
able India Rubber Copying Press, and it is 
advertised on one of the margins of the 
JOURNAL cover. We bave seen the work 
it performs, and believe it will prove a 
real convenience to those using it. 


SoMETHING Sweet. — This 
term—sweet—is often applied to flowers, 
fruits, babies, kisses, sweethearts, and so 
forth. We use the term according to its 
proper meaning when we apply it to the 
article scnt us by our friend and patron, 
Mr. H. E. Suxon, of Bloom, Ohio. It came 
in a nice little box, all the way by express, 
and it was real, sweet MAPLE sUGAR. Wife 
and the girls speak well of that young 
man, and one of them wonders if he is 
married ! 


STRAWBERRIES ‘AND CREAM. 
We had our annual present in the joyous 
month of June, namely, a basket of the 
most beautiful, and, at the same time, the 
most delicious, strawberries we have ever 
seen, from the grounds of our excellent 
friend, Mr. George H. Hite, of Morrieania, 
Westchester Co., New York. 

Mr. Hite grows several varieties of the 
choicest sorts, seedlings of his own origin- 
ating. The variety before us has been 
tested for four years. It is a pistillate. and 
the fla vor much like that of the celebrated 
Hovey. It is large and very prolific. It le 
also a very hardy plant. Mr. H. has sold 
a few thousand plants during the past 
year. i 

We are promised from this artist-fruit- 
culturist an essay on the strawberry, either 
for publication in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, or in pamphlet form. That Mr. 
H. understands the production of fruits and 
plants in their highest degree of perfec- 
tion, we think can be made evident to all 
who examine his theory and obscrve his 
practice. But more on this subject at 
another time. Our month waters as we re- 
call the luxury of the delicious and health- 
ful fruit. 


C. O. D. ColLxCTr on De- 
LIVERY.—The plan usually adopted by our 
book agents, who buy to sell again, is to 
remit a P. O. order or a bank check, aay 
26 per cent. of the amount in advance, and 
then, on receipt of the books, pay the 
balance to the express company, taking 
their receipt for the same. By this mode 
both the agent and the principal are sure 
of immediate attention and no risks. We 
now send ont packages every day by all the 
express companies connecting with New 
York. 
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Mr. F. T. Pekris, merchant, 
of the house of George Cronyn & Co., of 
Salt Lake City, places us under obligations 
for a very beautiful specimen of petrified 
wood—pine—out of a tree more than one 
hundred feet long, obtained in the cele- 
brated Weber Valley, in Utah Territory. 
The petrifaction is one of the most perfect 
specimens we have ever scen, and will 
form a part of our large collection of 
curiosities, 


Toe New York MEDICAL 
CoLLEGE ror Women.—We congratulate 
the lady managers on their recent great 
achievements. It shows what well-directed 
efforts, combined with pluck and persever- 
ance, can do. They have recently pur- 
chased a property in the heart of this city 
worth forty thousand dollars, which is to 
de the local habitation of the College. Till 
now it has been a portable concern, work- 
ing in hired halls without any fixed home 
of its own. In future it will lift up its 
dignified head and stand crect and on a 
level with the best State institutions. 

Tho splendid mansion on the corner of 
Twelfth Street and Second Avenue, built 
for Mr. McIlvaine, is now the settled head- 
quarters of our lady students—the aspiring 
followers of “ Eeculapius.” Here learned 
professors will teach Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, and all that is taught in the best 
medical schools. The next term com- 
mences Monday, Nov. 2d, and continues 
twenty weeks. 

Announcements are now ready, giving full 
particulars as to time, terms, and condi- 
tions. These announcements will be freely 
sent to all who wish to participate as 
studerts, donors, or helpers, on receipt of 
two or three stamps with which to prepay 
postage. For these.and for other informa- 
tion address the Dean, any of the Lady 
Managers, or Mis. Charlotte F. Wells, 
Secretary, Box 730, New York. 

It is now confidently believed that the 
good work will steadily progress; that 
donations from our liberal-hearted citizens 
will permancntly endow chairs and pro- 
foesorships, furnish all the necessary appa- 
ratus for the laboratories, etc., to place the 
College at once on a perfectly independent 
footing. Here is a chance for onr rich men 
to place their name on the roll of honor 
and philanthropy. —— 


Tur Striareson STEEL PEN 
is enjoying a great run Just now; having 
been very extensively advertised, ‘‘ eyery- 
body“ wants to try it. That it has real 
merits we do believe, and that it will secure 
for itself general adoption we have no 
doubt, With the fountain holder, it serves 
to economize time, and prevents those 
breaks in mental action caused by frequent 
“ dipping.” Several sorts are made of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness, and every one's 
hand may therefore be suited. 


Mosic TEACING.— The time 
was when instrumental music was regarded 
as a special accomplishment. There were 
comparatively few who mastered it. But 
the time now is when a knowledge of music 
is, or should be, a part of every one's edu- 
cation. We refer to the younger portion 
of society, who have all the facilities within 
easy reach. The piano, melodcon, organ, 
or harp is a part of the houschold furniture 
of all who can afford one or the other, and 
vocal music is now everywhere taught, In 
every church, every Sunday-school, and—it 
should be—in every common school. In- 
deed, masic in one or more of its various 
forms enters into every private or public 
entertainment; and what is there in the 
whole realm of mental expression more 


universally acceptable than this? We grant 
thero is a difference in the ability to learn, 
as well as in the ability to perform. But 
all who are not imbecile, or who have not 
some constitutional infirmity, may learn 
music as well as they can learn to read or 
to talk. One will surpass another in skill 
as in other things; but aŭ well-organized 
girls and boys may learn and should learn 
music. One of our most capable and suc- 
cessful private teachers is Mrs. Mary 
Marcus, 745 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
This lady is a thorough classical scholar, 
and earns the reputation she enjoys. 


Hoxkor ATH Murvat LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 281 Broadway, New 
York. D. D. T. Marshall, President; James 
Cushing, Jr., Vice-President; Elizur Wright, 
Consulting Actuary; Edward A. Stansbury, 
Secretary; A. Halsey Plummer, Assistant 
Secretary; Stewart L. Woodford, Counsel; 
A. Cooke Hull, M.D., Medical Director; 
E. M. Kellogg, M.D., J. W. Mitchell, M.D., 
Medical Examiners. 

Is it a fact that those who are treated 
homeopathically can be safely insured at a 
lower rate than those treated by other 
methods 

This is what the company claim. If any 
of our readers are curious to look into the 
matter, they may obtain full particulars by 
addressing J. W. Mitchell, M.D., as above, 
who will send the printed documents. 


Tur WALTER GRAPE is now 
being offered to the public for the first 
time. Its merits have been thoroughly 
tested, and we believe it has been proved 
to be one of the best varieties. It is a 
cross with the Delaware and Diana. Both 
of these are native, and hardy as well as 
good varieties; and the WALTER is claim- 
ed to be very much superior to either of 
them. In size and flavor it is said to re- 
semble the Catawba, and ripen earlier than 
the Hartford Prolific, which makes it now 
the earliest good variety known. It con- 
tains sngar enough to presorve it, and will 
raisin in any dry situation indoors or on 
the vines. It has not been known to mil- 
dew, or the fruit to rot. It was originated 
by Mr. Carwoop, of the firm of Ferris & 
Caywood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with whom 
we have now made arrangements for offer- 
ing the Wa'ter as premium to clubs for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. We offer 
their different numbers at the following 
rates: 

For 5 new subscribers, at $8 each, one 
$5 Walter grapevine. 

For 10 new subscribers, at $8 each, one 
$10, one $5, and one $3 vine. 

For 20 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, two $5, two $4, and two $3 vines. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $3 each, two 
$10, two $5, two $4, and two $3 vines, or 
any combination of vines to the same 
amount. 

packages are put up in a careful man- 

ner, and forwarded by express direct from 
the nurserics, and orders are to be filled 
from there in the order in which they are 
recoived. Those sending clubs at once 
may hope to receive their vines in time to 
plant this autumn. Others will be furnish- 


ed next season. Neighbors and friends, 
by clubbing together, can have the JOUR- 
NAL, and at the same time secure the in- 
troduction of the Walter in their vicinity. 
A complete description will be found in 
the JOURNAL for October, 1867, or a circu- 
lar will be sent by mail on receipt of 
stamps. Thie offer js very liberal, and we 
believe that many of our subscribers will 
be glad to avail themselves of this oppor- 


tunity. 

N. B.—The offer in the July number is 
withdrawn, and this is substituted. Ad- 
dress this office. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rule $1 a line.] 


Tur Hyerran Howe. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. DR La VERGNE, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hyarentc CRE, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


Ixsrrrurk of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 


ADVERTISE! ADVERTISE ! ! 
The Carrier Dove, or Mecklenburg Fe- 
male College Magazine, is offered to you 
as an advertising medium. It is a Quar- 
terly Magazine of 48 pages, clegantly 
printed on fine paper, and iesued from 
Charlotte, N. C., at the low rate of $1 per 
annum, in advance. - 

It goes to the following States of the 
Union, viz.: Jowa, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ilinois. 

It goes into the hands of that very class 
of persons whom advertisers wish to 
reach. Its principal circulation is in the 
Southern States. Rates moderate. 

For further information in regard to 
the Magazine, or in regard to Mecklen- 
burg Female College, send $1 for one 
year’s subscription to the Carrier Dove, 


or simply correspond with the under- Ca 


REV. A. G. STACY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


signed, 
2t. 


Dr. JENKINS Hyciexic In- 
STITUTION, Binghamton, affords the best 
facilities for the treatment of all forms of 
chronic diseases. A few hygienic boardere 
can be accommodated. Special treatment 
given to ladies by Mre. Jenkins. Address 
E. S. JENKINS, M.D., or MRS. L. A. 
JENKINS, M.D., Binghamton, N. Y. tf. 


SeurznEIM. — Photographs 
from Lizar’s snperb engraving of Spurz- 
heim, from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
4-4 size, $1; carte-de- visite“ style, 50 
cents. 

S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN S. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 


Music—Vocat AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL.—The undersigned will instruct 
individuals or classes by the month or the 
quarter, on favorable terms, at their own 
residences. She refers to Rev. Dr. G. J. 
Geer, of St. Timothy's Church, New York. 
Address MRS. MARY MARCUS, 745 
Eighth Avenue, bet. 61st and 52d streets, 
New York. A. tf. 
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Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
must reach the the 


by 


they 
verlising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a 


Chickering & Sons’ 


AMERICAN PIANOS, 
GRANDS, Squanss, AND Upnicuts. 


Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Fner 
Granp Prize—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty. 
three First Premiums during the past 
forty-five years. 

WaAREROOMS, 
5t. 652 BROADWAY. 


A Practical Homeepathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children ; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
By Henry MINTON, M.D. Price coth, 
g3 ; sheep, $4. Sent by mail, post-psid, 
Y à R. WELLS, 389 Brosdway, New 

or 


Education and Health. 


DANSVILLE SEMINARY, Dauatille, 
Livingston Co., N. Y. 

H. R. Sanprorn, A.M., Principal 
Fall Term commences August H, 1868. 
By its healthy location, fine buildings, 

thorough course of study, and able faculty. 
this Institution offers superior educational 
advantages. 

Tho Seminary is located within a fer 
rods of Dr. Jas. O. Jackson's celebrated 
Water-Cure, ** Our Home on the Hillside,” 
the lectures of which students can attend, 
and thus, while pursuing their etodies, ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Laws of Health 

Board and Tuition at reasonable rates. 


Address the Principal. 


Architecture and Building, 
The Carpenter and Joiner and Element of 
Hand-Railing. With thirty-two Piste: 
By Robert Riddell. Just issued. N. 

THE CaRPENTER’'s New Guin. A Com- 
piete Book of Lines for Carpentry ud 

oinery, and containing a great vanely of 
original Designa; also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair-Bailding, including some 
observations and calculations on the 
f of Timber. By Peter Nicholsz. 

Ny and thoronghly revised. Six- 
teenth Edition. $5. 

THE RUDIMENTS OF ARCINTECTURE AXD 
Bum nino, for the use of Architects 
Builders, Draughtsmen, etc. Edited by 
John Bullock. $3 50. 

THE BUILDER'S Pocket COMPANION, 
containing the Elements of saa og, ar 
yeving, and Architecture. By C. 
Smeaton. $1 50. 

Hrmts TO Young Ancnrrrors. and td 
Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. $2. 

Home For ALI. The Gravel Wall a 
New, Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing. With Engravings. $1 50. 

OODWARD's COUNTRY Homes. $1 9. 

Tur Hovss. A Pocket Mannal of Rural 
Architectare; or, How to Build Conntry 
Houses and Out-Buildings. %% cents. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 

rice, by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 

ew York, 


A New Work on the Use of 
Tosacco, and the Evils, Physical, Mental, 
Moral, and Social, resulting therefrom. 
By Dr. John II. Griscom. Paper, 35 cts.; 
muslin, 50 cents. 

Works on Topacco, mowi its Effecta 
on Body and Mind, by several distingnish- 
a aaor ae Pries. 81 60. for overcom- 

ng the f ce, ; 

Fur Use or TokAcoo; its Physical, 
Intellectual, and Méral Effects on the 
Human System. By Dr. Alcott. Price, 
25 cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, by 8. 
R. WELLS, Publisher, 399 Broadway, 
New York. Aug., N. 
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“American School Insti- 
tute," a Reliable Educational Bureau, 
Founded 1855, 

1. To aid all who seek well-qualified 
teachers. 

2. To represent teachers who desire 
positions. 

3. To give parents information of good 
schools. 

4. To sell, rent, and exchange school 
properties. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. 

M. J. Youna, Secretary. 

14 Bond St.. New York. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT 
PLACE.” 

Thirteen years’ trial has proved the 
t AMER. SCHOOL Inst.“ a useful and ef- 
cient auxiliary in the educational ma- 
chinery of our country. Its patrons and 
friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

gT Principals, School Officers, and 
others, should examine the ‘ Teachers’ 
Bulletin“ whenever they want teachers. 

Those who seek positions should 
have the ‘‘ Application Form.“ 


TESTIMONY. 

“I Enow the Amen. Scnool. Inst.’ to be 
possessed of the most reliable and extended 
aci lilies. - Rev. C. V. SAR, Principal 

F Ladies’ Institute, Pittsfield, Mase. 
“The benefits of a ‘division of labor’ 
are happily conceived and admirably 
realized in the Amer. Scnool Inet.’ “”— 
Epwarp G. TYLER, Ontario Female Semi- 


nary, N. Y. 

t Experience has taught me that I ma 
safely rely upon it when I want teachers. 
—Rev. J. H. BRAKELEY, Bordentown Fe- 
male College, New Jersey. 

* I commend it to the entire confidence 
of all.“ — Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL.D., 
New York. 

“The business of the Institute is syste- 
matically conducted. The proprietors are 
liberally educated, and otherwise eminent- 
ly qualified for their duties.“ -O. R. WiL- 
LIS, Alexander Institute, While Plains, 


Having tried the ‘Amer. School INerT.,’ 
I regard it a most desirable medium for 
supplying our schools and seminaries with 
the beat teachers, and for representing 
well-qualified teachers who wis employ- 
ment. All who are seeking teachers will 
find a wide range from which to select, 
with an assurance that in stating character 
and qualifications there is no hele FP 
and there can be no mistake. Teachers will 
find situations for which they may other- 
wise may seek in vain. The highly respec- 
table character of those who conduct the 
Institute insure fair dealing, with kind and 
oe treatment.“ -Rev. EBEN S. STEARNS, 
7 . Albany Female Academy, New 

or 

The most remarkable exponent of what 
method may accomplish, is that system of 
educational tactics, as conducted and de- 
veloped by the Amer. ScHooL Inst.’ Here 
is a set of gentlemen who keep posted on 
the entire educational wants of the country. 
or n high or low, comes 
within the plan. The apparatus, the lit- 
erature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are alee as in a Bureau of Educa- 


St ; 

t Mark the value of such knowledge. In 
a lime consideration, what saving! In- 
stead of schools being closed or suffered to 
decline until the right man turns up, one 
is provided whose calibre is known the 
right man jn the right place.’ The loss of 
time, misdirection of talent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each in it- 
self no small misfortune to patron or pupil, 
are happily avolded.“— Rev. SAMUEL Loox- 
woop, Keyport, N. J. gt. 


The Masonic Harmonia; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the uee of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, ete. 

Being the most complcte and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile e, No. 563, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Cata es of 

nic ks, Regalia, etc., sent free on 

application. 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


The Bartram & Fanton 
Elastic Stitch Szwine-MAcHINEs. For 
Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 

This Machine was awarded Firet Pre- 
mium, American Institute. Prize Medal, 
Paris Exposition. Principal Office and 
Salesroom. at Madame Demorest's Em- 

rium of Fashions, No. 888 Broadway, 

ew York. 

The Manufacturers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a carefal and thorough 
examination as to the merits and qualifica- 
tions of the different kinds of hines 
adapted to Family Sewing, they have over- 
come the ſaults and imperfections of the 
many now in the market. The Bartram 
& FANTON MACHINES are pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be better designed, better 
finished, more accurate and reliable, with 
a greater capacity for performihg all kinds 
of Family we fhan any other Machine 
ever before offered to the public; and are 
so perfect and simple in their construction 
that a novice can operate them with per- 
fect success. 

An oxamination of our Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus ultra 

SEWING-MACHINE. 

This Machine uses but one thread, and 
that directly from the originai spool, makin 
a beautiful stitch, and locking the threa 
firmly at every stitch. The work requires 
no fastening off, and dispenses with all the 
extra machinery that is necessary to oper- 
ate a two-third machine, which is an im- 
portant desideratum to ail operators. 

The design of the Banrrax & FANTON 
Macuine is different from all others. It 
is so constructed that it is impossible for 
a lady to soil the work or dress while 
operating it, or become entanglcd in the 
machinery. It wiil sew equally as well 
upon one kind of fabric as another, from 

finest muslin to the heaviest woolen. 

This Machine will make Button-Holes 
upon thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 
plete, which no other machine can accom- 
plish. It has also an attachment for 


making Kec ea re 

Each Machine is provided with Castors, 
and can be readily moved from place to 
place, yet stand perfectly firm when in use. 

It will also embdroéder, tuck, quilt, cord, 
a gainer Sell, rufle, braid, and hem, 
etc., etc. - 

Each Machine is provided with a button- 
hole attachment, gauge, screw-driver, 
wrench, vil-can, three-quarter doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instruetions imparted to 
Tribe, 30. of Machines free of charge. 

rice, $60. 

Every Machine is warranted for one year. 

Each Machine is so constructed that an 
attachment for Fanc Embroidery and 
Eyelet-Holes, Button-Holes, etc., will fit it. 

Reliable agents in every city and town. 
Tilustrated circulars mailed free on appli- 
cation, . 


“For Summer Travel and 


Summer Rest.” 
THE GOSPEL IN THE TREES. 


A book of Opinions on Common Things 
Mustrative of Religious Experience an 
Christian Work. 

BY ALEXANDER CLARK, A. M. 
12mo. 305 pages, beautifully printed on 
tinted Paver. and bound in gilt back and 
beveled boards. Price, post-paid, $1 50. 


The charms of imagination are enlisted 
in the service of conscience, and the fa- 
miliar ideas of the Bible are here clothed 
with new freshness and power.—New York 


ne. 

One of the most charming books we have 
read for many a day, brimful of the choicest 
fruits of mental and religious culture.— 
Pittaburgh Evening Ch ; 

The sermons all read well, and no single 
extract will give a fair example of Mr. 
pa power as a writer.— Philadelphia 

rer. 
he author is a liberal minded and large- 
hearted Methodist minister, and wields a 
practical pen.— Advance, Chicago. 

Acomely volume, designed to pour evan- 
gelical truth throngh the channels of 
nature.— Congregationalist. 

We add this to the list of good books. 
It was worth making; it ie worth using.— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

Its external garniture is an index to its 
internal goodness and grace.—Sleubenville 
(0.) Herald. 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 

a e cane 5 sori 

nt by ma t- . 
389 Broadway. New Work W for all of 
the publications of J. W. Daughaday & Co. 
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Urbana University. i 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(A NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 


The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 
Institution will open on the First Wednee- 
day in September, 1968. 

The Collegiate Institule—a Department 
for girls only—situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the eame time. 

Persons wishing farther information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) 


Eclectic Magazine 
OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
NOW 16 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


New Volume (the 8th, new Series) ns 
( July, 1968. begi 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER: 
EMBELLISHMENT, 
“THE BLACK BRUNSWICKER.“ 


I. Westminster Abbey. 
II. Popul Expositio 2 e 
pular on o ence. 
London Eclectic. 
III. The Science of War. 
—Dublin University. 
IV. The Holy Land. : 
—Dublin University. 
V. St. George and the Dragon: 
— Bentley's Miscellany. 
VL M. Rouher, Minister of Francc. 
Leisure Hour. 
VIL Singular Fulfilment ofa Prediction. 
—Popular Journal. 
VIII. The Education of Women. 
—Macmillan’'s Magazine. 
IX. Imposture and rany. 
—Dublin University. 
X. Ideal Women.—Saturday Review. 
XL Ventilation and Ventilators. 
—Popular Science Review. 
XII. Spring Days.—Leisure Hour. 
XIII. American Lettere from Europe. 
—Saturday Review. 
XIV. The Night-Wanderer ofan Afghaan 
Fort.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
XV. A Night in the Tombs. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
XVI. The Blockade; an Epleode of 
the End of the Empire. Con- 
cluded. — Translated from the 
French for the EcLECTIC. 
XVII. 3 ſor the Blind. 


hambers' Journal. 
XVIII. Poetry. 
XIX. Notes on Books. 
XX. Sclence. 


XXI. Varieties. 


Every new subscriber to THE EcLECTIO, 
sending $5 in advance, will receive eitber 
of the beautiful chromos: ‘‘ Peaches,“ size 
i x 8 or Piper and Nut-Crackers,“ size 

x 

TERNS or THE ECLECTIC: 

Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one 
year, $5; two copies, one year, $9; five 
copies, one zear, $20. Tur EcLECTIC ($5 
a year), and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
($3 per year to one sodros) 6. 

Address, E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a 
Manual of Instructions for Capturing all 
kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins; with Observations on the Fur- 
Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions. By 8. Newhouse, and other 
Trappers and Sportemen. Second Edition, 
with new Narratives and Illustrations. 

Valuable as a work on Natural Hietory. 
The numerous illustrations are accurate 
and beautiful. Price by mail, post-paid, 

1 50. Address. 

. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New Tork. 


A Mannal of Instruction in 
the Art of Wood Engraving: with a 
description of the necessary Tools and 
Apparatus, and concise directions for their 
use; explanation of the terms used, and 
the methods 5 for producing the 
various classes of Wood En vinge. By 
S. E. Fuller. With illustrations by the 
author. Price 50 centa, sent by mall, post- 
paid, by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

2t. 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Eclectic Medical College of 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
ý This College Holds Three Sessions each 
ear. 

The Firet Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of daning 

The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
ist, continues until the be aningal May. 

The Third Session contiflues through the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, 
and every departinent of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly tanght. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. i 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics an 

Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharmacy. 

Toreon P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
an 


Toxicology: 
John Buchanan, M.D., Prof. of Surgery and 

Inatitute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medicine. 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Frot. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewie, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprndence. 

James Cochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitale are provides: Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particolar, address JOSEPH STTES, 
M.D., Dean, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, fa. 


Tae Ecrtecnc MEDICAL 


JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $3 per annum. 

The moat original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 
cles original and thoroughly practical. 
ee inducements to eubecribers for 
1868. Premium engravings, valued at $3, 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 
sent free. 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 188 
William Street (cor. of Sprace), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Patent Offices. — Inventors 
who wish to take out Letters Patent are 
advised to couneel with MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the Sctentific American, who 
have prosccuted claims before the Patent 
Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent Agency is 
the most extensive in the world. Charges 
less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet, containing full instructions ty 
inventors, is sent gratis. 

A handsome Bound Volume, 200- 
taining 150 Mechaulcal Engravings, and 
the United States Census by Counties, 
with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on N of 25 cents. Address 

MUNN & CO 


June 8t 37 Park Row, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quaro pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 per annum, pa able in 
advance. Sample copics supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 

artment of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent STREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Diele b Google 
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American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT RECORD.— New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to ſostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentecs. 

ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers; 
„Mechanical Movements.“ and other nse- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 


. contains sixteen pages of instructive and 


TS 


interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts ahd sciences is record- 
edin familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-ycarly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon ecientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

BROWN. COOMBS & CO.. 

Proprietors of the American Artisan, 

ch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Watson’s Manual of Calis- 


THENICS, contains a complete course of 
hysical exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 
I. has all needful directions, rules, and 
explanations, with gections on phonetics 
and respiration. The exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known 
principles of anatomy, physiology, and 


ygiene. They have been thoroughly 
tested, securing the happiest results. 


These exercises, practiced habitually and 
enervetically, can not fuil to yield grace 
agility, suppleness, a ready hand, as well 
as robust health, and power of endurance. 
Almost any school-room or parlor will suf- 
fice for the exercises. For those who use 
the piano to enliven the exercises, there is 
music, prepared by the best masters, 

The book is richly illustrated: is printed 
on supcrior paper, and bound in best style. 
A reviewer writes: This is the most 
elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet 
made to apply practically to educational 
purposes the great truths of physiology, 
relating to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it is a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how power- 
lesa the intellect is to contend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally inter- 
ested in its teachings, and answerable, 
each in his own sphere, however small it 
be, for the consequences of neglecting 
them.’ Sent by mail for $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond Street, New York. 2t. 


— 


4 

Hall’s Great Geological Chart. 

Size 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft., fincly engraved and 
colored, exhibits the order of successive 
strata of rocks and the charactcristic fossils 
which have given the key to this arrange- 
ment. It gives the appearance if a section 
were made from the surface toward the 
center of the carth, exposing the edges of 
the different layers. It is, in fact. auch 
representation as may be geon in the banks 
of mani rivers, as the Niagara, or i 


in hich 
rocky cliffs of lake or ocean shores, only it 
is much more extended. 

This beautiful Chart was prepared by 
Professor Hall, that it might render a study 
eo delightfu: in itself, and so practically 
useful, more extensively introduced, and 
more easily understood. 

Only a limited number were produced 
from the lithogiaphic stones. The sub- 
scribers have for rale a few of them, fresh 
and perfect. 

Price, Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 
$18; wholesale price to Teachers, $12. 
Key to Hall's Geological Chart, $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 14 
Bond Strect, New York. July, 2t. 
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Doty’s Washing Machine, 


lately much improvecd—and the new 


Universal Clothes Wringer, 


improved with Rowells Patent Double 
Cog-wheels, and the Patent Stop, are now 
unquestionably far superior to any appa- 
ratus for washing clothes cver invented, 
and will sare their cast twice a year, by 
saving labor and clothes. 

Those who have used them give testi- 
mony as followa: 

We like our machine much; could not 
be persuaded to do without it, and with 
the aid of Doty, we feel that we are 
masters „of the position.“ Ne. Bishop 
Scott, M. E. Church. 

“Jt is worth one dollar a week in any 
family.” — N. Y. Tribune. 

“In the laundry of my honse there is a 
perpetual thanksgiving on Mondays for 
the invention of your excellent wringer.” 
ev. Theodore J. Cuyler. 

Every week has given it a stronger 
hold npon the affections of the inmates of 
the laundry.” — New York Observer. 

t I heartily commend it to economists of 
time, money, and contentment.” — Rev. Dr. 
Bellows. 

They save three-fourths of the labor 
and time, and pay for themselves, both in 
money and contentment.” —New Orleans 
Picayune. 

Friend Doty—Yonr last improvement 
of your Washing Machine is a complete 
success. I assure you ‘our Machine,’ after 
a year's use, is thought more of to-da 
than ever, and would not be parted wit 
under any circumstances. Solon Robin- 
son. 

PRICES, 

Send the retail price, Washer, $14, extra 
Wringer, $9, and we will forward either 
or both machines, free of freight, to places 
where no one is selling; and so sure are 
we they will be liked, that we agree to 
refund the money if any one wishes to 
return the machines free of freight, after a 
month’s trial according to directions. 

Canvassers with exclusive right of sale 
make money fast selling them. 

Sold by dealers generally, to whom 
liberal discounts are made. 

R. C. BROWNING. Gen. Agent, 

It. 82 Cortland Street, New ¥ork. 


Secret Art of Catching Fish 


in any water as fast as you can pnll them 
out, and no humbug. Sent for 20 cents, 
by Julius Rising, Southwick, Mass. It. 


$10 to $20 a Day, Sure, and 


no money required in advance. Agents 
wanted everywhere, male or female, to sell 
our Patent Hreriuet ing White Wire Clothes 
Lines. Addreas the AMERICAN WIRE Co., 
75 William Street. New York, or 10 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. lt. 


zdward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stercotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD.--New Catalogue, No, 18, free. 
Send a stamp. 100,000 Old and New Books 
on hand. Immense prices paid for Old 
Books. LEGGATT BROTHERS, 

113 Nassau Street, New York. 


Good Books by Mail.—An 
Book, Magazine, or Newspaper, no ma 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York 


ANTED— AGENTS — 
$75 to $200 per month, every- 
where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, 
and embroider in a most superi- 
or manner. Price, only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic scam than ours. It makes the 
**Elastic Lock Stitch.“ Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made.—Addrcrs 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or 
BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed npon 
by other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
ra practical cheap machine manume 
ured. ; 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE. 


THE IMPERIAL 
CROSS OF TIE 
LEGION OF HONOR 


Was conferred on the Representative of the 
GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES 
At the 3 F PARIS, 


Salesrooms, 
Zt. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Low Priced List. 


Booxs By Post at HALF Price! We 
have a few copies or remnants of editions 
which we will sell at one half the regular 
prices at this affice, and simply adding 
postage when sent by mail. This offer 
will hold good during the presont month, 
or till all shall be sold. The books will be 
sent, postage prepaid by ns, on receipt of 
the smallest price named. 


Tux PniLosornr oF SACRED History 
Considered in Relation to IIuman Aliment 
nud the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester 
Graham. Regular price, $3; present, $1 75. 

TuE Power oF KINDNESS; Inculcating 
the Principles of Benevolence and Love. 
75 cents. By first post, 40 cents. 

FAMILIAR LESSON8 ON ASTRONOMY. De- 
signed for Children and Youth, in Schools 
and Families. $1 50. Now 75 centa. 


ILLUSTRATED Botany. With more than 
One Hundred Engravings; with a Floral 
Dictionary or Language of Flowers. $1 50. 
Now only 87 cents. 

THE FAMILY DENTIST; a popular Trea- 
tise on the Teeth, with various Recipes 
for their Preservation. $1 50. 87 cents. 


THe PHysioLoay OF DiGEstion, with 
Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
Wm. Beaumont, Surgeon in U. S. Army. 
Very scarce. $1 50. “Now 87 cents. 
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HYDROPATHY FOR THE PEOPLE. With 
plain observations on Drugs, Diet, Water. 
Air, and Exercise. With Notes and 0b 
servations by R, T. Trall. 1 50. & cent. 


THe Warzn-CUnR Manvat. The vs 
rious Modes of Bathing Illustrated, anc 


Curative Effects of Water Treatment 
given. $1 50. Now only & cents. 
THe WATER-CURE IX AMERICA. Over 
Three Hundred Cases of various Disease: 
Treated with Water. $1 75. 87 cents. 


Dr. ALcorr ox THE Use or Tosacco. 
25 cents. By post, 15 cents. 


TRE PHILOSOPHY or Meswenisx. Br 
Dr. Dods. 50 cents. 30 cents. 


SCIENCE OF THE SOUL, Physiologically 
and Philosophically considered. By Dr. 
Haddock. cents. Only 30 cents. 


THE PrLosorhr or ELECTRICAL Per- 
CHOLOGY ; being a Course of Twelve Læ- 
tures. By Dr. Dods. $1 50. 87 cents. 


CHEMISTRY and its applications to Physi- 
giogy Agriculture, and Commerce. By 
Prof. Liebig. 50 cents. 30 cents. 

Tne PRACTICE oF WATER-CURE, with 
Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety, By 
Drs. Wilson and Gally. 50 cents. We 
send a copy for 30 cents. 


ERRORS IN THE Practice op Water- 
Cure. By J. H. Rausse. Retail 50 cents 
Now 30 cents. 

INTRODUCTION 10 THE PRACTICE or 
Warter-Curs. B cente, for 15 cents. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THB WATER-CURE A 
Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity. By John Balburnie, 
M.D. 60 cents, for 30 centa, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF Hrpropatnr: being 
a plain familiar Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples of the Water-Cure System. By D. 
A. Harsha. W cents, for 15 cents. 


ACCIDENTS AND Ewerernems Mre 
trated. 25 cents, for 15 cents. 


THe CHOLERA; its Causes, Prevention ' 
and Cure; with ail Bowel Complaints: 
showing the ineffleacy of the -Trett- 
ment and the superiority of the Water. 
Cure. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 


CURIOSITIES oF Common WATER. to 
which are added some Rules for Preserving , 
Health by a Proper Course of Diet. S0 erbts, 
for 30 cents. | 


EXPERIENCE IN WATER-CURE. A familia: 
Exposition of the Principles and Resnis 
of Water-Treatment. 50 cents, for D cents 


It is not probable that other editions «/ 
these works will ever be printed. Thos 
who wish copics should order them at ose. 

We can also send a few copies of the fo: 
lowing, by mail, at reduced prices. Sone 
of them are a little oe bat man? 
of them are entirely fresh. 
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Beecner’s ReExietovs Trams or 
CHILDREN, in the School. the Family, and 
the Church. Retail $1 75, for $1 35. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEopte, in Bebsif 
of their Rights as Authorized Interpreters 
of the Bible. By C. E. Beecher. Beni 
$1 50, for $1 13. 

SIGNS OF THE TEs; the Dangers to 
Religious Liberti in the Present State of 
si orld. By Bunsen. Retail €1 30. for | 


1 13. 

THE RURULTS or SLAYERY., By Cochin. 
Retail $1 50, for $? 13. | 

THE Lasr YEARS or HRT Cray. By 
C. Colton. Retail $3 75, for $1 U. 

QUESTIONA TO Maren's ECCLESIASTICAL 
History. Retail 75 cents, for 50 cents. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA. Retail X 
cents, for 40 cents, 

NAPOLEON III. m Fray, and other 
Poems. By E. B. Browning. B cents, for 
50 cents. ! 

WESTWARD EMPIRE; or, the great Drama 
of Human Progress. By E. L. Magom. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 13. 

CLARA; or, Slave Life in Europe. A ; 
novel. $1 50, for $1 13. 

SOCIAL RELATIONS IN OUR SOUTHERN 
STATES. By D. R. Hundley. 51 50, for 
51 13. 

Srinrru Al. Proenkan; or, Instruction 
in the Divine Life of the Soul. Retail | 
$1 50, for $1 13. l 

PASTORAL Reyrniecences. By S. N. 
Kallock. 41 50, for $1 13. 

THE ENGiisu LANGUAGE IN rre Rit- | 


MENTS AND Fons, for Scboola and Fami- 
lies. By W. C. Fowler. 32 00, for $i òu 


Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. | 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

The first and only complete Edition of 
Franklin's Memoirs. Printed from the 
original MS. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction. Edited by the Hon. John Bige- 
low, late Minister of the United States to 
France. With Portrait. Large 12mo. 
Toned paper. Fine cloth, beveled boards. 
S2 50. 


. 


This work is illustrated by a superb: 


Line Engraving, from the pastel portrait 
by Duplessis, in Mr. Bigelow's possession. 
MAN'S ORIGIN AND DESTINY. 

Sketched from the Platform of the 
Sciences. In a Course of Lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the winter of 1865-6. By J. P. 
Lesley, Member of the National Academy 
of the United States, Secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. 
$14. 

MASONIC BIOGRAPHY AND DIC- 

TIONARY 

Comprising the History of Ancient 
Masonry, Antiquity of Masonry, Written 
and Unwritten Law, Derivation and Defi- 
nition of Masonic Terms, Biographies of 
Eminent Masons, Statistics, List of all 
Lodges in the United States, etc. Com- 
piled by Augustus Row, K. T. 12mo. 
Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $3. 


DAISY. 
A Sequel to Melbourne House.” By 
the author of The Wide, Wide World,“ 
tt Queechy.“ etc. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 


MORTE D'ARTHUR. 

Sir Thomas Malory's Book of King 
Arthur and his Noble Knights of the 
Round Table. The original Edition of 
Caxton revised for modern use, with an 
Introduction by Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 
THE GLOBE EDITION. Square 12mo. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO 8UIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 


Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


; PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 


MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c. 


, 90c., best $1 per lb. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $? 20 per lb. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., 


UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 


$1, $1 10, best $1 25 per lb. 
10, best $1 25 per lb. 


GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), Ic., 35c., best 40c. per 1b. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 


per lb. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 


larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.” 


Hercafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 


fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not eatis- 
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All interested in School 
Furniture shonld have knowledge of the 
great advantages of the 


NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL DESKS 
AND SETTEES, 
GEORGE MUNGER'S PATENTS. 

I. Tuem Comrort—being “constructed 
on Physiological Principles.“ 

II. Tne Forpina Seat, with its varied 
advantages, 

III. Tne DovE-TAILED JOINING or THE 
Woop AND Jnon, securing firmnees, and 
preventing warping and checking. 

IV. CHEAPNESS OF TRANSPORTATION— 
being readily and securely packed flat, as 
ordinary freight. | 

V. IN APPEARANCE they rival all other 
School Furniture now known. And they 
cot no more than the cheapest styles. 

Send for Mtustrated Description. 
Also a List of Articles for Every School. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manu- 
facturers, 14 Bond Street, New York. 2t. 
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Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent lahela of the United States, 
England, and France sre on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.“ —Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surzeon-Gencral U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labela of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-sensoned woud, varnished 
and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch; 
Wands of white ash; Hand-rings of cherry, 
birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-hells—Nos, 
1 and 2 are intended for boys and giris; 
No. 3 for womep and youth; No. 4 for men. 
Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 50 cents; 
of Nos. 3 and 4, 75 cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings—No. 1 is for 
boys and girls; No. 2 for men and women. 
Per pair, 75 cents. 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs— 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and youth ; 
Nos. 3 and 4 for men. Price of Clubs, per 
pair, $1 75 to $i. 

The Wand is seren-eighths inch in diam- 


Tinted paper. Cloth. $1 75. eee, ae can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money eter. Price 30 cents; with metallic balls, 
refunded. 75 cents. 
' | VOL. I. OF LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE | N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing J. W. SCIIERMERHORN & Co., 
! OF ee A AND together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides | 4, Pia Bond oc New York. 


the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Tea 
Containing a Serial Novel; numerous 


entertaining Tales and Sketches; papers 
on Finance, Science, and Education ; 
Poetry; Miscellanies; Reviews, etc., etc. 
By Eminent Writers. Large 8vo., 680 
pages. Printed on toned paper. Fine 
cloth. $2 50. 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH CARDINALS. 

Including Historical Notices of the Papal 
Court, from Nicholas Breakepeare (Pope 
Adrian IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal 
Legate. By Folkestone Williams, author 
of The Court and Times of James I., “ 
etc. 2 vols, 8 vo. Cloth. $12. 


Company. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, 


or copy our name either wholly or in part, as they are dogus or imitations. We 


have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE orders and drafts made payable to the order of The Great American 


Tea Company.” Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


Post Office Box 5,648, New York City. 


— 


WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP. 


Anti-freezing and Double-acting. The best in use. 


New Music. 


The Eye that Brightens when 1 
Come. By Godfrey. Composer of 
t Guards” and Mabel Waltzes. .30cts. 

For Flute or Violin, 15cts. 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A racteristic Irish Song.30c. 
For Violin, 15cte, 

Pulling Hard Against the Stream, 

` An excellent Song, with good Motto .30c. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Dream of the Ball. New Waltzcs, by 
OGodffeyryyyyhyhyh Octs. 

For Violin, 15 ts. 

Wiener Bon- Bons. New Waltzes. by 

Strauss e .. . 40cts. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; OR, HINDOO We do know t at the West Pump is all that any man ever ae en Secret. New Waltz, ye 
FAIRY LEGENDS CURRENT IN n quiren: eing economical, desirable, and efflcient.— V. Y. Hill-Side. New Galop, by Beyer.. Bets, 

SO} teers, ENDS SANCIIO-PANZA WIND-MILL. Very brilliant. 
! Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. Self-regulating, Sclf-adjusting, and Sclf-oiling. The latest The Grande Duchesse of Gerol- 
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Frere. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Sir Bartle Frere. Ilustrated. 16mo. 
Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $1 50. 


and best. 


It is very strongly ballt, is cheap, and always under per- 
fect control.— Scientific American. 


an 
OTIS’ PATENT LIGHTNING RODS, 


stelu. All the principal melodies of 
this popular opera, among which are— 
The Sword of my Father..... 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN THE Of Copper or Galvanized Iron. The only perfect insulation gan 1 0 ＋'ILbf . 40cts. 
FIFTH CENTURY in America. | Song of the Lette 
: “I would recommend to the public the use of the Otis“ Song of the Letters 50cts. 
Translated, by permission, from the Patent Lightning Conductors. — Ion. HORACE MANN. 8 5 pL 150ts. 
French of A. Fred. Ozanam, late Profes- | Agents wanted everywhere, with exclusive right. eoe oe I E O . 
sor of French Literature in the Faculty of | 2t. J. D. WEST, & CO., No. 40 Cortlandt St., N. Y. Grande Duchesse Waltzes..... 40cts. 
Letters at Paris. By A. C. Glyn, B.A. For Violin, 18cts. 
2 vols., 12mo. Cloth. $3 50. (Second Feather Bali Galop. ........... Sets. 


Importation.) 


Our Publications are for Sale by Book- 
ecllers generally, or will be sent by mail, 


Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology. Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetles, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 


JENKINS’ VEST-PocRET LEx- 
icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 


SHEET Music, and Music Books, and 
Instruction Books for all Musical In- 
struments, sent BY MAIL, free of post- 
age, tO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED 


i . Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, | eign Moncys, Weights, and Measures. STATES, on receipt of the marked price. 
8 5 receipt of price, by J. B. and Ethnology, send two gig to S. R. Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in | FREDERICK BLUME, Publisher, 1125 Broad- 
AP PIS & CO., Publishers, 715 & | WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 roadway, | Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent way, New York, second door above 15th 


717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


New York. Agents wanted. 


post-paid by 
S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. tf. 
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GOING AND GROWING. 


Motion is the first principle of life; stagna- 
tion, the prime clement of death, moral, mental, 
and physical. The veins, the nerves, the tis- 
sues of the human body, are instinct with ani- 
mation, every function performing its part 
properly when in perfect health. To be alive 
is to be in motion. Only the dead tree gives 
no response to the quickening influences of re- 
turning spring; only the dead limb, the useless 
appendage of the body, refuses to perform its 
required office. 

But it is not living, simply, to be alive; there 
must be visible growth, an effort to attain to 
the full stature of a man; and this is not to be 
accomplished by standing still. It is through 
intercourse with each other that we obtain a 
knowledge of human nature, and not by close 
application to books; and practical Christianity 
is the surest evidence of a “ growth in grace.” 

Going in the right way, a man becomes 
daily stronger, better, more like his Master. 
The mind also is enlarged and improved by 
travel. Take a man out of his study, and 
start him off where his books are the “ running 
brooks,” and if there is anything in him he will 


develop more in one month, and feel himself 
altogether stronger, than if he had digested all 
the books that were published during that time. 
Let a farmer leave his agricultural pursuits 
for awhile, and mingle in scenes outside his 
own territorial posscssions, and he will begin 
growing atarate very far in advance of his 
corn or potatoes, and in a different way from 
onions or cabbages. His neighbor may be 
just as good a farmer, his corn and potatoes 
and grain may yield as large a profit, but if he 
does not move out of his place, he grows only 
like a vegetable, and is a poor, tasteless affair 
at the best. 


We have often spoken together of the ex- 
cellent qualities of a mutual friend, and re- 
marked it was a pity he couldn't leave his 
business long enough to travel; it would be 
such an advantage to him. The opportunity 
came, and although he only went as far as 
Nebraska, and was absent but a fortnight, the 
effect -upon him was similar to that produced 
by the Turkish bath. He had used his eyes; 
studied the people; viewed the country; and 
shaken the dust off his garments, so that he 
came out altogether a new man. 

It so naturally follows, that the more we 
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know, the more we want to know, that you 
have only to give some people a start in life, 
and they are bound to keep on going. Planets 
that give out any luster are tlie planets that are 


in motion; and it is a pleasant thought that 


Fie. 2. | 


even in a mundane sphere it is possible to attain 
to a splendor of growth that shall illuminate the 
pathway of those who shall come after us. 
One day in winter a little fellow started 
from the corner of the street with a small- 


sized snowball; he rolled it over and over, and 
before he got to the next corner it was more 
than he could manage, and he had to leave it. 
I am sure he learned a valuable lesson just 
there, that will be in his mind long after that 
mammoth snowball has melted away. 


There’s nothing like travel for taking the 
“warp” out of a man, and letting light into 
dark places; so if you are depressed in mind 
or body, sick of yourself and everybody else, 
“stand not upon the order of your going, but 
go at once.” VIRGINIA VARLEY. 
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HATS A LÆ MODE. 


HERR are specimens of ladies’ hats according to the 
latest prescriptions of the mode. Verily, not one of them 
ie serviceable to the maiden who would sport amid rural 
scenes in the laughing summer sunshine and avoid that 
“horrid” disfigurement, tan. We are, however, inclined 
to think that a little application of sun-ray to the pallid 
cheeks of our city belles would be a vast improvement. 
When on the beach, or in the meadow, girle, do not fear 
to face the sun in all his glory. Leave your parasols at 
home ; get healthy, brown faces and peach-tinted cheeks: 
then you will have no need of Madame 's cosmetics 
and beautifiers; you will possesa the genuine and ines- 
timable bloom of youth.“ If you must wear these little 
restricted patches of hats, do as we suggest. We hate 
less objection to these litile hate than to the thoughtless 
little heads they are intended to cover. It is not the 
natural hair that is in the way of a phrenologica! --- 
amination, put the great heaps of artificial wac.'!: 2 
piled on simply to make a show, that we object r: 
When, O when will ladies drees their bair in a nen“. 
clean, and healthful manner? But bet ue ace M: a1 our 
neighbor, Mr. Terry, 409 Broadway, whe briuze cu? u.. 
new styles, has to say for tuent. 

La BELLE HELENE- Fig. 1.—- Fine white Leghorn- 
low, sloping to the back.  Tritnined with white e- 
twist band, nud a nestling of oak-kuves and ac 
The brim i= peculiar, being longer in front, sopin or. 
fully uver the forehead. 

TE NiLtson—l iy, 2—1s of white Enghe. uaan, the 


brim rolled and scet close to the crown near the top, on 
the left side, the crown tapering very much, and emall. 
flat top. The trimmings of white velvet, roll band and 
sprigs of daisies. White ribbon bow and streamers. 

Tre Waitt Fawn—Fig. 3—is of drab dunstable, taper 
crown, and long curled brim, faced with satin of same 
shade as hat. A gathering of raspberries vining around 
the crown completes the trimming. 

Tue UNION Square Hat—Fig. 4.— Of English dunstable, 
brim faced with silk. Silk band and etreamers. Thie hat 
is the gem of the season. It is in white drab and brown 
straw, and trimmed in the different colors according. 

THE Care May—Fig. 5.—A straw of China pearl with 
an apology of a crown, and broad, sloping brim, trimmed 
with black velvet and streamers. Daisies are appointed 
in the squares. 

Now, Mr. Terry, please let us have something stemly 
and sensible for the masculine gender. You fix up the 
hats, and we will fix up the heads! 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man, — Young, 


ANSON BURLINGAME, 
THE CHINESE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
—0 

THE interest displayed in the remark- 
able mission which this distinguished 
American has undertaken in behalf of 
the Chinese Government is universal; 
and it would therefore be no slight 
omission did we not present his portrait 
to our widely disseminated readers. 

Mr. Burlingame exhibits temperament- 
ally a combination of the Vital and Men- 
tal, a condition which produces much 
ardor of feeling and unusual sprightli- 
ness of mind. He is harmoniously de- 
veloped in body, the recuperative organs 
furnishing abundant material for the use 
of his mechanical. and nervous forces, so 
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that his different powers work with 
vigor, efficiency, and but little friction. 
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His social feelings are strong, render- 
ing him genial and friendly, affectionate 
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and accommodating. The head rises 
high in the moral region, showing con- 
siderable interest in truth, justice, and 
religion, while at the same time he evi- 
dently possesses much pride and staunch- 
ness of character, which serve to strength- 
en and ennoble bis manhood. 

He has a sharp and practical intellect ; 
readily appreciates the point and utility 
of whatever is proposed to his judgment, 
and quickly decides on the merits or de- 
merits of questions. He possesses con- 
siderable executive ability by cerebral 
organization, which his sprightly tem- 
perament and positive intellect stimulate 
to active and prompt demonstration. He 
is industrious naturally, and at the same 
time ambitious to accomplish much more 
than what lies within the province of 
mediocrity. A good development of 
Hope inspires much enthusiasm in his 
nature, and renders him sanguine in ex- 
pectation and influential with others. 

Without the abstract philosophical 
profundity of the mere theorist, he pos- 
sesses the practical energy and readiness 
of the utilitarian, and is the man to ap- 
preciate the real character of men and 
things, and adapt substantial means to 
the attainment of valuable ends. 

He should, in fine, be known for his am- 
bition, independence, resolution, prompt- 
ness, cheerfulness, industry, warmth of 
social feeling, practical ability, manliness, 
and integrity. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Hon. Anson Burlingame, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from China, was born at New Berlin, 
New York, November 14, 1822. While a mere 
child his father moved to the “ Western Re- 
serve,” Ohio, and not long afterward to the 
(then) Territory of Michigan. At the Detroit 
Academy, and at the branch University of 
Michigan established in Detroit, young Bur- 
lingame found good opportunities for intellect- 
ual culture. After completing the collegiate 
course he entered the Law-school of Harvard, 
then enriched by the presence and instruction 
of Judge Story. Having received the Bacca- 
laureate there, he opened an office in Boston 
in company with Mr. Briggs, and commenced 
the practice of law. 

From the first he displayed much interest 
in politics; and soon after he had attached 
himself to the Boston bar, he was sent to the 
Massachusetts Senate, and subsequently was 
elected a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention by the town of Northboro’. 

In 1853, being but thirty-one years old, he was 
elected to represent the district comprising 


Boston and Cambridge in Congress, and served 
in that capacity six years. He early acquired 
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prominence for oratorical ability, and, though 
one of the youngest members, exercised no 
little influence in the House of Representatives. 
He did not speak often; but when he did 
rise to address the chair, his language was em- 
phatic and directly to the point. Probably his 
most memorable speech was that made on the 
occasion of the cowardly assault on Charles 
Sumner by Preston 8. Brooks. Smarting un- 
der the wrongs of Massachusetts, he threw 
down the glove to the pro-slavery men of the 
South, and declared himself ready to defend 
freedom of speech and the State he represented 
on any field they might be assailed. Brooks 
sent a challenge. Mr. Burlingame accepted, 
and named a rifle. His father, a pioneer of the 
Daniel Boon type, though a stern old Puritan, 
had taught his son to be a “dead shot.” The 
“ fire-eater’ Brooks was probably aware of 
this unpleasant fact, and failed to respond. 
During the exciting political campaigns of 
1856 to 1860 he canvassed the whole country, 
speaking in almost every State, and addressed 
many literary societies on the great topics of 
the day. Mr. Lincoln, shortly after his inau- 
gural, tendered him the mission to Austria. 
Austria refused to receive him, because he was 
instrumental] in raising the mission to Sardinia 
from the second to the first class, thus recog- 
nizing that great idea of Count Cavour’s, “ the 
unification of Italy.” This act of Austria 
might have been questioned ; but as the United 
States had a war at home to settle, it was 
thought better to transfer Mr. B. to China, and 
attend to Austria at a more convenient time. 
Mr. Burlingame’s career as Minister to China 
is well known. With Sir Frederick Bruce, 
Mr. Bertheney, now at Washington, Mr. Bal- 
lerzech, the former, and Mr. Vlangally, the 
present Russian Minister, he laid the founda- 
tions of the “ co-operative policy” now adopted 
by the chief Treaty Powers, and sustained by 
their present representatives at Pekin. This 
policy substitutes fair diplomatic action for the 
old doctrine of force, guarantees the autonomy 
of China, and proposes co-operation on all ma- 


terial matters in that empire. He made the 


draft of this co-operative policy, which received 
the assent of his colleagues as an authoritative 
history and exposition of it. He drew up an 
elaborate paper giving a construction of the 
different treaties upon a great number of 
hitherto doubtful points. This received the 
approval of his colleagues. 

He was conspicuous for his opposition to the 
« Concession Doctrine,” under which it was 
proposed by different civilized powers to take 
concessions of land at the Treaty ports, and 
which would have led to the disruption of 
China. Interesting himself in the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Chinese empire, 
Mr. Burlingame prevailed upon that Govern- 
ment to employ an American geologist, who 
has demonstrated the existence of vast coal de- 
posits in the northern districts of China. He 
has been instrumental, also, in furthering the 
cause of education among the Chinese, so that 
a college has been opened. The first grant of 


2. 


a submarine telegraph connecting the Treaty 
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ports from Canton to Tien Tsin was made to 
Mr. Burlingame; and pursuant to his sugges- 
tion, Wheaton’s Elements of International 
Law” have been translated into Chinese at the 
expense of the Imperial Government, and has 


become a national text-book. 


Mr. Burlingame has contributed much to- 
ward aiding mission effort among the “ Celes- 
tials,” where not many years ago no such en- 
terprise found the slightest sympathy, but ra- 
ther malicious opposition. Stations are now 
established on the plains of Mongolia, and are 


doing a good work with encouraging success. 


The most important measure, probably, for 
the advancement of China in the interests of 


civilization, and that which has brought our 
fellow - countryman most conspicuously into 
notice, is the authoritative mission with which 
he is now invested, to represent the Chinese 
Government at the courts of all the Treaty 


Powers. Sir Rutherford Alcock said : 


and Mr. Burlingame deserves it.” 


Mr. Burlingame was on the point of visiting 
the thirteen Treaty ports, and then returning 
to the United States. Prince Kung had invi- 
ted him to a farewell banquet, and during the 
ceremonies said: Will your Excellency rep- 
resent us Officially as well as non-officially at 
the courts of the Treaty Powers?’ Mr. Bur- 
lingame, supposing it was a graceful Chinese 
compliment, said that he would represent them 
unofficially as a friend, and the conversation 
passed into other channels. He was very much 


“It is 
the greatest compliment ever paid to any man, 
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surprised when Mr. Brown, the Chinese secre- | 


tary of the English Legation, called on him a 
few days after with a formal proposition from 
the Prince Regent Kung tendering him the 
mission. Mr. Burlingame, after very serious 
consideration and grave consultation with his 
friends, determined to accept it. 
communicated all the facts to his colleagues 
They very kindly approved and rejoiced at 
this progressive step taken by China. Prince 
Kung came in solemn state to the United 
States Legation and presented the imperial de- 
cree, which bears date November 26, 1867, and 
is written on heavy yellow parchment, wrap- 
ped in yellow brocade satin, the imperial color, 
and encased in a yellow box. He has given 
him the title of Embassador, and clothed him 
with the most ample powers. 

The following interesting paragraphs, taken 
from a New York paper of June 25th last, are 
well worth a place in our sketch. They serve 
to show that China, after all, is not the slow 
and pent-up nation which she has been so long 
represented to be. 

“Fourteen hundred years ago—it is the re- 
corded evidence of written history—the Bud- 
dhist.priests of China, representing a civiliza- 
tion and religion young enough to be aggres- 
sive, and led by missionary zeal, forced their 
way into our continent through its northwest- 
ern gate—Alaska—and explored intelligently 
and with tolerable thoroughness the Pacific 
slope. 
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This is history, although Mr. Sumner has 
not embodied it in his exhaustive oration. 
Professor Carl Neuman, of Munich, whose 
name accredits all his statements, while in Chi- 
na, where he spent many years in a study of 
Chinese antiquities and bibliography, having 
collected, perhaps, the best China library ex- 
tant, out of that kingdom, found in the year- 
books of the empire this fact well established. 
Those famous volumes have been preserved in 
that conservative country with marvelous caro 
and accuracy, second only, perhaps, to that 


with which they were written. This distin- ~ 


guished scholar from these learned the story of 
the wonderful travels of the fifth century. Im- 
pelled by the laudable desire to carry their 
faith to the ends of the world, the priests of 
that day ventured the snows of the north and 
the stormy passage of the Aleutian isles, gain- 
ed our western shore, and penetrated into Mex- 
ico. This was the country which struck them 
with especial admiration, and of which they 
have left flowing and impassioned descriptions, 
They called it the land of Fusung,—fusung be- 
ing the Chinese name for the maguey or Mex- 
ican aloe, the fecund and wondrous tree which 
furnished the indolent and sensuous natives 
with shelter, clothing, and drink. 

“This marvelous episode of history has pass- 
ed out of memory, out of common tradition, 
and had almost been buried in the debris of 
forgotten records,—the pub. docs. of fourteen 
centuries ago. The time had not yet come,— 
the religion of the East was broad enough for 
all the lands. The heart and conscience of the 
world had not been awakened to the duties 
and responsibilities of the common brother- 
hood of race, and the bravery, and devotion, 
and learning of the old Buddhist priests went 
for nothing, or at least served only to point an 
ephemeral] tale. 

“The intercourse between continent and 
continent, which the long years have buried in 
oblivion, is to-day strangely renewed. The 
embassy headed by Mr. Burlingame is only an- 
other page of the bewildering romance, grand- 
er than the wildest flights of Oriental fancy, 
that crowds our swiftly advancing decade. 
No one can read the report of the banquet 
just given to the embassy, and the speeches 
made, as related yesterday, without emotions 
of intense intellectual exoitement. The whole 
scene is a grand and impressive tribute to our 
advancing civilization. It tells of a latent 
strength in our undeveloped catholicity, which 
is working out for us a future we could not 
perhaps now even comprehend. And our 
country leads the van, “ foremost in the files of 
time,” and our radical, aggressive, moving 
party leads the country. Gloria tibi, Domine.” 

——ö . — 


PHRENOLOGY JN THE SCHOOL-RooM.—A 
teacher in Pennsylvania says: “ During the 
last five years the science of Phrenology has 
been of vast service to me. It has rendered 
the school-room one of the most pleasant of 
places, and its inmates among the happiest of 
persons.” Every earnest teacher who tests 
Phrenology thus, will confirm this testimony. 


PHRENO-ANTHROPOLOGY. 

TE possible union of the English Phre- 
nological and Ethnological bodies is now quite 
a prominent subject of discussion both in 
London and Edinburgh. In Germany, the 
“modern” ethnologists have pretty generally 
accepted the doctrines of Phrenology ; but still 
“that citadel of bigoted prejudices,” as a 
German ethnologist styled the English ethno- 
logical world, holds out. Dr. Hunt, a member 
of the London Anthropological Society, at the 
last session of that body in 1867, chose to 
attuck the phrenological axiom, that “the brain 
is the organ of the mind,” which he designated 
as a “gigantic assumption, because we know 
nothing of mind,” and added: “ We only know 
of mental phenomena in connection with the 
nervous system.” In the course of his remarks 
he also made use of the expression of “ the 
bastard science of Phrenology.” His absurd- 
ities have, however, been pretty severely 
refutcd by other members of the same body. 
J. W. Jackson, F. A. S. L., the author of several 
works on ethno-phrenological subjects —a long- 
tried, and one of the ablest defenders of 
Phrenology in the United Kingdom — took up 
the subject, and at the annual social meeting 
of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society, on 
the 21st of October, 1867, delivered a lecture 
from which we extract the following remarks: 


“It is one of the most important events in 
the history of Phrenology, that it had thus 
been introduced to the notice of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London. He trusted to 
remove the adverse impression which appeared 
to exist on this subject. He would not, how- 
ever, derange the order of the remarks he 
intended to make on the history and prospects 
of Phrenology. He would proceed to make a 
few observations on the errors of their prede- 
cessors, and on the manner in which their 
deficiencies may be supplemented, and add to 
the list of their discoveries by employment of 
clearer views and renewed energy. First, it 
was to be admitted that from the absolutely 
inductive method in which the several organs 
now constituting the phrenological chart were 
discovered, by a most careful comparison of 
character with cranial contours, extending 
over many hundred individual instances, it 
was almost unavoidable that Gall and his 
immediate followers should be organologists, 
thus exaggerating the importance of particular 
organs, regarded separately, and proportion- 
ately undervaluing the grander outlines of 
cranial contour. In accordance with the 
materialistic spirit of the age in which they 
lived, they assigned too much importance to 
quantity while disregarding quality. They 
continually rang changes on the size of organs 
and volume of brain, while temperament was 
spoken of rather incidentally, till at length it 
came to pass that large heads were regarded 
practically as the test of superior endowment. 
Cerebral development was also regarded as 
almost the sole index of character, and consc- 
quently they underestimated the significance 
of the remaining portions of the organism. 
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They were but imperfectly aware of the im- 
portance of respiration, alimentation, and loco- 
motion to effective cerebration, and hence 
were not sufficiently careful in their observa- 
tions on the chest, the abdomen, and the limbs 
and the extremities. They did not sufficiently , 
understand that the organism is a structure 
integer, and not a mere congeries of isolated 
organs and independent functions. These 
errors marked the progress from ignorance to 
knowledge. After a pause of nearly a quarter 
of a century, Phrenology has entered upon its 
second phase of development, and the original 
founders of the science have lost much of their 
hold upon the reverence of the men of the 
present age. It is now necessary to look to 
the future rather than to the past, so as to 
prepare for the demands modern science is 
likely to make upon the professors of Phre- 
nology. It was necessary to cease being only 
cerebral physiologists. Physiognomy must be 
studied, a bipolar relation between head and 
face being admitted, the functional activity of 
the former being often predicable from the 
predominant expression of the latter. Tem- 
perament should be studied in connection with 
anatomy and physiology, to learn their re- 
action on cerebration. The brain must also be 
studied pathologically as to quantity, quality, 
and contour. This would supply a new 
chapter to medical science, supply the physi- 
cian with data hitherto unknown, for estimat- 
ing constitutional tendencies. It was desirable 
to advance from human to comparative Phre- 
nology by a careful comparison of the brains of 
brutes with their known habits and instincts. 
This should extend from the simplest radiate, 
through the mollusca, articulata, and verte- 
brata, up to man. The vertebrata would prob- 
ably be found the most interesting, and among 
these the mammalia, as nearest to man; but 
the lower divisions should not be neglected, 
as in the articulata, for instance, we find the 
ant and the bee, with whom blind instinct 
assumes the form of a high intelligence. In 
such gn inquiry it is most important to take 
into consideration the racial diversities of man, 
and by a careful comparison of these different 
types to endeavor to ascertain the conditions 
which determine their respective places in the 
scale of rational being. In this phrenologists 
would be aided by a study of those grander 
divisions of the nearly allied mammalia, termed 
by Prof. Owen Lyncephala (small brain), such 
as kangaroo ; Lissencephala (smooth brain), such 
as sloth; Gyrencephala (convoluted brain), such 
as the ape, lion, dog, elephant—approaching 
so nearly, yet differing so from the Archence- 
phala (governing brain), whereof the only exist- 
ing example are the various races of men. 
“Without insisting on the truth of a sugges- 
tion already familiar to some present, that man, 
as the aerial type of these quadrupedal mam- 
malia, must ultimately produce profoundly 
correlative orders, species, and gencra, where- 
of existing races and varieties are the germal 
beginning; and contemplating the mammal 
brutes as simply the type of sentient being 
most nearly allied to man, we may feel sure 
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that a carefully conducted study of their habits 
and instincts, as compared with the simplicity 
or complexity of their cerebral structures, can 
not fail to throw considerable light on the 
capabilities of the various races of man. The 
speaker specially commended for study those 
animals susceptible of domestication. Their 
anatomical and physiological specialties should 
be compared with those of the wild and irre- 
claimable varieties and species; and do these 
specialties throw any light on corresponding 
aptitude and inaptitude in their human corre- 
lates? From this it would at once be seen 
what a vast province of inquiry and weighty 
investigation lies beyond that narrow bound 
of recognized organology and temperament 
which phrenologists have been so contentedly 
studying for the last quarter of a century; that 
is, since he, whose labors we have now met to 
commemorate, had passed the meridian of his 
powers. And here—were George Combe once 
more among us—clear-headed, vigorous, ex- 
pansive, and receptive as he was at five-and- 
thirty, he would be more dissatisfied than any 
man in this assembly with the fossilized con- 
dition of existing Phrenology, and would apply 
himself with all the vigor, force, and un- 
wearied assiduity of the olden time to enlarge 
the boundary of this investigation, and to place 
it abreast with the wide areas and profound 
views of cotemporary science. And this 
brings me to our present position and the 


duties arising from it, more immediately in 


relation to the recent discussion on physio- 
anthropology during the last session of the 
London Anthropological Society of London. 
This discussion, as already remarked, in- 
augurates a new era in the history of 
Phrenology. It places it once more in the 
list of living sciences, and as a necessary 
accompaniment of this new position, our time- 
honored conclusions are questioned and our 
traditional ideas are disturbed. Some here are 
very indignant at the intimation that Phre- 
nology is based on unfounded assumptions, 
derived from the older systems of mental phi- 
losophy which preceded it. But contemplated 
from the stand-point of positivism, such a con- 
clusion is unavoidable. So viewed, Phrenol- 
ogy is still very largely in its metaphysical 
stage, and would be defined by a rigid follower 
of Comte as a philosophy rather than a science. 
Now, it is not necessary to be angry at this. 
Positivism, which may be defined as induction 
in its ultimates, was unknown in the earlier 
days of Mr. Combe, and was, of course, never 
dreamed of by Gall and Spurzheim. Its 
severity would have astonished Newton, and 
probably appalled Bacon himself. It inaugu- 
rates the reign of facts as opposed to that of 
ideas; and, left to itself, would probably en- 
throne the concrete on the ruins of the abstract. 
In the logic of events, its advent was unavoid- 
able. Its apostles are worthy of all honor, for 
it is their vocation to work at the foundation 
of knowledge, to see that these are trustworthy 
and secure. Their business is to look to the 
stability of the edifice of science, by the 
exclusion of all unsound blocks from its struc- 
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ture, and by insisting on the most rigid 
adherence to the plan of induction in the 
process of its edification. Phrenology, sub- 
jected to their ordeal, will emerge with its 
facts confirmed and its hypotheses destroyed. 
“ Again ; some are astonished that our anthro- 
pological friends speak of reinvestigating the 
entire subject of cerebral structure and func- 
tions de novo, as if nothing certain had yet 
been ascertained as to the relation of the latter 
to the former. But why should we be offended 
at such a proposition which, if honestly carried 
out, can only eventuate in the establishment, 
on a still firmer basis, of all those great truths 
whereof we have been for so many years the 
despised witnesses? Would any astronomer 
object to a society of distinguished men de- 
termining to repeat the observations and verify 
the calculations on which his science professes 
to be based? It is the same with the chemist 
and the electrician. These gentlemen know 


that a reinvestigation of their accepted facts 


could only eventuate in their confirmation. 
And is there any reason why we should be 
animated by less confidence, or more alarmed 
by such iconoclastic zeal on the part of our 
new converts? If I have interpreted our 
attitude aright, during the many long years of 
patient expectation in which we have waited 
for such an event as the present, we have 
desired and courted rather than feared a 
thorough and searching investigation of the 
facts and principles of Phrenology, feeling 
assured that in all its main facts and grander 
conclusions it would emerge unscathed from 
the process. l 

“ And lastly, some of you seem offended at the 
contemplated change of terminology, more 
especially the disuse of the term Phrenology. 
But on this subject I think we may remain 
comparatively easy, as, unless our friends the 
anthropologists succeed in founding an entirely 
new claim of cerebral physiology, it is not 
likely they will prevail in imposing a new 
nomenclature on a province of inquiry where 
they are as yet utter strangers, and wherein 
their labors will, as we apprehend, eventuate, 
not in the discovery of fundamental laws, but 
in the addition of corroborative and supple- 
mentary facts. This, however, is a question 
the consideration of which may well be post- 
poned to a future occasion, when we as phre- 
nologists shall doubtless be parties to the 
settlement. 

“This brings me to the conclusion of my 
remarks, and to the object which I consider of 
more importance than anything else yet touched 
upon. I allude to the possible union of the 
phrenologists and anthropologists, if not in one 
society, then at least as closely allied and 
intimately associated bodies, avowedly devoted 
to the same grand object, namely, the Science 
of Man; pursued, not in the subjection to 
traditional ideas, but in strict obedience to the 
teachings of nature. With this science, Phre- 
nology constitutes a most important province ; 
and I trust, therefore, that the day is not far 
distant when every anthropologist will also be 
a student of Phrenology, and when, conversely, 
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every phrenologist will feel an enlightened 
interest in the progress of anthropology. But 
it is a step in this direction that we should , 
rejoice at the recent discussion in London, | 
inaugurated by the manly and fearless address | 
of Dr. Hunt, who has doubtless initiated a | 
movement which can not fail to be productive | 
of the most important results to the Science of | | 
Man.” | 

| 
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WHO ARE THE YANKEES? AND 
WHAT 7. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


ABROAD, we are all Yankees. Here, unless 
we happen to be of the New England type— 
or rooted and grounded among the granite 
hills of New Hampshire, a capital place to 
emigrate from, according to Webster—Daniel 
Webster—or among the icebergs of Masa- 
chusetts, or the lumbering population of Maine, 
or the natives of Connecticut, Rhode Island or | 
Vermont, we plead not guilty, and vow and 
protest, if we do not swear outright, that we | 
are not Yankees, no matter what people may | 
say abroad; and that the Yankees—the real | 
genuine Yankees—dyed in the woo), double 
twilled, with two knocks in the weaving, are 
always lying to the North and East of us, 
wherever we may happen to be found, whether 
in the Middle, or Southern, or Western States; 
and generally, wherever you find what passes 
for a homogeneous people — a people, that is, who, 
if they are not absolutely English, are at least 
British; being eompounded of the English, 
and Scotch and Welsh and Irish, to begin 
with, and having scarcely a taint of Italian, or 
French, or Spanish blood, or a drop of the 
Swedish, or German or Dutch blood, outside 
of the larger cities; while, if you but step 
over the line, into New York, or New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, or Maryland, you 
find the Dutch, the Swedish, the German, or 
the Irish, not only abounding, but predominat- 
ing; with intermixture, from every nation, 
kindred, and tongue, not only in the larger 
cities, and manufacturing towns and marts of 
trade, but all through the country; and if you 
wander away to the North, or to the extreme 
South, you have the French or Spanish popu- 
lations, and sometimes both, swarming about 
your way. And yet, we are a homogeneous 
people. And why? Because we are like no 
other people on earth, being made up from the 
odds and ends of all creation—out of New 
England. Everywhere, from the Canadas to 
Louisiana and Florida, from far away Down- 
East to California, we talk the same language, 
so as to be understood by everybody belonging 
to us, which can not be said of any other 
people; while the stranger who speaks only 
good English, will find himself all at sea, twenty 
or thirty miles out of London, whether he 
journey toward Lancashire and Wales, or into 
Yorkshire and Northumberland, or along the 
sea-coast. We read the same books, and have 
substantially the same religious and political 
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views and social habits; and the same fixed, 
unchangeable, self-reliant spirit. 

But the National Yankee is one thing; the 
Sectional Yankee another. As Americans, we 
have a character abroad, which does not 
belong to the Sectional Yankee, or New 
Englander. All our great historical achieve- 
ments are credited to the Yankeeg, or to 
Brother Jonathan, which is the same thing to 
the multitude. All our doings in science and 
literature, all our discoveries in government, 
finance and legislation, all our improvements 
in war and peace, and all our victories by sea 
and land, are ascribed to the Yankees, If Mr. 
Teneyck’s horse wins against the field at New- 
market, and he carries off a hundred thousand 
pounds, more or less, Mr. Teneyck is called a 
Yankee, and his horse another. If an Ameri- 
can yacht outsails a whole fleet, so that some 
of the most renowned crafts are “ nowhere,” the 
credit is given, not to America, or Americans, 
not even to the United States, or New York, 
but to Yankee-land. This is all wrong, and 
must be put a stop to. New England has 
cnough to brag of, and enough to justify her 
imperturbable self-complacency, without being 
allowed to arrogate for herself the national 
reputation. 


If Powers launches a Greck slave, or Tilton, 
or Bierstadt, or Church a magnificent picture; 
if Hackett amazes all our ancient play-goers 
with his Falstaff, or Miss Cushman, with her 
Meg Merriles; or if Miss Kellogg astonishes 
in opera, or a prodigious outcry follows the 
exhibition of our sewing-machines and reapers 
and pianos; or if Prescott, or Motley, or Irving 
or Holmes, or Longfellow, or Whittier, are 
mentioned, they are always mentioned, not as 
Aniericans, except by the reviewers and maga- 
zines and newspapers, but as Yankees. Shall 
this be allowed to continue? 

But the real Yankee, the unadulterate live 
Yankee is a creature by himself, and like no 
other upon the fuce of the earth. You find 
him nowhere out of New England, unless he 
may have been dislocated by some social con- 
vulsion, or driven abroad for awhile by the 
unappeasable restlessness of his. nature, to 
“seek his fortune,” here by hunting whales, 
and there by chasing buffaloes, here by digging 
gold in Australia or California, or by opening 
refreshment rooms on the way to Cairo, or 
among the Pyramids, or by dipping for oil, 
far below the deepest foundations of our 
strength. 

Go to the Great West—you know where that 
is, I hope—and you will see much to remind 
you of the native Yankee, the drawling and 
loose-jointed, though active, shrewd, watchful, 
and quick-witted New Englander; but all 
these are counterfeit Yankees, Yankees at 
second-hand, with all their homely proverbs, 
quaint forms of speech, and whimsical extrava- 
gancies, exaggerated and caricatured. Out of 
New England, but among the diluted New 
Englanders, you may hear about “ greased 
lightning,” and about a politician or a stump 
orator “slopping over,” or “drying up;” but 


never within the boundaries of New England, 
never, 

When Edward Everett spoke of scattering 
opinions “broadcast,” and the phrase became 
forthwith a part of our common speech; and 
when somebody else of a like temper in the 
North said something about the logic of 
history, and the logic of events, and all our 
newspapers and orators and preachers took up 
the phrase, until they could hardly work out a 
long paragraph, upon any subject, without 
introducing their logic of this, and their logic 
of that, our Western brother would character- 
ize a candidate for public office whom he was 
“ going for“ —“ first, last, and all the way 
through”—as all sorts of a man,” and would 
say of a horse that lagged behiad another, that 
he couldn't degin to run with him, or that, like 
the English yacht already referred to, he was 
nowhere. 

“ And so,” said a Western traveler to one of 
our long, slab-sided, shiftless-looking lumber- 
men from Down-East, after they had been 
talking together awhile, “and so—you are 
from the East?“ 

“ Rather guess, I am.” 

“ Why /—I thought the wise men came from 
the East.” 

„ Wal—an’ the further you go west, the 
more you'll think so, I kind o' consate,” said 
the Down-Easter. 


Charles Matthews, although he caricatured 
our Brother Jonathan without remorse or 
compunction, and called him, not an American, 
but a Yankee, had capital notions of the truth, 
so far as dialect is concerned, or intonation, 
and his Uncle Ben,” and “Tl thank ye for 
that air trifle,” both adopted from Jarvis, the 
painter, certainly one of the best story-tellers 
that ever breathed, were among the richest 
representations ever offered upon the stage; 
and yet, when he clothes that Yankee in 
“striped trouses” and a seal-skin waistcoat, 
and sets him running about, and shaking hands 
with everybody he mects on board a crowded 
steamboat, and makes him say, “I reck’n,” “I 
guess,” “I calc-late,” he confounds all distinc- 
tions, and grossly caricatures. And so with 
our friend Hackett. Although his Yankee 
laugh is inimitable—so fat and unctuous— 
when he draws in a long breath after it, and 
most of his phraseology is unmatchable, where 
he gives a Western type of the translated 
Yankee, in the representation of Nimrod 
Wildfire,’ and “ puts it to you, like a gentle- 
man,” still, taken as a whole, as the embodi- 
ment of character, it is neither national nor 
sectional, but a gross ideality, like the English- 
man’s Johnny Crapeau in Hogarth’s picture of 
Calais, or a Frenchman’s notion of John Bull, 
with a monstrous paunch and a red waistcoat, 
stuffed with ross-bef.. 

And then, too, just call to mind the language 
that passes current on the stage, or in story 
books and newspapers, for Yankee speech. 
He is made to say haouse, raound, paound, etc., 
etc., as if that were characteristic of a New 
Englander; when you may traverse the whole 


of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and Maine 
without hearing the sound referred to, except 
now and then along the borders of Canada, or 
among the aboriginal Yankces, who preserve 
the dialect of their: English fathers, from 
Devonshire and Yorkshire. 

And yet, if you will but step over into New 
York, or into Maryland, even among the 
fastidious and highly cultivated Baltimorians, 
or into New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, you 
will hear cows called caows, pound-cake, 
paund-cake, and as the settled pronunciation of 
the country. And so too, among the President- 
makers. Much of their language is pure 
Yankee, the Yankee of our Revolutionary 
fathers—naow for now, and haow for how. So 
common is this in England, that even Mr. John 
Stuart Mill never pronounces these and other 
like words in any other way. 

“I all'ys ride with a trottinrein,” said a 
fashionable young Baltimorian to me one day, 
at Cambridge, and with such a decidedly nasal 
twang, that I had no idea what he meant, and 
supposed, at first, that he was trying his hand 
upon our provincial Yankee, until he had 
repeated the phrase two or three times, when 
I found that he was talking Baltimore, instead 
of Boston, and only meant that he rode with a 
trotting rein. 


Another peculiarity supposed to be charac- 
teristic of the New Englander, or genuine 
Yankee, is that of dropping the final g in such 
words as going, pudding, moving, etc. Yet, 
if you wander through Virginia, or Maryland, 
or parts of New York, including the city 
itself, or New Jersey or Delaware, you will 
find the habit almost universal, even among 
the well bred, the well educated, and the 
fashionable. Arc they all Yankees? They 
say “ good-mornin,” will you try the puddin ?” 
and seem to regard it as a downright vulgar- 
ism, or at least as pedantry, to sound the g. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, the New Englanders 
were in that way; but it was never a charac- 
teristic—never a distinguishing ear-mark of 
that people; and is only to be heard now 
among our backwoodsmen, or the old-fashioned 
of a past generation. But on the stage, and 
off, and not only over sea, but among our- 
selves, in the Middle, Southern, and Western 
States, all these are held to be unquestionable 
Yankee. 

Most of the clumsy, blundering misrepresen- 
tations which prevail, however, about our 
Yankee speech, may be traced to Sam Slick” 
and Judge Halliburton, who give us for 
New Englandisms, the adulterated, or corrupt 
Yankee of. the British Provinces, compounded 
with extravagant stage Yankee. For example: 
you never heard a native New Englander— 
hardly ever a native American—say, I thought 
as how—unless, to be sure, he was a native 
American, born tother side o' the line. Nor 
will you ever, under any circumstances, hear 
a native American — a native I mean of 
the United States, to say nothing of New 
England—say I eats,” or “I drinks, or 
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“they eats or drinks,” or “I sees,” or “they 
knows,” language constantly put into the 
mouth of a newspaper Yankee, and sometimes 
of a stage Yankee, though the habit is almost 
universal in the mother country, among what 
are called the laboring, or lower classes, and 
among her expatriated provincials. At the 
bar of New England you will often hear, and 
from educated lawyers too, in the examination 
of witnesses, atrocious barbarisms, like “ you 
was,” and “they was,” or was you?“ and 
“was they?” a habit acquired in their youth 
perhaps, and never entirely overcome by a 
collegiate education. To be sure, if hard 
pushed, these gentlemen might plead the 
example of Duncan’s Cicero, or Leland’s 
Demosthenes, for the grammatical propriety of 
“you was.” And by the way—our “ Connetti- 
cut Yankee,” the blue light shingle-weaver, 
and manufacturer of wooden nutmegs, horn 
gun-flints, and cuckoo-clocks, with one single 
exception, that which the late General Hum- 
phreys, of merino celebrity, published in a 
capital farce fifty or sixty years ago, is a mon- 
strous caricature, alike absurd, offensive, and 
preposterous. Generally speaking, he is made 
up from the English clown, the Yorkshire 
peasant, and the Western Buckeye or Hoosier. 

Though a close observer, and a faithful 
delineator on ordinary occasions, and where 
the subject is familiar, and he is not betrayed 
into overdoing for the green-room or the omni- 
bus, even Charles Dickens gives for genuine 
Yankce such forms of speech as the following: 

“Tf you are an Englishman,” says he, in his 
„American Notes,” he expects that that rail- 
road is pretty much like an English railroad. 
If you say no, he says yes (interrogatively), and 
asks in what respects they differ. You enume- 
rate the heads of difference one by one, and 
he says yes? still imterrogatively, to each. 
Then he guesses that you don’t travel faster in 
England, and on your replying that you do, 
says yes, still interrogatively, and it is quite 
evident don’t believe you.” 

Now here is the strangest jumble, worse than 
anything I had to take Mr. Charles Matthews 
over my knee for, in a London magazine, ever 
so long ago. The man that guesses never 
erpects in the way mentioned; and the man 
that expects would consider it as a personal 
affront, if you should charge him with guessing. 
The native New Englander—the real Yankee 
—guesses; but the Southerner reckons, and 
therefore expects. All through Virginia, Ohio, 
and the West, everybody reckons—and all 
through New England, almost everybody 
guesses or suspecis. 

As well might our friend Boz have put into 
the mouth of a natyre such a phrase as the 
following—a phrase that no native American, 
vorn within the territory of the United States, 
ever used, except perhaps on a late occasion, 
when Mr. N. P. Willis, who had been Angli- 
cised by his first marriage, ventured to intro- 
duce it, in the hope, may be, of its running 
like his “upper tendom”—“ Robert is a good 
fellow—is Robert.” 
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And as for the interrogative answer yes? 
which Mr. Dickens has made such account of, 
not only did he never hear it from the mouth 
of a New Englander, but never, we may be 
very sure, from a native American belonging 
to this great Commonwealth of Empires. It is 
in fact essentially and characteristically English 
—and altogether English—like their saying 
“different to” for “ different from,” and so 
piteously exaggerated by the colonists and 
provincials of the mother country; like the 
stammering of their public speakers, a—a—a— 
and their parliamentary hesitation, aw—aw— 
aw—that you are generally sure of a running 
accompaniment from the well bred and fashion- 
able, of yes? yes, yes? to everything you say 
among the Blue-noses, alternating with “ you 
know,” at every hitch and, with every answer, 
until you know not what to say, nor which 
way to look. 


Yet more. In Chapter VI. we have the 
details of a conversation, held by Mr. Dickens 
with some subordinate of a prison, about the 
rules of the establishment. “When do the 
prisoners take exercise?“ he asks. “ Well, 
they do without it pretty much,” is the answer, 
which would be anything but characteristic, 
admitting the answer to be faithfully reported. 
“ Do they never walk in the yard?” says Mr. 
Dickens. Considerable seldom,” he would 
have us believe was the reply. “ Sometimes, 
I suppose?” Well, it’s rare they do.“ And 
these are a part of the “ American Notes, 
intended for general circulation,” deliberately 
revised and corrected by the author, after the 
experience of twenty or twenty-five years. 
The incidents are undoubtedly American, and 
the object of the author eminently generous 
and just, but the language is not, nor in any 
sense, characteristic of our people. On the 
contrary, it would seem to have been made up 
for effect, as funny farces are compounded in 
the closet. 

And again: here we have a sample of what 
the author heard with his own ears, twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, and then published to 
the world, not as a magazine story, not as an 
allowable romance, but as truthful and charac- 
teristic of a people he wanted his fellow- 
countrymen to be acquainted with; not as the 
tale of a traveler, but as the conscientious 
testimony of a witness on his good behavior, if 
not actually on oath, all which he now re- 
affirms without misgiving or compunction. 

“There is a clever town in a smart lo’-ca- 
tion,” he says, “ where he erpects you con- 
clude to stop; as if any mortal man ever 
employed such a collocation of words, in all 
his life, anywhere, as clever, smart, expects, 
and con’clude in a single sentence, and after 
such a fashion—off the stage, I mean, or out of 
a newspaper. Cleccr,” when used in the 
sense referred to, is pure Yankee. “I thank 
you, sir, I’m cleverly,” says Mr. Richard 
Beverly,” of Marblehead, according to Paul 
Allen; smurt is pure Virginia, though used 
throughout the Carolinas, and over much of 
the West; a “right smart chance,” they say 
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there, even the best educated, when they | 
desire to recommend a tobacco plantation or a 
country store; “expects,” you constantly hear 
in the South and Southwest, and nowhere 
else, employed in the sense mentioned, and 
con clude, only among the native Yankees. 

Yet all these ear- marks are crowded together, 
and sent abroad as so many distinguishing 
peculiarities of the New Englander. Why, 
even Yankee Hill, whose representations of 
the native Yankee are often masterly, though 
sometimes extravagant, was never guilty of 
such atrocious antitheses. 

Nor is he altogether trustworthy in matters 
of more importance. He takes too much for 
granted, and jumps at conclusions, while 
portraying the “ natyves.” For example, 
speaking of the factory girls at Lowell, and 
of their handsome dresses and general appear- 
ance, he says they are “not above clogs and 
pattens”—not meaning a pleasantry, but that 
they wear such encumbrances, and of course 
are above them, at such times. And yet the 
probability is, that not one girl in a thousand 
throughout New England ever saw or heard | 
of a clog or patten. For myself, I can safely | 
say that I never saw but one pair in all my 
life on this side of the Atlantic. English 
dairy-maids and Scotch lassies may sometimes 
bring over a pair, being unacquainted with the 
usages here, but they are soon cast aside, or go 
into the ash-hole, with dilapidated hoopskirts 
and unacknowledged brogans. 

Let it be understood then, once for all, that 
the Yankees are New Englanders, and New 
Englanders only ; that their dialect, intonation, 
and habits of speech are both incommunicable 
and inimitable—though capable of being coun: 
terfeited by such craftsmen as Jarvis, Matthews, 
Hackett, Hill, and Valentine, so as to deceive 
the unwary ; and that they are as truly char- 
acteristic as are the peculiarities of the Scotch- 
man, the Englishman, the Welshman, the 
Irishman, or the Frenchman ; being, moreover, 
not national, but sectional or provincial, like 
those of the Yorkshireman, the Northumbrian, 
or the Cockney. : 

That the Yankees are wonderfully cute“ 
sagacious, and crafty; honest, as the world 
goes, though not always overscrupulous in a 
bargain—and not much more given to stuffing 
turkeys and geese with pebbles, or leaving the 
crops in, than the Southern chivalry are to 
selling heavy logs and large “rocks” for the 
market price of Sea Island cotton, may as well 
be acknowledged at once. Their wooden nut- 
megs, horn gun-flints, and shoe-pegs which 
they are supposed to sell for the most precious 
of seeds by the dozen, do not find customers at 
home—the people are “too far north,’ as the 
Yorkshiremen say; and so they are sent 
South. 

Thousands of stories are in circulation, both 
abroad and at home, about their unprincipled 
cunning and craftiness; but most of them are 
extravagant falschoods, che weak invention 
of the enemy.” Yet many are true, and 
sometimes transcendently characteristic. For 
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example: one story, well authenticated, runs 
after this fashion: A Connetticut“ peddler 
was on his way through northern Virginia, 
jolting and rattling so that his approach was 
heralded far and near, as with the sound of 
trumpets or steam-whistles. On reaching the 
tavern at Madison Court-House, he lost no 
time in displaying his notions,’ having what 
he called an assortment of “ most everything 
under the sun.” After night-fall, the bar-room 
and piazza were crowded with planters and 
politicians and lawyers and statesmen—all 
President-makers, or embryo Presidents. They 
soon set upon our peddler, badgering and 
bantering him by turns. But he kept his 
temper, and sometimes managed to turn the 
laugh upon his tormentors. At last, one of 
them took up a handful of dirty cards and 
asked him what he would charge for one of 
his Yankee tricks. “Wal! he had 'em of all 
sizes and for different pricces—from two dollars 
up to five—best of em cheap enough at five.“ 
Tickled with the idea, they held a consultation, 
and finally agreed to “go in for a five,” with 
most uproarious laughter. 


“ Agreed,” said the Yankee, holding out his 
hat, and laughing as loud as the best of them; 
“but please pony up—shell oyt—we never 
trust in our business; all cash down.” 

The money was paid up, and pocketed, and 
buttoned in, with all seriousness, and after 
shuffling the cards a few minutes, the Yankee 
got up, and stretched himself, and gaped, and 
then he took a light and disappeared. After 
waiting awhile, the company began to grow 
impatient, and asked the landlord to let him 
know that he’d better hurry up. It was dark 
and muddy, and some of them had a long way 
to go. The landlord went up stairs and found 
the fellow asleep, or pretending to be asleep, 
with his door locked and the bed pulled up 
against it. The landlord being indignant, and 
the company in what they called a fiz, they 
sung out all together for him to put in an ap- 
pearance, and show them the trick they had 
bargained for right away.“ The trick,” 
shouted the Yankee from underneath the bed- 
clothes—‘ don’t want another, do ye? Ha'int 
I showed you the best I know?” This the 
fiery young men thought was too bad; but 
inasmuch as the laugh was against them, and 
all the gray-headed planters too, they deter- 
mined at last to let the fellow off, instead of 
lynching him on the spot, or barbacuing him 
like a runaway slave. 

Another story they tell in the region where 
it was said to have happened, runs thus: 
Another “Connetticut” Yankee—he must have 
been of the Connecticuts—where babies are 
born with their eye-teeth cut, went away off 
into the back parts of Pennsylvania, among 
the honest, credulous, thriving German popu- 
Jation, with a wagon load of cuckoo-clocks, 
which he got rid of at fifteen dollars a-piece, 
taking a part of his pay in “truck.” He war- 


ranted the clocks to go for ten years—declaring | 


if they didn’t turn out good after trial, he 
would make them good for nothin’. But all 


of them stopped, and gave up the ghost within 
a week or two at farthest. 

Next year, having run himself out, and being 
unable to replenish his stock on tick, he started 
off with the odds and ends of what he had left, 
and one cuckoo-clock—one only—and went 
over the same route, and saw the same people. 
But how? On reaching the log cabin of the 
first man he had “shaved,” he professed great 
sorrow for the trouble he had given him, and 
for the disappointment he had caused; but he 
had been grossly cheated by the manufacturer, 
who had fobbed him off with a very inferior 
article, not worth five dollars; that as soon as 
he discovered the cheat, he meant to be off 
without losing a day; but, the weather was 
bad, the fall rains had set in, and he wanted to 
have certain improvements introduced, where- 
by the clocks would be sure to run for a week 
without winding up, and would be worth at 
least twenty-five dollars a-piece. Having had 
enough made to supply his customers along 
the last year’s route, he had now come to take 
the old affair off their hands, and “ seein’ ’twas 
you,” would say twenty dollars for the new 
clock, and take the old one at the price he had 
sold it for, in part pay. Vell now, datsh vat 
ich call vair, und ich danke Ihnen,” said the 
honest German, and the bargain was clenched. 

With that old clock, the unprincipled scamp 
started off to play the same trick on the second 
customer—and so on with the third and fourth, 
until he had gone through the whole—taking 
care not to return by the same road; pocketing 
five dollars with every exchange, and getting 
rid of his haberdashery at his own prices ou 
the way. This story, allowing somewhat for 
exaggeration, is probably true—true in sub- 
stance, I mean; but occasionally we get some- 
thing a little too extravagant for belief, though 
verified by affidavits. For example, a certain 
peddler, who had become the pest of a neigh- 
borhood, which he had visited year after year, 
called at the door of a log cabin, where he had 
always managed to get rid of somethin’, and 
to carry away somethin’, however determined 
the old corncracker and his family might be, 
never to have anything more to do with the 
'tarnal Yankee or his plaguy wares. 


„Anything wanted to-day ?” he screams, 
through an open window, at which he sees a 
great bouncing girl. “ Nothin’ to-day,” was 
the reply. But the Yankee persisted, and so 
did the girl, who finished at last by saying that 
“Dad was determined never to buy nothin’ 
more—not a copper’s worth—of any o’ them 
good-for-nothin’, thievin’ Yankees,” imitating 
the nasal symphony she supposed to be their 
characteristic. Still he persisted, offering to 
show her his treasures, and vowing that he 
never had such an assortment before, and never 
such bargains—in fact, he'd got about every- 
thing she could ask for. 

„Any tin side-saddles?” squeaked a voice 
from the dark interior. 

“Tin side-saddles! O, git aout!” said the 
Yankee, nodding to a white-haired old man, 
he had just got a glimpse of—as he sat rubbing 
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his knees and chuckling to himself near the 
window— “ come to think on't,” he added, 
after a moment’s consideration, “I rather guess 
Tve got one left, lugging forth a voluminous 
tin kitchen as he spoke, which it is said, 
though I can’t quite believe that part of the 
story, he bought for a side-saddle, and gave to 
Bouncing Bet for a marriage gift. 

Once more—at Norfolk, Virginia, they be- 
lieve that many years ago, when the yellow 
fever was raging there, a Yankee sloop arrived 
with a cargo of coffins—in nests—the inside 
ones stuffed with onions. That such a story 
should be told of any people, whether true or 
false, shows, at least, what they are supposed 
to be. [ro BE CONTINUED.] 


Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall Gnd him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the duor of bea von; 
Love finds admission where proud science falls. 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 


THE VIOLET IN THE SNOW. 
AN EMBLEM OF FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


BY REV. T. 8. W. MOTT. 


"Twas in the spring-time's early day, 
When suns begin to beam 

With fitful warmth, I took my way 
Along a valley stream ; 

And as I passed sweet scenes among, 
With pensive steps and slow, 

I saw, where wintor lingered long, 
A violet in the snow. 


Sweet, fragile flower! what dost thon thore * 
—’Twas thus my thoughts arose— 
“ Why to this cold and biting air 
Thy tender frame expose ? 
Why com'st thou thus untimely forth, 
Like emile of joy in woe? 
Thou little spark of life in death! 
Thou violet in the snow !” 


The modest flower made no reply, 
Bat firm upbore her head 

"Midst wind and cold, while in her eye 
I marked a smile which said : 

„Go, ask fair Virtue how she’s bright 
Where tears in darkness flow; 

And then thou'lt learn to read aright 
A violet in the snow." 


And then I saw the moral here: 
‘Tis thus where all is gloom, 
Where nanght fe left in light to cheer 
Our paseage to the tomb; 
Where saddest seem their hearth and home, 
To mortals here below, 
The angel-form of Hope will come, 
Like violets in the snow— 


To say a fairer, happier day 
In the dim fature lies 

Our March is passing into May, 
Our April's cloudy skies 

Will soon receive a warmer sun, 
Nor cold winds longer blow, 

Nor streams be geen with ice to run, 
Nor violets in the snow. 


The moral yet is clearer now. 
Tis thus where sorrows fall; 

Where gath'ring anguish knits the brow, 
And life's worst ills appall ; 
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Where even Hope itself hath fled, 
Sweet Charity will go 

To soothe the heart, and rear the head, 
And dry the tears that flow. 


The moral yet is clearer still: 
Tis thus where darkness lowers 

Round the tried sonl, and doubting ill 
Benumbs her nobler powers, 

That Faith new born will point above, 
And peace serene bestow, 

Speaking of coming life and love, 
Though all around be snow. 


Eternal Source of all that's bright, 
And pure, and fair, and brings 
Thy nobler, holier truth to light, 
By means of hambler things! 
Oh, teach my heart to see Thy love, 
Instruct my soul to know 
Thy hand alike in stars above, 
And violets in the snow! 


And as I pass life’s vale along, 
Oh, lend me still Thy light; 

Still give me grace to flee the wrong, 
And aye pursue the right; 

To read some lesson in each flower, 
Each scene where’er I go; 

In every leaf that decks the bower, 
And violets in the snow ! 


Long years have passed since then away, 
And joy and grief been mine; 

Tve seen life's faircet flowers decay, 
Youth’s warm, bright sun decline; 

I've wandered on with weary foot, 
Through toil, and pain, and woe ; 

I've loved and lost, but ne'er forgot 
That violet in the snow ! 


— —— 


INDIVIDUALITY IN REILIGION. 


THE Gospel was never designed to be un- 
Bibled and made into lettered catalogues of 
musis and must nots. “The letter killeth—the 
spirit giveth life.” The restraints of religion 
do not lie along the Christian’s pathway as so 
many roseless thorns to pierce and pain us at 
every step. Christianity does not require us to 
be forever looking after the faults and failures 
of others, in order that we may know exactly 
what things not to do. It is not a list of uneasy 
negatives. It is not a system arranged to push 
or drive by rearward forces. No man, since 
grace and truth were revealed in Jesus Christ, 
was ever scolded or scared any nearer heaven. 
The thunder of Sinai threatened and made 
men tremble; but there is another mount, 
though not so high and dark and awful, whose 
summit held a cross, and He who was lifted up 
thereon draws all men unto Him! The blood 
of Calvary is greater than the lightning of Sinai. 
Henceforth love is mightier than precept. 
Henceforth religious life is not so much a form 
as a service—4 service which is the highest 
liberty, because it is emancipation in Christ 
Jesus who makes his followers free indeed. 

We are not obliged to pass on in our disciple- 
ship with book in hand, or mortal confessor in 
sight, reading a ceremony, or listening to a 
sound, or ruminating on the published sins of 
other people, else we should commit new ones 
ourselves so rapidly and unexpectedly that the 
most orthodox creed-arranger would become 
bewildered in the attempt to classify them. 
The religion of Christ does not annoy us with 


mere formal technicalities. There are no 
chronometer-guaged exactions to goad us to 
duty as a miserly creditors constables dun a 
poor debtor for dues. No books of faith and 
service outside the Bible are worthy the per- 
manence of stereotype plates to be printed from. 
No true man who recognizes his own indi- 
vidual accountability for deeds done in the body 
(not for words pronounced or unpronounced 
from the creed)—no true man can live in these 
grand republican years with any ecclesiasticism 
ahold of him, drilling and driving as a machine. 
The Scriptures of divine truth do not require 
that my soul’s worship shall be a strict dupli- 
cate of the worship of somebody else’s soul. 
Neither is my work to be estimated by the 
number of chips and shavings at the bench of 


. the robuster brother who has double the mus- 


cle that God has given to me. 

Christianity gets deeper into a man than his 
clothes or his skin. It does a nobler thing to 
aman than bow and bend, and halt and turn, 
and shove him hither and thither in the ercok- 
ed grooves of some blunderer who lived 
in the dim ages long before the wood of the 
cross began to grow. It has a grander mission 
than mercly to take charge of the seen and 
heard of aman; it lodges deep in the inmost 
soul, and works out from that center, until the 
world not only sees and hears, but knows and 
feels, that he “ has been with Jesus and learned 
of Him.” 

I may subscribe to a system of rules, and be 
as exact in my observance of them as a clock 
is in ticking its swinging monotonies all day 
long and all night through; and, just like the 
clock, be only running down the while. The 
Gospel is a marvel in its freedom from all non- 
essential sectarianisms which any mimic of a 
man might observe to the very shadow of a 
letter without being a spark the brighter or 
a degree the better for his trouble. It is time 
the Church had grown out of the childhood 
ages of the world—time that she waked up in 
the new morning this side the long night of 
ritualistic shades and symbols to the light and 
liberty of the Saviour come and risen. The 
Christian system, simple but sublime, infused 
by the impulses of the promised Spirit of all 
Truth, lifts men out of deep-worn channels, and 
places them on elevations of light and glory 
from whence vast and beautiful horizons sweep 
around, and glowing with living workers for 
God and man. There is growth from minority 
to manhood in the Gospel, and equal suffrage 
for all and forever. ALEXANDER CLARK. 

— 2 —U—Eͤ 

SMILES.— Nothing on earth can smile but 
human beings. Gems may flash reflected 
light; but what is a diamond flash compared 
with an eye-flash and mirth-flash! A face 
that can not smile is like a bud that can not 
blossom. Laughter is day, and sobriety is 
night; a smile is the twilight that hovers 
gently between both, and is more bewitching 
than either. It is possible for us all to wear a 
smile or a frown, at our own option. Either 
becomes habitual from frequent repetition. 


LOVE. 


Lovz, transcendent and divine, 

Gleams sweetly in the bread and wine, 
That speak of Christ the crucified, 

Who once for wretched sinncrs died l 


Love, born of God, eternal, true. 

Stands sweetly forth to wondrous view, 
In God the Bpirit's work of grace, 

To cleanse, exalt, and save our race ! 


Love, higher still. beyond degree, 
In God the Father we may see, 
Who gave hie Son and Spirit too, 
Rebellious sinners to renew ! 


Love kindles in the Christian heart, 
And takes a brother’s kindly part, 
In every time of sorest need, 

His soul to soothe, his form to feed. 


Love, like the gently beaming sun, 
Imparts his grace to every one, 
Producing life and beauty, where, - 
Else, all were death and blank despair. 


Love bridges o’er the stream of death, 
And makes its passage but a breath, 
To which succeed the choral lays, 

Of bliss on bliss through endless days. 


Love shall ascend with Christ the Lord, 
Takes His exceeding great reward ; 
For saints redeemed, a crown of light, 
Celestial brilliant, dazzling bright. 
C. WELLINGTON. 


— OO ra 


ABBE FRANZ LISZT, 


THE CONFESSOR-MUSICIAN. 
—0 


Tusıs countenance is indicative of un- 
usual temperamental intensity. The 
sharp, nervous features are, to be sure, a 
little modified by their association with 
the broad cheek-bones and strong jaw of 
the Hungarian physique, but the extreme 
delicacy of organization and the fineness 
of the brain quality are marked. He is 
in the highest respect sensitive and sus- 
ceptible to the influences of feeling and 
emotion. The high and ample forehead 
denotes intellectual discernment; the ca- 
pacious top-head exhibits moral and re- 
ligious strength ; the side-head, so far as 
it can be seen, shows a deep sense of the 
beautiful and awful; and the social ten- 
dencies, apparently, are by no means de- 
ficient. Ifthe great breadth of the fore- 
head, just over the superciliary ridge, 
evinces anything, it certainly shows 
Tune very large, and developed back- 
ward and upward toward Constructive- 
ness and Ideality. 

Spirituality is well marked by the 
broad arch of the top-head. This organ 
has doubtless exercised a most potent in- 
fluence on his life,—an influence seeming- 
ly antagonistic to the great longings of 
his ambitious musical and ideal nature ; 


— 
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and by it may be explain- 
ed many of his extraordi- 
nary acts. 

The mouth is an im- 
pressive feature in our por- 
trait, indicating force of 
will and earnestness of 
purpose, while the sym- 
metrical nose evinces un- 
usual fullness of cerebral 
development. The Abbé 
must be a genial, winning 
priest as he is a fascinat- 
ing musician. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Though the Abbé Liszt now 
lives in the gloom and solitude J 
of a Roman cloister, his ge- VS 
nius still pervades the world, Y 
and his influence upon the 
musical life of the present day 
is probably as great as that of 
any other living master. “A 
strange star shone on» his 
birth,” says a German biogra- 
pher, “the comet, which in 
that year of the world attract- 
ed all eyes upward,” and dis- 
appeared. And such has been 
Franz Liszt’s life. Like a re- 
splendent meteor, he passed 
on his triumphal musical ca- 
reer, and to-day, as if tired of 
the world’s applause, he seeks 
the retirement of a monk. 

He was born on the 22d of 
October, 1811, at the little vil- 
lage of Raiding, near Oeden- 
burg, Hungary, a few hours’ 
ride from the Austrian capi- 
tal of Vienna. At the age of five years, he 
manifested a remarkable aptitude for music, 
and his father, who was a musician of some 
repute, carefully instructed his son on the piano- 
forte. In his ninth ycar he was taken to play 
at a public concert in Presburg, where his 
astonishing musical talent attracted the notice 
of some Hungurian noblemen, who procured 
for him the instructions of Karl Czerny and 
Salieri. For nearly two years he studied very 
earnestly under these distinguished tutors, and 
then again made his appearance before a public 
audience. A German journal thus describes 
this occasion : : 

“Franz Liszt was only eleven years of age 
when, in 1822, his father introduced him, a 
slender, blonde-haired boy, into one of the 
most brilliant circles in Vienna, already ac- 
quainted with a Mozart. Karl Czerny and 
Salieri were there; they sat with the boy’s 
father, Adam Liszt, the friend of Haydn, in 
the neighborhood of the piano-forte, and 
waiched the boy’s graceful movements with 
deepest interest. From the farthest corner of 
the great hall a lady watched the young 
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PORTRAIT OF ABBE FRANZ LIS Z T. 


musician cagerly as he now advanced to the 
instrument, and a sad smile flitted -over her 
pale face as she heard the first notes vibrating 
through the hall. It was a concert piece of 
Hummel’s, wonderfully spirited and vigorously 
executed ; the player was not confused by the 
brilliant company, but appeared as calm and 
self-possessed as a pilot on a troubled sea. 
Not so the lady. She heard the rapturous 
applause whith was given to the young pianist; 
she noticed the smile that settled upon his 
countenance as he rested for a moment by his 
father’s side, and felt a conscious pride as she 
heard the admiration of the audience. * * * 
Again the boy advanced to the piano; a short 
childlike bow, and the slender fingers glided 
in Hummel’s H minor concert; the audience 
was delighted ; and that womanly countenance 
became suffused with a deep blush of joy. 
For the last time he took his place for a free 
fantasia. The great hall was as still as a 
church during prayer, and one scarcely dared 
even to breathe. The themes were from 
Mozart and Beethoven, and his fingers moved 
in a magical, wondrous manner. Over Salieri’s 
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countenance reigned now a 
proud smile; but the head of 
the blonde lady had sunk upon 
her breast, the hot tear-drops 
rolled down her cheeks, and 
she wished that no one might 
see her; her hands were clasp- 
ed, and a silent, fervent prayer 
went up from that pure and 
pious soul for the young mu- 
sician. So absorbed was she 
that she did not hear the 
voice which now startled her: 
Madam, your son has play- 
ed bravely. I am satisfied 
with him. You will live to 
delight in him, and may well 
feel proud of your boy. We 
will go to him!” The mother 
of Franz Liszt, for she it was, 
now arose, placed her hand in 
the arm of the gloomy-look- 
ing man who stood before her, 
and both walked toward the 
Teeny piano, The assembled people 
a. AES everywhere gave place to 
À AS \ them; they did not speak; 
J ARN 

Se WS but every now and then the 
= WN mother raised her tearful eyes 
eto her conductor in wonder 
SS and almost in fear. Finally 
CSU they came to the young musi- 
cian. 


% Mamma! — you really 
here—Becthoven ' cried he, 
blushing and agitated. A mo- 
ment later the ‘star of the 
evening’ was hanging upon 
the neck of his mother; and 
the friendly smile of Ludwig 
van Beethoven was the first 
genuine laurel which the 
young musician ever gained.” 

This was Liszt’s first real success. His first 
musical excursion was made in the following 
year, accompanied by both his parents. They 
gave concerts in many of the principal cities 
of Germany; and in Munich young Franz was 
greeted as “a second Mozart.” These were 
the words, too, that greeted the slender, boyish 
form in the gilded salons of the aristocracy of 
Paris. There he was the subject of the most 
flattering attention. The Parisian press, with- 
out exception, were loud in their praise and 
prophecies. The concerts which Adam Liszt 
gave ended in a perfect ovation. But the boy 
did not become intoxicated by the overwhelm- 
ing applause; his pious-hearted mother was 
his constant guardian. The élite of Paris could 
not draw from Franz Lizst his full powers; it 
was only when he was in his own room, with 
his own loved mother, that he was seen to per- 
fection. Then his cheeks would glow, his eyes 
be lit up with joy, the hour and the time would 
be forgotten, until at last his fingers would 
drop tired and helpless, and his burning fore- 
head would lay soothed on the shoulders of 
his mother. She was his idol, and he poured 
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out his young soul to her. The sudden illness 
of an only sister called the mother away, and 
father and son now traveled in the Depart- 
ments, and crossed over to England, where 
Franz received the greatest attention. 

In 1825 we meet Liszt again in Paris. A 
short opera, “ Don Sancho,” was being repre- 
sented in the theater of the Royal Academy, 
and met with the greatest applause. The 
audience cried out the name of the composer, 
and Franz Liszt, scarcely fifteen years of age, 
was led forward to make his acknowledgments 
at the public tribunal. 

Soon after this performance new sentiments 
were awakened; he became gloomy, melan- 
choly, and solitary; he plunged deeply into 
religious books; the lives of the martyrs and 
the Confessions of St. Augustine were his con- 
stant study. But he still had one friend to 
whom he wrote out his scruples, his doubts, 
and his reveries, and she thanked the Lord for 
such an early transformation, and felt that her 
prayers were answered when she saw her 
beloved son resting in the deep shade of a 
religious establishment. 

But even this silent life soon grew irksome, 
as it did also to her who had first wished it. 
His still life was suddenly broken. Paganini, 
the violin-king, was to give his first concert in 
Paris (1831), and at his first performan young 
Liszt sat in the far corner of the hall, drinking 
in the inspiration that he felt; and he returned 
home with the fixed idea of becoming the 
Paganini of the piano-forte. Day and night 
he never wearied in his endeavor to attain his 
goal. . 

When he again made his appearance in 
Paris, it was in a far different style from his 
former performances. Instead of the aristo- 
cratic salon, it was now merely a parlor. But 
it was graced by the ornament of bright intel- 
lects. By her own fireside sat the charming 
Madame Aurora Dudevant (George Sand); in 
the flickering light could also be seen Alfred 
de Musset, Jules Sandeau, Alfred de Vigny, 
the talented painter Delacroix, and sometimes 
even Victor Hugo was there. 

In the company of Madame Dudevant and 
Adolph Pictet, Liszt, in the following year, 
spent the most delightful and untroubled 
portion of his life. Without plan or object. 
they wandered wherever fancy led them, and 
were everywhere enthusiastically received. 
Of this period George Sand has written her 
charming Letters of Travel, and Pictet’s 
Journey to Chamounix is simply an apotheosis 
of Liszt. Liszt himself has related the impres- 
sions of these treasured hours in his Yeers of 
Pilgrimage. In the cathedral of Freiburg, the 
most beautiful women and intellectual men 
listened to the world-renowned organ con- 
trolled by his master hand. 

Thalberg appeared in Paris, and broke up 
the entrancing “ dolce far niente” of Liszt, who 
felt jealous of the new rival whose concerts 
excited the wonder and praise of all Paris, 
Liszt presented himself before a public audience, 
and the éclat with which the Parisians received 
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him, showed that his long absence had not 
diminished their enthusiasm over his music. 
Mendelsohn himself went to hear him, and 
wrote: “I have never seen a musician who 
has the musical sense so entirely at his finger's 
ends as Liszt has. * * * He possesses a 
through-and-through musical feeling, the like 
of which is nowhere to be found.” The 
judgment of the Paris world between the 
elegant Thalberg and the brilliant Liszt was 
charmingly expressed by a lady, who, when 
asked which was the greatest man, said, 
“Thalberg is the first, but Liszt is the only 
one.” 

It was ever a strange feature in Liszt’s char- 
acter that the moment the storm of rapturous 
applause began to ring about him, hbis soul 
would ardently long for solitude. He loved 
then to disappear suddenly from the theater of 
his success, and bury himself for months in 
unbroken stillness. This is the reason that we 
find him, in 1837, wandering through Italy, 
to Venice, Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Naples, 
without any definite object. It was only in 
the following year that he again appeared in 
public, at Vienna, when he gave a series of 
concerts in aid of the sufferers by the great 
inundation at Pesthi. No wonder that his 
Hungarian countrymen could sing: “Franz 
Liszt, the people are proud of thee.” In the 
same year he received a deputation’ of Hun- 
garian noblemen, who invited him to Pesth, 
where he was received with extraordinary 
enthusiasm, and presented by the inhabitants 
with the sword of honor and the right of 
citizenship. The next few years was a succes- 
sion of fresh triumphs, and probably no musi- 
cian in the same space of time received so 
warm and flattering a welcome wherever he 
went; and nowhere was his reception warmer 
than to his own native village of Raiding, 
whose every inhabitant turned out to greet 
their“ son ;” for Franz Liszt never forgot the 
home of his childhood. 


This wandering and apparently restless life 
may appear strange to us; but in that land of 
music, the poorest itinerant can travel from 
one end of the continent to the other with both 
ease and pleasure, giving his rude concerts at 
every little village. In a higher degree was 
this life of Liszt’s. The language of Bach, of 
Handel, of Beethoven could be understood in 
every land; and it had never found a more 
eloquent expositor. Franz Liszt gave con- 
certs in Vienna and Praguc in 1840, and in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Riga, in Russia, in 
the same year. In the summer of 1841 he 
visited England, returned through Holland 
and Belgium to Berlin, where he was received 
as “only his own fatherland” could receive 
him. 

The following year he wandered over 
nearly the whole of Europe—Russia, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Germany. In August, 
1845, in company with Spohr, he directed the 
Beethoven Festival, held in Bonn, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of a monument 
to the great master. He visited also Hungary, 
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Transylvania, Moldavia, Wallachia, Constanti- 
nople, and Odessa, and tired of glory, volun- 
tarily closed his carcer as a performer in the 
zenith of his fame. Then be commenced the 
second great mission of his life, that of director 
and composer, and in 1848, accepted an invita- 
tion from the Duke of Weimar to asume the 
conduct of the court concerts there. Hence- 
forth Wcimar became the chief musical center 
for all Europe. 

„Who has ever scen Liszt as a conductor 
must have noticed the enthusiastic power with 
which he rules the whole orchestral strength 
as a totality. The accompanying orchestra is 
an animated body which he permeates and in- 
flames with the inspiration of his own soul,” 
said a critic who had seen him at Weimar. 
From 1848 to 1861 Weimar was continually 
crowded during the scason by the nobility 
and talent of Europe. Many took up their 
residence there permanently. He was the 
means of bringing many promising young 
composers to public notice. Richard Wagner 
owes the success of his chief operas to Liszts 
friendship. He taught many young and prom- 
ising pianists gratuitously, for whose benefit 
he gave private perfarmances. Here he wrote, 
in 1852, his work of love”’—a biography of 
Chopin, the famed Polish pianist and compo- 
ser (born, 1810, at Zelazowa, near War- 
saw; died at Paris, Oct. 14, 1849); the “ Gip- 
sies and their Music,” in 1859; and contributed 
many articles on the operas of Wagner and 
other subjects in the Neue Zeitschrift für 
Musik.” His compositions, transcriptions, par- 
aphrases, symphonies, organ and _ piano-forte 
pieces, sonatas, fantasias, capriccios, reminis- 
cences, concertos, ctc., mostly belong to this 
period of his life, and are very numerous. His 
most genial beauties are probably found in his 
“ Hungarian Rhapsodies,” in the melodies of 
his home, the songs, the dances and the marches 
of the Hungarians and the gipsies. The joys 
and sorrows of his own peuple, all their feel- 
ings and emotions, find echo therein. 


Yet Franz Liszt was never happy even 
amid his most glorious successes. The early 
impressions fostered by his mother had taken 
deep root. She was in Paris, but their cor- 
respondence was as constant and loving as 
ever. 

Great was the sorrow when, in 1861, Franz 
Liszt departed from the theater of bis grandest 
success and took his course toward the “ Eter- 
nal City,” to re-enter the cloister. 

Four years later, on the 26th of April, 1865, 
was consecrated, in the chapel of the Vatican, 
Abbé Liszt. His compositions now partook 
more of his religious character. He had in 
earlier years composed several smaller hymns, 
psalms, and sacred piano-forte and organ 
pieces. In the summer of 1862 he finished his 
celebrated opera of the “Holy Elizabeth.” 
Under the roof of the Vatican he completed 
his opera of “ Christ,” which was first per- 
formed in the service of the mass there. His 
“ Holy Elizabeth” has been performed in most 
of the chief cities of Europe; and at the Lu- 
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ther Festival in the Wartburg, in 1867, the- 


composer himself was present as the conductor. 
That was a grand day for the German musical 
world. , 

This was the last appearance of Liszt out- 
side of Rome in his professional capacity. In 
1864, he had visited Weimar and Munich, 
and his own mother in Paris. This was 
his last visit to her; she died in 1866. Liszt 
lives now in the cloister of Monte Mario, 
which he chose as his residence soon after his 
entry into Rome. Before we close this sketch, 
let us take a glimpse at the life of the great 
musician there. 

“Forty-four years (1866) have flown since 
Franz Liszt, the blonde-haired boy, began his 
brilliant career in Vienna. Again is a con- 
cert givem by Franz Liszt; again we see him 
seated at the piano-forte. But instead of a 
crowded hall, this time there, is only a single 
hearer, an aged countenance—Pio Nono, the 
Pope of Rome. In an apartment of the Vati- 
can the Abbé Liszt plays before the Pope, and 
the melancholy eyes of the aged man brighten 
at the sounds which the earnest man in the 
dark robes evokes from the strings. * * * In 
general, Liszt still lives in the cloister of Monte 
Mario. His intercourse is confined to a few 
friends, chiefly the high dignitaries of the 
Church. A near relationship binds him fore- 
most to Cardinal Hohenlohe, with whom he 
lived, after his consccration, for nearly a year 
in the Vatican. The Pope himself has shown 
him many fatherly favors and numerous dis- 
tinctions, which in former years were mostly 
given to him only by worldly princes, and as 
a mark of his highest grace added the brill- 
iancy of his own order to the dark priestly 
robes of the musician. Sometimes he also vis- 
its him in his solitude, in order to listen to the 
charming productions of his genius, and Liszt 
usually remains then a long while in the pres- 
ence of the Pope, who calls him ‘ his true son,’ 
‘his Palestrina.“ 

— — —— 
“HONESTY IS THE BEST POLIOY.” 

Tuts old saying, repeated so often by good 
people, and gaining thereby a kind of sanctity, 
is, nevertheless, a mischievous one to be float- 
ing so freely through the world. 

That honesty and policy can have any con- 
nection whatever, can hardly be thought of by 
a right-minded, true-hearted person; and it 
seems to me a misfortune that the two words 
were ever linked together. The moment one 
stops to think of policy before doing what seems 
to him a duty, that moment his honesty becomes 
of a doubtful character. 


It is sad to see how people are coaxed into 


“doing right” and being good ;” sad to hear 
so many appeals to the selfishness of our nature; 
sad to know that policy, after all, is the secret 
of much seeming honesty. 

I heard a mother say to her little boy one 
day, “ Now, do be a good boy, and you shall 
have a large piece of maple-sugar.” The same 


=> 
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day I heard a minister say to his people, “ Fol- 
low the course I have marked out to you, and 
you will not only gain much in this world, but 
eternal life in the next.” 

It was policy for the child to put on the 
appearance of goodness, and he understood 
it. Many may have thought it policy to 
be Christians when such inducements were 
offered. 

Dangerous teachere are they, whether moth- 
ers or ministers, who teach those under their 
charge to look out for the gain, the result, of 
whatever they do. Isit right? is followed too 
often by that other question, Is it expedient?” 
betraying an entire want of confidence in the 
providence of a loving Father who will ask 
nothing of His child that is not best for him to 
do—setting up weak human judgment against 
His all-wise and just demands. We can not 
know what is expedient, for the greatest seem- 
ing failure has often proved to be the most glo- 
rious success. But we can know what is right; 
at least we can know our highest conviction of 
right, and following that we shall be trus, and 
a true man is to be honored, though he come 
far short of absolute truth, for he proves that 
he is striving after it, and is on the right road 
toward it. 

Oh, mothers, do not offer rewards to your 
children for being hypocrites! Childhood 
should be glad and bright and beautiful, and it 
can never be when so unnatural. 

Give to them, abundantly, tender words of 
sympathy and encouragement. Place in their 
hands gifts of love and appreciation, but 
never teach them to think that right doing de- 
serves reward ; for they will soon learn to value 
it according to the pay they get. Let goodness 
and truth be as natural to them as fragrance is 
to the flower, just as it ought to be. Do not 
send them out into the world with such miser- 
able, unreliable guides as “ Honesty is the best 
policy,” “The safest way is to do right;” but 
rather teach them to cast policy away alto- 
gether, to forget reward, to feel that 


„is perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth we ought to die.” 


Is it right?” My brother and my sister, when 
this question comes to you, for it often comes 
to all, and what is trucst and best in you un- 
wers, “ It is,” let no forebodings of the result, 
no whispers of policy, detain you from obeying 
unhesitatingly this command of God. Though 
sacrifice and pain be the result, it will only 
show that they are needed. 

Is it truth?” If from the deepest conscious- 
ness of your soul the decision come, too plain 
to be misunderstood, that it is truth, then ac- 
cept and advocate it, though it bear you into 
places new and strange, though it lead you 
into the most unpopular church and party, 
though it take from you friends and bring you 
enemies; though reproach and poverty and 
pain come upon you, still be true for the truth’s 
sake, and like the noble Luther be too brave to 
“ speak or act against your conscience.” 

HOPE ARLINGTON. 


8 


IN VAIN. 


O'ER the golden prime of morning time, 
To brood in sullen sorrow ; 

From coward fears of fatnre years, 
A stream of trouble borrow, 

When the sunny shine of present time 
Foretells a bright to-morrow. 


The apeeding noon comes all too soon 
To those whose hearts are lightest ; 
Boon follow cares, and silver hairs 
O'er heads that now are brightest; 
But youth well sped, rich blessings shed, 
When bright locks change to whitest. 


In vain to sigh for days gone by; 
Youth’s mantle fits the wearer ; 

But work and pray that ev'ry day 
May be to you the bearer í 

Of something good of mental food, 
To make the sonl grow fairer. 


For all the harms of winter eterna, 
If we're prepared to greet them 
With strength of nerve that does not swerve, 
But bravely, boldly meet them, l 
Will strengthen roots to bear the fruite, 
And he who works shall eat them. 


Then look aloft, and see the soft 
Gray light of dawn is nearing, 

And gieaming through the ether blue, 
The promised land appearing, 

When days of youth return in truth, j 
In triple brightness cheering. 


For God is just, and you may trust, 
Though ne'er his law divining, 

That though dark clouds the sunlight shronds, 
Each has its silver lining, 

And 'round the wreath of cypress leaf 
The amaranth is twining. 


— 6 6 pe S 


SCIENCE AND SKEPTIcIsmM.—The revelations 
of science may, and in the nature of things 
must, often be at variance with popular pre- 
conceptions ; but variances of this kind need 
not give rise io hostility, nor preclude convic- 
tion. Theologians may be startled by new 
discoveries in science, just as their predecessors 
were by the assertions of astronomy ; but they 
are not on that account entitled to accuse men 
of science of skepticism and infidelity; nor, on 
the other hand, have men of science any right 
to retort on theologians the charge of dogma- 
tism and bigotry, because they are not prepared 
all at once to accept the new deductions. The 
skeptic and infidel is he who refuses facts and 
rejects the conclusions of enlightened reason ; 
the dogmatist and bigot is he who, overesti- 
mating his own opinions, undervalues those 
of others and obstinately resists all convic- 
tion. What may be accepted by one mind 
under the bias of early training, may be insuf- 
ficient to induce belief in another differentiy 
trained but equally carnest to arrive at the 
truth. “To faith,” says Bunsen, “it is imma- 
terial whether science discover truth in a spirit 
of skepticism or belief; and truth has been 
really found by both courses, but never by dis- 
honesty or sloth.” Arguments may prevail ; 
abuse never wins over converts. Bad words 
never make good arguments; and we may rest 
assured that he who is in the habit of using 


them is by no means in a fitting spirit to enter 


as a worshiper into the great temple of truth. 
—Man: Where, Whence, and Whither ? 
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ARMINIUS VAMBBERY, 
THE HUNGARIAN ORIENTALIST. 


THe Magyar or Hungarian race has long 
been a subject of profound investigation by 
the ethnologists of Europe. Its origin has not 
yet been exactly ascertained, although it is 
the generally received opinion that the Mag- 
yar is an offshoot from the Turanian stock. 
Differing in blood from nearly all the rest of 
Europe, this people exhibit marked peculiar- 
ities of mind and mode of life, which indicate 
both an Asiatic and a nomadic ancestry. The 
subject of this sketch is considered a good rep- 
resentative of the Magyarian type, with some 
Teutonic elements infused. He early became 
interested in the endeavor to solve the intri- 
cate problem of the original derivation of his 
race, and he wished, as he said himself, by a 
practical study of the living languages of the 
related grades between the Magyars and the 
Turkish-Tartar tribes of Middle Asia, to trace 
out this origin. This was the star which led 
him to the Orient, from Hungary to Constan- 
tinople and Mecca; from Teheran, in Persia, 
across the Turkomanian desert to Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Samarkand, and even to Afghan- 
istan. The accounts which he has given of 
his researches while on this journey are treas- 
uries of ethnographical facts in relation to the 
Middle Asiatic tribes, some of which had 
never been visited by a European since the 
days of Marco Polo. Our sketch of himself 
and his travels must necessarily be very brief. 


Arminius Vambéry (Vamberger) was born, 
in the year 1832, at Duna Szerdahely, a Da- 
nubian island belonging to the province of 
Presburg, Hungary. His ancestors appear 
originally to have emigrated from Germany, 
though they had been settled for some time in 
Hungary. His father, who died when Vam- 
béry was very young, was a common Hun- 
garian peasant, and his mother, a pious Prot- 
estant woman, early sent her son to the 
village school. When fifteen years of age he 
attended a school in the city of Presburg, 
where he studied industriously, though in 
great poverty, and managed to support him- 
self by teaching the Slavic cooks and servants 
the Hungarian language. His own talent for 
languages developed very early, and by the 
time he was seventeen he had acquired, with- 
out a teacher, the Latin, Greek, French, Ital- 
ian, English, Servian, and Croatian languages. 
He not only acquired them theoretically, but 
could speak them quite fluently and correctly ; 
and his memory was so retentive that he daily 
committed six hundred words. 


A testimony to his correctness of speech is 
thus recorded: he had been studying for a 
short time in a school at Vienna, where he 
was in very great poverty, when he was 
obliged to return to Presburg. He had no 
money with which to pay his fare, bat while 
standing in the railroad depot he courageously 
spoke to two gentlemen, respecting his situ- 
ation and need, in such excellent Latin, that 
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they immediately gave him a sum of money 
which more than sufficed to procure his pas- 
sage ticket. His remarkable talent gained for 
him many friends after this, and in 1854 an 
office was procured for him in Posego, in Sla- 
vonia, whither he traveled on foot; but he did 
not hold his appointment any longer than con- 
sisted with the purpose he had in view of 
visiting the East. 

In order to complete himself for this work, 
it was necessary that he should become ac- 
quainted with the languages, literature, and 
customs of the Mohammedans, and for that 
purpose he went to Constantinople. In an 
incredibly short space of time, his whole stay 
being little over four years, he had acquired 
twenty Oriental languages perfectly to his 
command, even exciting the attention of the 
sluggish Turks themselves, to whom he could 
talk like a native. He gained in position 
among them until he was made private secre- 
tary of Fuad Pasha, who gave him a good 
salary. In this office he had access to the ar- 
chives of the country, received and answered 
all the state papers, and copied at his leisure 
hundreds of the most important historical 
documents. He forwarded important con- 
tributions of these labors to Hungarian, Aus- 
trian, and German journals, with which he 
was in constant correspondence. He called 
the attention of the Hungarian Academy to 
the existence of the remainder of the library 
of King Korrian, and for this and other ser- 
vice he was elected one of its members in 
1860. It was through the influence of this 
Academy that he was enabled to consummate 
his long-projected travels. 

Vambéry left Constantinople mysteriously 
in the year 1861, and, joining a party of Beg- 
gar Monks, proceeded first to Mecca, the shrine 
of the pilgrim monks, and thence to Teheran, 
the chief city of Persia. Here he gave him- 
self out to be a pious Mohammedan, calling 
himself Reschid Effendi, and was soon known 
as a good friend of the poor and ragged Mecca 
pilgrims. He introduced many of these to the 
Turkish consul, procured them assistance, and 
even kept some at his own expcnse in order 
that he might thus more perfectly learn their 
language. In this manner he became ac- 
quainted with a party of pilgrims who were 
on their homeward journey to Bokhara, and 
to them he communicated his genuine Islam 
wish to visit the holy people of Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Samarkand. The Tartar pilgrims 
answered, We are resolved not only to be 
thy friends, but also thy servants ;” and he was 
received into the caravansary as a fellow- 
traveler, though they did not know him ex- 
cept as a holy dervish like themselves, for he, 
too, had been to Mecca the holy. 

This caravan was a motley collection. 
“Some,” says he, rode on mules or camels, 
but the poor, foot-sore worshipers were very 
ragged. In my wretched clothing I had con- 
sidered myself a beggar, but among these peo- 
ple I was aking.” The head of the caravan 
was Hadschi Valal, of Aksu, in Chinese Tar- 
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tary, priest to the Chinese-Mussulman Govern- 
ment of the same province. 

The time occupied in the journey was occa- 
sionally enlivened by the pilgrims singing 
pleasant songs, by relating to each other 
their adventures. The Hungarian dervish 
soon made himself friends by his conversa- 
tions; he understood his audience intuitively, 
and realized now that he was fairly in the 
midst of Asiatic life. 

The route from Teheran taken by the cara- 
van was eastward, across the borders of Per- 
sia, across the Turkomanian Desert to Khiva, 
the chief city of the Turkomans, known even 
amid the lawless tribes of that portion of the 
country as the very seat of cruelty. He relates 
several appalling instances of judicial cruelty 
which he himself there witnessed. The pres- 
ent Khan of the province would procure for 
himself the name of a defender of his religion, 
and believes that he will acquire it by punish- 
ing the smallest offense with the most rigorous 
severity. The casting of a single glance upon 
a deeply-vailed woman is enough to bring 
upon the offender terrible punishment. A 
man who has committed adultery is hanged, 
while the woman is buried to the waist, in the 
neighborhood of the gallows, and then stoned 
to death by the mob. Scarce a day passed, 
during Vambéry's stay, that did not witness 
some poor victim hurried off to the scaffold. 
“ But amid these rough scenes and customs,” 
he remarks, “I have spent in Khiva and its 
provinces, in my dervish incognito, many of 
the most beautiful days of my travels.” 

From Khiva, which lies to the south of the 
Aral Sea, in Turkistan, the caravan proceeded 
in a southeasterly direction to Bokhara. Vam- 
béry’s mode of traveling was about as our en- 
graving represents him. He had for his own 
use an ass, upon which he sometimes rode, 
and also half of a camel, which carried his 
traveling bag. 

The heat, when they were fairly upon the 
desert, was intense, for it was July. They 
were obliged to travel six hours every day, be- 
sides at night, and the nomad Turkoman rob- 
bers constantly annoyed them. 

Vambéry mentions a caravan station which 
they reached on the 4th of July, which bore 
the very attractive name of Adamkyrylgan, 
that is, the place where people die. And truly 
it was a lifeless waste. As far as the eye could 
reach, extended an apparently boundless sea of 
sand, now whirled by the wind into huge roll- 
ing waves, and now reflecting the rays of the 
sun like the zephyr-stirred mirage of a still sea. 
No bird in the air, no worm or beetle upon the 
earth, was to be seen, but only traces of ex- 
tinct life; the whitened bones of men and 
animals, in great accumulation, served as way- 
marks to the pilgrim travelers. This desert is 
very wide, and not a drop of water upon it. 
Vambéry’s party soon felt the need of drink, 
and the languishing cry, Water, water,” was 
repeatedly uttered in vain by parched lips. 
On July 8th, Vambéry had only eight glasses 
of water in his store, and half of this was de- 
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voted to a dying fellow-traveler. The caravan 
can not wait for those to recover who fall sick, 
else the whole caravan would be lost. As soon 
as one’s strength fails, he is placed on the way- 
side, a leathern bottle of water and some food 
are left him; he secs the long lines of the cara- 
van gradually disappear in the far distance, 
and is left alone to his fate. 

The leader of the caravan saw in the dis- 
tance the signs of an approaching sand-storm, 
and having announced it, the pilgrims imme- 
diately threw themselves upon the sand; the 
camels instinctively laid themselves down upon 
their knees, stretched out their long necks, and 
buried their heads in the sand, while the 
travelers found what shelter they could behind 
them. The sand was driven over them with 
_ terrific force by the gale, and when it had sub- 
sided, the hot sand covered them to the depth 
of many inches. Toward evening of that day 
they were gladdened by the sight of a well in 
the distance; but, to their disappointment, 
it was found that the water was totally unfit to 
drink. Vambery was now quite exhausted; 
he could not even alight from the camel upon 
which he had been placed, and his companions 
laid him down upon the sand. His inside 
burnt with insufferable heat, and his dizziness 
completely stupefied him. “I thought,” says 
he, “ that the last evening of my life had come.” 
Fortunately, however, his fellow-pilgrims did 
not desert him. They did not forget his kind- 
ness in Teheran. j 


When he awoke on the morning of the 12th 
of July, he found himself in the miserable hut 
of a Persian slave, who refreshed him with 
milk, while his dark- bearded dervish com- 
panions stood around his bed, anxiously await- 
ing his recovery. Soon he was well again, and 
all the hardships of the past were forgotten, 
when, on the next day, they passed across the 
borders of Bokhara, and two days later entered 
the city of that name. This was the destina- 
tion of his fellow-pilgrims, and it was a sad 
parting to him, for they had been his constant 
companions for nearly six months, and had 
stood faithfully by him in his need. “My 
heart would break,” he says, “as the thought 
came to me that to these, my best friends in 
the world, whom I had to thank for the preser- 
vation of my life, I could not trust the secret 
of my incognito, but must constantly deceive 
them.” 

We have not the space to give in detail his 
arduous wanderings among the nomad tribes 
of Middle Asia. He everywhere maintained 
his dervish disguise, though he was oflen com- 
pelled to change his traveling companions. 
From Bokhara he first went to Samarkand, 
once a famous seat of Mohammedan learning, 
visiting the many and various native tribes on 
his way. The wandering, plundering Turko- 
men are set very vividly before our eyes in his 
descriptions of them; we see them fastening 
their solitary Persian prisoners to stakes in the 
lonely desert, and leaving them there to die; 
or, again, taking them in gangs across the 
dreary waste, and goading them by the sharp- 


pointed spikes of the camel-drivers. Vambéry 
spent above a year among these people, and 
thence proceeding south and southwest to Af- 
ghanistan, which he describes as being an im- 
mense battle-field, ruled by various robber 
princes, who extorted money from the traveler 
under every pretext whatever. One stopping- 
place, Andschy, is thus characteristically de- 
scribed by the proverb: “ Andschy has bitter, 
salt water, burning sand, poisonous flies, and 
scorpions; commend it not, since it is a picture 
of the real hell!” Some parts, however, es- 
pecially the neighborhood of the city of Herat, 
the capital of a state of that name in Afghan- 
istan, is described as being beautiful naturally, 
and is compared with a paradise. Herat itself 
is considered as the “ gate of India and Central 
Asia,” and is a place of great political import- 
ance. Its narrow, dirty streets are full of ruin, 
but among its bazaars, its mosques, its cara- 
vansaries, and its citadel, Vambéry found op- 
portunities to carefully study the many different 
races that daily assemble there, from Khiva, 
Russia, India, Tartary, Turkestan, and Persia. 


In this city Vambéry was in absolute want; 
his money was almost exhausted, and he must 
sell his faithful ass to get bread, or starve. His 
attendant, a native of Khiva, named Mollah 
Sochak, who now lives in Pesth, even went 
into the street and begged nourishment and 
materials for fire. In this extremity Vambéry 
went to the ruling prince, who was a mere 
boy, being only sixteen years of age, and who 
had been placed by his father over the con- 
quered province. The young prince reclined 
upon a chair at the window, and continually 
amused himself by watching the evolutions of 
his soldiers in the court-yard, who were drilled 
after the European fashion, and were even 
under the command of an English officer. It 
was here that the following scene occurred as 
Vambéry made his appearance, showing at the 
same time the completeness of his disguise and 
the keenness of the young prince. The latter 
was surrounded, as usual, by the dignitaries of 
his court, and his vizier occupied a seat by his 
side. The dervish uttered the usual form of 
greeting as he entered, and then seated himself 
in front of the young prince. God, our 
Lord,” said Vambéry, uttering the customary 
prayer on taking a seat, “let us receive a 
blessed place, for, truly, Thou art the best 
giver of quarters.” The young prince looked 
eagerly into the face of the supposed dervish, 
and ere the latter had uttered “ Amen,” and 
composed his beard, sprang up from his seat, 
and pointing with his finger at Vambéry, half 
laughingly and half in wonder, exclaimed, 
“By God, I swear thou art an Englishman!” 
A loud laugh followed this singular fancy of 
the young ruler, who now stood by the 
stranger's side, amused as a child who has 
made a lucky discovery. Tell me, he con- 
tinued, “is it not true thou art an Ingles in 
disguise?” The dervish replied: “Stop! Thou 
knowest well the proverb, ‘He who declares, 
even in jest, that a believer is an unbeliever, is 
himself an unbeliever.’ Give me, rather, some- 
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thing for a fatika, wherewith I may continue 
my journey.” The young prince sat down, 
remarking that he had never seen a Hadschi 
of Bokhara with such a face, whereupon Vam- 
béry interposed that he was from Stamboul, 
showed him his passes, and was successful in 
getting his temporary wants supplied. Vam- 
béry did not forget to write to this clever 
young Persian after he had returned home, 
and wished him success on account of his 
acuteness, and told him that though he was 
not an Englishman he was at least a European. 
On the 10th of October, 1863, Vambéry left 
Herat in the company of a caravan nearly two 
thousand strong, and soon reached Mesched, 
in Persian Chorassan, where he could, now 
that all his dangers were past, bid farewell to 
his dervish dress, and once more appear as 3 
European. But he could not part with his 
ragged old cloak, which had protected him 80 
long; for it contained the results of all his 
wandcrings, had protected him not only from 
the intense heat of a burning sun, but also from 
the observation of his companions, for if they 
had seen him engaged in writing they would 
have at once suspected his object. He wrote 
with lead pencil, in the Mongolian language; 
and when he made out plans and maps of the 
cities and states through which he passed, he 
secretly sewed them, together with his notes, 
into the lining of his cloak, which finally be 
came so heavy that it was almost impossible 
to walk under its weight, and he constantly 
feared that its bulk would betray him. He 
limped, too, in his walk, slightly; but this ap- 
parent misfortune was a fortunate thing for 
him, as the Mohammedans reverence all men 
who are afflicted with any bodily infirmity. 


In the month of June, 1864, Vambéry entered 
Constantinople, as unexpectedly as he had 
disappeared. He had long been given up s 
lost, for he had never dared to write. But his 
fame had gone long before him, and he was 
honored with marked attention from the leam- 
ed and the great of every city through which 
he passed. In Vienna, the Emperor of Austris 
was personally introduced to his now dis- 
tinguished subject, and the chair of the Pro- 
fessorship of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Pesth was immediately offered to 
him. This position he accepted, and still 
holds. He delivered his report before Sir 
Roderick Murchison and the London Geo- 
graphical Society, and received marked atten- 
tion while in England from Palmerston, 
Russell, and the most eminent scientific men. 

The account of his journeyings appeared in 
the English language in London, in 1864, under 
the title of “ Travels in Central Asia; being the 
Account of a Journey from Teheran Across 
the Turkoman Desert on the Eastern Shore of 
the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand.” This was followed by “ Sketches of 
Central Asia; being Additional Chapters of 
Travels and Adventures, and on the Ethnology 
of Central Asia.” Both these works were 
written by their author in the English language. 
We have before us a letter from him ourselves, 
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and can hardly detect a flaw either in the 
orthography or in the grammatical construc- 
tion. 

These works have found a warm reception 
in both England and America. They are 
thoroughly practical, and full of observations 
of the greatest value, now that the Eastern 
question excites so much interest. Among the 
topics discussed, the following are well worthy 
of attention: the productive power of the 
oases of Turkestan; the Turkoman and the 
slave trade; the inner life of the people of 
Central Asia; the Mohammedanism of Persia, 
etc. He tells us that these people are begin- 
ning to feel the pressure of the Western world; 
and their old organization must be broken up 
by the constant tide of emigration. Hissketch 
of the literature of Bokhara proves that the 
Asiatic states have experienced a partial civili- 
zation. 

The most interesting and entertaining part 
of his works is—a subject which no one is 
so well qualified to speak as Mr. Vambéry— 
the ethnography of the various races—the 
Turanian and Iranian—of Central Asia. There 
are two other races which he does not fail to 
discuss—the Anglo-Saxon and the Muscovite, 
the Briton and the Russian; the one extending 
its territory northward from the boundaries of 
India, and the other pushing forward its Oos- 
sack hordes across the steppes of Northern 
Asia southward. Soon they must meet, and 
the conflict, commenced in the Crimea, will 
probably have to be settled upon the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia. Mr. Vambéry says 
that Russia’s progress needs watching. 

Mr. Vambéry’s last work is published in 
German, under the title of “ Cagataische 
Sprachstudien” (Leipsic, Brockhaus, 1868). 
This is a work for which few possess equal 
qualifications, being a grammar of the language 
of Turkestan. The work is prefaced with an 
interesting essay on the distinctive peculiarities 
of the various dialects of the Turkish language, 
followed by copious notes and illustrative 
passages, including selections from the chief 
Usbeg writers. The work is receiving great 
attention at the hands of the German scholars. 


— . — 


“ By Frrs AND Starts.”—Spasmodic efforts 
amount to little or nothing. It is steady ap- 
plication that accomplishes. One may be 
easily “ fired up” to do something, and as sud- 
denly cooled off. The team—of men or horses 
—that pull together, and pull steadily, will do 
the work. But those who are always begin- 
ning, and never finishing, have more of the 
spasmodic than of the persevering. Moral: 
Teach your children to do one thing at a time, 
and to finish what they begin. 


Ler our laws and our institutions speak not 
of white men, not of red men, not of black men, 
not of men of any complexion; but, like the 
laws of God, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Lord's Prayer—let them speak of the people. 
— Horace Mann. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arms 

Sho smiles, appearing as Jn truth she is, 

Heav'n-bore, and destined to the skies agaln.—Cowper. 


WHO AM 17 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Wo am I? 

What does the PHRENOLOGICAL-JOURNAL- 
reading public want to know for? What dif- 
ference does it make who cooks the intellec- 
tual omelette down in the editorial kitchen, as 
long as it is served up hot, smoking, and satis- 
factory ? 

There are some people who can’t be satisfied 
unless they know all that there is to be known 
about everybody and everything. They are 
perpetually tormenting themselves with trying 
to ascertain the “reason why” of every occur- 
rence. They never travel without establishing 
an immediate rapport with the machinery on 
steamboat and locomotive engine; they can 
not enjoy a new book unless they know the 
author’s Christian, middle, and surname, and 
why he wrote it; and exactly how much 
money he got for it; and why he didn’t get a 
little more; and why it was published by 
Press & Company, instead of Type & Sons! 
They pounce, the first thing, on the “ Personal” 
column of the newspaper, and gloat with 
delight over the impertinent (and too often im- 
aginary) little items that sensational reporters 
nowadays steal from the very edge of the 
domestic hearthstone—in short, they go through 
life one continual interrogation point. You 
avoid them by instinct, and yet they follow 
you like your shadow. If you add fuel to the 
fire of their curiosity by answering their ques- 
tions, they are only stimulated to fresh investi- 
gations. Nobody but a policoman and a 
“First Lessons in Geography” has any busi- 
ness to ask so many questions. 

What are you to do with such people? How 
can you satisfy them? You may tella child that 
it has “ two ears and but one mouth,” and that 
its vocation in life is “ to be seen and not to be 
heard ;” but it won't do to apply the same 
charmingly repressive method to the grown- 
up babies who are unreasonably inquisitive. 
They are quick to take offense, and eager to 
imagine slights; and if you once begin to in- 
dulge their propensities, you will find your 
communications gradually enlarging and com- 
plicating themselves, after the fashion of that 
ancient and well-authenticated legend “The 
House that Jack Built!” When you have told 
them who you are, what security have you 
that they won’t want to know how old you are, 
what your complexion is, whether you are tall 
or short, what church du are in the habit of 
attending, and what school of medicine you 
are partial to? Where is the catechism to 
end? Haven't I as good a right to turn round 
and ask who they are? And don't you think 
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they would very speedily intimate to me the 
propriety of minding my own business ? 

“They like me!” I am much obliged to 
them, and I fully appreciate their kindness; but 
just imagine me walking up to the first person 
on Broadway whose tout ensemble impressed 
me favorably, with “ Excuse me, madam, but I 
like you—who are you!“ 

Perhaps it’s the other way, and they don’t 
like me, a circumstance that has been known 
to happen, improbable as it may seem. All 
the more reason that I should have the advan- 
tages pertaining to the anonymous state. Bor- 
rowing yet a second illustration from the prac- 
tical aspect of every-day life, what sane indi- 
vidual would walk up to his neighbor and 
begin, Sir, I do not like your appearance at 
all—the cut of your coat and the shape of your 
whiskers are quite intolerable to me, conse- 
quently I insist on knowing who you are, at 
once, and definitely !” 

Don't you see that this delightful frankness 
wouldn't work well at all in general practice? 

Some of my unknown friends want my 
photograph, too! 

Now, ofall things stiff, unmeaning, and inflex- 
ible, a photograph is the stiffest, most unmean- 
ing, and least flexible. It may look like me, 
just as a marble statue looks like warm, glow- 
ing, living humanity—just as the artificial 
sparkle of a diamond resembles the free sun- 
shine; but who ever knew the photograph 
that really gave any correct idea of a person, 
unless you have beforehand some personal 
association to vitalize its cold lines and formal, 
unthinking stare. 

No, you can’t have my picture, friends! 
When I am dead and gone, then is quite time 
to fall back upon photographs. But as long as 
there is a living, breathing, existing Me, just so 
long will I protest against being misrepresented 
by any such painfully correct libels. Iam nota 
celebrity, and don’t want to be, and don’t pre- 
tend to be. And, consequently, I don’t fancy 
the idea of my photograph in an album 
between Tom Thumb and Ex-President Jeffer- 
son Davis. It would certainly take unto itself 
wings and speed away. That is, it would, if 
it were anything like me; for I have always had 
a preference for choosing my own company ! 

I haven't told you who I am yet, have I? 
No, I thought not. A woman can keep a se- 
cret sometimes, even when she is discoursing 
upon that most delightful and attractive of 
subjects—herself. 

Yes,—wouldn’t you like to know? Wouldn't 
you enjoy canvassing me, and pulling me to 
pieces, figuratively speaking? Not that you 
are all so destructively inclined; there are 
some of you to whose gentle keeping one 
might safely trust name, fortune, and almost 
soul! who would be ready to palliate faults, 
excuse failings, and spread the comprehensive 
mantle of the sweetest charity over all back- 
slidings. What would young writers do—aye, 
and old ones, too—if there were not such 
kindly spirits in the great audience of the pub- 
lic? But there are people enough to whom 
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the mere fact of authorship is sufficient to 
rouse all that is belligerent and fault-finding— 
people who think they must criticise every 
woman who is audacious enough to take up 
the pen. I can imagine their verdict quite 
vividly enough without giving it the advan- 
tage of reality: Yes, an old maid, of course; 
nobody but an old maid would ever write in 80 
exceedingly bitter and prejudiced a vein! A 
failure, socially speaking, in the great end and 
aim of a woman's life—matrimony—scarcely 
ever improves the temper. Bluestockings are 
almost always old maids!” “ Married, is she ? 
Well, they should think that a married woman 
might have enough to do without turning lit- 
erary, that is, if she kept her home in decent 
order and looked after her husband's shirts!“ 
“Old, ch? that juvenility of style is seldom 
acquired without years of practice!” “ Young 
—what business has she to express herself so 
dogmatically?” “ A country girl can certainly 
have had no great experience; it is the height of 
impertinence in her to attempt to discuss such 
social topics!” ‘ A city lady necessarily moves 
in an artificial atmosphere, and has no means 
of judging society from an impartial stand- 
point!” 

You see I have read my Esop’s Fables— 
S. R. Wells’ Illustrated Edition, page 70, “ The 
Miller, his Son, and their Ass,” with six pic- 
tures! I know very well that I couldn't 
please, my more than that respectable old 
piece of antiquity the Miller, even if I were to 
try—therefore I don’t mean to try! 

Here's my platform, since platforms are the 
fashion just now. Iam going to mind my own 
business, and do the very best I can to instruct, 
amuse, and perhaps improve a little. If you 
want to become acquainted with me, why, here 
I am, most happy to spend a few minutzs with 
you, once a month, under the protecting wing 
of my good friend the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. But you mustn't ask too many questions. 
It is so much easier to express one’s mind from 
behind the ægis of the little sanctum in No. 
389 Broadway! And every reader of the 
JOURNAL is my special and confidential friend ; 
taken individually, Pm ready to shake hands 
with him or her in spirit, at any time they 
please. I have much kindness and indulgence 
to thank them for. Nor do J forget the patience 
with which they have heard me. Now, what 
else could the most unreasonable and exacting 
of publics ask for? 

Dear me! what a lot of Ts there is in this 
article! but how else can a body excuse a 
body for not telling everybody else who a body 
is? (Not an uningenious way of avoiding the 
obtrusive personal pronoun that!) Egotism 
can not always be avoided. 

Who am I? A faithful reader of the AMER- 
ICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; a believer, 
not in tsms, but in reforms; one who can sew 
on buttons and hold a pen with equal dexter- 
ity; a devotee of nature, and a woman, with 
all a Woman's instincts and impulses. Don't 


you think you ought to be satisfied with this 
answer? 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMBES. 

AMERICANS are necessarily utilitarians. In 
a new country, “use,” before ornament, is the 
order. The various steel traps to catch wolf, 
bear, and fox are not inlaid with gold, silver, 
and pearl; nor is the ax, the hoe, or the plow 
ornamented. The frontiersman wants a rifle 
that is steady, strong, and true—that will put 
a bullet where he wants it put; while the more 
fashionable sportsmen of old settlements uses 
a polished or gilded gun. So the pioneer 
wears plain, strong “homespun” instead of 
silks, satins, and fine laces. But even the 
trapper, the hunter, and the pioneer farmer 
may do something toward cultivating a taste 
for the beauties of art and of nature. When 
locating his humble cabin he may have refer- 
ence to the landscape, and so placing it that 
he can have a beautiful view of earth, trees, and 
sky. He may have evergreens, wild flowers, 
cascades, and other interesting natural objects. 
A patch of ground may be set with shrubs and 
vines, as well as with corn and cabbage; very 
soon the fragrance of sweet flowers, the charm 
of hill and dale, and the song of birds will 
beget a love even for the new home, though it 
be far, far from the haunts of early childhood. 
Later, when all the necessaries of life have been 
supplied, when the wants of the body no 
longer press, then we may look still higher for 
sources of improvement and enjoyment. 

Now we come up into the region of ART. 
We think of architecture, music, painting, 
sculpture, and such accompaniments as tend 
to refine, elevate, and beget a higher civiliza- 
tion. Now we patronize those most skilled in 
the art of beautifying our lawns, our parks, 
our public buildings, and our private dwellings. 


Now, such works as were produced by the old | 


masters are readily reproduced by newly in- 
vented processes at a very moderate cost—one-. 
tenth of the original—and find their way into 
our drawing-rooms, libraries, and bed cham- 
bers. 


Look at those marvels of beauty and 
cheapness produced by Messrs. Prang & Com- 
pany of Boston, called chromos.” What can 
be more attractive, what more refining, than to 
have the walls of our rooms hung with these 
beautiful pictures? Money expended in this 
way will be invested in the means of a higher 
and constantly growing culture. What more 
appropriate birth-day present, by a father or 
mother, to son or daughter, than a choice 
picture, which would be a joy forever ? 

We should give more time and means to the 
cultivation of flowers. Every church—every 
school-house, seminary, college, hospital, and 
prison, as well as every dwelling-house, should 
have a flower garden. The humanizing influ- 
ence of this could not be computed. It would 
soften the temper of the hardened, subdue and 
humanize even the brutal and criminal, and 
chasten and spiritualize those most favorably 
organized. Husband, “wife, son, or daughter 
can not more surely win the esteem, the admi- 
ration or love of others than by doing all they 
can to beautify and render home attractive. 


THE VAGABOND-SAGH. 


AN old man of very active physiognomy, 
answering to the name of Jacob Wilmot, was 
brought before the police court. His clothes 
looked as though they might have been bought 
second-handed in his youthful prime, for they 
had suffered more from the rubs of the world 
than the proprietor himself. 

„What business!“ 

“ None; I’m a traveler.“ 

“ A vagabond, perhaps?“ 

“You are not far wrong. Travelers and 
vagabonds are about the same thing. The 
difference is that the latter travel without 
money, the former without brains.” 

„Where have you traveled ?” 

“All over the continent.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

„Observation!“ 

“ What have you observed ?” 

“ A little to commend, much to censure, and 
a great deal to laugh at.” 

“Humph! what did you commend?’ 

“A handsome woman who will stay at 
home; an eloquent preacher that will preach 
short sermons; a good writer that will not 
write too much; and a fool that has sense 
enough to hold his tongue.” 

“ What do you censure ?” 

“A man that marries a girl for her fine 
clothing; a youth who studies medicine while 
he has the use of his hands; and the people 
who will elect a.drunkard to office.” 

“ What do you laugh at?” 

“I laugh at a man who expects his position 
to command that respect which his personal 
qualifications and qualities do not merit.” 

He was dismissed. 


— — . — — 


Fux aT HOME. Don't be afraid of a little 
fun at home, good people! Don't shut up your 
house lest the sun should fade your carpets; 
and your hearts, lest a hearty laugh shake down 
some of the musty old cobwebs there. If you 
want to rnin your sons, let them think that all 
mirth and social enjoyment must be left on the 
threshold without, when they come home at 
night. When once a home is regarded as only 
a place to eat, drink, and sleep in, the work is 
begun that ends in gambling-houses and reck- 
less degradation. Young people must have fun 
and relaxation somewhere; if they do not find 
it at their own hearthstones, it will. be sought 
at other and perhaps less profitable places. 
Therefore, let the fire burn brightly at night, 
and make the homestead delightful with all 
those little arts that parents so perfectly under- 
derstand. Don’t repress the buoyant spirit of 
your children. Half an hour of merriment, 
round the lamp and firelight of home, blots out 
the remembrance of many a care and annoy- 
ance during the day; and the best safeguard 
they can take with them into the world is the 
unseen influence of a bright little domestic 
sanctum. 

A home with mirth and cheerfulness is one 
of the dearest of earth’s possessions. 
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JOHN H. LITTLEFIELD, 
THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
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Tus gentleman possesses a brain 
of fine quality, allied with a good 
degree of the Motive-Mental tem- 
perament. It is owing to his inher- 
itance of many constitutional qual- 
ities from his mother that we find 
so much of clearness and delicacy 
pervading the features. In those. 
traits of character which appertain 
to social life, to sensitiveness, emo- 
tion, and intuition, he, doubtless, 
represents the feminine more than 
the masculine. In intellectual ap- 
prehension and practical ability he 
is masculine. The forehead is high 
and projecting at the eyebrows, in- 
dicating a predominance of the per- 
ceptive faculties. He appreciates 
the characteristics, qualities, and 
peculiarities of substances ; is a clear and 
sharp judge of things, and would be a 
first-rate critic of property and whatever 
pertains to art. 

His Language is not indicative of 
much fertility in the expression of 
thought, but is free and fluent enough 
to convey his opinions on any subject 
with which he is acquainted, in a clear 
and definite manner. He is careful. in 
the selection of words, and very specific 
in the use of terms. Were he educated 
or trained for authorship he would ex- 
hibit much delicacy of expression and 
considerable descriptive power, and 
weave in with the current of his thought 
many figures of speech and metaphorical 
allusions. He is by organization adapt- 
ed to a pursuit at once delicate, artistic, 
graphic, and practical. He is not phi- 
losophical enough to find satisfaction in 
mere ideas or speculations. His imagin- 
ation is based upon the real, and finds 
enjoyment in its refinement and exalta- 
tion. Constructiveness is apparently 
well marked, and allied with Ideality, 
so that he would be inclined to modify 
or improve upon his model; for his in- 
vention would be exhibited in the altera- 
tion or improvement of the designs of 
others rather than in the production of 
entirely new devices. In a mechanical 
line, as an artisan, he would be known 
for his “ finishing touches,” for the extra 
polish, the extra decoration he would 
give to his work, as well as for the 
closeness of his imitation of a pattern. 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN H. LITTLEFIELD. 


He has an ambitious nature; is fond 
of popularity, but at the same time 
would shrink from conspicuous under- 
takings in which there were chances of 
failure. A slight loss of reputation 
would be most acutely felt by such an 
organization as his. He is a little lack- 
ing in physical vigor, and should avoid 
all those exciting and irritating circum- 
stances which wear upon and exhaust 
the nervous system. 

We rarely see one having so sensitive 
a nature who is so firm, stanch, and 
steadfast. He is also executive, thor- 
ough, and forcible, and with his strong 
perceptive talent he will bring to bear 
upon whatever he undertakes the full 
force of his power in a concentrated 


manner. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Littlefield was born at Cicero, a small 
town in Onondaga County, N. Y., on the 20th 
of March, 1835. His father was a native of 
Vermont, but had settled in Cicero, where he 
pursued the calling of carriage-making, and 
into his shop, at the early age of ten years, 
the subject of our sketch was taken and set to 
painting work as it came from the wheel- 
wright’s hand. In early childhood he had 
exhibited an aptitude for drawing and color- 
ing, and this aptitude, doubtless, influenced his 
father in selecting the painting-room for John's 
sphere of industry. Here he remained steadily 
employed several years, excepting the winters, 
during which he attended the village school. 
These winter interval of study were appre- 
ciated and turned tó excellent account in the 
culture of his intellect. Besides being very 
fond of reading, he at other seasons devoted 
much of his leisure to such books as his limit- 
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ed opportunities brought him in contact 
with. By the time he was sixteen years 
of age he had attained to a good degree 
of skill as a carriage painter, command- 
ing the wages of advanced workmen, and 
ornamenting and finishing fine vehicles. 
Thus early he was able to support him- 
self and carry into execution his purposes 
of self-improvement. 

In 1858 he commenced the study of law 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, whither his 
father had removed a few years previ- 
ous, and after one year’s preparation he 
went to Springfield, Illinois, where he 
entered the office of Lincoln and Hern- 
don,” the lamented President Lincoln 
being the senior partner of the firm. In 
this connection he remained two years; 
was admitted to practice at the bar, and 
launched forth into what he conceived 
-would prove his life’s business. 


Taking some part in political affairs, 
ho felt so much interest in the cause of 
his late legal principal, that in 1860 we 
find him “stumping” the State in behalf 
of the Republican candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency, Abraham Lincoln and 
Hannibal Hamlin. During this campaign, 
which was sustained by the Illinois State 
Executive Committee, Mr. Littlefield is said 
to have made sixty speeches, the last being 
delivered in the Springfield “ wigwam” on the 
night before that memorable election which 
ushered in the great crisis of our national his- 
tory. 

The general depression in business circles 
which ensued on the breaking out of the war 
was nowhere more seriously felt than in the 
legal profession. In the Western States the 
dearth of clients, especially to young members 
of the bar, was extreme, so that nearly all who 
depended on the returns from active practice 
for their maintenance were obliged to look 
for employment in other spheres. A large 
number of young lawyers enlisted and per- 
formed good service in the field, as the mili- 
tary records evidence. Mr. Littlefield went to 
Washington in 1862, and through the influence 
of President Lincoln obtained a position in 
the Treasury Department. There he continued 
until shortly after the lamentable death of his 
friend. Moved by strong emotions of friend- 
ship and regret, and by the prompting of the 
old aptitude, Mr. Littlefield conceived the 
idea of representing on canvas the murdered 
President's death-bed scene. The idea was 
well carried out; for the Death-bed of Lin- 
coln” in the original painting, and in the very 
many engraved copies which have been ex- 
tensively sold, has been warmly commended 
for the excellence of the portraiture, the group- 
ing of the figures, and the artistic handling of 
the whole. When, however, it is known that 
the artist had never received any instructions 
in painting, and had never before attempted a 
work of the kind, his success can not be re- 
garded less than remarkable. Having com- 
pleted the publication of this picture, he di- 
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rected his attention to the “coming man,” as 
sagacious politicians term him, General Grant, 
and produced a portrait which connoisseurs 
pronounce a most faithful and finely executed 
likeness. This portrait has been engraved on 
steel by one of the best artists in America, 
and though but lately published is command- 
ing a large sale. 

Mr. Littlefield has also painted a portrait of 
President Lincoln, which is now being en- 
graved in pure line, the size of life. Although 
we have not seen the production, we may infer 
from the recognized merits of his “Grant,” 
that it will sustain the artist’s reputation. 
Those who have seen the portrait pronounce 
it a superb work of art. We understand that 
Mr. Littlefield is now engaged on a full-length 
portrait of General Grant, which, when com- 
pleted, will probably be exhibited throughout 
the country. At a time when so much atten- 
tion is given by the Amcrican mind to politics 
of a national character, and when the name 
inscribed on the banner of the dominant party 
is Grant, the artist, whose career has been 
briefly sketched, may “stump” as efficiently 
for that party through the proposed exhibition 
of his portrait of Grant, as he did in 1860 by 
personal efforts. 


On Phustologn. 


A knowledge ef the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our lu vestlgatlons of the various phenomena of 
life. —Osbante, . 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. — Moca lv. (. 


USE LEGS AND HAVE LEGS. 


[WE think the following excellent article on 
“Legs” is by Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
Liverpool. If not mistaken, it is out of one of 
his practical week-day evening discourses, 
such as he delivers before the people. We 
insert remarks in brackets.—ED. ] 

“Practice makes perfect.” “The used key 
is always bright.“ Drawn wells are seldom 
dry.” The principle expressed by all these 
maxims is, that the healthy exercise of our 
faculties of mind and organs of body increases 
their power. This is true; and it is equally 
true that if we do not exercise them, their 
power will decline; for, as “to him that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance,” 
so “from him that hath not, shall be taken 
away even that which he hath“ i. e., we are 
to make the most of what advantages we have, 
for personal improvement and for the increase 
of means, etc.] 

“ Use legs and have legs.“ This is a maxim 
in regard to the muscular system; and with- 
out regarding it, no one can increase much in 
strength and activity. One can lift three hun- 
dred pounds with ease, another can scarcely 
move one hundred; one can run a mile in a 
few minutes, or walk forty miles a day with- 
out fatigue; another is dead beat with a run 
of a hundred yards, or with a walk of five 
miles. And, very often, the older man is 


stronger and more active than the younger, 


the smaller than the larger, the heavier than 
the lighter. Whence this difference in strength 
and activity, a difference that often amounts 
to 800 per cent.? Of course, in many cases, 
and to a great extent, it is to be accounted for 
by the fact that one man is born with a much 
better constitution than another; but it is 
really astonishing to observe in how many in- 
stances, and to how great an extent, the dif- 
ference is explained by the principle of using 
legs and having legs. Exercise often reverses 
the original relationship of two men, in the 
matter of muscular power. He who was ori- 
ginally the weakcr becomes the stronger. The 
disadvantage of a feeble constitution is over- 
come by exercise, and the advantage of a 
strong constitution is lost by the neglect of ex- 
ercise. All do not come into the world with 
the same physical capacities; but all do not, 
through life, continue in the same ratio of in- 
equality; and it is the use, or non-use of our 
powers that effects such alterations in their 
ratios. 

We often speak, with profound pity, of those 
who have lost the use of their limbs; and by 
such persons we mean poor creatures who 
have been paralyzed, so that they can neither 
run, nor walk, nor stand. But such unfortunate 
beings are not the only people who have not 
the use of their limbs. The use of our limbs, 
their full, perfect use, is what very few of us 
possess. The probability is that most of us 
have not more than about one half the use of 
our limbs. [This is equally true in regard to 
our mental faculties. If used and educated, 
we should occupy a much higher plane in the 
scale of human existence.] Those who are 
not practiced gymnasts would do well to visit 
a gymnasium, and witness the feats that are 
performed there. In the running, the leaping, 
the jumping, the wrestling, the fencing, the 
climbing, the lifling of great weights, and 
throwing of heavy bodies,. our non-athletic 
friends would see what the full use of legs 
really is; and the sight, without any attempt 
to perform such wonders, would convince 
them that, although, happily, not paralyzed, 


_it is absurd to say that they have more than 


one half the use of their limbs—if, indeed, they 
have that. [Indolence is the parent of weak- 
ness and effeminacy; while energy, resolu- 
tion, and perseverance build up the one who 
puts them to use.] 

Most persons think that they are what God 
made them; and they will be startled and 
shocked to be told that this notion is decidedly 
doubtful. But it is more than doubtful, it is 
altogether erroneous ; we are not, many of us, 
what God made us, but what we have made 
ourselves, through the use, or the non-use of 
the faculties which He bestowed upon us. It 
is surely very desirable that we should be, 
even physically, all that our Creator has ren- 
dered us capable of being, therefore let us, by 
careful culture, make the best use of what 


power remains to us, and, as far as possible, 
recover what we have lost. Upon young peo- 
pe especially, let us urge the duty of using 
egs as the only means of having legs. 
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LONGEVITY AND INTHELLIGENOL 
OF ANIMALS. 


Dr. J. V. C. Surrn read the following inter- 
esting paper before the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club at a recent meeting. He said: 

With a considerable degree of accuracy, nat- 
uralists have determined the ages of horses, 
oxen, sheep, goats, asses, mules, cats, dogs, 
and many others, so long ago, that it would 
be difficult to refer to those who are entitled 
to the most distinction for their industri- 
ous researches in that relation; and, further, 
experience of ages has proven the fact that 
their lives can not be much prolonged beyond 
the ordinary limit assigned by the laws of na- 
ture, with the utmost effort of human inge- 
nuity. 

Among men there are individuals whose 
vital strength carries them further forward in 
age than others. It is not so frequently the 
case, however, with the lower animals. Oc 
casionally horses have attained 50 or 60 years. 
But such instances are extremely rare, and de- 
pend more on some original endowment in 
their organization than from any particular 
care bestowed upon them with a view to their 
greater longevity. A white mule in Virginia, 
belonging to Gen. Leighton, was 85 years old; 
it lived through three generations, and knew 
more about the work on the plantation than 
anybody else. 

Dogs can not be kept alive much more than 
20 years in any tolerable condition of health. 
Their vigor wanes; vision becomes exceedingly 
imperfect; and although the sense of smell is 
the last of the special senses to fail, if it ever 
does before death, they are reluctant to move 
from comfortable quarters, where they slecp 
most of the time. Dogs understand several 
languages, such as French, Italian, and Spanish. 

A dog on Fifth Avenue, in this city, under- 
stands only Italian. It is related that a yoke 

eof oxen was killed in crossing a railroad, be- 
cause one of them was French and did not 
understand his English driver. Poultry under- 
stand no language disconnected with feeding. 
Fish will come to feed at the ringing of a din- 
ner-bell. 

When the domestic animals become aged— 
which, with some of them, may be at 20 or 30 
years—they lose flesh and strength. It is al- 
most impossible to fatten them thus, as the food 
seems to be imperfectly digested. At least nu- 
trition is defective, and gradually they have a 
lethargic appearance, and finally die without 
the indications of disease. This is a decay of 
life with them. In all the intermediate periods 
between youth and middle age, they may fall 
victims to infectious maladies, injuries from 
combats, or excesses in gorging themselves 
after protracted fasts. No other excesses can 
be laid to the charge of dumb beasts, as they 
are controlled in other respects by instincts and 
by times and seasons which do not reduce their 
physical energies. They violate no laws of or- 
ganic life, without the exercise of reason, that 
intellectual man does with all the consequences 
before him, and reason for a guide. 
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With this accumulated knowledge respecting 
animals intimately associated with man, which 
has the merit of being pretty accurate, it is 
rather surprising chat more exact data have not 
been established in regard to man himself. If 
the greatest study of mankind, in Pope's day, 
was man, it is no less so now, when institutions 
have grown into public favor that ought to be 
able to decide upon the probable limits of life 
with more certainty than has hitherto charac- 
terized tables of expectancy, probable longev- 
ity, and some other guess-work assumptions in 
the department of vital statistics. 

With the records of centuries, and the col- 
lected observations of careful students who have 
earnestly interrogated nature with a hope of 
ascertaining how she gauges the lives of males 
and females, and by what signs the secret may 
be brought to light that will invariably point to 
the positive day of death, it is still too much left 
to conjecture and theoretical speculating. 


By referring to Goldsmith’s Natural History, 
a work quite obsolete and perhaps out of print, 
but which, nevertheless, abounds with curious 
statements, a pretty correct mortuary table may 
be found which chronicles the life-period of 
animals with which we are most familiar. It is 
quite evident, in the very constitution of things, 
long life was never intended for those which 
multiply rapidly and mature in one, two, or 
three years. Were they to exist as long as 
man, the surface of the earth would not ac- 
commodate the irresponsible myriads, nor food 
be produced in sufficient abundance to meet 
their necessities. It is therefore in accordance 
with a Divine arrangement, which contemplates 
the greatest amount of happiness for all, that a 
law of limitation fixes unalterable boundaries 
for life in all races, types, and forms of organ- 
ized beings. To this decree man must submit. 
With such facts before us—and they have been 
recognized by learned naturalists for ages—it is 
strange indeed that it has not yet been ascer- 
tained to what length of life our own race may 


' attain. Thomas Parr married at 80 for the 


first time, and lived to 152 years—lcft a grand- 
sou who died at 124. This demonstrates an ac- 
tual transmission of vitality; but Henry Jen- 
kins—a still more remarkable example of lon- 
gevity in modern times—reached the patri- 
archal age of 169. But this by no means deter- 
mines the duration of human life. It seems to 
have been a received opinion in the time of 
King David,that 70 years was the ordinary 
measure of human existence. Any years be- 
yond are poetically represented as unsatisfacto- 
ry and burdened with infirmities. The differ- 
ence, therefore, between the ages of the patri- 
archs of the Jewish nation and of men in the 
most flourishing period of Jewish nationality 
was very striking. Moses died at 110, and his 
natural forces, says the chronicle, were not 
abated. 

Hufeland believed the duration of human life 


might be about 200 years. With an experience 


of 6,000 years, the problem is still an unsolved 


\ one; it has not been determined how long we 
i) could live, 
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We have settled the question respecting the 
length of liſe with domestic animals associated 
with man. Their days are specifically limited. 
They are quickly developed, and. almost as 
rapidly fall into decay. Man's mission and 
ultimate destiny are so widely different, the 
laws governing his organic structure operate in 
conformity to a higher nature; the corporal 
lasts longer, that his intellect may be exercised 
for directing and controlling the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kindoms—he being truly 
lord of all he surveys. 


— . —— 


DOES HE DRINE? 


WHEN riding in Central Park, New York, 
not long ago, two gentlemen were thrown 
from a carriage, and one of them—a distin- 
guished politician—was instantly killed! A 
sensible and sympathizing lady, on hearing of 
the unfortunate event, instantly inquired, 
“Had they been drinking?” Yea, verily. 
They had been “dining and wining.” They 
were imprudent enough to attempt, when 
in a state of partial inebriation, to drive a 
span of spirited horses! The wonder is that 
both horses and men had not been killed. 

“ DoEs HE DRINK?” Then, no matter what 
accident happens, nobody is surprised. He 
was expected to come to a bad end. Acci- 
DENTS are, nine times in ten, the results of 
drink. The man was tired, or sleepy,—he 
took a glass, and was run over by a railway 
train; or he lost his money, his hat, his coat, 
his boots, or his life. 

“He was a promising boy; but, like his 
father, he took to drink, and was ruined.” 

He graduated at the head of his class, 
was an excellent scholar, but, in an evil hour, 
gave way to his appetite and is now a public 
pauper. 

He was an only son; all the hopes of his 
fond parents were centered on him; but he 
became a drunkard, and is lost! lost !! lost!!! 

Charlie was a handsome fellow,—popular 
with all the lads and lasses; but—ab, that 
fatal “ but”—pDRINK sent him to an untimely 
grave, and bowed the heads of his bereaved 
parents with unutterable sorrow for his heart- 
less conduct and his impenitent folly and sin. 

Reader, cast about for a moment, and in 
your own experience recount the human 
wrecks which lie stranded on the coast of 
time! There was handsome William, stately 
Henry, plucky John, benevolent Jonathan, 
magnanimous James, noble Abraham, wise 
Daniel, the kindly Oliver, and numerous 
others, cut off prematurely by drink.“ O 
God! save us from this destroyer. Frequent 
accidents must inevitably happen to al who 
drink alcoholic stimulants. Misfortunes will 
surely and swiftly follow in the track of dis- 
sipation. Calamity awaits the transgressor. 
God is not mocked.” Little sins of body or 
mind grow daily, as the weeds, and if not 
checked in time will choke down the better 
plant and prevent its maturing. Young man, 
do you drink ? 
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Ships are lost at sea; steamboats are blown 
up, or collide on river and lake; horses are 
killed or crippled; carriages smashed; rail- 
way trains thrown off the track; public build- 
ings and private dwellings are burned, and 
the lives of thousands are sacrificed or jeopard- 
ized. Why? By what? Because men give 
way to a perverted appetite and indulge in 
that which is an enemy, and only an enemy to 
their bodies and souls. Young man, do you 
drink ? 

— 2 — 


THE EDUCATION OF ORIMINALS. 


“EVERYWHERE education produces its in- 
evitable effects. One, however, is astonished 
when it is considered that although thou- 
sands of years have passed, man has yet to 
understand that the discontinuance of prisons 
depends upon the improvement of schools 
and the general diffusion of education among 
people. We know only what we understand. 
How will you become upright if you have 
no idea of uprightness; if you are not made to 
appreciate its graces; if you are not early 
taught to practice it? It certainly is necessary 
to take into account the impetuosity of natural 
propensities. But, indeed, is not this necessity 
a reason for the better organization of the con- 
test against them, so as to bend them, and 
to oppose them by the counter-balance of the 
better sentiments and feelings carefully di- 
reeted ? 


“In the houses of detention, in the con- 
vict prisons (bagnes), how many persons there 
are who, without a definite character, only owe 
their fatal errors to lack of instruction, to want 
of restraint, and to bad examples! The fiercest 
(farouches) prisoners are perhaps more ap- 
proachable than it is believed. So far as the 
little which one may have acquired, that weuld 
be always something; but he has disregarded 
intellectual culture too much. And im such 
a case what could a few pastoral exhortations 
do which were given at Jong intervals, without 
rule and without light? The success of edu- 
cation in the colonies of young offenders should 
be an admonition. The advantage is but 
lame; one by it attains only to the pace of a 
tortoise, and is left even worse off than before; 
for it can be understood that instruction under 
such circumstances should be so imparted as 
not to be the means of torturing unhappy law- 
breakers, but of reforming them. Appreciating 
this principle, a leading jurist, M. Edmund 
Turquet, the imperial prosecutor at Vervins 
(Aisne, France), instituted a course of lectures 
for the benefit of the prisoners of that city, and 
the results thus far have exceeded all expecta- 
tion. There were at first some unbelicving 
and obstinate criminals, but soon the enthusi- 
asm of the undertaking, extending in the meas- 
ure of its progress and of the reformation of 
opinions, each became enamored with the ben- 
efit afforded, and now those prisoners, before 
so degraded, are equal in advancement to the 
pupils of the best primary schools.”—Journal 
de Médecine Mentale. 
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THE CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESI- 
DENOY AND VIOE-PRESIDENOY. 
Ir is a fact, that there are “many men of 

many minds” in this world. Indeed, there are 
no two persons exactly alike in the whole 
realm of humanity. As we differ in height, 
weight, strength, and complexion, so we differ 
in temperament, talent, capability, culture, 
taste, and character. To none more than to 
the phrenolugist and physiognomist is the 
great diversity among mankind more apparent, 
or the endless shades and phases of human 
character so clearly seen. 
Is it surprising, then, that 
there should be more than 
a thousand different relig- 
ious creeds among the 
millions of mankind, or 
more than three hundred 
creeds among Christians? 
Do not differences of opin- GN 
ion on various questions Seg 
arise even among brothers Qa 
and among sisters, not to 
mention neighbors and 
nations? Were they not 
educated together? Then 
why do they not take the same view of things? 
Simply because each looks ata subject through 
different eyes, or glasses of different shades, or 
of different degrees of power. If one be hopeful 
and another desponding; if one be generous 
and another selfish, there must be a cause for 
it—and that cause may be discovered. It is 
organic, and inclines to a material manifesta- 
tion. The action of the mind produces effects 
on the body. This accounts for the fact, that 
certain parts, such as the muscles of the arm, 
become large and strong in the blacksmith ; so 
of the organs of the brain; use calls more blood 
to the part or parts most used, and growth is 
the result. This is as true of the mental 
faculties as of the physical organs. The best 
men are but partially developed—none are 
perfect—no, not one. AU are susceptible of 
improvement. Many, by bad associations and 
bad habits, deteriorate, become perverted, and 
so become degraded. The “candidates” before 
us are no exception to the rule. They are as 
different from each other as others are from 
them. : 


A few words more, preliminary. It should 
be remembered that a good-looking head does 
not always tnsure a good character, though 
a good character will, in time, produce a good 
head. Nor does a bad head, 7. e., a head less 
favorably organized, imply a bad character. 
Men with fine heads sometimes fall, and the 
worst may be reclaimed. No phrenologist, 
who is not a pretender, will venture to affirm 
that one is good or bad; has done or will do 
certain acts, judged solely by one’s phrenology. 


He may say the developments of one strongly 


incline him to this or that course of life, 
temptation, or excess, such as avarice, sensu- 
ality, cunning, cruelty, timidity, irritability, 
superstition, appetite, etc., but he can not say 
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one is necessarily a thief, robber, or murderer. 
Nor can it be said with certainty, that the 
character of one must be good or bad, judged 
by the developments of the brain alone. Nor 
that one would certainly make a good presi- 
dent or a post-master. But we may affirm— 
our judgment being based on organization— 
that the natural tendency of one’s mind is in 
the direction of truth, justice, and mercy; and 
that the mind of another naturally tends directly 
the other way. Thus it will be seen that a 
naturally good man may become perverted 
from the truth, and that a naturally bad man 
may be converled to the 
truth—the one to a down- 
ward course, and the other 
to an upward course of 
life. But what of the can- 
didates? We range them 
in the order of their nom- 
ination, and remark— 


ULYSSES 8. GRANT, REPUB- 
LICAN NOMINEE FOR 
PRESIDENT. 


General Grant* is a well- 
built man of average stat- 
ure, with a snug and strong 

- frame, dense and compact 
muscle, and of fine quality. There is no sur- 
plus tissue, nothing out of place, and few, if 
any, excesses in the general make-up. Heart, 
stomach, lungs, with a healthy, nervous 
system, derived, in the main, from a tough, 
hearty, and long-lived ancestry, he may be 
pronounced a very good specimen of the 
average American man. His brain is of good 
size, in proportion with the body, and it is 
large in the perceptives, full in the reflectives, 
large in Constructiveness, Human Nature, 
Cautiousness, Continuity, Secretiveness, Hope, 
Spirituality, Conscientiousness, Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, and Benevolence. The 
social affections are also fully developed. 
Language, Acquisitiveness, Imitation, and 
Suavity are but moderately indicated. Ap- 
probativeness and Self-Esteem are subordinate ; 
but Firmness is decidedly prominent. What 
is the effect of this combination? First, almost 
uniform good health; second, strong practical 
common sense with an intuitive perception of 
character; knowing at a glance whom to trust. 
He possesses good mechanical ingenuity, with 
planning talent, watchfulness, application, 
policy, prudence, honesty, enterprise, kindness, 
friendship, and generosity, without much 
French palaver or make-believe. He is a man 
of few words and great courage, fortitude, 
resolution, perseverance, and executiveness. 
These are some of the leading points in this 
character. We may add that he is no egotist, 
no vain boaster, nor will he turn to the right 
or the left for the love of praise or for the fear 
of blame. We say nothing of his generalship, 
and nothing of his—prospective—statesman- 


* Our portraits are not only inferior likenesses, but 
insignificant works of art. We can say nothing satis- 
factorily on the physiognomy of our candidates, with 
such inadequate representations. 


SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
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ship. The following brief diography must 
complete our sketch. 

Ulysses S. Grant was born at Point Pleas- 
ant, Clermont County, Ohio, April 27, 1822. 
His early ancestors were Scotch, and emi- 
grated to America not long after its settlement 
by the Puritans. In 1823 his parents removed 
to Georgetown, Ohio, where he obtained bis 
early education. When seventeen years of 
age he obtained an appointment to West Point, 
where he became conspicuous for his courage 
and manliness, if not for brilliant mental 
ability. Subsequently to 
his graduating from West 
Point, he served in the 
United States Army in 
Missouri, Louisiana, Tex- 
as, and in Mexico under 
General Scott. In 1854he 
withdrew from military 
life and engaged in agri- 
culture and other lines of 
peaceful life. In 1859 he 
became engaged in the 
leather trade, and was thos 
occupied when the civil 
war commenced. Then 
General Grant's old military ardor at once hur- 
ried him into the ranks of the Union soldiers. 
He raised a company and went with it to 
Springfield, Ill., where it was mustered into 
service. In June, 1861, he was appointed 
Colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois Volun- 
teers, and immediately went into active opers- 
tions. His skill and success, during the rapid 
events of the war in the West, won from the 
nation promotion after promotion, until in 
March, 1864, he had obtained the highest 
position known in the army; and he summed 
up his brilliant victories by compelling the 
surrender of General Robert E. Lee, April 9, 
1865, and virtually closing a ruinous and fra- 
tricidal strife. 

SCHUYLER COLFAX, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Schuyler Colfax has a very large brain and 
a very active mental temperament. His body 
is of average size, well shaped, and if lithe, 
he is tough, wiry, and enduring. Both he and 
General Grant derive their leading physiolog- 
ical and mental qualities from their mothers, 
whom they most resemble. The reflective 
faculties predominate in Mr. Colfax. He has 
a large intellectual lobe, and his head is very 
long and very high. Benevolence, Conscien- 
tiousness, Approbativeness, Causality, Mirth- 
fulness, and Cautiousness are very large. Se- 
cretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Destructive- 
ness are small. Indeed, the head is narrow at 
the base, rather than broad, and the leading 
tendency of his mind is in the direction of in- 
tellect and moral sentiment. Language is 
large; hence he is a fluent speaker and a c- 
pious writer. He is youthful, mirthful, genial, 
familiar, companionable, and popular; is 
always dignified and manly—not distant or 
haughty. He is thoroughly self-regulating, 
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strictly temperate, and in hearty sympatliy 
with all measures for the education, improve- 
ment, and elevation of the people. Should he 
fail to sustain the high position he has attain- 
ed, or should he fall, it will be from the per- 
version of a naturally aspiring and well - dis- 
posed nature. He has all the qualities requi- 
site to make him pre-eminently happy, in the 
social or domestic relations. We see nothing 
in his organization to prevent him from con- 
tinuing to rise until he shall have reached 
the highest position, intellectually, morally, 
and socially, among men. 

Speaker Colfax was 
bom in New York city 
on the 28d of March, 1823, 
and is a lineal descendant 
from General Schuyler 
and Captain Colfax, both 
of Revolutionary celeb- 
rity. All the academical 
instruction he was favor- 
ed with was received be- 
fore he had reached ten 
years ofage,and that was 
obtained, chiefly, through 
his own diligent applica- 
tion. At the age of thirteen he went to Indiana. 
In one of the towns in that State he entered a 
printing-office, and continued the pursuit of 
a printer, with degrees of advancement, until 
the year 1844, when he became editor and 
proprietor of the South Bend Register. He 
was then only twenty-one years of age. His 
paper was a political organ, in the interest of 
the Whig party, and though commenced with 
a small circulation and little influence, it stead- 
ily grew in popular favor, by reason of its 
bold avowal of honest sentiments. This paper 
brought him conspicuously into view among 
the politicians of Indiana, and his straight- 
forward and consistent course eventually se- 
cured for him a considerable reputation. 


In 1848 he was appointed a delegate from 
Indiana to the Whig National Convention, of 
which he was elected secretary. In 1850 we 
find him occupying a prominent position in 
the Indiana Constitutional Convention. 

In 1854 Mr. Colfax was elected the repre- 
sentative of his district in the American Con- 
greas, and from that time to this has always 
been returned to his seat in the national as- 
sembly. 

In Congress the same energy and industry 
have characterized him which were so prom- 
inent in his private life and personal vocation. 

He was first elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in 1868, and twice since 
has been re-elected. He has so discharged the 
important duties of the Speakership, that he 
is considered one of the best presiding officers 
that has ever been called upon to conduct the 
proctedings of a great body. 

In persdnal appearance Mr. Colfax is of 
medium height, and solid and compactly 
built. His hair and whiskers are brown, not 
a little tinged with gray. His countenance 
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has a pleasing and frank expression, and 
evinces the man of substantial endowments. 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


The platform on which the candidates al- 
ready noticed severally announce themselves 
to stand, indorses the reconstruction policy of 
Congress ; perceives the necessity of equal suf- 
frage among the loyal men at the South; de- 
nounces “all forms of repudiation as a na- 
tional crime” and a stigma on the national 
honor; recommends the equalization and re- 
duction of taxation, and the contraction of the 
national debt and of the 
expenses of Government 
as speedily as is consist- 
ent with prudence and 
honesty; deplores the 
“untimely and tragic 
death of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” and regrets the 
accession of Andrew 
Johnson to the Presiden- 
ey; would equally main- 
tain the rights of native 
and naturalized citizens 
when in foreign coun- 
tries; awards especial 
honor to soldiers and sailors who contended 
for the Union in the late war; encourages immi- 
gration; declares its sympathy for the oppress- 
ed of all nations; offers a cordial and friendly 
co-operation to all those in the South who, 
though once in arms against the Government, 
now honestly unite with it in restoring peace, 
harmony, and prosperity; and proclaims its 
recognition of the great principles of the De- 
claration of Independence “ as the true founda- 
tion of Democratic government,” and hails 
“with gladness every effort toward making 
these principles a living reality on every inch 
of American soil.” 


HORATIO SEYMOUR, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR 
PRESIDENT. 

Horatio Seymour has a large-sized brain, 
something more than twenty-three inches in 
circumference, with a mixed temperament, in 
which the vital, motive, and mental are fairly 
blended, the mental or nervous somewhat 
predominating. There is no lack of quantity 
of either bone, muscle, or brain. But what of 
the quality? Were he sound, or in perfect 
health, and were the quality equal to the 
quantity, he would, with his high culture, 
become a power in the nation. As it is, there 
is no deficiency of intellectual ability, no lack 
of knowledge, ambition, love of property or 
power. But can he endure, or will he break 
down under care, trials, and hardghips? That 
is an important question on which success or 
failure, happiness or misery, depend. A front 
view of this head reveals a very broad brain at 
the base; the head is wide between the ears, 
and Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, and Ali- 
mentiveness are conspicuous. A side view 
shows very large perceptives, with retreating 
reflectives. Very large Firmness, full Self- 
Esteem, with less Hope, Spirituality, and Con- 
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scientiousness. Veneration and Benevolence 
are fairly indicated, but not large. Cautious- 
ness is full, Secretiveness is large, and so are 
Comparison and Language. 

This combination produces or indicates a 
strong unyielding will, great love for property 
and the luxuries of life, a ready perception, a 
good memory of facts, with less disposition to 
theorize. His moderate Hope would incline 
him to form moderate views of future accom- 
plishment, and to make desperate efforts to 
realize present wishes. There would be little 


ises. He would seek to 
obtain his ends by strat- 
agem, management, cun- 
ning, and intellectual 
generalship. He will ma- 
neuver with the best and 
keep his plans well con- 
cealed. He is a shrewd 
politician, a sharp, snug 
business man, a close 
~ economist, an unyielding 
and unrelenting oppo- 
nent; he is ambitious, te- 
nacious, fluent, belliger- 
ent, secretive, and a “study” forany man. In- 
deed, he will never be fully known, not even 
to himself. — 


Mr. Seymour was born in Pompey, Onon- 
daga County, N. Y., in 1811. Educated for 
the law, he early attained to eminence in its 
practice at Utica, but withdrew from it to 
manage the large estates left by his father and 
father-in-law. Advocating the principles of 
the Democratic party from the first, he was 
in 1841 elected to the State Legislature. There 
his talents and oratorical ability soon made 
him conspicuous, and upon his re-election in 
1845 he was chosen Speaker of the Assembly. 

In 1850 he was the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of New York, opposed to Wash- 
ington Hunt who was elected after a close 
contest. In 1852 he was again nominated for 
the same office, and was elected. His term of 
office was chiefly signalized by his veto” of 
the “ Maine Liquor Law,” which coupled with 
his well-known opposition to restrict by legis- 
lation the sale of intoxicating liquors, doubt- 
less led to his defeat in the gubernatorial con- 
test of 1854. 

In 1862, having again been nominated, he 
was elected Governor by over 10,000 majority. 
He had been from time to time proposed as a 
candidate for the Presidency by portions of the 
Democratic party, but without definite result 
until the recent convention, which, having 
failed, after several days’ sitting, to make choice 
of a man from the many proposed, unani- 
mously nominated him on the first announce- 
ment of his name. 

Mr. Seymour is of fine persona] appearance 
and bearing; his manners are those of the 
finished gentleman. As an orator, he is calm, 
graceful, and dignified, yet fluent and per- 
suasive. He is the first candidate for the 
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chief executive office in the gift of thé people 
that has not served in some department of the 
national Government. 


FRANCIS P. BLAIR, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


One accustomed to observe character from 
portraits could not go far wrong in judging 
this man, even from the imperfect representa- 
tion above. There is a current anecdote to 
this effect. A gentleman inquired of a rather 
non-committal old lady what sort of a man 
Mr. Smith was who lived near by? With the 
double purpose of being polite and not com- 
mitting herself, she replied: “ Well, sir, I have 
known him many years, and consider him just 
about such a kind of a man as one would 
naturally take him to be.” So we may say of 
the portrait of Mr. Blair. He looks the charac- 
ter he is. In the Bowery nomenclature, he 
would be pronouncd “a bully boy.” There 
are evidences of strength, if not of refinement 
or delicacy here. We “reckon” he would 
smash things generally if provoked, and the 


safest place for the offender would be at a` 


respectful distance. Mr. Blair’s safety con- 
sists in his living a strictly temperate lite. Fire 
him up with bad whisky and foul tobacco, and 
he would be something like a mad bull in a 
china shop.” Let us see how he is made up. 
He has a large bony structure, a strong mus- 
cular system, with heart, lungs, and stomach 
to match. All the animal functions are in 
working order, and he eats, drinks, and sleeps 
with hearty relish. So far, there is nothing 
wanting. The head is big—not disproportioned 
to the body—and very high in the crown, ren- 
dering Self- Esteem, Firmness, and Approbative- 
ness large. The intellect is strongly marked ; 
he would display much originality and a facile 
comprehension. He is not without ability to 
plan and lay out work. Indeed, he would be 
far more inclined to project new schemes than 
to execute them. He has more Combativeness— 
which exhibits itself in talking and writing— 
than Destructiveness, which gives practical 
executiveness. Most of his fighting would 
therefore be done with tongue or pen, rather 
than by sword. But he will threaten. The 
devotional, the spiritual, the penitential, meek, 
and the humble sentiments are not prominent. 
When he submits, it will be under severe 
pressure. Still, he has qualities not altogether 
unamiable. Asa man of the world, he would 
be hailed as “a good fellow,” and be considered 
above the average in intelligence. He is 
generous in giving hospitalities to or receiving 
them from his chums; is a good liver, and will 
provide the “luxuries” for his friends. His 
ability to get money is greater than his power 
to keep it. We should not select him for a 
banker, nor for an economist. But he could 
superintend a plantation, navigate a ship, take 
charge of a colony of criminals— Van Diemen's 
Land, for example —or do a hundred other 
things, where a disposition to be “boss” and 
take the responsibility is concerned, providing 
others would submit to his rule. Will, strength, 
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frankness, bluntness, and indifference to praise 
or blame are among the traits in this character. 


Francis P. Blair, Jun., was born at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., February 19, 1821, was educated at 
Princeton College, New Jersey, and, removing 
to St. Louis, adopted the profession of the law. 
He entered into political life as an advocate of 
emancipation. In 1848 he sustained Van Buren 
and the Free Soil party, opposing the exten- 
sion of slavery into the Territories, and advo- 
cating its abolition in Missouri. As an Abo- 


litionist he was elected in 1852 to the Missouri 
Legislature, and was re-elected in 1854. Two 
years afterward he took his seat in Congress as 
a representative from Missouri, and remained 
in that capacity until the opening of the civil 
war. He had exhibited much gallantry as a 
volunteer in the Mexican War, and was moved 
to again take the sword in behalf of the Union 
as a Colonel of Volunteers in 1861. He was 
soon afterward appointed Brigadier-General, 
and won general favor by his intrepid conduct 
on the field. 

In May, 1863, he commanded a division of 
M‘Pherson’s Corps, and was before the close 
of the year appointed Major-General, when he 
resigned his seat in the Thirty-eighth Congress. 
When M'Pherson in 1864 was made com- 
mander of the Army of the Tennessee, he was 
succeeded by General Blair in the command 
of his corps. This command he held until the 
close of the war, attending Sherman in his 
marches from Atlanta to Goldsborough. 

In 1866 he was appointed Collector of the 
Port of St. Louis, and now is brought before 
the American people as an available man for 
the party which a few years since owned no 
sympathy for him. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Treating this somewhat lengthy declaration 
of principles in a style of brevity similar to that 
with which we have disposed of the Republi- 
can manifesto, we find it to assert that its 
framers stand upon the Constitution, recogniz- 
ing the questions of slavery and secession as 
settled for all time to come, and demanding 
that all the States be immediately restored to 
their rights in the Union; that amnesty be 
offered “ for all past political offenses,” and the 
citizens of the States regulate their elective 
franchise; that the public debt be paid “as 
rapidly as practicable,” and unless the obliga- 
tions of the Government expressly state that 
they arc to be paid in coin, they ought to “be 
paid in the lawful money of the United States ;” 
that every species of property be subject to 
taxation, including Government securities, and 
there be one currency for the Government and 
the people; that the Government be econom- 
ically administered, the army and navy re- 
duced, the Freedmen’s Bureau abolished, the 
Internal Revenue system simplified and equal- 
ized, the credit of the Government maintained, 
all acts for enrolling the State militia into 
national forces in time of peace repealed, a 
tariff upon foreign imports, and “such equal 
taxation” as will afford incidental protection 
to domestic manufactures without impairing 
the revenue be imposed; that abuses and cor- 
ruption in the administration be rectified and 
the civil power be exalted over the military, 
and that the equal rights of naturalized and 
native citizens to protection at home and 
abroad be maintained, and the American 
nationality asserted for the example and en- 
couragement of “ people struggling for national 
integrity, constitutional liberty, and individual 


n 

hen follow articles of indictment against 
the “radical party” for sundry acts in the 
course of its administration, which are de- 
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nominated as a “disregard of right, and un- 
paralleled oppression and tyranny.” 

The platform further demands that the pub- 
lic lands “ be distributed as widely as possible 
among ‘the people,” and disposed of only 
to actual settlers; and declares that Andrew 
Johnson is “entitled to the gratitude of the 
whole American people” for the course pur- 
sucd in his relations with Congress. 


—̃ ͤ— — 
OUR WINTER OLAS 8. 


THouaH we have already received many 
applications for membership in our annual 
professional class, which commences its ses- 
sion the first Monday in January next, and 
have responded by sending circulars setting 
forth an outline of the subjects taught, terms, 
conditions, etc., we are still receiving letters 
almost daily on the subject. Those who have 
a desire to ascertain the particulars relative to 
the class, should do so at once by sending for 
the circular entitled “ Professional Instruction 
in Practical Phrenology.” 

We are making ample preparations to meet 
the wants of a Jarger class than we have ever 
yet had. Our previous students are making 
for themselves a high mark in the lecturin 
field. We have letters of encouragement an 
satisfaction from them, and are beginning to 
feel assured that this wide field of beneficence 
is not always to wait for the hand of the har- 
vester. The laborers have, indeed, been few, 
and are still few, compared with the amount 
of work to be done. There is a call every- 
where for competent phrenologists. We are 
doing our best to send forth well-instructed 
men to meet that demand. The list is still 
open for applicants, and those who have de- 
cided positively to be of the class of 1869 will 
confer a favor by notifying us specifically at 
an carly day. 


— OE oi 


Frar JustiTra.—A religious cotemporary 
devoted half a column to the consideration of 
our August number (which, by the way, was an 
excellent specimen, take it all through), but 
displayed an amazing lack of critical acumen, 
both doctrinal and literary, in its reflections 
on some of our articles. Passing over its un- 
scientific, unlearned, and very much adulter- 
ated remarks on A Reviewer Reviewed,” we 
would merely call the particular attention of 
our readers to Faith in God,“ which the re- 
ligious paper's erudite critic terms a semi-in- 
fidel description.” Will some candid and dis- 
criminating person be kind enough to point 
out the infidelity avowed in that article? We 
believe it to be a clear, carnest, cogent expres- 
sion of Christian sentiment. “ Poets and Poet- 

” contains a few fair specimens of versifica- 
tion, but Mutabile Semper” and “Thought” 
are specified by the above critic as excellent 

try, a declaration sufficient to damage his 
ture hopes as a reviewer of esthetic writing. 
Ideality, certainly, is not well developed in his 
cerebrum. Perhaps the spleen of the critic 
was due to our severe denunciations of the 
practice of advertising patent medicines by 
some religious journalists—truly, a sort of in- 
fidel quackery,” and from which the aforesaid 
critic’s paper is by no means exempt. 

Other religious critics allude in very com- 
mendatory terms to our August JOURNAL. 
Strange that it should have been allowed the 
above reviewer alone to discover our great 
weakness ! ! 
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“Iv I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him hie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let bim proclaim war with maokind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he teils the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hauds of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this fs the course I take 
myself,"—De Fee, 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $8 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 

Sanur. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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A KEY THOUGHT, 


A “ KEY THOUGHT” is one that unlocks 
shut questions. As a key opens doors, 
so a key thought opens doors of thought, 
and enables the thinker to pass on when 
otherwise he must either stop short or 
turn back. 

The present key thought is this: 

The cause of any national good or 
evil in the United States is the average 
character of the people. 

“What is the use of that statement, 
even if it is true ?” 

The use of it is, to enable thoughtful 
people and good citizens to trace out the 
sources of public and private virtues 
and vices, excellences and defects. 
Having done this, they can see just how 
to use their influence in order to pro- 
duce reform or improvement. 

Some instances will make the case 
clear. They will be instances wherein 
improvement is needed—because those 
naturally attract most attention and are 

most important for consideration. It 
must not be supposed that it implies 
any doubt or discouragement respecting 
the United States. Nothing human is 
perfect; our country has its faults, yet, 
notwithstanding them all, it is the best 
country in the world to live in, because 
it offers the best future to the average 
man. And notwithstanding the partial 
or temporary defects which will here be 
noted, it is none the less true that the 
world at large improves, and that the 
United States improves, steadily and 
surely. Hope is wisdom. Progress is 
a fact. Faith is common sense. 

Nov for the instances referred to: 

1. There is a great deal of wrong- 
doing and folly in the management of 
political parties; in obtaining nomina- 


tions to office; in securing elections; 
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in making town and city ordinances 
and State and national laws; in conduct- 
ing the business of government. In 
consequence of this state of things, there 
has arisen what may almost be called a 
regular professional body of politicians, 
an undesirable body of men; there has 
grown up a feeling among many good 
people that it is hardly respectable to 
hold office, and at the same time a de- 
spondent feeling that nothing can be 
done about it, and that politics must be 
allowed to grow worse and worse, with- 
out any hindrance from honest men. 

Now apply our key thought : 

The reason of this trouble is, that the 
average character of the people is not 
morally sensitive and self-denying enough 
to make them clean up our politics and 
keep them clean. Rather than spend 
time and labor (which are money) in 
arguing and negotiating for a good can- 
didate instead of a bad one, many a citi- 
zen leaves primary meetings and all the 


rest of the political machinery to the ex- 


clusive management of those whom he 


knows to be exactly the wrong men. 
To effect the needed reform would re- 
quire great labor to begin with, and 
The 
average citizen thinks he is “minding : 
his own business” in thus letting politics 
ness relations of the Southern half of the 


“eternal vigilance” afterward. 


alone, and that he is rather meritorious 
than otherwise in so doing. Far from 
it. The phrase of “the sovereigns,” 
applied to our voters, is not a mere flat- 
tery,—it is a perfectly appropriate de- 
scriptive name. Our voters have abso- 
lutely unlimited power—the power of a 
despot; and being, collectively, in the 
place of the king, they are bound to his 
duties just as much as they exercise his 
powers. Thus the citizen who refrains 
from helping to choose good men for 
office, violates his duty just as a king 
would who should neglect to appoint 
good subordinates, and should give him- 
self up to his private pleasures and the 
management of his private property. 


“Well, perhaps that may be so. But 


how does your key thought help the 


evil, after it explains it ?” 

Let us have another instance or two, 
and let us state afterward, for all the 
cases, how the key thought points to- 
ward an intelligible remedy. 

2. A monstrous quantity of harm, 


including sickness, death, shortening of 
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average life, bodily suffering during life, 
waste and loss of money, vicious and 
criminal conduct, together with the 
accruing expenses for courts, jails, hos- 
pitals, and workhouses, arises ftom the 
use of rum and tobacco. 

Apply the key thought: 

The reason of this trouble is, that the 
average character of the people is not 
(on this point) mentally enlightened 
enough and morally elevated enough to 
make them understand this state of 
things and quit the abuse of stimulants. 
Vicious and criminal persons are of low 
organization and crave the excitement 
of these things, probably to a great ex- 
tent because they know of nothing bet- 
ter, or are only capable of animal enjoy- 
ments. Those of better character and 
higher station enjoy (or say they do) the 
delicate flavors of their alcoholics and 
narcotics, or what they call the stimuli 
to their mental and social faculties. 

8. The country is suffering very wide- 
ly and very deeply from its recent five 
years’ civil war, whose consequences 
still weigh us all down. Every citizen 
feels the heavy load of increased taxes 
and increased prices. All trades and 
employments are embarrassed because 
nobody buys or contracts for anything 
that he can do without. The great busi- 


country have been exploded as a vol- 
cano explodes the business of a region 
where it breaks out; and a broad, fes- | 
tering, angry margin of bitter quarrels, 
poverty, suffering, starvation, open vio- 
lence, secret conspiracy, and all manner 
of crime, is impeding the return of the 
country to a condition of social and com- 
mercial unity, and is at the same time 
continuing to embitter the political ac- 
tion of our parties. 

Apply the key thought: 

The reason of slavery, of the rebellion, 
of the disorders still trailing after it, of 
the angry debate over paying the na- 
tional debt, of the social troubles through- 
out the South, is one and the same: 
The average intelligence, benevolence, 
and sense of justice of the people of the 
United States have not been and are 
not of a grade high enough to enable 
them to deal competently with the case. 

Perhaps these are instances enough 
to show how this key thought may be 
applied to clear up and simplify the un- 
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derstanding of questions of this class. 
Others might easily be proposed, as: 

The enormous waste of labor and 
money involved in our present organiza- 
tion of labor and of household economy. 

The deficiency in American literature 
of writers of large knowledge, high cul- 
ture, and trained depth and breadth of 
thought. 

And so on. Now, to answer, at once 
for all, this range of questions, and the 
objection supposed at the statement of 
the first one, viz, “How does your 
key thought help the evil, after it ex- 
plains it ?” 

It is clear enough that the understand- 
ing of an evil is the very first requisite 
toward helping it. If you know where 
the wolf is, you can shoot at it; but to 
go and fire into the woods generally, is 
not likely to hit anything in particular. 
The understanding of the case does not 
in itself effect the cure, nor even insure 


the cure; but it shows how to direct 


the efforts that are made toward the 
cure. 

As the evils here mentioned have been 
traced to the single common cause and 
source of defect in average character of 
people, so it follows that the cure must 
be by improving that character. 

It is not pretended that the mode to 
be suggested for that improvement has 
been invented or discovered for the pres- 
ent occasion, or that it is startling, or 


even particularly promising. All that is 


attempted is, to give some means for 
clear thinking on such questions, And 
if the cure that is to be mentioned be 
reckoned slow or insufficient, yet (it is 
believed) it is the only one there is, and 
therefore should be vigorously engineer- 
ed by all true-hearted reformers and 
good citizens. 

“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.” Grown-up men and women do 
not change much. Reading, speaking, 
discussion, organized effort by societies 
and the like, have some effect, but no 
decisive effect. The improvement re- 
quired in the popular average character 
of the United States can not be effected 


thoroughly and permanently, except by 


providing a better generation of citizens 
to succeed us who are now alive. It is 
from our characteristic national institu- 
tions for moral and mental improvement 
that the cure must come. In other 


words, we must look for real and per- 
manent national progress to 

The free schools and the free churches. 

Suppose a new, earnest, vigorons, sys- 
tematic, persevering employment of 
these machineries for the coming ten 
years. That period will bring into the 
voting body a full third of new voters. 
Imagine all these to have imbibed higher 
views than any preceding generation, of 
their duties as citizens; of the relative 
importance of money and virtue; of 
what real enjoyment is; of the way to 
handle their own faculties. It is evident 
that there would necessarily result a 
higher tone ot politics, a wiser ordina- 
tion of the parts of life, a greater power 
of harmonious adjustment of internal na- 
tional polity, more skill in organizing 
effort and in saving drudgery, more leis- 
ure, more wealth, more beauty in char- 
acter and culture, in short, more happi- 


ness. 
— . —— 


CATTLE SHOWS. 


FARMERS throughout the Union are notified 
to trot out their fancy animals for exhibition. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, fruits, 
flowers, and every variety of farm and garden 
produce, will have places, and compete for 
prizes. There is but one feature connected 
with these exhibitions which detracts from 
their usefulness—that is, the low, demoralizing 
sport of horse-racing. Say what you will of 
the desirableness of fast horses—and we grant 
that speed as well as strength has its uses—it 
would be better for the whole country if the 
race-course were not opened. 


Betting on horse-races is a sort of gambling 
which opens the gates to other vices, and thou- 
sands of the unwary and weak go in thereat. 
It may be the first step of an otherwise promis- 
ing young man to a life of vice and crime. 
Horses are noble animals, contributing largely 
to the advancement of civilization as well as 
to our personal comfort; but there are larger 
interests at stake in our industry, and the horse 
should not absorb or monopolize our attention. 

The farmer who produces the best variety of 
wheat, corn, potatoes, the best apples, pears, 
and peaches, strawberries, blackberries, or 
grapes, is as deserving of our gratitude as he 
who cultivates the best horses, cattle, and 
sheep. We oppose every species of gambling, 
and would not put the temptation in the way 
of our countrymen. Evidences enough of 
brutality on the race-course are seen in Eng- 
land, where the thing is patronized by royalty 
—indeed, by nearly ali classes; and “the Derby 
Day” is almost a national holiday. Let us not 
follow her bad example, but set her people a 
better, as we have done in some other things. 

Let us encourage the largest exhibition of all 
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our useful products, and do all we can to im- 
prove, from year to year, everything which 
can be made to minister to the real wants of 
man. Every State, every county, should have 
a genuine annual AGRICULTURAL exhibition 
Show off your horses among the rest; but dis- 
pense with racing, and blessings, without 
curses, will follow. 


— eee — 
OUR DAILY LEOTURES. 


Brsmpes occasional lectures before the dif- 
ferent literary and other associations in New 
York city and vicinity, we shall soon resume 
Daily Lectures in our New Class-Room, 389 
Broadway—second floor—so agreeably inav- 
gurated in the month of June last. Among 
the subjects for elucidation we may name the 
following: 

Man, made in the Image of God—the distinctivelr 
Human Attributes—the Selfish Propensities—the Socia! 
Affections—the Moral Sentiments—the Religious Emo- 
tions—Morality without Piety—the Relations of Piety 
and Morality—a Harmonious Moral Character—the Self. 
Perfecting Facuities—the Artist and the Artisan—the 
Commercial Faculties—the Aspiring Faculties—Pride of 
Character, and how it is useful—Vanity, and how to 
modify and make it a virtue—the Abuses of Pride and 
Ambition—the Pradential Elements of Character— 
Rashness or Imprudence, and its resulte—Fear or Timid- 
ity, and how to overcome it—Education, its breadth of 
signification—Practical Talent, and how to use it- 
Reasoning Power, and how to cultivate it—Memory, and 
bow to cultivate and retain it—Forgetfulness, and bos 
to overcome it—Imitation, its use and abase—Fashic. 
its use and its abuse—the Executive Elements, how to 
develop and direct them—Appetite, and how to educate 
and regulate it—Prosperity, and how to acquire and hor 
to use it—Economy, or Saving and Wasting— Parsimos;, 
Avarice, and Theft, and how to obviate tbem “ Policr™ 
—Concealment, Deception, Superstitlon—its canses er- 
plalned— Faith. and how to cultivate a trusting spirit- 
Veneration, the spirit of devotion and worship—lIs- 
tegrity—the sense of “right,” a part of Human Natare 
—Depravity, and how it is increased—Moral Improve _ 
ment, and how promoted Language. Oratory, and bow 
cultivated—What to do, and how to find it out ert or 
Assistants, and how to select them—Snuccess in Life. and 
bow to attain it—Notable Men of the Past, their de retop 
ments—Marked Men of To-day, and why—How tz 
Train and Educate the Young—Self-Improvement, the 
way to do it—Objectione to Phrenology Stated and 
Answered—Fatalism, Infidelity, Fanaticism— Material- 
ism, and Personal Responsibility—Insanity, and iu | 
right treatment—Intemperance, and how to care it— 
Comparative Phrenology, Human and Animal Heads 
—Chain of Gradation in Sentient Beings—Anims! 
Phrenology, apd how to read it—How to Judge |. 
different Nationalities—Temperament, and how to | 
study it—Combination of the Phrenological Organs— 
Singular Characters, and why—Pbysiognomy of the 
Heavens and the Earth—Natural Language of the Fact!- 
ties—‘ Signs of Character,“ in face, form, and sction— 
Why some Persons Lie and Steal—Hereditary Eccec- 
tricities—Partial Idiocy, combined with partial genius 
Curiosities of Mental Development—Principles ard 
Proofs of Phrenology—the Errors of Inveetigstors— 
Superiority of the Phrenological Method of Investigat- 
ing Mind and Character—the Races, Ethnology—white, 
black, and red— Body, Mind, Soul, Spirit—Our Begin. 
ning and Our End. 

The above are among the subjects on which 
we lecture. Each lecture will be complete in 
itself, yet one must relate to another. We begir. 
and we end in Anthropology, which includes 
man’s physical, mental, and spiritual state or 
condition. See daily papers and hand-bills fer 
particulars as to time and terms. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. | 


SECOND LECTURE BY DR. THEODORE GILL, OF 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


RETROSPECT. 

In appearing before you for the last time, 
ladies and gentlemen, and in continuation of 
the subject that engaged our attention on the 
last evening, it will be necessary to recapitulate 
some of the propositions then referred to; but 
I shall have to rely upon your memory to re- 
call much of that which was said on not only 
that but on previous evenings. In reference to 
the classification of animals, we took into con- 
sideration the conformity to plan of animals 
now living and in times past, and their various 
relations as individuals, varieties, species, gen- 
era, families, orders, classes, and branches. 
We found, on examination of the animals of 
the past, that the same principles which are 
applicable to the classification of animals now 
living are also applicable to them. We then 
took into consideration the rudimentary organs, 
referring to the fact that in many animals there 
were rudiments of parts which subserved no 
evident purpose in the economy of the animal, 
but which, in animals nearly related to them, 
were found to be well developed and assuming 
functional characteristics. 

On examining embryology, we found that 
animals all originate from eggs, which in their 
earliest condition are similar throughout all 
of the branches. In their development, we 
found that they all start from one point and 
take specific directions; that the representa- 
tives of each group, with some limitations, un- 
dergo similar changes in development, and 
that the animals that are lowest in the scale 
seem to correspond in some manner to a cer- 
tain stage of the development of animals that 
are above them in the scale. In considering 
the facts of the geographical distribution of 
animals, we found that they are distributed in 
space and congregated in various assemblages 
called faunas; that the diversity of species is 
generally in ratio to the extent of the area in- 
habited, and that it was also in ratio to the iso- 
lation of areas; that intermediate types in- 
habit different areas, and that when interme- 
diate types do not occur in these times, they 
did exist in times past. For, in determining 
the laws of geographical distribution, we are 
necessarily obliged to take into consideration, 
not only animals and plants now living, but 
also all that have lived. We found, also, that 
the variability of species is more or less in pro- 
portion to the extent of the area that they cov- 
er; and when we more especially questioned 
paleontology, we found not only that the same 
type was apparent in the animals of former 
days, but that those that are now widely sepa- 
rated were connected by intermediate forms, 
which combined characters now characteristic 
of very different groups; and further, that the 
differentiation of animals now living from those 
that were, is, in the main, in ratio to their sep- 
aration in time; and that in differentiation, time 
and space bear inverse ratios to each other. 
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I have drawn up a series of propositions em- 
bodying these facts presented in the last lecture 
and in those preceding it; and the inferences 
or suggestions deducible from these proposi- 
tions may be regarded as corollaries. Consid- 
ering them in the order in which we have dis- 
cussed and expounded them, we have, first, 
systematic or classificatory zoology. Our 
studies have furnished us with the basis for 
these propositions or laws: 


SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOGY. 

1. The differences between animals are the 
resultants of modifications of the same ele- 
ments common to a few great groups. 

In zoology such groups are called branches 
or sub-kingdoms. In botany, there are no 
groups with these designations; but the divi- 
sion of the phanerogams and cryptogams may 
be taken as correspondent to the branches of 
the animal kingdom. 

2. Animals exhibit all degrees of affinity and 
all degrees of subordination from relationship 
as individuals upward. 

8. Groups widely differentiated, so far as 
living animals are concerned, are connected by 
extinct intermediate forms. 

These propositions being admitted, and they 
are tacitly admitted by all competent natural- 
ists, we may embody the inference which fol- 
lows in a quasi-corollary. 

The affinities and subordination of animals 
and conformity to plan suggest genetic rela- 
tionship. . 

That this suggestion is not a mere assump- 
tion is evident from the fact that from the very 
earliest times, and before the relations of ani- 
mals and conformity to types were known s0 
well as now, that relationship was expressed 
by the same terms; for the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the realm of organic nature we 
have borrowed the designations of the social 
distinctions of mankind—that is, the family, 
the order, the class, the kingdom, etc.; and 
there are other but less generally admitted 
groups that have been named in analogy with 
the same idea. 

RUDIMENTARY ORGANS. 

In connection with the systematic „natural 
history and the consideration of plan, we must 
consider the subject of rudimentary organs. 
The results of our examination may be em- 
braced in another proposition. 

Elements or organs are developed or exist in 
a rudimentary condition and are functionless, 
but represent elements or organs specially 
functionalized in allied groups. 

Of course, this is a fact too obvious to be de- 
nied. The statement which might be volun- 
teered, that the presence of such rudiments is 
in accordance with plan, would furnish no ex- 
planation whatever, but would only substitute 
one fact for another. We are indeed compelled 
to adopt this corollary. 

The presence of rudimentary functionless 
organs is only explicable by the theory of 
genetic relationship with animals in which 
such organs are functionalized. 

EMBRYOLOGY. 
Passing now from the consideration of ani- 
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mals in their general relations to animals in 
their stages of growth, the facts we have gleaned 
may be resolved into these propositions: 

1. All animals originate from eggs. 

This is simply another form of that old 
adage that has been proverbial from the time 
of Harvey, Omne vivum ez ovo.” 

2. All eggs in the beginning are similar. 

8. All eggs develop from a common point 
and in specific directions. 

4. The similarity of an adult to an embryo 
of a higher type is the result of arrest of de- 
velopment at an earlier stage. 

But this proposition must be viewed in con- 
nection with the facts embodied in another 
proposition, viz. : 

5. The similarity or dissimilarity of the adult 
to the embryonic condition is partly deter- 
mined by teleological considerations. 

Certainly, in view of these facts, it is per- 
missible to accept this corollary. 

The modes of development of animals sug- 
gest genetic derivation from few primordial 
types. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Reverting to the relations of animals to 
space, we may embody the facts gained con- 
cerning the geographical distribution of animals 
under the following propositions: 

1. The differentiation of faunas is in ratio to 
the differentiation of areas. 

2. The specialization of faunas is in ratio to 
the isolation of areas. 

8. Intermediate areas are characterized by 
intermediate types. 

4. The variability of forms is (ceteris paribus) 
in ratio to the extent of areas. 

5. The types now common to remote areas 
were formerly existent in intermediate areas. 

Against one or more of these laws or propo- 
sitions objections might be urged; but when 
we take into consideration the geological as 
well as geographical relations of the several 
bodies of land and water, and the indications 
of the length of time during which those 
relations have existed, such objections are at 
least very much weakened; and it must be 
admitted that they have ever been tacitly 
recognized and accepted by naturalists in 
explanation of various anomalies of geograph- 
ical distribution. It is quite true that if living 
animals were only considered, there would be 
found to be glaring discrepancies between facts 
and the present propositions; we would have 
exceptions without number to the third prop- 
osition—that intermediate areas are character- 
ized by intermediate types. But when, taking 
a view more comprehensive and complete, we 
revert to the geological record, a vast number 
of these objections are nullified at once, and 
we are perfectly authorized in assuming—and 
naturalists, before the development theory was 
as prominent as it now is, constantly worked 
upon this assumption—that the gaps which 
exist did not always exist. The evidence 
which may be brought against the proposition 
is only of a negative character, and the admis- 
sion of the propositions suggests to us this 
corollary : 
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The relations of animals in space suggest 
community of origin. 


GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

In geology we will group our facts under 
four propositions : 

1. Groups have had a continuous (i. e., 
uninterrupted) existence. 

2. Groups now distinguished by peculiar 
characters were preceded by groups more 
comprehensive, and combining characters non- 
differentiating and limited to special groups. 
Such groups are called “synthetic” or “ com- 
prehensive” types. 

8. The differentiation of living and extinct 
animals is in ratio to their separation in time. 

4. The relations of faunas in time and in 
space are in inverse ratio to each other. 

Against one or more of these propositions 
objections likewise might be urged, but com- 
petent naturalists, whether accepting the de- 
velopment theory or not, would not consider 
them as unauthorized by facts; and, indeed, 
some of the most distinguished opponents of the 
development theory have, in a certain form, 
not only admitted, but, under different phrase- 
ology, urged all of them, and the objections 
are again, in this case, only negatives. It is 
true that there are groups whose representa- 
tives are separated by more or less wide geo- 
logical epochs; but I believe I am safe in 
asserting that there is not one naturalist worthy 
of the name who would not, without demur, 
admit that representatives of the group lived 
in the epochs for which we have found no 
remains. For example, we have very few 
remains of mammalia in the older beds, and 
the older representatives are separated by wide 
intervals; but who is there that will not admit 
that the existence of the class has been unin- 
terrupted since its introduction on the globe, 
and that the absence of representatives is solely 
due to their mode of life and the obstacles 
which exist to the preservation of their 
remains? The evidence against this view is 
purely negative, and of such a character as to 
be of the slightest possible value, and which 
would not be urged by any scientific naturalist 
as proof against the development theory. We 
are therefore fully justified in accepting these 
propositions as the expressions of facts, and as 
a resultant, or corollary, their deduction. 

The relations between animals of the present 
and the past suggest genetic succession. 

In all these propositions you will see that I 
have been very careful in my presentation of 
the results. I have never said “ these prove,” 
but these suggest ;” and that word is certainly 
not too strong; I repeat that the propositions 
themselves are essentially admitted, and natu- 
ralists explain anomalies occurring in the 
several departments under which these prop- 
ositions are grouped, by referring to the facts 
which they express. They have never been 
drawn out exactly in the form in which they 
are now presented; but they are simply the 
embodiment of results which have been already 
attained. I have been extremely careful in 
climinating such propositions as might be re- 
garded as exceptional, or against which positive 
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evidence could be brought; so careful, indeed, 
that in the case of embryology I have even 
suppressed the proposition that animals of like 
type undergo like changes, for the reason that 
in crustaceans, hydroids, and others, we have 
several instances of groups and species very 
closely related in the adult condition, passing 
through quite different stages of growth. But, 
en passant, I may remark that this is no more 
inconsistent with the theory of development 
than with the theory of plan. 
CONSEQUENCES—SPECIAL CREATION. 

Now, let us pause and reflect where we have 
been brought, if these facts and indications 
have any meaning, and if so, what that mean- 
ing may be. Hitherto we have been dealing 
With facts, and have traveled in company with 
advocates and opponents of the development 
theory. If we now examine these facts with 
reference to the idea of miraculous intervention 
or creation, we find no explanation. The 
utmost that the advocates of a special creation 
have given in explanation is, that these facts 
are in accordance with “plan.” But what is 
this plan? Itis at most the mere expression 
of the assemblage and relations of the facts; it 
is no explanation of the facts themselves. It 
must be conceded that plan for any wise end 
must have a purpose; but here we have plan 
without any evident purpose, for it is not at all 
obvious what purpose, physiological or other- 
wise, could be better subserved by this adher- 
ence to plan and by these trivial modifications 
than by the creation of a few special organisms 
for special ends. We would have, in like 
manner, imitation without object, and we have 
this vast amount of unessential modification of 
the same elements without evident reason, or 
subservient to any evident advantage. In 
other words, we have a great and useless 
expenditure of force and waste of power, and 
yet one of the beauties of “ plan” to some had 
been the economy of the Creator in the use of 
means to ends. We should have a series of 
special creations and subsequent extinctions 
without apparent aim; such creations to be 
succeeded by others whose tout ensemble would 
be so little different from the preceding as to 
suggest no apparent gain. These alone are 
positive objections to the idea of special crea- 
tion; for in our arguments in natural theology 
we assume that the Deity works in a manner 
analogous to man, without undue expenditure 
or manifestation of power. The theory of 
special creation, then, offers us no explanation, 
or no reason whatever for all these facts. 
Science demands explanations, and natural 
explanations, of natural phenomena. 

Now we are brought face to face with the 
alternatives which were presented to us in the 
beginning of the preceding lecture—whether 
all the facts of modern science are in accord- 
ance with or are opposed to the theory of pro- 
gressive development. These facts of modern 
science have been embodied in the propositions 
submitted. How are the facts in accordance 
with the development theory? If we assume 
that all animals have sprung from one or few 
primordial germs, we should expect to find 
that they would all exhibit more or less con- 
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formity to plan; that there would be gradations 
between them; that as the descendants di. 
verged more and more from the original stock, 
they would exhibit among themselves propor- 
tional differences; and that the earliest in time, 
or those nearest to the primitive stock, would 
exhibit Jess difference, and combine characters 
distinct in their descendants. All these ar 
found in animals now living, and that hare 

lived in times past. Without repeating the 

facts that have been already presented, it is 

enough to say that they are all consistent, and 

such as would be naturally expected to be 

found, if all animals had originated in the 

manner suggested. We have, in all the modem 

results of science, no facts that militate against 

the supposition of derivation from a few stocks, 

but they rather all point in that direction. 

If, then, we can prove that there is a power of 

variation inherent in animals, which is ans- 

ogous to the variations that exist between 

species and higher groups existent in a state of 

nature, we shall have the element requisite for | 
the reception of the development theory ass | 
true theory of creation in the highest sense of | 
the word. 


VARIABILITY OF ANIMALS, 

And now we will briefly question nature, to 
see whether this variability is existent. We | 
have already seen that it is difficult to fd 
marked distinctions between the various as | 
semblages of animals; that the more perfect | 
our acquaintance with any group becomes, the 
greater we find to be the extent of variation | 
between its individual members, and the nor | 
difficult becomes the task of obtaining chano 
ters which differentiate trenchantly the mor 
closely allied forms. This is the cause of b: 
discussions that are constantly engaging tht 
attention of naturalists with respect to the 
value of groups and the importance of chase- 
ters; and the reason that naturalists sho | 
have access to vast materials are genen 
more prone to reduce the number of pe 
than those who have comparatively limited , 
material. Let us examine now one of tè 
many forms with which man has interfere, , 
and has subdued and brought into a condition ' 
of domestication. For this object we msy 
take the group of dogs; and let us recall thst 
this examination has for its view to ascertain 
whether the differences existing between the 
various dogs are analogous to, or of the same 
character as, those differences which we find 
between wild representatives of the family. 


WILD CANID&. 

Let us take, then, the family of Canide and 
its representatives, existing in a wild condition. 
To save time and to avoid complication, we 
will simply consider the forms now living, aud 
not even all of these. This family, Canide, is 
a very natural group, composed of represents- 
tives agreeing generally in form, which are all 
more or less similar to the ordinary type of the 
dog; and the differences existing between en 
as to form are less than those which distinguish 
the different races of dogs. In dentition, they | 


agree as to the number of incisors and canine 


teeth, as well as in the trenchant teeth and the / 
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premolars. They differ, however, in the 
number of the posterior or true molar teeth, 
most having two molar teeth in the upper jaw 
and three in the lower. The dog, the wolves, 
and jackals agree as to the dentition; the 
number of toes—having five in the fore and 
four in the hind feet, and in all other essential 
characteristics. Together, they form the genus 
canis. The wild species of this genus are dis- 
tinguished by very slight differences, incom- 
parably less in appearance than those distinc- 
tive of the domesticated races of dogs. The 
foxes agree with the dogs and their congeners in 
dentition and the number of toes, but are dis- 
tinguished by eyes adapted more especially for 
seeing at night—this adaptation being exhibited 
in the vertical pupils; with this character is 
also associated a bushy tail. The foxes are 
themselves divisible into two genera— Vulpes 
and Urocyon — which exhibit osteological 
characters of greater value than those which 
exist between the red foxes and the true dogs. 
Very closely related to the foxes, and especially 
to some African foxes, is a genus called Otocy- 
on, which chiefly differs in having one more 
posterior molar tooth in each jaw; and there 
are wild forms, Cuon and Cynalicus, which are, 
on the other hand, more nearly related to the 
dogs, but which are distinguished by the sup- 
pression of one or more posterior molars. 
Such are Cuon, which has two posterior molars 
in each jaw, and Cynalicus, which has one 
posterior molar in the upper and two in the 
lowcr jaw. But all these forms we have been 
considering agree with the dogs in the number 
of toes, that is, five toes in the fore feet and 
four in the hind ones. There is, however, a 
large canine animal found in sovthern Africa 
called Cynhyena, which exhibits form and den- 
tition like those of the dog, but which depart 
from all the other representatives of the family 
in the possession of four toes in the fore feet as 
well as in the hind ones; and it is a very in- 
teresting fact, which, however, I will only thus 
allude to, that this animal agrees not only in 
the number of toes, but also in the pattern of 
coloration with the hyena, which is found as- 
sociated with it nearly in the same geographi- 
_ cal area, and that this similarity is so strong 
that the animal was at first considered to 
be one of the hyenas. We find them, in re- 
viewing the distinctive character of the seve- 
ral groups, that these groups differ in dentition, 
in osteological characters, in the development 
of the tail—or more especially of the hair of 
the tail, in the number of toes, and, it may be 
added, in the pelage or hair generally. 


DOMESTICATED CANIDÆ. 

If we now refer to the races of dogs, we shall 
find that there are very numerous forms, and 
these we may group with some naturalists in 
six tribes, viz., the wolf-dogs, including the 
Esquimaux, Newfoundland, and others; the 
watch and cattle-dogs; the true hounds, in- 
cluding the bloodhounds, pointers, and setters; 
the curs, including terriers and the Pariah dogs 
of the East; the mastiffs, including the bull- 
dogs; and, lastly, the greyhounds. Each of 
these has numerous varieties. The differences 
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between the greyhounds and the mastiffs, as 


well as between those and the other forms, are 


as great as have been made use of by some 
naturalists for the generic differentiation of 
various groups of mammals; and were they 
existent in a state of nature, it is more 
than probable that they would have been 
long ago differentiated as distinct genera. In 
form, then, we have differences not only as 
great, but greater, exhibited between de- 
rivatives of a generally admitted common 
stock — at least generic — as between, not 
only species, but genera, existent in a state 
of nature. And here it may be advisable to 
recall that although there are some, but exces- 
sively few, naturalists who believe in the crea- 
tion of our domesticated animals as they now 
are, and solely for the use of man, almost all 
admit that they are derivatives of a few primi- 
tive forms, which are still existent in a wild 
condition. In dentition there is comparatively 
little difference between the races of dogs, but 
there are forms—how constant I am unable to 
say—which exhibit deviations from the type. 
One has one more molar in both the upper and 
lower jaw than the normal number, and thus 
resembles Otocyon ; another at least occasion- 
ally exhibits only three premolars in the upper 
and two in the lower jaw, representing the 
three posterior of the upper and two posterior 
of the lower molars of the typical dogs, and in 
the lower jaw there is one posterior molar. In 
a Turkish form, one deprived of hair also, we 
find almost all of the molar teeth to be lost, 
there being only a premolar above and below. 
These differences in number are greater than 
those between any of the wild forms, and it 
must be recalled that it is in number alone 
that these essentially differ. 

The differences between domestic races are 
analogous to those between wild ones. But it 
may be urged that the differences in dentition 
are only casual, and that they are ever mon- 
strosities. As I hinted, I am unable to say 
how constant or inconstant to the race they 
may be, although constancy has been claimed, 
at least in form. As to the objection of mon- 
strosity, it may be replied that any character 
which is not normal to a type is, more or less, 
monstrous for it; but what is monstrous for 
one group is normal for another. And itis not 
improbable—I would scarcely dare to use a 
stronger term—that the deviations from a type 
exhibiting such excessive differences as to be 
considered, and properly considered, as mon- 
strosities, may be enabled, after a more or less 
prolonged strife, to perpetuate themselves; 
and this may account for the fact that there 
are so many groups between which there are 
not more decided gradations or connecting 
links. I, however, offer this as a bare possi- 
bility. The wide externa] differences between 
the various races presupposes, and is, indeed, 
the result of corresponding differences in the 
skeleton. Those differences are, however, dif- 
ferences of degree, but yet quite as great as 
those which exist between the representatives 
of any natural genus, although not as great as 
those which exist between Urocyon and Vulpes, 
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yet quite as great as those between Vulpes and 
Canis. 

In another of the characters enumerated as 
differentiating the genera and species of wild 
Canide—the tail—it is almost superfluous to 
remark that we have very wide differences. I 
need only call to your memory the difference 
between the tails of the Newfoundland dog 
and of the greyhound. The ears are also 
notably different, and, as a contrast, we may 
cite the ears of the Esquimaux dog and the 
King Charles spaniel; in the former being 
moderate and erect, in the latter very largely 
developed, pendant, and covering the sides, 
and with the muscles atrophied. In the 
number of toes we likewise find differences, 
and recalling the fact that there are five toes 
to the fore and four to the hind feet of the dogs 
generally, we may cite as an exception the 
Lassa variety of the mastiff of Thibet, which 
exhibits five toes in the hind feet as well as in 
the fore feet. As to the last character men- 
tioned, the character of the pelage or hair, we 
have all varicties in texture and development 
in the races of dogs, from the shaggy coat of 
the Newfoundland and some of the cur dogs 
to the thin, appressed coat of the typical grey- 
hounds, and the hairless condition of the 
Turkish dog. It is then demonstrated that all 
differences in parts and organs which are met 
with in a state of nature are susceptible of 
selection and exaggeration by man. 

Now, this power of variation being granted, 
and divergence taking place in all directions, 
what bounds are we able to set as to the extent 
of divergence? Objections have been brought 
forward against the consideration of animals 
in a state of domestication, and a comparison 
of the differences existing between the races 
and those existing between wild species; but 
I am unable to appreciate the pertinence of 
such objections. The fact of the modification 
of the same elements in the domesticated con- 
dition and in the wild condition, is presump- 
tive proof of their being induced by analogous 
or comparable causes. There are indeed dif- 
ferences between natural and artificial selec- 
tion, but only as to the objects to be gained. 
In artificial selection, or selection by man, the 
object in view is utility to man or subservience 
to his use; in nature, the object is subservience 
to the use and good of the animal. Man, how- 
ever, only avails himself of the variations 
which nature affords, and does not himself 
cause variation. He selects, but he selects 
those, however, which might not, and probably 
would not, be in most cases selected by nature. 
It is in this respect that natural and artificial 
selections chiefly differ. 


REVERSION TO ORIGINAL FORMS. 


It has been urged that as soon as the influ- 
ence of man is withdrawn, the races which he 
has cultivated revert to the original condition 
of the stock whence they descended. Happy 
in some respects would it be if such were the 
case; for we should then have the means of 
deciding, in a very short time, what were the 
original progenitors of our domesticated forms 
of animals and plants; as concerning many 
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forms we are in great doubts as to their origin. 
Notwithstanding the repeated assertions of 
many, that domesticated stocks do revert to 
their original condition so soon, the very fact 
that we have never been able to ascertain 
positively the parentage of some of our domes- 
ticated animals would serve to show that such 
reversion does not take place. And there are 
besides positive proofs against that hypothesis. 
In illustration, we may allude to the horses 
and cattle which have been introduced into 
the Americas. Although horses did exist in 
the Tertiary period in America, none lived in 
recent periods until the advent of the Span- 
iards, who carried them to America. Some of 
these escaped, and bred, and their progeny in- 
creased in vast numbers, especially on the 
pampas of South America. These, without 
any interference of man, existing in a wild 
condition as completely as any of the originally 
wild animals on the continent, they had all 
the conditions that would favor reversion to 
their original stock. It may be even true that 
the horse on the pampas now exhibits a homo- 
geneous character; and if homogeneity were 
the test of reversion, it might be impossible to 
say that that was not a reproduction of the 
original form. But we have another test for 
determining the question. On the plains of 
Asia we have likewise large herds of horses. 
Call them feral (that is, horses that have es- 
caped from man and propagated), or wild (such 
as have always existed untamed), as you will, 
we still have one or several homogeneous races 
in certain areas. But none of those races 
agree with the race or races now found on the 
American plains. If we compare the animal 
of the Tartarian plain with that of the pampas, 
we find difference in color as well as in form. 
The animal of Tartary has a dun color and a 
barrel-shaped head; that of the South Ameri- 
can pampas is of rather a chestnut color, and 
has a head differing from the Tartarian animal, 
and is distinguished by other characteristics. 
Now, if the hypothesis of reversion to the 
primordial type were true, we should expect to 
find both of these raccs exhibiting the same 
characters. 


To account for non-reversion, the argument 
based upon the influence of climate and ex- 
ternal changes which has been brought for- 
ward to lessen the weight of this non-reversion 
is rather an argument in support of the theory 
of progressive development; for if space is 
the co-efficient of certain conditions influencing 
the characteristics of animals, time is another 
coefficient as valuable. But we must remember 
the view already referred to, that while man 
would select animals of certain characteristics, 
the propagation of those characteristics would 
not be at all essential to the animal, and might, 
and doubtless would, in most cases, be rather 
impediments. In such cases those animals, 
when the influence and protecting care of man 
were withdrawn, would either cease to live, or 
the descendants of such approximating more 
to the original type, and, consequently, not ex- 
hibiting characters thus inconvenient—if I may 

\ use this word—would be propagated at the ex- 


pense of such as exhibited characters of the 
immediate progenitor. Animals like the latter, 
therefore, would very soon die out. This is as 
might be expected, and is in perfect harmony 
with the theory of natural selection of Mr. 
Darwin. And here I may remark that the 
statements as to reversions of some types are 
simply absurd. When it is affirmed, for ex- 
ample, that the common domesticated cat, that, 
becoming feral, it reverts to the type of the 
common wild cat of Europe or this country, 
it is evident that an unsupported statement is 
made, and that the assertor is not acquainted 
with the fact, that the wild cat and the tame 
cat belong originally to entirely different spe- 
cies; the tame cat being a descendant of the 
Egyptian cat, and not of the wild cat of Europe, 
much less of this country. Many statements 
have been made as to reversion of animals that 
will bear the test of criticism as little as does 
such a statement. 

I would again repeat that the difference be- 
tween natural selection and artificial selection 
by man, as to time, at least, is one of degree. In 
nature, the variant forms commingle with the 
more normal types, and by reason of atavism, 
the tendency to perpetuate the abnormal form 
is more or less counterbalanced. In artificial 
selection, however, the variant form is set aside 
by man, and its offspring is again selected in 
ratio to the exhibition of the characters for 
which the original selection-was made, and the 
aid of man thus rapidly brings into prominence 
the characters which are desired. Thus a few 
years enable man to do that which nature, un- 
aided, would require centuries or ages to do. 


CONDITIONS OF EXISTENCE. 

Without further reference to man’s influence, 
and the objects of his selection, we may con- 
sider—as we shall be obliged to be brief those 
conditions of existence which in a state of na- 
ture exercise an influence analogous to that of 
man. These we may consider under the head 
of organic and inorganic. Under inorganic, 
climate may be viewed as one of the chief 
modifying agents. The influence of this agent 
is exhibited not only in physiological but in 
structural characteristics. The bulldog, for 
example, so noted for its fierceness and bold- 
ness in the Northern Hemisphere, in the 
course of a very few generations is said to de- 
generate in the tropics into a comparatively 
cowardly, worthless cur. We all know the 
difference which the covering of dogs and 
sheep exhibits in cold and warm countries, 
and some animals are apparently incapable of 
withstanding transportation from a cold to a 
warm climate, or the reverse; and others are 
either incapable of propagating, or their proge- 
ny soon die out. Those forms which should 
be best adapted to climate, or which could best 
withstand the changes of climate, would be 
most apt to be perpetuated. Station is anal- 
ogous to climate, and is a name given to the 
special position with reference to land or 
water, or the character of either, which an 
animal in its faunal area may inhabit. Thus 
a land animal may have an elevated station, 
living on the high mountains or on the lowland 


plains, on a rocky, a sandy, or a marshy sur- 
face; and the aquatic animal may inhabit 
either the fresh or the salt water, and at vari- 
ous depths and at various bottoms in such 
waters. 

Considering the organic conditions of influ- 
ence, we may, with the excellent Professor 
Huxley, divide them into the opponents or 
helpers; and the opponents may again be 
divided into those which exert an indirect 
influence, and which may consequently be 
called rivals, and those which exercise a direct 
influence, and which may therefore be called 
enemies. The helpers may likewise be divided 
into these which exert an indirect and those 
which exert a direct influence. Now all of 
these elements, as well as food, which holds an 
intermediate rank between the organic and 
inorganic, have to be considered in determin- 
ing the conditions which may be favorable or 
otherwise to the existence of an animal. 

It may be well to explain how some of these 
elements, especially the organic, exert an 
influence. A rival, for example, would be any 
animal that would be found in the same coun- 
try, affecting the same climate, and in the same 
station, and which would prefer the same food. 
Such would be a rival in a marked degree. 
An enemy of course would be one that would 
prey upon such a one, and select it as the special 
object of its food, or otherwise war against it 
The animal, the greater its strength, the better 
adapted would it be to combat against and 
outrival its rival, or to escape from and con- 
tend with its enemies. In this connection I 
may refer to the well-known fact of the rats. 
It is a familiar fact that in earlier times the 
black rat prevailed over Europe, and also was 
common in America, and at that time the so- 
called Norway, or the common brown rat, was 
not known in these regions; but now the 
former has become almost exterminated in 
most regions, and has been entirely replaced 
by the Norway rat. These are both species of | 
the same genus, and closely related to each 
other; and in this instance we probably have 
not only a rival, but also an actual enemy 
in the Norway rat as compared with the black 
rat. Species of the same genus may, however, 
exist in comparative harmony and without 
much interference; for while the Norway rat 
thus drives before it the black rat, with it 
is found associated the common house-mouse in 
all regions. Although there is some interfer- 
ence of the one with the other, it is slight. 


As an illustration of what is meant by help- 
ers, indirect and direct, for the former we may 
consider food. For example, a carnivorous 
animal will feed upon a herbivorous one; and 
the greater the quantity of herbage upon which 
the herbivorous animal may feed, the more 
favorable will be the conditions for the exist- 
ence and multiplication of that herbivorous 
animal. 

Thus the growth of the plaut will be an in- 
direct helper of the carnivorous animal. With 
regard to the direct helper, one of the best 
instances that has been given is that of the 
animals which serve as the hosts of the intes- 
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tinal worms. Man and the hog, for instance, 
have the joint honor of supporting the tape- 
worm in its several conditions of existence; 
and here we have a case which may be aptly 
brought forward for the benefit of those who 
are constantly asserting the adaptation of 
nature with reference to man. If the tape- 
worm and the various other intestinal worms 
which use man as their dwelling-place are of 
any use to him, it has not yet been discovered ; 
but the use of man and the hog to the tape- 
worm is very obvious. If we accept, then, the 
special creation and adaptation theory, we 
must consider that man and the hog were 
created for the benefit of the tape-worm. 


EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF DEVELOPMENT. 

We have questioned nature, then, in all her 
departments, and have found that the answers 
she has given to our inquiries are in accordance 
with what we might expect were the develop- 
ment theory truc. There is no other explana- 
tion for the vast number of facts than the 
theory of genetic connection of the types living 
in the past with, at the most, a few primordial 
forms. All the facts that have been adduced 
are in conformity with such development. We 
have on the principle of variability that which 
would explain how these divergences could 
take place, and on the principle of atavism we 
have another agent which serves as a check to 
variability and which preserves the conformity 
with type. The two are antagonistic to each 
other. While atavism is conservative and 
reproduces as nearly as possible in the descend- 
ant likeness to the progenitor, variability con- 
tends against it, and diversity of the descend- 
ant and progenitor is constantly being effected. 
In the long run, and in the struggle hetween 
these two antagonistic principles, variability 
gains slowly but surely on its opponent 
atavism. 

It would be casy had we only variability to 
take into consideration to express in a series of 
propositions the results of that principle, as, 
for example: 


1. The offspring of animals are more or less 
unlike those of the parents. 

2. Differentiation is indeterminate and tends 
in all directions. 

3. Differentiation from the primitive type 
progressively increases. 

4. Time being a factor, there is no necessary 
limit to the range and extent of variation. 


And such facts would lead us to this deduc- 
tion: 

Forins isolated and non-communicating ex- 
hibit in their descendants difference in ratio to 
time and isolation. 

The principle of atavism, however, may be 
regarded as forbidding the enunciation of those 
propositions as perfectly correct expressions of 
natural laws. 

With the explanation that in the condition 
of existence we have the causes which influence 
natural selection, and that it is the view of 
natural selection of varieties spontaneously 
arising that constitutes what is called Darwin- 
iam, I must test the argument in order to 


be enabled to arrive at the theological conse- 
quences of the theory. 


DEVELOPMENT AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

The charge of materialism has been brought 
against this, as it has been by well-meaning 
but injudicious persons against almost every 
utterance of science. But is materialism a 
necessary result of a belief in the devclopment 
theory? I think not; because it furnishes a 
clew to the reason why the charge of material- 
ism is so often brought against scientific doc- 
trine. Let me recall the words of a learned 
divine of the English Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick Temple, the worthy successor of 
Arnold of Rugby. He has commented upon 
and regretted the disposition “to trace the 
power of God, not in that which is universal, 
but in that which is individual; not in the 
laws of nature, but in any apparent interference 
with those laws; not in the maintenance, but 
in the creation of the universe.” And he who 
believes in the adherence of Deity to the laws 
which he has ordained rather than in his 
interference with and infraction of such laws 
is forsooth calied materialist! The great legis- 
lator is distinguished, not by the suitability of 
the laws which he exacts, but by the infraction 
of such laws. 

I know not how I can better present the 
anti-materialistic nature of the development 
theory than in the form of a paraphrase of the 
arguments of Paley in his Natural Theology. 
That divine, you will remember, takes a watch 
and considers that its peculiarity and construc- 
tion exhibit inherent evidence of workmanship 
and special design on the part of the maker. 
He enters into a series of arguments in proof 
thereof. He further takes up the watch and 
assumes What would be the effect of supposing 
a power in it of reproducing itself, and what 
would be the effect of such a discovery on the 
examiner. 

1. “The first effect would be,” he says, to 
increase his admiration of the contrivance and 
his conviction of the consummate skill of the 
contriver. 

2. He would reflect that though the watch 
before him were in some sense the maker of 
the watch which was fabricated in the course 
of its movements, yet it was in a very different 
sense from that in which a carpenter, for 
instance, is the maker of a chair. 

3. “Though it be now no longer probable 
that the individual watch which our observer 
had found was made immediately by the hand 
of an artificer, yet does not this alteration in 
any wise affect the influence that an artificer 
had been originally employed and concemed 
in the production. The argument from design 
remains as it was. l 

4. “ Nor is anything gained by running the 
difficulty farther back, that is, by supposing 
the watch before us to have been produced 
from another watch, that from a former, and 
so on indefinitely. Our going back ever so far 
brings us no nearer to the least degree of satis- 
faction upon the subject. Contrivance is still 
unaccounted for. 

5. Our observer would also reflect that the 


maker of the watch before him was in truth 


and reality the maker of every watch produced 


from it; there being no difference, except that 
the latter manifests a more exquisite skill 
between the making of another watch with 
his own hands, by the mediation of files, 
lathes, chisels, etc., and the disposing, fixing, 
and inserting of these instruments, or of others 
equivalent to them, in the body of the watch 
already made in such a manner as to form 
& new watch im the course of the movements 
which he had given to the old one. It is only 
working by one set of tools instead of an- 
other.” 

Now let us apply an analogical mode of 
reasoning to the development theory. 

1. The first effect of our conviction of the 
truth of the development theory, and that a 
few primordial types have given birth to all 
the animals that have existed and do now 
exist, and that in the beginning provision was 
made for the adaptation of such primordial 
animals and their descendants to all the vary- 
ing conditions of climate, station, and food, 
would be to increase our admiration of the 
contrivance and the conviction of the omnis- 
cient skill of the contriver. 

2. We would reflect that though such 
animals were, in some sense, the originators 
of those which sprung from them, that they 
were not originators as creators. 

8. Though it be now no longer probable that 

the animal forms which we now find were 
made immediately by a creator, yet does not 
this in any wise affect the inference that a 
creator had been originally employed and con- 
cerned in their production. 
4. Nor is anything gained by running the 
difficulty farther back, that is, by supposing 
the animals before us to have been prodaced 
from other animals, those from former, and so 
on indefinitely; our going back ever so far 
brings us no nearer to the least degree of satis- 
faction upon the subject. 


5. We would also reflect that the creator of 
the primordial animal was, in truth and reality, 
the creator of every animal produced from it; 
there being no difference—except that the 
latter manifest a more exquisite skill—between 
the creation of cach individual species and the 
creation of onc form which should be generated 
and propagated by means of the provision of 
adaptability in the one primordial animal and 
its descendants. And it may be added, that 
if ability to create a form capable of repro- 
ducing itself is evidence of greater power 
than the ability to create a form complete in 
itself, then it must be admitted that the 
ability to create a form which should be able 
not only to reproduce itself, but to produce 
forms capable of adapting themselves to all 
the varying circumstances which might therc- 
after arise, is evidence of immeasurably great- 
er power. Indeed, it seems to me that one 
of the noblest arguments in natural theology 
might be based upon the development theory. 
So far from this theory being antagonistic to 
belief in the Deity and his agency, it rather 
elevates our conceptions of the Deity, and 
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omnipotence truly worthy of the name is re- 
vealed. 

To recur again to Paley’s argument, and to 
that portion in which he demonstrates the 
wafch to be the work of a maker, you may 
remember that he assumes that an argument 
might be urged, that ‘the mechanism of the 
watch was no proof of contrivance, but only a 
motive to induce the mind to think so, and he 
expresses the surprise which would be mani- 
fested to hear such an argument. With equal 
surprise would we hear that all the facts that 
have been made known to us in the various 
departments of zoology, the development of 
animals, and their geographical] as well as 
geological distribution, which all point to one 
result, namely, that all animals have descended 
from a few primordial forms, is no proof that 
such was the casc, but only a motive to induce 
the mind to think so. Aud again, if surprise 
would be the result of information that the 
watch was nothing more than the result of the 
laws of metallic nature, equally meaningless 
and unsatisfactory is the explanation that all 
these facts are in accordance with “ plan,” or 
the “laws of plan,” and involuntarily we may 
associate such an explanation with the pre- 
ceding, and connect the plan with some pur- 
pose, even if it be to deceive, rather than to 
entertain the idea of plan without purpose. 

It might be expected that, as I have con- 
sidered the theological aspects of the develop- 
ment theory, I might say something of its 
relation to the record of Genesis. But the time 
is too far gone. I would, however, remark 
that I see no more conflict between the theory 
of natural selection and the account given of 
creation in the Bible, than I do between the 
same account and the theory of special creation, 
or the facts of zoology, geology, and geo- 
graphical distribution admitted by all natural- 
ists, whether believers in development or 
special creation. We may safely leave to the 
learned divines who have harmonized the 
truths of science and revealed religion to per- 
form the office in this case, when the truth of 
the development theory shall be admitted as 
proved by physical consideration. 


Lastly, if we consider the development theory 
With reference to man himself, so far from 
being repugnant to our senses or ideas, even 
admitting our descent from a stock in common 
with the modern monkeys, does not the 
thought that we have developed from such an 
humble origin rather afford us expectations 
for a more exalted future? for if improvement 
so great has been possible, what limit shall we 
assign to future improvement! And may we 
not with reason hope for descendants of our 
race in a distant future a condition which shall 
assimilate them to angels in all except immor- 
tality 9—for a physical form and immortality 
are as incompatible with each other as fire and 
water. I must admit that I can not at all 
appreciate the reasons for the horror with 
which many good persons regard their idea of 
the humble origin supposed. The old adage, 
that persons like their opposites, and the con- 
\ verse, which I will leave to yourselves to frame, 
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may help us to understand the sentiment, and 
still further may we appreciate the reasons 
therefor in those who insist on believing in the 
reversion to the original type. But if we ac- 
knowledge the differences that do exist between 
us and the monkeys, and do not insist on 
reversion, our equanimity need not be disturbed. 


EP Ope ——— 


INTHLLHECTUAL UNFOLDINGS OF 
THE AGH. 


[In a Master's Oration,” with the above title, pro- 
nounced at the Fourteenth Commencement of the 
Waynesburg College, by Mr. J. J. Purman, occurred the 
following emphatic indorsement of Phrenology.) 

Passt«na from Biblical criticism to the depart- 
ment of the philosophy of mind, I come to 
notice another prominent intellectual unfold- 
ment of the age. Mental philosophers in our 
day have cast aside the dictum of Locke, that 
the human mind at infancy is a sheet of white 
paper on which circumstances write our future 
characters. A new philosophy of mind, found- 
ed in observation and experiment, and arrived 
at by a diligent and careful induction of 
thousands of isolated facts, has been given to 
the world. This philosophy, which owes its 
origin to Dr. Gall, a native of Austria, after 
receiving various inappropriate names, is now 
well known by the expressive and beautiful 
name of Phrenology. Discovered and pro- 
mulged to the world near the close of the last 
century, it now stands forth as a prominent 
fact of this century; and is pre-eminently the 
psychological interpreter of the age. Founded 
by Dr. Gall, this science—philosophy, perhaps, 
I should call it—has been greatly advanced 
and perfected by Dr. Spurzheim and Messrs. 
Combe in Europe, and by Dr. Charles Cald- 
well, Andrew Boardman, and Messrs. Fowler 
and Wells in America. Like the discoveries 
of Galileo, Harvey, and Newton, the Gallian 
philosophy was much at first opposed. The 
Austrian Government commanded Gall to 
cease lecturing on Phrenology or leave his 
native city and country. He chose the latter 
alternative, and was willing to leave home, 
friends, and an extensive practice, that he 
might investigate and teach his new discovery. 
The public prints treated him and his science 
With supreme ridicule and contempt. Black- 
woods Magazine called him “an infernal 
idiot,” and added, that “fool and phrenologist 
are terms as nearly synonymous as can be 
found in any language.” But like Galileo, 
before the Roman Inquisition, declaring the 
world does move,” or Luther before the Diet 
at Worms, affirming, “ I can not act otherwise; 
God be my help!” so Gall, in the face of vitu- 
peration, continued sublimely to assert, “ This 
is truth, though at enmity with the philosophy 
of ages.” And like the doctrines of Galileo 
and Luther, that of Gall has now, in a great 
measure, overcome all opposition, and its 
truths are accepted by every capable and can- 
did man who will give it a careful examina- 
tion. It would, perhaps, be out of place in this 
connection to give an exposition of the doc- 
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trines of Phrenology; besides, it would be in- 
sulting to the intelligence of this audience tosup- 
pose that they are not informed in the leading 
truths of the science. But I would respectfully 
but candidly say to those who are accustomed 
to scoff at Phrenology: You may laugh, but 
laughter is not wit; you may shut your eyes, 
but it will not, therefore, be dark; you may 
raise clouds of dust, but you will merely ob- 
struct your own vision, not extinguish the 
radiance of truth. Be candid and generous, 
therefore, and until you have examined the 
subject in an adequate manner, acknowledge 
that on what you have not properly investi- 
gated you have no right to decide. And to 
those who love to follow in the wake of great 
names, permit me merely to add, that the doc- 
trines of Phrenology are indorsed by no less 
personages than the Hon. Horace Mann, late 
President of Antioch College, Ohio, where he 
introduced it as his text-book on mental 
science, declaring that it was the “guide of 
philosophy and the handmaid of Christian- 
ity; and by Henry Ward Beecher, who ac- 
knowledges that he has stolen his pulpit thun- 
der from the once despised science of Phreno} 
ogy. But I am not here to defend this science 
this evening, and will close this branch of my 
subject by merely adding, that the discovery 
of Phrenology as the true science of mental 
phenomena, is now, and must remain, one of 
the great, unique, and salient facts in the intel- 
lectual unfoldings of the present age. 
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Communications. 
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Under this head we publish such voluntary contribations os we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, bu 
without fudorsiog elther the opinions or the alleged facta 


MAN AND WOMAN PHYSICALLY. 


Mrs, ELIZABETH Oakes SMITH says: The sexes ne 
fully equal in intellect, in moral sense, and even phys 
ique (admitting that women are designed to be more 
delicately organized), taking the stand-point from the 
best models, which is the true criterion, all others being 
exceptional.” 

Mrs. Smith then equates the physiqnes of the sexes 
by putting the excess of woman's delicacy- which is 
only a compensation in her for her want of physicality- 
equal to man’s exccss of every physical element abore 
hers. 

Delicacy in this connection is very desirable, very 
pleasant, and charming indeed. In the best models” 
it is one of those things truly that gives her form iu 
beauties of grace, its heavenly loveliness, and makes ber 
the admiration of the world. This it is indeed; while, 
nevertheless, it subtracts--instead of adding more jut 
go much from ber physically, rendering her so much 
less capable of doing physical things. 

Is she, then, in any physical sense man's equal? Can 
she do physical things as he can? We mean to include 
the whole range of physical things, from the making 
and running the steam-engine to the construction and 
running of the machinery for the manufacture of the 
finest goods; from the most perfect astronomical tele 
scope to the most discerning microscopic lens; from 
the most stupendous engineering operations to the 
most delicate, epirited, and perfect sewing-machines; 
from Morse’s telegraphic utterances to the gentle pip- 
ings of the Zolian harp. 

Undoubtedly in the purpose and end of her creation 


her physical form, in its delicacy vo exquisite and beau - 


tiful, is the very best and most perfect it could be. But 
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we cheerfully and very delicately submit that the greater 
woman's delicacy the Jess her equality of phygique with 
man’s, and that this very delicacy of hera is to be re- 
garded as her peculiar, and, to man, most acceptable 
compensation for her want of physical equality. 

The editors of the Herald of JTealth say that men 
havo a larger osseous and muscular development than 
women, as lords of the material. She represents the 
spiritual." Now, this is neither here nor there, though 
designed as a reply to C. Wellington's statement: In 
all orders of animals the females are the smaller and 
weaker; and, its being so designed, ‘shows their in- 
ferlority in physique to be in harmony with the de- 
sign.“ 

Are men, then, lords of the material? Do you mean, 
my dear sirs, that they are women's superiors in the 
material? If so, that is just what we mean. In every 
physical quality there is more in man; he is superior 
(not to say lord,“ rather an objectionable term in this 
connection) in all material, physical qualities. 

Delicacy, then, is not an clement of the physical; it 
is only a compensation for its want; as in the highly 
delicate steel blade, its delicacy may compensate, and 
even more than compensate, for its want of materiality. 

But, pray, what do they mean when they say that 
“ ehe represents the spiritual f’ Has this any perti- 
nency in proof that her physical nature is equal to 
man's? So does the natural sun represent the Sun of 
Righteousness." But does this show, or have any tend- 
ency to show, any equality of physique between them ? 

Does it follow, because woman's physique represents 
the spiritual, that it is equal to hia which represents 
the eternal, or is equal to his, which is acknowledged in 
their words above to be decidedly more physical than 
hers, even as lords of the material ? 

Are not large developments of bone and muscle in 
well-organized proportion, as is more generally found 
in men than women, undeniable proofs of man’s supe- 
rior physical nature? Is there any need, any occasion 
to deny this most manifest truth to give woman her 
proper place in any and every relation of life ? 

He is a disgrace to her cause who knows no better than 
to plead for her elevation on the ground of her physical 
equality with man. 


There is no such physical equality designed of God, 
nor existing on earth, nor will there ever be in any order 
of beings in the universe. 

For the reason, first, Tis contrary to the philosophy 
of things. Now, we mean by the philosophy of things, 
the common sense of things. 

Consider, then, the sun in relation to the planets. It 
is the great impartorial body of the solar system. Hence 
it is a larger, nobler, physical existence than all its plan- 
etary system, and needs to be, as the grand illuminator 
and life-inspirer of them all. 

Again, consider the Great All-Father of the universe, 
the imparter of life and being to everything that exists. 
It is in perfect consonance with reason and philosophy 
that His spiritnal nature should Infinitely excel, as it 
does, every other spiritual existence in the universe. 
The girer of things is greater than the receiver. It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.“ 

In harmony, then, with the philosophy of things, as 
drawn from the analogy of God and his nniverse, from 
the sun and his system, from the giver and receiver, 
Adam, the representative head of our race, shonld be, 
as he was, physically his wife's superior. I have no 
ideą that Mrs. Smith, or the editors of the publication 
mentioned above, in their hearts, question this. Such is 
God's order of things everywhere, and this order is the 
certain index of all trne philosophy. 

For the reason, second, That such physical equality 
would be most damaging in every family relation. 

There are family quarrels enough now. But let wo- 
man be man's equal physically, and she, wanting her 
delicacy, as in that case she doubtless would be, and 
family feuds would not only be increased a hundred-fold, 
but they would be very likely to issue in many a flerce 
brawl and deadly combat.” 

Aud for the reason, third, Our mutual happiness, 
peace. and prosperity require that the relations of the 
physical natures of the sexes shonld be very much as 
God designed them; and as they are now, except in 
cases of perversion, man's physicality is every way su- 
perior to woman's. o. W. 
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THE MISSOURI MAMMOTH BLACKBERRY. 


THE MISSOURI MAMMOTH BLACK- 
BERRY. 


In their circular, the proprictors say: The annexed cut 
of this new fruit is not a fair average size, as the 
extreme dry season, last year, at fruiting time, pre- 
vented the filling ont to the usual size. They were 
grown without any extra cnitivation—no manure of any 
kind having been used in their production. For ten 
years the bush has annually borne fruit; entirely with- 
standing the severest wintera, where the mercury sev- 
eral times has sunk to 28° and 30° below zero. This 
severe cold, with our sudden changes of climate, has 
never in the least killed the canes of this berry. 

The canes are very strong, with mostly five depressions 
or grooves, running the whole length of the canes—is 
beset with but few thorns turning downward. The leaf 
is of a deep green, with fincly serrate edges, not as large 
as most blackberries. but thick and firm. The flowers 
are all perfect in themselves, require no fertilizing by 
any other, are large and full, setting a berry for every 
bloom. 

The first ripe fruit was picked four to six days before 
any were ripe on Wilson's Early, and continued over six 
weeks in heavy fruiting; assuming almost an ever- 
bearing form, carrying up the season to peaches. The 
fruit is of very large size—mnch larger than Lawton's 
largest berries; and has few small or imperfect berries. 
When black it is ripe, and does not turn red after being 
picked. The berry is very firm and solid, and has no 
core whatever in the center; ia to the blackberry in rich 
vinous sweetness what the Delaware is to other native 
grapes. The frait stands out promptly upon the plant, 
and when fully ripe, never drops from the stem; as fruit 
ripening in July, wae picked September 28th, protected 
by netting from the birds. A single plant, the past 
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season, boro over 500 berries, 
bending tho large stalk almost 
to the carth. This blackberry 
has no form or habit of the Dew- 
berry; ia strongly upright, and 
none of the canes have a tenden- 
cy to run out on the ground. 

The want of a blackberry that 
is entirely hardy, of large size, 
good quality, firm flesh, early and 
continuing long in bearing, a 
strong grower and productive, 
has long been felt by the small- 
fruit grower. That thie berry 
will fill all these points, and give 
entire satisfaction, the introduc- 
ers sincerely believe. 

The editor of the Brookfield 
Gazette «nye of it: 

„ThE MissouRr MAMMOTH.— 
This is the name of a most de- 
licious blackberry. Mr. Thomp- 
son bronght us a sample of those 
berries, and we can unhesltat- 
ingly say that they are tho finest 
we ever saw. Thie berry is bonnd 
to gain public favor. They are 
a most prolific bearer, and very 
hardy. It is almoet impossible 
to size them, as they range from 
the size of a walnut to that of a 
hen's egg. This is no exagger- 
ation, as those who have seen 
them can testify to the truth of 
our assertion.” 

(We have not secn this berry. 
We know nothing more of it than 
is stated above.—Enp. A. P. J.] 
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A CORRESPONDENT of 
the London Telegraph writes: 
“The Emperor lately eaid in the 
Prince’s presence, * Loo-loo is so 
small,“ whereupon there arose 
from the surrounding conrtiers 
a chorus in praise of small peo- 
ple of historical fame (see ‘Giants and Dwarfs’), and 
all the little great men renowned in history were cited 
as parallels for the Prince, who sald, ‘I do not know if 
I shall be like these great men in anything else, but 
you are quite right, Iam like them so far, for I am very 
short.“ 


— —— 


PERSONAL. 

WILLIAM H. Srewarp, Secretary of 
State, is said to have dissipated the means provided by 
his father for his collegiate course in one year aftor he 
entered Union College; but that he worked his way 
through the remaining four years and graduated at the 
head of his class. 


DanreL Pratt, Jr., the Great 
American Traveler," recently jumped from a ferry-boat 
into the East River, waving the national fiag as he 
leaped to his fate. He was rescued, and gave as a reason 
for his mad act that the public generally did not ap- 
preciate genius.” 7 


Dr. W. T. G. Morton, a dentist in 


Boston, was killed by sun-stroke in the city of New 
York on Wednesday, the 15th of July. 


Mr. Gotpwin Surrn, one of the ripest 
scholars of England, has definitely accepted the chair of 
Constitutional History at the Cornell University, in 
Ithaca, Tompking Co., N. Y. Tho Round Table eays: 
“It is a rare thing for an Englishman of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith's position thus to expatriate himself, ana it will 
undoubtedly attract a great deal of comment and specu- 
lation. As, however, we are to be the gainers by it, 
criticism on this side the water is likely only to be 
favorable.” 
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„hat They Sup.” 


ere we gire space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions — bill 
ds in order. Be brief. 


Wnar PHRENOLOGY HAS 
Doxk For Me.—Langnage has no power 
to exprese, and human understanding fails 
to appreciate in its entirety, the blessings 
conveyed by the science of Phrenology to 
the soul, body, and spirit of the earnest 
seeker after truth. 

For me, it has done much more than I 
can tell. It has given me broader and 
more reliable views of life, of individual 
duty and responsibility. It has made 
straight and smooth to my feet the paths 
which before were rongh and thorny; has 
leveled many a lofty eminence which, 
through the dim haze of unenlightened 
intelligence, seemed utterly inaccessible. 

The numerous paradoxical emotions of 
my own nature, when viewed by the light 
of science, blend harmoniously as the 
various tints of the rainbow. 

Iam no longer self-deccived, but under- 
stand, in some measure, the involuntary 
prompting to the outward act; thereby 
being enabled to crush the selfish and 
unworthy, and cherish that which is just 
and right. 

Then, too, by the light of Phrenology, 
we are enabled to see much that is praise- 
worthy, where the euperficial observer 
beholds only selfishness or hypocrisy. 
How often is a conscientious man accused. 
and convicted too, so far as external ap- 
prehensions go, of the basest motives, 
while his design is pure and innocent, and 
the result not understood! Many a man is 
deemed guilty of sins which his whole 
being would reject, simply because his 
outward behavior is the criterion by which 
he is judged, with no knowledge of the 
prompting motive which actuates him. 

Looking upon these things as I have for 
afew years, man rises from the shire which 
seemed about to engulph us all, and 
exhibits the noble likeness of his Creator, 
which exists in him as the germ and 
prophecy of a better life. In eocial rela- 
tions, a correct understanding of the most 
irritable eensibilitics and the peculiarity 
of mental combinations enable us to shun 
the quicksands, when we would bend the 
stubborn will or quiet the impulsive way- 
wardnees of an inconsiderate friend. But 
above all does the mother need the kind 
and never-failing beams of this serene yet 
glorious light to shine upon her checkered 
pathway, to enliven the gloom and soften 
the glare of ever-varying experience, 

Oh, how I have longed to know more, 
more of this precious truth, as I gaze in the 
earnest eyes of little immortals, and feel 
that upon me rests the great responsibility 
of their welfare in all coming time! While 
the instruction to be gained from a knowl- 
edge of this science is rich and varied, the 
amusement is actually unlimited. Who 
that has the slightcat emattering of phre- 
nological knowledge, has not at some time 
been an unobserved observer of the heads 
and faces around him, and quietly enjoyed 
the grotesqueness of the scene, the vivid 
contrasts, and subdued blending of con- 
genial natures? * 

The qoun NAI. has become to me as one 
of the necessaries of life. And why not? 
for it is full of wholesome and delicious 
food—such food as will never induce 

mental dyspepsia, or deprave tho mental 
taste. Let them who would have their 


~ 


manhood or womanhood purified and en- 
nobled, study faithfully and practically 
adopt its instruction. A LADY. 


FIN DING a Sitvation.—A 
correspondent writes from Tennessce as 
follows: What is the use of Phrenology ? 
Some time since a slender youth called 
upon a carpenter and inquired if he could 
give him a situation as an apprentice to 
his business. On being answered nega- 
tively, the eon of the farmer for whom the 
carpenter was erecting a dwelling, who 
happened to know something of Phrenol- 
ogy, propounded a few questions to the 
young man. He learned that he was an 
orphan, was willing to attempt any trade 
which would promise success, and that his 
education was limited, being confined to 
reading and writing. The farmer's son 
advised the young man to consult a phre- 
nologist who lived not far away, and ascer- 
tain from him in what pureuit he could 
best succeed. The advice was adopted. 
The phrenologist told him that his consti- 
tution was not fitted for farming or 
mechanism, and advised him to scek a 
situation on the railroad, as he considered 
him better suited to that than anything 
else. He applied to the president of the 
road, secured a good situation, and is now 
doing admirably. Yet people inquire, 
what is the use of Phrenology? It was 
certainly a God-send to this poor, slender, 
orphan boy, without home, friends, or 
business, He might otherwise have adopt- 
ed a heavy, laborious trade, broken down 
his constitution, become dispirited and 
discouraged, and gone to an early grave. 
He is now in a position to which he is 
adapted physically and mentally ; will im- 
prove in health and vigor, and rcnder 
himeelf useful, successful, and happy. 
Phrenology is also of great use to the 
teacher. One whose business it is to train 
the mind, can hardly do it successfully 
without knowing the different facultics 
and their development in his different 
pupils. Thus he is enabled to appreciate 
their capabilities, and can bring out those 
qualities which are too weak, and regulate 
those which are too strong. To the 
minister, Phrenology would be of great 
use, for he deale with the mind and soul of 
man; and he who understands human 
nature best, will know best how to lead the 
froward back to duty and restrain the 
impetuous; how to encourage the de- 
spondent; how to assure the timid, and 
how to console the depressed and the 
bereaved. 

Phrenology is also of great use to one as 
an individual, enabling him to sce himself 
as others gee him; to understand his weak 
points; how to atrengthen his strong 
points, and how to use and regulate them 
to advantage. 

Reader, do you understand Phrenology ? 
if you do, use it for the good of yourself 
and others, and help to spread a knowledge 
of it among your neighbors, If you do 
not understand it, you will be more 
benefited by spending a few leisure hours 
in its study than in almost any other 
branch of knowledge. Those who study 
human nature through Phrenology and 
Physiology, lay the basis of sound intelli- 
gence, usefulnese, health, and happiness. 
8. 8. c. 


Lare Press Oprntons.—The 
newspapers rarely mention the PHREXO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL without warm expres- 
sions of approval. 

The New Hampshire Sentinel, July Bd, 
says: “The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
August is replete with genuine entertain- 
ment for the million, Those who have 


never looked this magazine over have no 
idca how much valuable and interestin 
matter it contains.” 0 

The Dundee (N. T.) Herald uses the 
following emphatic language: The 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a 
favorite Journal of those who have seen 
and read its valuable and highly instruc- 
tive contents; those who have not, could 
not make a better investment than to 
subscribe for it.” 

The New York rening Post saya, in 
allusion to it: “The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL abounds in useful information. 
It is steadily and deservedly gaining 
general favor." 

The Guthrie Vedette remarks of it: 
“There are magazines of greater literary 
pretensions, but none of more real worth. 
Its aim is not only to interest but to 
instruct and educate the people in those 
things where the school and college fail.” 


THOUGHTS OF A SUBSCRIBER 
—Books.—Give us a house furnished with 
booka rather than costly and elegant furni- 
ture—both if you can, but books at any 
rate. To spend several days in d friend's 
bonse hungry for something to read, while 
treading on costly carpets, sitting on 
laxurious chairs, sleeping on down, seems 
as if one was bribing your body for the 
sake of cheating the mind. A house with- 
out books is but pourly farnished. A book 
is good company; it is fall of conversa- 
tion without loquacity, and patiently hears 
objections without answering back. 


AN Epvucatep Man.—An 
educated man should know, Ist, what sort 
of a world he is in—its size—the creatures 
that live in it, and how; 2d, what the 
world is made of and what may be made 
of the world; 3d, where he is guing— 
what is the probability of another state of 
being—its nature, and the kind of prepara- 
tion necessary for it; 4th, what is best to 
be done under the circumstances—what 
are his faculties—how they can be culti- 
vated to insure him success and happiness, 
and provide the means and disposition to 
promote the happiness of others. He who 
knows these things, and has his will 
properly subdued in the learning of them, 
is an educated man; and he who knows 
them not, is not educated, though he could 
talk all the tongues of Babel. 


— — 


Literarno Hotices. 


[All works noticed in Tux PuRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered From thie 


office at prices annexed.) 


Hrapianp Home; or, A Soul’s 
Pilgrimage. By Madame de Leedernicr. 
New York: James Miller. 12mo. Cloth, 
pp. 316. Price, $1 50. 


Between reading and writing nowadays, 
there seems to be but a brief interval. We 
mean reading and writing for the public; 
for several well-known authors, of whom 
one Dickens is not the least, are as well 
known for their recitational ability as for 
their authorship. Madame de Lesdernier 
long ago engaged our notice by reason of 
her fine elocution, and appreciating the 
transition already intimated, we have 
looked for a book from her pen. Now we 
have it, and it purports to be no dreamy 
speculation, no chimera, no fancy pent up 
in ink and gum, but a real life-picture—in 
short, an autobiography. From earliest 
childhood she pictures many incidents— 
the Icading, guiding incidents of a life—in 
a style at once clear, pointed, and earnest 
enough to be real. There is a eprinkling 


of egotism in the narratives which imparts 
much of a personal character, just as 


Æneas’ 
„ Magna pars cnjus fui” 


adds considerable relish to Virgil's history 


of that gentleman. 


The amount of variety which the book 
affords is considerable, and as many of its 
most pleasing narratives relate to individ- 
uals other than the antobiographiet, the 
reader fcels more interest in the plot. The 
book is handsomely printed and embe)- 


lished in every respect. A good specimen 


of book-making. 


Tur MINERAL RESOURCES of 


the States and Territories West of the 
Report of J. Roes 
Mount- 
ne vol. 
Rvo, pp. 746. Washington: Government 


Rocky Mountains. 
Browne. And East of the Rock 
ains, by James W. Taylor. 


Printing Office. 


We are indebted to the politeness of our 
excellent friend Mr. John T. Hoover, of 
the United States Survey Office, for a copr 


of this useful compilation. The document 
informs the reader where the most im- 
portant mineral deposits may be found in 
various parts of the United States. 


Tue SouTHERN RURALIST, a 
neat octavo monthly Journal for the 
Farm and Fireside, is now in its second 
volume. Published at $1 50 a ear, br 
H. A. Swasey, M.D., at gipahbaa, La. 
After stating something of the modes of 

farming in England, and of ihe advantages 

of climate and soil which the South enjoye 
over Europe and us, the editor goes on to 
say, and he is right: 

The Northern States of the Cnion—~ 
called—exhibit to us examples of the sd- 
vantages of diversified labor, sufficien: to 
convince any one not irretrievably board 
to his idols, of the fatal error of the one 
crop system. There, not withstanding their 
long winters, their short summers, and 
the thousand minor disadvantages which 
we in the South know nothing aboot. they 
are gat stripping ue in the race for general 
and individual prosperity, ten to one. 40d 
for no other reaeon under heaven than he- 
cause, as a farming people, they leave no 
crop uncultivated, no mine an wrought, 20 
mechanic art unpracticed which can in ant 
way conduce to thcir accumulation of the 


good things of this world. Hay, grain, snd 
root crops; stock raising, fruit gro«ing. 
and market gardening: mining. manafs- 
tures, and commerce; literature, science. 
and the fine arts, all are presacd into the 
service as circumstances, tastes, and ct- 
cities may dictate, to make up the grand 
otal of a rapidly increasing proeperity, 
whieh bas no parallel in the annals af the 
wor 


Tarp ANNUAL Report of the 


National Temperance Society and Pul- 
lication House. With an A 
New York: National Temperance 
and Publication House. 


This interesting pamphlet contains s 
brief review of the progrese of Temperance 
reform in the United States during the 
past year; a catalogue of the publications 
of the Society for the year; a full report of 
the Third Anniversary, held at Cooper In- 
stitnte May 18th; a letter addressed to the 
President of the Society by Hon. E. C. 
Delavan; an account of what the Temper- 
ance people are doing in Europe, and a list 
of the Life Members. 

From the statistics furnished in this 
report, we learn that the retail sales of 
liquor in the United States reach in a 
single year the sum of Fl. 488, 491.885. vers 
nearly one eighth of the entire annnal sales 
of merchandise, including liqaors, by 
wholesale and retail dealers, auctioneers, 
and brokers; exceeding the total present 
value of the railroads in the country. and 
averaging forty-three dollars for every 
man, woman, and child of the population. 
This is startling in the extreme And, 


iety 


think of the misery and crime purchased 


at so great a cost! 
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A Tare or Two CrrrEs, and 


GREAT EXPpEecTAaTions. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 


Printed on clear thick paper, with mar- 
ginal rulings, excellent illustrations, and 
neatly bound in dark blue cloth, the Charles 
Dickens’ edition should sell readily. The 
different volumes are as near alike as a 
publisher can well make them. 


MARIETTA. ByT. A. Trollope. 


Author of Gemma," Tuscany in 1849,” 

etc. Price, $1 78 in cloth; or $1 50 in 
aper. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
rothers. 


Novels which contain glimpses of real 
life, whether in town of country, amid the 
romantic fastnesses of the wooded moun- 
tains, or on the rolling prairies where 
human nature becomes conspicuous be- 
cause of its solitude, are to a greater or 
leas extent instructive to the careful reader. 
Those which proceed from the pen of a 
keen observer who makes his personal 
experience the basis and stimulant of his 
imagination, usually fail not to entertain 
and instruct. In Marietta“ we find neat 
sketches of Italian social life and graphic 
portraitures of Italian scenery, written as 
only one who has been there” could 
write them. We are not tied to the insipid 
thread of a commonplace love story from 
chapter first to finis, but are here and there 
gratified by careful descriptions of pecu- 
liaritics of character and landscape. The 
book belongs to the better class of fictitious 
literature. 


_THE Sona CABINET; a new 


Singing Book for Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Singing Classes. By C. 
G. Allen. New Lerk: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


This music book appears to be well 
adapted to the purposes mentloned in the 
title. It contains a short preparation for 
learning the elements of music, besides a 
large number of songs and hymns. “ When 
the Evening Dews are Falling,” Gently 
Sighs the Breeze,” The Mountaineer's 
Song.“ are among those to which we accord 
our approving recognition. A cantata, 
The School Festival,” for School Exhibi- 
tions and Concerts, is one of its chief at- 
tractions. : 
W Ess’s Worn METHOD; being 


also a Key to the Dissected Cards. A 
new method of teaching reading, founded 
on nature and reason. By J. Russell 
Webb. Revised Edition. Detroit: E. 
B. Smith & Co. 


This little manual of instruction for chil- 
dren purports to be a thorough revision 
of work prepared by the author more than 
twenty years. Its aim is to teach words 
rather than letters, and so gradually lead a 
child to read even before it has, as one 
may say, Mastered the alphabet. We read 
words by their distinguishable forms. 
Upon this principle Mr. Webb proceeds to 
develop his system, using because of their 
convenience “‘ dissected cards“ in connec- 
tion with the book. Each word, especially 
if used to designate some familiar object, 
is described,—the object being to impress 
upon the infant mind the nature and rela- 
tion of words. The directions for using 
the method” and the cards,“ if any in- 
telligent teacher should require directions 
in applying so simple a system, are clear, 
and at the same time show the utility of 
the method. It seems to us that this mode 
of instructing very young children is vastly 
superior to the old patience-testing and in- 
congruous alphabetic methods. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for 
August comes to us rich in engravings and 
designe. The pattern department is un- 
usually copious. $3 a year. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Wesster’s DICTIONARIES.— 
The importance of a reliable authority for 
the orthography and definition of words is 
not second to any recognized desideratum 
in the sphere of mental culture. He who 
would become an accurate scholar in the 
meaning and relation of words, he who 
would write and converse gracefully and 
properly, must assiduously examine the 
dictionary. Webster's Dictionaries are 
considered by philologists to be the most 
reliable for general use. The series of 
these dictionaries, with the prices for which 
we can farnish them, postage paid, or by 
express, is given as follows: 

WEBSTER’s PRIMARY School. DICTION- 
ARY. A Pronouncing Dictionary abridged 
from the complete work, well adapted for 
a Text-Book. It is illustrated. 75 cents. 

WEBSTER's Common School, DICTION- 
ARY. A carefully revised work for school 
uses. With synonyms and useful tables. 
It is neatly illustrated, so as to make the 
meaning of many words clear to the pupil. 
$1. 

WEE8sTER's Hien School. DICTIONARY. 
Abridged from the American Dictionary 
of Noah Webster, LL.D., with numerous 
tables, and other useful matter, enlarged 
and improved, finely illustrated with up- 
ward of 300 skillfully engraved woodcuts. 
$1 50. 

WEBSTER’S ACADEMIO DICTIONARY, for 
Academies and Seminaries. New edition, 
with valuable additions and improvements. 
Finely illustrated. $2 50. 

Wesster’s CounTriINe HoUsE AND 
Famity DICTIONARY. New edition. I- 
lustrated. In full conformity with the 
revised Quarto. This volume comprises a 
copious and careful selection of English 
words in actual use at the present day, 
besides a fund of information for business 
men; tables relating to money, rates of 
intereat, etc., also copiously illustrated. 
$3. 

Wesster's POCKET DICTIONARY. An 
abridgment of the American Dictionary, 
with a list of foreign words, phrases, 
mottoes, etc., with translations in English, 
$1. 

WEBSTER'S ARMY AXD Navy Pocket 
DIcTIONARY. A comprehensive volume om 
fine paper, with pictorial illnstrations and 
colored frontispiece, weighing but four 
ounces (and embracing a complete Pocket 
Dictionary of our language), a Dictionary 
of Military and Naval words, Mottoes of 
the United States, Flags of principal 
nations illustrated in colors, ete. $1. 

WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
New illustrated edition, thoruughly revised 
and much enlarged. It contains over 8,000 
fine engravings. It contains 10,000 words 
and meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
Quarto. Sheep. $12 (by express). 

WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL Dic- 
TIONABY, containing over 600 Pictorial 
Illustrations. This volume has been pre- 
pared on the general principles of the large 
Dictionary, and with a fall use of the 
materials of that work. It’is not designed, 
however, to take the place of the royal 
quarto, but to meet the wishes of many 
who, for convenience or economy, desire « 
more condensed and Jess expensive work. 
Royal octavo. Sheep. §6 (by express). 


TRE SoLpIER’s FRIEND has 
a claim on public notice, not only because 
of the circumstances attending its origin, 
but on account of the excellence of its 
character. Its miscellany is of a refined 
character, while the numerous incidents of 
the war with which it abounds are both en- 
tertaining and instructive. W. O. Bourne, 
Editor, New York. $2 a year. 


THe CHURCH UNION now 
claims to be the largest weekly religious 
paper in the world! But, neighbors, is the 
size of a man’s head or of a newspaper the 
measure of merit or of power? or is it 
quality, culture, and what they contain? 
-A blanket sheet stuffed with quack medi- 
cine and other advertisements does not 
add very much to the merits of a family 
religious newspaper. But we sco how it 
is. The quacks swindle the public through 
such papers, get their money, and the 
“ Union” folks feel compelled to thus use 
the devil to serve the Lord. We do not 
believe it will prove a good investment. 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons are published in 
the Church Union, and much other read- 
able matter. — 

A 


Toe New EcLROrIc. 
Monthly Magazine of Select Literature. 
The August number of this new candidate 
for literary honor contains a copious selec- 
tion of choice reading. Price. $4 a year; 
40 cents a number. Messrs. Turnbull & 
Murdoch, editors. New York and Balti- 
more. 


Tue CoLLEGE Courant of 
Yale commences its fourth year in an en- 
larged form. Verily, its promoters are 
enterprising. We trust that they will not 
have occasion to regret their expansion. 
Alumni of Yale, sustain the Courant. 24 a 
year, published weekly. 


Demorest’s Montuiy MAG- 
AZINE for August fally maintains its stand- 
ard as a fashion periodical. It contains, 
besides, elegantly colored plates, marked 
patterns for practical adaptation. $8a year, 


Goop News, No. 1, for July, 
made a tardy but welcome appearance 
abont the 10th. We do not see why it 
should not succeed. Its matter is vigor- 
ously and hopefully written, and is of the 
most healthy religious tendency.- If it be 
properly announced, and once gets a fair 
opening, there can be no doubt about it 
becoming permanently established. It is 
a handsome monthly, and only $2 50a year. 
Single numbers may be had for 25 cents. 
It is clubbed with the PuRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL at $5 for new subscribers. 


Messrs. C. H. Drrson & Co. 
of this city, representing Oliver Ditson & 
Co. of Boston, send us the following speci- 
mens of new music: When the Vale of 
Death Appears.” Song and chorus. By 
N. B. Sargent. Price, 25 cents. The 
Widow in the Cottage by the Sea-side.“ 
A ballad arranged by C. A. White. 30 cents. 
„People's Song, Campaign Poetry, and 
Music.“ By Converse C. G. Collins. 30 
cents. The Rosebud.“ Nocturne. By 
J. W. Turner. 30 cents. La Belle 
Hélène.” Schottische, arranged for Piano 
by J. S. Knight. 30 cents. Orpheus 
Galop,” from Offenbach. Arranged by J. 
8. Knight. 40 cents. 


The Dronkarn’s Sona. 
By John Collins. A four-page tract, with 
two illustrations, depicting the evils—the 
horrors—of a drunkard’s life, has just been 
printed. It will be furnished here at $4 
per thousand, A capital thing for gratui- 
tous diatribution by temperance societies. 
Orders may be addressed to this office. 


Or Cnamsers’ ENCYCLo- 
PEDIA we havo received Part 180 from 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., the Ameri- 
can publishers. This work is very near 
completion, having reached R in the short 
appendix, which will bring it down to the 
present time. Price, 25 cents per number. 
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Pererson’s Cheap Publica- 
tions for the Million: 
Tom TIDDLER's GROUND. By Charles 
Dickens. Price, 25 cents. 
RED GAUNTLET. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price, 20 cents. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 


Toe Lapy’s FRTEN Dp. A 
monthly magazine of Literature and 
Fashion. Edited by Mrs. Henry Peterson, 
319 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, is well 
arranged and finely illustrated. Price, 
$2 50 a year. : 

Goop Srorires.—Part 4 con- 
talns: From Hand to Mouth,“ Count 
Ernest's Homo; Little Peg O' Shaugh- 
nessy; A Shabby Genteel Story;“ with 
illustrations. Price, 50 cents. Ticknor & 
Fields, Publishers, Boston. 


STEWART’S LITERARY QUAR- 
TERLY MAGAZINE has entered its second 
volume, and promises to hold on in favor 
with our Canadian neighbors. Price, in 
specie, 10 cents a copy. George Stewart, 
Jr., Editor, St. John, N. B. 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this Read are of selections 
mm the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


ENGLIsH LITERATURE OF THE NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY. On the Plan of the 
Author's Compendium of English Litera- 
ture, and Supplementary to it. For Ad- 
vanced Classes and Private Reading. By 
C. D. Cleveland. New Revised and En- 
larged Edition. Cloth, $2 75. 


THE Youne Man’s SETTING OUT IN LIFE. 
By W. Guest. Cloth, 35 cents. 


Tue EARTH AND Its INHABITANTS. In- 
termediate Geography. Maps and IIlus- 
trations. By A. Guyot. Boards, $1 40. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL, 1868, 
Ilustrated. Paper, 50 cents. 


LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS, AND A 
MARCH TO THEIR Zion. With a Chapter 
on the Indians of the Plains and Mountains 
of the West. By an Officer of the U. 8. 
Army. Cloth, $1 40. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DEPENDENCE OF 
Women. By Mrs. J. S. Mill. Paper, 
60 cents. 

OLD FRITZ AND THE New Era. By 
Mrs. Clara Mundt (Louise Mūhlbach). 
Translated from the German by Peter 
Langley. Ilustrated. Paper, $1 75. 

THE Great SOUTRWEST ; or, Plain Guide 
for Emigrants and Capitalists, embracing 
a Description of the States of Missouri and 
Kansas, etc., etc.; with Township Map of 
Missouri and Kansas. By W. Nicely. 
Cloth, 81 50. 

SKETCHES OF CENTRAL Asta. Additional 
Chapters on my Travels, Adventures, and 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Arminius 
Vambéry. Cloth, $4 25. (London Print.) 

Tue LIE or GEN. U. S. Grant. By 
J. S. C. Abbott. Portrait and Illustration. 
Cloth, $1 75.. 

A Discussion ON THE TRINITY, between 
Rev. W. B. H. Beach, of the Christian 
Denomination, and Rev. Y. Hickey, Pres- 
byterian Minister, Greenville, N. Y. Cloth, 
65 cents. 

Tre Divine Teacner. Being the re- 
corded Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

GEMS FROM THE SACRED MINE. 


pp. 194. Cloth, $2. 


12mo, 


~v 


A COMMENTARY ON THE HoLY Sch. 
times. By J. P. Lange and others. The 
Old Testament. Vol. I.: Genesis. With 
General Theological and Homiletical In- 
troduction to the Old Testament. By J. P. 
Lange, D.D. Tranelated from the German, 
with Additions, by Prof. T. Lewis, LL.D., 
and A. Gosman, D.D. Cloth, $5 50. 


LIBERAL VIEWS OF THE MINISTRY IN 
IIARMONY WITH THE BIBLE, PRAYER-Book, 
AND CANON. By Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 
Paper, 12 cents. 


Masonic BIOGRAPHY AND DICTIONARY, 
coniprising a History of Ancient Masonry, 
Antiquities of Masonry, etc. By A. Row. 
Cloth, $3 40. 


VULGARI8SNS AND OTHER ERRORS OF 
SpERCHn; including a Chapter on Taste, 
and Examples of Bad Taste. Cloth, $1 40. 


fo ont Correspondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of persona! interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stump be 
tnelosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will ré- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in, therefore 
tt is betler for all inguirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the edilor prefers such direct course. 
Four Best Tuovents” solicited. 


A Perrecr Cuurcn.—Why 
is it that there can't be a church or society 
founded on the broad basia of the law of 
nature, the law of God, the law of love, 
and the Christian religion, as tanght in the 
Bible; that will take in every human 
being for whom Christ died; regard and 
treat them as human beings; insnre to 
them temporal life, and where all will 
sacrifice fur the good of all, and all do 
what they are fit for in body and mind? 

Such churches or socictics, I believe, 
would do more good than all the Catholic 
churches, Protestant churches, Freemasons, 
and Odd Fellows in existence. l 

I have sent you tbese questions for the 
A. P. J. and for your answer, because I 
donbt whether any other journal would 
publish them or answer them. 


Ans, The sigh you utter for perfection 
in human institutions is as old as human 
misery and human aspiration. That great 
object has been the aim of all founders of 
ecte, but so long as men are fallible, 
churches, constitutions, fraternities, or 
families will not be organized and con- 
ducted on a perfect plan and pattern. If 
men were perfect they would need no law. 
Those that are well need not a physician, 
but those that are sick.“ and the organiza- 
tion of a church presupposes sin, weak- 
nesas, necessity for help and healing. We 
know men who avoid membership in the 
church because the church is so impure 
and imperfect; because it lacks wisdom. 
and its acts are In many respects fallible, 
faulty, and weak; because its members 
are imperfect; because they etumble and 
make blunders and mistakes and live far 
beneath a high standard of moral and 
religious life. 

As we understand it, the church is a 
moral hospital. It is not intended as a 
rendezvous of perfected men and women, 
but it is a company of persons conscious 
of fallibility and anxions for help, protec- 
tion, and co-operation. Freemasonry 
aimed at an organization which should 
secure to the sick and the distressed, to 
the stranger and the man in trouble, assist- 
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pass-words were designed simply ss a 
means of recognition between members of 
the fraternity. Odd Fellowship is, we 
suppose, a diluted form of Freemasonry. 
All colleges have their secret societies, and 
they all aim to mitigate or palliate the im- 
perfections of mankind. The founder of 
the Christian religion said, I come not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” Until men become perfect, they 
will not act perfectly. They require to be 
so organized into communities and fra- 
ternities, that the wise can instruct the 
ignorant, the strong defend the weak, and 
that the wisdom and strength of numbers 
can be made available to individuals. But 
whoever expects human nature to be 
perfect this side of the spirit-world will be 
greatiy mistaken. This life is a position 
in which imperfection, want of harmonious 
development, partialism, incompleteness, 
and unripeness constitute the law or rule, 
and that which approximates to the per- 
fectly harmonious is the exception. Israel 
had but one Moses, but one Abraham, but 
one Joseph, and all their wisdom and 
goodness were required to guide and direct 
the rest of the people. To be sure, Moscs 
became angry because the people were so 
faulty and weak and wicked as to set upa 
golden image and worship it while he was 
on the mountain; but Moses got over his 
complaint and went to work afterward, as 
it behooves us and you, to work and to 
mitigate the misery, the faults, and weak- 
nesses, bind up the broken hearts of the 
poor and wicked; and when that which is 
imperfect shall give place to that which is 
higher and better, then shall we see as 
we are seen, and know as we are known.” 
Then all tears shall be wiped from off 
all faces,“ and God the Father shall be all 
in all; until then, let us co-ordinate for 
the aid of the poor, the weak, and the 
wayward. 
Missouri Lanps.—There are 
land agente in all the principal towne in 
the West whose addresses may be obtained 
through post-masters—providing you send 
stamps to pay for paper and postage. Mr. 
F. W. Smith, firm of Smith & Law, of 
Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo., will give any 
desired information in regard to lands in 
Centra] Northeast Missouri. Write him. 
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CONCENTRATION — CONTRO- 
VERSY.—I am a minister, thirty-six years 
old. Why is it that when I sit down for 
study, very often I can not fasten my mind 
on the theme I wish to investigate; but 
my mind will think vigorously on irrele- 
vant subjects; generally contending with 
some imaginary opponent; and yet I try 
hard to bring my mind down to the snb- 
ject in hand. I find less difficulty in this 
direction when writing than when reading, 
or thinking only. 

What is the reason, and the remedy ? 

Ana. Your Continuity is too small, but 
your Combativeness being strong, when it 
is excited, tends to centralize your thoughts 


on the subject in hand. 


Barn Hran.— One cause is 
wearing tight hats. Both felt and fur are 
too close, and cause the head to sweat; 
this expands or swells the scalp, loosen- 
ing the hair at the roots, and it soon begins 
to fall off. Then “tonics” are applied, 
followed with heating oile, and other prep- 
orations of grenee, and finally the ecalp 
becomes diseased, and a head of beautiful 
halr is destroyed. Remedy: keep the head 
cool, wear straw hats, keep the scalp clean 
by using soft water and fino toilet soap; 
and if any hair dressing be used, a very, very 
little sweet oll is the least objectionable. 


Ladies seldom hecome bald, and they do 
not wear close hate. Their * beautifully” 
small bonnete are no obstruction to a free 
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Sprrit.—In what part of the 
human body doen the spirit dwell ? 

Ans. You mean eoul, mind, conscience, 
will, or the spiritual nature, we suppose. 
The brain is supposed to be the seat of 
thought, of conscience, and of all the 
mental operations. Nearly every part of 
the system, however, has becn at one time 
or another supposed to be the location of 
the soul. The heart, which has enough to 
do to circulate the blood, has been regarded 
more gencrally than any other part except 
the brain, as the seat of mind and affection ; 
but an idiot sometimes has as large and 
strong and healthy a heart as any man in 
the world. The brain being defective, there 
seems to be little manifestation of any 
thing but mere animal existence, which 
seems to indicate that the heart has little 
to do with mental manifestations, and that 
the spirit or soul has its seat in the brain. 


Wire Gapping Asovut. — 
My wife seems much inclined to vieit her 
neighbors, oftener, indeed, than is pleasant 
to me or convenient for me to accompany 
her. Ought a wife loving her husband to 
visit when she has plenty to do at home, 
and when, by remaining at home, she 
would add greatly to the comfort and hap- 
piness of both? How can I change this 
order of things, and at the same time con- 
vince her that I am not too exacting ? 

Ans. This is a rather large question, 
unless we can know what kind of people 
the parties are. She is undoubtedly of a 
social turn, and her husband, perhaps, is 
not sufficiently social and companionable 
to satisfy the claims of her mind. We 
suggest that the hnsband spend $20 a year 
for newspapers and magazines and for an 
interest in a good circulating library, and 
that the time now wasted in gossiping be 
spent alternately by the wife and husband 
reading to each other; when she is at work, 
let the husband read to her evenings; and 
in less than a year they will have something 
to talk about and think about which will 
render it unnecessary for the wife to go 
abroad for society. Let them make them- 
selves intelligent, and they will become 
hungry for the reading-hour, and each will 
learn to feel a new interest in the other. 
Nothing is better calculated to cement the 
affection and increase the attachment of 
husband and wife than reading in conjunc- 
tion the thoughts of noble minds. There is 
nothing like having good thoughts in com- 
mon to keep alive an interest between par- 
ties who are living together. Allow us to 
say, then, to people who have starved, 
hungry minds, and nothing to feed them, 
who are living away from society, month 
after month and year after year, that they 
do not know how much they fail to enjoy 
by having no new channels of thought 
opened constantly by books and news- 
papers. We are surprised that husbands 
and wives can sit contentedly when they 
have no new ideas to feed their minds. It 
ia eaid that two men of intelligence were 
once imprisoned for some political offense. 
The first year they talked about their own 
personal history; the second year they 
talked about what they had read, and com- 
municated all they could; the third year 
they talked over their hopes; and the 
fourth year they were silent—they had 
nothing to talk about; and there are ten 
thousand men and women who have talked 
themselves out, and as they read nothing, 
they have nothing bat the little gossiping 
neighborhood to talk about, and many a 
poor wife goes out from her home to glean 
a little of the village gossip to keep her 
mind from drying up. If men would 
stop using tobacco and drinking whisky, 
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and spend some of the money in books. 
papers, and pictures, they would msk: 
their homes intelligent and happy, end 
would have little occasion to complain ( 
their wives going abroad to gossip, o 
neglecting their duties at home. 


DEAFN3ESS.— What will cure 
deafness caused by scrofula? 

Ans. Scrofula might cause deafness iz 
many ways, some of which would be ir- 
curable. Little success attends any ues- | 
ment for deafness, A little warm son- 
suds or sweet oil put into the car mar 
afford temporary relief. 


Publishers Departuent 


To LECrURERS.— Besides our 
very large new pictorial poster. 9 by & 
inches, and more than fifty illustrative 
engravings, including our largest symbol. 
cal head, handsomely printed in colon. 
we have a second size, 12 by 19, also in 
colore, and with illustrations, which we 
call Poster No. 2. This is suitable fors 
window bill, where the larger one coul 
not be conveniently placed These ar 
printed in blank, and may be used by | 
lecturers who wonld attract the poblic 
attention. No. 2 may be had fur 81 
hundred. Then we have a four-page 
12mo circular, three pages of which ar 
occupied by a statement of the nillitr c 
Phrenology, testimonials of all the mox 
distinguished men as to the trath 1d | 
importance of the science; one page cf 
four is left blank, on which to print spoil 
announcements or programmes for coma | 
of lectures in any given place. Th: 
“circular” is used as a “hand-bif” t 
bo left at every house in city or vibe. | 
notifying parties as to all the partian | 
connected with the proposed lecter- 
such as subjects and namber of kams 
time and place of holding then, tem 4 
admission, etc. Samples of af te | 
posters and circulars will be sent fon 
this office, post-paid, on receipt 3 
cents. Orders for larger quantitia ni: | 
promptly filled. 

A Correction.—Peter Vo 
Cornelius, the eminent artist, died en t 
17th of March, 1867, not 1857, as printed = 
the July number, page 2 


RECOLLECTIONS oF a Brit | 
Lrrx. is the title of a book abont to u. 
by Horace Greeley, of the New Yak | 
Tribune. It is advertised on elner 
page. — | 


GETTING Reapy.—as 800 
as the evenings become comfortably col 
and somewhat longer, our lecturer ri 
enter the ficld for the fall and winter os- 
paign. The clection should not deter ssy 
one from pursuing his high woc, 
though the public attention may be diridel. 
We anticipate a “lively time“ in al de | 
partments. Crops will have been gathere:. 
excursionists and pleasure ecekers wil 
have returned to their duties; and all vil 
go about their callings with bodie e . 
freshed and spirits reanimated. We, to. 
shall come into the work of our choi 
with energies renewed and zeal rekindlel 
Book agents, Jecturers, examinere, teacb- 
ers, ali will feel the animating infnesce: 
of a life renewed by the glorious summe 
sun and the fresh, crisp autumn air. We 
breathe freer, our blood courses mor- 
rapidly through our veins, and our mind: 
keep pace with the new order of thing. | 
Let us thank God for the glorious sammit À 
and the more glorious autumn. 
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General Items. 


THe Famity Rercorp—a 
prospectus of which we printed in our 
Feb. number—has been published by the 
author, Dr. Griscom. It is a small quarto 
of twenty-six pages, including blanks and 
letter-press. It is claimed, by the author, 
that it will answer the purpose for which 
it was gotten up. The prices fixed for it 
seem very high, if not exorbitant; half 
bound, $2 50; cloth, $3; and in morocco, 
$4. As a fancy article on which no real 
money valuation can be placed, it may be 
worth to one much more than to another. 
When we first announced the work, two 
dollars was to be its price, but as we after- 
ward declined publishing it, we had noth- 
ing to do with determining its price. 


ThE ILLINOIS CHERRY 
STONER.—Here is a new and uscful inven- 
tion which must have a place by the side 
of the apple parer, and other household 
conveniences. But where is Connecticut? 
Has her mechanical genius departed ? 
This cherry stoner, invented in Illinois, is 
manufactured by Messrs. Geer & Hutchin- 
son, of Peoria, and selis at $1 25. The 
Scientific American praises it. The Chicago 
Tribune commends it—and we doubt not 
it will be adopted by all cherry-growers. 


Tue MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
oF SAN Fraxcisco report upward of 24,000 
volumes, and the institution is in a 
flourishing condition. 


Toe WIL IINGTON (Del.) 
CLassicaL AND MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE 
opens—fall term—on the 6th of this Sep- 
tember. Mr. W. A. Reynolds, Principal; 
Norman O. Lounsberry, Teacher of Theo- 
retical and Applied Mathematics and 
Chemistry ; Wm. H. Cobb, A.B., of Greek, 
German, and English; R. Henry Davie, 
Jr., A.B., of Latin, Mathematics, and 
English; Jules Macheret, A.M., of the 
University of France, Teacher of French, 
and Lewis P. Mercer, Teacher of Elocution 
and English. 


Mippie GEORGIA. Having 
during the last two years contributed to 
the columns of this JOURNAL several arti- 
cles on the advantages of Middle Georgia 
as a field for Northern enterprise, I am 
still receiving letters of inquiry on the sub- 
ject addressed to me at my former post-of- 
fice there. I have not time at command, 
at present, to answer these letters individ- 
ually, and wish here merely to say to all 
my correspondents, that a year’s residence 
among the Pine Hills” confirmed me in 
my good opinion of the climate, and satis- 
fied me of the adaptation of the country to 
fruit cultare. The social condition and 
business prospects of that region are not 
at present so good as might be wished, 
but will doubtless improve whenever the 
political situation shall become moro fa- 
vorable. 

Having removed from Georgia to Florida 
(for reasons entirely personal and of no in- 
terest to the public), I very naturally de- 
sire to gather around me there, as neigh- 
bors and co-workers, as many of the right 
sort of people as I can, and will therefore 
cheerfully furnish such information as may 
be at my command to those who may feel 
inclined to settle in the Land of Flow. 
ers.” My permanent address is Box 148, 
Jacksonville, Florida; but till Nov. 1st, let- 
ters may be directed to me here, care of 8. 
R. WELLS, Esq., 389 Broadway. 

D. H. JACQUES. 

New York, Aug. 8, 1868. 


monthlies I ever read. 
practical good things—just euch a monthly 
as makes one think, and somehow does 
one good all over. Success to you. 


CANADA Schools. We have 
received from a friend in Canada several 
statistical reports related to the political 
and educational departments of the New 
Dominion. The last document, for which 
he has our thanks, is the Report of the 
Superintendent of Education for Lower 
Canada! —a very comprehensive affair— 
furnishing the minutest details of the nu- 


merous departments of instruction. From 
it we learn that there are 206,820 pupils in 
attendance at the schools, which number 
3.826, with 4,829 teachers. 


WHAT A CLERGYMAN SAYS: 

tt WATERFORD, N. Y., May 1st, 1868. 
“The A. P. J. is a decided desideratum 
on my study table. It is one of the richest 


„% H. C. F.“ 
For 1869.— Farmers are now 


preparing their ground for wheat. They 
break up prairie and summer fallow 
preparatory to sowing seed. 
getting matters in our line ready for the 


So we are 


coming year. We have the new ANNUAL 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSsIOGNOMY well 


advanced, and it will be published early in 


the fall. 

Our “Professional” Class in Practical 
Phrenology, for the winter of 1869, is 
nearly full, and promises to be larger and 
better than any previous session. We 
have a heautiful and convenient class-room 
connected with our cabinet, in which the 
lectures and dissections will be given. It 
is well to have everything ready in time, 
so that there shall be no delay or draw- 
back. The year to come bids fair to be 
more prosperous than any other since the 
war. There will be lively times“ in all 
departments of business. 
cators, manufacturers, farmers, railroad 
men, shippers, and the rest, will all have 
enough to do. Nothing short of another 
rebellion or an earthquake will interfere 
with or prevent the steady and onward 
course of our country. Let us work and 
wait. 


IxrOSTORS, SWINDLERS, 
Quacks.—This large class are flourishing 
"about these days.“ They fill columns 
and pages of newspapers with their filthy 
advertisements, promising to cure “all 
diseases,” and make every one rich who 
gives them money. It is needless to spe- 
cify, or to call names, when it is a fact 
that al the patent medicine venders are 
impostors. A sweeping statement, but 
true nevertheless. <A few reapectable jour- 
nals now exclude the swindlers, but only 
a few. Many publishers are poor and 
ignorant, others are wicked and merce- 
nary, and will print anything for pry. 
There are weak clergymen who incon- 
siderately lend their names to help to sell 
pills, plastere, and medicated slops for a 
consideration,“ in the shape of a few 
bottles of bitters. Whisky and tobacco- 
loving editors write and publish puffs“ 
for the same, and the public is deceived. 
RemeEDY: Exclude from your houses the 
entire list of abominations, including the 
low, vulgar papers that advertise gift con- 
certs, lottery schemes, cheap jewelry, 
fifty-dollar watches for five dollars, and 
the entire list of villains who set advertis- 
ing traps for indisereet young men” and 
unfortunate women. The Anatomical Mu- 
seum men, Howard Association man, New 


Tork Medical University man; all private 


concerns with big names, and any num- 
ber of *' no-cure-no-pay” hole-in-the-wall 
establishments along the river and canal 


It is brimfal of 


Lecturers, edu- 
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docks, in the slums of cities, such as the 
La Croix Fanchers, Earls, Freemans, 


Ryans, O'Briens, Hunters, Nelsons, Rich- 
ards, Tarrants, Reeves, Learys, Servii, 


Lewises, Wests, Grindles, Niccolis, Deck- 
ers, Seymours, Durants, Thompsons, Pow- 
ers, Duboys, Kennedys, and the rest, 
all advertising quacks, who rob and poi- 
gon the poor victims who fall into their 
nets. Our duty requires us to expose 
them, and to warn all to beware ! 


A Goop Turxe.—“ He who 
makes two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before, is a public benefactor" — 
so is he, who, by invention or mechanical 
device, lessens labor, or facilitates its per- 
formance. 80 much, by way of preface, to 
the introduction of a new article of sta- 
tionery which will soon be regarded as in- 
dispensable to those who write for the 
press. We refer to the 

New STYLES or WRITING PAPERS, FOR 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND CLERGYMEN, 

The inventor of these Papers, long 
accustomed to write for the press, finding 
it impossible to procure suitable paper, 
and a great inconvenience to prepare it; 
and also observing the difficulties expe- 
rienced by printers and proof-readers with 
improperly prepared manuscript, has un- 
dertaken (1) to introduce new styles of 
paper especially adapted to Authors’ and 
Editors’ use, and (2) to prepare a set of 
rules for properly preparing manuscript 
for the press. 

Theso rules are highly commended by 
publishers and printers, as they not only 
give explicit instructions to those who 
may not be fully acquainted with the re- 
quirements of a printing-office, but serve 
to keep them before the minds of those 
who appreciate their importance, but neg- 
lect their observance. Each box of the 
Authors’ and Contributors’ Paper is accom- 
panied by a printed copy of the rules. 

Since the mannfacture of these Papers 
has been under consideration, the plan has 
been submitted to many editors and pub- 
lishers thronghout the country, who have 
invariably approved of it, and we have 
been guided by their advicein the size of 
sheets, width of ruling, etc. 

No. 1. AUrnons' Manuscript. Size, 
6 x 10 inches, with two perforations at the 
top of the sheet for tying them together in 
parts or chapters. One of the holes is to 
be used for the compositors’ hook when 
the copy is set in type. $3 per ream. 

No. 2. Eprrors’ OR CONTRIBUTORS’ 
Manuscript. Size, 5 x 10 inches, with 
one perforation at the top of the sheet de- 
signed for the compositors’ hook. The first 
lihe of ruling being at a distance from the 
top and the perforation above it, the labil- 
ity of having the writing torn and defaced 
is avoided. §2 50 per ream. 

No. 3. SERMON Nore Paver. Size, 5% 
x 9, with two perforations at the side of 
the sheet for strings to pass through the 
sermon and the eyeleted cover, tying on 
the back. The cover may be removed and 
the sermon preserved by tying. One 
cover accumpanies each box of paper. The 
cover and paper will lie open without rub- 
ding down. §3 per ream. 

The quality of these papers is excellent. 
They are handsomely raled—wide lined— 
and may be ordered in unbroken packages 
from this Office, to be sent by express, at 
the above-named prices. 


SAMPLE Numpers of this 
JOURNAL—Of such as we can spare—will 
be sent to parties wishing to get up clubs, 
on receipt of stamps with which to pre- 
pay postage. Let every neighbor read a 
copy. 


THe WALTER GRAPE is now 
being offered to the public for the first 
time. Its merits have been thoroughly 
tested, and we believe {t has been proved 
to be one of the best varieties. It is a 
cross with the Delaware and Diana. Both 
of these are native, and hardy ag well as 
good varieties; and the WALTER is claim- 
ed to be very much superior to either of 
them. In size and flavor it is said to ro- 
semble the Catawba, and ripen earlier than 
the Hartford Prolific, which makes it now 
the earliest good variety known. It con- 
tains sugar enough to preserve it, and will 
raisin in any dry situation indoors or on 
the vines, It has not been known to mil- 
dew, or the fruit to rot. It was originated 
by Mr. Cayrwoon, of the firm of Ferris & 
Caywood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with whom 
we have now made arrangements for offer- 
ing the Walter as premium to clubs for the 
PHREROLOGICAL JOURNAL. We offer their 
different numbers at the following rates: 


For 5 new subscribers, at $8 each, one 
$5 Walter grapevine. 

For 10 new subscribers. at $8 each, one 
$10, one $5, and one $3 vino. 

For 20 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, two $5, two $4, and two $3 vines. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $8 each, two 
$10, two $5, two $4, and two $8 vines, or 
any combination of vines to same amount. 


All packages are put up in acareful man- 
ner, and forwarded by express direct from 
the nurseries, and orders are to bo filled 
from there in the order in which they are 
received. Those sending clubs at once 
may hope to receive their vincs in time to 
plant this autumn. Others will be furnish- 
ed next season. Neighbors and friends, by 
clubbing together, can have the JOURNAL, 
and at the same time secure the introduc- 
tion of the Walter in thelr vicinity. A com- 
plete description will be found in the Jour- 
NAL for October, 1967, or a circular will be 
sent by mail on receipt of stamps. This 
Offer is very liberal, and we believe that 
many of our subscribers will be glad to 
avail themselves of this opportunity, 

N. B.—The offer in the July number is 
withdrawn, and Ad is substituted. Ad- 
dress this office. 


SLEEP.—Physicians and phi- 
losophers speculate as to the time required 
for each person to sleep; and as yet no 
rule has been established. Napoleon said 
six hours in the twenty-four was enough 
forhim. Others have believed four to be 
enough. Still othere require eight, or 
more. But our view is this: One may 
subsist for years on just enough food to 
keep soul and body together, while a more 
generous diet would give a more abundant 
supply of vitality, heat, and Jife,—just as a 
little fuel may be made to keep a fire alive 
without its giving off much warmth. Inad- 
equate sleep is as bad for the nervons sys- 
tem as inadequate food for the body, al- 
though it may not tcll so potently or so 
soon on the human economy. Children re- 
quire more sleep than adults; and infants 
ought to sleep half the time, till three or 
four years old. They grow and increase 
their vitality while sleeping; they work it 
off when awake and in nervous action. It 
is the height of folly in a mother to per- 
mit her child to be disturbed in its sleep 
for any trivial purpose. Let it sleep and 
grow all it can. We have too many big- 
headed, nervous, precocious children. The 
penalty is, they are cut off in the bud and 
are consigned to little graves. If we would 
keep our children with us in this world, 
we must let them erow and not be in a 
hurry to educate them into little angels ! 

This is preliminary to a description of a 
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new invention intended to favor sweet 
sleep,” by keeping out of our rooms those 
little pests, musquitoes. When tired out, 
and when most in need of perfect rest, 
the torment of being pierced and bled in 
every exposed part of the person by those 
ravenous hordes whose trumpets sound in 
our ears all the long hours of the night, is 
not only insufferable, but unnecessary. 
The cut gives a good outline view of the 
handy machine.“ 

Here is what the manufacturers say 
of it: 


This invention is pronounced by compe- 
tent judges, and those who have tested its 
merits, to be the simplest and most eflect- 
ive thing of the kind. 

It consists of a roller inserted in a 
groove in transverse rail of upper and 
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bags, and musquitoes, but adds greatly to 
the comfort of rooms by allowing the up- 
per sash to be lowered and the lower one 
raised, which is always essential to perfect 
ventilation. The contrivance is simple, 
durable, and effective. Its cost is ve 
slight, is easily adjusted, and can be appli 
to any window, whether actuated by spring 
or weight. 

With this appliance a room can be kept 
free from insect pests without the costly 
and smoldering nettings over beds and 
berths now required, while ample room for 
the admission and exit of air is afforded. 

It will be seen, that while it is adapted to 
use in hotels and dwellings, it is specially 
convenient for steamboats, sleeping-cars, 
etc., adding much to the comfort of the 
traveling public. 

The machine in practical operation can 
be seen at our office. 

Liberal inducements will be afforded to 
parties desiring to purchase State or Coun- 
ty rights, to whom fittings will be furnish- 
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WakREN’s Patent Auron rie Musqutro Bar. Patented June 30th, 1868. 


lower sash. The netting is wound around 
the roller, one edge being fastened to the 
frame of the window. On each end of the 
roller is a pulley, operated by a stationary 
cord, which is fastened at the top and bot- 
tom of the eash on frame. When either 
sash is closed, no part of the machinery or 
netting is visible; but when the bottom 
sash is ralsed, or the upper sash lowered, 
the netting fille the space otherwise left 
open. 

For convenience in opening window to 
adjust outside blinds, the lower e of 
netting connected with lower ansh is 8e- 
cured by a wire go as to be readily unfast- 
ened as desired, and as easily secured 
again to place. 

The chief advantages of this invention 
may be summed up as follows: 

It not only prevents the entrance of files, 


ed at manufacturers’ cost price. Address 
Messrs. WARREN AND Co., 54 Pine Street, 
New York. 


The Scientific American says of it: The 
contrivance is simple, durable, and effect- 
ive. It can be applied to any window, whe- 
ther actuated by spring or weight. Its 
cost is slight, and its construction does not 
necessitate the change of appliances ac- 
cording to the season now demanded by 
the devices in common use.“ 

If the use of this apparatus secures sound 
and refreshing sleep to a single babe, to an 
invalid, or to any person even in the beat 
of health, we shall deserve thanks for call- 
ing attention to It. 
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Business. 

{Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Tar Hycerran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. De La Vereng, M.D., 


825 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hyatentc Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf. 


Instrrute of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t.* 


ApveERTIsE I ADVERTISE! ! 
The Carrier Dore, or Mecklenburg Fe- 
male College Magazine, is offered to you 
as an advertising medium. It is a Quar- 
terly Magazine of 48 pages, elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and {issued from 
Charlotte, N. C., at the low rate of $1 per 
annum, in advance. 

It goes to the following States of the 
Union, viz.: Iowa, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Caroliva, Sonth Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ilinois. 

It goes into the hands of that very class 
of persons whom advertisers wish to 
reach. Its principal circulation is in the 
Southern States. Rates moderate. 

For farther information in regard to 
the Magazine, or in regard to Mecklen- 
burg Female College, send $1 for one 
year’s subscription to the Carrier Dove, 
or simply correspond with the under- 
signed, REV. A. G. STACY, 

2t. Charlotte, N. C. 


SpurzHEim. — Photographs 
from Lizar’s superb engraving of Spurz- 
heim, from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
4-4 size, $1; carte-de-visite“ style, 50 
cents. 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN 8. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 


Music—VocaL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL.—The undersigned will instruct 
individuals or classes by the month or the 
quarter, on favorable terms, at their own 
residences. She refers to Rev. Dr. G. J. 
Geer, of St. Timothy’s Church, New York. 
Address MRS. MARY MARCUS, 745 
Eighth Avenue, bet. Sist and 52d streets, 
New York. Aug., tf. 


Works ON MAN. For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 
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Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a 


Agents Wanted. We have 


four departments in our business: 

1. ‘THEOLOGY. 

2. BIBLE DEPARTMENT. 

8. SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMERT. 

4. Books sold only by AGENTs. 

We have just issued a new book, to be 
Tu Onai, BRANCHES, DEP 

HE ORIGIN, BRANCHES, Aria, 

INSTITUTION, OFFICES. AND Mopre or OP- 
ERATION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT, by JuDeE WI LIs. of New York. ` 

The Christian Advocate and Journal of. 
New York says: We give a hearty wel- y 
come to the volume here named. and in the j 
name of the American People rendet} 
thanks to Judge Willis for preparing iz.” 4 

Ju Reynolds, of Brooklyn, ars: IA 
he could bave had such a book before ba 
had access to large libraries, it woald ham 
been a great help to him.” 1 

We have never had a book that agents 
eel] so well as this one. For particulara; 
address A. TIBBALS & CO., & Park Row; 
New York. iene, Sires 
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Chickering & 8e 
AMERICAN PIANOS, ; 
GRANDS, SQUARES, AND Ur Ren 
Messrs. C. & Sons were awai l 
at the Paris Exposition the FP 
GRanD Prize—the Legion of Hoik 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sight 
three First PREMIUMS during the 
forty-five years. vol 
W AREROOMB, be 
652 BROAD A 


sag 
castern Hygeian Hg 
Florence Sei N. J. Special N 
Having abundant room, very cheapr 
and a corps of Physicians and 
more desirous of curing the sick and 
ing the well how to maintain healt§ 
to make money by pandering to they 
rance, prejudices, and morbid appe 
of the masses of the people,—wi 
to advance the true principles of thf 
gienic Medical Syetem (so little unde 
and so shamefully abused, even by. 
who profess to keep? Water- Cure 
‘* Hygienic Institutes“), and to enal 
poor as well as the rich to avail thems 
of the advantages of the only True § 
ing Art, as well as to remain with us ag 
ficient length of time not only to recess 
health, but to become established ta 
right manner of living, —the proprieton 4 
* Eastern Hygeian Home“ are now preg 
red to receive * 
ONE HUNDRED New Parr 

on the following terma, after the pay 
of the entrance fee.of $5: 
For One Month... . One Dollar per dapi 

„ Two Months..Eighty Cents per dae 

“ Tures Ponai aey nn per day. 

„Four Months..Sixty Cents per day. 

“ Five Months...Fiftty Cents a 
This offer, however, is limited to t 
persons whose net income does not exceed 
the above rates. Item room, board. 
and all ordinary medical attendance, and 
will be good to the first handred an. 

Hyarenic Famity SchOOI.— We are pre- 
pared to receive One Hundred boys and 
pru for education in the primary branches. 

ey will also be taught the Ligbt Gym- 
nastics, and have the privilege of occa- 
sional Lectures on Physiology, Hygiene, 
and other instructive snbjects. 

TERMe—¢W per month, or $200 i 

Applicants may addrees EAST. HY- 
GE HOME, Florence, N. J., or R. T. 
TRALL, M.D., No. 95 Sixth Avenue, slew 

ork, t 


JENKINS’ VEST Pocxxr Lex- 


5t. 


eig Mone 

e e ee 
eather cents. nt pos y 

8. R. WELLS, New York. tr. 


1868.] 


“American School Insti- 


tute.“ a Reliable Educational Bureau, 
Founded 1855, l 
1. To aid all who seek well-qualified 
teachers. 
2. To represent teachers who desire 
positions. 
3. To give parents information of good 
schools. 
4. To sell, rent, and exchange school 
properties. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. 
M. J. Youne, Secretary. 
14 Bond St., New Tork. 


„HE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT 


PL 

Thirteen years’ trial has proved the 
„ AMER. SCHOOL Inst.’’ a useful and ef- 
cient auxiliary in the educational ma- 
chinery of our country. Its patrons and 
ends are among the first cducational 
ad business men. 

Principals, School Officers, and 
8, should examine the Teachers“ 
in“ whenever they want teachers. 

Those who see positions should 
Application Form.” 


TESTIMONY. 


Mass. 

nefits of a ‘division of labor’ 
concelved and admirably 
the ‘ AMER. School. Inst.’ *— 
TYLER, Ontario Female Semi- 


nce has tanght me that I may 
pon it when I want teachers.” 
BRAKELEY, Bordentown Fe- 
New Jersey. 

ad it to the entire confidence 
D. C. Van Norman, LL.D., 


hess of the Institute is syste- 
du . The proprietors are 
ated, and otherwise eminent- 
or their duties.“ —-0O. R. WIL- 
Institute, While Plains, 


ed the ‘Awsr. SCHOOL IN8T.,’ 
most desirable medium for 
schools and seminaries with 
hers, and for representing 
teachers who wish employ- 
ho are seeking teachers will 
ange from which to select, 
nce that in stating character 
ons there is no humbug,“ 
be no mistake. Teachers will 
s for which they may other- 
invain. The highly respec- 
er of those who conduct the 
re fair dealing, with kindand 
mt.” -Rev. EBEN S. STEARNS, 
pany Female Academy, New 


t remarkable exponent of what 
y accomplish, is that system of 
tactics, as conducted and de- 
the ' AMER. SCHOOL INst.’ Here 
j gentlemen who kocp posted on 
educational wants of the country. 
partment. high or low, comes 
be plan. The apparatus, the lit- 
‘the wants and resources of educa- 
D tabled as in a Bureau of Educa- 
Wiatlistics.” 
ark the value of such knowledge. In 
consideration, what saving! In- 
a Of schools being closed or suffered to 
line until the right man turns up, one 
provided whose calibre is known The 
might man in the right place.“ The loss of 
Rime, misdirection of talent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each in it- 
self no small misfortune to patron or pupil, 
are happily avoided. - Rev. SAMUEL LocK- 
woop, Keyport, N. J. gt. 


The Masonic Harmonia; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of De Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic ks, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACT G 


A A 
432 Broome Street, New York. 
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The Celebrated Walter Grape. 


Mn. S. H. Staucut is our General Sales- 
man, New York city. Headquarters, 17 
and 19 Park Row—Powers’ Hotel. 


„All Walter vines obtained of him will 
be of the same quality and price as if they 
had been purchased direct from us.“ 
Ferris & Carwoop. 


AJl orders to be forwarded, are payable 
in advance. No charges for packing. See 
price and full description in the August 
number of the JOURNAL. 

Mr. Staveur has also a fine stock of 
Early Wilson and Kittatinny Blackberries 
and other Grapevines. and Nursery Stocks, 
for sale. He is a nurseryman and sales- 
man of good character and reputation. 

It. S. R. WELLS. 


—. 


A Practical Homeopathic =; 


TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 

Children; intended for Intelligent Heads 

of Families and Students in Medicine, 

81 . 3 rini 1 Toni 
3; sheep ent by mail. post-paid, 

by S. R. TELS. 380 Broadway, New 
ork. 


Architecture and Building. 
The Carpenter and Joiner and Element of 
Hand tanins. With thirty-two Plates. 
By Robert Riddell. Just issued. $7. 

THE CARPENTER'S NEw GUIDE. A Com- 

lete Book of Linea for Carpentry and 

oinery, and containing a great variety of 

original Designs; also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair-Building, including some 
observations and calculations on the 
Strength of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 
Carefully and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth Edition. $5. 

Tue RUDIMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Burupine, for the use of Architects, 
Builders, Draughtsmen, etc. Edited by 
John Bullock. $3 50. 

THE BUILDER'S Pocket COMPANION, 
containing the Elements of Building, Sur- 
veying, and Architecture. By C. 
Smeaton. $1 50. 

Hints to Youna ARCHITECTS, and to 
Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. $32. 

. Home For Att. The Gravel Wall, a 
New, Sneep ana Superior Mode of Build- 


mg With Engravings. $1 50. 
OQODWARD's COUNTRY Homes. §1 50. 
Tue Horse. A Pocket Mannal of Rural 


Architecture; or, How to Build Country 

Houses and Out-Baildings. 75 cents. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 

price, by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
ew York. 


A New Work on the Use of 
Tosacco, and the Evils, Physical, Mental, 
Moral, and Social, resulting therefrom. 
By Dr. John H. Griscom. Paper, 25 cts. 
muslin, 50 cents. 

Works on Tosacco, eel | ita Effects 
on Body and Mind, by several distinguish- 
ed authors, with instructions for overcom- 
ing, the habit. Price, $1 50. 

HE Use or Tosacco; its Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the 
Human System. By Dr. Alcott. Price, 
2 cents. Sent hy mail, post-paid, by S. 
R. WELLS, Pablisher, 839 Broadway, 
New York. Aug., 2t. 


N 

Eclectic Medical College of 
THE Crrr or New Yorx.—The winter 
session of the Eclectic Medical College of 
the City of New York will commence its 
regular course, October 18th, and continue 
sixteen weeks. The spring session of 
fourteen weeks will commence at the 
close of the winter session. 


FACULTY. * 


Robert S. Newton. M. D., Professor of 
Operative Surgery and Surgical Discaees ; 
Paul W. Allen, M. D., Professor of Theor 
al. d Practice of Medicine; William W. 
Hadley, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics; James M. Comins, 
M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children; Edwin Freeman, 
M.D.. Professor of Descriptive and Surgi- 
cal Anatomy ; J. M. F. Browne, M.D., 
Professor o Physiol y and Pathology : 
James Day, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy; Frank Tabor, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence ; John H. 
Fitch, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


For iculare, a ply to 
8 5 UL W. ALLEN, M. D., Secretary, 
olle 


e 228 East Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York. f 1t. 
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Doty’s Washing Machine, 
lately much improved—and the new 


Universal Clothes Wringer, 


improved with Rowells Patent Double 
Cog-wheels, and the Patent Stop, are now 
unquestionably far enperior to any appa- 
ratus for washing clothes ever invented, 
and will save their cost twice a year, by 
saving labor and clothes. 

Those who have used them give testi- 
mony as follows: 

We like our machine much: could not 
be persuaded to do withont it, and with 
the aid of Doty, we feel that we are 
masters of the position.“ Rev. 

Scott. M. Z. Church. 

‘It is worth one dollar a week in any 
family."—N. Y. Tribune. 

In the laundry of my house there is a 
perpetual thanksgiving on Mondays for 
the invention of vour excellent wringer.” 
Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

Every week has given it a stronger 
hold upon the affections of the inmates of 
the lanndry.”— New York Observer. 

“I heartily commend it to economists of 
time, money, and contentment.” ——Rev. Dr. 

0 


108, 

They save three-fourths of the labor 
and time, and pay for themselves, both in 
money and contentment.“ Veto ane 
Picayune. 

Friend Doty—Your last improvement 
of your Washing Machine is a complete 
success. I assure you ‘our Machine.“ after 
a year's use, is thought more of to-da 
than ever, and would not be parted wit 
under any circumstances.“ Robin- 
son. 


PRICES, 

Send the retail price, Washer, $14, extra 
Wringer, $9, and we will forward either 
or both machines, free of freight, to places 
where no one is selling; and so sure are 
we they will be liked, that we agree to 
refund the money if any one wishes to 
return the machines free of freight, after a 
month's trial according to directions. 

Canvassers with exclusive right of eale 
make money fast selling them. 

Sold by dealers generally, to whom 
liberal discounts are made. 

R. C. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 
It. 82 Cortland Street, New York. 


Secret Art of Catching Fish 


in any water as fast as zoe can pull them 
out, and no humbug. Sent for 20 cents, 
by Julius Rising, Southwick, Mass. It. 


$10 to $20 a Day, Sure, and 


no money required in advance. Agents 
wanted everywhere, male or female, to sell 
our Patent Everlasting White Wire Clothes 
MERICAN WIRE Co., 
15 William Street. New York, or 16 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. lt. 


A 

Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
anuounces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD.—New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 
Send a stamp. 100,000 Old and New ks 


on hand. mense prices paid for Old 
Books. LEGGA BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 
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The Bartram & Fanton 
Elastic Stitch Srwrne-Macnines. For 
Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 

This Machine was awarded Firet Pre- 
mium, American Institute. Prize Medal, 
Paris Exposition. Principal Office and 
Salesroom, at Madame Demorest’s Em- 

rium of Fashions, No. 838 Broadway, 

New York. 

The Manufacturers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a careful and thorough 
examination as to the merits and qualifica- 
tions of the different kinds of chines 
adapted to Family Sewing, they have over- 
como the faults and imperfections of the 
many now in the market. The Bartram 
& FANTON MAcnINEs are pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be better designed, better 
finished, more accurate and reliable, with 
a greater capacity for performing all kinds 
of Family Sewing than any other Machine 
ever before offered to the public; and are 
£0 perfect and simple in their construction 
that a novice can operate them with per- 
fect success. 

An examination of our Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus ultra 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


This Machine uses bnt one thread, and 
that directly from the original spool, makin 
a beautiful stitch, and locking the threa 
firmly at every stitch. The work requires 
no 5 Off. and dispenses with all the 
extra machluery that is neces to oper- 
ate a two-third machine, which ie an im- 
portant desideratam to all operators. 

The design of the Bantran & FANTON 
Macuine is different from all others. It 
is so constructed that it is impossible for 
a lady to soil the work or dress while 
operating it, or become entangled in the 
machinery. It will sew equally as well 
upon one kind of fabric as another, from 
the finest muslin to the heaviest woolen. 

This Machine will make Batton-Holes 
upon thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 
plete, which no other machine ean accom- 
plish. It has also an attachment for 
making Nodes. 

Each Machine is provided with Castors, 
and can be rendily moved from place to 
place, yet stand perfectly firm when in ure. 

It will also embroider, pee, anz cord, 
ee gather, Sell, rufe, „ and hem, 
etc., etc. 

Each Machine is provided with a button- 
hole attachment, gauge, screw-driver, 
wrench, oil-can, three-quarter doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instructions imparted to 
aA purchasers of Machines free Qf charge. 

ce 


Every Machine is warranted for one year. 
Each Machine is so constructed that an 
attachment for Fancy Embroidery and 
Eyelet-Holes, Button-Holes, etc., will fit it. 


Reliable agents in every city and town. 
Illustrated circulars mailed free on appli- 
cation. : 


Urbana University. 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(A NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 


The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 


Institution will open on the Nret Wednee- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Institule—a Department 
for girls oniy—situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing further information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) 


A Manual of Instruction in 
the Art of Wood Engraving: with a 
description of the necessary Tools and 
Apparatus, and concise directions for their 
use; explanation of the terms used, and 
the methods employed for producing the 
various classes of Wood e By 
S. E. Fuller. With illustrations by the 
author. Price 50 cents, sent by mail, post- 
paid, by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher. 

It. 389 Broadway, New York. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 LAGET STREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

. WOOD & CO. 


l Digitized by Google 
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6 Planchette,’? the new Par- 
LOR MrsTERT. The wonderful little au- 
tomaton that answers questions, tells 
fortunes,” and even discloses one’s ve 
thougfitse—perhaps. Full explanation an 
direction, by which any boy can make it. 
Also full and simple instructions in Ven- 
triloquism; How Advertisers are De- 
frauded; Tricks of the Tea Trade and the 
Tea Companies; Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing: Peanut Culture; Home-made Furs; 
Mechanical Spies; Sewing-Machine Swin- 
dles; Fish Iture; Japanese Magic ; 
Trick of Aerial Suspension, and of the 
Human Head Floating in the Air; Treat- 
ment of Cancer; Art of Judging Horses; 
A Canine Actor: Choice of Canaries; Bird 


Taming and Bird Training. Teaching the 
Dumb to npeak ; Authorship as a Universal 
Accomplishment ; Advertising 


Gering 
Free; t to do for a ines neer 
1 ets shooting, and 
talking fishes; Training for Health and for 
Athletic Contests; Exposure of Paycho- 
mancy, or Sou! Charm ng; How People 
See Ghosts: How to Write Business Let- 
ters; Bathing, healthful and hurtful; 
Kalsomining ; Queer Surgery; The Kafir 
Knob-Kerrie; Kemedies for Intoxication 
and Love of Liquor : Ingenuity in a New 
Channel: Ia Salt Poisonons? Artesian 
Wells; Short-hand Writers Wanted; Maple 
Sugar Making ; Liniments and Pain Paints: 
Artificial Honey ; Rich Men of the World 
and how they ained their Wealth. includ- 
ing Bonner, Drew, Vanderbilt, Stewart, 
Jay Cooke, Claflin, etc.; Exposures of 
Humbugs and Swindles by the Author of 
the famous book, ‘‘Rogues and Rogue- 
ries,” Hints to Young Men who are, or who 
expect to be in Love, and Hints to Young 
Ladies who are or who expect to be Fallen 
in Love With, by Aunt Sue; Puzzles and 
Amusements for the Young Folks; Useful 
Arts: Valuable Recipes; Entertaining and 
Useful! Reading for evoryboay, etc., in 
Haney's Journal, a small but neat and 
N monthly paper, moderately illus- 
rated. l 

Ee To any new subscriber sending this 
month, we will send a whole year for only 
% cents. Single copies of newsmen only. 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau Strect, 
New York. It. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Prxe Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of poies on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON- 
ST INE, 43 Ann Street, New York. 


American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT RECORD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouragin 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
ri of Patentees. 

ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the fleld, the 
workshop, and the Household; practical 
rales for mechanics and advice to farmers; 
Mechanical Movements,“ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weckly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles*from the 
peus of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, 6 months, $1 25 in advance. 

be publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitore 
of American and Forei atents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail tis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees. BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

Pro, of the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Good Books by Mail.—Any 
Book, Magazine, or N wapa r, no ma 
ter where or by ‘whom published, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 
8. R. WELLS, 330 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE ` 
FOR THE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


PACKARD’S MONTHLY, 


which has reached its Fourth Number, is already acknowledged one of the leading 
magazines of the country. It has heen more quoted from than any other periodical, 
having always in employ the best writers of the day, among whom are— 


HORAOE GREELEY, 
JAMES PARTON, 


OLIVER DYER, 


REV. J. L. CORNING, 


CHAS. F. BRIGGS, 


ELIHU BURRITT, 
GEO. W. BUNGAY, 


ALFRED B. STREET, 


WM. H. BURLEIGH, etc., etc. 


The series of articles by Mr. Dyer, on The Shady Side of Metropolitan Life,” ot 


which two have appeared, entitled, 


“THE WICKEDEST MAN IN NEW YORK,” 


are creating an immense sensation throughout the country, and doing a vast amount of 
good by quickening the missionary spirit. The next of the series, entitled, 


“THE MAdDALINS OF NEW YORE, 
Shall they have a chance of Salvation!“ 


will be the most thrilling and truthful article ever published, throwing a glare of light 
upon the awful wickedness and degradation of this great city in connection with one of 


its chief evils. 


The back numbers of the magazine can be furnished to a few subscribers. Those 


who apply first will be first served. 


Remember that this live magazine is furnished at the unprecedentedly low rate of 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS. 


GÍ ocka 


Address, 


it. 


937 Broadway, New York. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a 
Manual of Instructions for Capturing all 
kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins; with Observations on the Far- 
Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions. By 8. Newhouse, and other 
Trappers and Sportemen. Second Edition, 
with new Narratives and Illustrations. 

Valuable as a work on Natural History. 
The numerous illustrations are accurate 
and beautiful. Price by mail, post-paid, 

1 50. Address, 

. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 1 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 per annum, payan ein 
advance, Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circnlates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmors 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers. for 
practical reliable information on every de- 

artment of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


The Best Strawberry for 

YOUR GARDEN 
NAPOLEON IIL, 

Of largest size, highest favor, and very pro- 
ductive. * One of the most distinct frnits 
we know of, and one of the best in man 
respects.""—Thos. Mehan, Ed. Gardener's 
Monthly. 

Superior to all others in flavor, alze, 
and prodnctiveness.’’—Prof. S. B. Heiges, 
See y Penn. Fruit-Growers' Society.’ 

Inustrated descriptive circular, with tes- 
timoniais, 8 o any 3 Price oſ 
of plan mail, posta s r 

EDW'D 5 Heaks & 80e 


doz. 
Sept., 2t* Tork, Penn. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumbbells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch ; 
Wands of white ash; Rand- rings of cherry, 
birch. or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells—Nos. 
1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls; 
No. 3 for women and youth; No. 4 for men. 
Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 50 cents; 
of Nos. 8 and 4, % cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings—No. 1 is for 
boys and girls; No. 2 for men and women. 
Per pair, 75 cents. 

There are eight elzes of Indian Clube— 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and youth; 
Nos. 3 and 4 for men. Price of Clubs, per 
pair, $1 75 to $6. 

The Wand is seven-eighths inch in diam- 
eter. Price 30 cents; with metallic balls, 


75 cents. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
4t. 14 Bond St., New York. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE. 


THE IMPERIAL 
CROSS OF THE 
LEGION OF HOXOR 


Was conferred on the Representative of the 
j GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES 
At the 9 5 PARIS, 


Salesrooms, 
$t. 405 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Bert post-paid on receipt of price. 
Books Published by 
8. R. WIIS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Annuals of Phrenology, 4 years. 1 vol. 
Phrenol TA N 1 
Combe s res on Phrenology. see 


Combe's Constitution of Man 
Defence of Phrenology. Proofs...... 
Education Complete. In one vol..... 
By Dr. Spurzheim....... 
ental Science.......... 
New Physlognomy: or, Signs of Char- 
ew Physiognomy; or, Signs r 
acter—As manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms. and 
enpeclally in the Human Face Di- 
vine. th more than 1,000 Ilustra- 
tione. One vol. In muslin 
Heavy calf, with marble edges 
Turkey morocco, full gilt, extra.. 1 
Phrenology Proved. Illustrated..... 
Phrenology and the Scriptures....... 
Phrenological Guide ............... 
Phrenological Bust (not mailable).. 
Self-Culture and Perfection........ na 
Self-Instruction in Phrenology....... 
Thoughts on Domestic Life...... hawt 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcoholic Controveriy. Temperance 
Physiology of Digest on. Dr. Combe 
Anatomical Physiological Are N 

1 


Education. 
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Combe's Physiology. Iilustrated.. 

Family Gymnasium. Illustrated. 
Family Dentist. Mlustrated......... 
Food and Diet. Analysis ofevery kind 
Fruits and Farinacea, Food of Man.. 
Natura! Laws of Man. Spurzheim... 
Flereditary Descent, its Laws........ 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 
Philosophy of Sacred Histor.. 
Physiology. Animal and Mental. 
Sober and Temperate Life. Cornaro 
Diseases of Throat and Lungs, Cure. 
Accidents and Emergencics.......... 
Children. in Health and Disease. 1 
Consumption, Prevention and Core.. 1 
Cook Book—ncw—Hydropathic...... 
5 „ of en e capes 
amily Physician, ropathic...... 
py cropally, for the Peo 
dwifery. Diseases of 
Practice of Water-C ure 
Philosophy of Water-Care............ 50 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Illustr'd. 48 
atcr-Cure in Chronic Diseases...... 20 
Water-Cure Manual. Popular 3 
8 
g 
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The Science of Human Life.......... 3 
Tea and Coffee. Effects ............ 
Teeth, their Diseases, Management.. 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


Hand-Book, Home I W How 
to Write, Talk, have, and do 
Business. 1 vol. complete......... 8 

Library of Mesmeriem and Psychol. 40 

0 
00 


The Emphatic Diaglott; or. the New 
Testament in Greek and English... 4 
The same, in fine binding. 5 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


History of a Mouthful of Bread 
Pope's Essay on Man, with Notes 
Æsops Fables. Ilustrated. Fine.. 
Oratory: Sacred and Secular 
Movement-Cure in Consumption..... 
Aims and Aids for Young Women... 
Chemistry, Applied to A 
Fruit Culture for the Million 
Human Rights. By Judge Haribat.. 
Homes for All. Octagon. Gravel Walls 
Hopes and Helps for the Young...... 
Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor..... 
Life in the West. N. C. Meeker.. 2 
Saving and Wasting. Dime a Day... 1 
Three Hours’ School a Dar 1 
Right Word in the Right Place....... 
Ways of Life, Right and Wrong Way 1 00 
Weaver's Works. Complete. 1 vol,.. 8 00 
Notes on Beauty, Health, and Vigor.. 1? 
Father Mathew, Portrait & Character 12 
LI beg in the Americ'n Congress % 
The l among Animals. Osgotd 25 
The Man’s cy. Dr. 5 
Education of the Heart. Colfax.. ... 10 
Footprints of Life—A Poem (in press) 1 3 


SPECIAL Ligrs.— We have, in addition to 
the above, all works on Phonography, and 
a special List of Medical Works, invaluable 
to those who need them Lists sent on 
receipt of stamps. 

For wholesale terme to agents please ad- 
dress 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Eclectic Medical College of 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

This College Holds Three Sessions each 
Year. 

The Firat Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of January. 

The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
Ist, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Seasion continues through the 
simmer months, 

It bas an able corps of twelve Professors, 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly tanght. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseasea of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek. M.D., Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharmacy, 

Joseph P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
John Buchanan, M.D., Prof. of Surgery and 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 
Medicine. : 
Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 

and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D.. Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis,. LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

James Cochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitala are oe Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses, 

For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D.. Dean, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue Eciectic 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Monthly. 48 Pages, Price $2 per annum. 

The moet original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 
cles original and thoroughly practical. 
Splendid inducements to subscribers ſor 
1868. Premium engravings, valued at $3, 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 
sent free. 

Address, JOIIN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Hall's Great Geological Chart. 

Size 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft., finely engraved and 
colored, exhibits the order of successive 
strata of rocks and the characteristic fossile 
which have given the key to this arrange- 
ment. It gives the appearance if a section 
were made from the surface toward the 
center of the earth, exposing the edges of 
the different layers. It is, in fact, such 
representation as may be seen in the banks 
of many rivers, as the Niagara, or in high 
rocky cliffs of lake or ocean shores, only it 
is much more extended. 

This beautiful Chart was prepared by 
Professor Hall, that it might render a study 
so delightful in itself, and so practically 
useful, more extensively introduced, and 
more easily understood. 

Only a limited number were produced 
from the lithographic stones. The sub- 
scribera have for sale a few of them, fresh 
and perfect. 

Price, Mormted on Cloth and Rollers, 

18; wholesale price to Teachers, 512. 

y to Hall's Geological Chart, $f. 

. W. SCHERMERUORN & CO.. 14 
Bond Street, New York. July, 3t. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are ou the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts, 

“The best yet devised in any conntry 
for the treatment of disenge.“— Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. A. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tr. 478 Broadway, New York. 


The Woman’s Medical Col- 


LEGE or THE New YORK INFIRMARY, 
126 Second Avenue, will open Novem- 
ber 2d. 

For announcement apply to Dr. E. 
BLACKWELL, Secretary of the Faculty. 


— 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IX QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 90c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 30c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per ld. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 , best $1 50 per lb. 


— 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low priee of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 338c., best 85c. 


per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at onr expense, within thirty days, and havo the money 


refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of thelr Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Tea 


Company.” 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Bow, 5643, New York City.“ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


Valuable Books for all Times. 
Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations..... $3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
Posty 5 the War. By Richard Grant 


errr FFC 
The American Question. By John 
Brignt. 2 50 
Russell's Young Ladies’ Elocationary 
Readers <000d 50.0500 05% e as 
Exhibition Speaker,................. 1 50 
American Eloquence, 2 volumes and 
supplement. e . . 12 50 
Men and Times of the Revolution.. . 1 75 
Reid’s English Dictionary........ o-oo 00 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 
Sclencte e 2 00 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 1% 
Lardner's Lectures on Science and 
Art. 2 volumes. 7 50 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words....... 1% 
Jefferaon’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Rules e i 
Flowers of Elocntion..... Sarde eae ed . 200 
Man, Moral and Physical............ . 1 50 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery. 1 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
ple. 2 volumes re re 10 00 
Johneon’s and Walker's Pronouncing 
Dictionary..........ccc.ccccscecces 5 00 


Macaulay's History of England. 2 vols. 3 00 
S. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New York. 


ANTED— AGENTS — 


375 to $200 per month, every- 
where, male and female, to intro- 
dace the G PROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, bomi fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, 
and embroider in a most superi- 
or manner. Price, only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
Elastic Lock Stitch.“ Every 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amonnt can be made.—Address 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or 
BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon 
by other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
reall practical cheap machine manun 
ured. t. 


Books by Return Mail,— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or per. sent “by return o 
first Post,” at blishers’ ces. All 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


second. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Autobiography of Horace 


GREELEY. Publishers’ Announcement: 
The undersigned have nearly ready, and 
are about to issue, by subecription, Hor- 
ace Greeley’s ‘‘ Recollections of a Busy 
Life,” in a handsome octavo volume, of 
over 600 pages, well printed, on fine paper, 
illustrated with an admirable steel portrait 
of Mr. Greeley, and with pictures of his 
various homes, in early and later life, to- 
gether with a beautiful portrait of Marga- 
ret Fuller, engraved by. inton. Original- 
ly published in the New York Ledger, 
these interesting papers have been revised. 
and in t rewritten, by the author, with 
much additional matter, concerning Poll- 
ties, Reconstruction, Jefferson Davis, etc., 
which make It one of the raciest and most 
readable books of the day 

Mr. Greeley has said of it: I shall nev- 
er write anything else into which I shall 
put so much of myself, my experiences, 
notions, convictions, and modes of though 
as these Recollections. I give, with ema 
reserve, my mental history.” 

The book embraces views of early New 
England settlement, the author’s own 
youthful life, education, apprenticeship, 
adventures, professional and | political rem- 
iniscences, experience in Congrese, news- 
paper life in New York, and much useful 
talk about farms and farming. It ie a pe- 
culiarly entertaining and valuable work,— 
a look behind the scenes during an import- 
ant period of the country’s history. 

Price, in extra cloth, $3 80; fo sheep, 
$4 50; in half morocco, 

A plications for Agencies received. Ex- 
cluelve TOU given. 

J. B. FORD & CO., 164 Nassau St., 

Printing-House Square, New York. 


A LIBRARY For LECTURERS, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHERs.—Every Lawyer, 
Cle an, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be {nformed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 
provide himself with the following small 

rary: 
Tho Indispensable Hand Book...... . $2 W 
The Art of Extempore penki A 2 00 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. 75 
The American Debater.............. 2 00 
The Exhibition „„ 1 50 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Elocution...............6. 1 00 
First Lessons in Composition 1% 

We will send ono copy each by first 
express on receipt of $10; or separately, 
by mail, post-paid, at the prices affixed. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


New Music. 


The Eye that Brightens when 1 
Come. By Godfrey. Composer of 
‘*Guards™ and Mabel“ Waltzes. .80cts. 

For Flute or Violin, 15cts, 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A Characteristic Irish Song.30c. 
For Violin, 15cta, 
Pulling Hard Against the Stream, 
An excellent Song, with good Motto. 30c. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
am of the Ball. New Waltzes, by 
Sore 3 e eta. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Wiener Bon-Bons. New Waltzes, by 

Strauss TRA ee... . J0cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
den Secret. New Waltz, by Sie- 

New Galop, by Beyer. . Scts. 

yey brilliant. 
The Grande Duchesse of Gorol- 
All the principal melodies of 
this popular opera, among which are— 
The Sword of my Father... . .40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Say to Him.......... 6 . J 0cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Song of the Letters,............0cts, 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Sabre Galopp Sets. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Grande Duchesse Waltzes. ....40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
ther Ball Galop. ...........35cts. 


Suet Musto, and Music Books, and 
Instruction Books for all Musical In- 
estruments, sent BY Mart, free of post- 
age, to ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, on receipt of the marked price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, Poblisher, 
1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above 15th St. Branch, 208 Bowery, tf, 
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THE CHINESE IN OALIF'ORNIA. 
— — 


The influx of the Chinese to California has 
been so great during the last five years, that 
they have begun to exercise no little influence 
on the political affairs of the Golden State,” 
and now deserve a more extended notice than 
we have before thought proper to accord them. 
It is estimated that there are about 65,.00 of 
those singular people in California, about one 
seventh of the entire population of the State. 
The number of women among these is very 
smal] comparatively, there being but about 
5,000, whose social position is very low and de- 
graded. 

Nearly every calling known to Americans has 
its “ Celestial” representative, who for industry 
and thrift can scarcely be excelled by the enter- 
prising American and European residents of 
California. We find employed on the Western 
section of the Union Pacific Railroad upward 
of 12,000 Chinamen, whose industry has been 
well spoken of by the managers of the railroad 
construction. Twelve thousand or more are 
employed on farms, in gardens, or as house 
servants. In the last-mentioned capacity, al- 
though they insist in doing things in their own 
fashion, they are highly esteemed. In wash- 
ing and cooking, while their methods are pe- 
culiar, and in many respects most amusing, the 
can not be surpassed in the excellence of the 
results produced by the best European domes- 
tics. It may be remarked here, that in all the 
different capacities mentioned, or to be men- 
tioned, the men do the work. Chinamen cook, 
wash, clean, and perform all the services inci- 
dent to a household. As domestics, however, 
they are not altogether reliable, because of one 
peculiarity—they are fond of change; and 
when the whim takes them, they will suddenly 
leave master or mistress, though it may be at 
a most unfortunate juncture. It is simply, “I 
go—me no like—say no more—good-bye.” 

The tobacco business of the Pacific States is 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Chinese. 
The enterprise of these people in that line of 
traffic is evinced by the numbers met with in 
Northern cities who have their stores or stands 
in the most frequented thoroughfares, 

Of the mechanic class, including those who 
are regularly engaged, and those who pick up 
odd jobs and do anything they can find to do, 
there are probably not Jess than 10,000. These 
are chicfly residents of the cities, and are strik- 
ingly apt in acquiring a knowledge of a trade. 
The woolen mills are chiefly stocked with 
them, and they are also employed to a large 
extent as laborers on new buildings. In com- 
merce and general trade about 6,000 are en- 
gaged, some of whom have accumulated con- 
siderable property. As business men, they 
show much enterprise and tact; in fact, are 
said to compare well in shrewd bargaining 
with the proverbial Yankee or the close Dutch- 
man. 

Our illustration, fig. 1, represents the well-to- 
do Chino-Californian merchant. There is in 
his appearance as much of easy, satisfied com- 
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fort as can be well represented in an engraving. 
Fig. 2 represents a younger man, also of the 
merchant class, but an out-of-door operator. 
He has to some extent Americanized himself 
by the adoption of trowsers and blouse. 


Fie. 1.-—MERCHANT. 


The great mass of the ordinary grade of 
Chinamen is found in the mining districts, 
where they busy themselves in the “ diggings,” 
or “ set up” as washermen, gardeners, and ser- 


Fig. 3.—BnoxkEr. 


vants. Upward of 25,000 are estimated to be 
thus employed. - 

There are about 1,000 who practice as physi- 
cians. Many of these exhibit much skill in 
ascertaining the condition of a patient and the 
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location of an internal disease. In judging 
the pulse they try both wrists. Their mode of 
treatment is far inferior to the enlightened 
medical systems of the present day, yet consid- 
ering their primitive notions, the Celestial” 
physicians do remarkably well. 

Society with them is anything but good. 
They huddle together in very small rooms, the 
women appearing to be specially related to no 
particular men. Abroad among the American 
residents, they preserve a quiet and deferential 
demeanor. They preserve their national fond- 
ness for shows and amusements; in fact, a the- 
ater in San Francisco is supported by them. 

Some attention is paid to the education of 
their children in schools, where the English 
language is the chief element of instruction. 
There are also several hospitals, under the 
management of companies or corporations or- 
ganized for the purpose, —such are the See-Up, 
the Quy-Sheon-Tong, and the Lack-Sheon com- 
panies. 

Companies or associations are also formed 
for taking care of the sick within certain dis- 
tricts of country, and for shipping the dead to 
their native land. 

The custom of sending the dead to China is 
with the California Chinese a sacred obligation. 
They believe that, at the resurrection, when 
Josh comes for their families, they must all be 
with them to enter the better land, and that 
those unlucky persons whose bones lie far 
from their friends are likely to be left behind, 
the spoil of the evil spirit. Once in three 
years the remains of the dead are shipped in 
boxes. Sometimes the collection awaiting 
transportation amounts to several hundred. 
It is said that the cost of sending these bodies 
is nearly one hundred dollars each. Very few 
women are thus sent back. 

They usually have large funerals, on which 
occasion a feast is spread for the company. 
Hogs, goats, chickens, cakes, and fruit consti- 
tute a variety which is usually well patronized 
by the sorrowful friends of the departed. A 
funeral service is performed by a priest, who 
waves a yellow gourd and chants a dismal 
dirge. Music of the harsh and noisy national 
type is also an accompaniment of the service. 

It can not be expected that the Chinese will 
exert much influence on political affairs so long 
as they so tenaciously cling to the ancient cus- 
toms and exclusive notions of their native 
country. As they are, if rightly managed, 
they may be made conducive to the material 
growth and prosperity of the Pacific States. 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, bat to mau, — Young. 


CHARLES DARWIN, 


THE EMINENT NATURALIST. 
—0 


Tuls organization is most strongly pro- 
nounced in its leading characteristies; it 
scarcely needs an experienced physiog- 
nomist to read it. The towering crown 
indicates positiveness, self-reliance, deci- 
sion, independence. Intellectually, we 
would regard him as the ready observer, 
the facile inquirer, the keen investigator. 
His well-marked reflective organs evince 
the close and profound analyst rather 
than the merely speculative thinker; the 
weigher and adapter of facts rather than 
the theorist. He is no subtile, plausible 
reasoner; he has little sympathy for those 
who spin fine webs of sophistry on mere 
assumptions; he demands facts before 
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hypotheses, substantial premises before 
ratiocination. He must be one of the 
hardest of men to influence when one 
would win him over to a baseless theory 
or a weak cause. In fine, his apprecda- 
tion of mere probability is very slight; 
his organ of mere belief is very weak. 
We can not give him credit for much 
Veneration, Hope, or Spirituality, and 
his lack of these organs tends to the 
sharpening of his practical and utilitarian 
views of things. He is an earnest, bold, 
and steady worker in whatever field of 
analytical examination his eminently sci- 
entific mind may choose to delve in. Be- 


sides, his temperamental intensity stimu- 
lating his naturally persistent disposition, 
leads him to dig to the very bottom of, 
and thoroughly sift, the subject of his 
consideration. He aims at the basilar 
facts of a doctrine, and can not be satis- 
fied of its truth without them. 

He is ambitious in no small degree, 
but it is an ambition sui generis ; he 
would please himself by acquiring all 
the knowledge that is to be had, seen, 
and known on a subject which has ex- 
cited in him an active interest. Having 
satisfied himself, having disposed of his 
many doubts, he fears not the world’s 
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rejection, though he expects its approval 
of the results he has procured. 

His will-power and executive energy 
are somewhat stronger than his bodily 
vitality, although there is a good degree 
of wiry endurance in his physical consti- 
tution; therefore he needs to be watchful 
lest he should break down from excessive 
mental application. He should apprcci- 
ate the utility of moderation if he would 
be successful to the utmost in his attempts 
to develop the schemes which may com- 
mand his study and investigation. 

In brief, it may be said that this re- 
markable man owes his fame to the fol- 
lowing conditions: first, a tough, wiry, 
and enduring physiology ; second, a large- 
sized and active brain, well cultivated by 
severe discipline and thorough education ; 
third, excellent powers of observation ; 
fourth, untiring application; fifth, im- 
mense perseverance. There is industry, 
quickness of perception, will, push, am- 
bition, and thoroughness; hence, a name, 
fame, success, fortune. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, born on the 12th 
of February, 1809, at Shrewsbury, England, 
can claim a prominent place among those men 
of science who have endeavored to solve, 
though we can not say satisfactorily, the still 
unsettled question of the origin of species— 
whether the present vegetable and animal 
species upon the earth have their origin in as 
many original types and were created in a 
manner mysterious in the highest degree, or 
were gradually developed from a single original 
individuality or species, whose successive 
generations gradually assumed new forms and 
produced more highly developed species. The 
first view is that generally known as the 
Biblical one; while the latter, known as the 
“development theory,” has found favor with 
many modern naturalists. This latter view 
has been adopted by Darwin, and put forth in 
several remarkable works; but the theory is 
not a new one. De Lamarck, in 1809, and 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, in 1828, and others, had 
denied the existence of permanent species, and 
asserted that organic beings, under the influence 
of new conditions of life, had gradually merged 
from one spccies into another from the earliest 
geological ages. In illustration, it was said 
that the neck of an animal, when it was con- 
tinually necessary to keep it stretched out, 
would finally become longer; and the result 
would be, by-and-by, a perfectly new animal 
species; in such a manner had the giraffe 
attained to its present long neck, through seek- 
ing its sustenance from the branches of the tall 
palin. 

Darwin carried his observations much farther 
than his predecessors, however; and during a 


voyage round the world, commenced in 1831, 
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when he was twenty-two years of age, with 
Captain Fitzroy, of the “ Beagle,” he took the 
opportunity to compare especially the species 
of vegetable and animal life found on the South 
Sea islands and on the coast of South America. 
He brought to the task a thorough scientific 
education, received in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and subsequently in Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Darwin’s observations and comparisons dur- 
ing his voyage on the “ Beagle” led him to the 
conclusion, that not only the different flora and 
fauna stand in a special relation to each other, 
but that also certain transmutations in animal 
and vegetable species had taken place in con- 
sequence of transplantation and other causes; 
and that the same process, under similar con- 
ditions, must continually be working in other 
portions of the earth. These phenomena 
formed the awakening hint for a train of further 
researches and experiments, in order to en- 
deavor to bring forward proofs for his theory 
before making it public. It was not until the 
year 1859 that he considered his system ripe 
for publication, when The Origin of Species” 
made its appearance—a work which created a 
very general and lasting interest in the public 
mind. He had corresponded and conferred 
with naturalists, “ fanciers,” and breeders, in 
order to increase his means of observation, 
and had collected together innumerable facts, 
upon which he based his reasonings. These 
were thoroughly elaborated in his work, and 
the “Darwinian theory” of development at 
once exerted a powerful influence upon the 
scientific world. We will give concisely the 
main points of this theory. They have been 
already discussed at some length in the pub- 
lished lectures of Dr. Gill, in recent numbers 
of the JOURNAL. 


All living and already extinct organisms, all 
plants and animals can, according to Darwin’s 
view, be considered as the members of one 
great fumily whose branches are connected 
together by natural descent. He finds the 
correctness of this view declared in the history 
of the development of individual organized 
beings; also in the numerous gaps in the 
broken series of extinct plants and animals still 
to be filled out; further, in the peculiar geo- 
graphical distribution of former and present 
living related plants and animals in individual 
portions of our earth; and, finally, in the 
changes that constantly occur under our own 
observation among many species of animals 
and plants, and the so-called “ variation pro- 
cess.” It is especially in the last relation, 
through the observations of many naturalists, 
and through Darwin's more systematically 
pursued researches, that we are made acquaint- 
ed with the conditions and influences through 
which it is asserted nature effects her transfor- 
mations into ever-new species of plants and 
animals. And this methodical explanation of 
the process of transmutation is the essence of 
the collected theory which, as a whole, is 
called “ Darwinism.” 

The descendants of a plant or of an animal 
always differ in individual characteristics as 
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well from their progenitors as from each other, 
in a greater or less degree. Such deviations 
are the more noticeable if these progenitors 
have been previously transported to new out- 
ward conditions of life. Sometimes the change 
is seen in the form and figure, but first appears 
in a stronger and sharper degree in the third 
or a still later generation. On the basis of this 
phenomenon, descendants with wholly peculiar 
properties can be produced from seed-plants, 
according to “selection.” If, for example, a 
plant produces single blossoms which differ 
from those of the mother-plant in certain 
peculiarities, it is possible, by using the seeds 
of such blossoms in transplantation, to produce 
descendants with exactly the same peculiarities. 
If we continue this “selection” with plants 
and animals through a number of generations, 
we finally produce a variety which differs from 
its forefathers in essential characteristic. On 
the continued selection“ from individual 
species rests, as is well known, the practiec of 
the principle of breeding. From these isolated 
facts Darwin proceeds to wider observations 
and results. 

The variability of species is a chief assertion 
of the theory. The deviations from the peculi- 
arities of the organic stem, appearing in plants 
and animals, have sometimes a special import- 
ance for the existence of the new organism 
for many deviations give to the cion, under 
certain relationships, a greater prominence over 
its parental and related individuals by reason 
of its existence and capacity for transplantation. 
For example, a slender frame would serre, 
under certain outward relations, to reach 
nourishment-serving booty easier; greater 
power of rapidity in the feet or wings would 
aid the flight before enemies; or a special 
coloring of the surface would render the indi- 
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vidual less recognizable by its enemies. In | 


short, the varicties thus made profitable, would, 
in the “struggle for existence,” go through the 
world much easier; sustain themselves with 
less trouble; better undergo transplantation, 
and be better calculated to transmit their 
profitable characteristics to their progeny in 
an increased degree over those cions of their 
progenitors and their generations which have 
already lost such characteristics. By confining 
propagation between individuals possessing 
such peculiarities, those peculiarities may be 
made permanent, and thus new varicties may 
be brought into existence. By rejecting or 
destroying all inferior individuals, and per- 
mitting propagation by the superior alone, the 
offspring attains a higher development. Nature 
herself chooses the more favored individuals, 
just as is done in our economy and horticulture 
by making selection in breeding. Darwin calk 
this preference of nature natural selection,” 
and thus expresses it: 

“As many more individuals are born than 
can possibly survive, and as consequently there 
is a frequently recurring struggle for existence, 
it follows that any being, if it varics, however 
slightly, in any manner profitable to itself, 
under the complex, sometimes varying, condi- 
tions of life, will have a better chance of surviv- 
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ing, and thus be naturally selected. From the 
strong principle of inheritance, any selected 
variety will tend to propagate its new and 
modified form.“ 

His theory of the history of living creation 
may be rendered in the following words: 
If tho outward conditions surrounding an 
organism be changed, those varieties whose 
existence are favored by this altered condition, 
support and extend themselves, while the 
others pine and disappear. But it is self. 
evident that an uncommon long period of time 
is necessary in order to produce, in the de- 
scendants, not merely varieties, but perſectly 
new species through the continual addition of 
many small deviations from generation to 
generation. The history of the earth indi- 
cates that the period of this development was 
of vast duration. The influence of the law of 
transformation upon organic life within this 
period was exerted in a very gradual way. 
From the simple groundwork, the cell, the 
imperfect and lowest organisms of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom appeared through the 
changes of posterity. And according to the 
manifold conditions of life under which these 
organisms were placed in different localities, 
by-and-by, the developed form arose. Then, 
while a greater part of the less favorably 
formed creatures sank under these changed 
relations, the more favored, through gradually 
transforming, descendants proceeded to the 
highest development. But, Darwin adds, if it 
has taken hundreds of thousands of years to 
effect a transformation in species of plants and 
animals, man must not expect to see the com- 
pleted work of this law of development in the 
transmutation of a species effected immediately 
before his own eyes. 

In opposition to this view, Agassiz adduces 
the fact that the fox and wolf, under all their 
altered conditions of life, are still the same; 
and says that the outward circumstances can 
not therefore be considered as causes of tbe 
difference in organized creatures. Many other 
naturalists oppose Darwin with the theory 
of the invariability and unchangeability of 
specics. 

In order to prove more definitely how far 
“selection” exerts an influence upon the varia- 
tion of species, Darwin studied the process by 
which varieties are produced among domesti- 
cated animals and plants. The result of his 
industry has lately appeared under the title of 
„The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
a Condition of Domestication,” a work which 
has created fully as much interest as his earlier 
one, to which it forms a supplement. If we 
must concede [it is asserted] that organized 


beings present varieties in a natural condition; . 


that their organization is, to a certain extent, 
plastic; and that, as Darwin goes on to prove, 
many animals and plants have undergone 
important changes through domestication, and 
that man himself has developed entirely new, 
strongly marked, and strictly hereditary races, 
it must be conceded, further, that species can 
arise also in a natural condition. The question 
still unsettled, and which Darwin promises to 
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answer in a future work, is, In what way were 
these varieties transformed into real species? 

Darwin’s literary labors, besides his well- 
known works on species, are quite important. 
His earlier writings consist of records of his 
experience, and of the geological and physio- 
logical results of his travels and observations. 
Among these are the “ Voyages of a Naturalist,” 
and “ Journal of Researches into the Geology 
and Natural History of the various Countries 
visited by H. M. 8. Beagle,” first published, in 
1839, as the third part of Fitzroy’s account of 
the voyage around the world made by the 
“Beagle,” and published separately in 1845. 
In 1840-1845 the geological results of the 
voyage were published by Owen and others, 
to which Darwin wrote the Introduction. He 
wrote numerous papers on the islands of Poly- 
nesia and Australia, published in the Proceed- 
ings of the London Geological Society. In the 
sphere of geology he treated of the Formation 
and Extension of Coral Reefs; then of Exam- 
inations on Volcanoes (in 1845), Geological 
Examinations in South America (1846), and 
many essays. The results of his most complete 
experiments and analyses in the botanic sphere 
are contained in his work on the “ Movements 
of Climbing Plants ;” but his work of the most 
extraordinary scientific ability is his “ Mono- 
graph of the Family Cirripedia,” published 
1851-4, by the Royal Society of London. 

Since 1842, Mr. Darwin has been prevented 
from the continuous prosecution of his studies 
by severe bodily affliction, and has repeatedly 
been compelled to suspend his literary activity. 
He now resides at his country-seat near 
Bromley, Kent, amid happy relationship. He 
married, in 1839, Miss Emma Wedgwood ; and 
now is a county magistrate. Mr. Darwin's 
reputation is of course very extended ; but his 
influence is probably strongest in Germany, 
where he has received many honors from the 
most influential scientific socicties. He has 
also had distinguishing honors conferred upon 
him by his own countrymen. 
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BRIDGING THE GREAT RrVERS.—It is ouly 
within a few years that the project of bridging 
the Mississippi, or any of the larger tributaries, 
has been thought at all feasible. But the pub- 
lic have lately acquired a passion for bridges. 
A bridge over the Ohio was completed a little 
over a year ago, at Steubenville. A bridge 
at Wheeling, to connect the Baltimore and 
Ohio and Central Ohio railways, was built 
some years ago. A third bridge is under way at 
Parkersburg, to connect the West Virginia and 
the Marietta and Cincinnati railroads. A 
fourth bridge has just been completed at Cin- 
cinnati, at a cost of $1,750,000. A fifth bridge 
is projected, at Louisville. In addition to those 
built and projected over the Ohio, the largest 
tributary of the Mississippi, the great “ Father 
of Waters” itself is to be bridged at Dubuque, 
Galena, and possibly at St. Louis. We live in 
a fast age. The people can not wait “ to be fer- 
ried over the stream,” but prefer to walk over it 
hastily and “ dry shod.”—Jndustrial Gazette. 
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VANITY vs. 

TI difference between pride and vanity 
consists in this, that the former is an extrava- 
gant opinion of our own worthiness; the latter 
is an inordinate desire that others should share 
that opinion. When we are proud, we think 
tov much of ourselves; when we are vain, we 
want our neighbor to think too much of us. 
Pride is the melancholy mood, vanity the play- 
ful craziness of self-love run mad. Pride is 
feared, but scarcely despised by men; vanity is 
treated with ridicule and contempt, for in pride 
there is always something strong, and in van- 
ity something weak. The workings of pride, 
too, are above the reach of vulgar natures; but 
vanity is easily detected, and there is nothing 
that pleases a vain creature so much as the op- 
portunity of laughing at another vainer than 
himself. 

It is not wrong nor improper that we should 
maintain a decent self-respect, and hold a just 
and true estimate of our powers and capabilities. 
In like manner, it is not wrong to have a proper 
deference to the opinion of other men, and a 
desire to stand well with those among whom we 
live. The first Christians were advised so to 
live that they might havea favorable testimony 
from those who were outside. The desire to 
please our superiors, neighbors, and friends is 
a legitimate stimulus to exertion, and we natu- 
rally crave the judgment of bystanders on our 
performances, so that we may correct our faults, 
if we have not been entirely successful, or, if 
successful, we may enjoy the meed of approba- 
tion to which we feel that we are honcstly en- 
titled. 


But if the desire for approbation is not kept 
Within bounds, it runs into vanity, and becomes 
a source of weakness and unhappiness in the 
soul. The mind gradually loses sight of God, 
and of the great motive which should guide and 
sanctify all our actions, namely—the love of 
God and our eternal salvation. We get to live 
on human applause, and we do not feel the in- 
ward peace and satisfaction that spring from a 
consciousness of having fulfilled our duty in a 
proper manner. We become jealous of the suc- 
cess of others, envious of the praise awarded 
them, and angry at our failure to gratify and as- 
tonish our new masters. In this manner the 
eccentric little passion of vainglory is gradually 
converted into a scourge that chafes and vexes 
us continually, by falling upon the raw place 
of excited and uneasy self-conceit. There is 
perhaps no passion that so often punishes its 
own folly as vanity. The stronger it grows, the 
more certainly is it doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Vanity is sometimes supposed to be confined 
to women and children, to classes of persons, in 
fact, from which we do not expect proofs of 
lofty principle and dignified self-command. 
And yet men are very often as vain of their ap- 
pearance, and of the impression they produce 
upon others, as woman is of her beauty, her ac- 
complishments, or her jewelry and costly 
dresses. Men of rare gifts and distinguished 
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ability are liable to mar their undeniable merit 
by exhibitions of almost juvenile vanity. It is 
a strange and yet a true fact, that even men of 
genius, men destined to live forever in the liter- 
ary or military annals of their country, have 
been noted for affectation and self-conceit,— 
for demonstrations, in short, that prove the 
morbid desire to be noticed, admired, and made 
much of by their fellow-men. How necessary, 
then, it must be for persons of ordinary virtue 
and strength to guard against the insidious in- 
roads of this dangerous enemy of spiritual im- 
provement. 

It is not necessary to run into eccentricity or 
rudeness in order to avoid the imputation of 
vanity. The good Christian is not the man to 
put on an assumed and forced exterior. He is 
guileless and unaffected. He is at his ease be- 
cause he has nothing to conceal. He does not 
fear the judgments and opinions of the world, 
nor does he swerve from the path of duty to 
win its admiration or applause. At the same 
time, he does not wantonly brave and insult it, 
for such conduct would turn men away from 
virtue, rather than draw them gently to its 
practice.—Rev. Dr. Cummings. 
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(CONTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER. ] 

But are we to believe that all the Yankees 
—all the New-Englanders, that is, are of this 
type? and no better than they should be? 
Are they not among the hardicst and most en- 
terprising people on the face of the earth? What 
says Edmund Burke? and among the most inge- 
nious, persevering, and successful, in whatever 
they undertake? Just look at their steady 
growth, at their prodigious accumulations of 
wealth and comfort. Read the statistics, the 
records of the Patent Office, the manufacturing 
returns, the history of commerce, of the fishe- 
ries, of the lumber-trade, of ship building and 
navigation, and then look about you and sec if 
you can find any other people to be compared 
with them for energy, thrift, self-reliance, and 
— self - righteousness. They constantly re- 
mind you of the Old Brabanters in their palm- 
iest day, of the unconquerable Swiss, and of 
Italy when she was crowded with merchant 
princes and all the rest of the world was tribu- 
tary to her; of England, after her institutions had 
taken deep root, and she began to flourish as a 
manuſacturing power; of the Scotch, in their 
conscientiousness, and zeal, and thrift; being 
born Franklins most of them, and believing to 
the last that a penny saved is twopence earn- 
ed; as they believe in the multiplication table, 
or the Trinity. 

But are they, after all, a kind-hearted, reli- 
gious people? or only Dissenters, Intolerants 
and Malignants? Look at their churches and 
their charities. Call to mind what their Rev- 
olutionary fathers achieved by land and sea; 
what they did in the last rebellion—may it be 
the last !—what they are doing now for the pro- 
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motion of peace on earth and good-will to man 
—black or white—bond or free. 

“ Quite a good-lookin’ man,” said a large 
dealer on Kilby Street, in reply to somebody 
who was recommending a country trader— 
“ but is he pious f” 

“ None to hurt,” was the reply. And the 
sales were made. 

And probably the same thing might be said 
of most New-Englanders—in business; not- 
withstanding their alleged biogtry and fanati- 
cism, and their want of charity in matters of 
opinion, for although not disposed to give all 
their goods to feed the poor, they are liberal 
enough in gifts, and their charity is unbounded. 
Look at the doings of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and at their labors and toils and suffer- 
ings for the soldiery. 

Or step with me into the Patent Office at 
Washington, and you will see an amount of ev- 
idence absolutely astonishing—evidence of in- 
genuity and contrivance and foresight, and pre- 
sumption, which no people on earth could 
ever hope to match. It were no greater ex- 
travagance to say, that, if you will give a na- 
tive Yankee a jack-knife and a shingle, or a 
bit of soft pine, you will find that you have set 
him up in business, and that he will be sure to 
whittle out a livelihood—cutting his own fod- 
der all the way through; and this too, while 
others born outside of Yankeedom, are wait- 
ing for a chance, or “ for something to turn 
up.” 

It is generally acknowledged that a real 
genuine live Yankee can turn his hand to any- 
thing, aud though a Jack of all trades, he is 
far from being good at none. Over sea, they 
understand this, and I myself, have been ap- 
pealed to on all possible matters; and once I 
remember, to cure a smoking chimney, by no 
less a personage than Mr. John Mill, father of 
John Stuart Mill, and by Mrs. Sarah Austin; as 
if I were a professional chimney doctor, and the 
seventh son of a seventh son; and when I 
suggested a narrowing of the draft, by nailing 
a strip of zinc over it, which I afterward learn- 
ed was successful, there was a general outcry 
of admiration ; but there !” said Mrs. Austin, 
“ what else could we expect? and what did I 
tell you?” Nor could I persuade them that 
we Yankees were not intuitive engineers, nat- 
ural philosophers, or mechanics, though I ac- 
knowledged that our whole life was a course of 
experiment from first to last; and that we are 
obliged, most of us, to learn a little of every- 
thing and make the most of it. 

There is another national characteristic, 
which prevails throughout New England, in 
most of the Middle States, and occasionally in 
the South and West. You can hardly find a man 
who has followed the business of his father, to 
say nothing of his grandfather, and earlier pro- 
genitors; or hardly any man who has followed 
the same business for any length of time. Our 
ministers of the Gospel become lawyers—and 
lawyers preachers, while the bar is constantly 
replenished by broken merchants, naval off- 
cers, like Lord Erskine and Ogden Hoffman, 
or people who have grown tired of laying 


came North once more, and went into the | 


bricks, or shoving the foreplane, and want to 
ride in a gig and be better dressed, like the 
professionals—God help them !—or ambitious 
young men who hope to be provided for at last, 
by marriage or politics; while you have but 


to turn your head anywhere, at any time, to 


find brokers, insurance agents, editors, confec- 
tioners, provision-dealers, wholesale merchants 
and retailers constantly interchanging their 
business, while in China they never change 
for a thousand generations, and in England a 
change of business would always be hurtful, 
and generally fatal, to a man’s character. You 
may sce in the Strand at this moment perhaps, 
a large sign bearing this inscription—A. B.— 
Bug Destroyers to Her Majesty, which has been 
there ever since the days of Queen Anne. 

` “My dear sir,” said I to Jeremy Bentham, 
one day while he was pooh-poohing over the 
editorials of a paper which a secretary was 
reading aloud to him—“ why do you take the 
paper? why don’t you stop it? Every day you 
complain of it, and scold about it, and every 
day you take it in, and have it read to you, 
as if it were part of your breakfast.” “Why 
do I take it, man alive! why, my father before 
me took it; and the paper is a property.” Of ! 
course, there was no more to be said. Being 
a property, the subscribers were also a pro- 
perty,” and having been read by the father, 
how could the son help reading it? 


That the Chinese make better fans, and chess 
men, and perforated spider-net balls, one with- 
in another, for doing as their fathers did, and 
with the same tools, generation after genera- 
tion; that the Spartans had better shields and 
spears and other weapons of war, by confining 
the manufacture to a class by themselves, mar 
be conceded as probable, if not certain. But 
Colt’s revolver and the Springfield, or Enfeli 
rifle would never have been guessed out—r 
whittled out—by a Lacedemonian or a Chines. 

All our greatest discoveries, all our surpri 
ing inventions have been owing to this fac. 
that no man here is obliged to follow the bus. | 
ness of a progenitor, or to stick to any kind of 
business, pursuit, or profession for life, or after 
he gets tired of it; that he never loses caste, or 
character, by a change of occupation, and, at 
the worst, is only thought rather changeable, 
or à little too adventurous, or visionary, till he 
gets established, or, at least, well under way, 
and then he is greeted on every hand with 
cheers, and complimented for his enterprix 
aud boldness, and passes for a fellow who knows 
a thing or two, and has no idea of rusting ou}, 
or settling on his lees. Hence failures with w 
are nothing, and a change of business les 
than nothing. At my elbow there sitsa man 
who was brouglit up on a farm—went into the 
dry goods business—migrated to Baltimore 
then took up the trade of smelting iron—failed 
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Western produce line where he has made a 
handsome fortune. A little farther off stands 
another; who thirty years ago kept a small 
country store, came to Portland, enlarged his 
business, bought land on the outskirts of the 
city, established a sugar-liouse—lost a small 
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fortune before he succeeded; but persevered 
nevertheless, until he owns a thirtieth part of 
the whole city, and is worth millions. Here is 
another, who was born and bred a retail dry 
goods shopkeeper; went into the law; became 
a judge, and now, having returned to the bar, 
is pursuing his profession—with success; an- 
other, who kept a milliner’s shop for his wife, 
entered the profession, became Associate Jus- 
tice of our Supreme Court, and after awhile 
withdrew to become our Postmaster, and to 
follow the law in a somewhat lower sphere. 


At least five-and-twenty members of the same ¢ 


bar have withdrawn wholly from the profession, 
and gone into other business, here, as lumber- 
dealers, or dealers in Western produce, or man- 
aging agents of some factory, or building cor- 
poration, and there, as bank presidents, or rail- 
road, or insurance agents. And this in large 
portions of our country, and especially through- 
out New England, has got to be so common, as 
to be characteristic. With no other people on 
carth was it ever so. 

Let us now return to the Patent Office at 
Washington for a few minutes. A large pro- 
portion of all these contrivances are of Yankee 
origin. But, if you examine them, you will be 
pretty sure to find, rat, a strange, and often- 
times an astonishing ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples in mechanics; and of all that has ever 
been done, or printed, or published, on the ob- 
ject had in view by the inventor; and next, 
something that no thorough-bred,well-educated 
mechanic would ever have thought of. Our in- 
ventors are constantly undertaking what, if they 
were better acquainted with first principles, 
they would be ashamed of. Our greatest dis- 
coveries and happiest are the result, not of our 
learning, nor of our knowledge and scientific at- 
tainments, but of our ignorance and presump- 
tion. If we knew more, we should venture less. 
Let us give an illustration. Our card-making 
machine was taken to Paris. A committee of 
the Institute was appointed to examine and re- 
port. They did so, and reported it was impossi- 
ble. Yot no one pretended to say that it had 
not done all it had promised. Nevertheless, 
they being scientific men, savans, the machine 
was declared an impossibility. And so it was 
to all but the inventor, and to those who be- 
lieved in him without knowing why, for the 
same reason that they believed in their own 
eyes and ears. 


Let us now take one of these Yankee adven- 
turers, a born mechanic, a millwright, like Oli- 
ver Evans, or an engineer, like Robert Fulton, 
and put him through. You see him standing 
on the borders of the great Erie Canal, watch- 
ing the boats on their way to New York, and 
wondering why steam is never applied to canal 
navigation, while it is doing so much for our 
rivers and seas, doubling and trebling our com- 
mercial capital, wherever time is money, and 
swift exchanges are the measure of profit. 
Near him loiters a well-dressed, gentlemanly- 
looking stranger, with whom he enters into con- 
versation. “ Why on airth, mister,” says the 
Yankee, don't they hitch on a steam engyne, 
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to them air boats, and drive her through, at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, instead of leavin’ em 
to plow through, like so many mud turtles ?” 

Whereupon the polite stranger says, “ Oh— 
ah-—a—allow me, my good friend—the fact is 
a—a—a—that the laws of hydraulics and hy- 
drostatics a—a—a—are all against you; and 
then he goes on to give his reasons, having 
already demonstrated at Liverpool and Bristol, 
the utter impossibility of ocean navigation by 
steam—though a Yankee steamer was actually 
on her way up the Mediterranean before he had 
got through—the best of which amounts to this, 
namely, that canal navigation by steam would 
be an impossibility, because of the wash and 
consequent injury to the walls, if the speed 
were increased. 

„Wal, Mr.—what may I call your name!“ 

“Lardner, sir, Dr. Lardner—perhaps you 
may have heard of me in connection with this 
subject ?” 

“Can’t say I have; but that’s no fault o’ 
yourn. My name is Tibbets, Jeremiah C. Tib- 
bets—now, I don’t understand anything about 
your—what d’ye call ’ems—hydro—hydraw—” 

“Hydrostatics and hydraulics—the laws 
that govern fluids.” 

“Jess so—I see—but I happen to be very 
busy jess now, and haven’t no time to look into 
the laws you mention, but Pll tell you what I 
can do, and will do—if I can’t cipher, I can 
whittle her out, and that I will do, afore I'm a 
month older, hit or miss.” And home he goes 
on a swinging trot, and loses no time in rigging 
up a bread-tray with a coffee-mill and a chaf- 
ing-dish perhaps, and launches the consarn” 
as he calls it, upon a frog pond just back o’ the 
house. Well, s muove, as Galileo said — ¢ 
moves—and that’s enough to begin with. And 
then he goes to work afresh, and builds a cov- 
ered boat, and puts in a wooden boiler, and a 
paddle or screw—no matter which, nor whose 
patent he infringes, and goes round with a hat, 
and takes out a patent forthwith, or at least 
lodges a caveat, on tick; and after a while you 
hear of him, a long way off standing on the 
bank of a cahal, just where he stood a twelve- 
month before, when the “fust idee” entered 
his head. Right before him lies a newly fin- 
ished, handsomely painted canal boat, with a 
steam boiler, engine, and screw, just beginning 
to whiten the water, and moving at the rate of 
say six miles an hour, as he tries to keep up 
with her on the tow-path. At last he stops all 
out of breath, and while rubbing his hands and 
slapping his thighs, he looks up, and sees 
almost within reach of his arm, that very indi- 
vidual, Dr. Dionysius Lardner, with whom he 
had the talk already mentioned. 

„Wal! I declare!” says our Connetticut 
Yankee; “if there aint the very gentleman I 
saw here a twelvemonth ago! Wal, mister 
what do you say now? What did I tell ye? 
I’ve whittled her out, you see, jest as I told ye 
I would.” 

The Doctor is overwhelmed with a astonish- 
ment. “Can it be possible!” he exclaims. 
“ Why !—she is making five miles an hour!” 

“ Nearer six, I should say.” 
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“And what is very strange, instead of in- 
creasing the wash, and thereby endangering 
the walls of the canal, she seems to be lifted 
out of the water by her increased momentum, 
so that the wash is actually diminished |” 

„Jess so!” says our friend Tibbets. 

“ But, my dear sir,” continues the Doctor, not 
quite willing to give up, “ the law of hydrostat- 
ics and hydraulics—a—a—a like that of the 
Medes and Persians—a—a—which altereth not 
—is altogether against your theory.” 

“Theory! I haint got no theory; and I 
know as little now as I knew when I first 
saw you, about your hydro—hydraw—” 

“ Hydrostatics and hydraulics.” 

„Jess so I- to be sure—and all I can say is, 
that I have whittled her out, leaving it for 
others to understand how ’twas done.” 

“ Certainly, my dear sir—a—a—very true, as 
you say; but the fact is a—a—a that in my 
calculation, I overlooked one element, or rather 
did not foresee the result of a new composition 
of forces, which—a—a—a is now demonstrated 
by experiment.” 

„Can't help that,” says the Yankee, with a 
puzzled expression. “All I know is that I 
have whittled her out, and there she goes!” 

Now this I take to be a very fair illustration 
of our Yankee character. If we knew more, 
we should undertake less. If the supposititious 
inventor had known as much as Dr. Lardner, 
about the laws which govern fluids, he never 
would have tried to navigate the Erie Canal by 
steam. With the Yankce, therefore, it is ig- 
norance and self-reliance, or downright head- 
long presumption that leads to discovery—not 
scientific research or attainment. He never 
infers a safety lamp, like Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Hence, most of his wonderful discoveries are 
accidents. 


One of our most ingenious New-Englanders, 
the late Mr. Perkins of Newburyport, inventor 
of the nail machine and bank-note engraver, 
went to London, where, instead of printing 
bank-notes and transferring plates, he entered 
into the manufacture of copper cylinders for 
calico printing with the same machinery, and 
established a business he had never thought 
of. And so, too, when he undertook to im- 
prove the steam engine, and got so far as to 
satisfy himself that he could throw a ton of 
metal from Dover to Calais—all he needed 
being a material of sufficient strength or 
toughness for the gun—he was not thinking 
of steam artillery, but of tanning leather by 
steam, of forcing the tannin through the pores 
in an exhausted receiver. The steam artillery 
was an afterthought, and resulted in nothing 
to his advantage, after the experiment made by 
Wellington and his whole staff, in Hyde Park, 
when the heavy bullets rattled against a row 
of iron targets, like a tropical hail storm in 
harvest—enough to sweep an army from the 
field of battle in a few minutes. 

Unfortunately, for his reputation, our friend 
Perkins had overlooked, or misunderstood, 
some of the plainest laws that govern here; and 
while he knew too much of some things, which 
he had thought over and weighed, and meas- 
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ured for himself and verified, until he was al- 


most afraid to move, he knew too little of the 


hidden laws that are ever waiting to be found 
out and dragged forth, under the name of ex- 
ceptions and anomalies, and ended by sticking 
fast for life, hitting what he never aimed at, 
and missing what he had set his heart on. 

And so it is with most of our inventions, and 
with not a few of our improvements in legisla- 
tion, finance, and war. The Yankecs are 
credited with all that are worth mentioning, 
as if they had all originated with the New- 
Englanders. Let them be ascribed to Ameri- 
cans, if you will, to our country at large, and 
not to a section. 

For example. When Scott is ordered to 
Mexico, he sits down and makes a requisition 
for troops and supplies and munitions of war 
on the most economical calculation. The War 
Department cuts him down, and leaves him to 
invade a mighty empire, crowded with expe- 
rienced soldiers, under an excellent leader, 
when he has to fight his way from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico, and carry all before him, with only 
eight thousand men—every battle, after he had 
cut loose from his supplies, being for life or 
death, and a single defeat would have been 
fatal to the expedition, and with Santa Anna’s 
temper, quite ccrtain to result in a general 
massacre. And when Sherman breaking 
away from the established rules of war—as 
some of our inexperienced gencrals wanted to 
do at the battle of Germantown, where the 
whole American army was stopped by Chew’s 
house and a platoon or two of infantry, be- 
cause it had been a maxim with the great 
Frederick and Prince Eugene and Marlboro’ 
never to leave a fortified post behind you in an 
enemy’s country—swept over the whole South 
in a whirlwind of fire, without caring for his 
base, or even trying to maintain his communi- 
cations — all these achievements go to the 
credit of Brother Jonathan over sca—to the 
Sectional Yankee that is, instead of being 
scored to the National Yankee. But enough. 
As with our soldiers and captains, our discov- 
erers and inventors, so is it with our statesmen 
and our orators, our poets and our lawgivers. 
They are all Yankees abroad, and even our 
sewing machines, our telegraphs, our pianos, 
our yachts, and our racers, are only Yankee 
wonders—and never American. This ought 
not to be, and must not be. Honor to whom 
honor is due. Let the Yankees have all they 
are entitled to—and Americans the rest. 

P.S. If our friends over sea have never 
happened to meet with a live Yankee, unex- 
aggerated, uncaricatured, let them recall Rob- 
ert Owen of Lanark, the great reformer, with 
his solemn, quiet enthusiasm, steadfast belief 
in himself, and lank, wiry, angular build; or 
Walter Coulson, formerly editor of the Globe— 
either would pass for a native Yankce in the 
heart of New England. J. N. 

— — 
To make success sure, base thy efforts on 


well-ascertained acts, and trust no uncertainty, 
however flattering.—Dortnay. 


MY OREED. 


I HOLD that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 

We climb to heaven, ‘tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. 


I hold all else named piety 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretense ; 
Where center is not, can there bo 
Circumference ? 


This I moreover hold, and dare 
Affirm where'cr my rhyme may go: 

Whatever things be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them so; 


Whether it be the lullabies 
That charm to rest the nestling bird, 
Or that sweet confidence of sighs, 
And blushes without word; 


Whether the dazzling and the flush 

Of softly sumptuous garden bowors, 
Or by some cabin door, or bush 

Of ragged flowers. 


‘Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor etubborn fast, or stated prayers, 
That make us saints; we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 


And when a man can live apart 
From work, on theologic trust, 

I know the biood about his heart 
Is dry as dust. 
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DOES AFFECTION SPRING FROM 
THE HEART? 


Tuns question is propounded by a reader of 
the JOURNAL. We find in the phraseology of 
the Scripture, “ From the heart proceedeth evil 
thoughts.” The word “heart,” as thus used, 
we do not regard as referring to that physical 
organ which we call the heart, but as referring 
to a central source of life from which the 
thoughts spring — the interior man, the inner 
sentiments—something more than mere phys- 
ical organism. For many generations men 
have spoken of the heart as the seat of bore 
and the scat of haired. The Scripture saith, 
“As he thinketh in his heart, so is he” (Prov. 
xxiii. 7); so that, in a litcral sense, the heart 
would seem to think as well as to manifest 
affections. We do not suppose that the heart 
has any more to do with the affections than do 
the liver, the lungs, the stomach, or the kid- 
neys. But you will then ask, Why does the 
Bible use these terms? Permit me to ask 
another question, Why does the Bible use the 
term “bowels of mercy?” “His bowels did 
yearn on his brother” (Gen. xliii. 30); “ Bowels 
yearned on her son” (Job xxx. 27); “My 
bowels were moved for him” (Cant. v. 4); 
“ My bowels are troubled for him” (Jer. xxxi. 
20); “ Put on bowels of mercies” (Col. iii. 12). 
See also Phil. i. 8; Zb. ii. 1; Phile. i. 7; xii. 20; 
1 John iii. 17. 

The world has at timcs said that pity came 
from the bowels; at other times that the heart 
was the seat of all the affections; and the 
Scriptural phraseology is, therefore, put in the 
language of the people, according to their 
understanding of the subject. Moral truth js 
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illustrated by the common thoughts and opin- 
ions of men, on the same principle that the sun ft. 
is spoken of as rising and setting, as if the sun, 
moon, and stars were made solely for this 
earth. In the Scriptural account of the creation 

it is said that God made two great lights;” 

“ And he made the stars also ;” and it is spoken 
of as if they were made especially for this earth. 
On the same principle it might just as well be 
said that this earth was made as a resting-place 
to accommodate a single mustard-seed. 

In Scripture times there was no idea enter- 

* tained by men that the earth was a ball—that 
it revolved on its axis, or that stars were suns 
and centers of other systems. It is hardly five 
hundred years since anybody supposed that 
one could sail around the world. And in the 
time of Columbus it was seriously discussed 
by the wise men of Spain that if, by any 
means, one should sail over the carth's edge or 
side, no wind or tide could ever drive him 
back again, he having sailed down on the west 
side. But to the point. 

Investigations have been made which show 
that the brain is the seat of all the mental emo- 
tions, all the affections and propensities, all the 
intellectual powers, and all the moral senti- . 
ments; and that the organ called the hear 
simply circulates the blood. When thet be 
comes disordered, the intellect, the affections, 
and the moral sentiments are not at all affected 
thereby; and the most driveling idiot and the 
meanest malefactor may have as fine a derel- 
opment of the heart, and as healthy an organic 
condition of the heart, as any philosopher or 
poet in the world. Many a philosopher and 
many a poet has exemplified all the splendor | 
of intellect and the ripest of affections and 
Sentiments, while the literal heart wes seri- 
ously diseased, deranged, and finally ended in 
death; but that fatal disease of the heart er- | 
isted without clouding the intellect or blunting 
the affections. If, then, an idiot has a good 
heart and a poor brain, and the philosopher 
has a good brain and may have a poor heart, 
it would seem to indicaje that the difference 
existing between the idiot and the man of 
talent was in the brain and not in the heart 
Let the brain be invaded by inflammation, by 
congestion, or impaired by a blow, and the 
most gifted individual is changed into a ma- 
niac; the lips of virgin innocence, by reason of 
such derangement, may utter the most revolt- 
ing obscenity and the most horrible blasphemy. 
Let the brain be healed, and the lips of the 
virtuous then utter only sentiments, of purity 
and religious truth. 

If the brain be the organ of mind, it is the 
organ of all the mental powers, of all that loves 
and hates, that hopes and fears, that aspires 
and yearns, that thinks and reasons, that imag- 
ines and appreciates. Any part of the system, 
except the brain, may be diseased without 
seriously affecting any of the mental forces; 
but if that be affected, no matter what health 


and vigor may exist in all the other merely 
physical organs, the mind staggers, and the 
manifestation of affection and love is pervert- 
ed, or, for the time being, obliterated. 
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BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN. 


Scpposmne the student to have laid carefully 
and well the foundation stones of his structure 
of education, and become well versed in read- 
ing, writing, spelling, grammar, and arithmetic, 
he naturally aspires to conquer larger domains 
and make wider acquisitions. The broad fields 
of literature invite him to enter; the scroll of 
the mighty past unfolds in lines stretching far 
back to remote ages. Science crowned with 
stars beckons him to take her hand; and she 
will lead him through the heavens above and 
the earth beneath, revealing to his astonished 
and delighted vision mysteries and wonders 
withoutend. Philosophy with charming voice 
woos him to walk in the shady groves of the 
Academy and listen to her cadences, 

„ musical as is Apollo's lute.” 

He will find that of “ making books there is no 
end,”—of reading them there is none. Some 
things he must be content to be ignorant of. 

“ Art is long, and time is fleeting.” 

Suppose he decides upon a course of histori- 
cal reading: Where shall he begin? In the 
first place let him have correct general ideas 
as to the great periods of history, so that when 
his mind runs back through the records of the 
past he may pause at certain mile-stones which 
mark the flow of time. “ Blair’s Chronology,” 
a little book used in some of our schools, he 
will find very convenient and valuable for 
reference. It contains within the compass of a 
hundred or two small pages a summary of the 
chief events of history. Let the ten periods 
into which ancient and modern history are 
each divided be committed to memory, with 
the dates of their beginning and end. 

Or, the Bible may be used as a standard of 
chronology ; and as from Abraham to Christ 
the periods of Jewish history naturally divide 
into five hundred years each, it will be easy to 
pass from sacred to parallel profane history. 
Omitting the odd numbers, the chronology of 
the Old Testament stands thus: 


Abraham ggg 8 2000 B.C 
Moses. seis arsa 1500 
Solomon dkascsiswcw eves os aces 1000 
2d Temple rebnil!m!!t! 500 


. BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

Between Abraham and Moses come in the 
splendor of the Egyptian monarchy, and the 
probable era of the Pyramids. Nearly co- 
temporaneous with Moses was Cccrops, first 
king of Athens, and Cadmus, who brought 
letters into Greece. Just before Moses died 
the Olympic games were founded, which mark 
an important date in Grecian history. Coming 
down to Solomon, we pass the Argonautic 
expedition, 1268 B.c., and the Fall of Troy, 
1184 B.c. Homer lived and sung about a 
hundred years after Solomon. Ahab, king of 
israel, and Dido, who founded Carthage, 878 
n. C., were cotemporaneous. About a hundred 
years later Hezekiah, king of Judah, Isaiah the 
prophet, and Romulus, who founded Rome, 
752 B.C., were cotemporaneous. 

Coming down to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Babylonish 


Captivity, we are brought to the period of the 
culminating glory of the Babylonish empire; 
and near the close of the Captivity we find the 
star of Darius, king of Media, in the ascendant, 
and later, that of Cyrus, king of Persia. From 
the rebuilding of the sccond temple, the interest 
of history centers in Greece first, then in 
Macedon, and then in Rome. At the battle of 
Marathon, 490 ‘s.c., begins the era of Greek 
supremacy and splendor. Within a hundred 
years subsequent live Aristides, Socrates, Hero- 
dotus, Pericles, Alcibiades, and Plato. As the 
star of Grecian glory declines from the zenith, 
that of Macedon rises. Philip and Alexander 
reign and conquer, and Macedonia enjoys a 
brief ascendant. Tyre is destroyed, India 
invaded, and Alexander dies. 

Rome begins to absorb all nations and all 
interest in herself. The three Punic wars end 
with the fall of Carthage, 146 nc. Forty-six 
years after Julius Cesar is born, and Rome, 
under him and his successors, becomes mistrcss 
of the world. 

Now occurs an event which is destined to 
revolutionize all history: Christ is born. Dur- 
ing the three hundred years succeeding, ten 
persecutions of Christians occur, resulting in 
the spread of the new religion, the overthrow 
of paganism, till, finally, under Constantine, 
Christianity becomes the official religion of the 
Roman empire, 325 a.c. Its decline and fall, 
and the destruction of Rome by the barbarians, 
mark the close of ancient and the beginning of 
modern history, 455 A. C. 

Reducing this to a chronological table, it 
would stand thus: 

BACRED HISTORY. 


B.C. 

1 tet nent 
era nto 

1571 Moses born. 


„ HISTORY. 
1856 art Tey of Argos es- 
1550 vee first king of 
1493 Aane Dr brings letters 
1453 Olympic Games found- 
1263 Argonantic Expedi- 
on. 
1184 Fall of Troy. 
900 Homer lived. 
878 Carthage founded by 
Dido. 


52 Rome fonnded. 
606 e of Nin- 


veh. 
504 Solon, Archon of Ath- 


1491 Israel (Bor? out of 
1451 Mosse dies, 


1171 Samuel born. 

1000 Dedication of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. 

897 Ahab died. 

726 Hezekiah reigned and 
Jesaiah prophesied. 


588 Destruction of Jernsa- 
lem by Nebuchad- 


nezzar. 559 cyrus fonnds the 
Persian empire. 
515 2d Temple finished. 510 Romearepublic. The 


Tarquins expelled. 
490 Battle of Marathon. 
468 Socrates born 
458 r Dictator 


t Rom 
856 Alexander the Great 


146 8 e falls. 
44 Julius Cæsar assassin- 
ated. 


807 Malachi prophesied. 


Let this or some similar plan of historical 
reading be pursued, so as not to leave the mind 
confused with a mass of facts and dates, but 
enriched with a connected and well-digested 
knowledge of what it has been studying. The 
most valuable book of reference in these read- 
ings is Lavoisin’s Historical Atlas; but it is a 
rare book, and to be found only in old and 
large libraries. Let the student have an atlas 
ever at hand, and fix every geographical point 
in his memory by constant reference to it. It 
is an excellent plan, also, to have paper and 


pencil close by, and note down prominent 
events with their dates, and such lessons as 
seem to be taught by them. Thus only will 
wisdom result from the knowledge acquired. 
It is not the number of histories one has read 
that is to be considered, but rather the amount 
and value of the information derived from 
their reading. Do not pass from one chapter 
to another, or from one book to another, until 
there is a clear and distinct impression of what 
you have read left upon your mind. Rehearse 
to yourself, or note upon paper, the readings of 
each day, after the manner of a recitation. 

In modern history the attention will first be 
drawn to the incursions and settlements of the 
barbarous nations that overran Europe. Then 
the rise and progress of the Saracenic power. 
This is succeeded by the age of chivalry in 
Europe, commencing at the battle of Ronces- 
valles in 778. The rise of Charlemagne and of 
the Papal power are the next points of interest ; 
and thence we pass to England under Alfred the 
Great. Shortly after come the Crusades, and 
the rise of the Turkish power. Here is the 
middle of the dark ages. 

The invention of the printing press, the 
discovery of America, the revival of learning, 
the dawn of the Reformation under Luther 
inaugurate a new era, and history revolves 
around certain great characters as centers, 
From this time European history, surveyed 
from the Christian and Protestant stand-point, 
may be divided into three periods: 

I. Saxon and German nations in the north 
resist Catholic aggression combined with Span- 
ish and Austrian ambition. This period com- 
mences with Charles V. and Luther, and ends 
with “the Thirty Years’ War.” The antago- 
nistic spirits are: 


Chnrles VW... Luther. 
Philip III.. . Maurice of Saxony. 
„ „ Willlam the Silen 
3 vs ce, son. 
Ae of Parma. neen Elizabeth 
M EE aes enry of Navarre. 
Wallenstein.......... Gustavus Adolphus. 


REsvuLts.—Charles V. flies from Germany. 
Protestantism becomes national. The Dutch 
republic rises. The Armada is wrecked, Philip 
weakened, and Spain becomes insignificant. 

II. Catholic aggression combined with 
French ambition threaten Protestantism. Both 


Lonis XIV.... William of Orange. 
Turenne bee Marlborough. 
Gd. Eugene. 


ResuLTs. — France defeated. James II. 
abdicates. England becomes firmly Protestant. 
Louis leaves France no larger than he found it, 
and greatly in debt. 

III. Infidel France threatens Christendom. 


Voltaire Burke. 
Robes pierre vo. Nelson. 
Napol Wellin 
POLCON. «pee coveevee Divine idonei: 


REsvLTs.—French philosophy repudiated. 
Napoleon banished to St. Helena. France 
bounded by the Rhine and Pyrenees. Long 
peace in Europe. 

With some such mapping out as this, let 
readings in modern history be conducted. 
Thus only will it be made to realize to the 
student the fine definition of “ Philosophy 
teaching by example.” 
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INFIDELITY. 


In the light, yet not it seeing, 
Blazed on by a hidden sun, 

This the skeptic’s mental being— 
He who will the clear truth shun. 


Is there joy in unbelieving ? 
Is there calm in stern distrust ? 
Can one rest while self-deceiving, 
Rest while aiding the unjust ? 


No; there is no joy in living | 
While uncertain broods the heart ; 

Peace, the white-winged, knows no dwelling 
In the soul that doubts apart. 

Be not doubtfal, but believing; 
Pillow Faith upon thy breast ; 

She will give thee solace, cheering,— 


She confer sweet inner rest. H. f. D. 
— — ——— 
1 CONSCIEINTIOUSNESSS AND ITs 
FUNCTIONS.” 


No other development of science or human 
wisdom, brought forth during the past century, 
has thrown such a flood of light on religion 
and metaphysics as Phrenology. At first, its 
teaching was hailed by the enemies of revealed 
religion as a sure harbinger of the overthrow 
of Christianity, some Phrenological professors 
taking special pains to present the two systems 
in juxtaposition. Latterly a better spirit or 
understanding seems to prevail, and the new 
Science of Mind aims to be like most of the 
others, “a handmaid to religion.” This is as 
it should be. But it is remarkable that the 
article under the above head, in one of the 
numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
seems to claim more authority for revelation 
than ever justly belonged to it—to wit, that it 
is practically an “ infullibis guide.” 

The article in question is luminous with 
moral and scientific truth; but is any rule of 
life, handled and interpreted by fallible man, in- 
fallible? I think not. The phrases “ fallible” 
and “infallible,” as used by theologians, had 
their origin at the Reformation ; the Romanists 
claiming that grace for the Pope, or the 
Church ; and the Protestants affirming that the 
Bible authoritatively decided all disputes in 
religion and morals. Ina discussion of mere 
science and metaphysics, “ infallibility” has no 
place. The author of the article under consid- 
eration has handsomely disposed both of “ the 
unerring-guide” and “ the fitness-of-things” the- 
ories; but he has left the subject in as great 
uncertainty as before, by predicating the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

„We have shown that neither metaphysics 
nor Phrenology can give us an infallible guide 
for Conscientiousness, and as we can find infal- 
libility in the Word of God, we must necessa- 
rily rely upon that for infallibility. 

“As to undertaking to alter, amend, or re- 
ject any portion of that revelation which our 
Creator has so kindly bestowed on us, it would 
be inexcusable to harbor the thought for a mo- 
ment. What would be the use of the Lord’s 
giving us an infallible standard, if every man 
could reject, alter, amend, or pervert according 
to his own views of propriety ?” 

The appropriate answer to these pretensions 
of infallibility“ is found in the following 
conclusive sentence in the same article: 
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“Why is it, then, if we have an infallible 
standard in revelation, do we have such a great 
diversity of opinion as to what is right or 
wrong?” 

But is not “the Word of God an infallible 
rule in faith and practice,” as most Protestant 
formulas teach? Certainly, so far as the mind 
of the Spirit has been correctly apprehended 
and given by the translators, and men embrace 
it, itis such. But as long as weak, erring man 
is incapable of fully understanding the truth, 
and is swayed by passion, prejudice, and igno- 
rance, 80 long will the Bible fail in practice to 
be such a rule. It must never be forgotten, 
moreover, that the essence of all law is in con- 
struction or interpretation. A man’s conscien- 

e tious belief, as to religious truth, is in all cases 
determined by his apprehension of the mean- 
ing of the divine authority. Thus the aggre- 
gate faculties of man must ever set in judg- 
ment as to what is essential truth. This diff- 
culty can never be removed; and thus if Deity 
Himself were ruling us, in invisible power 
upon the earth, there is no probability that 
our wisdom and obedience would be more 
nearly perfect than they are. Is man, then, 
left without an authoritative rule, and is he in- 
capable of arriving at a certainty in morals? 
By no means. The Word of God as interpreted 
by the Spirit (in the mind of its reader) is, in all 
essentials, sufficient. The Word must be sub- 
jected, however, to the crucible of right reason 
aided as above, and so guided by it we can 
hardly err. Conscience is a blind instinct, and 
can only be truly enlightened as above. 

The value of Phrenology is largely shown 
in its demonstrating that every man has a 
modicum of free-will to improve the faculties 
given him; or, in other words, a little moral 
garden, attached to his earthy tenement for his 
cultivation ; beyond that, his endowment and 
consequent life are determined by the de- 
crees” of Providence. 

If the views here advanced be true, how im- 
portant it is that the consciences of all should 
be correctly trained, for “out of the heart [or 
conscience] are the issues of life !” M. A. 

a a es 


PROPRIETY.—Merriment at a funeral, or in 
the hour of worship, is not only disgusting, 
but painfully abhorrent to all our kind and re- 


spectful feelings. There is a simple and beau- 
tiful propriety, pleasing to all, which gives 
grace to the manners, beauty to the person, 
sweetness to the disposition, and loveliness to 
the whole being, which all should strive to pos- 
sess. It is to be neither too gay nor too grave, 
too glcesome nor too sad; nor either of these 
at improper places. It is to be mirthful, with- 
out being silly ; joyous, without being foolish ; 
sober, without being desponding; to spcak 
plainly, without giving offense; be grave, with- 
out casting a shadow over others. In fine, it 
is to be just what everybody loves and nobody 
dislikes, and just what makes us and others 
happy. This is propriety; and those who pos- 
sess this richest flowering virtue of the soul, 
which breathes ambrosial sweetness along 
_ every walk of life, get the credit of possessing 
its counterpart, that rare quality of charac- 
ter honored everywhcre, humbly christened 
“common sense,” universally acknowledged 
to be the best of all sense.— Hopes and Helps. 


[Ocr. 


On Physiology. 


POPP PD PRP PP PP PAP 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the buman body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Osbanie, 


My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge ea iv. . 


ADDRESS TO A JUG OF RUM. 
mer PUBLISHED IN 1815.) 
„HERR, only by a cork controll’d, 
And slender walls of earthen mold, 
In all the pomp of death repose 
The seeds of many a bloody nose; 
The chattering tongue, the horrid oath ; 
The first for fighting nothing loth ; 
The passions which no word can tame, 
That burst like sulphur into flame; 
The nose carbuncled, glowing red; 
The bloated eye, the broken head ; 
The tree that bears a deadly fruit 
Of murder, maiming, and dispute. 
Assaults that innocence assails ; 
The images of gloomy jails; 
The giddy thought on mischief bent; 
The midnight hour in riot spent; 
All these within this jag appear, 
And Jack the hangman in the rear.“ 


— 0 —— 


ALCOHOL. 
ITS EFFECTS ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


THE Greek root of the word intoxicate 
means poison. Whoever says a man is intoxi- 
cated, says he is poisoned. And it is true. 
Give 4 part of a glass of ordinary spirits to a 
child three or four years old, and the child is 
in twenty minutes in a congestion fit, and 
probably dies. It operates precisely like 
strychnine, arsenic, or any other deadly drug. 
Commence by giving a child a thimbleful at a 
time, and gradually increase the amount, and 
you may indurate him so that he will swallow 
as much at a time as would kill him at first. 
You may begin with any other poison, and dq, 


the same thing. Our physical framework 1. 


constructed with reference to this, to enable it 
to stand a large amount of any deadly sub- 
stance. There is nothing peculiar in this 
action of alcohol. There is nothing in this but 
the universal law that all poisons destroy the 
susceptibility of the human frame. 

Why does a man like to drink liquor? Not 
because it has a good taste, but because it 
exhilarates his nervous system. The man 
takes his first glass of liquor. It goes to his 
stomach. Now, there is not a single human 
stomach, nor that of amy animal ever created 
on this earth, that ever did or can digest a 
drop of alcohol. The moment it falls into the 
stomach every vital organ recognizes the 
presence of a deadly enemy. It is precisely as 
if a lion were thrown into a cage of tigers, and 
every tiger were to recognize the lion as his 
deadly enemy. The stomach can not digest 
it, and it can not remain. All the organs aasist 
in throwing it off, and that great struggle of 
every vital organ to rid the stomach of this 
poison is the very thing which the perverted 
senses recognize as ezhilaration/ If a man, 
standing on the moon, could have a telescope 
of sufficient power to enable him to view 
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objects on the earth, and could have looked 
upon us during the late civil war, and have 
seen, dimly through the glass, the movements 
of immense bodies of men, he would have said, 
“This nation has an immense population; 
there isa tremendous outpouring of the people; 
this nation is in a state of extraordinary pros- 
perity.” Precisely so the man’s sensorial, the 
point where the nerves of sense concentrate, 
recognizes, in this desperate effort of the vital 
organs to get rid of an enemy, a sense of 
strength and exhilaration in place of the 
languor and feebleness he felt just before. 
But in a little while, when Nature has, by all 
her efforts, disposed of this poison, the man 
sinks down to his former condition, and a 
great deal below it. Nature has made her 
superior struggle; she has got rid of the 
poison; but she has tired herself in the effort. 
The next time Natuye makes the same struggle, 
but she has not the same strength. The second 
glass does not make the man feel so good. The 
more a man drinks, the more he has to drink 
to attain a certain condition. He has to take 
more and more. Nature turns constantly to 
rid herself of it, and by-and-by becomes tired 
out and gives it up. There are men who are 
not very perceptibly affected by liquor. It 
does not make them drunk. It does not hurt 
them, they say. But it does hurt them. [ 
never knew a man who drank a good deal 
without becoming intoxicated, whom liquor 
did not kill fast. And for physiological reasons. 
If a man will take poison, it is better to get rid 
of it than to keep it in the system. Drunken- 
ness is one of God’s infinite mercies, sent to 
help poor, mistaken, human beings to get rid 
of the consequences of their iniquity. 

` What we should do depends largely upon 
what we are able to do. It is not easy to fly 
in the face of public opinion. Laws will, after 
all, be merely a reflection of the moral condition 
of the people. They will always be a little 
better, but not much better. If you should say 
that no one in the country should do a bad 
thing, it would be useless, because human 
nature, in the development to which we have 
reached, would not sustain such a law. Public 
sentiment is advancing. It does not allow men 
to make a parade of vices which were once 
tolerated. The time will come when men will 
not be licensed to sell alcoholic liquors, when 
grogshops will be where gambling-houses are 
now, out of sight.— HORACE GREELEY in 
Herald of Health. 


[ Yes, public sentiment is advancing. Com- 
mon schools, Sunday-schools, and other schools 
are elevating the moral standard of society, 
and the time is near when, in this country, 
drunkenness will be regarded with the disgust 
it deserves. To day, the nations of the earth 
are suffering from the poisons of alcohol, opium, 
and tobacco. But, thank God, the öefter por- 
tion—the women—are tolerably free from the 
disease. It is in them and in the right training 
of the rising generation that we hope. Let us 
try to save the children from the poisons.— Ey. 
A. P. J.] 
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AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. 
FLORIDA AS A WINTER RESORT AND AS A HOME. 

In addition to its large and increasing influx 
of permanent settlers, Florida is every winter 
attracting thousands of health and pleasure 
seekers from the North, and a great deal of in- 
terest attaches to whatever relates to this won- 
derful semi-tropical region. 

Having spent the last winter and the larger 
portion of the summer here, and fully decided 
to make it my future home, I will give the 
reader some facts, mostly the results of my 
own personal observation and experience, in 
relation to its climate, soil, and productions. 
I will leave out of view in this sketch the 
northern tier of counties bordering on Georgia 
and Alabama, which partake of the climate 
and other characteristics of those States, and 
need not be described here. 

Passing south of the thirtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, we enter the true Floridian zone. Here 
the climate assumes an almost tropical charac- 
ter, and the seasons differ radically from those 
of every other portion of the Union. A trade- 
wind, an alternate land and sca breeze, a dry 
and a wet season, and great uniformity of tem- 
perature throughout the year, are its promi- 
nent characteristics. The Gulf Stream, here 
flowing close to the coast, brings us the warmth 
of equatorial seas and the perpetual verdure 
and bloom of the tropics. 

The changes of the seasons, as recognized 
farther north, are here scarcely perceptible. 
Even in mid-winter one sees around him only 
verdure and flowers. Most of the trees are in 
full leaf; the grass is green and fresh; the 
fragrant yellow jasmine hangs its wreaths of 
golden bloom overhead ; the houstonia and the 
violet nestle everywhere underfoot; and a 
thousand birds warble in the myrtle thickets 
or among the shining leaves of the live oak and 
the magnolia. , 

In fact, of winter, properly speaking, there is 
none south of Jacksonville. What is called 
by that name closely resembles that brief sea- 
son of sutumnal relenting known at the North 
as Indian summer, except that the skies are 
clearer and bluer. The atmosphere is dry and 
elastic; very little rain falls; and cloudless 
days are often continuous for weeks. 

The average temperature of January last, on 
the banks of the St. John’s River a few miles 
south of Jacksonville, was about 70°. Febru- 
ary was a little cooler, with some frost and one 
or two chilly northeast storms. We had also 
some rough winds from the northwest, which 
made an overcoat comfortable during a por- 
tion of the day. Such weather, however, was 
the exception, and fine balmy days the rule. 
Wild flowers could be gathered at any time in 
the “ pine openings,” and the songsters of the 
grove did not forsake us. I have forgotten the 
average temperature of this month, but think it 
was about 62°. 

Onc might suppose that where there is no 
winter, there can properly be no spring; but 
even in Florida this season brings with it softer 
airs, and breathes new life into the half-sleep- 
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ing vegetation of field and forest. The decid- 
uous trees—the hickory, the maple, the sweet 
gum, the cypress, and the black jack—put on 
their new robes of fresh verdure, contrasting 
finely with the darker green of the pine, the 
live oak, the magnolia, and the orange; and 
flowers of every hue make gay both open fleld 
and shady grove. 

The true summer is as brief in Florida as 
farther north. The continuation of the high- 
est temperature, which is less perceptible here 
than in the Carolinas or Georgia, is only dur- 
ing one fourth of the year. The remaining 
three fourths, namely, from September to June, 
is unlike anything known in northern climates, 
but resembles spring more than autumn or 
winter, and the weather during nearly the 
whole time is incomparably delightful, the 
only exception being the rough and chilly 
winds which occasionally blow from the north- 
west. These are, I presume, the northers” of 
Texas greatly modified and softened by their 
overland journey southeastward. 

The comparative coolness of the summer in 
Florida, contrary to the commonly received 
notion, is as marked a characteristic as the 
mildness of the winter. The thermometer 
ranges higher in New York or Boston than at 
St. Augustine or Tampa. The mean average 
temperature of last June—and June is the hot- 
test month of the year in the South—was 80° ; 
and at New Smyrna, on the Atlantic coast, 
near the twenty-ninth parallel of latitude, the 
average temperature of the summer is 820, 
and of the whole year 720. The nights are in- 
variably cool in all parts of the State. 

The comparative coolness of the summer in 
Florida, especially on the peninsula, is owing, 
in a great measure, to its position between two 
seas. From the east it is fanned by the cool 
and bracing breezes of the Atlantic, and from 
the west by the balmier but refreshing airs of 
the Gulf of Mexico, both of which are dis- 
tinctly felt at the center of the State, across 
which they seem to chase each other back and 
forth. 

The rainy season commences about the Ist 
of July, and continues till the middle of Sep- 
tember, during which time it rains more or less 
nearly every day, but seldom all day. The 
showers generally commence about one o' clock 
P.M., and are entirely over before six o’clock. 
They are accompanied by heavy thunder and 
the most vivid lightning. The nights and 
mornings during this season are clear and cool. 
The remainder of the year, though called the 
dry season, is not without a moderate quantity 
of rain. In the latitude of Jacksonville, and 
farther north, the rainy season is irregular, the 
tropical influences which cause it being less 
strongly felt there than farther south. 

In reference to the healthfulness of Florida 
in summer, differences of opinion exist. Care- 
ful observation and inquiry lead me to the 
conclusion, however, that no State in the Union 
is more healthful. There are unhealthful 
localities, as in every other extensive region, 
and, as in all new countries, the opening of 
the forest and the breaking up of the soil en- 
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gender more or less malaria and give rise, in 
constitutions duly prepared, by a bad diet and 
unhealthful habits generally, for the germina- 
tion of the seeds of disease, to bilious and re- 
mittent fevers; but these, for reasons which I 
can not now go out of my way to explain, are 

of the mildest type, and rarely prove fatal. 
With the exception of these, scarcely any dis- 
ease exists. The healthfulness of Mie climate 
in winter is proverbial. 

Some people have an idea that Florida i is one 
great swamp, with here and there a patch of 
dry land arising, island-like, out of it. Others, 
on the contrary, picture it as a region of sand- 
hills and “pine-barrens; while the fact is, 
it is one of the most beautiful and fertile of all 
the Southern States, and has less swamp land 
than almost any other, either North or South. 

The lands of Florida are mainly of three 
kinds — Pine lands, Hammock lands, and 
Swamp lands. The pine lands are variable in 
quality, some tracts being very rich and others 
very poor; but, in the main, they are light, sandy, 
and only moderately fertile. The forest growth 
(long leaved pine) is very sparse, and the 
ground is covered with a luxuriant crop of 
grass, affording excellent and never-failing 
pasturage; for the grass of Florida is never 
killed by winter frosts or seared by summer 
drouth. 

Hammock lands are of two kinds, high and 
low. High hammocks are formed of fine veg- 
etable mold mixed with a sandy loam and rest- 
ing on a subsoil of clay, marl, or limestone. 
They are covered with a heavy growth of live 
oak, hickory, water oak, sweet gum, magnolia, 
and other hard-wood trees, and are for general 
purposes the most desirable lands in Florida, 
producing all the crops of the country in great 
abundance and with comparatively little labor. 
The low hammocks are lower and moister, have 
a soil of greater tenacity than the high ham- 
mocks, and are still more fertile; but some of 
them require draining, and all are more difficult 
to clear and break up, which renders them less 
desirable for a person of moderate capital. 
Their forest growth is similar to that of the 
high hammocks, but heavier. 

The hammock lands are generally found in 
small tracts interspersed among the pine lands, 
and both must generally be bought together. 
In some parts of the State, however, as for in- 
stance in Alachua, Marion, and Hernando 
counties, they exist in larger bodies. 

The swamp lands are intrinsically the most 
valuable of all, but as they require a heavy out- 
lay of capital in clearing and draining, they are 
in littledemand. Their fertility is unsurpassed 
if not unequaled, and once thoroughly prepared 
they produce immense crops. Four hogsheads 
of sugar to the acre, in one instance at least, has 
been pruduced on this kind of land (near New 
Sinyrna), while the best lands in Louisiana pro- 
duce scarcely more than one. 

No other State in the Union is susceptible of 
so great a variety of vegetable productions as 
Florida. Corn, rye, oats, Irish potatoes, beans, 
peas, Cabbages, turnips—in short, all the com- 
mon crops of the North—grow here to per- 
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fection side by side with the sugar-cane, rice, 
Sea Island cotton, arrow root, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, indigo, Sisal hemp, benne, and many 
other tropical and semi-tropical plants. Of 
fruits, we have the peach, the plum, the per- 
simmon, the pawpaw, the fig, the olive, the 
guava, the pomegranate, the orange, the lemon, 
the lime, the banana, and, in the southern por- 
tion of the State, the pine-apple and cocoa-nut. 

Florida now offers a fine field for Northern 
enterprise. Men with small means, if they pos- 
sess pluck, energy, and perseverance, can per- 
haps do better here than anywhere else. Land 
is cheap, the climate favorable, there are no long 
winters to provide for, and the necessaries of 
life are easily produced. On the St. John’s 
River, and especially in the neighborhood of 
Jacksonville, market gardening is becoming a 
leading pursuit, the produce being shipped to 
New York. Fruit growing—peaches, grapes, 
and oranges—will pay largely, particularly the 
last named. 

Sugar-cane, to which the climate is much 
better adapted than that of Louisiana, is on the 
whole the safest if not the most profitable 
crop, where suitable land can be obtained. It 
matures here as perfectly as in Cuba, and a 
plantation requires renewing only once in ten 
or twelve years, whereas in Louisiana the plant 
is necessarily treated as an annual. Two hogs- 
heads of sugar to the acre is not an uncom- 
mon yield, and this may be greatly increased 
by manuring and thorough cultivation. 

But there are drawbacks here as well as 
elsewhere, among which are: the lack of the 
social and educational advantages existing 
in the older States.; the scarcity and un- 
trustworthy character of labor; the high 
prices of nearly everything except land and 
lumber, which the new settler is necessitated 
to buy; and the large admixture of the negro 
element in the population, and the consequent 
insecurity of all movable property. This is 
the most serious obstacle the settler encoun- 
ters, and is sometimes truly discouraging. 
Nothing is safe from the thieving propensities 
of the Freedmen, unless it can be locked up or 
carefully watched and guarded. I make this 
statement with regret, but my obligations to 
those who may look to this article for a trust- 
worthy statement of the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages of Florida seems to require 
it. The re-establishment of civil government, 
and the enforcement of the laws which should 
follow, will, it is hoped, partially remedy this 
evil, as well as many others, 

The other drawbacks I have mentioned are 
temporary in their character, and will of course 
gradually disappear. 

Persons going to Florida to look for a farm 
with the purpose of settling on it at once, can 
not go too soon after the ist of October. 
Preparations for the next season’s crops should 
be commenced in the fall. Families should 

take a good supply of clothing suitable for the 
climate, and the necessary furniture and farm- 
ing implements. Such provisions as will not 
spoil by keeping may also profitably be pur- 
chased at the North. These last remarks may 
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not apply, however, to persons going from the 
West by a long overland route, where the ex- 
pense of transportation would be too great. 

Those having merely pleasure in view can 
of course take their own time, but they will 
find the autumn a delightful season for excur- 
sions, hunting, fishing, etc. Game and fish, 
and especially the latter, are abundant and ex- 
cellent everywhere. 

Invalids should not delay till too late in the 
season if they desire to get the full benefit of 
the climate. Go early in the fall—that is, soon 
after the ist of October, if you can. The 
transition will not then be so great from the 
coolness of the North to the warmth of the 
South. 

Formerly St. Augustine was almost the only 
resort of invalids in Florida. The “ Ancient 
City” is still much frequented, but the St 
John’s country from Jacksonville southward is 
quite as favorable to health in the winter, and 
has far greater attractions. It is now getting 
its full share of visitors. It is decidedly the 
region for the sportsman, whom a fine steamer 
will take up the magnificent St. John’s River 
into the depths of the tropical wilderness, 
where game and fish are so plentiful that the 
most truthful tales of hunting and fishing there 
have the air of fables. 


Jacksonville, on the St. John’s, is the com- 
mon point of departure for all parts of the 
State. The fare from New York by steamer, 
at present, is $30; by rail a little more, and 
by sailing vessel much less. The emigrant 
will do well to look about in the neighbor- 
hood of Jacksonville, and consider carefully 
the advantages and disadvantages of that 
locality before deciding upon the place for a 
home. Unimproved land can be had within 
five miles of town at from $1 25 to $20 per 
acre. The latter price is for land bordering 
on the river. One mile from the river, equally 
good land can be bought for $5 per acre, and 
perhaps for less. Improved places, with good 
dwellings, inclosed fields, orange groves, etc., 
are held at comparatively high figures. Some 
beautiful places of this sort may be found on 
the St. John’s River. 


Jacksonville itself is a beautiful little city of 
some 6,000 inhabitants, literally embowered 
in orange groves and evergreen oaks; and, 
strange to say—it being a Southern city, and 
the present being “ after-the-war’-times—is 
thriving in business and growing rapidly in 
extent and population. Northern capital, 
energy, and enterprise tell the story. A ma- 
jority of the people, both in the town and in 
the neighboring country, are from the North 
and West. We have steamers twice or three 
times a week between this place and Savan- 
nah and Charleston, with the promise of direct 
steam communication with New York at an 
early day. With its outlook upon one of the 
finest rivers in the world—here from one to 
two miles wide—its delicious climate, and its 
unsurpassed commercial advantages, the “City 
of Oaks” is destined to become an important 
and populous place. Its orange groves, when 
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loaded with fruit, present a magnificent ap- 
pearance, some of the trees being perfect pyr- 
amids of green and gold. 

The hotels of Jacksonville are plain, unpre- 
tending houses; but the traveler may count 
upon a plenty to eat, and a disposition on the 
part of their proprietors to do the best they 
can to promote his comfort. 

I intended to say something of orange cul- 
ture—its pleasures and profits—but I have 
already overrun the space I had allotted to 
myself and must close, hoping that I have at 
least imparted some useful information in re- 
gard to an interesting and little known region 
of country. D. H. JACQUES. 

GLEN EVERGRBEX (Jacksonville P. O.), FLA. 
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HOW TO TRAVEL, 
BY RAIL, RIVER, OR SEA. 


“ EXPERIENCE is a good teacher.” One who 
would learn the most of a country through 
which he is to pass, should first read the best 
guide-books, study the maps, and thus obtain 
a general outline. Then, when on the ground, 
personal observation completes the work. A 
stupid boor may go around the world, by land 
and sea, and really know very little more than 
when he started. Why? Because he is ig- 
norant. But if educated, he sees its geology, 
botany, natural history, and ethnology, and 
he can deseribe what he sees. A mere vacant 
looker takes in nothing but vapor and space. 
Suppose, for example, a stranger wishes to 
“see the sights” on our noble Hudson, akas 
the North River. If he reads the guide and 
examines the map he is prepared to appreciate 
its historical interests, which lie thick along 
its shores, from Staten Island to Troy. With- 
out these aids he will, of course, see stretched 
out before him some of the most beautiful and 
sublime scenery in North America. But he 
may have, at the same time, authentic descrip- 
tions of all the celebrated places—such as 
Forts Washington and Lee, the Palisades, 
Spuyten Duyvel, Yonkers, Hastings, Tarry- 
town, Irvington, Dobbs’ Ferry, Piermont, 
Nyack, Sing Sing, Peekskill, West Point, St. 
Anthony’s Nose, Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Cats- 
kill, Hudson, Greenbush, and Albany—places 
familiar enough to Americans, but only heard 
of by foreigners. Let the same course be pur- 
sued in traveling by rail, and one may form a 
tolerable judgment of the country through 
which he passes. 

LuodAdE.— We prefer this term to that of 
baggage. Most persons carry too much. It 
is a great care and a greater incumbrance. 
Here experience comes in to warn the weak 
cnes. Plan your trip. Fix on the time it 
will take. Pack only necessary garments. 
Look to comfort rather than to show. Travel 
by rail or river by day, when you can—by 
night, when you must. 

Eatina, Drinking, Srurr.—Like chil- 
dren without judgment, for the want of some- 


A thing to do, many who travel eat early, much, 
N often, and stuff all the time. The stomach, 
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unused to this abuse, gives up in despair, and 
constipation, dyspepsia, headache, nervous- 
ness, and sleeplessness are the penalties for 
such transgressions. Reader, did you ever 
ride in a smoking car? Did you ever notice 
the puddles of tobacco spittle all along be- 
tween the seats? These are evidences of our 
taste, culture, refinement, and high civiliza- 
tion! Ladies are said—now and then one— 
to enjoy the rich perfumes of the fragrant 
weed, and thus encourage their lovers or hus- 
bands to do their best at smoking and spit- 
ting. To us, the thing is an unmitigated 
nuisance. 

PoLITENEss.—A single ticket is construed, 
by selfish persons, to entitle the holder to a 
double seat, and on taking possession he pro- 
ceeds to store his freight, consisting of cane, 
umbrella, carpet bag, over-coat, shawls, 
straps, and other rigging. He then seats him- 
self in the middle, and is soon wrapped in the 
arms of Morpheus, or is absorbed in the last 
sensation novel. Delicate ladies may pass and 
repass in search of a seat, but our fellow-trav- 
eler, or traveling fellow, neither sees nor hears 
them, till the gruff conductor roars out, 
“ Make room there for this lady!” Then, with 
a groan and a grunt, the “gentleman” puts his 
things under his seat and grudgingly moves 
along. 

Tue WI Dows.— Dust, soot, sparks, bad 
air, wind, or rain are inseparable from rail- 
way travel. And no two are agreed as to 
how we may best avoid the nuisances. One 
must have the windows open or he suffocates ; 
another must have them shut, or the cinders 
will put out his eyes; one is gouty, and one is 
phthisicky ; one is corpulent and hot, another 
is thin and cold. These are some of the infe- 
cities which will, we may hope, be got rid of 
as we progress in railway improvements. Al- 
ready splendid and spacious cars are being 
constructed for the great Pacific Railway, 
with state-rooms, saloons, kitchens, sleeping 
berths, and all the necessaries to make a pas- 
sage as pleasant and as comfortable as a sea 
voyage in a first-class steamer. Those roads 
and lines which provide the best accommoda- 
tions—like the best hotels—will get the most 
patronage, and the most fame and gratitude. 

Ar Sra.—Here is a place for the largest dis- 
play of agreeableness. If one is benevolently 
disposed, and sociable withal, he will become 
popular with allon board. Music, recitations, 
speeches, lectures, gymnastic exercises, and 
indeed anything entertaining, may be indulged 
in, by passengers and crew, when on the 
bounding sea. One soon tires of state-room 
solitude, and remains in the cabin only during 
meal times and stormy weather. He is out 
on deck watching the waves, the clouds, the 
ships when passing, the seagulls when on 
the coast, porpoises and whales, icebergs, and 
other objects. If sensible, the passenger will 
make the acquaintance of old seamen, and 
learn from them about life at sea. He must 
keep his conceit and vanity to himself. Mod- 
esty and real worth will be seen and appre- 


ciated. Keep out of the way of the waiters 
and sailors. Observe all the rules of the ship, 
and make no more trouble than is absolutely 
necessary. If possessed of the right spirit, 


good motives, good habits, with a hopeful, . 


courageous, trusting nature, one may travel to 
the ends of the earth without accident, sick- 
ness, or loss. But if one wishes to be a nuis- 
ance—and it comes natural to some—he may 
easily make himself such, and meet with mis- 
haps and losses on all sides. He who would 
make a successful voyage or tour must “ con- 
form” and bear in mind that tritest of sayings, 
“ When among Romans, do as Romans do.” 
© — 
BASE-BALL STAINED. 
: —o— 

BASE-BALL has fallen. Yes, the “ national 
game” has become degraded. It is a pity that 
our young men can not have a game of an el- 
evated, manly, heroic character! It is a pity 
that just now, when the good results of base-ball 
play are beginning to show themselves in the 
vigorous health and muscular frames of many 
of its promoters, that it should be made a sub- 
ject for gambling. At certain match games 
which were played recently, as we are informed 
by the daily papers, “ large amounts of money 
changed hands,” among the spectators. A 
noted New York club is said to have “sold” 
the result of a match by “ permitting” their ad- 
versaries to outscore them, and that in conse- 
quence a great many sanguine betters on the 
superiority of the New York club lost heavily, 
having offered large odds. Such nefarious 
dealings can not but excite the indignation of 
the honest and the grief of the good. At the 
race-course, in the “sample room,” in the 
bagnio, where there are a thousand low and 
groveling incentives to immorality, we expect 


to find betting, gaming, or swindling; but on the® 


base-ball ground, where muscle meets muscle 
in friendly controversy, and all the hard knocks 
are given or intended to be given the senseless, 
swooping ball, and where the noblest of our 
youth may engage for healthful pastime—for a 
pastime it should be always made, and not se- 
Arc labor, as in too many instances we expect 
to find only good-humored emulation among 
the players, and friendly sympathy among the 
lookers-on, with nothing of a “fancy” charac- 
ter. If a game like base-ball can not be 
maintained without impure, coarse, and vi- 
cious adjuncts, better that it be at once drop- 
ped from the list of social pastimes, lest too 
many of our youth, from being lovers of health- 
ful muscular activity, become involved in the 
meshes of vice and moral degradation. Bark- 
ed” shins and broken fingers may be easily 
mended, but a disfigured reputation may never 
be entirely repaired. Once more, abandon the 
bat, boys, if you can not keep it pure. 
et A 


Tue surest road to health, say what they will, 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill; 

Most of those evils we poor mortals know, 
From doctors and imagination flow. 
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THE TURKOMAN TRIBES. 


“Gop created Turkestan and its inhabitants 
in his wrath,” said a native of Central Asia 


to Arminius Vambéry, the celebrated Hun- 


garian Orientalist; “for as long as the bitter, 
saline taste of their springs exist, so long will 
the heart of the Turkoman be full of anger 
and malice.” 

This well describes the character of those 
nomadic tribes inhabiting the portion of Cen- 
tral Asia extending southward 
from the Caspian Sea to Afghan- 
istan, and from the borders of 
Persia to Bokhara in the east, 
whose chief occupation is to de- 
scend suddenly, like the sand- 
storm of their own deserts, upon 
the cultivated lands of their 
neighbors, or to attack and plun- 
der the richly-laden caravans as 
they move across their territory. 
Attention has lately been direct- 
ed toward these peculiar people 
by the researches of Vambéry . 
among them while disguised as = 
a pilgrim dervish, and what he 3 
furnishes is, in fact, the only re- 
liable modern source of infor- 
mation that we have upon the 
subject. Nearly every traveler 
who had previously ventured 
into their territory had been 
mercilessly slaughtered, and 
Vambéry adopted the only meth- 
od that could possibly have 
proved successful. 


The Turkoman has played a 
very important part in Central 
Asiatic history, and, indeed, in 
„European civilization. He has 
furnished the foundation upon 
which the present Turkish em- 
pire is built. He forms the Tur- 
ko-Tartaric branch of the great 
Turanian race, who, ever since 
their advent in history, have === 
been occupied in bloody expedi- 
tions and terrible conquests. 
His nature has not changed for = 
a thousand years; he is still the = 
tented barbarian, content to live 
upon the spoils wrested from his 
more industrious neighbors ; still, 
in a great measure, a wild man, 
his hand is against every man, 
and consequently every man's 
hand is against him.” His pas- 
time has always been war; his fierce animal 
nature has never been curbed; he may have 
been conquered, but civilization has made no 
impression upon him. He is still content to 
look with his piercing eyes and immense per- 
ceptives across the boundless sand waste, to 
watch patiently for the wealth-laden caravan, 
and to indulge his nature in excesses of which 
he alone is capable. He is still a rude child 
of nature, gratified with appeasing his own 


passions and subject to all his superstitions. 
He gazes with excited awe at the fata mor- 
gana, as it suddenly hangs out its heavenly 
splendors in the air. In it he sees similitudes 
of cities, towers, castles, caravans, and horse- 
men engaged in deadly combat, and gigantic 
shapes, which disappear and again come forth 
in other parts of the heavens, This alone 
strikes him with terror, for he thinks these 
are the ghosts of murdered victims and ravag- 
ed cities still hanging in the acrial regions. 


A TURKOMAN CHIEF. 


HIS CHARACTER—THE ROBBER. 

“ Robbers” would indeed be the most ex- 
pressive title which we could apply to the 
Turkoman. The life of a Turkoman,” says 
Pritchard, is passed in the most reckless 
plunder ;” and how could we better describe 
his race than by presenting the picture of him 
as he is found—simply as a marauder—mak- 
ing continual descents upon his Persian or 
Afghanistan neighbors, or robbing the pas- 
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toral tribes that eke out a scanty subsistence 
by keeping herds and flocks upon the green 


oases of the desert. He recognizes the Per. 


sian as a lawful slave when he can get hin, 
and it is against this people that his energy is 
mostly directed; for he knows that he can 
sell each captive he gets for from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds sterling. The raids of the 
Turkomen upon the tents of their unsuspect- 
ing enemies are generally made at midnight 
They make one, two, or even three assaults, 
and seldom are repulsed. In- 
deed, they appear to be as cour- 
ageous as they are cruel, and it 
not infrequently happens that a 
single Turkoman secures 28 
many as four or five prisoners 
The terrified Persian will, some- 
times, sceing the hopelessness of 
further resistance, throw himself 
down upon the ground before 
his captor and ask for the chains 
with which to be bound. In 
1861 five thousand Turkomans 
are said to have nearly annibi- 
lated a Persian army of twenty- 
two thousand strong. 
When the Turkoman has once 
: secured his prisoner, he has no 
= qualms of conscience in regard 
to his disposal. If he can not 
take him along, he drives a stake 
into the sand and fastens him 
there to die. But this is too 
= greata loss. If he can not find 
= room for him on the saddle, he 
drives him before him under the 
burning sun. 
f Vambéry relates an instance 
of the cruelty exercised by these 
people toward their slaves. In 
== the court-yard of the Khan of 
: Khiva, the capital of the State, 
, he saw three hundred Persian 
prisoners of war, clothed in rags, 
and half dead through fear and 
hunger. They were placed in 
two divisions ; in one, those who 
had not yet reached forty years 
of age, and who could be sold, 
or presented as slaves, and in 
the other, those who, by reason 
of their rank as leaders, or of 
age, had been sentenced to be 
hanged. The former were fast- 
ened together with great iron 
rings around their necks, in 
lots of from ten to fifteen, and 
were driven off northward to be sold, while 
the gray-bearded old warriors waited for the 
executioner. “I saw close beside me,” Vam. 
béry says, eight old men deposited in a row, 
with their backs upon the sand; their limbs 
were bound. Presently the executioner came 
along, and placing his knee upon the breast 
of each in turn, gouged out both the eyes of 
his victims, and wiped his blood-stained knife 
upon the beards of the dying men. The scene 
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was appalling, as the poor victims, now re- 
leased from their bonds, groped moaningly 
around with their hands, attempting vainly to 
stand, and in their efforts dashing against each 
other with their eyeless heads!” But these 
atrocities do not always go unpunished. The 
reprisals of the Persians are equally as sudden, 
and hundreds of Turkoman prisoners are 
yearly brought into Teheran, the capital. 

The chief of these Turkoman robbing expe- 
ditions is always selected for his cunning and 
skill; and he is obeyed only so 
long as he is successful. These 
nomads themselves will acknow- 
ledge no head. “ We are a peo- 
ple without a head,” they say; 
“weare all equal; with us is 
every man a king ;” and, accord- 
ingly, they have hardly a shadow 
of government When not en- 
gaged in these pillaging excur- 
sions, the Turkoman gives him- 
self up to a merely sensuous 
life, smoking, and relating his 
wild and reckless adventures to 
his friends. 

It is during this time, too, that 
he attends. to his devotions, al- 
though profit and tradition have 
far more influence upon him than 
the Koran. The Persians, too, 
are followers of Mohammed, but 
of a different sect, and their 
. mutual hate is perfect. The 
Turkoman considers the Persian 
a “heretic,” in fact, and there- 
fore fecls justified in making 
him a slave. But Vambery 
thought that he would treat his 
Sunnite neighbors in just the 
same way. The Afghanistans 
are Sunnites, yet he plunders 
them as often as is convenient. 
Vambéry once asked a robber, 
celebrated for his devoutness, 
how he could sell his religious 
brother, the Sunnite, as a slave. 
Has not the “ Prophet” ordered 
that every Mussulman is free? 
The man answered with indif- 
ference: “ The Koran, the Book 
of God, is certainly more noble 
than man; yet men bought and 
sold it for pieces of gold. Yea, 
what wilt thou more? Joseph 
the son of Jacob was a prophet, 
and he was sold!” Such is his 
character in brief! 

TURKOMAN WOMEN. 

Let us turn to the more attractive picture of 
the young Turkoman woman, as she appears in 
her native costume. Up to the age ofsixteen she 
is not allowed to work. The period of youth is 
her holiday; her troubles and privations be- 
gin only with marriage. Now, she has almost 
perfect freedom, and can go from tent to tent, 
and even to the neighboring tribes, without 
the least fear of molestation. Her person is 
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sacred ; for the transgression of either sex is 
followed by immediate punishment. Her 
dress consists of a red silk skirt, tied around 
her waist with a silken sash. She wears al- 
ways a profusion of ornaments—generally of 
massive silver—bracelets, rings for the neck, 
ear, and nose, and amulets, which hang down 
like the badge of a European order. Her skin 
is exceedingly fair, almost white; her hair is 
short and thick, and therefore she interweaves 
with it a long string of goat’s hair, which she 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

Courtship and marriage take place at about 
the age just mentioned. Previous to that 
period the young girl does not vail her face, 
and the suitor may gaze upon her just as long 
as he chooses. All outside matters relating 
to marriage are “fixed” by her relations or 
female friends, who arrange the dowry, while 
the mollah seals the contract and appoints a 
lucky day for the wedding. On that day the 
tent is made to present an extraordinary clean 
appearance, and is decked with 
carpets, silks, and feathers. The 
bridegroom usually makes his 
appearance about mid-day; but 
if they are both poor he does 
not come until evening, and no 
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guests are then invited. The 
mother, sisters, relations, and 


friends of the bride provide them- 
selves with as many articles of 
silver as possible; these they 
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profusely ornaments with little silver or glass 
beads. These, when she walks, make a very 
pleasant jingle, which always accompanies 
her. Indeed, a love of this jingle“ appears to 
be a national failing. Vambéry quaintly re- 
marks that the man, too, is fond of pretty 
“clatter ;” he will either deck his wife or his 
horse with these little balls, or otherwise rob 
a Persian slave and decorate him with chains; 
but “a clatter he must have.” 


place upon three or four camels, 
with silks and carpets, and, 
mounting, proceed to the tent of 
the bride. The men, in the 
mean time, form two groups; 
one follows behind the female 
party, while the other, mounted 
and armed as if ready for a 
robbing expedition, precede, rid- 
ing in full career up to the door 
of the bride’s tent, where they 
fire off their muskets. Then 
follow speeches and counter- 
speeches; the female relatives 
are determined not to give her 
up, while the men, on the other 
hand, are as determined to pos- 
sess her. But finally she is will- 
ingly captured; and the men 
who have come on foot stand 
outside the door, holding the 
corners of a large carpet. Tho 
bride is at last brought out, laid 
gently upon the carpet, and the 
men then run with their burden 
in all haste to the camels. Their 
flight is protected by the mount- 
ed horsemen against the female 
relatives of the bride, who run 
after the carpet-carricrs and as- 
sault them with clods of earth. 
It is understood, among them- 
selves, that as soon as the, flying 
party reach the camels the pur- 
suit shall cease. Then the bride 
makes her appearance ; a woman 
attendant immediately covers her face with a 
vail, and the procession takes its departure for 
the marriage-tent. If on the road she pass by 
a dwelling-tent, or meet people, she removes 
the vail, that they may see her face. Before 
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the marriage-tent the collected crowd cheer 


and hurrah as loudly as they can, while the 
children are treated to pastry or other deli- 
cacies. Through this assembly the bride is 
brought into the tent, where she must sit, 
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away in the background, with her back to the 
door, receiving visitors and the greetings that 
flow in upon her, but only from -the women. 
The men are compelled to stay outside until 
the feast begins. 

In the tent the bride remains for fully two 
weeks, when she is taken to the tent of the 
bridegroom’s parents, where she remains a 
year, or even eighteen months, receiving only 
now and then a visit from her future lord. 
During this time the parents are responsible 
in every way for her good conduct. At the 
expiration of the prescribed period she is trans- 
ferred, on a richly-ornamented camel, to her 
husband's tent, where sRe remains. With the 
poor there is not so much to do about the 
matter. 

Although polygamy is not very prevalent 
with the Turkoman, still he can marry more 
than one wife if he chooses, but properly he 
should provide a separate tent for each one. 
However, two wives often do live in the same 
tent. He also takes the beautiful black-haired 
Persian slaves that he captures to his home. 
With the married women the vail is universally 
worn, and should a stranger pay a visit to the 
family-tent, he is required always to give notice 
of his approach at the door, in order that the 
women may have time to draw their vails 
down over their faces. She is then expected 
to wait upon him and offer him food, and 
speak to him only in a subdued tone. Under 
this treatment her youthful beauty soon de- 
parts. Mr. Fraser, an English writer, says, 
thut in old age “most of them are extremely 
ugly, haggard, and withered; the elder ones 
are particularly frightful.” He, too, admits 
their beauty in youth. 


THEIR RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine accu- 
rately the characteristic features of the Turko- 
mans considered as a race. The different 
tribes are undoubtedly of the same origin, but 
the individual representatives present strong 
deviations, both in the form of the skull and 
the features. M. Blocgueville, who was for 
fourteen months a prisoner among them, de- 
scribes them as of medium size, being well 
proportioned, but of no particularly strong 
muscular development. The skin is white but 
unhealthy in its appearance; the face is round; 
the check-bones are prominent, and the skull 
is very broad and thick. The eyes are 
“almond-shaped,” quick and intelligent; the 
nose is small and slightly turning upward; 
the hatr is of a bronze hue. The pure Tartar 
physiognomy is only found where the people 
do not undertake robbing expeditions, and 
therefore have not introduced the black-haired 
slaves into their tents. Sir William Burns, an 
English traveler, was struck with their re- 
semblance to the Tartar features, adding that 
“ the skull of the Turkoman is like to that of a 
Chinese.” 

Considered from a phrenological stand-point, 
he is simply a human animal, energetic, im- 


ment, nevertheless passionate and excitable; 
and when he is aroused, it is for destruction. 


js and variable; lymphatic in tempera- 
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The width of the brain in the basilar region is 
enormous, and when we consider that Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness constitute this 
breadth, we are not surprised at his ferocity. 
He obeys merely the instincts of the animal 
man. His flat face and snub nose indicate his 
low and undeveloped intellect, while the 
flatness of the coronal region declares his want 
of both the religious and the higher moral 
sentiments. They have excelled in their 
courage and cruelty, but never in literature 
and science. They have conquered, but have 
always been absorbed by the conquered in the 
process. But, fortunately, their rude rule is 
now apparently at an end. The progress of 
the Russians to the shores of the Caspian Sea 
has already checked them northward,—the 
British in India bar their way south. Still, 
they have the Persians for their eastern neigh- 
bors, but their importance as a people is gone. 
Their occupation as marauders, which they 
have pursued uninterruptedly since their de- 
scent from among the Mongolian tribes of north- 
ern China, will probably soon be wrested from 
them. The civilization of Europe is already 
drawing its lines more and more closely around 
them, and they will either have to succumb to 
its influences or be exterminated in the process 
of resistance. 

[The Turkomans number, it is computed, a 
million souls. The number of their tents is 
estimated at two hundred thousand. How 
many slaves this estimate includes is unknown, 
but in Khiva, their capital, alone these number 
forty thousand.] 
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GONH BEHFORE. 


THERE'S a beautiſul face in the silent air, 
Which follows me ever and near, 

With smiling eyes and amber hair, 

With voiceless lipe, yet with breath of prayer 
That I fecl, but can not hear. 


The dimpled hand, and ringlet of gold, 
Lie low in a marble sleep; 

1 stretch my arms for the clasp of old, 

But the empty air is strangely cold, 
And my vigil alone I keep. 


There's a sinless brow with a radiant crown 
And a croes laid down in the dust; 
There’s a smile where never a shade comes now, 
And tears no more from those dear eyes flow, 
So sweet in thóir innocent trust. 


Ah, well! and summer is coming again, 
Singing her same old song ; 

But, oh! it sounds like a sob of pain, 

As its floats in the sunshine and the rain, 
O'er hearts of the world's great throng. 


There's a beautiful region above the skies, 
And I long to reach its shore, 
For I know I shall find my treasure there, 
The laughing eyes and amber air 
Of the loved one gone before. 8. A. K. 
— 0p ee 
FRIENDLY ADVIcE.—There is as much dif- 
ference between the counsel that a friend giv- 
eth, and that a man giveth himself, as there is 
between the counsel of a friend and of a flat- 
terer; for there is no such flatterer as is a 
man’s self, and there is no such remedy against 
flattery of a man’s self, as the liberty of a 
friend.— Bacon. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bites 

Of paradise that has survived the fall l 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine erme 

Sue smiles, appearing as in truth abe is, 
Heav'n-bora, and destined io the cee aaa. per. 


WOMAN, AND THE! WOMAN'S CLUB. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS 


Tae Woman's Club forms just at present a 
rather prominent topic of discussion. Every- 
body has something to say for or against it— 
most generally the latter; and we don’t pretend 
to be any more taciturn than our neighbors. 

“A club is no place for women!” Well, 
then, what sort of a place is it formen? Ifit 
is such a very dreadful institution, what do 
the husbands and fathers and brothers of these 
presumptuous females mean by their adhesion 
to New York,” Century, and “ Atheneum’ 
clubs ? 

Women have ceased to be treated like chil- 
dren—to have knives and scissors taken away 
from them, lest they should cut their precious 
fingers—to have their pills administered in 
sugar-coats, and their bread-and-milk weaken- 
ed with hot water. If you make a sweeping 
assertion now, you must give some good, fair, 
square reason for it. And we have yet to hear 
the sufficient reason for “ putting down” this 
Woman's Club business. 

Women ought to stay at home.” Yes, if 


they want to become miserable dyspeptic cres- 


tures, dwarfed alike in mind and body, getting 
all their ideas at second-hand, and taking their 
exercise up and down stairs at the heels of s 
platoon of babies! Whether is worse for them 
to promenade Broadway, staring senselessly 
at the fashions, or to rally round a sort of » 
cial center, where they can interchange ideas 


with others of their own sex, and escape, tem- 


porarily at least, from the intolerable monot- 
ony of daily household care? 

“Women ought to be satisfied with the 
sphere of home.” So they ought. “Man 
ought to be satisfied with a good dinner;“ but, 
for pity’s sake, is he supposed never to want 
anything more? If a woman can learn to be: 
better housekeeper, a truer companion, a more 
intelligent mother, in the atmosphere of a 
Woman's Club, ought it not to be encouraged?! 

There is neither sense nor justice in the 
tirades of the day about “womanly women. 
A woman, according to our theory, is most 
womanly when she is most perfectly and com- 
pletely developed? Hf you want kitchen girls, 
say so; if you want housekeepers, nurses, 
seamstresses, say 80; but don’t weave such a 
network of wordy meshes about the simple 
fact that you want women to wait on you, to 
minister to your whims, and to be generally 
subservient to your majesty of manhood! If 
you are actually so selfish, you have no busi- 
ness to be ashamed of it! 

And furthermore, why don’t you tell us 
frankly what you mean by your allusions to 
“Amazons,” “ blue-stockinys,” and “strong- 
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minded females?’ Does the Woman's Club 
necessarily consist of these elements, and these 
alone? You see you are talking about what 
you don’t know anything ! 

Women don’t discuss anything but dress!“ 
As long as dress forms a part of their daily liſe 
and duty, it is perfectly proper that it should 
be discussed. Perpetual motion, the author- 
ship of “ Junius,” and the election franchise 
are doubtless very interesting topics, but who 
expects people to talk about them forever? 

If, under the existing régime, men are driven 
to hotel reading-rooms, to the columns of the 
newspaper, and to lectures, for intellectual 
companionship, as they say they are, it is high 
time that Women’s Clubs were organized to lay 
the foundation for a more intelligent woman- 
hood! Why should there not be a place 
where women can meet to educate their brains 
as well as their fingers—a place where all the 
topics of the day can be canvassed — where 
new books are talked of, as well as new fash- 
ions — where the troublesome domestic pro- 
blems which make housekeeping yet an unre- 
solved science can be thoroughly discusssed and 
united action taken? Croquet and archery 
are very well in their place, as far as they go, 
but life is not all play, and something must be 
done in the dull rainy days that come to us all. 
There are very few so self-rcliant, so all-accom- 
plished, that they can afford to do without the 
suggestions and aids of a Woman’s Club. 

It is the novelty of the thing, after all, that 
makes it obnoxious to men. Once let it be 
well established— let them see that it works 


ood instead of evil to the women that sit un- 

er their hearths and brighten their homes, 
and they will be as delighted with it as chil- 
dren with a new toy ! 

What are our female academies, seminaries, 
and institutes but Women’s Clubs? Education 
does not end when a girl graduates at eightcen ; 
it rather commences. For our part, we bid the 
new-born institution a hearty and cordial wel- 
come. It has got to weather through the vari- 
ous weaknesses and trials to which all new- 
born institutions are liable—it must cut its 
teeth one by one with great tribulation—it must 
burn its fingers and cut its hands, and have 
“hairsbreadth scapes” just so often, but we 
hope to live to see it a thriving fact yet! 

0, scold away, Messrs. Editors and mankind 
in general; the Woman’s Club will prove itself 
above ali such petty hindrances ! 
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AN APPHAL. 


BY FRANOES L. KEELER. 


FELLOW-MORTALS! do not linger 
Weeping o'er what might have been; 
Progress pointa with jeweled finger 
To the battles yet to win. 
Yes, to-day Life's conflict rages, 
And we need not turn the leaves 
Backward throngh the book of Ages 
For the lesson that it gives. 


There are wronge that must be righted, 
Even in this land of ours; 
There are other lands benighted, 
Yet to feel Truth's sacred showers. 
Let us toil to heal the nations, 
Waiting for the dawning, when 
We shall read in deeds and actions— 
Peace on earth, good-will to men.“ 
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AN AMERICAN DRESS. 


BY JENNY JUNE. 


WE arc not among the advocates of a uni- 
form style of dress for our American women, 
uniformity being inconsistent with diversity 
of tastes, ideas, habits, and feelings, and Amer- 
ican women are about the last persons in the 
world to consent to adopt a costume which 
would give no latitude to taste or fancy. 

Gratification of tastes, however, and variety 
in style, color, and material, are not at all in- 
compatible with the adoption by the majority 
of the American women of the simple “ walk- 
ing suit,” which for the past year has steadily 
gained ground with all classes of American 
society. No such desideratum has ever be- 
fore been achieved in fashion as this simple, 
convenient, out-door dress proves to be. 

In a climate variable; in neighborhoods 
somewhat unsettled; among women, simple, 
independent, yet refined and tasteful in their 
habits, a ready, convenient, out-door dress, 
approximating as closely as possible to that of 
& man, without being at all masculine, was 
just what was needed ; and that such a boon 
should have been conferred by fashion, that 
has had to answer for so many follies and va- 
garies, seems almost too good to be true. As 
we have said before, it affords plenty of scope 
for taste and fancy, but it provides, at the 
same time, a simple, effective, inexpensive 
costume, which can be adapted to all the 
changes of weather and climate with the least 
possible trouble; and if sensible American 
women everywhere do not eagerly embrace 
the opportunity, adopt the “ walking dress,” 
and make it a permanent institution, they de- 
serve to be subjected to all the vagaries of 
unreasonable and capricious French milliners 
for the rest of their natural lives. 

When the walking dress was first introduc- 
ed it was very short, and properly called the 
“short” walking dress. To be becoming, it 
was supposed necessary to make it short and 
fanciful, pretty for young girls, but entirely 
unsuited to ladies more advanced and of 
matronly character. 

There was an idea in it, however, and sen- 
sible women were not slow to perceive it. 
Why not cut the plain, gored skirt a few 
inches longer? Why not complete the suit 
by a useful, simple sac, without the lappets, 
double skirts, furbelows, and pendants ?—and 
the thing was done. 

Now, I am not condemning the ornamental 
walking dress. I consider a street dress that 
clears the ground, and that docs not require a 
huge mass of skirts or whalcbone to support 
it, something to be thankful for in itself, and 
am quite willing that individuals should ex- 
ercise their own taste, judgment, or want of 
judgment, in getting it up; but fanciful designs 
and elaborate trimming require professional 
aid, besides creating a necessity for continual 
change and novelty; and what I want to im- 
press most distinctly upon the minds of the 
intelligent American women who read the 
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things to do than consulting fashion plates, 
that in the “walking suit” they have now 
just what they require,—a complete and con- 
venient dress, which even in the simplest ma- 
terial looks lady-like, and can be rendered, by 
unanimous consent, superior to any caprice of 
fashion. 


— The sae should be cut plain, and loose for 


the sake of convenience, and simplicity in mak- 
ing, and also because it affords the opportunity 
of putting in a loose lining of flannel to in- 
crease the warmth, or of wearing with it a 
loose flannel sac for the same purpose, which 
can be worn, or not, at pleasure. This is an 
incalculable advantagé in our climate, which 
changes so suddenly from the heat of the 
tropics to the freezing temperature of an ice- 
bound latitude, and which varies so much in 
the different sections of the same territory. 

A sensible out-door dress might endure for 
all time, or at least for one generation of time; 
sashes, frills, fringes, bows, cuttings in here, 
or roundings out there, must necessarily live 
only the butterfly’s lifc, and die the butterfly’s 
death. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN WALKING DRESS SHOULD 
BE MADE OF. 


One great advantage of the suit is, that 
it looks well in almost any plain material; 
but to be serviceable, it ought always to be 
made of a fabric that will stand exposure, 
that will either wash or that can be clean- 
ed,and that does not shrink or change color 
from being “caught” in the rain. Pure mo- 
hair alpaca is one of the very best materials 
for the purpose, but it is not warm enough 
for winter in a cold climate. Cloth is excel- 
lent, however, and there was a ribbed maté- 
rial, speckled like the cloths for men’s wear, 
introduced here last winter, under the name 
of “ Exposition” cloth, which formed a most 
beautiful and durable winter fabric for suits. 

Scotch tweed cloths, all-wool ribbed pop- 
lins, and empres3 cloths are all good for suits, 
and much cheaper in the long run than light 
mixtures of cotton and wool, that look shabby 
after the first month of wear, and scarcely 
pay for the time and thread used in making 
them up. 


Women to whom utility and economy of 
time, labor, and money are objects, will find 
it beneficial to take an idea from the system 
employed in making clothing for men. Men 
can not sew, they can not be employed all the 
time in altering and changing their garments, 
and they are constantly engaged in active out- 
door labor. Clothing, therefore, so far as they 
are concerned, has been reduced to a science. 
Cloth in winter, linen in summer, are the 
staples, and serve their purpose exceedingly 
well. 

Now, without reducing ourselves to that ab- 
solute standard of usefulness and simplicity, 
why could not the great body of American 
Women take an idea from it, and endeavor to 
unite in their out-door dress the advantages 
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which herctofore men have almost exclusively 
enjoyed ? 

One of the difficulties to be met at the out- 
set is the habit which the mass of women 
have of expending the maximum sum upon 
their one or two party or handsome dresses, 
and making anything, old or new, answer for 
every-day wear, in which, after all, they are 
seen all the time. I do not mean to be under- 
stood here as recommending silks, satins, or 
velvets for walking dresses, though I have no 
objections to persons using them who can 
afford it; but I do counsel those whose means 
are limited, to care less for the quality of a 
silk which they only wear once in a while, 
and more for the real excellence of the dresses 
they depend upon for active service. 

Our national fault in dress, manufactures, 
and many other things, is a tendency to sub- 
stitute an imitation for a real article, on the 
plea that it looks “just as well.” It may look 
just as well for a day, or a week, or a month, 
but its innate meanness and falsity soon be- 
tray themselves. It does not last, it does not 
retain its beauty, and soon loses its use. It 
would be infinitely better to have paid a little 
more in the beginning, and had something 
whose genuine excellence would have made it 
a beauty and a joy forever. 


DRESS AND CHANGE OF SEASON. 

The main thing, of course, is to secure a 
material which for winter wear combines in 
as high a degree as possible lightness and 
warmth. There is, then, the possibility of 
lining the sae or pclisse with flannel, or of 
wearing a loose flannel sac under the one be- 
longing to the suit. In addition to this, care 
should be exercised in regard to the under- 
clothing. Women do wear knitted merino 
vests in winter to a great extent; but instead 
of their cotton, or cotton-flannel drawers, they 
might advantageously wear the knitted merino 
drawers worn by men, which fit so much 
more closely and hold the warmth so much 
better than the loose, sometimes half open 
cotton article. 

With a light, warm, all-wool flannel skirt, 
a “ Boulevard” worn over the hoops, added to 
her substantial walking dress, the most delicate 
woman would find protection enough even in 
the coldest weather, and if more were needed 
for extra cold or storms, the tartan, or water- 
proof wrap, would abundantly afford it. 

I mention the “ Boulevard” skirt partic- 
ularly in this connection, because its simple, 
gored shape, without plaits, its warmth and 
lightness, its durability and power of resist- 
ance, qualify it eminently for the position of 
the favorite American winter walking skirt. 
I have seen the whole process by which they 
are manufactured, the wool they are made of, 
the different operations (precisely like those 
of making felt hats) by which the loose fiber 
becomes the firm, compact, solid cloth, and I 
know they are as good as they profess to be. 

Furs have grown very cxpensive of late 
years, but, excepting the muff, there is no ne- 
cessity for furs in conjunction with a proper 
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winter dress, and cven this could be made of 
the same material as the suit, and simply 
trimmed with fur—an economical idea which 
fashion sanctions. 


WINTER WALKING OUTFIT. 

A comfortable walking outfit, therefore, for 
winter wear, would consist of merino vest and 
drawers, added to the usual chemise, a flannel 
skirt, a small, covered hooped skirt, a gored 
“ Boulevard” skirt, a dark walking suit, the 
sac or pelisse lined with flannel, and, if liked, 
bonnet and muff of the same material as the 
dress, trimmed with narrow bands of fur. 
The whole suit might, indeed, be trimmed in 
this way at an exceedingly moderate cost, and 
would form a complete walking costume, 
whose good taste and good sense would attract 
attention even upon Broadway, and commend 
it to the intelligence and judgment of women 
everywhere. 

The secret of effect in dress lies in preserv- 
ing the unities. Make the tone of your toilette 
uniſorm, especially out of doors, where color 
and contrast become mixed and confused, but 
rarely blend happily with their surroundings. 

Suppose your walking suit to be of gray, 
dark green, blue, or brown cloth, choose nar- 
row bordering of fur to match, or gray or 
black Astrachan, but not bordering of any high 
color or flimsy stuff, which would cheapen the 
appearance of your fabric — better have no 
trimming at all. 

A complete winter dress of the kind indi- 
cated, underclothing and all, would, if made 
at home, cost less than fifty dollars. 

PRESENT FASHIONS. 

I have not pretended in this sketch to give 
the latest fashions, but simply endeavored to 
unite the prevailing fashions to use and 
economy. 

A more fashionable garment, for instance, 
this fall than the sac will be the pelisse, cut in 
to the figure, buttoned in a diagonal line down 
the front and belted in at the waist. It is 
prettier and more stylish than the loose sac, 
but for that reason would not suit half so 
many ladics as a plainer design. 

An outside garment, fitted to the figure, re- 
quires care and skill in making and an elegant 
person to properly display it. A simpler style 
was therefore preferred, which every lady who 
reads these lines can adapt to her own sense 
of the true, the beautiful, and the useful. 


— 0 
SILENT TBAOHERS. 


“Wuar! another flower, Tom? is not your 
window-sill full already!“ 

“They don’t eat nor drink, bless em, and it 
does me and my wife good to look at ’em.” 

It was but a passing bit of conversation that 
I heard, and yet it set me thinking. The man 
with the flower-pot in his arm was a rough— 
no, I shall not say “ rough”—he was a sturdy 
son of toil, and I was amused to hear his fer- 
vent blessing on his flowers. His acquaint- 
ance, who had expressed surprise at another 
flower in Tom’s possession, had pulled a short 
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pipe out of his mouth when he spoke; and no 
doubt his love for tobacco cost him much more 
than Tom’s love of flowers. Then as to the 
gain. The smoker would gain a dry, hot 
mouth, a foul breath, yellow teeth, sallow skin, 
dull eyes, drowsiness, and headache—that’s 
what his pipe would do for him, even if he did 
not drink. But Tom with the flower would re- 
fresh his eyes with its bloom, and his smell 
with its sweetness, and he would adorn his 
window with its beauty, and gladden his wife 
and his children by bringing them such a 
pretty gift. What innocent delight would they 
all feel in looking at it! And more than all 
that, they would learn something from the 
flower. It would tell them of the wisdom and 
love of God ; how he sent these beautiful flow- 
ers into the world to please the eye of man: 


To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith grows dim, 
For who so careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him.“ 


I think flowers teach neatness and order. 
The wife and children like to have a clean room, 
so that the flower, in its purity and grace, may 
not shame them. And then, too, a poor man 
likes to feel that he has an ornament in his 
dwelling similar to that which a rich man 
chooses as the best embellishment of his draw- 
ing-room. The cottage and the mansion differ 
very much in structure and in furniture; not 
one article of furniture may at all resemble the 
other, but a pretty flower, carefully watered 
and tended, often blooms as well in a cottage 
as in a palace window.—Brittsh Workman. 
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ELIZA POTTER, 
THE UNION NURSE IN SOUTHERN HOSPITALS, 


Tus lady is evidently blessed with an 
excellent constitution and abundant vital- 
ity. She ought to live a hundred years, 
and doubtless would, if she lived in a 
prudent manner and escaped accidents. 
She has inherited a good deal of her 
father’s nature—his will-power, courage, 
energy, and thoroughness, besides con- 
siderable ambition, a fair share of pride, 
a strong will, and a disposition to finish 
what she begins. She appreciates great- 
ness and eminence; reverences whatever 
is good, high, and noble. 

Hope is not a very strongly marked or- 
gan; she depends more on what she can 
do herself than what can be done for her ; 
and if she makes a promise, generally 
puts in a condition, “If the weather be 
favorable,” “if my health is good,” “if 
nothing intervene to render it impossi- 
ble,” “I will do so and so if I can;” 
consequently she is regarded as a woman 
of her word, for if she fails to accomplish 
anything, she has always a proviso to 
help her out. She has a sympathy which 
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is easily turned to those who are in trou- 
ble, and it matters little whether they 
are of her own nation, or color, or creed, 
or way of thinking: it is enough for her 
to know that the child is in danger—she 
would rescue it first, and ask questions 
about it afterward. 

She is an accurate reader of character ; 
strangers seem luminous or transparent 
to her; her first judgments of nearly 
everything are her best, and she generally 
acts on them. Her perceptives are large; 
her mind takes in all surrounding knowl- 
edge and remembers facts, places, faces, 
and experiences with remarkable clear- 
ness. Fortunately she has body enough 
to support her brain, so that there is a 
healthy vigor of mental action. 

Language is sufficient to enable her to 
talk and write well. She would have 
become a good mathematician if prop- 
erly trained in that direction ; she would 
do well also in business; as a good man- 
ager, she is much above the average of 
women; can influence people; she can 
bring circumstances into form, so that 
they will conspire to produce desired re- 
sults ; she has the strong elements which 
understand conditions, as a machinist un- 
derstands the wheel within a wheel of 
his work. 

She appreciates property; would enjoy 
the pursuit of business by which money 
is made, and she would be able to man- 
age large affairs well, because she has 
the power of swaying the minds of oth- 
ers, and magnetizing people, as it were. 
Her social nature is strong; she thinks 
everything of her friends, and never for- 
gets them., Those qualities which con- 
stitute the fond and affectionate mother, 
the true friend and loving wife, are emi- 
nently hers. Being properly mated, she 
would love her husband better than any- 
body else; her next strongest love would 
be for a child; the next for her mother; 
and the rest of the human race come in 
in one grand class under the head of 
benevolence. 

She is frank and truthful; some people 
do not tell lies, but they seldom speak 
the plain truth; there is a sort of reserve 
that leads them to hide the facts, but she 
inclines to utter the truth heartily and 

earnestly; she does not believe in crook- 
ed, disguised statements, but speaks what 
she thinks and feels, and takes the conse- 
quences, She is more cautious in conduct 
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than in speaking. More Secretiveness 
would be of advantage. Her force of 
character and perseverance render her 
earnest, and with her good judgment she 
is eminently successful in her sphere of 
activity. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The heroism, devotion, and self-sacrifice of 
the loyal women of the South have never been 
fully appreciated. Many women, in other sec- 
tions of the country, Jabored patiently and 
unremittingly for the soldiers, or contributed 
and forwarded such hospital stores as they 
needed ; other women watched faithfully and 
tenderly the fever-stricken or sorcly wounded 
soldier, enduring for his sake the hardships 
and privations of camp or hospital life, though 
reared in elegant and luxurious homes; but 
the loyal Southern women did all this, and in 
addition encountered, with unfaltering spirit, 
the contempt and abuse of nearly all their pre- 
vious associates and professed friends, and 
oftentimes malignant persecution for their un- 
wavering adherence to the national cause. 
One of the noblest of these heroic spirits is 
the subject of our sketch. 

Mrs. Potter was born in the north of Ireland, 
of Scottish parents, and came to this country 
when about thirteen years of age. She mar- 
ried and settled in Charleston before she was 
fifteen. The early education she had received 
from her wealthy and intelligent parents, add- 
ed to much natural quickness of intellect and 
a sparkling wit, made her one of the most 
attractive and graceful of the ladies of the 
Southern metropolis. She was early called to 
sorrow, and in the very prime of womanhood 
found herself a widow with a group of young 
but interesting children looking to her as their 
only earthly friend and protector. Some years 
later she was again married, very happily, to 
Mr. Lorenzo T. Potter, for thirty years past a 
prominent and wealthy merchant of Charles- 
ton, though a native of Providence, R. J. 
Few families were more pleasantly and delight- 
fully situated than Mr. Potter's prior to the 
war. Their affection for each other and for 
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their children was strong and abiding, yet not 
injudicious; and the younger members of the 
family grew up amiable, dutiful, and possessed 
of all those graces which could delight the 
hearts of their parents. The tastes of all were 
simple, but thcir hospitality was boundless, 
and their piety and large-hearted liberality so 
well known, that they were universally beloved 
and honored. Mr. Potter was an enterprising 
and public-spirited citizen, and to him Charles- 
ton was indebted for many public improvements 
which had facilitated commerce and increased 
the value of property. So marked had been 
his efforts for the public good, that he had 
more than once received the thanks of the 
municipal government for his services to the 
city. In his long business career he had been 
very successful, and at the time of the seces- 
sion of South Carolina possessed an ample 
competence. His wife, too, was well known 
for her personal sympathy with the sick and 
suffering ; in the repeated visitations of yellow 
fever to which Charleston had been subjected, 
she had again and again fearlessly braved the 
pestilence, and remained in the hot and fever- 
stricken city to minister to those who were 
smitten by the disease. 

When the demagogues of the South re- 


solved upon secession as the remedy for 


their fancied ills, Charleston was the hot-bed 
from which the measures of secession first 
matured ; and so rampant were its principles 
there, that he was a bold man and a brave 
one who dared to avow his opposition to it. 
The number of such men in Charleston was 
very few, but among them none was more de- 
cided and outspoken than Mr. Potter. He 
could not well leave the city, but it was clearly 
understood from the beginning to the end of 
the secession movement that he had no sym- 
pathy with it, and that he submitted to the 
rule of the revolutionists only on compulsion. 
His wife and children were as decided in their 
loyalty as the husband and father. Mrs. Pot- 
ter, availing herself of her foreign birth, sought 
British protection, and avowed herself, for the 
sake of retaining greater liberty, a subject of 
Queen Victoria. For a little time after the 
war commenced, the only service they could 
render to the Union cause was to bear paticnt- 
ly the taunts of the secessionists, and manifest 
quietly their regard for the national flag. 

But the time came soon for more decided 
action, In the autumn of 1861 a few sick and 
wounded Union prisoners reached Charleston. 
Mrs. Potter at once sought them out and min- 
istered to their necessities, and was gratified to 
be the means of their restoration to health. 
A season of family affliction followed, culmin- 
ating in the death of their eldest daughter, a 
sweet and devotedly pious young lady, whose 
loss was deeply felt by the mother, who, in the 
defection of many professed friends, had felt 
that she could lean upon this daughter, and 
confide in her in the time of trial which was 
coming; but so peaceful and happy was her 
death, that the parents could only feel that she 
was taken from the evil to come. Early in 
June, 1862, occurred the disastrous and ill- 
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conducted battle of James Island, in which 
the Union forces lost more than four hundred 
prisoners, the greater part of them wounded. 
These were brought into Charleston, and there 
exposed to much cruelty and indignity. The 
poor fellows were stripped of their clothing, 
many of them being left entirely nude, and ex- 
posed with their gaping and undressed wounds 
to the torture of the numberless insects of that 
semi-tropical climate ; the only hospital vouch- 
safed to them was a filthy negro mart and the 
negro kitchens adjacent ; and they were thrown 
upon the ground without beds, straw, blan- 
kets, or any covering, to suffer, groan, and 
die; scanty, filthy, and loathsome food and 
drink were furnished them; the most degraded 
“wretches in the city assigned as nurses to 
them, and the brutality with which they were 
treated was almost incredible. The surgeon 
in charge avowed many times a day his wish 
that they were all dead, and his determination 
to finish them as soon as possible, and his as- 
sistants and nurses but echoed the sentiment. 
It was into this den of misery that Mrs. Potter 
resolved to penetrate, in the hope of being able 
to do something for the relief of the poor fel- 
lows who had so gallantly, yet so unhappily 
for themselves, fought for their country and 
their flag. She encountered the most strenu- 
ous opposition, both from the military author- 
ities and the surgeon; was at first positively 
forbidden to attempt to go to the hospital, but 
by the exercise of a woman’s skillful diplo- 
macy, by promises of assistance and bribes, 
she was at last enabled to enter the so-called 
hospital. She had provided herself with such 
cordials, clothing, and other appliances as she 
could bring in a first visit; and accompanied 
by her eldest son, a boy of fifteen, she entered 
the place. Such a scene of wretchedness she 
had never before witnessed. After minister- 
ing to the poor fellows so far as she was allow- 
ed, Mrs. Potter applied to the surgeon to be 
appointed a nurse in this hospital. He at first 
refused, saying, truly enough, that it was not a 
fit place for a lady, but finally, on her assuring 
him that she would require no wages and 
rations, he consented, though still protesting 
that the place was not a fit one for her. She 
entered upon her duties, but was constantly 
thwarted and harassed by the low creatures 
who had been employed as nurses. They 
utterly refused to wash any clothing for the 
wounded men; and after she had supplied 
them with beds, bedding, and clothing, she 
found that in order to retain these for them, 
she must hire them washed herself. She ex- 
pended over eleven hundred dollars in this 
work, and in spite of all obstacles finally suc- 
ceeded in making this wretched place a more 
cleanly and better arranged hospital than any 
in Charleston, the rebel surgeon taking, mean- 
time, all the credit of it to himself. “ This,” 
he would say to the medical inspectors, “ is 
the way I keep my hospital.” More than once 
he was censured by the rebel authorities for 
making the prisoners so comfortable. No 
Union soldier was suffered to want for anything 
which Mrs. Potter could obtain, let the cost be 


what it might. She procured for them tropical 
fruits, even when oranges cost ten dollars each 
in Confederate money, and finally sent her or- 
ders to Nassau, New Providence, accompanied 
by the gold, running the blockade to procure 
oranges, lemons, and limes for her soldiers. 
Her bedding, the accumulation of years of the 
liberal housekeeping of the South, was drawn 
upon, till it, as well as the contributions of a 
few friends, was exhausted. Cotton and linen 
were purchased in quantities, and made up by 
her own hands and those of her servants, for 
the wounded prisoners. Those Union soldiers 
who were fortunate enough to escape from the 
prisons of Charleston, were aided and sheltered 
at her home; and one poor fellow for twenty- 
two months was one of her wards ere he could 
make good his escape. 

Before the wounded prisoners from James’ 
Island could get away or be exchanged, a fresh 
influx came from other battle-fields and engage- 
ments, and with brief intervals of sickness, or 
the overwhelming grief of the loss of children, 
she maintained her noble work till the surren- 
der of Charleston, in March, 1865. 

In this glorious but trying labor she expend- 
ed of her own means about twenty thousand 
dollars in money, besides the liberal contribu- 
tions from the few loyal citizens, and quantities 
of family and household stores of her own. 
Her husband, who was indefatigable in his 
labors for the Union soldiers, in supplying them 
with money, in arranging for their exchange, 
and in visiting them at the other points where 
they were confined, and in bribing Confederate 
officers to show them kindness, disbursed more 
than twice this amount, and perildd his life 
more than once. But the sacrifice of money 
and of time was of little account (though Mr. 
Potter's large fortune melted away under the 
destructive attacks of rebel and Union armies) 
compared with the constant persecution to 
which they were both subjected. From the 
first outbreak of hostilities they were almost 
wholly isolated, the numerous professed friends 
of Mrs. Potter shunning her on account of her 
Unionism, as if her house was infected with 
the plague. Many ladies (), and some who 
afterward professed to have been ardent Union- 
ists during the whole period of the war, care- 
fully drew aside their skirts when they met 
her, and with nose uplifted, and words and 
gestures of scorn, proclaimed their hatred and 
contempt of her. Even the fences and walls 
of her dwelling were frequently covered at 
night with obscene and ribald abuse of her for 
her services to Union soldiers. Twice she was 
threatened with a summons to the headquarters 
of Beauregard for “ giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy.” Sending her outside the rebel 
lines was twice discussed, and only negatived 
because they feared she knew too much, and 
because the yellow fever being expected, she 

was known to be too good and fearless a nurse 
in that terrible scourge to be spared. 

But worse than all other trials and persecu- 
tions was the death of her eldest son, who had 
been her attendant and helper in her hospital 
duties. He was a boy of rare maturity and 
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judgment, of sweet and patient temper, and of 
ardent piety. Early in the war he had received 
from some friend a present of a beautiful 
Union flag, and as the exhibition of it would 
only excite malice, he requested his mother to 
preserve it for him till the time should come 
when it might again wave over a loyal city. 
She consented. He was a pupil of the high 
school of the city, and was expecting to grad- 
uate there, and enter college in the ensuing au- 
tumn (1863). Some of the boys in the school 
ascertained that he owned this flag, and de 
manded that he should surrender it to them, to 
be trodden on and destroyed. He refused, and 
they declared that if he did not, they would 
whip him within an inch of his life. He told 
his mother of their threats, but expressed his 
determination to suffer the beating, if need be, 
but not to give up the flag. She encouraged him 
to endure, but not to yield. Some twoor three 
weeks later he came home and sent for her to 
come tohis room. His tender flesh had been 
fearfully lacerated by the cruel blows of the 
young ruffians, but he uttered no complaint 
“I could bear this well enough, mother,” he 
said, “ but I can not bear that they should use 
such abusive language about you as they do.” | 
“ It-does not hurt me, my son,” was her reply: 
“our Master was reviled more bitterly than 
we are. You, my son, are not the first sufferer 
for our national flag; but if you can help it, 
please do not let your father know of this, for 
he has all he can bear already.” I will not, 
mother,” was the brave reply; but the boys 
say they will finish me next time, if I do nt 
give up the flag.” “Ido not believe they will 
trouble you again, my son, but we will take 
what measures we can to prevent it.“ His 
vacation was just at hand, and Mrs. Potter 
endeavored to prevent his being brought in 
contact with these young rufflans, who were 
as malignant as their fathers. Three weeks 
passed, and her son had only to go to the high 
school building to obtain his diploma, and 
would not then be exposed further to their | 
attacks. But the young villains were lying in 
wait for him, and on the porch of the hizt | 
school building, one of them called his atter 
tion to something at a distance, when, by a | 
blow from an unseen hand, he was felled to the 
ground, and in an almost senseless condition 
was afterward brought home. The brain was , 
seriously injured, but he was conscious for a | , 
time, and with the near prospect of delirium 
and death, he conversed calmly with his moth- . | 
er of his own hopes and of the future trials to 
which she would be exposed. He bade her 
not to be discouraged in laboring for the sol- 
diers, and predicted, with a lofty faith, the 
glorious termination of the struggle. He was 
asked if he knew who had struck the fatal 
blow ; he replied that he did, but he preferred 
not to give his name, and the secret died with 
him. Typhoid fever set in, and after months 
of suffering he died. His mother was for a 
time completely overwhelmed by this ternble 
stroke, but she roused herself to her work of 
mercy, and summoning all her strength, left 
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her sick bed to minister again to the wounded 
Union prisoners. Her ministrations to the 
suffering at this time are remembered, by those 
of them who recovered and were restored to 
their homes, with the deepest gratitude. Never 
had she been more faithful in her care for their 
wants, or more gentle and tender in her in- 
quiries after their spiritual welfare. To the 
dying she spoke words of comfort and cheer, 
and received from them messages to their 
friends at the North, which she transmitted 
with the most careful promptness whenever 
opportunity offered. Though a great sorrow 
lay upon her heart, she avoided weeping in the 
presence of the wounded men, lest she should 
depress their spirits. Among the thousands 
who have been under her care, there are very 
many who still survive, and to whom her name 
will ever be precious for her disinterested 
labors in their behalf. To them in their wretch- 
edness and gloom she seemed an angel of mer- 
cy, and under her cheering words and tender 
care hope revived, and they felt that they were 
not utterly friendless. 

Aside from the perils to which she was ex- 
posed by her work for the soldiers, there were 
others hard to bear, but inevitable in her situ- 
ation. Their beautiful but unpretending home 
was situated nearly midway between the two 
points at which the fire of the Swamp Angel 
and the other large guns of Gilmore’s siege 
batteries was directed. All their outbuildings 
were injured, and some of them destroyed by 
the shells; and during the twenty-two months 
in which the city was under fire, many a weary 
night was spent in watching the direction of 
the shells, and she and her family were dis- 
tressed by the fear that by some shell striking 
their house, they might be mangled so as to be 
unable to aid each other; and they well knew 
that in such a case they might pass days of 
agony before any one would come to their re- 
lief. But from this calamity God mercifully 
preserved them. 


Mrs. Potter’s devotion to the national cause 
did not cease with the war. To the great ma- 
jority of Union prisoners dying of wounds or 
sickness in Southern hospitals, the most dis- 
tressing thought connected with death was, 
that they should be forgotten; that in the flush 
of final victory, all remembrance even of their 
names, and of the fact that they had laid down 
their lives for their country, would be effaced. 
This apprehension Mrs. Potter, with true pa- 
triotic feeling, sought to relieve. She promised 
the dying that they should not be forgotten ; 
that if her life were spared, a monument such 
as they merited should bo erected near the city 
where they gave up their lives; and that if she 
died before this could be accomplished, she 
would leave it as a sacred charge to her chil- 
dren. 

Nobly has she striven to fulfill this solemn 
pledge. Contributing largely from the wreck 
of her once ample fortune, she has also obtain- 
ed the contributions of other friends of the 
noble dead in Charleston, New York, Brook- 
lyn, and elsewhere. She has procured a noble 
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granite monument, twenty-two and a half feet 
in height, which in the spring of 1868 was 
placed in the most conspicuous part of the 
National Cemetery at Hilton Head, and upon 
it are inscribed the names and record of three 
hundred and eleven of the heroic souls who 
passed from the prison-house of Charleston to 
their eternal rest, and whose bodies repose in 
that consecrated place of burial. 

In all our records of self-sacrifice by the 
women of America, we know of none surpass- 
ing, in all particulars, the labors which have 
been briefly chronicled. Yet, with a modesty 
which is one of the highest attributes of true 
merit, Mrs. Potter declares that she believes it 
was mainly selfishness after all. She never 
could endure the sight of physical suffering 
without trying to relieve it, and she would have 
been, she avers, perfectly wretched, if she had 
not endeavored to make these poor fellows 
comfortable. We could wish that there were 
more such selfishness in the world. 
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OUR GAL.“ 


[We find this good bit“ of reading in the Maryland 
Farmer, and transfer it to our columns with the assurance 
that our domestic readers will thoroughly enjoy it.] 

I must write it; if nobody ever reads a line 
of it, I must, while it is all new and fresh in my 
mind, write out the history of the last two 
weeks, and the description of “our gal,” as 
Harry calls her. 

Our gal first made her appearance in the 
house two weeks ago last Monday, and I hailed 
her broad face and stout figure with most hearty 
welcome. Little did I realize—but to begin at 
the beginning. I was, I am a very young 
housekeeper, yet theoretically I do know some- 
thing of the arts and sciences thereunto apper- 
taining. I.was married about two years ago; 
but we have always boarded until now, and 
when [ started in my pretty house, with two 
good girls, and everything new, I fancied clock- 
work would be a mere wandering vagrant com- 
pared with the regularity of my proceedings. 

“Twas on a Sunday morning,” as the song 
says, that my troubles began. I was dressing 
for church, when my chamber-maid came up 
with a rueful countenance. 

If you please, Mrs. Harvey, Tm going.“ 

“Going!” I exclaimed. “ Where!“ 

“To leave, ma am. Home. Tve gota spell 
of neuralgia coming on, and I’m going home to 

lay by.” 

“ But you can lie down here if you are sick.” 

„Well, ma'am, I ain't to say sick, exactly, but 
Tm fixing for a turn.” 

4 A turn 9” 

“Yes. I have neuralgia in spells, and I 
always feel em coming.” 

Words were vain. Go she would, and go she 
did. I went into the kitchen to explain to the 
cook that she must do double duty for a time. 
She was a perfect termagant, and to my utter 
amazement she whecled round with the cry— 

“Gone! Jane gone! Will you get another 


girl?” 
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“ Certainly.” 

“To-day ?” 

“How can I get a girl on Sunday ?” 

“And to-morrow is wash day! Well, I'm 
not going to stay to do all the work. You'll 
either get another girl early to-morrow or III 
leave!“ 

“You'll leave now, in the shortest space of 
time it takes to go from here to the door,” cried 
Harry from the sitting-room, where he had 
overheard us. 

With many insolent speeches she departed, 
and inconvenient as it was, I was glad to see 
her go. 

Of course there was no church, and I began 
to get dinner. Harry, like a masculine angel 
as he was, took off his coat and came down to 
help me, with an assurance that he actually 
could not sit still and hear the cook use the tone 
she did one instant longer. It was a merry day. 
Harry raked the fire till his glossy brown curls 
were powdered with gray, which premature 
sign of age was produced, he assured me, by 
“care, and not the weight of years.” He peeled 
potatoes so beautifully that they were about as 
big as bullets, after he had taken off the skin an 
inch thick all round. Pies were the only article 
of cookery with which I was particularly ac- 
quainted, so I made a meat pie, two apple pies, 
and short-cake for supper, which we ate with the 
dinner at six o’clock. It was late enough when 
we cleared up, but at last all was done but one 
thing. Harry was in the bath-room refreshing 
himself, when I discovered that the coal was 
all gone. I hated to call him down, for he had 
worked hard all day, so I took the scuttle and 
went down in the cellar myself, laughing to 
think how he would scold when he knew it. 
I am a weak woman, and not very strong, but 
I filled the big scuttle, and tugging away with 
both hands, started up stairs. 


I was at the top, my labor nearly over, when 
somehow, I can not tell how, I lost my balance. 
I reeled over, and the heavy thing came with 
me, down to the bottom of the stairs. I felt it 
crushing my foot. I heard Harry’s call, and 
then fainted. I know now, though I did not 
then, how he lifted me in his strong arms, and 
carried me up stairs, and the touch of the cold 
water which he poured over me is the next 
thing Iremember. As soon as I was conscious 
and able to speak, I let him go for the doctor, 
lamenting that mother and Lou were both out 
of town for the summer. 

Well, well; it was a weary night; no time to 
scold, Harry said, so he petted, nursed, and 
tended me, till my heart ached with its fullness 
of love and gratitude. Morning found me, my 
fractured ankle in a box, lying helpless in bed, 
and Harry promised to send me a girl immedi- 
ately. So, after this long prelude, I come to 
“our gal” Oh! I must tell you how Harry 
made me a slice of buttcred toast for breakfast 
by buttering the bread on both sides and then 
toasting it. 

It was about nine o’clock when my new girl 
came. Harry had given her a dead-latch key, 
so she entered and came up to my door. Her 
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knock was the first peculiarity that startled me 
one rap, loud as a pistol-shot, and as abrupt. 

“Come in!” 

With a sweep the door flew back, and in the 
apace stood my new acquisition. Stop a mo- 
ment! I must describe her. She was very tall, 
very robust, and very ugly. Her thick hair 
grew low on her forehead, and her complexion 
was uniformly red. Her features were very 
large, and her mouth full of (her only beauty) 
white, even teeth. Still, the face was far from 
stupid. The mouth, though large, was flexible 
and expressive, and the big black eyes promised 
intelligence. But oh! how can I describe her 
“ways,” as Harry calls them? She stood for 
an instant perfectly motionless, then she swept 
down in a low and really not ungraceful cour- 


“ Madam,” she said in a deep voice, “ your 
most obedient.” 

“You are— I said, questionably— 

“ Your humble servant.” 

This was not getting on” a bit; so I said 

“ You are the girl Mr. Harvey sent from the 
Intelligence Office ?” 

“I am that woman,” she said, with a flourish 
of her shawl]; “and here is my certificate of 
merit;” and she took a paper from her pocket. 
Advancing with a long step, a stop, another 
step and stop, until she reached my bedside, she 
handed me the paper with a low bow, and then 
stepping back three steps she stood waiting for 
me toread it, with hands clasped and drooping, 
and her head bent as if it were her death-war- 
rant. 

It was a well-written, properly-worded note 
from her former mistress, certifying that she 
was honest and capable, and I really had no 
choice but to keep her, so I told her to find her 
room, lay off her bonnet, and then come to me 
again. I was half afraid of her. She was not 
drunk, with those clear black eyes shining so 
brightly, but her manner actually savored of in- 
sanity. However, I was helpless, and then— 
Harry would come as early as he could, and I 
could endure to wait. 

“Tell me your name,” I said, as she came in 
with the stride and stop. 

“My name is Mary,” she said, in a tone so 
deep that it seemed to come from the very toes 
of her gaiters. 

“ Well, Mary, first put the room in order be- 
fore the doctor comes.” 

Oh, if words could only picture that scene! 
Fancy this tall, large, ugly woman, armed (I use 
the word in its full sense) with a duster, charg- 
ing at the furniture as if she wero stabbing her 
mortal enemy to the heart. She stuck the 
comb into the brush as if she were saying “ Die, 
traitor!” and piled up the books as if they were 
fagots for a funeral flame. She gave the cur- 
tains a sweep with her hands as if she were 
putting back tapestry for a royal procession, 
and dashed the chairs down in their places like 
a magnificent bandit spurning a tyrant in his 
power. 

But when she came to the invalid she was 
gentle, almost caressing in her manner, prop- 
ping me up comfortably, making the bed at once 
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easy and handsome, and arranging my hair and 
dress with a perfect perception of my sore condi- 
tion. And when she dashed out of the room, I 
forgave the air with which she returned and pre- 
sented a tray to me for the sake of its contents. 
Such delicious tea and toast, and such perfection 
of poached eggs, were an apology for an eccen- 
tricity of manner. I was thinking gratefully of 
my own comfort and watching her hang up my 
clothes in the closet in her own style, when the 
door-bell rang. Like lightning she closed the 
closet door, caught up the tray, and rushed 
down stairs. From my open door I could hear 
the following conversation, which I must say 
rather astonished even me, already prepared 
for any eccentricity. 

Dr. Holbrook was my visitor, and of course 
his first question was— 

“ How is Mrs. Harvey this morning ?” 

In a voice that was the concentrated essence 
of about one dozen tragedies my extraordinary 
servant replied— 

“ What man art thou ?” 

“Is the woman crazy ?” cried the doctor. 

“Lay not that flattering unction to your 
soul!” cried Mary. 

„Im-yes— said the doctor, musingly ; ; 
then in his own cheery, brisk tones he added : 
“ you are the new servant, I suppose ?” 

“ Sir, I will serve my mistress till chill death 
shall part us from each other.” 

“Hm. Well now, in plain English, go tell 
her I am here.” 

“T go, and it is done!” was the reply, and 
with the slow stride and halt I heard her cross 
the entry. She was soon at my door. “ Mad- 
am, the doctor waits!” she said, standing with 
one arm out in a grand attitude. 

“Let him come up, I said, choking with 
laughter. 

She went down again. 

“Sir, from my mistress I have lately come, 
to bid you welcome, and implore you to as- 
cend. She waits within yon chamber for your 
coming.” 

Is it to be wondered at that the doctor found 
his patient in perfect convulsions of laughter, 
or that he joined her in her merriment? 

“Where did you find that treasure?” he 
asked. 

“ Harry sent her from the office.” 

“Stage-struck evidently, though where she 
picked up the fifth-cut-actress manner remains 
to be seen.” 

The professional part of his visit over, the 
doctor stayed for a chat. We were warmly 
discussing the news of the day, when—whew ! 
the door flew open, and in stalked Mary, and an- 
nounced, with a swing of her arm— 

“The butcher, madam !” 

I saw the doctor’s eyes twinkle, but he began 
to write in his memorandum-book with intense 
gravity. 

„Well, Mary,” I said, “he is not waiting!“ 

“The dinner waits!” she replied. ‘ Shall I 
prepare the viands as my own judgment shal] 
direct, or will your inclination dictate to me.” 

“Cook them as you will, but have a good 

dinner for Mr. Harvey at two o'clock,” 
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“ Between the strokes ’twill wait his appe- 
tite.” And with another sweeping courtesy 
she left the room, the door, as usual after her 
exit, standing wide open. 

She was as good as her word. Without any 
orders from me, she took it for granted that 
Harry would dine up stairs, and set the table 
in my room. I was beginning to let my keen 
sense of the ludicrous triumph over pain and 
weariness, and I watched her, strangling the 
laugh till she was down stairs. To see her stab 
the potatoes and behead the celery was a per- 
fect treat, and the air of a martyr preparing poi- 
son, with which she poured out the water, was 
perfect. Harry was evidently prepared for fan, 
for he watched her as keenly as I did. 

Not one mouthful would she bring to me, 
till she had made it as dainty as could be; 
mashing my potatoes with the movement of a 
saint crushing vipers, and buttering my bread 
in a manner that fairly transformed the knife 
into a dagger. Yet the moment she brought it 
to me, all the affectation dropped, and no 
mother could have been more naturally tender. 


‘Evidently, with all her nonsense, she was kind- 


hearted. 

It took but one day to find we had secured 
a perfect treasure. Her cooking was exquisite 
enough for the palate of an epicure; she was 
neat to a nicety, and I soon found her punctual 
and trustworthy. Her attentions to myself 
were touching in their watchful kindness. 
Sometimes, when the pain was very severe, 
and I could only lie suffering and helpless, her 
large hands would smooth my hair softly, and 
her voice became almost musical in its low 
murmurings of Poor child! poor little child” 
I think her large, strong frame, and conscious- 
ness of physical superiority to me in my tiny 
form and helpless state, roused all the mother- 
ly tenderness in her nature, and she lavished it 
upon me freely. 

I often questioned her about her fornrer 
places, and discovered to my utter amazement 
that she never was in a theater, never saw or 
read a play, and was entirely innocent of novel 
reading. 

I had become so used to her manner, and no 
longer feared she was insane, when one evening 
my gravity gave way utterly, and for the first 
time I laughed in her face. She had been 
arranging my bed and self for the night, and 
was just leaving the room, holding in one hand 
an empty pitcher, and in the other my wrapper. 
Suddenly a drunken man in the street called 
out, with a yell that really was startling, though 
by no means mysterious. Like a flash, Mary 
struck an attitude. One foot advanced, her 
body thrown slightly forward, the pitcher held 
out, and the wrapper waved aloft, she cried out 
in a voice of perfect terror— 

“Gracious heavings! What hidcous screams 
is those ?” 

Gravity was gone. I fairly screamed with 
laughter, and her motionless attitude and won- 
dering face only increased the fun. 

“Go down, Mary, or you will kill me!” I 
gasped at last. 
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To see her brandish a dust-brush would strike 
terror to the heart of the most daring spider; 
and no words of mine can describe the frantic 
energy with which she punches pillows, or the 
grim satisfaction on her face at the expiring 
agonies of a spot of dirt she rubs out of exist- 
ence. The funniest part of all is her perfect 
unconsciousness of doing anything out of the 
way. 

Harry found out the explanation. She had 
lived for ten years with a retired actress and 
actor, who wished to bury the knowledge of 
their past life, and who never mentioned the 
stage. Retaining in pri- 
vate life the attitudes 
and tones of their old 
profession, they had 
made it a kind of sport 
to burlesque the pas- 
sions they so often imi- 
tated, and poor Mary 
had unconsciously fall- 
en into the habit of 
copying their peculi- 
arities. When they left 
for Europe, she found 
her way into the Intel- 
ligence Offce, where 
Harry secured her. 
Long, long may she re- 
main “ Our Gal.” 


Ds Meven, the pian- 
‘st, wears exceptionally 
large and shocking bad 
hats; and when he lost 
one in Connecticut, in 
despair of procuring an- 
other of the proper size, 
his manager telegraph- 
ed back to have the 
missing article forward- 
ed. The answer came 
back as follows : “Down 
express train met hat 
lying on the track two 
miles east of New Ha- 
ven. Mistook it for the 
depot, and ran in. En- 
gineer discovered error, S% 
and backed out. Freight 24 
train dispatched to re- 
move the establishment, 
and shall forward it in 
sections as requested.” 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
THE ENGLISH PIANIST. 
— 


As is generally the case with eminent 
musicians, this lady possesses an admira- 
ble physical organization (if the portrait 
here given be a faithful representation). 
A large, closely-knit frame, well filled out 
with elastic tissue, should supply abund- 
antly those mechanical and temperament- 


PORTRAIT OF MADAME 


-ance to her. 
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al aids which her vocation requires for its 
successful prosecution. The motive tem- 
perament is well indicated, and ministers 
its forceful elements to her character and 
work. 

She is evidently a woman of ardent 
feeling, affection, and sympathy. She is 
impulsive emotionally, and we doubt not 
as active and earnest in the accomplish- 
ment of whatever she undertakes as she 
is impulsive. 
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Her domestic feelings and inelinations 
are evidently very influential. Home and 
its interior ties, friends and personal as- 
sociations in general, are of great import- 
The favor and encourage- 
ment of those she loves is an earnest of 
success to her in all of her new under- 
takings. 


She is hopeful and vivacions, yet quite 
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sensitive to depreciative criticism, al- 
though censure stimulates ber to more 
earnest and positive effort to contravene 
its influence. She has little vanity, and 
when she would shine she takes care that 
none of her plumes are borrowed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MADAME GODDARD was born at St. Servan, 
near St. Malo, in France, January 12, 1836. At 
a very early age she evinced extraordinary 
musical ability; and when but a little more 
than four years old 
she appeared before an 
audience in a charitable 
concert at St. Servan, 
and performed success- 
fully a fantasia on 
themes from Mozart's 
Don Juan. Her parents 
wishing to procure for 
her the best musical in- 
struction removed to 
Paris. There she en- 
joyed the tutorage of 
Kalkbrenner for four 
years; after which she 
accompanied her pa- 
rents to London, and 
continued her studies 
in England under the 
direction of Mr. Ander- 
son, pianist to the 
Queen. She also en- 
joyed the instructions 
of Herr Kuhe and Thal- 
berg, while those great 
instrumentalists resid- 
ed in London. Having 
finished her pupilage, 
Madame Goddard made 
her first public déb&t, 
when about fourteen 
years of age, in a grand 
concert at her Majesty’s 
Theater, London, and 
was received with 
marked favor as being 
a piano-forte impres- 


sario. 


She performs remark- 
ably well at sight, and 
possesses a retentive 
memory of whatever 
musical compositions 
attract her notice. Her 
execution is also brilliant and effective, the most 
intricate and rapid music being readily mas- 
tered by her mobile fingers. ý 

Devoting herself almost entirely to perform- 
ances in England, where her name is familiar 
in every household, she has achieved wealth 
and reputation. Unlike other eminent musi- 
cians, she has made no foreign tours, but finds 
in the land of her adoption all the exercise of 
her talent in public and private life as she can 
conveniently respond to. 
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“Ivy I might give a short hint to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
tell him hie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if be tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if be regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself.” —De Fue. 


— — 


Tux PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lirx ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $8 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 
SAUEL R. We tts, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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THE USE OF DISCIPLINE. 


WE may liken the undisciplined hu- 
man being to unhewn marble in the 
quarry; and the disciplined human be- 
ing to the excavated, chiseled marble 
polished and set upon a pedestal, where 
its stately beauty impresses every be- 
holder. Again; these two conditions 
may be compared to gold in the rough 
ore, and refined gold, beautifully chased 
and made useful. It is no less marble or 
gold in the one case than in the other; 
the man undisciplined is no less a human 
being than the most refined and cultiva- 
ted. Man undisciplined is simply a sav- 
age. Man thoroughly disciplined is civ- 
ilized, and in the way to appreciate all 
that ennobles his race. Look at nearly 
half the full-grown men we meet. What 
great, coarse, awkward, uncouth creat- 
ures! See how they shuffle, shuffle, shuf- 
fle along in life, instead of walking bold- 
ly and uprightly forward! And how 
untidy they are! Look at their unclean 
teeth; smell their foul breath! How lit- 
tle above the brute they seem! and yet 
they were created in the image of God, 
with immortal souls, capable of culture to 
any conceivable extent. From lack of 
discipline, they are only rudimental men. 
Animals of one species, without reason, 
moral sense, or religion, are alike; and so 
far as original organization goes, so is the 
family of man. Each member has the same 
number of bones, muscles, nerves, and 
faculties. They are alike in all the senses, 
differing only in degree of culture, de- 
velopment, and discipline. But no de- 
gree of culture will change the nature 
or species of brutes such as dogs, horses, 
and lions; they remain animal only, with 
limited capacities—instinct without rea- 
son—while man is susceptible of almost 
unlimited culture, development and reach 
of mind, soul, or spirit. Man’s brain is 
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a house three stories high, while that of 
the animal is only a basement. But it is 
DISCIPLINE which calls out, quickens, and 
develops all his faculties and powers. 
Without discipline, he is an unwieldy 
human block; as nature formed him, al- 
most useless. What is it that makes the 
difference between the teacher and the 
pupil? It is not size of body, nor neces- 
sarily a difference of age; it is not in 


sense nor in faculty; it is not altogether 


in temperament ; but it is in culture and 
discipline of the one, and the want of it 
in the other. It is discipline of the 
whole mind which enables one person to 
play on a musical instrument, to invent, 
imitate, and to do something of every- 
thing; and it is the absence of discipline 
which prevents others from doing pre- 
cisely the same thing. So in all the va- 
rious callings, all the professions and pur- 
suits in life. 

To illustrate the point still further: 
Take two boys,—brothers; permit one 
to grow up without restraint, direction, 
or discipline, as far too many street boys 
in our cities and villages are permitted 
to do, and what is the result ? On reach- 
ing manhood, he is a coarse, ignorant, 
selfish, impudent, quarrelsome, obstinate, 
revengeful loafer. 
for vagabond proclivities; and if he es- 
capes the jail, prison, and the gallows, 
he remains on the low plane of his ani- 
mal propensities, performing some menial 
service, like cleaning spittoons, living 
from hand to mouth, and winding up his 
career way down below.” When he 
dies, a nuisance is abated. The other, 
similarly constituted, born of the same 
parents, under the same circumstances, 
endowed with similar tendencies and 
proclivities, if placed under good influ- 
ence, properly restrained, wisely directed, 
and well educated, thoroughly disciplin- 
ed, enjoys in his youth almost a charmed 
life, and on attaining manhood, at once 
takes his place among intelligent, respect- 
able, and honorable men; filling his po- 
sition with credit, living a useful life, 
and establishing a reputation for justice, 
kindness, and religion. He is a pillar of 
strength in goodness. All who know 
him delight to trust him, and his whole 
life inclines in the same direction which 
in early youth he was taught to go. To 
him life has been active, industrious, 
earnest, useful, successful. Departing, he 


is lamented and mourned by all who 


He is notorious only 
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knew him. He was law-abiding; the other 
was lawless. The one was a low, scoffing 
skeptic; the other, a cultivated Christian 
gentleman. The one complained con- 
stantly of his unfortunate lot, charging 
his destitution and short-comings upon 
Satan, not seeming to realize that the 
fault was in great part his own. The 
other accepted seeming calamities as pos- 
sible blessings in disguise, remembering 
that “the Lord chasteneth whom he lov- | 
eth,” thus weaning him from merely 
worldly affairs and reconciling bim to 
the will of Heaven. We need not pur- 
sue the subject further. It must be clear 
to all that the importance of the most 
thorough discipline, early and late, can 
not be overrated or magnified; while the | 
want of it precipitates its miserable vic- 
tim into the poor-house, the asylam, the 
prison, and the potter’s-field. 

Mora: Parents owe to their children | 
this: if they can bestow neither wealth | 
nor honor, they can at least give them 
that discipline which is of such incom- 
parable importance. They can teach 
them self-denial, the regulation of their 
passions, and habits of industry; they | 
can stimulate their application, and en- 
courage perseverance, economy, kind- 
ness, justice, devotion, and good-will. It 
is not necessary to resort to violence. | 
In such education, kindness with firn- 
ness is more potent than chains, locks, or 
whips. As God is merciful to us; as He 
chastens us with the rod of His spirit, so 
parents may chasten their children; and 
this is the kind of correction and the dis 
cipline we commend. | 

— O eee 
DRINK. 


—— 


A LATE State Temperance Convention 
presented in its report the following 
official records of applications for entry 
into the Inebriates’ Asylum of New 
York. There has been a newspaper 
denial of its correctness, but whether 
or not it was official, we do not know. | 
Here is the statement: 


| 
| 


Clergymen 39 | Physicians 2 
Judges 8 Gentlemen O 0 
Merchants..........265 340 


Thirty-nine drunken clergymen! Or 
even one single drunken clergyman! 
Of what denominations? Eight drunken 
judges! Or even one drunken judge! 
Of what weight would be their or his | 


judgment? Three hundred and forty 


drunken merchants! Or even one 
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drunken merchant! Were they liquor 
dealers? Two hundred and twenty-six 
drunken physicians! Or even one drunk- 
en physician! who have poisoned both 
their patients and themselves, They 
administer to the sick, beer, porter, ale, 
wine, whisky, rum, gin, brandy, and 
bitters. Two hundred and forty drunk- 
en gentlemen! Or one drunken gen- 
tleman! We do not believe it. A 
“ gentleman” is not a drunkard ; he is 
simply what he is. But you say when 
clergymen, physicians, and judges get 
drunk, why not “ gentlemen” also? 
“Sauce for the goose,” etc. Then, is 
it not notorious that some of our legis- 
lators, our representatives, our senators, 
and even our Presidents, get drunk? 
Then why may not merchants drink ? 
Why not everybody? Let us see why 
not. We could give twenty good rea- 
sons; but one is enough. Because THE 
DRUNKARD shall not INHERIT THE KING- 
DOM or Gop.”* He is an outcast. He 
is bad. A fallen human wreck. But 
he may be reclaimed. Aye, so may the 
dead be raised, and other miracles per- 
formed. But it takes more than man 
to do it. Is it not easier to prevent dis- 
ease and drunkenness than to cure it? 
Perverted priests and clergymen call the 
vile alcoholic mixture “a good creature 
of God,” and drink it. Weak or wicked 
doctors guzzle it themselves, and give 
it to their confiding but silly patients, 
and it only hastens their exit to heaven 
or to hell. 

Our whisky-drinking law makers are 
constantly making law breakers. They 
are a low, bad set, and ought to be 
hurled from the places they disgrace. 
It is a crying shame that any other than 
temperance men should be put in any 
place of trust. Evil, and only evil, comes 
of liquor-drinking legislators. Think of 
a drunken Congressman! A drunken 
President! May God put it into the 
minds of the people to choose only tem- 
perance men, honest men, virtuous men, 
intelligent men, to serve us. If we fail 
in this we shall have good cause to fear 
for the perpetuity of our institutions. 
It is intemperance that is lowering the 
tone of public morals and corrupting all 
our legislation. Let us stop it, and pray 
God that we may save our institutions, 
our nation, our bodies, and our souls. 


* 1 Cor. vi. 10. 
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NOT GOING TO SMASH. 


THERE are large numbers of bad men in and 
out of public offices. Those who are in, de- 
sire to remain in; and the “outs” will cry 
down the Government, cry down the currency, 
and try to make many simpletons believe that 
the whole country is going into immediate 
bankruptcy, unless those in office be turned 
out and the more hungry ones let in. 
“ Loaves and fishes” are the cause of much 
political contention. We have seen notorious 
bullies, boxers, prize-fighters, gamblers, and 
drunkards elected to offices of honor and 
trust. We have seen persons without educa- 
tion, without moral principle, without any of 
the requisite qualifications for statesmanship, 
made members of our State Legislatures and 
of our national Congress,—men lawless, dis- 
honest, drunken vagabonds, making laws for 
American citizens! Can there be any wonder 
that the course of events will not run smooth? 
that bribery and corruption may be seen in 
all departments? We realize and we deplore 
these facts. We call the attention of well dis- 
posed men, lovers of their country, to con- 
template the truth. We ask them, for the 
sake of our children, our future, and ourselves, 
that they correct these evils. If we will, we 
can choose sober, righteous men to serve us. 
We can choose intelligent, honorable men, 
moral and religious men. We appeal to no 
clique, no party, no sect; we appeal to all in- 
telligent, temperate, self-regulating, patriotic, 
moral and religious citizens. Reader, are you 
of this class? If not, will you: not come over 
on the right side—the side of God and hu- 
manity? There are two sides to every ques- 
tion. One side is right, the other wrong. 
Why not choose the right? Do not tamper 
with policy or expedients, but stand up for 
the right, and God will take care of conse- 
quences. He was a statesman who said, “I 
had rather be right than be President.” He 
is a false, bad man who favors injustice, op- 
pression, and the rule of the wicked. Let us 
vote for those only whom we can trust. 

Here is a statement of our finances, which 
is far more hopeful than has been represented 
by parties in interest. It is from one of the 
commercial journals of this city. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNT. 


So much has been said and written about 
the corrupt and extravagant manner in which 
the Federal Government has been adminis- 
tered during the last year or two, that it is 
pleasant to meet with facts and figures, from 
official sources, which must go far to correct 
erroneous impressions in this connection. In 
view of the fact that the present Administra- 
tion has been compelled not only to carry an 
immense burden bequeathed by the rebellion, 
but to close up the confused accounts, restore 
civil order through a vast region devastated 
and unsettled by the conflict, and repel assaults 
upon the public credit, we were not prepared 
for so satisfactory an exhibit of the reccipts 
and expenditures of the Government for the 
fiscal 185 just closed, as that furnished by 
Special Commissioner Wells, of the Treasury 
Department. From this exhibit we give the 
more important figures, as follows: 


RECEIPTS, 
The national receipts of revenue, from all 
sources, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1868, were substantially as follows : 


Customs (gold ))ꝶ )))) 8163. 500. 000 
Internal Revenue (currency) )) 193,000,000 
Miscellaneous (currency )))) sees 47,000,000 
Public Lands and Direct Tax (currency).... 3,800,000 
lll. 8406. 900, 000 
EXPENDITURES. 


The expenditures of the Government on ac- 
count of interest on the public debt, for the 
fiscal 3 ending June 30, 1868, was $141,635- 
551 13. The aggregate expenditures of the 
several departments of the Government for 
the same period, were 8229, 914,874 56, mak - 
ing a total expediture for the fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1868, of $371,550,225, and leaving 
an estimated surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures of $34,749,777. 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 


The amount of taxcs abated op repealed 
since the close of the war has been estimated 
as follows: 


By Act of July 18, 1868.......ccccscccsscncce $60,000,000 

By Act of March 2, 1867............0-. q 40,000,000 
By Act of Feb. 8, 1868 (exemption of raw 

Cotten, racooner naso nainen 28,769,000 

By Act of March lB11!llil˖l 44,500,000 

Total er are $167,269,000 


Since July, 1865, furthermore, the additional 
tax of 5 per cent. on incomes in excess of 
5,000 has been repealed, and the exemption 
on all incomes has been increased from $600 
to $1,000. The taxation formerly imposed on 
the gross receipts accruing from the transpor- 
tation of merchandise, has also been entirely 
removed. Co-incident with the above reduc- 
tion of taxation, or from the 81st of August, 
1865, to the 80th of June, 1808, the aggregate 
of the national indebtedness, including cash 
in the Treasury, exhibits a reduction, in round 
numbers, of $250,000,000. On this statement 
of the debt, the reduction of the interest, cal- 
culated at 6 per centum, would be $15,000,000 
annually. 

Thus, heavy as the expenditures have been 
during the last year, they have not only been 
met by the ordinary revenues of Government, 
without a resort to loans, but after somewhat 
reducing the principal of the debt, an estimat- 
ed surplus of nearly thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars was left. Leaving out the interest on the 
debt, and the pensions and bounties of soldiers 
and sailors, which are, as a matter of course, 
inevitable, the difference between the expen- 
diture of the present administration and that 
of the peace administration immediately pre- 
ceding the war, is not proportionately as great 
as the difference in the population of the coun- 
try at the two periods, or the changed condi- 
tions of the nation would seem to warrant. 

Congress might have accomplished some- 
thing more than it has accomplished, during 
the last year or two, to relieve the public of 
burdens which have become extremely oner- 
ous; but despite of its shortcomings, we have 
an abiding faith that wiser counsels will pre- 
vail, and that measures based upon honesty 
and justice will be evoked, after the excite- 
ment of the Presidential campaign shall have 
passed away. There is nothing in our politi- 
tical traditions, or our relations with other 
nations, which can ever make it necessary to 
maintain a large and costly military establish- 
ment in times of quiet and profound peace; 
nor is there any reason why, from being a 
dead weight upon the Government, the South- 
ern States, with no great incumbrances 
upon them, with their social and labor rela- 
tions adapting themselves to the emergency, 
and with a belt of the most productive soil 
which this continent affords, should not soon 
contribute their full share to the requirements 
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of the General Government. And we believe 
they will, as soon as fierce partisan warfare 
shall give place to an era of good feeling, thus 
admitting of the co-operation of Northern 
capital-and labor, which alone are necessary 
for the development of resources, in order to 
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to inherit it. “ Easily obtained, as easily lost,” 
is the rule. 

Begging comes of poverty and low natures. 
A dignified, manly man “ would rather starve 
than beg,’ while imported paupers take to 


GEOLOGY NO SCIENOB. 
THE Rev. Robert Patterson, D.D., is writing 


a series of articles in the Family Treasure— 
a handsome monthly, published in Cincinnati 


—on Physiology, Phrenology, Geology, etc., in 
which he tells his readers what he “doesn't 
know” and what he “doesn’t believe.” He 
takes the negative of every question, as naturally 
as another takes the affirmative. He will not 
admit anything to be true which he doesn’t 
understand. We did this reverend doctor of 
divinity—some men are woefully misplaced in 
this world—the honor to show him up in our 
August number. But here he is again, scolding 
away as glibly as ever. This time he is after the 
geologists, with a sharp stick. He says “ geo- 
logical theories can never rise above the rank of 
notions.” Then he goes on to state what can 
not be done, what men can not know; as for ex- 
ample, “ Geologists have no knowledge of the 


place the Southern States again firmly on their 


pa begging as ducks take to water. They are 
ee 


born to it. Itis the result of monarchical in- 
stitutions, whercin the few own all the land, 
monopolize all the water, rule and control the 
labor. It is cruel slavery, under another 
name—subjects—and produces the “ class” 
denominated peasants, 

Here, in America, we grow no human fungus. 
Those we have are either imported direct, or 
they are the immediate offspring of such. 
They compose our whisky rings, our “ Dead 
Rabbits,” “Short Boys,” “Plug Uglys,” and 
other villainous, vagabond classes. Our dance- 
houses, streets, poor-houses, and prisons 
swarm with them. They are human wharf 


— p> oes — 
WORKING FOR MONBY. 


THE statement that “ the laborer is worthy 
of his hire” is not only trite, but it is also 
Scriptural; and he who ignores this principle 
is not only unwise but UNJUST. If“ the wages 
of sin is death,” the wages of honest toil is 
bread and life. Money simply represents la- 
bor performed, or property of some sort. He 
who produces nothing and earns nothing, 
does no good in the world; he simply lives 
on the earnings of others; is worse than a 
drone in the great human hive. Any institu- 


tion or order of society which stigmatizes 
honest labor as degrading, or as something to 
be avoided, carries its own curse with it. 
“For this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he cat.” So 
said St. Paul. There are idle and disorderly 
persons among us who “work not at all, but 
are busybodies.” Such should be exhorted 
and induced to earn their own living. It is 
energizing and ennobling to carn the where- 
with to develop our faculties, clothe our 
bodies, contribute to the unfortunate, build 
school-houses, churches, public libraries, in- 
dustrial institutes, asylums, hospitals, and 
the like. For every dollar a man invests in 
any of these he feels the richer in all the at- 
tributes of a true and noble manhood. Oh, the 
blessing of giving! And the way to obtain 
the blessing is ts earn it The poor weak- 
willed, self-indulgent do-nothings never have 
anything to give, except what they beg from 
the more industrious and enterprising. They 
don’t know, poor things, what they were 
created for. So far, to them, life has been in 
vain. They wait for some thrifty person to 
take them up and carry them into sweet 
Elysian fields, where they may dwell in lux- 
urious idleness. What husbands and fathers, 
what wives and mothers, such worthless crea- 
tures make ! 

Reader, do you remember the first dime or 
dollar you ever earned? Why do you remem- 
ber it? Because of the satisfaction it produced. 
You earned tt. It was the result of your own 
personal exertion. It was yours, and a part 
of you. It was your first taste of liberty, inde- 
pendence, power. What a luxury! What a 
stimulant! How all-engaging! The idea of 
wealth becomes absorbing. Is there no short 
road to riches? Tell, O tell me how to make 
money quickly! Ah, here is the danger. If 
the parent failed to teach his child something 
of the true uses of money; if he permitted him 
to become a warped money-lover for its own 
sake—a money-worshiper—through inordinate 
acquisiliveness, he will just as certainly be- 
come a mean, selfish, sordid miser, a gambler, 
or a thief! Money is to be desired only as a 

means, and it is so much better to earn than 


rats, baggage smashers, thieves, burglars, 
robbers, murderers. They work from com- 
pulsion—never from choice. In their own 
country they were kept at the point of starva- 
tion, having no hopeful prospects to encourage 
them, and they became the poor creatures we 
see. Here they may earn moncy, accumulate 
a competency, and, with industry and “ tem- 
perate habits,” get ahead in the world. And 
they do. Consider the millions of dollars 
sent by laborers, from America, to relatives in 
the “Old Country.” Here they can make 
and save money. Here they can secure houses 
of their own, and put their children in a way 
to be educated, elevated, and placed on a ris- 
ing scale. Let whisky and tobacco alone; 
buy good books and read them; join a tem- 
perance society; come under religious in- 
fluences ; and the course of each one will be 
“ onward and upward.” 

But there are higher considerations than 
working for money. Riches do not secure 
happiness. He alone grows in the excellen- 
ces of God’s grace who rises above the love 
of money and develops the higher faculties 
and sentiments. It is the exercise of these 
which brings peace. One must be honest, 
kindly, honorable, forgiving, trusting, and 
godly if he would stand on the highest human 
plane. Riches, honor, ambition, love of art, 
poetry, music, home, and even the social affec- 
tions, must all be subordinated to the moral, 
spiritual, religious sense. It must be God 
first, humanity next, and worldly affairs last. 
He who earns or acquires the most money, 
like the man with the most talents, will be 
held all the more accountable for its right use. 
Man may not live to himself alone. Great 
riches and great talents are great powers, and 
when rightly used bring happiness to all; but 
when prostituted to base purposes, only sink 
their possessor in the csteem of his fellows, 
and bring ruin on those who participate in 
their use. The money of the gambler curses 
all who use it in that way. Our study should 


be, to know the real value of money, and to 
use it wisely ; to understand our own abilities, 
and to exercise them for the good of mankind; 
to learn the laws of our being, and obey them; 
to find out the will of God, and do it. 


contain them all. 
not be reflected truly in a mirror composed of a 
thousand fra 


they can boast is a very su 


facts essential to the erection of a science of ge- 
ology.” Again: The profound ignorance out 
of whose abysses geological theories arise, is 
well exhibited by the most learned of the 
physical geographers, Humboldt.” “No mate- 
rials exist for framing any history of the geo- 
logical periods.” “ Geology, as defined by its 
professors, is a science impossible to short-lived 
mortals.” Yes, but may not the present gene- 
ration profit by the teachings of those who have 
gone before? and may not future generations 


take hold where the present leave off, and thus 


augment the sum-total of this and other kinds 
of knowledge? On this very point he says: 


This is by no means possible. The co-ordi- 


nation and comparison of all the facts must be 


the work of a single mind cepecous enough to 
The fair face of nature can 


ents. But the question at pres- 
ent is one of facts, not of future possibilities. 
Have geologists now any such accumulation 


of facts as would warrant the construction of 


the science of the structure of the earth? Have 
they examined, or even seen the strata whose 
formations they describe? Is it even possible 
for mortal man to achieve what they allege 
their science demands ? 

Alas! science of such a vast subject is im- 
possible, and our geological authorities ought 
certainly to acknowledge the impossibility, and 
refrain from making such enormous demands 
upon the credulity of the people. They should 
reflect that common sense [ e wonder what he 
means by “common sense”] sees as far into a 
millstone as philosophy. Its conclusion upon 
reading the enormous pretensions of geologists, 
and comparing them with their very slender 
performances, probably will be, not that geolo- 
gists have procured a lease of life of antedilu- 


; vian longevity, nor that they have attained to 


a systematical omniscience, but that the utmost 
rficial second-hand 
knowledge of a very small part of the earth’s 
surface, and a very cursory glance at a much 
smaller part of it. This is all that even the 
first-class ogists—Miller, or Murchison, or 
Lyell, or Dana, or Agassiz—can produce as the 
materials for a science; all the rest is mere as- 
sumption—scientific poetry, if you will, but 


not science. Geology would rank well as a de- 
partment of mythology. 


So, down with geology, and up with Patterson. 
He has smashed all their fine theories, and re- 
mains what he is, the iconoclast of the natural 
sciences. 
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OUR LIST OF PREMIUMS. 

In addition to a monthly magazine, which is 
richly worth its price, we now offer to those who 
may send us new subscriptions, valuable and 
useful premiums. As this JOURNAL is essen- 
tially useful and substantial in its general 
character, so the premiums named are of a 
useful and substantial sort. Many, to be sure, 
lay claim to the character of ornamental, but 
their decoration is but an attractive accessory 
to their utility. We offer no worthless frip- 
pery—no mean pinchbeck ware” or “sham 
jewelry ;” but appreciating more highly the 
mental tone of our readers, we invite their 
consideration to a short programme, which is 
thought to include things adapted to the tastes 
and wants of every well-ordered household 
and of every right-minded individual. As re- 
gards the liberal terms we make in this “ pre- 
mium business,” we invite comparison with 
other magazine inducements. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Names of Articles, Cash Value, N?- ers 


1. Piano, Steinway or Weber, 7 octave. $650 00....350 
2. Parlor Organ, Mason & Hamlin or 
Berry, 5 octav e.. q 170 00. . . 100 


4. Metropolitan Organ, Mason & Ham- 
Hn, S eise cs 130 00 

5. Gold Hunting-case Watch, American f 
Watch Co.'s bes 1% 00.... 

6. Choice Library, your selection 
7. Chambers’ Encyclopedia, new, 10 vols. 
8. Silver Hunting Watch, American 
Watch Co.'s hee 0000. 

9. Sewing Machine, Weed’s new style. 
10. Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson's 
11. Chest of Tools, 75 pieces 
12. Library, your choice. 
13. Lange's Commentaries, any 8 vols... 
14. Doty's Washing Machine 
15. Irving’s Belles Lettres Works,” 
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16. Rosewood Writing Desk, furnished. 
17. Webster's Illust'd Quarto Dictionary 
18. Irving's Life of Washington, 5 vols.. 
19. Mitchell's General Atlas, folio....... 
W. Student's Set of Phren'] Works 
21. Universal Clothes Wringer......... ` 
22. Bruen Cloth Plate,” for Sewing 


— 
do 
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Machines cee c cee eeees 10 00.... 6 
W. Stereoscope, Rosewood, 12 fine views 700.... 6 
24. New Physiognomy, Dlustrated...... 5 00... 4 
25. Weaver's Works, in one voll. 8 00 . 8 
20. Hand-Book—How to Write, Talk, Be- 

have, and Do Business 228. 2 
N. Life in the West, new............... 2 00 2 


cases for any other premium, if preferred. 

The articles enumerated are the best of their 
several kinds. The “ Belles Lettres“ set of Ir- 
ving comprises Knickerbocker,” Tales of 
a Traveler, Wolfert's Roost, “ Crayon 
Miscellany,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” “ Alham- 
bra,” “ Oliver Goldsmith,” “Sketch Book,” all 
elegantly bound. 

Persons wishing our own publications in- 
stead of the promiscuous choice offered, will 
be permitted to select for themselves from our 
fullest catalogues, In this connection, we 
would say that lists of any number of new 
subscribers exceeding ten will entitle the sender 


N to a liberal selection from our catalogue. 


a 
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As we offer premiums for new subscribers, it 
may seem an injustice to present subscribers 
who may intend to renew their interest, if we 
do not exhibit some liberality toward them; 
therefore we say that each present subscriber 
who sends us a new name with his or her own 
(inclosing, of course, the requisite $6), will re- 
ceive the valuable hand-book, “The Right 
Word in the Right Place,” or the illustrated 
„Pope's Essay. on Man,” which sells for $1. 
We also offer the same premium to persons 
who subscribe to the JOURNAL for two years 
in advance at the regular rate. 

In the general competition for premiums, two 
old subscribers will be counted as one new sub- 
acriber, and the premiums awarded accordingly 
to parties sending us lists at the full rate. 

The “ New Encyclopedia” (Chambers’) offer- 
ed is a handsome octavo edition, finely illus- 
trated, and beyond peradventure one of the 
most valuable works of the kind extant. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the pianos 
and parlor organs on our list are acknowledged 
among the best manufactured in the world. 

The Mason and Hamlin cabinet organ offer- 
ed as premium No. 2 is a five octave double 
reed instrument with four stops, having their 
new and very valuable improvements intro- 
duced this season, viz., “ Mason & Hamlin’s 
Improved Vox Humana,” and “ Monroe’s Im- 
proved Reeds.” 

The Bruen cloth plate is a valuable contriv- 
ance for embroidering on sewing-machines. 
When attached to Wheeler & Wilson’s, it 
makes the Grover & Baker stitch, a desidera- 
tum in embroidery by machine. 

Who will have these premiums? They are 
freely offered to all, and will be promptly sent 
to the parties entitled to them. 

Clubs may be made up of subscribers resid- 
ing at one or a hundred different post-offices. 

REMITTANCES should be made in post-office 
orders, bank checks, or drafts payable to the 
order of B. R. WELLS, New York. 


— — —_ 
THE COMING ANNUAL. 


OUR ANNUAL for 1869 is now in press, and 
will soon be ready for general circulation. We 
have striven to make it valuable as an instru- 
ment of good by introducing fresh, original arti- 
cles of a practical bearing on all the leading 
interests of the times. As our Annuals from 
year to year have steadily improved in quality 
and grown in public favor, we have experienced 
no apprehensions lest our efforts at a still fur- 
ther improvement in that of 1869 should not 
meet with a cordial welcome and a liberal pa- 
tronage. 

Among the more prominent articles which 
will enliven its pages are the following: The 
True Basis of Education found in the Constitu- 
tion of Man; Eminent American Clergymen, a 
group of seven, representing as many different 
denominations ; How to Study Faces ; Mirthful- 
ness; Food Makes the Man; Temperament in 
Cattle; The English Miner; Power of Exam- 
ple; Uses of Culture; American Wit; Victor 
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Cousin, the French Philosopher; Dry Bones; 
Hepworth Dixon; Wilkie Collins; Rev. Dr. 
Cummings, the Prophetic Man. The number of 
illustrations is large, some single articles em- 
bodying half a dozen or more illustrations; the 
portraits, especially, are carefully engraved, and 
form an important feature in the work. In 
character, quality and price, we are satisfied the 
Annual for 1869 will sustain a favorable com- 
parison with any like publication of the day. 
— E a 
FOR NEXT YEAR! 


Ir seems rather early to put out announce- 
ments for the year 1869; but time flies,” and 
toc must fly to keep up. In the present num- 
ber of the A. P. J. we give a list of PREMIUMS, 
the value of which will make it worth while 
to work for them. It has given us real pleas- 
ure to send out beautiful pianos, melodeons, 
sewing machines, and whole libraries of books 
to all parts of the country. 

THE Besr. None but the dest articles of 
their kind are sent; i. e., nothing second-hand, 
cheap, or inferior is ever sent by us. We aim 
to secure the best of the kind in every instance. 

At first we hesitated about offering watches, 
fearing we could not secure good time-keepers, 
and that disappointments would sometimes 
occur. But we have arranged with the manu- 
facturers; and are enabled to offer two sizes— 
for gentlemen and for ladies—silver and gold 
hunting cases of a beautiful pattern, and war- 
ranted accurate time-keepers. 

Other premiums in the list will be appreci- 
ated by those who need them. We frankly 
admit that our object is to increase the circula- 
tion of this JOURNAL. We give the profits in 
premiums to those who do the work and for- 
ward us the subscribers. 

THE JOURNAL will be richly worth its full 
price to every subscriber. It is now a good 
time to begin to form clabs for 1869. “An 
early bird,” etc., you know. 


— Lr ——— — 


TRUE NOBLENEsS lies in a deep and pure 
generosity of the soul. Even common human- 
ity pities the wretched. Ordinary attainments 
in the Christian life may induce men to labor 
even for the conversion of souls. Such labor 
may move side by side with many of the ele- 
ments of littleness. A great sermon may come 
out of a heart largely swayed by small ambi- 
tions, which would redden or pale with pain 
at another’s praise. A deed may be generous 
only to be called so. A man may be soft and 
yielding only the better and the more certainly 
to cover himself with the praise of his friends. 
True nobleness, in addition to high impulses 
and breadth of aim, must be unselfish ; it must 
follow in the right cause even where a personal 


adversary leads; it must be able to smile from 
the very heart at the success of a rival; it 
must not feel itself the poorer for another’s 
riches, nor the meaner for another's exaltation. 
Such generosity is serenity; it is heavenly 
sweetness; it is at once royal and lowly; it is 
divine charity, and, therefore, liberty—“ the 
perfect law of liberty,” “ blessed in its deed.” 
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JOHN LAIRD, 
THE BRITISH SHIP-BUILDER. 


Tar mental-motive temperament pre- 
dominates in this organization. The 
body is long and slim, the head and face 
are the same, and there is evidently 
more mental activity than physical vital- 
ity, a condition likely to render one 
nervous, restless, and impatient. He 
is disposed to sympathize more with 
troubled waters than with those at rest; 
to stir up and agitate, simply from the 
love of agitation. There is no peace in 
that countenance; it is expressive of a 
hungry, ambitious, excitable mind. He 
needs, greatly needs, the modifying in- 
fluences of more physical vitality—a 
bodily condition more in keeping with 
the English type. 

There is little warmth or geniality 
here, but much will, temper, and person- 
ality; he would be cold and authoritative 
rather than warm and gentle. 

As to his capabilities. So far as man- 
agement is concerned, there can be no 
doubt that he would be far more efficient 
in selfish enterprises than in missionary 
work, at home or abroad. He looks 
more like a feelingless schoolmaster than 
like a statesman, more like one who 
would seek to realize his own personal 
desires than to contribute voluntarily to 
the happiness of others. In short, it is 
the face of a cold, calculating, criticising, 
fault-finding, nervous, 
wilful, and opinionated man. He may 
be missed—will he be mourned ?—when 
he dies. He would evidently have made 
a sharp lawyer; something of a soldier; 
a capital driver or overseer, as he is good 
at scheming and projecting; but not a 
popular captain or hotel keeper; not a 
self-sacrificing friend like John Howard 
or Father Mathew; not a laborer in the 
interest of the unfortunate, but one who 

would turn every opportunity to his 
own personal advantage. To him, the 
world is a great goose, made for him to 
pluck. And he has little or no com- 
punction; we doubt if he ever confesses 
himself what he evidently is—a misera- 
ble sinner. 

Such a temperament and disposition 
needs looking after. Children so consti- 
tuted are apt to give much trouble by 
their pesky natures, and it is quite un- 
safe to leave them unrestrained; they 
need careful watching, lest they get in- 
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to mischief and bring trouble upon the 


entire family. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Now that the claims of the United States on 
England, for damages sustained during the 
war by the operations of rebel privateers al- 
leged to have been built, armed, and equipped 
in English docks, are being urged, it is proper 
for us to furnish our readers with some ac- 
count of the man who was conspicuously con- 
nected with the construction of “ rebel rams” 
and ironclads. 

John Laird, Esq., the present Member of 
Parliament for Birkenhead, England, was born 
in Greenock, Scotland, in the year 1805. He 
received his education at the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool, and early devoted himself to com- 
mercial pursuits. 

John Laird has been connected with steam 
navigation since 1821, his father having been 
one of the originators of the St. George’s Steam 
Packet Company and the Dublin Steam Navi- 
gation Company, formed at that time. His 


LAIRD. 


PORT 
father, William Laird, commenced the Birken- 
head Ironworks in 1824, and the first iron 
vessel built at these works was in 1829. But 
iron ship-building did not make any great 
progress for ten years or more after that date. 
Shipowners were loth to adopt iron vessels, 
and great difficulty was experienced in per- 
suading even enterprising men to embark in 
the then almost new invention. In 1839, 
however, the English Admiralty ordered the 
first iron steam vessel for her Majesty’s service 
from Mr. Laird, and since that time iron 
vessels have grown more and more into favor. 

It was at the Birkenhead Ironworks that the 
first iron vessels for the United States, for the 
River Indus, for the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, 
and other important rivers of the East, were 
built. The first steam-frigate ever constructed 
for the British Admiralty was also built there— 
the Birkenhead, of 1,400 tons and 560 horse- 
power. From 1829 to the present time, nearly 
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four hundred vessels, of a total gross tonnage 
of upward of 150,000 tons, have been con- 
structed at Laird’s establishment. 

From two to three thousand men are con- 
tinually employed there, and a large number 
of vessels are constantly in process of con- 
struction. A portion of the immense works 
are set apart for engine and boiler making, 
where a large number of marine engines are 
built, of sizes varying from 80 to 450 horse- 
power. 

The town of Birkenhead, which lies across 
the River Merscy, opposite Liverpool, of which 
it is really a suburb, owes much of its pros- 
perity to the success of Mr. Laird as a ship- 
builder. Birkenhead is to Liverpool what 
Brooklyn is to New York, and has grown 
rapidly in extent and population. In 1821 it 
had a population of only 200; in 1831, 2,569; 
in 1841, of 8,223; and in 1861, numbered | 
86,000 inhabitants. 

The Birkenhead docks were first projected 
by William, the father of John Laird, in 1827; 
but the corporation of Liverpool having pur- 
chased all the property, to prevent the carrying 
out of his plans, no progress was made until 
1844, when the commissioners of Birkenhead | 
brought a bill into the English Parliament for | 


constructing docks at Wallasey Pool Many 
difficulties attended this scheme, but in 1857 
Parliament decided to amalgamate the docks 
on both sides of the river in one trust, called 
the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, giving 
power to the Government to nominate four 
members of that board. Mr. J. Laird was the 
first appointed by Government, and has con- 
tinued in office since the Act came into force. 

The first Act for forming a local body for 
managing the affairs of Birkenhead was passed 
in 1833. Mr. J. Laird was one of the commis- 
sioners named under that Act, and he has oc- 
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E} cupied the post of chairman of the commis- | 
sion, with the exception of a very short time, | 


ever since. 

Mr. Laird is a Deputy-Lieutenant and magis- 
trate for the county of Chester, a member of 
the council of the National Rifle Association, 
and Deputy-Chairman of the County of 
Chester Rifle Association. He has taken an 
active part in the volunteer movement since 
its start in 1859, and has three artillery com- 
panies formed among his workmen, Consisting 
of 70 men in each company, or 210 in all, his 
eldest son and partner, Mr. William Laird, 
jun., being Captain Commandant. 

In 1861, Mr. Laird was elected Member of 
Parliament for Birkenhead, being the first 
representative sent from that place to the 
House of Commons. 

— —— 

Dr. GaLL's Wonks We are receiving many 
thanks for the suggestion published in the June 
number relative to the republication of the 
complete works of the founder of Phrenology— 
not enough subscribers, however, to warrant 
the great outlay. It will require at least one 
thousand subscribers, at $10 each, to warrant 
us in undertaking the enterprise. 
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Ky [We were recently shown a letter addressed by Mr. An- 
Ela. drew Boardman to an English friend who is on intimate 
N terms with Jobn Stuart Mill, from which we have been 
5 7 permitted to extract the following.] 
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I WATCHED with much interest the struggle 
to elect Mr. Mill to Parliament, and was grati- 
fied at the success which you had so much at 
heart, for I have for him profound respect, and 
yet I have not read anything for a long time at 
which I felt more hurt than I did on reading 
his contemptuous remarks on Phrenology in 
his article on the Positive Philosophy of Au- 
guste Comte in the Westminster Review. Of 
course I do not object to Mr. Mill not believing 
in Phrenology. If it be true, it is to him a 
misfortune not to know it. My objection is to 
the tone and spirit ogphis remarks: “ And 
what organon for the study of the moral and 
intellectual functions does M. Comte offer in 
lieu of the direct mental observation which he 
repudiates. We are almost ashamed to say 
that it is Phrenology.” This is very like an in- 
vitation by Mr. Mill to his readers to join him 
in a contemptuous sneer, and coming from such 
a man will inflict a severe wound on a num- 
ber of highly intellectual and most sincere 
men than the attacks of a whole mob of writ- 
ers such as once howled through Blackwood’s 
pages the cry of “ infernal idiots.” 

In his work on Liberty, Mr. Mill says it 
would be well if one person would honestly 
point out to another that he thinks him in 
fault without being considered unmannerly or 
presuming. Relying on this, I should, if I had 
the honor of being acquainted with Mr. Mill, 
be likely to say to him, “ Allow me to say to you, 
that in writing thus of Phrenology you are in 
fault. I take the liberty of expressing my opin- 
ion, that you have never read the works of 
Gall, for I believe that no such man as you 
could rise from reading them with any other 
conviction than that he was a keen and cau- 
tious observer, a profound thinker, and an 
honest, earnest, painstaking man, whose labors 
and conclusions ought never to be mentioned 
in any but courteous and respectful language. 
In the next place, you do not allege or say any- 
thing from which it may be inferred that you 
have investigated the question whether there 
is such relation between specific mental mani- 
festations and the development of particular 
parts of the brain as to warrant the belief that 
the brain is a congeries of organs, each organ 
having a specific intellectual or emotional 
function. Now, If you have not made such in- 
vestigation, can you justify yourself in treating 
contemptuously the convictions of such men 
as Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, Broussais, Cald- 
well, Vimont, Ellis, Hunter, Gregory, Otto, and 
others, who say they have carefully and labo- 
riously investigated the subject, and have found 
that such relation does exist. I submit, too, 
for your consideration, whether, independently 
of its claims as the true physiology of the 
brain, a system ought to be so slightingly 
treated of which so high an authority as Arch- 
bishop Whately said it ‘employs a metaphys- 

ical nomenclature far more logical, accurate, 
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and convenient than Locke, Stewart, and other 
writers of their schools.’ But beyond all this, 
I must express the conviction, not only that 
you have not investigated the subject, but that 
you have not attentively read any work of au- 
thority on the subject. I found my conviction 
on this: You attribute to Phrenology the re- 
jection of the observation of internal conscious- 
ness; now, no warrant for such statement can 
be found in any such work. The necessity of 
psychological observation is in all such works 
insisted on in connection with careful observa- 
tion of the development of the brain. It is the 
phrenologists’ method of discovering and prov- 
ing the relation between mental manifestation 
and cerebral development. You have, there- 
fore, committed the grave fault of misrepre- 
senting Phrenology, and then sneering at it. 
Pray, do you not concede that the brain is the 
organ of the mind? If so, then are not its or- 
ganization and mode of action among the most 
important of problems? and are not those per- 
sons who devote themselves in a careful, truth- 
loving spirit to the solution of those problems 
worthy of respectful consideration ?” 

Such would be my language to Mr. Mill if 
our relations were such as to allow me to address 
him, and in saying this to him I should have 
in view but one object, that of leading his own 
just mind to consider candidly the weight due 
to what I have said, that the remarks might 
influence his course for the future. 


— <b eee 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


THE UNIVERSITY oF MicHIGAN is situated 
in Ann Arbor, on the Michigan Central Rail- 
way, 37 miles west of Detroit. There are three 
main Departments of the University, as fol- 
lows: the Department of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts; the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery; the Department of Law. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, AND THE ARTs is devoted to gencral 
instruction and discipline. The studies are 
arranged so as to constitute six courses of 
study, as follows: the Classical Course, the 
First Scientific Course, the Second Scientific 
Course, the Latin and Scientific Course, the 
Course in Civil Engineering, the Course in 
Mining Engineering. The Degrees conferred 
for these courses respectively are, for the first, 
A.B.; for the second, third, and fourth, B. S.; 
for the fifth, C.E. ; and for the last, M.E. Stu- 
dents who do not wish to pursue either of the 
above courses, if they are prepared to enter 
the University, may pursue selected studies, 
for such a length of time as they may choose. 
Those who desire it may pursue a special 
course in Analytical Chemistry, having regular 
work in the Laboratory. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND NUR- 
GERY presents all the advantages of a fully 
furnished and first-class Medical School. The 
instruction is carried on mostly by lectures, 
and the students are enabled, by availing them- 
selves of the advantages presented, to compose 
the theses and pass the examinations which 
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are to test their scholarship and prove them 
worthy of graduating as Doctors of Medicine. 

THE DEPARTMENT oF Law presents all the 
facilities that can be desired in a Law School 
of the highest character. 

The number of students during the year 
closing July 1st, 1868, was as follows: Depart- 
ment of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
418; Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
418; Department of Law, 387. Total, 1,223. 
The number of graduates during the year was 
as follows; Bachelor of Arts, 34; Bachelor of 
Science, 5; Civil Engineer, 11; Mining En- 
gineer, 6 ; Master of Arts, 14; Master of Science, 
2; Doctor of Medicine, 80; Bachelor of Laws, 
152. Total, 304. 

The fund of the University is derived from 
the sale of lands granted by Congress to the 
State for that purpose, from which the salaries 
of the Professors are paid, and hence the 
charges made to students are very small. It 
has an excellent library, a medical museum, 
a museum of natural history, minerals, geol- 
ogy, and the fine arts,—all accessible to the 
students. 

EXPENSES. 

The only charges made by the University 
are: to residents in Michigan, an admission 
fee of ten dollars; to those who come from 
other States or countries, an admission fee of 
twenty-five dollars; and to every student an 
annual payment of ten dollars. The admission 
fee is paid but once, and entitles the student to 
the privileges of permanent membership in any 
Department of the University. 

There are no dormitories and no commons 
connected with the University. Students ob- 
tain board and lodging in private families. 
Clubs are also formed by which the price of 
board is much reduced. The usual price paid 
for board in private families, during the past 
year, has varied from $3 to $6 a week. In the 
Medical Department a fee of $5 is assessed for 
the use of the Dissecting Room to those who 
avail themselves of its advantages. No grad- 
uation fee is required, except $8 to pay the 
actual expense of the parchment. 

ADMISSION. 

Each candidate for admission shall exhibit 
to the Faculty satisfactory evidence of a good 
moral and intellectual character, a good En- 
glish education, including a proper knowledge 
of the English language, and a respectable 
acquaintance with its literature, and with the 
art of composition; a fair knowledge of the 
natural sciences, and at least of the more ele- 
mentary mathematics, including the chief 
elements of algebra and geometry, and such a 
knowledge of the Latin language as will ena- 
ble him to read current prescriptions, and ap- 
preciate the technical language of the natural 
sciences and of medicine. 

MEDICINE. 

[As to the controversy between the Allo- 
pathic and the Homeopathic systems of practice 
we have nothing to do. Each individual is at 
liberty to select for himself, when ill, the mode 
of treatment he prefers. He may indulge in 
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large doses, little doses, or no doses at all. We 
are frank to confess we like the latter mode 
the best. Here is what the Michigan Univer- 
sity authorities say for themselves :] 


In consequence of an Act of the Legislature 
of Michigan at its last session, granting aid to 
the University on the condition that a Pro- 
fessor of Homeopathy should be introduced 
into the Medical Department, much agitation 
and annoyance have been experienced by its 
friends; but the Faculty are now happy to an- 
nounce to the medical profession and all the 
friends of legitimate medicine, that the Board 
of Regents, who control the University, at a 
recent meeting resolved, with but a single dis- 
senting vote, that under no circumstances 
should such professor be introduced into the 
Medical Coll at Ann Arbor; and the Su- 
preme Court of the State having since decided 
that all previous action of the Board making 

rovision for the establishment of a School of 

omeopathy at another place is not a compli- 
ance of the law, and such action thus becoming 
null and void, the Faculty are enabled to assure 
the profession that the Medical Department of the 
University of Michigan is entirely free from the 


remotest connection with Homeopathy—that its 


curriculum will not be changed, and that it 
will remain, as heretofore, unaffected by any 
form of irregular teaching or practice. 


[Still, Homeopathy, Hydropathy, Eclecti- 
cism, and other schools, have their adherents. 
In America we have no established sect in re- 
ligion nor in medicine; all sects and all schools 
arc free to worship and to practice as they 
please. 

The Michigan University is doing a grand 
work for the West, and we wish it the best 
possible success. Each State throughout the 
Union should follow this example and establish 
a University. Those who are influential in 
this great and good work will deserve well of 
the present and future generations. New York 
is justly proud of her Ezra CORNELL, whose 
name is sure to be numbered among the BENE- 
FACTORS of the race. Give Amcricans educa- 
tion, with which to direct their energy and 
enterprise, and they will set the world ahead.] 


— ͤ — — 
WHAT IS GENIUS? 


BY VIRGINIA MADISON. 


In the world’s history—through all the six 
thousand years of its existence—thcre have been 
comparatively very few of those singularly 
precious characters that all men acknowledge 
great. 

Human greatness, humanly considered, is at 
best but little more than a relative term, and 
wholly dependent upon relative consideration. 
Passion and prejudice have very much greater 
contro] over the estimate of men and events 
than reason and judgment. 

" Some men are born great; some achieve greatness ; 

And some have greatness thrust upon them,” 
is one of those truisms of Shakspeare which 
takes in effect the form of a proverb, and if 
considered proverbial, must give rise to the 
question, What is genius?” 

Is it talent? Almost every man is possessed 
of some peculiar talent which, if properly exer- 
cised, he may turn to account; and we have 
the authority of Holy Writ to prove that man 
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is held responsible for the cultivation and im- 
provement of his talent or talents; but this gen- 
eral bestowal of mental efficiency is not what 
is usually regarded as genius. It has been said 
that “ genius is labor,” by which perhaps is un- 
derstood the education of the talent which may 
develop genius. But this interpretation sadly 
clips the wing of that rare inspiration whose 
flight, “like the eagle’s,” is far above the clouds, 
and whose cyes are not blinded by gazing on 
the sun, and puts entirely to flight the almost 
universally conceded belief, that genius, in the 
literal and positive acceptation of the term, is an 
inherent, eccentric, extraordinary excellence 
bestowed by nature, and intended to illustrate 
the wisdom of nature’s God in his dispositions 
and dispensations to men. 

It is true, genius may exist and fail of recog- 
nition, unless to excite ridicule or suspicions 
ofinsanity. It may exist undiscovered beneath 
the vail of modesty or the weight of unfortu- 
nate or unhappy circumstances. It may exist 
and, if unexerted or uncultivated, be as useless 
for good as the light under the bushel ;” or it 
may gleam with the fitful and erratic flash of 
the meteor, and leave no trace by which to 
mark its track upon the firmament of mind. 
But where genius is developed with the energy 
which will break all bonds, it rises upon the 
mental horizion in planetary splendor, and 
around its possessor feebler satellites revolve 
and borrow brightness. Genius, like the com- 
et laughing to scorn the established order of in- 
tellectual attainment, sometimes astonishes the 
earth as it mounts to Fame’s zenith, and pales 
and hides feebler fixed stars in the glorious 
effulgence with which it sweeps across the 
firmament. Genius, then, is sometimes great- 
ness, but greatness is not consequently genius. 

—— a 

Use oF THE PERCEPTIVES.—Not long ago 
the Canal Bank of New Orleans was robbed 
of $50,000. The skill and ingenuity of the de- 
tectives in discovering the robber was really 
wonderful. On visiting the bank soon after 
the robbery, they judged that the thief must 
be a tall man with long arms, to have taken 
the money from the spot where it had been 
deposited; and on a minute examination of 
the lower edge of the railing, upon which he 
must have stepped, they discovered the im- 
print of a tack. Hence they argued that the 
man evidently had worn a machine-made shoe 
or boot, as in these a steel tack or rivet is al- 
ways driven about the center or just beyond 
the shank. The detectives immediately de- 
voted themselves to the study of feet, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of a sole of a boot with a 
protruding tack. They sought long and vain- 
ly. At length one day in the City Hotel they 
observed a large man sitting in the reading- 
room with one foot on his knee, and endeavor- 
ing to bend down a tack in his boot with his 
pen-knife. He was tall, long-armed, and a 
tack protruded from his boot! It was but the 
work of a moment to arrest the man. He 
turned pale, and being taken to the police- 
office confessed his guilt. 


[Oor., 


FALLING ASLEEP. 


BY MRS. WILKINGON, 


Watcuine shadows coming, going, 
Deeper here, and yonder thinner, 
Softly creeping 
As they go— 
Flitting, creeping 
To and fro 
O’er the pale light’s ghostly glimmer, 
To and fro, 
To and fro, 
Like the toiling of the spinner. 


Weird-like visions, how we see them ! 
Half-forgotten yesterdays 
Passing, pause, 
And pass again ; 
Come and go, 
And come again 
In a pale and dreamy haze, 
Less lesa, 
Less leas, 
Swallowed up in nothingness ! 


CALIFORNIA “SOME PUMPKINS.” 


We always liked California—her soft clim- 
ate and rich soil; her cattle and horses; her 
rocks, ravines, big trees, and waterfalls! 
Her gold is rich; her silver is bright, and her 
grain is good. Now that we of the East are 
about to become near neighbors with her of 
the West, we are ready to sing praises to her 
mountains, and to her men, women, and chil- 
dren. Why not? 

There, roses bloom in the open air at all 
seasons; grapes, oranges, figs, and olives grow 
in profusion, and all the products of the tem- 
perate zone are raised in crops scarcely paral- 
leled elsewhere. The Sierra Nevada contains 
some of the finest scenery in the world, and 
the admirers of the Alps will.soon be rushing 
westward to behold Mount Shasta, 14,440 feet 
high, and towering 7,000 feet above surround- 
ing peaks, making as striking an object as the 
Matterhorn at Zermatt, which is about the 
same altitude and rises but 4,000 feet above 
the range about it. But in these American 
Alps, Mount Whitney equals in height Mont 
Blanc, lifting itself 15,000 feet, while it is sur- 
rounded by one hundred peaks, all above 
18,000! And what can Europe show by the 
side of the Yo Semite Valley, with its perpen- 
dicular walls of 4,400 feet? In this grand 
range arc the deposits of gold which have al- 
ready yielded $850,000,000. But gold is not 
now the chief product of California, the yield 
being at present but $25,000,000 per year, 
which was equaled in value last year by the 
wheat crop, the exported surplus of which 
amounted to $18,000,000! The wool clip, too, 
amounted to 9,500,000 Ibs. Mining is no 
longer the sole or characteristic occupation, 
but agriculture and manufactures receive equal 
attention, and the mining itself is carried on 
in a fixed, scientific manner, so that the State 
has now a permanent population, and in two 
years past has added twenty per cent. to its 
taxable property. In educational and reli- 
gious respects similar progress is making. ff 
There are 238 newspapers and periodicals | 
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published in the State, of which 28 are issued 
daily, and 7 are in foreign languages, one be- 
ing in Chinese and one in Russian. San Fran- 
cisco has now, including a transient popula- 
tion always large, 133,000 inhabitants. 

Chicago is no longer on the borders of the 
West. She must look out for her laurels. 
Alaska is thawing, China and Japan are open- 
ing, San Francisco is rising! Hoorah! 


Communications. 


Under thie head we publlah such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without fudorslog either the opinions or the alleged facts. 


THH WANING STAR. 


Tov twinkling orb, with ray serene, 
Attendant on the day's decline, 

No more shalt thou in heaven be seen, 
For thou hast ceased at length to shine. 


Long time hast thou in glory shone, 
With clear and undiminished light; 

And now tho allotted task ia done, 
Art passing calmly out of sight. 


Yet brighter far than c'er before, 

E'en at the last thou seem'st to burn; 
Ere yet the light thy radii ponr, 

Shall to its native Source return. 


Adieu! thou fading star, adieu ! 
Thou art an emblem of mankind ; 
The living soul departs from view, 
And leaves a darkened speck“ behind. 
REV. E. R. LATTA. 
—— —— — 


THE BIBLE AND NATURE. 
THEIR INTERPRETATION. 


BY W. H. MULLER, I. D. 


THE word of revelation and the works of creation are 
intimately connected, and while the former is opened by 
spiritual science, or the knowledge of God and the human 
soul in its relations toward the countless forms of good- 
ness and truth, or of evil and falsity into which it may 
mold itself, the latter, or the works of creation, are 
opened by nalural science, or the knowledge of all the 
objects in the natural world, and of the things pertaining 
to man's merely temporal nature. 

But it may be asked, What constitutes this connec- 
tion, or in what does it consist ?”’ 

To this we reply, that this connection between the 
book of revelation and the book of creation consists in 
a similarity or parallelism in the following points, viz. : 

The posacesion of a common origin. 

The possosslon of a common constitution or method 
of formation. 

The possession of a common symbolism which reveals 
spiritual events in natural or literal objects and events. 

First, then, they are connected by a common origin. 
God is the author of both. Second, they are connected 
by a common method of construction, each having the 
same fundamental characteristics; and by this we mean, 
that when God creates a world, a plant, an animal, or 
inspires the composition of a written word, each of these 
different creations being a product of the same Divine 
Mind must necessarily bear the impreas of that single 
mind; as God can not go contrary to Himself, there must 
be a unity, a oneness of method, by which any divine 
work may always be known. Now mind, whether it be 
divine or human, consists of three fundamental and 
mental elements, love, wisdom, power; that is, we 
love, we know, and we do. The buman mind can do no 
less,—God himself can do no more. These three prin- 
* It is stated that a star, after having shone with un- 
usual brilliancy for about an hour, lost its light, and only 
a darkened speck remained. 
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ciples or faculties go to make up that mysterions and 
wonderful activity we call mind. That this is so, no one 
can fora moment doubt. Every one lovee his life, and 
the thousand things that minister to his life and enjoy- 
ment. Then, out of these manifold loves are born the 
thoughts. Every ono thinks only about that which he 
loves, or of that which opposes and threatens his love. 
Next, all the power that he has proceeds as the third 
element, from his love and his knowledge conjointly. 
Extinguish one’s desire for anything and he ceases to 
think about ít; the knowledge he had concerning it fades 
out of memory, and no effort is put forth, no power is 
exerted. Here, then, is the eternal trinity in unity, in 
things, seen everywhere and in everything, because it 
exiats primarily in God, the source of all existence. 

But again ; if mind is thus always threefold, it follows 
that in every product of mind, each of the three prin- 
ciples of which that mind is composed—love, wisdom, 
power—must show tteelf in the thing produced. Love 
secks some end to be attained (conjunction with its 
object). It requires knowledge or wisdom to see the 
means to attain that end, and finally pute forth power to 
use those means and accomplish its wished-for result. 
Thas love, wisdom, power, in God or man, go forth 
rom end by means, to result; and in every work also of 
God or man these three things co-cxist, and may be 
traced. 

Now, if God inepircs a book, written in human lan- 
guage, or if He creates a world and peoples it with living 
creatures, these three elements of His own mind, of His 
own nature, must, it is evident, be stamped upon each 
and all of these productions, vividly and brightly in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the thing produced, to reficct 
this its three-fold origin. For this reason we say that 
the word of revelation and the works of creation are 
intimately allied and connected by a common constitu- 
tion or method of production, which is ever threefold. 

A few examples of this great fact can not fail, we 
think, to render this very plain. Every created thing is 
threefold, and in this way, viz.: 


It has, 1st. Its own peculiar and Individual essence, 
inmost nature, or quality. 2d. It has a peculiar form, 
that clothes and covers the essence, as the body clothes 
the soni. 3d. It has a peculiar influence, emanation, or 
operation, the joint product of its essence and form, and 
which affects whatever is susceptible to and comes 
within reach of that influence. 

Thus every mineral has its own essence or essential 
nature. Arsenic has a poisonous soul or essence; this 
is clothed with the white crystalline form known as 
arsenic, and when swallowed its influence causes death. 
Every plant bas its essence or interior nature clothed 
with a form that perfectly corresponds with it. A pine- 
tree bas a different soul or essential nature from that of 
an apple-tree, and it therefore appears under a different 
outward form; and the aroma and influence diffused into 
the surrounding air, and which flows from its peculiar 
essence and containing structural form, differs also from 
that of the apple or any other kind of tree. The tea leaf, 
and coffee berry are striking and familiar examples of 
remarkable and subtile qualities embodied in vegetable 
organisms, and prodncing effects upon the human sys- 
tem. An apple owes its form and tenure, its chemical 
composition and structure, to the essential quality or 
essence which resides witbin it; while its flavor, odor, 
etc., result from the interior quality and form (i. e., struc- 
ture) together. If there were no interior apple essence, 
or quality, or soul (call it what you will), there would be 
no interior force to attract the particles of alr and soil, 
and mold them into an apple. As the human soul forms 
around itself the human body, and shapes it in harmony 
and correspondence with its own character, giving it 
also all the power to move and act, so every created 
thing, whether mineral, plant, or animal, has within 
itselfan interior force or energy, invisible and intangible, 
having its roots in the ever present yet unseen spiritual 
world, and in God the only fountain of it. 

To bring the argument home to himself, the reader 


may trace this three-fold omnipresence in his own con- ` 


sciousness. Whatever he desires strongly he will think 
about, and what he thinks much about he will be apt to 
talk about. This no one will deny. The thonghts, then, 
are born from the love, and the epeech springs from tho 
thoughts; and not only docs the speech spring from and 
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embody the thoughts, but the tone of voice also, in tlie 
speech, reveals the earnestness, fear, hope, or other 
phase of the emotion that sways the mind at the time. 
Here we have the three elements, the love, the thought, 
and the speech, the last containing the second, and the 
second the first, as end, canse, and effect, or essence, 
form, and act. Itis only by the third thing, the speech, 
or act, that the desire and thoughts accomplish any- 
thing. It is only by means of this third, or operative 
element, which is always the joint product of the easence 
and form, that these two exert their power. 

Now if the Bible is the word of God, if God is its 
author, must it not of necessity possess and exhibit this 
eame three-fold character? Most assuredly. Could it 
be of divine origin if it did not possess this three-fold 
nature? Why do we know that a horse was mado by 
God, and not by man? It is because it is alive, and 
moves, and doce what no man-made automaton could do. 
It carries the proof of its divine workmanship in itself, 
and needs not the majority votes of a learned council to 
settle the fact that it is God-made. If, then, the Bible be 
of divine origin, it must likewise carry the evidence of 
this origin within itself, jnst as the living animal docs, 
This it is fonnd to do most convincingly; and the dis- 
closure of this great fact, and the means of its ample 
proof, have come at a most opportune period of the 
world's history, when throughout Christendom men are 
throwing off the restraints proper to an infantile and 
immature stage of intellectual life, and refusing to bow 
blindly to Auman authority in matters both secular and 
religions. If the Scriptures, then, be of divine origin, 
they, just like a mineral, a plant, an animal, a haman 
being, must be of this three-fold nature. They, too, 
must have an interior essence, an outer fonn, and a pro- 
ceeding operation or active influence. 


The cssence or interior quality and life of the Scrip- 
tures is their spiritual sense. Their outer form is the 
literal sense which clothes and contains the spiritual 
gense, as the body contains and clothes the soul. 

While the effect prodaced by reading them in a proper 
frame of mind is, owing to the influence that proceeds 
from them, to fift tho thoughts and feelings from earthly 
things to heavenly, this influence or ogeration is as 
diverse as the characters of those who read them; for 
the Scriptures are a grand reservoir of spiritual food, 
adapted to all states and mental conditions; they are like 
the blood of the body, from whence the most diverse 
organs and tissucs derive their nourishment; or like the 
common herbage of the earth, from whence the most 
diverse animals draw their food. Thie, then, is the 
argument a priori for the three-fold character of the 
Scriptures. 

And we have, meeting and supporting this argument, 
a priori, the argument from experience, or a posteriori. 
We find that theory is verified by fact; for the gpiritual 
sense, within the literal sonse- of Scripture, has been 
found to exist, and has been laid open so unmistakably 
that thonsands would as soon deny their own existence 
as that of this inner meaning of Scripture. To them 
this spiritual senso thus laid open ferits own evidence of 
its divine origin. It carries the proof of its trath in 
itself, jnet as does Euclid's Elements of Geometry. The 
latter does not rest upon human authority, but forces con- 
viction upon any one who will give its problems the 
requisite attention; and with regard to the inner sense 
of Scripture, the case is precisely analogous to all who 
come to the investigation with unprejudiced minds. 

To these arguments from theory and from experience 
we may add the following consideration, viz.: That if 
the Scriptures possess no such internal, spiritual senso, 
and if their sole divinity lies in the literal sense, then we 
have the undeniable facte—lst. That the statements of 
this literal sense are often opposed to well-known and 
firmly established scientific facte. Id. That it is often 
in contradiction to itself. 8d. That a very large part of 
this literal sense is utterly unintelligible. 4th. That if 
the Bible possess nothing beyond the literal sense, it fe, 
in that case, a so-called divine work, which is without 
the stamp of divinity. It is a form without an e<eence— 
a body without a soul; and when we have comprehended 
what we can of its literal sense, or surface sense, there is 
nothing to be looked for beneath it; while in even the 
humblest plant or animal, the deeper we penetrate from 
the surface the more multiplied are the wonders that 
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reveal themselves to the observer. As be passes from 
the merely mechanical ſorm and structure of a tree to its 
physiological, and then to its central, animating prin- 
ciple, be is led at every step to a higher order of 
phenomena. And if he would show why the vital prin- 
ciple of an apple-tree differs from that of a peach or 
plum tree, he must look further than its apparent and 
tangible properties. If, then, to reach the essential 
nature or very existence and life of a mere plant or 
animal we must pass through succcesive outer coverings 
first, how much more must it be the case with the Word 
of God, in which the intense brightness of the divine 
love and wisdom is vailed over by the literal sense, and 
thus accommodated, as by a cloud, to the feeblest mental 
eye or understanding, while the interior glory is opened 
gradually, in proportion as man’s capacity to understand 
or sce spiritual things is opened by the avoidance of 
evil and the cultivation of good affections ? 

Again; if God is the author, center, and life of tho 
Bible, as is rightly held by all Christians, and if, never- 
theless, this divine word has only a literal, outward, or 
surface sense as is also maintained, with no far richer 
spiritual sense beneath, then, of course, it is only a 
hollow shell with not even as much pith and substance 
within as the lankest garden weed. But how can the 
popular theology hold God to be the author and center of 
the Bible, and yet maintain that it has only a literal 
sense? The two ideas arc utterly antagonistic. One of 
them must be surrendered. If God is the author of the 
Scriptures, they flow from Him as their central life, and 
He must fill them brimfal with Himself. Therefore this 
literal sense this literal history of Jewish events, etc., 
must be full of divine things—of divine meaning—that 
does not appear manifestly in the letter. And therefore, 
also, just as depth beyond depth of the marvels of the 
natural creation opens up to the ardent student of nature, 
in proportion as his intellectual eye is opened by the 
study and Jove of nature, so likewise are depths beyond 
depths of the marvels of revelation—of the world of 
spiritual things, opened to the spiritually-minded student 
of the Bible in proportion as his eye for spiritaal truth is 
opened by the love of God—or as he approaches the 
divine center by likeness of character. To all this must 
be added the “fact, that a thousand questions may be 
asked of the theology that denies an internal sense to the 
Bible, for which it has not a word of reply; but which 
are answered in a most wonderful, rational, and perfectly 
satisfactory manner by that internal sense, the key to 
unlock which is the law of correspondence between 
spiritual and natural things. 


In its summing up, then, this connection between the 
Word and the works of God in outward creation is 
shown as follows: 

lat. They are connected through God their common 
author. 2d. They are connected through the common 
three-fold structure or constitution which we have de- 
scribed—common to mineral, plant, animal, man himeelf 
—and the Scriptures; to everything in the natural or 
spiritual worlds, and for the sole reason that God, the 
source and author ofall things, is Himself of a three-fold 
nature, and must of necessity impart this trinity in unity 
to all His productions. 3d. They are connected by a 
common symbolizing of epiritual things, by and in 
natural. 

The literal sense of the Bible is but the outward cloth- 
ing of an inward spiritual sense; so also the outward 
forms and phenomena of creation, in mineral, plant, or 
animal, are in like manner only the symbols of more 
interior qualities; the deepest and moet central of which 
is something spiritual; that is, something in the mind 
of God or man, of which such mineral, plant, or animal 
is the material embodiment, and without which spiritual 
clement as ita center and very life, it could have no 
existence, All created things, then, have a spiritual 
significance, just as the Bible history of Joseph and his 
brethren, or that of the journeyings and wars of the 
Israelites, have their spiritual import. Whether we 
actually behold outward objects and transpiring events, 

or whether we read of them in a certain ordor in the 
Bible, their epiritual import is and must be ever the 
same, according to the eternal law of correspondence 
between things of mind and things of matter, or nature. 
\ The mountain, river, tree, and horse that help to form 
the landscape, and that which one contemplates from his 
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window, havc precisely the same symbolical or represen- 
tative meaning that they have when the words mountain, 
river, tree, horse are met with in the Bible; and as 
already stated, the men of ancient times, before the 
knowledge of correepondence between spiritual and 
natural things was lost (it is now being restored), could 
interpret the meaning of every natural object, and profit 
by the instruction, 

Sounde are the souls or inner things of words; ideas 
arc the souls of the sounds; and emotions the souls of 
ideas. Here are three steps inward from the outer 
covering—from dead forms of letters and words—to 
unlock even the literal sense of anything written. 

In any product of human skill—a painting, a statue, 
a work of architecture-—-whatever its merits, they lie all 
upon the surface. But in a living man—in an actual 
landscape—the outer surface is but a covering to count- 
less wonders within. If man has a spiritual nature; if 
he has spiritual thoughts and affections that are far above 
his merety natural ones, as heaven is above the earth, 
then we say he can not stop in the literal sense of Scrip- 
tare, but must of sheer necessity continue this unlocking 
process—must continue to pass from lower to higher, 
from outer to inner revealings of divine truths, just as 
long as the soul with its affections and intelligence 
develops upward. This is not theory; it is fact, as 
solid as mathematics. 


— e 
THH BROKEN HARP. 


BELovED harp! what baleful spell 
Has stole away thy magic charm ? 
Thou onco could'st make this rapt heart swell 
With love and hope and pleasure warm. 
But now, alas! thy living strings 
To my quick touch respond no more; 
This eager hand no music brings 
From thy still chords, so sweet before. 


No more awakes thy olden strain, 
The tearful years have snatched away 
The blies of youth, and ne'er again 
Can I of love or friendship play ; 
The smile of joy that, fading, died; 
The dust of hope, that, crumbled, sleeps; 
Their echoes faint in thee abide, 
Nor wake when my hand o'er thee sweeps. 


Farewell, sweet harp! Each former thing 
I deemed so fair is ashes now; 
Of mournful themes I can not sing, 
But weep the tears of utter woe. 
Farewell, sweet harp! Now, from thee, too, 
I must forever, ever part: 
Oh, what a world! Adieu, adieu! 
I leave thee with a breaking heart. 
BENJAMIN G. RICE. 


—— ̃ͤ — —dꝗ— 
FRIENDSHIP, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


AMERICUS, Ga. 

Eprror or THe A. P. J.: Dear Sir and Brother— 
You will observe that I address you as Brother. I do 
not know that we are Brother members of the Church, 
Brother Sons of Temperance, Brother Odd-Fellows, or 
Brother Masons; but we are Brother believers in the 
great and good science of Phrenology, which harmonizes 
with the Holy Scriptures, and which teaches us to love 
and do good unto all of our fellow-men. 

We of the South and you of the North should all be 
Brethren, not only in name but in feeling. For four long 
years we had the spirit of war and of hatred. We should 
now cultivate the spirit of peace and of brotherly love. 
I sce in a late JOURNAL tbat you propose a statesman 
for President instead of a military man.“ To which I 
say Amen. We want now a man for President who is 
governed by the spirit of Christianity, and whose delight 
it would be to seo our country living in peace and pros- 
perity. Let us all then encourago this spirit, and incul- 
cate it upon the family as the mainspring of its peculiar 
joys. Let its language be made to old and young 
t familiar as household words.“ Teach it to the school, 
as a lesson never to be unlearned, as an indispensable 
part of both youthful and manly enjoyment, and as an 
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important preparation for active life. Urge it upon the 
Sabbath scholar, and imbue the opening minds of the 
rising generation with that lovely wisdom whose ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 
Commend it to the neighbor as the secret of happy 
intercourse with those abont him. Cultivate it in the 
Church as an imperative obligation, and an eseential 
part of its piety and proeperity. 

By the employment of these and other means we 
should aim steadfastly at the goal of national peace, and 
let our sympathies extend so widely as to embrace the 
globe, and let our views of daty and faith in God animate 
us to every effort toward abolishing the curse of war. 

We should elect for our rulers and legislators men who 
love peace. We should select for our ministers of the 
Gospel the peace-maker,” for How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings—that publisheth peace“ We should subscribe 
for and encourage newspapers and magazines that are in 
favor of peace. 

If we would avoid contention, let us obey from the 
heart that royal law” which will forestall it with holy, 
tender sympathies. If we would be happy, let us foster 
those kind dispositions and sweet affections whose 
absence is misery, but whose presence is delight. These 
are the dispositions and feelings that I would cherish 
toward my brethren of the North, and which I would be 
glad to know prevailed throughout all sections of our 
great country, May the Lord hasten the time when 
that angels’ song, which was sung at the birth of Jesus, 
after having been drowned for centuries in the harsh 
clamors of human strife, be agaim heard and echoed by 
every heart: ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest; on earth 


PEACE, good-will toward men.” 
Fraternally and truly yours, ALEXANDER KING. 
— . — 


BXTRA-MATHRIALISM. 


Tun solemn and dogmatical manner in which the mod- 
ern German school of materialistic philosophers (so 
called) assume the non-immortality of mind, on the sup- 
posed logical basis that the observed forces of nature, 
inherent in matter—the known co-existing forces nec- 
essarily inseparable from matter—are the ultimate canse 
of all things, without the primal impressment of an in- 
telligent creative cause for the government of those laws 
controlling matter, is unfortunately gnining many incon- 
slderate adherents. Isay unfortunately, as such dogmatic 
doctrine needlessly saps, or attempts to destroy, our 
cherished hopes of a continued and progressive being 
beyond this life, as well as our happy and rational belief 
in a re-union of affections formed here; and also exerts 
a demoralizing influence upon this life in the thus as 
sumed absence of responsibility to a higher Power for 
acts performed here. Such doctrine also involves that 
particular mental blankness associated with the idea that 
there is no intelligent Power ahove that of arrogant hu- 
man nature, which, with all other animals, is thus made 
to appear to be the mere product of material forces, nec- 
essarily as unfeeling as they must be blind in action, 
having no possible design ; whereas natural results are 
all evidently the effects of design. 

It seems to be assumed by these modern philosophers 
that the forces of nature arc adequate to the production 
of all that exists, including mind. As the inevitable re- 
sults of the inherent attributes of matter, they attribute 
to heat, light, electricity, actinism, and such other known 
forces, the sole moving causes, or motive powers, of all 
grades of mind and forms of matter. These existing 
powers, in action, we acknowledge as the direct medium 
in aggregation and dissolution of all forms of matter, 
but not as the ultimate or primal cause of such effecta, 
which necessarily lies in the infinitude of successive 
causes as well as successive results, immeasurably back 
of and beyond those immediately detected causes, 28 
they appear to finite comprehension. To every cause 
thore is an antecedent cause, retrospectively repeated, 
back to the ultimate or primal cause of all, which is 
doubtless a creative, intelligent, and designing energy, 
far beyond our ken. We can no more detect the ulti- 
mate cause than we can the ultimate results, even in the 
divisibility of matter; or comprehend unlimited space. 

The infinitude of things, as well as of space, can not 
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be embraced by the finite. Nature to us is seen through 
the finite comprehension only, and thus we blindly limit 
the forces in operation to such of them as we can take 
cognizance of, and, necessarily, those forces and results 
would appear the same to us as the all effective, whether 
they were the ultimate and only existing forces, from 
known causes, or not; whereas, every force must have a 
cause, and every cause an indefinite number of preceding 
causes, back of and producing those we take cognizance 
of. Present science may attribute to fifty original sim- 
ple elements all present combinations; whereas future 
scicnco may reduce that number to one half, as the only 
detected physical origin of all things, as far as scientists 
can yet foresee. Some of the recently assumed original 
simple elements are already considered modifications by 
combination, as ozone is now thought to be a particular 
electric state of oxygen—the changed estimate of potash, 
soda, etc.; thus we can neither grasp all the causes or 
all the results. 

While it is {incomprehensible that matter is, of itself, 
adequate to the adaptation to fature wante (always pre- 
ceding) of contemplated existences, as they have rela- 
tively come upon the stage of existence in successive 
developments, it is wholly impossible that such forces, 
left to the blind, uncalculating action of matter upon 
matter (so long as the same is undirected), with what- 
ever tangible attributes we may assign them, should pro- 
duce intelligence, perception, reason, and will. Here 
we evidently rise to the dignity of the conscioueness of 
a great First Cause, least understood,” the ultimate ori- 
gin of all—the Great Unknown to finite minds except in 
our consciousness of his being, and his self-evident attri- 
butes of Infinite power, wisdom, and beneficence, as dis- 
played in nature. 

For finite minds to limit causes to tbo perceived is, 
necessarily, presumptuously wrong, as every cause must 
have had a cause, as far as we can grasp the idea, to in- 
finity ; just as we take cognizance of infinite space by 
overleaplng successive boundaries. 

Science, too, is not so far advanced, as yet, and proba- 
bly never will be, when we can say this or that is a sim- 
ple element, uncombined ; any more than we can presume 
to detect the ultimate atoms of matter; and until we can 
detect every such atom, in any apparently simple element, 
we can not say that atoms from another element are not 
combined with it to form a compound substance, 

All such dogmatic attempts are simply audacious, serv- 
ing only to display our ignorance of the infinite, in ex- 
tent, divisibility, combination, duration, forces, and 
thelr causes, as well as origin of intelligence and its 
destiny. 


It appears to me very evident that all of this new ex 
treme materialism is built on the unreasoning false hy- 
pothesis that all things owe their origin to observed 
forces, proceeding from known causes, without the inter- 
vention or impress of an intelligent First Cause; thus 
losing sight of the essential facta, that causes and their 
forces are not limited to the observed, but necessarily are 
preceded by an indefinite number of operating causes, 
far beyond our ken, which may thus center in and ema- 
nate from the great unknown intelligent First Cause of all, 
so far as philosophy can detect, and which tho apparent 
forethought in observed phenomena warrant us in main- 
taining. Thus we may take comfort, that even as these 
short-sightea extremists acknowledge that all matter and 
all forces are alike indestructible, we may infer that the 
comparatively important characteristics of mind force 
too are indestructible; and not as they assume, in their 
falsely based edifice, that its greatest ornament, the 
mind, is a mere function or quality of a part of its forni- 
ture, disappearing, or annihilated, with the changed form 
of such farniture.° It is a little singular that in the chang- 
ed forms of such, t. e., the death and decay of our bodies, 
while they claim their permanence in some other form 
and place, the same may not be admitted for the mind 
force, simply because they choose to style it a mere fanc- 
tion of brain, which is a pet hypothesis with them; 
whereas the only known functions of the brain are to re- 
ceive and concentrate nerve impressions from the senses, 
for the use of the mind to weave into tangible expres- 
sion; thas conclusively evidencing the independent 
thought of this master-working mind upon the body it 
temporarily occupies. 

Some modern philosophers seriously discuss time and 
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space in relation to entity or non-entity, subjectively or 
objectively ; as if time, which merely comprehends dura- 
tion, and space, simply unlimited arca, can be thus 
treated; even to prove that they are not either, is simply 
sophistry, not rising to the dignity of a semblance of 
argument. 

Everything in life has doubtless resulted from primor- 
dial germs, impressed with formulative laws by an intel- 
ligent Creator, ađequate, in immense lapse of time, to 
the production of all existing varieties, without the 
necessity of direct individual creations; thus in the 
highest degree embracing the Darwinian theory of de- 
velopment, which origin and results no philosophy can 
gainsay. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 

Looust VALLEY, QUEENS Co., N. Y. 


— . — 
“MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD." 


A WRITER, in the February number of the A. P. J. 
says it is ‘infinitely impossible“ that man should be 
the image of God" in any sense. 

In assuming this position he not only condemns Prof. 
Agassiz, but our standard religious writers. He also 
disputes our lexicographers ! 

He bases his argument on two propositions: Ist. 
“The term ‘image of God’ can not consistently be 
understood as God's spiritual image.” ° 

2d. Image is exclusively a material, or resemblance 
of material form.” 

By reasoning from these propositions, he can, doubt- 
less, make the term Image of God" appear very absurd. 
But his propositions are sustained neither by fact nor 
argument. 

The second (which we will examine first) is in direct 
contradiction to the definition given by Webster, viz.: 
“Image, * © 7. An idea, a conception, a picture 
drawn by fancy.” 

Imagination, W 2. Conception, image in the 
mind, idea.“ Who ever saw a “ material” idea, or 
conception; a “material” image in the mind! 

By his exclusively material” definition of image, Mr. 
T. only confuses the whole subject. 

We have to refer only to those religious writers who 
speak from high authority, to show that his first propost- 
tion is equally groundless. He claims that it is idle 
for any to assume that the phrase ‘image of God.“ has 
reference to God's spiritual image.” 

The only reason he gives for his assumption Is. 
“because such perversion of language has no meaning 
which can elevate to it the modern conception of Deity." 

But if our dictionaries are to be regarded, it is not a 
perversion of language,” but a legitimate expression. 
The modern conception of Delty“ must be quite 
heathenish in his estimation, if it can not be elevated 
above a material image of God, simply the conception 
of idolatere. We can say with more propriety, that it is 
idle for any to assume that the passage had reference to 
the material“ image of God, as such language“ has 
no meaning which can elevate it to the modern, or even 
the ancient Jewish conception of Deity.” 

But by reference to the passago in Genesis, we find 
that man was to subdue the earth and ‘have dominion 
over every living thing.” He was constituted lord of 
the world. In this sense he could be considered the 
image of God. 

We find in 2 Cor, ili, 18. But wo, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, as by the spirit of the Lord.“ 
Does this refer to the material” or spiritual image of 
God? And in Col. 1. 15, “Who is the image of the 
invisible God.” Must this passage necessarily” refer to 
God's material image? 

Let us notice one more proposition of his. I God is 
infinite, and man finite, then God is infinitely beyond 
man, so that comparison is infinitely impossible.” To 
illustrate, let us apply the proposition to tangible exist- 
ence. If the sun is, approximately, infinitely superior 


to the spark of a glow-worm, then comparison between 
the two is approximately infinitely impossible. 

Who does not see that the immense disparity does not 
in the least affect the possibility of snch a comparison. 

In conclusion, if Mr. T. supposes that spiritual exist- 
ences come within the province of * science, 
let him measure, weigh, or calculate the amount of a 
man’s wisdom or happiness by it. 8. D. HARRIS. 
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PRESENTIMENT. 


I rouca the lyre to-day, and, lo, 
The strain it gravely gives me back 
Falls measured on the air, and slow— 
Its notes are all elegiac. 


The day without is summer bright, 

The birds sing clear, the flowers are fair; 
Bat as the darkness is the light, 

When III lurks in her secret lair. 


As if cold mctal bound my head, 
And chains my fect forbade to fly, 
I sit within a nameless dread— 
In gloom hangs low my morning sky. 
A something fearful waits me here; 
To it I haste, though I would stay; 
I fee], but can not see it clear, 
And can not chide my fears away. 
MARIE 8. L. 


— 2 —E61—kZ.— 
PERSONAL. 


Where ARE Tory? — Mr. E. D. 
STARK, once a phonographic writer, then lecturer and 
practical phronologist, is now scttled, and practicing law 
in Cleveland. Ohio. Mr. D. G. Denrsy, originally from 
the East, has taken up hir abode in Missouri. He con- 
tinues to lecture and examine at all seasons, except dur- 
ing the eummer.—Dr. J. M. Wretine, having acquired 
a competency lecturing on Physiology and Phrenology, 
is permanently settled in Syracuse. He owns a block of 
buildings there, including the largest public hall in the 
town.——Mr. C. J. HAkiL rom, formerly connected with 
our office, both as reporter and cxaminer, is largely en- 
gaged in real estate and in the practico of law in Chi 
cago. We have heard hia name proposed for a seat in 
the State Legislature. He is every way adapted to tho 
place,—intelligent, honest, temperate, industrious, and 
enterprising. Ho is still onmarried,—his only fault. 
Mr. Joun L. Capen is doing. a useful work in practical 
Phrenology at 722 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.— Mr. 
D. P. BUTLER, of Boston, has gone into the Lifting Cure, 
on quite an extensive scale. He is doing nothing in 
Ht nology At present, and hat field is unoccupied, — 
Mr. C. 8. Powns is at home, in Minnesota. He will 
probably soon enter upon a fall and winter campaign in 
the West. 

Our FORMER STUDENTS NOW IN THE 
FIELD.--We receive encouraging letters, and occasion- 
ally visits, from our former students; and we bespenk 
for them, wherever they may be, the kind consideration 
of our friends; they arc worthy, and will do no discredit 
to themselves, or to the cause they advocate. 

Mr, Duncan MACDONALD, of Michigan, writes cheer- 
fully, and is expecting to engage this autumn in the loc- 
turing field. Hitherto he has been quito succeseful.— 
Mr. Joseren Mitts, of Ohio, writes us that his heart is 
in the cause, and he aims to place Phrenology on bigh 
Christian ground. — Mr. J. C. MERIFIELD contemplates 
spending the fall and wintcr in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, or Canada.—Mr. Price, of Iowa, has been labor- 
ing in Pennsylvania since last winter, with marked suc- 
cess. He lectures in the Welsh langunge to his native 
countrymen, and in English to those who understand 
English. — Mr. H. W. Evans, of Pittston, Pa., also a 
Welshman, has been very successful, especially in pre- 
senting Phrenology to Welsh citizens of the States of 
Penneylvania and New York.——Mr. Pixncx, of Connec- 
ticut, contemplates entering the field this autumn for a 
winter's campaign. —-—Mr. Arne is at present in Mich- 


igan, and we hear a account of him.— Mr. HAL- 
LER, of Penneylvania, intends to visit some of the South- 
ern States soon, and we wish him much snocess.——Mr, 
Doper, in a recent trip through Connecticut, met with 
flattering success in most places.——Mr. HUMPHRIES, of 
South Carolina, will spend the winter in the Southern 
States. He is well spoken of as a gentleman, and we 
coat not he will give a good account of himself where- 
ever he 

And so we hear from various members of previous 
classes, and not only from them, but of them. © trust 
they will keep us advised as to their location and move- 
ments, and we will keep the public advised. 


A ChANxdE.— The man who now pays 
the largest income tax in Newburyport, Maes., began 
life by working in the Newburyport Herald office for 
two dollars and a half a week. 
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“Apat They Sap.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 


Procressrion.—Though wars 
have not yet ceased, we can see the Chris- 
tianizing and humanizing effects of pro- 
gress. And we are warranted in supposing 
that the time will surely come “ when the 
sword shall be beaten into the plowshare, 
and the spear into the pruning-hook.“ In- 
deed, the Holy Scriptures abound with 
prophecy of that glorious era of universal 
peace and holiness. There is a superin- 
tending Providence, an Omnipresent Ac- 
tivity, which, like the strong undercurrent 
of a mighty river, is conducting us to the 
certain issue—the glorious realization of 
prophetic vision and lofty aspiration. Yes, 
the doctrine of the millennium, so often, 
perhaps, misunderstood, is founded on the 
wisdom of God revealed in the Prophets, 
and demonstrated by the great law of Uni- 
versal Progression. All things were made 
under this law, and are upheld by it. Yes, 
all things, from the invisible animalcula 
in our food and drink, up to the invisible 
archangel of the skies, are the subjects of 
this divine law. 

We aver, then, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that man was not created 
and placed here simply for trial or proba- 
tion, but for progression. Probation is 
incident to the greater law—trial is one of 
the means of our progress or improvement. 
God’s purpose is not to try a man, to see 
whether he will do, for this he already 
knows, but to devclop the individual 
responsibility and capacities of the soul. 
Man was created for endless progression 
in the heavens of everlasting love. If we 
discover that progress is a law of nature, 
have we any authority for thinking the law 
will ever become annulled? If not, what 
endless prospects present themselves to 
the aspiring soul! The more we unvail 
the mysteries of nature, the more we dis- 
cover the germs of good, and the more we 
feel that our own globe will one day become 
the abode of divine order, and then will 
God's will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven, Will Jesus’ prayer ever be an- 
swered? We believe it will, for so he 
teaches us to believe. Let us, then, trust 
that voice within us, which has ever caused 
its accents of peace and harmony to be 
heard in the midst of those appalling dis- 
cords and that frightful amount of misery 
which man’s ignorance has realized all 
over the globe. The vivifying sunbeam, 
the smiling sky, the limpid brook, the ver- 
dant turf, the perfame of flowers—all the 
infinite and unceasing kindnesses of Na- 
tare, deny that horrible malediction which 
desponding man has imagined weighs upon 
his terrestrial and celestial abodes. How 
can we help to bring on this good time? 
By resolving to do nothing against, but 
everything for the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Happiness for all being the object, 
let every action during the day spring from 
such well-concelved and well-developed 
thoughts as lead to its attainment. In the 
evening retire—at peace with yourself—at 
peace with the divine principles of uni- 
versal love and wiedom. Be instructed by 
the past, and by all it has brought you. 
Be thankful for the present, and for all its 
blessings. Be hopeful for the future, and 
for all it promises to bring you. Observe 
these rules, and tho harmonies and the 

angels of Fathcr-God will be with you, and 


we 
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peace on earth and good-will toward man’ 
be realized.” REY. H. C. PIERCE. 


Tarkinc Women.—Here is 
a communicatlon“ on the snbject which 
we submit without comment. 

Mr. EDITOR: In the August number of 
your JOURNAL is the query—May women 
talk in public ?—with your reply; the read- 
ing of which suggested to my mind another 
query that I would like to have answered : 
Is there any truth in the reputation that 
women have always received from men, 
namely, that of being great talkers? or Is 
it a mere slander of the opposite sex, who, 
being greater talkers than women, are 
thereby enabled to keep it alive? If you 
reply that women are greater talkers than 
men, I would ask if that fact does not im- 
ply their better adaptedness to speak and 
to teach. If God has thus set the seal of 
their fitness or aptness to communicate,“ 
is it not worse than arrogance for men to 
“fly in the face of fact,” and say that wo- 
man may not speak in public? or do they 
fear the contrast if their sisters are allowed 
equal opportunities with themselves ? 

The August number of Godey's Lady's 
Book has something on this subject, of 
which the following is an extract: 

“ LADIES’ TALK.—Thcey have a readiness 
of resource which enables them to say the 
very thing that is most right at the very 
moment when it is most wanted. This 
abundance of ideas and quickness of fancy 
with which women are for the most part 
so well endowed, leads, then, in certain 
cases, to all sorts of good and wholesome 
results.“ 
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efforts are encouraged, from time to time, 
by the receipt of a frank acknowledgment 
like this: “My Dear Sir—I inclose $3, 
for which please continue the JouRNAL 
another year. I should feel it a hardship 
indeed to do without it for a single month. 
Through its influence, I have been led to 
quit the use of tobacco; and I find that I 
have gained greatly in health, and in the 
saving of money, by so doing. Since I 
relinquished the habit, I have felt myself 
more and more a man. Thinking it would 
not be uninteresting to you, I would say 
that by giving up smoking I have saved at 
least $110, sufficient to pay over thirty- 
six subscriptions to your JOURNAL. With 
my experience sustaining my opinion, I 
think it very surprising that tobacco smok- 
ers do not consider the injury they are 
doing themselves, and the expense they 
are at, in continuing this unworthy habit, 
and I am sure that if they viewed the mat- 
ter in a proper light, they would be led, 
like myself, to abandon it. Iam sure that 
very few of the readers of the JOURNAL 
can continue in a habit so pernicious. 
Truly yours, J. d. v. 


A PLACE To Visit In NEw 
Yorx.—The editor of the Essex Banner, 
Mass., did us the honor to go over our 
premises not long ago, and thus alludes to 
his visit in his paper: 


Let not our friends fall to call at the 
Phrenological Rooms, 889 Broadway. Here 
may be found many works books of great 
value, and when purchased with a direct 
reference to tho necds and aims of the 
buyers, they are of incalculable value. B 
the science of Phrenology, man is enabl 
to know himeelf, to correct his errors, to 
iy ey his weak points, and to give a 
right bias to his efforts in life. 


THE PARENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is full of „Popular, and humorous 
ieces, profasely illustrated. Our friend 
ells is a wise and good teacher. We 


must agree, however, to di on theo- 
logical matters. We don't believe * Phre- 
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nol is commissioned by God to show 
men their mental and moral constitutions.” 
—Rev. J. P. Newman, in the New Orleans 
Advocate, 

Ah, my dear Dr. Newman, do you not 
know what will become of “ unbelievers ?” 
Besides, suppose you know something 
which another does not know. Is your 
knowledge to be offset by his ignorance ? 
When intelligent men know the truths 
whercof they affirm, mere belief for or 
against can not alter the facts. Here are 
our claims. The brain is the organ of the 
mind, as heart, lungs, stomach, etc., are 
organs of the body, and each performs its 
special function. The shape, size, and 
quality of each part indicate its strength 
and character. Man has a body and a brain. 
God made both. It is ours to find out all 
we can of the use or abuse of all the parts. 
Each part reveals something; hand, foot, 
trunk, head, face, etc. We study al to- 
gether, and if you will join our private 
class in January next, we will engage to 
convince you that Phrenology, in connec- 
tion with its collateral sciences, is com- 
missioned by God to show men their 
mental and moral constitutions,” as no 
other system, science, or theory now known 
to man shows them. 


LIFE IN THE Sovuta SEA 


Istanps.—A lady sends us the following 
from the Rocky Mountains. She has lony 
been a reader of this JOURNAL, and is active 
in extending its cirenlation wherever she 
can. Here is an extract from her letter: 


I am a widow, sixty-five years old. I 
have been in the Mormon Charch more 
than thirty years. I have passed throogh 
hardships and sufferings almost beyon 
endurance. I have had a deep experience. 
I was two years on a mission to the South 
Sea Islands with my husband and four 
daughters. I have a Journal of fifty years’ 
experience. Many incidents in my life, I 
believe, would be encouraging to a worn 
spirit and sorrowful heart. I have trusted 
in God and been delivered in times of 
trouble. It seems to be your prerogative 
to write abont the t ones of the earth ; 
perhaps your great liberality would induce 
you to write something abont little folks, 
even Mormons, or Latter Day Saints. 


This lady kindly offers to give us an 
account of her experiences among the 
South Sca islanders, and believing it would 
be entirely new to the readers of this 
JOURNAL, we are disposed to give the lady 
a hearing, and our readers something of 
life from a new place and new point of 
view. Let us have the South Sea islanders. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is plain in precept, practical in doc- 
trine, and spicy, withal.— Hastings (N. Y.) 
Gazette. 

We esteem the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL as among the richest and most valu- 
able of our exchanges. As a definer of 
man — the physical, mental, and moral 
man—we are acquainted with none bet- 
ter.— Kentucky Intelligencer, Louisville. 

The ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is one of the finest specimens of 
magazine literature and art that we have 
seen.— Catholic Telegraph. 


THE Methodist Recorder, of 
Ohio, says of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL: There is no periodical that comes 
to our office which displays more ability 
in its make up” than this. Its views, 
however, on many subjects are often in 
direct opposition to our own.” 

[Now we can not see whercin its views 
are not in accordance with the truth, and, 
in the main, with those of the Recorder. 
Specify, please specify, Mr. Editor, where- 
in we are not agreed; we stand ready to 
correct all errors. Will the Recorder do 
the same ?] 


Literary SGloties. 


[4U works noticed in THE PHRENOLOc— 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from lis 
Mee, at prices annexed.) 


$ 
EXPLORATIONS OF THE Noer 
TRIBUTARIES OF ABY®#SINIA. The Sources, 
Supply, and Overflow of the Nile; the 
Comair ha Customs, etc., inter- 
spe with highly exciting Adventuree 
4 oat 8 Er ants, Liom, 
oes, ppo mi, oceroses. 
etc.; accompanied by rt Native 
Sword Hunters. IIlus By SirS 
W. Baker, M.A., F, R. G. S., Gold Medal. 
ist of the Royal Geographical Society: 
Author of the Albert N' Yanga Great 
Basin of the Nile.“ Eight Years’ Wan- 
derings in Ceylon,” * The Rifle and tte 
Hound in Ceylon,” etc., etc. With a Sap- 
lementary Sketch relative to the Cap 
ivity and Release of English Subjects, 
and the Career of the late peror Theo 
dore. By Rev. W. L. Gage. Hartford 
Published by O. D. Case & Co. 1888. 


We copy the title of this superb work ia 
fall, as the best statement we can make of 
its objects. As to its literary and scien- 
tific merits, we can not speak too emphat- 
ically. No other writer of equal scholar- 
ship has ever explored that wonderful 
country. The anthor and his wife, Lady 
Baker, traveled on camels and horses, liv- 
ing in tente, and subsisting on game for 
scveral years in Africa, and now give usan 
elaborate and highly interesting account 
of its mountains, foreste, lakes, rivers. 


| 


fish, birds, reptiles, animals, soils, and | 


productions. 

The book describes the peculiarities and 
modes of life of many of the African 
tribes, and also the habits of the lion, the 
elephant, the giraffe, the hippopotamr:, 


| 
|} 


rhinoceros, ostrich, etc., and the methode | 


of hunting and capturing them. The work 
contains upward of 600 octavo pages, ca 
fine paper, clear, large type, illustrated 


‘with full-page engravings printed on tint- 


ed paper, and the whole substantially 
bound in fancy muelin. It is gotten up in 


excellent style, by one of the most enter- 
prising and extensive book-publishing 
houses in America. The work is sold caly 
by subscription. The recent sage of 
arms between England and Abyssinia is 
discussed ; and the character of ‘Theodore, 
late king of the Abyssinians, described, 
with a frank impartiality. $8 50 to 35. 


MODERN Women, and What 


is Said of Them. A Reprint of a series 
of Articles in the Saturday Heri. 
With an Introduction by Mrs, Lucia 


Gilbert Calhoun. N.Y.: J. S. Redfield, 
Publisher, 


Order from this office. 


The articles collected in thie convenient 
form are known by the following titles: 
The Girl of the Period; Foolish Virgine; 
Little Women; Pinchbeck; Feminine 
Affectations ; Ideal Women; Woman and 
the World; Unequal Marriages; Husband 
Hunting; Perils of Paying Attention:“ 
Women's Heroines; Interſerence; Plain 
Girls; A Word for Female Vanity; The 
Abuse of Match-Making: Feminine In- 
fluence; Pigeons; Ambitious Wives; Pla- 
tonic Woman; Man and his Master; The 
Goose and the Gander; Engagements; 
Woman in Orders; Woman and her Crit- 
ics; Mistress and Maid, or Drees and 
Undress; Æsthetic Woman; What is Wo- 
man’s Work? Papal Woman; Moder 
Mothers; Priesthood of Woman; The Fu- 
ture of Woman; La Femme Passe; The 
Fading Flower; Costume and its Morals; 
Pretty Preachers: Spoiled Women. 

In one volume, 19mo, handsomely print- 
ed and bound in cloth, beveled edges. 
Price, $3. 
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ISLAND OF THE GIANT FAIRIES. 
py Tas: Challen. Philadelphia: Howard 
Challen. 


A light, tripping little poem, with a 


HavsscHaTz DER LANDER UND 


VOLKERKUNDE. By Alexander Schopp- 
ner. Leipzig: J.J. Weber. 15 numbers. 


This treasury of Geography and Ethnol- 


measure as graceful as the soft ripple of | ogy is the collected pictures from all the 


fairy wings. It doubtless intends to com- 
memorate the island of Mackinaw, known 
in the Indian tongue as the Island of the 
Giant Fairies.” For those acquainted with 
that region the poem will have a lively 
interest. 


Loomis’s MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the Interests of the Musical 
Profession, Masonic Fraternity, and Odd 
Fellowship. Monthly, $1 a year. New 
Haven, Conn. 


What natural relationship thero can be 
between music and Masonry we are not 
informed. Certain it is, Mr. Loomis is 
making a very cheap and interesting 
periodical. His second volume was com- 
menced on the Ist of August. 

Here is a paragraph which he quotes in 
favor of Masonry: 


„% Within the folds of this far-spreadin 
organization are united all the races o 
man—Caucasians, Mongolians, Malayans, 
and Indians {what about the Negro? why 
not include him f]; here, on the common 
basis of charity, meet men of all 
Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, and all 
sects and religions. An institution of this 
kind, it a re to us, breathes the very 
epirit of Christianity, which is a love that 
would embrace all the human race.” 


(But will not Christianity itself do all 
this? Are Masonry and Christianity syn- 
onymous terms? May one be a good 
Christian and not be a Mason? Will one 
grow in knowledge, wisdom, justice, in- 
dustry, prudence, purity, temperance, and 
grace, by becoming a Mason without 
Christianity ?] 


JOURNAL OF THE SPECIAL CoN- 


VENTION of the Protestant Episco 

Church in the Diocese of Vermont, for 

the Election of a Bishop. Held in St. 
ul's Church, Bur n, March 11, 


We are indebted to Mr. Thomas H. 
Canfield, the Secretary of the Convention, 
for a copy of its very interesting proceed- 
ings. At this convention, Rev. William 
H. A. Bissell, D.D., of Geneva, N. Y., was 
ntinimously elected to fill the Episcopate 
made vacant by the recent death of the 
distihguished Bishop Hopkins. 


— 


PonrRAT GALERIE. 3 vols. 

Leipzig: J. J. Weber. 

‘The “ Portrait Gallery“ contains the por- 
traits of moet of the distinguished states- 
men, theologians, philosophers, scientific 
men, explorers, warriors, authors, poets, 
artists, etc., etc., of modern times, selected 
by Mr. Weber from his JWustrirle Zeitung. 
The portraits are engraved in the finest 
style of German art, each being accom- 
panied by a succinct biography. The 
single number at hand contains Princess 
of Wales, N. P. Banks, B. F. Butler, von 


Cornelius, King of Greece, King of Heyer, 
Carlotta Patti, Ernest Renan, W. M. 
Thackeray, and many others. 


MINNESOTA DAS CENTRAL 
Gusrsr Norp In seiner 
Hauptverhält nissen dargestellt. By 

. J. Weber. 


Edward Pelz. Lei s 
1855 pig 


This useful work is intended more es- 
pecially as a hand- book for Germans about 
to emigrate to America. It gives a brief 
history of the State, its advantages as a 
place of settlement, its climate, wealth, 
fature, etc. The natural beauties of Min- 
- pesotian scenery are represented in six 
well-cngraved woodcats—of Taylor's Falla, 
Fort Snelling, St. Anthony’s Falls, the 
Minnehaha Falle in Summer and Winter, 


and the Silver Cascade below St. Anthony’s 
Falls. We commend it to the notice of 
our German 


I 


readers. 


new literature which portrays “land and 
people,” as they exist to-day in all parts of 
the globe. I¢ is a remarkable work, and 
one worthy the attention of our readers. 
To give an idea of it we may mention that 
in describing the Chinese, the compiler has 
selected his material from four different 
sources. Thus, R. Andrée gives us the 
Character of the Chinese; E. R. Huc, the 
Freedom of the Chinese, the Chinese as 
Merchants, Social Life; R. V. Scherzer and 
E. R. Huc, a Chinese Banquet; E. R. Huc, 
Chinese Architecture, Floating Islands, 
Chinese Women, Decay of Morals and 
Poverty, and so on through the Opium- 
Eaters, Tea-Drinkers, Religions, Temples, 
Priests, etc., etc. Each country is treated 
in this thorough manner. 

The work is now passing throngh a new 
and improved edition. The engravings, of 
which the work will contain upward of one 
hundred and fifty, are finely executed. 


Toe SCRIPTURAL CLAIMS OF 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. By Newman Hall, 
0 63. ce, 15 cents 
New Tork: J. N. 


Of all the good things this well-meaning 
writer and speaker ever did, we know of 
nothing detter than this. 


OUTLINES OF THE UNITED 


STATES GOVERNMENT: Its Origin, Bran- 
ches, Departments, Institutions, Offi- 


rs, f odes of ration. By An- 
son Willis. New Tork: N. Tibbals, 

We are of opinion that much of the 
misapprehension, contention, and confu- 
sion existing among the masses of the 
American people on political subjects is 
due to the widely-prevailing ignorance of 
the actual character and spirit of our 
Government. Very few of the rampant, 
lond-mouthed politicians, who seek to 
lead, are well informed on national mat- 
ters, and do not make much effort to post 
themselves up in the details. One of the 
essentials to the maintenance of our Gov- 
ernment and institutions obviously is, a 
correct knowledge of the principles in- 
volved in them and the nature of their 
operation; yet how few there are of the 
profeseedly intelligent who possess this 
correct knowledge! This lamentable 
truth should stimulate inquiry, especially 
on the part of the rising generation that 
will soon be called to take an active part 
in affairs of great moment. Mr. Willis’ 


book is most op e, and should be 

generally read. It is written with clear- 

ness, and in a style of acceptable brevity. 

Tho book is valuable as a work for refer- 

ence. 

PHRENOLOGISCHE BILDER.— 
Zur Naturiehre des menschlichen Geistes 
und deren Anwendung auf Wissenschaft 
und Leben. By Gustav Scheve. Second 
en d and improved edition: Part IV. 
Die hrenologie in der Anwendung. 
Leipzig: J. J. Weber. 


We have received from Mr. Weber this 
installment of Dr. Scheve's Phrenological 
Pictures, entitled ‘‘ Phrenology in its Ap- 
plications” to Religion, the Right of Pun- 
iehment, Education, Plastic Art, Politics, 
etc. The three former parts treat as fol- 
lows: I. Phrenology in Outline; II. Phre- 
nology and Psychology; III. Phrenology 
and Medicine. The appendix of Ger- 
man literature on Phrenology is especially 
valuable. Taken together, the four parts 
form one of the best works on Phrenology 


in the German language we have yet seen, 
and we will give a more extended notice 
on the receipt of the remaining volumes. 
We can supply the work at a cost of $10. 


Lrrree Dorrrr. By Charles 
Dickens. With eight Illustrations. Bos- 
Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. Cloth, 


Another volume of the Charles Dick- 
ens’ Edition,” and fully up to the standard 
in style and finish. —— 


ANDREW Doveras. A Tem- 
perance Tale. By the author of “ Made- 
e, 


and! Harry and his . 18mo, 
. 222. Price, % cents. New York: 
ational Tem ce Society, J. N. 


Stearns, 172 William Street, Agent. 

Just the thing for a Sunday-school Hbra- 
ry, or for the family. Lads who read this, 
and who remember it, will be less liable to 
become dissipated. It is strengthening to 
one’s moral nature. —— 


Hans Brerrmann’s Parry. 


With other Ballads. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 50 cents. 


This humorous collection of rhymes in a 
medley of Teutonic-English has already 
acquired much notoriety. The valorous 
Breitmann in arms and out of arms is very 
graphically and laughably described. One 
verse must serve to illustrate our notice of 


the book: 
Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 
We all cot troonk ash bigs, j 
I put mine mout to a parrel of bier, 
nd emptied it ap mit a schwigs. 
Und denn I gissed Madiida Yane, 
Und she shlog me on the kop, 
Und de gompany fited mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coohnstable made oos shtop. 
The humor is certainly as original as rich. 


Tse Lives OF GRANT AND 
CouFax. Peterson’s Campaign Edition. 
Price, $1 in cloth; or 75 cents in paper. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Tue Lire or Hon. SCHUYLER 


CouFax. By Rev. A. Y. Moore, of South 
Bend, Indiana. With a life-like Steel 
Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, 81 50. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothera. 


At this exciting period in American his- 
tory, probably no subject will engage so 
earnestly the attentive consideration of 


reading Americans as the antecedents of |` 


the men proposed by their respective 
political adherents for the chief public 
Offices of the nation. It were well that the 
truth were told now, and no seductive 
inventions in the way of biography palmed 
off on the people to influence their choice 
at the polls. There are leading spirits in 
political circles who appear to possess no 
conscientious scruples whatever in their 
zeal and industry for partisan ends. With 
tongue and pen they scatter libel and 
calumny to deprgciate the character and 
injure the prospects of those opposed 
politically to themselves; while they are 
equally fertile in fabricating attractive and 
blandishing accounts for the benoflt of 
their favorite “banner men.” Early in 
the field to perform their important part 
of the electloneering“ enterprise are so- 
called biographical] sketches of the much- 
talked-of Presidential nominees, some of 
which are not altogether free from the 
serious objections of exaggeration and 
falsehood. The volumes named at the head 
of our notice, especially the first, take rank 
among ‘‘ campaign” literature, but do not 
appear to be very loud in their eulogy 
of their men. The early history of General 
Grant is very briefly glanced at, while his 
connection with the late war is described 
with considerable detail—that detail being 
made up chiefly of compilations from dis- 
patches and reports without effort on the 
part of the biographer to laud or extennate. 
This is fair. Mr. Colfax is but briefly 
sketched in the campaign edition," but 
in the extended biography of Rev. Mr. 
Moore, we find all the elaboration desired. 
This work largely embodies the most 
noticeable editorials, letters, and speeches 


of Mr. Colfax as wel] as many incidents of 
his unprofessional and unofficial career. 
The work has the approval of Mr. Colfax, 
although not revised by him. 


Mr. FREDERICK BLUME, of 
1125 Broadway, New York, has recently 
issued the following new music: The Eye 
that Brightens when I Come, A Ballad. 
Music by Daniel Godfrey, 80 cents. The 
White Rose. Galop. By N. Siedle, 35 
cents. The Hillside. Galop. By George 
Bayer, 85 cents. 


Purnam’s Monruty Mag- 
AZINE is reaping golden opinions” at 
home and abroad, and, we trust, its full 
share of greenbacks.“ Among all the 
monthlies, this high-toned jonrnal is sec- 
ond to none in literary merit. The Put- 
nams of the Magazine are as distinguished 
for their enterprise, taste, culture, and re- 
finement as their great namesake the wolf- 
killer of Connecticut was for courage and 
patriotism during the war for American in- 
dependence. The terms are $4 a year ;— 
or, Putnam and the PHRENOLOGICAL toge- 
ther, for $6. 


Liprrncorr’s MAdAzixk has 
reached the ninth number of its second 
volume. It is succeeding. Generally well 
written—though on the wrong side of the 
tobacco question—and always beautifully 
printed, it is a credit to the Quaker City, 
and to American literature. If it is young- 
er than the Atlantic, Harper's Magazine, 
The Galaxy, and Putnam's Monthly, it is 
not less vigorous or promising. One thing 
is certain,—it is issued by one of the lead_ 
ing publishing houses in America, and can 
not fail. $4 a year,—or Lippincott and the 
PHRENOLOGICAL, $6. 


Music. —Mr. A. R. Beers 
sends us Te Sons of Columbia, rekindle 
the fires.” Music by B. G. Spinning. 30 
cents. New York: W. A. Pond & Co. 


Tar Prarie Farmer has 
enlarged its form, and is now a handsomo 
eight-page folio, with new type, printed in 
Chicago at 82 à year, by the Prairie Farmer 
company. We should suppose such a 
journal as this would have, among the live 
farmers of the great West, an immense 
circulation. 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
from the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS. How 
to Calculate and Take them in Bricklay- 
ers’, Masons’, Plasterers’, Plumbers’, 
Painters’, Paper- Hangers’, Gilders’, 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, and Joiners’ Work. 
With Rales for Abstracting, etc. By A.C. 
Beaton. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH. A Man- 
ual of Home and Personal Hygiene; being 
Practical Hints on Air, Light, and Ventila- 
tion, Exercise, Diet, and Clothing, Reet, 
Sleep, and Mental Discipline, Bathing and 
Therapeutics. By James Baird, B.A. In 
1 vol. 12mo, imp cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

FOURTEEN WEEKS IN ASTRONOMY. By 
J. Dorman Steele. 1 vol. 12mo. Oloth, 
$1 40. 

Tine FRN AND SALT WATER AQUARIUM. 
With eleven Colored Illustrations. By 
Rev. J. G. Wood. 90 cents. 

GOETHE AND SCHILLER, An Historical 
Novel. By Louisa Muhlbach. 8vo. Cloth. 
Illustrated, $2 25. 
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Tue Lost Cause REGAINED. By E. A. 
Pollard. Cloth, $1 75. 

Lives AND DEEDS WORTH ENOWING 
ABOUT. By Rev. W. F. Stevenson. 8vo. 
$1 75. 


Mecnanics’ Companion, By Peter 
Richardson. 1 vol., small 8vo. Cloth, 
$2 2%. 


TAE Sroupent’s SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
The New Testament History. Edited by 
William Smith, LL.D. 12mo, with Maps 
and Woodcuts. $2 25. 

GRANT AND CoLFax. The Lives of Gen. 
U. S. Grant and S. Colfax. Portraits and 
Illustrations. Paper, 8 cents; cloth, $1 15. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE StomacH. By 
Jean Macé. Translated from the French. 
Cloth, $2. . 

AMERICAN WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 
By J. P. Stelle. 16mo, pp. 62. Paper, 
80 cents. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS: being an At- 
tempt to Trace to their Sources, Passages 
and Phrases in Common Use. By J. Bart- 
lett. Fifth edition. Cloth, $3 40.: 


Tue Beauty oF HoLI NSS. Illustrated 
by 2,000 Reflective Passages from the 
Sacred Writings. By the editor of Truth 
Illustrated by Great Authors.“ Fifth 
edition. Cloth, $1 %%. 

Topp's Country Howes, and How to 
Save Money; How to Build Neat and Cheap 
Cottages, etc., etc. Also, a Business Di- 
rectory. By Screno Edwards Todd, of the 
New York Times. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 
This interesting volume will be noticed 
more at length in the next JOURNAL. 


Eo our Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST" 
will be answered in this departiment. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest wili be 
promplly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
mond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
it is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, tf the editor prefers such direct course. 
Four Best THoucuts”’ solicited. 


RAILROAD TRAVEL. — The 
following rules on the road” are based 
upon legal decisions, and ought to be ani- 
versally known. The courts have decided 
that applicants for tickets on railroads can 
be ejected from the cars if they do not 
offer the exact amount of their fare. Con- 
ductors are not bound to make change. 
All railroad tickets are good until used ; 
conditions, ‘good for this day only,“ or 
other admitting time of genuineness, are 
of no account. Passengers who lose their 
tickets can be ejected from the cars unless 
they purchase a second one. Passengers 
are hound to observe decorum in the cars, 
and are obliged to comply with all reason- 
able demands to show their tickets. 
Standing on the platform, or otherwise 
violating the rules of the company, ren- 
ders a person liable to be put off the train. 
No person has a right to monopolize more 
seats than he has paid for; and any ar- 
ticle left in the seat while the owner is 
temporarily absent, entitles him to his 
seat on his return. —— 


A Quanpary.—In a famil 


of my acquaintance A new book was acci- 
dentally blotted with ink—writing ink. 


I would like to know how the stains can 
be removed without injuring the print 
and paper. 

Ans. We know of nothing that will ac- 


complish the desired object. The acid 
property of writing ink gives it the qual- 
ity of permanence for which it is esteemed. 
The ink ordinarily used in printing does 
not sink into the paper like writing ink, 
and may be removed quite readily. Writ- 
lng ink, unless it be of the specially in- 
dclible kind, may be removed by chemical 
agents from paper with a smooth or glazed 
surface without materially injuring the 
paper; but ordinary book paper is of a 
spongy texture, eo that the removal of the 
ink would most likely involve the destruc- 
tion of the paper. Blue ink is chiefly 
made from Prussian blue, and is leas influ- 
enced than black ink by physical causes, 
i. e., chemical agents have a less cffect 
upon it. 


CoxnsurAaTIOoON.— Would you 
be so, kind as to inform me if there is such 
an art as that o Peychomancy, an can it be 
acquired by practice? Can it be in sucha 
degree acquired that I conld instantly arrest 
the attention of any person that I desire to 
become acquainted with? How can it be 


acquired? Have you any books relating to 
it, and that will show the modus opera. 


Ans. No. There is nothing In it. The 
tt Library of Mesmerism and Psychology” 
gives all the information in regard to the 
whole matter of fascination, charming, 
and of such influences as come under the 
head of Psychomancy.“ There is no 
end to the pretensions of ignorant quacks 
who get their living by deception and 
fraud. All that is known to be true on 
animal or human magnetism and its modus 
operandi is contained in the work referred 
to. — 


EXPENSE OF A CoLLEGE Epu- 
CATION.— What is the expense of obtainin 
a college education? Can a man of fair 
talent and a good English education make 
Phrenology profitable as a profession ? 

Ans. The expense of a collegiate educa- 
tion differs in different localities, the tui- 
tion being higher in some institutions than 
in others, and the price of board and room 
being more or less, according to the place. 
In the city of New York it costs more for 
board, room rent, etc., than it would cost 
in some of the rural districts. In order to 
enter college, considerable preparation is 
necessary. Say two years’ study at an 
academy, even after one has what would 
be called a good English education. A full 
collegiate course occupies four years, and 
the tuition will average from $75 to $100 
per year, and board, say $4 a weck, or 
$208 a year, and then there are incidental 
expenscs besides. The books for the 
whole academic and collegiate course will 
cost probably $100. In some places one 
may go through college for twelve hundred 
dollars; in other places it will cost fifteen 
hundred dollars. This, of course, is ex- 
clusive of the clothing and the time of the 
student. 

In regard to Phrenology, it is very pro- 
per for one who follows it as a profession 
to bo a thorough classical and scientific 
scholar, though it is not absolutely neces- 
sary, any more than it is for a physician, a 
lawyer, or a clergyman. Classical learning 
does much to give polish and mental cul- 
ture to a physician; but one who has a 
good English education can be a physician 
ora phrenologist, and secure respectability 
and success. Two hundred dollars will 
furnish tuition, books, and board for a 
phrenological student, and give him a 
small but neat outfit on which to commence 
business. The profit to be derived from 
pursuing it as a profession will depend 
greatly upon the talent of the man, and 
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also upon the amount of knowledge and 
culture he possesses on the subject. Those 
who are qualified by natural endowment 
and proper instruction, can do as well as 
they could in law, in medicine, in engin- 
eering, and better than men average in 
mercantile pursnits. The phrenological 
profession has a tendency to cultivate the 
man, to train his faculties, and to keep 
him growing as a human being. 


Pokus spy McDonatp CLARK. 
—Can any one furnish us with a copy of 
McDonald Clark's poem, in full, which 
contains the couplet— 


„When twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star?” 


Necro DEVRLOPMRNT.—If 


the radical defect of the negro is a want of 
due nervous development (page 63, A. P. J., 
August), why n that portion of the 
colöred race among us who have ample 
development of the anterior and coronal 

ons of the brain scemingly 
inferior qualities and abilities to the white 
race with similar development and forma- 
tion throughout? 


Ans. When you find a negro with a 


cerebral development equal to the average 


white man, and with a temperamental 
organization also equal to the white man’s, 
there will be found in that negro as much 
mental capacity as in the whito man. 
There will be no seeming of equality, but a 
real equality. A marked difference be- 
tween the white and black races exists in 
their respective temperaments. 


Is He a Quack ?—An invalid 
lady correspondent writes us from the 
South, to inquire if a certain person in 
Philadelphia, who styles himself Dr. 
Young, and who advertises * Preventive 
Powders,” etc., is a quack? In reply, we 
answer yes. He is not only a quack, but a 
low, filthy fellow, whose influcnce is all 
bad. He is even worse than his neighbor 
of the so-called Howard Association“ 
a private concern used to trap " indiscreet 
young men.“ We repeat, all these adver- 
tising ‘*‘No-cure-no-pay’’-doctors are low, 
bad men, who rob, poison, or defile all 
they touch. — 

SrupxIxd FRENCH. — The 
following works will enable one to study 
French with facility: 

Ahn's French Method. With Pronuncia- 
tion. $1 50. 

Ollendorff's French Grammar. 82. 

De Fivas' Elementary French Reader. 
$1 15. 

Surenne’s French and English Diction- 
ary. $1 75. 

Surenne's Manual and Traveler's Com- 
panion. $1 40 


Is tHE Necro a Man ?— 
„There is a lawyer in our vicinity who 
makes stump speeches, and wields a great 
infinence among the baser sort of people; 
and among the many falschoods he utters 
is one that the n is not a man, and he 
tells his hearers that Fowler & Wells sup- 
port him fn his theory.” 


Ans. Whoever asserts that Fowler & 
Wells do not regard the negro as a man is, 
to say the least, laboring under an unmiti- 
gated error. We are not alone in the 
opinion that some races of men etand 
higher than others in the scale of intel- 
ligence and power. The Chincee, the Ja- 
panese, the American Indians are not 
equal to the English, the French, the 
German, the Italian, and other branches 
of the Caucasian family. But the negro is 
undonbtedly, in this country, superior to 
the Indian in some respects. He has 
leas force, leas pride and will-power than 
the Indian, but quite as much intelligence, 
and a great deal more of the moral and 
religions elements in his composition. He 
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readily comes into the habits of civiliza- 
tion, while the Indian will not work, lays 
up no property, and lives from band 
to mouth. History gives us specimens of 
full-blooded negroes who have stood forth 
the peers of able white men. Touissant 
Overture was the peer of the best men 
of bis age; and there are men in Belti- 
more and in Charleston as black as the 
above lawyer's lies, who know how. to 
manage business and can make their bun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. We fancy 
that anything less than a man would not 
be able to do this. But any man who says 
the negro is not a man is either a knave 
or fool, or a cross between the two, and 
does not deserve the confidence of the 
lowest clodhopper. We pity the audience 
who could believe such statenrents. Doubt- 
less the negroes in this country and in 
other countries have less Intellectual brain 
than white men. The same is true of the 
Chinese and the American Indian, and the 
same is true of the lower ranges of oar 
own white population., 


“Ivgantry.”—In a family, if 


one of the parents has been slight] affect- 
ed with insanity, is it proba the 
children Will be similarly affected, and 
should they discard the idea of marriage 
on that account? If they were to become 
insane, at what age the sym be 
likely to appear? Can the tary in- 
fluence be overcome by a good constitution 
and correct habits ? 


Ans. It depends much upon the cause of 
insanity. Some people have no predisposi- 
tion to this infirmity, but simply a suscepti- 
bility to nervous excitement ; some persons 
become light-headed or aberrated if their 
digestive system gets out of order- others, 
if their reproductive system is deranged ; 
others if they have depressed conditions 
of ambition or are troubled in property 
matters. Each has his source of excitabil- 
ity, and the result, though it is in general 
denominated ineanity, is as different as 
the faculties through which it is manifest- 
ed. A mother may be insane from some 
special cause, and her children not inherit 
the tendency at all. Where, fer several 
generations, insanity has been 


out in a family, it would not be el — 
count on exemption from the . 
a family, six out of ten might p but 


the chances would be against them. There 
are many more insane people in ta 
than is generally supposed; pe g 

are not more than five real Ane pK. 
sons in fifty, and not more one in a 
hundred who would show such marked 
eccentricity as to awaken general suspicion 
of his insanity. Probably three fourths of 
the insanity of this age originates in an 
abnormal use of the facuities; the strain- 
ing of all the powers in the pursuit of 
wealth, in the pursuit of education, and 
the greedy grasping for advancement, are 
prolific sources of mental breaking-down ; 
and the bad habits, the stimulante, tobacco, 
the lust which abounds, tend to unhinge 
the minds of persons in a frightfal degree. 
Temperance in the use of all things allow- 
able, and abstinence from others, a calm 


trust in Providence dige oot preligtoas 
sympathy, m ’ lerance, 
and superstition, have a wonderful effect 
in raising the mind above morbid condi- 
tions. Ambitions 


ions, exercised un- 
der the whip an 


epur of intempcrate 
habits, make shipwi of mental sound- 
ness, by overb ing the parts t 

which the mind acts, and our surprise 
excited by the endurance shown by men in 
retaining their senses so long, notwith- 
standing the excesses into which they 
plunge. — 


Booxs — Prices. — We can 
send by mail, post-paid, a copy of Roget's 
Thesaurus,“ for 82; Crabbe's Syn- 
onyms, “ $3 50. 
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VEGETATIN d Inserer. — Is 
there any truth in the statement of there 
being an insect called which on 
being put in the ground the legs take root 
end the body puts forth leaves and becomes 
a plant of a yard in height? 

Ans. We never heard the statement be- 
fore, and should not have believed it if we 
had heard it. 


Facutries First DEvEL- 


orgp.— What facultics of the mind are first 
developed ? 


Ans. The first faculty called into action 
is alimentiveness ; second, those of percep- 
tion. 


Akrisr.— What phrenologi- 
cal agana aro required to make a good 
artist 


Ans. All that are required to make a 
good mechanic, and imagination added. 
In other words, large perceptives, large 
Constructiveness. Imitation, and Ideality, 
and as much of the manly and the moral 
qualities as may be, with a fine tempera- 
ment, and an earnest and somewhat en- 
thus{astic nature. 

Too Muca FILES.— Reading 


your Answers to Correspondents in the July 
Dumber, has suggested to me the idea of 
applying to you for advice on the opposite 
subject, viz.: of decreasing weight, or how 
to make a fleshy person Ican without ab- 
solutely injuring the health. I drink 
nothing at meals except water, and eat 
very little meat or greasy diet. If you will 

lease give me a few hints on this ala 

shall be very grateful for the information. 
Please answer this in your very next 
JOURNAL, and oblige one of your most 
devoted friends and readers. 


Ans. Fora fall discussion of this question, 
see Our Annual of Phrenology and Phys- 
lognomy—combined—” under the title of 
Fat Folks and Lean Folks. 60 centa. 


Publisher's Department. 


Tue SIZE AND PRICE OF THIS 
JOURNAL — QUESTION. — We desire the 
opinion of our readers as to the fulure of 
the A. P. J. First. It now has forty 
quarto pages a month, and rates at $3 a 
year. Shall we reduce its size and its 
price’ one third, making it 82 instead of 
$3? or, shall we keep up both its present 
size and price? 

Second. What of its shape? Shall we 
continue it in its present quarto form, or 
shall we change it to an octavo magazine! 
Its earlier volames—up to 1850—were in 
the usual octavo shape. The present 
quarto began in 1851. 

We wish to confer with those interested, 
and to adopt that plan which shall seem 
the most desirable to all concerned. Our 
object is to make the JouRNAL subserve 
the interests of the cause to which it is 
devoted; disseminating, widely as pos- 
siblo, all that is true and useful in onr 
God-given science. 

When writing to this office, readers will 
confer a favor by giving us their views in 
brief. No change will be made in the 
present volume or during the present year. 
There is time enongh to consider the 
subject for 1869. Reader, what say you? 


Nor Ix TIuR. We frequent- 
ly receive advertisements for this JOURNAL 
entirely too late for insertion in the current 
number. We repeat what has been already 
announced, that our JOURNAL gocs to press 
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a month in advance of its date; all except- 
ing the cover, which follows immediately 
thereafter, being then complete; and to 
insure insertion, announcements must 
reach us at least five weeks previous to the 


time they are expected to appear. 


SPEAK IN TIME We would 
again call attention to the WALTER GRAPE- 
VINES, which we are enabled to offer as 
premiums. For five new subscribers, at 
$8 each, we will give one of the $5 vines. 
Our friends in city or conntry can club 
together, and by placing the vine in the 
hands of one of their number to propagate, 
may each secure vines the following season. 
For a full and complete description, and 
list of rates at which we supply this valu- 
able Grapevine, see August number of 
the JOURNAL. 


A SrROIAI. Prewtum.—We 
offer as a special premium for a club of 
forty newo subscribers to the PIHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, a copy of the 
NEw Arnica CYOLOPEDIA, which com- 
prises sixteen large octavo volumes of 800 
pages each. Price, $80, net cash. 

The important work contains an inex- 
haustible fand of accurate and practical 
information on Art and Science in all their 
branches, including Mechanics, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, and Physiology; on Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures; on Religion, 
Law, Medicine, and Theology; on Biog- 
raphy and History, Geography and Eth- 
nology; on Political Economy, the Trades, 
Inventions, and Politics; on Domestic 
Economy, Architecture, Statistica, the 
Things of Common Life, and General 
Literature. The work is a library in 
itself; opening to the student and general 
reader the whole field of knowledge. 

No American library can be said to be 
complete without a work of this kind. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for those 
who do not feel able to purchase the work 
to secure Ìt at the cost of comparatively 
little time and trouble. A club of forty 
ought to be made up in every village. If 
several persons choose to combine their 
efforts and secure the club together, they 
may do so, and own the Encyclopedia in 
common. Such a work is a real necessity 
in every neighborhood, second only to a 
large library. 

Mr. Loper, of New J ersey, 
again places us under obligations for the 
skullsof a dog and a cat, which now grace 
our museum. Accessions are constantly 
being made by thoughtful friends, who 
have our thanks. 


General Items. 


Boston Ont HUNDRED 
Yzuars Aeco.—Mr. Alfred L. Sewell, the 
very enterprising publisher of The Little 
Corporai of Chicago, Illinois, has re- 
published Paul Revere's Picture Map; 
which is worthy a place in the portfolio of 
every American. The editor says: 

The name of Pau. Revers is one of the 
most honprable connected with the first 
scenes of the Revolutionary War. He was 
one of the famous Boston Tea Party, and 
in many ways rendered signal service to 
the Colonies in their cfforts to rid them- 
selves of British tyranny. Paul Revere 
was a silveramith, and engraved some of 
the first pictures ever made in America. 
One of these was made in 1768, just one 
hundred years ago, and is a view of eight 
ships of war, landing British troops in 
Boston Harbor, for the purpose of sup- 
porting ye dignity of Britain, and chastis- 
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ing ye insolence of America.“ Its size is 
10 by 15 inches, besides the margin, and 
there are only two or three copies of it 
known to be in this country. 

We lately paid fifty dollars for one of 
these copies of this curious, old picture, 
and have just pnbliehed a facsimile of it, 
for the benefit of The Corporal’s children. 


“More Mysrery.”—“ The 
Pendulum Oracle.” This is the name 
given to a new toy advertised in all the 
papere, and in the A. P, J. among the 
rest. Those familiar with ‘* Bonaparte’s 
Oraculum” may guess the character of 
this. It is a piéce of circular pasteboard, 
printed with words, figures, etc., accom- 
panied with a little wooden ball, with a 
string and a ring. The oracle“ is placed 
on a table, the ball held over it, and in an- 
swer to such questions as may be pat, the 
ball is expected to swing toward a cer- 
tain word or figure. For example, if the 
age of one present be asked, the ball will 
move toward the figures, from 1 to 30. 
Or, if it relate to marriage, and the ques- 
tion be put, When will he propose?” 
tho ball is expected to move to the name 
of the month—be it anywhere from Jan- 
uary to December; and eo on to the end. 
That it will furnish a dollar’s worth of 
amusement in a company of young people 
there can be no doubt. 


Tr is believed that the South, 
where good crops have been secured, will 
afford good fields for competent lecturers 
and examiners. There are no practical 
phrenologiste at present in California, nor 
in any of the new Territories. 


SKULLS FROM THE Rocky 
Mouxrams.— The artist, Mr. J. A. Kuhn, 
now sketching at Port Townsend, Wash - 
ington Territory, promises us a few rare 
specimens of crania from that far-off re- 
gion. Mr. K. will also bring a portfolio 
well filled with photographic views of the 
magnificent scenery abounding in that 
wonderful country. —— 


New York MEDICAL Cor- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN.—The sixth annual ses- 
sion of this institution will commence the 
first Monday in November next, at thelr 
new building, corner of Twelfth Street 
and Second Avenue. Dispensary at the 
same place. 


Sweet Honey From “NEAR 
THE LAK R.“ — While men hoe and plant, 
mow and reap; and while women cook, 
wash, and dress, 

* The little busy bee 

Improves each shining hour, 
And gathers honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 
And then we sinners take it away from 
them! Where is the justice in that? Not 
to moralize more on the point, wo are in 
truth bound to confess that we like honey |! 
especially that clear, white sort in the 
comb, made on white clover blossoms, 
lilies, and roses—such as we received from 
our friend George C. Turner, of Fair 
Haven, Cayuga County, N. Y., close to 
Lake Ontario. Why, the honey itself is 
as fragrant as the richest noscgay; and its 
flavor! we can compare it to nothing but 
itself. And this makes us wonder why 
every farmer doesn't keep bees; cultivate 
orchard fruits, sow clover, etc., on which 
the bees could live, grow fat, and lay up a 
lot of sweetening for winter. It is caster 
to grow honey than butter. Then why 
not? 


Lone LITE. — There lives at 


Whiting Bay, Island of Arran, Scotland, a 
centenarian who was a companion of 
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Robert Burns. His name is Ebenezer 
Baillie, and he is a native of Dalrymple, 
near Ayr. He was born May 7, 1767, thus 
making him 101 years and three months old. 
When a hoy he was at echool and slept in 
the same bed with the poet; bis brother, a 
tailor, also made clothes for him, and the 
two amused themeelves writing verses 
together. Ebenezer came to Arran eighty 
years ago as a weaver, but farmed a little, 
and in summer employed himself at the 
herring fishing. He worked at weaving 
till he was ninety years of age. For the 
last six years he mostly been confined 
to bed, but the other day he was sufficiently 
well to sit on a chair and have his likeness 
taken by a phot pher. His faculties, 
we aro told, are all sound; and, as he is 
intelligent and has a correct memory, he 
can talk freely of events which happened 
ninety years ago. He has a large and well- 
built head, has been a temperately living 
man, and, notwithatanding his great age, 
has the appeurance of living for some time 
yet. 

I“ Temperate living.“ There is great 
significance in those words. Our modcs 
of living have much to do with prolonging 
or shortening our lives. Most men—young 
and old—we meet are sick. One thinks it 
necessary to use cod-liver oil, another 
bitters, another tobacco, porter, ‘ peach 
pits,“ and so forth. Nearly all dose one 
way or another. Hence they must be 
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Tur MErnopisr,“ a National 
Religions Newspaper.” What is the mean- 
ing of this sub-title, ‘ National? Are we 
to have, in America, a national religion ? 
and that, of the Methodist persuasion? 
Our readers may find the prospectus on 
another page, and judge as well as we; 
but we take it to mean that the Methodist 
nowspaper intends to occupy a broader 
ficld than that of the official’ Methodist 
press. All official Methodist papers are 
local in circulation, representing certain 
patronizing Conferences, It is expected 
that each journal will confine active ef- 
forts, so far as circulation is concerned, 
to its own immediate field. The Meth- 
odist aims to be more than local both in 
circulation and the character of ite con- 
tents, adapting iteelf to the Methodists of 
the whole country. In other words, it is 
designed to be the central organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and yet so 
entirely catholic in its spirit as to adapt it 
to all Christian people of whatever name. 

The paper is ever fresh, crisp, and com- 
prehensive. Sermons—every weck— by 
Henry Ward Beecher, Newman Hall, or by 
their own bishops and ministers, are giv- 
ep. It is nicely printed, and every way 
worthy the very liberal patronage it al- 
ready enjoys. We hope all our readers 
will inclose a two-cent stamp to the pub- 
lisher, and ask for a sample copy, after 
which, if they approve, they may sub- 
scribe. 

It will be seen that all those subscribing 
now or at any time previous to the ist of 
the next year, will receive the paper for the 
balance of this year free, thus giving those 
who subscribe now, fifteen months at the 
price of one year's subscription. 


Tar Rounp TABLE.— 
Among all the literary weekly newspapers 
published in this country, the Round Ta- 
dle stands at the head. Its writers are ed- 
ucated men; and if they did not sometimes 
walk on stilts,” they would make a 
more popular, if not so echolarly, journal. 
Authors, preachers, artists, book and mag- 
azine publishers, and literary men gener- 
ally, patronize the Round Table. This 


journal is fashioned after the best Euro-. 
pen mode; and is the Pastels aoe 
specimen of newspaper u 
lished in this city or Sonni ; 807 iis poli- 
tics, science, and religion it must speak 
for itaelf. Specimens will be sent in ac- 
cordance with advertised terms. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


Waar is its use? The American philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, is reported to 
have said. A Policy of Life Assurance is the cheapest and safest mode of making 
a certain provision for one's family.“ Lord Lyndhurst said: “A Policy of Life 
Assurance is always an evidence of prudent forethought; no man with a dependent 
family is free from reproach if not assured.” Professor De Morgan said: There is 
nothing in the commercial world which approaches even remotely to the security of a 
well established and prudently managed Life Assurance Company.” Henry Ward 
Beecher eaid : ‘‘ Once the question was, Can a Christian man rightfully scek Life In- 
surance ' Now the question is, Can a Christian man justify himself in neglecting 
euch a duty?” Elizur Wright said: ‘‘ As population, intelligence, and refinement 
advance, Life Insurance must become a more essential part of the social fabric.” 

Where one has no family to provide for,—if he bea man, he ought to have a family— 
he may have relatives whom he would be glad to benefit. Or he may-wish to endow 
a school, a college, or found a public library, a church, or a public park. Is there a man 
who has no desire to do some permanent good in the world ?—some act for which he 
may be kindly remembered? Here is the way to doit. Take out a paid-up Life Policy 
and make it over to the person, relatives, or charity you would establish and perpetu- 
ate, The cost is moderate—the benefit great. 

But in what company shall we insure? That is a matter for each to decide for him- 
self. Of late there are springing up companies of specialists.“ In London there is 
a Quaker Life : 

Insurance Com- 
pany, in which 
only Friends“ 
can be insured. 
In New York we 
have a company 
managed by, and 
in the interests 
of, Methodists 
Israclites being 
excluded from 
certain fire in- # 
surance compa- 
nies, will, we / 
presnme, estab- J, 
lish Jewish com- 
panies, and shut 
out Christians. 
Why not? Why 


Insnrance Company—see advertisement—in which all who are treated, when ill, accord- 
ing to Hahnemann, can be insured at a lower rate. This, we learn, is the case in England. 


The New York e Life Insurance Company is fonnded upon two prom- 
inent ideas, namely: 1st. That the adoption of what is called the Homcopathic prac- 
tice in medicine may be safely relied upon to lengthen human life, and thas diminish 
the amount 1 to be charged for insuring a life at a given age. 2d. That it is 
not necessary to a safe and legitimate Life Insurance business to follow the custom 
now generally prevalent, of charging for premiums a sum confessedly higher than is 
required to insure the risk assumed, with a view to returning the overplus in the form 
of dividends, 

Persons curious to know the creeds of all the varions schools of medicine, Allo- 
pathic, Homeopathic, Hydropathic, Eclectic, Thompsonian, Magnetic, Mesmeric, Heroic, 
and the rest, may find a complete history of them all in the Illustrated Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia,” published at this office, price $4 50, post-paid. 

Here is what Dr. James Johnson says of medicines and of the experimenters: “I declare 
it to be my most conscientious opinion, that if there were not a single physician, or 
surgeon, or apothecary, or man-midwife, or chemist, or druggist, or drug in the world, 
there would be LESS MORTALIFY among mankind than there ta now.” 

On the 4th of May, 1863, the Surgeon-General of the Army of the United States 
ordered calomel and tartar emetic to be struck from the list of army nepie 

Dr. John Forbes, physician to Queen Victoria, says, that Nature often cures in spite 
of the doctor.“ and adds, things have come to sucha pétch that they must mend or end.” 

According to Dr. Routh (a distinguished hysician), the statistics of diseases treated 


homcopathically and allopathically are as follows: 
Deatha under 


Homeopathy. Alinpathy, 
Inflammation of the lung ͥ 5 in 100 23 in 100 
FFP lf ²⁵˙ . . 3 * 100 22 ** 100 
Fifi m ö “ 100 13 * 100 
Inflammation of the bowels ................cccccees 8 * 100 13 100 


Of the correctness of this table we know nothing. But, iftruc, we should agree with 
Doctores Johnson and Forbes, that the /i///e medicines given by the homeopaths are 
less fatal than the larger doses given by other schools. But why not get up a company 
by the rules of which no drug medicines are to be given? Would it not put the death 
rate still lower? Here is a chance for the hydropaths or water-cure doctors. 


HERE ARE THE KINDS OF INSURANCE OFFERED BY THE H. M. L. I. Co.--They issue 
ali the approved forms of Policies, with provisions rendering them non-forfeitable for 
fallure to pay premium, or surrender of the Policies within ninety days. . 

PoLIicr Form LirE.— This is a policy on what is called the ordinary life plan,” by 
which the Company agrces to pay a certain sum at the death of the assured, on condition 
that he shall pay the Company annually while he lives, a certain sum by way of premium. 
This was the first, and for a Jong time the only plan of Life Insurance. 

TIN-TIZAR Lire PoLior.— By this plan the assured pays all his premium in ten years, 
anq then has no more to pay—-the Policy being payable at his death. This is the favorite 

vlicy. 
p ORDINARY ENDOWMENT.—This Policy promises to pay the assured himself a certain 
sum of money at an age agreed npon, or to any person designated by him, in case he 
dics before reaching such age, on condition of receiving a certain eum in premium dur- 
ing every year of his life, until the time appointed for the payment of the Policy. 

Ten-YEAR ENDOWMENT.—This Policy is the same as the last, except that, like the ten- 
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ear Life Policy, it provides that the premium shall be al paid in ten years, however 
onp tua time before the Policy becomes payable. - 

RN PoLicy.—This table provides for cases where a party desires to secure another 
for a loan or a credit, expecting. to terminate the obligation within a given time. It 
insures for one or seven years, those being the terms which experience shows to be 
generally required in such cases, etc. 

Now, we shall not oppose this enterprise. On the contrary, we wish it success. We 
sec in it something educational. It will tend, so far as it goes, to dissuade people from 
killing themselves by drugging and dosing. 

If any of the benevolent readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL choose to take out 
a Life Insurance Policy for $5,000, $10,000, $20,000, or for $100,000, and will assign the same 
to the Phrenological Society, it would be cheerfully accepted, and, at the proper time, 


the funds would go toward establishing an institution whose usefulness promises to be 
coequal with man's necessities. Let us have it. 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Tur ITGEIAN Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


HroIENIC Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H, P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf. 


SPuRzuEIM. — Photographs 
from Lizar’s superb engraving of Spurz- 
heim, from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
4-4 size, $1; “‘carte-de-visite’ style, 50 
cents. 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN 8. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 


— — — 


Works ON MAN. — For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physlognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 889 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


SometuInae NEW To Lec- 
TURERS.— We have for sale a large poster, 
29 by 43 inches, with more than fifty illus- 
trative engravings, including our largest 
symbolical head, handsomely printed in 
colors, at $12 per hundred copies; also a 
smaller size, which we call pictorial poster 
No. 2, and may be had at $3 a hundred. 
These are particularly recommended to 
Lectnrers, being printed with blank spaces 
for inserting the name of a lecturer and 
the date and place of his lectares. These 
posters are handsome, and well calculated 
to attract the public attention. They will 
save lecturers much time and money, by 
rendering it unnecessary for them to get 
up bills in each town as heretofore. 

Besides these posters, we have an excel- 
lent circular of THREE 12mo pages, con- 
taining a statement of the UTILITY or 
PHRENOLOGY, with the TESTIMONIALS of 
distinguished men as to ite trath and im- 
portance. With these three pages may be 
printed another page, giving a PROGRAMME 
of lectures to be given in any particular 

lace. This circular of three pages—the 
ourth in blank—can be furnished at $5 
per thousand; or, if the programme be 
printed here with the other three pages, it 
may be had complete at $8 50 per thousand. 
Samples of the posters and circular will be 
sent from this office, grit ple on receipt 
of 30 cents, and orders for large quantities 
will be promptly filled by 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, Now York. 


Mrs. E. DR La VERONk, M.D., 


825 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Mousic—Vocau AND Instrv- 
MENTAL.—The undersigned will instruct 
individuals or classes by the month or the 
quarter, on favorable terms, at their own 
residences. She refers to Rev. Dr. G. J. 
Geer, of St. Timothy's Church, New York. 
Address MRS. MARY MARCUS, 745 
Eighth Avenue, bet. ölst and 52d streets, 
New York. Aug., tf 


Morr MYSTERY. 


PLANCHETTE OUTDONE. 


THE PENDULUM ORACLE! 
MOVES FOR EVERYBODY ! 


Answers any question AT ONCE. Will 
tell your inmost thoughte, and astonish as 
well as amuse all who consult it! 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


To be had at retail of SCHIFFER & CO., 
718 Broadway. 


Trade supplied by WALTON VAN 
LOAN, 111 William Street, New York. 


Advertisements. 


Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must poh the 3 by the 
they are intended lo appear. Terms for ud. 

are n a A or ad- 
ling oF $50 a pa hile 


verlising, 50 cents a 


Webster’s School Diction- 

an 5 rere justly ar: 
8 ular es is v us 

ed as the oaly National standard Sotharity 

in ORTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITIONS, and Paro- 


NUNCIATIONS. . 

Webster’s Primary School Diction=- 
ary. This work may he nsed as a text- 
book for teaching Spelling. 

Webster’s Common School Diet io 
ary. With the improvements made 
this book can now advantageously 
used as a text-boo in- 


mere ornament, 

Webster’s High School Dictionary. 
In the hands of an accomplished teacher 
this volume may be made highly useful 
in Schools, since it furnishes material 
for a valuable course of exercises on 
words, including their orthography, pro- 
nunciation, defigition, composition, eyl- 
labication, and the like. 

Webster s Academic Dictionary. 
New Edition, with valuable additions 
and improvements; a moet valuable 
text-book for systematic instruction in 
ioe Engien Language. Finely IUus” 


Websters Counting House and 
Family Dictionary. With import- 
ant additions, improvements, and ap- 
propriate ilustrations. 

Webster's Pocket Dictionary. 

‘Webster's Army and Navy Diction- 
ary. py Capt. E. C. Bornton, of West 
Point Military Academy. 
t=" Correspondence and Orders will 

receive prompt attention. 

Address the Publishers, 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 & 49 Groene Street, New York. 
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PPL LALLA! LALO” PGP 


A NATIONAL RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


FREE TO THE END OF THIS YEAR 


TO 


ALL 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE METHODIST; 


AN BIGHT-PAGE WHEEELY, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY- 
PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


— eo O — 


This Journal has now entered upon its Ninth year of highly successful publication. 
Its course has been such as to win the approbation, not only of the denomination whose 
name it beare, but of all Christian people of whatever name or sect. It commands the 
best Literary ability of the 


METHODIST HBPISCOPAL OHUROH, 


and represents loyally and courageously its various interests as well as the great 
Religious interests of the age. It circulates a pure Literature, furnishes Religious 
Intelligence from the various departments of the Church; has an able Foreign and 
Home Correspondence, and aims to cultivate a spirit of unity among all Christian 
Churches. 

Tus MxTrnonisr is and ever has been the uncompromising Advocate of 


LAY REPRESENTATION IN THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


As a FAMILY PAPER this Journal has no superior and very few equals; its various 
departments being made up with reference to the wants of all, from the eldest down to 
the little folks. 

REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 
assisted by the following able corps of 


Editorial Contributors: 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D., 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY, D.D., 
REV. T. M. EDDY, D.D., REV. JAMES M. FREEMAN, A.M., 
PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 


BISHOP SIMPSON will hereafter be a frequent contributor. 


The Sermon Department 
is a leading feature of the paper, and is alone worth many times its subscription price. 
It farnishes a fresh Sermon every week, from representative Clergymen, both of our 
own and other Evangelical Churches, among whom are the 


Bishops and other Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
and REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


EXPERIENCED WRITERS contribute to the varions Special Departments of the paper, 
rendering it ono of the most original, thorough, and comprehensive Periodicals of the 

day. 

In typographical appearance THE MetHopmrt is unrivaled. It is printed on good 
paper, from the clearest of type, and is paged and indexed, for filing and binding. 

Tbe News Department is under the supervision of an Editor who makes it a 
speciality; so that the reader gets the latest, moet carefully arranged, and reliable 
account of the current events, both Religious and Secular, of the stirring times in which 
we live, 

The Children’s Department contains a fresh story every week, written expressly 
for it. 

The Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Columns are 
crowded with invaluable information for business men, mechanics, manufacturers, and 
farmers. 

Altogether, as a religious and Hterary weekly newspaper, Tax Metuopist has been 
pronounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a enperior. Its visits to any family 
will pay back its price, to every careful reader, a hundred-fold. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The following are a few of the many notices which THe Meruopist has recently 
recelved from the press. We have cut out every notice that we found in our exchanges, 
and, in again looking over the selection, it gives us great pleasure to see that there is 
not one among the notices that dissents from the opinion expressed by the following: 


From the New York Tribune. 


Tus Metuopist has long been in the first rank of the religions journals of our H. W. DOUGLAS, 


country. 


gio 


From the Bufalo (M. E.) Christian Advocate. 


No religious paper of this country in spirit, appearance, in great ability, excels it, 
while but few will compare with it at all. Money and genius combined, and both 
dispensed without stint, are just what place Tue MxTuopisr among the leading 
Christian papers of the day. We care not how wide becomes its circulation, for wher- 
ever it is known and read, friendly influences and good results will follow. 


From the New York Independent. 


There is no more readable paper upon our exchange-list than our neighbor, Tun 
MeTHODIST. Its selections are made with excellent judgment, it has an extensive and 
interesting correspondence, it has a literary department, provides well for the children, 
and furnishes financial and commorcial reports like ourselves. The editorial pago is 
marked by able writing, and always sides with justice in the vital questions of these 
times. We wish it continued success. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
Tue Mrrnopisr is one of the very best of the religious weeklies of this country. 


From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 

Tar Mernonist, published in New York by an association of gentlemen, is not only 
the ablest and best conducted papor of the denomination whose name it bears, but is 
really one of the best and most spirited and thoroughly edited papers among the 
religious periodicals in the country. Its literary merits are certainly excelled by none. 
It reaches many families outside of its own denomination on account of its catholic 
spirit, as well as on account of its stories for young folks. 


From the Western Methodist Protestant. 


It is conducted with marked ability, and is one of the best, if not the very best 
Methodist paper received at this office. 


From the American Preasbylerian. 


Among our entire list of exchanges none is more welcome to our table than THE 
Metuopist. As a religious and literary newspaper, it is a desirable visitant to any 
honsehold. 

From the Religious Telescope (United Brethren in Christ). 

It is one among the few papers on our long exchange-list which we read carefully 

every weck. It has a variety, fullness, and completeness rarely found in a newspaper. 


From the Witness, Indianapolis (Baptist). 
It is conducted with rare ability, is especially rich in foreign intelligence—in short, 
is one of the best and most readable of our exchanges. 
From the Round Table. 


Tne METHODIST is one of the best, if not the very best, religious journals in this 
country. 


TERMS~To Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per 
Year, in advance. Postage prepaid at the Post-office where recelvod, Twenty 
Cents per year. Fifty Cents additional served by Carrier in New York city. 


Any ono sending Tunes SUBSCRIBERS and $7 50, will receive a FourtH copy 
free for one year. 


Those subscribing now for next Year receive the remainder 
of this Year free. 


EDT Liberal cash Commissions or Premiums allowed to Agents canvassing for 
Subscribers. 


Specimen copies and circulars sent free on application. 
Address 
e “THE METHODIST,” 


114 Nassau STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Vanderburgh, 


Wells & Co.,; 


First-class Type, Presses, and all Printing Materials at makers’ prices. 
Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagle, California, and other Cabinete, Cases, 


Stands, Galleys, etc., 


110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly for En 
N. B.—A large stock of Second-Hand Presses, Type, 
We are always buying good Type, Presses, and 


N. B.—Prices Reduced. 


vers. 
e, Cases, etc., always on hand. 
ting Materials. 
Oct. 6t. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO BUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 


MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c. 


, 90c., best $1 per Ib. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per lb. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., 


UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 


$1, $1 10, best $1 2 per Ib. 
10, best $1 25 per Ib. 


GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


3 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., c., 30c., 85c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH, BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 380c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 


per lb. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 


draft or moncy with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 


larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.” 
Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 


Onr profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not eatis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the monoy 


refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubding 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 


the Express charges), by sending 
Company.” 


directly to The Great American Tea 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, * Nos. 31, 33, 35, E 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Box, 5643, New York City.’’ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that bis establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Jenkins’ Vest- Pocket Lex- 


tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the ones 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
el Moneys, Weighte, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Just Published— TR PRO- 


CEEDINGS OF THE SIXT NATIONAL TEM- 
PERANCE CONVENTION, held at Cleveland, 
Ohio,—containing the papers presented, 
specches delivered, resolutions and reports 
adopted, question drawer, etc. Sent b 
mail, post-paid, for 25 cents, by S. 
WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


. — 


$200 Per Month sure, and 


no money required in advance. Agents 


wanted e where, male or female, to sell 
our Patend dee White Wire Clothes 
Lines. A 88 AMERIAN WIRE CO., 


75 William Street. N. Y., or 16 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Oct. 1t. 


Wanted.—Agents in every 
town to sell A. A. Constantine's Persian 
Healing or Pine Tar Soap. Send 50 cents 
for sample and terme. Peddlers sell from 
their carts two to six gross a week. We 
PAY OUR AGENTS. Address, 

A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
Oct. It. 48 Ann Streot, New York. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
By Henry MINTON, Price, cloth, 
$3 ; sheep, Sent by mail, post-paid, 
by 8. R. WELLS, 899 Broadway, New 
ork. 


Salesroom 


The Bartram & Fanton 
Elastic Stitch Sewine-Macamnes. For 
Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 


This Machine was awarded First Pre- 


mium, American Institute. Prize Meda) 

Paris Exposition. Principal Office and 

at Madame Demorest's Em- 
rinm of Fashions, No. 838 Broadway, 
ew York, 

The Manufacturers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a careful and thorough 
examination as to the merits and qualifica- 
tions of the different kinds of chines 
adapted to Family Sewing, ho have over- 
come the faults and imperi tions of the 
many now in the market. The BARTRAM 
& Fanton Machs are pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be better designed, better 
finished, more accurate and reliable, with 
a sree copacity for performing all kinds 
of Family Sewing than any other Machine 
ever before offered to the public; and are 
go perfect and simple in their construction 
that a novico can operate them with per- 
fect success. 

An examination of our Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus ultra 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


tae Machine ae out one thread, end 
at directly from the original spool, makin 
a beautiful sti and locking the 
firmly at every stitch. The work requires 
no fastening off, and dispenses with all the 
extra machinery that is necessary to oper- 
ate a two-third machine, which is an im- 
portant desideratum to all operators. 
The design of the BA RTRAX & FANTON 
Macuine is different from all others. It 
is so constructed that it is impossible for 
a lady to eoil the work or dress while 
operating it, or become entangled in the 
machinery. It will sew equa ly as well 
upon one kind of fabric as another, from 
the finest muslin to the heaviest woolen. 
This Machine will make Button-Holes 
upon thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 
piete, which no other machine can accom- 
plish. It has also an attachment for 
making A pei apr 
Each Machine is provided with Castors, 
and can be readily moved from place to 
place, yet stand perfectly firm when in use. 
It will also embroider, tuck, N cord, 
a Fell, rufle, x and hem, 
Each Machine is provided with a button- 
hole attachment, gauge, screw-driver, 
wrench, oil-can, three-quarter doz. necdies, 
etc., and perfect instructions imparted to 
Price 800 of Machines free Qf charge. 
rice, $60. 
Every Machine is warranted for one year. 
Each Machine is so constructed that an 
attachment for pong Embroidery and 
Eyelet-Holes, Button-Holes, etc., will fit it. 
Reliable agents in every city and town. 
Illustrated circulars mailed free on appli- 
cation. Aug., 3t. 


Urbana University. 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(A NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 


The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 
Institution will open on the Firet Wednes- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Institute a Department 
for girls only—situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing further information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) 


A Manual of Instruction in 
the Art of Wood Engraving: with a 
description of the normar Tools and 
Apparatus, and concise directions for their 
née; explanation of the terms used, and 
the methods employed for producing the 
various classes of Wood re kde By 
S. E. Fuller. With illustrations by the 
author. Price 50 centa, sent by mail, post- 
paid, by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
2t. 389 Broadway, New York. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 LAIHT STREET. Turkish Bathe, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring euch. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Indelible P€ncils, for Mark- 


ING CLOTHING, ETO. 
Single, 50 cents; 3 for $1 pe doz., $275; 
per gross, $ 


Sent, . epaid, on recetpt of price. 
P ore San ETD Than in k.. I a 


griculturist. 
A Invaluable for marking linen.“ — Chicago 


“Invaluable to the housekeeper.” — 
„Lady's Book. | 
t Desirable, convenient, and useful.“ | 


Rep. 
Manufactured and sold by the ÎRDELIBLB 
Pencn. Co., Northampton, Mass. 
ge Sold by Stationcrs and dealers 
everywhere. Oct. it. 


A New Work on the Use of 
Tosacco, and the Evils, Physical, Mental, 
Moral, and resulting therefrom. 
By Dr. John H. Griscom. Paper, 25 cta; 
muslin, 50 cents. 

Works on ToOoRAcco, showing its Effects 
on Body and Mind, by several distinguish- 
ed authors, with instructions for overcom- 
ing the habit. Price, $1 50. 

Uss or Tosacco;: its Physical, 
Intellectual. and Moral Effects on the 
Human System. By Dr. Alcott. Price, 
25 cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, by 8. 
R. WELLS, Publisher, 380 Broadway, 
New York. Aug., 2t. 


Books by Mail.—Any 


r, no mat- 


oo N 

ine, or News 
ter where or by whom putas ed, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 


netic power of any called a oP 
The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the ine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
Pathe best mca vised i country 
»The best yet de n 
for the treatment of disease.” —Dr. Ham- | 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S. A. | 
Caution.— The latest improved boars tho 


patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 
4 Adie DR. J. KIDDER, 


Broadway, New York. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD.—New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 
Send a stamp. 100,000 Old and New Books 
on hand. mense prices paid for Old 


Books. LEGGA BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


New Music. 


The Eye that Brightens when 1 
Come. By Godfrey. Composer of 
„Guards“ and“ Mabel“ Waltzes. Oct. 

For Flute or Violin, 15cts. 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A racteristic Irish Song. Oc. 
For Violin, 15cts, 

Pulling Hard Agatust the Stream, 

An excellent Song, with good Motto. c. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Dream of the Ball. New Waltzea, by | 

VV 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Wiener Bon-Bons. New Waltzes, by 

Strauss esse el 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Golden Secret. New Waltz, by Aes 

New Galop, by Beyer. .35cte. 

brilliant. is 

The Grande Duchesse of Gerok 
stelu. All the principal melodies of 
this popular opera, among which are— 


Ve 


The Sword of my Father..... 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Say to Him... .. Acts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Song of the Letters.............50cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Sabre Galopp arene Wets. 


For Violin, 15cts. 
Grande Duchesse Waltzes.,....40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Feather Bali Galop. ...........S5ets, 
Sazet Music, and Music Books, and 
INsTRUCTION Books for all Musical In- 
struments, sent T MAIL, free of post- 
age, to ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, on receipt of the marked price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, Publisher, 
1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above 15th St. Branch, 308 Bowery. tf. 
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PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LILLIPUT LEVEE. 
1 Vol. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated by J. E. 
MıLLars, C. GREEN, and others $1 00 
One of the most delightful volumes of 
peo for the young ever ublished. 
RANDPAPA'S ARITHMETIC. 
A FAIRY TALE. BY JEAN MACE 
1 Vol. 12mo, 140 BR. cloth. MustratedM. $1 
ONE DAY'S WEAVING. 
BY LYNDE PALMER, 
Author of Drifting and Steering,” “ Lit- 
tle Captain Good Fight,” etc. 
1 Vol. 12mo, 274 pp)... 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
(As prodnced at the Winter Garden Thea- 
ter, New York, 1867, by EpwIN Boorn.) 


1 Vol. ro 8vo, heavy tinted paper 50 
pp., beveled boards, cloth, full gilt. Illus- 
„ heanee ese noievcie cet aes $1 50 

Handy Volume Edition, 
HACKERAY. 


PENDENNIS—1 Vol. 16mo, 480 pp.... $1 % 
NRwCOo ES —1 Vol. 16mo, 480 pp... 1 25 
The same in paper V 75 
SHORT STUDIES FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
BY REV. ©. s. ROBINSON, D.D. 
1 Vol. 12mo, 250 pp., beveled boards 
C/Vô “ooo Res eenean 2 p 
FAYE MAR OF STORM-CLIFF. 
BY MISS 8. J. PRITCHARD. 
1 Vol. 12mo., 860 pp., beveled boards, 
; E 8 $1 75 


522 %%% %% %%% %%% „666 „ „60 


BY HENRY L. HINTON. 

7 Vols. Svo, containing 30 i 

plates, colored by hand; beveled boards 

Cloth, wilt rf riour jgu 06 
SOMETHING ABOUT JESUS. 

1 Vol. 1Smo, English flexible cloth, gilt.. 75 
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American Method for Piano. 
BY EDGAR A. ROBBINS. 

This work combines Harmony with those 
indispensable points recommended by all 
eminent masters for daily practice, and 
imparts a knowledge of the art of under- 
standing and executing the difficulties 
involved in the piano music of all the 
varions Schools. Price, $4 50. Mailed, 
post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pub- 

inhera, 277 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broad- 
way, New York. Oct. It. 


American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT RECOnD.— New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weckly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Ench number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, ete., both American and Foreign; 
rclinble receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to armers ; 


> ** Mechanical Movements,” and other nre- 


ful leasons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents. etc. 
Each number of the an Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. 3 num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects, 
Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, 6 months, $1 25 in advance. 
he publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei atents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artésan, 
Mch, tf No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


This paper has been recently enlarged to mammoth proportions. It is 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Is the leading organ of the Union Movement, and opposes ritualism, close communion, 
exclusiveness, and church caste. It isthe only paper that publishes 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S SERMONS, 


which 4t does every week, just as they are delivered, without qualification or cor- 
rection by him. It advocates universal suffrage; a union of Christians at the polls; 


and the rights of labor. It has the 


BEST AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


of any paper in the world; publishes stories for the family, and for the destruction of 
social evils. Its editorial management is impersonal; its writcrs and editors are from 


every branch of the church, and from every grade of society. It has been aptly termed | y 


the freest organ of thought in the world. 


Such a paper, offering premiums of Sewing Machines, Dictionaries, Appleton's 
Cyclopedia, Pianos, Organs for Churches, etc., makes one of the best papers for can- 


vassers in the world. 


Every Congregation may obtain a Communion Service, an Organ, a Melodeon, a 
Bible, or a Life Insurance Policy for ita Pastor, or almost any other needful thing, by a 


club of subscribers. 
Send for a copy, inclosing ten cents, to 


The Trapper’s Guide; a 
Manual of Instructions for Capturing all 
kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins; with Observations on the Fur- 
Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions. By 8. Newhouse, and other 
Trappers and Sportsmen. Second Edition, 
with new Narratives and Illustrations. 

Valuable as a work on Natural History. 
The numerous illustrations are accura 
and beautiful. Price by mail, post-paid, 
81 50. Address, 

. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Davies & Kent, Printers 


Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 1 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 


Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 per annum, 18 ein 
8 0 Sample copies supplied on ap- 
cation. : 
p The P. F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agrienlture of this middle 
eection, circulates in every nection of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 
pamaen of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS8, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


The Best Strawberry for 


YOUR GaRDEN ! 
NAPOLEON III., 
largest size, highest flavor, and very pro- 
2 One of the most distinct fruits 
we know of, and one of the best in many 
respects.“—Thos. Mehan, Ed. Gardener's 
Monthly. 

“ Superior to all others in flavor, size, 
and productlveness.“ Prof. S. B. Helges, 
Bec'y Penn. Fruit-Growers’ Society.“ 

Illustrated descriptive circular, with tes- 
pou 8 115 any . Price oſ 
of plants (by mail, postage paid), per 
doz. EDW’'D J. EVANS è 800 

Sept., 2t* York, Penn. 


HENRY E. CHILD, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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Agents Wanted. — We have 


four departments in our business: 

1. THEOLOGY. 

2. BIBLE DEPARTMENT. 

3. SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

4. Books sold only by AGENTS. 

We havo just issued a new book, to be 
sold by Agents only: 

ORIGIN, BRANCHES, DEPARTMENTS, 
INSTITUTION, OFFICES, AND Mops oF Or- 
ERATION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVEIN- 
MENT, by JuDGE WILLIS, of New York. 

The Christian Ad and Journai of 
New York says: We give a hearty wel- 
come to the volume here named, and in the 
thanks to Judge Willis for Preparing ft. 

8 u s for ngit" 

Judge Reynolds, of Brooklyn, says: “Tf 
he could have had such a book before he 
had access to large libraries, it would have 
been a great help to him.“ 

We have never had a book that agents 
sell so well as this one. For particulars, 
address A. TIBBALS & CO., 37 Park Row, 
New York. Sept. 2t. 


Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 
GRANDs, SQUARES, AND UPRIGHTS. 


Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Fmsr 
GRAND Prrze—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 
three Fist Premiums during the past 
forty-five years. 

WaREROOMS, 
5t. 653 BROADWAY. 


An Easy Way of Procuring 
Waar rou Want! 


HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 
Broadway, will dispose of a few new and 
second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 

ns of five first-class makers, and take 

m $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty 
new and second-hand instruments for rent, 
and rent applied if purchased; or for sale at 
bargains for cash. Oct. 2t. 


This College Holds Three Sessions each 


ear. 

The First Session commences October 
Sth, and continnes until the end of J muay 

The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
ist, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the 
summer months, 

It has an able corps of twelve Professorn, 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

PACULTY OF THE COLLAB. 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollemback, M.D., Prof. of Matcria 

Medica and Pharmacy. 

Joeeph P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
John Buchanan, N.D., Prof. of Surgery and 

Inatitute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medicine. 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Spectal 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprudence, 

James Cochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 

of Anatomy. 

L. D. McMichacl, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Angtomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Inatruc- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at n nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., Dean, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —— 


THe Ecrecne MEDICAL 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The most original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States, AN arti- 
cles original and thoroughly practical. 
Splendid inducements to subscribers for 
Premium engravings, valued at $3, 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 
sent free. 

Address, JOIN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 


MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 


oir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Reyalin, otc., sent free on 
application, 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
492 Broome Street, New York. 


National Leg 
AND ARM Coy- 
PANY.  Uren’s 
a — Patent Artificial 
Arme are the best substitute for the Natural 
Member ever yet invented. Circulars 
giving a full Hee of the limbs sent 
œ. FREES & GILMORE, 109 Bleecker 
Street, New York. Oct. 3t. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1967. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of postare on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. CON- 
STANTINE, 43 Ann St., N. Y. Oct., tf. 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, Map. Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent „ or 
frst Posr.“ at Publishers’ ces. A 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopediag, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF OHARTRHES. 
—0 

Tae town of Chartres is considered one of 
the most ancient in France. Like many other 
old French towns, it has that picturesque and 
rustic attractiveness which adds no little to the 
interest excited in the mind of the thoughtful 
tourist by its claims to antiquity. The old 
cathedral, however, which towers clear above 
the comparatively brief extent of Chartres, is 
the one important feature which it proudly 
boasts. Indeed, the town nestling at its fect 
seems to depend upon the cathedral, and not 
1 the cathedral upon Chartres, so massive and 


overspreading and all-absorbing the giant 
edifice appears to the distant observer. 

The cathedral dates from the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and is distinguished for 
its grand gothic architecture. It is immense 
in its proportions, yet so gracefully and 
accurately are they adjusted, that one is deeply 
impressed by the harmony and oneness of the 
entire structure. Here and there are immense 
carvings, complete in themselves; but there is 
so much of ornamentation which blends design 
with design, that the eye is not distracted or 
the attention absorbed by any one outline. 

The great front of the edifice is covered with 


80 
— 64 


! 
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scarcely less than eighteen hundred figures, 
yet “it seems neither florid nor over-adorned ;” 
rather, the superficies is so varied by the 
carvings, that one forgets its size in their en- 
gaging study. The spires are very lofty, one 
of them towering to a height of more than 400 
feet. As respects its exact dimensions, we are 
unable to give thg readcr a definite idea, but 
will leave him to form some impression of its 
grandeur from the fact, that the Chartres 
cathedral is one of the largest church structures 
in Europe. There are 130 stained or painted 
glass windows in it, whose artistic beauty is 
unsurpassed by those of any other building in 
France. A recent visitor within the time and 
purpose hallowed precincts of this ancient 
structure thus writes: 

“The first impression given by the interior 
as well as the exterior of Chartres cathedral is 
enormous height—height rising into such dim- 
ness of shadow that it takes away the idea of 
any roof; one looks upward as if to the sky, 
and with the same sensation of peace. Amiens 
cathedral has this in degree; but then Amiens 
still gives the feeling of newness; one is in- 
clined to say, ‘How grand! and who is the 
architect? But at Chartres one never thinks 
of the architect at all: it seems as if the whole 
building was not made, but had grown. One's 
soul’s wings begin to tremble and stir, just as 
under the open sky, with no fragment of mortal 
roof, however safe and ornamental, to keep 
them in and restrain their liberty, even under 
the most beautiful bonds. I can not clearly 
describe the feeling; but those to whom the 
very breath of religious life is freedom—perfect 
freedom—will understand it and what it sym- 


bolizes.” | 
— — — 


THE venerable Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, 
in responding to a toast at the recent dinner of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, said that 
for the last half century he had not been 
obliged to keep his house for a single day, on 
account of any indisposition or malady what- 
ever; and added: “I know not to what I 
should attribute this singular exemption for so 
long a period, except it be to the joint facts, 
which I do not boast of excelling in, but have 
been able to practice—temperance, hard work, 
and abstinence from medicine.” 


TuE Protestant Churchman, of New York, 
under date of July 23d, styles our August edi- 
tion: “An unusually interesting number of 
this valuable monthly,” and prints a synopsis 
of its contents. What says the P. C. of this? 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all Its branches, 
including PHRENOLoGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PsYCHOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, SocioLoey, etc, It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit. and in Judging of 
the dispositions of those around ne, by all the kuown 
external Signs of Character. 

Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Cinhe of 
ten or more, $? each. Sample numbers, 30 centa. Now 
is the time to subscribe. A new volume began with 
the July number. Supplied by Booksellers and News- 
men everywhere. 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, Enrron, 880 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror.] 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1868. 


Published on the First of cach Month, at $3 a year, by 
the Epiror, S. R. WELLS, 339 Broadway, New York. 
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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seeme ignoble, but to man.— Yoang. 


MAI MULLER, 


THE DISTINGUISHED PHILOLOGIST. 
—0 


Tus eminent philologist possesses a 
temperament of exceedingly fine quality ; 
in the portrait there is no expression 
or conformation allied to that heaviness 
which is almost always a physiognomical 
accessory to the German face. The out- 
lines are clear and sharp, the nose Gre- 
cian, the mouth delicate, the forehead 
noble. He is not deficient in those forces 


which a full back-head supplies, but the 
mass of the brain appears to lie forward 
of the meatus auditorius, or opening of 
the ear, indicating profound intellectual 
capacity. He possesses in a marked de- 
gree that type of brain which adapts one 
to study, research, and mental applica- 
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PORTRAIT OF MAX MULLER, THE PHILOLOGIST. 


tion. He is a natural student; è. e., in- 
clined by the mere gravity of his organ- 


ization to acquire learning, especially the 
principles aud theories laid down by 
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thinkers and investigators. He appre- 
ciates the logical relations of subjects, 
finds enjoyment in tracing the sources 
of ascertained facts, and appreciates re- 
sults in proportion as he comprehends 
the principles involved and the extent of 
their elaboration. 

The elements which form a steady, 
persevering character are eminently Mr. 
Müller's. He is well poised; not fearful 
of consequences when he has once as- 
sumed responsibility,—and not reluctant 
in taking such responsibility as his sphere 
and circumstances may present. His 
large Continuity evinces the serenely 
balanced and direct thinker. When oc- 
cupied in the examination of an intricate 
question, his thoughts do not diverge, but 
fasten their intensity to the thing in 
hand ; hence he is clear, direct, convin- 
cing, and thorough as a reasoner and in- 
vestigator. His memory partaking of 
this closeness of thought is keen and re- 
tentive ; whatever engages his attention 
becomes absorbed into the omnium gath- 
erum of his mind. 

He properly graces the professor’s 
chair, and that, too, of a department of 
learning as profound as it is useful in the 
study of man and his relations. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN MULLER, or, as he 
is better known among us, Max Miller, the 
author of the “ Rig Veda,” “ Lectures on the 
Science of Language,” and other works of 
linguistic science, was born on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1823, at Dessau, the capital of the duchy 
of Anhalt Dessau, Germany. He is the son of 
Wilhelm Miller, who acquired some distinction 
by his researches in the ancient German lan- 
guage and literature; and, as a poet, his Free- 
dom Songs of the Greeks,” which appeared in 
1821, received a cordial reception, and were 
extensively circulated. Miuller’s elementary 
education was obtained chiefly at the ducal- 
school of his native place, and, later, under 
Professor Carus, in Leipsic, and at the Nicolai 
School in the same city, where he was intro- 
duced into the elements of science. Part of 
his early youth was also devoted to music and 
poetry. He was a proficient on the pianoforte 
at cight years of age, and wrote a poem on the 
occasion of the Book Printers’ Jubilee in Leip- 
sic, in 1840, which gained him great applause 
and the life-long friendship of Mendelssohn. 
He completed his academic course at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, where he studied the Hebrew 
and Arabic languages; then, under Professor 
Brockhaus, made remarkable progress in the 
study of the Sanscrit, the rich depository of his 
later investigations. He applied himself with 
especial earnestness to Sanscrit, and as early 
as 1844 translated and published “ Hitopadesa,” 
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an old collection of Indian fables. In the same 
year he left Leipsic, and betaking himself to 
the Berlin University, there studied assiduously 
the old Sanscrit manuscripts, and attended the 
lectures of Bokh, Heyne, and others, being en- 
couraged by the great Humboldt to further 
zeal. He was then always fresh, joyous, and 
progressive in the studies of his choice; and 
by his zea] soon won the esteem, the friend- 
ship, and encouragement of educated men. 


Müller's youthful ardor is seen to advantage 
in the following fact: The celebrated poet 
and Persian scholar, Friedrich Rückert, was 
at that time called to the University of Berlin. 
Rickert hoped to give lectures on the Persian 
language, but announced them with hardly the 
expectation of a single hearer. When the day 
arrived for the commencement of the lectures, 
he found, truly, that he had only a single 
hearer—Max Müller. Ruckert was grieved, 
and not willing to proceed unless his audience 
was increased to at least three. But Maller 
was determined to hear the gifted professor, 
and after assuring him that he would procure 
other two students, went among his acquaint- 
ances and laid the facts of the case before 
them. The result was that Muller returned 
with the required two, to whom Rückert com- 
menced, though somewhat dispiritedly, his lec- 
tures. But the earnest attention of, and rapid 
progress made by, the three pupils, especially 
Müller, proved a great delight to Rickert. 
He became inspired with greater enthusiasm 
himself, and the whole course was gone through 
with complete satisfaction to all concerned. 


In the same year, 1844, Müller received the 
Doctor's diploma from the University of Leip- 
sic. In 1845 the fame of the celebrated Sans- 
crit scholar Burnouf drew him to Paris, in 
order to attend his lectures, and to procure 
materials for an edition of the Rig Veda—the 
oldest Brahmin sacred hymns in the Sanscrit. 
In order to maintain himself, attend the lec- 
tures, and study, he found himself obliged to 
engage in copying learned manuscripts; for, in 
spite of the recommendations of Humboldt and 
the esteem of Burnouf, he had to depend en- 
tirely upon his own resources. But he kept 
steadily at work on the Veda; and when he 
had gained moncy sufficient, he determined to 
go to England, and read the Sanscrit treasures 
in the British Museum. He did not understand 
a word of English when he found himself in 
London for the first time; but introducing him- 
self to Professor Wilson, then President of the 
Asiatic Society and the first Sanscrit authority 
in England, he was immediately given employ- 
ment in arranging the manuscripts of the So- 
ciety. This furnished him with the means of 
subsistence; but he intended to return to Ger- 
many as soon as he possibly could; and when 
he had saved money enough for his homeward 
journey, he made all preparations to depart, 
visiting the office of the Prussian representa- 
tive in order to procure the necessary pass. 

This proved to be a most fortunate circum- 
stance. The learned Bunsen was at that time 
the Prussian ambassador, and he had already 
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heard of Müller through Humboldt. He felt 
immediately drawn toward the young schoiar, 
and finally persuaded him to remain in Lon- 
don. He examined the Rig Veda, and en- 
couraged Maller to proceed with the work, 
making himself responsible for the means. 
And he nobly kept his word. Maller with joy 
took up the work on the Rig Veda again. 
Wilson desired at the same time that the 
Asiatic Society in the East Indies should 
publish the same work with the aid of learned 
Brahmins there, but the proposition found lit- 
tle favor with English scholars. Max Maller 
now proposed to complete the work with the 
means of the East India Company. Wilson at 
first refused to entertain this proposition, but fin- 
ally agreed that the work should appear in En- 
gland, and he himself undertake its translation. 
Müller immediately entered into this arrange- 
ment, and devoted himself to the task of com- 
pleting the work, the first volume appearing, we 
believe, in 1847, bearing the title “ Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins.” 

Immediately after the publication of this 
first volume Müller was induced by English 
scientific scholars, with Bunsen at their head, 
to give public lectures in Oxford University on 
the Bengal language. This he did, receiving 
such a warm reception as determined him to 
prolong his stay. At first he made his appear- 
ance as Deputy Professor of European ian- 
guages, and in 1847 assumed his special profes- 
sorship. His fame increased with each lecture 
and with each volume of the Rig Veda, The 
latter was finally enlarged to four quarto vol- 
umes, each of one thousand pages. In the 
preparation of these he was assisied by Dr. 
Aufrecht, who afterward became Sanscrii 
Professor in Edinburgh. In 1850 Maller was 
appointed Deputy Taylorian . Professor ol 
Literary History and Comparative Grammar 
in Oxford. The prejudice with which he had 
been regarded by many English scholars and 
members of the University gradually gave way 
to an admiration for his genius. In 1856 he 
was elected Ordinary Professor, the degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred, and the privi- 
leges of a Fellow accorded him—the firt 
“foreigner’ to whom this highest academic 
honor had ever been given. Many other 
privileges were granted; aud he is said to 
have been the first who dared to marry with- 
out losing the privileges of a Fellow.” 

In 1857 Professor Wilson died, leaving 
vacant the Sanscrit chair in Oxford. Besides 
Müller there was only another candidate, 
Professor Cowell, of Calcutta, who soon with- 
drew from the contest. As soon as Miller was 
announced in his new position, he was opposed 
by certain members of the University on eccle- 
siastical grounds, but he finally triumphed. In 
the same year he published his “ Buddhism, 
and Buddhist Pilgrims,” followed by a His- 
tory of the Sanscrit Literature.” His previous 
works are a treatise “Og the Comparative 
Philology of the Indo-European Languages 
in its bearing on the Early Civilization of Man- 
kind” (1854); a Proposal for a Missionary 
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Alphabet” (1855); “ Languages of the Seat of 
War in the East” (1855); an earlier translation 
of “ Kalidasa’s Megha-Duta,” published at 
Königsberg in 1847, and other works. These 
and his lectures now made him the most popu- 
lar philological lecturer in England. In 1861 
he published the substance of his lectures, 
under the title of “ Lectures on the Science of 
Language, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain in April, May, and June, 
1861,” and dedicated “to the members of the 
University of Oxford, both resident and non- 
resident, to whom I am indebted for numerous 
proofs of sympathy and kindness during the 
lgst twelve years, in grateful acknowledgment 
of their generous support on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1860.” The English press and public 
gave the work a very cordial reception, and 
numerous editions have been sold both in 
England and America. 

The “ Lectures on the Science of Language” 
“do not pretend to be more than an introduc- 
tion” to the science; they are the substance of 
the “ researches into the history of languages 
and into the nature of human speech which 
have been carried on in England, France, and 
Germany ”*—a science of very modern date. 
The following is a synopsis of the work: 
The Science of Language reveals wonders far 
greater than the bewildering enigmas and 
myths which it displaces. It shows the natural 
and inevitable growth of mythical tales from 
words and phrases, and forces on the mind the 
idea of a law of language, simple and power- 
ful. It undertakes to show the working of this 
law, not by proposition, but by facts. Human 
specch admits only of a growth. In it thereis 
a continuous change which man can not pre- 
vent. The Aryan speech, in its earliest stage, 
consisted wholly of open sounds, and these 
probably without any aspirates, and in this 
stage no word existed except such as expressed 
sensible ideas. Man had probably lived for 
ages before the process of metaphor had 
created a single term to convey an imma- 
terial conception. The working of metaphor 
can be traced, in its conversion of general 
notions, into personal beings, and in the trans- 
lation of phrases applied originally to outward 
phenomena into incidents professedly histori- 
cal. Man may at first have been mute; cer- 
tainly during a long period probably could not 
express more than the merest bodily sensa- 
tions. “It was an event in the history of man 
when the ideas of father, mother, brother, 
sister, husband, wife were first conceived 
and first uttered. It was an era when the 
numerals from one to ten had been framed, 
and when words like law, right, virtue, love 
had been added to the dictionary of man. It 
was a revelation—the greatest of all revelations 
—when the conception of a Creator, a Ruler, 
a Father of man—when the name of God was 
for the first time uttered in this world.“ The 
Science of Language thus leads up to that 
highest summit from whence we see into the 
very dawn of man’s life on earth; and where 
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the words which we have heard so often 
from the days of our childhood— And the 
whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech’—assume a meaning more natural, 
more intelligible, more convincing than they 
ever had before.” Such, in brief, are a few 
points of the Science of Language—a science 
without which, he adds, “ the circle of physi- 
cal sciences would be incomplete. The whole 
natural creation tends toward man; without 
man, nature would be incomplete and purpose- 
less. The Science of Man, therefore, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Anthropology, must form the 
crown of all the natural sciences. And if it is 
language by which man differs from all other 
created things, the Science of Language has a 
right to hold its foremost place.” 

A remarkable feature of Professor Müller's 
work—as it is written in English—is its 
extreme purity of expression. The same is 
noteworthy in his later work, Chips from 
a German Workshop” (1868); and what a 
critic says in the Saturday Review applies to 
all his later writings in an equal degree: On 
one point there can be no difference of opinion, 
namely, as to the wonderful mastery which 
Professor Müller, a foreigner, has gained over 
the English language. We do not think that 
any one reading a page of one of these cssays 
would for a moment attribute them to any one 
but a native Englishman! And what is more, 
Professor Miller is really one of the best En- 
glish writers of the day. He employs our lan- 
guage not only with ease and vigor, but with 
conspicuous purity and good taste. He rises 
altogether above the fashionable vulgarisms of 
the day We welcome every work of 
Professor Miller as a real addition to the En- 
glish literature, in point of style no less than in 
point of matter.” This is probably the highest 
compliment the English could pay to their 
gifted German resident. 

As a philologist Professor Müller undoubt- 
edly holds a high and honored position. But 
he ranks far below the greater Bopp in the real 
genius of his researches and attainments. His 
eminence is due mainly to his isolated position 
in philological science in England, though the 
earnest student in his youth well deserves his 
extended reputation of to-day. He laid before 
the English world, in hif Lectures on the 
Science of Language, matter from an almost 
new field. He built on the solid German 
foundation of his predecessors, and presented 
his science in the most popular form that it is 
possible to giveit; and his position to-day is 
that of a priest and pioneer of German science 
in England. It has been reported that Mr. 
Müller has accepted a professorship recently 
offered him by the trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and that he will shortly arrive in the 
United States for the purpose of assuming its 
functions. To this, educated Americans can 
have no objection, but will doubtless, with 


consentient voice, welcome the distinguished 
scholar, should he make his appearance here, 
and rejoice in so important an acquisition to 


the circle of the learned in American society | 


and literature. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Chriatianity will gain by every step which is made lu the 
kuowledge of man.—Spursheim. 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
—0— 

THE antiquity of the human race, as demon- 
strated by remains discovered in the geological 
strata of North America, formed the chief topic 
of discussion before the American Science As- 
sociation, at its recent general session in Chi- 
cago. The views expressed by several emi- 
nent naturalists and geologists, and the many 
evidences adduced in support of the theory 
of man’s great antiquity, are sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant our bringing the subject to 
the notice of our readers. 

Whether or not the theory is in conflict with 
the Mosaic account of man’s creation as re- 
ceived by theologians, it nevertheless seems ir- 
refutable. Pure science reaches forward to its 
conclusions through media of an indisputable 
character, facts; and when results have been 
thus substantially attained which appear to 
contradict the revelations of Him whom we 
call God, the Creator, a most serious dilemma 
is presented, a dilemma which may be disposed 
of only, as it would seem, by the discovery of 
an error in our generally received interpreta- 
tions of those revelations. If, however, “the 
wisdom of man is but foolishness with God,” 
in what respect could man more gravely err than 
in his attempts to interpret the writing of the 
Most High, and to understand thoroughly His 
ways toward mankind. As the character and 
purposes of the Infinite are entirely beyond the 
comprehension of the finite, it is presumptuous 
folly for the finite to attempt to limit that char- 
acter by definition, and those purposes by de- 
scription. All serious minds will approve this. 
A corollary may be drawn from such a conclu- 
sion to the effect that Scripture being the re- 
vealed will of God,is to be interpreted with 
the utmost latitude, and the utmost care exer- 
cised in the literal application of any part of 
it. Of course we allude especially to its sym- 
bolism. There are passages, and we think they 
constitute the larger portion of the Bible, whose 
signification is comparatively simple, and which 
scarcely admit of more than one construction. 
But when we approach those portions which 
have an assertatory or declaratory character, 
and which, if accepted literally, seem to clash 
with some manifest conclusion of experience 
and reason, we feel compelled, for the sake of 
conscience and moral consistency, to hold in 
abeyance all preconceived notions. Many an 
obscure passage of Scripture has been clearly 
elucidated by scientific methods. Especially 
is this the case with prophetic revelation ; and 
we may justly look forward to the develop- 
ments brought about by scientific investigators 
to enlighten us with reference to Bible teach- 
ing on the subject of man’s origin. 

Let us examine briefly what our savans in 
council assembled at Chicago had to say of our 
remote ancestors. Mr. Charles Whittlesey enu- 
merated several races of whose existence be- 
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have more of the iron in them, and penalties 
must be more stern. You can change the | 
name, and no longer call it penalty; you 
can Call it motive or help; but still it will be 
pain, and pain is that which men do not like. 
External arrangements to compel right con- 
duct must be augmented just in proportion as 
interior ability to generate right conduct be- 
comes enfeebled. The man that takes care of 
himself is the freest man in the world. The 
man that can not control his own passions or 
feelings, or conduct, goes back into the cold , 
embrace of irresistible natural laws, or modifi- 
cations of them, which men make in the help 


fore the red man there are abundant evidences 
in the superposed strata of North America, 
viz., the mound builders; a race that lived in 
the territory which is now Wisconsin ; a war- 
like race inhabiting the region south of lakes 
Erie and Ontario; a people devoutly given to 
religious rites in the region of Mexico. The 
periods during which these races flourished 
have not been ascertained; but it seems cer- 
tain that they extend many thousands of years 
into the dim past—thousands of years before 
the Christian era. Pottery, arrow-heads, and 
other works of man have been found in con- 


for if the antiquity of this skull is to be csti- 
mated by the usual geological approximations, 
the depth at which it was found in the exca- 
vation, and the many changes which had 
taken place in the earth’s crust around and 
above it, would assign it to a period of anti- 
quity ages anterior to that to which geologists 
have placed the earliest men. 

There were those in this learned assembly 
who differed in their views from the distin- 
guished gentlemen already mentioned, and 
whose opinions are of some weight in scien- 
tific circles. 

Prof. True remarked that exaggeration, cre- 
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junction with and beneath the boncs of the 
mastodon and megatherium, animals of whose 
existence there is no record save that of their 
imbedded skeletons. In regard to the time 
the Indians have occupied this country, the 
following fact is pertinent. Three skeletons 
were found in a cave beneath a heap of accu- 
mulations several feet in depth. The crania 
were so nearly perfect that there was left no 
doubt of their being the crania of red men. 
These bones were computed to have been 
placed in their sepulcher 2,000 years ago. A 
jaw and tooth were found in a stratum and 
pronounced by Prof. Agassiz to have been 
there 10,000 years, and must have belonged to 
the bronze men or the stone men, as they are 
called. These stone men belong to the second 
period of pre-historic times, or to an age esti- 
mated at from 7,000 to 10,000 years back. 

Mr. J. W. Foster stated that there were recent 
discoveries which warranted a much greater 
antiquity for the human race than that shown 
by the estimates already given. Along the 
banks of the Nile excavations have been made 
to a great depth, and from them fragments of 
burned brick have been taken out. Calculating 
from the depth of mud deposited by the Nile 
cach century, an age of 36,000 years is ascrib- 
ed to the men who burned those bricks. The 
Pyramids are founded on the handiwork of 
man buried deep beneath the soil on which 
their hoary foundations rest. The fect of Na- 
poleon’s soldiers, upon whom thirty centuries 
looked down from the piles of granite above 
them, trod upon carth which for three centu- 
ries of centurics had embraced the relics of a 
mighty race. The discovery of a human skel- 
eton in California deep down in the gold 
drift, and covered by five successive deposits 
of lava, also carries back the antiquity of man 
to a period far beyond the stone age. i 

Prof. J. D. Whitney gave an account of a 
human skull well preserved which had been 
found in Bald Mountain, near Altaville, Cali- 
fornia, 130 fect below the surface of the ground, 
beneath formations of basalt and strata of lava. 
He had himself visited the locality of the dis- 
covery and used the best means in his power 
to thoroughly sift the matter to its foundation, 
and could find nothing on which to hinge a 
doubt as to the authenticity of the discovery. 

Professors Silliman and Blake discussed this 
discovery at some length, but without in any 
particular denying it. Their attitude appeared 
to be that of a suspension of judgment, the 
reasonable effect of a startling development; 


dulity, and mystification were the tendencies 
of the age. Now that the bones of man have 
been found associated with those of the masto- 
don, it would be expected for a year or two to 
come that every mastodon found would have 
a human skeleton beneath it. He, however, 
did not believe in this amazing antiquity of the 
human race. 

Prof. Andrews thought there was a practical 
joke at the bottom of the Calaveras County 
skull discovery as detailed by Prof. Whitney. 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, the eminent nat- 
uralist and lecturer, was present during this 
discussion, and made a few common-sense re- 
flections on the manner in which specimens 
involving important scientific questions were 
preserved. He urged the necessity of taking 
up and preserving with them the original ma- 
terial in which fossils were found. This sim- 
ple precaution would relieve investigators of 
many doubts and answer many inquirics in a 
satisfactory way. 

Whether or not the discovery that man is a 
hundred or a thousand centuries old will sub- 
serve any practical purpose in the enlighten- 
ment und progress of the present man, we are 
not prepared to definitely say. We do not see 
the practical connection of such a matter with 
the real objects and necessities of society, and 
think that no great end would be promoted by 
its demonstration. Yet no objection would be 
urged to such demonstration, for our organ of 
Wonder, like that of Americans in general, is 
hungry for the new and startling. Let things 
“be done decently,’ however; lct them be 
proved before their assertion. Mere belif, one 
way or the other, proves nothing. It is knowl- 
edge we want. ° 


—̃ ¶ Ä— — 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


THE way to freedom is through obedience to 
law; the way to bondage is through laxity of 
self-government. The basis of civil society is 
the conviction that men can, and do, dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong; between 
geod and evil; between the just and the un- 
just; between yours and mine. If men can 
recognize these things, and obey them, then 
laws have nothing to do, and laws may grow 
mild. Just in proportion to the responsible- 
ness of the individual, laws have little to do. 
No country requires so little governing as one 
in which the people govern themselves. If 
self-government is wanting, then laws must 


of society. 


The doctrine of liberty of choice, and of per 


sonal responsibility for conduct and character, 


leads to personal excellence, to social purity, 
The contrary view, that 
man is irresistibly controlled by external laws, 
although at first sight it may seem to give men 
greater scope and variety, yet leads directly to 


and to civil liberty. 


despotism and cruelty. I believe that the 
doctrine of the irresponsibleness of man in one 
hundred years, or in three generations, would 
again lock up society in the embrace of irre- 
fragable despotism. 
man intellectually, his nobility in the house- 
hold and in society, his power and his glory in 
his various civil associations, and even the 
liberty of the state, strange as you may think 
it, turns upon the doctrine of free agency and 
moral accountability. If you look back through 
history you will find that those ages which 
have been most potential under the influence 

of this doctrine have been ages marked by the 

birth of liberty in the state; while, on the con- 

trary, any doctrine that tends to lower human 

responsibility and moral accountability tends 

also to lower manhood, to reduce the purity of 
the household, and ultimately to bring society 

itself into bondage. The doctrine of account- 

ability begets in society a broader and broader 

intelligence, and lays deeper and deeper the 

foundations of liberty — Henry Ward Beecher. 
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THE Gulf Stream is a river in the ocean. Its 
banks and its bottom are of cold water, while 
its current is warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its 
fountain, and its mouth is the Arctic seas. 
There is in the world no other so majestic 
flow of water. Its current is more rapid than 
the Mississippi or the Amazon, and its volume 
more than a thousand times greater. Its 
waters, as far out as Carolina coasts, are of an 
indigo blue. They are so distinctly marked 
that this line of junction with the common 
sea-water may be traced by the eye. Often 
one half of the vessel may be perceived float- 
ing in the Gulf-stream water, while the other 
half is in the common water of the sea, so 
sharp is the line and the want of affinity be- 
tween these waters. The fishermen on the 


coast of Norway are supplied with wood from 
the tropics by the Gulf Stream. Think of the 
Arctic fishermen burning upon their hearths 
the palms of Hayti, the mahogany of Hon- 
duras, and the precious woods of the Amazon 
and Orinoco ! 
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On Psychology. 


The anul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes ſnflal'e, 

Of Klos lous dreanis, Mysterivus teara, of sleepleas inner sight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mra, Lemans. 


OHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 


MACBETH. 

Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, in his review of the 
play of Macbeth, says: . 

“This play is deservedly celebrated for the 
propriety of its fiction, and the solemnity, 
grandeur, and variety of its action; but it has 
no nice discriminations of character; the events 
are too great to admit of particular disposi- 
tions, and the course of the action necessarily 
determines the conduct of the agents.” 

This is correct, and the only part of the 
Doctor’s remarks upon the play worthy a mas- 
terly reviewer. How meagre and wide of the 
mark is his next paragraph : 

“The danger of ambition is well described ; 
and I know not whether it may not be said in 
defense of some parts, which now seem im- 
probable, that in Shakspeare’s time it was 
necessary to warn credulity against vain and 
illusive predictions.” 

Is, then, the subject of the play of Macbeth 
the danger of ambition? Has all its splendid 
fiction, solemn grandeur, and variety of action 
merely evolved this as the great illustration of 
Shakspeare’s masterpiece? To say that Mac- 
beth was ambitious, is critically next to noth- 
ing; or that a wicked ambition is dangerous, 
is still more puerile in nice discrimination of 
review. Now, in Richard, the ambition of a 
very incarnate Satan, and his greatness of char- 
acter in the likeness of his physical malforma- 
tion, with the weaving of circumstances in 
keeping therewith, form the subject and shap- 
ing of the play. Othello, again (at his very 
mentton), brings up to us the most famous 
illustrated chapter of jealousy; while Lear is 
the rarest gem of tragedy set in the ingratitude 
of daughters. Thus is it with all of Shak- 
speare’s plays. Ihave a distinct remembrance 
of hearing a star actor make Richard to say, 
“Great men have great sins; ambition is 
mine.” I could not find it in the text, but am 
still impressed with having heard it many 
times. Whether it is in the acting copies or 
not, it is a critique in itself of the subject of 
the play of Richard III. But Dr. Johnson has 
given this subject to Macbeth. The danger 
of ambition is well described,” is the Doctor’s 
remark upon the complex theme of the play of 
Macbeth. If all the splendid efforts of that 
noble work were merely to illustrate ambition, 
then Richard has stolen from Macbeth his 
subject. 

The grand subject of the tragedy of Mac- 
beth is the dllustration of the evil agencies 
of the world working out their dramas among 
mortals, This is an epic theme. In it we 
have something more than a gorgeous dra- 
matic portraiture of character; and it is 
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this epic subject, so masterly handled, that 
constitutes the play before us a master- 
piece. Not, however, that Macbeth himself is 
superior to Hamlet, or Richard, or Lear, or 
Shylock. Indeed, it would be presumption to 
assert a pre-eminence for either, when all are 
pre-eminent, and drawn out to the last effort 
of their capacity; but the superiority of the 
play is in the fact that it is burdened with a 
subject kindred to that of Milton's Paradise 
Lost,” and yet brought into the compressed 
body of a legitimate acting drama. This is 
the crowning triumph; an epic poem on the 
stage in dramatic performance! Macbeth him- 
self is but as an episode of the vast argument 
that takes in all humanity. Now we saw in 
Richard III. that Gloster’s very metaphysics 
grow out of his physical malformation, and the 
play out of Richard; but it is the reverse with 
Macbeth. He is born of the subject, and is not 
the parent to the subject. Mark this in the very 
opening of the two plays, and fail not to notice 
a striking instance of Shakspeare’s perfect dra- 
matic methods, abounding everywhere in bis 


works: 
[Enter GLosTER. } 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 


Then comes that famous passage— 

But I, that am not shap'd for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass, etc. 
It is one of the greatest of Richard’s soliloquies, 
and we have it at the very opening of the play. 
This is a very remarkable exception in dra- 
matic composition, for the chief actor to open, 
and that, too, with one of his best soliloquies. 
But Richard holds the subject; and in his 
opening he gives the prophecy of the play, 
and it is all evolved from himself. See how 
different in Macbeth : 

„When shall we three meet again ?” etc. 


“ Upon the heath, 
There to meet with Macbeth.“ 


In this case we have an equally peculiar 
dramatic form in the opening as in that of 
Richard. This play, too, is opened by those 
who hold the chief subject, and out of whom 
all the action is evolved. But it is not Mac- 
beth; it is the supernatural agencies that hold 
the drama. This shows the epic quality and 
method; a play superior in its essence and 
theme to the character and action of its chief 
human personage! The evil agencies of the 
world leading a soul, great in its twinship of 
good and evil, to its ruin through ambition—a 
ruling passion in great men—was the theme 
that Shakspeare was about to illustrate when 
he gave his supernatural powers the opening 
of the play, and made them call up Macbeth 
into the body of their drama. But this is not 
all. The subject has ‘a vast bearing beyond 
the individual Macbeth. It takes in all man- 
kind; and we have a grand illustration of the 
mighty theme of supernatural powers working 
out their dramas among nations and mortals 
in general. The view of the dark sides of this 
stupendous subject—the blended drama of our 
mortality and immortality—successfully illus- 
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trated in actual performance, and we have the 
whole. The sun-side is the other half which, 
though not brought out, is in the prophecy of 
the theme. We have the whole in substance. 
Night illustrates Day as much as Day does it- 
self; and more strikingly are we impressed 
with the two great ordinances of nature when 
Night reigns. 

The human mind is pregnant from the very 
birth with the twin ordinances of Day and 
Night in our mortal-immortal drama of life. 
Another moment and the twin shall be born, 
and the Day and Night of two worlds— 
which are but two halves of one birth—shall 
be fairly revealed before us. Thus it has been 
for six thousand years, and we are never more 
than that one bricf moment from the delivery. 
Divines and poets have, in a long illustrious 
train, taken their turns at the bed-side of 
mother Mortality, to help on the other birth; 
and Shakspeare is chief among them there— 
and among poets none has helped the birth as 
much ashe. At last he reaches the culmina- 
tion of the capacity of genius, and gives us in 
an acting play the great drama performed be- 
tween the beings of two worlds. All is made 
literal to the audience, and the natural and 
supernatural blended into the harmony of one 
great action—that harmony made more sono- 
rous and unique by the very demoniac discords 
of the play. Yet Dr. Johnson saw in this 
matchless dramatic achievement no grander 
design than the necessity which Shakspeare 
felt “to warn credulity against vain and illu- 
sive predictions.” Dr. Johnson did not under- 
stand Shakspeare’s great work, nor was his 
robust but rude mind capable of appreciating 
so fine and subtile a composition in which 
the metaphysics of our two worlds are crowd- 
ed. The Doctor has brought down a very epic 
fiction into his circle of a ghost story, or the 
telling of fortunes by the tea-cup. 

Pass now to the type and character of Mac- 
beth, and see the essence and theme of this 
epic drama unfolded in his action and person. 
I have affirmed that he is born of the 
subject, and is not the parent to it. He 
is the chief instrument in the hands of the 
superhuman powers. He js a medium—a 
clairvoyant in his metaphysics; and from the 
time that he makes his entrée to the close of 
his action, he is under the influence, and a son 
of supernatural solicitude. The potent man- 
agers of the play bring him on by their charms. 
In the linkings of the weird text, in the super- 
human development, it was apparent that 
Shakspeare had given to the play a complete 
inner movement, so much so, that when ab- 
stracted it possessed in itself an entirety. Let 
us here give the linkings of the subject and 
action as embodied and evolved in the person 
of Macbeth—this clairvoyant regicide—who 
sees invisible things, and holds midnight con- 
sultations with beings of another world, 

[Enter MacBETH and BANovo.] 
Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not scen. 
Bang. How far is't call'd to Forres ?—What are these, 


So wither'd and so wild in their attire; 
That look not like the inbabitants o' the carth, 
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And yet are on't? Live you? or are you anght 

That man may question? You seem to under- 
stand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips. 

Then follow the predictions of the witches 
concerning Macbeth’s advancement, promising 
him that he shall be thane of Cawdor, and 
then king: 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! all hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis! 

2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor | 

3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that shall be king hereafter. 

Here it is apparent that Banquo fancies he 
has the subject, but in Macbeth’s soul it has 
another form from@its very birth. It is temp- 


tation, not ambition. 
Bang. Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair ? 


Macbeth did not fear to be ambitious; did 
not fear to challenge immortal powers; did 
not fear to call them “black and midnight 
hags ;’ but he feared himself—feared the 
whirlpool of temptation into which he was 
hurled, like the archangel cast down from 
heaven upon the burning lake, lost and con- 
founded by the fall; feared the direful war- 
fare of the mighty elements of good and evil 
opening now their storm upon his soul. A 
moment, and the fiend need stay no longer to 
pursue their theme. Temptation has the mas- 
tery. More eager than they is he to open the 
matter farther. 

Macd. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. 
By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glamis; 
Rut how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blasted heath yon stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I charge 

you. 

Follow the subtile working of temptation in 
the mind of our hero, 

Macb. Your children shall be kings. 
Bang. You shall be king. 

Then the arrival of the king's messengers, 

who hail Macbeth “ thane of Cawdor.” 
Bang. What, can the devil speak true ? 


But in Macbeth it has not this direct work- 
ing; it takes the subtler method of doubt to 
reach the ecstasy of conviction. Banquo 
doubts not the strange greeting from the king, 
but is directly on his guard with, “ What, can 
the devil speak true ?” 

Macbeth challenges the truth, to be more 
fully convinced. 

The thane of Cawdor lives? Why do you dress me in 
borrow'd robes ? 

The fact confirmed by circumstance, the 
theme of temptation continues. 

Mach. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor ! 
The greatest is behind.” * * + 
Do yon not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promised no less to them? 

See how much better Banquo understood 
the subject than did Dr. Johnson. 


Bang. That, trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But tis strange: 
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And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 

In deepest consequence. 

Is this a commentary on ambition or on the 
great subject of human temptation? It is 
Shakspeare that thus interprets himself.. He 
knew his theme. Out of this subject our im- 
mortal poet has worked more sermons for the 
pulpit than from any other of his plays, not 
excepting Hamlet. It also gave him the op- 
portunity for some of his finest metaphysical 
touches, and in no play have we nobler pas- 
sages than in that of Macbeth. He is more of 
the divine and moralist even than the dreamy, 
philosophical Dane, for he has more of the 
subject to be illustrated in his life. He holds 
their best argument—the warfare of the good 
and the evil—the great play of man’s soul pass- 
ing through the fire of life’s temptation. Here 
is a fine characteristic passage, which we beg 
to quote, to follow our dramatic master’s great 
moral strain : 
Macd. Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme. * * * œ 

This supernatural soliciting 

Can not be ill; can not be good :—if ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? Iam thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings ; 

My thonght, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is emothered in surmise ; and nothing is 

But what ie not. 


Here is murder already conceived, and the 
ecstasy of fear, that makes his · seated heart 
knock at his ribs against the use of nature,” is 
the fear lest Macbeth will vanquish Macbeth 
and lose his own soul in his victory. 

For a fine description of the character of 
Macbeth let us pass to Lady Macbeth’s open- 
ing scene. She enters in her impcrial rapture, 
reading her lord’s letter relating his meeting 
with the weird sisters. 

Lady M. Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shall be 

What thon art promised :—Yet do I fear thy 
nature ; 

It is too full o' the milk of human kindness 

To reach the nearest way: Thou would'st be 
great; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou 
would'st highly, 

Tbat would'st thon holily; would’st not play 
ſalse, 

Aud yet would'st wrongly win; thoud'st bave, 

Great Glamis, that which cries. 

Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wish should be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To nave thee crown'd withal. 


Have we not here a human subject for Satan 
to work upon? Could there be created for 
the archfiend a fitter soul to tempt? a soul 
great in its twinship of good and evil and ac- 
tive in its qualities. Our master is seen in all 
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his works. Shakspeare creates for all his 
varied subjects fitting souls. The reviewer 
that touches our immortal dramatist should 
be careful in his every touch, for Shakspeare 
has leſt his own reviews in his text. Johnson 
has made the theme of the play ambition. 
Macbeth's creator reviewed him thus: Thou 
would at be great; art not without ambition; 
but without the illness should attend it.“ But 
see the essence of character mixed for Shak- 
speare’s chosen theme, which is not ambition. 
“Yet do I fear it is too full o' the milk of 
human kindness to reach the nearest way. * 
* * * What thou would’st highly, that 
would’st thou Aolily ; would’st not play false, 
and yet would’st wrongly win; thoud'st have, 
great Glamis, that which cries,. Thus thou must 
do, if thou have it, and that which rather thou 
dost fear to do, than wish shoula be undone.” 
What a mixture of character is here for Shak- 
speare’s vast design! The pauper summary 
of Dr. Johnson on the play, The danger of 
ambition is well described,” is annihilated by 
the theme evolved of human temptation, mag- 
nificently described in the self-warfare and 
ruin of a soul mighty in its qualities of good 
and evil. 

Macb. H it were done, when ‘tie done, then twere well 

It were done quickly; if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 


With his surcease, succese ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here.— 


(Now for a sermon in a passing loaded 
thought upon our immortal essence and man’s 
hereafter.) 


Bat here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We jump the life to come. 


(Another sermon upon the present judgment 
of human acts. quickly follows.) 


But in these cases, 

We still have judgment here; that we but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

To plague the inventor: This even-handed jus- 
tice 

Commends the ingredients of our poison'd-chalice 

To our own lips. 


Now mark the good and evil moving in 
him, in one of the noblest passages of poetic 
description. 

He's here in double trust; 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against hie murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, thie Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, bath been 
Ro clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongned, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off: 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, hors‘d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.—I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other. 


Macbeth has won his soul from the hands 
of the fiends. Duncan is saved and Satan is 
vanquished; but he flies to his daughter, 
Satanna, crying, Come to my help. She is 
known on earth as Lady Macbeth. He has 
many daughters among men, but Satanns is 
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his eldest and best beloved, and Macbeth mar- | 


ried her. 

The theme can not progress farther than 
Macbeth’s great soliloquy, unless some one 
comes to Satan’s help. Shakspeare never 
bungles his work. A lesser than he might 
manage by bungling. He can not triumph by 
a bungle in art and nature. His play must 
end, or he must bring some one on to Satan’s 
help to continue the theme of temptation 
more potent than the weird sisters—more 
potent than Macbeth’s evil thought—more 
potent than the archfiend himself, who has 
fled, vanquished. Iago would be a mere fea- 
ther’s weight thrown into the plot, for the 
devil himself has fled in dismay at the close 
of the matchless soliloquy of Macbeth. Othel- 
lo’s subject is jealousy: this the epic of hu- 
man temptation. Who shall be sent now 
Satan himself is vanquished? There is one 
more potent than he, and only one in such a 
theme. It is the woman! 

[Enter LADT MacBETH.] 


He has almost supp'd. Why have you left the 
chamber ? 
Hath he ask‘d for me? 
Know you not he has? 
We will proceed no farther in this business ; 
He hath honor'd me of late; and I have bought 
-Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest 
gloes, 
Not cast aside so soon. 
Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress'd yourself? Hath it elept 
since ? 
And wakes it now to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 
As thou art in desire? Would'st thou have 
that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem: 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage ? 


Note the finest of moral sermons upon what 
manhood might dare without losing itself in 
its daring. 

Macb. 


L. Mad. 
Mach. 0 
L. Mac. 

Mach. 


Pr'ythee, peace: 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 


But how shall the soul of Macbeth resist the 
power of this assault: 
L. Macb. What beast wae't then 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 


When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you 


would 

Be so much more than man. Nor time, nor 
place 

Did then adhere, and yet you wonld make both: 

They have made themselves, and that their 
fitness now 

Does unmake you. I have given suck; and 
know 


How tender tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless 
gums, 

And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn, 
As you have done to this. 

If we should fail, — 

We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fall. 


> 


Mach. 
L. Mac. 


To review the character of Lady Maċbeth 
in her entirety is more than can be here 
attempted. She properly belongs to Shak- 
speare’s female characters. I design no more 
than to call her up to reveal ħer husband, and 
not to deal, in special review, with that awful 
imperial character which has left Mrs. Sarah 
Siddons such an imposing memory. 

Mach. Bring forth men-children only! 


For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 


The daughter of Satan has won her father's 
issue, and the first act ends directly with her 
husband now kneeling lost at that father’s feet. 
The devil holds the ground. 

There is in Macbeth’s essence that subtile 


psychological sense which be.cngs to clair-. 


voyant natures. It is revealed even before 
crime, or a murderous business in design, had 
made conscience fanciful. As soon as he is 
brought into the action, he sees and converses 
with creatures of the other world. So did 
Banquo; but he was merely under their passing 
spell. Macbeth has a metaphysical union with 
the inner world; he has a sense in him as a 
gift of nature or witchcraft to see and hear 
what others present have no sight to see, or 
sense to give a vocal echo to a voiceless speech. 
The celebrated “dagger scene” is a psycho- 
logical exposition, but even to the actors them- 
selves it is appreciated most for its great 
dramatic opportunity. Note it here for its 
psychology as well: 


Is this a dagger which I sce before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clatch 
thee; 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? Or art thou bat 

A dagger of the mind; a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marsbal'et mo the way that I was going 

And euch an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made fools o' the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest: I sce thee etill: 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. There's no euch thing: 

It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. 


What scene-painting for murder is there in 
the following : 


Now o'er the one half world 
Nature eeems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleeper; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings; and withered murder. 
Alarum'd by his sentinel the wolf, 
Whose howil's watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, toward his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thon sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my eteps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabont, 
And takes the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it. 


Unlike the modern charlatan dramatists, 
Shakspeare needs not the stage manager and 
his flimsy paraphernalia, scarcely the scenic 
artist, scarcely our Garricks and our Keans to 
make him what he is in dramatic art. He is 
greater to the critic in his closet than to him 
in performance on the stage. 
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I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

What musical jugglery or orchestral accom- 
paniment can add effect to this? ’Twould but 
burlesque the awful import of the text and 
the scene. 

The deed is done. Macbeth has a new birth. 
It rushes upon his consciousness like a horrid 
self-transformation, and he flees aghast before 
his new-born self, that now pursues Macbeth 
of holier days. 


Macb. One cried God bless us! and Amen the other: 

As they had seen me, with these hangman's 
hands, 
Lietening their fear, I could not say Amen, 
When they did say God bless us. 
L. Macb. Consider it not so deeply. 

Macb. But wherefore could I not pronounce Amen ? 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 


Is this the ecstacy of ambition in its great 
leap to the throne? Did Richard kill Henry 
VI. thus: “ Down, down to hell, and say I 
sent thee there?” Gloster, beardless, would 
have murdered half mankind to have his head 
“impaled with a glorious crown.” Is it not 
rather man’s soul—tempted—lost—awaking to 


the consciousness that it has bartered itself 


away to the Fiend but one brief moment 
before? Yet what a world of new experience 
has that one moment brought. “ But where- 
fore could I not pronounce Amen?” etc., would 
make Mercy weep. With it for a text, a 
Spurgeon or a Beecher might drown a congre- 
gation in tears.- The following of the same 
quality is matchless, and in it we have again a 
psychological exposition : 


Mach. Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravel'd sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second 
course,. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast :— 
What do yon mean ? 
Still it cried, Sleep no more! to all the house: 
Glamis hath murder'd sleep; and therefore 
Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no 
more! 


L. Macb. 
Macb. 


His wife bids him go carry the daggers back 
and smear the slceping grooms with blood. 
How unlike Gloster’s, “and buried gentle 
Tyrrel” (after the murder of his nephews) is 
this : 


Macb. I'll go no more: 


I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 


How, too, unlike his wife’s— 


Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures: tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted, devil. If he do bleed, 

I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem thelr guilt. 


Lady Macbeth holds a great episode of the 
theme of the play, and hers now is ambition, 
and not temptation; and does she not clear 


her way to the throne in Gloster's own style: 
i so would Macbeth had Shakspeare designed 
his play to be “the danger of ambition well 
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I will to-morrow 
(And betimes I will) to the weird sisters; 
More shall they speak; for now I am bent to know 
By the worst means, the worst; for mine own good 
All causes shall give way: I am in blood 
Stepp'd in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 

What a gospel sermon is this! Universal 
experience crowded into one man, to tell how 
deeply damned we are by sin, though hell 
should be a very myth. The “bottomless pit” 
may be a fiction, but there is a poetic truth in 
the conception. Macbeth has been falling 
headlong down that pit of hell since he 
murdered Duncan—* murdered sleep”—mur- 
dered his soul's rest. 

At length Shakspeare's mighty subject con- 
quers even Sat as daughter: 

L. Macb. Uere s the smell of the blood still: 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
Sweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! 

But Dr. Johnson saw no more in this great 
epic theme than “ambition well described,” 
and even apologized for this glorious play: 
“ And I know not whether it may not be said 
in defense of some parts, which now scem 
improbable, that in Shakspeare’s time it was 
necessary to warn credulity against vain and 
illusive predictions.” Did Homer write the 


of his patent for a sum that is equivalent to a 
fortune. The machine is now in operation 
in this city cleaning off cannon-balls for the 
Government. When the balls come from the 
mold their surface is incrusted, and the ordi- 
nary process of smoothing was slow and wear- 
isome. This machine almost in an instant, 
and with mathematical accuracy, peels it to 
the surface of the metal, at the same time 
smoothing out any deviations from the perfect 
form. The same plain, unassuming man has 
invented a boring machine, that was tested in 
the presence of a number of scientific gentle- 
men. It bored at the rate of twenty-two 
inches an hour, through a block of granite, 
with a pressure of but three hundred pounds 
upon the drill. A gentleman present offered 
him ten thousand dollars upon the spot for a 
part interest in the invention, in Europe, and 
the offer was accepted on the spot. The moral 
of all this is, that people who keep on study- 
ing are sure to achieve something. Mr. 
Knowlton doesn’t consider himself by any 
means brilliant, but if once inspired with an 
idea, he pursues it until he forces it into tangi- 
ble shape. If everybody would follow copy, 
the world would be less filled with idlers and 


described,” and we should never have found 
in Macbeth a consciousness of guilt so “ well 
described.” 
Mach. How is't with me, when every noise appalls me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine 
cyes! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will 
rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green, one red. 


[Re-enter LADY MACBETH.] 
My hands are of your color: but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 

But Macbeth had not a “ white heart” at the 
opening of the play. He was the valiant, 
victorious generalissimo of Scotland’s armies. 
He illustrates in his transformation his own 
sermon on moral philosophy. “I dare do all 
that may become a man; who dares do more, 
is none.” 

When he screwed his courage to the “ stick- 
ing place” he lost his daring. 

To know my deed,—'twere best not know myself. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou could' st. 

A great personator of Macbeth will give to 
“T would thou could’st” a mighty soul-wail, to 
touch an audience to the very heart. 


But Macbeth soon got familiar with murder, 
and waded in blood; but the new sense which 
conscience and metaphysical charms endowed 
him with grew. At the banquet scene the 
ghost of Banquo rises and sits in the place of 
Macbeth; but it is a ghost only to Macbeth. 
He alone has the psychological sense to see the 
inner world. His ecstacy of horror throws the 
company into confusion. His lady explains to 
them in brief his malady, and then to him, 


Are you a man? 
Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on 
Which might appall the devil. 
O proper stnff! 
This is the very painting of your fear: 
This ie the air-drawn dagger, which you said 
Led you to Duncan. $ è > 
Prythee, see there! behold! look! lo! how 
say you? 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak 
too. 
If charnel-houscs, and our gravee, must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 
{GHost disappears.} 


Macb. 


L. Macb. 


Macb. 


The scene is crowded with fine passages, 
and the dramatic opportunities are immense. 
Blood hath been shed ere now, i' the olden time, 

Ere human statute purged the gentle weal; 

Aye, and since too, marders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear: the times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end. 


But that was when Macheth was innocent 
of crime. He is reading now from his volume 
of the “judgment here,” whose sequel shall be 
in the dread hereafter. 

It will have blood; they say blood will have blood: 
Stones have been known to move and trees to speak; 
Augurs, and understood relations, have 

By maggot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret' t man of blood. 

But Macbeth is a soul falling headlong 
henceforth forever. 


Iliad to warn the Grecks against their my- 
thology? Did Milton weave into his gorgeous 
poem its splendid supernatural fiction, to 
nullify its own influence over the human mind? 
Genius is carnest and full of faith and love for 
its subjects. Shakspeare had faith in his 
works, and there is a love expressed in their 
magnificent execution. So with Milton; so 
with Homer. They created their Iliad, their 
Paradise Lost, and their Macbeth to be im- 
mortal—to live forever in the faith and interest 
of mankind, and not to “warn credulity” 
against their own mighty potency. 
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THe Pan VALUE or BRANNS.— Working as 
an ordinary haud in a Philadelphia ship- yard 
was a man named John L. Knowlton. His 
peculiarity was, that while others of his class 
were at ale-houses, or indulging in a jollifica- 
tion, he was incessantly engaged in studying 
upon mechanical combinations. One of his 
companions secured a poodle dog, and spent 
six months in teaching the quadruped to exe- 
cute a jig upon its hind legs. Knowlton spent 
the same pcriod in discovering some method 
by which he could saw out ship timber in a 
beveled form. The first man taught his dog to 
dance—Knowlton, in the same time, discovered 
a mechanical combination that enabled him to 
do in two hours the work that would occupy a 
dozen men, by a slow and laborious process, an 
entire day. That saw is now in use in all the 
ship-yards of the country. It cuts a beam to a 


curved shape as quickly as an ordinary saw- 
mill saw rips up a straight plank. Knowlton 
continued his experiments. He took no part 
in parades or target shootings, and in a short 
time afterward he secured a patent for a 
machine that turns any material whatever into 
a perfectly spherical form. 


He sold a portion 


the streets with grumblers and malcontents. 
[The mechanical powers of Americans have 


been more exercised, perhaps, than those of 
other people, as seen in the greater number of 


our inventions; but we do believe greater 
achievements are to be made in this direction 
by our inventors than have yet been dreamed 
of. The par value of brains will be increased 
just in proportion as we know how to use 
them. We believe that there are many minds 
now exhibiting only inertness or torpidity, 
which, if roused into earnest action, would 
develop surprising results in their different 
spheres of industry.] 
— — — 


“ MIGHT BE.”—“ [f 1 might be” is the tirst 
awakening of youth's bright dream of glory, 
greatness, and goodness. When he reads the 
record of fame, and sees the names of the hon- 
ored written there,—when he learns that many 
of the renowned have overcome difficulties 
and risen above discouragements, even worse 
than lie in his own pathway,—he exclaims, 
“Can this be so? Why may not I, too, leave 
a name, that will live, as do theirs, to tell that 
I have been?“ But the task seems too great, 
and after the first unavailing effort, the faint 
heart falters, and we find him striving for 
wealth only; dreaming that this will fully 
satisfy his hungering thirst for distinction, and 
render all his after-life a continual scene of 
happiness. 

This sad crror is afterward wrought out in 
the years of care and anxiety which inevitably 
accompany the panderer to wealth. 

— 


AN BPIGRAM. 


HE only really lives 

Who thinks, and thinking gives 

Fresh life and power to truth, 

As nature to our youth. C. WELLINGTON. 
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Religious Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for thelr gulde, 
Who worship God shall find him, Humble love, 
Aud not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails, 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 


MORAL PURITY. 


— 


TRE first and highest and most perpetual 
study of your life should be to develop within 
yourself an absolute and positive reverence for 
moral purity and power. You should teach 
your soul to loathe impurity ; to abhor with 
a deep and hearty disgust all moral debase- 
ment; to shudder at the thought of doing 
evil, or of seeing it in others. There is no 
such thing as cultivating too deep an abhor- 
rence of evil, or too high a respect and ad- 
miration for moral excellence. The very 
thought of wrong should be cast out of the 
mind as its most deadly enemy; while the 
thoughts of goodness, purity, all moral love- 
liness, should be cherished as angel guests 
which are building up within you a sure 
foundation for pure and permanent affec- 
tions. There is nothing else that seems to 
me to be of so much importance, of such 
priceless value, as a just appreciation of mo- 
ral worth, It is not only the basis of all true 


in the religious principle. This is the only 
safe and sure foundation. The religious 
feelings, religious affections, religious senti- 
ments should be cultivated most assiduous- 
ly. The fervor of religious feelings should 
transfuse itself through the whole being. 
Religion should be held as a sacred and 
heavenly thing. Religious feelings should 
be respected everywhere, and in every- 
body. We should hold them so supremely sa- 
cref as to feel that we have no power to out- 
rage the religious sentiments or feelings of any 
human being. And we should feel that an af- 
fection based on such a respect for things sa- 
cred and good, must be pure and permanent. 


tt Assist na, Lord! to act, to be, 
What nature and thy laws decree ; 
Worthy that intellectual flame 
Which from thy breathing Spirit came 
Our moral freedom to maintain ; 

‘Bid passion serve, and reason reign, 
Self-poised and independent still, 
On this world's varying good or ill. 
No slave to profit, shame, or fear, 
Oh, may our steadfast bosoms bear 
The stamp of heaven, an upright heart, 
Above the mean disguise of art, 
May our expanded souls disclaim. 
The narrow view, the selfish aim ; 
But with a Christian zeal embrace 
Whate'er is friendly to our race.“ 


—— — 


THERE is reason to respect the genuineness 
of that religion which is too modest to bear 
the gaze, and too delicate to bear the touch of 
the world.—Jenkin Thomas. 


— 


affection, but the foundation of all that is 2 
noble, great, and good in human character. =; 
The basis of moral excellence may be placed = 
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THERE is some resemblance in this or- 
ganization to that of the late Horace 
Mann. The head was decidedly high 
and long; the temperament was Motive- 
Mental. He was a natural thinker, wri- 
ter, teacher, and worker. Such a nature 


could not remain idle, but would manage 
to be fully occupied. Though somewhat 
decply furrowed, those features are come- 
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C TAYLOR. 


ly and attractive. That is a good face; 
it invites rather than repels, and there is 
more Yes than No in it,—more of the 
positive element than the negative. The 
tendency of such a mind would be up- 
ward, not downward,—to refinement and 
cultivation, not to coarseness and demor- 
alization. Observe the features. What 
a symmetrical and well-formed nose !— 
what a fine mouth! and how elegant the 
chin! What speaking eyes! and how 
energetic and emphatic the whole con- 
tour! There was no mud in that brain; 
it was clear, flexible, and available. 
There was also dignity of the Jacksonian 
stamp; there was stability and decision ; 
there was high integrity, devotion, faith, 
trust, and sympathy, and, withal, strong- 
ly marked affection. 

Those large perceptive faculties would 
find occupation in the practical affairs of 
life,—in the use of tools, perhaps in man- 
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ufacturing ; at least in the investigation 
of scientific questions. There was no 
deficiency in the reflective faculties. In 
short, it is a large brain, well set on, 
modeled on the plan of the religious phi- 
lanthropist. There was something of 
Oberlin and Melancthon in this good 
man. Here is a sketeh of his life: 


Isaac Taylor is well known, especially in 
England, as having been a regular contributor 
to the leading magazines of the day on various 
subjects, chicfly of a religious character. In 
consideration of his literary efforts, Queen 
Victoria, in 1862, conferred upon him a 
pension. Yet he cared little for literary 
fame, since in his quiet retirement at Stan- 
ford Rivers he, for a long period, wrote 
anonymously, announcing his true name and 
authorship only at the urgent solicitation of 
his friends to stand for the chair of logicin 
the University of Edinburgh, in which, hap- 
pily for himself, as he afterward thought, he 
was defeated, and the late Sir William 
Hamilton elected by a slender majority. 


Mr. Taylor was born at Lavenham, Eng- 
land, in August, 1787, and had nearly com- 
pleted his 78th year when he died. Mr. 
Taylor belonged to a family in which lite- 
rary talent seemed to have been hereditary, 
and at an early age he abandoned the pro- 
» fession of an artist, to which he had been 
trained, for the more congenial pursuits of 
literature. In 1818 he became a regular con- 
tributor to the Kelectic Review, and his arti- 
cles soon began to attract attention. But, a 
few years later, finding himself trammeled 
by the restraints which are incident in 
contributing regularly.to a review, he betook 
himself to independent authorship. His 
first venture was a volume entitled Ele- 
ments of Thought, which was an attempt, 
but not a very successful one, to present the 
rudiments of intellectual science in a form 
adapted for educational purposes. This was 
followed by the “ History of the Transmission 
of Ancient Books to Modern Times,” and “ The 
Process of Historical Proof.” These works, 
though well received by the public, excited no 
marked attention. At the age of forty-two 
Mr. Taylor published, anonymously, “ The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm,” a sort of 
philosophical analysis of the social and reli- 
gious problems of the age. This work placed 
him in the first rank among writers of the day. 
Two companion volumes, Fanaticism” and 
“Spiritual Despotism,’ soon followed, and 
were eagerly welcomed by the public. His 
next work, and which is perhaps the one most 
warmly prized by his admirers, was entitled 
“Saturday Evening,” which was intended as 
& preparation for the more direct religious ser- 
vices of the Sunday. It is a work of profound 
thought, and expressed in the massive and 
harmonious style of which Mr. Taylor was a 
complete master. “Saturday Evening” was 
followed by the “ Physical Theory of Another 
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Life.” This series of works were all published 
anonymously, Mr. Taylor's pen appearing to 
flow with greater freedom and power while 
thus protected. He next published “Home 
Education,” n work which was suggested to 
his mind while superintending in person the 
education of his own children. The happy in- 
fluences of a country life, the educational value 
of children’s pleasures, and the importance of 
favoring the natural growth of the child’s 
mind are among the matters powerfully insist- 
ed on in this volume. 

The works of Mr. Taylor's later years may 
be briefly enumerated. “ Loyola” and “ Wes- 
ley” are philosophical essays on the lives and 
works of two of the greatest religious “ enthu- 
siasts“ of modern times. “The Spirit of the 
Hebrew Poetry” was the substance of a serics 
of lectures delivered in Edinburgh. “ Spirit- 
ual Christianity” and “ Man Responsible” were 
originally courses of lectures delivered in Lon- 
don. The “ Restoration of Belief” deals with 
the Christian evidences with great power. 
“Logic in Theology” and “ Ultimate Civiliza- 
tion” are two volumes of characteristic essays. 
„Without Controversy,” one of the leading es- 
says in the former volume, contains a more formal 
expression of Mr. Taylor's mature belief than 
he has elsewhere published. His final work 
was a series of Personal Recollections,” pub- 
lished in Good Words.- 


Mr. Taylor had a natural aptitude for me- 
chanical devices and invention. One of these 
—a machine for engraving copper-plates—was 
perfected and applied. But the invention, 
valuable as it was, proved, financially, most 
disastrous to Mr. Taylor, involving him in lia- 
bilities from which he fairly emerged only in 
the last years of his life. As is usually the 
case, the invention, after ruining the inventor, 
passed into the hands of others and procured 
for them large returns. 

In person, he was below the middle height, 
and compactly and firmly built. He had a 
broad and massive forehead, an exquisitely 
chiseled Grecian nose, expressive features, and 
snow-white hair brushed erect, which gave 
him a noble and striking appearance. He was 
educated as a Dissenter, but afterward attached 
himself to the Church of England, though he 
ever retained a characteristic independence of 
thought on all ecclesiastical questions. He 
was broad without being shallow, liberal with- 
out being latitudinarian. His writings can not 
fail to retain a permanent place in English lit- 
erature. 

Mr. Taylor died on the 28th of June, at 
Stanford Rivers, England, in his quict country 
retreat, where he had passed the last forty 
years of his life in the contented enjoyment 
of domestic happiness. 

We have said that Mr. Taylor belonged to a 
family in which literary talent seems heredi- 
tary. Some intcresting facts with reference to 
this have come to our knowledge, and are not 
out of place in this connection. 

Mrs. Taylor, the wife of the subject of our 
sketch, achieved considerable distinction as a 
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writer, having given some eight volumes to 
the world. 

Four of the children of Isaac Taylor have 
contributed much to English literature. 

Jane Taylor and Ann Taylor (the late Mrs. 
Gilbert), in addition to the well-known 
“Hymns for Infant Minds,” published jointly 
seven works; Mrs. Gilbert solely three, and 
Jeffreys Taylor, their brother, published cight- 
een volumes of tales, poems, etc. Isaac Tay- 
lor, the author of “The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm,” published nearly thirty volumes, 
besides innumerable separate articles and pa- 
pers. The son of the latter, the biographer of 
the family, has published three or four vol- 
umes. Mr. Josiah Gilbert, the son of Ann 
Taylor, is the accomplished author of The 
Dolomite Mountains ;” so that altogether the 
Taylors of Ongar and their family have given 
to the world some ninety-six volumes; an al- 
most unique instance of literary endowment 
and activity, especially considering the great 
merit of many of these works and the popular- 
ity they have attained. 


— 08 - a 


IS MAN IMMORTAL? IS THERE 
GOD ? 


WE are asked by correspondents to explain 
many points which have puzzled the sharpest 
thinkers of the world. Hereisaninstance. We 
are requested to prove to the satisfaction of the 
inquirer that “religion is a truth,” and also 
two points of the greatest importance, viz.: 
“the existence of God, and the immortality of 
man.” We feel ourselves constrained to say 
something in response. 

The trouble with all skeptics in religious 
matters begins in a radical mistake, viz.: that 
religion is to be comprehended solely by the 
intellect. Most skeptics are intellectual people 
who deify intellect, or at least raise it above 
the emotional part of their being, and what- 
ever can not be recognized by intellect, they 
deny the truth of; whereas the whole group 
of the religious organs is located, not in the in- 
tellectual region, but in a special group above. 
The same is true of the social group. Love is 
not an intellectual but an emotional element. 
Love of man and woman does not depend 
upon their. strength of intellect. Sometimes 
people love in spite of the teachings of intellect, 
even against the suggestions of reason. Is love, 
therefore, not a truth because it does not 
depend upon the intellect or act according to 
the strength or weakness of the reason? Every- 
body knows that we do not love in proportion 
to our intellectual strength. Skeptics say, 
“Here is a great philosopher,—he does not 
believe in religion.” Suppose we say, “ Here 
is a great philosopher,—he does not believe 
in marriage ;” would that be an argument 
against marriage? But suppose it were said, 
“Here is a man of weak intelligence who 
thinks his wife and children are the chiefest 
consideration of life; he will suffer and serve 
that they may enjoy; shall we say wife 
and children are not desirable because a very 
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intellectual man ignores them and the weak- 
minded man almost worships them? It is 
said, Here is a philosopher who is not a 
Christian.” If men had to become philosophers 
before they became Christians, there would be 
few Christians among men. Everybody knows 
that man’s love is not grounded upon the 
strength of intellect; and if you were to 
attempt to prove intellectually the cxistence 
of man’s love, you would utterly fail. No man 
can appreciate a logical statement relative to it 
who has not the feeling instinctively within 
him. We know that love between the sexes 
depends upon a certain organic condition, the 
brain harmonizing with the physical nature. 
Now let us suppose that the physical nature 
(as sometimes it is in animals) was artificially 
changed; could a poet so situated write of 
female beauty? Would he have any concep- 
tion of it? History tells us that eunuchs hate 
women, that they detest and despise them; 
but they are not destitute of intellect. Why 
can not they reason out that woman is beauti- 
ful and lovely? Show us a man who is desti- 
tute of moral and religious organs, or has them 
feebly developed, no matter how much intel- 
lect he may have, he will be a eunuch in 
respect to religion or religious ideas. But men 
very often deify the intellect and think they 
must silence every emotion, especially in relig- 
ious matters, until the reason can work out the 
problem. 


You must see, in the light of this argument, 


the folly of reducing religion, which is the 


product of emotion, to the standard of mere 
intellect. True, reason helps the mother to 
love her child. Reason helps man to ap- 
preciate the beauty which emotion suggests; 
and reason aids the religious man; but the 
fecling must exist first, and the reason must act 
secondarily and under the inspiration and 
guidance of the feeling. In regard to the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, the lower animals 
exhibit no recognition of such a Power. They 
never yield to any being as superior to them- 
selves until after they have tried their strength 
with him. Man, though he does not see God, 
has in his nature a sentiment or feeling which 
leads him to look up to a Supreme Power and 
willingly confess his subjection to that Power. 
Wherever man is found on the earth, however 
debased, barbarous, or ignorant, he is found 
with an idea of immortality and of a Supreme 
Being; and though among the lowest order of 
men demonology perhaps is more prevalent 
than theology, the feeling of subserviency to 
supernatural existences is substantially the 
same instinctive religious sentiment which is 
known to the highest civilization. Our infer- 
ence is, that religion is not the work of priest- 
craft or of invention, but that it is inwrought 
with the very essence of our being. The 
lower animals provide for their offspring pre- 
cisely what should be provided for their health 
and comfort, and do it the first time without 
any previous example. This we call instinct, 
and is it not truth? Is not the treatment 
adapted to the necessities of the case? Could 
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reason alone teach the young mother—human 
or animal—to manage as well as she does for 
her child? The mother that is in her, instinc- 
tively manages rightly with or without intel- 
Iect. Now we may understand what is meant 
by instinctive sympathy toward God, toward 
immortality. The lower orders of the human 
race exhibit this instinctive religious feeling. 
Rude, barbarous, though it may be, still they 
yearn for God and immortality ; and as true as 
the needle points to the pole, so true does the 
heart of man, in spite of ignorance on other 
subjects, point toward a Creator and an im- 
mortality. It is a part of man’s being to be 
religious as it is a part of his being to love; 
and as love to God and love among the human 
race are emotional instincts not originating in 
or measured by reason, we would thank those 
gentlemen who undertake to reduce everything 
to an intellectual standard to remember that 
all things can not be proved by that standard. 
This instinctive fecling when duly exercised 
leads one to go to his Lord and Redeemer in a 
child-like manner, and say, “ Here I am,—do 
with me as thou wilt;“ and thus find peace. 


— 2. 
THE TRAVELER AND THE OLAT. 


A TRAVELER, it is said, whose ronte through Persia lay, 

As he was on his journey picked up a piece of clay ; 

And much to his surprise, he found it to exhale 

A breath as sweet as that of flow'rets in the vale. 

In language of emotion, he thus went on to say: 

% Thou'rt but an unattractive, unsightly piece of clay; 

And yet how fragrant art thou! and how refreshing, too! 

I admire thee, and I love thee, and this is what I'll do: 

I'll make thee my companion wherever I may stray,— 

Ever within my bosom permitting thee to stay. 

But whence hast thou this fragrance, which ever from 
thee flows!“ (the rose!“ 

To which the clay replied: “I have been dwelling with 

How beautiful the story ! how wise the lesson taught! 

A piece of lifeless clay affords a theme for solemn thought. 

It teaches our dependence—let us learn the lesson right; 

For, as Luna is dependent upon the sun for light, 

We're dependent on each other; this perverted world of 
ours (flowers ; 

Hath some in human form who bear a likeness to the 

And to them we are indebted for much we have and are, 

As the day is to the sunshine—as the night is to the etar; 

And we ever should acknowledge our dependence upon 
those,— 

Aud thus we may be dwelling with the lily, pink, or rose, 

REV. E. R. LATTA. 
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Tue Poor Boy.—Don’t be ashamed, my 
lad, if you have a patch on your elbow; it is 
no mark of disgrace. It speaks well for your 
industrious mother. For our part we would 
rather see a dozen patches on your jacket than 
hear one profane or vulgar word from your 
lips, or to smell the fumes of tobacco in your 
breath. No good boy will shun you because 
you can not dress as well as your companion; 
and if a bad boy sometimes laughs at your 
appearance, say nothing, my good lad, but 
walk on. We know many a rich and good 
man who was once as poor as you. Fear God, 
my boy, and if you are poor but honest, you 
will be respected a great deal more than if you 


were the son of a rich man, and were addicted 


to bad habits. i 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradiso that haa survived the fall! 

Thou art the naree of virtue. In thine arms 

Bhe amiles, appea ing as ln tinth abe la, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln. - (deeper. 


THE LAUGH. 


A RIPPLE of daintiest music 
Came floating in at my door, 
Then left me to wonder, in silence, 
For just a minute or more; 


To wonder what bird out of heaven 
Could warble in tones so sweet; 
When, as softly as falls the snnlight, 

The birdie knelt at my feet. 


Twas the /augh of our pet, our darling, 
That floated in at my door; 

And it had a strange new sweetness, 
I never had heard before. 


And she knelt at my feet, the birdie, 
With a look, who could resiat ? 

The little hands folded together, 
The lips waiting to be klesed. 


Langh often, O bird, don't forget it! 
»Pis sweetest music of all, 

And I know, like the blessed sunshine, 
On many a heart it will fall. 


And one that was heavy with sorrow, 
Would be the lighter by half, 
Just to hear the soft rippling music 
Of our dear birdie’s sweet laugh. 
HOPE ARLINGTON. 


— io —— 
OUR INFLUENOE. 


In the Decalogue we are commanded not to 
injure our neighbor, neither to covet his pos- 
sessions, steal his goods, nor take his life. Man- 
kind in that age of the world had been trained 
only to the point of negative good, and he was 
considered a good man who had always ab- 
stained from harming those with whom he 
came in daily contact, although he might not 
have done any positive good. The obligations 
of active kindness, of advancing his neighbor's 
prospects, or enhancing his neighbors good 
had not yet been imposed upon him. Look- 
ing over the world, we arc inclined to doubt if 
the majority of mankind have advanced very 
much since Moses issued the ten command- 
ments. The bond that now holds society to- 
gether partakes too much of negative good. 
“ Thou shalt not” is still the Alpha and Omega 
of many a person’s creed. They abstain from 
doing good as faithfully as if Christ had never 
said, A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another.” They take no heed 
to the precept, “ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

Man is a social being, and every man is gov- 
erned by social laws. It is impossible for a 
man to lay down his rule of life and say, “I 
will be a cipher—I will haye nothing to do with 
society. I will have no intercourse with my 
fellow-men, only so far as it is necessary to sup- 
ply my wants. No man shall ever say I in- 
fluenced him for evil.” This very man's ex- 
ample is pernicious. 


He is influencing those 
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around him to suppress friendship, benevolence, 
and th€ love which Jesus commands us to 
show to each other. Every one of us is influ- 
encing others, it may be insensibly, but it is 
none the less true because we can not sce its 
immediate effects; and the question with which 
we have to do, as social beings is, vw shall ce 
80 conduct ourselves as to fulfil the commands of 
our blessed Savior? How shall ue let our light 
shine, and so give light to our neighbor ? 

One means of doing this is to avoid as much 
as possible caste and class; for instance: I step 
into my neighbor’s, not for any special busi- 
ness, but for a friendly, social interview. Our 
conversation turns at first upon those subjects 
in which we are mutually interested. He has 
not had the same opportunities of education 
and society that I have had, and for the want 
of these advantages has but few topics on 
which to converse. I have a large number at 
my command; he, knowing this, will be sure 
to draw on me for a fresh supply of informa- 
tion which he knows I possess, and which he 
thankfully receives. We part mutually pleas- 
ed. He is impressed with my Christian kind- 
ness and good-will toward him. I am more 
impressed with the dignity of human nature, 
and am more in love with my kind as I see the 
hungering and thirsting after knowledge which 
only the force of circumstances prevents him 
from obtaining. It will not stop here; the 
knowledge I have imparted to him, he will in 
turn impart to others. 


There are, in almost every large community, 
leading spirits who will take the precedence, 
who will be looked up to by their fellow-men, 
who will lead and guide the community in 
which they live. Their influence will tell not 
only with those with whom they have daily 
intercourse, but it will be echoed and re-echoed 
from town to town and from city to city. 
They are like a city set upon a hill, which can 
not be hid. Happy will be those communities 
if these men, instead of growing conceited, 
haughty, and arrogant, as they become ac- 
quainted with their personal talents, grow the 
more humble, acknowledging that God gave 
them their talents to promote the good of 
others, as well as their own good, and that Ho 
will hold them responsible for the manner in 
which they use them. 

Our leading public lecturers and speakers, 
who travel from place to place, are usually met 
at the depot by the wealthy, conducted to fine 
houses, and sumptuously entertained. Among 
their audiences will be many farmers, mechan- 
ics, and working- men listening to their speeches 
—drinking in every word and thinking upon 
them. “How I would prize an hour's conver- 
sation with that man! I would be willing to 
work one day without food if that would pur- 
chase for me an interview with him; but cir- | 
cumstances or the providence of God has plac- 
ed me below him, and it is not for me to as- ` 
pire to the company of such men,” is the re- 
flection of many a poor man as he listens to 
the cloquent orator. If our public men knew 
the pleasure they would confer by sometimes 
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visiting a humble home and paftaking of fru- 
gal fare, we have sufficient faith in humanity 
to think they would not be backward to do it. 
Besides, it would be a great advantage to 
themselves—they would glean items of practi- 
cal knowledge, be impressed with new ideas, 
and gain a deeper insight into human nature 
than they could obtain anywhere else. 
MRS. M. WYNKOOP. 
— — —— 
GETTING RIOG. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


“Tr I were only a rich man!” 

You want to be rich, do you? What for? 
Haven’t you enough to cat and drink and 
Wear, as it is? You would like to have as 
much money in the bank as your wealthy 
neighbor, would you? True, he is making 
money—carning it, as people say ; but did you 
ever pause long enough to consider what he is 
losing ? 

Did you ever think of the health and spirits 
and vitality that are deserting him, while you 
are as robust as a Norway pine, and as strong 
as a North American Indian? 


like rifts of sunshine in the gray monotonous 


sky of every-day life—those hours for which 2 
What money could? 


he “never gets time?” 
buy those seasons of enjoyment? They are 
not in the market; the gold is not minted 
which shall avail to purchase them! 

Do his little boys ever come to him as yours 
do to you, with enthusiastic tales of top and 
kite and ball? Do his little girls ever climb 
upon his Knee, and tangle their dimpled fingers 
in his hair and whiskers, and confide to him 
the grand frolic they have had with their new 
hoops and dolls, and the gray kitten with the 
pink ribbon round its neck? 

Not they; he has no time for such follies, and 
so the little folks skusry away like frightened 
chickens when they hear his voice in the hall, 
and carry their small hopes and fears and trials 
and joys elsewhere. 

He has no pleasant reminiscences of old 
school days; he never gets time to remember. 
The present fills up his whole life, crowding 
out past and future with relentless force. 

There are two ways of getting rich: onc is 
represented in the money-market; the other is 
wealth of heart and soul and brain, and love is 
the banker thereof! Does your rich neighbor 
ever think who it was that said, “ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth?” It is not 
likely; he is better posted on questions from 
the Board of Brokers than in the old Bible 
that his mother used to read aloud years and 
years ago. Stocks and bonds and fluctuating 
tides of commerce fill his thoughts, and all this 
sacrifice is for money alone—money, money, 
which he has grown to idolize for its own sake. 

Is it so delightful to be rich after all? We 
doubt it! Let the rich man pass on his way, 
and thank God that he has not “led you into 
temptation.” You have enough—and which 
of us needs more? 
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Did you ever “x 
remember the pleasant leisure hours that are 


HIGH CULTURE AND ORIME. 
—o—— 

OCCASIONALLY the reading public are startled 
by announcements of the commission of atro- 
cious deeds by persons whose exalted posi- 
tion in life seemed to place them beyond de- 
grading influences. In noting such occurrences 
one is instinctively led to ponder on the prob- 
able causes or motives which were so potent 
as to induce the unfortunate offenders before 
the law to forfeit their claim to purity and 
honor, and to incur the ignominy of sudden 
great crimes and of cle degradation. 
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Human nature in its best estate is only hu- 
man, fallible, imperfect, weak; hence it is that 
the spectacle of a noble soul demoralized, de- 


graded, sometimes shocks our feelings. There 
may come an occasion, a mind, a disposition, 
and a temptation suited to such occasion, mind, 
and disposition, which by the very concurrence 
will overcome the integrity of the stanchest 
heart. 

Shakspeare has portrayed Macbeth as a man 
of sterling morality, of shining virtues, well- 
known and highly honored, yet Macbeth was 
not proof against the longing of his heart for 
power, when such longing was urged and 
aggravated by evil advice, repeated success, 
and ready opportunities. Macbeth, like many 
before and since his time, yielded to peculiar 
temptation, temptation peculiarly adapted to 
his type of morality. 

In the case of those of acknowledged piety 
who have fallen under the ban of public senti- 
ment by some vicious act, it may be accounted 
for by the presumption that at the moment of 
temptation they were unguarded by the instru- 
mentalities of grace. They were not on the 
watch and prayerful, as Christ enjoined all his 
followers to be if they would escape temptation. 

It is true that organization has much to do 
with natural tendencies of mind. It is true 
that some men are comparatively free from 
strong propensity to vice in one or another di- 
rection, while other men find it difficult to walk 
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in the straight path of rectitude. But it is also 
true that to each man will be accorded that 
measure of grace which his peculiar habitude 
of mind requires for the preservation of his in- 
tegrity. God, we are assured in the Gospel, 
5 . with the temptation make a way of es- 
cape.” 

As no condition in life is free from influences 
to error, the necessity of a “ Christian walk and 
conversation,” a simple, child-like faith in the 
mercies and aid of our heavenly Father, is 
obvious. “He shall never be moved whose 
trust is in Thee,” writes the Psalmist. 

These remarks are preliminary to a consid- 
cration of a recent atrocity which was com- 
mitted in Austria, by a young and titled lady. 
This lady, named Baroness Ebergenyi, became 
enamored of a Count Gustave Chorinski. 
Chorinski was married, but his Countess did 
not retain his affection long after the marriage, 
and being“ an actress by profession he turned 
her out of his house and bade her shift for her- 
self. The Baroness Ebergenyi, in the heat of 
her passion for this dastardly Count, ingeni- 


AN 
ously plotted to put the Countess out of the 


way by poison, so that she (the Baroness) and 


\ he might be married. The Count doubtless 
N assisted the design, but to whatextent we have 
3 XY not learned. The unfortunate actress was 
A: murdered, and the Baroness soon after arrested 


(as was also the Count), and enough evidence 


produced to fasten upon her the guilt of being 


the immediate perpetrator of the crime. She 
has been sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor, and despoiled of her rank 
and titles—a terrible retribution for one young, 
beautiful, refined, and highly educated. 

A foreign writer has described her as she 
appeared in the court, after the following 
somewhat sensational style: 

“She is twenty-six years of age, graceful, and 
of elegant tournure. She has a youthful but 
energetic face, of winning and sweet expres- 
sion. Without being a beautiful woman, every- 
thing about her denotes refinement and her 
pure extraction—for she comes of one of the 
most aristocratic of Hungarian families. Her 
hair is profuse, and of a soft yellow shade. 
Her hand is smal] and exquisitely gloved. She 
had assumed the dress she wore at the time of 
her visit to Munich, during which the deed was 
perpetrated—a black silk robe lightly trimmed 
with white; a pelisse Astrakan, and a small 
traveling hat, with a peacock feather. Her 
pendants and brooch were death’s-heads of 
ivory mounted in enameled bronze; and her 
air of distinction and girlish mien were in con- 
spicuous and painful contrast to the savage 
spikes and grim aspect of the murderer's dock.” 

The portrait given of this most unfortunate 
young woman represents a fair feminine type 
of the Hungarian stock. That she possesses 
very strong affections is indicated by the prom- 
inent and well-rounded chin and full lips. 
The lower portion of her face is rather heavy. 
Cautiousness and Conscientiousness are evi- 
dently small and inactive, and so are Venera- 
tion and eee while Self-Esteem, Ap- 
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probativeness, and Firmness are above the 
average. If not deficient in intellect, she is 
somewhat so in moral sentiment. The feat- 
ures and head are not uncomely, nor do they 
show other deficiencies. She is the victim of 
inordinate affection, or unrestrained pride and 
passion. The Count Chorinski appears to be 
a vain, selfish, and unscrupulous adventurer. 
He is acute and artful, and probably of the 
stamp well calculated to attraet weak women. 
He has, certainly, fair mental’ qualities, and 
under correct training could attain a good de- 
gree of success in a proper sphere of action. 
But there is nothing truly “noble” in his 
“make-up.” He would do nothing for your 
sake, but would demand much for R own 
sake. He may not be a moral idiot, but he 
evidently is both weak and obtuse in this re- 
spect. Sclf-willed, self-indulged, flattered and 
spoiled, he is the production of a falsc condi- 
tion of things. Had he been born poor, re- 
quired to earn his own living, and thoroughly 
disciplined by right religious training, he 
would have been a different person. IIis edu- 
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ings. The people with whom the Countess 
lodged in Munich told the rest of the story; 
how a strange lady came to see their lodger ; 
how thcir lodger proposed one night to visit 
the opera-house in company with the strange 
lady; how for two days after this proposed 
visit to the opera nothing was seen of the 
Countess Chorinski; how after the expiration 
of these two days, on inquiry at the Hotel of 
the Vier Jahreszeiten, where the strange lady 
had been supposed to be staying, nothing could 
be learned of either herself or of the Countess 
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WHAT IS BEAUTIFUL. 

EDMUND BURKE has given to the world 
an immortal scientific exposition of a subject 
very near akin to this; but it is not now the 
purpose of the writer to attempt any philo- 
sophical treatment of the subject. 

Here we see a matron, plain in her features, 
homely in her dress, and homespun in her 
manners —still she is beautiful; why? Do you 
observe the gentleness of her touch, the digni- 
fied sweetness of her voice, the serenity of her 
countenance, the chastened spirit which speaks 
from every motion, the scarcely glowing fire 
in her eyes? Do you observe the chastity and 
modesty of every expression about her? Do 
you observe the exemplification of charity and 
meckness and goodness in her life? If so, you 
see what constitutes her wondrous beauty !—a 
glorious beauty; one which fades not forever. 

Do you see this young man ?—of feature sin- 
gularly harmonious and attractive, of form 
almost angelic, in motion the personification 
of gracefulness; what makes him beautiful ? 
Tis not these! See him crowned with intel- 


cation was probably ornamental; his religion 

mechanical; and his sense of right and duty N 

aristocratic and monarchical. WS è 
From a New York paper we copy the fol- WA . 


lowing “bohemian” account of this horrible N 


lect ; see his ample forehead bright as gleaming 
` gold; see his beaming eye,—his hair soft and 
rich and almost luminous; see every feature 
AD: lighted by genius itself! These constitute his 
beauty. 


we have not already noticed: 


“ Such as we see her, this lovely lady, unmar- 
ried, and a ‘ noble canoness’ of Brunn, in Mora- 
via, had contracted a close intimacy with an 
intense passion for a certain Count Gustave 
Chorinski, an officer of the Austrian army, and 
a man of high family, his father being Gover- 
nor of Lower Austria. This Count Gustave 
Chorinski, we are happy to say, appears to be 
as utter and profound a scoundrel as the most 
inexperienced and sensitive young lady in all 
the world could desire to read of in a novel or 
to flirt with at a ball. He had got himself mar- 
ried before he met with the Baroness, to a 
young actress, Mathilde Ruel by name. This 
stage beauty he had loved neither wisely nor 
too well, and, as became a noble Count, he had 
acted upon the maxim of Bussy-Rabutin, that 
‘the most chivalric way of breaking off a love 
affair is to marry the lady.’ He had thrown 
his Countess out of doors soon after the cere- 
mony, with the gracious intimation that ‘she 
was pretty enough to earn her own living.’ 
How the Baroness Julie d’Ebergenyi came to 
adore this superb scamp we leave it to those 
who are more skilled in the mysteries of the 
female heart than we can pretend to be, to as- 
certain. Suffice it, she not only did come to 
adore him, but made up her mind that life 
would be a burden to her unless she could 
marry him. As acondition precedent to this 
performance it was obviously necessary that 
he should first be unmarried from the exist- 
ing Countess Chorinski, born Mathilde Ruel. 
A trip was made by the Baroness, under an 
assumed name, in November, 1867, to the 
Bavarian city of Munich, where the Countess 
Chorinski was then living alone and in lodg- 
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Chorinski; how the Countess’s doors were 
then broken open, when the Countess was dis- 
covered lying dead upon the floor. A medical 
investigation revealed the fact that death had 
been caused by prussic acid. The suspicions 
of the police, Bavarians though they were, were 
excited by this trivial circumstance. The Count 
Chorinski, arriving in Munich to attend to the 
‘last duties’ to be paid his hapless spouse, 
was arrested and examined. On his person 
were found photographs of a lady. These pho- 
tographs being inspected by the persons with 


whom the Countess Chorinski had lodged, 


were declared by them to be portraits of the 
Countess’s mysterious visitor; and these pho- 
tographs were the photographs—of the Bar- 
ness Julie Ebergenyi.” 
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PATIENCE.—Nothing teaches patience like 
the garden. We may go round and watch 
the open bud from day to day; but it takes its 
own time, and you can not urge it on faster 
than it will. All the best results of a garden, 
like those of life, are slowly, regularly progress- 
ive. 

A FOPPISH nobleman, who saw Descartes 
enjoying himself at the table, having expressed 
his astonishment that a philosopher should ex- 
hibit such fondness for good cheer, got this 
answer for his pains: “ And pray, my lord, did 
you think that good things were only made for’ 
fools ?” 


That old man bound by the infirmities of old 
age to that arm-chair, too, is beautiful. His 
white hair hangs disheveled and lusterless 
upon his shoulders; his skin is wrinkled and 
hangs pendant from his face; his eye is blear 
and his hearing hard; in body, he is unwieldy 
and helpless; his withered muscle and wilted 
flesh advertise the blight of years. Where is 
his beauty? In his kind word, in his com- 
plaintless suffering, in his forbearance and 
patience, in the faith in which he awaits his 
end. 


To the cultivated mind, beauty does not 
“ bloom upon the skin alone;” nor is it repre- 
sented in the harmonious assemblage of comely 
features; nor, indeed, in the symmetry of limb, 
the lofty and pompous port, the imperturba- 
bility and repose which denotes familiarity 
with society, the gracefulness of carriage or 
gesture, the happy bow and salute; nor in the 
fastidiousness of etiquette: not in any or all 
of these alone. The dullard may exhibit a 
pastry face in which nature has imitated the 
highest cunning of the culinary art; the pugi- 
list with his buck-head may display a giant 
development of muscles; the silly aristo- 
crat may glory in a high head and an ample 
chest; a member of a rich man’s livery may 
acquire indifference and ease of deportment; 
the fop the exquisite lifting of a hat; and the 
intellectual cipher the faultless conversation- 
slism, even to the extent of never originating 
a thought with which to shock his“ circle!“ 

The high-minded man sees the unobtrusive 
individual whose life, as evinced in the fine- 
ness and delicacy of his temper, has been the 
lot of bitterness ; he sees beauty in purity and 
in struggles for self-mastery ; he sees it on the 
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brow of the student; he sees it in him whose 
good deeds are known, not by his own adver- 
tisement, but by the measure of their virtue; 
indeed, wherever there is forbearance, sacrifice, 
or any of the legion whose general name is 
Charity, there he finds what is beautiful and 
adorable. In intellect, too, which often crops 
out in a man’s features, he sees that which in- 
vests every lineament of his face with intcrest 
and attraction. JOHN DUNN. 
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TABLE MANNERS. 


FOR OUR LITTLE FOLKS, 


In silence I must take my seat, 

And give God thanks before I eat; 
Must for my food in patience wait 

Till I am asked to hand my plate; 

I must not ecold, nor whine, nor pout, 
Nor move my chair or plate about ; 
With knife, or fork, er napkin ring 

I must not play—nor must I sing; 

I must not speak a useless word, 

For children must be seen—not heard; 
I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don't think it good; 

My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I'm eating speak aloud ; 
Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say. If you please ;” 
The table-cloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil; 
Must keep my seat when I am done, 
Nor round the table sport or run: 
When told to rise, then I must put 

My chair away with nolseless foot, 
And lift my heart to God above, 

In praise for all his wondrous love, 


EG — 
THE ORISIS IN HER LIFE. 


“WHAT ponderous volume is that you are 
reading?” said my friend Jennie, coming sud- 
denly upon me, as [ sat intent on the pages of 
a large book which lay in my lap. 

“A work on Physiognomy,” I replied, “and 
you can not imagine how interesting it is! 
I’ve been studying it for the past two weeks, 
and have learned—oh, such a host of things!“ 

“I should think so,” said Jennie, laughing. 
“Why, you haven’t been near me for an age, 
and I’ve so much to tell you, too. Come, put 
on that pretty new suit of yours and we'll go 
out for a promenade on Broadway—that is, if 
you can leave your book long enough.” 

“ Oh, yes,” I exclaimed, “just the thing, for 
I can continue my study by reading the faces 
we pass, and thus make some use of what I 
have learned.” 

“Dear! dear!” said my friend, in mock 
despair, “you'll be dreadfully dull company. 
I want you to talk with me, and not be 
absorbed in study all the time.” 

Now, between you and me, this friend of 
mine is a strong denouncer of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. She laughs at me when I 
mention the words, and poohs at the idea of 
face indicating character; but I hope to con- 
vert her in time. 

“ Now, Nell,” said my companion, as we 
started out, “I must say I think you are getting 
to be a perfect monomaniac. What good is it 
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going to do you to be poring over those dry, 
stupid books. The idea of a man’s nose, or 
his ears; or his eyes, or his lips, indicating his 
character! Absurd! I defy any one to tell 
me my character by the shape of my head or 
face.“ 

“Oh, Jennie!“ was my sudden ejaculation, 
“lets go and have our heads examined, just 
for fun, this afternoon.” 

“Thank you,” said she, “ mine doesn't need 
it. I combed it very carefully before I came 
out.” 

“Oh, you provoking girl!” I cried, laughing 
in spite of myself—‘ do, just to please me 
won't you? I’ve been crazy to go. See, we 
are very near the place—please! please!“ 

“ Well, little tease, I will go with you, if you 
are so crazy to go, and I think that word 
expresses your infatuation. But, remember, 
you alone are to make a fool of yourself—I am 
not going to.” 

Now, while we are waiting in the reception- 
room for the coming of the phrenologist, I 
must tell you something about my friend. 
She is very beautiful, —just the opposite of 
myself. Her hair is dark, and so luxuriant! 
She never takes any trouble with it, yet it 
coils itself into the most bewitching braids— 
and waves back from her forehead gracefully. 
She never has to crimp it, or fuss over it, at 
all; while mine is always flying over my head, 
and so light, that when I went to buy—I mean 
some one told me, once, if I ever wanted to 
match it, they didn’t believe it could be done. 
Oh, I do think dark hair is so splendid! Her 
forehead is very high and full—her eyes large, 
dark, and thrilling. They always seem to me 
fathomless eyes. I sometimes think there is a 
fire beneath them that will not always sleep. 
A time will come when those eyes will burn 
like a slumbering volcano suddenly awakened ! 
What a sweet mouth she has! the lips always 
eloquent, even in silence; their full redness 
speaking of her warm heart; and by that 
slight indentation in the chin you may know 
how loving a disposition she has, and how 
desolate she would be if deprived of friends. 
Her life is a rather idle one, I’m afraid; reared 
in luxury, she has never had any stimulant to 
exertion, and the days are often listless and 
idle for her. 

There are so many lives like hers borne 
unresistingly onward, careless of the true 
purpose of existence, yet with grand possi- 
bilities in their nature that only need some- 
thing to arouse and develop them. 

But the phrenologist has appeared, and 
Jennie laughingly saying that I was to be the 
“only victim,” I became conscious of a pair 
of searching eyes reading my face, while my 
amused companion sat calmly by as if rejoic- 
‘ing that she would escape his scrutiny; but 
what was my delight to hear him tell me my 
character by comparing it with hers, thus 
making her as much an object of study as 
myself. 

“You are very different from your com- 
panion,” he said to me; “yet it is this very 
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dissimilitude which makes you such firm 
friends. You are weak, clinging, impulsive, 
easily discouraged, and crushed by the slight- 
est wind; she, strong, self-reliant,- triumphant 
in her nature, able to do, and dare, and suffer. 
You are more ready, from your impulsive dis- 
position, to accept and believe any new doc- 
trine or demonstration of science than this 
young lady. Indeed, I fancy she will cavil a 
long time at the truth, though rather more for 
the sake of argument than otherwise. Your 
Self-Esteem is small, while Approbativeness 
is very large; but your friend is just the 
opposite.” 

Poor Jennie! it was rather severe, wasn't it? 
when she had so vehemently declared that a 
phrenologist “ never should speak to her if she 
could help it.” 

I fancied I could detect a twinkle in his eye 
as he proceeded, and wondered if he really 
knew how opposed she was to his principles. 
The examination ended at last, and Jennie and 
I were in the hurrying, bustling crowd again. 

“ Well, Nellie, we’ve heard some plain truths 
to-day, and I'm half inclined to think that you 
sent that gentleman word that we were com- 
ing,” said my friend, with a very sober counte- 
nance. “He told me that I was too idle; that 
I wasted my time in fashion and amusement 
How did he know that?” she added. 


Wasn't I delighted? But you may be sure 
I didn’t let her know it, and assured her so 
vehemently that no one knew of our going, 
and that I had not thought of such a thing 
until I suggested it, that she said, 

„Well, well, child, I believe you; but you've 
almost converted me to your pet theory.” 

As we parted, Jennie said, “ Nell, if you can 
spare that chart of yours, I should like to 
glance it over. Not that I mean to spend 
‘two weeks on it, ” she added, laughing. 

I assure you I lent that book very willingly. 
A few days after my friend’s little brother 
brought a message from his sister, inviting me 
to come and spend the night with her. 

“Miss Nellie,“ said he, as he seated himself 
in a great easy-chair, and took a long breath 
of enjoyment, “do folks ever get bumps on 
their heads when they don’t fall down to 
make em? because,” he added, seeing my 
puzzled look, “sister Jennie was talking this 
morning at breakfast about folks having bumps 
on their heads, and pa said I had got one big 
one that he thought must be ‘ destructiveary.’ 
But ma said, by the way the bread-and-butter 
disappeared, it must be alimentivious; and 
they all laughed at me when I said I hadn't 
fell down for ever so long, and then it didn’t 
take only a little speck of butter to go on it, 
for it was a little bit of a bump.” 

It was a real pleasure to sce the little fellow’s 
face light up when I explained it to him, and 
small as he is, I don’t believe he will ever 
mistake those words again, or have a doubt of 
their meaning. 

I found my friend in a new mood, though 
with a strangely bright and happy counte- 
nance. 
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Nellie,“ she said, smiling, “I am going to 
turn over a new leaf! It never shall be said 
of me again, that my life is idle and worthless. 
I have been looking quite seriously into this 
problem—the study of human nature, and I 
shudder when I think how I have trampled 
under my feet the pearls that God hath given 
me. I am determined that I will no longer be 
a mere butterfly of fashion. There is something 
more to live for, and I shall try to find it, with 
God’s help. Nellie, I have never been very 
happy. Why, how you open yoar blue eyes! 
No; I never have, and I think, sometimes, 
that they who work for their daily bread are a 
great deal happier than we who roll in wealth 
and luxury. But our lives are mostly so 
hollow and vain. May Heaven help me to 
make something more noble of mine!” Her 
face lit up as she spoke, and her eyes glowed 
with a new and fervent light. 

Has it ever seemql to you that there would 
some time come a crisis in your life? — that a 
day would come when, with every nerve 
strung and dreaming put aside, you must go 
forward in the battle? I think such a time 
had come to her, and I know that once 
having put her hand to the plow she will never 
turn back. 

‘Years have passed; they have brought their 
trials with them, and they have taken their 
record to eternity. My friend—ah, how my 
heart thrills with pride and affection at the 
thought, she is still mine/ In joy, in sorrow, 
in temptation, im victory, I have had her 
sympathy and love. Her life is grand in its 
duty and endeavor—but the angels know more 
than the world what glorious results have 
followed. Her pure, earnest life has left its 
imprint upon her countenance. More beauti- 
ful she is than in those days of careless girl- 
hood; the lips firmer, but bearing still their 
olden smile. “Her children rise up and call 
her blessed ; her husband, also, and he praiseth 
her.“ 

And so it is that some little incident may 
change the course of a whole life. As I sit in 
this soft, summer sunshine, and look back to 
that other June day when we went out for 
& gay promenade and found that which has 
made our lives purer and better, I can but 
murmur, To God be all the glory!“ and on 
bended knee pray that there may come a crisis 
in many a life in this great city lest coming 
years should steal the bloom from beautiful 
faces, and lips sadly cry, 

“ Ob, what a glorious record had the angels of me kept, 


Had I done instead of doubted, had I warred instead 
of wept.” 
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GARDENING FOR LAD]ñrZs.— Mage up your 
beds early in the morning; sew buttons on 
your husband’s shirts; do not rake up any 

grievances; protect the young and tender 
` branches of your family; plant a smile of good 
temper in your face; propagate the tendrils of 
affection wherever they appear; and carefully 
root out all angry feelings, and expect a good 
crop of happiness. 
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WHICH IS THE BETTER WOMAN? 
I Au thinking of two women, Mrs. A. and 
Mrs. B.; Mrs. A. is amiable, so exceedingly 
sweet-tempered, that her husband, children, 
and neighbors unite in pronouncing her a 
model of excellence. She moves about the 
house in a quiet and lady-like manner. Every 
fly is excluded, every particle of dust carefully 
brushed from the furniture each day ; her meals 
are always well cooked, and at regular hours; 
her cat is sleck and fat; her chickens know 
their own territory, and never cackle in the 
front yard. In short, Mrs. A. does in an order- 
ly and systematic manner all she undertakes. 

„What a good woman!” Oh, she is so 
good!” and a hundred like expressions, are 
heard from every one of her little circle of ac- 
quaintances. 

Yes, Mrs. A. is a good woman,—that is, she 
does no harm. She is amiable and obliging,— 
it requires an effort for her to be otherwise. 
She has not the ability to do a great wrong or 
& great good. 

She avoids agitation because of the trouble 
it brings. - The woes and wants of suffering 
humanity she knows nothing of; the wrongs 
of woman she does not feel; the chains of old 
customs do not annoy her. Indeed, she has no 
appreciation of anything beyond her own wo- 
manly sphere. Yet she is good, —80 are the 
snail and the clam, so are the mischievous 
black-bird and the much-abused crow. 

Mrs. B. isa rough, angular, daring woman, 
doing with all her might whatever her hands 
find to do. She can laugh and weep, get an- 
gry and get pleased again. She deals unmerci- 
fully with wrong in high places, and takes to 
her heart and home the child of sin. 

In the heuse disorder reigns supreme; her 
husband has his dinner at twelve, one, or three 
o'clock, just as it happens. The children are 
chastised and petted, according to the mother’s 
whims. Mrs. B. is considered a termagant by 
one half of her acquaintances. Nobody says, 
in speaking of her, “What a good woman!” 
She has been called a “a strong-minded wo- 
man,” but by no other pet name. Naturally 
sensitive and ill-tempered, she finds a great 
work to do to govern herself. She tries much 
harder to be good than does negative Mrs. A., 
who inherited a mild disposition. 

The one makes the best preserves and jellies, 
is uniformly pleasant and devotional, and does 
few wrongs. The other's inheritance is a bad 
disposition; she labors to subdue it, speaks 
and acts from principie, when an occasion de- 
mands, even at the risk of offending people of 
position. 

Which is more deserving of commendation, 
Mrs. A. or Mrs. B.? L. H. K. 

[We should say, give us all the qualities in 
due proportion. We do not want all sweet, 
nor all tart, but a combination of both. Itisa 
harmonious character, in which all the human 
qualities are properly blended, that is the best. 
Very few men ever render themselves worthy 
such a piece of wifely perfection.] | 
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MARRIAGE vs. 


CELIBAOY. 
THERE is no room for doubt that the married 
life is higher than the celibate. Churchmen, 
for some reasons not casily to be comprehended 
-by those who are not students of theology, 
exalt the single life, and assert that wedded 
happiness, as a rule, is incompatible with 
saintliness. St. Elizabeth of Hungary affords, 
however, a very sufficient reply to this objec- 
tion; and the lives of the many hundreds of 
good women who adorn modern society confirm 
all that can be advanced by their admirers to 
the fullest extent. Yet valuable though it un- 
doubtedly is, and high though the aims and 
aspirations of those who enter upon it may be, 
it were well that it should not be lightly under- 
taken. Mr. Kingsley, among some other crotch- 
ets, has a fancy that it is the duty of every 
man to marry as early as he possibly can. 
Other writers, of possibly greater Authority, 
have taken a different view. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for example, expresses an opinion 
that no man ought to marry before the age of 
thirty; for as the younger times are unfit, 
either to choose or to govern a wife and family, 
so, if thou stay long thou shalt hardly see the 
education of thy children.” The same view has 
been taken by a vast number of writers on the 
subject since Sir Walter's time, and it must be 
indorsed by every one who reflects on the con- 
dition of things in the present day. It is not 
until about that age that nine men in ten have 
learned to know their own minds; or, what 
is in some cases of even greater importance, it 


is not until then that they have the means of 


properly supporting the wife of their choice. 
A long engagement is not a matter for much 
dread. Two young people who love one 
another are not likely to go very far astray, 
provided only that their principles are sound, 
and that their education has been decently 
cared for. The pause will be well filled up if 
the expectant bride busies herself in acquiring 
a knowledge of household matters, in which, 
to say the truth, women in this nineteenth 
century of ours are sometimes lamentably de- 
ficient. But, after all, a man does not want to 
marry a cook or a housekeeper. He wants a 
wife; in which word may be summed up all 
the perfections of the feminine nature. In the 
often quoted words of Jeremy Taylor, A 
good wife is Heaven’s last, best gift to man; 
his ange] and minister of graces innumerable ; 
his gem of many virtues ; his casket of jewels. 
Her voice is sweet music; her smiles his 
brightest day ; her kiss the guardian of his in- 
nocence; her arms the pale of his safety, the 
balm of his health, the balsam of his life; her 
industry his surest wealth, her economy his 
safest steward, her lips his faithful counselors, 
her bosom the softest pillow of his cares, and 
her prayers the ablest advocate of Heaven’s 
blessing on his head.” The words of the good 


bishop are as true now as ever they were, and 
to them it is impossible to add anything which 
will render their teaching plainer or their 
spirit more impressive. 
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“Signs ok Character.“ 


. 


Of the anul, the body form doth take, 
Por soul is form, aud doth the body make. Spenser. 


EMERSON ON THE BYE. 


[WE have heard it said that Emerson, the 


philosopher, “autocrat,” etc., places little re- 
liance in signs of character as analyzed and 
elucidated by scientific methods. We can 
searcely reconcile this rumor with certain 
Emersoniana which we append. The careful 
declarations which succeed one another are 
evidently the product of thought on the sub- 
ject and a belief in its leading principles. Be- 
sides, he writes with the vigor of one who 
takes more than a passing interest in the mat- 
ter.] 

An eye can tbreaten like the loaded gun, or 
can insult like hissing or kicking; or, in its al- 
tered modd, by beams of kindness can make 
the heart dance with joy. The eye obcys ex- 
actly the action of the mind. When a 
thought strikes up, the vision is fixed, and re- 
mains looking at a distance; in enumerating 
names of persons or countries, as France, 
Spain, Britain, or Germany, the eyes wink at 
each new name. There is an honesty in the 
eye which the mouth does not participate in. 
“The artist,” as Michael Angelo said, “ must 
have his measure in his eye.” Eyes are bold as 
lions—bold, running, leaping. They speak all 
language ; they need no encyclopedia to aid in 
the interpretation of their language; they re- 
spect neither rank nor fortune, virtue nor sex, 
but they go through and through you in a mo- 
ment of time. You can read in the cyes of 
your companion, while you talk with him, 
whether your argument hits, though his tongue 
will not confess it. There is a look by which 
a man tells you he is going to say a good thing, 
and a look which says when he has said it. 
Vain and forgotten are all the fine offers of 
hospitality, if there is no holiday in the eye. 
How many inclinations are avowed by the 
eye, though the lips dissemble! How often 
does one come from a company in which it 
may easily happen he has said nothing; that 
no important remark has been addressed to 
him, and yet in his sympathy with the com- 
pany he seems not to have a sense of this fact, 
for a stream of light bas been flowing into him 
and out of him through his eyes. As soon as 
men are off their centers their eyes show it. 

There are eyes, to be sure, that give no more 
admission to the man than blue-berries. There 
are liquid and deep wells that a man might fall 
into; there are asking eyes, and asserting eyes, 
and prowling eyes, and eyes full of faith, and 
some of good and some of sinister omen. The 
power of eyes to charm down insanity or 
beasts is a power behind the eyes, that must 
be a victory achieved in the will before it can 
be suggested to the organ; but the man at 
peace or unity with himself would move 
through men and nature, commanding all 
things by the eye alone. The reason men 
don’t obey us, is, that they see the mud at the 


— 


bottom of our eyes. Whoever looked on the 
hero would consent to his will being served; 
he would be obeyed. 

: EP OQ 


EYES, BLACK AND BLUE. 


AN Italian poet presents the rival claims of 
blue eyes and black eyes in a morceau of verse, 
of which the following translation is furnished 
by L. A. C.“: 

In days of old, as poets write, 
A long and fierce dispute arose, 
Betwixt the eyes of heavenly. blue, 

And those which Venus’ lids disclose. 
Blue.—Black eyes are passionate and proud; 
Black.—Not sincere are blue avowed. 
Blue.—Brown is tint too sad and grave; 
Black.—Changes many blue eyes have. 
Blue.—We are transcripts of the skies; 
Black.—Hidden glory in us lies. 
Blue.—Minerva's eyes are heavenly blue,— 

Juno has orbs of azure hue. 
Black.—The fairest on Olympus seen, 

Has eyes of night—the Cyprian Queen. 
With flashing brow and glance of fire, 
The contest rose each moment higher; 
But Love, to end the wordy strife, 

Flew from her side who gave him life; 
And stood with radiant looks of light, 
Like planet on the brow of night, 

And thus his sentence gave: 

“ Nor black, nor blue, are solely formed, 

Or for my service set apart ; 

I claim the eye of either hue 

That answers best the heart.” 

— Home Journal, 
lilly M 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Tne largest-headed physician in Philadelphia 
wears a hat measuring eight and a half by six 
and a half inches. He never loses a case. 


We find this paragraph going the rounds of 
the press, and copy it because of its very pecu- 
liar significance. We are told in the first sen- 
tence that there is a physician (no hint as to 
his school) in Philadelphia whose head meas- 
ures in the neighborhood of twenty-four and a 
quarter inches—the largest “ physical” head in 
that city. In the second sentence we are in- 
formed that he is remarkably successful as a 
practitioner “ never loses a case.” This second 
sentence appears like a sequence or corollary 
to the first. It can not be an isolated assertion, 
for it is predicated of the same man who, the 
first sentence informs us, wears a great hat, and 
a very Jarge head within it. The conncction 
is obvious, and the logical and scientific con- 
struction or interpretation can not be otherwise 
than as follows: This physician has the largest 
head in his profession; therefore he has the 
most brains, the most eminence, the most 
success. 

“Brains must tell;“ and they do tell in what- 
ever line of life we find them. The men 
whether they be mechanics, laborers, store- 
keepers, teachers, lawyers, physicians, or clergy- 
men—who wear the biggest hats, are the 
leaders, the authorities in society. 


Of course we refer to healthy brains; not 
sap-heads, or beefy leather heads, or pork 
heads, or to burnt-out hollow heads. Large, 
well-formed, well-educated, healthy heads, with 


bodies to match, are supposed to be, all other 


things being equal, desirable to have. 
— — — 
THE GERMAN LTRIS TS. 
—0 — 

UNDER this title we group five eminent pocts, 
all cotemporaries, with the exception of Gellert, 
who died, however, fully ten years after the 
birth of Schiller. Their names are compara- 
tively little known to Americans at large; but 
in Germany they occupy an elevated niche in 
the popular estimation. The greater part of 


. their compositions consists of songs, ballads, ro- 


mances, and dramas of character in unison 
with the sentiments of the masses. The 
various phases of political and social life among 
the Germans are photographed in their lyrics 
with such naturalness that it is not surprising 
that they continue to stir the national heart 
Of the five composing the group, Schiller and | 
Heine are the most familiar to the cultivated | 
class of America, the former taking rank with 
the foremost lyric poets of modern times, and 
the greater part of his writings have been 
translated into English and made a part of our 
general literature. Let us glean a little from | 
the history of each. | 
SCHILLER. | 

Johann’ Christoph Friedrich von Schiller, 
one of the grandest dramatic minds of Ger- 
many, was born at Marbach, in Wurtemberg, 
November 11th, 1759. His father superin- | 
tended the gardens attached to the country | 
residence of the Duke of Wurtemberg, and 
was favorably looked upon by the Duke. | 

Schiller very early inclined to the study of 
theology, a sentiment awakened doubtless by ` 
the parish priest, from whom he received his 
first instruction; but when about fourteen the — 
Duke offered to educate him gratuitously at 
the military academy he had established. 
Young Schiller accepted the offer, and entered 
upon a course of study which he found rigor- 
ous and uncongenial. He first tried the study 
of law, but with no success; and then medicine. | 
He secretly cherished a longing for literature, 
especially poetry, and read and wrote as he 
had opportunity in the course of his regular 
studies. His Die Raubor (The Robbers) is the 
earliest surviving product of his pen. Published | 
in 1780, it excited great enthusiasm among the 
young, and considerable indignation among 
functionaries and dignitaries, whom it treated 
with ridicule. In 1782 this drama was brought 
upon the stage at Mannheim, clandestinely, 
and occasioned the arrest of Schiller for thus 
disregarding the command of his superiors, not 
to meddle with poetry. He was so harshly 
dealt with that he fled from the Duke's control 
into Franconia, and lived there a year under 
an assumed name. Here he completed two 
dramas, and then returned to Mannheim, where 
he associated intimately with stage life. 

In 1785, Schiller left Mannheim for Leipsic, 
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where he became acquaint- 
ed with Huber and Kor- 
ner, and wrote his charm- 
ing Lied an die Freude. 
A few months only detain- 
ed him in Leipsic, for we 
find him soon in Dresden, 
where his romance of“ The 
Ghost-Seer” was compos- 
ed. In 1787, Weimar be- 
came his place of residence, 
where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Goethe, Her- 
der, and Wieland. The 
society of Goethe proved 
of great value to Schiller’s 
literary life subsequently ; 
for his writings at Weimar 
took a higher and nobler 
form than before. His pro- 
ductions there are of a 
philosophical and estheti- 
cal character, and rank 
high among standard Ger- 
man literature. Promi- 
nent among them is his 
„History of the Thirty Years’ War,“ completed 
in 1793. Schiller's greatest work is the drama 
„William Tell,” produced in 1804. He was 
a close, assiduous student, and exhausted the 
powers of a constitution naturally delicate 
while yet comparatively young. He died May 
9th, 1805, aged forty-six years. 

His portrait shows a strong mental tempera- 
ment and much susceptibility, both as regards 
intellect and sentiment, and, at the same time, 
he possessed an earnest individuality which 
ill brooked restraint. He was intense as a 
thinker, yet versatile and sprightly as a writer, 
capable of addressing the feelings of his readers 
and stirring their souls. In person, Schiller 
was tall and spare, with a pale face, a high 
and impressive forehead, and hair inclined tu 
auburn.. 

CHAMISSO. 


Louis Charles Adelbert von Chamisso was 
born at Boncourt, in Champagne, France, Jan. 
27,1781. His parents settled in Berlin when 
he was about nine years old, and six years 
afterward he was appointed a page to the 
Prussian queen. In 1798, a lieutenancy in the 
army was given him. The wars undertaken 
by Napoleon, placing Prussia in the coalition 
against France, Chamisso felt that he could 
not take up arms against his native country, so 
he returned to France in 1806, where, being 
advised to that course by Madame de Stael, 
‘with whom he became acquainted, he studied 


natural history. Subsequently he returned to 


Berlin, aud there continued his scientific re- 
searches, 

In 1814, Chamisso joined an exploring expe- 
dition gotten up by Count Rumjanzow, chan- 
cellor of the Russian empire, with the view to 
finding a northeast passage. 

On his return to Berlin he was appointed to 
a position in the Botanical Gardens. He pre- 
pared several works on botanical subjects, but 
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PORTRAITS OF THE GERMAN LYRISTS. 


his fame chiefly rests on hls poetical composi- 
tions. In 1813 he wrote the singular and 
amusing novel called “Peter Schlemihl,” a 
man who is represented as having lost his 
shadow. One of his most known poems is 
Salas y Gomez. He is also the author of many 
songs, ballads, romances of a national and 
political character, which are highly esteemed 
in continental Europe. The nature of his 
poetry is wild, rugged, and eccentric. 

The small portrait indicates a fine order of 
mentality, with a strong will and an earnest 
individuality incorporated. He was doubtless 
handsome in his youth and somewhat chivalric. 
His death occurred August 21st, 1838. 


GELLERT. 

Christian Furchtegott Gellert, a rhetorician, 
poet, and moralist, was born at Hayrichen, in 
the Erzebirge, in Saxony, July 4,1715. Being 
the son of a preacher, his attention, while a 
youth, was naturally directed to theological 
studies, and he entered the University of 
Leipsic in 1784 to prosecute them. At Leipsic, 
however, he became a teacher and a professor. 
Ilis lectures on poetry, rhetoric, and morals 
drew large audiences. Gocthe in his youth 
attended Gellert’s lectures. Gellert was not a 
robust, vigorous writer, but rather delicate and 
womanish. He wrote fables, stories, didactic 
poems, spiritual songs and odes; his fables and 
stories became the most popular. To him, as 
much as to any writer of his age, is due the 
transition in German literature from its early 
heaviness and pedantry to that vigor and 
sprightliness so marked in Goethe and Schiller. 
His Leben (Life) is one of his more important 
works. 

Gellert was a man of quiet disposition and 
the most earnest piety. His spiritual odes 
breathe an ardent religious spirit, which con- 
trasts strongly with the liberal philosophy of 
later writers. 
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Aan ge UHLAND. 
tl ! 
Marg, x Johann Ludwig Uhland, 
8 Poet, was born at Tubingen 


on the 26th of April, 1787, 
and educated at the Uni- 
versity of his native place. 
He applied himself to legal 
studies, and after becoming 
an advocate received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws 
in 1810. In 1830 he was 
made Extraordinary Pro- 
fessor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature in 
the University where he 
had passed his student life, 
but resigned in 1833. For 
many years he was a repre- 
sentative in the Assembly 
of Wurtemberg. For sev- 
eral years he continued to 
publish ballads and other 
lyrics in various period- 
icals. These etforts made 
him immensely popular. 
Asa poet, he is remarkable 
for spirit and naturalness as well as for a win- 
ning romantic sweetness. Several of his poems 
have been translated by Longfellow. He stands 
at the head of the Schwabian school of poetry. 
His chief works are, Ueber den Mythus der nor- 
dischen Sagenlehre von Thor (1836), and a collec- 
tion of popular songs. Alter hoch-und nieder- 
deutscher Volkslieder (1844-5), besides some dra- 
mas. From 1848 he remained in retirement, and 
died on the 14th of August, 1864. 

From the portrait of Uhland it would be 
inferred that he possessed a forcible, individual 
character, with a very strong infusion of the 
elements of kindness, sympathy, and conces- 
sion. He was doubtless a superior judge of 
human nature. 

HEINE. 


Heinrich Heine, distinguished as a poet and 
wit, was born at Dusseldorf on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1800, of Jewish parents. His first poem 
was written on the occasion of Napoleon’s visit 
to Dusseldorf in 1810. He attended the Lyceum 
of Dusseldorf, and in 1815 was sent to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main to qualify himself for mercan- 
tile life. In 1819 he studied in Bonn University; 
in 1820 he went to Gottingen, where five years 
later he received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
His early poems are singularly affected by a 
sorrow of his early life, his disappointed love 
for his cousin Evelina von Geldern. In 1831, 
because of his violent democratic sentiments 
and publications, Heine hecame obnoxious to 
the Prussian Government, and went to Paris, 
where he acquired the reputation of being the 
wittiest writer in France since Voltaire. His 
public bitterness and literary cruelties, it is 
said, were in strange contrast with his personal 
good qualities. He died on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1856, when, by his own request, all religious 
rites were omitted at his funeral. His life is a 
difficult one to understand: The bold infidel- 
ity, the reckless licentiousness, and the un- 
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qualified faith in the world and the flesh which 
characterized Heine’s life as well as his writ- 
ings, were counterbalanced by such sincere 
belief in his own doctrines, such sympathy for 
suffering, and such acute perception of the 
beautiful in every form, that it is difficult for 
those unfamiliar with the social development 
of modern continental European life and 
literature to appreciate his true nature or 
position. * * In his later years Heine 
returned from unbounded skepticism, if not to 
an evangelical faith, at least to theism, the 
Bible being constantly read by him, and ap- 
pearing to him, as he said, like a suddenly dis- 
covered treasure.” 

Of his writings, we should notice “ Pictures 
of Travel” and “The Book of Songs,” which 
were received by the German people with 
almost unbounded enthusiasm, and have been 
translated into different languages. 

The great intellectual forces of Heine as 
evinced in the small profile, mark the man of 
intense original and accurate thinking. 


On Physiology. 


A kunwledse of the etructure and functions of the human body 
should gufde us in all our toventizations of the various phenomena of 
Ii. -G. 

My people are destroyed fur lack of knowledge. — Hesa Iv. 6, 


REOREHATION vs. STIMULATION. 
FOR THE CLERGY, AND OTHERS. 


[“ Tae world moves.” Here is the evidence. 
The Hromixer and Chronicle, one of the best of 
our religious weeklies, is coming over on to 
our ground and preaching the gospel of science 
and common sense, as well as that of the 
Scriptures. Here is an article taken from that 
paper. Wecommend it to all “ nervous” men, 
and especially to all women. Tt ts the truth.} 

The principle we desire to impress upon our 
readers will be best illustrated by an example. 

We have the privilege of knowing one of the 
ablest, hardest working, and most efficient 
young ministers in the land, and one who, 
though but a few years in the harness, has al- 
ready made his name widely familiar. Of a 
somewhat delicate nervous organization, this 
young brother at one time found that while his 
easy sociability and general talent for congeni- 
ality (a rare but real thing) enabled him to per- 
form his pastoral duties without sensible fa- 
tigue, the excitement of Sunday’s preaching 
and the weekly lecture always left him weak, 
nerveless, used up. In this condition he found 
it exceedingly grateful to go, after evening ser- 
vice, and quietly drink a cup of tea; it re- 
freshed him, reinvigorated him, and made him 
feel bright. Yet, for some reason, he did not 
sleep readily; and when he did sleep, his slum- 
ber was fitful, uneasy, and the morning found 
him not much rested—while month after 
month his nervous sensibility increased, his 
preaching fatigues were constant, and his tea 
his only physical help. But by the judicious 
advice of a wise friend he suddenly resolved to 

\ forego the very thing he had so leaned upon, 
‘oS 
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and instead of refreshing himself with tea and 
society, he betook himself to quietude and sleep. 
After a short time of struggle against the habit 
and craving which he had unconsciously form- 
ed, he accustomed himself to find--not a stim- 
ulant, with temporary excitement and subse- 
quent reaction, leaving him always lower and 
lower in tone—but healthful, restful, recupera- 
tive sleep. His health was gradually restored, 
his general system strengthened, his faintness 
disappeared, and by pursuing a course of resto- 
ration instead of a mere spurring-up of ex- 
hausted nature, he has found the secret of 
making hard work an element of growth in- 
stead of decay. 

Now, the application of the above-mentioned 
incident is plain enough, to a certain extent; 
but we wish to make it a little wider. Tea is 
not the only stimulant that professional men, 
including ministers, think they find themselves 
in need of. The use of alcoholic drinks, bitters, 
tonics, and a thousand-and-one things which 
disguise the strong spirit under specious names 
—the habit which for some years past had fa- 
ded away under the hot denunciations of the 
great temperance reform and reaction, is now 
again steadily and swiftly raising its head and 
spreading its deadly shade over the land. Un- 
doubtedly, the war has had a great deal to do 
with this: the custom of taking such stimulants 
after the fatigues of march, battle, or hospital 
work being one easily fallen into and readily 
retained. But whatever the cause, the fact is 
not to be denied, that the reign of wines and 
liquors is again advancing. 

Yet it is a sad mistake to suppose that al- 
cohol in any shape is beneficial to the interior 
economy of man’s body. It is supposed to as- 
sist digestion, to brace men up, to cool them 
when hot, to warm them when cold, to do all 
manner of marvelous things. This is not so. 
Alcohol is one of the few things that resist all 
attempts of the body to assimilation. It leaves 
the body in almost precisely the same condition 
as it enters it, having on its passage done noth- 
ing but inflamed the blood, excited the various 
functions to unnatural and furious action, stim- 
ulated combustion, weakened the brain and 
nerves, sapped the muscular strength, and done 
much mischief generally. Physicians who 
recommend a little whisky, or wine, or other 
tonic, are responsible for thousands of drunk- 
ards not only, but also for enfeebled bodies, 
which—when the souls that inhabit them pass 
into some sudden reverse of affliction or dis- 
aster, and need their sustaining power the 
most—are seen to be undermined and worth- 
less. Our inebriate and lunatic asylums keep 
some dreadful secrets, but the graves of wreck- 
ed and disappointed men hold more. 

The warning is terrible, but the remedy is 
very simple. Never stimulate: restore. If 
body and brain are weary with continued 
effort, seck a brief change of scene, a short 
exercise of mental and physical powers in 
some new line, and produce the relief which 
the archer always gives his bow—unstring, and 
bend in the other direction. Then rest, and 


kind nature will care for the remainder. 


ways worse than the first. 


Nature’s laws are such that she is able to re- 
create as long as her laws are faithfully obeyed. 
When wearied, seek, then, instead of the false 
and treacherous aid of stimulants—causing in- 
variable reaction—the wholesome, simple in- 
Find health and 
happiness in that process which is so pleas- 
ant that its very name has come to be the sym- 


expensive cure of Nature. 


bol of enjoyment—Recreation. 
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FOOD MAKES THE MAN. 


Most people who raise animals believe that 
the kind and amount of food given them 
makes a great difference in their growth and 
quality. In the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club the question of the best food for cows, 
with a view to the richness of their milk, and 
the consequent quantity and quality of the but- 


ter, came up for discussion, in the course of 


which one gentleman remarked that though 
some cows gave twice as rich milk as others, 
“the food had little todo with it” [We re- 
member that the second day after commencing 
to give a cow a pint of meal a day, the good 
woman discovered the cream was twice as 
thick as before. So the better the food the 
more and better the cream.] 

Dr. Hallock, in the course of the discussion 
referred to, remarked that, To produce a re- 
fined and acute mentality on poor food is im- 
possible. Nature refuses to honor the draft. 
A few years ago I was connected with the 
removal of a grave-yard in a rough country, 
where the labor required to support life from 


the soil was very great. The bones of the 


bodies were immense, showing that they had 
received their development in the struggle for 
subsistence; but the crania were small, and by 
holding a candle on the outside and looking in, 
the light showed a thin place at the base of 
the skull, where there had been full activity in 
the devotion required to preserve animal life. 
In the region of the intellectual and higher 
qualities all was dark. That gospel written 
long before, still was read, showing indispu- 
tably that the nature of the soil and the habits 
of the people will be indicated in their anat- 
omy. Afterward, when the country was im- 
proved, and there were manufactures, and 
when wealth had accumulated, by which 
means bread was secured with less effort, I had 
an opportunity to examine the skulls of later 
generations, when I found that the bones of 
the body were much smaller and the crania 
one third larger. Here, on holding a candle 
and looking in, it was dark at the base of the 
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The 
recuperative power of the body, when it really 
has a fair chance, is the thing that men always 
seem to doubt; and yet year after year finds 
that profession which lives by healing more 
and more discarding the doctrines of forcing 
nature by the large application of drugs and 
poisonous medicines. The first result of stim- 
ulants is deceptive and apparently helpful ; but 
the last state of the man who uses them is al- 
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skull, and light glimmered in the region of the 
intellectual and moral faculties, The anatomy 
of man requires the best that the two kingdoms 
of the animal and vegetable can produce: the 
choicest of fruit and the very best of meat. He 
can rise high above the soil on which he 
stands.“ 
— — ee 


TOBAOOO vs. BALD HEADS AND 
GRAY HAIR. 


D. B. Herrman, M.D., a Californian phy- 
sician, writes, and the Pucific Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal publishes, the following very sen- 
sible article : 

While traveling over the State recently, I 
noticed almost invariably in every place that I 
passed through or sojourned in, that a large 
proportion of the male population, who other- 
wise appeared to be, and in fact were, young, 


were either bald-headed or gray-haired. I also 


noticed that this was not the case with the 
other sex of the same age. In answer to the 
question, Why is it that there are so many gray- 
haired young men in California, I was told by 
some, perhaps a majority, that it was in con- 
sequence of the dry and hot state of the atmos- 
phere; by others, the brain-labor that it took to 
get along successfully here; others said it was 
lime in the drinking water, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

On looking around I could not see that any 
of these were good physiological reasons. If 
they were, both sexes should be affected alike, 
as they are both exposed to the same causes, 
While reflecting over this matter, a very sin- 
gular circumstance occurred in my practice. 
A gentleman under forty years of age, and a 
patient of mine, who had been in the habit of 
using tobacco to excess for many years, and 
who had been for the last five or six years both 
bald-heaced and gray-haired, found it necessary 
a few months ago to quit the use of tobacco 
entirely. It was, of course, a hard struggle at 
first; for it makes no difference how firm a man 
may be, if he once becomes a slave to tobacco, 
whisky, or opiam, it is hard, very hard work 
for him to recover his liberty, to be able to say 
“I have conquered ;” and very few succeed in 
doing it. However, he finally did it, and since 
that time has become a changed man in more 
than one respect. 

In the first place, he has entirely recovered 
his health, which was bad while he used to- 
bacco; he also has recovered entirely from his 
baldness, and his “gray locks” have been re- 
placed by an unusually luxuriant growth of 
natural hair, of as fine a black hue as one 
could wish to see; he has also lost that sallow, 
bees-wax hue of skin and sickly paleness of 
color which “ slaves to the weed” so generally 
have. All of this might be expected as a very 
natural result, except the growth of hair and 
its change of color, which in this case at least 
has occurred as one of the results of leaving off 
a noxious habit. 

The question now occurs, Is this the cause of 
the prevalence of bald heads and gray hairs on so 
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many men under forty years of age in Califor- 
nia? Let us inquire. Tobacco is a sedative 
narcotic. When used to excess it produces 
numerous untoward symptoms, among which 
are debility of the nervous and circulatory 
functions. On these depend the growth of all 
animal organisms. If these functions are im- 
paired, so is the growth of the body, and all 
belonging toit. The hair is only a modifica- 
tion of the epidermis, and consists essentially 
of the same structure as that membrane. It has 
root, shaft, and point, and, like all other organs 
of the body, requires for a natural, healthy, 
and vigorous growth a healthy state of the 
nervous and circulatory systems. If tobacco 
impedes the circulation, and prevents the free 
and natural supply of healthy nourishment 
reaching its destination, which it evidently 
does, it is a cause which results in disease and 
death of the hair. The yellow and waxy state 
of the skin, always found in those who use to- 
bacco to excess, is easily accounted for in the 
same way. The debility which it causes in 
the nervous and circulatory functions prevents 
then the organs from being duly nourished, 
thereby causing their discase and death. 

If these views should prove correct after 
further examination, and it becomes generally 
know to “ slaves to the weed” that their gray 
hairs and bald heads are caused by it, what 
preat baskets full of deep and damning curses 
will be showered down on the devoted heads 
of Nicot and Raleigh for introducing and 
causing to be used this terrible destroyer of 
health, youth, beauty, wealth, and fame! 

[We believe that further observation and ex- 
perience will prove the correctness of Dr. Hoff- 
man’s statements. Let the subject be thor- 
oughly ventilated. There of course will be 
great opposition manifested. Millions of men 
and millions of money are invested in the to- 
bacco interest. Many will “ pooh pooh” and 
“ puff puff” against this coming man. But he 
will be backed by fact, philosophy, and nearly 
all the women. Tobacco makes men ban- 
tams, stunts the boys, so that they become 
only half-grown men. It makes those who 
use it, prematurely old in mind as well as in 
body. It paves the way for strong drink and 
games of chance, excites the passions, and so 
tends to the perversion of a whole nature.] 
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A MAN FRIGHTENED TO DEATH 
BY A VISION. 


A STRANGE and surprising incident occurred 
last week, in the country some miles north of 
Corinth. A Mr. Mangrum killed a young man 
during the war, and a few days since Mr. Man- 
grum was on a deer drive, and while at one of 
the stands he saw an object approaching him 
which so alarmed him that he raised his gun 
and fired at it. The object, which resembled a 
man covered with a sheet, continued to ad- 
vance upon Mr. Mangrum, when he drew his 
pistols and emptied all his barrels at the ghost. 

None of the shots seeming to take effect, he 
climbed a tree to make his escape. By the 
time he was a short distance up the tree the 
white object was standing under him, with its 
eyes fixed upon him, and he declared it was 
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the spirit of the young man whom he had killed. 
Mangrum was so startled at the steady gaze of 
the eye that he had been the cause of laying 
cold in death, that he fainted and fell from the 
tree. His friends carried him home, the ghost 
following, and standing before him constantly, 
the sight of which brought up the recollection 
of his guilt with such force to his mind, that he 
died in great agony, after two or three days’ 
suffering. 

A subscriber sends us the above, and desires 
us to account for it on scientific principles. 
We have two theorics. The first is, the poor 
fellow felt the force of that old saying, “ A guilty 
conscience needs no accuser,” and that he was 
simply getting his deserts—justice. 

The second theory is,—supposing the habits 
of the man to be those of his class or clan,— 
that he was suffering from the effects of an ex- 
cited imagination produced by a too copious 
use of a popular liquid designated by apothe- 
caries and tavern keepers as—Bourbon. The 
effects of this “medicinal” beverage—always 
injurious—upon one’s nervous system is to 
produce a state of insanity terminating in de- 
lirium tremens. This Mississippi man is not 
the first thus afflicted. There are a great 
many in New York who “see ghosts” every 
night; but the poor creatures do not know 
that it is because they drink, smoke, or chew. 


— . ——— — 


A RESURRECTION PLANT.—A very curious 
plant, called the resurrection plant, is now 
offered for sale at New York, at from twenty- 
five to thirty cents. As seen in the baskets of 
the venders, it resembles a small bunch of 
brown and curled-up leaves, as it were, curled 
in upon itself, with a few thread-like roots at 
the bottom. These plants are brought from 
the southern part of Mexico. During the 
rainy season they flourish luxuriantly, but 
when the dry weather and hot sun scorch the 
earth, they, too, dry and curl up, and blow 
about at the mercy of the wind. To all ap- 
pearances they arc as dead as the “ brown and 
sere leaf,” but as soon as the rain comes again, 
the roots suck up the water, the leaves unfold 
and assume a beautiful emerald-green appear- 
ance. No matter where the plant may be, on 
a rock, a tree, or a house-top, wherever the 
winds have blown it, there it rests, and being 
a true temperance plant, it only asks for 
water, and at once bursts into new life. Hav- 
ing purchased one of these tufts, and placed it 
in a soup-plate filled with water, the reader 
will be surprised to see it gradually unfold and 
take onadcep green. The leaves are arranged 
spirally, and altogether, the resurrection plant 
is the latest curiosity. 


— 2 oe 


Saw His NOSsE.— Well,” said a carpenter, 
“of all the saws I ever saw, I never saw a saw 
saw as that saw saws.” He probably is a 
cousin to the man who knows his nose. “He 
knows his nose; I know he knows his nose; he 
said he knew his nose; and if he said I knew 
he knew his nose, of course he knows I know 
he knows his nose.” 


— 
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“ipi might give a stort hint to an tiopertial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate, If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with manklud— 
nelther to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regarda truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and them he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.“ De Foe, 
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“A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER.” 


In all successful generals, from Napo- 
leon and Wellington to Grant and Sher- 
man, it is claimed by historians and biog- 
raphers that they were remarkable for 
their abilities to judge men correctly. 
It is said that Napoleon excelled in this; 
indeed, it is claimed that it was by his 
judicious selections of officers that he 
was so successful in his military cam- 
paigns. The same is said to be true of 
Gen. U. 8. Grant. He “put the right 
man in the right place.” 

Now, we believe this to be equally 
true of all men who are successful in 
their various spheres of life. Take the 
merchant who manages a large establish- 
ment and employs many men. He must 
needs choose his trusty book-keepers, 
cashiers, and confidential clerks, as well 
as his salesmen, agents, porters, and oth- 
ers; and his success must largely depend 
on his ability to judge the characters of 
those he trusts. The same is true of a 
banking-house, with its numerous officers 
and clerks, So in a metropolitan news- 
paper establishment, where several edi- 
tors are required for the different depart- 
ments—literary, scientific, political, mu- 
sical, artistic, and the rest. Let each be 
a first-class man, do his work in the best 
manner, and the result will be a news- 
paper of unsurpassed excellence ;—but 
let there be bungling and stupidity in 
any department, and it will tell against 
the whole concern. So in manufacturing 
establishments, where mechanical skill 
with aptitude for different processes is 
required, and where order, method, 
promptitude are necessary, good judg- 
ment of character on the part of the di- 
rector is equally essential. 

We do not claim that one must neces- 
sarily understand the scientific rules of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy, in order 
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to arrive at tolerably correct conclusions 
in regard to character and capacity. 

It is sufficient for our purpose to state 
here, that he who is the best judge of 
character will be the most successful, let 
his pursuit or position be what it may, 
whether that of school-teacher, physician, 
clergyman, or business man; while he 
who fails in this, —in “ putting the right 
man in the right place, —will just as 
surely fail in his undertakings. It is 
therefore evident that as a means to suc- 
cess, even in conducting ordinary enter- 
prises, one should make sure of his abil- 
ity to judge character correctly. Men 
often greatly mistake, — to their life-long 
regret,—in the choice of a wife; and the 
wife, in accepting what she supposed to 
be a suitable man for a husband. Had 
they been good judges of character, nei- 
ther would have been disappointed. 

Had he been able to read men, the 
merchant would not have placed a thief 
at the till, when an honest man or youth 
could just as well have been secured. 

Poor generalship—incompetent lead- 
ers—has lost thousands of men and mill- 
ions of money. Poor business manage- 
ment, with stupid or crabbed clerks, 
drive away custom. A surly sexton 
sometimes spoils all the effects of a good 
sermon. A cross captain or conductor 
makes passengers shun his route. <A 
turbulent pedagogue keeps the whole 
school in an uproar; and a leather-head- 
ed doctor falls into quackery and kills 
many poor patients who, if let alone, na- 
ture would have cured. 

We may end the discourse with the 
story of an old philosopher who wrote 
some time before the discovery of Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy. He said: 
“ God has made in this world two kinds 
of holes,—round holes and three-cornered 
holes, and two kinds of people,—round 
people and three-cornered people; but 
from ignorance as to their right relations 
and true position, the round people had 
got into the three-cornered holes, and the 
three-cornered people into the round 
holes. Hence the jarring and discord 
we see in society. 

Morar: Read the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and learn to judge character 
correctly. Just in proportion to your 
ability to judge correctly will be the 
measure of your success in other direc- 
tions, 


Nov., 


AN EQUIVALENT. 


SELFIsH—not to say dishonest—persons 
seek to obtain from others something for 
nothing. There are many and various 
ways of accomplishing this. One con- 
venient way is to borrow, and not return; 
another is to beg; another to cheat, 
defraud, swindle, or, in plainer terms, to 
steal. Of the first class there are many. 
One borrows your money, another your 
books, another your umbrella, jewelry, 
tools, pen, pencil, pocket-knife, dog, gun, 
fishing-tackle, razor, razor-strop, lather- 
box, or tooth-brush; not to speak of 
weightier matter, such as horses, vehicles, 
sail-boat, or anything else usable. These 
habitual borrowers own nothing more 
than the law allows, and can not be held 
for damages in case of losses. Many of 
this class manage to do a flourishing 
business on borrowed capital, but never 
get ahead. . 

The beggars—chiefly imported from 
monarchical countries, where natural-born 
paupers form a-large part of the popula- 
tion—are as numerous in our cities as 
the means employed to import and pro- 
duce them. In England they claim 
600,000 drunkards; in America, we 
lament the existence of 400,000. Nine 
in ten of these may be counted as present 
or prospective beggars. But there are 
many beggars who are not pauper. 
They are persons without much self- 
respect, dignity, or true manliness. The 
very act of begging is an evidence of 
inferiority. Rogues frequently resort 
to it as an easier or safer means to get a 
dishonest living. Such persons do not 
even think of returning an equivalent for 
what they get. The swindlers—a very 
numerous class—are both native and 
foreign. They resort to every conceiv- 
able scheme to get something for 
nothing.” All the lottery dealers, all the 
prize ticket and gift concert concerns, 
and other gambling tricks, are practiced 
on the easily deluded. The patent- 
medicine swindlers are to be met with 
in most of the newspapers. Quacks 
fatten on the gains filched from poor 
diseased victims. Instead of returning 
an equivalent for money received, they 
poison their patrons. 

Thieves also are everywhere, and of 
them there are many sorts, such as sneak 
thieves, pocket-book thieves, wharf 
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thieves, till thieves, fruit thieves, hen- 
roost thieves, horse thieves, house thieves 
or burglars, bank and post-office robbers, 
and highwaymen. Our State prisons 
contain thousands of these; and, if 
report be true, they are likely to soon 
contain many more. It is said that 
hundreds of European criminals are 
landed on our shores every month! 
They are harbored in Canada, or in other 
British provinces bordering on our lines, 
and make frequent excursions into our 
States. When those provinces shall be 
annexed, the thieves and robbers will 
have less security in their hiding-places. 
Our police are shot down by such 
desperadoes, and neither life nor property 
is safe. 

One of the worst features connected 
with the administration of justice in such 
cases is the fact that wicked lawyers 
and venal judges combine—for a con- 
sideration—to let criminals go unwhipped 
of justice after detection and arrest, and 
before trial and conviction. The prin- 
ciple of Equity is sadly wanting here. 

Then there is the game of husband- 
hunting and wife-catching. An artificial, 
weak, silly, simpering “fraud” tries to 
palm herself off as a well-organized 
woman! She is puffed, padded, painted, 
hooped, stayed, and rigged out in the 
most ridiculous style—see the Grecian 
Bend—intended to “attract.” She makes 
a conquest. Let us see if she gets an 
“ equivalent” for the valuable investment 
of herself. An inventory of her charms 
consists of what we have already enume- 
rated, and the following: a weak back, a 
weak stomach, a small waist, decayed 
teeth, bad breath, contracted lungs, dys- 
peptic, nervous headaches, habitual cold 
hands and feet, a sore throat, and other 
slight infirmities, requiring the regular 
attendance of the family physician. Her 
movable chattels consist of a few sets 
of jewelry, sixty different dresses, and 
twenty-six Saratoga traveling trunks. 
She can dance, talk French a little, play 
the piano and the lady, but not the 
woman, as she never learned to work. 
She seeks a husband equal in social posi- 
tion, health, and other respects. She 
wants “an equivalent” to make an 
eligible match. Here is what she may 
be fortunate enough to receive in ex- 
change: 

An average young man of to-day, who 
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has a twenty-two- inch head; is ambitious, 
wide-awake, thin, nervous, sharp. He 
can read, write, and cipher; has some 
knowledge of science, mechanism, general 
literature, with a bias for business. He 
seeks an opening as a clerk in an estab- 
lished house, and will work his way up. 
His capital consists in energy, willing- 
ness to work, good habits, and perseve- 
rance. His wages at first are moderate, 
but prospectively his chances are promis- 
ing. He looks forward with the hope of 
promotion, and to succeed his seniors in 
interest. He is always prompt—on time 
—cautious, frugal, honest, and becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with his business. 
He is careful in forming associations, 
avoiding “fast” men and “fast” customs; 
takes part in all good works, such as 
temperance, education, and religion; 
rendering an equivalent for every favor, 
and becomes in time a successful citizen. 
Will he find in the lady an equivalent ? 
Here is a young man of another class 
more in correspondence with that of the 
aforesaid lady. He is not to be reckoned 
among the beggars or paupers, but of 
those who start out in life with the idea 
that “the world owes them a living.” 
He has had equal privileges as to educa- 


tion, etc., with the average young man. 


But he does not like to work. He obtains 
a situation, but is always “in the drag,” 
except when there is to be a holiday 
frolic. Out late at night; up late in the 
morning; behind time at the store; his 
customers are impatient; mistakes occur 
in his accounts; his cash is reported 
short; his wages are overdrawn; he 
borrows of fellow-clerks; fails to pay; 
smokes, moderately at first, then chews; 
then drinks; eats cloves and cardamoms 
to “purify his breath ;” visits the race- 
course occasionally, the theaters fre- 
quently, and takes now and then a hand 
in a game of chance. He finally flirts 
with fast women; has occasion for 
medical advice; consults the quacks; is 
made worse, and his constitution becom- 
ing seriously impaired, he can not attend 
to business. His relatives are appealed 
to for help; a thrifty uncle lends him 
means to travel; stops at a fashionable 
resort, and there makes the acquaintance 
of a Saratoga “ Grecian Bend ;” tells her 
of his rich uncle; is engaged, and finally 
married; each gets a fair equivalent, but 
both feel “swindled.” Their future may 


be easily inferred. They soon find each 
other out, and appeal to the law to cor- 
rect their blunders by divorcing them. 
To them, life is indeed a failure. 

MoraL.—God is just. He has estab- 
lished a system by which we shall receive 
an equivalent for our good deeds or for 
our bad deeds. ‘The Lord shall judge 
the people with equity.” 

»The tissues of the life to be, 
We weave with colors all our own, 


And in the field of destiny, 
We reap as we have sow!“ 


— —— 


“BOGUS.” 


Tuis term, bogus, is not classical. It may 
not be defined in all the dictionaries; but it is 
very expressive, and its meaning is understood 
by everybody old enough to know how to 
cheat, deceive, or swindle. Illustrations of the 
term may be found in every community. There 
are bogus kings and queens and bogus empe- 
rors. There was a bogus emperor not long 
ago who attempted to set up a throne in Mex- 
ico. He was simply a cat’s-paw for the smart 
French emperor, and got shot for his meddling. 
Max was a nice young fellow, and plucky 
withal, but was misled by the more cautious 
and crafty Napoleon. There are any number 
of bogus statesmen, who seek only party or 
selfish ends; bogus soldiers, bomb proofs ; bo- 
gus doctors, the quacks; bogus lawyers, the 
shysters; bogus preachers, hypocrites; bogus 
phrenologists, the self-styled professors; bo- 
gus poets and authors, plagiarists; and bogus 
jewelers. There are counterfeits among all 
classes. | 

A genuine diploma conferring the title of 
M.D.—Doctor of Medicinc—on a person is 
given by the faculty of a legally constituted 
institution to those duly qualified under its 
discipline. A “bogus” diploma is conferred 
by persons not authorized by the law to 
give it; or is given to those not qualified by 
education to receive it. Such bogus diplo- 
mas are sometimes bought from unprincipled 
professors for a few dollars. Or the thing 
may be managed in this way: Here is a poor 
jackdaw who desires to shine in borrowed 
or stolen plumes. He promises the profess- 
ors of the institution “ that if they will make 
him an M.D., he will, at a future time, attend 
their college, and will use all his influence to 
send paying students thither. The “ degree” 
is given, and, lo and behold,” we have a new 
“ six-weeks’ doctor of medicine” in the field, 
to filch money from and poison the bodies of 
poor diseased humanity. This scamp has no 
thought of fulfilling his promise by attending 
lectures, and straightway sets up the dispens- 
ing of drugs and destruction on all he meets. 
There are to-day hundreds of such quacks in 
Europe and America, plying their work of poi- 
soning and robbing on bogus diplomas, outrag- 
ing common decency. 

Again; a shrewd, cunning, ambitious upstart, 
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with a few elderly and fecble-minded physi- 
cians, not able to obtain a living in general 
practice, start a new college. It may be 
eclectic, Thomsonian, herbalist, or allopathic. 
It is open to students, both men and women. 
Several of the old gentlemen physicians are 
then dubbed “ professors,” and at once install- 
ed into chairs of anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry, theory, and practice, etc. But how are 
the chairs to be filled with lady professors? It 
is casy enough. Go to the young and ambi- 
tious wife of some elderly and amiable person— 
a preacher, a teacher, or a lecturer—who has 
a name,“ and through whose influence grists 
may be sent to this new mill,” and the thing 
is done. The ambitious woman is available 
for the “honors.” She is at once given a di- 
ploma, and announced in the college circular as 
Mrs. Doctor Blank, M.D., Professor of Obstet- 
rics, or Lecturer, or something else. The pub- 
lic is not supposed to know or to care how she 
obtained her degree of M.D. Now this woman 
is about as ignorant of science as Bridget is of 
painting or sculpture. She is simply a bogus 
professor. Still, being the wife of Mr. “ Some- 
body,” she is supposed to know the difference 
between tripe and liver, bowels and brains, and 
so passes on down to fame and fortune. This 
is tlre way some schools have been formed and 
professors created. But what must be the sort 
of physicians turned out of such “ colleges ?” 


As to the way of manufacturing bogus 
D.D.’s, it is very simple, very foolish, and very 
vain. Two sisters marry two clergymen. One 
of the clergymen gets an appointment as pro- 
fessorin acollege. His wife “ feels” the weighty 
honor, and desires to share it with her sister, 
whose husband is only the plain Rev. Mr. 
Middleman. He manages to get through the 
services without putting all his congregation 
to sleep, but attracts no attention, and it is as 
much as he can possibly do “to make both 
ends meet.“ But the sisters put their busy 
heads together, and through the influence of 
the professor it is decided to make Mr. Middle- 
man a D.D. Prof. No. 1 whispers it to Prof. 
No. 2, remarking that the charming wife of 
Prof. So-and-so very much desires the thing 
should be done. At this juncture, sister No. 2 
puts in an appearance, covered with such win- 
ning smiles, that the whole board of professors 
are completely fascinated. Mr. Middleman re- 
mains in the back ground, and, unscen,” is 
made a D.D. by the University of Humbug. 
The women pulled the wires, and without 
merit to recommend their small pattern of a 
man, he was exalted in name, but remains to- 
day only as a bogus D. D. The lion’s skin he 
wears will not conceal his real character. It 
is often far more honorable to decline than to 
accept those plumes which would better grace 
another. 

Bogus authors and editors are they who 
prostitute their talents to base purposes; who 
write sensation stories to excite morbid im- 
aginations. 

Bogus reformers are loud-mouthed in crying 


down the faults of others, but do nothing to 
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correct their own. We have heard of so-called 
temperance men haranguing the crowd on the 
evils of whisky drinking, with their own dirty 
mouths stuffed with tobacco! So, too, we hear 
frequently of thieves, pickpockets, burglars, 
and highway robbers, rioters, and incendiaries, 
declaiming against injustice! These rascals 


would 
“ Steal the livery of heaven, 


To serve the devil in.“ 

We have bogus watches, bogus jewelry, bo- 
gus eyes, bogus calves, bogus cheeks, and bogus 
bosoms. There is no end to the everlasting 
bogus cheats. We may as well stop enumer- 
ating them. Let those who prefer the genuine 
article to the bogus, take good care to get it. 
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PRACTIOAL AND SCIEINTIFIO BOOKS. 


WE would beg leave to call the attention of 
our readers to the very Jarge and valuable 
CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Books which we give in the present number. 

This catalogue, comprising the largest and 
most varied list of this character of books is- 
sued by any one house in either the United 
States or Great Britain, will be found to pre- 
sent some book or books of real interest to 
every man in the country engaged in any pro- 
ductive industrial pursuit; nay, more,—there is 
not a man or a woman among our readers who 
could not derive advantage in the ordinary 
vocations of life in this practical age of ours 
from the perusal of one or many of these publi- 
cations. 

Observant travelers—men who go about 
the world with their eyes open, and learn some- 
thing in every country they visit—have re- 
marked upon the wonderful ingenuity of the 
French, and upon the marvelous beauty of 
the fabrics which they produce. Further than 
this, in tracing back effects to their causes, 
they have been led to attribute these results 
in a great measure to the industrial schools 
and colleges established by the French Govern- 
ment—those in which are taught engineering, 
chemistry, arts, manufacturing, and mining. 
One of the direct and most potent results of 
the institution of these schools is to be found 
in the fact, that France has to-day the most ex- 
tensive and the grandest industrial literature 
in the world. 

In England, the question of education is at- 
tracting attention, and the entire subject is 
certain to undergo a thorough revision at a 
day not now far distant; and science and its 
application to the arts must take a position 
which they have not hitherto held in the great 
schools and colleges of that country. 

Shall we in this land of universal education, 
amid widespread intelligence, be behind in the 
race which is to take place? We trust not! 
We have our schools of arts and mines, and 
our polytechnic colleges, and the genius of our 
people has essentially a practical turn. 

It is hardly worth our while to attempt to 
enumerate the many subjects treated of in these 
books. We refer our readers to the catalogue 
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itself. Suffice it to say that there are few 


practical questions connected with mechanics, | 


architecture, surveying, enginecring, manufac- 
tures, drawing, dyeing, chemistry, painting, 
mining, mathematics, or metallurgy, which sre 
not treated of. Read the list. 


— — —— 
NURSING A VIPER. 


WHEN we commended the plan of the paper 7 
called the Chureh Union, we did it on the 


ground that its managers proposed to adro 


cate a union of all the evangelical churches, ` 


and to encourage Christian fellowship among 
men. But we omitted one important condi- 


tion—namely, the character and capacity of 


the men engaged in it. Inthe hands of proper 
persons such a paper could be made to exert 
the most beneficent influence—softening secta- 
rian rancor, and begetting a more generous, 
kindly, and godly spirit among men. But these | 
„Church Union” folks are“ bogus.” Soon after 
receiving a kindly introduction to the public— | 
on the strength of their professions— they | 
opened their blanket sheet for the reception of 
vile quack medicines; they slandcred clergy- 
men and other good men; and “ played the 
deuce” generally. The whole tone and spirit | 
of the paper is antichristian. The only worthy 
feature in it is an occasional sermon by Mr. | 
Beecher. Theclaim they make of being the ex- | 
clusive publishers of his sermons is, like other | 
pretensions, only adown-right out-and-out false- | 
hood. If no change for the better be made, 
the Church Union newspaper will terminate 
its career on the low level of its kindred, 
among the quacks and swindlers. 

We are surprised that so shrewd a business 
man as Le Grand Lockwood should allow the 
low fellows to work on his capital so long. 
While he furnishes the money, they will puf, 
blow, and print a low paper. The public who | 
patronize them will only “ nurse a viper” that 
will sting the hand that feeds it. | 


— - 


THe Eicut-Hovur Law.—The interpretation | 
given of this foolish act of Congress by Gene 
ral Schofield is, that it meana eight hours’ work 
a day, and pay for eight hours’ work. The 
case is very simple, when looked at froma | 
common-sense stand-point. We think the eight- 
hour law should be repealed. Most mechanics 
and artisans who work for the Government or 
for themselves would prefer—we are confident 
—to work ten hours a day, and get full pay for 
it. Then why not? 


tO m 


ONLY ONE NuMBER MORE THIS YEAR !— 
The 48th volume of this JouRNAL will be 
completed with the next (December) number. 
A new volume,—49,—begins with the new 
year. Weare getting lots of good things ready 
for our readers—those who care to have the 
JOURNAL continued. Our hearts are often 
made to throb with gladness at the expressions 
of encouragement which we receive from 


friends and co-workers. 
— J, 
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NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES. 


From the time of its first settlement, New 
England has always been interested in the 
fisheries. They have been pursued with an 
ardor and perseverance which have been highly 
commendable; and each year has given greater 
importance to this healthy and profitable pur- 
suit. The headquarters of the business at the 
present day, and the largest fishing port in the 
world, is the town of Gloucester, situated on 
Cape Ann, Massachusetts. It is a quaint old 
town, containing some 14,000 inhabitants, and 
possesses one of tle: finest harbors on the con- 
tinent. This harbor is divided into an outer 
and an inner basin,—the former being three 
miles long by two broad, and offering excellent 
shelter during the severe autumnal storms to 
hundreds of coastwise vessels; and not unfre- 
quently squaye-riggers of the larger class are 
glad to seek it as a place of safety when the 
storm-clouds lower. One of the prettiest spec- 
tacles to be witnessed during the fall months 
is the coming in of the shore fishing fleet just 
prior toa gale. Sometimes there are four or 
five hundred sail, belonging along the coast, 
all running for the harbor. The skillful man- 
ner in which they are handled; the readiness 
which they mind their helms; and their dash- 
ing, lively, sailing qualities as they tack to and 
fro across the harbor ere they reach the an- 
chorage ground, affords a charming panoramic 
view worth going many miles to witness. The 
town has some natural adjuncts which in their 
way are unequaled. Pleasant drives and hard 
sandy beaches abound, while Annisquam River, 
which connects the harbor with Ipswich Bay, 
offers a most attractive resort for picnic and 
fishing parties. 

The property valuation of the town, as per 
the recent returns of the assessors, is $6,698,412, 
the greater portion of which has been gathered 
directly from the inexhaustible treasures of the 
deep. In summer's heat and winter's cold 
Gloucester’s hardy sons follow their vocation, 
and the results of their industry may be ob- 
served in the yearly growth of the place. The 
vessels engaged in the fishery business are 
schooner-rigged, built and equipped in the 
most thorough manner, and are as pretty craft 
as one would wish to gaze upon. There are 
518 owned and fitted from Gloucester, includ- 
ing 46 boats, making an aggregate of 25,472.45 
tons. Their Valuation in round numbers is 
$2,250,000, and each year large additions are 
made to the number. In 1867 there were 47 
added, and during the first six months of the 
present year there have been 35. The valua- 
tion of the wharf property is $600,000. This 
gives some idea of the capital invested, and 
new wharves and vessels are fast being con- 
tracted for. 


COD AND HALIBUT FISHING. 

The first vessels of the season to start upon 
their trips are those which follow the cod and 
halibut fishery. Some of them pursue the bus- 
iness on the Western and Grand Banks; oth- 
ers go to Cape North; but the larger portion 
go to George’s Bank, which is 160 miles dis- 
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tant. Trips to the first-mentioned grounds 
occupy from four to six wecks,—and to the 
latter, two or three. Ifa vessel is absent on 
George's Bank more than four welks, there is 
great alarm for her safety, and it is rare that 
she ever returns after being gone from port 
that length of time. There are about 250 sail 
engaged in this branch, some of which pursue 
it the entire ten months of the fishing season. 
The vessels having been hauled up in Novem- 
ber after mackereling is over, are stripped of 
their sails and lie alongside the wharves for 
some two months. During this interval the 
fishermen get uneasy—they want to be earning 
something—they wish to be afloat on the bo- 
som of old ocean; but they must wait until 
February comes, as then the cod and halibut 
visit the Banks in order to deposit their spawn. 
The good weather which sometimes prevails 
for a week or two at this season is very tempt- 
ing, and some of the most venturesome make 
active efforts to get their vessels under weigh 
at once. Skippers and owners of a more cau- 
tious disposition wait until the first trips are 
made, hardly daring to risk the sudden storms 
which break with such fearful fury on the 
Banks in winter. These first trips, unless the 
weather is unusually severe, are gencrally very 
successful, the vessels returning with full fares, 
which command high prices. The cash is 
most heartily welcomed at this early season by 
owners whose vessels have been lying so long 
idle; by the fishermen, whose household ne- 
cessities are pressing; and by the traders in 
town, whose business is greatly increased by 
the proceeds resulting from the sale of the hal- 
ibut and cod, caught at a season when danger 
is imminent and the cold severe. 


THE DANGERS OF WINTER FISHING. 

A trip to George’s Bank in midwinter is a 
hazardous one, and yet it has attractions which 
even the veteran fishermen find it hard to with- 
stand. Many a gallant schooner from this port 
has sailed out of the harbor, and in a short 
time, with all on board, has sunk beneath the 
billows. Generally, two vessels are lost toge- 
ther, and sometimes more. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the fleet, in their eagerness 
to obtain a full fare in the shortest possible 
time, anchor in close proximity to each other 
in good weather. So intent do the fishermen 
become in their employment, that sometimes 
they do not notice the heavy storm-clouds 
which suddenly rise, and not until the tempest 
is ready to break upon them do they fully re- 
alize the danger. In these storms a hundred, 
or a hundred and fifty sail, may be tossing and 
heaving at their anchors. If the cables and 
anchors hold, all is well, for these vessels are 
strongly built, and will “ride the water like 
a thing of life; but there is constant anxiety, 
for a collision at such a time is sure destruc- 
tion to both vessels. When the cry is heard, 
“ A vessel is adrift !—stand by to cut the ca- 
ble!” the captain, or some resolute man of the 
crew, is stationed forward on board of each of 
the crafts with hatchet in hand. The drifting 
vessel draws near. She comes down through 
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the fleet with fearful velocity, sometimes just 
grazing the sides of some of her companions 
as she dashes by. The danger of collision to 
a particular vessel may be averted by the cable 
being cut; but the peril of the fleet is made 
greater, as there are then two vessels adrift for 
them to guard against. In the case of two 
vessels adrift coming in contact with another, 
destruction follows swift and sure. There is 
not the Jeast chance for escape, and both of 
their crews are swallowed up by the foaming 
waves, never more to be heard from, this side 
of eternity. Oftentimes these storms arise in 
the night, and then of course the danger is very 
great. There is nothing then to warn the 
watching seamen save the lights which each 
vessel has set in her rigging. Sad indeed has 
been the record of these lost Georgesmen in the 
past; but the last two years have been highly 
fortunate in this respect, owing to greater cau- 
tion of the fishermen and the comparative 
mildness of the storms which have occurred. 

This department of the fisheries was first es- 
tablished in 1830, and since that time there have 
been lost upward of 600 lives and 72 vessels 
while engaged in it. The 21st day of Febru- 
ary, 1862, will long be remembered with pecu- 
liar sadness by the fishermen of Gloucester. 
On that day 15 vessels of the George’s fleet, 
with thelr entire crews, consisting of 148 men, 
all went down beneath the foam. One half of 
the men were married; thus in a few moments 
74 women were made widows and 150 children 
were left fatherless. These, however, were 
kindly cared for until they could help them- 
selves. 


THE BRIGHT BIDE OF THE BUSINESS. 

The shady side of the picture has been given. 
If the risks in this branch of human industry 
are great, the profits are good. If mild wea- 
ther prevails, and the vessels take due precau- 
tion in regard to anchorage, a full fare, espe- 
cially in the early part of the season, is quickly 
obtained, and then the vessel puts back to port. 
Handsome returns for the trip are realized. 
During the past season the first trips were re- 
markably fortunate, only one string of cable 
being lost throughout the entire fleet. The 
average amount which the crew will share for 
a trip lasting from two to three weeks, includ- 
ing their board, is $60, although there aro in- 
stances of frequent occurrence where the men 
share a hundred dollars and upward as the 
proceeds of a two weeks’ trip. In order to 
keep a correct account of the fish caught by 
each man, the tongues are all saved when the 
fish are dressed ; to these are oftentimes added 
the sounds, which are salted or sold fresh, and 
bring good prices. They are highly esteemed 
as food, and command a ready market. When 
a halibut is caught, the private mark of the 
catcher is put uvon him, and in this way there 
can be no mistake. 

The Western Bank, Grand Bank, and Cape 
North fisheries are also quite remunerative, al- 
though similarly attended with danger. The 
time ocoupied is from three to faur wecks, and 
very large fares are landed. The largest of 
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last season amounted to 41,000 Ibs. of halibut 
and 2,000 lbs. of codfish, the net stock realizing 
$4,126.72. The crew shared $171 51 each, 
and were absent twenty days. The crew of a 
fisherman ship “ at the halves, —that is, after 
deducting the bills for ice and bait and salt, 
—receive one half the fish they catch. The 
owners of the vessel find the provision, bar- 
rels, etc. Each man throws by himself, al- 
though sometimes two “ chums’ will catch to- 
gether and share equally. The halibut and 
cod find ready sales in Gloucester as soon as 
landed. The former are taken directly from 
the vessel, packed in boxes, and sprinkled 
plentifully with crushed ice. In this condition 
they are immediately sent to wholesale deal- 
ers in the New York and Boston markets, and 
thence distributed all over the country. Many 
entire trips are bought by dealers in Glouces- 
ter, who cut them up and manufacture smoked 
halibut, which also finds a ready sale at remu- 
nerative prices. The fins are salted in barrels, 
and esteemed a great delicacy. The codfish 
are mostly bought in town by vessel owners, 
who pickle and dry them. A ready sale is ob- 
tained at the West, through New York and 
Boston merchants, as well as by some houses in 
town directly connected with Western establish- 
ments. The heads of the cod and backbones 
of the halibut, when they are cut for smoking, 
are given away to all who may come for them. 
The greater portion are used as manure by the 
farmers about Gloucester; but many a poor 
family make a good dinner from a chowder 
made of coddled heads,” or a delicious meal 
from the baked backbone of a halibut to which 
cling goodly streaks of meat, and which has 
cost them nothing. Is not, then, the persever- 
ance of the winter fishermen worthy of record? 
All honor to them, say we. Let us now turn 
our attention to the 


MACKEREL FISHERY. 

The winter is over. Spring has come with 
its gentle breezes and bright sunshine. Most 
of the winter fleet are taking out their ballast, 
repainting, and scrubbing up for mackereling. 
About the middle of May some fifty sail go to 
the southward, cruising for the first schools of 
these fish. The business in former times was 
not very profitable; but it served to keep the 
men and vessels employed. The past two 
years, however, it has paid well, and it is safe 
to presune that it will continue remunerative. 
June is a busy month. All the vessels, save 
some few which follow cod and halibut fishing 
the entire season, are getting in readiness for 
shore mackereling or for a trip to the Bay of 
St. Lawrence. As they lay off in the stream, 
all ready to take their departure, they look 
gay, for the fishermen take pride in their 
craft; and oftentimes one of the crew, with 
considerable talent in the decorative line, will 
put such finishing touches on as will merit 
decided approbation. The crews of mackerel- 
men fish at the halves, receiving half the 
mackerel they catch, and paying half the bills 
for bait and salt. Very many young and mid- 
dlo- aged men, from every nook and corner of 
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the country, come to Gloucester at this season 
looking for a chance. As they walk through 
the streets or stroll down the wharves, they 
can be easily detected by the inhabitants. Very 
amusing are the tricks sometimes put upon 
them; but all is taken in good part, and if it 
results in their getting a chance to ship, all is 
well. Many persons try these fishing voyages 
for the improvement of their health. Dyspep- 
sia, nervousness, lung difficulties, debility, and 
general depression are well represented among 
them. They go on board pale and weak, looking 
as if the breath of life could hardly be kept in 
their frail bodies. If such are careful, and pay 
due attention to the plain Jaws of health, they 
have taken a wise course in coming to Glouces- 
ter to try a mackcreling trip. It may be a little 
rough for them at the commencement. Per- 
haps they will not at the first going off meet 
with such companions as they wish ; but their 
shipmates, rough as they may appear on first 
acquaintance, have kind hearts in their bosoms 
—hearts that will freely help another; but 
they are very much disinclined to countenance 
any one who “ puts on airs,” or tries to pass 
himself off for some one better than they are. 
Therefore, reader, if you ever have an idea of 
coming to try your luck mackereling, come 
with the idea of treating every one well, and 
with the desire to make yourself agreeable, 
and be ready to conform to the circumstances 
of the situation you may be placed in. 


The Baymen commence sailing about the 
last of June, and the last of the flect generally 
leave port the middle of July. Many of them 
fit to stay the entire season, until November, 
sending home their mackerel by steamer, which 
affords them a longer time to fish. If they get 
short of provision, they can easily obtain what 
they wish at most any port in the Provinces. 
Others come home, and make two or three 
trips during the season. This is governed by 
circumstances, as sometimes there is better 
fishing on this shore than at the Bay. Some 
450 vessels are engaged in the mackerel fishery 
from this port, requiring the services of 5,000 
or more men. 

A trip to the Bay is one of the best means 


for recreation that we know of; and if one is - 


willing to be smart, and attend to fishing, there 
is a chance of obtaining a snug little sum as 
the result of the voyage. The vessels are fitted 
with the best. quality of provisions, and the 
stewards take great pride in serving up the 
victuals in good style. Cruising along the 
shores or among the islands in the Bay of St. 
Lawrenee gives a great variety of scenery; 
and the pleasures of going on shore, associat- 
ing with the inhabitants, and participating in 
some of the merry-makings which are so fre- 
quently held, is fine sport, and serves to break 
up the monotony which would otherwise prove 
tedious to the “green hand.” Inhaling the 
pure air from off the water gives even one who 
feels “ broken down” a new lease of life, brings 
on asharp and earnest appetite, strengthens the 
system, and improves the tone of the nervous 
forces. Besides the roughing of it on board, 


this sea life has its peculiar pleasures, whicb, 
once participated in, awaken a desire for their 
repetition; hence it is that so many amateurs go 
again to join one of the craft and cast their 
lot with the jolly fellows who depend for their 
livelihood upon the hook and line. It is a 
very sensible method of passing the “ heated 
term ;” and the practical information acquired 
is not the least among the benefits derived. 


There is an excitement in catching mackerel 
which has a charm about it not soon forgotten. 
Let us, reader, imagine ourselves on board a 
mackerelman at the Bay in the month of Au- 
gust. We have had a pleasant run from Glou- 
cester, been a little seasick, perhaps, but have 
got bravely over that. The blue sky above 
and the clear water beneath have a pleasant 
look now that our stomach has settled. The 
sun is just making himself visible on the east- 
ern horizon, tinging the sky and casting a faint 
light over the ocean. All hands are called by 
the steward, who has been up long enough to 
get breakfast. The watch on deck has been 
changed several times during the night, and 
the vessel has been jogging under a foresail, 
running off and on, so as to be kept in the vi- 
cinity where it is hoped that the mackerel will 
show themselves. The first duty is to hoist 
the mainsail; this being done, breakfast is par- 
taken of; and reader, you and I will set down 
and take a mug of coffee, some of that bread, 
hot from the oven, a piece of corned beef, and 
the steward may give us some of his dough- 
nuts to “top off” with. The men live well, 
oftentimes having better “ grub” than they get 
at home, and the steward is a man of mark 
aboard, and well he knows it. If you keep the 
right side of him, he will give you gingerbread 
and duff—which is a kind of pudding with 
raisins in it—doughnuts, and other luxuries, 
which are so toothsome to those living in the 
free air and taking plenty of exercise. The 
pay of a steward is a full share with the men, 
and half the fish he can catch besides. This 
makes him active and willing to keep the lar- 
der well supplied, so that when the fishing is 
good he can engage in it. But we have di- 
gressed somewhat. Breakfast has been stowed 
away beneath the waistcoats of the fishermen. 
The vessel is sailing along, all eyes watching 
the water to descry the peculiar ripple which 
a school of mackerel make when swimming 
near the surface. This is an anxious time. 
Hooks are all baited, lines ready, and the men 
waiting. Soon the ripple is visible. The ves- 
sel is hove to; bait thrown overboard, to feed 
and entice the fish to keep alongside. Then 
the fun commences in good earnest. Over go 
the lines; quickly one is hauled in with a 
mackerel attached; a peculiar twist of the 
wrist, and he is “slat” into a barrel, and back 
goes the line; and this operation is repeated as 
long as the fish will take the hook. The bait 
is most skillfully put on, so that it can not be 
easily taken off by the fish, and oftentimes the 
same bait will last for hours. The mackerel 
when hungry do not pay very strict attention 
to the bait; they bite at anything white they 
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see. It's lively work then; all hands are hard 
at it, for well they know that the humor of 
the fish may soon change, and down they will 
plunge into the lower depths; in which case 
the fishing is over with that school, for a time 
at least. If another school is not soon raised, 
the fishermen turn to and dress their mackerel. 
There is quite a knack in doing this up to the 
required standard. Generally two dress to- 
gether. The fish are placed on a board, grasp- 
ed by the “splitter” with his left hand, and by 
a peculiar movement a keen knife’s blade is 
passed from the extremity of the head to the 
tail. Then they are taken by the “giller,” 
whose duty it is to take out the entrails and 
the gills. Practice makes perfect,” and this 
old adage is fully exemplified by the fishermen 
as they pursue their work of dressing. It is 
done quickly and neatly. After dressing, the 
mackerel are put in soak to rid them of their 
blood, and then salted in barrels and stowed 
away in the hold of the vessel. Rach barrel 
bears the private mark of the catcher, so that 
there can be no mistake in regard to settling 
up affairs after the vessel returns to pack out. 
Thus the work goes on, some days finding 
the men hard at work pulling in the mackerel, 
other days finding them cruising for schools, 
always ready and ever willing to jerk in the 
fish. Some trips are short, others long, accord- 
ing to the humor of the mackerel. Some 
schools will not take the hook, although you do 
your very best to entice them. There they are 
alongside, great fat fellows whom you want 
so badly to fill up the empty barrels; but no, 
their mouths will not open. Then you try 
the gaffing process, and armed with a long and 
slim-handled mackerel gaff you work it dex- 
terously among the finny tribe, now and then 
securing one, until they are frightened away. 


A day at the line, or six hours even, will 
make a “ green hand” feel somewhat sore, and 
he will be glad when the work of dressing is 
over, to craw] into his bunk, when, after saying 
his prayers (if he be devout enough), and 
thinking of the “loved ones at home” (if he 
be lucky enough to have any such), it will not 
be long ere he is in dreamland, and“ tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” presses 
down his eyelids, bringing in its train that re- 
freshment which he needs. When the vessel 
is full, which requires from two to three hun- 
dred barrels, according to her size, the mack- 
erel are oftentimes Janded and sent home, era 
Boston, per steamer; but if this is not deemed 
advisable, her prow is put for home, where the 
mackerel are culled according to size and qual- 
ity as No. 1’s, 2's, or 3’s, then repacked, salted, 
ready for the market. 

The number of barrels of mackerel caught by 
the Gloucester fleet in 1866 was 112,8562 ; in '67, 
108,917%. Of this number about 70 per cent. 
were No. 1’s. The prices ranged from $11 to 
$17; and the season's catch of 1867 amounted 
to $1,637,004, while that of 1866 amounted to 
$1,784,272. These were not considered very 
profitable years. That of 1865 was better, 
amounting to $2,095,260. The scason of 1868 
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bids fair to be a fortunate one; but at present 
writing it can not be determined with any de- 
gree of certainty. The fleet are away, and if 
perseverance will accomplish anything, we 
shall soon hear of good trips. 


HERRING FISHERY. 

In addition to the branches above alluded to, 
there is the Newfoundland herring business, 
comprising some forty sail of the largest and 
staunchest of fishing vessels. These get away 
in December, carrying an assorted cargo, which 
they exchange for herring. The fish are caught 
in nets, then frozen stiff, and packed in snow 
in the holds of the vessels. They return in 
season for the Georgesmen, who depend upon 
them for bait. There is quite a rivalry among 
the vessels of this flect to reach home, as the 
first arrival of herring brings large prices. 
Those not required for bait are sold in New 
York and Boston, the vessels proceeding di- 
rectly to these markets, where the herring 
meet with ready sales, and supply the poorer 
classes with good food at a low price in a sea- 
son when they most appreciate it. These her- 
ring are of large size, quite fat, and when 
broiled, delicious eating. The herring business 
is very perilous, as the Newfoundland coast is 
exposed to the tremendous gales which sweep 
that section with so much violence in mid- 
winter. Notwithstanding this, the business is 
pursued quite successfully, and forms an im- 
portant item in the profits of the fisheries. 
Besides helping the Gloucester people, it is of 
almost incalculable benefit to the Newfound- 
landers, furnishing them remunerative employ- 
ment at a season when all other branches are 
dull; and the catch of herring for the Gloucester 
fleet provides many comforts for the poor 
fishermen and their families, which otherwise 
they would be compelled to go without. 

The baiting fleet, comprising about twenty 
sail, remains to be considered. They are pro- 
vided with seines, and cruise along shore in 
pursuit of porgies. These fish travel in schools, 
and it is a lively work to set the nets and draw 
them in. They are used by the mackcrel 


catchers for bait, and are in good demand, 
yielding handsome returns to the baiting craft. 

No employment followed by man requires 
more determination, daring, and genuine pluck 
than that of the fishermen. Their home, in a 
great measure, is on the wave. They see na- 
ture in its calm and storm, and early learn to 
rely upon themselves. It requires patience to 
stand at the rail in the severe winter weather, 
and wait for fish to bite; courage, to guide their 
little vessels through the gale and anchor them 
safely in port; much faith, to trust their lives 
on George’s Bank. But there are men who 
follow it year after year, whose bronzed faces 
tell of exposure, whose broad chests, muscular 
forms, and manly bearing tell of good health. 
contented minds, and happy hearts. Very 
many of those now in the fitting-out business 
once followed the hook-and-line. By economy 
and hard Jabor they succeeded in accumulating 
sufficient funds to buy a share in a vessel. Con- 
tinuing to prosper, they soon owned a whole 
craft, and from this become interested in other 
vessels, and subsequently quit fishing and be- 
come packers and buyers of trips. These form 
the solid business men of the place, and having 


| 
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a good foundation to build upon, they rapidly 


acquire wealth and become men of mark in 
the fishing community. 


— oo 
AN AGED WOMAN. 


We now and then hear or read of persons 
who have attained to an age greatly exceeding 
the Psalmist’s “ three-score and ten,” and who, 
nevertheless, do not impress others with the 
notion that “ their strength is but labor and 
sorrow ;” but it is not often that a publisher is 
able to secure a veritable subject past one 
hundred years old, and show him or her to the 
public through the engraver’s art. We are in- 
debted to the kind efforts of a friend for the 
very striking case of comparatively vigorous 
longevity which is now introduced. 

Mrs. Tabaitha McGath, née Johnson, was 
born in Worcester County, Maryland, March 
12th, 1762, and is therefore in her one hundred 
and seventh year. She married at the age of 
twenty-seven, and has been a widow about 
twenty-two years. Of eight children born to 
her, but three are living—all considerably past 
middle life. When Independence was declared, 
she was a girl of fourteen, old enough to ap- 
preciate the prominent features of the war 
which followed, and she manifests a lively 
recollection of many interesting incidents 
which occurred in its progress. As is usually 
the case with very old people, her memory is 
better of events long past than of those of re- 
cent occurrence. Her health is considered 
good; she sleeps well, has a good appetite, and 
appears to enjoy life with much zest. For one 
so old she is remarkably playful, and is much 
gratified if she can provoke a laugh by some 
humorous sally. Her features are s0 wrinkled 
and contracted with age that it would be diffi- 
cult to predicate much character ofthem. The 
forehead shows considerable breadth, and it is 
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probable that the cranium generally is full in 
the lateral regions, an organization which is 
tenacious of vitality and appreciative of the 
things which appertain to this life. Although 
not a large-framed woman, she is evidently 
wiry, elastic, and enduring, and her simple 
habits from childhood to senility have supple- 
mented nature and tended to extend her Icase 
of life far beyond the ordinary boundary. 

She has by no means been free from anxiety 
and sorrow in the conduct of her domestic 
affairs; but a cheerful disposition enabled her 
to bear what trouble fell to her lot with patient 
fortitude. 

In the late war she may be said to have been 
well represented, as eleven of her grandchil- 
dren fought under the banner of the Union. 
Notwithstanding her great age, her hair is plen- 
tiful, and but half white. 


— 
OUR LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


In addition to a monthly magazine, which is 
richly worth its price, we now offer to those who 
may send us new subscriptions, valuable and 
useful premiums. As this JOURNAL is essen- 
tially useful and substantial in its general 
character, so the premiums named are of a 
uscful and substantial sort. Many, to be sure, 
lay claim to the character of ornamental, but 
their decoration is but an attractive accessory 
to their utility. We offer no worthless frip- 
pery—no mean pinchbeck ware” or “sham 
jewelry ;” but appreciating more highly the 
mental tone of our readers, we invite their 
consideration to a short programme, which is 
thought to include things adapted to the tastes 
and wants of every well-ordered household 
and of every right-minded individual. As re- 
gards the liberal terms we make in this“ pre- 
mium business,” we invite comparison with 
other magazine inducements. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Names of Articles. Cash Valne, No. nba. 


1. Piano, Steinway or Weber, 7 octave. $650 00... . 850 
2. Parlor Organ, Mason & Hamlin or 
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8. Choice Library, your selection at pub- 
lishers’ rates. 100 00.... 


&. Gold Hunting-case Wateh, American 
Watch Co.'s bee 125 00.... 

6. Choice Library, your selection 
7. New American Cyclopedié, 16 vols.. 
8. Chambers’ Encyclopedia, new, 10 vols. 
9. Silver Hunting Watch, American 
Watch Co.'s bee 

10. Sewing Machine, Weed's new style. 
11. Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson's 
12. Chest of Tools, 75 pieces 
13. Library, your choice ................ 
14. Lange's Commentaries, any 3 vols... 
15. Doty's Washing Machine 
16. Irving's Belles Lettres Works,“ 
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17. Rosewood Writing Desk, furnished. 
18. Webster's Illust'd Quarto Dictionary 
19. Irving's Life of Washington, 5 vols.. 
20. Mitchell's General Atlas, folio....... 
21. Student's Set of Phren'! Works 
22. Universal Clothes Wringer.......... 
23. ‘* Bruen Cloth Piate,” for Machines.. 
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Names of Articles. Cash Value, Nude 


at $3 ca. 
24. Stereoscope. Rosewood, 12 fine views 700.... 6 
25. New Phystognomy, [llustrated...... 5 00 . 4 
26. Weaver's Works, in one vol 3 00.... 8 
N. Hand-Book—How to Write, Talk, Be- 
have, and Do Business............ 2%.... 3 
28. Life in the West, new............... 2 00.... 2 


Our own books may be substituted in all 
cases for any other premium, if preferred. 

The articles enumerated are the best of their 
several kinds. The “ Belles Lettres” set of Ir- 
ving comprises “ Knickerbocker,” “Tales of 
a Traveler,” “ Wolfert’s Roost,” ‘ Crayon 
Miscellany,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” “ Alham- 
bra,” “ Oliver Goldsmith,” “ Sketch Book,” all 
elegantly bound. 

Persons wishing our own publications in- 
stead of the promiscuous choice offered, will 
be permitted to select for themselves from our 
fullest catalogues. In this connection, we 
would say that lists of any number of new 
subscribers exceeding ten will entitle the sender 
to a liberal selection from our catalogue. 

As we offer premiums for new subscribers, it 
may scem an injustice to present subscribers 
who may intend to renew their interest, if we 
do not exhibit some liberality toward them; 
therefore we say that each present subscriber 
who sends us a new name with his or her own 
(inclosing, of course, the requisite $6), will re- 
ceive the valuable hand-book, “ The Right 
Word in the Right Place,” or the illustrated 
„Pope's Essay on Man,” which sells for $1. 
We also offer the same premium to persons 
who subscribe to the JOURNAL for two years 
in advance at the regular rate. 

In the general competition for premiums, 
two old subscribers will be counted as one 
new subscriber, and the premiums awarded 
accordingly to parties sending us lists at the 
full rate. 

The “Cyclopedias” offered are handsome 
octavo editions, and beyond peradventure rank 
among the most valuable works of the kind 
extant. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the pianos 
and parlor organs on our list are acknowledged 
among the best manufactured. 

The Mason and Hamlin cabinet organ, offer- 
ed as premium No. 2, is a five octave double 
reed instrument with four stops, having their 
new and very valuable improvements intro- 
duced this season, viz., “Mason & Hamlin’s 
Improved Vox Humana,” and “ Monroe’s Im- 
proved Reeds.” l 

The Bruen cloth plate is a valuable contriv- 
ance for embroidering on sewing-machines. 


When attached to Wheeler and Wilson’s, it 


makes the Grover & Baker stitch, a desidera- 
tum in embroidery by machine. 


Who will have these premiums? They are 
freely offered to all, and will be promptly sent 
to the parties entitled to them. 

Clubs may be made up of subscribers resid- 
ing at one or a hundred different post-offices. 

REMITTANCES should be made in post-office 
orders, bank checks, or drafts payable to the 
order of 8. R. WELLS, New York. 
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THE LIFTING CURE. 

Oun former associate, D. P. Butler, of Boston, 
has established this treatment, original in its 
conception and application with himself, in a 
very eligibly situated suit of rooms, No. 830 
Broadway, New York, near Twelfth Strect, 
under the management of J. W. Leavitt of this 
city, and Lewis G. James, a graduate of Mr. 
Butler's Institute in Boston. 

This new health-exercise is recommended 
by a large number of the leading citizens of 
Boston and vicinity, who have personally 
tested its effects as an exercise, developing 
agency and cure. It is also highly recom- 
mended by pbysicians and physiologists. 
Among the large list vf references we notice 
the well-known name of Hon. William Claflin, 
the nominee for Governor of Massachusetts, 
Prof. C. M. Warren, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Dr. David Thayer, and 
the Revs. J. A. M. Chapman, George Gannett, 
Edwin A. Eaton, and Frank K. Stratton, 
besides many of the best known business men 
in Boston. 

It is claimed for the new system, that it is 
simple, but effective, and has been successfully 
applied to a large class of weaknesses and 
diseases. Its principle is, that the curatite power 
ts inherent in the human organism ; that it is 
only by developing and increasing this inherent 
power bya proper system of exercise, etc., that 
health can be maintained or disease cured; that 
in lifting by this apparatus, man derelope hés 
own power within ; and by the peculiar adjust- 
ment of springs, rod, and weights, and the 
position of the body in lifting, he is enabled, by 
the application of his will, to exercise har- 
moniously and completely, not only the ex- 
ternal muscles, but wherever the muscular 
tissue extends, which is, of course, to the inmost 
vitals. 


Thus, it is claimed, an equalization and uni- 
form distribution of the forces of the system 
are secured, and these forces unvaryingly 
increased ; giving at the same time such bodily 
strength that an invalid or weak person can 
frequently be trained in a few months to lift 
safely from 600 to 1,000 pounds, and attain a 
corresponding measure of vital power. The 
exercise tends chiefly to the production of 
internal or vital energy, and not, like the 
ordinary gymnastics, to establish muscular 
size and power at the expense of the vital. 

It is highly recommended to business men— 
the sedentary and studious—doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, and professional men, as fulfilling 
all the conditions of a health-exercise in the 
fullest degree, at great economy of time, and 


without sacrifice of personal quiet and decorum. 


It 1¢ also said to be highly effective as treat- 
meut for all classes of invalids, and especially 
to sufferers from those weaknesses and diseases 
to which women are especially liable, furnish- 
ing always a palliative, and to many a complete 
restorative. 

Our friends, of whatever occupation or con- 
dition of health, should examine the claims of 
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this new mode of treatment. We are assured 
that no harm can come of it, when practiced 
according to the rules established by the in- 
ventor and author.“ - 

The New York establishment is but recently 
opened, and it promises to meet with a good 
measure of success. 


— —— 


A WESTERN SOCIAL SOIBNOE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


THE intelligent minds of the West are mov- 
ing onward in the line of a broader civilization. 
There is a movement afoot for the establish- 
ment of a Social Science Association, of which 
Chicago will be the nucleus. Those promi- 
nent in the measure have issued a call for a 
public meeting, to be held in Chicago on the 
10th of November. The call briefly states 
some of the objects of the proposed Associa- 
tion. A primagy one of these is the collection 
and dissemination of information concerning 
the organization of a society in the Mississippi 
Valley. It will be under the control of no 
sect or party. At its annual meetings the sub- 
jects of education, public health, finance, and 
jurisprudence will be freely discussed; and 
the discussions will be published, as far as the 
funds of the Association will permit. 

It is hoped that this organization (which is 
intended to be similar in character and design 
to the British Social Science Association) will 
sooner or later include the majority of able, 
earnest men in the West who feel a true and 
deep interest in the public welfare; that it will 
afford to such men an opportunity for the com- 
parison of views upon all subjects of vital in- 
terest to society, and unite them in the bonds 
of mutual respect and confidence; that it will 
call public attention to the necessity which ex- 
ists for a better mutual understanding and a clo- 
ser union between the heterogeneous elements 
which compose our Western population; that 
it will elicit valuable practical suggestions with 
reference to the amelioration of existing social 
abuses; that it will prove of service as a guide 
to the many young and growing communities 
in the West, both in towns and in the country, 
by pointing out the tendencies of our national 
and social life, so as to enable them readily to 
fall in with the general advance of society ; 
that it will thus save to the West the immense 
sums of money annually expended in experi- 
ments which can have no other issue but fail- 
ure and disappointment; that it will make 
more widely known the present and prospect- 
ive importance and power of the States which 
lie in the Mississippi Valley, and aid in their 
development; and that it will give to men who 
have no personal interest in the success of 
political parties as such, but who do feel a 
deep interest in the preservation of the national 
honor and integrity, an opportunity to make 
their influence felt for good in the councils of 
the nation. 

All persons of whatever class or profession 


* Sec the book entitled Phe Lifting Cure,“ by D. P. 
Butler. Price $1. May be had at this office. 
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who are interested in the cause of social 
science are invited to participate in this effort. 
Among those who have already shown a 
zealous co-operative spirit are Robert J. Inger- 
soll, Edward Eggleston, John M. Palmer, Ralph 
Emerson, Hosmer A. Johnson, Wm. W. Evarts, 
F. H. Wines, R. J. Oglesby, Sharon Tyndale, 
gentlemen of well-known eminence. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY 
AND PHysioGNomy FoR 1869 is now ready, 
containing nearly fifty portraits of distinguished 
characters—Civilized and Savage. Among the 
leading subjects are the following: The True 
Basis of Education; Uses of Culture; How to 
Study Faces; an illustrated article on Physiog- 
nomy; A Convention of the Faculties; What 
the different Organs Say and Do; Nature's 
Noblemen ; Eminent Clergymen of several 
different Denominations; Power of Example; 
Choice of Pursuits, or, What Can I do Best; 
MIrRTHFULNEsS, Wit, Humor, with Illustra- 
tions; Heads of Victor Cousin, Hepworth 
Dixon, Wilkie Collins, Rev. John Cummings, 
author and prophet; Blind Tom, Artemus 
Ward, Alexander ‘Dumas, Mrs. Ritchie, Mr. 
Julian, with Phrenological Descriptions and 
Biographical Sketches; with Indians, Canni- 
bals, and others. Richer in Matter and Illus- 
tration than ever before, everybody will want 
to read it. Only 25 cents. Address this office. 
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FARMING IN VIRGINIA. 


BY EX-GOVERNOR HENRY A. WISE. 


BETWEEN the extremes of cold in the North 
and heat in the South lies beautiful Virginia. 
It is in every respect, so far as natura) resources 
are concerned, one of the best States in the 
Union. 

We commend to our readers the following 
extracts from an address delivered by ex- 
Governor Wise before the “ Virginia Horticul- 
tural and Pomological Society :” 

“ With every variety of temperature, climate, 
soil, production, power, minerals, navigation, 
game and fishery, sites for residence, sublime 
and beautiful scenery, and hygeian springs, 
there is no people of the habitable globe who 
can not find the choicest localities in the limits 
of Virginia to suit their respective tastes, habits, 
and pursuits, however various and opposite, 
better than anywhere else on carth, now to be 
settled and developed. These various large, 
rich, grand, beautiful, and healthful sections, of 
countless capacities and resources, still Jie 
waiting for skill and labor to come and develop 
their inexhaustible treasures. They were 
scarcely touched by the plantation system, 
which, with its African slavery, has been 
demolished forever. It developed nothing but 
its own evils, and that they could be prevented 
in the future only by civil war and its blood 
and crimes. If that be done, and if that could 
only be done by the war, and if civil liberty be 
not destroyed by the victors of the war, then 
the war was not in vain, was not so much a 
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crime as might first appear to the short-sighted 
and the selfish; and it may more than com- 
pensate for all its blood and battles, Joss and 
costs, if made to cease in all its effects, now 
that its main cause has ceased and 4ts main 
result has been accomplished. If the war can 
only be regarded as a messenger, an ambassador, 
sent by God to remove the evils of African 
slavery from among us, and not to scourge and 
harass and enslave each other, then the fear 
of God, and charity among men, and pure and 
undefiled religion, and the love of peace and 
justice and truth, and the sense of honor and 
the pride of patriotism, will heal the nation. I 
have unshaken faith in the conviction that 
this was God’s own war with evil to free us 
from negro slavery, that He will not permit it 
to be made the means of enslaving any portion 
of the white racc, and that He will awfully 
scourge any who dares to press its consequence 
to extremes of oppression beyond or beside 
His ewn providential designs. If they can 
only be fully seen and followed, we and our 
children’s children shall be more than com- 
pensated ; we and they shall be blessed. 

“The plantation system prevented, in fact 
repelled, a dense population; it did not en- 
courage the mechanic arts, mining, manufac- 
turing, ship-building, and commerce, nor, in- 
deed, consort with them. 

“The first thing to be done by our land- 
holders is to give every encouragement and 
premium to our own white laborers, and our 
young men particularly, to turn their attention 
to agriculture under a system of small farming. 

“The young men of the best intelligence 
must devote their studics to the applied science 
of agriculture. 

“I had rather plow a field for myself than 
sweep and dust offices and wash spittoons for 
any one else; it is much more respectable, and 
certainly more independent. It is well, per- 
haps, that now young men can not run to 
Washington or Richmond for office, and that 
some of them may be forced to take to the 
manly and dignified pursuits of agriculture. 

“ We must invite and tempt the people of the 
densely populous portions of the United States 
to come to us. No more as invading armies, 
but to come and repair the devastations of war. 
* * Welcome them to come and pitch 
their tents and household gods in our pleasant 


places. If they have conquered us by force of 
numbers in war, let us conquer them by kind- 
ness to make us strong in numbers and in the 
arts of peace! This would be a reconstruction 
worthy of a great people! 

“None of the other avocations of life can 
prosper unless the landholders and cultivators 
of the soil are strengthened by every means in 
our power. 

“The lands must be divided into alternate 
sections of fifty or one hundred acres, and 
rented or sold to ‘cunning artificers’ of fortune. 
If we can not sell or rent, we must give away 
parts to make the remainder worth more than 
the whole.” 


[We fully agree with the ex-Governor in his 
statements, and advise young men not yet 
decided on a life pursuit to try agriculture, as 
promising the best results.—Ep.] 
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TRUTH “OROPPING OUT.” 

[EXPLORERS judge a new country by its sur- 
face indications, and by a “cropping out” of 
rock, iron, coal, marble, etc. So the general 
reader is enabled to judge something of sci- 
ence by the terms used in general literature. 
This is especially the case in regard to Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy, which “ crop out” 
in the descriptions of all our best writers. One 
of our lady readers sends us the following:] 

I have often heard it said that Phrenology 
and Physiognomy were not true; that the 
shape of the head had nothing to do with 
one’s character. I am laughed at, and thought 
weak-minded, for placing reliance upon them. 
The more I reflect, the more I read, the more 
strongly I am convinced that the world ac- 
cepts the great principles of both Phrenology 
and Physiognomy. There is no more convin- 
cing proof of this fact than is shown in the 
works of the best writers of the day; they cer- 
tainly are the expounders of public opinion. I 
will quote a few examples from different au- 


thors. The first is a description of the char- 


acter of Francis Haslop, from “Sooner or 
Later,” a romance by Shirley Brooks. He 
says: 

“Francis Haslop is of somewhat spare figure, 
tall, and graceful in manner and movement, as 
a man of refinement. His head, though not of 
the highest, or even the most powerful con- 
formation, denotes ample and ready intelli- 
gence, and there is decision in the lower por- 
tion of the face.” 

From the World I extract a description of 
Baron Von Beust: The nose and mouth are 
full of power; the nose straight, with just a 
suspicion of the reéroussé ; the nostrils extra- 
ordinarily full, well cut, and sensitive; the 
mouth clearly chiseled, with thin, firmly-set 
lips, and a lurking light of satire about the fine 
lines which mark its junction with the thin, 
pale, yet not the least unwholesome-lopking 
cheeks. The car is large, well shaped, well 
placed ; the back-head full; the throat, round 
and well proportioned, rises lightly from the 
ample shoulders of the stalwart bust.” 


Geoffrey Hennlyn is thus portrayed by a 
well-known writer : 

“ He was a somewhat short though pow erful 
man, in age about forty, very dark in complex- 
ion, with black whiskers growing half over 
his chin. His nose was hooked, his eyes black 
and piercing, and his lips thin. His face was 
tattered like an ol: sailor’s, and every careless, 
unstudied motion of his body was as wild and 
reckless as it cou:d be. There was something 
about his tout ensemble, in short, that would 
have made an Australian policemen swear to 
him, as a convict, without the least hesitation. 
There were redeeming points in the man’s face, 
too. There was plenty of determination, for 
instance, in that lower jaw.” 

Let me give a sketch of another character 


occurs: “ Any man, or woman, on seeing him, 
would have exclaimed immediately, What a 
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handsome fellow! and with justice ; for if per- 
fectly regular features, splendid red and brown 
complexion, faultless teeth, and the finest head 
of curling black hair I ever saw would make 
him handsome, handsome he was, without 
doubt. And yet the more you looked at him, 
the less you liked him, and the more inclined 
y% felt to pick a quarrel with him. The fore- 
head was both low and narrow, sloping a great 
way back, while the lower part of the skull 
lay low down behind the ears.” 

Here is a description of Schiller, by Carlyle: 
“ The lips were curved together in a line, ex- 
pressing delicate and honest susceptibility ; a 
silent enthusiasm ; impetuosity not unchecked 
by melancholy gleamed in his softly kindled 
eyes and pale cheeks, and the brow was high 
and thoughtful.” 

Read also Motley’s sketch of John of Olden 
—Barneveld: “He was a man of noble and 
imposing presence, with thick hair, brushed 
from a broad forehead, rising dome-like over a 
square and massive face; a strong, deeply col- 
ored physiognomy, with shaggy brow; a chill 
blue eye, not winning, but commanding ; high 
cheek-bones ; a solid, somewhat scornful, nose; 
a firm mouth and chin enveloped in a copious 
brown beard; the whole head not unfitly 
framed in the stiff, formal ruff of the period, 
and the tall, stately figure well draped in the 
magisterial robes of velvet and sable.” 

From Baker's “ Nile“ I copy this: The 
Bari tribes and those of Follagi and Ellyria 
have generally bullet-shaped heads, low fore- 
heads, skulls heavy behind the ears and above 
the nape of the neck; altogether, their aspect 
is brutal. Never saw a more atrocious coun- 
tenance than that exhibited in this man. A 
mixed breed between a Turk and Arab, he 
had the good features and bad qualities of ei- 
ther race: the fine, sharp, and high-arched 
nose and large nostrils; the pointed and fight- 
ing chin; rather high-cheeked bones, and prom- 
inent brow overhanging a pair of immense 
black eyes, full of expression of all evil.” 


BucKLE, the author of a History of Civil- 
ization,” lately published, was hardly right in 
saying—" Spain sleeps on, untroubled, unheed- 
ed, impassive, receiving no impressions from 
the rest of the world, and making no impre- 
sions upon it,” for there has been within a 
month or two a tremendous outburst of pepu- 
The queen 


lar sentiment in active rebellion. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


has been forced to take refuge in France; and | 
so general is the revolutionary feeling, that | 
even Isabella’s prime minister and the greater | 
portion of the royal forces have espoused the 
rebel cause. So thoroughly and briefly has 
the overthrow of the family regnant been ac- 
complished, that a provisional government in- 
augurated by the insurgent leaders is already 


in operation. A New York daily thus com- 


ments on the affair: 
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“ As it may now be regarded as certain that 


Queen Isabella and her children will be ex- 
cluded from the throne of Spain, we have in 
her expulsion another example of that retri- 
butive justice which has followed, for the last 
eighty years, the race to which she belongs. 
The question of who is to be her successor be- 
ing yet unsettled, it would be premature to say 
at present that she will be the last reigning i 


Bourbon sovereign.” 


The Atlantic telegraph reports that the rev- 
olutionists, through the provisional govern- 
ment, are considering the subject of the royal 
succession, the heir apparent—the Prince of 


Asturias—being generally disfavored. 


In our January number we gave a brief 
sketch of the profligate queen, and we are not 
surprised that her excesses and mal-adminis- 
tration finally roused to active opposition her 


apathetic subjects. It is thought that this up- 


heaval will effect an entire change in the gov- | 


ernment of Spain. We trust that it will be for 
the better; that this old nationality will shake 


off the fetters of absolutism and religious in- | 


tolerance which have so long oppressed her 
people and obstructed all progress, and rise to 
to the dignity of a power in Europe. The 
Spanish territory is large, and its undeveloped 
resources immense; under a judicious policy 
there is no reason why Spain should not soon 
attain to acreditable position among the na- 
tions of the earth. 
— — 


MERITORIOUS. 


THERE is in New York city an organized 
effort, on the part of a few humane spirits, to 
aid needy women in procuring honorable and 
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compensating employment. It is known by , 


the title of “ The Working-Woman’s Protective | 


Union.” This “ Union” is worthy of notice by 
us because it is genuine and trustworthy, and 
not like many other so-called “ protective 
unions” or “employment agencies,” swindles 
upon the community. 

The ladies managing the business of this 
Movement are earnest and energetic, and de- 
serve the sympathy and encouragement of 
those who have occasion to employ female la-“ 
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bor, especially that of a skilled character. Re- 
liance can be placed on their representations ; 
and what is of especial importance, the utmost 
fairness is insisted on in determining the value 
of services, it being the object of the “ Union” 
to properly consider the interests of an em- 
ployer as well as to improve the condition of 
those secking situations. A neatly printed 
pamphlet lies before us, containing the fifth 
annual report of the workings of this society. 
It is interesting in its details because of the in- 
side view afforded of the condition of the 
working-classes in the metropolis, and also be- 
cause of the numerous incidents related in 
which the peculiar working of this movement 
is displayed. From it we take the liberty to 
transfer the following paragraphs, which set 
forth succinctly and impressively the plan and 
object of the organization. 

“This Association is organized for the com- 
mon benefit of all those women who obtain 
a livelihood by employment not connected 
with household services; and seeks that benefit: 

“First. By securing legal protection from 
frauds and impositions, free of expense. 

„Second. By appeals, respectfully but urgent- 
ly made to employers, for wages proportioned 
to the cost of living and for such shortening of 
the hours of labor as is due to health and the 
requirements of household affairs. 

“Third. By seeking new and appropriate 
spheres of labor in departments not now occu- 
pied by them. 

“Fourth. By sustaining a Registry system, 
through which those out of work may be 
assisted in finding employment. 

“Fifth. By appeals to the community at 
large for that sympathy and support which is 
due to the otherwise defenseless condition of 
working-women.” 

“The Association consists of such persons, 
and the President of such Societies, as con- 
tribute twenty-five dollars or more annually to 
its support.” 

“Though supported entirely by private con- 
tributions, it is in no sense a charity. A very 
large number of those for whose benefit it is 
maintained were, before the war, surrounded 
by all the comforts of life. They do not ask or 
desire charity. They only ask encouragement 
and assistance in obtaining employment during 
their first battle with the world.” 

The office of this philanthropic movement is 
at 44 Franklin Street, New York. Communi- 
cations should be addressed or applications 
made to The Working-Woman’s Protective 
Union” at that place. 
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A GOLDEN THouGeat.—I never found heart- 
less pride in a noble nature, nor humility in an 
unworthy mind. Of all the trees, I observe that 
God has chosen the vine, a low plant that creeps 
along the wall; ofall the beasts the patient lamb; 
of all the fowls, the patient dove. When God 
appeared to Moscs, it was not in the lofty cedar, 
nor in the spreading palm, but in a bush—as if 
he would by these selections check the con- 
ceited arrogance of man. Nothing produces 
love like humility; nothing hate, like pride. 


IS 
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BUSINESS vs. 


“ Business is business, and nothing should 
interfere with it,’ was chief among the busi- 
ness principles of a certain enterprising man. 
Consequently he would take nothing off 
the price of an advertisement on the score 
of friendship or benevolence, or any other 
of the ten thousand petty excuses made to 
“nip the printer.” A gentleman once called 
upon him with an advertisement of a ben- 
efit for a poor widow with several helpless 
children. “How much for the advertisement, 
under the circumstances ?” said he. “ Just 
what it comes to,” said Mr. .; business is 
business, sir; charity is another question.” 
“ But to a poor widow, sir! every dollar saved 
is a matter of scrious moment to her family.” 
“ Business is business, I repeat, sir. What I 
choose to give in charity is my own private af- 
fair, —my business has nothing to do with it! 
Not a cent, sir.” The gentleman paid the bill 
very reluctantly, amounting to, perhaps, two 
dollars, and was going out of the office reflect- 
ing rather severly in his own mind upon the 
parsimony of Mr. S., when the latter stopped 
him. Do you know this widow? Is she 
honest and deserving?” “She is, sir.” Mr. S. 
slipped a ten-dollar bill in the gentleman’s 
hand, and turning on his heel walked away, 
saying “ Business is business.” 

— ee 


A 8CHOOL-GIRL went through her calisthenic 
exercises at home for the amusement of the 
children. A youthful visitor, with interest and 
pity on his countenance, asked her brother 
“if that gal had fits?” No, replied the lad, 
contemptuously, that's gymnastics.” Oh, 
tis, hey?“ said verdant; “ how long has she 
had em!“ 


CHARITY. 


ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


As many of our readers reside in the West, where 
game is plentiful, we think it not amiss to offer those 
who are fond of hunting, some opportunities to cnlarge 
their stock of sporting materiel, and at the same time 
extend our circulation. The rifles and shot-guns enu- 
merated are accounted among the best in the market. 


Name. Cash Value, No: Sub'e. 


at 83 ca. 

Henry or Winchester Repeating Rifle ....$50 ...... 42 
Double-barreled Shot-gun, breech loader.. 53 ...... 44 
An Allen ora Wesson Rifle, breech loading 30...... 26 
Double-barreled Shot-gun, English Twist 

and patent brecch................000. 30 ...... 26 
The Thunderbolt” Breech-loading Rifle. 28 ...... 20 
The Gazelle“ Breech-loading Shot-gun. 28 ...... 20 
Revolv'g Pistol, Smith & Wesson's, 6 shots 20 16 
Single-barreled Shot-gun, good qhality ... 12...... 10 


These premiums apply to both old and new 
subscribers, to be sent in before the Ist of 
January next, for 1869. Here is a chance to 
obtain a first-rate gun ata very small cost. 
Young man, will you have one? 

— 282 — 

„ Extra MATERIALISu.“ From the 
article by Chas. E. Townsend, with this caption, which 
appeared in our October number, the following paragraph 
was inadvertently omitted. Ita place is properly next 
after the sentence commencing with, All such dogmatic 
attempts are simply andacfonus,” etc. 

An original primal canse (which must exist) of all the 
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operations in nature, can not be a sémple material cause, 
as heat, ſor that must have a cause back of it, thus neces- 
sitating a compound primal cause, Fhich can only 
emanate from the impressment, or force, of a Gigantic 
Witt ; just as the essentially compound will-force of 
finite man alone accomplishes, through electric action 
upon muscles, all his acts; so may clectricity, or some 
other more ethereal power, or cause (yet unknown to us), 
emanate from tbat Gigantic Will-Force, to the produc- 
tion of all that exists. If finite man, by will-force, only 
(which all must admit), is eapable of gigantic material 
performances, what may not be the power emanating 
from the Infinite Will-Force? The adequacy, thus, forall 
that exists, is described in the incomparable advance of 
the Infinite over mere finite known will-force operations. 


— — 
DEATH. 


BY FPRANCES LAMARTINE KEELER. 


O WELCOME messenger of love, 
Sent from thore holy courts above 
To bid us cease on earth to rove 
In misery, 
And take ue where the angels move 
In purity,— 


To me thou seemeet pure and bright; 

An angel clothed in purest white, 

From yonder land where there's no night! 
Oh! thou dost come 

To bear us far beyond Time’s flight, 
To our long home. 


Thou com'st when earthly dreams are fled, 
When shafts of grief in the heart are sped ; 
Thou call'st the soul, and we are dead 
Free from earth’s woe— 
To live above in joy, inetead 
Of care below. 


Thou art e'er obeyed when thou dost call 

At the lowly cot or the marble hall; 

Thou dost cast a shade with thy blackened pall 
O'er every heart; 

Thou hast the low, the lovely, all 

- Upon thy chart.“ 


But thou art ind Thou takest us where 
The angels dwell, so pure and fair, 
Beyond the blue, cthereal air, 

To be forgiven ! 
For it is purer than earth there— 

That home in heaven. 


—— oe 


Ep. JouRNAL:—In the last Church Union I find a piece 
headed Phrenology Exposed.“ from a would-be critic 
who signs himself Nyack.” He has just made a 
wonderful discovery, viz., that the great founders of Phre- 
nology, Gall and Spurzheim—the only seneible expositors 
of the operation of the human mind—were crazy. He is 
rather late in finding it out. So according to his say-so, 
all of the bright intellects who have adopted Phrenology 
as a science—and there is a host of them—among whom 
we may name George Combe, Andrew Combe, Dr. Cald- 
well, Rev. John Pierpont, Henry Ward Beecher, yourself 
and associates included, and thousands of others through- 
out the world, have been duped, regularly hnmbugged, by 
Gall and Spurzheim. Ien't this a discovery? This 
author should certainly have a leather medal awarded 
him by the friends of humanity for making this discovery. 

This, however, le always the cry with persons who 
are on the weak side. For want of argument, they raise 
the cry of crazy,“ thinking this will demolish their 
opponents. This is an old trick, and one which is 
% played out.” Every man who has ever discovered any- 
thing of importance to the world has been pronounced 
crazy by such writers as Nyack.” 

Although he is not a believer in Phrenology, I have no 
doubt that he is a firm believer in patent medicines, such 
as “Jew David's Hebrew Plaster,“ Madame Zadoc's 
Balsam.“ Sarsaparilla,“ and others of the same sort. 

I hope that Nyack' may yet eee the error of his 
way,” and come out on the side of Truth, JUSTICE. 


— 
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“What Chey Sap.” 


Jere we gire apace for readers lo express, 
briefly, thelr vieics on rarious topics not pro- 
tided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions ill 
be in order. Be brief. 


IIow SMALL EXPENDITURES 
Cor x. Five cents each morning. A mere 
triſle. Thirty-five cents per week. Not 
much, yet it would buy coffee or sugar for 
a whole family. $18 25 each year. And 
this amount invested in a savings-bank at 
the end of each year, and the interest 
thereon at six per cent. computed annually, 
would, in twenty years, amount to more 
than $670. Enough to buy a good farm in 
the West. 

Five cents before each breakfast, dinner, 
and supper; yon'd scarcely miss it, yet 
‘tla fifteen cents a day; $1 05 per week. 
Enough to buy wife or daughter a dress. 
$54 60 a year. Enough to buy a small 
library of books. Invest this as before, 
aud in twenty years you would have over 
82.000. Quite enough to buy a good house 
and lot, and farnish them well. 

Ten cents each morning; hardly worth 
a second thought; yet with it you can buy 
a paper of pine or a spool of thread. 
Seventy cents per week; ‘twould buy 
several yards of muslin. $36 50 in one 
year, With it you could get a snit of good 
clothes. Deposit this amount as before, 
and you would have $1,340 in twenty years; 
quite a enug little fortune. 

Ten cents before each breakfast, dinner, 
and supper—thirty cents a day. It would 
buy a good book for the children. $2 10 
per week; enough to pay for a year's sub- 
scription to a good newspaper. $109 20 
per year, With it you could buy a good 
melodeon, on which your wife or daughter 
could produce sweet music to pleasantly 
while the evening hours away. And this 
amonnt invested as before, would, in forty 
years, produce the desirable fortune of 
$12,900. 

Boys, learn a lesson. If you would be a 
happy youth, lead a sober life, and be a 
wealthy and influentlal man, instead of 
squandering your extra change, invest it 
in a library or a savings-bank. 

If you would be a miserable youth, lead 
a drunken life, abuee your children, grieve 
your wife, be a wretched and despicable 
being while you live, and finally go down 
to a dishonored grave, take your extra 
change and invest it in a drinking saloon, 
or in tobacco. 8. X. 

West Loni, Ouro. 


A SOLDIER ON THE A. P. J.— 
I have just received the August number 
of the Jounx AL. It is, like all the rest, a 
very gocd number. I will not prnise the 
A. P. J., for that would be presumption 
in me, and entirely superflnous and unne- 
cesaary, The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL iB 
always able to speak for itself to the heads 
and hearts of all those who read it. I will 
say though, without hesitation, that it is 
a very cheap publication, and should be 
subscribed for by every man and woman 
in the land who can afford to pay for it 
and who is capable of appreciating it. 

I found, from some observations which 
I made In Cheyenne and Laramie cities, 
and other places along the line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, that the people 
composing the population of those ephem- 
eral litte cities are very unsteady in their 
hubits and wild with excitement. They 
are all too eager to make a fortune ina 
day. They will build up houses to-day 


and pull them down to-morrow, and move 
off to some new place. And they will 
buy houses and lots to-day and sell them 
all off to-morrow to the highest bidder, 
because they are afraid their value will 
decrease before the next day dawns on 
them. 

Robbery, murder. and hanging are com- 
mon occurrences along the line of this big 
railroad. The selfish and animal propen- 
sities prevail here nearly altogether. The 
moral and reflective faculties are suffered 
to lle dormant, and will not be exercised, 
I am afraid, for some time to come yet. 
The PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL should be 
read by the people out here, as it is a 
eplendid moderator, and calculated more 
than any other publication I know of to 
check and keep in subjection the baser 
passione, while it encourages the cultiva- 
tion and practice of the higher and nobler 
attributes of man's nature. 

CHARLES WILSON, 

Fort SEDGWICK, CoL. TERRITORY. 


Tne London Baptist Mes- 
senger, a first-clasa weekly, published in 
the English metropolis, eays of the A MERI- 
CAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

“This most admirable journal is con- 
ducted in a thorongh Christian epirit, and 
is replete with articles bearing on the in- 
tellectual, moral, social, and religious 
intereste of mankind. It has only to be 
known in this country to have a large 
Englieh circulation. Itjs well edited and 
printed, and illustrated with numerous 
engravings. A recent number has a por- 
trait. and extensive critique on the charac- 
teristica of one of our London Baptist min- 
isters, Dr. Burns, of Paddington. Revs. 
Thomas Binney, Newman Hall, among the 
preachers, and Mr. Gladstone and John 
Bright. with others of our celebrated poll- 
ticlans, have been phrenographed in this 
first-class publication.” 

The Providence Press says: 

„The PiRENOLOGICAL is one of the most 
instructive magazines in the conntry, and 
deserves a circulation even larger than that 
which it enjoys." 

The Pajaronian, a newspaper published 
in Watsonville, a town among the golden 
rocks of California, has heard of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and very prob- 
ably has gecn it, for we find in the edition 
of July 16 the following criticism ; 

One of the best publications in this or 
any other country is the PurRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, pub- 
lished in New York. Portraits and biog- 
raphies of eminent men and women are 
given in each number, and the communica- 
tions and editorials are of the most talented 
order. This magazine contains everything 
best calculated to advance the human 
family, physically as well as mentally. 
Every person should take this excellent 
journal.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes 
from Wyoming in the following categorical 
style: 

‘Is the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL an 
irreligious paper? To this question I 
would make answer by etating my experi- 
ence after one year's Intimate acquaintance 
with it. In the course of a conversation 
with a minister, he asked me to subscribe 
for a religious paper. I declined. He then 
insisted npon my giving my reasons, since 
I was a member of an orthodox church, in 
good standing, etc. The reason I gave him 
was substantially this: It seems very 
unpleasant to me to find in a paper estab- 
lished principally for the benefit of the 
goul, advertisements of the many poisonons 
nostrums and kindred deceptions which 
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Cities need gardens, with earth culture a 
science and art in every house. With a 
willcomesa way. Glass roofs would make 
a fit orchard or green-house of every city 
attic. Our repuleive city walls, too—with 
sides the weak assertion that they do not | an invention to consume all emoke— might 
recommend them. What papers had I eub- | be vine and flower clad beyond the fairer: 
scribed for? I named the A. P. J., Beauty | dream of Eden. Whatever area will com- 
of Holiness, our Church's paper, and others. | fortably house any given population in 
But.“ eaid the minister, the A. P. J. ie thus supply ample food; climate will be 
not what you think it is, and should be read | defied, and Gardening the first shall be tie 
with care.“ Here he was not altogether | last and most important avocation. In the 

right, for I was alive to everything oppos- | mean time, better lighted rooms. vases, and 
ing religious principles, and I read very Aas ha nging baskets, flower windows and bal- 

cautiously, carefully, and attentively. | canion, with parks, fairs, and farmers 

found it takes up leading characters, ae cluba, will furnish considerable scope—un- 
of Europe and America, giving portraits ' til most blessed inventors shall give us 

and brief histories, analyzing and pointing malleable and infrangible glass and good 

out defects of dieposition and their remedy ; | smoke burners. 

indicating, also, merit and its attainment [The above was written expressly for 
according to the rules of Phrenology, there- the A. P. J.] 

by giving to the young a view of a path | 
well marked to the higher walks of a use- 
fal and virtuous life. Besides, it boldly : 


exposes and ceneurcs social evils and lit- | Xi ter ary A oti Ce 8 ° 


crary timpanit. | [4U works noticed in T PumexoLos- 
HORTICULTURE IN CITIES.— icli. Jocrnat may be ordered from this 

A nureeryman of Bloomington, Illinois, | ofice, at prices annexed.) 

gives his views on this subject in the fol- — 

lowing laconic style. 

But Horticulture in cities!” Yes—the 
first thing toward a garden isa dig at the | 
thorns and thistles, Cities want life—every 
house a universal epitome of honest life— 
a great, throbbing, genial, eympathetic 


destroy the health of many and mislead 
others, only to benefit a few swindlers. 
The revenne derived from these advertise- 
ments helps to eustain the paper. This is 
the only palliation editors bave to offer be- 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, 

held at Cleveland. Ohio, Jaly 29th and 

goth. 1868. New York: National Tem- 
rance Society and Publication House. 
rice, 25 cents. 


Proceedings of Conventions nowadays, 
world in miniature, with horticultural | though gotten np and offered to the read- 
tastes and efforts, living growthe, bright ing public in all the glory and attractive- 
flowers and fruits, linking them anew and | ness of printer's ink, are not eagerly 
forever to the great sources of life above ! eought after and closely read. No: the 
and beneath —God's plant-life and sun- | frequency of Conventions has served to 
shine and setting free innumerable waiting, dull the public appetite so much that even 
faehion-enslaved hands and brains, making the proceedings of important assemblies 
them all alive to the glad music of fruit | are disregarded. There is usually eo much 
and flower production. Now, cities or | talk“ and so little action on these occa- 
wealthy residents often lose the better part sions, that the want of interest shown by 
of all things rare and beautiful, the effort | people at large can not be a subject for 
needful to produce them; as to do is bet- | surprise, 
ter than to admire or enjoy what is done. | In the Convention which the pamphlet 
To do, is to lead, to rise above; merely to under review details, we find much matter 
admire, is to gape like young robins, and | for national consideration. Every true 
without the bold parent, perish. True j lover of progress and reform must appre- 
wealth and rcfinement can not stop sbort | ciate the efforts of Temperance men—they 
of superior, steadily increasing vital force, | who battle with the bitterest and strongest 
life-giving and life-enriching power, mas- | foe to civilization—and muet read with a 
tery of every situation. Mere wealth con- | deep gratification the experiences and sag- 
sumption or hoarding is more cruel than | gestions of those who are leaders and pa- 
the grave, which devours only the dead; | triarchs in the Temperance cause. 
the society that gapes after and supports | At this Convention, those well-known 
it is more foolish than the suicide who | pioneers, Dr. Charles Jewett, Rev. J. B. 
takes only his own life, while society cn- | Dunn, Hon. Neal Dow, W. E. Dodge, were 
tails its vices and follies, living deaths, up- | present, and their remarks as embraced in 
on innocent posterity. Right action, re- | the collection are exceedingly interesting 
moving nuisances, destroying evil, pre- as well as instructive. Dr. Jewett's ad- 
cedes, is strength, wealth, equal for all. | dresses abound with anecdote and humor, 
Nothing so easy, would we only work at it. | and General Dow's are practical, pithy, 
Cities now gaping, running after these | and convincing. 
wealth and lif: destroyere, practically rob | Not the least interesting portion of the 
millions of fruits and flowers, of all know- | Proceedings is tho Question Drawer.“ in 
ledge of plani-life, refusing other rural | which various questions relating to the 
millions their meed of reciprocal thought | medical peculiarities and social and politi- 
and effort. There is no true life without | cal relations of alcohol are discussed. One 
health and knowledge, brain and muscle | of these we quote. 
food, growth und fruit, all of which are in“ Question. Is it true, as asserted by 
separable from honest plant-life, love and | some of our medical men and advocates of 
culture. Cities with their wealth and leis- moderate drinking, that the presence of al- 
ure have best opportunities—but do they | cohol in the human body prevents the 
farnich noblest scholars and inventors, not | waste of tissues ?” 
only in the mechanic arts, but in all right Answer by Dr. Jewett: ‘ Prevente the 
vegetable and animal culture? The curen- waste of tiseues ' It does, to a certain 
lio is to be mastered if we want good fruit; | extent. It stupefics the fellow so that he 
and so with innamerable country and city | can not use his muscles or brain. Where- 
pests—our life or theirs. We must have | ever yon develop power, yon waste tissue; 
experiment, knowledge, and discipline in | if you develop thonght. you waste brain. 
all things useful, leaving the tomſoolery] When a fellow is dead drunk, he saves his 
to apes and fashionables. Millions for all | tissues. Toads have lived in rocks one 
goodness, beauty, and utility not one cent hundred years; but who wants to live a 
for folly and sham | toad’s life for the sake of saving his tis- 
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snea? I don't want to save my tissues. 
I want togo to my table every day, and 
have it well spread with eubstantial food, 
and incorporate the vegetable compounds 
and make them a part of Jewett; and then 
I want to use up the energy in advancing 
the glory of God and promoting the good 
of mankind. This idea of saving tissues 
is all a humbug.” 

Au appendix to the pamphlet contains 
several well-written essays, which were 
prepared expressly for the National Tem- 
perance Convention. We give the sub- 
jects: “The Evil and the Remedy,” by 
Hon. Woodbury Davis: The Temperance 
Work among our Children,” by Rev. Al- 
fred Taylor; Native Wines,” by Rev. 
Wm. M. Thayer; The Sabbath Question,” 
by Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D.; The Work- 
ing Temperance Church,“ by Rev. T. L. 
Cuyler; Open and Close Organizations,“ 
dy Hon. Wm. E. Dodge; The Ballot for 
Temperance,” by Rev. James B. Dunn; 
** Temperance Literature,“ by J. R. Sy- 
pher; A Plea for a National Temperance 
Temperance Party.“ by Rev. John Russell. 

Thie pamphlet possesses a literary char- 
acter of no mean grade, and should be dis- 
seminated and read universally. 

Tue SABBATH or Lire. By 

Richard D. Addington. New York: 


Published for the Author by the Ameri- 
can News Company. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


This production, according to the au- 
thor's own acknowledgment, “ gives, in a 
series of Homilies (s0 called), an acconnt 
of his Christian experience in the higher 
stages of the divine life.” It is dedicated 
to the professing believers in the sects, 
and to the indifferent of the ontside world.” 
The following passage ia probably one of 
the most vigorons, andin keeping with the 
general run of the book: 

My Christianity can be boiled down to 
a few words, if the ungodly would only be- 
lieve. My Christianity is hard to come 
down to, after listening to the man-worabip 
of the sects. My Christianity once ac- 
quired, brings contentment in this life, in- 
dependence of organizations, freedom from 
contributions, liberty of movements, be- 
yond pleasing the Divine Master, and it 
robs Death of his sting—Rev. xx. 6. My 
Christianity gives me heavenly wisdom, 
power, and order, through the Holy Ghost, 
in unison with my conquered will. All 
my actions and all my words are no longer 
my own, from the divine nature having 
full control over me. 

The book is uniqne, in many respects 
decidedly odd, but is evidently the resuit 
of earnest thinking. Besides the lucubra- 
tions of the author, it contains selections 
from many old religious writers—A Kem- 
pis, Fenelon, Madame Guyon, Milton, and 
also from sectarian rituais, and rules of or- 
der and diecipline. These selections are 
to us the interesting features of the work. 
SMOKING AND Drinxinc. By 

Ticknor & 


James Parton. Boston: 
Fields. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


This book is in every way a practical 
one, and discusses the subjects mentioned 
in its title with practica] fairness. The 
firet chapter or part is headed. Does it 
Pay to Smoke? by an Old Smoker,” and 
is written with that emphatic candor which 
distinguishes Mr. Parton's writings gener- 
ally. The next chapter commences with 
this inquiry, Will the Coming Man 
Drink Wine?’ and in its progress, with 
the aid of physiology, logic, and illustra- 
tive facts, develops the enervating and 
pernicious infinences of alcohol on the hu- 
man organization. In the next article, 
“ Inobriate Asylums, and a Visit to One,” 


a 
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the subjectof alcohol is further and graph- 


ically treated, the reader being brought 
face to face with the results of intemper- 
ance, and made to appreciate the argu- 
mentum ad hominem in its direct applica- 
tion. The book is eminently adapted to 
reach a class of smokers and drinkers 
which the ordinary agencies of Temper- 
ance reform fail to reach, and may, by its 
logic, humor, and invulnerable teetimony, 
accomplish great good. We sell it. 


Prymoutn Purrrr—a weekly 

eee of Sermons preached by 

enry Ward Beecher. Terms, $2 50 a 
year. J. B. Ford & Co., publishers. 


No. 1 is an octavo pamphiet, with one 
sermon, of twelve pages; and eight pages 
of advertisements. By this we infer that 
bat one of Mr. Beecher's sermons per 
week will be given, and that the one 
preacbed each Sabbath morning. Why 
not include the very interesting evening 
discourses, and also the week-day evening 
lectures, and the prayers? Make the price 
$3 a year, or 10 cents single, and eerve up 
in Plymouth Pulpit the whole. When pre- 
tending to squeeze the lemon, why not 
squeeze it, and save al the juice! 


THe NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 


ALNANAC for 1889. Compiled by J. N. 
Stearns, New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 
Price, 10 centa. 


This neat little pamphlet of sixty-four 
pages contains, besides the usual requi- 
sites of an almanac, many details of im- 
portance to those interested in Temper- 
ance reform. 

Among these we may inetance General 
Statistics of Intemperance, Lists of So- 
cieties, with Post-office Address of their 
Chief Officers, a Full Directory of all the 
Temperance Organizations of New York 
and Brooklyn, Temperance Papers and 
Publications; besides several anecdotes 
and stories. The Almanac is illustrated 
with some neat and appropriate engrav- 
inge. 
TuE PAST AND FUTURE OF OUR 


PLANET; or, Lectures on espa By 
William Denton. Boston: Miam 
Denton. 


For those who have a mind ecientifically 
disposed, this volume will prove interest- 
ing. Mr. Denton has presented in a 
pleaeant style, and with a compendious 
succinctness, the leading facts of geology 
and natural history as related to the history 
of the moving ball which we inhabit. Six 
lectures constitute the volume. 

Lecture I. considors the External Ap- 
pearance and the Internal Stracture of the 
Earth, the importance of a knowledge of 
Geology to the farmer, miner, and philos- 
opher, How the Earth's Crust was formed, 
ita Chemical Composition, the Nature of 
Volcanoes, Earthquakes, and Hot Springs. 

In Lecture II. we bave a presentation of 
the Earlier Geological Periods, and a 
description of the Fossil Remains sprink- 
led through the different strata. 

Lecture ITI. takes up the Carboniferous 
Age, and treats of the formation of coal, 
and of the first mammals. 

Lecture IV. covers a large extent of 
scientific research. Metamorphic Rocks, 
Age of Reptiles, Plants, Cretaceous For- 
mations, Insects, Mastodons, are among 
the snbjects considered. 

Lecture V. introduces the Glacial Period, 
and the characteristics of the Ice Move- 
mente, the Remains of Man as found in 
connection with those of extinct animals; 
the Stone-men,“ Water Formations, and 
the Effect of the Ocean on the Coasts of 
the United States, Scotland, and England. 

Lecture VI. comprehends some remarks 
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on the Future of the Earth, the Probability 
of its Long Endurance, and continued Im- 
provement in all Physical Aspects, the 
Agency of Man in Promoting Improve- 
ment, Man the Noblest Being that will 
ever live on this planet. i 

The author avoids the nse of dry techni- 
calities as much as he can conveniently, 
and evidently bas intended his book for 
readers of all classes. 


THREE VOICES. By Warren 
Sumner Barlow. Boston: Willlam White 
& Company. 
Light Branch Office. 

The Three Voices” are treated under 
the several heads, of the Voice of Super- 
stition,” the Voice of Nature,” the 
Voice of a Pebble.“ The Voice of a 
Pebble” is the best part by far, but covers 
little more than a dozen pages. The vol- 
ume has a religious character, but it would 
not altogether suit the views of a Luther- 
an or a Calvinist, as the sentiments are 
more in keeping with the gospel of modern 
Spiritualism than adapted to the standard 
of orthodox religioniets. 


CinamBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. A 


Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for 
the People. On the basis of the latest 
edition of the German Conversations 
Lexicon. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


We have received Part 132, which closes 
this valuable compilation. The work, 
taken as a whole, comprises upward of 
27,000 diatinct articles, each clearly and 
comprehensively treated of; so that the 
general reader may secure by a reference 
to it a good knowledge of what he may 
desire some information on. Its literary 
merit is high, owing to the first-class 
talent of its many contributors and the un- 
doubted ability of its editors. Price of the 
work in ten volimes, octavo, cloth, $45; 
in sheep, $50. Persons desiring it may 
purchase through this office. 


DRAwING Wrrnovutr A MASTER. 


The Cavé Method for Learning to Draw 
from Memory. By Madame Marie Eliza- 
beth Cavé. Translated from the Fourth 
Paris Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Son. Cloth, $1. 


This little book contains more practical 
common sense on the subject of drawing, 
sketching, etc., than any of the elaborate 
treatises on a similar topic which we have 
examined. It shows fairly how one can 
instruct himself and become skillfal In tho 
use of the crayon or the pencil. The old 
notion, that profeselonal guidanco ia in- 
dispensable to progress in artistic stady, 
is fairly met and completely refuted. The 
volume is a creditable translation, and 
should sell readily. The French prees is 
very laudatory of the method, and it has 
been favorably received in artistic circles. 
Topp’s Country Howes, and 

How to Save Money to Buy a Home: 

How to Build Neat and Cheap Cottages, 

and How to Gain an Independent Fortune 

before old age comes on, etc. By Sereno 

Edwards Todd, of the New York Timea, 


author of “` Todd's Young Farmer's 
Manual,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Every young man of any spirit or energy 
looks ambitiously forward to the time 
when he shall be an independent house- 
owner; when he can eat and sleep under a 
roof which he shall call his own, Appre- 
ciating this yearning of the young Ameri- 
can heart, for doubtless he has experienced 
the feeling himself, Mr, Todd writes a book 
full of practical truth and suggestion, and 
puts it before the public. He essays to 
answer the questions embodied in the 
title above set forth, in a plain common- 
sense manner, and, withal, in the positive 
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style of one who may be said to have 
been there and studicd the ground.” The 
volume is well worthy a place on every 
young man's book-shelf, as its perusal and 
occasional reference will furnish hints 
whose application in their daily employ- 
ment may prove of incalculable value. 

To the young farmer the book is of 
special value for its agricultural and horti- 
cultural suggestions. A lengthy descrip- 
tion of the lands of southern New Jersey 
and a general Business Directory are in- 
corporated with the volume. 


New York MEDICAL Jovur- 
NAL. A Monthly Record of Medicine 
and Collateral Sciences. Vol. VII. 1868, 
Edited by Wm. A. Hammond, M.D., and 
E. 8. Dunster, M.D., and published at 
a year, by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Comparisons are—what do you call 

them ? and we sball not commit the offense 

of comparing this medical journal with 
any otber; but it is large enough, and costs 
enough, to be the best in America. Its 
editors are young, ambitious, spirited, and 
are evidently aiming to secure reputation 
by making a first-class journal. They 
have recently secured for thelr publishers 
the opulent Appletons, who go through 
with what they begin. We see only the 
best success for the future of this Journal. 


Beppo, THE Conscrirr. By 


T. A. Trollope, author of Gemma.“ 
“Tuscany in 1819, A Decade of Italian 
Women.“ etc. Cloth. gı 75; paper, 
$1 50. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 


The brothers Trollope are fertile authors. 
Of the two, T. A. seems to us the more 
imaginative and winning as a descriptive 
writer. His novels abound in exquisite 
portraitures of ecenery and people. Espe- 
cially is this true of his Italian tales. In 
Beppo,“ the avarice, the pride, the love, 
the industry, and the superstition of the 
Contadini of the Romagna; a household 
of prosperous rustics, their ways and traits; 
and the eubtile and prevailing agency of 
priestcraft in its secret opposition to the 
new and liberal government—are all ex- 
hibited with a quiet zest and graphic 
fidelity.” Mr. Trollope shows that fidelity 
to nature which ouly a personal knowledge, 
obtained by intimate association with the 
subjects described, can evince. 


PAIN THOUGHTS ON THE ART 


or Livina; designed for Young Men 
and Women. By Washington Gladden. 
ree ea Ticknor & Fields. Cloth. Prico, 


These Thoughts“ deserve a carefal 
reading by the young people—* the rising 
generation’’—of the day. Originally de- 
livered in the form of lectures, they have 
been published in the columne of a leading 
New England paper, and now come before 
as in the collated and convenient shape 
which their merits deserve, a neat volume. 

The heads under which tho Thoughts” 
are arranged are, The Messenger Without 
a Message, Work for Women, Dress, 
Manners, Convereation, Habits, Health 
and Physical Culture, Mind Culture, Suo- 
cess, Stealing as a Fine Art, Companionship 
and Society, Amusement, Respectability 
and Self. Respect, Marriage, The Concln- 
sion of the Whole Matter. 


ROUTLEDGE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL History or Man, in all countries 
ofthe world. Wehave lately received Part 
XVI. of this exceedingly fine work. The 
greater part of this installment is taken up 
by an interesting chapter on the Abys- 
sinlans, while the remainder is devoted to 
the Nubians, Hamram Arabs, Bedouins, 
Hassaniyehs, and Madagascar. London 
and New York: published by Georgo 
Routledge & Sons. 
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SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL RE- 
VIEW AND BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. An 
Illustrated Monthly. Conducted by 
Samuel Sloan, Architect. Office, 152 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


This promised monthly will fill a niche 
in the periodical literature of America. 
In a country of such grand activities as 
ours, there is scarcely a field more exten- 
sive than that of construction. Towns 
and cities rise everywhere with almost 
magical rapidity, developing, not unfre- 
quently, unusual or new phases in engi- 
neering and architecture. Every Ameri- 
can in his instinctive sense of independ- 
ence, from early childhood looks forward 
to the posseasion of a home, and is there- 
fore deeply interested in the science and 
art of building. This natural interest in 
architecture should be properly nourished 
and educated, and for that end the new 
** Architectural Review and Builders’ Jour- 
nal” is designed. Its conductor is a 
gentleman ofexperience and literary tastes. 
May it prove an important instrumentality 
in the education of the popular taste, and 
in adorning the settlements of civilization. 


Tur Poet SoLDIER. A Memoir 


of the Worth, Talent, and Patriotism of 
Joseph Kent Gibbons, who fell in the 
service of his country during the great 
Rebellion. By P. L. Buell, with an Intro- 
duction b elson Sizer. New York: 
1868. 8. R. Wells, Publisher. Price, 


post-paid, cloth gilt, 75 cents; paper, 37 
cents. 


The dedication of this work will give a 
good idea of its aim and the spirit of its 
contents, viz.: To the Rank and File of 
the Union Army, who bore the brunt of 
every battle, rendering eminent but undis- 
tinguished services, bravely suffering from 
wounds, or patiently enduring bunger, 
insult, and cruelty in loathsome rebel 
prisons, or wasting and dying in hospitals; 
thus giving their precious lives that the 
nation might live; this affectionate tribute 
to one of their number is gratefully in- 
scribed by their friend, the author.” 


: t. 

Tue Opium Han, with Sug- 
estions as to the Remedy. New York: 
arper & Brothers, Publishers. Cloth, 


pp. 885. 
The author in the introduction to his 


work opens its purpose, and we can 
scarcely do better than quote a sentence 
or two. 

t This volume has been compiled chiefly 
for the benefit of opium eaters. * * * 
The confirmed opium eater is habitually 
hopeless. His attempts at reformation 
have been repeated again and again; his 
failures have been as frequent as his at- 
tempts. He sees nothing before him but 
irremediable ruin. Under such circum- 
stances of helpless depression, the follow- 
ing narratives from ſellow-sufferers and 
fellow-victims will appeal to whatever 
remains of his hopeful nature, with the 
assurance that others who have suffered 
even as he has suffered, and who have 
struggled as he has struggled, and have 
failed again and again as he has failed, 
have at length escaped the destruction 
which in his own case he hag regarded as 
inevitable.” 

The writer therefore appears to be actu- 
ated by a purpose both wise and benevolent 
in its character, and the candid way in 
which he carries his purpose into effect 
assures us that his very interesting book 
will bring comfort and perhaps salvation 
to some infatuated victim of the benumb- 
ing drug. 

The contents are bricfly these: Intro- 
duction; A Success ſul Attempt to Abandon 
Opium; De Quinccy’s * Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater;“ Opium Reminis- 
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cences of Coleridge; William Blair; Opium 
and Alcohol Compared; Insanity and Sui- 
cide from an attempt to abandon Morphine; 
A Morphine Habit Overcome; Robert 
Hall, John Randolph, William Wilberforce ; 
What shall they Do to be Saved? Outlines 
of the Opium Cure. 


Tue pamphlet entitled 
FLorrpa: Its Climate, Soil, and Produc- 
tions, contains, in brief, information on 
those subjects which persons contemplat- 
ing emigration to a distant region desire 
particularly to know. It includes a neat 
Map of Florida. Jacksonville, Fla.: pub- 
lished by L. F. Dewey & Co. Price, 
50 cents. 


We have lately received the 
seventh number of The Workshop.“ pub- 
lished by E. Steiger, 17 North Wiliam 
Street. It bas an illuetrated article on the 
Handles in Antique Vessels,” and fine il- 
lustrations of Gothic Base Moldings, Cast- 
Iron Panels, Silver Goblet with Salver, 
Paneled Door, Ebony Jewelry Cabinet, etc. 
To mechanics of the higher class this pub- 
lication must be very useful. 


Prysictan’s Hanp-Boox fof 
1869. New and improved edition, con- 
taining all the new Remedial Agents. By 
William Elmer, M.D. Bound in English 
morocco, gilt edges, pocket-book form. 
Many valuable improvements and new 
features have been introduced, and correc- 
tions made in this new edition, it having 
been completely re-written, and re-stereo- 
typed thronghout. Price, postage free, 
$2; without printed matter, $1 75. It is 
amply worth its cost, and every physician 
should have a copy. 


ExckLsloR MONTLEVY MAGA- 
ZINE.—No. 3 fulfills the promises of the 
firat; No. 2 not received; and we are 
happy in the belief that it will soon sccure 
its full share of public patronage. We 
notice the announcement, that the Public 
Spirit has been incorporated with the 
Excelsior. Terms, only $2 50 a year. 
Olmsted and Welwood, publishers. 


New Music. — Mr. C. M. 
Tremaine, 481 Broadway, has just pub- 
lished, ‘‘ You have Stolen my Heart,” a 
ballad by C. F. Shattuck, 80 cents; The 
Face that ever Wears a Smile,“ a ballad 
by H. P. Banka,” 30 cents; ‘* Logan's 
Gathering,” a campaign song, with poetry 
and music by James G. Clark, 40 cents. 
Stirring words are in that song. 


Tne BELLEFONTE NATIONAL 
ia a capital weekly newspaper, published 
by the Brothers Kinsloe, in Bellefonte, 
Pa., advertised in our present number. 

The gentlemanly publishers take a lively 
interest in all that relates to the improve- 
Ment not only of their own county and 
State, but of the whole conntry. 


| Yet Hooks. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
from the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 

INsTRUCTION Books FOR STUDENTS in 
German: Preu's First Steps in German. 
12mo. $110. Witcomb and Otto's Guide to 
German Conversation. 18mo. 85 cents. 
Dictionary, German and English. James. 
8vo. $2 50. 

ANCHORED. 
Climbers.” 16mo, pp, 271. 


By the author of The 
Cloth, $1 15. 


POETICAL WoRES OF ROBERT BURNS, 
with Notes and Memoir by Currie. Globe 
Edition. 16mo, pp. 612. Cloth, $1 %. 


ComER'’s NAVIGATION SOMPLIFIED. A 
Manual of Instruction in Navigation as 
Practiced at Sea. With Tables, Explana- 
tions, and Illustrations. 8vo. $2 75. 


CAMPAIGN Lives oF SEYMOUR AND 
Burar. By D. G. Croly. Portraits. 12mo. 
Paper. 90 cents. 

LIBRARY or Harry Hours. Five vols. 
Illustrated. 18mo. Cloth. In box, $2 28. 
Containing Charlotte and her Enemy. pp. 
126. The Three Half-Dollars. By Anna 
H. Drury. pp. 119. Paul's Mountain 
Home. pp. 130. Harry and Phil. By L. 
C. Comyn. pp. 138. The Little Medicine 
Carrier. By the author of Basil,“ etc. 
pp. 118. l 

PortTicaL Works ar LorpD Brno. 
Globe Edition. 16ma, pp. viii., 685. $2 25. 


SMOKED Glass. By R. H. Newell 
(Orpheus C. Kerr). Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 277. Cloth, $1 75. 


Lire op HoracE GREELEY. New Edi- 
tion, brought down to the Present Time. 
Portr. and Illustr. 12mo, pp. 598. $2 75. 


THE SPIRITUAL Harp: a Collection of 
Vocal Music for the Choir, Congregation, 
and Social Circle. By J. M. Peebles and 
J. O. Bassett. E. H. Bailey, Musical 
Editor. Cloth, $2 25. 


AMERICAN Hovses: A Variety of Original 
Designs for Rural Buildings. Illustrated 
by Twenty-six Colored Engravings, with 
Descriptive References. By Samuel Sloan. 
8vo. $2 88. 


VALUABLE Hanp-Booxs recently pub- 
lished. We would call the attention of 
mechanics to the following vade mecume : 


PaPEeR-HANGER's COMPANION: A Treat- 
ise in which the Practical Operations of 
the Trade are Systematically Laid Down ; 
with Copious Directions Preparatory to 
Papering; Preventives Against the Effect 
of Damp on Walls; the Various Cements 
and Pastes Adapted to the Several Par- 
poses of the Trade; Observations and 
Directions for the Paneling and Ornament- 
ing of Rooms, ete. By James Arrow- 
smith, anthor of * Analysis of Drapery.” 
12mo. Cloth, $1 B. 


THE BUILDER'S POCKET COMPANION : 
Containing the Elements of Building, 
Surveying, and Architecture; with Prac- 
tical Rules and Instructions Connected 
with the subject. By A. C. Smeaton, 
Civil Engineer, etc. In one volume. 12mo. 
$1 50. 


THE TURNER'S COMPANION: Containing 
Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and 
Eccentric Turning; also Various Plates of 
Chucks, Tools, and Instruments; and 
Directions fur Using the Eccentric Cutter. 
Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest; 
with Patterns and Instructions for Work- 
ing Them. A New Edition in one vol. 
12mo. $1 50. 


PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER'S 
CoMPANION: Containing Rules and Regu- 
lations in Everything Relating to the Arts 
of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and 
Glase-Staining, with numerous Useful and 
Valuable Receipts; Tests for the Detection 
of Adulterations in Oils and Colors; anda 
Statement of the Discases and Accidents 
to which Painters, Gilders, and Varnishers 
are particularly liable, with the Simplest 
Methods of Prevention and Remedy ; with 
Directions for Graining, Marbling, Sign 
Writing, and Gilding on Glass, to which 
are added Complete Instructions for Coach 
Painting and Varnishing. 12mo. $1 50. 


60 our Eorrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST” 
will be answered in this departrnent. Wa 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest wil be 
promptly answered by letter, i a stasmp w — 


it te better for all inquirers to incluse the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Four Best THoucuts”™ solicited. 


| 
i 
THe CORNELL UNIVERSITY | 
opened October th. Candidates for the 
departments of Agriculture, Mining, Engi- 
neering, etc., must be sixteen years of ace. | 
For the departments of Science, Literature. | 
and the arts in general, they must be | 
fifteen years of age. For admission to the 
classical course, they will be examined in 
the usual English branches, and Latin and 
Greek. For the Scientific and Agricul- 
tural departments only, a common English 
education is required. The expenses of 
each student will be from $200 to $350 per 
year, part of which may be paid by his cwn 
lador. Further information can be had by 
addressing Francis M. Finch, Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees, Ithaca, N. Y. 


May Twins Marry ?—.¥r. 
Elitor being a twin brother, would there | 
be any objection to my marrying a lady | 
who js a twin sister, both of as having ` 
sound health and good physical organizas- 
tion? Mytwin sister is the mother of two 
fine healthy children. Would auch a union 
as I propose be likely to entail any evil on 
offspring ? 

Ans. In reply to this interrogatory it 
may be remarked that the production of 
twins or triplets is certainly not indicative 
of a constitutional weakness on the part of 
parents, and though it frequently happens 
that une of the twine is less robust than 
the other, and sometimes diminutive in 
body and in mind, it is by no means the 
rule. We think that in eight ont of ten 
cases of twins they are each equal to the 
average of children of single birth; and 
some of the finest children we have ever 
seen have been twins or triplets; we think 
if the subject were thoroughly canvassed, | 
it would be found that in families where 
there are a large number of children, there 
is as much talent, vital force, and stamina 
as in families where there are but a few; 
and we sée no objection, therefore, in this 
case, or in cases generally, toa twin marry- 
ingatwin. It has been said that if twins 
appear in a family, some member of that 
family will also be honored with twins: and 
we believe it is generally regarded as a phys- 
iological feather in the cap of any family 
which shows such an exuberance of vitality 
as to produce twins; and we do not re 
member a single case in which it was not 
a matter of congratulation, unless attended 
by that popular inconvenience sometimes 
denominated poverty. 

3 i 

Lapy TELEGRAPHIC OPER- 
aToRs.—There are no good facilities for 
learning telegraphy from a teacher— 
though there ought to be schools in every 
State. The only way to learn at pres- 
ent is of operators now working the 
lines. Many of the operators will impart 
the necessary knowledge for a consider- 
ation. The wager paid to experts are 
remunerative, and it is juet the thing for 
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young ladies who wish to earn their own 
living. Apply to the nearest office, and if 
qualified by suitable education and a fair 
{ntellect, a little perseverance will make 
success certain. A country office, where 
business is not pressing, is the best in 
which to learn. Any noble-minded, gallant 
young gentleman, now in office, will not 
refuse to teach a lady. 


SPELLING AND READING.— 


As a child learns how to talk by hearing 
others talk, what is the best method to 
teach children to spell and read? 

A TEACHER, 


Ans. This is an important question, a 
proper answer to which ought to do good. 
One learns to talk chiefly by sonnd. Many 
a foreigner becomes an excellent writer in 
the English language, but who, having 
studied it by sight and not by sound, can 
hardly make himself understood orally, in 
respect to the most common wants of life; 
while a person, not a scholar, spending as 
much time hearing people talk and talking 
as a scholar would to learn the language so 
as to write it, would talk almost as well as 
a native. If, then, talking is learned by 
sound, so reading and speaking shonld be. 
Suppose a child knowing its letters, which 
it must learn by sound, were to look over 
the book with another child that should 
read a spelling lesson and pronounce the 
letters to the words C-A-T cat, D-O-G dog, 
distinctly uttered, it would be almost as 
effective as if the child himself were to 
read and pronounce the words alone; he 
would see the letters, hear them pronounced 
separately, and then hear the word pro- 
nonnced. This is the way, and Almost the 
only way, that children in schools learn. 
They learn more by looking over the book 
and hearing six or eight read than they do 
in reading their own word or verse in the 
lesson. Reading in concert, reciting mul- 
tiplication tables, catechisms, lessons of 
any kind, will train the ydung to remem- 
ber, as nothing else will; and we believe 
that four fifths of the early education comes 
by sound more than by sight or study. A 
little prattling two-year-old on its mother’s 
knee will recite all the nursery rhymes, 
most of which it does not understand, and 
those jingling rhymes are remembered 
better than anything else for life. Since 
our language has no fixed and definite rules 
of pronunciation, spelling can not be 
learned as a matter of principle or law,— 
it must be learned by rote and remembered 
accordingly. There are, to be sure, a few 
rules, such as a short vowel precedes a 
double consonant, etc.; bnt there are ten 
times more exceptione in English spelling 
and pronunciation than there are rules; 
hence reading in concert, spelling in con- 
cert, sounding words on the ear continu- 
ously, is the way to teach reading and 
spelling. 

PuysicaL TRAINING. The 
most condensed epitome of this subject is 
given in the illustrated pamphlet entitled, 
“Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Develop- 
ment.“ Sent, post-paid, for 12 cents. It 
gives directions for the harmonious de- 
velopment of the entire person. It treats 
of peculiarities incidental to occupation; 
beneficial effects of exercise; walking: 
horse-back riding; rowing, swimming, 
and bathing. On the beanty of complex- 
ion; plumpness of form; rules of health, 
diet, breathing, sleeping, etc. It is full of 
practical hints, useful alike to youth and 
age, men and women. 


Iron.—“ Overman on the 
Manufacture of Iron“ has been out of 
print for some time, and is now very 
scarce; we can send a copy by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid, for $15. 
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CAurrousxEsS.—I have very 
large Caut iousness: so large, indeed, that 
the organs have the appearance of young 
horns, consequently am timid, irresolute, 
fearful; what am I to do? 

Ans. One of the foundation principles of 
reform in this matter is that you know 


what the trouble is; he who knows that 


the terrible pain in bis face is tooth-ache, | 


does not send for a council of doctors to 
treat him. Supposing that the ailment is 
not a mortal one, he grins and bears it; 
but let half as much pain be felt in the 
breast, the side, or any other vital region, 
und the alarm of the patient would know 
no bounds. When you feel, therefore, as 
if you would sink from fear, remember 
that it is morbid and excessive Cautions- 
ness that troubles you, and try to regard it 
as a chained lion that may growl but can 
not reach you. Try to summon your judg- 
ment, your courage, your fortitude, and in 
proportion as you build up those opposing 
qualities, your Cautiousness will act with 
less relative strength. Pile the weights 
into the other ecale nntil you have balanced 
Caution. Try to keep Caution quiet. 
Arrange your affairs so as not to get into 
sharp corners and dangerous conditions. 
Let Caution sleep, and it will get weak. 


Nervous DEI Try. — So 
many things are involved in this subject. 
that in order to answer your question 
satisfactorily we would require much ex- 
plicit data. Send your address, and we 
will return you a circular which will set 
forth the particulars we would have de- 
scribed. 


Pure WATER vs. ImpuRE.— 


Which ia the most healthy, pure water, or 
that which contains dissolved various 
gases which are collected while filtering 
through the soil or rocky strata ? 


Ans. How many puff, blow, and adver- 
tise mincral waters of any and every 
degree of impurity, and induce the be- 
drugged invalid to swallow quantities in 
the vain hope of a curative remedy! 
Besides using the mineral water, much of 
which “smells very bad,“ he will also be 
put on a low diet. If he recover, of course 
the impure water gets the credit of it; the 
same as is often the case with the nse of 
the thousand-and-one patent medicines 
which are manufactured to sell,“ by 
‘‘ respectable druggists,” grocers, tobacco- 
nists, and apple-women. No. Pure water 
ie best for all hygienic purposes. Salt 
water is best to pickle pork. 


RırLEs..— We can send the 
Howard breech-loading sporting rifle— 
called the Thunderbolt“ - by express, for 
$28; also, the new breeching-loading shot- 
gun—the ‘‘Gazelle’’—for the same price, 
and we consider these in many respects 
the best in the market. 


Trwotuy Tircoss. — Dr. 
Holland's latest, and by many considered 
his best, work is a poem called Rathrina,“ 
price $1 50, which we can send by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Morsip IMAGINATTON. — I 


have spells of morbid imaginings; how am 
I to avoid these? 


Ans. In the first place avoid as much as 
possible all morbid conditions. Let tea, 
coffee, tobacco, pepper, mustard, pastry, 
candies, have the go-by; avoid alcoholic 
atimulants; eat plain food that is fit fora 
Christian, and you might carry the matter 
an inch farther and eay that which is fit 
for a Jew, thus avoiding pork. Greasy 
food, sugar, and the like in large measure 
or without measure, get people into a 
dyspeptic, nervons condition, and they are 
morbid from head to foot, and if they have 


imaginings they will partake of the quality 
of their constitution and be morbid also. 
The first condition toward health is a clean, 
healthy body; if you try this experiment, 
and your morbid imaginings do not leave 
you, let us know it, and we will then tell 
you something further. 


LIFE AND END OF a DRUNK- 
arkp.—In ‘‘ New Physiognomy,” the Two 
Paths of Life” are given, with illustrations, 
which show the beginning, middle, and 
end of a drunkard's life. It is, perhaps, 
one of the best arguments in favor of tem- 
perance ever published. Young men may 
profit by reading it. —— 


EvEcrro - PLATING. — Na- 
pler's Electro-Metallurgy,“ price, $2, is the 
best work. 


MENTAL CULTURE. What is 
the next greatest thing to the study of 


languages to draw out and strengthen the 
mind ? 


Ans. Mathematics for some, mental 
philosophy for others. 


— 


Nervovs PzorLE. — What 


is the best employment for a nervous 
person: 


Ans. That depends much on his bodily 
strength and talent. Farming, if one be 
strong enough for the performance of the 
work, is a good vocation for a nervous 
man; raising fruit and fruit-trees would 
be a good pursuit. —— 


Is rr an INSUIT ?—It has 
been said to be an insult to write a letter 
1 poets instead of ink, to a stranger. Is 
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Ans. No. In itself it is nothing more 
than a breach vf etiquette. Good manners 
require the use of pen and ink in such 
cases. It could be no insult to notify a 
stranger or a friend of something to his 
interest, even in pencil. Some corre- 
spondents have a very shabby way of com- 
municating their desires,—using soiled or 
crumpled paper, blotched at that, and 
dirty, sloppy envelopes, and so awkwardly 
written that it is difficult to make out the 
address. But the “insult,” if there be 
any, consists in the language rather than 
in the materials used. It isa real luxury 
to read a clean, handsomely—plainly— 
written letter from a kindly epirit; but an 
unmitigated nuisance to spend valuable 
time and spoil one’s cyes over pale ink 
marks or almost obliterated pencil 
scratches. Our correspondents—many of 
them—have read our little book, How to 
Write,“ and know how. 


Mytno.tocy.—We can send 
“Dwight’s Grecian and Roman Mythology” 
for 83; Grecian, Roman, Scandinavian, 
and Mediæval Mythology,” by Thos. Bul- 
finch, in three vols., viz., Age of Fable, 
Age of Chivalry, and Legends of Charle- 
magne. Price, $3 25 per vol., or the set, 
for $9. 


STOLEN.—Several complaints 
are before us that the September number 
failed to reach its proper destinations, 
and we are requested to account for the 
fact. One theory is this. It was known 
to contain sketches of the Presidential 
candidates, and curiosity was greater than 
the sense of justice in those having the 
handling of the JouRNAL, and stopped it, 
thus cheating its rightful owner ont of his 
dues. 


PI RENO. OY AS AN AID TO 
THE TEACHER.—We have received a copy 
of an excellent address on the above sub- 
ject, recently delivered before the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association by T. C. Cham- | 


berlin, Principal of the Delevan High 
School, which we shall present to our 
readers in an carly number of this JOURNAL. 


Publishee’s Department. 


THE Question DRCIDED.— 
In answer to our question as to the size 
and price of the JOURNAL, we have had but 
one opinion from all who have written, 
and that is in favor of keeping up its size 
and price. More matter,“ rather than 
less, is the cry. So that, till further advice 
to the contrary, the size and the rates of 
subscription will be the same as now, 
namely $3 per year. But we shall keep 
the question of change of ſormꝰ from 
the present quarto to an octavo—still under 
advisement. Should the cost for paper, 
printing, engraving, etc., change materially 
during the year from any cause, we ehall 
fecl at liberty to adapt ourselves to the 
change by increasing or diminishing the 
quantity of matter accordingly. 


Who witt Have rr?—We 
printed a handsome sheet prospectus of 
the JouRNaLt—the size of two JOURNAL 
pages—suitable to hang up in any public 
place, where subscriptions for the JoURNAL 
may be received. We should be glad to 
have one of them put up in every post- office. 
country store, hotel, reading-room, grist- 
mill, blacksmith's shop, factory, toll-gate, 
ferry-boat, steamboat, school-house, and 
other public place where it may be scen. 
Who will put one up? Sent gratis by re- 
turn post, from this office, 


Our Liperat PREMTUMS.— 
It is not expected that every reader will 
take it upon himself to get up a club of 
subscribers for this Joun val. Many are 
so situated that they can not go abont and 
talk itup. Such prefer to inclose $12 and 
have the JouRNAL sent to themeelves five 
years, which is equivalent to forming a 
club and getting the JourNaLat wholesale 
rates. Or if two persons prefer, they may 
inclose $20, and have the JOURNAL sent 
to each for a period of five years. 

Still another way. Ifone be benevolently 
disposed, and wishes his FRIENDs to have 
the reading of the JourNnaL—friends with 
growing familice—he may order it sent to 
any number, making them welome to the 
same, Thus, when renewing a subscrip- 
tion, it would be easy to include the names 
of several friends, and all unknown to 
them place the JOURNAL in families where 
it would do a world of good. Already this 
thing has been done to some extent. We 
simply call attention to the modus operandi, 
and leave it with all good-hearted readers. 


Mustc.—Mr. Frederick 
Blume, of 1125 Broadway, New York, has 
recently published ‘‘The Excelsior Music 
Book for Violin, Flute, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Flageolet, Fife“ etc. No. 24. Price 15 
cents. Also Godfrey's Waltz, The Dream 
of the Ball.“ 40 cents; Amelia, the Golden 
Secret Waltz, 30 cents; and an Irish song, 
entitled “Live in my Heart and Pay no 
Rent,” by Samuel Lover, 30 cents. Sent 
by post on receipt of price. 


JOURNAL ADVERTISERS.—]® 
is believed that the readers of the JOURNAL 
arc a thoughtful, considerate, energetic, 
enterprising, reformatory, and ‘'go-ahead” 
class. They read, think, and act. Adver- 
tisers inform us that they hear more from 
the brief announcements“ they insert in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL than from 
more lengthy advertisements in other 
papers and magazines. The reasons are 
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obvione: Ist. We print with good type, on 
fine paper, and good ink; 2d. We print so 
few advertisements, that all we do print 
are seen and read; 3d. We insert no cheat- 
ing, swindling, or deceptive schemes; no 
patent medicines; no lottery, “gint,” or 
other lying inducements,” and (his fact 
makes the JOURNAL so much more desir- 
able for honest advertisers. Until we 
enlarged the JOURNAL, we thought serious- 
ly of excluding a advertisements. But 
now that we have so much room devoted 
to original reading matter, we may, with 
propriety, give a limited space to those 
who are worthy of a hearing in a businexs 
way. Our circulation is, perhaps. as wide- 
spread as that of any serial publication in 
the world, Wherever the English language 
is spoken, this JourNas. may be found; and 


— — 


— . 
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twenty new subscribers for one year, at 
$3 each, we wiil give one of their Family 
Machines, worth $55. This, only $5 more 
for the machine, and twenty copies of a 
good family magazine, than the machine 
alone selle for; spend a few hours a day, 
for a few days, in canvassing. Set up a 
club, secure the machine for yourself or 
some poor woman who is not able to pro- 
cure one for herself. —— 


Tnx publishers of the School- 
day Visitor have issued a fine steel plate 
engraving, entitled Gen. Grant and his 
Family.“ It is to be 10 by 13 inches, and 
printed on heavy plate paper,15 by 19 inches, 
representing the General, his oldeet son, 
and his little daughter Nellie on horeeback, 
while Mrs. Grant, Ulysses. and Jessie are 
standing by, seeing the trio off. 
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Tue WALTER GRAPE, the 
vines of which we are now offering as 
premiums for cluba, is much exhibited at 
the farmers’ clubs and fairs throughout the 
country, and receives the highest en- 
comiums of fruit critics. We will send 
deecriptive circular with terms on reccipt 
of etamp for postage. Addrees this office. 


— — —— 
—— — — — — 


Personal. 


Bayard TAYLOR, the distin- 
guished traveler, and correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, is reported to be at 
Rome, seriously ill. 


Jay Cook, the eminent ban- 
ker, has built a beautiful church edifice for 


[Nov., 
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cents apiece, one tenth 25 cents, one fifth | 


20 cents, two fifths 15 cents, and one fourth 
10 cents. Thus Broadway spends upon its 
cigars $3,300 per day, or $2,050,850 per year. 
It is estimated that in the city of New York 
7,000,000 cigars are consumed yearly, the 


total coet of which is $9,750,000. 


EquaL Pos TAGE. — The 
United States Mail, a paper devoted to 
postage matters, says: We are anthorized 


to etate, that by an act passed June 25th. 
1868, ‘‘mailable matter passing between 
Kaneas and California pays the usual rates 


of postage from and after the 2ist of 


October next, repealing section 259 of 
postal laws,” thos, of course, rescinding 
section 229 of regulations. The sectice 
repealed is the very annoying one of charg- 


ing letter postage on all transient printed 
matter between the western boundary of 
Kansas and the eastern of California. After 
the time named we will have uniform rates 
of postage all over the United States, for 
transient matter as well as regular. 

[Books may now be sent to all post- 
offices in the United States and Territories 


in many other countries where other 
languages prevail, it finds its way. In 
short, we are aiming to reach, through 
this JOURNAL, the hearts of all nations, 
and to cirry civilization and Christianity 
to the most remote corners of the earth. 
Of course we shall look after the Interests 
of our own country and people first. But 


It is a careful study, and has been a 
deliberate work of art from the beginning. 
There ie nothing hurried or slighted in any 
respect; the features of every member of 
the family are faithfully represented from 
photographs. We would say that the pub- 
lishers commenced to work on this picture 


the society at Glrardville, Pa. 


Dr. R. T. TRALL resusci- 
tates the Gospe: of Health with the January 
number. Terms, $2 a year. Office, 97 
Slxth Avenue, New York. 


our light will shine none the less for 
lighting our neighbor's.“ 


CavsE AND Errrct.—A cor- 
reepondent sends us the following: The 
greatest study of mankind is man. Why 
not by classification seck after causation ? 


long before Gen. Grant was nominated for 
the Presidency, so that it is not in any 
respects a political or campaign picture, 
but something that all, without regard to 
politics, will be glad to possess as a national 
picture. 

The retail price of this pictur2 is $2 50. 
We have just made arranger wits with the 


Gro. B. LIxcol. x, Eso., late 
postmaster of Brooklyn, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Health, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Jackson Shultz, Esq. 


EBENEZER IRVING, an elder 
brother of Washington Irving, lately died 


at single rates. Sensible.) 


Ir may not be 


generally 
known to American readers that a medical 
college for women was establiehed some 
years since at Fitzroy Square, in London, 
for teaching the theory and practice of 


Take the greatest, wiscet men of an- 
tiquity. Were they (1) born of city or 
country parents? (2) of wealthy or poor 
parents ? (3) of noble or ignoble blood? (4) 
of learned, wise, or any way remarkable 
fathers? (5) of learned, wise, or any way 
remarkable mothers? (6) brought up main- 
ly in city or country? (7) had they good 
academic advantages, or were they mainly 
self-taught? (8) were they of large. medium, 
or small physique? (9) of what religious 
faith were they? (10) wherein did each 


midwifery to educated women. It will 
commence its fifth annual session October 
1st. Our English cousins are not ae beck- 
ward in social reforms as currently re- | 
ported. ~ 
Oxe Way To Get Books 
„GRATIS. —It may be perfectly legiti- 
mate” for county school superintendents 
to draw at sight“ on book publishers for 
specimen copies. By this means a private 
library may be quickly and cheaply stock- 
ed. Here is a specimen letter. We omit, 


at the old residence of the deceased author, 
Sunnyside, at the advanced age of sinety- 
three. 


Tun celebrated prima donna 
Adelina Patti, who by the way has recently 
changed her surname for that of a Parisian 
nobleman, has a brother fiddling for sub- 
sistence in a New Orleans ice-cream saloon. 


publishers, by which we can offer the 
PORENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and the Picture 
to new subscribers for $3 75, or the JOUR- 
NaL, the Picture, and the Schoolday 
Visitor for $4 B. There will be great 
demand for it as soon as ready for delivery, 
which will be abont the 1st of this Novem- 
ber, and we think many of our readers 
will be glad to avail themsclves of this op- 
portunity of obtaining it at so small an 
outlay. Those who are now regular sub- 


Mr. Epwarp J. Morrison— 
one of our forme) pupils—intends to spend 


` liberal terms even than ever before. For 


— 


excel in the religious, intellectual, or 
material world? In like manner take 
most noted evil men—aleo, in like manner 
the most celebrated ancient women, good 
and evil. Then the greatest, best, and 
woret men and women of modern times, 
(1) dead, (2) living. Here, with better light 
and knowledge, we can doubtless arrive 
more closely at causes and results. 

Hoping it may be undertaken, r. K. P. 

[This is an interesting subject. We 
submit it for investigation.—Ep.] 


Two Numbers FREEI— To 
new subscribers for 1869, who remit during 
the present month, we offer the November 
and December numbers of this year gratis. 
This offer relates to clubs or to single sub- 
scribers. 

Or, for 81, we will send the JOURNAL to 
new subscribers on trial from July to Jan- 
uary! Will not present subscribers make 
these terms known to their neighbors, and 
induce them to try the JOURNAL? 


Tne Bruen CLern PLATE. 
—This is a new plate made for the Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing machine. It enables the 
operator to make the double- loop.“ or 
Grover & Baker Stitch, on this machine, 
and for embroidery is not equaled. Every 
owner of a Whecler & Wilson machine 
will find it indispensable. The price is 
$10, but we have made arrangements with 
the manufacturers to give this for a club 
of six new subscribers to the JOURNAL at 
$3 each. There is no doubt but that all 
of those to whom we have rent the Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing machine will want this. 

We are enabled to offer the Wheeler & 
Wilson machine this scason on more 


ecribers may obtain it by sending us one 
new name with $3 75. All orders should 
be addressed to this office. 


A Spectat PREMIUM. We 
offer as a special premium for a club of 
forty new subscribers to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, a copy of the 
New AMERICAN CICLOPEDIA, which com- 
prises sixteen large octavo volnmes, of 800 
pages each. Price, $80, net cash. 

This important work contains an inex- 
haustible fund of accurate and practical 
information on Art and Science in all their 
branches, including Mechanics, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, and Physiology; on Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures ; on Religion, 
Law, Medicine, and Theology; on Biog- 
raphy and History, Geography and Eth- 
nology; on Political Economy, the Trades, 
Inventions, and Politics; on Domestic 
Economy, Architecture, Statistica, the 
Things of Common Life, and General 
Literature. The work is a library in 
itself, opening to the etudent and general 
reader the whole field of knowledge. 


WE learn from many com- 
mendatory noticcs published in Western 
newspapers, that Messrs. Ely, Burnbam & 
Bartlett, shorthand reporters of Chicago, 
III., are doing a good work in that depart- 
ment of intellectual progress. Their en- 
terprise and professional skill are reaping 
a merited reward in the possession uf an 
extensive and lucrative business. Inter- 
ested as we have been, and are still, in de- 
veloping the labor and time-saving science 
of shorthand, we can not but congratulate 
every one who makes it a success in the 


practical application to the business of life. 


the autumn in Scott County, Ill., and dur- 
ing the winter will lecture in Morgan and 
Pike counties, Ill. Mr. Morrison is a clear 
thinker, and brings to his work an honest 
purpose and a landable enthusiasm. Those 
wishing to bespeak his services can address 
him at his home, Naples, Scott Co., III. 


General Stems. 


To STUDENTS IN PHRENOL- 
ocy.—Our Session for 1869 will open 
January 4th, at 889 Broadway, New York. 
All who contemplate taking professional 
instruction in Practical Phrenology shonld 
indicate their desire at once. Our aim is 
to open up the whole subject of theoretical 
and practical Phrenology, and thereby 
teach our pupils how to become successful 
teachers, lecturers, and examinere; how 
to promulgate Phrenology, and by ex- 
aminations to apply it to the practical 
wants of the community. We hope to 
know early in December who are to be 
members of the class of 69, that ample 
accommodations may be secured. Those 
desiring further information will ask for a 
circular entitled Professional Instruction 
in Practical Phrenology." Please address 
Box 730, New York Post-Office. 


A Fool. at ONE END, AND A 
FIRE AT THE OTHER, CONSUMING BOT. — 
The number of cigars sold per day on 
Broadway, New York, is estimated at 
20,000. Of these one twenticth cost 30 


in this instance, names of persons and 


places. R—-, Pa. 

S. R. WELLE — Dear Sir In reading the 
American Educational Monthly, I obeerve 
the notice of a few new books published 
by yon, namely. The Extemporanecas 
Speaker, History of a Mouthful of 
Bread,“ and The Servants of the Stom- 
ac 99 


These books I should be pleased to ex- 
amine, should you send them to me for 
this purpose. It is not my province to in- 
troduce, or even recommend, text-booke: 
but our school directors very uer Uy 
apply to me for an opinion,“ and I there- 
fore feel inclined to make the acqnaintance 
of new books. Should you feel inclined 
to send them, you can either forward to 
my address by mail to R——, or by ex- 
prees to H——. Yours respectfully, 

* „ Co. Supt., — Co., Pa. 

[We reply: It will give us pleasure to 
have this county superintendent examine 
the aforesaid books, and any other of the 
hundred we publish, at his convenience, 
and at his expense, certainly not at ours. 
We diecountenance beth begging and 
blackmailing. We publish books as othere 
are suppesed to do—for pleasure and prof- 
it—but not to give away to those who 
ought to pay for their learning.) 


A LIrrrLe INDUCEMENT.— 
We know all our readers would like to 
possess a copy of the new Miustrated 
ANNUAL of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
for 1869. To induce prompt renewals, it 
is proposed to send gratis a copy of that 
work to each single JOURNAL subscriber 
who renews his subscription for 1869 defore 
the ist of December. Already quite a 
number of new and old names have been 
sent in. On receipt of $3 during this ani 
next month. we will send the new AKNUTAL 
if requested so to do. 
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Facrs.— The following are 
established weights and measures in this 
State, the weight being avoirdupois: 

Hundred weight is 100 lbs. ; a ton is, by 
custom, 2,000 Ibs.; a ton by law, 2,240 lbs.; 
bale of cotton, 350 lbs.; bale of wool, 240 
Ibs. ; barrel beef or pork, 200 lbs. ; barrel 
flour, 196 lbs.; barrel soap, 256 Ibs.; bar- 
rel gunpowder, 100 lbs.; firkin of butter, 
56 Ibs.; gallon of honey, 12 lbs.; gallon 
molasses, 11 lbs.; gallon lamp oil, 7.70 lbs; 
gallon rain water, 8.25 Ibs.; gallon proof 
spirits, 7.70 lbs.; gallon alcohol, 6.98 lbs. ; 
a barrel is 31 gallons; a bogshead is 63 
gallons; a wine gallon measure contains 
231 cabic inches; a bushel 2150.42 cubic 
inches. 

N..B.—Although the above weights are 
legally established in this State, yet cus- 
tom has in some cases established a dif- 
ferent standard, and even in the absence 
of a contract, the customary rather than 
the legal standard is frequently conformed 
to in settlement for sales. 


More ABOUT Ciicaco.—It 
is generally conceded that Chicago is a 
**yo-ahead” town. Western men speak 
of its rise, growth, and expansion with 
pride. We of the metropolis have no 
jealousy, no partiality, but feel a real in- 
terest in the growth and development of 
our whole country. But in the West there 
is great rivalry among the aspirants for 
fame and fortune. It is amusing to observe 
the emphasis with which citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo, Detroit, St. Lonis, and 
Chicago speak of their relative importance. 
And now, there is strife between Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, St. Joseph and Atchison, 
Dubuque, St. Paul, St. Anthony, Minne- 
apolis, and other prospective Western 
cities. But here is a paragraph which 
shows “which way the wind blows” just 
at present, 


Within the past twelve months, Messrs. 
Root and Cady, music publishers, have 

urchased the entire music catalogue of 

fegfeld, Girard & Co.; the entire cata- 
logue of H. T. Merrill & Co.; the entire 
list of Cabinet organ publications of 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, Boston, and 
recently the immense music catalogue of 
H. Tolman & Co., of Boston, Mass., which 
is theægrowth of thirty years of successful 
business in the most musical city of this 
country, and transferred the whole to their 
own house. he engraved plates alone 
weigh over twenty-five tons, and represent 
over fice thousand ects. Thie concen- 
tration of catalogues added to their already 
estandard publication makes Root and Cady 
the Great Central Music Publishing House 
of this continent. 


[Verily Chicago is rising, not only as the 
greateet grain mart in the world, but alao 
in music.] 


Bowtsgsy’s Music Prson- 
STRATING BoARD.— This is an excellent 
contrivance for the transposition of the 
scales and the study of thorongh-base. It 
has the approval of the best musicians in the 
country, and is warmly recommended as a 
valuable assistant to all who are interested 
in the study of music, whether as teachers 
or scholars. It enables one to acquire 
speedily a practical and objective knowl- 
edge of that difficult feature of music, the 
changes of the keys. We are ready to fur- 
nish the apparatus, which is neat and orna- 
mental, at $1 50 each, sent to any part of 
the conntry. 


A Goop BARGAIN FOR CAN- 

ADA; the buying of Nova Scotia. 

A Bap BAndAm ror Nova Scotia: gell- 
ing out so cheap to Canada. 

A Goop THING For ALL: annexation to 
the United States. 

If a Republican Democracy, with free 
schools for all, equal rights, impartial suf- 
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frage, a free religion, etc., be an improve- 
ment on a monarchy, why not extend it 
over the continent? e believe it; and 
while European nations are extending 
their sway in the East, why not we extend 
ours in the West? We believe in applying 
the principles of Republican Democracy 
over this continent. Let Europe keep her 
hereditary kings, queens, and emperore— 
genuine and bogus—if preferred, but let 
us have officers and servants of our own 
choosing, and subject to change when we 
please. Here, under our mode of proceed- 
ing, where education is—to be—universal, 
we expect men togovern themselves. Nor 
is it needful to keep a standing army to 
keep the peace. Inetead of soldiering and 
consuming, our people are producers. 


Eurrr Honor.—We are in 
the receipt of letters, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample, from different parts of the 
country—not from the freed men, let us 
state, from whence, if anywhere, such a 
spirit of alms-seeking might more reason- 
ably be expected—bnt from the thrifty East 
and the enterprising West 


Blank, Ohio. S. R. Wetts—Dear Sir: 
It is my pleasant duty, as Cor. Sec., to in- 
form you of your unanimous choice to 
honorary membership of the Excelsior” 
Literary Socicty of H—— College, asa token 
of esteem, both for high literary attain- 
ments, and the laudable manner in which 
they have been devoted to the promotion 
of science and reform, especially through 
your moat excellent JOURNAL. 

The common object of literary societies, 
we feel, is too well understood to need an 
explanation. Any aid which your kind- 
ness or interest might suggest, either 
pecnniarily or in the shape of books, etc., 
for the library, wonld be thankfully received 
and acknowledged. Hoping that yon may 
take an interest in the welfare of the Socie- 
ty, and lend us your enconragement and 
aid by accepting the membership, I re- 
main sincerely yours. 


Now this may be a very honorable—it is 
certainly a very polite way of begging. It 
will, in many instances, get“ the thing 
solicited, at no other cost to the *' associa- 
tion“ than the polite—may we not say 
flattering—letter of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. We can imagine the youngsters 
chuckling over their rich, plump maga- 
zines, contributed by the honorary mem- 
ber who has made himself worthy such 
distinction! For one, we beg to be ex- 
cused, and may state publicly, that it costs 
real cash—not empty honor—to publish 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and that 
such honors would not pay the printers or 
paper- maker. No, no, young men, excuse 
us, and come down with your greenbacks. 
Order your newspapers and magazines at 
club rates, if for charity, and not ask edi- 
tors to feed you at their expense. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS.— 
Orange culture promises to be a profitable 
business in Florida. We are told of a 
grove on the St. John's River, consisting 
of less than an acre, the income from 
which, last Beason, was $1,000. The busi- 
ness is attractive, especially in its pecuniary 
results. See advertisement of Floridian.” 

Tue Best LETTER ENVEL- 
opres.—It is strange that persons of good 
taste, culture, and judgment should use 
the odd, singular, inconvenient, and unsafe 
little baga open at one end, instead of those 
more comely and always ready stamped 
and self-sealing, made by the Government, 
and for sale by all post-masters. Of these 
there are different sizes, qualities, and 
prices: white, which are beautiful, and 
buff, which are cheap. Buy and use these 
instead of those ‘* leetle,”’ narrow, ‘‘ tucked 
up” and tucked in things, so liable to get 
lost or get opened on the way. Try a few 
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packs of stamped Government envelopes, 
and you will use no other. 

P. 8.—Use white paper, black or drown 
ink—no pale blue fluid; date and sign your 
letter, always putting on the full address, 
name, post- office, county, and State; then 
address it plainly, and you may hope for 
an answer by return post. For further 
instructions read our little book * How to 
Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business,“ in one volume. 


Tue NorTHWESTERN FAR- 
MER, a monthly magazine of rural life, is 
a handsome quarto of twenty-four pages, 
now in its third volumé, published at 
Indianapolis and Chicago at $1 50 a year, 
by the Northwestern Farmer Co. We will 
supply the above to new subscribers, with 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, at $4 a year. 
Address this office. 

Among the best general farming States 
in the Union are Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, 
and Iowa. The above journal, it is ex- 
pected, will be largely circulated in these 
States. But it will, we presume, have 
readers in ali the States. 


Tue Hanp-Boox AGarn.— 
ELKBART, IND., August 20th. 
SAMURL R. WELLS— Sfr. Ihad the good 
fortune a few days since to receive, peruse, 
and call my own “ The Indispensable Hand- 
Book,” with which I would not now part 
for even more than double its cost, were I 
to know that I could not obtain another. 
I therefore will act as agent, if you will 
send me full information as to the terms. 
Yours truly, D. M, 8. 


WIEAT.— Chicago sent for- 
ward to the East last year 48,000,000 bnsh- 
els of grain, of which ninety-one per cent. 
went by water, and nine per cent. by rail. 
Of the millions of bushels of corn which 
were forwarded East from the same point, 
ninety-nine per cent. went by water. And 
all this in face of the four and one half 
months of suspension of navigation during 
the season. 

Is there any doubt about the absolute 
necessity of a sbip canal around Niagara 
Falls, connecting the Upper Lakes with 
Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Hudson River? If the 
East and the West are to remain goed 
neighbors, and the present free exchange 
of productions is to go on, increased facili- 
ties must be had. Railways must be mul- 
tiplied to carry passengers and light freight, 
and canals enlarged to accommodate the 
heavier materials. But let that Niagara 
Ship Canal be opened at once. Without it 
trade must be diverted from its natural 
channels, or become stagnant. 


An ELECTRIC Ciock.—Mr. 
8. A. Kennedy, of 481 Broadway, New 
York, has put up a clock which is moved 
by electricity, generated by a weak galvanic 
battery. There are but three wheels in 
the clock. These require no oiling, and it 
is believed the clock will run a hundred 
years and more without variation. A 
company to manufacture and sell is organ- 
ized. This invention comes the nearest 
to perpetual motion of anything we ever 
saw. 


THE JUDGE AND THE Law- 
Yer.—Judge Kent, of this State, a son of 
the illustrious commentator, while travel- 
ing upon the circuit many years ago, put 
up on one occasion for the night at the 
hotel of a small town throngh which his 
route lay. The chief lawyer of the place, 
hearing of the arrival of this bright light 
of his profession, thought the least he could 
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do was to attempt to entertain him. So 
he walked into the reading-room, where 
the Judge, in the dignity of spectacles and 
magnificent ruffles, was perusing tho 
newspapers. 


Lawyer—Hem! Good- evening, Judge 
Judge Good-evening. sir! 
Lawyer—Judge ! hem! suppose we play 
a game of billiards? z 
udge (astonished, and speaking very 
slowly)—I never play billiards, sir. 
Lawyer — Ahl well, ninepins; what do 
you say to ninepins. sir! 
Judge —I never play ninepins, sir. 
Lawyer—Ob ! then we'll have a game of 
ee eee pale: and paki 
udge (turning pale and 8 ng em- 
pratically T never en in any gamo— 
n any game whatever, sir. 
Lawyer— Eh! what! well, no matter 
(taking the Judge familiarly by the arm), 
‘ll stand the drinks—brandy-and-wuter, or 


n? 
£ Judge (becoming paler)—I never drink, 
sir. 

Lawyer (in the blankest amazement)— 
What a 5 overrated man ee 
arc! (The disappointed subaltern retires 
in disgust.) 

Hospitality, in this case, was in the di- 
rection of perrerted nature, and evinced 
the dissipated character of the lawyer. 
The Judge was evidently a man of sound 
moral character, and not perverted. He 
wonld continue to rise, while the lawyer 
was already going down, down, down. 

Young man, have you the moral courage 
to say No“ when invited to violate your 
seneo of honor and true manliness? Can 
yon follow the example of the Judge? If 
so, there is hope for you; but if not, you, 
too, will go down. 


AsTROLOoGY—How Tr Do 
Ir.—Many people have a weakness for the 
mysterions; and designing rognes of the 
masculine gender adopt a woman's name, 
then advertise largely, somewhat after the 
following fashion. The remarks in brack- 
eta are our own. 


Astrology! The world astonished at the 
wonderful revelations made by the great 
astrologist, Madame H. A. Virago. She 
reveals secrets no mortal ever knew [or 
ever will know). She restores to happi- 
ness those who from dolcful events, catas- 
opaa crosses in love, loss of relations 
and friends, lose of money, etc., have be- 
come despondent [ruen as these rascally 
advertisers]. She brings together those 
long separated, gives information concern- 
ing absent friends or lovera, restores lost 
or stolen property, causes speedy marriages 
and tells you the very day you will marry, 
gives you the name, likeness, and charac- 
teristics of the person [what asaumption]. 
She reads your very thoughts, and by her 
almost supernatural powers unvails the 
dark and hidden myeteries of the future. 
From the stars we see in the firmament— 
the malefic stars that overcome or predom- 
inate in the configuration—from the aspects 
and positions of the planets and the fixed 
stare in the heavens at the time of birth, she 
deduces the future destiny of man I. e., he 
is destined to be du by swindlere!]. 
Fall not to consult the greatest astrologist 
on earth. It costs you but a trifle, and you 
may never again have go favorable an op- 
portunity [to lose your money |: Consulta- 
tion fee, with likeness and all desired in- 
formation, $1. Parties living at a distance 
can consult the Madame by mail with equal 
safety and satisfaction to themselves, as if 
in perron. The strictest secrecy will be 
maintained, and all correspondence re- 
turned or destroyed [on the contrary, the 
letters, with names and address, are sold 
for so much a hundred to the lottery deal- 
ers, who send ewindling circulars to all 
those who write letters to astrologiete— 
and their names are thus hawked abont by 
these wicked scamps]. References of the 
highest order furnished those desiring 
them. Write plainly the day of the month 
and year in which you were born, fuclosing 
a small lock ofhair. Addrees, 

MADAME H. A. VIRAGO. 
P. O. Drawer, 


(and so forth, sometimes at Troy, then at 
Buffalo. Hudson, and otherwhere. Only 
“verdant greens,“ of whom, alas, there 
are not a few, get caught in by such trape.] 
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Wants RECONSTRUCTING. — 
The Feliciana Democrat, of Clinton, La., 
thus laments over the departure of a 
school teacher for her Northern home: 
“The strong-minded woman who pre- 
sided over the classic negrophilic hall 
where the offspring of the freedmen 
and they themselves drank freely of the 
fountain of knowledge the waters of which 
she laved upon them, has departed. Yes, 
Clinton knows her no longer; yet Yankee- 
dom will embrace her as a daughter who 
had gone among the disloyal and rebel- 
lous, and euffering martyrdom to the tune 
of $2,000 net gains, the proceeds derived 
from her colored flock in teaching them 
hatred and insubordination to those who 
are their only true friends. She hath suf- 
fered much; yet it is hoped that little pile 
will go somewhat toward soothing her in 
this the hour of affliction. For, lo! she 
ascertained that the mine which she has 
for the last two yeare worked so profitably 
is now exhausted, and she must look for 
new diggins. We are truly disconsolate. 
Hanging our harp up somewhere, we will 
ekin an onion in remembrance of you, dear 
old school-marm, proud scion of gifted 
New England. May you rest there in 
peace, and in the enjoyment of the epon- 
dulicks which your industry has carned. 
May the scent to which you have been 
accustomed always remain with you.“ 

(This young man needs reconstructing. 
He should be taught to respect school- 
teachers, and not be allowed to slander 
them. He may not know it, but he is cut- 
ting a stick for his own back by this sort 
of talk. 

The same paper says: As far as could 
be ascertained on the 20th ult. there were 
41,560 whites and 78,500 blacks registered 
in this district; total, 119,860. Black ma- 
jority, 37,140." 

If this be so, we should think it would 
be policy for the whites to make friends of 
the blacks while they may. Kind treat- 
ment would be kindly remembered. ] 


— 


Fisn, Oysters, Erc.— The 
following letter explains itself: 
Great SALT LAKE CIrr. UTAH TER. 
EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— Sir. 
Iam very anxious to obtain a work on the 
culture and propagation of fish and oyaters. 
Our large streams are tolerably well sup- 
plied with the mountain trout,’ a very 
good fish, and I am anxious to introduce 
them into our smaller streams, lakes, and 
artificial ponds. Can the salmon, do you 
think, be successfuly introduced into our 
streams? [We think it can.] Our Great 
Salt Lake is tno salt, I fear, being one third 
pure salt [of course it is]; but probably 
they would thrive at the mouths of the 
streams emptying into it. How can their 
eggs be brought? What time of year is 
the best? Of whom can they be obtained ? 
etc. I desire, also, all the information I can 
obtain concerning the introduction of 
oysters. Is there a book that gives this 
information? [There is not, but there 
should be.] If 80, please give me ita name 
and price, and I will remit. I want this 
knowledge, not from speculative motives, 
but so far as I can to do the people good, 
believing that to live on pork and beef is 
injurious and unwholesome. Iuclosed, I 
forward you ĝi for the trouble I give you, 
which I trust you'll please pardon. Very 
respectfully yours, A. MILTON MUSSER. 
[We publish the above, hoping it may 
meet the eye of persons who can furnish 
the desired information. Thére is nothing 
now in print available. Who will get up a 


mannal giving all the necessary directions 
for growing and curing fish, oysters, clame, 
and lobstera? It would-éell.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


Tae Ticket SwINDLE.—A 
lady writes us from California as follows: 
Having occasionally received letters from 
parties in New York and elsewhere, wish- 
ing me to become an agent for some won- 
derſul and cheap invention, to sell tickets 
in some grand lottery distribution, or 
something of the kind, please allow me to 
ask how euch parties obtain the names and 
addresses of persons all over the country: 
Do they get them from publishers’ books:? 
We can think of no other way in which 
ours could have been obtained, and, pre- 
supposing this to be the case, we beg leave 
to make a few remarks in regard to it. 
Our address is free to any persons who 
wish to use it for laudable purposes, but it 
is not free to swindlers and unprincipled 
vagabonds, If editors will give our names 
to some one who will send us a sewing- 
machine for nothing, we should certainly 
feel gratified, for none of us are too fond 
of stitching in the old way; or if they will 
put us in the way of making a fortune 
from three cents, we may tender them a 
vote of thanks, or we may choose to earn 
our fortunes; but if our names are given 


to those who would use us as instruments 
in swindling the unsuspecting, and in dis- 
reminating obscene books and engravings 
to poison the minds of the young and ig- 
norant, we must protest against it a8 not 
only taking undue liberty, but as doinga 
great wrong in aiding the circulation of 
guch things. Pe respectable editor would 
do any such thing.—EbD.) We recently re- 
ceived from Messrs. & Co., of 
New York, a package containing speci- 
mens of lottery tickets, advertisements of 
obscene books, photographe, and paint- 
ings, hale to obtain agents for sellin 
the same! Such things are an outrage an 
a shame, and we trust your JOURNAL, 
which has ever been ready to expose and 
denounce imposition, may raise a protest- 
ation against this crying evil.—s. J. o. 


[Persons who write to any of the for- 
tune-tellers, patent medicine vendera, hair 
restorers, gift concerns, etc., have their 
names, with post-office address, put into 
lists, which are sold by the thousand to 
lottery dealers and other swindlers. No 
responsible editor or publisher would per- 
mit the names on his subscription books 
to be used for any such purpose.] 


ADVICE Gratis.—Here is 
what the Inside Track says to advertisers: 
Nowadays, everybody can read. Your 
advertisements will not, in this era of 
common schools, waste their sweetness on 
the desert air. 

Continued dropping will wear away a 
rock. Keep dropping your advertisementa 
in the public, and they will soon melt under 
it like rock-salt. 

Small advertisements are worth more in 
proportion than Jarge. If all people were 
deaf, loud advertisements might be expect- 
ed to win. 

One twentieth of a column twenty times 
ia worth more than a whole column once. 
People who sce a flaming advertisement 
one week, but never after, get an idea the 
man has fizzled. 

A heavy advertisement once is more 
than quadrupled in value by a small card 
published for a few months after, giving 
your address. 

You can't eat enough in a weck to last 
you a year, and you can't advertise on that 
plan, cither. 

Beware of long, prosy advertisements. 
If you want people to read them, have 
them * short and sweet.” 

Let those who read your notices feel that 
you are in carnest, and that you believe 
what you say. A little flippancy will some- 
times create a complete distrust of your 
enterprise or wares, 

If you mean to quit business next week, 
don't advertise. Advertisements are like 
seed-wheat. It takes months to reap the 
fruit after you scatter the seed. (We have 
ourselves made sales of printing presses 
distinctly traceable to advertisements of 


nearly three years ing.) 
If your competitor advertises, let your 
advertisement differ from his as much as 


possible. The public despise an imitator 
worse than any other tator. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Business. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter wil 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Tur Hyceran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
plianees are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Hygienic Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGNR, M.D., 


$25 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


SPURZHEIM. — Photographs 
from Lizar's superb engraving of Spurz- 
heim. from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
44 size, $1; “ carte-de-visite’’ style, 50 
cents. 

S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN S. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 


Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


SoMETHING NEW, To Lec- 
TURERS.— We have for sale a large poster, 
29 by 48 inches, with more than fifty illus- 
trative engravings, including our largest 
symbolical head, handsomely printed in 
colors, at $12 per hundred copies; also a 
smaller size, which we call pictorial poster 
No. 2, and may be had at $8 a hundred. 
These are particularly recommended to 
Lecturers, being printed with blank spaces 
for inserting the name of a lecturer and 
the date and place of his lectures. These 
posters are handsome, and well calculated 
to attract the public attention. They will 
save lecturers much time and money, by 
rendering it unnecessary for them to get 
up bills in each town as heretofore. 

Besides these posters, we have an excel- 
lent circular of THREE 12mo pages, con- 
taining a statement of the UTILITY or 
PHRENOLOGY, with the TESTIMONIALS of 
distinguished men as to its truth and im- 
portance. With these three pages may be 
printed another page, giving a PROGRAMME 
of lectures to be given in any particular 
place. This circular of three pages—the 
fourth in blank—can be furnished at $5 
per thousand; or, if the programme be 
printed here with the other three pages, it 
may be had complete at $8 50 per thousand. 
Samples of the posters and circular will be 
sent from this office, post-paid, on receipt 
of 30 cents, and orders for large quantities 
will be promptly filled by 

S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Tat Best AND CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the South is the 
Southern Journal of Education. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. HEARN, 
Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. Gt. 


[Nov., 


„Ture BELLEFONTE National 


(FORMERLY CENTRAL PRESS,) 
Published at Bellefonte, Centre Co., Pa. 
BY KINSLOE & BROTHER. 

Located in one of the greatest produciz; 
seetions of the State, surrounded by som 
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of the richest bituminous coal, iron. sri. 


lumber regions in the country, it present: 
advantages to advertisers which sho: 
not be overlooked by men of shrewdrs= 
and business tact. 

It is the organ of the Republican para 
of Centre County, and has entered upon 
its eleventh volume. Send for specimt 
numbers and terms. Address. 

It. “ NATIONAL,” Bellefonte, Pa 


Rev. J. G. SCHAEFFER, 
Editor of Mirror,“ has a new and popalsr 
Lecture. Address, 

“ MIRROR OFFICE,” Sharon, Wiz. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the 
department muat reach the Mer by the 
Ist of the month preceding Gate in wiit 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ah- 
vertising, 50 cents a line $50 a 5 


„ Or 
The Northwestern Farmer, 


AN ILLUSTRATED RURAL MAGAZINE, 


(eizo and style of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
. e ie the 'a t, finest. and me-t 

pular Rural Monthly in America. It is 
ust closing its third yearly volume, with 
the largest circulation of any similsr 
journal in the West, aod with prospect: 
the most flattcring for the fature. 

Ir is UNIVERSALLY PRONOUNCED BOTE 
BY THE PEOPLE AND THE PRESS to be the 
best thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this conntry, and the cheapest paper offer 
to the people. Terms $1 50 a year, and s 
premium book worth twenty-five cent 
given to each sabscriber. 

To AGENTS we offer the largest and most 
attractive list ot premiums of ans publister 
in the world, and on terms 25 fo eet. 
more liberal. For example, we give 2 five- 
hundred-dollar, octave, rosewou) 
Piano, for only 400 names at $1 50 each. 

Our list of premiums comprises Piaam., 
Cabinet Organs, Sewing Machines, Hard 
Looms, Tea Sets, American Watches, 
Washing Machines, Clothes Wri En- 
cyclopedias, Dictionaries, Sets of Tools. 
Chromo Palotings Hand Powers, haat 
Diggers, Grain rills, Corn ShellersZazi; 
Rose Potatoes, Useful Books, etc., ete. 

Sample copies containing full particalars, 
only ten cents post-paid. 

The Northwestern Farmer is published 
at Chicago, III., and Indianapolis, Ind. 
the Chicago edition being adapted to t- 
Prairie States, and the other to Indiana avi 
the States east and south of ber, and in writ- 
ing on business connected with the r 


precei 


address NORTHWESTERN FARMEE 
CO., 57 State Street, Chi III, eo 
NORTHWESTERN FARMER CO., corner 


Meridian and Circle streeta, Indianapolis. 


„ Ä eee 
Orange Culture.—A gentle- 
man owning a suitable tract of land near 
the St. John's River, Florida, wishes s 
partner with some capital to engage with | 
im in the culture of the orange and other 
tropical fruite. Address FLORIDIAN, 
care of S. R. Wells, Esq., 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 18 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly execated. 
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The Trapper’s Guide: a 
Manual of Instructions for Capturing ali 
kinds of Far-Bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins; with Observations on the Fur- 
Trade, Hinta on Life in the Woods, and | 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions. By S. Newhouse, and other 
Trappers and Sportemen. Second Edition. 
with new Narratives and Illustrations. | 

Valuable as a work on Natural History. | 
The numerous illustrations are accurate 
and beautiful. Price by mail, post-paid | 

$1 50. Address, : . yh 
! S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. ‘; 
V 
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The Bartram & Fanton 
Elastic Stitch Szwing-MaAcHINES. 


For 
Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 

This Machine was awarded First Pre- 
mium, American Institute. Prize Medal, 
Paris Exposition. Principal Office and 
Salesroom, at Madame Demorest's Em- 
porum of Fashions, No. 838 Broadway, 

ew York. 

The Mannfactnrers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a carcful and thorough 
examination as to the merits and qualifica- 
tions of the different kinda of Machines 
adapted to Family Sewing, they have over- 
come the faults and imperfections of the 
many now in the market. The BARTRAM 
& FAN TON MACHINES are prononnced by 
connoisseurs to be better designed, better 
finished, more aceurate and reliable, with 


a greater capacity for performing all kinds 
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of Family Sewing than any other Machine 
ever before offered to the public; and are 
so perfect and simple in their construction 
that a novice can operate them with per- 
fect success. 

An examination of onr Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus ultra 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


This Machine uses but one thread. and 
that directly from the original spool, making 
a beautiful stitch, and locking the thread 
firmly at every stitch. The work requires 
no fastening off. and dispenses with all the 
extra machincry that is . to oper - 
ate a two-third machine, which js an im- 
portant desideratum to all operators. 

The design of the Bartram & FANTON 
MACHINE is different from all others. It 
is so constructed that it is impossible for 
a lady to eoil the work or dregs while 
operating it, or become entangled in the 
machinery. It will sew equally as well 
upon one kind of fabric as another, from 
the finest muslin to the heaviest woolen. 

This Machine will make Button-Holes 
upon thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 


plete, which no other machine can gecom- 
plish. It has also an atiachmegt for 
making eyelet-holes. 

Each Machine is provided with Castors, 


and can be readily moved from place to 
place, yet stand perfectly firm when in use. 


It will algo embroider, 2 cord, 
bind, gatſtr, fell, rupie, braid, and hem, 
etc., ete. 


Each Machine is provided with a button- 
hole attachment. gauge, screw-driver, 
wren R. oil-can, three-quarter doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instggctions imparted to 
all purchasers of Ma es free of charge. 
Price, $60. 

Every Machine is warranted for one year. 

Each Machine is so constructed that an 
attachment for Fancy Embroidery and 
Eyelet-Holes, Button-Holes, etc., will fit it. 

Reliable agenta in every city and town. 
Illustrated circulars mailed free on appli- 
cation. Aug., 3t. 


Urbana University. 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(A NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 


The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 
Institution will open on the First Wednes- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Institule—a Department 
for girls only situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing further information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) 


Boarding in New Fork. 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 LAIGHT STREET. Torkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring euch. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


An Easy Way of Procuring 
Waat rou Want! 


HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 
Broadway, will dispose of a few new and 
second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty 
new and second-hand instruments for rent, 
and rent applied if purchased; or for sale at 
bargains for cash. Oct. 2t. 
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Valuable and Entertaining Works recently Published by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


I—THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gospels. By Rev. W. I. Furness, D.D. 12mo. 
Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $1 50. 


I.—A SUMMER IN ICELAND. 


By C. W. Paijkull. Translated by M. R. Barnard, B.A. With Map and numerous 
Tlustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 5. 


III.—-FIVE YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE. 
By Isabella Saxon. Crown 8vo. Fine stamped cloth. $2 50. 


IV.—AMONG THE ARABS. 
A Narrative of Adventures in Algeria. By G. Naphegyi, M.D. 12mo. With Portrait 
of Author. Tinted paper. Fine cioth. $1 75. 
V.—THE HERMITS. 


By Rev. Charles Kingsley. Ilustrated. 12mo. Fine cloth. $2. Making the eccond 
volume of the Sunday Library. 


VI.—CURIOUS MYTHS. 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring Gould. Second Series. 
Illustrated. Tinted paper. Fine cloth. 22 50. 
VII. -CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By the author of The Heir of Redelyſfe.“ 12mo. Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $1 75. 


VIIT.—INFELICIA. 
A Volnme of Poems. By Adah Isaacs Menken. 16mo. Cloth, $1. 
B cents. With Portrait, Cloth gilt, $1 50. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION 
FOR 1869. 


Prospectus for the new year, with terms, club rates, etc., will be sent on application 
to Publishers. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.. 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, Philadelphia. 


12mo. 


Paper cover, 


it. 


Elementary Anatomy.—IN Twesty PLATES, REPRESENTING 
THE FULL-LENGTH HUMAN FIGURE, HALF THE SIZE or LIFE; together 
with a separate Explanatory Text, the whole forming a Complete 
Manual of Physiological Anatomy, intended for the Use of Physicians, 
Medical Students, Lecturers, Colleges, Schools, and others. From the 
French of Bourgery and Jacob. The following are the subjects and the 
arrangement of the plates: 

PLATES I. and IIl.—_OSTEOLOGY and SYNDESMOLOGY. 

Plate I.—Anterior plane. Right side; The dry bones. Left side: The bones clothed 
with their ligaments, At the limba, the large vessels are added, so as to show dis- 
tinctly their relations to the bones, and to indicate the polnts at which compres- 
sion is to be applied in cases of hemorrhage. 

Plate I1.—Posterior plane. The same arrangement. 

Priates III., IV., V., VI., VII., VIN.—MYOLOGY and APONEUROLOGY. 
Plate III.— Anterior plane. Right side: Superficial muscles. Left side: Superficial 


aponeuroses. 

Plate IV.— Anterior plane. Right side: Muscles of tho second layer. Lt side: 
Muscles of the third layer. 

Plate V.—Posterior plane. Right side: Superficial muscles. Left side: Superficial 
aponeurores. 

Plate VI.— Posterior plane. Second and third layers of muscles. 

Plate VII.—Lateral plane. Superficial and deep muscles. Muscles of the os hyoides. 

Plate VIII.—Diaphragm, interior of the trunk, muscles of the lower jaw, of the 
tongue, of the velum palati, and of the pharynx. 

PLATES IX., X., XI., XII., XIII., XTV.—ANGIOLOGY. Heart, lungs, arteries, veins, and 
lymphatics. On the different firures are indicated the points at which compression 
or ligature of the vessels is effected, and in regard to the veins in particular, the 
proper points for performing veneaection. 

Plate IX.—Interior of the trunk. Heart, lungs, and their envelopes. Large vessels. 

Plate X.—Vessels of the thorax and abdomen, azygos vessels, cerebral and spinal 
venous sinuses. 

Plate XI.—Anterior plane. 

Plate XII.—Posterior plane. 

Plate XIII.— Lateral plane. 
vesscla, etc. 

Plate XIV.—Lymphatic vessels. 

Piates XV., XVI., XVII.—NEUROLOGY. 

Plate XV.—Anterior plane. Encephalic nerves. Nerves of the extremities. 

Plate XVI.—Posterior plane. Great sympathetic nerve. Studies of the ganglions 
ra mor nerves. Pneumo-gastric nerves. Studies of the fifth and seventh cere- 

ral pairs. 
Plate XVII.—Brain, spinal marrow, and envelopes. Organs of the senses. Larynx. 


Prates XVIII., XIX.—DIGESTIVE APPARATUS. 
Plate XVI.—Alimentary canal ; stomach, intest ines, chyliferous vessels, peritoneum. 
Plate XIX.—Liver, pancreas, spleen, kidneys, supra-renal capsuics, bladder. Ab- 
dominal venous system. 


PLATE XX.—Complete study of the perincum in both sexes. Male and female organs of 
reproduction. Embryotomy. 

These plates are printed on paper twenty-four by thirty-six inches, 
the full-length figures being about thirty-three inches in height. They 
combine scrupulous accuracy of SDE ame anatomical detail with 

reat perfection of beauty as specimens of Lithography. They are care- 
ully colored, after those of the original French work, and no expense has 
been spared in any part of their execution. The text is arranged, like 
the French, in a pamphlet for each plate. The whole text forms a hand- 
somely-printed volume of more than 300 pages, and can be bound so as 
to accompany the full set of plates. 

Price, full set, twenty plates, mounted, with text, $35; same, colored, 
$65. Sent by express, on reccipt of price, by 


S. R. WELLS, PUBLISHER, 389 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


Sub- cutaneous veing, and deep vessels. 
Superficial veins, and deep vessels, i 
Partiul figures, internal maxillary and internal carotid 
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Mental and Social Culture. 
For Families and Schools. By L. C. Loomis, 
A. M., M. D., President of Wheeling Female 
College. Contents: I. How to Obtain 
Knowledge; II. Observation, Reading, 
Lectures, Conversation, and Meditation 
Compared: III. Rules relating to Observa- 
tion; IV. Of Books and Reading; V. Judg- 
ment of Books; VI. Of 9995 nstructions 
and Lectures; VII. Rules of Improvement 
by Conversation; VIII. Practical Hints: 
How and When to Speak, and What to 
Say; IX. Of Study or Meditation; X. Of 
Fixing the Attention; XI. Of Enlarging the 
Capacity of the Mind; XII. Of Improvin 
the Memory; XIII. Of Self-Control ; XIV. 
A Cheerful Dis osition; XV. Politeness; 
XVI. Practical Hints on Behavior. Sent, 
post-paid, for gl. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, & CO.. Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond Street, New York. 3t.“ 


Smoking and Drinking. By 
James Parton. 16mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. This volume contains three 
articles on Smoking and Drinking, recently 
contributed to The Atlantic Monthly, by 
Mr. Parton, with a Preface. These have 
attracted unusual attention both from the 
public and the press. hey deal ‘horonghily 
and candidly with topics of great individu 
and eocial interest, and should be read by 
all. 

The Tribune says: His impressive 
statements on the subject of Drinking are 
of more value to the cause of temperance 
than volumes of inflated rhetoric.” 

Every one of our readers should have a 
copy of this book. Send by mall t- 
nid. on receipt of price, by S. R. WELLS, 

ublisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


A Popular Picture, and a 
first-class Magazine. 

Messrs. Daughaday & Becker, the enter- 
rising publishere of Our Schoolday Visitor, 
hiladelphia, have just published a large, 

original, finely executed steel plate engrav- 
ing, entitled— 


GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, 


from the hand of the celebrated Sartain, 
which is destined to be one of the most 
popular pictures of the day. Six persons, 
three equestrian figures. Every member 
of the family is as faithfully likenessed as 
the N which were given to the 
artist from the hands of the General him- 
gelf, have power to express. This work 
has cost months of skilled labor, and more 
than One Thousand Dollars in cash, and 
readily sells for $2 50, its regular price. 
This magnificent picture and a copy of 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, 


one of the oldest, handsomest, and cheapest 
Young Folks Magazines in this 3 
which alone is worth 81 % a year, w li 
both be sent to 5 subscriber for 1869, 
for $1 50. Where clubs are formed, a still 
greater reduction. 

The Visitor is a live, high-toned monthly 
for the Young of fo-day. Neither sectarian 
nor sectional, yet scorning neutrality, is 
independent in all things. Its aim, the 
instruction, amusement, and elevation of 
our young people everywhere. 

Please send ten cents at once for sample 
number of the Visitor, and Circular giving 
the origin and complete description of this 
large and elegant engraving, and full list of 
Premiums for clubs. 

A rare chance. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address, 

DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers, 
424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 2t.* 


Some of the Finest Piano 


Music published is contained in the Home 
Circle,” the two volumes of which, coetin 
but a few dollars, present a collection tha 
in the usual Sheet Music form would cost 
ten times as much. Price. per vol., $2 50; 
cloth, $3; fall gilt, $4. Mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers 
277 Washington Strect, Boston. CHARLES 
H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
York. Nov. it. 


Says the Evening Post: 
“Every young man should read it.“ 
meaning The Chicagoan, the New Literary 
and Fanii Weebly. published by H, N. F'. 
LEWIS; C icago. III. Fo literary paper 
in the country its superior,” adds the Har- 
risburg State Guard. The Choicest Sto- 
ries, original and sclected—numerons Spe- 
cial Features. Terms, $3 per year, or epe- 
cimen copies (and Premium List) ser t free. 
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Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


First-clase Type, Presses, and all Printing Materials at makers' prices. 
Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagle, California, and other Cabinete, Cases, 


Stands, Galleys, etc., 


110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly for En 


vers. 


N. B.—A large stock of Second-Hand Presses, Type, Cares, etc., always on hand. 


We are always buying good Type, Presses, and 


N. B.—Prices Reduced. 


inting Materials. 
Oct. 6t. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to mect the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. £ 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 per lb. : 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Jb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per lb. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 W per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


: COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. . 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per ponnd, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 


per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post- offlee 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.“ 

Hereafter we will eend a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to onr warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 


refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Tea 


Company. 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, “ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Box, 5643, New York City.“ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper. 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, 
announces to hia friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 


tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terme, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Mcasures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Just Published—Tut Pro- 


CEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH NATIONAL TEN- 
PERANCE CONVENTION, held at Cleveland, 
Ohio.—containing the papers presented. 
speeches delivered, resolutions and reports 
adopted, question drawer, etc. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, for 25 cents, by S. 
WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broudway, N. Y. 


Chickering & Sous’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 
GraNnps, SQUARES, AND UPRIGHTS. 


Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Finser 
GRAND Prize—the Legion of Honor 


and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 


three First Premiums during the past 
forty-five years. 
WAREROOYS, 


Bt. 652 BROADWAY. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
By Henry Minton. M. D. Price. cloth, 
$3; sheep, $4. Sent by mail. post-paid, 
ny 8 R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New 

or 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Watson's Manual of Calis- 


THENICS contains a complete couree of 
parsica exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

t has all needful directions, rules, and ex- 
planations, with sections on phonetics and 
respiration. The exercises are arranged 
in accordance with well-known principles 
of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. 
They have been e tested, secur- 
ing the nappia reaults. hese exercises, 
practiced habitually and energetically, can 
not fail to yield grace, agility, supplenese 
a ready hand, as well as robust health an 
power of endurance. Almost any echool- 
room or parlor will suffice for the exercises. 
For those who use the plano to enliven the 
exercises, there is music, prepared by the 
best masters. 

The book is richly illustrated ; is printed 
on superior paper, and bound in beat etyle. 
A reviewer writes: “This is the most 
elaborate and eatisfactory attempt yet 
made to apply practically to educational 
purposes the great truths of physiology, 
relating to physical cniture and training. 
To those in authority it is a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how power- 
less the intellect is to contend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally in- 
terested in its teachings, and answerable 
each jn his own ephere, however small it 
be, for the consequences of neglecting 
them. Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond St., New York. gt. 


The Western Rural takes 


the lead in the Rural line —has the largest 
circulation in the West.—Farmers’ Union. 

We take pleasure in announcing that, on 
Jan. Ist next, among other crotemp ates 
improvements, the paper will be enlarged 
by the addition of a column to each page, 
when it will be the Largest Journal, as it 
is now the Most Successful, of its class in 
America! 

TERMS: $2 50 per year, single copy. $2 
in clubs of four and upward. 

We give a Beautiful Premium to every 
subscriber remitting the single price; also 
Magnificent Prizes for Clubs. The West- 
ern Rural is the best paper to canvass for, 
Agents say, that they ever tried. 

rew at hers for 1809 will receive the 
remainder of 1868 FREB, from the time 
names are received. 

Premium Lists, with full particu- 
lare, specimen copies o paper, etc., sent on 
request. Addrese H. N. F. LEWIS, 

ublisher Western Rural, Chicago, III. 


3 7 
Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kimper's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.“ Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labele of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch ; 
Wands of white ash; Hand-rings of cher- 
ry, birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells—Nos. 
1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls; 
No. 8, for women and youth; No. 4, for 
men. Price per pair of Nos. 1 and 2, 60 
cents; Nos. 3 and 4, 75 cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings—No. 1 le for 
boys and 1 No. 2, ſor men and women. 
Per pair, 75 centa. 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and youth; 
Nos. 3 and 4, for men. Price of Clubs per 
pair, $1 75 to $6. 

The Wand is seven-eighths inch in di- 
ameter. Price 80 cents; with metallic 
balle. 75 cents. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Man- 
ufacturers, 15 Bond St., New York. 3t.* 


Good Books by Mail.—Any 


Boek, Magazine, or Newepaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. | S. R. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Eclectic Medical College of | 
PENNAYLVANIA. 
- This College Holds Three Sessione each 
ear, 

The First Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of Januarr. 

The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
Ist. continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the | 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly tanght. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek. M.D., Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharmacy. 

Joseph P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
John Buchanan, M.D., Prof. of Surgery ari 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medicine. i 
Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 

and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A. Hall. M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous Syetem. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprndence. 

James Cochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Inetrne- 
tlon is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal coat. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particulars, addrees JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., Dean, Sixth and Callowbill Streeta, . 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 

Tue EcLkoric Menca 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthty. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The moat original and progressive Nedi- 
cal Journal in the United States, All arti- 
cles original and thoroughly practical. 
Splendid inducements to subacribers for 
1868. Premium engravings. valued at N 
given to each eubscriber. Specimen copy 
sent free. 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 27 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Masonic Harmonia; 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 


MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc, 
Being the mort complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in 8. 
Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 


Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Cata of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent on 
application. 

MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU. 
FACTURING CO. 
433 Broome Street, New York. 


National Leg 
AND ARM Cor 
PANY. Pren's 
Patent Artificial 
Arms are the best eabstitute for the Natural 
Member ever yet invented. Circulars 
iving a full description of the limbs sent 
ree. GQREES & GILMORE, 109 Bleecker 
Street, New York. Oct. N. 
i 

{ 


Ask for A. A. Constantine's 
Prnt Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1887. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of portage, on 
5 0 of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON- 
STANTINE, 48 Ann St., N. Y. Oct., tf. 


ublishers' Prices. A 


dropathy, Anatomy, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address AÀ 


— 
1868. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Books Published by 


S. R. WELILS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
` WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Annuals of Parenolor y 4 years. 1 vol. $0 60 
Phrenological Journal, a year...... . 300 
Combe's Lectures on Phrenology.... 1 75 
Combe's Moral Philosophy........... 75 
Combe's Constitution of Mann 1 75 
Defence of Phrenology. Prooſs . 1 50 
Education Complete. In one vol. 400 
Education. By Dr. Spurzheim....... 1 50 
Lectures on Mental Science.......... 1 50 


Memory and Intellect. Their Culture 1 50 
New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 
acter—As manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and 
especially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. With more than 1,000 Illustra- 
tions. One vol. In muelin........ 5 00 
Heavy calf, with marble edges. .... 8 00 
Turkey morocco, full gilt, extra.. 10 00 
Phrenology Proved. Illustrated... 1 75 
Phrenology and the Scriptures 25 


Phrenological Guide. 25 
Phrenological Bust (not mailable).. . 1 75 
Self-Culture and Perfection......... . . 1 50 
Self- Instruction in Phrenology..... 75 
Thoughts on Domestic Life........ . 2 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcoholic Controversy. Temperance 50 
Physiology of Digestion. Dr. Combe 50 
Anatomical Physiological Plates...... 20 00 
Comhe's Physiology. Illustrated ... 1 75 
Family Gymnasium. Illustrated... . 1 75 
Family Dentist. Iluetrated......... 1 50 
Food and Diet. Analysis ofevery kind 1 75 


1 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 1 50 


Philosophy of Sacred History........ 3 50 
Physiology. Animal and Mental 1 50 
Sober and Temperate Life. Cornaro 50 


Diseases of Throat and Lungs. Cure. 25 
Accidents and Emergenci es 25 
Children. in Health and Dixens e 175 
Consumption, Prevention and Cure.. 1 50 
Cook Book—new—Hydropathic...... 
Domestic Practiceof do. do....... 


Family Physician, Hydropathic...... 4 00 
Hydropathy for the People........... 1 50 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 


CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 
9 

GouxoD has a symmetrical face, a face in- 
dicative of the artist. His temperament par- 
takes of the motive, in good proportion with 
much of that sanguineous element which in- 
spires animation and sprightlincss intellect- 
ually, and a love for physical enjoyment and 
society. He is possessed of much imagination 
and constructive ability; and a strong develop- 
ment of the organs of Mirthfulness and Tune 
is apparent. 

The whole physiognomy evinces cultivation, 
affability, and polish. In fact, it is said that his 
graceful manners and easy politeness make a 
lasting impression on all who come in contact 
with him. 

He was born in Paris, June 17th, 1817. Like 
most eminent musicians, he very early in life 
manifested much musical precocity, and was 
afforded by his parents the means for cultiva- 
ting his gift. He studied chiefly under the di- 
rection of Halévy, the distinguished composer, 
and at the age of twenty-one composed the 
cantate “ Ferdinand,” receiving for it the first 
or “Roman” prize, awarded by the French 
Government to young musicians, The recipi- 
ents of this prize were entitled to draw a sti- 
pend from the Government to defray the ex- 


penses of a three-years’ course of musical train- 
ing in Rome. As the composer of the opera 
Faust,“ his name has become familiar “as 
household words” throughout Europe and 
America, that opera being one of the most 
popular umong those produced on the musical 
stage. 

Another composition of Gounod’s is“ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ which is better known in Europe, 
where its performances are said to have receiv- 
ed the most flattering welcome. 

Gounod resides in Paris, and lives in splen- 
did style. 

— oe — 

PHILANTHROPY DURING THE LATE WAR. 
Though the taxes levied and collected during 
the war were heavy, the voluntary bencvolent 
contributions by the people for the aid and re- 
licf of the soldiers and their families have 
amounted to over one hundred and eighty 
millions of dollars (187,209,608). The contri- 
butions for the care and comfort of soldiers by 
ussociations and individuals have amounted to 
over twenty-four millions of dollars (24,044,865). 
The contributions at the same time for suffer- 
ers abroad have been $380,140, and the contri- 
butions for freedmen, sufferers in the riots of 
July, 1863, and for the white refugees, have 
been $639,644, making a grand total, exclusive 


of the expenditures of the Government, of more 
than two hundred millions of dollars (212,274. 
259). 

This work of “ Benevolence” we believe to 
be unparalleled in the history of nations; in- 
deed, we do not remember that the thing on a 
similar scale has been even so much as al- 
tempted. In England, during the Crimean 
war, and in Germany during the struggle 
aguinst Napoleon, men and women did much 
for the comfort and relief of their armies ; bu: 
nowhere else we believe have such spontaneous 
and systematic exertions been made, or such 
grand results accomplished, as in the United 
States. Nor were the “ people” of the South 
less generous or less patriotic. Such heroic 
sacrifices as many of them made were worthr 
of the highest humanity. It is true that many 
acts of great wickedness and barbarity were 
committed by brutal men; still, benevolence 
was often manifested by whites and blacks in 
the fullest measure. But the grand significance 
of these contributions lies in the deep and al- 
most universal devotion thus manifested by 
the people in the cause at stake. All classes 
have taken part in them,—the widow with her 
mite, the rich merchant with his thousands, 
the children of the Sunday-school, the settler 
of the backwoods, and the American roaming 


in distant lands, and, for once, unanimity in- i 


spired by enthusiasm and a noble patriotism 
was evinced. If it really is “more blessed to 1 
give than to receive,” these contributors have 
indeed made a good investment in the way of 
“laying up treasures in heaven.” | 


— i> d.. —ũ— 


COMING WINTER. 


ALL pallid lowers the southern sky 
Its mist-like, dew-damp folds ; 

All bleak and Jone the trees stand up 
Out on the barren wolde. 


The hills now weep for beauty shorn ; 
The vales all yellow lie; 

No more the angels’ roay breath 
Will tinge the western sky. 


Their purple mantles, fringed with gold, 
Will sweep the air no more, 

For sadly, mutely, listening low, 
They've passed through heaven's door. 


And earth is left to winter's reign— 
That dark and diemal night. 

Earth’a softest beauty swift hath fled 
To realms of golden light. 


FLORENCE BRENTANO. 
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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom eau ers there; 
To nune man eme ignoble, but te man. Fenng. 


HENRI ROCHEFORT, 
EDITOR OF THE “LANTERNE.” 


HERE is a young, wide-awake, clear-minded, 
highly educated, outspoken, incautious, frank, 
free, “ high-pressure,” republican Frenchman. 
He has a sort of no-fear, don’t-care expression, 
which would look even an emperor in the face 
and say, Who are you?” Hs is versatile, 
racy, emphatic, combative, sarcastic, critical. 
How much of the milk of human ekindness, 
how much humility, penitence, or compunc- 
tion he possesses, this deponent sayeth not. 
His religion will not deter him from playing 
the mischief with aristocratic royalty, and self- 
elected legislators, emperors, and other up- 
starts. So long as he continues to ventilate 
the wickedness of his own country, we will say 
nothing to him about that Scriptural sarcasm, 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRI ROCHEFORT, EDITOR OF THE “LANTBRNE.” 


namely, “ Physician, heal thyself.” He is 
young, and, it is hoped, will improve. We 
give below a sketch, mainly founded on an 
article entitled “ Der Lanternemann,” in Der 
Gartenlaube, a Leipsic publication. 

M. Henri Rochefort, whose Lanterno has 
created tho latest excitement in France, and 
attracted the attention of the intelligent in 
other European countries and in the United 
States, is the son of the Marquis de Rochefort 
Lucay, and has, as yet, only attained his 
thirtieth year. He is a tall, slender man, with 
a high forehead and well-defined features, 


though the mustache partly hides the expres- 
sion of the mouth. 

Not being familiar with the history of his 
childhood, we are unable to say whether or 
not, at an early age, he exhibited any remark- 
able talent. As a boy, the accounts of him are 
meagre, and with the exception of one or two 
favorable mentions during his school-days, and 
one literary performance, in which a promi- 
nent Frenchman discovered the manifestation 


of an embryo genius, we have Kittle satisfactory 


knowledge of him until he came upon the 
political field. 
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He was at one time one of the officers of the 
Prefect of the Seine, Haussmann, and after- 
ward Inspector of Fine Arts. He attained, 
also, some note as a critic, in which he dis- 
played the same fearlessness which character- 
izes him as a politician, In the course of a 
criticism of one of Gérome’s pictures, The 
Execution of Marshal Ney,” he happened to 
say that “no one ever merited death more 
than Ney, and that in going over to the 
standard of Napoleon, after the Emperor's 
return from Elba, he acted more from ambition 
than patriotism.” The consequence of this 
plain speaking was a challenge from the Prince 
de la Moskowa, son of the Marshal. In his 
reply, Rochefort insists that a writer has a 
“ perfect right to criticise the acts of eminent 
men, that he should be held personally re- 
sponsible only for a misstatement of facts, and 
that if he can not be allowed to set forth his 
own opinion with regard to the public acts of 
the Generals of 1815 without fighting their 
descendants, then “ we must lock up histories 
and put the keys in our pockets,” and con- 
cludes the letter as follows: “ There is a ques- 
tion of principle involved which I am unwill- 
ing to compromise. To comply with the 
request of the Prince de la Moskowa would be 
to accept the rôle of insulter, which I reject 
with all my force. I have fought, as perhaps 
you are aware, several duels, often for very 
trifling causes, but at least they did not affect 
the right of judgment. I consequently refuse 
to set a bad example to my colleagues—that is 
to say, I decline to give the Prince satisfaction 
by arms.” 

Rochefort finally entered journalism, first on 
Charivari, then on Nain Jaune, and afterward 
on Figaro. On the latter he remained for 
several years, and ranked as one of the most 
brilliant and best paid of its contributors; but 
a warning voice from the Minister of the 
Interior whispered that unless the ceaseless 
barking around the heels of government be 
stopped, the days of the Figaro would be 
numbered. To this event we owe the estab- 
lishment of the Lanterne. Rochefort made a 
pretense of not believing this, and in his finely 
sarcastic style proceeded to illustrate the idea, 
holding it beneath the dignity of a Minister to 
command an editor into his presence in order 
to say to him, “ You have a contributor who 
is distasteful to me. Get rid of him, or don't 
be surprised to find „our paper meet a sudden 
death.“ Besides, this would offend against 
the articles of the Code, and must therefore be 
impossible. So he wrote to the Minister, 
“taking care to sweeten every line with com- 
pliments and to adopt a servile tone,” asking 
permission to establish a political paper. The 
new law on the press passed, and M. Roche- 
fort was at liberty to publish his paper on pay- 
ment of a seu stamp on each copy. “He netes 
the alteration of the law, and says the Govern- 
ment have sold him the right to say all the 
` disagreeable things he pleases about them at 


the rate of five centimes (about a cent) n ` 


paper.” 
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There is truth in this, for of course the more 
disagrecable things he says the more the paper 
will sell, and consequently the more will be 
the revenue returned to the Government. But 
the Lanterne is established, and henceforth the 
name of Rochefort is famous. It is a weckly 
pamphlet of fifty-six pages in a red cover, 
“ witha picture of an open lantern suspended 
by a rope,” and said, by one of our magazines, 
to be, in size and external appearance, very 
much like a “dime novel.” 

Rochefort is the satirical representative of 
the émeute side of the liberal principle in the 
Second Empire. As a public man he holds 
nothing sacred. That he has done good 
service is, perhaps, unquestioned, but he might 
have done better service if his probing-knife 
had been of more finely tempered steel.. He 
thoroughly enjoys his work, and enters into it 
with his whole heart. The Lanterne is entirely 
written by himself, and has obtained a popu- 
larity previously unheard of in France. The 
Emperor, the ministry, and all other govern- 
ment officials come in for a share of his whole- 
sale contempt. But then he tells the truth 
about them, and that to their faces; g thing no 
mun ever dared to do before—and the truth is 
what the people want to hear,—they have been 
famishing for it for years. A starving man 
does not stop to cavil at bread because it is 
made of wheat-meal instead of superfine 
flour. 

The French people were startled by his intre- 
pidity and brilliancy; he had their sympathy 
from the beginning, and was raised to the rank 
of a hero by his own daring, and the unjust 
action of the Government toward him. The 
Lanterno was in everybody's hands; when 
with the second number the circulation had 
reached 30,000, the administration forbade its 
sale at the newspaper stalls, and the next week 
the circulation ran up to 80,000, and since, to a 
150,000, and it is estimated to have at least a 
million readers in all parts of France. The 
very name, says a correspondent of a New 
York daily, has come to be so popular that it 
is “of commercial value, so that dealers in 
matches, sweet biscuit, and other small wares, 
find it to their account to offer them to the 
public in wrappers printed and colored in imi- 
tation of the cover of the Lanterne.” 


In the mean time the forbearance of the 
Government ceased, and with No. 11 the police 
seized the greater part of the edition before it 
had left the hands of the printer, and “even 
snatched copies from the hands of persons 
reading it in the streets.” The libelous Im- 
perial organ, the Jnflexible, had been unable to 
cope with the straightforward truth of Roche- 
fort, and the police must be sent to its assist- 
ance. At last the officially sustained Infleridle 
had in preparation a new number in which it 
was no longer satisfied with attacking the 
editor of the Lanterne himself, but had coined 
a net-work of slanders which should reach him 
through his daughter, a little girl being edu- 
cated in one of the best schools in Paris. This 


raised in him a storm of indignation, and after 
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having attempted by remonstrance, challenge, 
and every other legal means, to secure the sup- 
pression of the libel, he struck the printer, who, | 
in consequence, immediately instituted a suit 
against him. The suit was decided against 
Rochefort, who now finds himself for this, and 
for the publication of Nos. 11 and 12 of the 
Lanterne, sentenced to twenty-nine months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 20,200 francs,—say 
$4,040. 

The impossibility of a liberal editor obtain- 
ing justice in Paris has been abundantly illus- 
trated of late, and M. Rochefort can not be 
blamed that he has taken it into his own hands 
and fled to Brussels, from which city he issued 
No. 13 of the Lanterne, the light of which he 
evidently intends to keep shining. In this 
number he announces that he shall stay out- 
side of France, “and change his place of resi- 
dence from tiine to time so as not to bring 
neighboring nations into diplomatic embarrass- 
ments with his native country.” No. 14, 
therefore, though published at Brussels, is 
dated from Amsterdam. 

The Independence Bélge, a week or two ago, 
publishes a characteristic letter from him, 
which admirably portrays the inconsistencies 
of royalty: “I had prepared for circulation in 
Paris, on Saturday, September 5, a number of 
the Lanterne, wholly and solely composed, 
from the first to the last line, of extracts from 
the political works of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
now Napoleon IIL This number appeared so 
revolutionary to the many printers whom I 
asked to print it, that not one of them would 
dare to run the risk of doing so. The fifteenth 
number will, therefore, like the fourteenth, be 
published abroad.” 

In private life M. Rochefort is cordial and 
unpretending. He is also reported charitable, 
and it is certain tht he gave 500 francs to the 
family of a fireman who recently lost his life 
while arresting the progress of a fire. It is 
with regret that we must add that he is excess- 
ively prodigal, so that little remains from the 
enormous income which he received during 
the gala days of the Lanterne, which still 
remains the hope of a large class of French 
liberals in spite of the vigilance of the author- 
ities. 

— aD oe 

FRIENDSHIP ReaL.—Some true heart has 
given expression to its generous nature in the 
following beautiful sentiment: “ Never desert 
a friend when enemies gather around him. 
When sickné’s falls on the heart, when the 
world is dark and cheerless, is the time to trys 
true friend. They who turn from a scene of 
distress betray their hypocrisy and prove that 
interest moves them. If you have a friend who 
loves you and studies your interest and happi- 
ness, be sure and sustain him in adversity. Let 
him feel that his former kindness is appreciated, 
and that his love is not thrown away. Real | 
fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the hear. 
Who has not seen and felt its power? They 
deny its worth who never loved a friend, or 
labored to make a friend happy.” 
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: PHRENOLOGY IN THH SOHOOL- 


ROOM. 


(The following interesting address was delivered be- 
fore the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Milwaukee, 
July Ad, by Mr. T. C. CHAMBERLIN, Principal of the 
Delevan High School. Aside from its intrinsic merit it 
is an encouraging exponent of the progress made by the 
only safe science of mental phenomena in that moat im- 
portant sphere of human endeavor—the instruction of 
youth.) 

THe work of a teacher is the development 
and equipment of the mind. Mind is the sub- 
stance or essence wrought upon. Mind is that 
which must be molded, expanded, and adorn- 
ed. Mind is the subject-matter of the teacher's 
labors. A thorough knowledge of mind is, then, 
necessary to rational instruction. Can we ra- 
tionally cultivate that of which we are igno- 
rant?» Can the engineer control and direct the 
mighty forces of steam without a knowledge of 
the parts and powers of his engine? Can the 
teacher control and direct the still more potent 
energies of the mind while ignorant of its fac- 
ulties and their functions? Without a tho- 
rough knowledge of human nature, how are 
we better as teachers than the old alchemists 
as professors of chemistry? Without this 
knowledge, what are our methods but imita- 
tions of old-time customs; what are our inno- 
vations but hazardous ventures? Electricity 
was not, could not be controlled and utilized 
till its laws were known. So neither can mind 
be educafed rationally without a knowledge of 
its laws. .I have stated my subject—mental 
philosophy as an aid in teaching. I should 
have stated it, mental philosophy a necessity in 
teaching. For if there be successful teaching 
without a practical knowledge of human na- 
turé, it is the result of sheer good luck or scr- 
vile imitation. And here I may state that by 
mental philosophy I mean simply a knowledgo 
of human nature. What can be more absurd 
than the attempt to develop and furnish a mind 
of whose nature, composition, and mode of ac- 
tion we are ignorant. . 


PRIMARY REQUISITES. 

We need, then, fundamentally, a clear appre- 
hension of the faculties and functions of the 
human mind; not only of the human mind in 
general, in the mass of mankind, but in each 
individual pupil. It is not enough to know 
that the mind is composed of the intellect, the 
sensibilities, and the will, but we need to know 
to what extent, in what proportion, these sev- 
erally exist in each pupil under our charge. 
We need to know what are the predominant 
and what the inferior faculties, in every case— 
in short, the entire mental composition of the 
child. And not only should we thus know the 
mental constitution of man in general, and our 
pupils in particular, but we should clearly un- 
derstand how that constitution acts, and here 
also not only.umiversally, but individually. It 
is not sufficient that we know how nine per- 
sons out of ten will act under given circum- 
stances, if the tenth, who is our pupil, will act 
differently ; we should know how that tenth one 


will act. All mankind have the same faculties, 


and these have the same functions; but they 
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are possessed by individuals in different de- 
grees. 

To know this difference is all-important to 
the teacher. I repeat, we should clearly under- 
stand these four things: The constitution of the 
mind in general; the activity of mind in gene- 
ral; individual mental composition; individual 
mental bias. But is such knowledge within 
our reach? Does nature reveal such a treasure- 
house of intellectual wealth? Has she furnish- 
ed the data? This is the problem of the ages. 

NATURE THE TEACHER. 

On general principles, I answer yes. Great 
necessities in nature are always supplied from 
her own boundless resources. 

Far back in the dim ages of geological his- 
tory, when the earth was a vast wilderness or 
an untraversed sea, when no man existed, 
when not even a living animal walked the face 
of the earth to foreshadow his coming, nature 
foresaw his great necessities and garnered up 
her exhaustless stores. Side by side, layer up- 
on layer, lie the iron and the coal, and deep 
beneath the springs of oil And shall nature 
thus lavish her material supplies and neglect 
the infinitely weightier interests of the mental 
world? Has she thus favored the manufac- 
turer and forgotten the educator? Nay, verily, 
the requisite materials, the needed data are 
given. 

Every one has some way of judging human 
nature, and prides himself in being particu- 
larly expert in so doing. It is universally con- 
ceded that character is indicated somehow, 
aside from action, and that naturally.. But if 
so, then it must be on the basis of natural law, 
for nature never acts otherwise. Therc should 
then be a system (discovered or undiscovered), 
based upon scientific principles, by which 
character may be known, through which the 
great educational necessity may be supplied. 


THE TWO SYSTEMS COMPARED. 

Let us examine the systems of mental phi- 
losophy that are now advanced. But two 
deserve our attention, and they differ wide- 
ly in their mode of investigation and the re- 
sults obtained, but are by no means contra- 
dictory. The first attempts by an investigation 
of the ordinary activities and special phenom- 
ena of mind to discover its faculties and their 
functions, and to present an analysis of the 
mind and its activities. It studies mind di- 
rectly, without regard to its connection with 
matter, at.least without making matter a me- 
dium of investigation. This system has ap- 
propriated the name mental philosophy, or 
“metaphysics.” I shall use the latter term as 
being most distinctive. What are the contri- 
butions of this system to our necessities ? An 
analysis of the mind and a sketch of its activi- 
ties. 

It, however, proposes no means of determin- 
ing the psychical endowments or activities of 
the individual. The deductions of metaphysics 
are comprehensive rather than specific, as re- 
gards their application to man. Its value as 
an educational auxiliary must then be con- 
fined to generalities. This system presents a 
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noble study, the product of deep thought and 
severe intellectual application. Its consider- 
ation elevates, intensifies, and ennobles the 
mind. But while we thus admire, we must 
search elsewhere for that practical, specific 
knowledge of human nature that our necessi- 
ties demand. 

Thesecond system to which our attention is 
directed differs from the preceding, fundament- 
ally, in considering mind not separately, but in 
its connectién with and manifestation through 
matter. 

We know nothing of mind except in its rela- 
tion to matter. Mind affects matter; matter 
affects mind. Nay, mind is the union of spirit 
with matter; ar, rather, mind is spirit mani- 
fested through matter. Beyond the bonds of 
this matrimony we can not go. Divorce is 
death. Upon the condition of this relation- 
ship, this system, together with its investiga- 
tions, is based. 

So far as our observation goes, nature pro- 
vides a specific organ for every separate func- 
tion. The mind must, then, possess its organ, 
and if composed of distinct faculties having 
separate functions, these must each possess its 
organ. Pre-eminently is this true, since mind 
is spirit manifested through matter. This 
matter, then, is its organ. pa 

This system claims that the brain is the pe- 
culiar organ of mental manifestation, and that 
specific parts of it are appropriated for specific 
manifestations; that is, each. faculty of the 
mind hasits cerebral organ. It likewise claims 


‘that whatever may be true of spirit, the essence 


of mind, mental manifestation depends solely 
upon the ne, quality, activity, and other condi- 
tions of the brain or its organs. And further, 
that the location of these cerebral organs has, 
for the most part, been discovered ; and that 
their size, quality, activity, etc.,can be estimat- 
ed approximately. It is unnecessary to state 
that this system, so richly laden with momen- 
tous truth, is known as Phrenology. And as 1 
indicate a belief in its beautiful truths and their 
unsurpassed utility, it may perhaps be ex- 
pected that I shall attempt to prove its princi- 
ples, defend its theory, and refute its opponents ; 
that I shall enter upon a train of metaphysical 
and physiological theorizing to establish its 
truth. I shall not do so. 
PHRENOLOGY PROVED. HOW? 

Phrenology was not born of theory, has not 
lived by theory, will not die by theory. Phre- 
nology is the offspring of observation. It is based 
upon ascertained facts. To that test it appeals. 
By the decision of that test it has and will tri- 
umph. 

If teachers desire proofs, no better fleld of in- 
vestigation can be found than their own school- 
room. There, carefully, cautiously, and faith- 
fully, compare the known characters of your 
pupils with their cerebral developments, and 
upon the result base your opinion. As educat- 
ors, it befits us to investigate rather than assume 
to ascertain facts; to search out truth rather 
than bow to dogmas. Thus you should do 
with the claims of this science. 
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And yet a word of caution. Beware of the 
false prophet! Phrenology has been more 
maligned and vilified, and its progress and in- 
fluence more retarded by pretended professors, 
either grossly ignorant or knavish, than by all 
other causes combined. There are scarcely 
twenty phrenologists in America capable of 
delineating character with reliable accuracy. 
Yet there are hundreds of pretenders, devoid of 
ability and honesty, who impose themselves 
upon the ignorance of the public, filling their 
pockets by cheating the community and libel- 
ing the science they profess. Of such Phre- 
nology is as guiltless as patriotism is of bounty- 
jumpers, upon whom, as upon those vile hyp- 
ocrites, let the anathema of anathemas rest. 

WHAT IT HAS DONE. 

But what are the contributions of this system 
of mental science? An analysis F the mind and 
its activities both unsversally and individually. 
Like metaphysics, it presents a statement of the 
mental faculties and their functions as they 
exist in all minds without regard to individual 
differences; in other words, the universal com- 
position of mind. Unlike, and in advance of, 
metaphysics, it proposes by means of the con- 
formation of matter which mind has molded 
in harmony with its own peculiarities, to pre- 
sent an analysis of any individual mind brought 
under examination. To illustrate: Both sys- 
tems alike give that which is analogous to the 
universal anatomy of plant, root, stem, foliage, 
flower, and fruit. Metaphysics stops here. 
Phrenology proceeds to classify and describe 
its natural orders, genera, and species. To avoid 
mistake just here, however, it should be borne 
in mind that the classification of faculties in 
these systems differs somewhat, owing to a dif- 
ferent basis of classification and mode of inves- 
tigation. 

Metaphysics divides the mind primarily 
into the intellect, the sensibilities, and the 
will; Phrenology, into the intellectual, semi- 
intellectual, moral, selfish, social, and animal 
faculties, the nomenclature indicating, in a 
measure, the difference. The former may be 
compared to chemistry, the latter to anatomy. 
Each phrenological faculty is capable of meta- 
physical analysis, just as each anatomical sec- 
tion is capable of chemical analysis. Thus, 
though the symptoms differ, they are no more 
contradictory than the sciences with which 
they are compared. They are in perfect har- 
mony, and both necessary to a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mind; but for the practical pur- 
poses of the educator, the vast superiority and 
peculiar adaptability of the latter can not have 
escaped notice. Its peculiar fitness to aid in the 
selection of a course of study, the methods and 
manner of instruction, and especially in disci- 
pline and the exercise of personal influence, 
would seem almost to indicate that the design 
of nature was to aid us in our character-form- 
ing labors. 

ON THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY. 

“ But can the ordinary teacher master and 

apply the principles of Phrenology so as to 
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question I would answer cautiously. Even if 
impossible, the science is still of inestimable 
value in enabling its teachers to understand 
and appreciate character, when and after it is 
manifested. It is a very difficult matter to fully 
comprehend the mental nature of a child, 
though that nature is exhibited in our presence 
day after day. Let our errors of judgment 
bear witness on this point. While a high de- 
gree of natural ability, thorough study, and ex- 
tensive experience are necessary to the accu- 
rate delineation of the details of character, yet 
its outlines can be drawn with tolerable accu- 
racy by the mere tyro. The industrious teacher, 
possessed of good perceptives, by careful study 
and observation in that place so favorable to 
such investigations—the school-room — may 
ascertain, with all necessary precision, the ra- 
tional nature of his pupils. There are those, 
indeed, whose perceptive judgment is so unre- 
liable as to render this untrue, but such are 
equally unfit to be teachers. 


USE OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 

But many and valuable as are the contribu- 
tions of Phrenology to didactics, itis yet want- 
ing in one important respect. For while it 
presents a clear delineation of natural charac- 
ter, it fails to point out, except in a limited de- 
gree, the voluntary character, the mental habits, 
influence of past circumstances, or, in common 
parlance, “ the bringing up.” To ascertain these 
facts, recourse must be had to a prospective sci- 
ence which, though not a system of mental phi- 
losophy, is yet allied to, in fact, is a department 
of it. I referto Physiognomy. I say prospec- 
tive science, because its principles, if indeed 
they are discovered, are not yet altogether satis- 
factorily demonstrated. That character is in- 
dicated by the features is generally admitted, 
and the fact universally utilized. When the 
fierce tornado bursts forth from the recesses of 
the mountains and sweeps across the beautiful 
face of nature, destruction marks its path, and 
ruinous traces reveal nature’s passion. So 
when the fiercer furors of the mind break forth 
and cast their fiery mantle o'er the dial of the 
soul, the vestiges remain the tokens of their 
rage. Thus nature keeps her records. 

But if character is thus indicated in the fea- 
tures, it must be in accordance with fixed rules, 
for this alone is nature’s method. And when 
these rules have been discovered and demon- 
strated, then will physiognomy take its place 
as a department of mental science. 

And while we wait in hope this important 
attainment, let us honor those zealous benefac- 
tors of their race who, without the praise of 
men, yes, even mid their jeers, are devotedly 
searching the unfathomed intricacies that in- 
volve the subject, and who are slowly lifting 
the vail that hangs over its dark mysteries. 
But though not a science, physiognomy can 
still be utilized. Though “the how and the 
why’ may not be evident, we can still judge 
man “ by the looks of him.” 

Thus are the demands of our necessities met. 
Thus from these three sources may we derive 
the basis of a thorough knowledge of human 
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nature, a foundation upon which observation 
and experience may rear a complete and per- 
fect structure. The mind of man is the 
noblest work of God.” The study of that 
mimd is the highest intellectual endeavor of 
man. The complete education of that mind is 
the noblest work of man. 

To this work, fellow-teachers, we are called. 
For the achievement of these grand results we 
are responsible. To this work, then, let us 
come, armed with all the auxiliaries the broad 
field of science affords. Let us come knowing 
ourselves, and prepared to know our pupils. 
And when this shall be—when the educators 
of our land shall come thus equipped for the 
Herculean task, encouraged by good hearts 
and directed by clear heads, then will spring 
forth results far mightier than ever issued-from 
the founding of empires, the crash of armies, 
or the subtile chicunery of diplomacy. Then 
shall be asked, Who are the mighty?“ And 
the glad tones of a grateful nation shall respond, 
“ The Educators.” 

— o Ga 


MANHOOD AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


Ir is said that Diogenes, the Greek philoso- 
pher, was once secn carrying 4 lighted candle 
through the streets of Athens; and being 
asked what he was doing, replied that he was 
“looking for a man.“ Tradition does not in- 
form us whether or not he succeeded in the 
object of his search; and therefore we do not 
know what was his ideal of a true man, or 
what, in his estimation, was necessary to form 
such a character. But doubtless in some 
modern Athens many who would pass before 
his scrutinizing gaze would be dismissed with 
a smile of scorn or a contemptuous glance, as 
entirely unworthy of the name we give them. 

Judging by the Christian standard, we think 
that where true manhood exists, but little note 
is taken of it, and. where most of its higher 
elements are wanting, it is sometimes supposed 
to exist. . 

These things ought not thus to be; a person 
may be learned, or wealthy, or what people 
call religious, and yet lack much of being a 
genuine man. We are three-fold beings— 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual—and no one 
of these elements should be educated at the 
expense of the others, for the full development 
of all these is essential to the completion of the 
highest type of manhood. 

As you gaze at the Capitol at Washington, 
you feel that it is a grand and magnificent 
structure, worthy of the great people by whom 
it was erected; but strike from it the lofty 
dome, and it becomes only a vast pile of stone. 
It may indeed still serve as a building in which 
the Congress of the nation can convene,—but 
its distinguishing feature is gone, its glory is 
departed. Remove the main body of the 
building, and the dome has no support—the 
lower foundation alone remains to tell the folly 
of the builder. Take from beneath the struc- 
ture the foundation, and the whole mighty 
fabric tumbles into ruins, So is it with man. 


\ form reliable judgments of character?” This 
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If he do not cultivate the spiritual element, 
his mind remains dark, his life an enigma—no 
ray of light reaches him from beyond his 
earthly existence. He may be learned, may 
possess great genius, but the noblest clement 
of manhood is wanting. If the intellect be 
undeveloped, the man is but an animal, with 
the physical nature neglected; he lives a 
whining, sickly creature, or dies before his 
time, his work but half accomplished. 

All that is needful for our development we 
have. All that the body needs—light for the 
eyes, air for the lungs, harmonious sounds for 
the ear, and all the exercise necessary to develop 
the body to its greatest degree of symmetry 
and power. For the social sentiments, there 
are friends to love and cherish. For the intel- 
lect, there are the principles of science—the 
facts of history—the sublime inspirations of 
poesy—and the profoundest thoughts of phi- 
losophy. The spiritual sentiments can soar 
beyond nature into the realms of the infinite— 
drink from the fountains of Divine truth—and 
by the guidance of Divine love and wisdom 
exalt and glorify our social and intellectual life. 
We need this culture—this education; for. 
without it we are slaves, like the caged eagle, 
with little life or vigor; every acquisition of 
knowledge we make gives us greater freedom. 
So it should be the great object of our lives to 
obtain this development. 

But says one, Should it not be the great aim 
of life to labor for the advancement of the 
glory of the Creator, and the elevation of our 
fellow-creatures ? True—but these are in- 
volved in the other. He who is most truly 
laboring for his Maker, does that which will 
give the highest development to his own 
faculties. For if we labor rightly, every stroke 
of work we do, every fact of science and history 
we gather, every noble aspiration or desire we 
have, every feeling of joy or delight that thrills 
us, every act of charity and kindness we per- 
form, gives fresh power to our intellectual and 
spiritual nature. Our work is like that of 
Tennyson’s “ Lady of Shalott,” 

“ Who weaves, by night and day, 

A magic web with colors gay, 

And moving throngh a mirror clear, - 

That hangs before her all the year, 

Shadows of the world appear. 

And in her web she still delights 

To weave the mirror's magic sights.“ 
Sv with us, images of all the varied scenes 
through which we pass are woven into the 
texture of our characters. 

To me, this is a work of delight that will. 
cease not with time, but continue through the 
endless ages of the Great Hereafter;“ and 
if we perform our part rightly, with genuine 
faith and hope, the ideal will become the real, 
this realization surpass in brightness the most 
fondly cherished dreams of youth, and our 
lives be made radiant with a beauty that shall 
fade not, but prove indeed a joy forever. 

ALFRED WHITE. 
—— — 

SATIRE is a glass in which the beholder sees 

the faees of others, but not his own. 
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OONOENTRATED PROGRESS OF THE] 
WORLD. 

Few phenomena are more remarkable, yet 
few have been less remarked, than the 
degree in which material civilization—the 
progress of mankind in all those contrivances 
which oil the wheels and promote the comfort 
of daily life—has been concentrated into the 
last half-century. It is not much to say that 
in these respects more has been done, richer and 
more prolific discoweries have been made, 
grander achievements have been realized, in 
the course of the fifty years of our own lifetime 
than in all the previous lifetime of the race, since 
states, nations, and politics, such as history 
makes us acquainted with, have had their 
being. In some points, no doubt, the opposite 
of this is true. In speculative philosophy, in 
poetry, in the arts of sculpture and painting, in 
the perfection and niceties of language, we can 
scarccly be said to have made any advance for 
upward of two thousand years, Probably no 
instrument of thought and expression has been 
or ever will be more nearly perfect than Greek 
or Sanscrit; no poet will surpass Homer or 
Sophocles; no thinker dive deeper than Plato 
or Pythagoras; no sculptor produce more 
glorious marble conceptions than Phidias or 
Praxiteles. It may well be that David, and 
Confucius, and Pericles were clothed as richly 
and comfortably as George IIL or Louis 
XVIII., and far more becomingly. There is 
every reason to believg that the dwellings of 
the rich and great among the Romans, Greeks, 
and Babylonians were as luxurious and well 
appointed as our own, as well as incomparably 
more gorgeous and enduring. It is certain 
that the palaces belonging to the nobles and 
monarchs of the Middle Ages—to say nothing 
of abbeys, minsters, and temples— were in 
nearly all respects equal to those erected in the 
present day, and in some important points far 
superior. But in how many other equally 
significant and valuable particulars has the 
progress of the world been not only con- 
centrated into these latter days, but singularly 
spasmodic in its previous march ! 

Take two of the most remarkable inventious 
of all time, both of comparatively modern 
date—gunpowder and printing. One is four, 
the other five, centuries old. How infinitesimal 
the difference between the fire-arms of the year 
1400 and the year 1800! The Brown Bess,” 
the field guns, and the carronades with which 
Nelson and Wellington and Napoleon won 
their victories when we were young, were 
superior in little except readiness to the match- 
locks and the cannon with which the barons 
of the Middle Ages fought out their contests, 
as soon as they had discarded the bows and 
arrows which had sufficed for mankind from 
the days of Thermopyle, and earlier, to the 
days of Agincourt, and later. But now contrast 
the progress since 1840 with the progress of 
the previous five hundred years. Compare the 
needle gun of Sadowa, or the Chassepot rifle 
of Mentana, or the Enficld of our own troops, 
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or even the Minié of Inkerman, with the com- 
mon musket which the veteran pedants of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army could scarcely be 
persuaded to discard. Compare the Arm- 
strong, the Blakesley, or the Whitworth ord- 
nance of to-day—with their almost. boundless 
caliber, their terrible projectiles, their marvel- 
ous precision, and their three-mile range—with 
the round shot or shell fired from the fleld 
pieces which battered Badajoz and St. Sebas- 
tian. It is probable that within fifty years 
from the first application of gunpowder to war, 
the destructive power of the fire-arms then in- 
vented was nearly as great as that of those 
used in the reign of Napoleon. It is probable 
that we are now within far less than fifty years 
of the furthest point to which the conditions of 
matter will permit that destructive power to be 
carried. 


Then as to priming. The books printed 
within five-and-twenty years after the first use 
of movable types were as clear, as perfect, as 
beautiful specimens of typography as any that 
were produced five-and-twenty years ago. A 
little more rapidity and s great deal more 
cheapness make up, perhaps, the sum-total of 
the improvements in the typographic art be- 
tween the time of Caxton and the time of 
Spottiswoode. But within the memory of 
those still young the wonderful art of rapid 
stereotyping has been introduced; and to this 
alone it is owing that newspapers are able to 
supply the demands of their hundred thousand 
readers. It would be of course impossible to 
compose more than one eet of types within the 
very few hours allowed for the supply of each 
day’s demand. It weuld be equally impos- 
sible to print off from that one set more than 
on eighth or a tenth part of the number of 
copies which the leading papers are required 
to furnish within three or four hours. But by 
casting from the first composed types as soon as 
completed, any number of fac-simile blocks can 
be produced, and from these, by the help of 
circular machines, an indefinite number of im- 
pressions can be struck off in an almost incred- 
ibly short space of time. Twelve thousand 
copies an hour, and even more, can, we beljeve, 
be easily produced by each machine. The 
multiplication thus rendered feasible is practi- 
cally almost unlimited. 


But it is in the three momentous matters of 
light, locomotion, and communication that the 
progress effected in this generation contrasts 
most surprisingly with the aggregate of the 
progress effected in all previous generations 
put together since the earliest dawn of authen- 
tic history. The Jamps and torches which illu- 
minated Belshazzar’s feast were probably just 
as brilliant, and framed out of nearly the same 
materials, as those which shone upon the splen- 
did fétes of Versailles when Marie Antoinette 
presided over them, or those of the Tuileries 
during the imperial magnificence of the first 
Napoleon. Pine wood, oil, and perhaps wax, 
lighted the banquet halls of the wealthiest 
nobles alike in the eighteenth century before 
Christ and in the eighteenth century after 
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finish of workmanship and elegance of design 
—little, if any, advance, we mean, in the illu- 
minating power, or in the source whence that 
power was drawn—between the lamps used in 
the days of the Pyramids, the days of the Col- 
iseum, and the days of Kensington Palace. 
Fifty years ago, that is, we burnt the same art- 
icles, and got about the same amount of light 
from them, as we did five thousand years ago. 
Now, we use gas, of which each burner is equal 
to fifteen or twenty candles; and when we 
wish for more, can have recourse to the elec- 
tric light or analogous inventions, which are 
fifty-fold more brilliant and far-reaching than 
even the best gas. The streets of cities, which 
from the days of Pharaoh to those of Voltaire 
were dim and gloomy, even where not wholly 
unlighted, now blaze everywhere with some- 
thing of the brilliancy of moonlight. In a 
word, all the advance that has been made in 
.these respects has been made since many of us 
were children. We remember light as it was in 
the days of Solomon; we see it as Drummond 
and Faraday have made it. 


The same thing may be said of locomotion. 
Nimrod and Noah traveled just in the same 
way, and just at the same rate, as Thomas As- 
sheton Smith and Mr. Coke, of Norfolk.. The 
chariots of the Olympic Games went just as 
fast as the chariots that conveyed our nobles 
to the Derby, in our hot youth, when George 
the Third was king.” When Abraham wanted 
to send a message to Lot, he dispatched a man 
on horseback, who galloped twelve miles an 
hour. When our fathers wanted to send a 
message to their nephews, they could do no 
better, and go no quicker. When we were 
young, if we wished to travel from London to 
Edinburgh, we thought ourselves lucky if we 
could average eight miles an hour, — just as 
Robert Bruce might have done. Vow, in our 
old age, we feel ourselves aggrieved if we do 
not average forty miles. Everything that has 
been done in this line since the world began,— 
everything, perhaps, that the capacities of mat- 
ter and the conditions of the human frame 
will ever allow to be done, has been done since 
we were boys. The same at sea. Probably, 
when the wind was favorable, Ulysses, who 
was a bold and skillful navigator, sailed as fast 
as a Dutch merchantman of the year 1800, 
nearly as fast at times as an American yacht 
or clipper of our fathers’ day. Now, we steam 
twelve and fifteen miles an hour with wonder- 
ful regularity, whether wind and tide be favor- 


ever be able to go much faster. But the prog- 
ress in the means of communication is the 
most remarkable of all. In this respect Mr. 
Pitt was no better off than Pericles or Aga- 
memnon. If Ruth had wished to write to 
Naomi, or David to send a word of love to 
Jonathan when he was a hundred miles away, 
they could not possibly have done it under 
twelve hours. Nor could we to our own 
friends thirty years ago. In 1867 the humblest 
citizen of Great Britain can send such a mes- 
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able or not;—nor is it likely that we shall 


Christ. There was little difference, except in | sage, not a hundred miles, but a thousand, in 


twelve minutes. London Spectator. 

[The writer might have continued his illus- 
trations concerning the concentrated progress 
of the world. He could have named the cot- 
ton-gin, spinning-jenny, safety lamp, steam- 
plow, ether and nitrous oxyd, modern surgery, 
the sewing-machine, the reaper and mower, 
electro-magnetism, the great improvements in 
the telescope and microscope, and the most 
wonderful of all, the art of photography. 
And may we not mention in this connection 
the development of Phrenology? May we 
not claim for it a scientific method of charac- 
ter- reading? and the happiest influences on 
our modes of juvenile education, the treat- 
ment of insanity, imbecility, and of criminals? 
Is it claiming too much for this comparatively 
new discovery to assert that it promises—when 
generally understood—to prove a blessing of 
incomparable importance to mankind. Here 
is what GEORGE CounR, author of The Con- 
stitution of Man,” said of it: 

“I speak literally, and in sincerity, when I 
say, that were I at this moment offered the 
wealth of India on condition of Phrenology 
being blotted from my mind forever, I would 
scorn the gift; nay, were everything I possess- 
ed in the world placed in one hand and Phre- 
nology in the other, and orders issued for me to 
choose one, Phrenology, without a moment’s 
hesitation, would be preferred.” 

HENRY WARD BEECHER says: “I regard 
Phrenology as far more useful and far more 
practical and sensible than any other system 
of mental philosophy which has yet been 
evolved.” 

But even Phrenology is not aŭ we need to 
know, though we commend it as of inestima- 
ble value. We are to usc the faculties God 
has given us for the further development of 
carth’s resources. We are, by the inventive 
faculties, to turn water, air, the winds, the tides, 
electricity, magnetism, and other natural agen- 
cies, to the further use of man. It is not im- 
probable that greater discoveries and greater 
inventions than have yet been made will be 
opened up to the eager scrutiny of present civ- 
ilization.] 
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« JUST”—_NEITHER MORE NOR LESS. 


Love worketh no iùl.” 


Wnar is it to be trûly just, 
When fully ‘tis defined ? 

And who dares say that he himsclf 
Is just to all mankind ? 


To say one's just, is a small thing 
When we don't weigh the thought, 
But quite another thing to be 
On scales of justice brought - 


When every sin of every hue 
Has weight, and form, and size, 

When take means theft, love means do right, 
And all untruths are lies. 


When thoughts, and words, and acts conjoin 
To form one whole, however small, 

Thongh there be bud, and flower, and fruit, 
The germ contains them all 
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In the strict sense, are any just? 
God knows—and so might we, 

If we but brush the mists away, 
That we may plainly see. 


To do by one what's mainly just 
When we our wishes please, 

Is not enough to make us just,— 
Tis only loving ease. 


But if we'll speak the truth of all, 
Whether we please or not, 

If we will act the truth in full, 
All biases forgot; 


If we are true to the unjust, 
E’en when they are unkind, 

And state cach case JUST As IT 18, 
By zeal nor hate made blind ; 


And then, if to all this we add 
Those finer shades of thought. 

With delicacy and love combined 
Do all the “Just One” taught,— 


Then may we claim the title “just,” 
Applied to mortals here, 

And fearing naught that may aesall, 
May, with’a conscience clear, 


Stand rock-firm mid all shocks of time, 
Unmoved amid dismay, 

And linking this with life to come, 
March forth to endlees day. 


‘Tis well “ all evil to abhor,” 
And yet love one another ; 
To “cleave to all that’s pure and good,” 
Let's aid—not wrong, a brother. G. A. 
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LIGHT LITERATUR E. 


THERE is a class of readers who make it 1 
special business to con every new novel that 
“ comes out” (that very properly expresse 
their origin —as with the Topsies who were not 


born but “ growed”), to the end that they may 


get together and rehearse the vapid and stale 
flights of modern flash writers ; and if, by acci- 


dent, some person who devotes his time to delr- 


ing in mines of rich and useful learning stray 
into their presence, he is intolerably bored by 
the questions, Have you read Jack the Giant 


Killer? or Mother Goose’s Melodies?” or , 


something equally profound. Of course the 
stranger is compelled to say No” to every one 
of a long series of like questions, slightly indig- 
nant that he should be suspected of being 
“ accomplished” in this kind of literature; 
and every answer elicits the ejaculation of sur- 
prise, Why/” This process is continued br 
these Chesterfields, who are delighted to find 
an occasion to ventilate their polite culture, be 
cause they mistake their victim’s silence of con- 
tempt for the embarrassment and confusion 
e@vhich the ignorant experience in the presenc 
of the erudite, until they have exhausted their 
capital, whereupon they abandon him as i} 
literate. 

A man who can stand this inquisition with 
out losing his temper, or getting entirely dis 
gusted with those whose minds are 80 shallow, 
that a long-drawn, sickish “love-story” can 
satisfy their deepest longing, and without tell- 
ing them all about it right on the spot, iss 
paragon of Christian forbearance, and should 
have a leather medal hung to his neck wich? 
life-sized calf stamped upon it. 
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Let no one venture into one of these “ first 
circles“ unless he is as copiously stored with 
this light literary ballast as The Admirable 
Crichton” was with a learning of as different 
character as it was less “ genteel.” Let him 
be deeply read in the “ Arabian Nights, “ Gil 
Blas,” and “ Widow Bedott,” and by no means 
let him presume upon a half-century’s study 
of the sciences as an equivalent for the achieve- 
ments of a few hours’ superficial devotion to 
what is rightly called ligt literature!“ 

JOHN DUNN. 


On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and fonctions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Orbanis. 

My people are destroyed fur lack of knowledge. — Thra Iv. & 


THE BODY—WHAT IS ITS KING? 


BY A. A. G. 


Ir is a universal law that subjection, to a 
certain extent, is liberty. A land where every 
man might do just as he chose, without fear of 
jail, States prison, or hemp, would be a land 
of slaves, for every man in it would be in com- 
plete subjection either to his own passions and 
appetites, or to the passions and appetites of 
others; and boasted freedom would be nothing 
more or better than unendurable slavery. In a 
family where there is no law, but where father, 
mother, and child may act without restraint, 
there is no freedom to be enjoyed. If the pa- 
rents have not made it a law that their own 
passions shall be controlled, their tempers sub- 
dued, and their whole being brought into obe- 
dience to all that is good and right, they will 
not only wear the chains of slavery themselves, 
but will compel their children to wear them. 
And if the children strike for freedom by trying 
to break away from wholesome restraint; if 
the older ones long for the liberty to do just as 
they choose, and, at last, by deception and false- 
hood, or some kind of artful management, or 
by open rebellion, attain the coveted freedom, 
they will soon fecl the weight of the heaviest 
chains. If Susy, the little three-year-old—and 
Tommy, in his stzth year, and almost a man— 
grow joyful in anticipation of their mother’s 
absence—if they say: She's going out this 
afternoon, and we shan't have her to watch us, 
and we'll eat all the sugar in the sugar-bowl ; 
and then we'll put our hands up to our elbows 
in her six-quart jar of plums;” if they revel in 
the prospect of such glorious freedom, and at 
last gain it, they will find themselves reduced 
to the most pitiable slavery. They may not be 
tied up to the bed-post, or put into the bed, or 
punished with stripes, for mother may, possi- 
bly, not miss her sugar or swectmeats, but they 
will miss the comfortable feelings they had in 
their stomachs in the morning, and they will 
find themselves carrying around more sugar 
and plums than they know how to carry; they 
may not be conscience-smitten, but they will 
feel all the misery of subjection to an over- 
loaded stomach. 
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It is a law, a law from which no man, woman, 
or child in all the length and breadth of the 
world can be safely released, that subjection 
to a certain limit is liberty, the highest liberty, 
and the sooner every one knows and believes 
it, and yields himself to the law, the sooner will 
true liberty be enjoyed. 

Now, how far is this law acknowledged 
and obeyed? The world—at least the Chris- 
tian world—confesses that God’s law is holy, 
just, and good; that we ought to receive him 
as our king, a3 our righteous sovereign; that 
we ought to strive after spiritual redemption ; 
that, indeed, there is no spiritual redemption 
for those who break loose from the restraints 
of God’s law. But men, even Christian men, 
treat lightly those laws upon which physical 
redemption, or more particularly the redemp- 
tion of the body, depends. They Believe most 
firmly in that subjection of the soul without 
which its purity and perfection can not be 
reached. They think it a great sin to lie, or 
steal, or swear, or cheat, or build up a fortune 
by dishonesty; it makes their blood curdle to 
think of riches gained by robbing widows and 
orphans. They talk well about the guilt of a 
man who sins against his immortal nature by 
breaking God’s laws. They have correct ideas 
—ideas which they try to put in practice— 
about the dignity of the soul, and our duty to 
work with God in bringing it to the highest 
possible point of perfection. In their view, no 
subjection that advances the soul in purity and 
all goodness can be too great. But, what about 
the body, the much despised body? Ah, it is 
nothing but the body. Made of dust, it will soon 
return to dust. Let it live out its brief period 
without knowing or yielding to any righteous 
law. Let the stomach—the worst of despots— 
rule the body! Let the stomach be king! It 
is an indisputable fact that the stomach wields 
the scepter in almost all human bodies. It 
makes the laws and enforces them, and its 
sway is complete. Hundreds and thousands, it 
is true, refuse to bear the yoke and become 
free men, but millions bow thcir necks to it, and 
wear it till they die. 


A man, well known to fame for all the good 
that he docs for the poor, whom he befriends 
and helps—building asylums and places of re- 
treat for them, and paying for them debts that 
a stern creditor will no longer let remain un- 
paid—a man who is, in many respects, a king 
among men, will remain all his life a slave to 
his stomach. Hear him answer some plain 
questions put to him so directly and pointedly 
that he can not get away from them: 

How long have you had dyspepsia, sir?“ 
Twenty years, and I expect to have it till I 
die.“ 

“If he would only give up his strong coffee,” 
quietly remarks the anxious wife, “he would 
soon be free from dyspepsia.” 

“ Ah, strong coffee! Do you drink strong 
coffee, sir? 

“Yes; I’ve taken it, every morning, for 
twenty-five or thirty years.” 

“ Do you think it hurts you ?” 
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“ ‘Well—well—yes. Physicians say that it is 
very enfeebling to some stomachs, and my phy- 
sician says I had better stop it,—at least try 
going without it for a while.” 

“ Have you ever tried doing without it?” 

“Yes; I’ve dropped it occasionally for a few 
days; but what is a breakfast without coffee ? 
why, nothing more than an egg without salt— 
just the most unattractive thing in the world. 
Really, I should never care for any breakfast if 
I couldn’t have my coffee. It makes such a 
cheerful, comforting breakfast; and the fact of 
it is, itis useless for me to try to give it up.” 

Now, here is a man, whose body was made 
for great and glorious purposes, lying down at 
the feet of a tyrant, consenting to be a slave to 
his stomach, sinning against every organ in his 
body, and spreading the ruin into his soul, for 
he has grown nervous, irritable, impatient. He 
gives his wife short answers, scolds at the 
children, threatens to give Harry a whipping if 
he “ don’t stop riding around the room on that 
cane,” and finally does it, because Harry is a 
boy brim full of fun, and can’t “ stop riding 
around the room on that cane.” For a brief, 
momentary pleasure he spreads ruin through 
all his being, and discomfort through his 
family. To quiet his conscience he sometimes 
says to himself: “ Nobody knows positively 
that coffee is injurious ;” but still it is his honest 
conviction that, however harmless coffee may 
be to many others, it is injurious to Aim. And 
yet he drinks it; and he will drink, drink, 
drink till he dies. He allows his whole body 
and soul to be in the grasp of the stomach. 

Ask him if God is not the rightful sovereign 
of all bodies. “ Oh, yes,” he answers. “ And 
has not God given every man 8 mind, and ap- 
pointed that mind to rule the stomach and the 
whole body ?” 


“ Yes, most certainly; but what can a man 
do with a habit that has been growing and 
strengthening for twenty-five or thirty years? 
I must have my coffee.” 

Surely the man who allows his stomach to 
rule is so far from what God intended he should 
be, that he isn’t half a man. A willing slave 
has very little of manhood in him, for men who 
aspire to manhood desire liberty, and strive and 
toil to break all chains, not only from others 
but from themselves. 

The willingness with which men and women 
consent to be under the power and in the 
strong grasp of the stomach is almost inex- 
plicable. 

Here is Mrs. ——, and she is no imaginary 
character—but a woman, now dragging out a 
miserable existence in the world. Her stomach 
has worn her out. She has yielded to all its 
unreasonable demands. She has given it rich 
pastry, plum puddings, late suppers, and every- 
thing it has asked for. She has enthroned it in 
her body as king. 

Children, as well as older people, are in 
bondage to the stomach. They are not taught 
resistance to tyrants, and as often as the usurp- 
er cries Give, give, give, so often do they give. 
Sometimes it is bread and honey between 
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meale, sometimes hot biscuits for tea—any- 
thing, everything that the stomach insists up- 
on having. 

€ And when the question is asked: “ Who or 
whats king of the body ?’—men, made in the 
image of God, are compelled to answer: The 
Stomach |” 
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THH ABUSH OF DRUGS. 


[THe Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, an excellent journal of the “regular 
school,” publishes the following very sensible 
article, by a physician, and we feel it a duty to 
our readers to re-publish the same for their ed- 
ification. Read it, and learn to let “ well 
enough alone.” | 

There is undoubtedly no profession in which 
a man obtains more insight into the follies and 
foibles of human nature than the medical. 
What physician, for instance, does not know 
numbers of people who are ‘continually injur- 
ing themselves with different kinds of intem- 
perance, which means overdoses of the good 
things of this world, —the natural food, the 
procreative instinct, or what is the worst and 
most common among civilized nations, over- 
doses of drinks; others, on the contrary, who 
have very good intentions, and aim at the pres- 
ervation of their bodily health, are continually 
doctoring themselves with quack medicines ; 
or some of the latter class, having a wholesome 
dread of such remedies, study a dispensatory 
or other medical book, hunt in it for remedies 
which might do them good, or for symptoms 
which they think to observe in themselves. 
Medical students and young practitioners 
sometimes fall into such illusions. But what, 
then, must we say of middle-aged, well-estab- 
lished regular physicians (as I know some in 
this city) who are so weak-minded as to have 
no trust in nature, but are continually doctor- 
ing themselves not alone, but using quack 
medicines, quack lotions and ointments, not- 
withstanding they prescribe in orthodox style 
for their patients. It is a trait in weak-minded 
human nature to have more faith in mystery 
than in things well understood, and this ex- 
plains as well the success of superstitious reli- 
gions as that of quackery, the belicf in the pos- 
sibility of the growth or existence of frogs and 
snakes in the human body, etc. 

People who have the habit of immoderate 
eating usually think that the human body 
needs a periodical cleaning out every two or 
three months, like a house; they can not pos- 
sibly be persuaded that by moderate and tem- 
perate habits man may go on in a healthy 
state without these periodical cleanings, and 
that moderate exercise in the free air, com- 
bined with a proper watchfulness about the pe- 
culiarities of the system, in the agreeing and 
disagreeing of certain kinds of food and drink, 
the avoiding of all imprudence in this respect, 
as well as over-exertion and exposure to cold 
and dampness, may prevent most indisposi- 
tions, and make those cleanings and druggings 
unnecessary, . 
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[We know of a number of families in which 
doses of salts are administered to each member, 
whether well or ill, every spring and fall; the 
same chemical compound being given also to 
horses, and for the same purpose.] 

I know that some will say that the existing 
circumstances which are chiefly due to the 
lack of common sense in the great majority of 
the people are rather favorable to the medical 
profession; and I answer, that this may be 
true. But I speak here not as a man who nar- 
row-mindedly seeks to increase, at any cost, 
the profit of his trade; I take, as a philanthro- 
pist, in regard to these matters, a higher point 
of view, looking at the promotion of the well- 
being of the whole human race. 

Another thing which many a practitioner 
undoubtedly has experienced is the dissatis- 
faction of, the members of his own family 
about his treatment of them; they have often 
a notion that because pa is a doctor, he ought 
to know some remedy to cure at a short no- 
tice (at least in his own family) every disturb- 
ance in health, as they think that surely there 
must be a quick remedy for every disorder, 
which a doctor ought to know, and that nature 
and time go for nothing. When pa honestly 
tells them his persuasion, that they do not 
want [need] anything, but must have patience, 
and take care of themsclves, he gets the re- 
proach that he is inactive or indifferent toward 
his family; that Mrs. A. or Miss B. surely 
would get a prescription of him in a similar 
case, and if pa is honest enough he can not 
deny this accusation. 

The writer of this article could never per- 
suade the members of his own family to use as 
little medicine as he uses himself; he pleads 
guilty of the reproach that old doctors never 
swallow their own medicine, and he mostly 
charged some of his colleagues with the treat- 
ment of the members of his family, and of 
himself, when this occasionally became neces- 
sary. 

And here we reach an important point for 
the practitioner, namely, the advice never to 
prescribe for one’s own person, when the trou- 
ble threatens to be of the least serious charac- 
ter, 

We are educated to observe symptoms in 
others, not to observe our own; to prescribe 
with cool and sound judgment for others when 
sick,—not to prescribe with a judgment disor- 
dered by discase, for ourselves; besides this, 
our own feelings about the symptoms are illu- 
sive in the highest degree, our cool judgment 
is not only interfered with, but entirely upset 
by a simple transitory attack of fever; and 
even if this is not the case, we have our pre- 
judices, likes, and dislikes, and can not possi- 
bly be as impartial in applying the rules of our 
divine art to ourselves, when applying them to 
others. Our feelings may be so distressing 
that we think ourselves worse than we are, and 
vice versa, if of a consumptive predisposition ; 
in the latter case we may prescribe impru- 
dently. 

The writer once went through an attack of 
typhoid fever, contracted by contagion from a 
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patient, and his mind was so disturbed that he 
was utterly unable to make his own diagnosis, 
—really surprising in a disease so easily recog- 
nized ; he did literally not know what was the 
matter with him till it was communicated to 
him by a colleague, who successfully carried 
him through an illness of more than six weeks’ 
duration ; this same colleague, two years aft- 
erward, unfortunately succumbed by the same 
disease; he prescribed for himself! He was 
a young and very able practitioner, and the 
writer is surely not the only one who remem- 
bers him with gratitude. 

It may be interesting, in this connection, to 
mention a case in which the abuse of drugs 
was the cause of much trouble; the latest re- 
port, extracted from a letter, is this: 

„After having had three different prominent 
physicians, each of whom was recommended 
by the former, when this one had, after his 
own admission, exhausted his skill, we found 
that when taking a remedy for one thing, an- 
other thing got worse, or a new trouble was 
created ; so we have come to the conclusion to 
abandon all medicine, and trust to good nurs- 
ing and a comfortable life; we tried this for 
the last six weeks, and the result is thus far 
very favorable.” 

[When will the poor bedrugged people learn 
this truth,—that the less medicine they take, 
the better? What a sweeping away of pills, 
tinctures, bitters, and other slops, will be made 
when their utter worthlessness is acknowledg- 
ed !] 


— —— 
ADVANTAGES OF CRYING. 


Wx know how much relief is experienced 
by the grief-worn heart if it can vent ite deep 
emotion in a gush of tears. Appreciating the 
philosophy of tears, a French physician pub- 
lishes a long dissertation on the advantages of 
groaning and cryipg in general, and especially 
during surgical operations. He contends that 
groaning and crying are two grand operations 
by which nature allays anguish; that those 
patients who give way to their natural feelings 
more speedily recover from accidents and op- 
crations than those who suppose it unworthy 
a man to betray such symptoms of cowardice 
as either to groan or cry. He tells of a man 
who reduced his pulse from one hundred and 
twenty-six to sixty, in the course of a few 
hours, by giving full vent to his emotions. If 
people are at all unhappy about anything, let 
them go into their rooms and comfort them- 
selves with a loud boohoo, and they will feel a 
hundred per cent. better afterward. In ac- 
cordance with the above, the crying of chil- 
dren should not be too greatly discouraged. 
If it is systematically repressed, the result may 
be St. Vitus’ dance, epileptic fits, or some 
other disease of the nervous system. What is 
natural is nearly always useful; and nothing 
can be more natural than the crying of chil- 
dren, when anything occurs to give them either 
physical or mental pain. Probably most per- 
sons have experienced the effect of tears in re- 
lieving great sorrow. It is even curious how 
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the feelings are allayed by their free indul- 
gence in groans and sighs. Then let parents 
and friends show more indulgence to noisy 
bursts of grief—on the part of children as well 
as of older persons—and regard ‘the eyes and 
the mouth as the safety valves through which 
nature discharges her surplus steam. 


— bo 
PHRENOLOGY IN THE WHST. 


FRANCIS WILLIAMSON, M.D. 
Ao the pioneers of this science in the ru- 
ral districts of the West, and one of its most 
devoted advocates, is Doctor Francis William- 
son, whose portrait accompanies our sketch. 
His organization impresses us by its 
breadth and strength. Those elements 
which contribute force, energy, and emphasis 
are eminently his, while the tall forehead 
shows an ample moral endowment. The 
organs of Comparison, Causality, Individu- 
ality, Ideality, Firmness, Veneration, Benev- 
olence are evidently among the largest in 
his brain; and some of the characteristics 
resultant from their influence are, a strong 
disposition to thoroughly investigate what- 
ever engages his attention, excellent powers 
of generalization, an appreciation of the 
esthetics of social life and literature, a 
strong will, much independence and origin- 
ality of sentiment, and a good degree of 
kindness and liberality. He is a good speci- 
men of the vital temperament in sufficient 
strength to meet the demands of a vigorous 
mentality and a large frame; his abundant 
recuperative forces supplement an excellent 
balance of the organization. 


Francis Williamson was born on the 14th 
of November, 1812, at Manney’s Neck, North 
Carolina. His father, of the same name, was 
an extensive slaveholder at one time, and for 
twenty years a clergyman of the Christian de- 
nomination, a liberal thinker, and a progres- 
sionist in advance of his immediate cotempo- 
raries, for he Jiberated his slaves, sending some 
to Liberia, while others remained in this coun- 
try. At an early age the son was sent to school; 
he received the major portion of his education 
at Murfreesboro, North Carolina, under the di- 
rection of excellent teachers. 

He cultivated an early taste for literary works. 
In 1836 he taught a classical school in Hanover 
County, Virginia, and reviewed his classical 
studies, thus fixing them permanently in mem- 
ory, after which he read medicine with Dr. 
Trezrant, of Jerusalem, Virginis. He attended 
a course of lectures at the Medical School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and took the degree 
of M.D. in 1835. His mind, at an early age, 
betrayed that intuition in the analysis of char- 
acter which culminated in his investigation 
of the rich and inexhaustible domain of Phre- 
nology. While attending the Medical School, 
Professor Horner, in the course of a lecture on 
the anatomy of the brain, told the class that 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim had reflected much 
light on the true anatomy of the brain, and 
rather encouraged the class to study closely the 
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temperament and organology thereof. This 
stimulated Dr. Williamson to an immediate 
and more close observation of character. He 
noticed one man in that class who was very sly 
and secretive, and who would appeal to the 
lowest prejudices to accomplish his concealed 
plans. Looking at his head he found the region 
of Secretiveness large, while Conscientiousness 
and Self-Esteem appeared small. This corre- 


spondence of brain contour and character lead 
him to more extended investigation, until he 
was convinced of the truth of Phrenolagy. 

In 1887-8 he traveled over the Western 
States, lecturing on his favorite theme, Phre- 
nology; and among the many incidents which 


FRANCIS WILLIAMSON, M.D. 


relieved the monotony of his journeyings, and 
which served more deeply to impress the truth 
of this science on his mind, was one of his 
being mobbed for simply saying in a lecture 
that the brain was the organ of the mind. He 
visited jails, lunatic asylums, and penitenti- 
aries, traveled over twenty States of the Union, 
and lectured before literary institutions. 

He has been a successful practitioner of medi- 
cine for twenty-eight years. Where he finds 
a large cerebellum with a bilious-sanguine 
temperament, he claims that he can give, if 
deemed necessary, mercurial remedies freely 
with impunity, and almost invariably relieve 
inflammatory types of feyer by this defibrinat- 
ing course. Where the cerebrum is large and 
the cerebellum small, tonics, in his opinion, are 
the remedy to increase the red globules of the 
blood. He has been enabled, by investigating 
the physiology and pathology of the brain, to 
hew out a rational method of practice in his 
profession to meet the true indications of dis- 
ease. Possessing strong powers of generaliza- 
tion and deductive reasoning, he considers any 
exclusive system of medicine incompatible with 
the diversity of the constitution. This he con- 
siders the true philosophy of medicine, and 
Phrenology essential as an auxiliary. 
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During the last twenty-two years he has fol- 
lowed the practice of his profession in Warren 
County, Ohio, with pre-eminent succesg 
only as a physician, but as a scientific s n. 
In 1862 he plunged into the exciting arena of 
the United States army, as surgeon, and was 
immediately promoted by Maj.-Gen. Rosecrans 
as surgeon to his staff, at Corinth, Miss., where 
he distinguished himself by his skill as an 
operator. 

The study of: character being his delight, I 
will mention a remarkable case which came 
under his observation early in the bloody battle 
of Corinth. A Minié-ball had penetrated the 
crown of the head of a soldier in the organ of 
Self-Esteem, to the depth of about one inch? 
The Doctor extracted the ball with his for- 
ceps, the soldier being entirely insensible at 
the time, and remaining so for twenty-four 
hours. One Week after this operation Gen- 
eral Rosecrans ordered Dr. Williamson to 
go through the general hospital and pre- 
scribe for the paticnts. He did so, and 
among them saw the man who had received 
the wound in the crown of his head; he 
was convalescing, but seemed somewhat 
stupid, would not hold up his head, and had 
no confidence in himself, the injury having 
impaired the power of Self-Esteem. 

After leaving Corinth, Dr. W. was order- 
ed to Nashville, Tenn., to take charge of a 
hospital. There he was actively engaged, 
night and day, for several months in attend- 
ing to wounded soldiers from the battle of 
Murfreesboro, prescribing for three hundred 
patients daily. 

Dr. W. is temperate in his habits, using 
neither whisky nor tobaccq, which he con- 
tends lay the foundation for many diseases of 
the body; nor has he contracted the habit of 
opium-eating, of which some ambitious physi- 
cians are guilty. As a result of his abstemious 
habits, at the age of nearly three-score years 
he is robust and vigorous. Above the medium 
height and of imposing presence, he is the per- 
fect gentleman, easy and self-possessed ; in short 
he reminds one of the Virginia gentleman of the 
good old school. His culture being liberal and 
thorough, his powers of observation and anal- 
ysis large, and possessing at the same no lit- 
tle conversational ability, he is a most desir- 
able acquaintance and friend. 


a 
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Cost OF INTOXICATING Liquors.— When the 
late war was at its height, the expenses per 
day reached the sum of about two millions of 
dollars. Another destroyer is at work in the 
land, which consumes the enormous sum of 
four millions per day, or nearly fifteen hund- 
red millions per year—half our national debt. 
From the late published statistics of Mr. Wells, 
special commissioner of the revenue, are made 


up the footings of the retail sales of intoxicat- ` 


ing liquors in the several States for the year 
1867, which reach the enormous aggregate of 
$1,483,491,865. Reader, have you any share in 
this business ? 
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Our Social Relations. 
~ 


Domestic happiness, thou only bilsa 
+ pOf paradise that bas survived the fall! 
— Thou art the nume of virtue. In thine arms 
She amiles, appearing aa lu truth she ia, 
Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agalu.—<Cveeper. 


KISSES. 


BY EMMA. 


CHILDREN’S KISSES. 
SCATTERED from among the roses, 
Where a budding wealth reposes, 
Little dimpled lips invite ; 
Springing from the heart's deep treasure, 
With a never-failing measure, 
è Given with a pure delight. 


ROGUISH KISSES, 
Mafiled footsteps softly tipping 
Up behind, and gently slipping 
Round you dear familiar arms ; 
Though warm hearts may touch unbidden, 
Where you keep your kisses hidden, 
Shelter them from rude alarms. 
MOVHER'S KISSES. 
Little urchins fall of badness, 
Little faces full of sadness, 
Claim a mother’s tender kiss. 
Every little childish sorrow 
Finds a solace none can borrow, 
In a mother’s soft caress. 
FRIENDSHIPS KISSES. 
A kiss is friendship’s kindest token; 
A sympathetic language spoken 
By tender natures for distress, 
*Tis friendship’s sweetest mute bestowing, 
‘Tis admiration's overflowing, 
That loving lips eo fondly press. 
CUPID'S KISSES. 
Prompted by some wild emotion 
Of the heart, that hiddun ocean, 
Throbbing in the human breast: 
It may be Love's incense burning 
On the lips, or Fancy's yearning, 
Like "a bird without a nest.“ 
SILENT KISSES. 
Some strange, sweet chord of kindred feeling, 
Some nameless yearning eoftly stealing, 
Earth has no dearer tic than this. 
Heart to heart in sacred beating, 
Lips in soul-communion meeting. 
Does heaven afford a purer bliss ? 
PARTING KISSES. 
The last, and it may be the dearcst, 
For hearts in parting seem the nearest, 
Closer for the dear farewell.” 
But O, the last that cold lips never 
Give answering touch, tho Jast forever, 
Are sadder than the funeral bell. 


———~—=<8 4 — — 
A WOMAN’S WORK UPON THE PRUS- 


SO-AUSTRIAN BATTLE-FIEILD. 
FRAU MARIE SIMON. 


Durme the time of the brief conflict between 
Prussia and Austria, in 1866, many associations 
of women were organized for the purpose of 
relieving the wants and taking care of the 
wounded on the battle-field. Among the chief 
of these were the international associations at 
Geneva and Paris, and a society of ladies in 
Saxony, under the leadership of the Princess 
Carola. There were others who followed the 
strict law of a self-imposed duty—the Sisters 
of Mercy—the messengers of those half clois- 
terly institutions of modern times. Besides 
these were many noble-hearted women who 


can not be classed with any socicty or sister- 
hood, who offered their services as volunteers, 
and whose influence was individually most 
beneficial. These latter, like the afore-named 
societies, were mainly under the protection of 
Austria; and, strange as it may appear, the 
Germans have not been unwilling to give 
praise to this humanitarian spirit displayed by 
their enemies. The wounded of both nations 
were generally treated alike by these self- 
appointed agents of mercy. 

Of those who engaged in the cause of allevi- 
ating human suffering in the manner described, 
one has received the warmest marks of dis- 
tinction from both nations. Of her we would 
particularly speak—Frau Marie Simon, the 
wife of a merchant of Dresden. 

Frau Simon is a native of Saxony, to which 
country she more especially draws our atten- 
tion. As is well known, Saxony, though now 
a member of the North German Confederation, 
took active part with Austria during the war; 
and the people there, as well as in nearly all 
the anti-Prussian states, had great confidence 
in the final issue of the conflict. The entrance 
of the first transports of wounded, however, 
from the field of Konigsgratz, into Dresden, 
created an almost boundless confusion for a 
time, and called out all the energies of the 
citizens, and thus, in short, was Frau Simon 
forced into her sphere of labor. She had at 
first placed herself under the direction of the 
chief hospital physician; but a feeling which 
everywhere prevailed, that the wounded were 
left almost helpless on the battle-fields, deter- 
mined her to proceed thither herself. In follow- 
ing her, we shall adhere, as strictly as is possible, 
to her own account,* in which we find con- 
tained much relating to the general condition 
of affairs in Bohemia, that will, doubtless, be 
interesting to our readers. 

Frau Simon left Dresden for the field of 
Konigsgratz in company with another Dresden 
lady—Frau Amalie Vogel—after having col- 
lected a large amount of stores, linen, and re- 
freshments for the wounded. The journey 
was an extremely difficult one, and her duties 
commenced almost at the start. In the station 
of Koniginhof, the last before reaching Konigs- 
gratz, she found crowds of wounded waiting to 
be removed. The station was small, yet it 
contained many hundreds of wounded, distrib- 
uted in every conceivable place, with neither 
nurses nor provisions. From this station all 
the field hospitals within a radius of twenty 
miles had to be provided with stores, but on 
account of a lack of wagons, horses, and men, 
the quantities of provisions, linen, bandages, 
etc., which daily arrived, were perfectly use- 
less. At Horsens, where probably the greatest 
misery prevailed, Frau Simon found her first 
settled fleld of labor. With her lady com- 
panion and a physician, she reached this place 
after a long night’s journey from Koniginhof, 
in one of the wagons which had brought the 
wounded to the railroad. She describes this 
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as being a sad ride to her; along the route, 
under the open heaven, lay thousands of un- 
buried dead, whose fuces shone ghastly in the 
bright starlight. When she arrived at her 
destination she found that all the inhabitants 
of the place had fied except the pastor, who ` 
had given up his house tothe wounded. Frau 
Simon and her companions then walked in the 
darkness to the castle, where were found sir 
hundred wounded, filling every room, and | 
without the least assistance. The morning 
revealed even greater misery. Frau Simon 
finally discovered two Bohemian villagers, 
whom she vainly endeavored to persuade to 
bring the peasants together in order to attend 
to the sick and bury the numerous dead. In 
the village church itself she found over a 
hundred wounded, lying upon the hard stones, 
without help, without water, and moaning 
fearfully. She had chocolate, extract of meat. | 
and similar nourishing articles with her, but 
not a vessel could be found in which to prepare 
them. What had not been broken, the peasants 
and troops had carried away. She finally con- 
ceived the idea of taking the camp-kettles of 
the fallen; she found linen in the knapsacks of 
the dead, and used it as bandages for the 
wounded—an impropriety, she adds, compelled 
by necessity. 

The presence of a woman among the dead 
and wounded in the early morning not only 
inspired the sufferers with new life, but brought 
also many of the frightened peasants from their 
hiding-places. The Sisters of Mercy were also 
discovered in the performance of their chosen 
duties quite early. Frau Simon directed the 
efforts of all, and an improved condition was 
very soon everywhere visible. After a few 
days she was enabled to add some delicacies to 
the provisions of the wounded. She ako 
procured the loan of a peasant’s wagon, and 
visited many of the neighboring battle-fields, 
where her affections drew her to the care of 
her wounded countrymen. She thus went to 
Sweti, Prim, Problus, Radeck, and Nechanitz, 
in which places she found the greatest misery. 
On the 11th of July she visited Maslowitz, a 
village of about fifty houses, where she found | 
her worst experience. The village lies near to 
Horsitz, and is the head depot of the order of 
the Knights of St. John. She had believed that 
here her services would scarcely be needed | 
But to her astonishment she found nine hun- 
dred wounded, who had been eight days with- 
out help! The lamentations of these unhappy 
men, she says, would have melted a heart of 
stone. In a single barn, for example, upon 
rotten straw, lay sixty men, some of whom had 
been badly bandaged, but the greater part had 
not been cared for at all. Many could not 
move from their positions, and with horrible 
pain had lain through those long eight days 
without attendance, and without a single drop 
of water. The cry of these poor wretches as 
she entered the barn was so frightful that, as 
she herself expresses it, it must remain unfor- | 


| gotten for her whole life. “ The despair which 


this horrible picture impressed upon me was 
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boundless; I would willingly aid, but for the 
moment I knew not how. The peasants could 
be moved to help neither through gold nor 
threats, for a perfect stupidity rested upon 
them as the result of the just-gone days and 
their events.” 

Frau Simon here displayed wonderful cour- 
age. But we will let her speak further for 
herself: “Upon my excursion I had continu- 
ally a Prussian soldier with loaded arms as my 
guard; and I now sought the superintendent 
of the place in order to induce him to provide 
help; but my hopes were soon disappointed. 
He was a malevolent, good-for-nothing rascal. I 


had the idea of bringing this creature, with tlie 


help of my Prussian guard, to the place where 
I had found the dreadful misery, when we 
were met by the orderly of a Prussian artillery 
column who had been dispatched in order to 
request horses from the superintendent. I 
desired him to accompany me and see with his 
own eyes the extent of the misery and how 
necessary was the help.” He willingly did so, 
and immediately rode back for assistance, and 
the refractory superintendent was soon after 
arrested. Many of the officers and soldiers of 
the column now offered their services; and 
messengers were sent to the nearest station for 
Sisters of Mercy, nurses, provisions, etc. The 
peasants who had fled were driven together by 
the military and set to work. The houses 
were thoroughly searched for provisions, pf 
which good quantities were found, especially 
in the house of the superintendent. Indeed, 
everything possible was done by the Prussian 
soldiers toward the alleviation of the prevail- 
ing misery; and “the restless activity of the 
forces in rendering help to their wounded 
comrades,” she adds, “ was to me an affecting 
sight.” 

Such was Maslowitz in the first days after 
the battle. Everywhere the lack of hospital ap- 
pliances and provisions was painfully felt. It 
is a fact that, shortly after the battle of Konigs- 
gratz, thousands of wounded were transported, 
even after mortification had set in, from the scene 
of battle to cities of Prussia and Saxony, because 
of this need. Frau Simon believed that this 

evil condition could be entirely remedicd, and 
with this object in view she went, on the 13th 

of July, to confer with the President of the 
then existing International Union, in Dresden. 
The result was that large quantities of stores 
were sent to Bohemia from the large depot of 
the Society, and the management of the Union’s 
operations on the battle-field was given to Frau 
Simon. She returned as soon as possible to 
her work, and established her headquarters at 
- Horsens, from whence provisions never failed 
to reach the surrounding districts. She found 
everywhere the greatest sympathy. The pro- 
prietor of Horsens placed unlimited means of 
transportation at her command. This was an 
important service, as she found employment 
daily for twenty pairs of horses in the transpor- 
tation of supplies from Koniginhof to Horsens, 
and thence to the different hospitals. The par- 
sonage at Horsens served her for an abode. 
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Her position compelled her to work not only 
in the day but through many nights; and 
many of the highest officers sought in their 
intervals of leisure to relieve her of some part 
of her arduous duties. She had often to pro- 
cure the medicines needed by the sick on her 
own account. And even at her own lodgings 
she had some of the wounded whom she served 
with her own hands, and set apart a room for 
the convalescent. 

The need of such energy and zeal as Frau 
Simon possessed is very apparent in the whole 
history of her work. During a rapid jaurney 
which she made to Vienna, in the company of 
the court-physician, Dr. Brauer, she found in 
nearly every village numbers of badly ampu- 
tated and bandaged wounded left in an 
almost helpless condition. Nowhere, she says, 
was a Johanniter“ (Knight of St. John) to 
be seen. Everything had been done by 
them toward the care and removal of the 
wounded officers, but the poor soldiers were 
quite neglected. After the battle, the effects 
of the dead, knapsacks, arms, etc., were care- 
fully gathered up for miles around, but the 
wounded and dead were allowed to remain. 
The equipments thus found were rapidly 
transported in wagons, but hundreds of brave: 
soldiers were left with neither means of trans- 
port nor provisions. Her report of this jour- 
ney is very touching and in some respects 
appalling. It had one good effect in calling 
public attention to the conduct of the “ Johan- 
niters.” They had unlimited stores of provisions 
at command, but even in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of their head depot the greatest misery 
prevailed. They would, it appears, merely 
bandage up the wounds of the soldiers, but 
seldom gave a second thought to the sufferers. 
Among these people the noble woman found 
many enemies, who tried to depreciate and 
caluminate her. But she met them ali bravely 
and honestly; and the whole German nation 
joined in her support. Though of Saxony by 
birth, and possessing real womanly love for 
her country and its defenders, her care was 
devoted equally to their enemies. It was 
complained that she gave too much attention 
to the Saxony soldiers; but her answer, that 
“her heart naturally felt more drawn toward 
her countrymen,” was at once noble and satis- 
factory. 

The brevity of the conflict did not necessi- 
tate a Jong sojourn among the battle-fields. A 
few weeks served to bring something like 
order out of the confusion. Frau Simon gave 
up her dutics into the hands of the Austrian 
commissioner, Professor Thumreicher; and 
after attending the hospital at Konigsgratz, 
where an epidemic had broken out among the 
soldiers, she returned to her home in Dresden. 
Everywhere she was received with extraordi” 
nary marks of approbation. She was person- 
ally réceived and warmly thanked by the 
king and queen of Prussia and the king of 
Saxony. She received the gold medal of the 
International Union for the care of wounded 
soldiers; a bracelet, set with gems and emer- 
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alds, from the empress of Austria, and from 
the emperor, the golden cross of merit, with 
the Austrian crown engraved thereon in relief; 
from the queen of Prussia a graceful letter 
written by her own hand, together with 
f 


with her sign-manual and an accompa 
brooch, ornamented with the internata 
cross; and from the king of Saxony a bracelet 
with a medallion portrait of the king, beauti- 
fully painted on ivory. But above all the 
honors of royalty, Frau Simons had also the 
heartfelt thanks of both the Austrian and 
German people, and in her own soul she had 
the beautiful consciousness of having fulfilled, 
with zeal and to the best of her capacity a 
noble duty of patriotism and love. 


— ——— 
COMFORT. 


(Under this caption we find the following excellent re- 
marks in Hale Journal, their exposition of the rela- 
tion subsisting between wealth or money and human 
happiness is clear and practical, Such articles are 
adapted to instruct the reader.] r 


THE great aim of the mass of mankind is 
to get money enough ahead to make them 
% comfortable; and yet a moment's reflection 
will convince us that money will never pur- 
chase “comfort,” only the means of it. A 
man may be comfortable“ without a dollar; 
but to be so, he must have the right disposi- 
tion, that is, a heart and a head in the right 
place. There are some persons who are lively 
and cheerful, and good-natured, kind, and for- 
bearing in a state of poverty which leans upon 
the toil of to-day for to-night's supper and the 
morning’s breakfast. Such a disposition would 
exhibit the same loving qualities in a palace, 
or on a throne. 

Every day we meet with persons who in 
their families are cross, ill-natured, dissatis- 
fied, finding fault with everybody and every- 
thing, whose first greeting in the breakfast- 
room is a complaint, whose conversation sel- 
dom fails to end in an enumeration of difficul- 
ties and hardships, whose last word at night 
is an angry growl. If you can get such per- 
sons to reason on the subject, they will ac- 
knowledge that there is some “ want” at the 
bottom of it: the “want” of a better house, 
a finer dress, a more handsome equipage, a 
more dutiful child, a more provident husband, 


| a more cleanly, or systematic, or domestic 


wife. At one time it is a “ wretched cook” 
which stands between them and the sun; or 
a lazy house-servant, or an impertinent car- 
riage-driver. The “want” of morg money 
than Providence has thought proper to bestow, 
will be found to embrace all these things. 
Such persons may feel assured that people who 


can not make themselves really comfortable in an 


one set of ordinary circumstances, would not be s0 
under any other. A man who has a canker 
eating out his heart, will carry it with him 
wherever he goes; and if it be a spiritual 
canker whether of envy, habitual discontent, 
unbridled ill-nature, it would go with the 
gold, and rust out all its brightness. What- 
ever a man is to-day with a last dollar, he will 
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be radically, essentially, to-morrow with a 
million, unless the heart is changed. Stop, 
reader,—that is not the whole truth, for the 
whole truth has something of the terrible in it. 
Whatever of an undesirable disposition a man 
has to-day without money, he will have to- 
morrow to an exaggerated extent, unless the 
heart be changed: the miser will become 
more miserly; the drunkard, more dranken ; 
the debauchee, more debauched ; the fretful, 
still more complaining. Hence the striking 
wisdom of the Scripture injunction that all 
our ambition should begin with this: “ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness;” that is to say, that if you are not com- 
fortable, not happy now, under the circum- 
stances which surround you, and wish to be 
more comfortable, more happy, your first step 
should be to seek a change of heart, of disposi- 
tion, and then the other things will follow— 
without the greater wealth! And having the 
moral comfort, bodily comfort, bodily health 
will follow apace, to the extent of your using 
rational means. Bodily comfort, or health, 
and mental comfort have on one another the 
most powerful reactions; neither can be per- 
fect without the other, at least, approximates 
to it; in short—cultizate health and a good 
heart ; for with these you may be comfort- 
able” without a farthing: without them never, 
although you may possess millions ! 


— ee 
BARNING A WIFE. 
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(There is almost as much common sense as romance In 
the following sketch, and for that reason our readers will 
pardon us for the infliction of a love story.] 

“ AND so you want to marry my daughter, 
young man?“ said farmer Bilkins, looking at 
the young fellow sharply from head to toes. 

Despite his rather indolent, effeminute air, 
which was mainly the result of his education, 
Luke Jordan was a fine-looking fellow, and 
not easily moved from his self-possession; but 
he colored and grew confused beneath that 
sharp, scrutinizing gaze. 

“Yes, sir; I spoke to Miss Mary last night, 
and she referred me to you.” 

The old man’s face softened. 

“ Molly is a good girl, a very good girl,” he 
said, stroking his chin with a thoughtful air, 
and she deserves a good husband. What can 
you do!“ 

The young man looked rather blank at this 
abrupt inquiry. ` 

“Tf you refer to my abilities to support a 
wife, I can assure you—” 

„ know that you are a rich man, Luke Jor- 
dan, but I take it for granted that you ask my 
girl to marry you, not your property. What 
guarantee can you give me, in case it should 
be swept away, as it is in thousands of instan- 
ces, that you could provide for her a comfortable 
home? You have hands and brains—do you 
know how to use them? What can you do?” 

This was a style of catechism for which 
Luke was quite unprepared, and he stared 
blandly at the questioner without speaking. 
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“I believe you managed to get through col- 
lege—have you any profession ?” 

“No, sir; I thought—” 

“ Have you any trade ?” 

“No, sir; my father thought that with the 
wealth I should inherit I should not need 
any.” 

“Your father thought like a fool, then. 
Hed much better have given you some hon- 
est occupation and cut you off with a shilling— 
it might have been the making óf you. As it 
is, what are you fit for? Here you are, a 
strong, able-bodied young man, twenty-four 
years old, and never earned a dollar in your 
life! You ought to be ashamed of yourself: 
And you want to marry my daughter. Now, 
I’ve given Molly as good advantages for learn- 
ing as any girl in town, and she hasn't thrown 
'em away; but if she didn’t know how to 
work, she'd be no daughter of mine. If I 
choose, I could keep more than one servant; 
but I don’t, no more than I choose that my 
daughter should be a pale, spiritless creature, 
full of dyspepsia, and all sorts of fine lady 
ailments, instead of the smiling, bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked lass she is. I did say that she 
should not marry a lad that had been cursed 
with a rich father; but she has taken a foolish 
liking for you, and TIl tell you what [Pll do: 
go to work, and prove yourself to be a man; 
perfect yourself in some occupation—I don't 
care what, if it is honest—then come to me, 
and, if the girl is willing, she is yours.” 

As the old man said this he deliberately rose 
from the settle of the porch and went into the 
house. 


Pretty Mary Bilkins was waiting to see her 
lover down at the garden gate, their usual 
trysting-place. The smiling light faded from 
her eyes as she noticed his sober, discomfited 
look. 

“ Father means well,” she said, as Luke told 
her the result of his application. “ And I’m 
not sure but he’s about right, for it seems to 
me that every man, rich or poor, ought to have 
some occupation.” | i 

Then, as she noticed her lover’s grave look, 
she said, softly, 

„Never mind,—I’ll wait for you, Luke.” 

Luke Jordan suddenly disappeared from his 
accustomed haunts, much to the surprise of his 
gay associates. But wherever he went, he 
carried with him those words which were like 
a tower of strength to his soul: “Tl wait for 
you, Luke.” 

One pleasant, sunshiny morning, late in 
October, as farmer Bilkins was propping up 
the grapevine in his front yard, that threaten- 
ed to break down with the weight of its luxuri- 
ous burden, a neat-looking cart drove up, from 
which Luke Jordan alighted with a quick, elas- 
tic step, quite in contrast with his formerly 
easy, leisurely movements. 

“ Qood-morning, Mr. Bilkins. I understood 
that you wanted to buy some butter tubs and 
cider barrels. I think I have some that will 
just suit you.” 

“Whose make are they?” asked the old 
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man, as, opening the gate, he paused by t: 
wagon. 

Mine, replied Luke, with an air of pardo 
able pride. 

Mr. Bilkins examined them one by one. 

“ They’ll do,” he said, coolly, as he set dow 
the last of the lot. What will ye take |: 
them ?” 

“ What I asked you for six months agot» 
day—your daughter, sir.” 

The roguish twinkle in the old man’s ere 
broadened into a smile. 

“ You’ve got the right metal in you, afc 
all,” he cried. “ Come in, lad—come in. | 


‘shouldn't wonder if we made a trade afe 


all.” 

Nothing loth, Luke obeyed. 

“ Molly ' bawled Mr. Bilkins, thrusting bi 
head into the kitchen door. 

Molly tripped out into the entry. Th 
round white arms were bared above the elbor: 
and bore traces of the flour she had been sif- 
ing. Her dress was a neat gingham, ove 
which was tied a blue checked apron; but che 
looked as winning and lovely as she always 
did wherever she was found. 

She blushed and blushed and smiled as she 
saw Luke, and then, turning her eyes upon her 
father, waited dutifully to hear what he had to 
say. 

The old man regarded his daughter for s 
moment with a quizzical look. 

“Moll, this young man—mayhap pourte 
seen him before—has brought me a lot of tub 
and barrels, all of his own make—a right goo | 
article, too. He asks a pretty steep price for 
'em, but if you are willing to give it, well ani 
good ; and hark ye, my girl, whatever bargain 
you make, your father will ratify.” 

As Mr. Bilkins said this he considerate 
stepped out of the room, and we will fulliv 
his example. But the kind of bargain the 
young people made can be readily conjectured 
by the speedy wedding that followed. 

Luke Jordan turned his attention to th 
study of medicine, of which profession he be 
came a useful and influential member; bu 
every year, on the anniversary of his marriage, 
he delights his mother-in-law by some speci- 
mens of the handicraft by which he won what 
he declares to be the best and dearest wife in 
the world. 

— — — 

JONES was, or believed he was, near his 
death; and, the doctor calling, he held a long 
and earnest: conversation with him about lis 
chances of life. Why; man, said the physi- 
cian, “ you are likely to die any hour. Yuu 
have been living for the last fifteen years with- 
out a constitution,—lungs gone, liver diseased, 
and all that sort of thing.” Ton don't mean 
to say,” replied Jones, questioningly, “ that 2 
man can live for fifteen years without a consti 
tution?” “Yes, I do,” retorted the doctor, 
“and you are an example.” Then, doctor — 
and a bright smile illuminated the pallid face 
of the doomed man —“ then, doctor, I'll go it 
ten years more on the by-laws.” And he did. 
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HENRY EDWARD MANNING, 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIMATE OF ENGLAND. 
—0 


Tn Archbishop evidently possesses a 
cranium of large size, and a temperament 
of fine quality. The expression and cast 
of the countenance awaken thoughts of 
cloistered retirement and much medita- 
tion. The asceticism of the devout 
Romanist broods upon the features. 
How great the depth of the anterior 
region of the brain! and how small the 
occiput! How lofty the region of Ven- 
eration, and how extensive generally the 
moral organs! The neo- 
phyte in Phrenology 
could almost read this 
character. There is Ven- 
eration enough for the 
bigot, and Causality 
enough for the philoso- 
pher. Combativeness is 
apparently well develop- 
ed, and supplies its fervor 
and resolution to the 
maintenance of intellect- 
ual and religious opin- 
ion. 

In social matters the 
Archbishop is somewhat 
wanting. We could not 
conceive him to be influ- 
enced by strong instinct- 
„ive affection for friends 

or kindred, but rather to 
exercise a kind and phil- 
anthropic sentiment that 
would comprehend the 
circle of humanity. 

The organ of. Continu- y 
ity is finely ‘developed, 
imparting steadiness of 
thought and concentra- 
tion of purpose. In this 
connection the eye may 
be referred to as express- 
ing an unwavering intensity. 

In the finely chiseled and delicate 
features—a delicacy approaching sharp- 
ness—we find an excellent illustration 
of the mental temperament. He must 
be a close, earnest thinker, a devoted, 
nay, ultra, churchman, sharp and appre- 
ciative of whatsoever concerns the “ finer 
feelings,” highly esthetical in his tastes, 
and disposed to ecclesiastical polemics, 

Archbishop Manning was born about the 


year 1812. He received his scientific education 
at Harrow, and at Baliol College, Oxford, 
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where the first degree was awarded to him in 
the classical department. He was subsequently 
chosen fellow of Merton College, and obtained 
the living of Lavington, in Sussex. In 1860 
he was made Archdeacon of Chichester, which 
office he held until 1851, publishing, in the 
mean time, several volumes of sermons. It was 


here that he suddenly joined the Roman 


Catholic Church. * ie 
In that year the celebrated Gorham decision, 
which left the doctrine of the effect of baptism 
an open question in the Church of England, 
was the subject of a protest from several of 
the clergy and laymen of the Establishment, 
among whom, Manning, Wilberforce (who 
was a fellow-student of Manning), Pusey, and 
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others of the extreme High Church party were 
prominent. In this protest it was said, that un- 
less the decision was formally refuted, it would 
be of binding force upon the whole English 
Church; and its signers wished to free that 
which they considered the Church of Christ 
from submission to a doctrinal decision given 
by the Crown.” The clergy gencrally acqui- 
esced in the decision, but Dr. Manning at 
once, with others, retired from the Church, 
giving up, at the same time, his living. 

For a while he lived in strict seclusion; and 
in the year 1851 was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church. He visited Rome, where he 
resided for some time. He then returned to 
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England, and there engaged in the official 
services of the Roman CatholMe Church, and 
was made provost of the chapter of Wet- 
minster. He founded a congregation ofvecular 
priests, called the Oblates of St. Charles, 


modeled after the rules of the Order of St. 


Charles Borromeo. They have now, we believe, 
two missions in London—one at St. Mary’s of 


‘the Angels, Bayswater, and the other at West- 


minster. Cardinal Wiseman died on the 15th 
of February, 1865, and Dr. Manning was then 
elevated to the archiepiscopal dignity by the 
Pope. The selection was almost as great a 
matter of astonishment to the Romanists them- 
selves as to the Protestant clergy of England. 
Tho former were surprised that three of the 
highest dignitaries of their 
Church, Dr. Clifford, Bishop 
of Clifton, Dr. Grant, Bishop 
of Southwark, and Dr. Er- 
rington, coadjutor of Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, should have 
been overlocked, while the 
latter saw one who had 
been brought up in their 
own colleges raised to the 
position of the highest dig- 

nity in the Roman Church 
in England, and using their 
own weapons in another 
cause. 

The published works of 
Archbishop Manning show, 
even in their simple titles, a 
large share of the workings 
of the faculty of religious 
faith and devotion. He 
> shows, too, the talent of an 
able reasoner. His works 
issued before his secession 
from the Church of England 
are, The Rule of Fnith—a 
Sermon” (1888); Holy Bap- 
tism” (1848); On the Unity 
of the Church“ (1845); 
“Thoughts for Those that 
Mourn” (1850), and in the 
same year four volumes -of 
Sermons. Since 1851 he has 


in favor of Catholicism: 
“The Crown of Faith ;” 
“Temporal Sovereignty of 
the Popes ;” “ Discourses on 
Ecclesiastical Subjects ;” “ England and Christ- 
endom;” “Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost ;” Love of Jesus to Penitents ;” Cen- 
denary of St. Peter;” “ Certainty of Divine 
Faith ;” “The Church, the Spirit, and the 
Word; Confidence in God; Devotion of 
St. Charles; Glory of St. Vincent de Paul;“ 
“ The Good Shepherd ;” Occisi et Coronati;“ 
“ Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel ;” 
„Omnia pro Christo; “St. Peters Pence ;” 
“Unity in Diversity the Perfection of the 
Church.” Besides th original works, he 
has edited, St. Catharine of Genoa on Pur- 
gatory ;’ Pictures of Christian Heroism ;” 
“Flowers of St. Francis;” and Life of the 
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Cure d’Ars.” One of his latest works, pub- 
lished in March, 1868, relates to the ecclesias- 
tieal state of Ireland, but is generally con- 
demned by the English Protestant press as 
illogical in its treatment of the subject, and 
quite unsatisfactory as the basis of a permanent 
settlement of the religious difficulties of that 
country. 

Archbishop Manning is admitted to be the 
greatest intellectual power of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England at the present 
day, and his influence is very great. 


—— — — 
THE ANGEL GUIDE. 


BY MRS. L. C. HOLLOWAY. 


Ix the quiet hnsh of midnight, 

While the atars burned far and dim, 
And the busy honsehold music 

Hushed its many-chorded hymn— 
In the heart of a great city, 

ar from home and dearest friends, 

Lay a stranger, elcepfng calmly, 

While above an angel bends. 


Hush! can‘st hear the angel whisper 
Of the path fhat man must tread 
Over mountains bleak and lonely, 
Under storm- clouds dark and droad ? 
Halding still in heart and nature 
One true purpose deep and strong, 
Just to triumph over evil, 
And in spirit shun the wrong? 


Nearer comes the strife and nearer, 
Higher flights and depths more deep 
Open to the troubled sleeper, 
Till he wakens from his sleep, 
And with weary, troubled feeling 
Turns his head, and there in sight 
Is his nature's better angel, 
Radiant in a halo bright. 


There is naught of human semblance 
Save his glory-lighted face, 

And he wonders at the vision 
Coming in so strange a place; 

And he questiqns, asking slowly 
Of the name she bore on earth, 

Of her station and condition, 
And the land that gave her birth. 


And she answers him as plainly 
As his mortal brain and will 

Can be molded to receive her 
Words so faint and faltering still. 

Bat though waking vision sees her 
Fading dimly out of sight, 

Still she lingers in his memory, 
Angel fair of love and light. 


— . —————. 


HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 


Brr by the window and look over the way to 
your neighbor’s excellent mansion, which he 
has recently built and paid for, and fitted 
out. 

“ Oh, that I were a rich man!“ 

Get angry with your neighbor, and think 
you have not a friend in the world. Shed a 
tear or two, and take a walk in the burial- 
ground, continually saying to yourself: 

“ When shall I be buried here ?” 

Sign a note for agfriend, and never forget 
your kindness, and every hour in the day whis- 
per to yourself—" I wonder if he will ever pay 
that note ?” 
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Think everybody means to cheat you. 
Closely examine every bill you take, and doubt 
its being genuine until you have put your 
neighbor to a great deal of trouble. Put confi- 
dence in nobody, and believe every man you 
trade with to be a rogue. 

Never accommodate, if you can possibly help 
it. l 

Never visit the sick or afflicted, and never 
give a farthing to assist the poor. 

Buy as cheap as you can and screw down to 
the lowest mill. Grind the faces and hearts of 
the unfortunate. 

Brood over your misfortunes, your lack of 
talents, and believe that at no distant day you 
will come to want. Let the work-house be 
ever in your mind, with all the horrors of dis- 
tress and poverty. 

Follow these receipts strictly, and you will 
be miserable to your heart’s content—if we may 
so speak—sick at heart, and at variance with 
the world. Nothing will cheer or encourage 
you, nothing will throw a gleam of sunshine or 
a ray of warmth into your heart. 


On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is msde in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurshein. 


NOTES ON THE INHABITANTS OF 
BRAZIL. 


BY C. FRED. HARTT. 


WHEN a man says “I am an American,” he 
has indicated to us his nationality in a political 
sense, but he has given us no clew as to his 
place in the great family of man considered 
from a natural-history point of view. He may 
have descended from Teutonic or Semitic 
parents, or he may be of a mixed stock. The 
United States are peopled by representatives 
of almost every race on earth. Each race, 
where it preserves its blood pure in descent, 
perpetuates to a greater or less degree its race 
characters. Thus in America we have the 
Indian, Negro, German, Irish, English, and 
other elements distinctly marked in our popu- 
lation. But with time, mixtures of blood of a 
very complicated nature are taking place, and 
these result in the production of a mixed race 
of men, which, growing up under peculiar 
political, social, and religious influences, have 
taken on peculiar national characteristics, and 
these vary with the conditions which have 
tended toward their development, and are 
visible in the whole make of the man, physic- 
ally, mentally,morally. Thus speaking broadly, 
we have the Southern and the Yankee. Not- 
withstanding the heterogencity of the race- 
elements in our population, there is a national 
tout ensemble which distinguishes the American 
from the German or the Italian. 

Brazil bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
United States in the mixture of blood visible 
in its inhabitants. When Cabral discovered 
the land of the “True Cross,” he found it 
peopled by savage Indians belonging to several 
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different and well-marked tribes. On the coast 
he found the Tupis, a powerful nation which 
long ago had come from the south, driving 
before it the Botocudo Indians, who dispersed 
themselves before the invaders, taking refuge 
in the forests and mountain fastnesses. 

Under the influence of the Jesuits, the most 
of the coast tribes and those on the Amazonas 
became converted to Christianity, and, instead 
of disappearing altogether as the Indians of 
the cast coast of North America have done, 
have continued in existence, adopting the cus- 
toms and creed of their European conquerors, 
while they have become mixed with thcir 
blood. The Botocudo tribe, however, had 
resisted almost entirely the influence of civili- 
zation, and, persecuted by the white settlers, 
had rapidly decayed, so that ere long it must 
go out of existence. The white settlers of 
Brazil are for the most part of Portuguese 
descent, though there are German, Dutch, and 
American colonists: Slavery has introduced 
anothcr and very important element into the 
population of the country. The fusion of all 
these diverse elements, particularly of the 
Portuguese, Negro, and Indian, has produced a 
nation with very marked characteristics, but 
these vary locally; the inhabitants of Pars, 
Pernambuco, Minas Geraes, Rio, and San Paulo 


differ markedly from one another, just as the 


inhabitants of different parts of the United 
States differ. 

The whites, descendants of the Portuguese, 
preserve the general features and characters of 
their ancestors. They are short of stature, 
rather slimly built, dark or sallow skinned, 
black-eyed, and with black hair and whiskers. 
The forehead is rather low. The men are 
usually thin-featured and lean, but muscular 
and tough, and, on the whole, are good-look- 
ing. The women are, as a gencral thing, much 
inferior in good looks to the Spanish, though 
of much the same type. In their girlhood 
some are extraordinarily beautiful, their beauty 
consisting principally in their long oval face, 
delicate nose, black, languishing eyes, small 
mouth, and luxuriant black hair; but their 
beauty is fugitive, and they grow rapidly old, 
tending very frequently to excessive embon- 
point in middle age. 


As children, the Brazilians are very bright, 
intelligent, and quick, making excellent schol- 
ars, but noted, however, rather for quicknesa 
than for depth. Brazil has a school system 
-well-nigh as perfect as that of New England, 
and every. one learns to read, write, and 
keep accounts. It is well known that in Brazil, 
as in other tropical countries, the children 
mature very early, so that one misses in Brazil 
the big immature boys and girls of North 
America. 

Except in the cities, and especially among 
the educated, there is nothing which corre- 
sponds to the English and American home- 
circle, with all its attendant advantages for 
culture. The cducation of the girl is con- 
fined to the merest rudimentary acquaintance 
with the Portuguese and French literature, 
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and the accomplishments of music and danc- 
ing end with her leaving the college or 
nunnery, or with her marriage, and thence- 
forth she is, in most parts of the country, shut 
up within her house, never going out alone, 
and mingling with socicty only at the ball or 
the festa. In the large cities, where French 
manners prevail, the ladies may be seen at the 
table or in the parlor with their families. In 
the country, the fazendeiro receives and enter- 
tains a guest, and one may spend a month in a 
Jazenda without being introduced to the lady 
of the house or her daughters, and without 
seeing them at all except at the chapel. Thus 
secluded from every-day society and surround- 
ed by servants, the ladies of the fuzenda lead 
an aimless and inert life, one which, from its 
inactivity, tells on them physically as well as 
morally. Music, French novels, and gossip are 
their recreations, and they are sentimental and 
wholly void of the energy and stability of 
character of the American or English woman. 
The want of education and the seclusion of 
the Brazilian woman unfit her for the proper 
training of her children, who grow up in the 
society of the young slaves and really receive 
their first education through them. The 
mothers are the making of a nation. Brazil 
needs a good system of female education, and 
a placing of woman on her proper level as an 
intellectual companion to man, before she can 
come up to the same intellectual and moral 
standard with other civilized nations. 


There are many collegiate institutions in 
Brazil, as at Rio, Bahia, Pernambuco, and 
elsewhere, some of which are well endowed 
ind have large staffs of professors; but there 
being no demand for a liberal, generous culture, 
these institutions fall far below the rank of the 
high schools of the United States, and their 
graduates are scarcely fitted to enter one of 
our colleges. There is a great ambition among 
the wealthier Brazilians to educate their sons 
for a professional life, and *especially for the 
bar, and the country is flooded with young 
lawyers, candidates for political honors. One 
is astounded at the number of youthful doctors 
of law and judges he meets with. The 
Brazilians are a very polite and courteous 
people, and very fond of complimentary speech- 
making and discussions. They cultivate a 
neat and florid style, and write well, though 
with little depth. An American is much 
struck with the readiness, fluency, graceful 
diction, and animated delivery of the Brazilian 
orator, and nothing could excel in delicate 
compliment, roundness, and turning of sen- 
tences, or warmth of style an after-dinner 
speech. Evenings are spent among Brazilian 
gentlemen in conversation which is most likely 
to turn upon politics, and then becomes ex- 
ceedingly animated. The Brazilian is par- 
ticularly easy, fluent, and polished in conver- 
sation, and is more given to discussion than 
we are. They are very apt at acquiring 
foreign languages, and a speaking acquaintance, 
with several is not uncommon. Music is 


much cultivated in Brazil, and there are prob- 
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ably more gentlemen in a hundred in Brazil 
who play on some musical instrument than 
with us. The piano, guitar, and flute are the 
favorite instruments. The music most admired 
is the Italian, Portuguese, and French. One 
need not feel surprised at hearing AR che la 
morte! nicely performed on the flute every- 
where. There is a peculiarity about the 
Brazilian national music which it is very diffi- 
cult to describe. It is monotonous and melan- 
choly, and there is a great fondness for a 


A BOTOCUDO—FRONT VIEW. 


singular mode of beating time, a rest following 
in the first beat in the measure or a part of it. 
One observes the same peculiarity in the 
Spanish music of the West Indies and South 
America. The music of the lower people is 
very plaintive, sentimental, and monotonous— 
the expression of a life devoid of vigorous cul- 
ture, of a morality and religion dimly appre- 
ciated and worshiped as an idea. 

Nominally, the religion of Brazil is the 
Roman Catholic; but the influence of Dumas 
and Paul de Kock, et hoc omne genus, has had 
a terrible effect. The ruined churches every- 
where tell of religious decay; the profligacy 
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aud immorality of the priesthood, and the open 
expression of infidel views, present a sad 
picture. The Virgin receives an outward 
worship, but it is not the homage of the heart. 
Is it then to be wondered at that, in a country 
where the religious teachers are, as a class, 
men of immoral lives, purity and truth, though 
worshiped in song, should fail to be exempli- 
fied in the lives of the people? 

In business, the Brazilian is sharp and un- 
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scrupulous. Let me give an instance to illus- 
trate his mode of dealing. I had been kindly 
treated in the Province of Minas Geraes by a 
young mulatto merchant, who had given me a 
free passage with him in his canoe down the 
Money ran low. It 
was impossible to draw any, so there was no 
resource other than that of selling a part of my 
baggage. I had a good hammock, new and 
unused, for which I had given eight milreis 
on the coast, where they were very cheap. 
So I produced it and offered it to the merchant 
for what I originally gave for it. It was no 
use—he would give no more than half that 
sum. It was used and worn, etc., ctc. At the 
last moment I parted with it for the price. 
The merchant rolled it up and put it one side. 
Presently there came in a friend. The mer- 
chant unrolled the hammock and displayed it 
with the same words of commendation I had 
used, and said it had cost eight miqyeis, but he 
would sell it for nine, and that in my presence. 


As a planter, the Brazilian is noted for his 
hospitality, courtesy, and pride. Nothing can 
exceed him in the kindness with which he 
receives and entertains a traveler. A letter of 
introduction from a friend obtains for one im- 
mediately the freedom of the fazenda; but 
many a time, when weary and travel-worn I 
have descried the roof of a planter’s house at 
night-fall, my request for shelter has been 
granted, my mules have been taken care of, 
and, overwhelmed with a thousand attentions 
and kindnesses, my departure, intended for 
the morrow, has been delayed for a week. 
Traveling in Minas, I have time after time put 
up at a poor farmers house, been fed and 
lodged, and on the morrow have only been 
charged a few pennies for the corn for the 
mules and the milk for our coffee. Once, at 
Minas Novas, my mule broke down, and, in 
addition, I was seriously ill. A gentleman, a 
stranger, meeting me on the road to Chapada, - 
lent me a mule, took me to his house, and his 
mother, brother, and himself nursed me through 
a violent attack of fever and delirium. They 
had only the faintest idea of who I was or 
what was my mission, and when I came to 
leave they refused the slightest remuneration. 

The manners and customs of the people are 
Europeanized, dress, etc., being as in Portu- 
gal, except in the interior, where, among the 
lower classes, the national mode of life still 
lingers. 

The negro population consists of freemen 
and slaves. Among these last are representa- 
tives. of very many African races, who, of 
course, preserve the national characteristics. 
The finest, as well as most independent-spirited 
are the Mina negroes, who are tall, very 
muscularly built, and more rebellious than the 
other negroes. A great number of the slaves 
are African born and are tattooed. There is no 
finer field for the study of the negro, from an 
anthropological point of view, than in the 
cities of Rioand Bahia. At Rio one may hear 
spoken under his hotel window within one 
hour a dozen African tongues. 
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Prof. Agassiz has collected a very large 
number of full-length photographs of naked 
African-born negroes at Rio and elsewhere, 
and we may hope that one day he may pub- 
lish them, with the results of his ethnological 
studies in extenso. There is a marked contrast 
between the muscular, plump, and glossy 
negro form and the thin, sallow, wiry descend- 
ant of the Portuguese in Brazil. The negro is 
at home in the hot Brazilian climate, and 
stretches himself at noon-day in the sun on the 
sidewalk to sleep; but the white is degenerat- 
ing in every way. 

The Brazilian negro is the same laughing, 
happy being he is in the Southern States; he 
is docile and submissive, but active only when 
spurred to work by a master or by necessity. 
He is fond of music, but of a different class 
fram that which pleases the North American 
ear, less lively, more monotonous, and more 
dreamy. Jie is superstitious, believes in the 
“bad eye,’ in charms, and is a devout 
worshiper of the Virgin. Gencrally, he is very 
trustworthy and honest. You might dispatch 
the first negro you met in Rio for the change 
of a dollar and feel quite sure of its return. 
The slaves are, as a general thing, well treated, 
but they receive no education, and are a most 
debased and unintellectual class. The free 
negro is on terms of equality with the white, 
politically and socially. I have met at the 
table of a wealthy planter a negro as black as 
a coal, who received the same attentions and 
same hospitality as the white guesta. I have 
known many educated men, lawyers and phy- 
sicians, government officials, who were not 
only perfect gentlemen, but whose intellectual 
attainments were such as would command the 
highest respect. 


The mulattoes are, as a general thing, a fine- 
looking class, physically; the women among 
them are noted for their handsome faces and 
-well-molded but voluptuous forms and loose 
morals. The men are effeminate, lazy, and 
unreliable. 

The civilized Indians along the coast are 
short in stature, of heavy build, and with a 
dark swarthy skin. Their faces are round, 
with rather prominent cheek-bones, their 
beards are scanty, and their hair coarse, black, 
and straight. They are noted for their indo- 
lence, fondness for their superstitions, their lack 
of honesty and truthfulness, and their quick, 
revengeful spirit. They are much mixed with 
the whites and negroes. 

Between Rio and Pernambuco, the principal 
tribe of savage Indians is the Botocudo tribe, 
which now occupies the forest belt in the 
provinces of Espirito Santo and Bahia, a tribe 
of which Von Tschudi and Prince Max. Zu 
Neu Wied have given very elaborate descrip- 
tions. These Indians differ very remarkably 
from the civilized tribes physically as well as 
in their language. They are somewhat taller 
and more lightly built, the legs being very 
slim in proportion to the body, the color of 
their skin yellowish and light, not swarthy ; 
the hair black and coarse, and the features 
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more regular and less Indian-like than among 
the other aboriginal tribes. Among the many 
individuals I saw while there, I observed 
a remarkable variety in the shape of the 
features. They go naked, live on fruits 
and the chase, using very long arrows which 
they shoot from a heavy bow. The men pull 
out their scanty beards, gut their hair very 
close and shave it away all round for a finger's 
breadth or more. They pierce the ear-flap and 
insert in the hole a plug of wood sometimes 
three inches in diameter. The women, in 
addition, pierce the lower lip, in which they 
wear a similar plug. They are a warlike 
tribe, in constant feuds with one another, and 
are undoubtedly cannibals. 


THOMAS H. STOCKTON, D.D. 
—0— i 
OBITUARY. 

TEIs eminent Methodist minister died at 
Philadelphia, Wednesday, October 7th. Being 
widely known as an able divine, a charming 
poet, an elegant religious writer, and having 
for many years officiated as chaplain of either 
the national Senate or House of Representatives, 
his death claims much more than ordinary at- 
tention from the public. 

He was born at Mount Holly, N. J., June 4, 
1808. He received a plain education, and at 
the age of sixteen began authorship by publish- 
ing a brief poem in a Philadelphia newspaper. 
Thenceforth he made frequent contributions to 
various periodicals, furnishing essays, tales, 
poems, criticisms, and a variety of produc- 
tions. 

At the age of eighteen he lost his admirable 
mother, and about the same time he formally 
united with the M. E. Church. The following 
year he became a student of medicine, attend- 
ing lectures in Jefferson College, Philadelphia. 

In 1829 he became a preacher. He had pre- 
viously made various efforts in other directions 
—medicine, from the practice of which he 
shrank ; type-setting, newspaper-writing, and 
editing. At last, upon the suggestion of Dr. 
Dunn, a minister of the Associate Methodists 
(afterward Methodist Protestants), he com- 
menced preaching. He preached his first ser- 
mon at an unoccupied country-seat near Phila- 
delphia, May 31, 1829. He afterward traveled 
several large circuits on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. In 1830 he was in Baltimore; but 
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in the following year, on account of ill health, 
he was missionary at large, traveling North 
and West. 

In 1832 he returned to Maryland, and was 
nominated for the chaplaincy of the U. S. Sen- 
ate. Next year he was stationed at George- 
town, D. C., and was elected chaplain of the 
House of Representatives. Not being re-elected 
in 1835, he engaged in writing a poem, “ Faith 
and Sight.” In the winter he was re-elected to 
the chaplaincy. In 1886 he had charge of 8t 
John’s Church, Baltimore. In 1837 he finish- 
ed compiling the Church hymn-book; for 
which service, by the way, the Church after- 
ward displayed marked ingratitude. 

He was still in Baltimore in 1838, when he 
wrote the poem on the Duel of Graves and 
Cilley; but he soon afterward removed to 
Philadelphia, where he continued for the next 
nine years, engaged with successful zeal in re- 
ligious labors of various kinds. From 1847 to 
1850 he resided in Cincinnati, in charge of the 
Sixth Street M. P. Church. While there he 
declined the presidency of Miami University, 
to which he had been unanimously elected. 
From 1850 to 1856 he was again in Baltimore, 
chiefly at St. John’s. In 1856 he returned to 
Philadelphia, where he preached regularly for 
the Church of the New Testament, except 
when absent at Washington, serving as chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives. 

All of these labors, incessant as they have 
been, he prosecuted under the depressing cir- 
cumstances of ill health, for he was a con- 
sumptive from his youth. Yet his industry 
never failed and his courage never seemed to 
waver. : 

His writings are many, and his pulpit labors 
have been great and extended. There are very 
few persons in America who have not either 
heard his eloquence or of his power as an 
orator. 


He edited several periodicals, and published 
an edition of the New Testament in paragraph 
form. The following works also are from his 
pen: “Floating Flowers from a Hidden 
Brook; The Bible Alliance ;” “ Sermons for 
the People;” “ The Blessing;” “ Stand up for Je- 
sus ;” Poems, with Autobiographies and other 
Notes;” and “ The Peerless Magnificence of the 
Word of God.” 

His volume of “ Sermons for the People” has 
passed through several editions, and has been 
widely circulated. 

Dr. Stockton possessed an exceedingly fine- 
grained organization, with a temperament elas- 
tic, active, and vivacious. He had a strong 
appreciation of the true, the beautiful, and the 
harmonious. Much as he owed to nature for 
the gifts bestowed on him, the greater part of his 
acknowledged ability and mental power was 
due to careful culture. We may confidently 
say, too, that the science we advocate contrib- 
uted in no little degree to Dr. Stockton's men- 
tal development and prominence, as he for ' 
many years took a warm interest in phrenvlog- 
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ical matters, both theoretically and practi- 


cally. 
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On Psychology. 


The sul, the muther of deep feare, of high hopes Infinite, 

Of glorious dreanw, mysterious tears, of sleepless inaner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arosa. 
Unfolding what uo more might close.—-Mra. Homans. 
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NIGHT. 


% In her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the language of another world.“ Byron. 


Tts night, and o'er the silent world 
The shadows slowly fall, 

As though the darkness had unfurled 
Its canopy o'er all. 


The fiery day-god’s golden light 
No more on earth is shed; 

But by the stars serene and bright, 
We know he is not dead. 

And when a few brief bours are o' er, 
The stars will cease their light; 

The morning sun will beam once more, 
And hide them from our sight. 

Tis thus when sorrow's night appears, 
And joy’s bright sun seems set ; 

To Heaven we look, and stay our fears— 
We know He liveth yet. > 


Then thongh thy path be dark as night, 
And hope be almost gone, 

Let faith in that fair land of light 
Sustain thy spirit on,— 


Till in that home of heavenly rest 
Beyond the viewless shore, 
Thy sonl shall dwell with seraphs blest, 
There dwell for evermore. 
DELTA KAPPA PHI. 
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MIRACULOUS HHALING. 
A SENSATION IN PARIS, 


Frox the London Star we extract a brief ac- 
count of a Zouave in Paris, whose gifts of 
healing aroused a wide-spread sensation. His 
performances remind us of the redoubtable Dr. 
Newton, whose fame, doubtless, has reached 
the ears of our readers. 

The Star says, in the words of its corre- 
spondent : 

“ The great novelty of the day, and the sub- 
ject of all conversation, is the miraculous gift 
of healing possessed by a Zouave of the pame 
of Jacob, who, by the mere exercise of his will, 
performs daily the most extraordinary cures 
on paralyzed persons who for years have been 
unable to move without assistance. The 
Zouave receives no payment for the boon he 


confers; he is perfectly unassuming in manner, . 


and does not attempt to explain by what means 
he accomplishes the cures he undoubtedly ef- 
fects. His regiment is quartered at Versailles, 
but in consequence of the difficulty the poor 
experienced in reaching the only portion of 
the barrack in which he was allowed to re- 
ceive his patients, the Count de Chateauvillaid, 
himself a paralytic, offered him the use of sev- 
eral rooms in his hotel; where Zouave Jacob 
daily administers relief to thousands who flock 
from all parts. The Count publishes in Za 
Petite Presse a plain statement of his own ex- 
perience in the efficacy of Jacob’s influence. 
He drove in his carriage, accompanied by his 
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wife, to the manufactory of M. Du Noyet, 
where Jacob was engaged with several poor 
and disabled patients. The Count, who had 
been paralyzed for years, was supported by his 
footman and a workman, who obligingly lent 
him his arm from his carriage to the salle, 


. where he was allowed to take a place in the 


circle of the sick surrounding Jacob. 

“ Persons were being transported on litters 
or carried in men’s arms to his presence, many 
being so utterly helpless as to be unable to sit 
upright, and only able to support themselves 
by leaning against each other.. As soon as the 
room was full, Jacob entered and said, ‘ Let no 
one speak until I question him, or I shall go 
away.“ Perfect silence ensued. The Zouave 
then went from one sick person to another, 
telling each exactly the discase from which he 
or she was suffering. Then to the paralytics 
he simply said, Rise. The Count, being of 
the number, arose, and that without the slight- 
est difficulty. In about twenty minutes Jacob 
dismissed the crowd. M. de Chateauvillaid 
walked to his carriage without the slightest 
difficulty ; and when his wife wished to express 
her gratitude to Jacob, he replied that he had 
no time to listen, for he had other patients to 
attend to. Medical men are themselyes taken 
by surprise, but the facts are not contradicted.” 


In a later letter the same writer says: 

“The ‘ Zouave Guérisseur is decidedly the 

lion of the day. The importance attached by 
the public, as well as by the press, to the æi- 
disant cures operated by this private, affords a 
striking indication of the temper of the public 
appetite in this country toward supernatural 
agency. France is a Catholic nation, and can 
not do without miracles. To many, the feats ac- 
complished by the said Zouave appear as a de- 
lusive farce and extravagancy of superstition ; 
but to many more, I am assured, it is a serious, 
all- absorbing faith. Scores of people in Paris, 
as well as Versailles, are actually made crazy 
by the miracles operated by Monsieur Le 
Zounve. He has created the greatest curiosity, 
and hundreds of men and women of character 
and ability now seek opportunities to witness 
and investigate the phenomena produced by 
Jacob, le Zouave. 
- “If this Jacob is a mere impostor, which 
many persons broadly assert, it is nevertheless 
confessed by careful and candid investigators 
that he is most succeasful in concealing his 
imposture. The fact is that Jacob, disdaining 
the former manifestations of spiritualism, 
which merely consisted in rocking, lifting, rap- 
ping, or tipping, has had the good sense to 
turn his mind toward things of ordinary and 
tangible utility. He does not pretend to intro- 
duce you to Socrates and Solomon, to put you 
in communication with Voltaire or Alfred de 
Musset, and offer to describe to you the scenery 
of the planet Jupiter or the star Aldebaran; 
buf he, more practical and matter-of-fact, un- 
dertakes to rid you of rheumatism, gout, 
amaurosis, palsy, etc. For startling effects, the 
phenomena which he produces are worthy of 
the age of Michael Scott.” 
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No human being possesses the power of 
“healing,” nor of creation. These powers 
belong alone to God and to nature. The “ ef- 


fects” produced by the Zouave simply show 


the power of mind over matter, and what can 
be done by Farry. There are thousands of 
bed-ridden invalids whose minds are diseased 
—who have been disappointed in the affections, 
in the attainment of fame or fortune — who 
take to their beds and remain there days, wecks, 
months, and even years! We have met several 
cases of “ love-sickness,” in which the parties 
fancied themselves unable to stand or sit. 
Physicians were consulted, medicines prescrib- 
ed, and all to no purpose. Nothing but set- 
ting the bed on fire would start the “ poor 
patient” into anything like energetic action. 
A lady had been ill and a-bed for more than 
two years—nothing seemed to relieve her—her 
case was pronounced singular and hopeless. 
One day her little four-year-old boy fell into a 
deep well, and the almost distracted woman 
sprang from the bed, descended by the rope 
into the well, and saved her child and herself. 
She had become bed-ridden from long confine- 
ment, and nobody supposed her able to sit up 
or dress herself She was started out of the rut 
by the screaming child, and soon recovered. 
Men and women sometimes “hug their aches 
and pains” as though they were afraid to let them 
go. They are sad, gloomy, desponding, hope- 
less, faithless, dejected. All the drugs in the 
world could do them no good. Give them a 
warm bath, a good sweat, something to eat, a 
horse-back ride, or gymnastic exercises, and 
they would soon come up out of the slough of 
despond, and begin to recuperate. 

The Zouave Jew Jacob performed no mir- 
acle. He simply induced a belief, on the part 
of his followers, that he could will away their 
diseases. But only ignorant or superstitious 
persons would ascribe to him supernatural 
powers. The effects produced-—whatever they 
were—were mental or psychical, and may be 
produced as well by one as another. Of course 
the Zouave would not explain by what means 
such effects ‘were produced. He may have 
read our Library of Mesmerism and Psychol- 
ogy, and have thence learned “how to do 
it.” 

When a withered limb shall be restored— 
when the dead shall be brought to life—it may 
do to talk about miracles. But we beg the 
public not to run after French Zouaves, quack 
doctors, and the rest, with the hope of seeing 
miracles performed. 

The sick may be best put in the way of re- 
covery by the simple agencies of nature—good 
food, pure water, fresh air, exercise, and sleep. 
The power of prayer, hope, and faith is vastly 
more potent to cure than all the Zouaves and 
all the drugs in the universe. 

HENCEFORTH be mine a life of action and 
reality. This alone is life,— 

Life that shall send 


A challenge to its end, 
And when it comes, say, Welcome, friend t” 
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“Ir might give a short hint to au impartial writer, it would be to 
tell Lim his fate. If le resolved to venture upon the dangerous precie 
ple of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the eiiies of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have auy, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
Ades, and then he may go on fearless, and this la the course I take 
myselſ. — De Foe, 
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RETROSPECTION. 


Ir can not seem amiss, now that we are 
about closing the file of our Journat for 
1868, to briefly review the year's work. 
It affords an earnest and industrious soul 
no little satisfaction to glance a brief 
space backward over his track, and note 
here and there some meritorious accom- 
plishment—some work performed with 
vood intent and with happy results to 
himself and his neighbor. He is en- 
couraged and inspired for further effort ; 
he gathers sunshine and cheerfulness 
from the past to animate his hopes for 
the future. Even though he halted on 
his way weary, faltering, and sometimes 
depressed, the pleasant retrospect infuses 
a new life,a revived vigor, a reassured 
mind into his being, and he briskly 
resumes his intermitted task. So we 
would scan our year’s march, trusting 
that the labor of a twelvemonth has not 
been in vain, but that here and there 
may be seen some healthy growth, some 
evident token that the seed we have 
scattered has not fallen altogether on 
“stony ground,” or where there was no 
“depth of earth.” 

If assurance were needed to persevere 
in the line which we have freely chosen, 
and in which truth and duty encourage 
us to work and to battle, we can find 
much in the very favorable attitude of 
the American and foreign press toward 
us. During the year we have received 
more attention, and more commendatory 
attention, from the “ knights of the quill,” 
those exponents and wielders of public 
sentiment, than it was our experience in 
former years to receive. Newspapers and 
periodicals, religious and secular of every 
class, appear to vie with one another 
in their expressions of approval and 
courtesy. There have been a few attacks 
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upon our science, but their isolation and 
lack of candor wrought their own refu- 
tation. Very lately one of the leading 
religious newspapers of the country de- 
voted over two long columns to a careful 
consideration of the ethics of Phrenol- 
ogy, as avowed by the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. The closing paragraph of the 
article we quote as illustrative of its 
general tone. 

“ Phrenology means the Science of 
Mind. Surely Christians should un- 
derstand the functions of the mind—per- 
ception, memory, reflection, comparison, 
conscience, judgment. Christianity pre- 
sented the truth to those who would (1) 
“see,” (2) and“ hear,” (3) and “ under- 
stand,” in order that (4) they might “turn” 
and (5) be “healed.” Matt. xiii. This is 
the mental process—seeing, hearing, un- 
derstanding, turning, healing. Strange 
that people permit themselves to be in- 
fluenced far more by dreamy sight- 
seeing and grotesque hallucinations than 
by the infallible truth of God. In the 
absence of the knowledge of the Plan of 
Salvation, we commend the close study 
of the science of mind to those who seek 
after things unrevealed and unforbidden 
by the Almighty, trusting that by the 
time they master that divine science they 
will be ready to begin the study of the 
Bible.” 

This is as fair a statement and as full 
an admission as a disciple of Dr. Gall 
could wish; and, coming as it does from 
a religious publisher of unquestionable 
orthodoxy, it must have no little weight 
with impartial readers. 

In educational circles the practical 
bearings of Phrenology have been much 
discussed, many teachers openly declar- 
ing their belief in its principles, and tes- 
tifying to the good results obtained by 
its application in the school-room. An 
address delivered by Mr. Chamberlin, be- 
fere the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which the reader will find on an- 
other page of the present number, con- 
veys an adequate idea of the progress 
of our science in relation to the training 
of the young. 

In the department of Biography—in 
which the PurENoLocicaL JOURNAL 
excels all other periodicals of the da 
we have published during the year 
upward of one hundred and twenty-five 
men and women of distinction, represent- 
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ing nearly every sphere which human 
activity has rendered conspicuous. The 
statesman, the scholar, the educator, the 
divine, the merchant, the projector, the 
mechanician, the poet, the musician, the 
politician, the traveler, the sovereign, the 
man honored for his philanthropy, and 
the wretch despised for his crimes, are 
accorded places in the long catalogue. 
Even Africa is explored for her contribu- 
tion to these personal histories, and the 
strange, eventful career of Theodore, 
king of the Abyssinians, is spread before 
the reader. The JourNaL enacts the 
part of a leveler—all class distinctions dis- 
appear under its trenchant polity. The 
American, the Englishman, the French- 
man, the German, the Turk, the China- 
man, the Negro, the king, the emperor, 
the subject, and the slave find equal 
admission to its columns. Aristocrat 
and plebeian receive no differential con- 
sideration there. Its platform is a 
broad democratic one— indeed, a radi- 
cally democratic one, measured by no 
party standard promulgated at Char- 
leston, Chicago, New York, or else- 
where. Human nature, whatsoever the 
shape in which it may appear, ethnologi- 
cally or socially, has only to command 
attention and it will havea hearing. Our 
democracy includes all mankind. Our 
departments of Ethnology, Sociology, 
and Physiology have presented a good 
variety of matter, humorous, entertaining 
and didactic, while the graver spheres of 
Religion and Psychology have been 
amply furnished with the choicest and 
soundest thought which we were able to 
provide. 

The number of illustrations, including 
the portraits which , accompany the 
sketches of character and biography, is 
nearly two hundred! Many of these 
were procured at considerable cost, par- 
-ticularly those groups, and others, oc- 
cupying full pages. We have published 
single illustrations, the mere cost of en- 
graving which on the wood was twenty- 
five, thirty, and even thirty-five dollars. 
Such portraits as Rev. Dr. Deems, Mr. 
Peter Cooper, Mr. Macy, in the February 
number—Mr. Reed, the phonographer, in 
the March number,—Adelina Patti and 
Mr. Griffith, in the April number, are 
rated at such figures. From this state- 
ment some idea may be gathered of the 
expense of conducting a work like the 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. If the illus- 
trations alone require an outlay of more 
than two thousand dollars, how shall we 
estimate the cost of preparing the matter 
for the printer, the paper, printing, bind- 
ing, and forwarding? Well, no matter 
—the work goes on. Four hundred and 
eighty quarto-sized pages, equivalent to 
nine hundred and sixty pages octavo—the 
usual magazine size—replete with good 
reading, are furnished annually to our 
subscribers. Certainly they must be sat- 
isfied. They get the worth of their 
money almost in paper alone, to say 
nothing of the print. They are satisfied, 
and inundate us with thankful letters, 
expressive of their gratitude and satisfac- 
tion. We thank them, praise God, and 
take courage. 

It must not be expected that this 
JOURNAL will strike into new channels 
and introduce new and startling features, 
except as the progress of science may de- 
velop them. As time rolls on, whatever 
may appear and exhibit a relation to 
Phrenology,Physiology, or Physiognomy, 
especially whatever may have a bearing 
upon man, individually or collectively, for 
his improvement, we shall endeavor to 
render practically available for the pur- 
poses and ends of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 1869. 
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END OF THE VOYAGE. 


HERE we are, dear reader, at the end 
of our year’s pilgrimage,—and so much 
farther on in the voyage of life! “How 
times flies!” and how we must fly to 
keep up! Think of it,— we are just 
about to enter upon the new year of our 
Lord 1869. Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
New Years! What joyful emotions 
these words excite in all young hearts! 
and what grave thoughts in the minds of 
the aged! The young and vigorous are 
ever pushing on toward the goal of their 
ambition; while old age, having reached 
the mountain top, pauses and meditates 
before taking the final step which sepa- 
rates them from earth and opens up eter- 
nity. 

The present year has been most event- 
ful. In Europe, at least one decayed 
monarchy has almost silently fallen; and 
Spain lives! That was a glorious, as it 
was a bloodless, revolution. 

The ignorant, superstitious—and we 
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may say insane—Theodore of Abyssinia, 
who imprisoned and brutally treated 
strangers who visited his country, has 
been extinguished, and all the captives 
set free! 

The Cretans have thrown off the Turk- 
ish yoke, and are bravely contending for 
their right to worship God according to 
enlightened Christian principles. 

China and Japan are opening their 
vast countries to Christian civilization ! 
Benighted Asia and Africa are being ex- 
plored by scholarly travelers who pub- 
lish to the world important facts, no less 
useful to the merchant and manufacturer 
than to the missionary, the philanthro- 
pist, and the educator. 

At home, we are reorganizing our po- 
litical and labor systems,— developing 
our agricultural, mineral, and other re- 
sources,—building thousands of miles of 
new railways, opening up for settlement 
new territory enough for a population 
of 500,000,000 souls! Inventors and 
mechanics are startling the world with 
their new and useful improvements; 
artists are beautifying our homes; au- 
thors fill our libraries; teachers instruct 
young America—the ambitious ones put- 
ting more advanced ideas into his head 
than healthful vitality into his body; 
preachers are zealous in doing the work 
of their Master, coming as near practic- 
ing what they preach as can be reason- 
ably expected; physicians are learning 
to treat their patients with less poison- 
ous remedies and with more common 
sense ; women are trying to reform their 
fashions, looking to comfort and econo- 
my as well as to beauty; they are also 
reading up law and the constitution, to 
qualify themselves to take part in politi- 
cal affairs,—studying medicine, that they 
may know how to treat and nurse the 
sick and make their services generally 
available. Farmers grow crops to feed 
the world, and the world returns an 
equivalent in implements, tools, clothing, 
books, sermons, lectures, works of art, 
and other like advantages; while we ran- 
sack creation, study up the laws of our 
being—body and brain—to make the 
most instructive and useful JOURNAL in 
the world! So we go; each is striving 
to do his part in the great drama of life. 
It were useless for us to edit and print 
the JouRNAL did not our friends—volun- 
tary co-workers—distribute it. Believ- 


lication of the same age. 
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ing in the doctrines we teach, they second » 
our efforts by forming clubs and in ad- 
vocating the truth on all proper occa- 
sions. This they do year after year,— 
and it is believed that the PHRENOLGICAL 
JOURNAL has on its list to-day more sub- 
scribers of many years’ standing, renew- 
ed every year, than any other serial pub- 
It has been 
our happiness to greet the return of their 
familiar names to our new subscription 
books each succeding year. Nor do they 
come alone. With the father’s name 
come that of the son, now grown to 
manhood and settled in the West, and 
that of the daughter away at school; 
and each of these will hand down the 
rich legacy of useful knowledge. Thus 
one year succeeds another, and we are 
growing older—if not wiser—together. 
A word more at parting. We can not 
doubt we shall now part company at 
least with some of our readers, to meet in 
this relation no more. Changes occur; 
death will come to some of us ere an- 
other year rolls round ; our places will be 
filled by others. But while we live, if it 
be the will of God, we shall try to serve 
Him by serving our fellow-mortals here 
on earth. Our good ship touches the 
shore, —the gang plank is out,—we must 
part. Here are our hand and our heart! 
Good-bye! Farewell! Adieu! Shall 
we meet again ? 
— EPO — 


DO AS OTHERS 


we 

A CHILD may be said to be justified in 
following the example of its seniors, for 
as society is constituted and human na- 
ture developed, young persons, both girls 
and boys, must be expected to imitate 
their elders. If a mother is truthful or 
deceitful, orderly or disorderly, saving 
or wastefal, slow to anger or quick-tem- 
pered, affectionate or indifferent, neat or 
slovenly, her daughter willin most cases re- 
semble her. Precept is great,—example 
is greater.“ If a father be active, ener- 
getic, and enterprising, the son will most 
probably exhibit like qualities, unless 
brought up in idleness, and be thus per- 
mitted to contract those vile habits which 
Satan finds so readily “for idle hands to 
do.” It is a law of nature, that “ like 
begets like.” 

But only children or weaked-willed 
adults fall into the wicked or foolish 
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ways of others, and blindly “do as 
others do.” 

How often do we hear the question, 
“ Why did you commit so foolish an act, 
or form so foolish a habit?” answered 
thus: “Oh, my father sets the example.” 
Or, “The old man swears and drinks, so 
why not I[?—what’s the harm?” Cana 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit? Pa- 
rents are responsible not only for the 
morals 4nd manners of their children, but 
also for their “ make-up,” health of body, 
and other qualities. There is no shirking 
these things. I is so, and God will re- 
quire a full account of their parental 
stewardship at their hands. A young 
man with all the elements of a strong 
character, one who could grow into a 
commanding position, often becomes so 
perverted by some one or more bad 
habits, that in a measure he blocks his 


~ own way to success and usefulness. 


“Hello! John,—come, let us have a 
game of old sledge,’ ‘ euchre,’ or ‘ seven- 
up.“ John is reading a useful book; 
but being unable to say No, yields, 
and so not only doses his time, but forms 
a habit which follows him through life. 

“I say, Charley, come, let us take a 
drink.“ “No, thank you, I am not 
thirsty.” O, come along and be soci- 
able. You are not a teetotaler, are you?“ 
Charley hesitates; but not having been 
fortified by proper moral, intellectual, 
and social training by his parents, and not 
realizing the demoralizing effects of the 
social glass, finally yields to persuasion, 
and so stumbles, and finally falls. He 
halts between two influences—sociability 
and bad companionship on one side, and 
his own innate moral sense on the other. 


He gives way to the propensities, and 


loses his manhood. In the same way we 
are all more or less beset by temptations. 
One is urged to cat when not hungry, or 
to over-eat when dining. To appear 
obliging, or appreciative of an acquaint- 
ance’s hospitality, one with more Appro- 
bativeness than decision would eat, stuff, 
and gormandize, because urged to try 
this andthat. Instances of this kind are 
of daily occurrence in every one’s experi- 
ence. Can we wonder, then, at the extent 
of the perversion of our appetites? How 
few there are who eat and drink by any 
rule of jndgment! How many there are 
who stuff and stuff, simply to gratify 
the appetite! Dyspepsia, apoplexy, and 
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other diseases arise from these excesses; 
many eat and drink their way into early 
graves. One who holds himself more 
accountable to God than to man will 
strive to decide all questions on their 
“merits.” He will inquire, first, whether 
or not in the sight of Heaven a subject or 
undertaking is right. It is wicked for 
one to part with his time or his means 
without an equivalent. If the expendi- 
ture be for charity, see to it that the 
charity be worthy, and not “ bogus.“ 
Giving to every habitual street beggar is 
a most mischievous policy,—it only en- 
courages common pauperism. When you 
givea dollar or a dime, let it be accom- 
panied by a benediction; and if you 
have doubts as to the worthiness of the 
applicant, satisfy yourself before you 
bestow your gifts. This “doing as others 
do” is a very unsafe rule, in charity 
matters, 4nd no man of sense will follow 
it. Takecounsel of Heaven, and then be 
your own judge. 

Our principles apply equally to the 
silly slaves of fashion, who spend most of 
their time and money on external deco- 
rations, without regard to cost, good 
taste, health, or comfort. Here, in the 
fashions, we find nearly all the ladies 
“doing as others do,” even to the wear- 
ing of those great bundles of somebody 
else’s hair, or wool, on their heads, with 
a long twisted handle like a Chinaman’s 
queue hanging down over one shoulder 
or straight behind. We hope the dear 
creatures will not try to imitate the South 
Sea islanders and wear rings in their 
noses; nor the East India ladies, by 
blackening their teeth. This organ of 
Imitation is large in children, weak young 
men, and in those ladies who never rise 
above fickle fashion, or “doing as others 
do.” 

Adult human beings are accountable, 
not so much to others as to themselves 
and toGod. The question of “ doing as 
others do” should first be considered 
with reference to the approval or disap- 
proval of the “ All-Wise,” and next with 
reference to its subservience to our health 
and happiness. If these considerations 
confirm our desires, we may safely exe- 


cute them, without regard to what 


others think or say. Let each one seri- 
ously cherish within his heart this most 
admirable resolution: “As for me and 
mine, I am resolved to follow Him.” 


8 
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AUTUMN., 


THE summer has passed away; the flowe: 
have faded, withered, and died,—childra “ 
the light and lovers of soft, balmy air as ther 
are. The skies are of clearer, deeper blue, u 
the soft, fleecy clouds float quietly along, mor | 
beautiful they seem than summer skies ai | 
clouds. The trees are clothed in their aum 
robes of crimson and gold, and the wild in, 
changed to golden hue, encircles many of d 
evergreen pines with a glorious crown. Th | 
birds have ceased their warblings, and bas: 
gone away to warmer climes, The inses 
songs are tinged with sadness, and the shri. 
cicada no longer offends our ear with his nere 
scraping drum. 

The leaves drop from the trees in their rip: 
ness—not because the frost has touched ai 
killed their life, but because they have com ic 
the perfection of their nature, and the sap ba: 
withdrawn into the body of the tree, which 


having first provided its buds for the ensuing 
season, and wrapped them closely in th 
warm and waterproof covering, no longer net 
“its lungs,” and stands dormant during de 
winter until the warm spring sun and air shi 
rouse it from its sleep, again to put forth bei 
and leaves and branches. 

The reapers are busily stacking their cn 
and gathering up the golden ears. The by. 
vest is past, the summer is ended.” And d 
with how many of us the summer life is pss 
and gone! Some have ripened under su 


skies, and brought forth summer fruits Othe: 


needed shade to perfect their natures. Th: 
hot sun of prosperity has scorched some, 120 
the cold, shady spots of adversity have give: 
others stunted, sickly growth; but for all alik: 
the summer is gone, the autumn of liie 5 
come, and the harvest is being garnered, a. 
they are waiting for the great Reaper to guile 
them in. 

And to those of us whose autumn life pr 
duces not full ears of golden grain, which mig: 
have filled us with gladness and hope, but: 
whom time still is given to produce somethiz 
to the Lord of the harvest, nature has still: 
voice of gladness and hope; for soon, very S 
now, the snow will cover the earth with is 
soft, warm mantle, protecting the tender whe. 
seeds, sown even in autumn. Then, amid the 
surrounding desolation, some fields shall k 
clothed with summer green, the promise of 1 
future harvest. So, though we may have be: 
barren of good works in the bright, sunny dar 
of life, even in hoary, white-haired age we ms: 
cherish and plant some seed of good whit 
may spring up to future generations, and pr 
duce a harvest of which though we may n! 
ourselves reap in this life, others who com! 
after us may enjoy the fruition, and at the gres: 
e eee gas, deere al 
n n, e 
1 Beene For He, our loving Lit | 
and great example, did not refuse the servic 
of those who entered into His vineyari v 
labor even at the eleventh hour, though tè: 
ay was nearly spent. | 

f we sow to the spirit and not to the fits. { 
we shall in the end reap life everlasting. 1 
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PREMIUMS. 


Iw addition to a monthly magazine, which is 
richly worth its price, we now offer to those who 
may send us new subscriptions, valuable and 
useful premiums. As this JOURNAL is essen- 
tially useful and substantial in its general 
character, so the premiums named are of a 
useful and substantial sort. Many, to be sure, 
lay claim to the character of ornamental, but 
their decoration is but an attractive accessory 
to their utility. We offer no worthless frip- 
pery—no mean pinchbeck ware” or “sham 
jewelry ;” but appreciating more highly the 
mental tone of our readers, we invite their 
consideration to a short programme, which is 
thought to include things adapted to the tastes 
and wants of every well-ordered household 
and of every right-minded individual. As re- 
gards the liberal terms we make in this “ pre- 
mium business,” we invite comparison with 
other magazine inducements. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Mames of Articles. Cash Value. 4 Subs 
1. Piano, Steinway or Weber, 7 ectave.$650 00... . 350 
2. Parlor Organ, Mason & Hamlin, 5oct. 170 00....100 
8. Choice Library, your selection at pub- 


lishers’ rates 100 00.... 70 
4. Metropolitan Organ, Mason & Ham- 

lin, 5 octa ve TETT 130 00.... 60 
5. Gold Hunting-case Watch, American 

Watch Co.'s betete 125 00.... 60 
6. Choice Library, your selection....... 7% 00.... 50 
7. New American Cyclopedié, 16 vols.. 80 00.... 40 
8. Chambers’ Encyclopedia, new. 10 vols. 40 00.... 88 
9. Silver Hunting Watch, American 

Watch Co.'s betete ẽ é 60 00. . 3N 
10. Sewing Machine, Weed's new style. 60 00. . 28 
11. Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson’s 58 00.... 0 
12 Chest of Tools, 78 pieces.......... .. 40 00. . B 
18 Library, your choictr/we 30 00.... 22 
14 Lange's Commentaries, any 3 vole... 15 00.... 10 
15. Doty's Washing Machine 14 00.... 10 
16. Irving's Belles Lettres Works.“ 8 v. 1400.... 9 
1%. Rosewood Writing Desk, furnished. 12 00. 9 
18. Webster's Illust’d Quarto Dictionary 12 00. 9 
19. Irving's Life of Washington, 5 vols.. 12 50 8 
20. Mitchell's General Atlas, folio....... 10 00.... 8 
91. Student's Set of Phren’l Works 10 00.... 7 
2%. Universal Clothes Wringer.......... 900.... 7 
28. Bruen Cloth Plate,” for Machines.. 1000.... 6 
H. Stereoscope, Rosewood, 12 fine views 700.... 6 
25. New Physiognomys, Illustrated. 600.... 4 
20. Weaver's Works, in one vol. 3 00. 8 
N. Hand-Book—How to Write, Talk, Be- 

bave, and Do Business 2%.... 2 
28. Life in the West, new............... 2 00. 2 


cases for any other premium, if preferred. 

Two old subscribers will be counted as one 
new subscriber. 

— tt 6 

ONCE MORE we call the attention of readers 
to our Class of 1869, for “ PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY.” It 
will be opened on Monday, Jan. 4th, 1869, and 
continue about five weeks. In this course of 
instruction we aim to be very specific and 
thorough, giving students the benefit of all the 
information we have derived from thirty years 
of experience in the daily study and practice of 
the science. A person desiring to avail him- 
self of our instruction may learn the terms, 
subjects treated, etc., on sending a pre-paid en- 
velope, properly addressed to himself, asking for 


a circular entitled Professional Instruction in 
Practical Phrenology.” 
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PROGRESS IN CO-OPERATION. 


HuMAN meetings promote human activity, by 
cither the stimulus of opposition or the stimu- 
lus of co-operation. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness are the ruling faculties of the 
former sort of stimulus, while Adhesiveness 
and Benevolence color the latter. Where 
one company opposes another company, each 
man finds both these couples of faculties in 
activity; for while he does his best in combat- 
ing the opposing host, he is stimulated in his 
opposition by his sense of the presence of his 
companions, and of their need of his best aid. 
And again—to complete the theoretical anal- 
ysis—while he helps his friends to the utter- 
most, his opposing faculties, aided by Appro- 
bativeness, make him try to rival and outdo 
them in services to the cause. 

A battle is the rudest sort of human con- 
gress, and it gives place for the play of these 
dominant mental powers in their extreme 
manifestations. But if we substitute oral or 
written discourse for arms, and the forum for 
the field, we shall find exactly the same men- 
tal diagram for peaceful contests, at least for 
all those meetings where there is competition 
between two sides for the winning of some- 
thing, or debate and argument for the demon- 
stration or assertion of something. Even in 
meetings where there is supposed to be only 
one object, and an object common to all, the 
combative element is pretty certain to have a 
full representation. 

The joining together.of numbers of human 
beings to accomplish anything too great for 
one is an obvious process. But their joining 


into an organized force, though it is a method 


as old as history for the purpose of war, has 
hitherto been very little used forthe purposes 
of peace. It is only within a few years that as- 
sociated action has even begun to contribute to 
the vast field intended for it—for the improve- 
ment of all industrial arts, and in particular to 
bettering the condition of the people by increas- 
ing their gains, diminishing their toils, elevating 
their condition, developing their minds, and 
extending their means and their enjoyment of 
happiness. 

It is interesting to observe the number, the 
varied objects, the earnestness, the respect- 
ability, and the efficiency of the various co- 
operative meetings that have taken place 
within a few months past, by the names of 
“ Congresses,” “ Conventions,” “ Annual Meet- 
ings,” etc. Some of them have been only to 
promote sports or gambling, such as billiard 
“ tournaments”—absurd name !—and the num- 
erous races that have so long becn promoted 
in England, and are so rapidly increasing in 
interest in America. Some of them are for 


religious purposes; such is the annual mect- | 


ing of that awfully long-named thing the A. B. 
C. F. M.—we really can't print all of it! This 
meeting, the fifty-eighth, was held at Buffalo, 
September 27th. It was notable for the an- 
nouncement that public interest in foreign 
missions is waning. Is it not probable that 
this decrease may, in part, be the result of 
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a sense of the enormous and pressing import- 
ance of clevating the condition of the freed- 
men in the South who are at our doors. It 
is of course also more or less caused by the 
unprosperous condition of business in the 
country, and the consequent inability to give. 

The great meeting of Roman Catholic bishops 
at Rome some months ago was another reli- 
gious one. It was not for any very direct imme- 
diate religious object, but rather part of the 
regular machinery of that vast and powerful 
centralized hierarchy, the Church of Rome. 
The bishops meet around the Pope once in a 
while—bring him gifts, receive his blessing, 
take counsel together, and go home refreshed 
and stimulated. 

The Pan-Anglican Synod,” which met in 
London, was another; a consultation of Episco- 
pal bishops, a good deal like that of the Roman 
bishops, but without any Pope. This Synod 
really seems not to have done anything at all. 
They met, talked, heard sermons from each 
other, and went home. A comic paper most 
keenly satirized their do-nothingness, by a pic- 
ture of some old washerwomen (with bishops’ 
costumes, hats, and faces) scrubbing away 
at their tubs, but ill-naturedly rejecting an 
enormous basketful of real dirty clothes (church 
abuses of many sorts) brought up by Mr. Punch, 
with the fretful remark that they can’t meddle 
with those nasty things! Tho “May meet- 
ings,” or “ Anniversaries,” as they are called, 
or the annual meetings in New York in May, 
of many of the leading American religious 
societies, were prosperous and efficient for 
many years, but of late have been a good deal 
neglected. 

Science, however, is comparatively very live- 
ly. The British Association, which met at Dun- 
dee, Scotland, in September of last year,—and 
the American Association—for foolishly enough 
there are two—which met about the same time, 
had quite enthusiastic and prosperous sessions. 
The speeches delivered and papers read showed 
great zeal and activity among the best scientific 
minds of the day. There isa paragraph in the 
newspapers which even announces that Pro- 
fessor Somebody has just got home from the 
International Congress of Oculists” at Paris. 
These gentlemen, it appears, get together once 
every five years, in order, probably, to “ sce 
eye to eye.” Our Professor says there were 
over three hundred delegates present. Suppose 
that each was appointed by one other. Did 
anybody dream that there were six hundred 
oculists in the whole world ? 

The great Universal Exhibitions at London 
and Paris—ours in New York need not be 
talked about—have been important and useful 
industrial co-operative institutions; and so are 
the innumerable local agricultural fairs and 
similar gatherings. They keep people’s cyes 
wide open, give them new ideas, show them 
either how smart they are or how much smarter 
somebody else is; and in either event stir 
them up to further trials. 

Of diplomatic and political congresses little 
can be said that is good: they are against the / 
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people, not for them ; conspiracies, not reforms. 
They are consultations of rulers to try how 
they can keep the people down. Such was 
the congress of Vienna and that of Verona. 
Somewhat better, but not so very good yet have 
been sundry councils of European rulers about 
the Turkish question, the Eastern question, the 
Italian question. Napoleon is said to be anx- 
ious for a European congress now, for some- 
thing or other, but the other monarchs won't 
“ come into his parlor.” Such congresses are 
neither here nor there.” Their end approaches. 
The congresses of the people are growing more 
and more important, and they will choke down 
and exterminate the old diplomatic weeds. 
These congresses of the people—that is, those 
at present most properly so called, are of two 
kinds, which may be called popular and scien- 
tific. The popular are trade unions, associated 
stores, and banks, etc.; all associations formed 
to make the poor man's wages greater, his ex- 
penses less, his home happier. The scientific 
ones are prctty well described by their name, 
and there are several of them. All that need 
be mentioned are, the Social Science Congress 
at Belfast, Ireland, in September, and the an- 
nual meeting of the American Social Science 
Association at Boston, in October. A little 
bit of a body, for similar objects, was organ- 
ized in New York, and made a small utter- 
ance; but although it included some men, it 
included no go, and on its present footing will 
do nothing. The other two are wide awake 
and busy. At Belfast there were some uscful 
addresses and papers on legal reform, educa- 
tion, international arbitration, commerce and 
industry, and criminal reform. At Boston 
the leading subjects were population in Massa- 
chusetts, the health and training of American 
women, and value of life in city and country. 


Sociology is the youngest of the sciences, 
and the most benign. It is just budding into 
early youth, but gives signs of a near and an 
immensely useful maturity. The Sociological 
Congresses—the truest congresses of the pco- 
ple—are richly entitled to the attention, the 
good wishes, the active aid, of all. From them 
and the practical discussions and instructions 
connected with them must probably come a 
large part of the progress of humanity in the 
future. 

This rapid, and far from exhaustive, sketch 
will refer to only one more sort of congress— 
the Peace Congress. Of Peace Congresses 
there have been lately two important ones. 
One was the mecting of the American Peace 
Society at Boston, October 9th and 10th, 1867. 
This very respectable and well-meaning body 
was a good deal “ rubbed out” during the war, 
when it presented, on the whole, a pretty ri- 
diculous appearance, as some of its leading 
members were also leading promoters of the 
war. Still, there is logically no doubt that the 
doctrines of the Society will be practically ex- 
cellent, as soon as circumstances allow them to 
work. Peace, not war, is the proper atmos- 
phere of American polity more characteristic- 
ally than of any of the standing-army kingdoms 
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of Europe; and it will doubtless be safe for 
the lamb to lie down with the lion (outside of 
him) in America, sooner than anywhere else in 
this quarrelsome world. 

Last on our list is a still more ridiculous, 
though equally well-intended mecting—that of 
the Peace Congress of Geneva, September 10th 
and 11th, 1867. This singular meeting was, in 
one sense, an utter and absurd failure. Hardly 
two of its members agreed on any question dis- 
cussed ; it wrangled as long as it sat; it had very 
little idea of confining itself to the subject in 
hand; and it finally broke up in a regular New 
York city Democratic row, in which large words, 
and even direct assault and battery were frecly 
used. Besides, it received a letter from Mazzini, 
in which he argued at length and with force, 
that war will prevail fora time, and that peace 
belongs to a period after the destruction of the 
despotisms. And Garibaldi wrote a letter, and 
even came and made a speech containing a 
programme, all so worded as to provoke much 
opposition in consequence of its alleged infidel- 
ity. So there was neither theoretical nor prac- 
tical peace at the meeting, as a matter of fact. 
Yet imperfect and abortive as it was, it was a 
beginning of Peace Congresses in Europe; it 
appointed another mecting at Mannheim; and 
it was at least a protest against the monstrous 
tyranny of the standing-army system, and the 
irresponsible hereditary-monarchy system, and 
a declaration in favor of the government of the 
people by themselves. 

In this last particular it signified exactly 
what all popular gatherings for counsel and 
deliberation must mean, whether they will or 
no—the spread of the practice of combined 
organized co-operation for the common good. 
That practiq will destroy political abuses if 
anything can. Its effect on them is indicated 
by the French Emperor's law, now in force in 
France, that no meeting of so many as twenty 
people may take place for any purpose what- 
ever, except under express government man- 
agement. Popular meetings would soon de- 
stroy the Empire. But this law will not last 
long. Popular intelligence grows all the time. 
Popular strength grows in a corresponding 
ratio; and popular freedom must necessarily 
come close behind. These amicable co-opera- 
tions are regenerating socicty. They will ex- 
tinguish war, lead to the harmonious instead of 
the inharmonious development of all the 
human forces, and open the road to whatever 
good the kindly aid of all men can secure for 
the benefit of each one. 
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Tur Union Pacriric RAILROAD.—Cars now 
run regularly eight hundred miles west from 
Omaha into the Rocky Mountains! The track 
is graded to Salt Lake City! Twenty thou- 
sand men are now at work on the road! Soon 
the Atlantic will shake hands with the Pacific. 
Clear the track when the bell rings. Every 
American ought to have an interest in this 
great .work. How many shares will you 
take ? 


. phia, dedicatory of a plot of ground for the 


ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


As many of our readers reside in the West 25 
game is plentiful, we think it not amiss to ofer l. 
who are fond of hunting, some opportunities to a> 
their stock of sporting materiel, and at the sam: tx 
extend our circulation. The rifles and shot-guns t- 
merated arc accounted among the best in the marke. 
Cash Yulee. ok 
Henry or Winchester Repeating Riffe. . . . 
Double-barreled Shot -· gun, breech loader. 56 a 
An Allen ora Wesson Rifle, breech loading 0 
Double-barreled Shot-gun, English Twist 

and patent breeckhc h %...... $ 
The Thunderbolt“ Breech-loading Rifle. %...... x 
The Gazette“ Breech-loading Shot-gun. 8 1 
Revolv'g Pistol, Smith & Wesson's, 6 shots 2 ...... 16 
Single-barreled Shot - gun, good quality. 12 1 


These premiums apply to both old and ner 
subscribers, to be sent in before the lst d 
January next, for 1869. Here is a chance t 
obtain a first-rate gun at a very small cx. 
Young man, will you have one? 


Name, 
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From THE Rocky Mounrarns.—Messts. $- 
vage and Ottengef, artists, of Salt Lake (in, 
to whom we are under many obligations fr 
portraits of leading men, including Brigham 
Young and other prominent Mormon leaden 
and Indian chiefs, some of which have ben 
used to illustrate these pages, have just sent u 
an oil painting representing a view in (itv 
Creek Canon, one of the most sublime scene 
of that grand country. We have placed te 
picture on view in our cabinet, where it hs 
been much admired. When we take our nett 
vacation, we shall try and look in upon City 
Creek Canon and other Rocky Moutin 
grandeurs. We commend Messrs. Savage and 
Ottenger to ourart-loving friends with the asu. 
rance that they are producing some of the best 
specimens in photography and oil painting w 
be found in America. Their album and stere- 
oscopic pictures are unrivaled. 

A PRINTERS’ CEMETERY.--On Wednesday. 
October 14, a very interesting ceremony ws 
performed in Woodland Cemetery, Philadel. 


interment of deceased printers. This plot ws 
presented to the Philadelphia Typographical , 
Society by that large-hearted publisher Mr. | 
George W. Childs, and the exercise of pre 
entation and dedication drew together a large 
‘assemblage of the prominent publishers and 
printers of Philadelphia, and others, Appro ` 
priate and impressive addresset were made by 
the Hon. Ellis Lewis, late Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Mayor Mell. 
chael, Mr. H. J. Dubarrow, Presylent of the | 
Typographical Society, and Mr. E. II. Munday. | 
pecs | 
Books FOR THE Houipays—A etort list of 
appropriate books for presentation t» the old , 
and young, with publishers’ prices sanexed, 
will be found in the department heale1 NW 
Books. We invite the reader's atten‘ion to 
them, as the selection has been carefully made 
from the latest publishers’ list, | 
| 
<<} 
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FAIR HAVEN HARBOR AND THE 
COMMERCE OF LAKE ONTARIO. 
WHEAT, CORN, LUMBER, COAL, IRON. 


THE beautiful and capacions harbor of Fair 
Haven (formerly Little Sodus) is being rapidly 
improved by the General Government, and will 
soon be opened to the commerce of the great 
lakes. It lies in an indentation on Lake Ontario, 
in Cayuga County, N. Y., some fourteen miles 
southwest of Oswego, and in the southeast 
basin of the lake, which gives it a most favor- 
able geographical position for commercial 
purposes. It is as near the great cities of New 
York and Philadelphia, and the great anthra- 
cite and semi-bituminous coal-fields of Penn- 
sylvania, as any harbor on Lake Ontario, and 
much nearer than any harbor on Lake Erie. 

The already large and rapidly growing com- 
merce of the lakes, with the limited capacity 
of Oswego Harbor—now taxed to its full 
capacity—has made the improvement of Fair 
Haven a commercial necessity. This harbor 
has ample room to shelter the commerce of the 
lakes. It is two miles and a quarter long, two 
hundred rods wide, and from thirty to forty 
feet deep. It is of easy access in all weathers, 
the entrance being protected by the adjacent 
highlands, and it affords an excellent an- 
chorage. 

The obstacles that have heretofore prevented 
-it from assuming a commercial importance will 
all soon be removed. The first obstacle was a 
sand and gravel drift across the entrance. 
This the General Government is now removing, 
and a deep and safe entrance is being made, 
and protected by piers and breakwater extend- 
ing several hundred feet into the lake. The 
work is well advanced, and the present season 
will open it to any craft that floats on the 
lakes. 

The other obstacle to its assuming a com- 
mercial importance was the want of a channel 
of communication to connect it with the sea- 
board and the coal-fields of Pennsylvania. 
Such a channel of communication will soon be 
supplied. TE SoUTHERN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
now building, terminates at this harbor, and 
extends across the State, intersecting the Erie 
Canal and New York Central Railroad at 
Weedsport, the old branch of the New York 
Central at Auburn, and thence through a 
beautiful and productive valley to Owego, on 
the New York and Erie Railway, and thence 
southwest in the Susquehanna Valley to the 
State line, where it will unite with the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Railroad and Canal 
Transportation Company, which manages the 
lines running through the Susquehanna Valley 

to Pittston—the center of one of the richest 
and most extensive anthracite coal-fields on 
this continent. The road-bed of the Southern 
Central is two thirds done, and will be nearly 
completed the present season. A large portion 
of the bridging is done. The track-laying will 
soon be commenced, and in all probability 
completed next year. 

The development and utilization of this 
splendid harbor, and the completion of the 
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Southern Central Railroad, which will extend, 
as we have seen, entirely across the central 
part of the Empire State, and connecting with 
our present thoroughfares, will be an important 
addition to the public works of New York. It 
will add a new gate to commerce and a new 
channel for the accommodation of the great 
and vastly increasing business between the 
commercial and manufacturing East and the 
great agricultural, mineral, and lumber regions 
of the North and West. l 

We require, and must have, more highways 
of communication between the East and the 
West—between the great lakes and our tide- 
water cities. The Niagara ship-canal should 
be constructed without further delay. The 
commercial interests of the country demand it, 
as well as national dignity, safety, and inde- 
pendence. The Lake Ontario Shore Railroad 
Company, of which Hon. Gerrit Smith is 
President, is organized to construct a road 
from Oswego to Lewiston on the Niagara 
River, passing Fair Haven, and will be an 
important link in connection with the projected 
New York and Oswego Midland Railroad, and 
other railroads at Oswego between the East 
and the West. Boston and Portland gre making 
strenuous efforts to reach Lake Ontario and 
the West by new and improved routes; and 
while the Lake Ontario Shore Railroad will 
furnish them their Western railroad connec- 
tion, joining hands with the grain, grazing, 
and mineral regions of the prairies, the Rocky 
Mountains, and California, Fair Haven and 
Oswego will form the harbors on Lake Ontario 
for their accommodation. 


The commerce of Lake Ontario, now con- 
siderable, is destined to equal, if not to excced, 
that of any of the great lakes. Its geographical 
position and the surrounding elements of com- 
merce will give it that advancement. The 
construction of the Niagara ship-canal will let 
the commerce of the upper lakes down into 
Lake Ontario in large measure, from the fact 
that the southeast basin of Lake Ontario is 
more than a hundred miles nearer the great 


‘ocean markets of Boston, Portland, New York, 


and Philadelphia than Lake Erie. The great 
importance of this lake communication between 
the East and the West lies in the fact, that 
Western productions can be moved on the great 
lakes toward Eastern markets for one fifth of 
the cost by rail. 

Boston, Portland, New York, and Philadel- 
phia will soon have new and improved chan- 
nels of communication with Lake Ontario by 
shorter and lower grade lines of railroads. 
Portland has recently pledged her credit for 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
attain that object. Boston, or more accurately 
Massachusetts, by her last Legislature provided 
five millions of dollars to prosecute her Hoosic 
Tunnel, which means a short and level route 
to Lake Ontario and the West. New York 
will have her Midland Railroad, and the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia will have their 
connection by the Southern Central and con- 
necting lines at Fair Haven. 
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Heretofore the clements of trade on Lake 
Ontario have been made up principally from 
the grain-growing regions of the West and 
Canada, and from the Canadian pine-lumber 
district. The West sends now more than a 
hundred million bushels of grain down through 
the great lakes yearly. This amount will be 
doubled during the next ten or fifteen years, 
for the West is yet comparatively in its infancy 
in population and production. 

The eight food-producing States contiguous 
to the great lakes—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri—in 1850 contained a population of 
5,403,666. In 1860 their population was 
8,957,700. When they shall have become as 
densely populated as Massachusetts, they will 
contain a population of 61,893,894. In 1850 
these eight States produced of wheat and corn 
266,389,000 bushels. In 1860 they produced 
485,181,000 bushels. It is evident from this 
data that the grain trade on Lake Ontario will 
go on increasing. 

The great pine country of North America 
east of the Rocky Mountains is in Canada, and 
directly north of Lake Ontario. The Valley 
of the Ottawa alone embraces a region of 
country as large as the States of New York, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire, and is covered 
with a dense pine forest. It is estimated that 
the existing growth of pine would support a 
trade equal to that now carried on for a century 
tocome. Nearly all the cities and villages on 
the north shore of Lake Ontario are important 
lumber points. The cities of Albany, New 
York, and, to a considerable extent, Philadel- 
phia, derive their supply of pine lumber from 
Canada. A large portion of this lumber is 
shipped across the lake to Oswego. The want 


of room at that harbor is a great drawback on 


the trade, and will be relieved by the opening 
of Fair Haven. The iron deposits of Canada 
are attracting considerable attention, and will 
add to the commerce of the lake. The ore is 
being mined and brought out at Cobourg, and 
shipped to different points; a considerable 
quantity of this-ore is taken to Pittsburg and 
there converted: into iron. It has been fully 
tested, and found to be ore of a superior qual- 
ity. Canada also produces considerable quan- 
tities of grain for export, which adds to the 
commerce of the lake. 

Heretofore the south side of Lake Ontario 
has furnished no very considerable element of 
trade for the Jake. A want of“ equilibrium,” 
or return freight, has been felt by the grain 
and lumber vessels trading in its basin. The 
defect has been partially supplied at Oswego 
in coal; but on account of the limited capacity 
of that harbor, no considerable amount of coal 
has been shipped. This “ equilibrium” will 
soon be fully supplied, The construction of 
the Pennsylvania and New York Railroad to 
the New York State line, and connecting there 
with the Southern Central, which runs across 
the State of New York as before stated— 
terminating at Fair Haven, will form a di- 
rect and easy channel for the transportation 
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of the anthracite and semi-bituminous coals of 
the Susquehanna Valley to Lake Ontario. This 
combination will make Fair Haven the prin- 
cipal coal depot on the lake. 

Pittston is on the Susquehanna River, and 
the center of the Wyoming and Lackawanna 
Coal Basin, and is the most northerly anthracite 
or hard-coal depository. The basin is some 
fifty-five miles in length with an avcrage width 
of three and a half miles, and is estimated to 
have a capacity 14,768,000 tons—a quantity 
sufficient to sustain a trade equal to that of 
1866 for 1,969 years. We give these figures to 
convey an idea of the magnitude of the coal 
resources of Pennsylvania, as well as to show 
the elements of trade on Lake Ontario. Canada 
has no coal, and the great West has no anthra- 
cite or hard coal. 

This useful article of fuel will be carried as 
ballast on their return trips by the vessels 
which come down loaded with grain from the 
upper lakes. It will be carried also across the 
lake in the returning lumber vessels. Toronto 
already consumes 60,000 tons of coal annually. 
It will soon be used in smelting the iron ores 
of Canada, which can not be successfully done 
with charcoal. 

A few words more in conclusion. It is 
believed that the magnitude of the lakes, and 
the commerce now carried on over their waters, 
are not generally appreciated. These lakes 
are truly inland seas; they have an aggregate 
length of one thousand five hundred miles, and 
it is estimated that they contain five sevenths 
of all the fresh water of the globe. On their 
picturesque shores are springing up the most 
flourishing citics and villages of this continent. 
Fair Haven itself is a surpassingly beautiful 
spot, and although it has now only the 
nucleus of a village, we venture the prediction, 
that its geographical and other natural and 
acquired advantages will make it a thrifty 
village, and in due time something more. 


— ED 
A DREAM. 


J had a dream which was not all a dream.“ 


[From time immemorial dreams have, by 
‘their frequently truthful premonitions, called 
forth the strongest efforts of the intellect to ar- 
rive at a full and satisfactory explanation of 
them. It would seem as if the window of the 
soul were sometimes raised and the light of 
futurity admitted to the mental apprehension. 
Many a one can call to mind vivid dreams 
which have proved the phantasms of reality. 
Here is the experience of a lady—she asks for 
an explanation. ] 8 
One year ago, while sleeping alone, my husband's 
business requiring his absence almost continuously from 
home, my rest was disturbed by a strange dream. I 
thought I started out of a sound sleep and saw my hus- 
band close to the head of my bed, hurriedly preparing to 
depart with a young girl who stood a few feet dietant, 
anxiously watching and awaiting his preparations. 
O' er me flashed the conviction that I was thus to be for- 
saken—that my right, through the might of another's 
attraction, was to be filched—stolen from me. In the 
vision even guilt showed ita inherent weakness, for they 
appeared excited and nervously anxions to he gone. On 
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my husband's return home I related my dream to him, 
saying that girl's face is stamped upon my mind—I should 
know it, wherever I saw it. He made very light of it. 
Subsequently, however, I found a likeness, two letters, 
and a valentine (two hearts woven together) that had 
deen sent to him. The likeness was hera—the midnight il- 
lasion, and the destroyer of my once calm repose. Though 
I had never seen the original I knew the faco, for it was 
graven as indelibly on my mind as grief upon my heart 
since the night of that vision. My suffering long after 
the dream was sore; but now, when I looked on that 
face and read those letters, my agony seemed too much 


for weak mortality to bear. My heart sank within me, - 


and I felt a withering, consuming flame penetrating my 
very soul. I could neither eat, nor work, nor sleep. For 
six long weeks I could not shed a tear, and then the 
flood-gates of my sorrow were opened, and I felt as 
though I could weep my life away. Time passed thus 
for five months. I lost flesh; my countenance grew 
haggard; and the neighbors read that something was 
wearing out my mind and body; but still I loved my 
husband, and felt that I must keep his secret and let it 
wear my life away. They had carried on a correepond- 
ence for seven months, and in one of her letters she 
thanked him for Ats likeness which he had sent her. 

Sequel ; My husband and the girl have disappeared, and 
nothing has been heard of them. What is the explana- 
tion ? 

{If the Scriptures be true, dreams and pre- 
monitions were regarded as something not to 
be slighted. In the present case, we can only 
suggest that it is possible the lady may trace 
and find out the whereabout of the truants in 
the same way she first discovered Ass infidelity. 


Why not try to dream it out 7] 
—ñ̃ ͤ — — 


AN IDEAL CHALDBEA. 


One imagines the world’s early years, the 
new age after the great flood, the increase of 
population on the plains of the Euphrates, the 
dispersion of peoples. 

The sphere of man is full with Divine ideas, 
and the nations move with the purposes of 
God over all lands. , 

The Chaldees separate in sight of Babylon ; 
one part remains upon the land of man’s am- 
bition, but the other wanders to the north. 

Chaldea wanders to the north in quest of 


godliness, leaving a moiety that hope for 


sway. 

Thy high valley, O Euphrates, is the end of 
pilgrimage; for thy waters flowed from Par- 
adise, that navel of the earth, and the City of 
the Garden towering beneath the throne of 
God, his viceroy on the earth of man’s ambi- 
tion. Thy high valley, O Euphrates, is green, 
and blossoms from the deluge; but no hand 
of man is there to kindle a fire among the 
solitudes ! 

It was in days prime val, —and there came 
to the banks of the great river a wayworn 
crowd of Chaldees, spurning the freshness of 
the ground, in quest of holiness. 

Weary and worn the wanderers hasten for 
repose. At their head went on two prophets, 
two leaders wasted with anxiety, of audacity 
unfailing, stirring up the jealousy of pilgrim- 
age, seeking the source of the great river. 

The pilgrims follow up from valley to val- 
ley with springing courage toward their hopes. 

But now the advance collects at forking 
waters, and stops perplexed. 


2.2 


“ Brother,” says one of the fellow-seers. our 
judgment is embarrassed here. What shall 
we do?” f 

“ We must evoke the spirits of the streams,” 
replied his mate. 

„And whither shall our first adventure be?” 
the other asked. 

“The lot must choose our course,” was the 
reply. 

So the two by chance went up the stream 
alone, leaving the people camped about the 
fork. 

As the two men journeyed, they stopped 
from time to time to cast pebbles into the 
water, evoking from the tranquil deeps, but 
nothing came of it. And at noon they lay 
down, tired and dispirited. 

A burning noontide; and the men repose 
beneath a tree that overhangs the water. 

„Brother,“ says one, this search is seem- 
ing vain.” 

“The world is out of shape,” replies his 
friend, “else would our destiny appear in 
bright recesses of the darkling north, bleased 
of the only star that stands majestic.” * 

“ My nightly contemplation troubles me,” 
one speaks again, “yet hereabouts was once 
the joy of Paradise. Be it our toil to find its 
site beneath God’s throne. For there must 
needs the city be wherein our blood shall 
triumph in the power of the Highest.” 

A still, hot midday in the valley, and the 
two men lay by a shady pool and mused upon 
the mystery around. Suddenly a loud bub- 
bling beside them, startling the men to their 
knees as they turned to see a girl, clothed only 
with her treases coming half out of the water, 
to stare upon them and then quickly sink from 
sight. 

Regarding each other for an instant, the two 
rose to their feet and continued up the current 
in silence. 

A cry arrests them. “Do men inhabit this | 
valley ? No one inhabits this valley.” 

“Child of the torrent,” called the travelers 
in reply, show us the beauty of the torrent” 

Presently the naiad came peeping upon 
them, coyly advancing into clear and shallow 
water, and reddening as in anger while she 
came. “Why do you hunt me?” she asked, 
with mock asperity. ` 

“Beauty of the streamlet!” exclaimed the 
prophets, “ all this fair valley up have we been 
calling you.” Noting her arch behavior they 
continued, “ Believe us, sweet trifler, our hearts 
are heavy. Listen to us, for there is distress | 
on the river below; there are eyelids that 
ache for repose. They would sleep by the 
temple of Euphrates. Light of the streamlct, 
will you conduct us thither ?” | 

“ You are right in the way,” said the spirit. 

“ But, child, the course is devious and un 
trodden. Guide us, and win the blessing of 
the river.” 


— a 


| 
| 

+I will ascend the heavens; above the stars of God I | 
will exalt my throne; and I will eit npon the mount 
of the congregation in the recesses of the north.”— 
Teatah xiv. 13. 
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“ As far as the lilies grow?” she questioned, 
timidly. ` ; 

“ The lilies love thee, then,” said one. Aye, 
lead on, dainty piece; we follow thee forever 
for the sake of sorrowing ones that need their 
rest.” 

“Tt is a long way,” said the girl. 

How scant the waters of Euphrates now! 
A brook within a glen. 

The Chaldean seers pursue the tortuous path 
laboriously. Their guide has long since left 
them; she feared to go beyond her haunts of 
flowers. 

The travelers tire on the narrowing way— 
a glen, a straitened glen, a dark ravine, a 
cave, and a low, dank tunnel. They penetrate 
the mountain’s side, and hand-in-hand en- 
counter slippery night. 

By rocks and slime they force a passage won 
by straining falls and chills, exhaustion on 
the mire. 

Is such the gateway to Euphrates’ fount— 
that river of the Garden? 

“ Brother,” sighs one, my strength is going; 
my faith is gone.” 

“ Courage!” exclaims his friend, “ the light 
appears.” 

Courage and strength, with hope for a few 
more trials with the rough obscurity; then 
they tear and struggle through the dense en- 
tanglement that screens the cavern’s mouth, 
emerging intọ brightest sunshine. One glance 
at Paradise, and the worn-out pilgrims faint 
upon the sod. 


What birds are singing all about them? and 
trees waving in the fragrant afternoon? Quick 
refreshment steals upon their senses: “ O God,” 
they question, “can this be thy garden?“ 

„O vale of loveliness |” 

While brook and breezes cleanse them from 
their toil, from meadows and flowers to woods 
and hills beyond, and high, green mountains 
crowned with peaks of snow, their wondering 
gaze explores unnumbered charms. 

Thon all their motions yielded up to child- 
hood’s impulse the fair secluded spot is wan- 
dered over. 

No awe of angels in the encloistered solitude 
beneath the blue of heaven; and the spirit of 
the dale is lost in dreams. 

The pilgrims had long been lost in sensual 
mazes, and the mountain shadows were creep- 
ing over the valley unheeded, when all at once 
some one spoke from within the grove that 
hid the source of water. Shocked from their 
self-forgetfulness the two men listened. A 
lamentation breaking into song, a woman’s 
song of sorrow, sweet as the chant of angels, 
sobs of melody that thrilled and melted hear- 
ing. The birds had ceased their warbling, for 
the master voice was heard. 

The singing ended as suddenly as it had 
begun, and all was quiet in the valley now 
lying in shade. 

“It is Euphrates in her temple,” whispered 
one, “and she sings to the setting day. Bro- 

ther, brother, how have we been unmindful ?” 
. “By the mourning we have heard,” his fel- 
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low answered, “I know there is no Paradise 
of God on all the earth, nor are we now be- 
neath the throne on high.” 

“Come,” said the other, “let us inquire at 
the fountain of this mystery.” 

Slowly they approached the grove, and with 
agitation entered the solemn precinct of sha- 
dows. No form was visible. All was silence 
but the whispering overflow. 

By the rocky basin ofthe plaintive stream 
two children stand and watch the water sadly 
while the twilight deepens. 

“ Euphrates, hear us!” 

Then a pale glow in the fountain, and a 
motion that causes the men to fall back as the 
spirit, vailed in mist, comes up and stands 
luminous before them. 

“What do my pilgrims seek?” a sweet 
tongue asks. 

“Spirit of song,” they answer, “is this the 
garden of the blessed ?” 

“Your question mocks me,” she exclaims; 
“the woe of waters ruined it forever.” 

“Tell us,“ they speak again, “is not our 
God above thee in thy temple ?” 

The form sighed deeply. ‘ My springs in- 
deed were once in Paradise; but, sirs, ye see 
them now. Once my hand was kissed aloft ; 
but where is my worship now? My God, this 
heart is breaking for the songs that once 
were mine: but all Thy ways are just, Thy 
will is tenderness.” 


Because her wail was overpowcring, she 
checked the lamentation and continued: Can 
poor Euphrates dry the tears of hearts she 
understands? Your Paradise may yet be 
found. Some favored stream may well up 
from its midst and Heaven smile upon it. I 
do not wish to know. Children, beseech 
great Ararat. Ask her above what happy 
realm eternal thrones are set. But come not 
back to tell me. The spirits of the land will 
show your way. God and His messengers 
assist you !” 

The men looked up, and night had fallen and 
Euphrates gone. The sound of water coursing 
in their ears seemed like her tears unfailing. 

They moved not from the sway of melan- 
choly until the moonlight on the vale without 
made the grove’s shadows seem like threaten- 
ing gloom. 

Out on the meadow, in their conference, 
spoke one to the other: “Should we advance 
forthwith ?” 

“Certainly we must advance, was the 
reply; “the hope of glory pending is worse 
than failure.” 

“Should we then both advance?” was 
asked again. 

“No,” was the answer; “one must return 
to the people’s side.” 

“ Which of us should advance ?” 

Brother,“ replied his mate, it is you must 
venture. My confidence is broken by our 
trials, Yours will be broken too on Ararat.” 

“Dear fellow-wanderer,” said the other, 
“ may our confidences ever be alike. Return 


then to the camp, and send me on my way. 
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Make haste, before this garden of great sor- 
row can work its power on us, Euphrates 
scems a-dying.” : 

Then the two friends embraced, and turned 
each to his own adventuring. 

Chaldea invokes direction: her prophet is 
on pilgrimage for Ararat. 

The Chaldean seer invokes a guidance for 
his steps; and from the pitfalls comes a spirit 
that beckons him away. 

A guide conducting cruelly as Fate, heed- 
ing no roughness of the straight swift stages; 
pausing not ever until its fullower has fallen 
down, faint with fatigue. ` 

A pilgrim on the rocky heights falling to 
rest. And Chaldea rests, his weakness rein- 
forced by angels’ food, his hope rejoicing. 

O hope, rejoicing for the coming spectacle 
of heaven and earth in unison ! the firmament 
down reaching to the earth ; the crystal height 
ablaze with angels’ speed down reaching to 
the sands of gold—the sands of Chaldea's 
promised verdure and Babylon of God. 

Then Chaldea follows on by day and night, 
with hurried stumbling, the rugged course 
that leads to Ararat. 

At last upon a desert tract he sinks, and 
hears with failing senses how his guide ex- 
claims: Behold the haunts of Ararat!“ 

The breath of evening bathes the fallen 
brow, and Chaldea lifts himself from off the 
sand. He calls his guide, and calls in vain 
until the night is on him; then is he afraid to 
call on Ararat. 


Chaldea is sitting lonely on the waste, by 
mystic starlight, watching, wondering to 
heaven in fear, and awe, and silence. And 
now he murmurs, “O Ararat, declare thy 
seat is blessed, and not this wilderness; and 
a pang of hopelessness bows down his head. 
“ O God, let not this desert be my grave P” 

Is such the end of Chaldea’s pilgrimage ? 

Prophet, a host expects thee—be not cast 
down. Look up, and see how something 
shrouds thee from the light, and murk the 
glimmerings round within the dark. Do 
lamps in order ranged arrest his glance, and 
archwork overhead, and forms in motion 
dimly visible? A hall contains the astonished 
seer. Amazement wakes audacity. “ Hall, 
be thou lighted up!” he shouts. A flood of 
softest radiance fills the place, and busy serv- 
itors do hospitality. Then Chaldea knew his 
journey at an end, and his spirit rested fora 
while. 

Do cloud pavilions spring from every desert? 
Does every pilgrim meet celestial rest? 

Chaldea is resting in a palace pearl, the 
guest of lightsomeness and warm serenity ; 
pleasure eternal seems to wait at hand. Chal- 
dea is slumbering by eternal happiness. 

Is such the ending of a nation’s toil ? 

Chaldea, awake! 

“ Servants,” exclaims the prophet from his 
throne and lap of ease, “ who gives me all this 
entertainment ?” 

“ Master,” one answers him for many, “ thy 
palace entertains thee.” 
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Chaldea, awake ! 

Out from a maze of thought the master 
speaks again. “Servant, how long have I 
been here ?” 

„Time is not measured here, my lord.” 

The startled pilgrim rises to his fect. “I 
should be moving,” he mutters, tremblingly ; 
“good servitors, conduct me. Slaves, lead 
me elsewhere!” sharpens the command from 
Chaldea's mouth, alarmed at their inaction. 
“Slaves, lead me elsewhere! 

“O my dread lord,” says one, what is there 
else vhere?“ 

The frightened prophet lifts a flashing hand: 
„Fell me, or I will bleed thee to death,” he 
thunders. 

From the floor comes up the whisper of the 
suppliant: “ Master, the haunts of Ararat.” 

The haunts! why not the seat and joy of 
Ararat, great Ararat of God, the holy land of 
earth ? 

“Spirit of blessedness,” cries out the scer, 
“thy pilgrims are at hand. Their servant 
waits, refreshed within thy vestibule—waiting 
to sce thee throned within thy shrine—to see 
thy beauty and to praise thy reign—to hear 
the word of Chaldea's destiny.“ 

“ O master!” the anxious servant interrupts, 
“master, we serve this palace and thy pleas- 
ure; master, thy words have terrified us!“ 

“My hope may well be terrible to thee,” 
said Chaldea. “But rise up, lead me on- 
ward.” 


But now the impatient pilgrim sees with 
vexed alarm the disobedience of his menials, 
all prostrate at his feet, immovable. “ My 
servants fuil me—may God sustain me,” is the 
piteous cry. 

„Master, dear lord,” one cries, “ these speak 
to thee.” 

“ And what does silenco say?” the trembler 
asks. 

“ Master, these dying speak to thee. O mas- 
ter beloved, these say great Ararat is dead !” 

Quick for thy soul! Poor Chaldea hold thy 
soul! A single clap of thunder shakes the 
palace walls and all is gone. Hall, light, and 
service, all—all pass away; and there, by 
night, upon the desert place he knew before, 
stands Chaldea, left alone. The cold moon 
lights the desolation round; the man is star- 
ing, stunned, in vague expcctancy. 

A gleam of recollection on his mind gives 
utterance to his fevered tongue piercing the 
air of night: “ O Ararat, great Ararat, declare 
thy seat is blessed, and not this wilderness l“ 

Out of the darkness comes an echo of de- 
spair. He listens fearfully. 

Do fur-off spirits call, or owls ? 

Great Ararat is dead. 7 

Dread utterance of death! See Chaldea 
kneel. The cold moon lights the solitude 
around. Crushed by his hopes, see Chaldea 
bow his head. Death and confusion on this 
carth of ours! The man sinks down and 
hides his head in stupor of despair. 

A pale, robed figure coming from the sha- 
\ dows moves toward him. It comes and stands 


above him in the attitude of God’s compassion. 
A tear from heaven falls down and wets his 
hand. Another falls. He lifts his wretched 
face to look aloft. 

“O holy Ararat! 
grave.” 

“ O man, thy will is very great.” 

“ Pure and divine existence, what art thou ?” 

“ Ah, what am It Once was my joy filled 
up by God. Listen, strong heart. Once was 
my glory in the love of God; but now I wan- 
der on my barren heights, and wait and wait 
forever. Can I forget my life? My soul is 
disembodied, and it cries for flesh. Chaldea, 
when thou wast coming to my place, the 
power was mine to rest thy weariness and 
weep upon thy misery. Go now, brave spirit, 
bring thy people to these mountains, and the 
grass will grow. Your sorrow is my comfort. 
Come thon, and with thy mate lie down and 
sleep, and rest your tired hearts upon the 
bosom of my land. Here shall you slumber 
till your people's need has come.” 

The form has passed away; but all night 
long the man of Chaldea sits and gazes heaven- 
ward. The stars despise him, and the dead 
sand claims him. 

The dawn is coming, but he has not moved. 
The dawn has risen, and the sun is shining 
now; but stars invisible are mocking him to 
death. 


The sun is high and fierce, but Chaldea can 
not stir. How long can manhood thus resist 
fatality? Sore smitten heart, thy strength is 
weakness now—the cruel glare of noon upon 
thy woe! He falls at last, and lies beside his 
rock. The groan of Ararat is sensed afar—the 
sympathy of earth with every hero’s fall when 
conquered not by man. And Chaldea's long 
pilgrimage is ended. 

By the forked Euphrates’ waters, where the 
naiads die, the worn-out Chaldees hope no 
more for holiness. 

Then spoke the Lord of heaven to a man: 
Get thee out of this place of the Chaldees, and 
from thy kindred, and thy father’s house, and 
journey to a land that I will show thee—a 
Jand which the Lord thy God careth for, and 
his eyes are always upon it as the gateway to 
the ladder of my heaven. And I will make 
of thee a great nation, and a great name, and 
a blessing: kings shall come out of thee, and 
a royal priesthood, and a holy people not 
counted among the nations; and I will say 
over them—ye are gods. For the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until then—the manifestation of the sons of 
God. And in thee and in thy child shall all 
the nations of the world be blessed. 

Said the prophet of the Chaldces, as he raised 
his brother from the sand: “Is thy heart 
broken too!“ 

Lift him and bear him to the camp. Call 
back the spirit to his ears and tongue. Tell 
him concerning his long absence, and the 
searching for his place of overthrow, all when 
the river groaned; and listen for the utterance 
of his memory. 


She weeps upon my 


“High heaven has mocked us!’ says the 
sufferer. i | 
“ Nay, brother,” speaks his fellow; heaven 

is too lofty for our utmost reach.” 

“The will of God is hidden,” sigh prophetic 
souls; “the ways of God are hidden. Let us 
kiss the vail.” 

Bo Chaldea came to dwell in Ararat, and 
fed her sheep upon secluded hills, until the 
kings of Nineveh built Babylon. 

— 


SMOKING ON THE STREET RAILWAY CAA 
If there be one public nuisance more common 
and annoying than another, it is this. Men— 
common fellows—not gentlemen—with filthy 
old pipes or stinking cigars crowd the fren! 
platform and suck away at the nasty stuff, 
filling the air with impure and unhealthy 
smells to the annoyance of all decent people. 
Nor does the evil or nuisance end here. The 
filthy tobacco smoke sticks to all it strikes 
In many sensitive natures it causes headache, 
sick stomach, and prostration; and, as is well 
known, there is nothing in the world more 
distressing than severe tobacco sickness. 

Why our railway superintendents and con- 
ductors permit the nuisance is indeed most 
strange. It is clearly an outrage to permit the 
filthy fellows to pollute the air which all 
passengers—men, women, and children—must 
inevitably breathe. 

But, General Grant smokes,” say these 
men, and why may not we? 80 do nearly all 
the gamblers, thieves, robbers, and murderers 
smoke. Nearly all beggars and paupers, white, 
black, and red, smoke. But it does not follow 
that any man is the detter for it. We do not 
propose at present to go into a discussion of the 
merits of the general question. We simply 
wish to enter our most emphatic protest against 
being compelled to breathe the fumes of burning 
tobacco on a railway car where we pay for our 
ride. Any man may smoke, chew, snuff, drink, 
and make a beast of himself in his own house, 
or in his own barn-yard, stable, or pig - pen. 
but not in our house; nor should it be per- 
mitted on a street railway, where we have all 
the common rights of citizens to protection 
from nuisances. We call on the officers to 
protect us in our rights, and to abate the com- 
mon evil, for evil it most certainly is, “and we 
will ever pray.” 


— .— ——— 
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Tue WonlLp's ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS— 
Tho total length of electric telegraphs in the 
world, not including the submarine, amounts 
to upward of 180,000 miles, which is more 
than enough to go around the earth halfs 
dozen times. 


Germany and Austria 90,000 miles. 
uesia ....osesssecsceos.oesecsseses 1.500 
VVV 21,900 “ 

Great Britain... 17,80 
ECF 9,900 “ 
Spain and Portugal 4.0 5 
Sweden and Norway 5.900 
United Stalmee 48.50 „ 
East Indies... 14.500 1 
Switzerland .........ccceccessccees 2500 "i 
lun chan aeons 1 
South Americacgac . 40⁰⁰ 1 

Austra lla 1.750 

180,500 +b 
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Personal. 


Mr. NATHAN SHEPPARD, of 
Chicago, after spending some months in 
Europe, has returned physically refreshed 
and mentally expanded, and will soon again 
enter the lecturing field. Hie former sub- 
jects, the Tongue, the Disposition, Motives, 
and the Pathos and Humor of Human Life, 


his Sunday evening lectures, On the Bend- 
ing of the Twig—a lecture to young men; 
The Love of Money—« lecture to business 
men; The Manliness for Woman; and An 
Imaginary Lecture by an Advocate of In- 
temperance. 


MR. C. J. Hamirron, for- 
merly connected with our office, has at 
last entered the very ancient and respect 
able order of the Benedicts.“ We com- 
mend his wisdom in adopting so reason- 
able and manly a course. His only fault 
that of bachelorhood—is redeemed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton have our warmest 
wishes for their happiness in their new and 
intimate relations. —— 


Mrs. Lucy Osdoop died at 
Mexico, Me., last week, aged one hundred 
years eight months and eighteen days. At 
the timo of her death she had living five 
children, twenty-four grandchildren, forty- 
two grcat-grandchildren, and two great- 
great - grandchildren, being seventy - three 
in all. 


Rev. James McCosu, LL.D., 
lately Proſessor of Logic in Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, and well known as the author 
of The Divine Government,” Intul- 
tions of the Mind.“ etc., wag inaugurated 
President of the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton, October 27th ultimo. 


Mr. T. R. PICKERING, of 
New York, has designed a new velocipede, 
which is said to be an improvement on any 
of the French models. It is probable that 
this man-power vehicle will soon become 
a favorite mode of exercise with many 
Americans. 


Mr. H. C. FULLER, a most 
worthy phonographic reporter, - formerly 
of our establishment —is now in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mrs. ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- 
WELL—a regular graduate of a theological 
seminary, and an ordained Christian min- 
ister of the Presbyterian denomination— 
has written a book—Messrs. Putnam and 
Son, publishera—under the title of Stud- 
ies in General Science,” of which we shall 
have more to say when ready. 


Titerary Notices. 


[AW works noticed in TuE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office, at prices annexed.) 


Waar Answer? By Anna 


Dickinson. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Price, $1 50. 


We venture to say that the impression 
created by this title in the mind of one 
totally unacquainted with the character of 
the book would be altogether remote from 
ita true nature. With a knowledge of Miss 
Dickinson’s public career in memory, we 
expected to peruse page after page of well- 
prepared essays, embodying her views on 
politics and social life in America. What 
was our surprise when the book came un- 
der our inspectorlal eye to find a novel! 
Anna Dickinson has written a novel! Does 
she emulate the reputation of Mrs. Stowe 


were formerly very popular; so also were |: 


— 


or Mrs. Childs? The narrative, however. 
embodies ina most marked manner the au- 
thor's well-known anti-slavery sentiments ; 
is written in a style of the highest fervor; 
yea, is even sensational. We think that 
the fusion of the novelist and the politician 
in the composition of this book has marred 
its effect. 


Tue American BUILDER AND 
JOURNAL OF ART. A quarto monthly. 
with Designs: and matters relating to 
Engineering, Mechanics, etc. Terme, $3 
a year; sin le numbers, 25 cents. J.C. 
Adama, Chicago. 

Another Western enterprise. We agree 
with the editors as to the necessity of such 
a work as this, and have no doubt it will 
be the means of doing good, and, if prop- 
erly conducted, prove remunerative. Suc- 
ceeding numbers will, we presume, be 
gotten up with less apparent haste. 


THe PorricaL WorxKs oF 


ALFRED TsNNYeon, Complete. Halſ-dol- 
lar edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


A very neat edition, in paper binding, of 
the English laureate’s poetry. 


Our MotvaL Frienp. By 


Charles Dickens. With eight illustra- 
tions. Charles Dickens’ Edition.” Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, $1 50. 


Those who find enjoyment in stadying 
variety and incongruity in human charac- 
ter, and like such variety and incongruity 
in juxtaposition on the novellst's pages, 
have but to read Our Mutual Friend,” to 
fully realize their heart's affection in that 
respect. We do not say that the book will 
improve their moral tone, for its most 
striking fcatures relate to degraded life. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE First 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE RELIG- 
1008s AssocrATION, held in Boston May 
28 and 29, 1868. Boston: published by 
Adams & Co. 


This Free Religious Association” is an 
effort to unite men and women of all creeds 
in a harmonious co-operative society. It 
does not accept any instituted form of re- 
ligion as necessarily a finality, and of course 
admits the possibility of advance in relig- 
fous truth beyond any present religious 
system. It is composed, as might be in- 
ferred, largely of free thinkers, men and 
women who can scarcely be termed re- 
ligious” in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. It claims as one of its aims to 
encourage the acientific study of theology,” 
and also seeks to avoid all epecies of secta- 
rianism in religious matters,and to promote 
the free expression of opinion on religious 
subjects. Prominent among those who 
took part in the proceedings detailed in the 
above pamphlet were Revs. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, James Freeman Clarke, Robert Coll- 
yer, John P. Hubbard, Olympia Brown, 
Miss Lizzie Doten, and Messrs. Wendell 
Phillips, Thomas W. Higginson, and F. B. 
Sanborn. Many religious denominations 
were represented, including even the He- 
brew Charch. The addresses, which form 
the main bulk of the pamphlet, are in many 
respects very interesting. 


Tne CHRISTIAN HovsEHOLD.— 


pracie the Christian Home, Hus- 
band, fe, Father, Mother, Child, 
Brother and Sister. By Rev. G. S. Weav- 
er. 1 vol. 12mo, 160 pp. Muslin, $1. 


This little volume is designed as a par- 
tial answer to one of the most solicitous 
wants of Christian familics. I have for 
years seen and sorrowed over the absence 
of Christ in our households. Among the 
Christian people of every sect, there isa 
sad deficiency of Christian principle and 
practice at home. . . Why is it so?— 
Preface. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


It has been out of print for some time 
past. A new edition is now in press, and 
will be ready on the Ist of December. 
Orders solicited; booksellers and agents 
supplied on best terms. Single copies by 
mall, $1. May be ordcred from this office. 


A Practicar TREATISE ON 


Busness; or, How to Get. Save, Spend, 
Give, Lend, and Bequeath Money; with 
an Inquiry into the Chances of Success 
and Causes of Failure in Business; also 
Prize Essays, Statistica, Miscellanies, 
and numerons Private Letters from suc- 
cessful and distinguished Business Men ; 
also Business Edycation, Choice of Busi- 
ness, Habits of Business, getting Money 
by Farming, getting Money by Merchan- 
dising, how to get Customers, the True 
Man of Business, how to get Rich by 
Speculation, Interest, Banking, Private 
Banking, getting Money by Inventions, 
how to become Millionaires. By Edwin 
T. Freedley. Post-paid, $1 50. Address 
this office. — 


Here are hints, suggestions, and rules 
which young men may read with profit. 
Let it not be snpposed, however, that the 
reading of the book will be the means of 
bringing wealth yone. TRat requires 
personal exertion, energy, perseverance, 
application, integrity. But there are many 
kinds of wealth in the world besides 
that of dollars and cents. There is the 
wealth of knowledge, acquired by long 
and hard study, which is a greater power 
than dollars and cents. There is the wealth 
of affection and friendship, compared to 
which ‘ lucre” is as dross. Then there is 
the wealth of benevolence, of honor, of 
Christian charity, and of godliness, which 
abides to the end of life, and goes with us 
to the realms of bliss. Let us not neglect, 
while getting money here, to lay up treas- 
ures in heaven by cultivating the nobler 
sentiments. 


CoACHMAKER’s INTERNATION- 


AL JOURNAL, Philadelphia: J. D. Ware, 
Publisher. 


The October number of this magazine is 
before us, and commands our approval for 
its neat typography, clear engravings, and 
excellent adaptation to the branch of 
mechanical industry of which it is a 
representative in the current literature of 
the day. Price, $8 a year; 35 cents a 
number. Clubbed with the PHRENOLOe- 
ICAL JOURNAL for $5 a year. 


THe SrarzsMAN — a weekly 


Journal of Politics, Business, Literature 
and Art. Published by the Maryland 
Democratic Association, at 83 a year. 
Address T'he Statesman, Baltimore, Md. 


This is the late Leader newspaper in a 
new form, as that was the Southern Society 
under a new name. The present journal 
ig published by a joint stock company of 
$100,000, in shares of $5 each. 

True democracy is the thing for this re- 
public. But bogus democracy will 
never more thrive on American soil. We 
hope the Statesman will advocate and de- 
fend the genuine article. The Statesman 
is fashioned after the New York Nation. 
Is it not on too small a pattern ? 


How Crors Grow. A Treat- 
ise on the Chemical Composition, Struc- 
ture, and Life of the Plant, for all students 
of Agriculture. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Tables of Analysis. By 
Samuel W. Johnson. M.A., Professor of 
Analytical and Agricoltura Chemistry 
in the Sheffield Scientitic School of Yale 
College, etc. New York: Orange Judd 
& Co. 12mo, cloth. $1 75. 

In point of practicability, tbis volume 
appears to us the best that has come under 
our notice, of treatises relating to the 
chemietry of vegetable growths. The ar- 
rangement is excellent; tabulated results 
of careful analysem of all the ordinary 
articles of vegetable food are furnished, 
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besides clear and concise descriptions of 
the nature and properties of their ele- 
mentary constituents. The author is well 
known for his scientific researches in the 
department of agricultural chemistry. and 
posseases a weight of authority on the snb- 
ject that can be attributed to very few 
American chemists. The constitution of 
plants and their adaptation to soils is a 
matter of no slight importance to the intel- 
ligent farmer, planter, or horticulturist in 
this great agricultural country, and the 
book which contributes reliable informa- 
tion thereon is welcomed with no little 
satisfaction. How Crops Grow,” is 
placed before the American people as one 
which will serve the student of agricul- 
ture for thoroughly preparing himself to 
comprehend the whole subject of vegetable 
nutrition, and to estimate accurately how 
and to what extent the crop depends upon 
the atmoephere on the one hand and the 
soil on the other for the elements of its 
growth.” 

THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORI- 


CAL ALMANAC, and Annual Remem- 
brancer of the Church, for 186%. By 
. Wileon. Volume IX. Phila- 
delphia: Joseph M. Wilson. 


This volume, although somewhat late in 
its appearance, is a valuable addition to 
American charch history. It of course is 
special in its data, and therefore the moro 
comprehensive and reliable. In one respect 
it may be said to be unique; for it is the 
only denominational work published in 
the United States which treats fally and 
satisfactorily of religious affairs. The 
other religious societies would do well to 
follow the Presbyterian example in pro- 
ducing comprehensive annual expositions 
of their movements. Fine portraits on 
steel of Rev. Drs. E. D. Macmaster, Miles 
P. Squire, and Rev. James Dickson, with 
their biographies, are included in the 
work. Biographical notes relating to over 
one hundred other clergymen of the Charch 
are also given. To the thorongh-going 
Presbyterian such a work must be most 
desirable. 


Tux Co-OPERATOR; A weekly 


Record of Co-operative Progress by 
Working Men. Edited by Henry Pitman, 
Manchester, England. 


We have received some copies of this 
well-managed weekly from the publisher, 
and are very willing to Indorse its progres- 
sive and reformatory character. Among 
its contributors we find many eminent 
names, for instance: Henry Vincent, 
Goldwin Smith, Dr. Levison. The labor- 
ing classes find in it expression of tbeir 
grievances under injudicious government, 
and a cogent appeal for reform. We notice 
in its pages lengthy quotations from the 
columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A DEFENSE or JEsus CHRIST. 


By Menard Saiut Martin. Tranelated 
from the French by Paul Cobden. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. $1. 


This volume contains five discourses on 
the following subjects: (1) The Testimony 
of Prophecy with regard to Jesus Christ; 
(2) The Testimony that Christ Himself has 
given in His Words; (8) The Testimony 
that Christ has given of Himself in His 
Life Among Men; (4) The Testimony that 
Christ has given of Himself in His Inner 
Spiritual Life; G) The Testimony that the 
Christian Church has given of Christ. 
These embody, as is apparent, the leading 
featares of the Christian religion, and 
having been uttered by one of the noblest 
ministers of France in modern times, are 
worthy of examination for their learning, 
reasoning, and fervent piety. The trane- 
lator, who by the way is an old contributor 
to the columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
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JOURNAL, has performed the task of 
rendering the French into suitable and 
adequate English with unusual accuracy. 
The spirit of the original with its many 
delicate shades of significance and deep 
feeling ia preserved with a rare fidelity. 
We commend the book to all inquirers 
after light in religious matters. 


THe Tia Bunker PAPERS; 
or, Yankee Farming. By Timothy 
Bunker. Esq.. of Hookertown, Conn. 
With IIlustrationa by Hoppin. New 
York: Orange, Judd & Company. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1 75. 

This is a compilation of papers published 
in the American Agriculturiat. Their 
popularity is the reason for their appear- 
ance in a convenient book form. The 
preface of the collection speaks of them as 
“a humble attempt to represent the 
average wiedom of the Connecticut farmer, 
and the steady progrese which this claas is 
making in rural improvement, and in the 
comforte and moralities of social life." 
The style of composition and the incidents 
narrated are amusing enongh to engage 
the attention of general readers, but the 
vein of common sense underlying the mere 
phraseology imparts to the papers an 
instructive character. Farmers, young 
and old, who are still in the meshes of old 
fogyiem with respect to the conduct of 
their farms, would derive much benefit | 
from a reading of Tim Bunker's senten- | 
tious reflections. 


Cast AWAY IN THE Col. p. 


An Old Man's Story of a Young Man's 
Adventures, as related by Captain John 
Hardy, Mariner. By Dr. Isaac J. Hayes, 
anthor of An Arctic Boat Journey," 
etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Here is an interesting book for our boys 
and girls; one that contains much real 
information as well as a great deal of that 
lively, tripping fascination which the juve- 
nile mind so warmly appreciates. Dr. 
Hayes shows himeelf as capable of inter- 
esting children by narrative and incident 
suited to their capacity, as of winning the 
respect of the mature mind by his eecdate, 
graphic, and well-written accounts of 
arctic researches. 


WHERE THE Roses NEVER 
WiTHER—‘is the title of a new and sweet 
song. “ written and composed" by James 
C. Clarke, and published by C. M. Tre- 
maine. New York. Price, 40 cents. 


The author's portrait (as we take it to 
be) is neatly lithographed on the title-page. 
Besides, he dedicates the effort to no less 
than four ladies, all Marys, and all pretty, 
no doubt! Can't he decide which to 
choose ? — 


Ir, Yes, AND PERHAPS. 


— — ——— — . — 


Four 


Possibilities and Six Ex rationa, 
with some bits of fact. By Edmund E. 
Hale. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


A queer book in most respects, contain- 
ing several stories, which are not alto- 
gether wanting in fun, humor, philosophy, 
pathos, and eome useful hints. The table 
of contents containa the following: The 
Children of the Public; A Piece of Possible 
History; The South American Editor; The 
Old and the New Face to Face; The Dot 
and Line Alphabet; The Last Voyage of 
the Resolute; My Double, and How He 
Undid Me: The Man Without a Country; 
The Last of the Florida; The Skeleton in 
the Closet; Christmas Waits in Boston. 


Tue Lives or Horatio SEY- 


MOUR AND FRANK P. Blair, JR. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Faper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


This book purports to be a complete 
history of the lives and services of these 
distinguished candidates for the highest 
office in the gift of the American people. 


Tur Worksnor. No. 8 of 
this elaborate work lies before us, and 
exhibits evident marks of progress on the 
part of the publisher. Its popularity, 
already attained, has induced an enlarge- 
ment by way of a supplement, in which 
matters of interest to American artists 
and mechanics will be presented. This 
new featnre will greatly add to the Work- 
shop's“ valne, and doubtless materially 
extend its circulation. Those who love 
art should subscribe to this monthly ex- 
position of really exquieite engravings. 
Price, $5 40 a year; single numbers, 50 
cents. — 


THE ATLANTIC ALMANAC FOR 
1869 is published by Messre. Ticknor & 
Fields, at 50 cents a copy. It contains up- 
ward of sixty large octavo pages, with 
several pictures in ofl-colors, and many ex- 
cellent wood engravings. The Atlantic’ 
is gotten up after the fashion of the *‘ Ias- 
trated London Almanac,” and, for Amer- 
icans, greatly surpasses its European pro- 
totype in interest. —— 


TRUBNER’S Agperican AND 
ORIENTAL Recorp is Fonthly register of 
the most important works published in 
North and South America, India, China, 
and the British Colonies: with occasional 
notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian 
books. We receive it regularly from the 
London house, and are able to testify to its 
value as an importaut aid to the philo- 
logical scholar. It is especially rich in 
Oriental literature. 

Subecription 5s. per annum—about $2 
currency. Messrs. Trobner & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 60 Paternoster Row, London, Eng. 


Tux October number of the 
New York Coachmaker’s Monthly Maga- 
zine is embellished with several neat draw- 
ings of carriayes representing the neweet 
styles. Ita reading matter is more than 
usually varied and instructive. 28 a year: 
50 cents single. New York: E. M. Strat- 
ton, Publisher. 


Tue Homeopathic Sun is a 
new candidate for public consideration. 
It is intended more for general circulation 
than for professional use only; for in the 
words of its prospectus, it is designed to 
furnish a medium of intercourse and com- 
munication between homeopathic physi- 
cians and the how rapidly extending circle 
of intelligent and inquiring laymen.” 
Does it not include“ laywomen,“ too, in its 
beneflcence? It seems to us that the old- 
school physicians are permitting the pro- 
gresslonists“ to forestall them by reaching 
the public eye firet through medical peri- 
odicala of a comparatively untechuical 
character. The I. S. is published by 
Wm. Raddc, New York, at $2 a year. 


Lk Bow Ton, a Journal of 
Fashions, giver, monthly, four highly 
colored steel engravings, executed in Paris, 
representing the latest styles of dress 
adopted iu Europe and America. Ita de- 
scriptive matter is in French and English. 
Two-full-sized paper patterns accompany 
each number. Price, & a year: 5 cents a 
month. New York: 8. T. Taylor, Pub- 
lisher. 


Messrs. WILIIAM A. Ponp 
& Co., Broadway, New York, have just 
published— 

Vocal. Exercises for the Training and 
Developing of the Voice. By H. S. Per- 
kins. 60 cents. 

THE DREAM OF THE Batu. A Waltz. 
By Dan. Godfrey. Tb cents. 

Now I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. A Song. 
By Arthur D. Walbridge. 30 cents. 
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Cuicaco boasts a weekl 
paper devoted to legal matters; it is titled, 
Chicago Legal News. It is printed neatly, 
and has a shape well adapted to the needs 
of the profession which it technically repre- 
senta. The editor promises to do all that is 
practicable ‘‘to make it a paper that every 
lawyer and buainess-man in the Northwest 
ought to take.” Price, $2 a year. 


Part XVII. or ROUTLEDGE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NATURAL History or Man, 
in all Countries of the World, takes np the 
consideration of Australia and its People. 
As in the preceding number, the text is 
plentifully strewn with striking illustra- 
tions. New York: George Routledge & 
Sons, Publishere. Price, 50 cents. 


EpvucaTION IN Missouri. 
We notice with interest the new effort to 
establish a JOURNAL oF EptcaTION, by 
J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, in the rich and 
rising State of Missouri. It. s published 
monthly at $1 50 a year, in the usual quarto 
form, and makes a very creditable appear- 
ance. There are many live teachers” 
from the East in Missouri, and they will 
put the Journal at once on a paying basis. 

We shali hail with gladness any effort 
to advance the common schools of our 
country, especially in the South and West. 
Why not establish at once journals of edu- 
cation in each of the Southern States? 
Look at California, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and now Missouri, with their educational 
journals as rallying instruments in the 
work of civilization! Where are Georgia 
and Alabama? Where are the Virginias? 
Let each have a Journal of Education! 


Tue AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE 
is the name of a new monthly journal pub- 
liehed by Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at 81 50 a year. Motto, 
* Elevate mankind through the influence 
of cheerful, happy homes.” . We wish the 
American Housewife the best success in 
its laudable enterprise. 


Tue LITTLE Corporat now 
comes out with a fine pea-green cover, and 
aspires to a place among the magazines. 
It is all alive with energy, hope, zeal, and 
** go-ahead.” It fa still published at $1 a 
year, by A. L. Sewell, Chicago. 


Heo: Books. 


Notices under this head are Of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more taluable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


Wuitt1En's Posms. Complete, and Il- 
lustrated with twelve full-page Engravings. 
Small quarto. Cloth, $4 50; Turkey mo- 
rocco, 88. 

Tue King's LILT anD Roszsup. A 
charming Fairy Tale. Finely Illustrated. 


16mo. $1 50. 
Tue Portry oF COMPLIMENT AND 
Couxrshir. Revised Edition, with ten 


Steel Engravings. 12mo. Cloth, $4; mo- 
rocco, $6 50. i 

TENNYs0N's Porxs. Complete. Illastrat 
ed. Cloth, $4 50; morocco, $8. 

DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Mre. Hale's. Octavo. Cloth, $3. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WoRKs OF DE 
Quincy. 12mo. $1 50. 

Home INFLUENCE. A charming Moral 
Tale. By Grace Aguilar. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1 50. 

THe Worps AND MIND SF JESUS AND 
Falrnrul. Promiser. By Rev. J. McDuff, 
D.D. 1 vol. gilt. 85 cents. 


British Poets. From Ben Jonson to 


the present time. Most complete Edition 


of the kind. 3 vols. royal octavo, with 3 
engravings. $12. 

LONGFELLOW's PorTicaL Works. Cab 
inet Edition. 2 vole. $4. 

WHat MAKEs Me Grow; or, Walke and 
Talks with Amy Dudley. Illustrated by 
Fröhluch. $2 

LrrrLe Women ; or, Meg, Jo. Beth, and 
Amy. A girl's book. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Illustrated. $1 50. 

Caristuas STORIES. By Charies Dick- 
ens. With original Dlastrations. 12mo. 
$1 B. ° 

Porrical. Works or Sram. 
Byron, Scorr, anD BuRxs, „Completed 
in 4 volumes. Cloth, 88: half calf, $13 50. 

KaTugina, A poem by Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, 12mo. Cloth, $150. With 70 Mus- 
trations; in small quarto form. Turkey 
morocco, $12. 

Mrs. PaRTINGTON'’s KNITTING Wos: 
and what was done by her plaguy boy Ike. 
With Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 81 . 

Make on Break; or Half Around the 
World. By W.T. Adama (Oliver Optic). 
Illustrated. 16mo. $1 25. 

GoLDEN Trurss. In Prose and Veree. 
A beautiful book. $2. 

CHIMES ron CHILDHOOD; a collection of 
Songs for Little Ones. Illustrated. 100. 
$1 50. 

OAKENDALE. A Story of Schoolboy Life. 
By R. Hope Moncrief. Illustrated. 81 2. 

How to Conquer; or, Ellen Ware. A 
Temperance Tale. By Catharine M. Trow- 
bridge. Cloth, $1 25. 

Pope's Essay on Max. Beautifully N- 
lustrated. With notes by 8. R. Welle. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1. 

WEAVER's WORKS ron THE YOUNG. 
Comprising ‘‘ Hopes and Help for the 
Young of both Séxes,” Aims and Aids 
for Girls and Young Women.“ Ways of 
Life.” By Rev. S. G. Weaver. 12mo. pp. 
624, Goth, $3. 

New PuyrsioenonyY; or, Signs of Char- 
acter. With over 1,000 Mustrations. By 
S. R. Wells. A splendid presentation book 
for old or young. Cloth, $5; calf, $8; 
Turkey morocco, $10. 

Haxp-Boox ron Home IMPROVEMENT ; 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
have, How to do Basiness. Adapted to 
youth and middle age. 12mo. $3 25. 

ORATORY—SACRED AND SECULAR: or. 
the Extemporaneous Speaker. By Wm. 
Pittenger. An excellent manual for the 
young man who would become a ready and 
accurate speaker. Cloth, $1 50. 

LiFe IN THE West; or, Stories of the 
Mississippi Valley. By N. C. Meeker, of 
the New York Tribune. 12mo. Cloth, $2 

Tur Empuatic Diaolorr; or, the New 
Testament in Greek and English. - With 
notes and varied readings of difficult trans- 
latione. References and a valuable Index. 
By Benjamin Wilson. Cloth, $4; extra 
binding, $5. 

Æsor's FABLES ; 
With 70 fine Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt, $1. 


SELECT MUSICAL WORKS. 

Mann’s New Mergop ror Piano. The 
best elementary book for teaching young 
pupils to play the piano—bcing compre- 
heneive, progressive, and reiterative. The 
work has received the highest encomiums 
from many of the best teachers in the 
conntry. Price, post-paid, $3 50. 

NINE O'CLOCK IN THE MorRNiINGe. The 
new day echool-book, by Henry Tucker; 
especially adapted to the wants of public 
schoole, comprieing inits pages, Marching, 
Gymnastic, Opening and Closing Songe, 
arranged expressly for the work. 50 cents. 


Pictorial Editien. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
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TnonaAs's SACRED Music. A selection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, etc., se- 
lected from the works of the best mastera, 
together with a number of original compo- 
sitions, arranged with a separate Organ Ac- 
companiment. By J. R. Thomas. $1 W. 

Bock.er's VioLin Tunes. A collection 
of the most choice Jigs and Reels, for the 
Violin; to which is added Buckley's cele- 
brated imitations of the “Farm Yard,” 
and celebrated Cuckoo Solo,” and all 
the new and beautiful melodies of the day ; 
the whole carefully arranged for the violin. 
By James Buckley & Sons, of Buckley's 
Serenaders. 50 cents. 

Foster's Soctat ORCHESTRA. A collec- 
tion of Popular Operatic and other Melo- 
dies, judiciously arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, and Quartets, for Flute, Violin, 
Violoncello, or Plana- forte. Among the 
Qnartets are several beautiful sets of Qua- 
Grilles. Waltzes, etc., suitable for the 
country ball-room. Confpiled and arranged 
by Stephen C. Foster. $1. 

Czxkxxr's LETTERS To 4 Youna LADY 
ON THE ART OF PLAYING -THE PraNo- 
FORTE, from the earliest rudiments to the 
highest state of cultivation. By C. Czerny. 
In cloth, 50 cents. 

Loper’s Vocat Metnop. A simple and 
concise method of acquiring the art of 
singing well at sight. By Geo. Loder. $1. 


Go our Eorrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space lo gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
Asa rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in, therefore 
it is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp lo insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Tour Best Tnovorrrs““ solicited. 


RELicion AND NaTuRB.—ED. PAREN. 
JOURNAL; ‘* The question I proponnded to 
ou in a former letter, viz., ‘Is religion a 
ruth! — is man immortal? was con- 
clusively answered in the JOURNAL for 
November, page 170; but I did not mean 
exactly to inquire if religious feeling was 
true, for this I know by experience. but 
might not all this feeling be exercised 
toward an imaginary being!“ 


Ans. In reply to this question we say we 
think not; all the analogies of nature speak 
the contrary. The twining vine has a law 
of clasping, and it reaches for something to 
be clasped; and when nature's works are 
without man's intermeddling, the vine will 
find something to cling to—a tree or a 
shrub, by which it will be lifted into sun- 
shine. Take as an illustration the Inatincts 
of animals. These are relatively no nearer 
perfection than are the purely human in- 
stincts, the fact not being forgotten that 
many things are left for man to reason out 
in the progress of civilization and develop- 
ment, Our instinctive qualitics, including 
the moral, are just as perfect instincts as 
is the tendency of the calf to look upward 
for its first meal, and for the ox to look 
downward for his food; and the whole 
realm of nature is adjusted on the principle 
of truth. reality, and adaptation. Does man- 
ly strength sigh for gentleness, grace, and 
beauty? and do beauty, gentleness, and 
grace admire the stalwart form, the broad 
chest, the heavy beard, the bass voice and 
the thunder of courage, and all by interior 
instinct? Do not these preferences and 


fancies grow ont of instinctive truth? The 
more widely we examine nature, and the 
more extended our knowledge becomes of 
the institutes of nature, the more reverence 
and confidence we shall have respecting 
these teachings. The heart of man sighs 
for immortality. The heart of man yearns 
for something to worship, and when he 
worships a Supreme Being, he is conscious 
of being lifted up and strengthened; and 
as the twining vine reaches up and begins 
ite twining even before it reaches the ob- 
ject it blindly yet truly seeks, so the soul 
directed by an infinite intelligence and 
goodness, by means of its instincts, yearns 
through worship and aspiration for its God. 
The fact that all nations look upward, ac- 
knowledge superiority, believe in superior 
goodness and superior power and wisdom, 
is to an anthropologist the strongest pos- 
sible evidence of the existence of. God and 
the truth of immortality, and the fact that 
we have those feelings onght to be proof 
enongh that they have their counterpart in 
a Being to be worshiped. Since the wide 
world of nature is fall of these instincts, 
acting blindly through animal life, shall we 
doubt the correctness of the higher in- 
eti of the higher animal, man? That 
ther€ may be error in regard to trinity or 
unity ; in regard to predestination, election, 
forma, services, baptism, and other ordi- 
nances, good men may be permitted to 
believe: but when we forget the Quaker, 
Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, Baptist, 
Unitarian as euch, and stand in the midst 
of our common humanity looking for- 
ward to a higher life and a better state, we 
believe the earnested-hearted Christian 
sentiment of the world springs from an 
inborn trath, and that some sublime con- 
dition of immortality, more than the cye 
hath seen, the ear heard, or hath entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, shall be 
the lot of those who, in this life, seek 
righteousness, purity, and holiness. May 
this not be the reeult of education ? you 
ask. Who got the first idea to promulgate ? 
Where was born the thonght of a superior 
Being and of immortality? It is in us, 
and the best organized of the human race 
have the most elevated and consistent 
ideas of a higher life, of God, and of god- 
liness. We do not speak of single persons, 
but of the great mass of the well-intentiun- 
ed and refined of the human race, who have 
the moat earnest religious victions. We 
hope your doubts will be lied, and that 
more of purity and beauty in the life to 
come than we now conceive shall be our lot. 


CoxcRErE BUILDING. We 
are often questioned by letter in regard to 
houses constructed of concrete — sand, 
gravel, and lime—and have written many 
descriptions of the method of constructing 
the walls of buildings with this material. 
For the past fifteen years we have thus 
referred to the subject many times in the 
JOURNAL, besides writing frequent letters 
on the subject. In 1892 we built a house near 
Lake Ontario, in Cayuga Co., N. Y., the 
walls being composed of lime, eand, gravel, 
and small stones. That house still stands, 
the walls being firm and durable. A book, 
entitled A Home For All,” has been pub- 
lished at this office, in which everything is 
explained in detail. We send the book to 
those who wish it, by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. Since that time some changes— 
probably improvements—have been made, 
in the construction of concrete walls, by 
different persons. We have no donbt that. 
there is to be an a of cheaper buildings, 
and that efforts nd being made will tend 
toward its realization. Another method 
has been devised, and a description of the 
material and the mode of using it, entitled 
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Building with Concrete,” can be had by 
sending to us 40 cents; or the two books 
for $1 90. We beg to say that we have 
not, personally, the slightest interest in 
any system of house-building, bnt we have 
good-naturedly answered scores of letters 
on the subject; and now, by referring to 
the works above named, we donbt not 
persons who wish to try the concrete 
house-building experiment will horeafter 
ask for the book instead of requiring us to 
write lengthy letters on that subject. 

A single suggestion in conclusion. In- 
stead of trying the experiment on a large 
or expensive scale, it would be better for 
parties to build an ice-house, ash-honse, 
milk-houee, wood-honee, or other small out- 
building, and then, if the plan works well, 
try a etable or a carriage-house, and then a 
dwelling. But, first of all, let the founda- 
tion be thoroughly drained, and, if con- 
venient, laid on good-sized field stones. 


COURTSHIP QuAaRRELS.— Epi- 


TOR JOURNAL—Sr: If a man be courtin 

& woman for a year, and they quarre 
frequently through mistrust and jealousy. 
would they not be likely to live unhappily 
together if married? 


Ana. If people quarrel before marriage, 
when they are proverbially golicitous to 
please each other, we think it better for 
them never to marry; fur if they can not 
harmonize before, they will not be likely 
to harmonize after marriage. 


Law Stupent.— We can 
furnish you Hillard on Sales,“ for $5; 
Story on Contracte,” 814; Reeves on 
Domestic Relations,” $6; Wharton's 
Criminal Law.“ $15; or any other law- 
book in market at publisher's price. 


PHRENOLOGIST. —We can 
supply one complete set of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838 to 1868 (except 
vol. 4), thirty volumes, for $175. The 
price of volumes for 1854, 1858, 1862, and 
1863, separately, is $10 cach. For 1866, 7 
and 8, $3 50. If post-paid, $4 


HYDROPATHY AND HYGIENE: 
in reply to numerous inquiries relative 
to the old Water-Cure Journal, we would 
say that we have copies bound in cloth, 
from 1847 to 62, and will supply them as 
long as they last, at $3 per volume. Each 
year makes a complete volume. 


BasnFuNness.—I wish to get 
your opinion in reference to bashfulness ; 
whether or not a natural, mental diffidence 
can be cured, and where I can obtain the 
most light on the subject. Iam in receipt 
of a letter from Dr. of city, 
who says that bachfulnegs is as much a 
disease as rheumatism, and as liable to 
treatment, and offers to furnish appropri- 
ate remedies for two months for the sum 
of $80; but my organ of Cantionsness is 
large, and I fear he would be getting the 
best of the bargain. 

Ans. If you will read an illustrated article 
in our Combined Annuals, entitled Bash- 
fulness,” you will find this subject thor- 
oughly discussed. The Dr. who offers to 
cure you of bashfulness with medicine for 
$30 is both a knave and a quack. He 
might as well undertake to treat a person 
for idiocy, for pride, or for selfishness, as 
for bashfulness. If he succeeded no better 
than most physicians do in treating rheu- 
matism, you would require a good many 
months’ treatment at $30 to effect a cure. 
Beware of the quacks who set traps for 
ignorant and indiscreet young men and 
foolish women ! 


InsuRY oF Brain.—On the 
80th day of December last, a Mr. Gifford, 
residing in Indiana, was accidentally shot 
with a pfatol. The ball struck two inches 
above the left eye, and was flattened on 
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the skull. The wounded man went home, 
and then a mile and a half farther. to see a 
surgeon. After two daye, Mr. Gifford was 
compelled to goto bed. He continned to 
get weaker, and died on the 6th of Febru- 
ary. During his illness he suffered from 
convuleions, In the intervals between 
these convulefons he retained hie senres, 
The skull of the deceased wae opened and 
examined, when it was found that from 
the inner table of the skull, at the point 
where the ball had struck, a splinter of 
bone one eighth of an inch wide and an 
inch and a quarter Jong had been detached 
aud driven into the mombranes which 
cover the brain. Matter had collected to 
the amount of one anda half ounces. Now 
comes the very pertinent question—How 
was it possible that. notwithstanding so 
great an injury to the front part of the 
rain, which, according to Phrenology, is 
the seat of the intellectual organas, the in- 
jured man retained his power of thinking 
through all his sickness, unimpaired ? 


Ans. The injury to the brain was on one 
side, involving only one hemisphere. The 
brain is divided anatomically from the 
root of the nose to the back of the neck, 
and couuected at the base by ligaments. 
The brain being double, and all the organs 
being also double, one eet being in each 
half of the brain, it follows that one 
half of the brain may be injured without 
scrious impairment of mind, as one eye 
may be injured or destroyed without de- 
stroying the sense of sight. The injury 
was sufficient to produce convulsions, but 
those convulsions might have been mainly 
connected with one side of the person. 
They were eufficient to render the patient 
unconscious while they lasted, and during 
their continuance the opposite side of the 
brain sympathized with the paroxysme. 
Paralysis is generally more or less partial, 


one side being alone affected, and an jn- 
jury of one hemisphere of the brain may 
occur without obscuring the mind, as the 
uninjared half or hemisphere of the brain 
contains a full set of the mental organs. 


Inior AND Foot.—In order 
to appreciate the renl difference existing 
between these terms, they having become 
almost interchangeable in common speech. 
we must consider their respective deriva- 
tion. Idiot ie derived immediately froni a 
Greek word signiſying an uneducated, 
ignorant, or ill-informed pereon. Fool is 
from the Celtic, and originally had refer- 


ence to a jester or buffoon. If we wished 
to designate a person devoid of intellect— 
a natural—we would be inclined to select 
idiot as the more appropriate term. 


W arts.—There is a man in 


our neighborhood who can cure warts by 

looking at them a short time intently, and 

pinong them begone. Can you explain 
R. L. H. 


Ans. No, we can not. We have recol- 
lections of such feats kingly practiced by 
a beloved aunt of ours, in our boyish days. 
No explanation le given for the appearance 
of warta, and none whatever for their dis- 
appearance either without any incantation 
or apparently by means of it. Ruò them. 


STruDYING GERMAN. — The 
following works are recommended for 
students: Ahn's German Method,” 
$1 40; “ Ollendorff’s German Grammar.“ 
$2; ‘* Adlers German Reader,” $2; 
** Adier’s German and English Pocket Dic- 
tionary," $3 25; Fulborn's German In- 
structor,“ $1 15. We can send any of them 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LeveLING.—The instrument 
called the level“ used by mechanics, is 
influenced by the same forces which pro- 
duce the water level. As is well known, 
the surface of the ocean is curved, that 
curvature producing a declination from 
any given point of about eight inches to 
a mile. 
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Publishers Department. 


Tuk END.— What! so soon! 
And is it a year since the last Decem- 
ber number announced the end of a 
volume? Aye, verily. And this closes 
the volume for 1868. In accordance with 
our custom, we open new books with each 
new year—and only enter the names of 
those who renew their subscriptions. 
Reader, will you be re-booked for 1869? 
We arc promised a large company and a 
good time generally. Good-bye. 


GRA PES. — As some of our 
readers donbtless appreciate this delicate 
frifit enough to make some effort to secure 
a vine for home cultivation, we offer a 
two-year-old vine of that superb variety 
the Walter, and a copy of the JOURNAL for 
1869, for $10—the growers’ price of the 
vine itself. — 


LANGE’s CoMMENTARY.— 
An American edition of Dr. Lange's 
Commentary,“ translated and edited by 
Dr. Senaff and others, is now being pub- 
lished. The following three new volumes 
of this great work have just been issued: 
Thessaloniane, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
and Hebrews—translated and edited by 
Dra. Harwood and Washburne, Professors 
Kendrick, Hackett, and Day, and the late 
Dr. John Lillie. Genesis—translated and 
edited by Professor Tayler Lewis and Dr. 
A. Gosman. Corinthians—translated und 
edited by Drs. D. W. Poor and Conway 
Wing. Tho four volumes previously issued 
are: Matthew—translated and edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D.; Mark and Luke— 
translated and edited by Prof. W. G. T. 
Shedd, D.D., Philip Schaff, D.D., and Rev. 
C. C. Starbuck; Acts — translated and 
edited by Charles F. Schaffer, D. D.; the 
Epistles General of James, Peter, John. 
and Jude — translated and edited by J. 
Isidor Mombert. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the seven volumes 
already completed make in themselves a 
library which no clergyman can well do 
without, if he aims to keep abreast of the 
times; while they are indispensable to 
Sunday-school Teachers, and an invaluable 
ald to laymen and all Biblical studerfts, 
without regard to profession or denomina- 
tion. Bi 

The German edition embodies the results 
of the labors of the most earnest and pro- 
found Christian scholars of the Continent; 
and the Ameri translation, which is in 
progress, under the supervision of Dr. 
Philip Schaff, alded by a large corps of 


- our own most eminent and learned divines, 


is enriched by numerous and important 
additions which entitle it to be considered 
to a great extent as an original and inde- 
pendent work. That the undertaking has 
thus far been prosecuted in a spirit which 
elevates it above all sectarian or denomi- 
national considerations, is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that among the Conti- 
nental scholars, more than twenty of whom 
are engaged upon the work, under Dr. 
Lange's direction, are representatives of 
all the different evangelical denominations 
of Germany and Holland, while the ecclesi- 
astical connections of the contributors to 
the American edition are quite as diverse. 

By a special arrangement we are enabled 
to offer this most valuable work as a 
premium for clubs to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL on such liberal terms that any 


one can procure it bya little effort. For. 


seven new subscribers at $3 each, we will 
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send any two volumes, or for ten, we will 
send any three volumes desired; for 
twenty, we will send the seven volumes 
complete. Here is a chance by which any 
congregation may present their pastor, or 
a Sunday-school class their teacher, with 
this valuable work. Published at $5 per vol. 


Our Booxs IN ALBANY, 
N. ¥.—The young and enterprising firm of 
Messrs. Gottwalls & McDonough have 
opened a commodious book and stationery 
store at 83 State Street, where all our 
publications may be obtained. Subscrip- 
tions for this JouRNaAL will be promptly 
forwarded by them. 


Fars Lanps IN Kansas.— 
In the past we heard much of " bleeding” 
Kansas, Of late, we hear of flourishing 
Kansas. Happily that State is now settling 
down to civilized modes of life. Farming, 
stock and fruit growing, are everywhere 
going on; railways, school-houses, 
churches, etc., constructing, and that young 
prairie State bids fair to become the suc- 
cessful rival of her older neighbors. There 
are yet a few millions of acres open 
for settlement. 


Mr. A. HOFFSTETTER, of 
Riverhead, L. I., has cntered the field as 
a lecturer on popular subjecta, and has 
already reccived flattering notices from the 
press, testifying to his ability, etc. He 
may be addressed at 302 Canal Street, New 
York or through the American Literary 
Bureau, Nassau Street. 


Very PoPuLAaAR.—Onur Illus- 
trated Annual for 1869 is proving the most 
acceptable of any we ever before published. 
One edition after another, of 5,000 cach, 
goes off in rapid succession. The press 
everywhere praises it. Agents and news- 
men duplicate their orders, and the friends 
of Phrenology use it as an entering wedge, 
to introduce the subject into new quar- 
ters. A reading of the Annual creates 3 
desire to learn all about the sclENCE or 
MAN, and thus performs useful missionary 
work. For thie purpose it is furnished at 
a very liberal discount, so that it may be 
widely circulated. In noticing this new 
„Hand- Book for 1869, the Lawrence 
Sentinel says: ‘‘ Phrenology is now classed 
as a science, and inductive observation 
yearly adds to the facts enunciated by Gall 
and Spurzheim.” The Putnam //erald says: 
„The Annual is a very entertaining book, 
and furnished at the low price of 25 cents.“ 
{Much less to agents.) The ZMoosac Valley 
News says: It embraces all the topics of 
information usually treated in such publi- 
cations. It is finely illustrated, and will 
be found a book of great and valuable 
interest.“ The Washington Daily Union 
says: It contalns a great variety of articles 
upon subjects of every-day importance, such 
as education, culture, character, etc., and 
is illustrated by nearly fifty portraits of 
distinguished characters, civilized and 
savage.” We might extend these notices 
to any length—snuffice it—we shall be glad 
to have all our readers order a dozen or 
more to sell or to give away, as they can 
afford. — 


PorutaR LECTURES ON 
Scikxck.— The American Institute have 
arranged for a course of lectures on scien- 
tific and other subjects, to be delivered 
weekly during the winter months of 
1868-9. Gentlemen of acknowledged emi- 
nence in their several spheres of scholar- 
ship and research comprise the programme. 
Some of these we are at liberty to men- 
tion. President Barnard, of Columbia 
College, the first lecturer in the course, 


whose subject is The Microscope and its 
Revelations ;"” Prof. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, following Pres. Barnard, will lecture 
on “The Telescope: Prof. Guyot, of 
Princeton, on The Barometer and Me- 
teorology; Prof. Cook, of Cambridge, on 
„The Bpectroscope; Prof. Silliman, of 
Yale, probably on The Endiometer;“ 
Pres. Dawson, of McGill College. Montreal, 
on Primeval Flora; Prof. Hall, of Al- 
bany, on Primeval Fauna; Dr. T. 8. 
Hunt, of Montreal, on the Formatlon of 
Continents.“ The lectures promise to be 
peculiarly interesting from the fact that so 
many of them will have for their con- 
sideration important philosophical instra- 
ments. The intelligent class of the com- 
munity, already somewhat accustomed to 
popular lectares on scientific topics, will 
find in the lectures a rich fund of literary 
enjoyment. Steinway Hall is the place 
designated for their delivery. 


Buxizsovs Roors. — Lovers 
of fine flowers would do well to examine 
the large catalogue of bulbous roots offer- 
ed for public appreciation by Messrs. Grif- 
fing & Co., Nos. 58 and 60 Cortland Street, 
New York. We must acknowledge Ye 
ceipt of several fine specimens of hy th, 
tulips, crocus, and amaryllis, which. they 
lately sent to our office. 


Messrs, FELL AND DUFFEE, 
711 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, booksell- 
ers, will supply all our publications at New 
York prices. Give them a call. 


General Itens. 


ART AND SCIENCE CoMBIN- 
ED.—We have often referred to the ex- 
quisite chromos produced by the Messrs. 
Praxe & Co., of Boston. Their latest 
achievement, and one of the most brilliant 
landscapes ever issued in chromo, is just 
ready for public consideration. It is a 
view in the Yosemite Valley, by Bierstadt, 
the well-known American painter. The 
Boston Datly Advertiser says of it: The 
Falls of the Yosemite is a characteristic 
bit of California scenery, in Bierstadt's 
well-known style. It represents a bright 
sun-set on a lonely lake, whose solitude is 
disturbed only by a pair of water- ſowl that 
hover over and rest on the rocks at the 
shore. Abrupt, stecp, and rugged cliffs, 
over a part of which tumbles headlong a 
graceful waterfall, form the southern bound- 
ary of the lake; and a fringe of gigantic 
branchless fir-trees ekirt the northern 
shore. It is a careful study after nature, 
and very Blerstadtish.“ 

This warm and cheerful picture awakens 
at once a love for the grand and sublime 
in nature, and begets a gleam of gladness, 
with a hope that we may some time look 
on the original scene which inspired the 
artist. The picture will find millions of 
admirers, and we hope many purchasers, 


A ZooLoGICAL GARDEN. — 
Our citizens are becoming impatient for 
that long- promised collection“ which is 
to form one of the attractions of the Cen- 
tral Park. We want to secure for thie pur- 
pose the best native and foreign specimens 
of all living animals, birds, reptiles, etc., 
and thus form what shall be in itself a 
echool of natural history. It is a shame 
and a reproach that we have nothing in 
America to compare with the collections of 
London, Paris, and Vienna. We are the 
most traveled people in the world,—have 
many explorers, huntere, and lovers of nat- 
ural history, but no collections worthy of 


f 
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note. In this city there is great wealth 
great enterprise, and public spirit, bet +: 
ack a leader to put this thing in the wsr 
of accomplishment. Where is the msi! | 
Let him appear! He shall have men, m | 
ney, and the gratitude of all Americans 


PorutaR  Lecrvres os 
ANATOMY AND PuYsi0Loey, HUMAN avd 
COMPARATIVE, by Dr. F. G. Lemercier, ‘| 
lustrated by the classic models prepare 
by Dr. Auzoag, of Paris, delivered in Nes 
York under the auspices of the Associatisa 
for the Advancement of Science and Art 

This is the programme of Dr. Lemercicr: 
lectures : 

1st Lecture.—Preeentation and desi; 
tion of the organic structure of the bums 
body, including the bones, the musgu | 
the heart, arteries and veins, the nerva, 
and all principal organs of digestion 
breathing, circulation, and secretions, e. 
sidered in a genesal manner, to be œm- 
pared with the similar organs and fonc- | 
tions of other principal classes of anima!:. 

2d Lecture. Resumé of the first lecture: 
the senses, skin, and touch; tongue acd | 
taste; the nasal structare and smell: the 
ear, ite organization, mechanism of hesr- 
ing; the eye, its delicate organizana: 
mechanism of vision—long sicht, stor | 
sight—cataract ; and comparative anatomy | 
of some of these senses. 

gad Lecture.—The brain; the little bnin 
and spinal marrow, or central nerwem | 
system; sensitive and motor nerves: pro 
gressive development of the nervons y+ 
tem in the principal classes of animale. 

4th Lecture.—Resumé of the third lg- 
ture; the anatomy of the gorilla, the com | 
parison of its organs with similar one: in 
other animals, especially with those of | 
man. 

5th Lecture.—Anatomical and physio . 
logical study of the horse: its wonderfd ` 
structure arranged to give strength ad | 
quickness ; practical explanations. | 

6th Lecture.—Vegetable anatomy ind 
physiology; structure of a dicotriedos 
tree—of the flowers and fruits; compar 
ison of animal and vegetable ovules, or 
eggs. 

It is presumed that these lecture. 
elaborately illustrated by classic model: 
and so popular in Europe, will be repeated 
in other cities in America. If well patur- 
ized, the lecturer will remain some time ia 
this country. — 


CRANBERRY FARMS FOR 
SaLze.—Mr. Barclay White, of Julinetown, 
N. J., offers fifteen cranberry farms for 
eale. They are offered at from $15 to $10 
per acre. — 


Pretry Picrokks. — The 
season for selecting Christmas presents 
has arrived. Our Broadway windows are 
teeming with beautiful temptations. There 
is no end to cheap toys for children, orto | 
the more expensive toys ſor adulu There 
are “ stacks" of jewelry genuine and bo 
gus— watches, clocks, hats, caps, boots 
and bonnets,—and cords of books usefal 
and ornamental. But among all the pretty | 
things, a thing that most resembles th 
friend we love best would be most high 
prized. Do you ask what is that thing’ 
We answer, A LIKENESS of that friend by 
our neighbor A. Bocarnpvs, of 363 Broad 
way, on the corner of Franklin Street. 
He makes pictures that almost wink. if | 
they do not talk. We send all onr dom. 
town friends there, and enjoy the hap! 
assurance that they will be well pleased 


with both his polite treatment and his 
high artiatic skili. If you wish for pictares l 
on ivory or for plain photographs, fo | 
Christmas presents, that is the paa w} 
get them. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rats f $1 a line.] 


A CHALLENGE FROM A LADY. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1868. 
Messrs. Wheeler and Wilson, 625 Broad- 
way. 

GENTLEMEN—Referring to the challenge 
of Mr. Pratt, whose Wheeler and Wilson 
sewing-machine has been in nse ten years 
without repairing, I beg to state that I 
have used my Wheeler and Wilson ma- 
chine in family sewing fourteen years, 
without even the most trifling repairs ; 
and itis now in so good condition that I 
would not exchange it for your latest 
number (now upward of 850,000). One 
needle served me more than a year for fine 
sewing. Can any one beat this? Yours 
truly, Mrs, ANNE WARNER. 


Any one who can give a hetter report 
than this will be entitled to one of our new 


tneking gauges. Wheeler and Wilson Ma- |. 


nufacturing Co. 


[For a club of 0 new subscribers to the 
JOURNAL, at $8 each, we will give one of 
Wheeler and Wilson’s family sewing-ma- 
chines (price $55). We belicve these to be 
the best machines manufactured, having 

` sent away many of them, and they have in 
all cases given the best of satisfaction.— 
Ep. A. P. J.) 


Hyaienic CURE, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compremed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 


The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Tur Hycrin Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for onr cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Vereneg, M.D., 


$25 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 


Tut Best AND CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the South is the 
Southern Journal of Education. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. HEARN, 
Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. Gt. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements this or the 
tment must rene the leere the 
3 date in which 


1st of the month preceding 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


The Piano Book which can 


not be excelled is 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 
. REGULAR SALE,—30,000 A YEAR. 


Sold by all Music Dealers. Price, $3 5. 
d. OLIVER DITSON & 


Sent post. 
CO., Publishers, 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. CHAS. II. DI ISO 500-1 711 
ec. It. 


| Broadway, New York. 
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The Galaxy 


Is Now THE MOST BRILLIANT, ENTERTAIN- 
ING, AND ATTRACTIVE MAGAZINE PUB- 
LISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Commencing with the May number, 
SHELDON & COMPANY became the 
publishers, and have greatly enlarged and 
improved it. 


ist. It now contains 50 per cent. more 
matter than heretofore, and is the largest 
monthly magazine (with one exception) 
published. Each number contains an 
amount of reading matter equal to most 
12mo vols. which sell at $3. 


d. It is the most elegantly illustrated 
magazine published in this country. Each 
number will have elegant full-paged illus- 
trations, printed on tinted paper. The 
best artists will be employed on the Il- 
lustrations. 


3d. It will contain articles by the most 
popular authors in this country and in 
Europe. 


4th. The GALAxr will be in every re- 
spect an elegant and entertaining magazine 


Bth. In the October number of the 
GALAXY was commenced a remarkable 
story called The Cipher.“ the first part of 
which has called forth the highest praise 
from the press. Although written by a 
well-known author, it will be published 
anonymously, We shall soon commence a 
new serial by Mrs. Edwards, author of 
Archie Lovell” and Steven Lawrence 
Teoman,“ and within a few months shall 
offer to the readers of the GALAXY several 
new literary attractions, which we are not 
yet quite prepared to announce. 


Price 35 cents. §4per year; two copies 
$7; three copies $10 ; ten copies $30. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE 
GALAXY. 


From the New York Tribune. 


Well sustains its reputation for vigorous 
and racy writing. The yourg blood em- 
ployed on its pages tells in the fresh glow 
of its complexion. 


From the New York Times. 

We rarely open a more readable maga- 
zine than the number of the GaLaxy for 
March. There is not a dull page between 
its covers. 


From the Philadelphia Inqutrer. 
Remarkably fresh, readable,and free from 
all conventionalities, is the GaLaxy. Its 
contributors, all, have something new to 
offer, and they have the happy knack of 
writing concisely and clearly. 


From the Amira Daily Gazette. 


It has reached an enviable position in 
our periodical literature. 


From the Cincinnati Telegraph. 


The conductors of the GaLaxy have 
manifested great and creditable enterprise 
in its publication and improvement, and 
have made it second to no other magazine 
published in America. 


From the Philadedphia Press. 


Without any flourish of trumpets is 
steadily becoming a standard magazine. A 
model periodical; a credit to American 
periodical! literature. 


SHELDON & COMPANY. Publishers, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. Dec.2t. 
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The Greatest Dramatic Ro- 
mance of the day ! 


SIBALLA, THE SORCERESS ; 
OR, THE 
FLOWER GIRL OF LONDON. 
A Tale of the Days of Richard Crook- 
back. 


BY PROF, WM. H. PECK, 


Author of ‘“ Beaument, the Banker:“ 
„Wild Redburn;“ The Executioner of 
Venice; The Beauty of Paris;“ 
„Ashes of Sonthern Homes: Copper 
and Gold; “The Attorney's Plot;“ 
“ Maids and Matrons of Virginla;“ 
“The War in Georgia; The Conſedo- 
rate Flag on the Ocean; The Foot- 
prints of Crime;“ The Conspirators 


of New Orleans; Bertha Seeley ;"’. 


“ Beatrice Holmes; The Brother's 
Vengeance,” etc., etc., etc. 


The great inventive talent of this prolific 
and always intensely entertaining author 
has never been more brilliantly displayed 
in any of his popular romances—and he 
has never written an unsuccessful one— 
than in this brilliant gem of sensational 
literatare, 


SIBALLA, THE SORCERESS ; 
OR, THE 
FLOWER GIRL OF LONDON, 
now belng published in the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


The story opens in the last year of the 

reign of 
” RICHARD IIi., OF ENGLAND. 

who is one of the prominent characters in 
this intensely exciting and vigorously ex- 
ecuted romance. 

The dark superstitions of those stormy 
days of English history, which marked the 
close of 


“THE WARS OF THE ROSES ;" 


the crafty and desperate heart of Richard 
of Gloucester, 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS ; 
the cold and scheming ambition of Henry 
of Richmond, 


THE FIRST OF THE TUDORS; 

the fierce struggles of the hanghty nobles 
and the resolute people for right and 
wrong; the noble and patriotic soul of 
William Caxton, 


THE FIRST PRINTER OF ENGLAND ; 


together with a Love Story of most ab- 
sorbing and interesting character, spark- 
ling with incidents, episodes, plot and 
counterplot, thrilling scenes, fearful ad- 
ventures, and dialogue of great dramatic 
power—al) these are discussed, depicted, 
and delincated with that graceful ease and 
nervous strength of the pen with which 
the readers of this always universally read 
author are so familiar. 

The characters of the beautiful Lauretta, 
the Flower Girl, and of little Fla,” the 
intended victims of the ferocious sorcer- 
ess, Siballa, and her good sister, will at 
once become clear to the reader, and all 
the gentler emotions of the soul be ex- 
cited with sympathy for their trials. 

Noble and vicious passions have each 
their potent representatives In this great 
romance, as: The brave and honorable 
Mortimer Clair; the dark and plotting Ro- 
ger de Mountfort; the reckless and daring 
mercenary, Sir Barton; the heartless 
libertine, Sir Simon; the bold and inde- 
pendent printer, Nicholas Flame; the de- 
voted and widowed mother, Madame 
Clair; the helpless orphan's power to re- 
sist cruelty and temptation, as displayed 
in little Fla;” pure love and resolute 
determination to die rather than sin, as 
depicted in the character of Lauretta, the 
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beautiful flower girl; the ruthless ambition 
of the hump-backed king; the treachery 
of his resentful lords; the calm dignity of 
Caxton, the father of English printing; 
hideous vice in every phase in Siballa and 
her gaunt limb of sister, the jailoress; and 
the power of an evil mind to make even 
birds and beasts fearful accompliccs in 
crime, as the skillful author pictures in 
thrilling style in Philip the Owl and Rarab 
the Assassin Ape. 

The plot of the atory is admirable in its 
originality and firmness to the very end, 
the reader being kept profoundly interested 
throughout. 

This great story, with others of great 
power and interest, are now being pub- 
lished in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


and will be followed by others by the very 
best writers. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
“ THE PEOPLE'S FAVORITE.” 

OUR Terus.— The NEW YORK 
WEEKLY is sold by News Agents through- 
out the United States and the Canadas. 
The price is six cents, but where agents 
have to pay extra freight, a higher price is 
charged. We desire our friends to pur- 
chase from News Agents where convenient. 
When sent by mail: single copies, $3 per 
annum; four copies, 510. which is 82 50a 
copy; elght copies, $20—the person send- 
ing us $20 for a club of eight, all sent at 
one time, will be entitled to a copy FREE. 
Postmasters and others.who get up clubs 
can afterward add single copies at $2 50 
each. 

The NEW YORK WEEKLY and IL- 
LUSTRATED LITERARY ALBUM will 
be sent to one address for $6 a ycar. 

STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 

No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 

Post-Office Box, No. 4896. Dec. it. 


Performing Animals.—llow 
to teach horses to feign lameness; 
find hidden articles; fire pistols; turn 
hand- organ; pump water, etc. Dogs to 
dance; sing * go errands; eelect any 
article at command from a large number 
and give to any designated person, as, 
* Give the blue stocking to the lady in the 
white dress; to find a card privately 
drawn and replaced in the pack by any 
stranger, etc. Pigs to answer questions b 
selecting appropriate printed cards; to tell 
day of week or month; to tell any lady’s 
age, and name of future husband, etc. And 
many amusing, curious, and wonderful 
feats of bears, monkeys, elephants, goats 
donkeys, and even Kats, rats, mice, an 
fleas. Explanations of the tricks, with in- 
structions for teaching, will be published 
with illustrations, in 


HANEY’S JOURNAL, 

a handsome, moderately illustrated month- 
ly of interesting, entertaining, and ueeful 
matter for all. Exposures of humbugs, 
quacks, and swindles;: lives of the rich 
men of the world, showing how they 
gained their wealth; new arts and re- 
cipes; hints on health; magic, games, 
puzzles, etc., for the young, and choice 
miacellany for all. 

Ee Enlarged with new volume, giving 
over 1,500 square inches of reading, ilustra- 
tions, etc., cach month, for 

ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 

ee” Get it of newsdealers, if any in 
your place, at 5cts. By mail to localities 
where there are no dealers, 50 cts. a year, 
or 7 cte. eingi, None free. 

JESS ANEY & CO. 
119 Nassau St., New York. 

EF" The following books can be had of 
any dealer or by mail: Guide to Author- 
ship, including editing, proof reading, 

ublishing, etc., 50 cts. Phonographic 
and-Book, %5. Hand-Book of Ventril- 
ogulsm, 15. Watchmakers' and Jewelers’ 

anual, 25. Bad Memory Made Good, 15. 
Rogues and Rogueries of New York, 25. 
Common Sense Cook Book, %. Home 
Recreations, 25. Painters’ Manual, 50. 
Secrets Worth Knowing, Hundreds of 
Money-making Recipes, 25. Dec. 1t.* 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 1868-69. 


L 
THE POET AND THE PAINTER; 
OR, GENS OF ART AND SONG. 

An imperial octavo volume, four hun- 
dred pages, containing Choice Selections 
from the English Poets, and Superbly 
Illustrated with 
NINETY CHOICE LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
printed in the most perfect manner on the 
page with the text. 

The volume is the most fully and richly 
illustrated, and, altogether, 
sumptnous Gift Book published in Amer- 
ica. The illustrations are all on steel, and 
include highly -finished likenesses by 
Huntington, Durant, Church, Keneett, 
Gignoux, Cropsey, Cole, etc., etc., and 


the most 


exquisite ideal Portraits by famous Euro- 
pean artists. 


TI. 
THE SÇHILLER GALLERY. 

Consisting of fifty Steel Plate Mlustra- 
tions of Characters in the Works of 
Friedrich Schiller, with descriptive text 
by Frederick Pecht. In one volume, im- 
perial octavo, gilt. 
Price, $20. i 

The “Schiller Gallery“ is an attempt to 
delineate by the pencil the famons char- 


antique morocco, 


acters in the Pocms and Plays of the great 
German Poet, in a manner similar in 
general plan to the woll-known Stratford 
Gallery,“ Waverly Gallery,” and Byron 
Gallery.“ 

The Engravings in the Schiller 
Gallery,“ however, are, in many particu- 
lars, superior to that of any similar 
collection. ; 

To the admirers of Schiller, a stndy of 
these happy artistic realizations of his 
characters will prove a great and lasting 
dolight. 
Superb Gallery of Art of almost unequaled 


To all others the work is a 


interest. — 
III. 

WOOD-SIDE AND SEA-SIDE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 
An elegant small quarto volume of Rural 

Poems, very handsomely illustrated by 
engravings from drawings on wood, by 
Butler, Foster, Horne, and others. Printed 
on tinted paper in the best manner. In 
cloth, gilt sides and edges, price, $4; in 
morocco antique aad morocco gilt, $8, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92, and 94 Grand Street, New York. 
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Unusual Attractions! Lippincott’s Magazine. 
AMERICAN AND ORIGINAL, 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 

The Third Volume and Second Year of eas Mugazine of Literature, Sclence, 
and Education will commence with the Number for January, 1869; and it is the inten- 
tion of the Publishers that the Magazine shall not only maintain the 

HIGH LITERARY REPUTATION 
which it has acquired during the firat year of its publication, but that it shall be indeed 
stil] more valuable, attractive. and entertaining. 

The Publishers, encouraged by the great success and marked approbation which the 
Magazine has already pained, have made liberal arrangements for the future. Their 
object will continue to be, to present to the American Public a Monthly Magazine of the 

HIGHEST CLASS, 
thoroughly National in its tone, and treating the questiona of the day in a philosophical 
and statesmanlike manner. Each Number will contain a large proportion of ght read- 
eng. together with articles of a more thoughtfal class. 
he January Number will contain the opening chapters of a 
BRILLIANT AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL, 
written expressly fgr this Magazine, which will be entitled 
BEYOND THE BREAKERS. 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


SHORT ORIGINAL TALES, 


and Sketches by the best authors, will appear in each Number. t 
of Travel, History. aud Biography: Essays; Papers of Wit and Humor; Articles on 
Popular Science, Finance, and Education; Poetry; and Miscellanies. . 

ur Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day will add variety and interest to each 


Number. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 
and secure the opening chapters of the new and entertaining Serial Novel. 
TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE, 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, —$4. SINGLE NUMBER,—35 cents. 

CLUB RATES per annnm—Two Copies for 87; Five Copies for $16; Ten Copies for 
$30; and each additional copy For every Clnb of Twenty Subscribers, an extra 
copy will be farnished gratia, or Twenty-one pies for $60. 

Specimen Number sent to any address on rece pt of 35 cents, 

Canvassing Agents wanted in all parts of the United States. 

Subecribers will please be careful to Bite thelr Post-Office Address in fall. 

A Full Prospectus, with Premium List of Valuable Books, will be sent on application 
to the publishers. Address, J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., e He 

Dec. It. biladelphla. 


715 and 717 Market Street, P 
Sheldon's Dry Goods Price List, a pamphlet of 144 pages, 
containing the Lowest Jobbing Prices of all Classes of Dry Goods. Published every 


etber with Sketches 


N at $5 per annum. A specimen number sent, postage paid, to any one address, 
on receipt of fifteen cents. 
J. D. SHELDON & CO., 336 Broadway, New York. Post-Office Box 6119. 
INDEX. 
PAUR. PARAR. 
Balmoral Skirts ...... e e Diapers .......... errr 68 
Belt Ribbons .............66. errr 118 | Kid Glorees cee eee 107 
Bleached Cottons...........cc.cec cess 27 | Kentucky Jean«eksaʒ. %6 
Boot Laces ....... FFC 121 | Knitting Cotton. 122 
Brown Cotton. ere wae eee T | Ladies’ Sackingg se. 79 
Burlaps ß 0600 eses'es 97 | Linseys ...... FF 97 
Sampere 69 | Linen Threaded secu 113 
Cassimer es 85 Needles 114 
Carpet Wards re G3 Osnabnrgaeesesse . q 62 
Colored Blanketrs 105 Paper Collara........... ccc ccc ccc eeee 121 
air.. vases 183 | PRINS ose sindicucccicetsssases wee Sawa 43 
Corset JeansgseasLss 64 | Paper Cambrics .......... e 71 
Cotton Flann cls e „ csi sek csadiessceeseess e 115 
Cotton aden e Rides. 127 
Cotton Larn ss. 91 Sune nenn 78 
se. ³ðVßç%A os ies... cts seen Rasta oew 71 
Ehr dese nasa ON rr bod Gv ee Se anae 56 
Combs ee 116 Shirts and Short Fronts .......... oes. 119 
Corsets and Corset Clasps ............ 120 | Suspenders............ . 119 
Cotton Batts ....... e 95 | Shoe and Corset Laces Sees wate 18 
Cotton Flannels ....... 53 Straw Goods e 131 
ennie . 53, 55 | Spool Cotto oon . 111 
, 88a be bad eewardaccaues 47 Skirt Braids...............060 r TRE 120 
Dress Buttons EEA 118 | Tickings .. - 2 
lll!!! ³ isha hacwieves ... 60 | Tweeds e W 
Flannels...... F : eine . . 93 
5 eee r 43 Wigan eee cece es e 73 
Grain BA 89 Wadding gs SiS aa Gis 96 
TAS oss. ces E waited eet als „ ie y ss. OS 
Hooks and Exes FF . . 115 | Window Hollanddssss3s3 . 68 
Hop Sacking ....... eee eT cece: N7 | Wool Shawlss 98 
Ae 8 121 Wool Blankets . 103 


From the New York Mercantile Journal, October 8. 

It is with pleasure that we announce to our readers the appearance of the firet number 
of a new weckly Dry Goods Price List, much more extensive than any other that hae 
heretofore been offered to the public. Believing that the mercantile community ought 
to be thoroughly informed as to market values, we can sincerely say to this new 
comer. The more the merrier.” We therefore cordially welcome Sheldon’s Weekly 
Dry 7 Price List as it enters the arena as a competitor for tho favors of the Dry 
Goods c. 8 

Messrs. J. D. Sheldon & Co., of 336 Broadway, are the publishers of this new candidate 
for public favor. The specimen number before us indicates plainly that an immense 
amount of labor has been performed in compiling and arranging its extended quotations. 
The subscription price of the above publication is $5 per annum, being less than ten (10) 
cents per week. All Dry Goods merchants in city or country who yearly sell goods to the 
amount of $1,000 and upward, should certainly subscribe at once. Those whose busi- 
ness will not admit of an outlay of ten cents—yes, twenty, thirty, forty, or even fifty 
cents a week for invaluable commercial and financial information, ought to sell ont 


immediately. * = Dec. it. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the Davies & Kent, Printers, 
WO New Catalogue, No. 18, free. | Stereotypers, and Electrotypera, No. 183 
Send stamp. 100,000 Ol and New Books on | William Street (cor. of S ruce), New York. 
hand. 3 ente peice paid for Old Books. Note. Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
f ATT BRO'S, 118 Nassau St., N. Y. Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


>, 
-< .. 
+ 
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Six New Series of Juvenile 
Books. 


I. 


PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANI- 
MALS. By Mrs. Sax BORN TENMET. 
Complete in six volumes—the whole con- 
taining 500 wood engravings. 


First Vol.—_QUADRUPEDS. 
Second Vol.—BIRDS. 
Third Vol.—FISHES AND REPTILES. 


Fourth Vol.— BEES, BUTTERFLIES, 
AND OTHER INSECTS. 


Fifth Vol.—SEA SHELLS AND RIVER 
SHELLS. 


Sixth Vol. — SEA-URCHINS, STAR 
FISHES, JELLY-FISHES, SEA 
ANEMONES, AND CORALS. 


This le the most beautiful series of books 
on Natural History ever published in this 
country. MIlustrated by five hundred ele- 
gant dnd accurate wood engravings, of 
Animals, Birds, etc. 


They are just what their title indicates, 
and are best described in the author's pre- 
face to the first volume. 


“ Believing that accurate pictures of 
Animals, and truc stories about them, are 
as interesting to children ‘as caricatures 
and fabulous stories, and far more useful, 
these books have been written for the little 
ones, to instruct them as well as to interest 
and amuse them.“ 16mo, fancy cloth. Per 


vol. 90 cts. 
II. 


HOME STORIES: SECOND SERIES, by 
T. 8. ARTHUR. 8 new vols. elegantly 
illustrated, put up in a neat case. Per 
vol. $1. 


III. 


THE VIOLET STORIES. — 12 elegant 
minlature vols., similar to the Rosebud 
Stories,“ with 40 illustratlons made es- 
pecially for this series, all bound in 
fancy cloth. 32mo; 25 cts. per volume. 


IV. 


LITTLE ROSY'S TRAVELS.—6 elegant 
miniature vols., beautifully illustrated. 


Similar to Tae Pet Lamb Stories.“ 


Price % cts. per vol. 


v. ad 


LITTLE BESSIE'S COUNTRY STORIES. 
6 vols. elegantly illustrated, similar to 
Little Amy's Stories.” Price % cts. 
per vol. 


VI. 


A NEW EDITION ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
OF THE OLD FAVORITE 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH STORIES, 
in 8 vols., 16mo. Embracing Glimpses 
of the Past, Alice Bender, The Fortune 
Teller, Philip and His Garden, The 
Flower of Innocence, etc., etc. Per vol. 
90 cta. 


Vu. 


NEW YORK. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE SPECTACLE 
SERIES FOR YOUNG EYES, by Sarah 
W. Lander. One vol. 16mo, elegantly ål- 
lustrated. Price $1. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. Dec. xt. 
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Splendid Inducements| DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, | atzismy.o-o;uemn 


di 
from a costly painting. Price, $10. 


OLUBBING For Twenty Subsoribers ee Sag Se 


3 Six filver-plated Dessert Forks, the newest 
pattern, and the best article manufactured, 


Low Rates to Club Subscribers. pi 5 

Club of 2 for one Lear. 8.00 D A large Photograph Album, for holding one 

Club of 3 “ „ F =k n and Dressin 
derai 


a S 5 ca oon 8 ts 0 combin in Turke | morocco, with 
o an o gotter : up) . 24. 1 ae rnishings, worth $10; or, 
CCC At $3 each, requirng only $60, wiil be sent A Rosewood Portable Writing-Desk, with 
these rates, but an extra copy will be sent, ` AB lendid morocco 11in Patchel, price, $7 
without charge, to the getter-up of a club of A NEW P enen 
Tax subscribers for $24. Premiums REET Clubs of seven SUB- 
— . — $ ; e 
A M N C ) N Six Dinner Knives, Ivory handles, the best 
P REMIUM LIST B A RT R i & FA T 85.50 of Rogers i ebrated cutlery, value, 
50; or, 
ELASTIC STIT CH Fix Silver-plated Dining Forks ; or 


D RMOREST'S MONT HLY. ° i i pated TADIe Spoons, the newest 
One of the following valaable Pre- = e VVII 24 | * a chin e 9 valued at $8.50 cach E OF ane 


miums is sent to each and every Yzar- est pattern, an the beet article of plated 


ware manufactured, value $7; or, 


Ly Sos-:caiser, whether single or in e 
clube, who paya three dollars each for For Family and Manufacturing Purposes. A splendid morocco 12in Satchel, price, $8 
the Magazine: : . i ; . f Premiums. for Clubs of eight SUB- 
This Machine was awarded First Premium American Institute, „at $3 each. 

Firet—A package of fine stationery, includ- $ é 212 A Universal Clothes Wringer, price $8.50; 
ing two sizes of note-paper, and envelopes Prize Medal, Paris Exposition. or, 
to correspond, both stamped in color, with | · An elegant set of Lawn Croquet in polish- 

atters ed maple, price $10; or 


can select what letier they require, Alf lee Any of the higher priced of these Machines will also | Omsnlc, price $10; ors, Satchel, 


uire stationery, and this being of the best price $9; or, 
quality and fashionably initialed. can not fall be sent by f orwarding the difference in money. A euperb Lady's Dressing-Case and Com- 
to prove welcome and attractiv panion, in morocco—a very useful article. 


6. 
d—Croguet, as played by the New- In addition to the yearly subscription, Canada subscribers must inclose : UB 
5 ra 2 21 . twenty-four cents for United States postage to the lines. Subscribers always Premiums, for, J bs of ten 8 

trait of Mr. and Mme. Demorest, on an elght secure it by mail several days in advance of transient purchasers. Those Twelve Dessert or Tea Knives, Ivory han- 


by ten card-board, ready for framing. whose subscription expire should renew them at once, as the Magazine is dies. 3 article of Rogers’ celebrated 
Celobratad A package of Mme. Demorest’e! never sent beyond the time paid for. The postage on this Magazine to N Unabridged Dictionary. 
A of Mme. Demorest's Lily | yearly subscribers is only two cents each number, to be paid quarterly, in | Pictorial edition, 1,500 engravings Every. 
Bloom or Roseate Bloom for the complexion, | advance. family should possess this most indispensa- 
e tne idea's Dre har. 8 a heel $id eee 
* You will please eend me your Monthly for one year, commencing with t ge Photograph Album, large 
superior pens. ene eee Number; for which 1 inclose three dollars. i : Bibie for ho a two Lanari istics: ole. 
Ath—The Family Letter Scale. Aud oblige yours, + gantiy bound- ree 
Ninth—A package of fine Visi Cards, magnificen y : 
name elegan ing Do not fail to give your full address. : 
Pa ron ai cane. By writen and inclos Enclose the | amoan? in United States or National Bank Bills, a bank draft. or U.8. | P rams. Clu bs of opnirteen 
—A Pocket Diary for 1969. ‘os er. 8 
15 An Indelible Pencil for Marking Re particular in giving full addrees to each subscriber. 5 eee Forke; sind 
en. article man 
Oer e-A package of twenty Eagle Paper DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 473 Broadway, New York. 55 bap el slat tan iE 
ge ten -A Concordance to the Holy D „ Month! d Yo America together, $3.50 Volg at 92 eac a 
ptures. emorest’s Mon an un merie e OV. Twelve Dinner Knives, Ivo ndies, the 
000 Parlor Annual, or —- car SS ce earn aah lasted sa beni —— of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 

Either of there premiums il be, sont] Premjypt for Sighs of throe SE] goertae Book tov emo yet; or, | Twelve Silver plated Dining Forks; or, 
, . Silver plated Table, Bpooùe, ihe 
ing with any number. i M a 125 3 e ' ting Desk, with compart- | tured, valuod at $18 each eet ; OF) a 

su otogra um; or, e Pan : A very superb s Dress ee, con- 
Premiums, for Clubs of two SUB-| . or, | A$5 Photograph Album: or, | taining a full set of tollet requi 
irst Premium to cach’ SUBSCRE | Zhe Lady's Friend for one year; or, beautiful farnishings; or. | Prem r Clubs of eighteen SUB- 
Eire n A tares SAN H Cotopanion, m k. Hawkee An elegant Reticale ; or 80 TBH ` at $ each. 

One pair of Silver-platod Butter Knives e oit.: ore Pere ae eee et The Pilgrim Fathers. Stcel illustrations, Six Sterling Silver Tea-Spoons, -extra 
the newest pattern, and the best article of | A morocco reticule; or, gilt edges, 50: or, 185 ä heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value 817; 
plated ware man ufactured, and band M nen, Packing Attachment for Sewing g. poe morocco 10 inch Satchel, price or, aani al ol Lara G oqudi ad pelea 

‘s Mem um es; OF, A* 
Case, combined, in Turkey mooo or, moe 15 George Washington. By Edward 4 Lady 8 elegant Portemonnaie. box wood, price $20. 
kage of French Impe „ ere 50; or, š 
100 8 and Envelopes to match ; J Marion Harland's Novels: Sunny Bank; Pre juma for Gly bs of five SUB- Prem ERS" f So rh nt ng 

One dozen yards of Cash's Imperial Lace, | Alone; The Hidden Path; Moss Side; Ne c at each, and the ’ ° 

No. 1 No 10, or Plain Frilling ; or, ae mosis; Miriam ; , Haske: Husbands and First Premium to eac 3 205 Parron a TATON 0 the higher 
nder for DgmorEst’s MONTHLY. omes. . each; or : . 
advertisement. 8 Charlotte Bronte's Novels: Jane Eyre; Carving Knife and Fork, Ivory handle. the | priced macane, may Po bad oy sending the 

Chronicics of the 8chin Cotta Family, | Professor ; Shirley; Villette. $1.75 each; or, | best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, erence, in Or. 
. by Bishop Mc fn. 1.80 Ohio. Elmo. | By las Evans. $1.75; or, vane .50 Or Ta ka i 1 . „ Cooking Stove and Utensils, 
Printed on ton muslin. .50; or. purgeon's Gems; or. x Dessert or Tea Knives, Ivory es, ; OF, „ 

W and Rivers of the Bible. By Ae late Proverbial hilosophy. By Martin F. Tup- the best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, rs cor aie ¢ ae 1 
ane mustin “$1.50; 5 e P Bunpan's re ns Progress. Ilustrated. A 3 n Cloth Plate Attachment to | Size, suitable either for home or for the con- 

Whittier's Snow Bound; or, $1.50; or, Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing Machine, price | Venience of traveling; or, 

Longfellow's Flower de Luce; or, Beecher's Life Thoughts—$1.75; or, $10. See advertisement. Or, A bandaome alate ress of fifteen yards, 

Jennie June's Talks on Woman's Topics; ene = Davenant. 61.75 author x 8 oblong N Album; or, any color you may * aknet 
or, 0 n a —81.75; or, usic Box; or, ° j 

A morocco and gilt-edged Photograph Al-] Miss Muloch’s Novels: Christians Mis-| One of Ives’ Patent Kerosene Lamps, for Premiums teks lubs d thirty * 
bum, for holding twenty-four pictures; or, take; John Halifax. $1.75 each; or, the hall or table, with either globe or shade; Twelve Storling Silver Tea Spoons, extra 

Jennie June's valuable Cook-Book ; or, Ba Taylor's Novels: Kenneth; Han- or heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value $88. 

The first volume of Dumangest's Youne | nah Thurston. $1.75 each; or, The Christmas Holly. By Marion Hariand. BA y UB- 
totes a aA elubbläg to th f and for self en . ä a h Ard Splendidly illustrated. Or Pronk at WP Seok tony Mi 

0 two su u er r self-cu ; or, oc en. en us . Or, ’ . 
$3 for one year, to will be Longi low s eb, “tered or, A Complete Editibn of Tennyson's Works: For forty subscribers, one of Carhart & 
sent either Mme. Demorest’s Ladies Dress | An elegant Lady's Portmonnaie. or Needham’s beautifal Melodeons, rosewood 


Chart, or a set of Dress Loopers, or a mo- A beautiful morocco 19 inch Satchel, price, caso. scroll legs, price $70. 
i Prom for Clubs of four-SUB-/ g6- : 
| rocco Diary and Carrensy Ho der, worth $2, miume d at lup 5 of gi or, 


in addition to eith first premiums to : , 's elegant Russia Portmonnale; or, Persons desiring to form clubs will | 
both ; on oa i Ri Premium to each 0180 3 y's Pocket Companion, with extra | be furnished with a specimen copy of 
U $10) Braen dar & an peons Machine | Six Sver-plated Tea 8 th W lady's Dressing (nee and Companion, in either or both Desonger's Monray Af 
eeler n’a Sewing Machine, r- en ns, the newes ** — mpanion, i ! 
À ur two subscribers, at $3 each, and $5 in | pattern, and the best artide of plated ware | morocco, a very splendid and asefil a article ; and Youxe Awgrroa, and a number of MA 


manufactured, value, $3.50; or, or, prospectuses for distribution, for 15 cts. & 
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First-clase Type, 
Manufacturers of 
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Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
Superior 


Stands, Galleys, etc., 
110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly for En 


N. B.—A large stock of Second-Hand Presses, 
We are always bu ing g good Type, Presses, and 
Reda 


N. B.—Prices 


nting Materials. 


Presses, and all Printing Materials at makers’ prices. 
Wood Type, Eagie, California, and other Cabinete, Cases, 


pravers. 
Cases, etc., always on hand, 


Oct. 6t. 


ESTABLISHED 18961. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST THA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIRS TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 30c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per lb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 


IMPERIAL 


(Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 20c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best 61 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., c., 30c., c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
Unground), We., 35c., best 40c. por 1b. GREEN ( Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 350. 


per Ib. 


Partles sending clab or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will scnd a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profite are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of leas than $30. 

Partles getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 


fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 
We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. 


If they are not eatis- 


factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 


refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of thelr Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Tea 


Company.” 


CAUTION.—Aa many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
mannor of doing business, we hope onr friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, f Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 


Box, 5643, Now York City.“ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


Edward 0. 


Book and Job Printer, and Stereotxper. 
No. 20 North William Strect, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Preases, Type, and material for tho rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


$1000 per Year guaranteed, 
and steady enployment. We want a re- 
liable agent in every county to sell our 
hite Wire Clothes Lines 
Address WHITE WIRE CO., 
am Street, New York, or 16 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, III. 


Patent 
baatin . 
TH Wi 


Just Published—Tne Pro- 


CEEDINGS OP THE Sixta Narionar, Tem- 
PENANCE CONVENTION, held at Cleveland, 


Ohio,—containin 


apeeches delivered, 


adopted, question 
mail, 


post-paid, for 25 cents, by 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broad way, N. Y. 


Jenkins, Steam 


on receipt of price: 


(Erer- 


of ten) 


tbe papers presented, 
resolutions and reports 
drawer, etc. Sent b 


The Temperance Doctor 
Alcohol; its Nature and Effects 
Scripture Testimony Against Wine. 
Bible Rule of Temperance ...... 
Delavan's Considerations; a T 


wae 2 „6 „ 


Book ibe 
Bound Volume of Tracts 
Alcohol end Tobacco ........ TEAT 1 
Temperance Chimes—Song Book... 
Juvenile Temperance Speaker 
Four New Temperance Dialogues .. 
Tiuminated Temperance Cards (set 


Address, 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishin 
172 Willlam Street, New York City. 


Temperance Publications. 


Tie NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Society 
ublish the following valuable works on 
emperance, which will be sent by mail 


ext- 


aecvee 


ee „% „% „6 „ 


6 6 „%% „„ „ pesonane 


10 
60 


Agent, 


Watson's Manual of Calis- 
THENICs contains a complete coarse of 
purai exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

t has all needful directions, rules, and ex- 
planations, with sections on phonetics and 
respiration. The exercises are arranged 
in accordance with well-known principles 
of 5 physiology, and hygiene. 
They have been thoroughly tested, secur- 
ing the happiest results. ese exercises, 
practiced habitually and energetically, can 
not fail to yield grace, agility, sappleness 
a ready hand, as well as robust health an 
power of endurance. Almost any school- 
room or parlor will suffice for the exercises. 
For those who use the piano toenliven the 
exerciees, there is music, prepared by the 
best masters. 

The book is richly illustrated; ie printed 
on euperior paper, and bound in best style. 
A reviewer writes: This is the most 
elaborate and satiefactory attempt yet 
made to apply practically to educational 
purposes the great truths of physiology, 
relating to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it is a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and underetand how power- 
less the intellect is to contend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally in- 
terested in its teachings, and answerable 
each in his own sphere, however small it 
be, for the uences of neglecting 
them. Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pab- 
lishers, 14 Bond St., New York. St 


A New Volume of Music for 
the Young Folks, entitled 
HE GOLDEN ROBIN, 
CONTAINING 
I. Musical Notation. 
II. Rounds and Exercises Adapted to 
Phyelcal Action. 

TII. Songs for All Occasions. 

IV. Sacred Pieces. 

y W.O. Perxms, author of The Night- 
ingale," “Sabbath School Trumpet.“ etc. 
The whole forminga most attractive Mu- 
sic Book for Juvenile Classes, Schools, and 
Seminaries, and one that can not fail to be 
admired by all Teachers and Scholars. 

Price 50 cents. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers. 277 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHAS. H. DPI TSON & CO.. 

Dec. It. 711 Broadway, New York. 

Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kmper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any conntry 
for the treatment of disease.“ — Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears tho 
patent labels of 1860 and 1566. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 511 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumb- bells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, becch, or birch; 
Wands of white ash; Hand-rings of cher- 
ry, birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells—Nos. 
and girls; 


1 and 2 are intended for boss 
No. 3, for women and youth; No. 4, for 
men. Price per pair of Nos. 1 and 2, 60 
cents; Nos. 3 and 4, 75 cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings— No. 1 ie for 
boys and girls; No. 2, for men and women. 
Per pair, 75 centa., 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs— 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and youth; 
Nos. 3 and 4, for men. Price of Clubs per 
pair, $1 75 to $6. 

The Wand is seven-elghths inch in dl- 
ameter. Price 30 cents; with metallic 
balls. 75 cente. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Man- 
ufacturera, 15 Bond St., New York. Zt. 


Holiday Journal. New No. 
Frre—For the Holidays of 1868-9, contain- 
ing a Christmas Story, Parlor Plays, Magic 
Sports, Odd Tricks, Qneer Experiments, 
Probleme, Puzzles, etc. 16 large pages 
illustrated. SENTFREE. Address ADAMS 
& CO., Publishers, B Bromfleld St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 1t.* 
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Eclectic Medical College of 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
This College Holds Three Sessione ezt 


Year. 

The First Session commences Octede: 
sth. and continues until the end of Januar. 

The Second Session, Fei. 
ist, continues until the beginuing of Mer. 

The Third Session continnes thong the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Profesar=s. 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites. M.D., Prof. of Obetetrie mz 
ses of Women and Children. 
Hertiry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Matera 

Medica and Pharmacy. 

J h P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Cheaistry 

an 3 
John Buchanan, M. D., Prof. of Surgery d 

Institute of Medicine. p 
William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice et 

Medicine. . 
Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 

and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewie A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases cf 
the Nervons System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewie, LL.D., Lecturer on Medics! 

Jurisprudence. 

James ran, M.A., M. D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy 


L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 


Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Inetree- 
tion is afford Free tickets to al œr 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal coet. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $8: 
no other expenses. 

For particulars. address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D.. Dean, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. —— 

Tux Ectecnc MEDIcal. 
JOURNAL OF PEKNSYLVANTIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price 2 per annam. | 
The moet origſnal and progressive Medi- | 
8 n t eeni su AR arti- 
rinal an oroughly porua! 
Splendid inducements to eubecribers fer | 
2 Premium engravings, valaed at $1. 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy , 
sent free. | 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, North 

Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Masonic Narmenia ; 


A COLLECTION OF MTSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 


MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
w R Choir, 3575 Se adaj 
ng the mort complete an - 
ed for 190 in Lodges. 
Published under the auepices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 
Price, $1. Sent free of poet on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc. sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANT- 
FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


National Leg 
AND ARM Cox- 
PANY. Uren's 


. 
—— 


— patent Artificial 
Arms are the best eubstitute for the Natural 


Member ever yet invented. Circulars 
ving a full description of the limbs sent 

ree. FREES & GILMORE, 109 Bleecker 

Street, New York. Oct. A. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Prxe Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthiess imitations, and eee 
that the name of the Inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake Agents 


wanted. Sample sent, free of On 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. OON- 
STANTINE, 43 Ann St., N. Y. Oct., tf. 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, aap. Chart, Portrait, Album. 
Magazine, or per, sent by relurn of 
Arat Post.” at Publishers’ Prices. All 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encycl iae, 
and on the Natural Sclencea. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. N. Y. 
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Frresme Lrmrary or Rer- 
GIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, SUIT- 
ED TO EVERY FixrLr.—Sent, pre-paid, by 
return post at prices annexed, by 8. R. 
WELLS, 399 Broadway, New York. 


Anecdotes for the Fireside........... 80.75 
Anecdotes for the Young........ . 0 
Anecdotes for the Ladies...... e... 0O 
Anecdotes of the Christian Ministry., %5 
Life of Rev. Nathan Bangs, D. D.. 1.15 
Life of Rev. Bishop Asbury.......... 1 
Beginning Life..................- . I. 
Bible Index and Dictionary.......... 1.00 
Bible and Modern Thought. 1.75 


Blind Basket-Makers' Library. 4 vols. 4.00 
Boys and Giris Illustrated Bird Book 1.00 
Boys and Girls Illustrated Olio. 1. 00 
Selections from British Poets. 1.50 


Children and the Lion............... 1. 
Children of Lake Huron . 1. 
| The Christ of the Gospel............ 1.25 
. Christian Maiden..............oe seos 1.2 
Christian Statem an 1.2 
Whedon's Commentary on the Gospels, 
2 vols.; ea en e e LW 
` Connsgels to Converts.......... ese... 1.50 
Diary of a Country Pastor............ 1.00 
Dora Hamilton........ eas E 90 
Early Choice; a Book for Daughters. 1.50 
, Earnest Christian's Library. 4 vols.. 5.00 
Edith Vernon's Life Work. . 1. 
Exiles in Babylon . ⁊ 1.2 
Father’s Coming Home . re 
Fireside Reading. 5 vols........... . 6.00 
Forest Boy: Sketch of the Life of 
Abraham Lincolnss . 1.8 
Harry BudalaUll Suaa 90 


History of M. E. Church. 4 vols. Per 
,, ⅛o--K · 9mm 100 
History of Methodism. 83 vols. Per vol. 1.75 
Six Steps to Honor . 1.00 
Trials of an Inventor 1. 
| Word of God Opened.............606. 18 
, Ronald's Reason BO 
!| Young Man’s Counselor. ............ 1.00 
Young Ladies’ Counselor ............ I. 
Pleasant Pathways........ EETA . . 1.25 
Path of Life e e 1.00 
| Lyntonville Library. 4 vols. Per set. 4.50 
Maud Greenville. 5 vols. Per set.. 6.00 
Winifred Leigh. 4 vols. Per set.. 4.00 


coe 


— >» 


Silver Caskeeů t ⁊ 1.00 
Martyr ef the Catacombs ............ 90 
Letters tos Schoolboy....... . 1.00 
Early Crowned...... FFC 1.25 
Adventures of a Missionary.......... 1.25 


Six Years in Indian. 
Story of a Pocket Bible.......... 
Object of Life.......... 
Rainbow Side...... 
Pillars of Tru tn... LE OE E E „ 
My Sister Margaret. :⁊ꝝ 1.25 
Palissy, the Potter 
Life of Oliver Cromwell... 
Women of the Bible 
Seven Wonders of the World........ 1 
Palestine: Its History, etc........... 1 
Heroines of Histor. oe 
Sweet Story of Ol dgqgq .. 
Gilbert Harland. 
Winter at Woodlawn........ 
Women of Methodiem........... we 
Scripture Cabinet. 
Seed Thought. W 8 
History of Rationalen 
Domestic Life in Palestine 
Mother of the Wesl 


the Chinese......... bows 
Sabbath Chimes............ eee 
Defense of Jesus Christe 
Prodigal Son e 

Copies of these works should be placed 
within the reach of every member of every 
family. Their moral, religious, and educa- 
tlonal influence would have an elevating 
and reformatory tendency on all readers. 
A hundred dollars will pay for a complete 
set. Who will have one? Single copies 
by post; · large quantities by express. Ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, 399 B 
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the magazine is the leading one of its 
claes.” 


claiming the attention of readers, few give 
such solid satisfaction as this periodical.” 


From the Christian Statesman, Philadel- 
phia, 1868. 


reflection of the mind of the present age.” 


way, N. Y. | address, one year, on receipt of $9. Address office of either publication. 
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THE ONE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 
On January Ist, 1869, Littell’s Living Age” will enter upon 


its One Hundredth Volume. 

It has received the commendation of J 1859 Story, Chancellor Kent, President Adams, 
Historians Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and 
many others; and it admittedly continues to stand at the head of its class.” It isa 
work which commends itself to every one who has a taste for the beat literature of the 
Magazines and Reviews, or who cares to keep up with the events of the time. 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Biograph- 
ical, Historical, and Political Information, gathered from the entire body of ngl sh 
Periodical Literature, and forming four handsome volumes every year, of immediate 
interest, and solid, permanent value. It is issued every Saturday, giving fifty-two 
numbers, of sixty-four pages each, or more than THREE THOUSAND double-column octavo 
pages of reading matter, yearly. 


BXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 
From the late President the United) From the Daily Republican, 1867. 
States, John Quincy Keane. “ Littella Living Age is the oldest, and 
“ Of all the periodicals devoted to litera- 


by far the best, concentration of choice 
ture and science, which abound in Europe perlodical literature printed in thieconntry. 
and this country, The Living Age has ap- ft occupies a field filled by no other peri- 
peared to me the most tseful. 


odical; and its ample pages constitute a 
From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1887. r pertory of the most admirably-selected 
“ Were I, in view of all the competitors m 
8 


scellany from the entire range of the 
that are now in the field, to choose, I should 


best home and foreign 5 and maga- 
certainly choose The Living Age. zines. The subscriber to Littell finds him- 
Nor is there, in any library that I know of, 


self in posseasion, at the end of the year, 
so much instructive and entertaining read- | Of four large volumes of such reading as 
ing in the same number of volumes.” 


can be obtained in no other form, and 
From the New York Times comprising selections from every depart- 
The taste, judgment, and wise tact dis- 


ment of science, art, philosophy, and belles- 


lettres. Those who desire a thorough 
played in the selection of articles are above compeddiam ofall that is admirable and 
Aa because they have never been noteworthy in the literary world will be 


spared the trouble of wading throngh the 
sea of reviews and zines published 
abroad; for they will find the essence of all 
compacted and concentrated here.” 
From the Illinois State Journal, 186%. 
It has more real solid worth, more 
useful information, than any similar publi- 
cation we know of. The ablest essays, the 
most entertaining stories, the finest poetry, 
of the English language, are here gathered 
together. 
From the Philadelphia Press, March, 1868. 
“ The Living Age continues to stand at 


From the Springfleld (Mass.) Republican. 
“We can do those among our readers 
who love sound and pure literature no 
better eervice than by referring them to 
this sterling weekly. It is decidedly the 
best ma ne of the class published in the 
United States, if not in the world.” 


From the New York Independent. 
No one can read, from week to week, 
the selections brought before him in The 
Living Age, withont becoming conscious 
of a quickening of his own faculties, and 


an enlargement of his mental horizon. the head of its class.” 

Few private libraries, of course, can now . 

secure the back volumes, sets of which are | From the Pacific, San Francisco, 1868. 
limited and costly. But public libraries in “This ine has gained a reputation 


towne and villages ought, if possible, to be 
furnished with such a treasury of 
individuals may begin as 


for itself such as has never been acquired 
for any other selected miscellany in our 


ep and country; and the reputation is a well- 
subscribers for the new series, and thus | deserved one. We are surprised, every 
keep pace in fature with the age in which | time we take up a number of the work, at 


they live.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 1887. 

„Age can not wither, nor custom stalo, 
its infinite variety.’ On the contrat. it 
improves with time, presenting as it does, 
from week to week, the latest and best 
. of cotemporary writers. A con- 
stant reader of ‘Littell’ is ever enjoying 


literary advantages obtainable through no 
other source.” 


From the Congregattonalist and Recorder, 
Boston. 


“For instructive, substantial articles, 
entertaining stories of the beat class, choice 
poetry, and wise variety of selections, 
adapted to intelligent Christian families, 
we certainly make no abatement in our 
recommendation of Littell. No better 
present can be found than a subscription 
receipt for the issues of the coming year.” 


From the Richmond Whig, 1967. 


“If a man were to read Littell's mage 
zine regularly, and read nothing elee, he 
would be well informed on all prominent 
subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.“ 


From the Round Table, New York, 186%. 
There is no other publication which 
gives its readers so much of the best 
quality of the leading English magazines 
and reviews.“ 
From the ran New York and 
tladelphia, 1868. 


Each volume is a libra 


the amount of good reading that we find in 
it. Its publication in weekly numbers 
gives to it a great advantage over its 
monthly cotemporaries, in the spirit and 
freshness of its contents," 


From the Mobile say aca and Register, 


** I4llelt a Living Age, although ostensibly 
the moet costly of our peroneal: is really 
one of the cheapest—if not the very cheap- 
est—that can be had, whether the qualit 
or quantity of the literary matter furnish 
be considered. It issues fifty-two numbers 
a year,—each number containing as much 
as an ordinary monthly magazine.” 


From the New York Tribune, 1968. 


“The selections always indicate a re- 
fined and catholic taste, and a happy art of 
catering to the popular demands, without 
lowering the standard of sound literature.” 
From the Examiner and Chronicle, New 

York, 1968. 

“ Am the many periodicals of the 
time, dailies, weeklles, monthlies, and 

uarterlies, there is one that, for twenty- 
three oY now, has delighted readers of 
every kind and taste. s Living Age 
bears a title of truth; it is a living com- 
pendium of the thoughts and events of this 

ntensely living age. Interesting from the 
first number, its long row of solid volumes 
presente a cabinet of rare gems and pre- 
cious stones, of curious relics and ingenious 
inventions, of usefal ores and elaborate 
manufactures,--of everything, indeed, to 
be found by patient industry, and selected 
by excellent judgment from the realm of 
cotemporaneous publications. The best 
of English and American current periodi- 
cal literature is here condensed and put 
ae V ae History, 
phy, fiction, poetry, wit, science, 
pol tics, criticisme, art.—what is not here! 
o take and preserve ag weekly nambers 
of The Living Age is to ħave a library in 
process of substantial growth.” 
Published weekly at ear, free of postage. An extra copy sent gratis to any one 


a 
etting uP a Club of Flee ew Subscribers. For other Olub Terms, send for Circular. 
ddress LITTELL & GRAY, 30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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in itself; and 


From the Boston Journal, 1867. 
„Amid the maltiplicity of publications 


9 


No single journal gives so perfeot a 
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American Artisan and Pat- 


ENT RECORD. New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers; 
t Mechanical Movements.“ and other nse- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 


bers form a handeome half-yearly volume. 
The columne of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical enbjecta. 
Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, 6 months, $1 25 lu advance. 
he publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei atents, and will 
promptly forward to al] who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees." BROWN, COOMBS & CO.. 
8 of the American Artisan, 
Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER, A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 50 per Annum: pareve 
n Sample copies supplied on ap- 

cation. 

p The P. F., though aiming to represent- 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circolates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 
partment of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 
ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


New Music. 

The Eye that Brightens when 1 
Come. By Godfrey. Composer of 
* Guards” and *‘ Mabel” Waltzes. .30cts. 

For Flute or Violin, 15cts. 

Live in 12 7 Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A racteristic Irish Song.30c. 
For Violin, 15cts, 

Pulling Hard Against the Stream, 

An excellent Song, with good Motto. 30c. 


For Violin, l5cte. 
Dream of the Ball. New Waltzer, b 


Godfre 0 6 % „% % „% „ „ „ 6 h „5 „ 6 @eeseeeeos 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cta. 
ener Bon<Bons. New Waltzes, by 
Strauss sooroo „ 2 „ 0 0 6 2 0 „„ 40 ts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
den Secret. 


New Waltz, by Sie- 
EEP E ates T A 30cts, 


dle 

Hill-Side. New Galop, by Beyer. .S5cts, 
9 brilliant. saa ad 

The rande Duchesse of Gerol- 


stein. All the principal melodies of 
this ular opera, among which are— 
The Sword of my Father..... 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. : 
to HI m .. 40cts, 
For Violin, 18cts. 
ng of the Letters. eeee e 0 . S0cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
bre Galop 2 2 2 „ 0 06 „ „ e „„ SScts. 


For Violin, 15cts. 
Grande Duchesse Waltzes,....40cts. 
For Violin 


15cts. 
Feather Ball C 


SHEET Musto, and Music Books, and 
Instruction Books for all Musical In- 
struments, sent sy Mart, free of post- 
age, to ANY ADDREss IN THE UNITED 
States, on receipt of the marked price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, Publisher, 
1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above 16th St. Branch, X8 Bowery. tf. 
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THE MINE. 


THE MINE. 


Turs littlo animal is an object of very much 
interest in society, for the reason that he fur- 
nishes the ladies with furs but a little inferior 
to the much reverenced sable. In this country 
the skin of the mink has become most popular 
as an article of ladies’ wear in cold weather, 
and commands very high prices. The mink is 
an inhabitant of the northern parts of Amer- 
ica, Europe, and Asia, and belongs to the mus- 
telidæ or weasel family. In many respects it 
resembles the ferret and ermine. Its fect are 
much webbed, but it is not amphibious like the 
muskrat, although its favorite haunts are the 
banks of streams, and its swimming powers 
great. It is a slender, delicatcly-formed ani- 
mal, varying from thirteen to cighteen inches 
in longth, exclusive of the tail, with short, stout 
legs, a broad and somewhat depressed head, 
short, round. ears, and small eyes. The fur is 
generally of a dark brown color, and varies in 
fineness with the locality in which the animal 
is found; the more southern its habitat, the 
coarser and stiffer the hair. 

Naturalists recognize two varieties in Amer- 
ica: one, small, dark-colored, common in the 
Northern and Eastern States and Canadas; 
the other, larger, with lighter-colored, coarser, 
and less valuable fur, common in the Western 
and Southern States. The mink is carnivo- 
rous and nomadic in its habits. It is an active 
depredator in the farm-yard, sometimes killing 
several chickens in a single night; it feeds on 
fish, frogs, snakes, birds, mice, and muskrats. 
Speckled trout are particularly relished by the 
mink, and the brooks where these fish are 
found are well known to the cunning little 

* From “The Trapper's Guide; a Manual for Cap- 
turing all kinde of . Animals, and Curin 


their Skins. By 8. Newnouse. Illustrated. Price, $1 60. 
May bo had at this office. 
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anglers. The breeding season commences 
about the last of April; and from four to six 
young are produced ata litter. The mother 
hides her young until they have attained near- 
ly half their growth, as the male minks, like 
the marten, weasel, and panther, destroy their 
young when they can find them. 

The fur of the mink was formerly considered 
hardly worth collecting, a skin being valued 
at only 50 cents; now that fashion has discov- 
ered its utility, skins of a fine quality are worth 
about $4. 

The common mode of taking minks is in 
traps baited with fish, birds’ heads,-or the flesh 
of a muskrat. Like most other animals of its 
genus, the mink is very tenacious of life. 


— boo 


AN ARCHITECTURAL Curtiostry.—The tall- 
est chimney in the world is said to be at the 
Port Dundas Works, Glasgow, Scotland. Its 
height from the foundation is 468 feet; above 
the level of the ground, 454 feet, the foundation 
being fourteen feet deep; the outside diameter, 
on a level with the ground, is thirty-four feet; 
at the top, twelve feet eight inches; thickness 


at the ground, seven bricks; at the top, one 
and a half bricks; the internal diameter at the 
base is twenty feet, which gradually contracts 
at the top to ten feet four inches diameter. 
There are no other human structures in the 
world higher than this chimney but the Stras- 
burg Cathedral, which is 466 feet above the 

round, and that of St. Stephen’s Church, in 
ienna, which is 465 feet high. 

The most wonderful part of the story of this 
lofty chimney is, that, having been twisted out 
of the vertical line to the cxtent of seven feet 
nine inches, by a violent wind, before the mor- 
tar was hardened, human skill has reduced it 
to a perfect perpendicular again. The mortar 
was sawed out on the windward side, so as to 
allow the chimney to settle sufficiently to re- 
store the perpendicular, which was soon ac- 
complished. 
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A GOOD TEMPERANCH STORY. 


JupGE Bay, the temperance lecturer, in ono 
of his efforts, got off the following hard hit at 
“ moderate drinkers :” 

“ All those who in youth acquire a habit. of 
drinking whisky, at forty years of age will be 
total abstainers or drunkards. No one can use 
whisky for years with moderation. If there is 
a person in the audience whose expericnce 
disputes this, let him make it known. J will 
account for it, or acknowledge that I labor un- 
der a mistake.” 

A tall, large man arose, and folding his arms 
across his breast, said : 

“ I offer myself as one whose own experience 
contradicts your statement.” 

“Are you a moderate drinker ?” asked the 
Judge. 

“Iam.” 

“Ilow long have you drank in modera- 
tion ?” 

66 Forty years.” 

„And were you never intoxicated ?” 

“ Never.” 

„Well,“ remarked the Judge, scanning his 


subject closely from head to foot, “ yours is a 
_ singular case; yet I think it easily accounted 


for. I am reminded by it of a little story: A 
colored man, with a loaf of bread and a hottle 
of whisky, sat down to dine on the bank of a 
clear stream. In breaking the bread he drop- 
ped some of the crumbs into the water. These 
were cagerly seized and eaten by the fish. 
That circumstance suggested to the darkey thr 
idea of dipping the bread into the whisky and 
feeding it tò them. He tried it. It worked 
well. Sone of the fish ate of it, became drunk, 
and floated helplessly on the surface. Ty this 
way he easily caught a large number. Bant in 
the stream was a large fish very unlike the 
rest. It partook freely of the bread and whis- 
ky, with no perceptible effect. It was shy of 
every effort of the darkey to take it. He re- 
solved to have it at all hazards, that he might 
learn its name and nature. He procured a 
net, and after much effort caught it, carried it 
to a colored neighbor, and asked his opinion in 
the matter. The other surveyed the wonder a 
moment, and then said : ‘Sambo, I understands 
dis case. Dis fish is a mullet head; it aint got 
any brain? In other words,” added the 
Judge, “alcohol affects only the brains, and of 
course those haying none may drink without 
injury.” L 

The storm of langhter which followed drove 
the “moderate drinker’ suddenly from th: 
house.—Southern Sun. 
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THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Ia devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branche 
including PHRENOLOGY, PHrsioLoeY, Pures. 
PsycHoLoey, ETHNOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY, ete. It fur. .- 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in Jodvin 
the dispositions of those around us, by all te 1 
external « Signs of Character.“ 

Published monthly, $3 a year in advance, 01. 
ten or more, $2 each. Sample numbers, 30 cent» 
is the time to subscribe. A new volame besin wiu 
the July number. Supplied by Booksellers sid Ieis- 
men everywhere. 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, EDironx, 389 Broadway! N. Y. 
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